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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE 


TO THE 


PRESENT EDITION. 


In sending forth a reprint of Prorgssor Anruon’s edition of Dr. LEMPRIERE'S 
Classical Dictionary, the Eprror cannot withhold the expression of his thankfulness ` 
for the liberal encouragement, which has been given to the work by the principal 
teachers of youth in the United Kingdom. The dispersion of 3,000 copies, (amidst all 
the competition of trade, and with the limited means at the command of the EDITOR,) 
within the period, which has elapsed since the first appearance of the work in this 
country, is a very unequivocal testimony of public approbation. The Eprror doubts 
not that this public approbation will be extended to the reprint, to which he now 
invites their attention with the solicitude of one, who has taken great pains to entitle 
himself to their patronage. | 

Very considerable corrections and alterations, improvements and additions, have 
been made to it, and the Eprror believes that the literary community will view with 
much satisfaction the changes, which have been effected. Many verbal substitutions 
have removed gross or coarse expressions,—have given more perspicuity to what was 
ambiguous or obscure,—and conferred more elegance and harmony on what had little 
pretension to either. Much, which concerned bibliography, has been rectified or 
added; and much, which related to chronology, has been put into a more authentic 
form. Further sources of information ‘on the several topics discussed, have been indi- 
cated, and the reader can hardly fail to observe the desire to verify facts by referring 
to authorities with scrupulous accuracy. That fearfulness, which men of erudition 
were accustomed to feel in quoting this work, from the carelessness of facts, the imper- 
fections of narrative, the errors of chronology, biography, and bibliography, and other 
defects, which they discerned in it, may now be dismissed, and the work merits honor- 
able mention for the several purposes, to which they can make it subservient in 
reference. 

The late RICHARD Payne Knicut, whose loss learning and liberality desiderate; 
bequeathed one memorable maxim to posterity, That a Dictionary is the remem- 
brancer of a scholar, and the oracle of a dunce. The Epitor trusts that his work is 
now better entitled to be considered an useful remembrancer, while as a lover of truth 
and freedom, and a friend to intellectual improvement, he ambitions not the dangerous 
compliment of being consulted as an oracle ! 

In preparing the sixth edition for the American public, the good friend of the 
Epiror, Proressor ANTHON, made few erasures, alterations, and additions in the 
first part of the work, because the honest and admirable simplicity of the publisher 
regarded it in the light of a sacred volume, not to be profaned by an unearthly touch, 
ór uninitiated hand, till the Proressor at length for the remainder of the work resolved 
to pay more attention to his own literary character, than to the antiquated prejudices, 
and religious scruples of his publisher. In revising the work for the seventh AMERI- 
AN edition, which is yet unpublished in that country, Proressor AnTHON has been 


most careful to give to the first part of the work the full benefit of that information, 
b 
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which he has liberally diffused over, and that judgment, which he has abundantly dis- 
played in, the latter portion of the book; and the Enexisu reader is now presented 
with the whole of the matter referred to, without suppression or abridgment. The 
immense extent of the alterations and additions may be estimated from the fact that, 
as far as the word Euripides, to which they extend, they exhibit 222 pages more than 
the same word reaches in the Eprror’s first Enexisu edition. 

The article on Ægypt, which fills thirty pages, is a well digested, well condensed, 
and admirable summary of what is authenticated in AigypTIAN history, learning, art, 
and science, and at the same time of what has been advanced in plausible theory by 
the united ingenuity and talents, erudition and research, of EUROPEAN scholars in 
these enlightened times; and the Eprror refers with pleasure and pride to the article 
on Carthage. Ape” 

In order to make room for these additional articles, and for those contributed by 
himself, the Eprror has ejected a large quantity of the old matter, which could be 
spared without detriment to the work, and by adding about 100 pages to the bulk, 
is enabled to present the reader with a work much more complete, and much better 
adapted than in the first instance to the purposes, for which it was designed by the 

-original ComPILER, Among the articles contributed by himself, the Ep1ror would 

direct the notice of the reader in particular to what will be found under /usebius, 
Heraclides, Hero*, Isadas, Proclus, Psychrestes, Suidas t, Synestus, Tatian, Thessa- 
lus, Themiso, Xenocrates, and Zopyrus. 

To two intelligent friends the best acknowledgments of the EpiTor are due for valu- 
able papers,—Francis Apams, Es@., of Banchory-Ternan, Aberdeenshire, and D. J. 
Viran, EsQ., of Thetford. Mr. Apams sent to the Epiror several notices of GREEK 
Mepicaxu Writers, and also of the ARABIAN MepicaL WriTERS ; the former are 
inserted in their places in the Dictionary, and the latter in the Appendix as an appro- 
priate abode: these papers, by their accurate biographical and scientific details, will 
arrest the attention of Medical students in particular, and are not unworthy of the 
perusal of Professional men in general, proceeding as they do from the learned TRANS- 
LATOR of PAULUS ÆGINETA,—aAa performance, which the Medical world expects with 
just impatience, and will receive with due honor. 

The Eprror has himself furnished, in other articles on GREEK Puysicrans, several 
extracts from Kurt Sprenerr’s Histoire de la Médécine, which had only recently 
fallen into his hands. Mr. D. J. Vipan kindly prepared for the EDITOR a List of the 
Places, in Latin and English, where Classical Presses have been established, from the 
earliest to the present Times, which will be found in the Appendix, and which will 
supply the student with that information, for which the Eprror himself has on emer- 
gencies often sought in vain. iy 


* “*ProctumM Lycium ab HERONE in cis esse Alexandriz institutum, testatur MARINUS 
NEAPOLITANUS ; HERO autem ille videtur is esse, cujus exstat alter de Geodeæsiu, alter de Machinis Bellicis 
liber: utique ProLEmM#o multum hic junior est.”—Herm. CONRINGII de Antig. Acad. Diss. vii. Gottin yi 
1739. 4to. p. 28. pepper ei 

t A reference to N. Ltoyn’s Lexicon Historicum has been omi 5 i 
quotation, which assists in ascertaining the age of SUTDAS n omitted BASE ernas ad ago the following 

‘t Unum tamen obiter hic fatemur illam de Libris Chemicis ÆOYPTIORUM per DIocLeTIANUM IMPERA 
TOREM combustis fabulam, quam solius Surp# relationi adscripsimus, 1, 3. p- 26. post inventam a nobis 
esse etiam inter illa Kwcerpta Operis CoNSTANTINI PORPHYROGENITI, que PEIRESCIANO ære redemta 
vulgavit et vertit doctissimus HENRICUS Vaxesius, descripta p. 835. ex JOANNE ANTIOCHENO: uem 
fuisse Monachum PHOCA IMPERATORE juniorem, haud obscure liquet ex p. 35. ejusdem BEI RESTANT AN 
minis. Unde Joannes ille mutuatus eam sit fabulam, aut num ipsemet finxerit, haud equidem dixero 
Notat enim quidem VaLssIus p.215. JOANNEM ANTIOCHENUM sua pleraque ex EUTROPIO, Greece a 
Conone Lycro verso, descripsisse: et sane nonnulla, que de D10CLETIANO refert, habentur etiam in 
Eurrorro. Quia bec fabula autem non reperitur in EUTROPIANIS Codicibus, indubie alium illa auctorem 


Habet: STAY vero àb ANTIOCHENO isthoe Monacho JOANNE illam accepisse, verisimile est. Etenim 
Poli ean canopi cE PORT aT ROG BME Helgis, jampridem observavit Futyius Ursinus, proba- 
ALR 3 ummus in hisce literis CLAUDI ius il inianis ` 7 

SuIinAm Chemicam alteram istam f: gent B a a A 


amosam aurei velleris interpretationem desumsisse ex JOANNIS ANTI- 


OCHEN i ep ? i Na 2 near 
i Au % ee Agxuaroyies, qui indubie est illius Monachi, JOANNIS ANTIOCRENI, Quinimo 
7 nachum illum esse eundem, qui Surp# voce Eivoy audit Iwdvyys 6 Xé : A $ 

illum CHARACEM, non autem alterum | £ augt eae BC atque adeo hunc esse 


Aas A 7 z id nominis PERGAMENUM, ex quo illud Chemicum de aureo vellere 
a YSII AFRI 11éei4yy4o1v memorass ixi ti si 
vero CHARACEM, cujus oe x asse EUSTATHIUM, diximus p. 27. Hermeticorum : illum 


vel € í s usum JUSTINIANO jam IMPERATORE HeRMOLA Byz 
ibidem notavimus, vetustiorem esse PERGAMENUM,”—HERM, ConRINGLUS, p. 208, CR Sea EE 


7 AY â AAAA A ARAN S SPA AAI Vu 


i The Eprror has taken the pains to make out a list of the several instances, in 
which the present edition exhibits either articles entirely new, or greatly altered, but in 
all probability he has passed over some of importance. The list, however, such as it 
is, shews above 1,000 such articles, and the reader will find it here appended :— 


dba, Abacenum, Abantes, Abuntias, Abaris, Abarnis, Abdera, Abella, Abellinum, Abgarus, Abia, 
Abila, Abilene, Abnoba, Aborigines, Abradates, Abrincutui, Abrocomas, Abronius, Absyrtides, Absyr- 
tos, dbsyrius, Abus, Abydos, Abyssinia, Acacesium, Acacius, Academia, Academus, Acampsis, Acan- 
__thus, Acarnania, Acastus, Acca Laurentia, Acco, Ace, Acerre, Acersecomes, Achemenides, Acheus, 

Achaia, Acharne, Achelous, Acherontia, Acherusia, Achillas, Achilles, Achivi, Acichorius, Acis, 
Acætes, Acontius, Acradina, Acrephnia, Acratus, Acridophagi, Acro, Acroathos, Acrocorinthus, 
Acta, Acteo, Acte, Actium, Acusilaus, Adad, Addua, Ades, Adonia, Adonis, Adramyttium, Adrastia, 
Adrasti Campi, Adrastus, Adria, Adrias, Adriaticum Mare, Aduatucum, Aduatuci, Adulis, Adyr- 
machide, Hacides, Hanteum, Alas, Alatus, Ædepsus, Ædui, ge, Asgaleos, Aigates, Agesta, 
4igestes, Zigeus, giale, Ægialea, Ægila, Ægimius, Ægina, Ayineta, AEgipan, Ægira, Ægis, 
Ægitium, Ægium, Ægobolus, Ægos- Potamos, Ægosage, Ægypt, (30 pages,) Ælian, Æhus, 
Æmilia Lex, Aimilianus, Ænaria, Ænea, Æneas, Æneid, Ænianes, Ainobarbus, Ænos, Æoles, 
Molia, Moli, Æones, Aqui, Æsar, Æsarus, Æschines, Æschylus, Æsculapius, Æsepus, Asopus, 
Asii, Asula, Æsyetes, Æthalides, Æthices, Æthiopia, Aetio, Aëtius, ina, Æitolia, Afer, Afra- 
mus, Africa, Africanus, Agamedes, Agamemno, Aganippe, Agar, Agara, Agari, Agasse, Agasus, 
Agatharcides, Agatharcus, Agathemerus, Agathias, Agatho, Agathocles, Agathodemon, Agathyrnum, 
Agathyrsi, Agdestis, Agelastus, Agendicum, Agesander, Agesilaus, Agesipolis, Agis, Agoracritus, 
Agragas, Agraria Leges, Agraulia, Agraulos, Agrianes, Ayriaspe, Agricola, Agrigentum, Agrionia, 
Agrius, Agrolas, Agrotera, Agyieus, Agyrium, Aidoneus, Aius Locutius, Alabanda, Alea, Alagonia, 
Alala, Alaleomene, Alani, Alaricus, Alba, Albanus, Albici, Albinovanus, Albinus, Albion, Albis, 
Albium, Albula, Albule Aque, Albunea, Alburnus, Albus, Albutius, Alceus, Alcamenes, Alcander, 
Alce, Alcidamas, Alcinous, Alciphro, Alemao, Alemeonide, Aleman, Alcyonium Mare, Alectus, 
Aleria, Ales, Alesia, Alesium, Aleuade, Alexander Frallianus, Alexandria, Alexandri Castra, 
Alexandri Insula, Alexandri Portus, Alexandrina Schola, Alexinus, Alfenus, Algidum, Algidus, 
Alimentus, Allia, Allobroges, Almo, Aloeus, Alope, Alopece, Alopeconnesus, Alpenus, Alpes, Alpheus, 
Alphius Avitus, Alpinus, Althea, Altinum, Altis, Alyattes, Alypius, Alyzia, Amgetobriga, Amalthea, 
Amanus, Amaracus, Amardi, Amaryllis, Amasia, Amasis, Amastris, Amazones, Ambigatus, Ambracias 
Ambracius Sinus, Ambrones, Ambrosia, Ambrosius, Ambryssus, Ameria, Amuternum, Ammo, Ammonit, 
Ammonius, Amorgos, Ampelusia, Amphicrates, Amphictyones, Amphipolis, Amphissa, Amphrysus, 
Amsanctus, Amycle, Amyricus Campus, Amyrteus, Anaces, Anarcharsis, Anacreo, Anagnia, 
Anaitis, Anapus, Anaurus, Anaxandrides, Anaxarchus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Ancona, Ancus 
Martius, Ancyra, Andania, Andes, Andocides, Androcydes, Androgeus, Androgyne, Andronicus, 
Andros, Anemorea, Aniyrus, Anio, Anistorgis, Anna, Anna Comnena, Annales, Annalis Lex, Anser, 
Ansibarn, Anteopolis, Anteus, Antagoras, Antalcidas, Antandros, Antemne, Anthea, Anthedes 
Anthele, Anthemus, Anthene, Anthesphoria, Anthropophugi, Anticrates, Anticyra, Mit doris, Anti 
machus, Antiochia, Antiochus, Antiparos, Antipatria, Antipatris, Antiphanes, Antipho, Antirrhium, 
Antisthenes, Antium, Antonia, Antoninus, Anubis, Anyta, Aornos, Apaturia, Apella, Apelles, Apers 
ninus, Apesas, Aphetæ, Aphidna, Aphrodisias, Aphrodite, Aphyte, Apia, Apicius, Apina, Apiole, 
Apio, Apollinis Fanum, Apollinis Promontorium, Apollo, Apollodorus, Apollonius, Apomana, Appia 
Fia, Appian, Appii Forum, Appius Claudius, Aptera, Apuleius, Apulia, Aqua, Aquileia, Aquinums 
Aquitama, Arabia, Arachneus Mons, Arachotus, Arachthus, Aracynthus, Aradus, Aratus, Arcadia, 
Archilochus, Archimedes, Archippe, Archytas, Arctinus, Arcturus, Ardea, Ardericca, Arduennäs 
Arelatum, Aremorica, Areopagus, Areteus, Arganthonus, Argiletum, Argilus, Argippei, Argolis, 
Argonaute, Argos, Argyraspides, Aria, Ariadne, Arigus, Ariuntas, Aricia, Arima, Arimaspi Aria 
stenetus, Aristeus, Aristarchus, Aristeas, Aristera, Aristides, Aristonaute, Aristophanes, Aristopho, 
Aristoteles, Aristoxenus, Arius, Armenia, Arminius, Arnobius, Aroe, Arpi Arrian, Artaxerxes, 
Artemidorus, Artimpasa, Arvales, Arverni, Asander, Asbyst@, Ascalaphus, Asciburgium, Asclepiades, 
Ascra, Asculum, Asia, Asinarus, Aspendus, Aspledo, Assa, Astarte, Astydamas, Asychis, Atabulus, 
Atabyrion, Atarbechis, Atargatis, Atella, Athanasius, Athene, Atheneum, Athenaus, Athesis, 
Athos, Alina, Atlantes, Atlantis, Allas, Atraces, Alla, Attica, Alticus, Attila, Attius, 
Altus, Atys, Aufidus, Augustinus, Auletes, Aulis, Aulo, Auras, Aurelianus, Aurinia; 
Aurunci, Auschise, Ausci, Ausonia, Ausonius, Babrius, Babylo, Babylonia, Bacchus, Bac- 
chylides, Bactria, Baduhenne Lucus, Bagradas, Bae, Barbari, Barce, Bardi, Basilia, 
Basilius, Bassareus, Batavi, Batrachomyomachia, Batulum, Baubo, Bebryces, Fe a 
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Belisana, Belisarius, Bellovact, Belo, Belus, Benacus, Bendis, Beneventum, Berecyntus, Berenice, 
Berea, Berosus, Berytus, Bibaculus, Bibulus, Bio, Bisalte, Blandusia, Blastopheoneess; Boagrwus, 
‘Beotia, Botthius, Bow, Bola, Bolbe, Boline, Bosphorus, Botliaa; Boudicea, Boville, Branchus, 
Brauro, Brennus, Brigantinus, Brixia, Brundisium, Bruti, Brutium, Brutus, Bullatius, Bupra- 
sium, Bura, Burgundi, Byblus, Byzacium, Byzantium, Byzantinum Imperium, Cabira, Cabiri, 
Cacus, Cadmea, Cadmus, Cadurci, Cecilius, Canina, Cenys, Cere, Cesar, Casaraugusta, Caesarea, 
Caieta, Calabria, Calaurea, Caledonia, Cales, Caligula, Callicolone, Callidromus, Callimachus, 
Callipolis, Calpurnia, Calvus, Calydo, Camarina, Cambyses, Camillus, Campania, Campus Mar- 
tius, Canephoria, Canne, Cantabrie Lacus, Capella, Capitolinus, Capree, Capsa, Caracalla, Ca- 
ractacus, Caralis, Carambis, Carausius, Cares, Carmenta, Carpathus, Carre, Carthea, Carthago, 
Carvilius, Carus, Carye, Caryatides, Carystus, Casilinum, Casinum, Casius, Caspie Porte, 
Caspii, Caspium Mare, Cassiodorus, Cassiope, Cassius, Castabala, Castalius Fons, Castanea, 
Castrum Novum, Cataonia; Cataractes, Catilina, Catius, Cato, Catullus, Caturiges, _Cavarillus, 
Caucones, Caudium, Caunus, Caurus, Caycus, Cebes, Cecrops, Celsus, Celtiberi, Celtorii, Ceneum, 
Cenchreee, Cenchreis, Censorinus, Centauri, Centum Celle, Centuria, Ceos, Cephalenia, Cephisus, 
Ceramicus, Ceraunii Montes, Cerberus, Cercasorum, Ceres, Cerne, Cerretani, Chaboras, Cheremo, 

Cheronea, Chaleedo, Chalcis, Chaldea, Chaonia, Chaos, Chares, Charites, Charito, Charo, Cheli- 
: donie, Chelonites, Chemmis, Cherisophus, Chimera, Chimerium, Chio, Chionides, Chios, Chloe, 
Chobus, Cheerilus, Chorasmii, Chronium Mare, Chrysa, Chrysanthius, Chrysaor, Chrysippus, Chry- 
sostom, Cilicia, Cilla, Cimbri, Caminus, Cimmerii, Cingulum, Cinniana, Cinyps, Circeii, Circe, 
Circias, Cirrha, Cissia, Cissus, Civilis, Clanis, Clarus, Clastidium, Claudian, Claudiopolis, Clazo- 
mene, Clearchus, Clemens Romanus, Cleo, Cleobulus, Cleone, Cleopatra, Clinias, Chtomachus, Cli- 
tumnus, Cloacina, Clælia, Clusium, Cneus, Cnidus, Coceygius, Cocintum, Cocles, Cocytus, Coele, 
Celius, Colenda, Colias, Collatia, Colone, Colonus, Colossus, Columba, Columella, Coluthus, 
Compsa, Comum, Concani, Confucius, Consentia, Cope, Copais Lacus, Cophas, Coprates, Coplus, 
Corcyra, Corfinium, Corinna, Corinthi Isthmus, Corinthiacus Sinus, Corinthus, Coriolanus, Coriol, 
Corniculum, Curnutus, Corone, Coronea, Corsi, Corsica, Cortona, Corycium Antrum, Corycius, Corycus, 
Cos, Cosa, Cotes, Cotta, Cottius, Cotytto, Cranai, Cranii, Crassus, Crates, Cratinus, Crauallide, Cre- 
mona, Creophylus, Cresto, Creta, Creusis, Croesus, Cromi, Crommyon, Crotona, Crustumerium, Ctesias, 
Cuma, Cupiennius, Cures, Curetis, Curium, Cutilie, Cyanee, Cybebe, Cybele, Cyclades, Cyclopes, Cyd- 
nus, Cydonia, Cyllene, Cynethe, Cynesii, Cynocephale, Cynocephali, Cynos, Cynossema, Cynthus, 
Cyparisse, Cyprianus, Cyprus, Cyrenaica, Cyrene, Cyrillus, Cyropolis, Cyrrhus, Cyrus, Cythera, 
Cytineum, Cytorus, Cyzicus, Dae, Dacia, Dacicus, Dedalus, Demon, Dalmatia, Dalminium, 
Damoxenus, Danaides, Danaperis, Daphne, Daphne, Daradus, Dardanus, Dares, Daricus, Darius, 
Datis, Daunia, Decelea, Decumates Agri, Dejanira, Delium, Delos, Delphi, Demades, Demetrias, 
Demetrius, Demosthenes, Derbe, Dertona, Deucalio, Diana, Dicæa, Dictator, Dicte, Dictymneum, 
Dido, Dinocrates, Dio, Diocletianopolis, Diodorus, Diogenes, Diomedes, Diomedis Insule, 
Dione, Dionysius, Diophantus, Dioscorides, Dioscoridis Insula, Diospolis, Dirce, Dithyrambus, 
Dium, Dodona, Dodonæus, Dolicha, Dolopes, Donatus, Donysa, Dorio, Doris, Dorsennus, Dory- 
læum, Drilo, Druentius, Druide, Drymea, Dryopes, Dybis, Duitlius, Dulichium, Durius, Dyme, 
Dyras, Ebora, Ebude, Ebusus, Ecbatana, Echinades, Edessa, Edoni, Egeria, Egnatia, Eio, Elatea, 
Elaver, Elephantine, Llephantis, Eleusinia, Eleusis, Eleuthere, Eleuthero-Cilices, Eleuthero-La- 
cones, Eleutheropolis, Eliaci, Elicius, Elimea, Elis, Ellopia, Emathia, Emesa, Enipeus, Enna, 
Ennius, Entella, Ephesus, Ephori, Ephorus, Ephyra, Epicharmus, Epictetus, Epicurus, Epidam- 
nus, Epidaurus, Epidium, Epimenides, Epiphanea, Epiphanius, Epipole, Epirus, Erasistratus, 
Eratosthenes, Erbessus, Eressus, Eretria, Eretum, Erichthonius, Erymanthus, Erythre, Eryx, 
Esquilie, Estieotis, Eubæa, Eubulides, Eubulus, Euclides, Eudocia, Eudorus, Evenus, Everyete, 
Euganei, Euhemerus, Euleus, Eumenides, Euphorio, Euxenides, Eusebius, Geminus Rhodius, 
Genius, Germania, Gordius, Gorgones, Grecia, Gryps, Gylo, Hanno, Harmonia, Harpocratio, 
Hecateus, Heccate, Hecato, Hegemo, Hegesianax, Heyesinus, Heliodorus, Helladius, Hellanicus, 
Hephestia, Hephestio, Heracides, Heraclitus, Hercules, Hero, Hertha, Hesychius, Hierocles, 
Isadas, Macer, Plinius Valerianus, Proclus, Psychrestes, Serenus, Suidas, Synesius, Tatian, Teutas, 
Themiso, Theophilus Protospathasius, Thessalus, Tuscania, Xenocrates, Zopyrus, Zosimus, 


With alterations so numerous, and additions so extensive, the Eprror may be 
excused for the presumption of thinking that the large improvements in this edition 
almost entitle it to be considered as a new work; and therefore the purchasers of the 
first edition should not be deemed worthy of much sympathy, if their desire to avail 
themselves of these improvements oblige them to purchase the reprint, as the Eprror 
has often found himself in the same situation, and never demanded the commiseration 
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-of his friends, but rejoiced to displace one edition by another, if the latter were much 
better suited to his literary wants and purposes. 

The Epiror must earnestly request those instructors of youth, who have discerned 
the great difference of literary value between this work and the old edition published 
by Dr. LEMPRIERE himself, and recently reprinted by the booksellers, who are inte- 
rested in the sale of it, to take care that in ordering the work this edition, and no 
other, is furnished by their bookseller, as the Eprror has met with instances, where 
attempts have been studiously made to substitute the very inferior work for the 
Encuisu edition of the American work. It is true that the advantage of a smaller 
price is on the side of the old edition, because it is stereotyped; but no enlightened 
schoolmaster will allow his pupils to use a book so replete with error as the old edition, 
because it can be procured for a less sum. . 


Before the Ep1ror concludes this address to his readers, he will notice the animad- 
versions of a critic, who has taken great pains, in a lengthy article of more than two 
sheets of print, to depreciate the literary value of the work by mousing for faults, 
which may always be found in a work of magnitude,—pointing out omissions, which 
his genius or learning would of course have readily supplied,—and instancing defects 
of judgment, which Ais charity could not overlook, however common in books of a 
miscellaneous nature. With a dogmatism peculiar to a reviewer, he denounces Lem- 
priere as a most mischievous book,—and with a modesty worthy of himself, he takes 
for granted that he has succeeded in expelling it from the schools. Like many other 
wise prophets of ancient and modern times, he will have the satisfaction of outliving 
his prophecies; and as a good man, he will rejoice that his denunciations of ill have 
been followed by the reverse, and that his 7aven-croaks have been but wasted breath. 

A book, which has maintained its station in schools for half a century, is not to be 
dislodged at the command of a reviewer :—this can be soonest and best effected by his - 
producing a substitute, which will better answer the purposes of the student and the 
preceptor, but in this instance the reviewer proposes no substitute whatever, and both ; 
the student and the preceptor will laugh at the egregious folly of the attempt to de- 
nounce a book as mischievous, and expel it as worthless, because it contains some 
mistakes, and does not include the whole encyclopedia within its range. If either the 
student or the preceptor had discovered any book more adapted to their use, they 
would readily employ it in preference to the Lempriere ; but such a discovery they 
have not yet made, and it is reserved for the genius and research of the reviewer him- 
self. In the interim the reviewer will do well to allow to them the liberty of thinking 
and deciding for themselves, and they may not choose to have him for their Soxo, lest 
he should prove a Draco, The continued sale of the Ep1Tor’s work, even since the 
literary world has been enlightened by the lucubrations of the reviewer, proves that his 
javelin has no more power than that which was hurled by the aged and feeble PRIAM 35 
—the book may be destined to fall, but it will not be by the vigor of Ais arm, or the 
magic of Ais wit. He declares the book to be so deplorably bad, as to be incapable of 
amendment :—let the public pronounce whether this reprint does not go far towards 
disproving so extravagant and unjust a declaration. The Eprror is well aware that 
many serious defects may be discerned in it, and he does not profess to have removed 
all the sad blemishes, which it exhibits; but he has done much, very much for the 
improvement of the work in the present edition, and will not fail to carry the improve- 
ments still farther in the next edition, perfectly satisfied as he is with the encourage- 
ment and patronage, which he has received from a liberal and enlightened public. 

The reviewer, with an obliquity of judgment, which excites amusement or compas- 
sion, complains that PROFESSOR ANTHON Is a German, and therefore theorises on 
every thing :—he would rather, it seems, have the book in skeleton-fashion with dry 
bones, as exhibited by Dr. LEMPRIERE, than see it clothed with fesh and blood, teeming 
with life and energy, exerting imagination and judgment, and displaying learning and 
research in every page for the benefit of its readers. To draw fair inferences from the 
facts stated,—to develope the latent causes from the effects produced,—to account, on 
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the principles of modern science, for natural phenomena, which ancient philosophy has 
not explained,—to disencumber history of its fables,—to disenchant mythology of its 
delusions,—to penetrate the mysteries of heathen theology,—to connect the arts and 
Science and literature and religion of InpiA, Eaypt, GREECE, and Irany, unfolding 
the points of union and difference, —to exhibit the ancient topography of these countries, 
displaying their present condition,—to subject every fact to investigation, every event to 
remark, every action to scrutiny, and every character to analysis,—if an antiquarian, 
historical, and philosophical spirit of this sort, which pervades the book to an extraor- 
dinary extent, is to be denounced in PROFESSOR ANTHON, then the reviewer is unquali- 
fied to sit in judgment on the merits of such an excellent compiler,—scattering his 
denunciations with a fury as blind and reckless as it is immodest, and will be harmless. 

To accumulate the errors of a large work, held in much esteem for half a century,— 
to produce the black catalogue with a view to prejudice the public against the use of 
it,—and to overlook several of its substantial merits and utilities, this is what a man of 
real learning, as the reviewer unquestionably is, should have disdained to do for Aire 
in a periodical publication brought out under the auspices of the Society for the Diffu- 
ston of Useful Knowledge, which claims to be considered alike as the pattern and the 
patron of liberality. The decency and propriety of signalising the commencement of 
the periodical by attacking the edition of Lempriere, published by one, who had always 
advocated with disinterested zeal the cause of liberty and liberality, and who had 
spared no pains to improve the books, which he had for 20 years edited, or re-edited, 
are not very apparent to the mind of the Eprror. He conceives that other and fitter 
objects might have been selected for caustic animadversion :—for instance, those who 
continue to republish school-books without attempting any improvement in them, who 
in many instances are very ill qualified for the task, which they undertake, and who 
practise on the ignorance and credulity of the publishers, who employ them. A very 
generous and magnanimous kind of criticism should characterise the articles written in 
such a periodical:—all ARCHILOCHEAN severity is misplaced and disgusts; and it 
reduces the writer to the same level with the vulgar herd of critics, who mistake bitter- 
ness of language for pungency of wit, coarseness of invective for strength of argument, 
and the dictates of dogmatism for the decisions of justice. 

The reviewer, with a fastidious delicacy, which marks a mind accustomed to solid 
food, collects some rich morsels from the book, and asks if they are fit for the stomachs 
of youth? This question may be met by another :—Ought he to measure all the world 
by his own standard? And does it follow that all persons will agree with him in 
rejecting what Ae considers as worthless and useless, and in adopting what Ae considers 
to be good and proper? The universal use of the book is a shrewd presumption against 
the soundness of his objections; and when those objections are examined, they will 
not bear the test. It is idle to talk about the indecencies, which may be culled out of 
Lempriere j—they belong to the subjects discussed, and it is sufficient that they are 
divested, as much as possible, of that grossness, which was so remarkable in the 
original work, An important fact connected with history, or mythology, or theology, 
ought not to be suppressed, lest its insertion should offend the nauseous niceness of a 
tender-stomached critic. Is not such fastidiousness the mere affectation of old-maidish 
prudery, when it is considered that all matter of this sort is extracted from those ancient 
Ports and Writers, who are set before youth in the course of a CLASSICAL education ? 
The reviewer, with a narrowness of mind unworthy of his understanding, regards 
Lempriere solely in the light of a school-book:—let him know that Lempriere is much 
used by persons of advanced life, and therefore much of the matter contained in it is 
adapted to their use only. 

The reviewer protests against the insertion of this article and that article as trivial 
and useless ; but is it not, looking to the multifarious purposes of learning, very con- 
venient and necessary to have some one book of reference for whatever concerns 
ancient mythology, theology, history, biography, topography, geography, &c? If ald 
were struck out of such a book, which the prejudiced mind, or limited knowledge of 
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each individual viewed as of no importance, the work would be completely dis- 
embowelled. Let him, who pronounces such or such matter to be of no use to himself, 
with equal charity and wisdom conclude that it is of use to some readers, whose interests 
ought to be consulted by the EDITOR. 

The reviewer proclaims the bad judgment of the Eprror for inserting certain articles 


- found in the later editions of the original work of Lempriere, and which the reviewer 


supposes to have been rejected by Proressor AnTHoN, and restored by the Eprror. ` 
The Proressor did not reject any of these articles; for he used, as the basis of his 
work, an early edition of Lempriere; and the Eprror, in his title-page, informs the 
reader that he made the third edition of 1797, the basis of his reprint. By that edition 
only ought he to have been tried by the reviewer. The articles referred to will be found 
theré; but the Eprror did ot servilely follow the third edition of 1797,-—he revised 
the matter as he cursorily read it over; altered the phraseology, corrected many errors, 
and struck out a large number of articles in order to make room for the valuable 
additions of the American Scholar. 


E. H. BARKER. 


Thetford, June 29, 1832. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


BY THE PRESENT EDITOR. 


As the Dedication and the Preface of Professor Anthon furnish the reader of this work with all 
the necessary information about the nature and extent of the corrections, improvements, and 
additions introduced into his edition, and now transferred to this edition, there 1s no occasion for 
me to occupy the attention of the reader with many words. The publication originated in the 
following circumstances. My friend, Professor Anthon, early in the present year, sent to me a 
copy of his edition immediately on its publication, and as soon as I had carefully examined it, I 
was agreeably surprised to find, by the perpetual recurrence of brackets, within which all the new 
matter is placed, that he had bestowed such care on the preparation of it, and had so largely 
diffused, throughout its pages, his own varied and accurate knowledge. I instantly conceived 
the idea of making these manifold advantages, so apparent in his edition, accessible to the 
English student by republishing the work. I communicated my intention to the Professor, and 
at the same time informed him that I had engaged a printer, had actually commenced the work 
of reprint, and designed that it should be completed before Christmas. ` He received the intel- 
ligence with great satisfaction and just pride, and stated that he had long been providing mate- 
rials for further improvements, when the American public call for another edition, and that these 
improvements would be at my service, when my own edition is disposed of, and another is de- 
manded by the British public. 

The edition of Dr. Lempriere’s book, published in 1797, constitutes the basis, on which the 
Editor has placed the improvements, which are contained in Professor Anthon’s edition. The 
Editor does not profess to have servilely followed the edition of 1797; he has corrected many 
typographical errors, unavoidable in a work printed in so small a type and of such bulk, and 
after two reprints; he has corrected many careless, ungrammatical, or inelegant expressions, 
which had, in the hurry of composition, or in the bustle of the press, amidst attention to scho- 
lastic duties, very pardonably escaped the eye of Dr. Lempriere ; he has accentuated the Greek 
words, which Dr. Lempriere had throughout left naked of their marks ; he has erased a quantity 
of matter, which was not, in his Judgment, calculated to assist either the master or the scholar ; 
and by these erasures, as well as by a strict economy in the mode of citing authorities at the end 
of each article, he has obtained ample space for the insertion of the very numerous and very 
valuable additions made to the work by Professor Anthon, without any apparent increase of bulk 
in the volume, and consequently without any considerable increase of expense to the purchaser. 
He believes that the book will be found to be as typographically correct as can be expected in a 
work of such magnitude, and certain it is that he has himself inspected with no ordinary vigi- 
lance, and after much experience, every proof-sheet, as it issued from the press. 

Tf the reader examines the English editions of Dr. Lempriere’s work, published by the Doctor 
himself, he will perceive that, after the third edition of 1797, (which forms the basis of this 
reprint,) the corrections, improvements, and additions, were not considerable; and of the addi. 
ae aetna by she present Eprror as valueless, in his opinion, to the 
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and may exercise the power, of reprinting the work on his own account, either in its original 
state, or with any improvements, which his own judgment and learning may suggest. This 
right, then, I possess as one of the public, and in exercising it I will not listen to private clamor, 
and I am as little responsible to public censure as amenable to public justice. The very object, 
at which the legislature aims in limiting the duration of copyright, is to encourage learning by 
promoting literary competition; the. expired copyright is a prize, for which all may thenceforth 
contend, aéaoy rod roriuov xzipsvov èv utom, but which becomes valuable only to him, who views it 
as a sprig of olive, which, if deposited in the earth, may with proper culture rise to the dignity 
of a tree, and produce golden fruit. Still the original publisher of a deceased author’s work is 
not precluded from taking part in the contest, for which he has great advantages ; but he can 
maintain the contest only by his own exertions, and what spectator will regret that the original 
publisher should be defeated by an antagonist work of higher pretensions ? 

_ Here I may be permitted to inquire whether the legislature has not been superabundantly 
indulgent to the author at the expense of the public? For the longer the term of copyright is in 
the hands of the same individual, the longer the public is excluded from the benefit of such 
competition ; to the republic of letters the advantage of such competition is so great, that it should 
-be the policy of Parliament to confine copyright within the narrowest limits, which are consistent 
with the encouragement of individual enterprise, and the protection of individual genius and 
learning. Surely the term of twenty-eight years is extravagantly long; and surely, too, the law 
should not grant to corrections, improvements, and additions, the same long term of years, which 
it gives to the copyright of the original work, but the reduction of the term in the former case 
should bear the same analogy to the full term, which corrections, improvements, and additions, 
bear to the bulk of the whole work. The disadvantage to the public is, that a work, in which the 
author has from time to time made interpolations, is not within any reasonable space wholly dis- 
engaged from the law of copyright, and much litigation arises out of the complicated questions, 
which are connected with the accidental or intentional employment of those interpolations by one, 
who is yet at full liberty to reprint the original work. As I am myself a possessor of copyrights, I 
may with great propriety speak my sentiments on a subject, in which they stand opposed to my 
individual interests, but those individual interests I will disdain to protect at the public inconve- 
nience, and the public loss; and while I desire no praise for acting the part of a good citizen, I 
may yet hope that the public may derive some benefit from my disinterested exertions, and that 
the legislature will, sooner or later, see the matter in the fair, however novel, light in which I 
view it myself. The original author may have employed much thought and much labor on his 
work in the first instance; but, when his mind is disencumbered from its load of anxiety about 
the book by actual publication, it is not often disposed to resume its thought and its labor by 
new-modelling it according to the results of subsequent reading; the additions, which he makes 
on the occasion of a reprint, are therefore seldom the fruit of much personal research ; accident or 
friendship has perhaps put him into possession of the new materials; he feels assured that the 
law will protect him for a long period in the exclusive pecuniary benefit of his writings ; and this 
feeling has necessarily a tendency to deaden intellectual and bodily exertion, and to stop that 
career of improvement, which he would delight to run, if his energies were roused by vigorous 
competition, and if he were compelled to maintain the credit of his work against a literary com- 
petitor, by continuing to draw from his ample stores of learning, and by keeping in constant acti- 
vity the best powers of his mind. 

` ‘The subject should be placed in one other light. In most cases the author sells the copyright 
of his book to a publisher, and in those cases he has lost all control over the work; however de- 
sirous to correct, improve, and add, he cannot republish the book without the consent of the pub- 
lisher, whose property it has become ; if the book has a good sale, the publisher, notwithstanding 
such desire in the author, has found no necessity for the introduction of new materials, which 
cannot be introduced without much expense; the publisher, looking, (and I do not blame him for 
looking,) to his own individual interests, is deaf to the voice of the charmer, “ charm he never 
so wisely ;’’ the author may be intent on fame, but it is the business of the publisher to consider 
profit ; the enlightened part of the public may reasonably expect great and valuable alterations in 
the work, which the progress of knowledge has enabled the author to make, but the publisher 
sympathises not with the public; in his eyes a book has reached the ne plus ultra of improve- 
ment, when it finds a ready and regular sale, - 

Now a very little consideration will satisfy every just reasoner, that in all such cases, (and they 
are grievously numerous,) the law of copyright, extending through so long a term of years, ope- 
rates most prejudicially to the interests of literature; there is a clog on the march of mind—the 
wheels of knowledge are locked. To what other cause can we attribute the striking fact, that 
booksellers, who are the great holders of copyright, are continually republishing classical school- 
books without any attempt at improvement, or with improvements quite inadequate to the grow- 
ing intelligence of the age? Booksellers, who are possessed of the copyright of classical works, 
if they are not scholars themselves, can form no right judgment on the imperfections of such 
books, and devise no just means of supplying the defects. When they are disposed, from pro- 
bable considerations of profit, (and I blame them not for considering profit,) to re-publish any 
work with improvements, they either refer to the author of the book, if living, or to some literary 
person, whom they have in their service. In either case, the offer of remuneration for the 
labor and the time is seldom such, as to induce either individual to take those pains with the 
improvement of the work, which are so desirable for the public advantage; it very frequently 
happens that the person appointed is`not qualified to perform the best offices of editorship ; and 
in some cases, where an able editor is employed, he is so restricted to a stipulated number of 
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shéets; that with the best disposition to serve the public, he has very slender power of serving 
them; and such may be the unfortunate condition of his domestic affairs, that, in order to pro- 
vide bread for the day; he is obliged to link his name with undertakings, which ate little worthy 
of his real scholarship. , i is Be aster. 

What has happened in the case of Dr. Lempriern’s Classical Dictionary, of itself fully proves 
the lametitable truth of these yétmarks, Forty yedrs have elapsed sitice this work first camie 
before the public ; no Classical book is in more general use; it has had a most extensive and 
regular sale, and therefore the profits of the book have been very considerable; and still continue ; 
it has been reprinted again and again. The public, then, had a right to expect that the proprietor 
would from time to titne introduce alterations and additions, which he could so well afford to 
make with such large profits. I mean not to deny that certain alterations and additions have 
been made in some of the many Editions, which have been published since the Third Edition of ` 
1797, which is the basis of my Edition. But I ask, and I confidently ask, whether they are 
vety considerable in themselves? Whether they are such as the increasing improvement of the 
age, and the advanced state of knowledge require ? I will not answer this question myself, but 
I will refer the reader to the bracketted additions in my Edition, and he shal] answer it for me. 

How, then, stands the case? Whiy, plainly thus :—The proprietor of the work found a prompt 
sale for the book as it is, and looking only to profit; (and I blame him not for looking to profit,) 
he was unwilling to incur the expense of improvements, which would, in his opinion, have bene- 
fited the public without entiching himself. He has therefore confined the improvements 
within narrow limits. It was ii his power to have availed himself long ago of the valuable 
alterations and additions, which are contained in Professor ANruon’s fifth American Edition ; 
for I will say nothing of the sixth American Edition, because I commenced a reprint of it, as 
soon as I received a copy of it from the learned and friendly Professor. In this case, then, the 
holder of the original English copyright has been the means of preventing the English public 
from having the benefit of the Professot’s additions, because the American book cannot, under 
the copyright-law, be imported from America into England. And to whom are the English 
public indebted for affording to them free access to the work in its very improved state? To the 
present Eprror, who was quite unconnected with the original English copyright. 

If the fact, then, bë 80; who can doubt that the law of copyright, extending through such a 
long term of years, does most materially operate to the prejudice of literature? And let every 
wise and enlightened statesman use his best endeavours to remedy an evil, which calls for legis- 
lative interferencë; let every lover of literatiire encourage the efforts, which the present Eprror 
is; by this work, and by others which are in his contemplation, making, and which other editors 
of other works may miake; towards a reformation of these abuses of copytight, towards an 
emancipation of classical learning from the fetters; in which she has been too long held. That 
encouragement may be given, if the conductors of our classical schools shew a decided preference 
to the dition of Dr. Lemprrern’s work, which is now offered to their notice, and which will be 
found to be quite worthy of their patronage and support. This work is undertaken at my own 
individual expense and risk, and it is reasonable to expect that the parties, who are interested in 
the old work; will use the powerful means, which they čan with much success employ throughout 
the trade to maintain the sale of it, and impede the saleof mine. I appeal to the intelligence, 
the learning, and the discernment of schoolmasters, tutors, and professors, to uphold me in my 
aiga agaiust any combination of persons, however powerful, and to assist me in those exertions, 
of which they, themselves and their scholars, will reap the literary benefit. 


S 


E. H. BARKER, 
Thetford; Dec, 11, 1827. 


TO 
JOĦN ANTHON, ESQ. 


Drar BrormeR, 


Ir the present dedication be not in strict unison with the regulations of literary eti- 
quette, my only apology is, that, in affixing to these pages the name of my best adviser and 
friend, I am giving utterance to feelings too sacred in their nature to be trammelled by the 
mere customs of the day. Nor indeed, apart éven from every consideration of duty and 
attachment, do I see any good reason to abandon the course, which I am pursuing, or to 
doubt for a moment of its propriety. I might, it is true, have selected some more titled indi- 
vidual, and have sent forth my humble labors under other and more imposing auspices ; but 
where could I have found one more ardently attached to the splendid exertions of departed 
intellect ? or, (if a brother be allowed to express the opinion,) onë better qualified to appre- 
ciate the genius and the taste of antiquity? ; : 

Allow me to occupy your attention for a few moments in relation to the work, which is 
here presented, and the improvements, if they deserve to be so termed, which have been 
made init. To the student, who is desirous of an acquaintance with the general features of 
ancient times, the C/assical Dictionary of Dr. Lemprisre has always been recommended as a 
sure and accurate guide; and so high a reputation has the work obtained, as to have passed 
through more than twélve editions in England, and four in our own country. That it is in 
many respécts worthy of great commendation, few will deny, since, from the direct bearing, 
which it exercises on the studies of the young scholar, it cannot but prove to him a pleasing 
and valuable auxiliary; while the man of general reading will be enabled to glean from its 
pages information on almost any point of antiquity, which he may wish to investigate. That 
it is worthy, however, of the blind admiration, which many seem to entertain for it, or can 
be considered as accurate in many of its details, no one who has bestowed on it the same 
patient examination, which I have done, will be disposed to afirm. Having had frequent 
occasion to refer the young student to the pages of LEMPRIERE, I was often startled by the 
strange answers, which a perusal of the work led him to give to questions, that had been pro- 
posed; and having my attention thus drawn to a closer examination of the volume, I soon 
became convinced that it was a strange medley of valuable materials and miserable trash, of 
correct information and careless conjecture; and, what was far worse, that the precept of the 
Roman Satirist, which no instructor of youth should for a moment lose sight of, was violated 
in almost every page. There seemed, indeed, to be a strange pruriency on the part of the 
author, and one totally irreconcileable with his sacred profession, to bring forward on many 
occasions what should have remained covered with the mantle of oblivion. Often, in place of 
stating important particulars respecting an individual or a nation, some disgusting trait of 
moral deformity was alone mentioned, and it was thought fit information for the youthful 
student to call his attention to what could have no other tendency than to initiate him in the 
mysteries of heathen iniquity. I trust that I shall not be thought to have used too unsparing 
a hand in removing what was thus offensive; my only regret indeed is, that I have allowed 
any portion of it to remain. Worse than idle are all the efforts of the scholar, if moral purity 
be a stranger to his breast, and vainly will he toil in the rich mine of antiquity, if every step 
exposes him to some fatal damp, which may prostrate for ever both his principles and his 
happiness. 

It was with no small pleasure, therefore, that I received from a very respectable quarter an 
application to edit the Classical Dictionary of Dr, LEMPRIERE. On stating my opinion of 
the work, the proprietor, with great liberality, placed it entirely under my control, and 
allowed me to make whatever alterations I might deem proper. The incessant labor, which 
a work of this kind required, no one can well imagine, who has not had the evil fortune, I 
might almost call it, of being engaged in a similar undertaking. Every leisure-moment, 
which could be obtained from the fatiguing routine of academic instruction, and from the two 
elementary works, which I chanced to be editing, when the offer was made for the present 
volume, has, I need not tell you how faithfully, been bestowed upon this almost Herculean 
task. Application such as this, however, could not but prove injurious to health, and long 
before the end of the volume was reached, I was compelled to relinquish the original plan, and 
make additions only where they could not in any way be omitted. The result of all this is, 
that LEMPRIERE’S Dictionary is here offered in a far less offensive garb than heretofore, and 
with such alterations as I trust cannot but prove useful. The plan pursued by me has been 
to inclose the added portions in brackets, an arrangement which, though to some it may occa- 
sionally wear an awkward appearance, was yet the best and least ostentatious that could be 
devised. The number of additions, many of which constitute entire articles, is above three 
thousand, exclusive of simple references from one part of the volume to another. Besides 
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these, alterations have been silently made, in almost every page, in the language of the 
original. To some, the additions may appear so numerous, as to give rise to the suspicion 
that many things have been altered or added in the mere spirit of correction, The answer to 
such is, that even now the work is highly susceptible of still farther improvement, and that 
my chief fear is, lest they, who are well acquainted with these subjects, may censure me for 
having allowed so much to pass uncorrected. — f ; 

The most important head in LEMPRIERE’s Dictionary is that of ancient geography, and on 
this by far the largest portion of my time has been bestowed. My principal guide has been 
the excellent work of Mannrerv*, which is, I believe, little known in this country, and yet 
forms one of the most valuable treatises in this department of instruction. I have in almost 
every instance given him the preference to D’Anvit1x, not from any wish to depreciate the 
merits of the latter, but from a firm conviction of the decided superiority of the German 
scholar. Much valuable matter has also been obtained from the Geography of Maurs-Brun. 
The additions made to the geographical articles in Lemprimre will prove, I trust, the more 
useful, inasmuch as those parts of the original, of which they supply the place, were written 
in a manner so utterly careless and inaccurate, as, in most instances, to bid defiance to any 
thing short of total alteration. 

As far as relates to classical criticism or controversy, the best writers have been uniformly 
consulted, and, where the limits of the volume would not admit of any extended detail, a 
reference has been made to such works, as will furnish more ample sources of information. 
As often, too, as it was practicable, an account of the latest and best editions of ancient 
authors has been given, in addition to those already cited by Dr. LEMPRIERE. 

The Chronological Table has been retained unaltered, except that the erroneous mode of 
computation, established by Dr. Lempriers, has been rectified in a Note at the beginning of 
the Table, for the substance of which I am indebted to the Classical Geography of Dr. BUTLER, 
the learned editor of Aiscuyius. The Tables of Measures, &c. have also been allowed to 
remain. 

In addition to all that has been said, it is deemed necessary to state, that, in order to make 
room for the new matter, much useless lumber has been thrown out of the work. Of what 
possible value can it be to the scholar to learn merely of one individual, that he was “a 
soldier,” of another, that he was “ a sailor,” of a third, that he was “ a man of Pelopon- 
nesus ?”” Or what good end can it answer to crowd a book with the name of every petty 
village in Greece, unless that name be associated with some feature of her history ? And yet 
all this was done in the original work, in almost every page, to the continual exclusion’ of 
valuable and interesting information. 

Tn the remarks, which I have made respecting theswork of Dr. Lemerre, I have been 
actuated solely by a sense of duty, not by any wish to deprive his memory of the honors, 
which have been conferred upon it. To borrow the idea of the great critic of antiquity, he 
deserves rather to be commended for what he has done, than to be censured for what he has 
lef undone. Far be it from me, therefore, to rob him in any way of the praises, which are 

is due: 
Nle habeat secum, servetque sepulcro ! 


C. ANTHON. 
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In presenting a new Edition of LEMPRIERE’S Dictionary to the notice of the public, the 
Editor feels himself called on to render his sincere acknowledgments for the very flattering 
patronage, which has been extended to his labors. The rapid sale of the previous impression 
has induced him to spare no efforts toward rendering the present volume still more deserving 
of public patronage, both as regards typographical appearance, and the nature of the additions, 
which have been made to the work itself. Not only have all the articles previously altered or 
added been carefully revised, and, whenever it appeared requisite, materially enlarged, but 
many of them have also been written anew; and, besides this, important and extensive addi- 
tions have been still farther made to the work. It was stated in the Preface to the 
Fifth Edition, that the whole number of additions, which have been appended to the 
volume, amounted to above three thousand; in the present Edition they exceed four thou- 
sand. In making this statement, the Editor is conscious of being actuated by any other than 
feelings of ostentation, or a wish to magnify his labors by an imposing display of their 
numerical strength. He owes it to himself, however, to be thus explicit respecting the nature 
and extent of those labors, lest any may imagine that he is desirous of elevating his own 
reputation upon the ruins of another’s fame, or of acquiring for himself a character for 
scholarship by a few specious and paltry improvements. 

The articles, on which the most labor has been bestowed, are the following :—Aristotedes, 
Canne, Capua, Carneades, Carthago, Caucasus, Celta, Chaldea, Cicero, Cimmeru, Cyclopes, 
Daricus, Decemviri, Delphi, Diogenes, Dithyrambus, Druides, Eleusis, Epicurus, Eridanus, 
Euphrates, Falernus, Ganges, Gigantes, Grecia, Hercules, Hetruria, Homerus, Horatius, Hyper- 
borei, Ierne, Hias, Imaus, India, Indus, Lones, Josephus, Italia, Julianus, Jupiter, Lacedemo, Lec- 
tonia, Mare Mediterraneum, Melita, Memnonium, Mercurius, Meroé, Muse, Museus, Mæris, 
Mycale, Mycene, Nepos, Niger, Nilus, Odyssea, Orosius, Orpheus, Osiris, Padus, Pæstum, Pale- 
stina, Palmyra, Pandora, Pantheon, Pelasgi, Phaéto, Phænicia, Photius, Pindarus, Piræus, Plato, 
Pomptine Paludes, Prometheus, Pyramides, Pythagoras, Quintilianus, Quintus Curtius, Roma, 
Rubico, Sallustius, Samaria, Scylax, Seleucia, Senatus, Seres, Sibyllæ, Sido, Kilius Italicus, 
Sophocles, Sphinx, Stephanus, Stesichorus, Strongyle, Suidas, Sunium, Syene, Symmachus, 
Tacitus, Tanais, Taprobane, Tarsus, Taurus, Tentyra, Terentius, Thales, Thebæ, Thermopylæ, 
Thucydides, Thule, Tigris, Troja, Valerius Maximus, Varro, Velleius Paterculus, Veneti, Vesuvius, 
Ulpianus, Xenopho, Zeno, Zenobia. Of these articles many occupy several columns. ‘ 

Along with the additions, which have been made to the present volume, the Editor has 
introduced whatever appeared new and interesting in the theories of the day. He has taken 
the liberty, also, of occasionally intruding theories of his own. Regarding these last with a 
partial eye, as every one is induced to regard the creations of his own imagination, he has 
been bold enough to place them by the side of other and more approved theories, not from the 
vain desire of instituting a comparison between his own and the labors of others, but that the 
presence of the latter might in some degree shield his own efforts from the animadversions of 
sober and cautious criticism. As regards the nature of some of the articles, which have been 
just particularly enumerated, the reader will find, under Aristoteles, an enlarged biography of 
that philosopher ; under Carthago, an account of the ancient Punic literature ; under Chaldæa, 
a theory respecting the Sclavonic origin of the Chaldzan race; under Cicero, an analysis of 
the works of that illustrious Roman ; under Cyclopes, a theory respecting their location, and 
the etymology of their name; under Daricus, remarks on the value of that coin ; under Decem- 
viri, a theory respecting the origin of the Roman laws ; under Druides, some remarks on that 
singular priesthood ; under Eleusis, an explanation of the probable object of the mysteries ; 
under Eridanus and Phaéto, remarks respecting the existence, in former ages, of a milder 
temperature in the north of Europe; under Falernus, an account of the Roman wines, and 
the situation of the Falernian vineyards; under Gigantes, an argument against the possible 
existence, at any period, of a gigantic race ; under Grecia and Jones, a theory respecting the 
movements and history of the earlier tribes of Greece; under Hercules, a theory identifying 
that hero with the sun; under Hetruria, a theory reconciling the conflicting opinions of the 
learned in relation to the origin of the Etrurians ; under Homerus, remarks on the several 
theories, which have been started respecting the Poet and his works, and an attempt to prove 
that alphabetic writing was known in the age of Homer; under Horatius, remarks on the 
Epistle to the Pisos; under Hyperborei, a theory respecting the early settlements of the human 
race; under Jerne, remarks on the early religious system of Ireland; under Jmaus, a full 
account of that remarkable chain; under Josephus, remarks on the works of that writer, 
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and on the passage, in which mention is made of our Saviour; under Italia, a theory 
respecting the early population of that country; under Jupiter, an analysis of the religion of 
Greece; under Lacedemo, »remarks respecting the aflinity between the Lacedemonians and 
Hebrews; under Lectonia, a theory respecting that ancient land, now sunk beneath the waters 
of the Mediterranean ; under Mediterraneum Mare, a theory respecting the overflowing of the 
Hellespont, and the inundation of the northern coast of Africa; under Melita, remarks upon 
the voyage of St. Paul; under Memnonum, a theory respecting the Egyptian Memno; under 
Mycale and Nepos, corrections of the historian ; under Niger and Nilus, a full account of those 
streams; under Orpheus, remarks on the several theories of the learned respecting the 
Orphic remains, and an attempt to prove that the ancient bard was of Indian origin; under 
Pandora, remarks on that old tradition, and an attempt to establish an analogy between it 
and the Scriptural account of the origin of evil; under Pelasgi, remarks on that singular 
race, and on the introduction of alphabetic writing into Greece ; under Pindarus, remarks 
on his lyric productions; under Plato, remarks on the life and doctrines of that philoso- 
pher; under Pomptine Paludes, an historical account of the Pontine Marshes ; under Pyra- 
mides, an account of those structures, and a theory respecting their origin; under Pythagoras, 
remarks on the life and doctrines of that philosopher ; under Roma, a theory respecting 
the true origin of Rome; under Sphinx, an account of the excayation of that monument $ 
under Syene, remarks on the position of that place 3 under Zacilus, remarks on _the 
Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus ; under Taurus, a full description of that range of mountains; _ 
under Tentyra, remarks upon the famous Zodiac; under Thebe, remarks on the origin, 
history, and ruins of that famous city, and on the state of the arts in ancient Egypt, 
together with an account of the mummies; under Thermopylæ, a description of that pass ; 
under Thule, remarks on the probable location of that island; under Troja, remarks on 
the site of ancient Troy, and the true cause of the Trojan War; under Varro, an account of 
the life and writings of that learned Roman ; under Veneli, a theory respecting their Sclavonie¢ 
origin; under Zeno, remarks on the life of that philosopher, and the doctrines of the Stoic 
sect. Of these theories, the one on which most labor has been bestowed, and to which the 
attention of the student is particularly invited, is that respecting the rue origin of Rome, 
The Editor regrets that he could not obtain access, while preparing it, to the History of Rome 
by the celebrated Niebuhr, as it would in that event have assumed, no doubt, a more conclus 
sive and satisfactory shape. 

In addition to the works mentioned in the Preface to the Fifth Edition, from which valuable 
aid has been derived in the preparation of the preceding articles, the Editor takes the present 
opportunity of enumerating; UKERT’S Geographie der Griechen und Römer; MICHAELIS’ S 
Spicilegium Geographie Hebreorum Exteræ; SCHOELL, Histoire de la Littérature Grecque 
Profane; Histoire Abrégée de la Latiérature Romaine, by the same author; MOHNIKE’S 
Geschichte der Litteratur der Griechen und Römer; TIRABOSCHI, Storia della Letteratura 
lahana; DunLors History ef Roman Litterature; VaLPy’s Classical Journal; the Museum 
Criticum; and RITTER Vorhille Europäischer Vitkergeschichten vor Herodotus. Of the last 
of these, however, the Editor has made but a sparing use, as he intends, at some future day, 
to lay before the public a work on the connection between the religious systems of the Eastern 
and Western nations, of which the profound investigations of Rirrer will be made the 
basis. 

The Editor concludes with the hope that the various theories, which the young student may 
find in the course of this volume, will, if they produce n6 other result; teach him at least how 
wide a field for speculation still remains unexplored amid the apparently trite subjects of 
classical antiquity, while to the critic he would address himself in the language of an ancient 
writer :—Sequimur probabilia, nec ullra id quam quod verisimile occurrit, progredi possumus, et 
refellere sine perlinacia et refelli sine iracundia parati sumus. 


C. ANTHON, 
Col. College, April 25th, 1827. 


PREFACES 


DR. LEMPRIERE. 


T. In the following pages it has been the wish of the AuTHOR to give the most accurate and 
satisfactory account of the proper names, which occur in reading the Classics, and, by a 
judicious collection of anecdotes and historical facts, to draw a picture of ancient times, not 
less instructive than entertaining. Such a work, it is haped, will not be deemed an useless 
acquisition in the hands of the public; and while the student is initiated in the knowledge of 
history and mythology, and familiarised with the ancient situation and extent of kingdoms 
and cities, that no longer exist, the man of letters may, perhaps, find it not a contemptible 
companion, from which he may receive information, and be made a second time acquainted 
with many important particulars, which time, or more laborious occupations, may have erased. 
from his memory: In the prosecution of his plan, the AuTuor has been obliged to tread in the 
steps of many learned men, whose studies have been directed, and not without success, to 
facilitate the attainment of classical knowledge, and the ancient languages. Their compositions 
have been to him a source of information, and he trusts that their labors have now found new 
elucidation in his own, and that, by a due consideration of every subject, he has been enabled 
to imitate their excellencies, without copying their faults. Many compositions of the same 
nature have issued from the press, but they are partial and unsatisfactory. The attempts to 
be concise have rendéred the labors of one barren and uninstructive, while long and uncon- 
nected quotations of passages, from Greek and Latin writers, disfigure the page of the other, 
and render the whole insipid and disgusting. It cannot, therefore, be a discouraging employ- 
ment now, to endeavour to finish what others have left imperfect, and, with the conciseness 
of STEPHENS, to add the diffuse researches of Luoxp, HOFFMAN, Coruer, &c. After paying 
due attention to the ancient poets and historians, from whom the most authentic information 
can be received, the labors of more modern authors have been consulted, and every compo- 
sition, distinguished for the clearness and perspicuity of historical narration, or geographical 
descriptions, has been carefully examined, Truly sensible of what he owes to modern Latin 
and English writers and commentators, the AuTHOR must not forget to make a public acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance he has likewise received from the labors of the French. In the 
Siècles Payens of L'ABBE SABATIER DE Castres, he has found all the information, which 
judicious criticism, and a perfect knowledge of heathen mythology could procure. The compo- 
sitions of L’ Aser Banier have also been useful; and in the Dictionnaire Historique of a literary 
Society, printed at Caen, a treasure of original anecdotes, and a candid selection and arrange- 
ment of historical facts, have been discovered. 

{t was the original design of the AUTHOR of this Dictionary, to give a minute explanation of 
all the names, of which Prıny and other ancient geographers make mention; but, upon a 
second consideration of the subject, he was convinced that it would have increased his volume 
in bulk, and not invalue. The learned reader will be sensible of the propriety of this remark, 
when he recollects that the names of many places mentioned by Prinx and Pausanias, occur 
nowhere else in ancient authors, and that to find the true situation of an insignificant village, 
mentioned by STRABO, no other writer but Srrazo is to be consulted. A 

This Dictionary being undertaken more particularly for the use of schools, it has been 
thought proper to mark the quantity of the penultimate of every word, and to assist the 
student, who can receive no fixed and positive rules for pronunciation. In this the authority 
of Smurutus has been followed, as also Lrxpxs’s Edition of Lassr’s Catholici Indices. 

As every publication should be calculated to facilitate literature, and to be serviceable to the 
advancement of the sciences, the AUTHOR of this Dictionary did not presume to intrude him- 
self upon the public, before he was sensible that his humble labors would be of some service to 
the lovers of the ancient languages. The undertaking was for the use of schools: therefore 
he thought none so capable of judging of its merit, and of ascertaining its utility, as those 
who preside over the education of youth. With this view, he took the liberty to communicate 
his intentions to several gentlemen in that line, not less distinguished for purity of criticism 
than for their classical abilities, and from them he received all the encouragement, which the 
desire of contributing to the advancement of learning can expect. To them, therefore, for 
their approbation and friendly communications, he publicly returns his thanks, and hopes that, 
now his labors are completed, his Dictionary may claim from them that patronage and that 
support, to which, in their opinion, the specimen of the work seemed to be entitled. He has 
paid due attention to their remarks; he has received with gratitude their judicious observas 
tions; and cannot pass over in silence their obliging recommendations, and | particularly the 
friendly advice he has received from the Rey, R, VALPY, Master of Reading School, 
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ants of Greece and Italy, he is particularly indebted to the useful collection 
Porrrer, of Gopwyn, and» Kenner. In the Tables of ancient Coins, Weigh 
which he has annexed to the body of the Dictionary, : 
of Dr. ArsurHNoT. The quoted authorities have been carefully examined, and frequently 
revised; and, it is hoped, the opinions of mythologists will appear without confusion, and be 
found divested of all obscurity. n : a an. 

Therefore, with all the confidence, which an earnest desire of being useful can command, 
the AUTHOR offers the following pages to the public, conscious that they may contain inaccu- 
racies and imperfections. A Dictionary, the candid reader is well aware, cannot be made per- 
fect all at once; it must still have its faults and omissions, however cautious and vigilant 
the AUTHOR may have been, and in every page there may be found, in the opinion of some, 
room for improvement, and for addition. Before the candid, therefore, and the impartial, he 
lays his publication, and for whatever observation the friendly critic may make, he will shew 
himself grateful, and take advantage of the remarks of every judicious reader, should the 
favors and the indulgence of the public demand a Second Edition, 


Pembroke College, Oxford, November, 1788. 


TI. Tue very favorable reception, which the First Edition of the Classical Dictionary has 
met from the public, fully evinces the utility of the performance. From the consciousness of 
this, the AUTHOR has spared no pains to render the Second Edition more deserving of the same 
liberal patronage. The hints of friends, and the animadversions of critics, have been carefully 
adopted, and almost every article has been corrected and improved. Not only haye new names 
been introduced, but the dates of events have been more exactly ascertained ; and, therefore, 
to such as compare the two Editions, the improvements will appear numerous and important 
in every page. 

In answer to those gentlemen, who have objected against the smallness of the print, and 
have recommended a larger type, the AuTHOR begs leave to observe, that it has been found 
impracticable to remove the inconvenience : somuch matter could not well have been compressed 
in one octavo; and it must be remembered that the book is intended as a volume of occasiona 
reference, and, therefore, that it cannot long fatigue the eye. ec 


It will be found not an unnecessary addition, to-have an account of the best editions of each 
Classic at the end,of the respective character of the authors. Dr. Harwoon’s plan has in 
general been attended to, but the price has not been inserted from its great fluctuation, which 
often depends more upon the caprice of opinion than upon real value, 


London, July, 1792. 


TII. Tur improvements introduced into.this Third Edition will be discovered to be nume- 
rous and essential. The AurHor would have recommended his work to the same liberal pa- 
tronage, which the public have already extended to the two preceding impressions, without 
apology, did he not conceive that some answer is due to the Preface of the Bibliotheca Classica, 
published at Daventer, in Holland, inthe year 1794. The anonymous Editor, whose language 
proves his abilities as a scholar, after reflecting with unbecoming severity upon the First Edition 
of this work, has not only been guided by the same plan, not only literally translated and 
adopted as his own, verbatim, almost every article, but followed the original so closely, as even 
faithfully to copy some of the errors, which the Second Edition, published in 1792, corrected 
and which, in a composition so voluminous and so complex, it is not possible for the most 
minute attention to avoid. Such an attack must, therefore, be deemed as illiberal as it is 
unfriendly ; but, however, far from wishing to detract from the merit of judgment and per- 
severance in the Translator, the Au THOR considers himself indebted to him for the elegance and 
the correctness of the language, in which he has made the Dictionary appear in a Latin dress, 


and consequently for the recommendation, which he has given to his labors among the learned 
on the Continent. 


Abingdon, February, 1797. 
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ABA 


Azz, [I. a city of Phocis, situate (Paus. 
10, 35.) at no great distance from Elatea, and 
to the right of that place going towards Opus. 
The inhabitants had a tradition that they were 
of Argive descent, and that their city was 
founded by, and received its name from, Abas, 
son of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, and grand- 
son of Danaus. (Paus.) It is more than pro- 
bable, however, that it was of Thracian, or, in 
other words, of Pelasgic, origin. Abe was 
-early celebrated for its oracle of Apollo, which 
Steph. B. makes to have been of greater anti- 
quity than that at Delphi. (ñv 0 rotro pavreiay 
roù Tod ty Acagois. Steph. B. s. v. "AGas.) The 
fame of this oracle reached even to Asia, since 
we find it among the number of those consulted 
by Croesus. (Herod. 1, 46.) And, in later 
days, the Romans also testified their respect for 
the character of the place, by conceding im- 
portant privileges to the Abæans, and allowing 
them to live under their own laws. (Paus.) 
During the Persian invasion, the army of 
Xerxes set fire to the temple at Abæ, and 
nearly destroyed it. We find it, however, not 
long after, again giving oracles, though in this 
dilapidated state, and consulted for that purpose 
by an agent of Mardonius. (Herod. 8, 134.) 
In the Sacred war, a body of Phocians having 
fled to it for refuge, the Thebans burnt what 
remained of the temple completely to the 
ground, destroying at the same time these 
miserable suppliants. (Diod. S. 16, 58.) The 
emperor Hadrian caused another temple to he 
built, but it was much inferior in size to the 
former. This city possessed also a forum, and 
atheatre. The ruins of the place are pointed 
out by Sir W. Gell, in his Lunerary (226.), 
near the modern village of Exarcho. Il. 
The Scholiast on Sophocles (Oed. 7. 890.) 
makes mention of: a city in Lycia, called Abe, 
( Aut, róros Adxtas,) where Apollo is said to 
have had a temple. This, however, is pro- 
nounced to be a palpable error by the best com- 
mentators. Compare Berk. ad Steph. B. 
III. Steph. B. mentions a city of the name of 
Aba in Caria. (dori òè yaan” Aba, róis Kagias.) 
Of this, however, nothing is known. Compare 
Berk. ad loc. | 
[Asacanum, an ancient city of the Siculi, in 
the island of Sicily, to the south-west of Mes- 
sana. It was situate on a steep hill, and its 
ruins are supposed to be those in the vicinity of 
the modern Tripi. Abacenum is mentioned 
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by Diod. S. (14, 90.) as an early ally of Car- 


thage, and it was in consequence of this alliance 
that Dionysius of Syracuse wrested from it a 
part of the adjacent territory, and founded in 
its vicinity the colony of T'yndaris, (14, 78.) 
Ptolemy calls this city "ACéxas«, but all the 
other Greek writers give ’AGzzaivay as the name. 
According to Bochart, the Punic appellation 
was Abacin, from Abac, “ extollere,’ in refer- 
ence to the lofty situation of the place. Com- 
pare Cluver. Sic. Ant. 2. p. 386.] 

AxXius. [See Basilia.] 

Apanres. [An ancient people of Greece, 
whose origin is not clearly ascertained. It is 
probable that they came first from Thrace, and, 
having settled in Phocis, built the city of Abe. 
From this quarter, a part of them would seem 
to have removed to Huboa, and hence the 
name of Abantias, or Abantis, which this island 
sometimes bears. (Strabo, 10, 444, Cas —4, 9. 
Tzs.) Some of this wandering race subse- 
quently left Eubæa, and settled for a time in 
the island of Chios. (Paus. 7, 4.) Another 
and larger body passed from Eubæa to Ionia. 
(Herod. 1,146.) A third band, returning in 
company with some of the Locri from the Tro- 
jan war, were driven to the coast of Epirus, and 
established themselves in a part of Thesprotia, 
where they inhabited the city of Thronium and 
gave the name of dbantis to the adjacent terri- 
tory. (Paus. 5, 22.) The Thracian origin of 
the Abantes is contested by Mannert (Geogr. 
der Gr. und R. 8, 246.) though it is supported, 
in some degree, bythe authority of Aristotle, as 


| cited by Strabo. (/.c.) Mannert makes them 


to have been a branch of the great Ionic race, 
and the original inhabitants of Hubooa. In 
this, however, he is contradicted by the express 
words of Herodotus (1, 146.), who asserts, that 
they had nothing in common with the Ionians 
among whom they had settled, not even their 
name: (rosi luvlns piru 000% rod bvómaros obey.) 
The Abantes had a custom of cutting off the 
hair of the head before, and suffering it to grow 
long behind, whence Homer describes them, (X. 
2,542.) as "Abuvres oribey xowowvees. Plutarch 
(Vit. Thes. 5.) states, that they did this in or- 
der to prevent the enemy, whom they always 
boldly fronted, from seizing them by the hair: 
on the fore-part of their heads. The truth is, 
however, that they wore the hair long behind 
as a badge of valor, and so the Scholiast om 
Homer would seem to mean by the words å- 
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oslus shew, which he employs. The custom of 
wearing long hair was characteristic of many, if 
not all, of the warlike nations of antiquity. It 
prevailed among the Scythians, who were wont 
also to cut off the hair of their captives as a 
mode of indicating slavery. (Hesych. v. Szubioci. 
—Bayert Mem. Scyth. in Comment. Acad. Petr. 
1732, 388.) We find it likewise among the 
Thracians, the Spartans, the Gauls, (Galli co- 
mati,) and the early Romans, (intonsi Romani.) 
As to the origin of this custom among the 
Spartans, Herod. 
error, when he dates it from the battle of Thy- 
rea, since Xenopho (Lac. Pol. 11, 3.) expressly 
refers it to the time of Lycurgus. (Compare 
Plut. Vit. Lys.\.) The practice of scalping, 
which, according to Herod. (4, 64.) existed 
among the ancient Scythians, (compare Casaub. 
ad Athen. 12. p. 524., 9. p. 410.) and which is 
still found among the North-American Indians, 
appears to owe its origin to this peculiar regard 
for the hair of the head. The greatest trophy 
for the victor to gain, or for the vanquished to 
lose, would be a portion of that which they 
each had regarded as the truest badge of ya- 
Jor, and the skin of the head would be taken 
with it for the purpose of keeping the hair to- 
gether. On the other hand, shaving the head 
was a peaceful and religious custom, directly 
opposed to the one which has just been men- 
tioned, It was an indispensable rite among the 
priests of Egypt, (Herod. 2, 36.) and even the 
deities of that country are represented in its 
hieroglyphics with their heads perfectly free 
from hair. Hence too may be explained what 
Herod. relates of the Argippai, or ba/d-headed 
Scythians, (4, 23.) The historian informs us, 
that no one offered violence to these Argippæi ; 
that they were accounted sacred, and that there 
were no warlike weapons among them. May 
they not have been one of those sacerdotal 
colonies, which, migrating at a very remote 
period from the plains of India, spread them- 
selves not only over Scythia, but over so large 
a portion of the farther regions of the West P] 

Agantas, and Anawrripgs, I. a patronymic 
given to the descendants of Abas, king of Argos, 
such as Acrisius, Danaé, Perseus, Atalanta, &e. 
Ovid. [II. One of the ancient names of the 
island of Kuba, (see Abantes.) Pliny (H. N, 
4, 12.) and Priscian (Perieg. 544.) both use 
this term. Strabo, however, calls the island 
Abantis, 10. p. 444. Cas.—4, 9. Tzs. | 

AxBantTYpAs made himself master of Sicyo, 
after he had murdered Clinias, the father’ of 
Aratus, He was himself soon after assassi- 
nated, s.c. 251. Plut. in Arat. 

Azantis. [See Abantias. | 

Aziris, [I. a Scythian, or Hyperborean, 
of whom mention is made by several ancient 
writers. Iamblichus, in his life of Pythagoras, 
(p. 28. Kust.) states, that Abaris was a disciple 
of this philosopher, and performed many won- 
ders by means of an arrow, which he had re- 
ceived from Apollo. Herod. informs us (4, 36), 
that he was carried on this arrow over the whole 
earth without tasting food. There are strong 
doubts, however, with respect to the accuracy of 
the historian’s text, as given by Wesseling and 
Valck, The old editions read, ws ròs dierdy 
FeeePeve e a o a obdey cizesev0s, which agrees with 
the account given in the fragment of Lycurgus 
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(1, 82.) would seem to be in | 
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cited by the empress Eudocia, (Villois. Anecd. 
Gr.1, 20.) wherein it is said, that he traversed 
the whole of Greece, holding in his hand an 
arrow, as the symbol of Apollo. The time 
when Abaris came into Greece, is variously 
given, (Bentley, Diss. Ep, Phal. 95. ed. 1816.) 
Some fix it at the third Olympiad (Harpocr. 


| Suid.) others at the twenty-first, and others 
again much lower, There is one authority, 


however, which is entitled to great weight. It 
is that of Pindar, as given by Harpocr., accord- 
ing to which Abaris came to Greece, while 
Croesus was on the throne of Lydia. (ʻO 2 
Tlivdagos nari Keoicov roy Avday Bucirta Onoly 
"Agon ruguyevicbos. Harpocr.) Abaris visited 
Greece on an extraordinary occasion. The 
whole earth was ravaged by a pestilence, and 
the oracle of Apollo, on being consulted, gave 
answer that the scourge would only cease, when 
the Athenians should offer up vows for all 
nations. Another account makes him to have 
left his native country in consequence of a 
famine. (Villois. Anecd. Gr. l.c.) Abaris made 
himself known throughout Greece as a per- 
former of wonders. He delivered oracular re- 
sponses, (Clem. Alex. Str. 1. p.399.) healed all 
kinds of maladies, by means of charms or ex- 
orcisms, (Plato Charm. 1, 312, Bekk.) drove 
away storms, pestilence, and every kind of evil. 
His oracles are said to have been left behind 
him in writing. (Apollonius, Hist. Comment. c. 4. 
Compare the Scholiast on Aristoph. ‘Ives p. 
331, as emended by Scaliger.) The money 
which he obtained for these various services, 
Abaris is said to have consecrated, on his return 
home, to Apollo, (Jambi. V. P. 19.) whence 
Bayle has been led to conclude that it was the 
collecting of a pious contribution, which formed 
one of the motives of his journey to Greece. 
(Dict. Hist. et Crit. 1, 4. ed, 1720. fol.) He 
formed also a Palladium out of the bones of 
Pelops, and sold it to the Trojans. (Jul. Firmu- 
cus, de Err. Prof. Rel. 16.) Modern opinions 
in relation to this individual are, as is uatural, 
extremely various. Brucker (Hist. Phil, 1, 355. 
—infield, 1,115.) regards him as one, who, 
like Empedocles, Epimenides, Pythagoras, and 
others, went from place to place imposing on 
the vulgar by false pretensions to supernatural 
powers. Creuzer (Symb. trad. par Guigniaut, 
V. 2. Pt. 1. p. 267.) considers Abaris as be- 
longing to the curious chain of connexion be- 
tween the religious of the North and those of 
Southern Europe, and which is so distinctly in- 
dicated by the offerings accustomed to be sent to 
Delos from the country of the Hyperboreans, 
The same writer then goes on to cite a remark- 
able passage from the Malmarsaga :—“ From 
Greece came Abor and Samolis, with many ex- 
cellent men. They met with a very cordial recep- 
tion. _Their servant and successor was Herse 
of Glisisvalr.”” The allusion here is evidently 
to Abaris and Zamolxis; and, if the authenti- 
city of this passage be admitted, Abaris would 
seem to have been a Druid of the North and 
the country of the Hyperboreans may have 
been the Hebrides. “The doctrines of the 
Druids, as well as those of Zamolxis, have a 
striking resemblance to the tenets of the Py- 
thagorean school, and in this way we may ex- 
plain that part of the story of Abaris, which 
speaks of him in connexion with Pythagoras, 
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(Compare Origen. Philos. c.2. p. 882, and ¢. 25. 
p.906. ed. de la Rue.—Chardon de la Rochette, 
Miélanges de Critique, 1, 58. segg.) Unfortu- 
nately, however, for this theory, the Saga of 
Hialmar is a work, which the ablest critics of 


the North consider a manifest forgery. (Com-- 


pare Miiller’s Sagabibl. 2, 663. seqq.) Still, 
other grounds have been assumed for making 
\baris a member of the Druid priesthood, and 
the opinion is maintained by several writers. 
(Compare Toland, Misc. Works, 1, 181—Hig- 
gins’ Celtic Druids, p. 123.—Southern Review, 
No. 7. p. 21.) One argument is derived from 
the language of Himerius, as cited by Phot. 
Bibl. (Cod. 243. p. 1136. Rothom—2, 374. 
Bekk.) from which it would appear that he tra- 
velled in Celtic costume, dressed in a plaid and 
pantaloons. (yArupvds chiyyoucvs. .. . ġyagyu- 
Qldes tx agros zous axer nad yrovToy kvarsi- 
youcus.) Creuzer, after some remarks on this 
Druidical theory relative to Abaris, indulges in 
a very ingenious speculation of his own, by 
which Abaris is made to be a personification of 
writing, and of the doctrines which it seryes to 
communicate, as well as of the advantages re- 
sulting from these doctrines, and from science 
or wisdom in general. As the Runic characters 
of the North are here referred to, a part of his 
argument rests on the etymology of the term 
- Runic, (rinnen, runen, “to run,” “ to moye ra- 
pidly along.” ) This, together with the arrow- 
like form of most of the Runic characters, will 
make Abaris, travelling on his arrow, to be one 
who moves rapidly along, (Ruua,) the scribe, 
prophet, deliverer; and, at the same time, the 
personification of writing, as the source of all 
knowledge, and of safety to man. Thus, the 
legend of Abaris may mark the propagation of 
writing from the summits of Caucasus, for the 
spreading of civilization as well to the Greeks, 
as to the nations of the North. For other spe- 
culations on this curious and very interesting 
subject, compare the remarks of Muller (Dorier, 
1, 364. segg.) and Schwenk, (tymologisch-My- 
thologische Andeutungen, p. 358. segg.) This 
latter writer sees in Abaris the god himself, 
Apollo *Agzgevs or “Agaias, “ the luminous,” 
under the Macedonian form” Aézgis, become his 
own priest. (Creuzer’s Symb. trad. par Guig- 
miaut, V. 2, Pt. 1, p. 269.) II. A city of 
Egypt, called also Avaris, (Acvéeis)) and either 
founded by the shepherd-race, who overran the 
country, or else enlarged and strengthened by 
them. ‘The former supposition is the one more 
generally adopted. (Heeren, Ideen, 2, 117.) 
Manetho places it to the east of the Bubastic 
mouth of the Nile, in the Saitic nome. (Joseph. 
c. Ap. 1, 14.) Mannert makes it identical with 
what was afterwards called Pelusium ; for the 
name Abaris disappeared, when the shepherd- 
race retired from Egypt, and the situation of 
Pelusium coincides sufficiently well with the 
site of Pelusium, as far as authorities have 
reached us on this point. On comparing the 
name of the city here alluded to with that of 
the individual mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticle, a curious coincidence would seem to arise. 
The city of Abaris is occupied by, and receives 
its appellation from, the Hycsos, or shepherd- 
kings. The shepherd-race are represented in 
the Egyptian paintings as having blue eyes and 


light or ruddy-coloured hair, (Compare Lond, | years, Bc. 1384. 
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Now an individual named Abaris comes from 
Scythia, or from the country of the Hyperbo- 
reans, and is expressly styled by many of the 
ancient writers a priest of Apollo. But the only 
nation in Scythia, which is said to have wor- 
shipped the Grecian divinities, is the Budini. 
(Herod. 4,108.) Abaris, therefore, must in all 
probability have come from among them. These 
Budini, moreover, if our interpretation of a 
passage in Herod. be correct, had, like the 
shepherd-race, blue eyes and reddish bair. 
(Herod. ibid. Compare Salmas. Plin. Ex. in 
Solin. p. 133.) Here, then, we have a striking 
resemblance between the Budini of Scythia and 
the shepherd-race of Egypt in physical appear- 
ance, and no little weight is added to it by the 
strange coincidence between the name of the 
wandering philosopher and that of the strong- 
hold or capital of the Hycsos. If the Budini 
(Bud-int) were, as some suppose, (Ritter, For- 
halle, p. 153. seqq.) a sacerdotal colony of the 
worshippers of Budda from India, will it be 
looked on as visionary to regard the shepherd- 
race as a branch of the same sect, who, expelled 
from their homes, like the former, by the rival 
sect of Brahma, penetrated by a different route 
as far as Phoenicia and Egypt? The Budini, 
moreover, according to Herod. (4, 108.) spoke 
a language in part Greek, (yadoog . .. - TH Ò 
“EAAguzn yoeswvrui,) and yet, as Ritter very 
fairly shews, (Vorhadle, p. 459.) they came, not 
from Hellas, but from the more remote east, 
Is this one of the links between the Sanserit 
and the Grecian tongues? The shepherd-race, 
too, are regarded by some as the builders of the 
pyramids, that is, as having compelled the native 
Egyptians, whom they oppressed, to rear for 
them these enormous structures, (Heeren, Ideen, 
2, 118, in notis,) and it is curious to observe 
that the more ancient pagodas of India, while 
they afford the plainest proofs of their having 
been dedicated to the worship of Budda, ap- 
proach, the farther we go back, more and more 
nearly to the pyramidal form, 1, 64.—Mau- 
rice’s Ind. Antiq. 3, 29.} 

{Azarnis, or -us, I. A name given to that 
part of Mysia, in which Lampsacus was situate. 
Venus, according to the fable, here disowned 
(zxneviouro) her offspring Priapus, whom she 
had just brought forth, being shocked at hig 
deformity. Hence the origin of the appellation ; 
the first form having been Aparnis, which was 
subsequently altered to dbarms. Compare 
Steph. B., and the authorities cited by Berk. 
ad loc. II. A city in the above-mentioned 
district, lying south of Lampsacus. Steph. B.] 

Asas, [I. or Asus, a mountain of Armenia 
Major; according to D’Anville the modern 
Aln-dag, but maintained by Mannert to be the 
modem Ararat. It gives rise to the southern 
branch of the Euphrates. Mann. Geogr. 5,196. 
—~See Arsanias. II, A river of Albania, 
rising in the chain of Caucasus and falling into 
the Caspian sea. Ptolemy calls it the Albanus, 
On its banks Pompey defeated the Albanians, 
who had revolted. Plut. Vit. Pomp. 35.] 
III. The 12th king of Argos, son of Belus,’ 
some say of Lynceus and Hypermnestra; fa- 
mous for his genius and valor; father to Proe- 
tus and Acrisius; he built Abe; reigned 23 
[As regards, however, the 
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origin of Aba, compare the remarks under that 
article. Pindar (Pyth. 8, 77.), in speaking of 
‘Argos, designates it as ”ACæsros sdguzagous 
wyuds.] Paus. 2, 16. 10, 35, — Apollod. 2, 2. 
——IV. A Latin chief, who assisted Æneas 
against Turnus, and was killed by Lausus. 
Virg. Ain. 10, 170, &.——V. A centaur, 
famous for his skill in hunting. Ovid. Met. 
12, 306. VI. A soothsayer, to whom the 
Spartans erected a statue for his services to 
Lysander. Paus. 10, 9. 3 N 

Azasiris, [a district of Phrygia Epictetus, 
in the immediate vicinity of Mysia. In it was 
situate the city of Ancyra; and here also, ac- 
cording to Strabo (12, 576. Cas.) the river Ma- 
cestus, or Megistus, arose. | 

Axitos. [See Philz.] 

Axpatonimus, one of the descendants of the 
Kings of Sido, so poor that, to maintain him- 
self, he worked in a garden. When Alexander 
took Sido, he made him king, and enlarged 
his possessions on account of his great disinter- 
estedness. Justin. 11, 10. — Curt. 4, 1. [Diod. 
S. (17, 46) calls him Ballonymus (Barrdyuyzos), 
which is evidently a corruption of the true name 
as given by Curtius and Justin. Wesseling 
{ad Diod. S. l.c.) considers the word Abdalo- 
nimus equivalent, in the Pheenician tongue, to 
Abd-al-anim, i.e. “ Servus Dei predatoris,” 
and thinks that the latter part of the compound, 
anim, may be traced in the name of the god 
Anammelech, mentioned in 2 Kings, 17, 31. 
Gesenius (Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache 
und Schrift, p. 228) makes Abdalonimus, as an 
appellation, the same with Abd-alonim, “ The 
servant of the gods”? With respect to the in- 
dividual himself, it may be observed, that 
Diod. S. is certainly in error, when he speaks 

„of his having been appointed king of Tyre by 
Alexander; for that city had been destroyed and 
the inhabitants sold into slavery. The authority 
Curtius and Justin must be followed. | 

AspEra, [I. a city of Thrace, at the mouth 
of the river Néstus: Ephorus, according to 
Steph. B., wrote the name in the singular, AC- 
òngov, but the plural form is more usual, +z” A6G- 
dieu. The Clazomenian Timesius commenced 
the founding of this place, but, in consequence 
of the inroads of the Thracians, was unable to 
complete it. Not long after, it was re-colonized 
by a large body of Teians from Ionia, who, as 
Herod. states (1, 168.) had abandoned their 
city, when it was besieged by Harpagus, a ge- 
neral of Cyrus. Hence the Greek proverb, 
"ACOngu zuañ Talus dxonia. (Strabo, 14, 644. 
Cas.) Many of the Teians subsequently re- 
turned home; yet, notwithstanding this dimi- 
nution of numbers, Abdera remained no incon- 
siderable city. (Mannert, Geogr. 7, 214.) 
Seymnus (v. 666.—Geogr. Gr. Min. 2, 302. 
Gail.) makes the founder of the place to have 
been Abderus, who was fabled to have been 
torn in pieces by the horses of Diomedes, king 
of Thrace. Philostratus, on the other hand 
(Icon. 2, 35.) assigns this honor to Hercules, 
and states, that he named the city Abdera in 
memory of his friend Abderus, who had been 

estroyed, as we have just mentioned, H gi- 
nus, however (Fab. 30.) asserts that this Ab- 
derus was merely a slave of Diomedes, whom 

Hercules killed along with his master. Another 
authority, that of Pomponius Mela Ces) 
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ascribes the founding of this city to Abdera, or 
Abthera, a sister of Diomedes. Amid these 
conflicting statements, the most worthy of re- 
liance is that which we have given at the com- 
mencement of this article. The city of Abdera 
was the birth-place of many distinguished men, 
such as Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, 
and Hecateus; the last of whom, however, 
must not be confounded with the native of Mi- 
letus. (Creuzer, Hist. Antiq. Gr. Fragm. p.9, 
and 28.) But, notwithstanding the celebrity of 
some of their fellow-citizens, the people of Ab- 
dera, as a body, labored under the reputation 
of gross stupidity. In the Chiliads of Erasmus, 
and the Adagia Veterum, many sayings of the 
ancients are recorded in allusion to this failing 
on the part of the Abderites ; such as ’ACng0- 
àbyos, (“ stultiloquus,’) ’ACdngirixey, (“ stoli- 
Among the Latin writers, we find 
Cicero styling Rome, on account of the stupidity 
of its senators, an Abdera, (Zp. ad Att. 4, 16.) 
and Juvenal stigmatising Abdera itself as “the 
native country of blockheads,” (vervecum pa- 
triam, 10,50.) Martial also (10, 25.) speaks 
of the “ Abderitane pectora plebis.’ No doubt, 
however, much of this is mere exaggeration. 
Abdera was the limit of the Odrysian empire 
to the west. (Thuc. 2, 29.) It afterwards fell 
under the power of Philip, and, at a later period, 
was delivered up by one of its citizens into the 
hands of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. (Diod. S. 
Fragm. l. 30.—9, 413, Bip.) Under the Ro- 
mans it became a free city, and retained the 
title of Abdera libera even as late as the time 
of Pliny, (H. N. 4,11.) This place was famous 
for its mullets and other fish. (Dorion ap. Athen. 
3, 37. Archestr. ap. eund. 7, 124.) In the middle 
ages Abdera degenerated into a very small town, 
to which the name of Polystylus was attached, 
according to the Byzantine historian Curopa- 
late. (Wasse, ad Thuc. 2,97.) Its ruins are 
said to exist near the Cape Baloustra. (French. 
Strabo, 3, 130. § 3.) II. A town of Hispania 
Betica, east of Malaca, in the territory of the 
Bastuli Poeni, and lying on the coast. Strabo 
calls the place Ad3nga, (3, 157. Cas.) and Pto- 
lemy "ACdagz, but in Steph. B. we have ”AG3nea, 
and on a coin of Tiberius Abdera. (Vaillant, 
col. 1, p. 63.—Rasche, Lex. Rei Num. 1, 23.) 
Tt was founded by a Phenician colony, and 
appears to correspond to the modern Adra. 
Ukert, Geogr. 2, 351.] 

ABDERUS, a man of Locris, armour-bearer to 
Hercules, was torn to pieces by the mares of 
Diomedes, which the hero had entrusted to his 
care, when going to war against the Bistones. 
Hercules built a city, which, in honor of his 
friend, he called Abdera. [See preceding ar- 
ticle, No. A Apollod. 2, 5.—Philostr. 2, 25. 

ABELLA, [a town of Campania, north-east of 
Nola, and founded, according to Justin, (20, 1.) 
by a colony from Chalcis, in Eubea, The 
ruins of the place still exist under the name of 
Avella Vecchia. Notwithstanding the small 
size of Abella, it was in possession of a repub- 
lican form of government, which it retained 
until subdued by the Romans. The inhabitants 
were termed Abelani, and are frequently men- 
tioned by the ancient writers; but the only 
circumstance connected with them, which is 
worthy of being recorded, is that their territory 
was famed for producing a species of nut called 
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_ nux Abellana, or Avellana. This nut appears to 


be the same with what the Greek writers call 


d 4 ` 
xdevoy Tioyrizon Hgaxdrsiwrindy or àsrriye (Dios- 


cor, 1, 179. Athen, 2, 42.) The tree itself is 
the xaeda Wovrixy. It corresponds also to the 
corylus of Virgil, and the corylus Avellana of 
Linnaeus, class 21. Fée, Flore de Virgile, p. 223.] 
o [Asexrinum, I. a city of the Hirpini, in 
Samnium, now bellino. Its inhabitants are 
distinguished from those of the other Abelli- 


num, by the appellation of Abediinates Protropi. 


(Pin. H. N. 3, 2.—Ptol. p. 67.)—Il. A city 
of Lucania, near the source of the Aciris. It 
was called Abellinum Marsicum, and is thought 
by Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. 2, 1280.) and D’An- 
ville (Geogr. Anc. 57.) to accord with the si- 
tuation of the modern Marsico vetere. Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, 2,379.] 

_ [Aseirus, I. a name common to many kings 
of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. It is otherwise 
written Abagarus, Agbarus, Augarus, &c. 
The first monarch of this name is the one, who, 
according to Euseb., (Hist. Eccl. 1, 13.) wrote 
a letter to our Saviour, and received an answer 
from him. (See Edessa.) The genuineness 
of these letters has been the subject of much 
dispute among the learned. (Compare Cave, 
Lit. Hist. 1, 2—Lardner, Cred. 7. 22.,——U. 
The name, according to some authorities, of 


_ the Arabian prince, or chieftain, by whose per- 


fidy Crassus was drawn into a snare which 
proved his ruin. He is called ”Azĉgpos by Ap- 
pian, B. P. 34. ? Agiivyns, by Plutarch, Vit. 
Crus. 21, and Aùyaægos by Dio Cassius, 40, 20.] 
_ Asia, [the southernmost city of Messenia, 
on the eastern shore of the Messenian gulf. 
Paus. (4, 30.) states, that it was seventy stadia 
from Pherx, and makes it identical with Ire, 
(“Ien,) which Homer mentions as one of the 
places offered by Agamemno to Achilles. (X. 
9, 292.) Abia, together with the adjacent ci- 
ties of Thuria and Phere, separated from Mes- 
senia and became-a part of the Achzan confe- 
deracy. Afterwards, however, they again at- 
tached themselves to the Messenian govern- 
ment. At a later period, Augustus, in order 
to punish the Messenians, for having favored 
the party of Antony, annexed these three cities 
to Laconia. But this arrangement would seem 
to have continued only for a short time, since 
we find Ptolemy and Paus. including them 
again among the cities of Messenia. They 
had probably formed a part of the territory of 
Laconia originally, since no mention is made 
of them in the history of the Messenian wars ; 
and they may have been first wrested from the 
Spartans by Epaminondas. A small village, 
named Zamata, stands at the present day either 
on, or near, the site of Abia, Polyb. Exc. de 
Legat, 53. 

ABIL, vs Scythian nation supposed by the 
earlier Greeks to inhabit the banks of the 
Tanais. Homer is thought to allude to them 
in IZ. 13, 6. where, for éyavév, some read ’AGiwy 
oz. By others they are supposed to have been 
identical with the Macrobii. In truth, however, 
both Abii and Macrobii are mere epithets, in- 
vented by the Greeks, and applied by them to 
these distant nations, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the ideas, which they entertained of 
them from report. The name “ACs is thought 


_ by Heyne (ad I. l. c.) to allude either to their 
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living on lands which were common to the whole 
nation, or to their having a community of 
goods, or perhaps to their poverty, and the 
circumstance of their living in waggons. Cur- 
tius (7, 6.) states, that these Abii, after having 
enjoyed freedom since the days of Cyrus, sent 
ambassadors to Alexander with professions of 
obedience. But the Macedonians encountered 
no Abii; they only believed that they had found. 
them. The name they probably had learnt 
from Homer, and knew that they were a people 
situate to the north, and forming a part of the 
great Scythian race. The Macedonians, there- 
fore, supposing themselves on the banks of the 
Tanais, gave the name of Abii to the people, 
who had sent ambassadors, merely because they 
had heard that the Abii dwelt on that river. 
When Curtius calls them “ jastissimos barbaro- 
rum,” he evidently is copying Homer's expres- 
sion dixnawurdrous avbourous. As to the Abii 
having once been subdued by Cyrus, it seems 
to have been nothing more than a mere fable, 
arising from the account of his having waged 
war on the Scythian race generally. Schmieder, 
ad Curt. l. c.] 

Asřra, or An¥xa, [I. a mountain of Africa, 
opposite Calpe, or Gibraltar, and supposed to 
coincide with the modern Cape Serra. It is an 
elevated point of land, forming a peninsula, of 
which a place named Ceuta closes the isthmus. 
Of the two forms given to the name of this 
mountain by the ancient writers, that of Abyla 
is the more common. In Mela and Pliny the 
editions vary. In Ptolemy some MSS. have 
’AGvan, and others, ’A€/an. The name is writ- 
ten by Dionysius (Perieg. 336.) ’Aavén, and by 
Eratosthenes in the accusative, ’A¢vavxa, from 
a nominative ’A¢Jav¥. According to Avienus 
(Ora Marit. 345.) the term Abila is a Cartha- 
ginian or Punic appellative for any lofty moun- 
tain. This name would appear to have passed. 
over into Europe, and to have been applied, 
with a slight alteration of its form, to the op- 
posite mountain, or what is now the rock of 
Gibraltar. Eustathius (ad Dionys. P. 64.) in- 
forms us, that in his time the latter mountain 
was named Calpe by the Barbarians, but Aba 
by the Greeks; and that the true Abila, on the 
African side, was called Abenna by the natives, 
and by the Greeks Kuyyynrix4. ‘This last was 
probably a translation, on the part of the Greek 
interpreters, of the oriental term Abenna. At 
what time the present Gibraltar began to be 
called Calpe, is difficult to determine. It was 
probably a long period antecedent to the age of 
Eustathius. ‘The term Ca/pe itself is ev Idently, 
however, only Aiba shortened, and pro nounced 
with a strong oriental aspirate. In the word 
Aliba we likewise detect the root of the term 
Alp, or rather the term itself, which, it is curious 
to observe, may be traced directly to “he Celtic 
radical Alb. (Compare the Hebrew Eleph, “a 
thousand ;” ż. e. the high number , the Arabic 
Alif, with the same signification : the Latin 
Alb-us, and Alt-us, the former of which would 
seem to have originated from the idea of a high 
mountain, whose summit was white with snow.) 
The situation of Abila gave it, together with 
the opposite Calpe, a conspicuous place in the 
mythology of the Greeks.—See Herculis Co- 
lumnez and Mediterraneum Mare. II. A 
city of Palestine, of no hair ap hea Sle 
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tuate in the district of Perea. (Joseph. B. J. 
5, 3:— Steph. B.\——III. Another city of Pa- 
lestine, placed by Eusebius twelve miles to the 
east of Gadara. (Huseb.v, "Abia Apatawy.) 
Ptolemy is supposed to refer to the saihe place 
under the name of Abida, an error probably of 
the copyists. (Mannert, Geogr. V.6, Pt. 1, p. 
323.)—IV._ A city of Coelesyria, now Beli- 
nas, situate in a mountainous country, about 
eighteen miles north-west of Damascus. Pto- 
lemy gives it the common name "AGaz, but 
Josephus calls the place "AGekaz. It was the 
capital of Abilene, a province over which Ly- 
sanias was tetrarch, as mentioned by St. Luke 
(3, 1.) and answers to the Leucas of the Greeks, 
which is a translation of the Hebrew Abed or 
Abila, “ white?’ (Compare the remarks at the 
close of No. I.) Both the names just men- 
tioned occur on a medal of Faustina, which 
bears the inscription AETKdiay ABIAA AC, 
236. There is some doubt, however, whether 
Abila in Colesyria be here meant, or some 
other place of the same name. Crabb’s Hist. 
Dict.—Polyb. 5, 71.— Plin, H. N. 5, 18.— 
Piol, 5, 15.—Joseph. B. J.19, 5.] 

ABILENE, a district of Colesyria, the ca- 
pital of which was Abila. [See preceding ar- 
ticle, No. IV.] 

[Asnodza, according to Ptolemy (2, 11.) a 
chain of mountains in Germany, which com- 
menced on the banks of the Menus, or Mayne, 
and, running between what are now Hesse and 
Westphalia, terminated in the present Duchy 
of Paderborn. Out of the north-eastern part 
of this range, springs, according: to the same 
authority, the river Amisus, or Ems. Subse- 
quent writers, however, seem to have limited 
the name Abnoba to that portion of the Black 
Forest, where the Danube commences its course, 
and in this sense the term is used by Tacitus, 
A stone-altar, with the word ABN OBA in- 
scribed on it, was discovered in the Black 
Forest, in 1778; and in the year 1784, there 
was found in the Duchy of Baden a pedestal of 
white marble, bearing the inscription DIANAE 
ABNOBAE. These remains of antiquity, be- 
sides. tending to designate more precisely the 
situation of the ancient mons Abnoba, settle also 
the orthography of the name, which some com- 
mentatorsincorrectly maintain should be written 
Arnoba. Compare La Germanie de Tacite, par 
Panckouke, p. 4, and the Atlus to the same 
work, planche deuxieme. | 

AxBonrricHos, a town of Galatia—[A town 
of Paphlagonia, south-east from the promontory 
Carambis, called Tonopolis after the time of 
Alexander. Now Ainehboli.| Arrian. in Pe- 
ripl. Mar, Eux, [ p. 126.] 

Axoricinus. [“ It is one of the most credi- 
ble traditions,” observes Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. 1 
62. seqg. Camb.) “handed down from the ear. 
liest times, that the Aborigines, or primitive race 
of the Latins, had dwelt about Mount Felino 
in Italy, and the Lake of Celano, (Fucinus,) 
Vas far as Carseoli; and towards Reate 5 and had 
been driven'then¢e onward by the Sabines, who 
came from Aquila. This was Cato’s account 
(Dion. Hal. 2, 49.) and if Varro, who enume. 
rated the towns they had possessed in those 


parts (1, 14.) was not imposed on, not only were 
the sites of these towns distinctly preserved, as 
well as their = tee but also other information 
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respecting them, such as writings alone can 
transmit through so many centuries. Their 
capital, Lista, was lost by surprise; and the 
exertions of many years to recover it by expe- 
ditions from Reate, proved fruitless. With- 
drawing from that district, they came down the 
Anio; and even at Tibur, Antemne, Ficulea, 
Tellena, and farther on at Crustumerium and 
Aricia, they found Siculi, whom they subdued 
or expelled, The Aborigines are depicted by 
Sallust and Virgil as savages living in hordes, 
without manners, law, agriculture, on the pro- 
duce of the chace, and on wild fruits. This, 
however, does not agree with the traces of their 
towns in the Apennines; but the whole ac- 
count was perhaps little else than an ancient 
speculation on the progress of mankind from 
rudeness to civilization. The Aborigines are 
said to have revered Janus and Saturn, the 
latter of whom taught them husbandry, and in- 
duced them to choose settled habitations, as the 
founders of a better way of life. From this 
ancient race, blended with a remnant of the 
Siculi, sprang the nation of the Latins, and 
between Saturn and the time assigned for the 
Trojan settlement, only three kings of the Abo- 
rigines are enumerated, Picus, Faunus, and 
Latinus.” —With regard to the name of this 
early race, the old and genuine one would seem 
to have been Casci or Cassei. (Saufeius, in 
Serv. ad Aen. 1, 10. as cited by Niebuhr.) To 
one who is at all acquainted with the North- 
ern and the Oriental mythology, the coinci- 
dence of the name Cassei with the far-famed 
Asi, cannot but appear remarkable, the more 
so too as many circumstances connected with 
the Aborigines seem to warrant the supposition 
that they were more or less connected with 
the Pelasgi. (Compare, as regards the Asi, 
Nyerups Wörterbuch und Spr. der Scandi 
navischen Mythologie, übers. von Sander, p. 3. 
seqy.) With respect to the name Aborigines 
itself, it would be, if of Latin origin, equiva- 
lent to the Greek wiréydoves, or “ indigenous.” 
The great difficulty, however, is to know in 
wha? way a Latin word, of so very regular a 
formation, could be found at a period, when the 
Latin either did not exist at all, or must have 
been so very different from what it was in an 
after-age. Niebuhr (p. 63.) supposes, that it 
was only a later generation, which adopted it asa 
nationalname. This, however, removes no part 
of the objection just stated. And this objection 
is indeed strengthened by the fact, that the race 
m question are styled, in Greek, by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Steph. B. and others, ? A Cawg- 
vives, ACooryives, and ’AGweryiver. The difference 
m quantity alone between the Greek and Latin 
terms proves evidently that the Greek writers 
did not, when they wrote the word, mean to 
express in their language what they found to 
be Aborigines in the Latin tongue. It is highly 
probable that both the Greek and Latin appel- 
lations were derived from some earlier form, and 
this supposition derives considerable strength 
from the circumstance of Lycophro’s using the 
word Begsiyave, to designate the people in ques. 
tion, where Cassandra (v. 1253.) predicts that 
Aeneas would erect thirty towers in the regions 
of the Borigon:, (Gy méros Bogeiyóvwv.) Tzetzes, 
indeed, in his Scholia, considers this a licence 
peculiar to Lycophro’s bold and unrestrained 
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diction. But may not the term Bogeiyive be, 
in fact, a nearer approach to the primitive form 
of the name, and may there not have been some 
resemblance between this primitive form, and 
the name of the Pelasgic Bryges of Thrace ? 
Heyne (Excurs. 4. ad Aen. 7.) inclines to the 
opinion that the name of this people was not 
Aborigines, but that this was a later Latin form. 
Cluver, and others, have maintained the iden- 
tity of the Aborigines and Pelasgi, a position 
first assumed by Dionys. Hal, Mannert (Geogr. 
9, 436, segg.) is of opinion that the Pelasgi 
were a distinct race, who, on their arrival in 
Italy, united with the people in question, and 
that both became gradually blended into one 
race, the Etrurian. Some are in favor of 
writing the name Aderrigines, and refer, in sup- 
port of this, to the authority of Festus, who 
makes them to have been so styled from the 
circumstance of their having been wanderers 
(ab, and erro) when they took possession of that 
part of the country, where they subsequently 
dwelt. In this Festus is supported by the au- 
thor of the Origin of the Romans. The same 
difficulty, however, presents itself in the case of 
this word, considered as one of Latin origin, as 
in that of Aborigines. | 

Axorras. [See Chaboras. ] 

[Azrapites, a king of Susa, who, when his 
wife Panthea had been taken prisoner by Cyrus, 
and humanely treated, surrendered himself and 
his troops to the conqueror. He was killed in 
the first battle he undertook in the cause of 
Cyrus, and his wife stabbed herself on his 
corpse. Cyrus raised a monument on their 
tomb. (Xenoph. Cyr. 5, 6. &c.) [If the read- 
ing given by Zeune, from MSS., be correct, the 
name will be in Greek *A€gadéras,and in Latin 
Abyadatas or Abradata.] 

(Asrincarit, à nation of Gaul, situate, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, on the western 
coast, north of the Liger or Lowe, and whose 
capital, Ingena, is supposed to coincide with 
the modern Avranches. (D’Anville, Geogr. 
Anc—Cellarius, Geogr. Ant.1, 161. Schwartz.) 
If we follow, however, the account of Ptolemy, 
this people would rather seem to have occupied 
what would now correspond to a part of Eastern 
Normandy, in the district of Ouche, and stretch- 
ing from the vicinity of the river Rie to the 
banks of the Seine. Mannert, Geogr. 2, 167.) 

Azro,—I. An Athenian, who wrote a trea- 
tise concerning the religion of the ancient 
Greeks. II. A grammarian of Rhodes, who 
taught rhetoric at Rome. III. Another who 
wrote a treatise on Theocritus. IV. A Spartan, 
son of Lycurgus the orator. P/ut.in 10. Orat. 

Axsrocdmas, a son of Darius, was in the army 
of Xerxes, when he invaded Greece. He was 
killed at Thermopylæ. (Herod. 7,224.) [He 
appears to have been a brave prince, since he 
fell in the hottest part of the fight. According 
to Herod. he was the son of Darius by Phrata- 
guna the daughter of Otanes. ] 

Asropimrus, a name given to Parrhasius 
the Painter, on account of the sumptuous man- 
ner of his living. See Parrhasius. 

Axsronivs, Silo, a Latin poet inthe Augustan 
age. He wrote some fables. Sencc. [Accord- 
ing to Vossius (de Poet. Lat. 2.) there were 
two poets of this name, father and son. | 

Asrdra, the wife of Nisus, the youngest of 
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thè sons of Aigeus. As a monument to her 
chastity, Nisus, after her death, ordered the 
garments, which she wore, to become the models 
of fashion in Megara. Plut. Quest. Gr. 

Asrorénum, a town of Africa, near the Sy 
tes. [See Sabrata.] 

Assinrar. [See Apsynthii.] 

[AssyrrYons, islands at the head of the 
Adriatic, in the Sinus Flanaticus, or Gulf of 
Quarnero. They derived their name, as tradi- 
tion reported, from Absyrtus, the brother of 
Medea, who, according to one account, was 
killed here. (Hygin. 23.—Strabo, 7, 315.— 
Cas.— Mela, 2,7—Plin. H. N. 3,26.) Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (4, 330.) gives them the name 
of Brygeides, and states (v. 470.) that there 
was in one of the group a temple erected to the 
Brygian Diana. Probably the name given to 
these islands was a corruption of some real ap- 
pellation, which, although it had nothing to do 
with the fable of Absyrtus, still, from its simi- 
larity of sound, induced the poets to connect it 
with the name of Medea’s brother. The prin- 
cipal island was called Absorus, with a town of 
the same name. (Ptol. p. 63.) These islands, 
four in number, are known in modern geography 
as Cherso, Osero (Absorus,) Ferosina, and Chao. 
Cramer’s Ancient Ttaly, 1, 137.] 

Axssyrros, a river falling into the Adriatic 
sea, near which Absyrtus was murdered. [See 
Absyrtus, where different accounts of the young 
prince’s death are given. Grotius (ad Lucan. 
3, 190.) proposes Absyrtis, as the true name of 
the stream] 

Axsyrrus, [a son of Æetes and brother of 
Medea. According to the Orphic Argonautica 
(v. 1027. seqq.) Absyrtus was dispatched by his 
father with a large,force in pursuit of Jaso and 
Medea, as soon as their flight was discovered. 
Medea, seeing herself on the point of falling 
into the hands of the young prince, deceived 
him by a stratagem, and the Argonauts, having 
slain him, cast his body into the sea. The 
corpse floated about for some time, and was at 
last thrown up on one of the islands, which 
from this circumstance were denominated Ab- 
syrtides. According to the narrative, however, 
of Apoll. Rh. (4, 207.) the Argonauts, under 
the guidance of Juno, entered one of the mouths 
of the Danube, in order to ascend that stream, 
and avoid the pursuit of Absyrtus. The latter, 
however, entered another mouth of the same 
stream, ascended the river before them, and 
having transported his fleet across a neck of 
land, entered the Ionian or Adriatic sea, and 
seized on its outlet. When the Argonauts, after 
having endured many fatigues in carrying their 
vessel likewise over the same intervening land, 
had reached the spot, where Absyrtus awaited 
them, a battle was onthe point of ensuing. 
Mutual fear, however, eventually brought about 
a treaty, by the terms of which the Argonauts 
were to retain possession of the fleece, but 
Medea was to be placed in one of the neigh- 
bouring islands, until some monarch should 
decide whether she ought to accompany Jaso, 
or return with her brother. Medea, accordingly, 
was placed on an island sacred to Diana, and 
the young prince, deceived by treacherous pro- 
mises, was induced to meet his sister by night 
in order to persuade her to return home. In the 
midst of their conference he " attacked and 
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slain by Jaso, who lay concealed near the 
spot, and had concerted this scheme in full ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Medea. The body 
was interred in the island, and the Colchians, 
_ after a long and fruitless search for their leader, 
settled in the neighbouring islands, and on the 
main land of Greece, dreading to return home, 
and encounter the anger of Æetes. Both of these 
accounts differ from the common one, which 
makes Medea to have taken her brother along 
with her in her flight, and to have torn him in 
pieces in order to stop her father’s pursuit, 
scattering the limbs of the young prince along 
the road, which her parent would take. This 
last account lays the scene of the murder of 
Absyrtus in the vicinity of Tomi, on the Euxine, 
which is said to have derived its name from this 
circumstance, (zouh, sectio,) just as Absyrtus, 
according to some etymologists, comes from 
ax and cigw. (Compare, as regards this last- 
mentioned version of the fable, Hygin. 23.— 
Apollod. 1,.9, 24—Cic. N. D. 3, 19.—Ovid. 
Trist. 3, 9, 11.—Heyne, ad Apollod. 2. c.) Ac- 
cording to the Orphic Argonautica, however, 
Absyrtus was killed on the banks of the Phasis, 
in Colchis. The ancient writers differ also with 
respect to the young prince’s name. By some 
he is styled Apsyrtus, by others Metapontius. 
Diod. S. (4, 45.) calls him Aegialeus. Com- 
pare Wessel. ad loc. | 
[Axsus, a river of Britain, now the Humber, 
Compare Mannert, Geogr. V.2, Pt. 2, p. 184.] 
AsypkEnus, a disciple of Aristotle, too much 
indulged by his master. He wrote some histo- 
vical treatises on Cyprus, Delos, Arabia, and 
Assyria, Philo Jud.—Joseph. c. Ap. 

_ Asypos, [I. a celebrated city of Upper Egypt, 
situate, according to Ptolemy, north-west of Di- 
ospolis Parva. Strabo (17, 813 Cas.) speaks 
of it as having been once next to Thebes in size, 
though reduced in his days to a very small 
place. The same writer makes mention of the 
palace of Memno, which stood in this city, and 
was built somewhat on the plan of the labyrinth, 
though less intricate. Here also was a famous 
fountain, sunk in the ground, and to which there 
was a spiral descent constructed of massy stones. 
Osiris had a splendid temple in this city, in 
which neither vocal nor instrumental music was 
allowed at the commencement of sacrifices, — 
(Strabo, 17, 814 .) Plutarch; (de Js. et Os. 
359, 471. segg. Wytt.) makes this to have been 
the true burial-place of Osiris, an honor to which 
so many cities of Egypt aspired. He also informs 
us, that the more distinguished Egyptians fre- 
quently selected Abydos as their place of sepul- 
ture. (Compare Zotga de Obel. 284 — Creuzer, 
Comment. Herod. Pt. 1, 97.) All this proves 
conclusively the high antiquity of this city, and 
satisfactorily accounts for the consideration, in 
which it was held. Ammianus Mare. states 
(19, 12.) that there was a very ancient oracle 
of the god Besa, to which applications were 
wont to be made both orally, and in writing. 
(Compare Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6, 41.) Abydos 
1s now a heap of ruins, as its modern name, 
Madfuné, implies. The ancient appellation has 
been made to signify, by the aid of the Coptie, 
“an abode, or habitation, common to many.” 
(Creuzer, Comment. Herod. Pt. 1, p. 100, in 
notis.) II. An ancient city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, touned by the Thracians, and still inha- 
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bited by them after the Trojan war. Homer 
(U. 2, 837.) makes it to have been under the 


sway of a prince named Asius, a name which 
is associated with many of the earliest religious 


| traditions of the ancient world. (See Asia.) At 


a later period the Milesians sent a strong colony 
to this place in aid of their commerce with the 
shores of the Propontis and Euxine. (Strabo, 
13, 591—Thue. 8, 62.) Abydos was situate 
directly on the Hellespont, in nearly the nar- 
rowest part of the strait ; and this circumstance, 
together with its strong walls and very safe har- 
bour, soon made it a place of importance. This 
city is remarkable for the desperate resistance it 
made against Philip the younger, of Macedo, 
who finally took it, partly by force and partly 
by stratagem. (Polyb. 16,15.) In this quarter, 
too, was laid the scene of the fable of Hero and 
Leander. Over against Abydos was situate the 
European town of Sestos; not directly opposite, 
however, since the latter was somewhat to the 
north. The ruins of Abydos are still to be seen 
on a promontory of low land called Nagara- 
Bornou, or Pesquies Point. (Hobhouse’s Jour- 
ney, 2, 217, Am.ed.) Wheeler has rectified 
in this particular the mistake of Sandys, (4 
Voyage, &c. 1,74.) who supposed the modern 
castle of Natolia to be on the site of the ancient 
Abydos. The castles Chandhk-Kalessi, or Sul- 
tame-Kalessi, on the Asiatic side, and Chelit- 
Bawri, or Kelidir-Bahar, on the European shore, 
are called by the Turks Bogaz-Hessarleri, and 
by the Franks the old castles of Natolia and 
Roumelia. The town of Chandk-Kalessi ig the 
place properly called the Dardanelles, which 
name has been extended to the strait itself, 
(Hobhouse, p. 215.) Over the strait between 
Abydos and Sestos, Kerxes caused his two 
bridges to be erected, when he was marching 
against Greece. The intelligent traveller just 


| quoted has the following remarks on this sub- 


ject:—“ The Thracian side of the strait, im- 
mediately opposite to Nagara, is a strip of ston 

shore, projecting from between two high cliffs: 
and to this spot, it seems, the European extre- 
miti& of Xerxes’ bridges must have been ap- 
plied; for the height of the neighbouring cliffs 
would have prevented the Persian monarch 
from adjusting them to any other position. 
There is certainly some ground to believe that 
this was the exact point of shore called from 
that circumstance Apobathra, (Strabo, 13,591. 
Cas.) since there is, within any probable dis- 
tance, no other flat land on the Thracian side, ` 
except at the bottom of deep bays, the choice of 
which would have doubled the width of the 
passage. Here ‘the strait seemed to be nar- 
rower than in any other part, although to those 
on -board our frigate, who might be supposed 
skilled in judging of distances, it nowhere ap- 
peared to be less than a mile across : the ancient 
measurements, however, give only seven stadia, 
or eight hundred and seventy-five paces. Sestos 
was not opposite to the Asiatic town, nor was 
the Hellespont in this place called the straits of 
Sestos and Abydos, but the straits of Abydos. 
Sestos was so much nearer the Propontis than 
the other town, that the ports of the two places 
were thirty stadia, or more than three miles and 
a half, from each other. The bridges were on 
the Propontic side of Abydos, but on the op- 
posite quarter of Sestos; that is to say, they 
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were on the coasts between the two cities, but 
nearer to the first than to the last.” ] 

AxsYua. See Abila. 

ABYSSINIA, [a name generally, though incor- 
rectly, supposed to be of ancient origin. It cor- 
responds to the southern part of Aethiopia supra 
Aegyptum, and though it be certain that the 
_ denomination of Ethiopians is of Greek origin, 
and has been employed to signify every people 
of a dark complexion, the Abyssinians still call 
themselves Itiopiawan, and their country Itiopia. 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, 1,177, 2d ed.) But they 
prefer the name of Agazian for the people, and 
that of Agazi, or Ghez, for the kingdom. The 
appellation of Habesh, given to them by the 
Mahometans, and from which the Europeans 
have coined such names as Abassi and Abyssint, 
is an Arabic term, signifying, “ a mixed race,” 
and the Abyssinians scornfully disclaim it. 
Malte-Brun, Geogr. 4, 124. Am. ed.] 

Acacauuis, a nymph, mother of Philander 
and Phylacis by Apollo. These children were 
exposed to the wild beasts in Crete; but a goat 
gave them her milk, and preserved their life. 
Paus. 10, 16. 

Acacks1um, a town of Arcadia, built by 
Acacus, son of Lycao. Mercury, surnamed 
Acacesius, was worshipped there. (Paus. 8, 3. 
36. &c.) [Acacesium stood, according to Paus., 
on a hill named Acacesius. As regards the 
epithet applied to Mercury, (’ Axax#auos,) it may 
be remarked, that some give it a different in- 
terpretation, and make it equivalent to pendevos 
xunod rapuirios, (nullius mali auctor,) which 
would rank Mercury among the dei averrunci. 
Compare Spanheim, ad Callim. H. in Dian. 
143. and: Heyne, ad Il. 16, 185.] 

Acactus, [There were several individuals of 
this name, who distinguished themselves in the 
Christian church.—I. A disciple of Eusebius, 
bishop of Cæsarea, whom he succeeded in the 
year 338 or 340. He was surnamed Movepearos, 
(Luscus.) He wrote a life of Eusebius, not ex- 
tant: seventeen volumes of Commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes, and six volumes of Miscellanies. 
Acacius was the leader of a sect, called Aca- 
cians, who denied the Son to be of the same 
substance as the Father. (Socrat. Hist. 2, 4.— 
Epiphan. Heres, 72.—Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 5, 19.— 
Cave, Lit. Hist.1, 206.—Crabb’s Hist. Dict.)—— 
II. A patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 
471, who established the superiority of his see 
over the eastern bishops. He was a great 
favorite with the emperor Zeno, who protected 
him against the Pope. Two letters of his are 
extant, one to Petrus Trullo, the other to Pope 
Simplicius. (Theodor. 5, 23—Cave, Lit. Hist. 
1, 417.—Crabb’s Hist. Dict.) III. A bishop 
of Berea. He assisted at the council of Con- 
stantinople in 381. (Theodor. 5, 32.) IV.A 
bishop of Mitylene, in Armenia Minor, who was 
present at the council of Ephesus _in the year 
431, and has left in the Councils, (vol. 3.) a 
Homily against Nestorius. (Nicephor. 16, 17. 
—Cave, Lit. Hist. 1, 417.) V. A bishop 
of Amida, who was distinguished for his piety 
and charity in having sold the church-plate, &c. 
to redeem 7,000 Persian prisoners on the Tigris, 
in Mesopotamia. His death is commemorated 
in the Latin church on the 9th of April, So- 
erates, 7, 21.—Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 5, 19.] j 

AcapEmia, [a public garden or grove 1n the 
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suburbs of Athens, about six stadia fromthe 
city, and deriving its name from Academus or 
Hecademus, who left it to the citizens for the 
purpose of gymnastic exercises. (Paus. 1,29.) 
It was surrounded with a wall by Hipparchus 
(Suid.) was adorned with statues, temples, and 
the sepulchres of illustrious men; was planted 
with olive and plane-trees, and watered by the 
stream of the Cephissus. These olive-trees, 
according to the Athenian fables, were reared. 
from layers taken from the sacred olive in the 
Erechtheum (Schol. Oed. Col. 730.—Paus. 1, 
30.) and these same trees afforded the oil, 
which was given as a prize to the victors at the 
Panathenean festival. (Schol. l. c—Suid. v. 
Mogi.) The Academy suffered severely during 
the siege of Athens by Sylla, many of the trees 
being cut down to supply timber for the ma- 
chines of war. (Appian, B. M. 30.) Few re- 
treats can be imagined more favorable to phi- 
losophy and the Muses. Within this enclosure 
Plato possessed, as a part of his humble patri- 
mony, a small garden, in which he opened a 
school for the reception of those, who might be 
inclined to attend his instructions. (Diog. L. 
Vit. Plat.) Hence arose the Academic sect, and 
hence the term Academy has descended, though 
shorn of many of its early honors, even to our 
own times. The appellation of Academy 
(Academia) is frequently used in philosophical 
writings, especially in the pages of Cicero, as 
indicative of the Academic sect. In this sense, 
Diog. L. makes a threefold division of the 
Academy, into the O/d, the Middle, -and the 
New. At the head of the Old he puts Plato; 
at the head of the Middle, Arcesilaus ; and at 
that of the New Academy, Lacydes. Sextus 
Empiricus enumerates five divisions of the 
followers of Plato. He makes Plato the founder 
of the first Academy ; Arcesilaus, of the second ; 
Carneades, of the third; Philo and Charmides, 
of the fourth; and Antiochus, of the fifth. 
Cicero recognises only two Academies, the Old 
and New, and makes the latter commence as 
above with Arcesilaus. In enumerating those, 
who belonged to the Old Academy, he begins, 
not with Plato, but Democritus, and gives 
them in the following order: Democritus, An- 
axagoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, 
Socrates, Plato, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, 
Crates, and Crantor. In the New, or younger, 
Academy, he mentions Arcesilaus, Lacydes, 
Evander, Egesinus, Carneades, Clitomachus, 
and Philo. (Acad. Quest. 4, 5.) If we follow 
the distinction laid down by Diog. L. and 
alluded to above, the O/d Academy will consist 
of those followers of Plato, who taught the 
doctrine of their master without mixture or 
corruption; the Middle Academy will embrace 
those, who, on account of certain innovations in 
their manner of philosophising, in some mea- 
sure receded from the Platonic system without 
entirely deserting it; while the New Academy 
will begin with those, who relinquished the more 
obnoxious tenets of Arcesilaus, and restored in 
some measure the declining reputation of the 
Platonic school,—II. A villa of Cicero’s near 
Puteoli. (Plin. H. N. 31, 2.)—As regards the 
quantity of the penult in the word Academia, 
Forcellini (Lew. Tot. Lat. s.v.) observes, that 
it is common: Bailey, however, cites the au- 
thority of Dr, Parr, in favor of = being always 
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Jong in the best writers. Maltby, in his edition 
of Morell’s Thesaurus, gives “Azwdnuixz, and 
*Axadipsia. Hermann (ad Aristoph. Nub.1001.) 
makes the penult of ’Axadjwia to have been 
short by nature, but lengthened by the force of 
the accent, as the term was one in common and 
frequent use. (Compare the remarks of the 
same scholar, de Metris, p. 36. ed. Glasg.) 
There appears to be no authority for the opinion, 
that the word in question, when it has the long 
penult, denotes the place, arid when the short 
one, the sect. ] 

AcavEmus, [the name of an ancient hero, 
whom some make to have been the same with 
Cadmus. According to another statement 
(Plut. Vit. Thes. 32.) he was an Athenian, 
who disclosed to Castor and Pollux the place, 
where Theseus had secreted their sister Helen, 
after having carried her off from Sparta. He 
is said to have been highly honored, on this 
account, by the Lacedemonians. From him 
the garden of the Academia, which he had 
presented to the people of Athens, is thought to 
have received its name. (See Academia.) The 
probability, however, is, that the Academus, to 
whom this refers, lived at a much later period. 

~ Some doubt, however, may be reasonably in- 
dulyed in with regard to the etymology of the 
term Academia. Why may it not be derived 
from xs Dd/jov, and denote à retired and se- 
cluded spot, far removed from the bustle of the 
crowd? The unsettled state, in which the or- 
thography of the name has come down to US, 
would seem to favor this etymology. Thus, 
Suidas has both *Anddaos and “Exdédnnos, and 
cites a passage from Aristoph. (Nub. 1001.) to 
shew, that the more ancient name of the Aca- 
demia was ‘Exudnuia. Compare Herm. ad 
Aristoph. l. c.] 

ÅCALANDRUS, or AcALYNDRUS, [a river of 
Magna Grecia, falling into the Bay of Taren- 
tum. Pliny (A. N. 3, 2.) places it to the 
north of Heraclea, but incorrectly, since, ac- 
cording to Strabo (6, 283. Cas.) it flowed in the 
vicinity of Thurii. The modem name is, ac- 
cording to D’Anville, the Salandredla, Man- 
nert, however, (Geogr. V. 9. Pt. 2, P: 231.) 
makes it the Roccanedlo. ] 

Ackiras, son of Theseus and Pheedra, went 
with Diomedes to demand Helen from the Tro- 
jans after her elopement: from Menelaus, In 
his embassy he had a son by Laodice, the 
daughter of Priam. He was concerned in the 
Trojan war, and afterwards built the town of 
Acamantium in Phrygia, and called a tribe 
after his own name at Athens, Paws. 10, 26.— 
Quant. Sm. 12.—Hygin. 108. 

Acampsis, fa river of Colchis, running into 
the Enxine. The Greeks called it Acampsis 
from its impetuous course, which forbade all 
approaches to the shore, (z, non; uhupi, in- 
Jjiectio.) This name was more particularly ap- 
plied to it at its mouth; the true appellation in 
the interior was Boas, Arrian, Peripl. Mar. 
Eux. 119. Blane,] 

ACANTHUS, m a city near Moùnt Athos, 
founded by a colony of Andrians, and situate 
on a small neck of land connecting the pro- 
montory of Athos with the continent. Strabo 
(Epit. l. 7, 330. Cas.) places it on the Singiti- 
cus sinus, as does Ptolemy (p. 82.) but Herod, 
distinctly sr Y on the Strymonicus sinus 
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(6,44. 7, 22.) as well as Seymnus (v. 646.) 
and Mela (2, 3.) and their opinions must pre- 
vail over those of the two authors above men- 
tioned. Mannert, however, (Geogr. 7, 451.) sup- 
poses the city to have been placed on the Singi- 
ticus sinus, and the harbour on the sinus Stry- 
monicus. On the other hand, Gail (Geogr. d’ 
Hérodote, 2, 280.—Atlas, Ind. 2. Analyse des 
Cartes, p. 21.) makes two places of this name to 
have existed, one on the Strymonicus, and the 
other on the Singiticus sinus. It is probable 
that the spot now called Hrissos, answers tò 
the site of ancient Acanthus; and it may be 
remarked, that Ptolemy speaks of a harbour 
named Panormus, which was probably its 
haven. (p. 82.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 1, 
262. — Walpole’s Coilection, 1, 225.) The 
Persian fleet dispatched under Mardonius, 
having suffered severely in doubling the pro- 
montory of Athos, Kerxes, in order to guard 
against a similar accident, caused a canal to 
be dug through the neck of land, on which 
Acanthus was situated. Through this canal 
his fleet was conducted. (Herod. 7, 22. seq. 
From the language of Juvenal (10, 173.) and 
from the general sarcasm of Pliny (A. N.5, 1.) 
“ portentosa Grecie mendacia,” many have 
been led to regard this account of the canal as a 
mere fable, invented by the Greeks for the sole 
purpose of magnifying the expedition of Xerxes, 
and increasing consequently their own renown. 
Vestiges of the canal, however, were visible in 
the time of Aelian (Hist. An. 13, 20.) and 
modern travellers have discovered very evident 
traces of it. (Choiseul-Gouffer, Voyage Pit- 
toresque, V. 2, Pt. 2, 148 — Walpole’s Col- 
lection, 1, 225.) Dr. Hunt, whose papers are 
given in the latter of the two works just quoted, 
remarks as follows:—“ We soon came to the 
spot on the isthmus, now called Problakas, 
where Xerxes is said to have cut a canal for his 
fleet of galleys. This is about a mile and a 
quarter long, and twenty-five yards across; a 
measurement not very different from that given 
by Herod., of twelve stadia. We found that it - 
had b€en much filled up with mud and rushes, 
but is traceable in its whole extent; having 
its bottom in many places very little above the 
level of the sea: in some parts of it corn is 
sown, in others there are ponds of water.” The 
length of the isthmus, it may be remarked, has 
been also given at seven stadia. (Foss. ad Met, 
App. 40.— Walpole.) —II. A city of Egypt, the 
southernmost in the Memphitic nome. Ptolemy 
gives it a plural form, probably from the 
humerous thickets in its vicinity overgrown 
with thorns, (dxavdais.) Strabo (17, 809, Cas.) 
adopts the singular form, as does also Diod. S, 
Cs, 97.) Ptolemy places this city 15 minutes 
distant from Memphis. D’Anville and Man- 
nert both agree in making it coincide with the 
modern village of Dashur. | 

Acarnanta, [a country of Greece Proper, 
lying along the western coast, and having 
Aetolia on the east. The natural boundary on 
the Actolian side was the river Achelous, but 
it was not definitely regarded as the dividing 
limit until the period of the Roman dominion, 
(Strabo, 10, 450. Cas.) Acamanià was for 
the most. part a productive country, and had 
many good harbours. (Seylax, 13: ’Anapvavice 
Taoa wayuines.) The inhabitants, however, 
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were but little inclined to commercial intercourse | 
with their neighbours. They were almost con- | 


stantly engaged in warlike operations against 
the Aetolians, and consequently remained far 
behind the rest of the Greeks in point of culture. 
Hence, too, we find scarcely any city of import- 
ance within their territories; for Anactorium 
and Leucas were founded by Corinthian colo- 


‘nies, and formed no part of the nation, although 


they engrossed nearly all its traffic. Not only 
Leucadia, indeed, but also Cephalenia, Ithaca, 
and others of the adjacent islands, were com- 
monly regarded as a geographical portion of 
Acarnania, though, politically considered, they 
did not belong to it, being inhabited by a dif- 
ferent race. (Mannert, Geogr. 8, 33.) The 
Acarnanians and Aetolians were descended from 
the same parent-stock, though almost constantly 
at variance. The Leleges, one of the oldest 
component parts of the population of Greece, 
had spread themselves, at a very early period, 
not only over Locris, Bæotia, and the northern 
portion of what was afterwards called Aetolia, 
but likewise farther to the west, into what was 
subsequently termed Acarnania, Along the 
coast of these same regions another people had 
settled, under the name of Curetes. They were 
most probably a kindred race with the Leleges, 
but appear to have been far more civilized. Nor 
should the Teleboz, or Taphii, as they are like- 
wise called, be here omitted, who are more par- 
ticularly spoken of as inhabiting the western 
coast of Acarnania, the islands called Taphiusa, 
and the Echinades. (Aristot. ap. Strab. 7, 
322. Cas.) They are generally mentioned as 
a maritime people, addicted to piracy. (See 
Leleges, Curetes, and Telebow.) Six genera- 
tions before the Trojan war, and ten before the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Heraclide, 
Aetolus having been compelled to leave Elis, on 
account of an accidental homicide, came to this 
part of Greece with a body of Eleans, or, as they 
were then termed, Epei, and having driven out 
the Curetes, settled in this vicinity, and gave 
the country the name of Aetolia. (Strabo, 
19, 463, Cas —Paus. 4, 3—Conon. 14.—Apot- 
lod. 1,7, 6. Paus.5, 1.) The Curetes retired 
across the Achelous to their brethren on the 
western side of that river. Here they received 
Alcmæo, son of Amphiaraus, who came to 
settle among them with a band of Argives, a 
short time previous to the Trojan war. He had 
fixed himself at first in the Kchinades, at the 
mouth of the Achelous. (Thuc. 2, 102.—Paus. 
8, 24.) Alcmæo united the Curetes, the Lele- 
ges, west of the Achelous, and his own followers, 
into one nation, The Leleges on the east of 
the stream were connected in a loose manner 
with the Aetolians. The origin of the name 
Acarnania, which was given to the new territo- 
ries of Alcmzxo, is involved in uncertainty. It 
does not appear to have been used in the age of 
Homer, as the poet is silent respecting it, 
although he mentions by name the Aetolians, 
Curetes, the inhabitants of the Echinades, and 
the Teleboans or Taphians. According to some, 
the name in question was derived from Acarnan, 
a son of Alcmæo. (Strabo, 10,462. Cas.— 
Apollod.—3, 7, 7.—Thuc. 2, 102.— Paus. 8, 
24.) But the remark just made, relative to the 
silence of Homer on the subject of the Acarnanes, 
would seem to oppose this, It is more likely 
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that the appellation was grounded on the cus- 
tom, common to the united race, of wearing the 
hair of the head cut very short, (axagns, a intens. 
and zsipw,) in imitation of the Curetes, who cut 
their hair close in front and allowed it to grow 
long behind. (Compare the article Abantes.) 
The Aetolians and Acarnanians were almost 
constantly engaged in hostilities against each 
other, a circumstance which would seem adverse 
to the idea of a common origin. It is a curious 
fact, however, that the Aetolians appear to have 
had no other object in view, when waging war 
on their neighbours, than to compel them to 
unite and form with them one common league ; 
which they would scarcely have done towards 
persons not of the same race with themselves. 
(Mannert, Geogr. 8, 46.) This constant and 
mutual warfare so weakened the two countries 
eventually, that they both fell an easy prey, 
first to the Macedonians, and afterwards to the 
Romans. The latter people, however, amused 
the Acarnanians in the outset with a show of 
independence, and declared the country to be 
free; but in a very short time they annexed it 
to the province of Epirus. When the Romans 
first began to interfere in the politics of Greece, 
the Acarnanians, in order to propitiate their 
favor, stated that they were the only nation of 
the Greeks, which had not participated in the 
expedition against Troy; and the pretended 
descendants of the Trojans artfully urged this 
plea, according to Justin, (28, 1.) in protecting 
the Acarnanians against the Aetolians. The 
meaning of the tradition here alluded to is this: 
Alemzo, when he first settled among the 
Curetes, to the west of the Achelous, had sufti- 
cient to occupy his attention im founding and 
establishing his new kingdom, and therefore 
neither went in person, nor sent succors, to the 
army collecting against Troy. The dominion 
of the Romans was far from beneficial to Acar- 
nania. The country soon became a mere wil- 
derness, and it is a remarkable proof of this, 
that no Romanroad was ever madeeither through 
Acarnania or Aetolia, but the public route lay 
along the coast, from Nicopolis on the Ambra- 
cian gulf to the mouth of the Achelous. (Man- 
nert, Geogr. 8, 60.) The present state of 
Acarnania, now Carnia, is thus described by 
Hobhouse, (Journey, Letter 16, p.174. Am. ed.) 
“ The whole of Carnia appeared to us a wilder- 
ness of forests and unpeopled plains. All our 
route, except a few miles, was through thick 
woods of oak; but what we saw of the Aetolian 
side of the Achelous seemed very different, less 
woody and hilly, and abounding with tracts of 
luxuriant cultivation.” The people of Acar- 
nania were in general less refined in their habits 
than the rest of the Greeks. From a passage 
in Lucian, moreover, (Dial. Meretr. 7—V. 8, 
p. 227, ed. Bip.) where the expression yoigiaxos 
"Axagvévos occurs, it phas been generally sup- 
posed that their morals were depraved. Inde- 
pendent, however, of the injustice of thus stig- 
matising a whole people on so very slight 
grounds, it may be remarked, that considerable 
doubt attaches itself both to the correctness of 
the received reading, and the explanation which 
has been commonly assigned to it. Guyetus 
conjectures ’Axwevzds, and Erasmus, in his ex- 
planation of the adage, seems to favour this cor- 


| tection. (Compare Bayle, an Hist, 1, 40.) 
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The Acarnanians, according to Censorinus, (de 
Die Nat. 19.) made the year consist of but six 
months, in which respect they resemble the 
Carians, Plutarch (Hit. Num. 19.) states the 
same fact, Compare Fabricii Menologium, p.7. 
' Acarnas and Ampuorervs, sons of Alemzo 
and Callirrhoe. Alcmæo being murdered by 
the brothers of Alphesiboea, his former wife, 
Callirrhoe obtained from Jupiter, that her child- 
ren, who were still in the cradle, might grow up 
to punish their father’s murderers. his was 
granted. See Alemexo. Paus. 8, 24. 

Acasrus, son of Pelias, king of Thessaly, 
married Astydamia or Hippolyte, who fell in 
love with Peleus, son of Æacus, when in ba- 
nishment at her husband’s court. Peleus, re- 
jecting the addresses of Hippolyte, was accused 
before Acastus of attempts on her virtue, and 
soon after, at a chace, exposed to wild beasts. 
Vulcan, by order of Jupiter, delivered Peleus, 
who returned to Thessaly, and put to death 
Acastus and his wife. See Peleus and Astydamia. 
[The scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1, 224.) 
states, that Peleus was preserved by Mercury, 
or, according to another account, by Chiro, 
who gave him a sword made by Vulcan, with 
which to defend himself. There appears to be 
some doubt whether Acastus shared the fate of 
his queen. It is more probable that he was 
merely driven into exile.] Ovid, Met. 8, 306.— 
Heroid. 13, 25.—Apollod. 1, 9. &c. 

Acca Laurenrtra, [I. or more properly La- 
RENTIA, (Heins. ad Ovid. Fast, 3, 55.) the wife 
of Faustulus, shepherd of King Numitor’s flocks. 
She became the foster-mother of Romulus and 
Remus, who had been preserved by her hus- 
band, when they were exposed on the banks of 
the Tiber, and suckled by a she-wolf, Some 
pretend to explain the tradition by making 
Lupa, (she-wolf,) 10 have been a name given by 
the shepherds to Larentia, on account of her 
wantonness. (Plut. Vit. Rom. 4.) This, how- 
ever, is at best a most improbable solution. No 
doubt we have here an old poetic legend, in 
which the name Larentia, (Lar,) and the 
animals, which are said to have supplied the 
young princes with sustenance, (see Romulus, ) 
point to an Etrwian origin for the fable. It 
seems that when the milk of the wolf failed, 
the woodpecker, a bird sacred to Mars, brought 
other food : other birds, consecrated to auguries 
by the Etrurians, hovered over the babes, to 
drive away the insects. Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist, 
1, 185.}——II. The Romans yearly celebrated 
certain festivals, (see Laurentalia,) in honor of 
a prostitute of the same name, which arose from 
this circumstance :—The keeper of the temple 
of Hercules, one day playing at dice, made the 
god one of the number, on condition that, if 
Hercules was defeated, he should make him a 
present; but if he conquered, he should be 
entertained with an elegant feast, and share his 
bed with a beautiful female. Hercules was vic- 
torious, and accordingly Acca was conducted 
to the bed of Hercules, who in reality came to 
see her, and told her in the morning to go into 
the streets, and salute with a kiss the first man 
she met. This was Tarrutius, an old unmarried 
man, who, not displeased with Acca’s liberty, 
loved her, and made her the heiress of all his 
possessions. These, at her death, she gave to 
the Roman peop: whence the honors paid to 
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her memory. Plut. Quest. Rom. et in Romul. 
[ This, like the preceding, seems to be a mere 
fable. In some of its features it bears aresem=. 
blance to the story of Rampsinitus and Ceres, 
(Herod. 2, 122.) and, like it, may, in some 
respects, perhaps, be susceptible of an astrono- 
mical interpretation. ] 5 

Accra or Awa, I. daughter of Julia and M. 
Atins Balbus, was the mother of Augustus, and 
died about 40 years B. c. Dio.— Suet. in Aug. 
4. II. Variola, an illustrious female, whose 
cause was eloquently pleaded by Pliny. Piin. 
Ep. 6; 33 Lew: 

Accius, L., a Roman tragic poet. [See 
Attius. ] II. Tullius, a prince of the Volsci, 
very inimical to the Romans. Coriolanus, when 
banished by his countrymen, fled to him, and 
led his armies against Rome. Liv. 2, 37.— 
Plut. in Coriol. 

Acco, [a general of the Gauls, who was at 
the head of the confederacy formed against the 
Roman power by the Senones, Carnutes, and 
Treviri. Cæsar, by the rapidity of his marches, 
prevented the execution of Acco’s plans, and 
ordered a general assembly of the Gauls to 
enquire into the conduct of these nations. In 
this assembly he had sentence of death pro- 
nounced on Acco, who was instantly executed. 
Cas. B. G.6, 4, 44.] 

Acx, [a sea-port town of Phoenicia, a consi- 
derable distance south of Tyre. On the gold 
and silver coins of Alexander the Great, struck 
in this place, with Phoenician characters, it is 
called dco. The Hebrew Scriptures (Judges, 
1, 31.) name it Accho, signifying straitened, or 
confined. Strabo calls it "Ax, (16, 758. Cas.) 
It was afterwards styled Ptolemais, in honor 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who for a long 
time held a part of gouthern Syria under his 
sway. The Romans, in a later age, appear to 
have transformed the Greek accusative Ptole- 
maida into a Latin nominative, and to have 
designated the city by this name; at least it 
1s so written in the Irin. Antonin. and Hierosol. 
The Greeks, having changed the original name, 
before this, into "Ax, connected with it the 
fabulous legend of Hercules having been bitten 
here by a serpent, and of his having cured, (axto- 
ga) the wound by the application of a certain 
leaf. (Steph. B. v. Uroàsuat.) The compiler 
of the Etym. Magnum, however, limits the 
name of ‘Ax to the citadel, but assigns a si- 
milar reason for the origin of the term: ’Ax}y 
ix ToD axticbas Teornyooevoe (Se, 6 | Heaxais) Toy 
Torov, Accho was one of the cities of Pales- 
tine, which the Israelites were unable to take. 
(Judges, 1, 31.) Does the fable of Hercules, 
Just mentioned, allude to this, and to the suc- 
cessful resistance of the false to the true reli- 
gion? The city is now called Acre, or, more 
Properly, Acca. It is situate at the northern 
angle of the bay, to which it gives its name, 
and which extends, in a semicircle of three 
leagues, as far as the point of Carmel. Durin 
the Crusades it sustained several sieges. After 
the expulsion of the Knights of St. John, it 
fell rapidly to decay, and was almost deserted 
till Sheikh Daher, and, after him, Djezzar 
Pasha, by repairing the town and harbour 
made it one of the first places on the coast 
In modern times it has been rendered celebrated 
for the successful stand it made, with the aid 
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of the British, under Sir Sydney Smith, against | 


the French, commanded by Buonaparte, who 
was obliged to raise the siege after failing in 
his twelfth assault. The strength of the place 
‘arose in part from its advantageous situation. 
On the south and west sides it was washed by 
the sea. It had a small bay to the east, which 
Pococke (Deser. of Pal. 77.) describes as now 
almost filled up, and he is of opinion that the 
river Belus was once brought through the fosse, 
which ran along the ramparts onthe north, thus 
making the city an island. The port of Acre is 
bad, but Dr. Clarke (Travels, 6, 89.) represents 
it as better than any other along the coast. All 
the rice, which is the staple food of the people, 
enters the country by dere: the lord of which 
city, therefore, has it in his power to cause a 
famine to be felt over the whole of Syria. This 
consideration led the French to direct all their 
efforts towards the possession of the place. 
Hence too, as Dr. Clarke observes, we find Acre 
to have been the last position in the Holy Land, 
from which the Christians were expelled. ] 
Acerras, a priest of Hercules at Tyre, who 
married Dido. See Sicheus.—Justin. 18, 4. 
AcERRAE, [I. a town of Cisalpine Gaul, west 
of Cremona and north of Placentia, which is 
supposed to have occupied the site of the modern 
Pizziyhetone. It is called by Polyb. (2, 34.) 
Athen and was one of the strongholds of the 
Insubres. It must not be confounded with an- 
other Celtic city, called Acara, (Azaga,) by 
Strabo (5, 216.) and Acerre by Pliny (H. N. 
3, 14.) This last was south of the Po, and 
not farfrom Forum Lepidi and Mutina. (Man- 
nert, Geogr. 9, 170.) Tzschucke, however, in 
the passage of Strabo just referred to, reads 
A xto for” Ancod, and consequently makes the 
two places identical. This would appear to be 
erroneous. II. A city of Campania, to the 
east of Atella, called by the Greeks ’Ax#pas. 
It was made a municipium by the Romans at a 
very early period, (Liv. 8, 14.) and remained 
firmly attached to their interests, even when 
Capua had opened her gates to Hannibal; on 
which account it was destroyed by the Carthagi- 
nian commander. (23, 17. 27, 3.) It was sub- 
sequently rebuilt, and in the time of Augustus 
received a Roman colony. The place, however, 
at no period had many inhabitants, on account 
of the frequent and destructive inundations of 
the neighbouring river Clanius. (Frontinus, 
de Col. p. 102.—Viry. G. 2, 225. et schol. ad 
loc.) The modern Acerra stands nearly on the 
site of the ancient town. Mannert, Geogr. 9, 


780.] 
Acrrsrcémes, a surname of Apollo, which 
signifies wnshorn, Juv. 8, 28. [Another form 


is dxsigexduns- Both are compounded of a 
priv. xsigu, (fut Aeol. xtocw,) to cut, and zoun 
the hair of the head. They are applied, how- 
ever, as well to Bacchus as to Apollo. Compare 
the Latin intonsus, and Ruperti ad Juv. l. c.] 
Aces, [a river of Asia, with respect to which 
Herod. gives the following account, (3, 117.) 
“There is a plain in Asia, encompassed on 
every side witha ridge of hills, opening into five 
several passages. This country was formerly 
in the possession of the Chorasmiaus, and is on 
the confines of these same Chorasmuans, of the 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Sarangeans, and Tha- 
maneans, but, since the establishment of the 
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Persian power, belongs to the king. A great 
river, known by the name of Aces, flows from 
these hills, and, formerly, being divided several 
ways, used to water the lands of the nations be- 
fore mentioned, being conducted to each nation 
through a separate opening. But these people 
have suffered the following thing, since they 
were reduced under the dominion of the Per- 
sian; for the king caused the apertures to be 
blocked up, and gates placed at each, so that the 
water, being prevented from escaping, the whole 
plain between them became a sea, and the peo- 
ple, who had before been supplied with those 
waters, being deprived of a thing so necessary, 
were reduced to great extremities.” The histo- 
rian adds, that they supplicated the king for re- 
lief, who ordered that the passages should be 
opened for atime. “ But, as I am informed,” 
remarks Herod., “ he opens the passages when 
he has exacted great sums of money, besides 
the usual tribute.’ This story, so improbably 
told, seems to relate to the Orus, or to the 
Ochus, both of which have undergone consider- 
able changes in their courses, partly by the 
management of dams, and partly by their own 
depositions, for they certainly flow near the 
countries of the Chorasmians, the Hyrcanians, 
and Parthians; but the Sarangeans, if taken 
for the people of Zarang, that is, Segistan, are 
out of the question as to any connexion with 
these rivers. Rennell, Geogr. Herod. 205.] 

[Aczsines, a large and rapid river of India, 
falling into the Indus. It is commonly sup- 
posed to be the modern Ravei, but Major Ren- 
nell makes it to be the Jenaub. Vincents 
Comm. and Nav. of the Ancients, 1. p. 95.— 
Arrian. 5, 22,.— Theophr. 4, 12.— Plin. 37, 
12.] 

Aczsiws, a surname of Apollo, as god of me- 
dicine. [’Axéri0s from ġxtoyai sano. | 

Acesta. [See Aigesta. } 

Acestes. [See Aigestes. | 

Acrstium, a woman who saw all her relations 
invested with the sacred office of torch-bearers 
in the festivals of Ceres. Paus. 1, 37. 

Acxrsroporus, a Greek historian, who men- 
tions the review, which Xerxes made of his 
forces before the battle of Salamis. Plut, The- 
mist. 

Acuma, [Azzie] a surname of Pallas, 
whose temple in Daunia was defended by dogs 
which fawned on the Greeks, but fiercely at- 
tacked all other persons. Aristot. de Mirab. 
II. Ceres was called Achewa, from her /amenta- 
tions, (d¢os,) at the loss of Proserpine, Plut. 
in Is. et Os. 

Acu1, [one of the main branches of the 
great Aeolicrace. A particular account of their 
early movements and settlements is given in 
the remarks under Achaia, and Grecia, espe- 
cially the latter. ] 

Acuxménes, [the founder of the Persian 
monarchy, according to some writers, who seek 
to identify him with the Giem Schid, or 
Djemschid, of the Oriental historians. Some 
remarks on this point will be found under the 
article Persia. The genealogy of the royal 
line is given by Herod. (7, 11.) from Achæ- 
menes to Xerxes. The earlier descent is stated 
by the ancient writers as follows: Perseus 
married Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, 
and had by her a son a, Perses, from 
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whom; if we may credit Herod. (7, 61.) the 
Persians derived their national appellation. 
Achamenes was a descendant of this Perses, 
though not an immediate one, since Steph. B. 
makes him to have been a son of Aegeus. 
(Compare Berk. ad toc.) Aeschylus, in his 
tragedy of the “Persians,” differs from this 
statement. He makes the Persians to have 
been first governed by a Mede, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son; then came Cyrus, who was 
succeeded, in like manner, by one of his sons; 
and, after this one, Merdis, Maraphis, Arta- 
phrenes, aud Darius, the last of these princes 
not being, however, a lineal descendant. 
(Aesch. Pers. 762. seqq.) Stanley (ad Aesch. 
Z. c) thinks that the two Median monarchs 
were Cyaxares and Astyages. Larcher (ad 
Herod. 7, 11.) opposes this opinion, and con- 
tends that, if it had been so, Aeschylus would 
have mentioned three, since Phraortes, the son 
of Dejoces, was the one, who subdued the Per- 
sians. The last-mentioned critic differs also 
from Stanley as regards Darius the Mede, 
spoken of in Scripture, and supposed by the 
English scholar to have been the same with 
Astyages, the maternal grandfather of Cyrus. 


As Larcher observes, Darius the Mede only 
reigned over the Babylonians, and Astyages 


was king merely of the Medes. As to Arta- 
phrenes and Maraphis, Stanley thinks that these 
two conspirators occupied the throne imme- 
diately after the massacre of the false Smerdis, 
and that Darius, having dispatched them both, 
succeeded to the kingdom. Larcher prefers, 
however, the conjecture of Schiitz, (Eecur's. 2, 
ad Aesch. Pers.) who supposes that a scholiast, 
wishing to explain these words of the 774th 
verse of Aeschylus, of; róð Fy xeos, had added 
the names of the seven conspirators in three 
senaru, and that the first two being lost, the 
third remained, ‘Exrds Xè Mdeugus, 6dou0s X Apru- 
etwas, and passed eventually from the margin 
into the text.] 

Acuamenings, [I.a branch of the Persian 
tribe of Pasargade, deriving their name from 
Achemenes, the founder of the line. From 
this family, according to Herod, (1, 126.) the 
kings of Persia were descended. Cambyses, 
on his death-bed, entreated the Achemenides 
not to suffer the kingdom to pass away into the 
hands of the Medes, (3, 65.) ——II. A Persian 
of the royal line, whom Cteésias (de Reb. Pers, 
32.) makes the brother, but Herod. (7, 7.), and 
Diod. S. (11,74.) the uncle, of Artaxerxes Ist. 
The latter calls him Achæmenes. Compare 
ee ad Cies. l. c, and Wessel, ad Herod, 
ție. 

ÅCHÆORUM STATIO, a place on the coast of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, where Polyxena was 
sacrificed to the shades of Achilles, and where 
Hecuba killed Polymnestor, who had mur- 
dered her son Polydorus, 

Acuzus, [I. a son of Xuthus. See remarks 
under the article Grecia, relative to the early 
movements of the Grecian tribes.] —-IT, A 
tragic poet of Eretria, who wrote 43 tragedies, 
of which some of the titles are preserved, 
such as Adrastus, Linus, Cycnus, Eumenides, 
Philoctetes, Pirithous, Theseus, (Edipus, &e.: 
of these only one obtained the prize. He lived 
some time after Sophocles. | Fabr. Bibl. Gr, 


2, 19.— San, a 1, 34.] III, Another of | 
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Syracuse; author of 10 tragedies. [Athen. 1, 
24.— Suid.]——1V. A river, which falls into 


the Euxine, [on the eastern shore, above the 
promontorium Heracleum. The Greek form is 


~ . x 
Axut, ~oivres. Arrian, Per. Mar, Eux. 


|130. Blanc.— VY. An historian mentioned by 
| the scholiast on Pindar, (02. 7.) supposed to 


be the same as the Acheus mentioned by the 


| scholiast on Aratus (v. 173,) and who made the 
| Hyades four in number. ] 


-VI. A relation of 
Antiochus the Great, appointed governor of all 
the king’s provinces beyond Taurus. He as- 
pired to sovereign power, which he disputed 
for eight years with Antiochus, and was at last 
betrayed by a Cretan. His limbs were cut off, 
and his body, sewed in the skin of an ass, was 
exposed on a gibbet. Polyb. 8. 3 
Acuara, [I. a district of Thessaly, which 
derived its name from the Achæi. (See Grecia.) 
It embraced more than Phthiotis, since Herod. 


| (7, 196.) makes it to have comprehended the 


country along the river Apidanus. Assuming 
this as its western limit, we may consider it to 
have reached as far as the Sinus Pelasgicus 
and Sinus Maliacus on the east. (Mannert, 
Geogr.7.599.) Larcher ( Hist.d’ Hérod. 8,7. Table 
Geogr.) fixes on Melitea as the limit on the 
west, but this city lies considerably east of the 
Apidanus. That Phthiotis formed only a part 
of Achaia, appears evident from the words of 
Seymnus, (v. 604.) "Erur "Axa raged dios 
(Compare Gai, ad foc.) Homer 
ER. 3, 258) uses the term "Axuslda (se. eeu) 
in opposition to Argos, ('Agyos,) and would 
seem to indicate by the former, according to 
one scholiast, the Peloponnesus ; but, according 
to another, the whole country occupied by the 
Hellenes, (chy rõcas “EAAAvwy viv Schol ad 
K. 3, 75.) A question arises, as to the form 
Achaia being used in Latin, and not Achea. 
The true orthography undoubtedly is Achaja, 
the j being equivalent to the double 2, as in 
Maja, Ajax, Grajus, &c., and this orthography 
coincides with the Greek form *Ayaiis. Com- 
pare Schneider, L. G. 1, p. 227, and the au- 
thoriti€és there quoted. | II. A harbour on 
the north-eastern coast of the Euxine, men- 
tioned by Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine 
(p. 131, Blanc.,) and called by him Odd Achaia, 
(ray murawy "Axaiay.) The Greeks, accord- 
ing to Strabo (9, 416, Cas.) had a tradition, 
that the inhabitants of this place were of 
Grecian origin, and natives of the Beotian 
Orchomenus. They were returning, it seems, 
from the Trojan war, when, missing their way, 
they wandered to this quarter. Appian (B. M. 
67, 102, Schw.) makes them to have been 
Achæans, but in other respects his account 
coincides with that of Strabo. Müller (Ge- 
Schichten Hellenischer Stämme, &e., 1, 282.) 
ridicules the whole story, and supposes the 
Greeks to have purposely altered the true name 
of the people in question, so as to make it re- 
semble Achei, (A xaiw) that they might erect 
on this superstructure a mere edifice of fable. 
We venture to differ from him. It cannot but 
appear remarkable to an inguirer into early 
Grecian history, that a name like this should 
be found precisely in the quarter, which some 
make one of the stages in the wanderings of 
the primitive Hellenic race, Nor can the vici- 
nity of what is called Sindica (2wdixe) fail ta 


A 
Pbiwrixoi. 
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excite the attention of those, who, deriving the | 


germ of the Grecian race from the remote east, 
will find in the name of Sindica itself a plain al- 


lusion to the parent regions of India. (Ritters | 
Vorhalle, &c.4157.) To divest this theory of | 


what some may be pleased to regard as the 


mere wildness of conjecture, we will refer to the | 
curious statement of Strabo (11, p. 531, Cas.) | 

respecting the existence of a Tempe, and a river | 
Peneus, (the Araxes,) and a people termed | 


Aenianes, in the neighbouring Armenia; as 
also to the fact, which the same writer men- 
tions, that the Thessalian Peneus was likewise 
called Araxes. 
too, occupies, as is well known, a conspicuous 
place in the early history of Greece. (Müller; 
Geschichten, &c, vol. 1. Orchomenos und die Min- 
yer, passim.) Nor is it the least curious circum- 
stance respecting this ancient city, that in its 
immediate vicinity existed at one time a primi- 
tive Athens, and a primitive Eleusis. (Paus, 
9, 24.) Are the wanderings then of the Orcho- 
menians, after the fall of Troy, a mere fable, 
and have we here a clue to the question re- 
specting the origin of the Greeks? MI-A 
country of the Peloponnesus, lying along the 
Sinus Corinthiacus, to the north of Elis and 
Arcadia. A considerable number of mountain 
streams, which descended from the ridges of 
Aréadia, watered this region, but they were 
small in size, and many of them merely winter- 
torrents. The coast was for the most part 
level, and hence was exposed to frequent inun- 
dations of the sea. It had few harbours, and 
among these not one which was of any size, or 
sufficiently secure for ships. On this account 
we find, that of the cities, which lay along the 
coast of Achaia, none became famous for mari- 
time enterprise. In other respects, Achaia may 
be ranked, as to extent, fruitfulness, and popu- 
lation, among the middling countries of Greece. 
Its principal productions were like those of the 
rest of the Peloponnesus, namely, oil, wine, and 
corn. (Mannert, Geogr. 8, 384.— Heeren, 
Ideen, &c., 3,27.) The most ancient name of 
this region was Aegialea or Aegialos, ( Aiquards, 
“ sea-shore,’) derived from its peculiar situa- 
tion. It embraced originally the territory of 
Sicyo, since here stood the early capital of the 
Aegialii or Aegialenses. The origin of the 
Aegialii appears to connect them with the great 
Tonic race. Io, the son of Kuthus, came from 
Attica, according to the received accounts, and 
settled in this quarter. (Paus. 7, 1.— Strabo, 
8, p. 383, Cas.) He obtained in marriage the 
daughter of king Selinus, and from this period 
the inhabitants were denominated Aegialean 
Ionians. The truth, however, would seem to 
be, that they had this name before, and that the 
arrival of lo and his followers, who were of 
the same race with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, produced no change of appellation, (Man- 
nert, Geogr. 8, 385.) Pausanias, however, 
probably from other sources of information, 
makes Kuthus, and not Io, to have settled 
here. The Pelasgi appear also to have spread 
themselves over this region, and to have be- 
come gradually blended with the primitive 
inhabitants into one community, under the 
name of Pelasgic Aegialeans, (Herod. 7, 94.) 
Twelve cities now arose, the capital of which 


was Helice, founded by Io, At the period of 


The Beotian Orchomenus, | 
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| government, continued until the time of Ogygus, 


or Gygus. (Strabo, 8, 384. Cas.—Paus. 7, 
6.—Polyb. 2, 41.) After this monarch’s de- 
cease, each city assumed a republican form 
of government. The Dorians, from the very 
first, had made several attempts to drive the 
Achæans from their newly-acquired possessions, 
and had so far succeeded as to wrest from 
them Sicyo, with its territory, which was 
ever after regarded as a Dorian state. All 
further attempts, however, at conquest were 
unsuccessful, partly on account of the vigorous 
defence made by the Achzans, and partly 
from the aid afforded to them by their Pelasgic 
neighbours in Arcadia. The result of all this 
was a strong feeling of aversion, on the part of 
the Achzans, to everything Dorian. Hence 
we may account for their taking no part with 
the rest of the Greeks against Xerxes; and 
hence, too, we find them, even before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in alliance with the Athenians: 
though, in the course of that war, they were 
forced to remain neutral, or else at times, from 
a consciousness of their weakness, to admit 
the Dorian fleets into their harbours. (Thue. 
1, 111. 115. 2,9. 8, 3. 84.) The Achæans 
preserved their neutrality also in the wars 
raised by the ambition of Macedo; but the 
result proved most unfortunate. The successors 
of Alexander seemed to consider the cities of 
Achaia as fair booty, and what they spared, 
became the prey of domestic tyrants. Even 
after the Peloponnesus had ceased to be the 
theatre of war, and a Macedonian garrison was 
merely kept at the Isthmus, the public troubles 
seemed only on the increase. The whole coun- 
try, too, began to be infested by predatory bands, 
whose numbers were daily augmented by the 
starving cultivators of the soil. At length, four 
of the principal cities of Achaia, viz, Patra, 
Dyme, Tritea, and Phare, formed a mutual 
league for their common safety. (Polyb. 2, 41.) 
The plan succeeded, and soon ten cities were 
numbered in the alliance. About twenty-five 
years after, Sicyo was induced to join the league 
by the exertions of Aratus, and he himself was 
chosen commander-in-chief of the confederacy. 
All the more important citien of the Pelopon- 
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fesus gradually joined the coalition. Sparta 
alone kept aloof, and, in endeavouring to enforce 
her compliance, Aratus was defeated by the La- 
cedemonian monarch Cleomenes. The Achzan 
commander, in an evil hour, called in the aid 
of Macedo; for, though he succeeded by these 
means in driving Cleomenes from Sparta, yet 
the Macedonians from this time remained at the 
head of the league, and masters of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Aratus himself fell a victim to the jealous 
policy of Philip. The troubles, which ensued, 
gave the Romans an opportunity of interfering 
in the affairs of Greece, and at last Corinth 
was destroyed, and the Achzan league annihi- 
lated, by these new invaders, (See AStolia, and 
Corinth.) Mummius, the Roman general, 
caused the walls of all the confederate cities 
to be demolished, and the inhabitants to be 
deprived of every warlike weapon. The land 
was also converted into a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaia, embracing, besides 
Achaia proper, all the rest of the Peloponnesus, 
together with all the country north of the isth- 
mus, excepting Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedo- 
nia, (See Epirus, and Macedonia.) The dis- 
mantled cities soon became deserted, with the 
exception of a few; and in what had been Achaia 
proper, only three remained in later times, Ae- 
gium, Aegira, and Patre. In our own days the 
last alone survives, under the name of Patras, 
The entire coast from Corinth to Patras shews 
only: one place, which deserves the name of a 
city, or rather a large village; this is Vostitza, 
near the ruins of the ancient Aegium, Man- 
nert, Geogr. 8, 392.] 

Acualcum BELLUM. [See Achaia, No. IIT. 
toward the close, and also Ætolia and Corinth, ] 

Acuarna, [Aaga (or, as Steph. B. writes 
the name, ’Axdeva,) one of the most important 
boroughs of Attica, lying north-west of Athens, 
and north of Eleusis. It furnished 3,000 heavy- 
armed men as its quota of troops, which, on 
the supposition that slaves are not included, will 
make the entire population about 15,000. (Thue. 
2, 20.—Mannert, Geogr. 8, 330.) This large 
number, however, did not all dwell in villages, 
but were scattered over the borough, which con- 
tained some of the finest and most productive 
Jand in Attica. From a sarcasm of Aristoph. 

` (Acharn. 213. 332.) we learn, that many of the 
Acharnenses CAxugvis) followed the business 
of charcoal-burning. This borough belonged 
to the tribe Oeneis (Oivnis,) and was distant 60 
stadia from Athens. Thue. 2, 21.] 

Acuarus, a friend of Auneas, whose fidelity 
was so exemplary, that Fidus Achates became a 
proverb. Virg. Zin. 1, 316, 

AcuELOInEs, a patronymic given to the Si- 
ee as daughters of Achelous, Ovid, Met.°5, 


Acuxnous, [I. a river of Epirus, now the 
Aspro Potamo, or “ White River,” which rises 
in Mount Pindus, and, after dividing Acarnania 
from Ætolia, (Strabo, 10, 450, Cas.) falls into 
the Sinus Corinthiacus. It was a large and 
rapid stream, probably the largest in all Greece, 
and formed at its mouth, by depositions of mud 
and sand, a number of small islands called 
Echinades. The god of this river was the son 
of Oceanus and Tethys, or of the Sun and 
Terra, According to one of the scholiasts on 
Homer, (X, oe Schol, in Il, ed, Bekk, 2, 
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574, ‘Compare Apollod. 2, 7, 5.) Hercules, 


having descended to the shades after the dog 
Cerberus, met Meleager, the son of Oeneus, 
who entreated the hero to take in marriage 
his sister Detanira, Hercules, on his return to 
the upper regions, hastened for this purpose to 
the court of Oeneus. Here he found the god 
of the Achelous among the suitors of the 
princess, and immediately engaged in a con- 
test with him for her hand. The river-god 
assuming the form of a bull, Hercules con- 
quered him, and tore off one of his horns. 
His opponent on this, having received a horn 
from Amalthea, the daughter of Oceanus, gave 
it to the victor, and obtained his own in return. 
Another account, (Ovid, Met. 9,63.) makes him 
to have first assumed the form of a serpent, and 
afterwards that of a bull, and to have retired in 
disgrace into the bed of the river Thoas, which 
thenceforward was denominated Achelous. A 
third version of the fable states, that the Naiads 
took the horn of the conquered deity, and, after 
filling it with the various productions of the 
seasons, gave it to the goddess of plenty, whence 
the origin of the cornu copiae, They, who pre- 
tend to see in history an explanation of this 
legend, make the river Achelous to have laid 
waste, by its frequent inundations, the plains of 
Calydo. This, introducing confusion among 
the landmarks, became the occasion of continual 
wars between the /Etolians and Acarnanians, 
whose territories the river divided, as aboye 
stated, until Hercules, by means of dikes, re- 
strained its ravages, and made the course of the 
river uniform. Hence, according to this expla- 
nation, the serpent denoted the windings of the 
stream, and the bull its swellings and impetuo- 
sity, while tearing off the horn refers to diverting 
a part of the water by means of a canal, the 
result of which draining was shewn in the fer- 
tility, which succeeded. (Diod. S. 4, 35.) We 
are inclined, however, to give the fable a different 
solution. The name Achelous would seem to 
be compounded of the term 4e, which, according 
to Adelung, (Mithridates, 2, 41.) is a primitive 
found4n almost every known language with the 
signification of ‘ water,” or “ river,” (compare 
the Lat. agua, the Gr. dxch, “ shore,” and the 
old Germ. ach,) and the term Elion, found in 
the Phoenician tongue with the meaning of altis- 
simus, the root evidently of the Gr. #ass, (com- 
pare ‘Yzregiay, “ he that moves on high, an epi- 
thet of the sun.”) According to this etymology, 
the name Achelous will import “ the river of 
the sun;” and, as the serpent and bull were 
both symbolical of the mystic rites of Bacchus, 
(RAP: Knight, in Class. Journ. 23, 13. 16.) it 
may not be an improbable solution of the fable, 
to consider it as having: reference to a contest 
between the rival religions systems of the sun, 
(see Hercules;) and of Bacchus, the latter having 
been the first established of the two. What 
strengthens this interpretation, is the fact of the 
river’s having changed its name to Achelous, 
after the contest was decided. (Compare Strabo, 
10, 458, Cas.) ‘The’ Achelous must have been 
considered a river of great antiquity as well as 
celebrity, since it is often introduced as a ge- 
neral representative of rivers, and is likewise 
frequently used for the element of water, (Eu- 
stath. ad Il, 21, 194.—Eurip. Bacch. 625.— 
Androm. 167 a= Aristoph, Lys, 381, — Heyne, 


- who became the mother of the Sirens. 
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Obs. in Il, 21,194.) The reason of this peculiar 
use of the term will be found in the remarks of 
the Scholiast. ‘The Achelous was the largest 
river in’ Epirus and Ætolia, in which quarter 
were the early settlements of the Pelasgic race, 
from whom the Greeks derived so much of their 
religion and mythology. Hence the frequent 
directions of the Oracle at Dodona, “ to sacrifice 
tothe Achelous,” and hence the name of the 
‘stream became associated with some of their 


oldest religious rites, and was eventually used 


in the language of poetry as an appellation zgr’ 
ony for the element of water and for rivers, 
as stated above, (AysAgay ray xnyuiov Vwo.) 
In this way, too, it will appear less surprising, 
that Pausanias should so often make mention 
of altars erected to the Achelous. Creuzer, in 


his highly interesting Correspondence with Her- 


mann, in relation to Homer and Hesiod, (Her- 
mann und Creuzer, Briefe, p. 30.) endeavours 
to apply his system of symbolical interpretation 
to the legend of the Achelous, though without 
any great degree of success. . In addition to 
what has heen said of this stream, it may be 
observed that Sophocles (Sirab. 6, 271. Cas.) 
makes the Inachus, in its pretended course 
from the heights of Pindus, intermingle its 
waters with those of the Achelous. The Ache- 
lous is said to have had some controversies with 
Jove himself, and to have married Melpomene, 
It. 
There was another river of the same name, of 
which nothing farther is known, than that, 


according to Paus. (8, 38.) it flowed from Mount | 


Sipylus. Homer, in relating the story of Niobe, 
(7. 24, 615.) speaks of the desert mountains in 
Sipylus, where are the beds of the goddess- 
nymphs, who dance around the Achelous. ] 

Acurenus, a tribe of Attica; hence Acher- 
dusius, in Demosth. 

Acn¥ron, [I a river of Epirus, rising in the 
mountains to the west of the chain of Pindus, 
and falling into the Ionian sea near Glyhys 
Limen, (Tàvzd; Ayav.) In the early part of its 
course, it forms the Palus Acherusia, ( Ayzgouria 


Aiwya,) and, after emerging from this sheet of | 
, Water, disappears under ground, from which it 


again rises and pursues its course to the sea. 
Strabo (7, 324. Cas.) makes mention of this 
stream only after its leaving the Palus Ache- 
rusia, and appears to have been unacquainted 
with the previous part of its course, Thuc., on 
the other hand, (1, 46.) would seem to have 
misunderstood the information, which he had 
received respecting it. His account is certainly 
a confused one, and has given rise to an inac- 
curacy in D’Anville’s map. “ There is a har- 
bour,” says Thuc, “ and a city is situate above 
it, (règ airod,) at a distance from the sea, (ar0 
Surdecns,) in the Thesprotian district Elseatis, 
Ephyre by name. Close by the city, (rag avray) 
the Acherusian marsh empties into the sea. 
Through Thesprotia moreover flows the river 
Acheron, and falling into the marsh gives it its 
name of Acherusia.” How can the marsh join 
the sea near this city, which lies at a distance 
from the sea? If the account of the historian 
be true, the Palus Acherusia ceases to be a 
marsh, and becomes a bay. Hence the error of 
D’ Anville and others in placing the Palus Ache- 
rusia directly on the coast, and the city of Ephyre 
at its north-eastern extremity ; in the position of 
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the latter contradicting the very words. of the- 


writer, on whom they rely. No other ancient 
authority places the Palus Acherusia on the 
coast.  Scylax (p. 11.) expressly states, that 
the river Acheron falls into the sea near the 
harbour of Eled, (’EA¢3,) after having previously 
emerged from the Acherusian marsh. Hled is 
probably the more ancient name of Glykys 
Limen. Paus. (1, 17.) places the marsh, river, 
aud city, in the interior of Thesprotis, and 
makes mention also of the stream Cocytus, 
which he styles S0ug drzgrieraroy, as being in 
the same quarter. He likewise states it as his 
opinion, that Homer, having visited these rivers 
in the course of his wanderings, assigned them, 
on account of their peculiar nature and. proper- 
ties, a place among the rivers of the lower world. 
The poets make Acheron to have been the son 
of Sol and Terra, and to have been precipitated 
into the infernal regions and there changed into 
a river, for having supplied the Titans with 
water during the war, which they waged with 
Jupiter. Hence its waters were muddy and 
bitter; and it was the stream, over which the 
souls of the dead were first conveyed. The 
Acheron is represented under the form of an 
old man arrayed in a humid vestment. He 
reclings on an urn of a dark colour, out of which 
flow waters full of foam. Sometimes also an 
owl is placed near him. Fourmont derives the 
name of this river from Achon-Charon, which, 
according to him, is an Egyptian word, and sig- 
nifies “the marsh of Charon.” We are inclined 
to deduce it rather from the primitive de, (see 
Achelous, No. I.) and Era, “ earth,” making 
the name import a subterranean river, which the 
Acheron certainly is in a part of its course. The 
common etymology for the term, however, is 
“ the river of sadness,” 6 r den piw, (Etym. 
M. s.v.) which is nothing more than a mere 
quibble on the part of the grammarians. JE. 
A river of Bruttium, flowing into the Mare 
Tyrrhenium a short distance below Pandosia. 
Alexander, king of Epirus, who had come to 
the aid of the Tarentines, lost his life in passing 
this river, being slain by a Lucanian exile. He 
had been warned by an oracle to beware of the 
Acherusian waters, and the city Pandosia, but 
supposed that it referred to Epirus and not to 
Italy. (Justin, 12, 2.—Livy; 8, 24.) II. A. 
river of Klis, which falls into the Alpheus. On 
its banks were temples dedicated to Ceres, Pro- 
serpine, and Hades, which were held in high 
veneration. (Strabo, 8, 344, Cus.) IV. 
A river of Bithynia, near the cavern Ache- 
rusia, and in the vicinity of Heraclea. <Apolt. 
Rh, 2, 745.] 

ACHERONTIA, |I. a town of Bruttium, placed 
by Pliny on the river Acheron (3, 5.) ELSA: 
city of Lucania, now Acerenza, on the confines 
of Apulia, It was situated high on the side of 
a mountain, and from its lofty position is called 
by Horace nidus Acherontie, “ the nest of Ache- 
rontia.’”? Procopius speaks of it as a strong 
fortress in his days. Morat. Od. 3, 4. 14. et 
Schol. ad loe—Procop. 3, 23.| 

AcnertsYa, [I.a lake in Epirus, into which 
the Acheron flows (see Acheron). II. Ac- 
cording to some modern expounders of fable, a 
lake in Egypt, near Memphis, over which the 
bodies of the dead were conveyed, previous to 
their being judged for the actions of their past 
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lives. The authority cited in support of this is 
Diod. S. (1, 92.) A proper examination of the 
passage, however, will lead to the following 
conclusions :—1. that no mame whatever is 
given by Diodorus for any particular lake of 
this kind; and 2. that each district of Egypt 
had its lake for the purpose mentioned above, 
and that there was not merely one for the whole 
of Egypt. (See Charon.)—Diod. S.1, 92, and 
Wessel. ad loc, III. A cavern in Bithynia, 
near the city of Heraclea and the river Oxynas, 
probably on the very spot, which Arrian ( Perip/. 
Mar, Eux. 125. Blanc.) calls Tyndarides.— 
Xenopho (Anab. 6,2.) names the whole penin- 
sula, in which it lies, the Acherusian Promon- 
tory. This cavern was two stadia in depth, and 
was regarded by the adjacent inhabitants as one 
of the entrances into the lower world. Through 
it Hercules is said to have dragged Cerberus 
up to the light of day ; a fable, which probably 
owed its origin to the inhabitants of Heraclea. 
(Diod. S. 14, 31.—Dionys. Perieg. 790.— Eus- 
tath. ad loc.) Apoll. Rh. (2, 730.) places a river, 
with the name of Acheron, in this quarter, This 
stream was afterwards called, by the people of 
Heraclea, Soonautes, (Sowvadrns,) on account of 
their fleet having been saved near it from a 
storm. (Apoll. Rh. 2,746. Schol. ad loc.) Are 
the Acheron and the Oxynas the same river ? 

Acmiuias, [one of the officers of Ptolemy 
Dionysius, to whom the assassination of Pom- 
pey was committed. He was executed by order 
of Cæsar, against whose life he had plotted. 
Plut. vit. Pomp. and vit. Ces.} 

[ Acni..5a, an island near the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, or, more properly, the western 
part of the Dromus Achillis insulated by a small 
arm of the sea. See Dromus Achillis and 
Leuce. | 

AcmrLEIs, a poem of Statius, in which he 
describes the education and memorable actions 
of Achilles. [See Statius.] 

Acnres, [I a son of the Earth, (ynyevns,) 
unto whom Juno fled for refuge from the pur- 
suits of Jupiter, and who persuaded her to return 
and marry that deity. Jupiter, grateful for this 
service, promised him that all, who bore this 
name for the time to come, should be illustrious 
personages. (Ptol. Hephest. ap. Phot. Bib, 
1, 152. Bek.)\—II. The preceptor of Chiron. 
(Zd.\)—III. The inventor of the ostracism. 
Cd.) IV. A son of Jupiter and Lamia. His 
beauty was so perfect, that, in the judgment of 
Pan, he bore away the prize from every compe- 
titor, Venus was so offended at this decision 
that she inspired Pan with a fruitless passion 
for the nymph Echo, and also wrought a hideous 
change in his own person. (dd.) V. A son 
of Galatus, remarkable for his light-coloured 
or rather whitish, hair. (Jd.)\——VI. The son 
of Peleus, king of Phthiotis in Thessaly. His 
mother’s name appears to have been a matter 
of some dispute among the ancient expounders 
of mythology, (Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 558.) al- 
though the more numerous authorities are in 
favor of Thetis, one of the sea-deities. Accord- 
ing to Lycoph. (178.) Thetis became the mother 
of seven male children by Peleus, six of whom 
she threw into the fire, because, as Tzetzes 
informs us in his Scholia, they were not 
of the same nature with herself, and the treat- 
ment she Bere was unworthy of her 
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rank as a goddess. The scholiast on Homer, 
however, (X. 16, 37.) states, that Thetis threw 
her children into the fire, in order to ascer- 
tain whether they were mortal or not, the 
goddess supposing that the fire would consume 
what was mortal in their natures, while she . 
would preserve what was immortal. The scho- 
liast adds, that six of her children perished by 
this harsh experiment, and that she had, in like 
manner, thrown the seventh, afterwards named 
Achilles, into the flames, when Peleus, having 
beheld the deed, rescued his offspring from this 
perilous situation. Tzetzes assigns a different 
motive to Thetis, in the case of Achilles. He 
makes her to have been desirous of conferring 
immortality on him, and states that, with this 
view, she anointed him (?yezy) with ambrosia 
during the day, and threw him into fire at 
evening. Peleus, having discovered the god- 
dess in the act of consigning his child to the 
flames, cried out with alarm, on which Thetis, 
abandoning the object she had in view, left the 
court of Peleus and rejoined the nymphs of the 
ocean. Dictys Cretensis makes Peleus to have 
rescued Achilles from the fire before any part 
of his body had been injured but the heel. 
Tzetzes, following the authority of Apollodorus, 
gives his first name as Ligyron, (Aiyúgws,) but 
the account of Agamestor, cited by the same 
scholiast, is more in accordance with the cur- 
rent tradition mentioned above. Agamestor 
says, that the first name given to Achilles was 
Pyrisous, (Tugicoos,) i. e. saved from the fire.” 
Whether this story of the fire refers, as some 
suppose, to the observance of certain sacred 
rites peculiar to Ceres, is altogether uncertain. 
What has thus far been stated in relation to 
Achilles, with the single exception of the names 
of his parents, Peleus and Thetis, is directly at 
variance with the authority of Homer, and 
must therefore be regarded as a mere post- 
Homeric fable. The poet makes Achilles say, 
that Thetis had no other child but himself; 
and though a daughter of Peleus, named Poly- 
dora, is mentioned in a part of the Iliad, (16, 
175.) she must have been, according to the 
best commentators, only a half sister of the hero. 


| (Compare Heyne ad doc.) Equally at variance 


with the account given by the bard, is the more 
popular fiction, that Thetis plunged her son 
into the waters of the Styx, and by that immer- 
ston rendered the whole of his body invulne- 
able, except the heel by which she held him. 
On this subject Homer is altogether silent; and, 
indeed, such a protection from danger would 
have derogated too much from the character of 
his favorite hero. There are several passages 
in the Iliad, which plainly show that the poet 
does not ascribe to Achilles the possession of 
any peculiar physical defence against the 
chances of battle. (Compare K. 20, 262. 288. ; 
especially, 21, 166. where Achilles is actually 
wounded by Asteropæus.) The care of his 
education was entrusted, according to the com- 
mon. authorities, to the centaur Chiro, and to 
Phenix, son of Amyntor. Homer, however, 
mentions Phoenix as his first instructor, (JZ. 9, 
481, seqq.) while from another passage (11, 
831.) it would appear, that the young chieftain 
merely learned from the centaur the principles 
of the healing art. Those, however, who pay 
more regard im this case to the statements of 
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other writers, make Chiron to have had charge 
of Achilles first, and to have fed him on the 
marrow of wild animals; according to Libanius, 
on that of lions, but according to the compiler 
of the Etym. M., on that of stags. (Compare 
Bayle, Dict. Hist. 1,53.) Chiron is said to 
have given him the name of Achilles, (?Axi2- 


 -Asds,) from the circumstance of his food being 


unlike that of the rest of men, («, priv. yirr, 
“ fructus quibus vescuntur homines”) Other 
etymologists deduce it from the fact of his lips 
never having drawn nourishment from the 
breast of woman, (òr: rè yeuan pureois oè moor- 
ńvsyzs,) and others again, from his skill in the 
healing art, (wage rò yos aver lareos yke ñv.) 
Very probably all these derivations are false. 
(Compare, on this part of our subject, the Ætym. 
M.— Ptol. Hephest. ap. Photium, Bibl. 1, 152. 
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Schol. N. 1, 130.) Calchas having predicted, 
when Achilles had attained the age of nine 
years, that Troy could not be taken without him, 
Thetis, well aware that her son, if he joined that 
expedition, was destined to perish, sent her 
offspring, disguised in female attire, to the 
court of Lycomedes, king of the island of 
Scyros, for the purpose of being concealed 
there. A difficulty, however, arises in this part 
of the narrative, on account of the early age of 
Achilles, when he was sent to Scyros, which can 
only be obviated by supposing that he remained 
several years concealed in the island, and that 
the Trojan war occupied many years in prepa- 
ration. (Compare Heyne, ad Apollod. l c. p. 
316. and Gruber, Wörterbuch, 1, 32.) At the 
court of Lycomedes, he received the name of 
Pyrrha, (Tuji, “ Rufa’) from his golden 
locks, and became the father of Neoptolemus 
by Deïdamia, one of the monarch’s daughters. 
(Apollod. ł. c.) In this state of concealment, 
Achilles remained until discovered by Ulysses, 
who came to the island in the disguise of a tra- 
velling merchant. The chieftain of Ithaca of- 
fered, it seems, various articles of female attire 
for sale, and mingled with them some pieces of 
armour. On a sudden blast being given with a 
trumpet, Achilles discovered himself by seizing 
on the arms. (Apollod. l. c— Statius, Achill. 2, 
201.) The young warrior then joined the army 
against Troy. ‘This account, however, of the 
concealment of Achilles is contradicted by the 
express authority of Homer, who represents 
him as proceeding directly to the Trojan war 
from the court of his father. (V. 9, 439.) As 
regards the forces, which he brought with him, 
the poet makes them to have come from the 
Pelasgian Argos, from Alus, Alope, and Tra- 
china, and speaks of them as those who pos- 
sessed Phthia and Hellas, and who were called 
Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Achei. (X. 2, 681.) 
Hence, according to Heyne, the sway of Achilles 
extended from Trachis, at the foot of Mount 
Oeta, as far as the river Enipeus, where Phar- 
salus was situated, and thence to the Peneus. 
The Greeks, having made good their landing 
on the shores of Troas, proved so much su- 
perior to the enemy as to compel them to seek 
shelter within their walls. (Thwc.1,11.) No 
sooner was this done than the Greeks were 
forced to turn their principal attention to the 
means of supporting their numerous forces. A 
part of the army was therefore sent to cultivate 
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the rich vales of the Thracian Chersonese, then 
abandoned by their inhabitants on account of | 
the incursions of the barbarians from the in- 
terior. (Thuc.) But the Grecian army, being 
weakened by this separation of its force, could 
no longer deter the Trojans from again taking 
the field, nor prevent succours and supplies from 
being sent into the city. Thus the siege was 
protracted to the length of ten years. During a 
great part of this time, Achilles was employed 
in lessening the resources of Priam by the re- 
duction of the tributary cities of Asia Minor. 
With a fleet of eleven vessels he ravaged the 
coasts of Mysia, made frequent disembarkations 
of his forces, and succeeded eventually in de- 
stroying eleven cities, among which, according 
to Strabo, (13, 584. Cas.) were Hypoplacian 
Thebe, Lyrnessus, and Pedasus, and laying 
waste the island of Lesbos. (Compare K. 9, 
328.) Among the spoils of Lyrnessus Achilles 
obtained the beautiful Briseis, while, at the 
taking of Thebes, Chryseis the daughter of 
Chryses, a priest of Apollo at Chrysa, became 
the prize of Agamemno. A pestilence shortly 
after appeared in the Grecian camp, and Cal- 
chas, encouraged by the proffered protection of 
Achilles, ventured to attribute it to Agamem- 
no’s detention of the daughter of Chryses, 
whom her father had endeavoured to ransom 
but in vain. The monarch, although deeply 
offended, was compelled at last to surrender his 
captive, but, as an act of retaliation, and to 
testify his resentment, he depriyed Achilles of 
Briseis. Hence arose “the anger of the son of 
Peleus,” on which is based the action of the 
Iliad. Achilles on his part withdrew his forces 
from the contest, and neither prayers, nor en- 
treaties, nor direct offers of reconciliation, 
couched in the most tempting and flattering 
terms, (9, 119.) could induce him to return to 
the field. Among other things the monarch 
promised him, if he would forget the injurious 
treatment which he had received, the hand of 
one of his daughters, and the sovereignty of 
seven cities of the Peloponnesus. (9, 142, 149.) 
The death of his friend Patroclus, however, by 
the hand of Hector, (16, 821.) roused him at 
length to action and revenge, and a reconcilia- 
tion having thereupon taken place between the 
two Grecian leaders, Briseis was restored. (19, 
78, 246.) As the arms of Achilles, having 
been worn by Patroclus, had become the prize of 
Hector, Vulcan, at the request of Thetis, fabri. 
cated a suit of impenetrable armour for her son. 
(18, 468.) Arrayed in this, Achilles took the 
field, and after a great slaughter of the Trojans, 
and a contest with the god of the Scamander, 
by whose waters he was nearly overwhelmed, 
met Hector, chased him thrice around the walls 
of Troy, and finally slew him by the aid of 
Minerva. (22, 136.) According to Homer, 
(24, 14.) Achilles dragged the corpse of Heca 
tor, at his chariot-wheels, thrice round the tomb 
of Patroclus, and from the language of the poet, 
he would appear to have done this for several 
days in succession, Virgil, however, makes 
Achilles to have dragged the body of Hector 
thrice round the walls of Troy. In this it is 
probable that the Roman poet followed one of 
the Cyclic, or else Tragic, writers. (Heyne, Bx- 
curs. 18. ad Ain. 1.) The corpse of the Troa 
jan here was at last see’ up to the tears and 
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supplications of Priam, who had come for that | 


purpose to the tent of Achilles, and a truce was 
granted the Trojans for the performance of the 
funeral obsequies. (24,599. 669.) Achilles did 
not long survive his illustrious opponent. Some 
accounts made him te have died the day after 
Hector was slain. The common authorities, 
however, interpose the combats with Penthe- 
silea and Memnon, previous to his death. (Com- 
pare Heyne, Excurs. 19. ad A’n.—Quint. Sm. 
1, 21.) According to the more received ac- 
count, as it is given by the Scholiast on Ly- 
cophr., (269.) and also by Dictys Cretensis and 
Dares Phrygius, Achilles, having become en- 
amoured of Polyxena, the daughter of Priam, 
signified to the monarch that he would become 
his ally on condition of receiving her hand in 
marriage. Priam consented, and the parties 
having come for that purpose to the temple of 
the Thymbrean Apollo, Achilles was treacher- 
ously slain by Paris, who had concealed himself 
there, being wounded by him with an arrow in 
the heel. Another tradition, related by Arcti- 
nus, makes him to have been slain (in accord- 
ance with Hector’s prophecy, NM. 21,452.) in 
the Scæan gate, while rushing into the city. 
Hyginus states that Achilles went round the 
walls of Troy, boasting of his exploit in having 
slain Hector, until Apollo, in anger, assumed 
the form of Paris, and slew him with an arrow 
(Hygin. fab. 107.) ; but, with surprising incon- 
sistency, he mentions in another place, (fab. 
110.) that he was slain by Deiphobus and 
Alexander or Paris. The scholiast on Lyco- 
phro, cited above, says that the Trojans would 
not give up the corpse of Achilles until the 
Greeks had restored the various presents with 
which Priam had redeemed the dead body of 
Hector. The ashes of the hero were mingled 
in a golden urn with those of Patroclus, and the 
promontory of Sigæum is said to mark the 
place where both repose. A tomb was here 
erected to his memory, and near it Thetis 
caused funeral games to be celebrated in honor 
of her son, which were afterwards annually 
observed by a decree of the oracle of Dodona. 
(See Sigæum.) It is said that, after the taking 
of Troy, the ghost of Achilles appeared to the 
Greeks, and demanded of them Polyxena, who 
was accordingly sacrificed on his tomb by his 
son Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus. (Eurip. Hec. 35. 
— Senec. Troad. 191.— Ovid, Met. 13, 441. 
— Quint. Sm.14.) Another account makes the 
Trojan princess to have killed herself through 
grief at his loss. (Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 323.— 
Phalostr, Her. 714. Morell.) The Thessalians, 
in accordance with the oracle just mentioned, 
erected a temple to his memory at Si 
rendered him divine honors. 

brought thither two bulls, one white and the other 
black, crowned with garlands, and alone with 
them some of the water of the Sperchius. K Gru- 
ber, Wörterbuch, 1, 48.) Another and still stran- 
gertraditioninformsus, thatAchilles survived the 
fallof Troy and married Helen ; but others main- 
tain that this union took place after his death in 
the island of Leuce, where many ofthe ancient 
heroes lived in a separate elysium., (See Leuce.) 
When Achilles was young, his mother asked 
him whether he preferred a long life spent in 
obscurity, or a brief existence of military glory. 
He decided in ae of the latter. (Compare 
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gæum, and 


Every year they 
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Ii. 9, 410. segg.) Some ages after the Trojan 
war, Alexander, in the course of his march into 
the East, offered sacrifices on the tomb of 
Achilles, and expressed his admiration as well 
of the hero, as of the bard whom he had found 
to immortalise his name, (Plut. Vit. Alex. 15.) 
It may not be amiss to add in this place, a few 
of the predictions relative to Achilles, which are 
found in different parts of the Iliad. He was 
to reap great glory at Troy, (Z/. 18, 120.) but 
was to die before its walls. Troy was not to 
fall by his hands. While he was yet alive, the 
bravest of the Myrmidons was to be slain, the 
name of Patroclus not being expressly men- 
tioned, (18, 10.) and his own death was soon 
to follow that of Hector. (18, 95.)—Before 
concluding the present article, we will venture 
to indulge in a few speculations which may not 
perhaps be deemed irrelevant. If there be any 
part of the “ tale of Troy” which lies more 
open to scepticism than the rest, and which at 
the same time has been more completely neg- 
lected, it is that relating to the hero of the 
poem. If, as we hope to prove, the origin of 
Achilles was Pelasgic, how comes it that he is 
found fighting in the ranks of the Greeks, when 
the Pelasgic tribes were the allies ofthe Trojans? 
(2, 840.) - Peleus, the father of Achilles, was a 
native of Ægina, from which island he had fled 
to Thessaly. Ægina, previous to the time of 
Peleus, was called Oenone, after the name of a 
daughter of Budio. (Lycophr. 175,and Schol.) 
This Budio was,, according Didymus, (ad X. 13, 
63.) a Pelasgic hero, from whom were descended 
the sacerdotal family of the Boutades. (Com- 
pare with this the Hindoo name Budda.) Peleus 
moreover flies to Thessaly, an old Pelasgic land, 
where Minerva Budia was worshipped, and we 
find his son Achilles (16, 233.) invoking the old 
Pelasgic deity of the land, (Z:0 Awdavaie, 
Ueraryixe.) Nor is this all; among the sub- 
Jects of Peleus, according to Homer, (9, 480.) 
were the Dolopes, a Pelasgic race; and the very 
island of Scyros, to which Achilles was sent for 
peprealnens, according to the post-Homeric 
fable, seems to have been occupied by Dolopes. 
Heyne (ad 9, 480.) considers the question in- 
volved in much obscurity, as to the nature of the 
Sway exercised by Peleus over the Dolopes, a 
different race from his other subjects. Perhaps 
the remarks, which we are here hazarding, may 
be of some little service in elucidating this point. 
Now, if Achilles was of Pelasgic extraction, a 
Suspicion is immediately excited with regard to 
the part which he bore in the war with Troy ; 
and this suspicion is strengthened by the circum- 
stance of the Trojans being themselves a Pe- 
iasgic race, and having Pelasgi (2, 840.) among; 
their allies. How comes it that Achilles is 
found fighting on the side of the Greeks, a 
people who would seem to have been the natural 
foes of the Pelasgi? Will the idea be looked 
upon as visionary, that the siege of Troy is 
merely adumbrated after that of some earlier 
city, and that the Iliad is in part based upon 
Pelasgic traditions? Achilles is called by 
Lycophr, 177, Wearacquxey Topave, * the Pe- 
lasgic Typhon,” and the offer which he is said to 
have made to Priam, of becoming his ally in 
case he should receive Polyxena in marriage 
(Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 296.) would seem to be 
an obscure and distorted remnant of some earlier 
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tradition, pointing to a similarity of origin in 
the monarch and the warrior. Compare with all 
this the curious fact, that the Sacti-Trimourti, 
of Hindoo mythology, presents a scene the very 
counterpart of that in which Paris is called on 
to decide between Juno, Minerva, and Venus, 
and where the germ of the whole fable relative 
to the Trojan war, is to be sought. (Cruezer’s 
Symb. par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p. 4, f. 17.) 
Vil. Tatius, a native of Alexandrea, commonly 
‘assigned to the second or third century of the 
Christian era. The best critics, however, such 
as Huet, Chardon la Rochetie, Coray,, and 
Jacobs, make him to have flourished after the 
time of Heliodorus, since they have discovered 
in him what they consider manifest imitations 
of the latter writer. Nay, if it be true that 
Muszeus, whom he has also imitated, composed 
his poem of Hero and Leander before 430 or 
450 of our era, we must then place Achilles 
Tatius even as low as the middle of the 5th 
century. (Schoell, Hist. Litt. Gr. 6,231.) Ac- 
cording to Suidas, he became, towards the end 
of his life, a Christian and bishop. But as the 
lexicographer makes no mention of his episcopal 
see, and Photius, who speaks in three different 
places of him, is silent on this head, it may be 
permitted us to doubt the accuracy of Suidas’s 
statement. (Photii Bibl. 1, 33. Bekk. 50, 66.) 
Equally unworthy of reliance would appear to 
be another remark of the same lexicographer, 
that ‘Achilles Tatius wrote a treatise on the 
sphere. If this were correct, we ought to put 
him one or two centuries earlier, inasmuch as 
Firmicus, a Latin writer of the middle of the 
fourth century, cites the “ Sphere of Achilles.” 
(Astron. 4, 10.) Suidas, however, who is not 
accustomed to discriminate very nicely between 
persons bearing the same name, here confounds 
him with the author of the “ Introduction to the 
Phenomena of Aratus.” (See No. VIII.) 
Achilles Tatius is the author of a Romance, 
“ The Loves of Leucippe and Clitophon.” 
Some critics, such as Huet and Saumaise, have 
preferred it to the work of Heliodorus ; but Vil- 
loison, Coray, Wyttenbach, Passow, Villemain, 
and Schoell, restore the pre-eminence to the 
latter. (Schoell, Hist. Litt. Gr. 6, 233.—Fo- 
reign Quart. Rev. 9, 131.) ‘The book, says 
Villemain, is written under an influence alto- 
gether pagan, and in constant allusion to the 
voluptuous fables of mythology. The remark 
is perfectly correct. Pictures of the utmost 
licentiousness, and traces of every thing that is 
infamous in ancient manners, are seen through- 
out: unchaste in imagination, and coarse in 
sentiment, the author has made his hero 
despise at once the laws of morality, and those 
of love. Clitopho is a human body, unin- 
formed with a human soul, but delivered up to 
all the instincts of nature and the senses. He 
neither commands respect by his courage, nor 
affection by his constancy. Struggling, how- 
ever, in the writer’s mind, some finer ideas may 
be seen wandering through the gloom, and some 
pure and lofty aspirations contrasting strangely 
with the chaos of animal instincts and desires. 
His Leucippe glides like a:spirit»among actors 
of mere flesh and blood. Patient, high-minded, 
resigned, and firm, she endures adversity with 
grace; preserving throughout the helplessness 
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and temptations of captivity, irreproachable 
purity, and constancy unchangeable. . The 
critics, while visitng with proper severity the 
sins both of the author and the man, do not 
refuse to render full justice to the merits of the 
work. It possesses interest, variety, probability, 
and simplicity. “ The Romance of Achilles 
Tatius,” says Villemain, ‘“‘ purified as it should 
be, will appear one of the most agreeable in the 
collection. of the Greek Romances. The ad- 
ventures it relates, present a pregnant variety ; 
the succession of incidents israpid; its wonders 
are natural ; and its style, although somewhat 
affected, is not wanting in spirit and effect.” 
Photius also, as rigorous in morals as a bishop 
should be, praises warmly the elegance of the 
style, observing that the authors periods are 
precise, clear, and euphonous. (Foreign Quart. 
Rev. 9, 131.) Saumaise was of opinion, that 
Achilles Tatius had given to the world two se- 
veral editions of his romance, and that some of 
the MSS. which remain, belong to the first 
publication of the work, while others supply us 
with the production in its revised state. Jacobs, 
however, in the prolegomena to his editions, has 
shown that the variations in the MSS., which 
gave rise to this opinion, are to be ascribed 
solely to the negligence of copyists, as they 


occur only in those words, which have some 


resemblance to others, and in which it was easy 
to err. Few works, moreover, were as often 
copied as this of Achilles Tatius. The best 
edition is that of Jacobs, 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1821, 
in which may be seen a very just, though unfa~ 
vorable, critique of the editions of Saumaise 
and Boden, the former of which appeared in 
1640, 12mo., Lugd. B. and the latter in 1776, 
8v0. Lips. VIII. Tatius, an astronomical 
writer, supposed to have lived in the first half 
of the fourth century, since he is quoted by 
Firmicus, (Astron. 4, 10.) who wrote about the 
middle of the same century. Suidas confounds 
him with the individual mentioned in No. VII. 
We possess, under the title of Eisayuwyn tis rà 
’Apúrov Pus:iueve, “ Introduction to the Phe- 
nomena of Aratus, a fragment of his work on 
the sphere. This fragment is given in the 
Uranologia of Petavius, (Petau,) Paris, 1630. 
fol. | h 

[Acm1.EZ0m, a town on the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, where anciently was a temple of Achilles, 
near the modern Buschuk. Mannert, Geogr. 4, 
326. 

ona or AguILrus, a Roman general 
in Egypt, in the reign of Diocletian, who re- 
belled, and for 5 years maintained the imperial 
dignity at Alexandria, Diocletian at ‘last 
marched against him; and, because he had 
supported a long siege, the emperor ordered 
him to be devoured by lions. 

Acutivr, [properly speaking, the name of the 
Achean race (’Ayaol,) Latinised. Its deriva- 
tion through the Æolic dialect is marked by 
the digammated sound of the letter v ( AyaFoi). 
This appellation was generally applied by the 
Roman poets, especially Virgil, as a name for 
the whole Greek nation, in imitation of the 
Homeric usage. In egal strictness it should 
have been confined by the Romans to the in- 
habitants of the province of Achaia. Homer 
uses the appellation Ayo ee to de- 
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signate the united Greek forces in the Trojan | 
war, since at this period the Achzean tribe stood | 


at the head of Greece. ] ; 

Acicuortus, a general with Brennus in the 
expedition, which the Gauls undertook against 
Paonia. Paus. 10,10. [The individual here 
alluded to, was chosen by Brennus as his lieu- 
tenant, or rather as a kind of colleague, which 
office the name itself, in the original language 
of the Gauls, is said to designate. Thus, the 
true Gallic appellation was Kikhoutaour, or 
Akikhoutaour, which the Greeks softened into 
Kiyaeus (Diod. S. fr. 22, 301. Bip.) and 
*Anixeeuos, (Paus. 10, 10.) and which they mis- 
took for a proper name. (Compare Thierry, 
Histoire, 1, 145. and Owen’s Welsh Dic. s.v. 
Cycwiawr.) Diod. S. (2. c.) makes Cichorius to 
have succeeded Brennus. | 

Acari, a surname of Venus, from a foun- 
tain of the same name at Orchomenus in 
Beeotia, sacred to her. The Graces bathed in 
the fountain. Virg. in. 1, 720. 

Aora, a plebeian family at Rome, which 
traced its pedigree up to the Trojans. [Com- 
pare Rasche, Lex. Rei Num, 1, 47.)—The 
mother of Lucan. 

Acura Lex was enacted, a. u.c. 556, by 
Acilius the tribune, for the planting of five colo- 
nies in Italy. Liv. 32, 29. Another called 
also Calpunia, [a. u. c. 683, that in trials 
for extortion, sentence should be passed after 
the cause was once pleaded, and that there 
should not be a second hearing. Cic. procem. 
in Verr. 17, 1,—Ascon. in Cie. | 

M. Acris Barus, was consul with Por- 
cius Cato, a. v: c. 638. It is said that, during 


his consulship, milk and blood fell from heaven. 


Pin. 2, 56.—Glabrio, a tribune of the people, 
who with a legion quelled the insurgent slaves 
in Etruria, Being consul with P. Corn. Scipio 
Nasica, a. u. o. 561, he conquered Antiochus 
at Thermopylæ, for which he obtained a triumph, 
and three days were appointed for public thanks- 
giving. He stood for the censorship against 
Cato, but desisted on account of the false mea- 
sures used by his competitor. Justin, 31, 6.— 
Liv. 30, 40.31, 50. 35, 10. &e. The son of 
the preceding, erected a temple to Piety, which 
his father had vowed to this goddess when 
fighting against Antiochus, Heraised a golden 
statue to his father, the first that appeared in 
Italy. The temple of Piety was built on the 
spot, where once a woman had fed with her own 
milk her aged father, whom the senate had im- 
prisoned, and excluded from all aliments, Fal. 
Max. 2, 5, A man accused of extortion, and 
twice defended by Cie. He was proconsul of 
Sicily, and lieutenant to Cæsar in the civil wars. 
Cesi B. C..3;.15.—_ A consul, whose son was 
killed by Domitian, because he fought with 
wild beasts. The true cause of this murder 
was, that young Glabrio was stronger than the 
emperor, and therefore envied. Juv. 4, 94, 
Acts, a shepherd of Sicily, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Simethis, Galatwa passion- 
ately loved him; upon which his rival, Poly- 
phemus, through Jealousy, crushed him to 
death with a piece of a broken rock. The 
gods changed Acis into a stream, which rises 
from mount Adina, (Ovid, Met. 13, fab. 8.) 
[According to Servius, (ad Firg, Ecl, 9, 39.9 
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it was also called Acilius. Cluverius places 
this river about two miles distant from the mo- 
dern Castello di Acci. Fazellus, however, with- 
out much reason; assigns the name of Acis to 
the Fiume Freddo, near Taormina. Sir R. C. 
Hoare describes the Acis of Cluverius as a 
limpid though small stream. He thinks that it 
may have been diminished by the eruptions of 
Ætna. (Classical Tour, 2, 314.)] : 

Acares, the pilot of the ship which, against 
his consent, carried away Bacchus, who had 
been found asleep at Naxos. The crew were 
changed into sea-monsters, but Accetes was 
preserved. (Ovid, Met. 3.)  [582. Accetes 
was saved by the god because he had espoused. 
his cause. Compare Hom. Hymn. in Bacch.] 

Aconrevs, a famous hunter, changed into a 
stone by the head of Medusa, at the nuptials 
of Perseus and Andromeda. (Ovid, Met. 5, 
201. 

eon a youth of Cea, who, when he 
went to Delos to see the sacrifices of Diana, 
fell in love with Cydippe, a beautiful virgin ; 
[and being unable to obtain her, wrote on an 
apple, which he presented to her, the follow- 
ing words :—“ I swear by Diana, Acontius shall 
be my husband.” Cydippe read the words, 
and feeling herself compelled by the oath she 
had inadvertently made, married _Acontius. 
(Aristen. ep. 10.—Ovid, Her. ep. 20.) The 
story of Ctesylla and Hermochares, as related 
by Anton. Lib., (e. 1,) is in some respects simi- 
lar. Compare Muncker, and Verheyk, ad loc. | 

Acoris, a king of Egypt, who assisted Eva- 
goras, king of Cyprus, against Persia, Diod. 
15, 2. 

Acrapina, the citadel of Syracuse, taken 
by Marcellus, the Roman consul. (Plut. vit. 
Marcell.—Cie, in Verr. 4.) [Acradina was, in 
fact, a part of the city, and is thought by some 
to have been almost as thickly inhabited as 
Ortygia. (Laporte Du Theil, ad Strab. 2, 358. 
not. 3.) As regards the situation of Acradina, 
and its aspect’ in more modern times, compare 
Swinburn, Travels, 3, p. 382, (French transl) 
aml Göller, de Situ et Origine Syracusarum, 
p. 49. Lips. 1818.] 

Acrma, I. a surname of Diana, from a 
temple built to her by Melampus, on a moun- 
tain near Argos, II. A surname of Juno. 
Paus. 2, 17. 

ÅCRÆPHNIA, [a city of Boeotia, situate on 
mount Ptous, towards the north-east extremity 
of the lake Copais. It was founded either by 
Athamas, or by Acræpheus, a son of Apollo. 
Paus., calls the place Acræphnium, 9, 23: 
Compare Steph. B.] 

ÅCRAGALLÝDÆ. [See Cranallidæ.] 

AcRaGas. [See Agragas. | 

Acrarus,'a freedman of Nero, sent into 
Asia to plunder the temples of the gods, [which 
commission he executed readily, being, accord- 
ing to Tacit., Ann. 15, 45. “ cuicumque flagitio 
promptus.” Secundus Carinas was joined with 
him on this occasion, whom Lipsius (ad Tac. 
l. c) Suspects to be the same with the Carinas 
sent into exile (Dio Cass. 59, 20.) by the em- 
peror Caligula, for declaiming against tyrants. 
Compare Juvenal, us 204,] 

Acrimorniar, an Æthiopian nation, who 
fed upon locusts, and lived not beyond their 
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_ driven from Argos. 
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40th year. At the approach of old age, swarms | 


of winged lice attacked them, and gnawed their 

belly and breast, till the patient, by rubbing 

himself, drew blood, which increased their 

number, and ended in his death. Diod. 3— 

Plin, 11,29. [The locust is said to be a very 

common and palatable food in many parts of the 
east, after having been dried in the sun, This 
“is thought to have constituted the food of the 
Israelites on the occasion mentioned in Exodus 
16, 14. Wesseling (ad Diod. S.3, 28.) is of 

this opinion. But the sadvim of Moses evi- 
dently mean quails, as the received version has 

rendered the word. Besides, quails are very 

numerous in Arabia. Bochart, Hieroz, 2, p. 
92.—Gesenius ad voe.) * 

AcrisionEus, a patronymic applied to the 


- Argives, from Acrisius, one of their ancient 


kings; or from Acrisione, a town of Argolis, 
called after a daughter of Acrisius of the same 
name. Firg. Ain. 7, 410. 

AcristonikpEs, a patronymic of Perseus, 
fom his grandfather Acrisius. Ovid, Met, 
b+ 70. 

AcrisYus, son of Abas, king of Argos, by 
Ocalea, daughter of Mantineus. He was born 
at the same birth as- Prætus, with whom it is 
said that he quarrelled even in his mother’s 
womb. After many dissensions, Pretus was 
Acrisius had Danaé by 
Eurydice, daughter of Lacedemon ; and being 
told by an oracle that his daughter’s son would 
put him to death, he confined Danaé in a bra- 
zen tower, to prevent her becoming a mother. 
She, however, became pregnant by Jupiter 
changed into a golden shower; and though 
Acrisius ordered her and her infant, called 
Perseus, to be exposed on the sea, yet they 
were saved; and Perseus soon after became so 
famous for his actions, that Acrisius, anxious 
to see so renowned a grandson, went to Larissa. 
‘Here Perseus, wishing to show his skill in 
throwing a quoit, killed an old man, who proved 
to be his grandfather, whom he knew not, and 
thus the oracle was fulfilled. Acrisius reigned 
about 31 years. Hygin. fab. 63.—Ovid, Met. 
4, fab. 16.—Horat. od. 3, 16.—Apollod. 2, 2. 
&ce.—Paus. 2, 16. &e.—See Danaë, Perseus, 
Polydectes. [For an explanation of the mythus 
of Perseus, and its connection with the solar 
worship, see Perseus.] 

AcrYras, a promontory of Messenia, in Pe- 
loponnesus. (Plin. 4, 5.—Mela, 2, 3.) [ Now 
Cape Gallo.] 

Acroxruos, or Acrorndum, [The name 
Acroathos properly denotes the promontory of 
the peninsula of Athos, now Cape Monte Santo. 
It is the lower one of the two, the upper one 
being called Nympheum (Promontorium). By 
Acrothoum (or Acrothoi) is meant a town on 
the peninsula of Athos, situate some distance 
up the mountain, and of which Mela observes 
(2, 3.) that the inhabitants were supposed to 
live beyond the usual time allotted to man. 
(Compare Thuc. 4, 109.— Scylax, p. 26.— 
Steph. B. v, "Abus. — Strabo, epit. 7, 331, 


Cas. | 
Acroceraunta, [or AcRocERAUNII Montes. 
See Ceraunia. | ; 
Acrocorinruus, [a high hill overhanging 


the city of Corinth, on which was erected a 
citadel, called also by the same name, This 
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situation was so important a one, as to be styled 
by Philip the fetters of Greece. The fortress 
was surprised by Antigonus, but recovered in a 
brilliant manner by Aratus. (Strabo, 8, 380. 
Cas — Paus. 2, 4.—Plut. vit. Arat — Stat. Theb. 
7,106.) “ The Acrocorinthus, or Acropolis of 
Corinth,” observes Dodwell, “is one of the 
finest objects in Greece, and, if properly garri- 
soned, would be a place of great strength and 
importance. It abounds with excellent water, 
is in most parts precipitous, and there is only 
one spot from which it can be annoyed with 
artillery. This is a pointed rock, at a few hun- 
dred yards to the south-west of it, from which 
it was battered by Mahomet II. Before the 
introduction of artillery, it was deemed almost 
impregnable, and had never been taken, except 
by treachery or surprise. Owing to its natural 
strength, a small number of men was deemed 
sufficient to garrison it; and in the time of 
Aratus, according to Plut., it was defended by 
400 soldiers, 50 dogs, and as many keepers. 
It was surrounded with a wall by Cleomenes. 
It shoots up majestically from the plain to a 
considerable height, and forms a conspicuous 
object at a great distance: it is clearly seen 
from Athens, from which it is not less than 
forty-four miles in a direct line. Strabo affirms 
that it is 34 stadia in perpendicular height, but 
that the ascent to the top is 30 stadia by the 
road, the circuitous inflexions of which render 
this no extravagant computation. The Acro- 
corinthus contains within its walls a town and 
three mosques. Athenæus commends the water 
in the Acrocorinthus as the most salubrious in 
Greece. It was at this fount that Pegasus was 
drinking when taken by Bellerophon.’ (2, 187.) 
‘ All modern travellers, who have visited this spot, 
give a glowing description of the view obtained 
from the ridge. Dr. Clarke’s account is as fol- 
lows :— As from the Parthenon at Athens we 
had seen the citadel of Corinth, so now we had 
a commanding view, across the Saronic gulf, of 
Salamis, and the Athenian Acropolis. Looking 
down on the isthmus, the shadow of the Acro- 
corinthus, of a conical shape, extended exactly 
half across its length, the point of the cone 
being central between the two seas. Towards 
the north we saw Parnassus, covered with snow, 
and Helicon, and Githeron. Nearer to the eye 
appeared the mountain Gerania, between Me- 
gara and Corinth. But the prospect, which we 
surveyed, was by no means so extensive as that 
seen by Wheler, because we were denied ad- 
mission to the fortress, which concealed a part 
of the view towards the right’? (Clarke's Tra- 
vels, 6, 570.) Since the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, the Acrocorinthus has repeat- 
edly been lost and regained by the contending 
parties; and this important fortress, which might 
be made the bulwark of the Peninsula, has 
seemed, through the weakness and improvi- 
dence of the Greeks, to have lost all its former 
consideration and importance. Well provi- 
sioned, a small garrison might have defied the 
utmost efforts of the Ottoman invaders. | 

Acron, I. a king of Cenina, killed by Ro- 
mulus in single combat, after the rape of the 
Sabines. His spoils were dedicated to Jupiter 
Feretrius. Plut. vit. Romul. [II. A cele- 


brated physician of Agrigentum in Sicily, older 
than Hippocrates, who flourished during the 
23 
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reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He taught 
philosophy at Athens, according to Suidas, at 
the same time with Empedocles. . Pliny (29, 1.) 
makes him to have been the founder of the sect 
of Empirics, (Experimentalists.) He was held 
in high estimation, and delivered the city of 
Athens from a pestilence; by burning certain 
perfumes, with which ‘he purified the air, and 
the secret of preparing which he had learned 
from the Aigyptians. Suidas makes him to 
have written, in the Doric dialect, a treatise on 
the healing art; another on the diet to be ob- 
served by persons in health; and some cbser- 
vations on certain of the winds. Suid.— Hesych. 
— Diog. L. 8. II. Helenius Acron, an an- 
cient commentator. The period, when he lived, 
is uncertain: he is thought, however, to have 
been later than Servius. Acron’s scholia on 
Horace have descended to us in part, or at least 
only a part has been published. They are 
valuable on account of their containing the 
remarks of C. Æmilius, Julius Modestus, and 
Q. Terentius Scaurus, the oldest commentators 
on Horace, Acron also wrote scholia on Te- 
rence, which are cited by Charisius, but they 
have not reached us. Some critics ascribe to 
him the scholia which we have on Persius. 
Schoell, Hist. de la Litt. Rom. 3, 326.] 

Acropivos, one of Alexander’s officers, who 
obtained part of Media after the king's death. 
Justin, 13, 4. 

AcrorðLis, [the citadel of Athens. 
Athene. | 

Acrorirus, I. son of Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, died before his father, leaving a son 
called Areus. (Paus. 1, 13.) (JI. A king 
of Sparta, son of Areus, and grandson of the 
preceding. He reigned one year. Before’ as- 
cending the throne, he distinguished himself 
by courageously defending Sparta against Pyr- 
rbus. Plut. vit. Pyrrh.] 

Acroruoum. See Acroathos. 

Acra or Acrs, [strictly speaking, a beach or 
shore, on which the waves break, from aya, 
JSrango. According to Apollod., cited by Steph, 
B., the primitive name of Attica wag Axr, 
(Acte,) from the circumstance of two of its 
sides being washed by the sea. The name is 
also applied by Thue. to that part of the penin- 
sula of Athos, which is below the city of Sana 
and includes it. Besides Sana, the historian 
mentions five other cities as being situate on it. 
Thue, 4, 109—E. H. Barker, on the words 
anrn, črtá, &c, Class. Journ. 9, 320.] 

Acrmon, a famous huntsman, son of Ari- 
steus and Autonoé daughter of Cadmus, 
whence he is called 4utoneius heros. He saw 
Diana and her attendants bathing near Garga- 
phia, for which he was changed into a stag, 
and devoured by his own dogs. Paus. 9, De 
Ovid, Met. 3. fab. 3. [From a curious passage 
in Diod. S. (4, 81.) a suspicion arises, that the 
story of Actæon is a corruption of some earlier 
tradition respecting the fate of an intruder into 
the mysteries of Diana, _Wesseling’s explana- 
tion does not appear satisfactory, although it 
may serve as a clue to the true one. ] 

Acraus, a powerful person, who made him- 
self master of a part of Greece, which he called 
Attica. -His daughter Agraulos married Ce- 
crops, whom the Athenians called their first 
king, Sha a reigned before him, 


See 
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[Compare Stebelis ad Paus, 1,2.—Clem. Alex. 
Sir. 1, 321.] i . Rs 

Acre, [a freed woman of Asiatic origin. 
Sueton. (Hit. Ner. 28.) informs us, that Nero, 
at one time, was on the point of making her 
his wife, having suberned certain individuals 
of consular rank to testify, under oath, that she 
was descended from Attalus. From a passage 
in Tacitus (Ann. 14, 2.) it would appear, that 
Seneca introduced this female to the notice of 
the tyrant in order to counteract, by her means, 
the dreaded ascendancy of Agrippina. (Com- 
pare Dio Cass. 61, 7.)] 

Acris, [games established by Augustus in 
commemoration of his victory at Actium. The 
are also styled Ludi Actiaci by the Latin wri- - 
ters, and were celebrated in the suburbs of Ni- 
copolis. Strabo (7, 325. Cas.) makes them to 
have been quinquennial. Some authorities, 
less correctly, state that they occurred every 
three years. 

Acris, [one of the Heliades, or offspring of 
the Sun, who, according to Diod. S. (5, 57.) 
migrated from Rhodes into Egypt, founded 
Heliopolis, and taught the Egyptians Astrology. 
The same writer states, that the Greeks, having 
lost by a deluge nearly all their memorials of 
previous events, became ignorant of their claim 
to the invention of the science in question, and 
allowed the Egyptians to arrogate it to them- 
selves. Wesseling considers this a mere fable, 
based on the national vanity of the Greeks. It 
is more probably a remnant of some old tradi- 
tion, which must be taken in an inverted sense, 
so that the stream of Astrological (or, to speak 
more correctly, Astronomical,) knowledge, may 
have flowed from Egypt to Rhodes. } 

Acrisinrs, a king of Æthiopia, who con- 
quered Egypt, and expelled king Amasis. He 
was famous for his equity, and his severe 
punishment of robbers, whose noses he cut off, 
and whom he banished to a desert place, where 
they were in want of all aliment, and lived only 
on quails. Diod. 1,60. [We must read, no 
doubt, with Steph. and Wessel., in the text of 
DIA., "Avvoois, instead of "Apecis, for the suc- 
cessor of Apries cannot here bè meant. Who 
the Actisanes of Diod. was, appears to be un- 
determined. According to Wesseling, Strabo 
is the only other writer, who makes mention of 
him, 16, 759. Cas.] 

Actum, [originally the name of a small 
neck of land, called also Acte, (Aze) at the 
entrance of the Sinus Ambracius, on which 
the inhabitants of Anactotium had erected a 
small temple in honor of Apollo. On“ the 
cuter side of this same promontory was a 
small harbour, the usual rendezvous of vessels 
which did not wish to enter the bay. Scylax 
(p. 13.) calls this harbour Acte. Thuc., how- 
ever, applies this name to the temple itself, 
Polyb. (4, 63.) makes mention of the temple, 
under the appellation of Actium, and speaks 
of it as belonging to the Acarnanians, Actium 
became famous, in a later age, for the decisive 
victory which Augustus gained in this quarter 
over the fleet of Mark Antony. From the 
accounts given of it by the Roman writers, 
Actium appears to have been, about the time 
of this battle, nothing more than a temple on 
a height, with a small harbour below. The 
conqueror beautified the sacred edifice, and 
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that Macrobius must 


“A D-A 
very probably a number of small buildings 


began after this to arise in the vicmity of the 
temple. (Strabo, 7, 325. Cas.—Sueton. Aug. 
17.— Cie. ep. ad fam. 16, 9.) 


Hence Strabo 
(10, 451.) applies to it the epithet of ywgiov. 


At never, however, became a regular city, al- 
_ though an inattentive reader would be likely to 


form this opinion from the language of Mela 


) ~~ (2, 3.) and Pliny, (4, 1.) Both these writers, 


however, in fact, confound it with Nicopolis. 
There are no traces of the temple at the present 


‘day; but Pouqueville found some remains of 


the Hippodrome and Stadium. More within the 
Sinus Ambracius, (Gulf of Aria,) lies the small 
village of Azio. Hence, probably, according 
to Mannert, originated the error of D’Anville, 
who places Actium, in contradiction to all an- 
cient authorities, at some distance within the 
See Nicopolis, and compare Mannert, 
Geogr. 8, 70.} 

AcvYus, a surname of Apollo, from Actium, 
where he had a temple. Very. Ain. 8, 704. 

Acrius Navius. [See Attus Nevius. | 

Acror, the father of Menetius by Ægina, 
whence Patroclus is called Actorides. Ovid, 
Trist. 1, 8. 

Acror¥nrs, I. a patronymic given to Patro- 
clus, grandson of Actor. Ovid, Met. 13, fab. 1. 
[II. See Molionides. ] 

C. Acurro, a Roman lawyer, celebrated as 
much for the extent of his understanding, as 
for his knowledge of law. He was uncle to 
Cicero, (Orat. 1, 43.) 

AcusIıLAvs and DamaceErtus, Í. two brothers, 
conquerors at the Olympic games. The Greeks 
strewed flowers on Diagoras their father, and 
called him happy in having such worthy sons. 
Paus. 6, 7.——11. An historian of Argos, who 
wrote on the genealogy of the royal line of that 
kingdom up to the time of Phoroneus. Ac- 
cording to a notice of him preserved by Clem. 
Alex. (Sir. 6, 629.) he translated into prose 
some of the poems of Hesiod. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (de Thuc. charact.—ed. Reiske, 
6,818.) makes him to have lived prior to the 
Peloponnesian war. Some fragments of his 
work on genealogies have reached us, and are 
given by Sturz, with those of. Pherecydes, 8vo. 
Gera, 1798. Josephus also makes mention of 
him, (¢. Apion. 1, 3.) Compare Hermann und 


Creuzer, Briefe, 165.] 


M. Acurycus, an ancient comic writer, whose 
plays were known under the names of Leones, 
Gemini, Anus, Beotia, &c. [Varro. de Co- 
moed. Plaut.—Voss, de Poet. Lat. 1.] 

Apa, a sister of queen Artemisia, who mar- 
ried Hidricus, After her husband’s death, she 
succeeded to the throne of Caria; but being 
expelled by her younger brother, she retired to 
Alindæ, which she delivered to Alexander, 
after adopting him as her son. Curt. 2, 8. 

Apap, an Assyrian deity supposed to be the 
sun. [Macrob. (Sat. 1, 23.) states, that the 
name Adad means “ One” (Unus,) and that 
the goddess Adargatis was assigned to this 
deity as his spouse, the former representing the 
Sun, and the latter the Earth. He also men- 
tions, that the effigy of Adad was represented 
with rays inclining downwards, whereas they 
extended upwards from that of Adargatis. 
Selden (de Diis Syris, c. 6, synt. 1.) thinks 
be in error, when he 
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makes Adad equivalent to “ One,” and that 
he must have confounded it with the word 
Chad, which has that meaning; or else that 
the MSS. of this writer must be corrupt. ] 

Apamanrma, Jupiter’s nurse in Crete, who 
suspended him in his cradle from a tree, that he 
might be found neither on the earth, the sea, 
nor in heaven. To drown the infant’s cries, 
she had drums beat, and cymbals sounded, 
around the tree. Hygin. fab. 139. 

[Appta, now Adda, a river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, rising in the Retian Alps, traversing | 
the Lacus Larius, and falling into the Po to 
the west of Cremona. In the old edd. of Strabo, 
it is termed in one passage (4, 204. Cas.) the 
Adula, (¢ Adodazs,) but this is an error of the 
copyists, arising probably from the name of 
Mount Adula, which precedes. Tzschucke re- 
stores 6’Addodas.] ` 

Apes, or Hapss, [an epithet originally of 
Pluto, the monarch of the shades ; afterwards 
applied to the lower world itself. The term is 
derived by most etymologists from æ priv. 
and </3u, video, alluding to the darkness sup- 
posed to prevail in this abode of the dead. 
That this is the true derivation indeed will 
appear from what the poets tell us of the helmet 
of Pluto, (zuv ”Aidev,) which had the power of 
rendering the wearer invisible. (M. 5, 845.) 
See Tartarus. ] 

ÅDGANDESTRIUS, a prince of the Catti, who 
sent to Rome for poison to destroy Arminius, 
and was answered by the senate, that the Ro- 
mans fought their enemies openly, and never 
used perfidious measures. Tucit. Ann, 2, 88. 

Aprereat, son of Micipsa, and grandson of 
Masinissa, was besieged at Cirta, and put to 
death by Jugurtha, after vainly imploring the 
aid of Rome, s.c. 112. Sallust, Jug. | Ge- 
senius conjectures the origin of this proper 
name from the Hebrew Addir (great) and Baat 
(lord). Gesen., Geschichte der Hebr. Spr. Ex- 
curs. zu 7. 

Apurreas, the husband of Dido. See Si- 
cheeus. 

Aniardrix, a governor of Galatia, who, to 
gain Antony’s favour, slaughtered, in one night, 
all the inhabitants of the Roman colony of 
Heraclea, in Pontus. He was taken at Actium, 
led in triumph by Augustus, and strangled in 
prison. Sirab. 12. 

Avuranrvs, I. a commander of the Athenian 
flect, taken by the Spartans. All the men of 
the fleet were put to death, except Adimantus, 
because he had opposed the designs of his 
countrymen, who intended to mutilate all the 
Spartans. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. 2, 1, 32. Pau- 
sanias says (4, 17, 10.) that the Spartans had 
bribed him. -II. A brother of Plato, Drog. 
Laert. 3. HI. A Corinthian general, who 
reproached Themistocles with bis exile. 
IV. A king struck with thunder, for saying 
that Jupiter deserved no sacrifices. Ovid, in 
Ibin, 337. 

Apmzva, I. daughter of Eurystheus, was 
priestess of Juno’s temple at Argos. TI. 
One of the Oceanides. HMesiod, Theog. 349. 

Apmirus, I. son of Pheres and Clymene, 
king of Pheræ in Thessaly, married Theone, 
daughter of Thestor, and, after her death, 
Alceste, daughter of Pelias. Apollo, when 
banished from heaven, is said to have tended 
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his flocks for nine and to have obtained: 
from the Pare, at Ramet should never 
die, if another person laid down his life for 
him. This was cheerfully done by Alceste. 
Admetus was one of the auts, and was | 
at the hunt of the Calydonian boar Pelias 
ised his daughter in marriage only to 
im, who could bring him a chariot drawn by 
a lion, and a wild boar. Admetus did this by 
the aid of Apollo, and obtained Alceste in mar 
riage, Some say that Hercules brought him 
back Alceste. from hell. Serec. in Med— 
Hygin. fab. 50, 51, 243 — Ovid, de Art. Am, 3. 
Apollod. 1, 8 —Tibull. 2, 3.—Paus. 5, 17. 
——II. A King of the Molossi, to whom The- 
mistocles fled for protection. C. Nep. Fit. 
Them. 8. 
- AvonYa, [a festival, in honor of Adonis, 
celebrated both at Byblos in Pheenicia, and in 
most of the Grecian cities. Lucian (de Syr. 
Dea, 9, 88. Bip.) has left us an account of the 
manner, in which it was held at Byblus. Ac- 
cording to this writer, it lasted during two days, 
on the first of which everything wore an ap- 
pearance of sorrow, and the death of the favo- 
rite of Venus was indicated by public mourn- 
ing. On the following day, however, the aspect 
of things underwent a complete change, and 
the greatest joy prevailed on account of the 
fabled resurrection of Adonis from the dead. 
During this festival the priests of Byblus 
shaved their heads, in imitation of the priests 
of Isis in Egypt. The analogy, indeed, be- 
tween these Phenician rites and the Egyptian 
celebration of Isis and Osiris will easily ap- 
pear from the statements both of Lucian, and 
other ancient writers. The former relates, 
that every year, at the period of the festival of 


Vaickenaer, ad Theoe. *Alwndt. in Arg.) The 
lettuce was used among the other herbs on this 
occasion, because Venus was fabled to have 
deposited the dead body of her favorite on a 
bed of lettuce. In allusion to this festival, the 
expression ’Adsndes xtra became proverbial, and 
was applied to whatever perished previous to the 
period of maturity. (Adagia Feterum, p. 410.) _ 
Plut. relates in his life of Nicias, that the es 
dition against Syracuse set sail from the har- 
bours of Athens at the very time when the 
women of that city were celebrating the mourn- 
ful part of the festival of Adonis, during which 
there were to be seen in every quarter of the 
city images of the dead and funeral : 
sions, the women accompanying them with dis- 
mal lamentations. Hence an unfavorable omen 
was drawn of the result of the expedition, which 
the event but too fatally realised. Theocritus, 
in his beautiful Idyll, entitled Awr Zevs, has 
left us an account of a part of this grand anni- 
Versary spectacle, Arsinoe, the queen of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, has given orders for the 


sigseuz, € the finding,’ or resurrection of Adonis. 
The female Syracusans push their way intothe 
palace of the Alexandrian monarch, and there 
behold in one of the halls, which is hung with 
splendid tapestry, the beds of Adonis and 
Venus. A female singer chaunts the loves of 
the goddess and the youth, and their-reanion 
after the return of Adonis from the 

She speaks of the various fruits which lie b 
the couch of the favorite of Venus, of the “so 
gardens ™ preserved in silver baskets, of the 
Adonis, a head made of papyrus, and sym- | golden vases; which breathed ‘forth Syrian 
holical of that of Osiris, was said to float of | odours, of the cakes crowned with flowers, and 
its own accord from Egypt to Byblus. Seven | representing the forms of birds and animals, 
days were consumed in this sacred voyage, and | and of the green bowers of anise, where young 
on the eighth the head never failed to arrive at | Cupids were trying their piniens. Boettiger 
the city of Byblus, announcing by its appear- | (Sadina, p. 184. French transl.) has a very in- 
ance the resurrection of Adonis. Cyrill, how- genious idea in relation to the fruits exhibited 
ever, (in Esai.2, 275.) and Procopius of Gaza, | on this jeyiul occasion. He thinks it impos- 
(in Es. p. 258.) inform us, that it was not a| sible, that eyen so powerful a queen as Arsinoe 
head, but a pot or jar, (eieauas.) Into this the | should be able to obiain in the spring of the 
Alexandrians put a letter directed to the females | year, when this festival was always celebrated, 
of Byblus, informing them that Adonis was | fruits which had attained their fall maturity, 
found. The jar was then sealed up, and, after | (See.) He considers it more than probable 
certain religious ceremonies, was committed to at i 

the waves. When it reached Byblus, which it | also furnish another, 
always did on the eighth day, and the letter factory, explanation of the phrase ‘Adede 
was read, the lamentations instantly ceased; and | x3z0;. denoting things, whose exterior promised 
the greatest joy ensued. From this account of | fairly, while there was nothing real or substan- ` 
Cynill’s, it would seem, that the festival in ques- | tial within. Adonis was the same deity with 
tion was celebrated even as late as his own era, | the Syrian Tammuz, whose festival was cele. 
the beginning of the 5th century. In the Gre- | brated even by the Jews, when they degenerated 
cian cities, the manner of holding this festival | into idolatry. ~ (Ezek. 8, 14) Tammuz is the 
was nearly, if not exactly, the same with that | proper Syriac name for the Adonis of the 
followed in Phenicia. On the first day all the | Greeks, (Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 86 ) and Moses 
aties put themselves in mourning, coffins were Maimonides (More Nebochim 3. e. 29. Bur- 
exposed at every door; the statues of Venus į ferf.) explains it, after a story of the. Sabian: 
and Adonis were borne in procession, with cer- | for an idolatrous priest, who was murdered ko 
fain vessels full of earth, in which the Worship- | his king, because he recommended the sale 
pers had raised corn, herbs, and lettuce, and | of the stars and constellations. At hisd b, 
these vessels were called the gardens of Adonis, | it is sai idi 3 —— 
CAdsrdes ziva) After the ceremony was over | together one nicht į ian į 

they were thrown into the sea or some river, | mourn for oe Pre a ae any 
where they soon perished, and thus became | States, that by Tammuz is meant the pay 
emblems of = St death of Adonis, who | month of June, in which month the sun G e. 


celebration of that part which was termed ṣẹ 
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Adonis) enters into the sign Cancer, and begins 
to impart to our hemisphere his vivifying heat. 
He quotes, in confirmation of this, the comment 
of Jerome on the passage of Ezekiel mentioned 
above. “ Quia tamen mense Junio amasius Ve- 
neris pulcherrimus juvenis occisus, eumdem Ju- 
nium mensem eodem appellant nomine, et anni- 
_versariam ei celebrant solemnitatem”? See 
~ Adonis. | 
Avonis, í. son of Cinyras, by his daughter 
Myrrha, (see Myrrha,) was the favorite of Ve- 
nus. [See the end of this article.] He was 
fond of bunting, and was often cautioned by 
his mistress nof to hunt wild beasts, for fear of 
being killed in the attempt. This advice he 
slighted, and at last he received a mortal bite 
from a wild boar, which he had wounded, and 
Venus, after shedding many tears at his death, 
changed him into a flower called anemone. 
Proserpine is said to have restored him to life, 
on condition that he should spend six months 
with her, and the rest of the year with Venus. 
This implies the alternate return of summer 
and winter. Adonis is often taken for Osiris, 
because the festivals of both were often begun 
with mournful lamentations, and finished with 
a revival of joy, as if they were returning to 
life again. Adonis had temples raised to his 
memory, and is said by some to have been 
beloved by Apollo and Bacchus. Apollod. 3, 
l4— Propert. 2, 13, 53.—Virg. Ecl. 10, 18.— 
Bion. in Adon.— Hygin. 58, 164.248. &e.— Ovid, 
Met. 10, fab. 10. [“ Adonis, or Adonai,” ob- 
serves R. P. Knight, “ was an Oriental title of 
the sun, signifying Lord; and the boar, sup- 
posed to have killed him, was the emblem of 
winter; during which the productive powers 
of nature being suspended, Venus was said to 
lament the loss of Adonis until he was again 
restored to life, whence both the Syrian and 
Argive women annually mourned his death, and 
celebrated his renovation ; and the mysteries 
of Venus and Adonis at Byblus, in Syria, were 
held in similar estimation with those of Ceres 
and Bacchus at Eleusis, and Isis and Osiris in 
Egypt. Adonis was said to pass six months 
with Proserpine, and six with Venus; whence 
some learned persons have conjectured that the 
allegory was invented near the pole, where the 
sun disappears duriag so long a time, but it 
may signity merely the decrease and increase 
of the productive powers of nature, as the 
sun retires and advances. The Vistnoo or 
Jaggernaut of the Hindoos is equally said to lie 
in a dormant state during the four rainy months 
- of that climate: and the Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians was supposed to be dead or absent forty 
days in each year, during which the people la- 
mented his loss, as the Syrians did that of 
Adonis, and the Scandinavians that of Frey ; 
though at Upsal, the great metropolis of their 
worship, the sun never continues any one day 
entirely below their horizon.” — C/ass. Jour- 
nal, 25, 42.) Il. A river of Pheenicia, 
which falls into the Mediterranean below Byb- 
lus. It is now called Nahr Ibrahim. At the 
anniversary of the death of Adonis, which was 
in the rainy season, its waters were tinged red 
with the ochrous particles from the mountains 
of Libanus, and were fabled to flow with his 
blood. But Dupuis, (Origine de Cultes, 4, 
121,) with moxe probability, supposes this to 
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have been a mere artifice on the part of the 
priests. ] s 
` Apramyrtium, [a city of Asia Minor, on 
the coast of Mysia. Herod. calls it ’Adgapuir- 
vey; Thuc. Argzmirreov; Syclax, Adoapi Tos 5 
and Strabo and Ptolemy, ’Adgzwtrriv. Medals 
give the name of the inhabitants Adeawurrivey. 
Strabo (13, 605. Cas.) makes it an Athenian 
colony. ` Steph. B. follows Aristotle, and men- 
tions Adramys, the brother of Croesus, as its 
founder. This last is more probably the true 
account, especially as an adjacent district bore 
the name of Lydia. The city became a place 
of importance under the kings of Pergamus, 
and continued so in the time of the Roman 
power. Here the Conventus Juridicus was 
held. The modern name is Adramyt, and it is 
represented as being still a place of some com- 
merce. It contains 1000 houses, but mostly 
mean and miserably built. Adramyttium is 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 27, 2.] 

Aprana, a river in Germany. [Now the 
Eder.) Tacit. Ann. 1, 56. 

Apranum. [See Hadranum. ] 

Aprastia [or AprastEa (’Adedersa,) I. a 
region of Mysia, in Asia Minor, containing a 
plain and city of the same name. The appel- 
lation was said to have been. derived from 
Adrastus, who founded in the latter a temple to 
Nemesis. This etymology, however, appears 
very doubtful. (See below, No. II.) The city 
had originally an oracle of Apollo and Diana, 
which was afterwards removed to Parium, in 
its vicinity. -Homer makes mention of Adras- 
tea, but Pliny is in error, when he supposes 
Parium and Adrastea to have been the same. 
(U. 2, 828.— Strab, 13, 280. Cas.—Plin. 5, 32. 
— Steph. B.’ Mdedoreie) | II, A daughter of 
Jupiter and Necessity, [so called, not from 
Adrastus, who is said to have erected the first 
temple to her, but from the impossibility of the 
wicked escaping her power: @ priv. and áw, 
fugio.| She is called by some Nemesis, and 
is the punisher of injustice. 

Aprasrit Camper, a plain near the Grani- 
cus, where Alexander first dgfeated Darius. 
Justin, 11, 6. (Steph. B. calls the spot ’Adya- 
greias x2010y. Compare the note on this passage 
of Justin. given in the Variorum edition of 
Gronovius. | 

Aprasvus, I. son of Talaus and Lysimache, 
was king of Argos. Polynices being banished 
from Thebes by his brother Eteocles, fled to 
Argos, where he married Argia, daughter of 
Adrastus. The king assisted his son-in-law, 
and marched against Thebes with an army 
headed by seven of his most famous generals. 
All perished in the war except Adrastus, who, 
with afew men saved from slaughter, fled to 
Athens, and implored the aid of Theseus 
against the Thebans, who opposed the burying 
of the Argives slain in battle. Theseus went 
to his assistance, and was victorious. [Adras- 
tus, according to Apollod. was saved by his 
steed Arion. (See Arion.) His supplicating 
the Athenians for aid became a favorite sub- 
ject of allusion among the Attic writers, Eu- 
ripides made it, in conjunction with the hu- 
manity of Theseus, the ground-work of his 
Supplices, although in this play the scene is 
laid in Eleusis instead of Athens. Heyne ad 
Apollod, (Obs, 253.) ] oie after a 
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long reign, died through grief, occasioned by the 
death of his son Aigialeus. A temple was 


raised to his memory at Sicyon, Virg. Zin. 


6, 480.— Apollod. 1, 9.°3, 7— Hygin. fab. 68, 
69. 70.—Pazs. 1, 39. 8, 25. 10, 90.—Herod. 5, 
Vie tyes II. [A Peripatetic philosopher, 
born at Aphrodisias, in Caria, and who flou- 
rished about the beginning of the second cen- 
twy. He wrote a treatise on the order of 
Anistotle’s works, and on his philosophy, to 
which Simplicius refers. He was the author 
also of several commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle, which are lost. One of his produc- 
tions, however, a treatise Tlegh ‘Aguovindy, is 
thought to be still preserved in some one of the 
European libraries, probably in that of the Va- 
tican. Schoell, Hist. Litt. Gr.5, 157.] TII; 
A Phrygian prince, who, having inadvertently 
killed his brother, fied to Croesus, where he 
was humanely received, and entrusted with the 
care of his son Atys. In hunting a wild boar, 
Adrastus slew the young prince, and in his 
despair killed himself on- his grave. Herod. 
1, 3548c. IV. The father of Eurydice, who 
married Ilus the Trojan. Apollod. 2; 12; 
V.A king of Sicyon, who reigned four years 
BICE L215: 

[Avr¥a, Arra, or Haprřa, I. in the time 
of the Romans a small city of Cisalpine Gaul, 
on the river Tartarus, near the Po. Its site is 
still occupied by the modern town of 4iri. In 
the ages preceding the Roman power, Adria 
appears to have been a powerful and flourishing 
commercial city, as far as an opinion may be 
deduced from the circumstance of its having 
given name to the Adriatic, and also from the 
numerous canals which were to be found in its 
vicinity. (Compare Livy 5, 33.—Strab. 5, 218, 
Cas.—Justin, 20, 1.— Plin. 3, 16.) It had been 
founded by a colony of Etrurians, to whose 
labours these canals must evidently be ascribed: 
the name given to them by the Romans, ( fos- 
siones Philistine,) proves clearly that they were 
not the work of that people. The fall of Adria 
was owing to the inroads of the Gallic nations, 
and the consequent neglect of the canals. Livy, 
Justin, and most of the ancient historians, write 
the name of this city Adria; the geographers, 
on the other hand, prefer Arria. In Strabo 
alone the reading is doubtful. Varro (ERCIS, 
27.) calls the inhabitants, both of the city and 
the adjacent country, diriales, but Steph. B. 
Hadriani and Hatriales, This latter writer like- 
wise styles the city Hadria, CAdgie.) The 
question, however, “still remains undecided, 
whether in writing the name of this city we 
ought to employ the form Adria or Hadria. 
Manutius and Cellarius, on the authority of 
mmseriptions and coins, give the preference to 
the latter. Berkel (ad Steph. B.) is also in 
favor of it. It must be observed, however, that 
Adria is found on coins as well as the aspirated 
form. (Rasche, Lex. 9.— Cellar. 1, 509.) 
Ii. A town of Picenum, capital of the Practutii, 
on the coast of the Adriatic. Here the family 
of the emperor Adrian, according to his own 
account, took its rise. The modem name of 
the place is Adri or Atri. 

AvRIANOPOLIs, [or rather AvRIANUPOLIs, 
CAdeiavotroas,) I. one of the most important 
cities of Thrace, founded by and named after the 
emperor Adrian or Hadrian, Being of compa- 
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ratively recent date, it is consequently not mens 
tioned by the old geographical writers. Even 
Ptolemy is silent respecting it, since his notices 
are not later than the reign of Trajan. The 
site of this city, however, was previously occu- 
pied by a small Thracian settlement named 
Uskudama, and its very advantageous situation 
determined the emperor in favor of erecting a 
large city on the spot. (Amm. Marcell. 14,11. 
—ELutrop. 6, 8.) Adrianupolis stood on the 
right bank of the Hebrus, now Maritza, which 
forms a junction in this quarter with the Arda, 
or Ardiscus, now «rda, and the Tonzus, now 
Tundscha. (Compare Zosimus, 2, 22.— Lam- 
prid. Elagab.7.) his city became famous in 
a later age for its manufactories of arms, and 
in the fourth century succeeded in withstanding 
the Goths, who laid siege to it after their victory 
over the emperor Valens. (Amm. Marcell. 31, 
15.) Hierocles (p. 635.) makes it the chief city 
of the Thracian province of Hemimontius. 
The inhabitants were probably ashamed of their 
Thracian origin, and borrowed therefore a pri- 
mitive name for their city from the mythology 
of the Greeks, (See Orestias.) Mannert (Geogr. 
7, 263.) thinks that the true appellation was 
Odrysos, which they thus purposely altered. 
The modern name of the place is Adrianople, 
or rather Hdrineh. It was taken by the Turks 
in 1360 or 1363, and the emperor Amurath 
made it his residence. It continued to be the 
imperial city until the fall of Constantinople ; 
but though the court has been removed to the 
latter city, Adrianople is still the second city in 
the empire, and very important in case of inva- 
sion by a foreign power as a central point for 
collecting the ‘Turkish strength. Its present 
population is not less than 100,000 souls. The 
surrounding country is said to be adorned with 
groves of cypress, and gardens of roses. The 
information, however, respecting it is scanty, 
and very probably inaccurate. II. A city of 
Bithynia in Asia Minor, founded by the emperor 
Adrian. D’Anville places it in the southern 
part of the territory of the Mariandyni, and 
makes it correspond to the modern Boli. 
III. Another city of Bithynia, called more 
properly Adriani or Hadriani, (Ademvos.) It is 
frequently mentioned in ecclesiastical writers, 
and by Hierocles (p. 693.) and there are medals 
existing of it, on which it is styled Adriani near 
Olympus. Hence D’Anville, on his map, places 
it to the south-west of mount Olympus, in ‘the 
district of Olympena, and makes it the same 
with the modern Edrenos. Mannert opposes 
this, and places it in the immediate vicinity of 
the river Rhyndacus. IV. A city of Epirus, 
in the district of Thesprotia, situate to the 
north-east of Buthrotum, on the river Celyd- 
nus.) 
ADRIANUS. [See Hadrianus. | 

_ [Anvrias, the name properly of the territory, 
in which the city of Adria in Cisalpine Gaul 
was situated. Herod. (5, 9.) first speaks of it 
under this appellation, (4 *Adeias,) which is 
given also by many subsequent Greek writers. 
(Compare Scylax, p.5.) .Most of them, how- 
ever, considered it very probably a name forthe 
Adriatic, Strabo (2, 123. Cas.) certainly uses 
it in this sense, CO Ò’ *Iéysog noAg OS Ligos tol Tod 
vov: “Adoiou Asautvov.) More careful writers, 
however, and especially Polybius, give merely 
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6 Adgias, without any mention of its referring 
to the Adriatic. The latter author, although 
acquainted with the Latin form Adriaticus, m 
*Adoierindy uyin, (2, 16.) yet, when he wishes 
to designate the entire gulf, has either ó zara 
oy Adgiay xdrx0s, (2, 14.) or 4 xare ròv *Adgiay 
Sdéaurre, (2, 16.) So, in speaking of the 


- mouths of the Po, he uses the expression, of 


zaro viv’ Adolay oaro (2, 14.) Hence both 
Casaubon and Schw. in their respective editions 
of Polybius, are wrong in translating 6 ’ Adgias 
by Mare Adriaticum and Sinus <dAdriaticus. 
Mannert, 9, 11.) 

Apriaricum (or HapvrrarYcum) MARE, 
[called also Sinus Adriaticus, or Hadriaticus, 
the arm of the sea between Italy and the oppo- 
site shores of Illyricum, Epirus, and Greece, 
comprehending, in its greatest extent, not only 
the present Gulf of Venice, but also the Ionian 
Sea. Herod. in one passage (7, 20.) calls the 
whole extent of sea along the coast of Illyricum 
and Western Greece, as far as the Corinthian 


` gulf, by the name of the Ionian Sea, (‘Iéwos 


xévr0;.) In another passage he styles the part 
in the vicinity of Epidamnus, the lonian Gulf, 
(6, 127.) Scylax makes the Ionian Gulf the 
same with what he calls Adrias, (rò òè ard 
*Adgias tori, zat levies, p- 11.) and places the 
termination of both at Hydrantum, (Aviv “L305 
tml rH rot’ Aoin N TO rod’ Soviov HÓATOV CTÓMUTIY, 
p- 5.) He is silent, however, respecting the 
Ionian Sea, as named by Herodotus. Thuc. 
like Herod. distinguishes between the Ionian 
Gulf and Jonian Sea. The former is merely a 
part of the latter, which reaches to the shores 
of Western Greece. Thus, he observes, in 
relation to the site of Epidamnus, *Ex/dapyes 
iori morig ey Ear toaarbovrs Toy Tovey KOAT OY, 
(1, 24.) These ideas, however, became changed 
ata later period. The limits of what Scylax had 
styled ’Adgiz:, and made synonymous with 7Iavios 
ziaro, were extended to the southern shores of 
Italy, and the western coast of Greece, so that 
now the Ionic Gulf was regarded only as a part 
of *Adelus, or the Adriatic. Eustathius informs 
us, that the more accurate writers always ob- 
served this distinction: (of 38 axgiGioreom voy 
*Tovioy pégos vod’ Adgiov Oust. Eustath.ad Dionys. P. 
92.) Hence we obtain a solution of Ptolemy’s 
meaning, when he makes the Adriatic extend 
along the entire coast of Western Greece to 
the southernmost extremity of the Peloponnesus. 
The Mare Superum of the Roman writers 1s 
represented on classical charts as coinciding 
with the Sinus Hadriaticus, which last is made 
to terminate near Hydruntum, the modern 
Otranto. By Mare Superum, however, in the 
strictest acceptation of the phrase, appears to 
have been meant, not only the present Adriatic, 
but also the sea along the southern coast of 
Italy, as far as the Sicilian straits, which would 
make it correspond therefore very nearly, if not 
exactly, with the 6’ Adgias of the later Greek 
writers. Mannert, 9, 12.] 

AprumErum. [See Hadrumetum. ] 

[Anuariicum, a city of Gaul, in the territory 
of the Tungri, who appear to have been the 
same with the Aduatuci or Aduatici of Cæsar, 
(B. G. 2, 29.) unless the former appellation 1s 
to be regarded as a general one for the united 
German tribes, of whom the Aduatuc1 formed a 
part. (Compare Tacitus de mor. Germ, 2.) 
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This city is called ’Arovézovrey by Ptoleiny, 
and Aduaca Tongrorwn in the Zt. Anton. and 
Tab. Peuting. Ata later period it took the 
name of Tongri from the people themselves. 
Mannert makes it the same with the modern 
Tongres, and D’Anville with Fadais on the 
Mehaigne. The former of these geographers, 
however, thinks that it must have been distinct 
from the Aduaca Castellum mentioned by Cesar, 
(B. G. 6, 32.) which he places nearer the 5 
Rhine. Mannert, 2, 200.] 

[Apvaritcr or Apuaricr, a German nation, 
who originally formed a partof the great invad- 
ing army of the Teutones and Cimbri. They 
were left behind in Gaul to guard a part of the 
baggage, and finally settled here. Their terri- 
tory extended from the Scaldis, or Scheldt, east- 
wards as faras Mose Pons, or Mestricht. Man- 
neiti 2, 199.] ; 

Avurss, [called by Pliny (6, 29.) Oppidum 
Aduliticon, the principal commercial city along 
the coast of Aithiopia, It was founded by 
fugitive slaves from Egypt, but fell subsequently 
under the power of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Auxume. Ptolemy writes the name ’ Adodaa, 
Strabo, ’Adovaz), Steph. B.,"Adovas. Adulis has 
become remarkable on account of the two Greek 
inscriptions found in it. Cosmas Indicop., as 
he is commonly called, was the first who gave 
an account of them, (2, 140. ap. Montf.) One 
is on a kind of throne, or rather arm-chair, of 
white marble, the other on a tablet of touch- 
stone, (rò Buruvirov 2idov,) erected behind the 
throne. Cosmas gives copies of both, and his 
MS. has also a drawing of the throne or chair 
itself, The inscription on the tablet relates to 
Ptolemy Hvergetes, and his conquests in Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and Upper Asia. It is imper- 
fect, however, towards the end, although, if the 
account of Cosmas be correct, the part of the 
stone, which was broken off, was not large, and 
consequently but a small part of the inscription 
was lost. Cosmas and his coadjutor Menas 
believed that the other inscription, which was 
to be found on the throne or chair, would be the 
continuation of the former, and therefore give 
it as such. It was reserved for Salt and Butt- 
mann to prove, that the inscription on the tablet 
alone related to Ptolemy, and that the one on 
the ‘throne or chair was of much more recent 
origin, probably as late as the second or. third 
century, and made by some native prince in. 
imitation of the former. One of the principal. 
arguments by which they arrive at this conclu- 
sion is, that the inscription on the throne speaks 
of conquests in Aithiopia, which none of the 
Ptolemies ever made. Museum der Alterthum, 
2, 105.—Mannert, 10, Pt. 1, p. 136.] 

Apyrmacuip, a maritime people of Africa, 
near Egypt. [Ptolemy (4, 5.) calls them Adyr- 
machites, but Herod. 4, 168. Pliny, 5, 6. Sil- 
Ital. (3, 279.) make the name to be Adyrma- 
chides, (?Aduguzyida.) Hence, as Larcher ob- 
serves, (Herod. 8, 10.— Table Geogr.) the text 
of Ptolemy ought to be corrected by these 
authorities. The Adyrmachides were driven 
into the interior of the country when the Greeks 
began to settle along the coast. | 

| Bia, the city of king Æetes, said to have 
been situate on the rivet Phasis in Colchis. The 
most probable opinion is, that it existed only in 
the imaginations of the poets, Mansent; 4,397] 
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ABiacha, games at Ægina, in honour of 
Æacus, : 

Mactnas, a king of Epirus, son of Neopto- 
Jemus, and brother to Olympias. He was ex- 
pelled by his subjects for his continual wars 
with Macedonia. He left a son, Pyrrhus, only 
two years old, whom Chaucus king of Illyricum 
educated. Paus. 1, 11. 

Aiactnrs, a patronymic of the descendants 
of Allacus, such as Achilles, Peleus, Pyrrhus, 
&e. Virg. Æn. 1, 103, &c. [The line of the 
fMacide is given as follows:—Alacus became 
the father of Telamo and Peleus by his wife 
Endeis. (Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 175, calls her 
Deis, Anis.) From the Nereid Psamathe was 
born to him Phocus, (Hesiod, Theog. 1003.) 
whom he preferred to his other sons, and who 
became more conspicuous in gymnastic and 
naval exercises than either Telamo or Peleus. 
(Miller, Æginet. p. 22.) Phocus was in con- 
sequence slain by his brothers, who thereupon 
fled from the vengeance of their father. (Doro- 
theus, ap. Plut. Parall. 25, 277. W—Heyne 
ad Apollod. 12, 6,6.) Telamo took refuge at 
the court of Cychreus of Salamis, Peleus retired 
to Phthia in Thessaly. (Apollod. l. c.—Phe- 
recyd. ap. Tzetz. in Lycophr. 175.) From 
Peleus came Achilles, from Telamo Ajax. 
Achilles was the father of Pyrrhus, from whom 
came the line of the kings of Epirus. From 
Teucer, the brother of Ajax, were descended 
the princes of Cyprus; while from Ajax him- 
self came some of the most illustrious Athenian 
families. Miller, Æginet. p. 23. ] 

Aixcus, son of Jupiter by Agina, daughter 
of Asopus, was king of the island of Œnopia, 
which he called by his mother’s name. A pes- 
tilence having destroyed all his subjects, he 
entreated Jupiter to re-people his kingdom ; and, 
according to his desire, all the ants which were 
in an old oak were changed into men, and 
called by Æacus myrmidons, from edounk, an 
ant. [See Myrmidones.] Æacus married En- 
deis, by whom he had Telamo and Peleus. He 
afterwards had Phocus by Psamathe, one of the 
Nereids. He was a man of such integrity that 
the ancients have made him one of the judges 
of hell, with Minos and Rhadamanthus. [ See 
Æacides.] Paus. 1, 44.— Ovid, Met. 7. fab. 
25. 2.13. v. 25.— Propert. 4, 12.— Plut. de Cons. 
—Apollod. 3, 12. p. ô. 

Æa, Æa, or Alma, an island of Colchis, in 
the Phasis. Apollon. 3. [Its situation is doubt- 
ful. Most place it high on the western coast 
of Italy. According to Mannert, however, it 
193 off the western coast of Sicily, Geogr. 4 
19. 

ÆANTEUM, [a small settlement on the coast 
of Troas, near the promontory of Rhæteum. 
It was founded by the Rhodians, and was re- 
markable for containing the tomb of Ajax, and 
a temple dedicated to his memory. The old 
statue of the hero was carried away by Antony 
to Egypt, but was restored by Augustus. CSira- 
bo, 13, 595. Cas.) In Pliny’s time this place 
had ceased to exist, as may be inferred from his 
expression, “ Fuit et Fanteum,” (5, 30.) Man- 
nert asserts, that Lechevalier is wrong in placing 
the mound of Ajax on the summit of the hill 
by Intepe. (Geogr. V. 6. Pt. 3. p: 480.)] 

AiantYoss, I. A tyrant of Lampsacus, inti- 
mate with Darius. He married a daughter of 
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Hippias, tyrant of Athens. (Thue. 6, 59.)——= 
[JI. One of the Tragic Pleiades. The poets 
ranked with ‘him were Alexander the Ætolian, 
Philiscus of Corcyra, Sositheus, Homer the 
younger, Sosiphanes and Lycophro. | gah 

Æas, a river of Epirus, [thought to be the 
modern Vajussa,| falling into the Ionian sea. 
In the fable of Io, Ovid describes it as falling 
into the Peneus, and meeting other rivers at 
Tempe. This some have supposed to be a geo- 
graphical mistake of the poet. Lucan, 6, 361.— 
Ovid, Met. 1, 580. [Is. Vossius, in his com- 
mentary on Pomponius Mela, (2, 3. extr.) first 
made his objection to the geographical know- 
ledge of Ovid. But Vossius was wrong himself 
in making the verb conveniunt, as used by Ovid, 
in the passage in question, eqnivalent to ingre- 
diuntur. Ovid only means that the deities of 
the rivers mentioned by him, met together in 
the cave of Peneus. Compare Gierig. ad Ov. 
Met. 1. 577.] 

Aiarus, son of Philip, and brother of Poly- 
clea, was descended from Hercules. An oracle 
having said that whoever of the two touched 
the land after crossing the Achelous, should 
obtain the kingdom, Polyclea pretended to be 
lame, and prevailed on her brother to carry her 
across on his shoulders. When they came near 
the opposite side, Polyclea leaped ashore from 
her brother’s back, exclaiming that the king- 
dom was her own. Æatus [pleased with the 
stratagem, rò Qobvnya ris xoons aydpevos, Po- 
/yen.| married her, and reigned conjointly with 
her. Their son Thessalus gave his name to 
Thessaly. Po/yen. 8, 44. [Æatus was waging 
war against the Beotians, and had reached 
the banks of the Achelous with his army, 
when his sister practised this deception on 
him. (4. ¢.)] 

Acumacdras, a son of Hercules by Phyl- 
lone, daughter of Alcimedo, When the father 
heard that his daughter had been delivered of a 
child, he exposed her and the infant in the 
woods to wild beasts, where Hercules, con- 
ducted by the noise of a magpye, which imitated 
the cfies of a child, found and delivered them. 
Paus. 8, 12. 

fEcumis, succeeded his father Polymnestor 
on the throne of Arcadia, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus of Sparta. Paus. 8, 5. 

Aiversus [(A3nypò, a town of Euboea in 
the district Histizotis, famed for its hot baths, 
which even at the present day are the most cele- 
brated in Greece. The modern name of the 
place is Ædipso or Dipso. In Plut. this town 
is called Galepsus (Déanpos) by a mistake of 
Copyists, Sympos. 4, 4.] 

ZEpEssa, [See Edessa. ] 

ÆDIoŬLI Ric, a temple raised to the 
god of mirth, from the following circumstance : 
after the battle of Cann, Hannibal marched 
to Rome, whence he was driven back by the 
inclemeney of the weather; which caused so 
much Joy 1n Rome, that the Romans raised 4 
temple to the god of mirth. This deity was 
worshipped at Sparta, Plut. in Lys. Agid. et 
Cleom. 

/Evines, [Roman magistrates of three kinds 
Æ diles Pleveii, Carit and cage OE 
Adiles Plebeii were first created A. U. c. 260,in 
the Comitia Curiata, at the same time with the 
tribunes of the commons, to be as it were their 
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see Briarevs.] 
Ficmuu sazz, (now Archipelago.) part of 
the Mediterranean, dividing Greece from Asia 
| Minor. It is full of islands, some of which are 
called Cyclades, others , &e. The 
| word Æ is derived by some from Ægæ, a 
| town of 3 or from the number of islands 
| which it contains, and which appear above the 
| sea, as az, goats; or from Ægea, a queen of 
| the Amazons; or from Ægeus, who is sup- 
posed to have drowned himself there. [All these 
derivations are very probably false: see Archi- 
, pelagus] 2 
emus, a surname of Neptune, from Ægæ 
in Eubea. [More probably given him as an ap- 
pellation to denote the god of the waves. Com- 
| pare Miller, (Die Dorier) 2, 228.) 
| Æesrzos, or Æoarzgum, a mountain of At- 
| tica opposite Salamis, on which Xerxes sat 
| during the engagement of his fleet with the 
Grecian ships in the adjacent sea. (Herod, 8, 
90.) modern name, according to Stuart 
and Gell, is Searamagna. Thuc. (2, 18.) also 
makes mention of it in describing the move- 
ments of the Pelo jan army from Rheiti 
| to Acharnz. Pliny (5, 11.) incorrectly names 


e| it Agialeus. Tzetzes (Chil. 1, 978.) styles it 


| Encaleus, (Eyzz24a îgos.) The promontory 
| Amphiale formed the extremity of this moun- 
tain. Kruse, Hellas, 2,13.] 

FEG&S, (Gr. siyas or giyaws) the Ægean sea. 
[VaL Place. 1, 629. 4, 715.) 

FEcares, {or Ægusæ, three islands on the 
western extremity of Sicily, between Drepana 
and Lilybzum. The name Ægusa (Aizd7z) 

y be to but one of the number. 
| As this, however, was the principal and most 
| fertile one, (now Favignana,) the appellation 

became a common one for all three. The Ro- 
maus corrupted the name into Ægades, (Mela. 
SETS 
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2, 7.—Florus, 2, 2.) Livy, however, (21, 10. 
§c.) uses the form Aigates. The northern- 
most of these islands is called by Ptolemy Phor- 
bantia, (bogExyria,) i. e. the pasture-island, which 
the Latin writers translate by Bucina, ze. Oxen- 
island, it being probably uninhabited, and used 
only for pasturing cattle. This island is very 
rocky, and bears in modern times the name of 
Levanzo. The third and westernmost island 
was called Hiera, (‘Is¢,) which Pliny converts 
iuto Hieronesus, z. e. Sacred island. At a later 
period, however, the Romans changed the name 
into Maritima, as it lay the farthest out to sea. 
Under this appellation the Kin. Marit. (492.5 
makes mention of it, but errs in giving the dis- 
tance from Lilybceum as 300 stadia, a computa- 
tion which is much too large. The modern 
name is Maretimo. Off these islands the Ro- 
man fleet, under Lutatius Catulus, obtained a 
decisive victory over that of the Carthaginians, 
which put an end to the first Punic war. Liv. 
21, 10, 41.22, 54.—Mannert, Geogr. V. 9. Pt. 

2. p. 386.] ; 
Aiexsra, [an ancient city of Sicily, in the 
western extremity of the island, near mount 
Eryx. The Greck writers name it at one 
time Agesta, (Afyeoru,) at another Egesta, 
C'Eysore.) he cause of this slight variation 
would seem to have been, that the city was one 
not of Greek origin, and that the name was 
written from hearing it pronounced. In a 
later age, when the inhabitants attached them- 
selves to the Roman power, they called their 
city Segesta, and themselves Segestani, accord- 
ing to Festus, (v. Segesta,) who states, that 
the alteration was made,to obviate an improper 
ambiguity inthe term. (Praposita est ei S li- 
tera, ne obsceno nomine appellaretur.) It is 
more probable, however, that the Romans 
caused it to be done on account of the ill- 
omened analogy in sound between Adgesta or 
Egesta, and the Latin term egestas, “ want.” 
(Mannert, Geogr. V.9, Pt. 2.p.394.) Thuc. (6, 
2.) states, that after the destruction of Troy, a 
body of the fugitives found their way to this 
quarter, and, uniting with the Sicani, whom 
they found settled here, formed with them one 
people, under the name of Elymi. In the 
course of time their numbers were still farther 
increased by the junction of some wantering 
Achæi. This seems to have been the gene- 
rally-received idea among the Greeks respect- 
iug the origin of the Elymi and figestei. Its 
improbability, however, is apparent even at first 
view ; for, in what way could a band of Trojans 
ever reach so remote an island as Sicily ? Stall, 
when the Romans became masters of these 
parts, after the first Punic war, they readily 
adopted the current tradition respecting the 
people of Adgesta, as well as the idea of an 
affinity, through the line of Æneas, between 
themselves and the latter. Hence we find new 
mythical allusions brought forward on the 
scene. According to these, Laomedo, king 
of Troy, had given the daughters of a distin. 
guished person among his subjects to certain 
Sicilian mariners, to carry away and expose 
to wild beasts. They were brought to Sicily, 
where the god of the river Crimisus united 
himself to one of them, and became the father 
of Aigestes, who, when he had attained to man- 
hood, founded the three cities of Agesta, Eryx, 
32 
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and Entella. This Aigestes afterwards went to 
Dardania, and brought back with him to Sicily 
a natural son of Anchises, named Klymos. 
(Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 964 — Serv. ad Virg. Ain. 
l, 73. 35. 550.) This fable was thought, of 
course, to place the Trojan origin of the Æges- 
tans in the clearest light. Dionys. H., how- 
ever, wishing to flatter the Romans, and assign 
to Æneas a more direct participation in the 
legend, gives it under a somewhat different 
form, (1,132. Reiske.) He makes a young 
Trojan, of noble birth, to have been enamoured 
of one of the three females already mentioned, 
and to have accompanied them, in consequence, 
to the island of Sicily, where he married the 
object of his affections, and became the father 
of Ægestus. This Æ gestus, after the death of 
his parents, obtained permission from Priam, 
who was then on the throne, to visit Troy. 
Here he remained until the destruction of the 
city, when he returned to Sicily, and brought 
Elymos along with him. To this same quarter 
came Æneas, in the course of his wanderings, 
and built for the two the cities of Ægesta and 
Eryx, leaving behind him a part of his fol- 
lowers to aid in peopling the new settlements. 
Here also he erected a temple and altar to Ve- 
nus, on the summit of Eryx, (for in the text of 
Dionysius we must read "Eguxss for ?E2dpov.) 
In Virgil (Æn. 5, 36.) we find Ægestus under 
the name of Acestes, but Elymus (Helymus) is 
made by the poet a native of the island. (Com- 
pare Heyne, Excurs. 1, 2, and 3, ad Firg. Æn. 
5.) The Romans fully recognised the affinity 
of the Ægestæans to themselves, and hence, in 
the Duilian inscription, they are .styled “the 
kinsmen of the Roman people.” COCNATI 
P.R._ (Ciacconius, de Col. Rostr. Duil, Lugd. 
Bat. 1597.) Cicero, too, (in Verrem, 4, 33.) 
adopts the current tradition of the day. What- 
ever our opinion may be relative to the various 
details of these legends, one thing at least 
very clearly appears, which is, that Æ gesta was 
not of Grecian origin. Thuc. (7, 58.) in enu- 
merating the allies of Syracuse, speaks of the 
peop of Himera as forming the only Grecian 
settlement on the northern coast of Sicily; and 
in another part (7, 57.), expressly classes the 
/figesteans among the Barbarians, (Ba gSdigay 
"Eyereaio.) The origin of Æ gesta, therefore, 
may fairly be ascribed to a branch of the Pe- 
lasgic race, the Trojans themselves being of the 
same stock. (See Æneas.) Previous to the 
arrival of the Romans in Sicily, the Ages- 
tæans were engaged in a long contest with the 
inhabitants of Selinus. Finding themselves, 
however, the weaker party, they solicited and 
obtained the aid of Athens. The unfortuuate 
issue of the Athenian expedition against Syra- 
cuse compelled the Aigestzans to look for new 
allies in the Carthaginians. These came to 
their aid, and Selinus fell, but Agesta also 
shared its fate, and the city remained under this 
new control, until, for the purpose of regaining 
its freedom, it espoused the cause of Aga- 
thocles. The change, however, was for the 
worse, and the tyrant, offended at their unwil- 
lingness to contribute supplies, murdered a part 
of the inhabitants, drove the rest into exile, and 
changed the name of the city to Dicopolis, 
Settling in it at the same time a body of de- 
Serters that had come over to him, (Polyb. 20, 


AGE 
71:) The death of Agathocles very probably 
restored the old name, and brought back the 
surviving part of the former inhabitants, since 
we find the appellation Aigesta re-appearing 
in the first Punic war, (1, 24.) and since the 
Ægestæans, during that same eonf¥t, after 
slaughtering a Carthaginian garrison, which 
had been placed within their walls, were able 
to declare themselves the kinsmen of the Ro- 
man people. (Zonar. 8, 4.) It was this pre- 
tended affinity between the two communities, 
which preserved Ægesta from oblivion, after it 
had fallen beneath the Roman sway, and we find 
Pliny (3, 8.) naming the inhabitants among 
the number of those, who enjoyed the jus Lati- 
num. The ruins of the place are found, at the 
present day, near the modern Alcamo. ( Man- 
neri, Geogr. V.9, Pt. 2. p. 393.—Hoare’s Clas- 
sical Tour, 2, 61.) 

/icEsteEs, [ Aigestus, or, as Virgil writes it, 
Acestes, a son of the river god Crimisus, accord- 
ing to one account, while another makes both 
his parents to have been of Trojan origin. (See 
the preceding article.) His mother’s name is 
said to have been Ægesta. He reigned over that 
part of Sicily, which lay in the vicinity of mount 
Eryx, and gave a hospitable reception to Æneas, 
when the latter visited this island in the course 
of his wanderings. He aided Æneas also in 
burying Anchises on mount Eryx: see as 
above. | 

7Ecevus, king of Athens, son of Pandio, 
being desirous of having children, went to 
consult the oracle, and in his. return, stopped 
at the court of Pittheus, king of Troezene, who 
gave him his daughter Æthra in marriage. He 
left her pregnant, and told her, that if she had 
a son, to send him to Athens as soon as he 
could lift a stone, under which he had concealed 
his sword. By this sword he was to be known 
to Aigeus, who did not wish to make any pub- 
lic discovery of a son, for fear of his nephews, 
the Pallantides, who expected his crown, Aithra 
became mother of Theseus, whom she accord- 
ingly sent to Athens with his father’s sword. 
At that time Ægeus lived with Medea, the di- 
vorced wife of Jaso. When Theseus came to 
Athens, Medea attempted to poison him; but 
he escaped, and on shewing Aigeus the sword 
he wore, discovered himself to be his son. When 
Theseus returned from Crete, after the death of 
the Minotaur, he forgot, agreeably to the en- 
gagement made with his father, to hoist up 
white sails as a signal of his success; and 

. ABgeus, at the sight of black sails, concluding 
that his son was dead, threw himself from a 
high rock into the sea, which from him, as some 
suppose, has been called the Augean. Aigeus 
reigned 48 years, and died g, c. 1235. (See 
Theseus, Minortaurus, and Medea.) Apollod. 
1, 8, 9.—Paus. 1, 5. 22, 38.—Plut. Vit. Thes. 
—Hygin. fab. 37, et 43. [Miller, Geschichten, 
&c, 2, 238.—Die Dorier, indulges in some cu- 
rious speculations relative to Aigeus and The- 
seus. He connects the legend of the last-men- 
tioned personage with the introduction into 
Attica of the worship of Neptune, as professed 
by the great Ionic race; and he thinks that 
Aigeus was nothing more originally than a 
personification of this same deity, (Aiyains, “ the 
god of the wayes,”) the fabled parent of The- 
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` ` AerXie, a daughter of Adrastus; by Ams» 
phitea, daughter of Pronax. She married 
Diomedes, in whose absence, during the Trojan 
war, she prostituted herself to her servants, 
and chiefly to Cometes, whom the king had 
left master of his house. At his return, Dio- 
medes, being told of his wife’s infidelity, went 
to settle in Daunia. Some say that Venus im- 
planted those vicious propensities in Ægiale, to 
revenge herself on Diomedes, who had wounded — 
her in the Trojan war. Ovid, in Jb, 350.—Il. 
5, 412.—Apollod. 1, 9.— Stat. 3.—Silv. 5, 48. 
{Notwithstanding many ancient authorities, 
which would seem to controvert the opinion, it 
is more probable that the Aigialea, whom Dio- 
mede married, was the daughter of Aigialeus, 
the son of Adrastus, and consequently the 
grand-daughter of the latter. (Heyne ad Apol- 
fod. 1, 8, 6.) The beautiful passage of the 
Iliad, (5, 412.) where mention is made of her, 
would strongly countenance the idea, that the 
story of her adulteries and wantonness is a 
mere post-Homeric or cyclic fable. ] 

ABatares, I, an island near Peloponnesus, 
in the Cretan sea, [called Aiysaia by Herod. 6, 
101. and Aigialia by Pliny, 2, 3. It lay be- 
tween Cythera and Crete, The modern name 
is Cerigotto. Bondelmonti, Ins. Archipel. c. 10. 
—p. 65. ed. de Sinner, speaks of it under the 
name of Sichilus, or (Pref. 52.) Sequilus, 
corruptions probably from ¢is Aiyuaiav. Com- 
pare de Sinner, ad loc. | II. Another in the 
Ionian sea, nearthe Echinades. Plin. 4, 12.— 
Herod. 4, 107. III. The ancient name of 
Peloponnesus, [or rather of the country along 
the northern coast. See Achaia, No. 3.] 

ÆcıaLeus, I. son of Adrastus, by Amphitea 
or Demoanassa, was one of the Epigoni, 7. e. 
one of the sons of those generals, who were 
killed in the first Theban war. They went 
against the Thebans, who had refused to give 
burial to their fathers, and were victorious. 
They all returned home safe except Aigialeus, 
who was killed. That expedition is called the 
war of the Epigoni. Paws. 1, 43. 44. 2, 20. 
9, 5.—Apollod. 1, 9. 3, 7. II. The same 
as Absyrtus, brother to Medea.—Justin, 42, 3.4 

A®atikxus, I. son of Phoroneus, was entrusted 
with the kingdom of Achaia by king Apia going 
to Egypt. Peloponnesus was called A gialea 
from him: [see Achaia, No. 3.] IIA 
man, who founded the kingdom of Sicyo 2091 
before the Christian era, and reigned 52 years. 

Aicives, a patronymic of Theseus, J. 1, 
265. 

/&icins, a place in Laconia, where Aristo- 
menes was taken prisoner by a crowd of reli- 
gious women, whom he had attacked. Paus. 4, 
17. [He escaped the same night, having been 
released by Archidamea, the priestess of Ceres, 
who had before this time cherished an affection 
for him. She pretended that he had burnt off 
his bonds, by moving himself up towards the 
fire, and remaining near enough to have them. 
consumed. Compare Siebelis ad Paus. l. ¢.| 

Æc, an island between Crete and Pe- 
loponnesus : [see Ægialea. | 

ABcuuus, I. an old man, who lived, accord- 
ing to Anacreo, 200 years. Plin. 7, 48.- 
Il. A king of Doris, whom Hercules assisted 
to conquer the Lapithe. Apollod. 2, ey tle 
[Ægimus is a conspicuous ane among the 
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founders of the Dorian line. The posterity of 
this monarch formed part of the expedition 
against the Peloponnesus, under the Heraclide. 
Pindar (Pyth. 1, 124.) calls the Dorian institu- 
tions rsfuo Aiyiglov. An epic poem, also, under 
the title of 6 Aiyizms,is mentioned by the Scho- 
liast on Apoll. Rh. 3, 587.] 

[ÆcmuRus, a small island in the gulf of 
Carthage. There were two rocks near this 
island called Are Æygimuri, which were so 
named because the Romans and Carthaginians 
concluded a treaty on them, The modern Zo- 
wamoore or Zimbra is the Aigimurus of the 
ancients. Plin. 5, 7.—Virg. Ain. 1, 109.] 

AAcina, [I. a daughter of the river Asopus, 
carried away by Jupiter, under the form of an 
eagle, from Philus to the island of Œnone. 
(Compare Spanh. ad Callim. Hymn. in Del. 77. 
—Heyne ad Apollod. 3, 12, 6.—Sturz ad Hel- 
lanic. 50. ad Pherecyd. 178.) She gave her 
name to the island. Some authorities make 
Jupiter to have assumed, on this occasion, the 
appearance of a flame of fire; but this evi- 
dently is corrupted from another part of the 
same fable, which states that Asopus was struck 
with thunder by the god for presuming to pursue 
him. (Apollod. 3, 12, 6.) The Asopus here 
alluded to, is the Sicyonian stream, which 
flowed by the walls of Phlius. lt must not be 
confounded with the Beeotian river of the same 
name. (Compare Pind. Nem. 9,9.—Aristarch. 
ad N. 3, 1.—Paus. 2, 5,2.) II. An island in 
the Sinus Saronicus, near the coast of Argolis. 
The earliest accounts} given by the Greeks, 
make it to have been originally uninhabited 
and to have been called, while in this state, by 
the name of CEnone ; for such is evidently the 
meaning of the fable, which states, that Jupiter, 
in order to gratify Alacus, who was alone there, 
changed a swarm of ants into men, and thus 
peopled the islands. (See Myrmidones, and com- 
pare Paus. 2, 29. and Apollod. 3, 12, 7.) It 
afterwards took the name of Afigina, from the 
daughter of the Asopus. (See Aigina, No. IL) 
But, whoever may have been the earliest set- 
tlers on the island, it is evident that its stony 
and unproductive soil must have driven them 
at an early period to engage in maritime affairs, 
Hence they are said to have been the first, who 
coined money for the purposes of commerce, 
and used regular measures, a tradition which, 
though no doubt untrue, still points very clearl 
to their early commercial habits. (Strabo 8. p. 
375. Cus.—Ailian, V. H. 12, 10.—See Phido.) 
It is more than probable that their commercial 
relations caused the people of Ægina to be 
encreased by colonies from abroad, and Strabo 
expressly mentions Cretans among the foreign 
inhabitants, who had settled there. After the 
return of the Heraclide, this island received a 
Dorian colony from Epidaurus, (Paus. 2, 29.) 
and from this period the Dorians gradually 
gained the ascendency in it, until at last it bes 
came entirely Doric both in language and form 
of government. Adgina for a time wag the 
maritime rival of Athens, and the competition 
eventually terminated in open hostilities, in 
which the Athenians were only able to obtain 
advantages by the aid of the Corinthians, and 
by means of intestine divisions among their 
opponents. (Herod. 8, 46. and 5, 83.) When 
Darius sent a into Greece to demand 
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earth and water, the people of Avgina, partly” 
from hatred towards the Athenians, and partly 
from a wish to protect their extensive commerce 
along the coasts of the Persian monarchy, gave 
these tokens of submission. (Herod. 6, 49.) 
For this conduct they were punished by the 
Spartans. In the war with Xerxes, therefore, 
they sided with their countrymen, and acted so 
brave a part in the battle of Salamis as to be 
able to contest the prize of valor with the 
Athenians themselves, and to bear it off, as well 
by the universal suffrages of the confederate 
Greeks, (Herod. 8, 93.) as by the declaration 
of the Pythian oracle, (122. : compare Plut. Vit. 
Themist.) After the termination of the Per- 
sian war, however, the strength of Athens 
proved too great for them. Their fleet of 70 
sail was annihilated in a sea-fight by Pericles, 
and many of the inhabitants were driven from 
the island, while the remainder were reduced to. 
the condition of tributaries. The fugitives set- 
tled at Thyææ in Cynuria, under the protection 
of Sparta; (Thuc. 1, 105. 108. 2, 27. 4, 57.) 
and it was not until after the battle of Algos- 
Potamos, and the fall of Athens, that they were 
able to regain possession of their native island. 
(Xen. Hist. Gr. 2, 2, 5.—Strabo, 8. p. 376. 
Cas.) They never attained, however, their former 
prosperity. The situation of ASgina made it 
subsequently a prize for each succeeding con- 
queror, until at last it totally disappeared from ` 
history. In modern times the island nearly _ 
retains its ancient name, being called Eyéna, or 
with a slight corruption Ængia, and is repre- 
sented by travellers as being beautiful, fer- 
tile, and well cultivated——Modern Traveller, 
(Greece,) 2, 334. It has repeatedly afforded 
shelter to the fugitive population of Attica, and 
is pronounced by Sir W. Gell to be one of the 
most interesting spots in Greece. This island 
has of late years been rising into importance 
and prosperity, owing to its connection with the 
commerce of Hydra. The inhabitants had 
formerly lived chiefly in a city built by the 
Venetians on a mountain in the interior; but 
the‘love of commerce induced them to prefer 
the sea-shore, and they accordingly chose the 
site of the ancient Augina. Here in 1825 the 
emigrations, caused by the revolution, had 
assembled a mixed population of about 10,000 
Greeks from all parts. As far back as the time 
of Pausanias, the ancient city would appear to 
have been in ruins. That writer makes men- 
tion of some temples, which were standing, and 
of the large theatre built after the model of that 
in Epidaurus. The most remarkable remnant 
of antiquity, which this island can boast of at 
the present day, is the temple of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius, situated on a mount of the same 
name, about four hours’ distance from the port, 
and which is supposed to be one of the most 
ancient temples in Greece, and one of the oldest 
Specimens of the Doric style of architecture. 
A statue found in it, and purchased by the 
crown prince of Bavaria, presents a valuable 
specimen of the early Doric sculpture. This 
temple originally consisted of thirty-six columns, 
exclusive of those within the cella, where stood’ 
ten smaller ones, five on each side, supporting 
the roof. Mr. Dodwell pronounces it to be the 
most picturesque and interestin g ruin in Greece, 
For a full account of the /Egina marbles, con 
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e ti Quart. Journal of Science, 12, 327. 14, 
 ÆamETa Paurus, [Paul of Ægina, a cele- 
brated Greek physician, born in thë island of 
Æpgina. He appears to have lived, not in the 
fourth century, as René Moreau and Daniel 
Le Clerc (Clericus) have asserted, but in the 


‘time of the conquests of the Calif Omar, and 


consequently in the seventh century. We have 
very few particulars of his life handed down to 
us. We know merely that he pursued his 
medical studies at Alexandria, some time before 
the taking of this city by Amzou, and that, for 
the purpose of adding to his stock of profes- 
sional knowledge, he travelled not only through 
all Greece, but likewise in other countries. 
Paul of Ægina closes the list of the classic 
Greek physicians ; for after him the healing 
art fell, like so many others, into neglect and 
barbarism, and did not regain any portion of 
its former honors until towards the twelfth 
century. As Paul made himself very able in 
surgery, and displayed great skill also in ac- 
couchements, the Arabians testified their esteem 
for him by styling him “the accoucheur.” Though 
he cannot be regarded as altogether original, 
since he abridged Galen, and obtained many 
materials from Aétius and Oribasius, yet he 
frequently lays down opinions of his own, dif- 
fering from those of Galen, and more than once 
has the courage to refute the positions of Hip- 
pocrates. His descriptions of maladies are 
short and succinct, but exact and complete. 
He frequently assumes, as the basis of his 
explanations, the Galenian theory of the cardinal 
humors. It is in surgery particularly that Paul 
of Ægina ie to advantage, not only be- 
cause he had acquired more experience than 
any other Greek physician in this branch of his 
art, but also because he does not servilely copy 
his predecessors. In this respect some authors 
place him by the side of Celsus, and on certain 
points even give him the preference. One of 
the most curious chapters, in that part of 
his writmgs, which relates to surgery, is the 
one which treats of the various kinds of arrows 
used among the ancieuts, and of the wounds 
inflicted by them. The work of this physician, 
which has come down to us, is entitled, An 
Abridgment of All Medicine, and consists of 
seven books, compiled from the writings of the 
more ancient physicians, with his own observa- 
tions subjoined. It has passed through many 
editions, of which the following are the princi- 
pal ones. The Greek text merely, Venet. ap. 
Ald, 1528 and Basil. 1538, fol. This latter 
edition is much superior to the former, as it 
was corrected by Gemuszus, and contains his 
learned annotations. Latin editions: Basi. 
1532, and 1546, fol.: Col. Agr. 1534, and 1548, 
fol.: Paris. 1532, fol.: Venet. 1553, and 1554, 
8vo: Lugd. 1562, and 1567, 8vo. This last is 
the best of the Latin editions, since it contains 
the notes and commentaries of Gonthier, d An- 
dernach, Cornarius, J. Goupil, and Dalechamp. 
An Arabic edition was published also by Ho- 
nain, a celebrated Syrian physician. Parts of 
the work have also been printed separately at 
various times, and particularly the first book, 
under the title of Precepta Salubria, (Paris, 
1510, ap. Henr. Steph. 4to— Argent. 1511, Ato. 
&c.) 
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writings of Patl of ABgina was given in 1539,” 
from the Lyons press, in 12mo, by Pierre Tolet. 
The English version, however, by F. Adams, 
Esq. of Banchory-Ternan, Aberdeen, will supet- 
sede all others, and it is now printing. Biogr. 
Univ. 33, 186.— Schill, Hist. Litt, Gr. 7, 
MOOR | vee aay 
AicinErEs, a king of Arcadia, in whose age 
Byeurgis instituted his famous laws. Paus. 
? 5 
AAigi6cuus, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
using the goat Amalthea’s skin, instead of a 
shield, in the war ofthe Titans. Diod. S.5. | 
ARGIPAN, a name of Pan, because he had 
goat's feet. [Pomp. Mela (1, 4, 8.) makes’ 
mention of a nation called Aigipanes, dwelling 
in the interior of Africa, and having a form 
half human, and half that of a goat. Pliny 
(5, 1.) places them in the solitudes of mount 
Atlas. It may be observed, that the ancients 
always peopled unknown regions with monsters. 
In the present instance they very probably 
confounded a large species of ape with the 
human race. ] = wee 
ÆGIR, [a city of Achaia, near the coast of 
the Sinus Corinthiacus, and to the north-west 
of Pellene. It was a city of some importance, 
and the population is supposed to have been 
from 8 to 10,000. Polyb. (4, 57.) makes the 
distance from the sea seven stadia; Paus. how- 
ever (7, 26.) removes the harbour twelve stadia 
from the city. There is no contradiction in 
this, as the harbour lay, not directly north, but 
north-east from the city. In the middle ages, 
Ægira took the name of Botstitza. (Geogr. 
Phranza, 2,9.) It is now Vostica, a deserted 
place to the east of Vostitza, the ancient 
Aigium, Mannert, Geogr. 8, 396. | 
Æcıs, the shield of Jupiter, ġrò rs iyis, æ 
goat’s skin, This was the goat Amalthea, with, 
whose skin he covered his shield. The goat 
was placed among the constellations. Jupiter 
gave his shield to Pallas, who placed on it 
Medusa’s head, which turned into stones all 
those who fixed their eyes on it. Virg. din, 
8, 352. 435. [The primitive meaning of the 
term @gis is “ a goatskin.” Hence it is em- 
ployed to denote any protection for the body, 
whether it be a simple covering of that material, 
a coat of mail, or a shield. The word is of 
frequent occurrence among the poets in one or 
other of these acceptations. The advocates for 
an allegorical meaning in the poetry of Homer, 
explain the epithet Aly/oyos, which he so often 
applies to Jupiter, by a reference to Æsch. 
(Chiéeph. 591.) who uses the plural form of 
aiyls in the sense of tempests. Hence the egis 


| of Jove will be a dark and threatening tempest. 


The existence of an allegorical meaning, how- 
ever, in the Homeric poems, is extremely doubt- 
ful. 

head king of Argos, was son of Thy- 
estes by his daughter Pelopea, Thyestes, being 
at variance with his brother Atreus, was told 
by the oracle that his wrongs could be re- 
venged only by a son born of himself and his 
daughter. To avoid such an incest, Pelopea 
had been consecrated to the service of Minerva 
by her father, who some time after met her in a 
wood and ravished her, without knowing who 
she was. Pelopea kept the sword of her ravisher, 
and finding it to be her sales exposed the 
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ebild she had brought. forth. The child was 
preserved, and when grown up, presented with 
the sword of his mother’sravisher. Pelopea,soon 
after this melancholy adventure, had married 
her uncle Atreus, who received into his house 
her natural son. As Thyestes had debauched 
the first wife of Atreus, Atreus sent Ægisthus 
to put him to death; but Thyestes, knowing the 
assassin’s sword, discovered he was his own son, 
and, fully to revenge his wrongs, sent him back 
to-murder Atreus, After this murder Thyestes 
ascended the throne, and banished Agamemno 
and Menelaus, the sons, or, as others say, the 
grandsons of Atreus. These children were taken 
care of by Œneus, king of Ætolia. By their 
marriage with the daughters of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, they were empowered to recover the 
kingdom of Argos, to which Agamemno suc- 
ceeded, while Menelaus reigned in his father-in- 
law’s place. Aigisthus had been reconciled to 
the sons of Atreus ; and when they went to the 
Trojan war, he was left guardian of Agamem- 
no’s kingdoms, and of his jwife Clytemnestra. 
Ægisthus fell in love with Clytemnestra, and 
lived with her. On Agamemno’s return, 
these two adulterers murdered him, and, by a 
public marriage, strengthened themselves on 
the throne of Argos. Orestes, Agamemno’s 
son, would have shared his father’s fate, had 
not his sister Electra privately sent him to his 
uncle Strophius, king of Phocis, where he con- 
tracted the most intimate friendship with his 
cousin Pylades. Some time after, Orestes 
came to Mycene, the residence of Adgisthus, 
and resolved to punish the murderers of his 
father, in conjunction with Electra, who lived 
in disguise in the tyrant’s family. To manage 
this more effectually, Electra publicly declared 
that her brother Orestes was dead; on which 
Æ gisthus and Clytemnestra went to the temple 
of Apollo to return thanks to the god for his 
death. Orestes, who had secretly concealed 
himself in the temple, attacked them, and put 
them both to death, after a reign of seven years. 
They were buried without the city-walls. (See 
Agamemno, Thyestes, Orestes, Clytemnestra, 
Pylades, and Electra.) Ovid, de Rem. Am. 161. 
— Trist. 2,396.— Hygin. fab. 87, et 88.—Ælian, 
F. H. 12, 42.— Paus. 2, 16, &c.— Soph. Electr. 
—A4isch. et Sence. in Agam—Hom. Od. 3. et 
11.__Pompey used to call J. Cæsar Ægis- 
thus, on account of his adultery with his wife 
Mutia, whom he repudiated after she had borne 
him three children, Sueton. Ces. 50. 

Aicirtum, [a town of AÆtolia, north-east of 
Naupactus, and about eighty stadia from the 
sea. It occupied an elevated situation in a 
mountainous tract of country. (Thue. 3, 98.) 
Aigitium is perhaps Ægæ, (Aiya) which Steph. 
B. places in Ætolia. ] 

_®arum, [a city of Achaia, on the coast of the 
Sinus Corinthiacus, and north-west of Æ oira. 
After the submersion of Helice it became the 
chief place in the country, and here the deputies 
from the states of Achaia long held their as- 
semblies, until a law was made by Philopemen, 
ordaining that each of the federal cities should 
become in its turn the place of rendezvous. 
(Liv. 38, 7.30. Compare Polyb. 2, 54. 4, 7.) 
According to Strabo, (8, p. 387. 385. Cas.) these 
meetings were convened near the town, in a spot 
ee lieri was a grove consecrated 
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to Jupiter. Paus. (7, 24.) affirms, that in his 
time the Achzans still collected together at 
Æ gium, as the Amphictyos did at Delphi and 
Thermopyle. According to Strabo, A gium 
derived its name from the goat, (a%,) which was 
said to have nourished Jupiter here. The mo- 
dern town of Vostitza or Bostitza lies in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and which in 1817 
suffered severely from an earthquake. Man- 
nert, Geogr. 8, 400.] 

Aieux, I. the youngest daughter of Aiscula- 
pius and Lampetia. II. A nymph, daughter 
of Sol and Neæra. Firg. Ecl, 6, 20. III. A 
nymph, daughter of Panopeus, beloved by 
Theseus after he had left Ariadne. Plut. Vit. 
Thes. 

/HGLEs, a Samian wrestler, born dumb. See- 
ing some unlawful measures pursued in a con- 
test, he broke*the string which held his tongue, 
through the desire of speaking, and ever after 
spoke with ease. Val. Max. 1, 8. 

AAGLETES, a surname of Apollo. 

Sulgurator. 
26.] 

[ÆcosðLus, an appellation given to Bacchus 
at Potniz in Beotia, because he had substituted 
a goat in the place of a youth, who was annually 
sacrificed there. (aiZ, and Bwrrw.) Compare 
Paus. 9, 8. where Kuhn, however, proposes 
Aiyobogou for Aivobcrov. | 

AiicockRos, or Capricornus, an animal into 
which Pan transformed himself, when flying 
before Typho in the war with the giants. Ju- 
piter made him a constellation. Zwuer. 1, 613. 

Æcon, I. a promontory of Lemnos. II. 
A name of the Augean Sea, [used by the poets. 
Stat. Theb. 5, 55.—Val. Flacc. 1, 629.] 

Æ aos-PorTXmos, i. e. the goat’s river, [called 
also Aigos-Potamoi, and by the Latin writers 
Hgos-Flumen, a small river in the Thracian 
Chersonese, and south of Callipolis, which ap- 
parently gave its name to a town or port situate 
at its mouth. (Herod. 9, 119.—Steph. B. ve 
Aiyòs Tlorawot.) Mannert thinks that the town 
Just mentioned was the same with that called 
Cresa by Scylax (p. 28,) and Cissa by Pliny, 
(4, 9.) But see Gai ad Scyl. l.c. as regards 
the meaning of the phrase éyrds Alyòs rorapod, 
employed by Scylax. (Geogr. Gr. Min. 1,439. 
Gail.) At ASgos-Potamos the Athenian fleet 
was totally defeated by the Spartan admiral 
Lysander, an event which completely destroyed 
the power of the former state, and finally led to 
the capture of Athens. (Xen. Hist. Gr. 2, 19. 
—Diod. S. 13, 105.—Plut. Vit. Alcib—Corn. 
Nep. Vit. Alcib.) The village of Galata pro- 
bably stands on the site of the town or harbour. 
Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 1, 330. 

Afigoskam, an Asiatic nation under Attalus, 
to whom he gave a settlement near the Helles- 
pont. [They were of Gallic origin. Casaubon, 
in his Latin version of Polybius, (5, 77. 78.) 
has ‘i Aigosages, (sive ii sunt Tectosages.)’ 
Schweigh. misled by this conjecture, introduces 
Texrordyas into the Greek text of the historian 
in place of Aiyordyas, the common reading. In 
his annotations, however, he acknowledges his 
precipitancy. Compare the Hist, and Geogr. 
Index to his edition of Polybius, (X. 8. Pt. 1. 
p. 198.) in which he conjectures that “Piyórayss, 
which occurs in another passage of Polybius 
(5, 53.) ought to be written Aiyocuryés also. | 


[Alyaarns, 
Compare Heyne ad Apollod. 1, 9, 


YEGYPTUS. 

_ Alay, a town of Laconia, destroyed because 
its inhabitants were suspected by the Spartans 
of favoring the Arcadians. Paus. 3, 2. [Poly- 
bius (2, 54.) places it on the borders of Arcadia, 
and coutiguous to Belmina. ] 

fBayrsus, a town of the Gete, near the 
» Danube. [Near this place, according to D’ An- 
ville, Darius Hystaspes constructed his bridge 
over the Danube, in his expeditions against the 

Scythians.] Ovid, ex Pont. 1, 8. 4,7. 

Aiayrri, the inhabitants of Egypt. [See 
fE gyptus. ] 

AXGYPTIUM MARE, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, which is on the coast of Egypt. 

/®exyprus, I. son of Belus, and brother to 

Danaus, gave his fifty sons in marriage to the 

fifty daughters of his brother. [See below. j 

Danaus, who had established himself at Argos, 

and was jealous of his brother, obliged all his 

daughters to murder their husbands the first 
= night of their nuptials. This was executed ; 
| but Hypermnestra alone spared her husband 

Lynceus. Even Ægyptus was killed by his 
niece Polyxena. See Danaus, Danaides, Lyn- 
ceus. [The story of Mgyptus and Danaus 
seems to be a disfigured tradition of some 
early sacerdotal contest. See Danaus.] Ægyp- 
tus was king, after his father, of a part of 
Africa, which from him has been called Ægyp- 
tus. Hygin. fab. 168. 170.—Apollod. 2, 1.— 
Ovid, Heroid. 14.— Paus. 7, 21. II. [An 
extensive country of Africa, bounded on the 
west by part of Marmarica, and by the deserts 
of Libya, on the north by the Mediterranean, 
on the east by the Sinus Arabicus and a line 
drawn from Arsinoe to Rhinocolura, and on the 
south by Aithiopia. Egypt, properly so called, 
may be described as consisting of the long and 
narrow valley, which follows the course of the 
Nile from Syene (or Assooan) to Cairo, near the 
site of the ancient Memphis. To the Nile 
Egypt owes its existence as a habitable country, 
since, without the rich and fertilising mud de- 
posited by the river in its annual inundations, 
Egypt would be a sandy desert. At three dif- 
ferent places, previous to its entering Egypt, 
this noble stream is threatened to be interrupted 
in its course by a barrier of mountains, and at 
each place the barrier is surmounted. The 
second cataract, in Turkish Nubia, is the most 
violent and unnavigable. The third is at 
Syene, and introduces the Nile into Upper 
Egypt. From Syene to Cairo the river flows 
along a valley about eight miles broad, between 
two mountain-ridges, one of which extends to 
the Red Sea, and the other terminates in the 
deserts of ancient Libya. The river occupies 
the middle of the valley as far as the strait 
called Jebel-él-Silsiti. This space, about forty 
miles long, has very little arable land on its 
banks. It contains some islands, which, from 
their low level, easily admit of irrigation. At 
the mouth of the Jebel-él-Silsili (Girard, Mem. 
sur l'Egypte, 3,13.) the Nile runs along the 
right side of the valley, which in several places 
has the appearance of a steep line of rocks cut 
into peaks, while the ridge of the hills on the 
left side is always accessible by a slope of 
various acclivity. These last mountains begin 
near the town of S%oot, the ancient Lycopolis, 
and go down towards Fatoom, the ancient Arsi- 
noitic nome, diverging gradually to the west, so 
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| that between them and the cultivated valley 
there is a desert space, becoming gradually 
wider, and which in several places is bordered 
on the valley-side by a line of sandy downs 
lying nearly south and north. The mountains, 
which confine the basin of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, are intersected by defiles, which on oné 
side lead to the shores of the Red Sea, and on 
the other to the Oases. These narrow passes 
might be habitable, since the winter rains main- 
tain for a time a degree of vegetation, and form 
springs, which the Arabs use for themselves, 
and their flocks. The stripe of desert land, 
which generally extends along each side of the 
valley, parallel to the course of the Nile, (and 
which must not be confounded with the barren 
ocean of sand, which lies on each side of 
Egypt,) now contains two very distinct kinds of 
land: the one immediately at the bottom of the 
mountain, consists of sand and round pebbles ; 
the other, composed of light drifting sand, 
covers an extent of ground formerly arable. If 
a section of the valley is made by a plane per- 
pendicular to its direction, the surface will be 
observed to decline from the margins of the 
river to the bottom of the hills, a circumstance 
also remarked on the banks of the Mississippi, 
the Po, part of the Borysthenes, and some 
other rivers. Near Beni-sooef, the valley of the 
Nile, already much widened on the west, has 
on that side an opening, through which a view 
is obtained of the fertile plains of Fatoom. - 
These plains form properly a sort of table-land, 
separated from the surrounding mountains on 
the north and west by a wide valley, of which a 
certain proportion, always laid under water, 
forms what the inhabitants call Birket-¢/-Ka- 
roon: (see Maris.) Near Cairo, the chains, 
which limit the valley of the Nile, diverge on 
both sides. The one, under the name of Jibbed- 
al-Nairon, runs north-west towards the Mediter- 
ranean: the other, called Jibbel-al-Attaka, runs 
straight east of Suez. In front of these chains a 
vast plain extends, composed of sands, covered 
with the mud of the Nile. At the place called 
Batuel-Bahara, near the ancient Cercasorus, the 
river divides into two branches; the one of 
which flowing to Rosetta, near the ancient 
Ostium Bolbitinum, and the other to Damietta, 
the ancient Tamiathis, at the Ostium Phatne- 
ticum, contain between them the present Delta. 
But this triangular piece of insulated land was 
in former times much larger, being bounded on 
the east by the Pelusian branch, which is now 
choked up with sand, or converted into marshy 
pools; while on the west it was bounded by 
the Canopic branch, which is now partly con- 
founded with the canal of Alexandria, and 
partly lost in lake Ltko. But the correspon- 
dence of the level of the surface with that of the 
present Delta, and its depression as compared 
with that of the adjoining desert, together with 
its greater verdure and fertility, still mark the 
limits of the ancient Delta, although irregular 
encroachments are made by shifting banks of 
drifting sand, which are at present on the in- 
crease. Egypt then, in general language, may 
be described as an immense valley or longitu- 
dinal basin, terminating in a Delta, or triangu- 
lar plain, of alluvial formation; being, al- 
together, from the heights of Syene to the 


| shores of the Mediterranean, shout 600 miles in 
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length, and of various width. (Malte-Brun, 
Geogr. 4, 21.) Thus much having been pre- 
mised in general terms respecting the physical 
geography of Egypt, we will now pass to a 
more particular consideration of the geological 
structure and character of this remarkable 
country. 


1. Geological structure and character. 


The mountains, which form the natural boun- 
daries of the Egyptian valley, are, on many ac- 
counts, highly deserving of attention. From 
them, under the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and 
the Antonines, were drawn the materials, not 
only of the stupendous monuments, which still 
make Egypt a land of wonders, but also for 
many of the public buildings in Italy, the re- 
mains of which attest the genius of the Roman 
artists, and the munificence of the emperors. 
About the 24th degree of N, latitude, a gra- 
nitic chain closes in on each side of the river, 
So as to wear the appearance of having been 
rent by the stream, which forces its way through 
fragments of rock. Hence the almost innu- 
merable islands to the north of Phile, as far as 
Assooan, (Syene.) The cataracts, a little to 
the south of that town, are nothing more than 
rapids, which might arise from a contraction of 
the bed of the stream ; there is, however, most 
probably, in that tract of country, a conside- 
rable change in the level of the soil. The 
bold, but wild and gloomy, precipices, which 
here oyerhang the stream, as well as the roar 
of its waters rushing through a multitude of 
channels, (for, even when the inundation is at 
its height, there are twenty large islands in the 
midst of the river,) were well calculated to 
work on the imagination of the early inhabi- 
tants ; and their belief that Osiris remained 
buried in those abysses, as long as the stream 
was confined within its banks, but rose from 
the grave to scatter his blessings over the land, 
as soon as the accumulated waters were poured 
forth on all sides, was fostered, if not created, 
by the physical peculiarities of this overawing, 
though desolate region. The granite or south- 
em district extends from Philz to Assooan, and 
is formed, for the most part, by rocks of Sye- 
inte or Oriental granite, in which the quarries 
may yet be seen, from which the ancients drew 
the stupendous masses required for their co- 
lossal statues and obelisks. Between Assooan 
and Esna, (the ancient Aphroditopolis,) is the 
sandstone, or middle, district, which supplied 
slabs for most of the temples; and beyond it, 
the northern or calcareous district stretches to 
the southern angle of the Delta. This last 
chain of hills furnished not only the solid part 
of the pyramids, but materials also for many 
public buildings long since destroyed, because 
they proved excellent stores of lime and stone 
for the Arabs and other barbarians, by whom 
Egypt has been desolated for so many centuries. 
The steep, perpendicular cliffs of this calcareous 
rock give a monotonous and unpicturesque as- 
pect to this part of Egypt; while the boldness 
and grotesque forms of the mountains in the 
south, offer new points of view in continnal 
Succession, even when the inundation is at its 
greatest height. On each side of the river be- 
low Assooan, steep, abrupt, sandstone cliffs pre- 
senting a optage] line of ancient quarries, 
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hem in the stream; and the valley, which opens 
gradually, closes again at the distance of 12 
leagues, where it is reduced to one-fourth of its 
former width, and lofty walls of rock on each 
side barely leave a passage for the water. This 
is now called Jebel-él- Silisili, (mountain of the 
chain,) and from its quarries, the materials 
used in the temples at Thebes were drawn. 
Below these narrows, the valley gradually 
widens, but the eastern bank continues to pre- 
sent one uninterrupted perpendicular wall, while, 
on the west, there is a gradual, and generally an 
easy ascent to the desert. Another contraction 
of the valley occurs about 18 leagues lower 
down, ten miles to the north of Esna, where 
the rock does not leave even a footpath near 
the river, and the traveller by land must make 
a considerable circuit in order to reach the 
place, where the hills for the third time recede. 
This passage, called Jebedéin, (the two hills,) 
leads to the plains of Ermont and Thebes; for 
here the land on each side of the river spreads 
out into so wide a levelas really to form a plain 
in comparison with the rugged banks of the 
stream higher up. It is at this place that the 
sandstone terminates, and the freestone begins. 
The banks are no longer straight and parallel, 
but diverge in various directions, forming many 
bays and creeks; while the country, rising on 
each side almost imperceptibly towards the 
hills, presents a nearly even surface of soil, ca- 
pable of cultivation, about two leagues in width. 
This, which is the first level of any extent be- 
low the Cataracts, is the site of the most an- 
cient and celebrated capital of Egypt, Thebes, 
the ruins of which cover a large proportion of 
the valley. It is remarkable, that the distance 
from Thebes to the cataracts, one extremity of 
the country, is exactly the same as that between 
Memphis, the subsequent capital, and the sea, 
the other extremity; namely, 40 leagues, or 
about 120 geographical miles. The calcareous 
chain continues from this point, on each side 
of the valley to the head of the Delta, where 
the hills open to the east and west, uniting with 
thé Libyan chain on one side, and bending 
towards the mountains of Arabia Petrea on the 
other. This chain, though generally calcare- 
ous, is occasionally, especially near the desert, 
broken by isolated rocks of sandstone. At Den- 
derah, (the ancient Tentyrus,) 12 leagues north 
of Thebes, the Nile, again hemmed in by hills, 
turns nearly at right angles, and runs directly 
from east to west, as far as the site of the an- 
cient Abydos, (Madfune,) where it resumes its 
northerly direction, and entering another spa- 
cious and fertile valley, passes by Girge, (a little 
south of the site of Ptolemais,) and Osyut, 
or Soot, (the ancient Lycopolis.) Near the 
latter place, the Libyan chain begins to bend 
towards the west, and the descent from the de- 
sert becomes so gradual, that the country is on 
that side much exposed to clouds of sand, by 
which it would have been overwhelmed long 
since, but for the Bahr Yusuf, (Joseph’s River, ) 
which secures the irrigation of the land be- 
tween itself and the Nile, and thus prevents the 
farther encroachments of the desert. Here the 
Sard, or upper division of Egypt, terminates, 
and the Wustani, or middle region, extending 
as far as the fork of the Delta, commences. 


The more the valley of the Nile gains in width,” 
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and the western mountains lose in height, the | together with a vertebral bone. 
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greater is the danger from its proximity to the | countries have undergone violent revolutions, 


Libyan desert. That remarkable portion of 
Africa, (EZ Sahra,) is, for the most part, co- 
vered with sand, or very fine gravel, the minuter 
particles of which are, at certain seasons, car- 
ried by tempestuous gales, over a great extent 
of country. It is manifest that the less the 


ground is cultivated, the fewer the trees and 


Shrubs it bears, and the more its irrigation is 


__ neglected, the more rapidly will the sand from 


the desert encroach on the plains or valleys 
near the river. The arable tracts, therefore, in 
the middle and lower Egypt, have long been 
daily decreasing; and were it not for the canal 
just mentioned, few spots uncovered by sand 
would have remained on the western bank of 
the Nile. Beyond Beni-Sooef, (in lat. 29° 9’ 
12” N.) the Libyan chain of hills again closes 
im toward the NE, and forms the northern 
boundary of the large basin between Derut- 
el- Sherif and Atfih; but at El-Ilahun, to the 
NW. of the former, it is broken by one of the 
many transverse valleys, and thus opens a pas- 
sage into the province of Faioom. Beyond that 
vale, which is merely a large bay or sinuosity 
in the border of these mountains, they approach 
the river with a steeper declivity, and have a 
nearly level summit. overlooking the country 
below. This table-land, between the Nile and 
Faioom, was chosen for the site of the Pyra- 
mids. On its north-western side, the hills 
shelve off in that direction, and terminate in 
the cliffs and promontories, which mark the 
coast of ancient Cyrenaica. The eastern or 
Arabian chain has generally more transverse 
breaks and ravines, is more lofty and rugged, 
and comes closer to the river than the hills on 
the opposite side. Of the transverse valleys 
leading to the Red Sea, the best. known are, the 
Valley of Cosseir, and that of the wanderings 
of the Children of Israel. The former is the 
most frequented route between Upper Egypt 
and the sea; and the latter the route probably 
followed by the Israelites on their return to the 
promised land. (Encycl. Metr. Pt. 19. art. 
Egypt.) The tract comprehended in the Bahr 
Bilama and the Natron lakes is one of the 
most remarkable features in the aspect of the 
country. These two valleys are parallel to 
each other, being separated by a low ridge. 
The mountain of Natron skirts the whole 
length of the valley of the same name, It con- 
tains none of the rocks, which are found scat- 
tered about in the valleys, such as quartz, jas- 
per, and petro-silex ; and this circumstance has 
given rise to the opinion, that the stones must 
have been conveyed thither by a branch of the 
Nile, which is supposed to have found its way 
formerly in this direction through the Waterless 
Valley, to the Mediterranean. There is now a 
series of six lakes in the Valley of Natron, the 
banks of which, as well as the surface of the 
waters, are covered with crystallizations both 
of muriate of soda, and carbonate of soda or 
natron. The muriate of soda is the first to 
crystallize, and the natron is subsequently de- 
posited in a separate layer. The valley of Bahr 
Pilama has, for the most part, a breadth of 
eight miles. In the sand, with which the sur- 
face is everywhere covered, trunks of trees have 
been found in a state of complete petnification, 


is certain; but at what period or periods the 
changes took place, can only be conjectured. 
(Compare Andreossy, Mem. sur la Vallée des Lacs 
Natron, (Descrip. de V Egypte, v.\.)—Berthol- 
let, Journal de Physique; messidor, an. 8. p. 5. 
seqq.— Malte-Brun, Geogr. 4,29.) Let us now 
proceed to the mineralogical character of the 
country. 


2. Mineralogical character. 


The valley of Cosseir is covered with a sand 
partly calcareous, partly quartzose: the moun~ 
tains are of limestone and sandstone. On ap- 
proaching Cosseir, three different formations 
successively present themselves: the first a 
fine-grained granite; the second a peculiar sort 
of pudding-stone, known by the name of brec- 
cia di verde (Mem. sur l Egypte, 3, 240.), the 
third, a rock of a slaty texture, containing 
rounded masses of the same breccia, and con- 
nected with it by gradual transitions. This, 
extends for about thirty miles. At the fountains 
of El-Aoosh-Lambageh, there is a leading chain 
of schistose mountains, enclosing rock-crystal 
and steatitic rocks: but within eight miles of 
Cosseir, the mountains suddenly change their 
character, a great part of them consisting of 
limestone or alabaster in strata, lying almost 
always north and south, Here are found the 
debris of the ostrea diluviana. The bottom of 
the valley, covered with immense rocky frag- 
ments, presents a numberless variety of mate- 
rials; sometimes serpentine, sometimes com~ 
pound rocks, or a particular kind of steatite, 
with nodules of schistose spar. Towards the 
valley of Suez, the mountains are calcareous, 
and, in several places, are composed of con- 
creted shells, In the valley of the wilderness, 
sea-salt is found in thin compact layers, sup- 
ported by strata of gypsum. In many of the 
surrounding deserts this salt is very common,, 
sometimes crystallized under the sand, some- 
times on the surface. In Upper Egypt, the 
mountains near Edfou are composed of slate, 
sandstone, white and rose-colored quartz, and, 
brown pebbles, mixed with white cornelians. 
(Denon, 2, 49.) Near the ruins of Silsilis, the 
granitic rocks contain cornelian, jasper, and, 
serpentine. A little higher up the river, the. 
granite alternates with decomposed sandstone, 
forming on the surface a friable crust, giving, 
the appearance of ruins. The quarries of Phi- 
le, Elephantine, and Syene, produce the beau- 
tiful Oriental, or rose-colored granite, called 
by Pliny Syenites, from the city near which 
it abounds, and Thebaic stone, from its being 
so much used in the edifices of Thebes, but 
differing from the Syenite of modern geologists. 
Two-thirds of its mass are formed by felspar, 
varying in color from a pale pink to a brick- 
red: the other third consists of mica, with a me-, 
tallic lustre, and translucent quartz. The rose-, 
colored variety is confined, apparently, to the 
vicinity of Elephantine, though it is found un- 
mixed for some distance on both sides of the; 
Nile. It is connected by numerous shades and 
variations with the common granite and the 
succeeding species of rocks. Its extreme hard- 
ness, together with the uniform dryness of the, 
air, accounts for the wondertally perfect state in, 
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‘which monuments of remote antiquity are found 
in this country. In the neighbourhood of the 
Pyramids are found the Ethiopian jasper, the 
quartz-rocks with amphibole, and the coarsely- 
veined quartzose agate, commonly called the 
Egyptian pebble. Inthe Borgian Museum at 
Velletri, there is a fine collection of mineralogi- 
cal specimens obtainedfrom Egypt. They com- 
prise, besides the varieties above enumerated, a 
dark-brown micaceous schist, potstone, marble 
with veins of silvery mica, swinestone, porphyry, 
(composed of petro-silex, with crystals of fel- 
spar,) jaspers of all varieties, the topaz, or chry- 
solite of the ancients, amethyst, rock-crystal, 
chalcedony, onyx, heliotrope, obsidian, and 
lapis-lazuli, but no emeralds; together with 
numerous specimens of basalt, the Ethiopian 
stone of Herodotus and Strabo. (Compare 
Malte-Brun, Geogr. 4, 27. seqy.—Encycl. Me- 
trop. Pt. 19. art. Egypt—Wad, Fossil, Hgypt. 
Musée Borgiani—Ritter, Erdkunde, 2nd ed. 1, 
676.) Let us now turn our attention to the fer- 
tility of Egypt. 


3. Fertility of Egypt. 


Almost the whole of the productive soil of 
Egypt consists of mud deposited by the Nile ; 
and the Delta, as in all similar tracts of country, 
is entirely composed of alluvial earth and sand. 
To ascertain the depth of this bed, the French 
savans, who accompanied the military expedi- 
tion into Egypt, sank several wells at distant 
intervals; and from their observations have 
been obtained the following results. I. That 
the surface of the soil, as already mentioned, 
descends more or less rapidly towards the foot 
of the hills, which is the reverse of what occurs 
in most valleys. II. That the depth of the bed 
of mud is unequal, being in general about five 
feet near the river, and Increasing gradually as 
it recedes from it. III. That beneath the mud 
there is a bed of sand similar to that, which is 
always brought down by the river. The first- 
mentioned peculiarity is satisfactorily explained 
by the absence of rain, which, in other coun- 
tries, washes down the soil from the hills, and, 
carrying it to the stream in the bottom of the 
valley, forms a basin, the sides of which havea 
concave surface ; whereas, in Egypt, the soil is 
conveyed by the inundation from the river into 
the valley, and the deposites therefore will be 
greatest near its banks. The more rapid the 
current, also, the smaller will be the quantity of 
mud deposited. The bed of quartzose sand, on 
which it rests, is about 36 feet in depth, and is 
superposed on the calcareous rock, which forms 
the basis of the lower country. The waters of 
the river filter through this bed of sand, and 
Springs are found as soon as the borer has 
reached any considerable depth. Ancient Egypt 
was remarkable for its fertility. The staple com- 
modity was its grain, the growth of which was 
so abundant as to afford at all times consider- 
able supplies to the neighbouring countries 
particularly Syria and Arabia; and in times of 
scarcity or famine, which were frequently felt in 
those countries, Egypt alone could saye their 
numerous population from starving. Egypt, in 
fact, unlike every other country on the globe, 
brought forth its produce independent of the 
seasons and the skies; and while continued 
drought in se eng countries brought 
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one season of scarcity after another, the grana- 
ries of Egypt were full. Hence, too, Egypt be- 
came regarded as one of the granaries of Rome. 
(Aurel. Victor. Epit. c. 1.) The Rev. Mr. Jow- 
ett has given a striking example of the extraor- 
dinary fertility of the soil of Egypt. “ I picked 
up at random,” says he, “a few stalks out of 
the thick corn-fields. We counted the number 
of stalks, which sprouted from single grains of 
seed; carefully pulling to pieces each root, in 
order to see that it was but one plant. The 
first had seven stalks; the next, three; the 
next, nine; then eighteen; then fourteen. Each 
stalk would have been an ear.” Numerous ca- 
nals served to carry the waters of the Nile to 
some of those parts, which the inundation could 
not reach, while machinery was employed to 
convey the means of irrigation to others. Many 
of these canals still exist, many have long since 
disappeared, and not a few tracts of sandy 
country have displayed themselves in modern 
times, where formerly all was smiling and fer- 
tile. Nearly the whole extent, from the south- 
ern confines to the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
is one barren and sandy waste. Assigning to 
Upper Egypt an average breadth of ten miles, 
and allowing for the lateral valleys stretching 
out from the Delta, it is supposed that the por- 
tion of territory, at the present day, in Egypt, 
capable of cultivation, may amount to about 
16,000 square miles, or, in round numbers, 10 
millions of acres. The total population is esti- 
mated at about two millions and a half, which 
would give about 156 to every square mile. 
Nearly one half of this territory, it is supposed, 
is either periodically inundated, or capable of 
artificial irrigation. The remaining part requires 
a more laborious cultivation, and yields a more 
scanty produce. The inundated lands, though 
they have successively borne one crop, and fre- 
quently two, year after year, without intermis- 
sion, for more than 3,000 years, still retain their 
ancient fertility, without any perceptible impo- 
verishment, and without any farther tillage than 
the adventitious top-dressing of black, slimy 
moult by the overflowing of the river.. Where 
the inundation does not reach, the crops are 
very scanty ; wheat does not yield above five or 
six for one; but, for maize and millet, the soil 
is particularly adapted, and these, with rice, 
lentils, and pulse, constitute the principal food of 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants, and the greater 
part of the wheat produced is exported. Taking 
then into consideration the quantity of land 
once arable, which is now covered with sand, 
the double harvest, and, of some productions, 
more than semi-annual crops, the smaller quan- 
tity of food, which is requisite to sustain life in 
southern latitudes, and the extent to which the 
more barren soil was formerly rendered avail- 
able by the cultivation of the olive, fig-tree, vine, 
and date-palm ; we shall no longer be at a loss 
to account for the immense fertility and popu- 
lousness of ancient Egypt, a country said to 
have contained in former days 7,500,000 souls. 
One of the most celebrated productions of 
Egypt is the Jotus. The plant usually so deno- 
minated is a species of water-lily, (xymphea lo- 
tus,) called by the Arabs nuphar, which, on the 
disappearance of the inundation, covers all the 
canals and pools with its broad round leaves, 
in the form of cups of 
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bright white or azure, expand on the surface, 
and have a most elegant appearance. Sonnini 
says, that its roots form a tubercle, which is 
gathered, when the waters of the Nile subside, 
and is boiled and eaten like potatoes, which it 
somewhat resembles in taste. Herod. (2, 92.) 
states, that the Egyptians not only ate the root, 
but made a sort of bread of the seed, which 
-resembled that of the poppy. He adds, that 
there is a second species, the root of which is 
very grateful, either fresh or dried. The plant, 
which was chiefly eaten by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and which is so frequently carved on the 
ancient monuments, is supposed to be the nym- 
phea nelumbo, or nelumbium speciosum, the 
“sacred bean” of India, now found only in 
that country. Its seeds, which are about the 
size of a beam, have a delicate flavor resem- 
bling almonds, and its roots also are edible, The 
lotus of Homer, however, the fruits of which 
so much delighted the companions of Ulysses, 
is a very different plant, namely, the ziziphus 
lotus, (rhamnus,) or jujube, which bears a fruit 
the size of a sloe, with a large stone, and is 
one of the many plants, which have been erro- 
neously fixed on by learned commentators as 
the dudaim, (mandrakes,) of the sacred Writ- 
ings. The papyrus, not less celebrated in an- 
cient times than the lotus, and which is believed 
to have disappeared from the banks of the Nile, 
has been re-discovered in the cyperus papyrus 
of Linneus. The colocasium is still cultivated 
in Egypt for its large esculent roots. The banks 
of the river and the canals sometimes present 
coppices of acacia and mimosa, and there are 
groves of rose-laurel, willow, cassia, and other 
shrubs. Faioom contains impenetrable hedges 
of cactus or Indian fig. But though so rich in 
plants, Egypt is destitute of timber, and all the 
fire-wood is imported from Caramania. Malte- 
Brun, Geogr. 4, 38.—Modern Traveller, Egypt,) 
p- 18. We will next devote a few words to the 
animal kingdom. 


4, Animal kingdom. 


The animal kingdom of Egypt will not de- 
tain us long. The want of meadows prevents 
the multiplication of cattle. They must be 
kept in stables during the inundation. The 
Mamelukes used to keep a beautiful race of 
saddle-horses. Asses, mules, and camels, ap- 
pear here in all their vigor. There are also 
numerous herds of buffaloes. In lower Egypt 
there are sheep of the Barbary breed. ‘The 
large beasts of prey find in this country neither 
prey nor cover. Hence, though the jackal and 
hyena are common, the lion is but rarely seen 
in pursuit of the gazelles, which traverse the 
deserts of the Thebaid. The crocodile and the 
hippopotamus, those primeval inhabitants of 
the Nile, seem to be banished from the Delta, 
but are still seen in Upper Egypt. The islands 
adjoining the cataracts, are sometimes found 
covered with crocodiles, which choose these 
places for depositing their eggs. The voracity 
of the hippopotamus has, by annihilating his 
means of support, greatly reduced the number 
of his race. Abdollatif, with some justice, de- 
nominates this ugly animal an enormous water- 
pig. It has been long known that the ichneu- 
mon is not tamed in Upper Egypt, as Buffon 
had believed, The ichneumon is the same 
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animal, which the ancients mention under that 
name, and which has never been found except 
in this country. Zoology has lately been en- 
riched with several animals brought from Egypt, 
among which are the coluber haje, an animal 
figured in all the hieroglyphical tables, as the 
emblem of providence; and the coluber vipera, 
the true viper of the ancients. The Nile seems 
to contain some singular fishes hitherto un- 
known to systematic naturalists. Of this the 
Polyptere bichir, described by Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire, (Annales du Muséum, 1, 57.) is a very 
remarkable example. That able naturalist ob- 
serves, in general, that the birds of Egypt differ 
not much from those of Europe. He saw the 
Egyptian swan, represented in all the temples 
of Upper Egypt, both in sculptures and in co- 
lored paintings, and entertains no doubt that 
this bird was the chenalopex (vulpanser) of He- 
rodotus, to which the ancient Egyptians paid 
divine honors, and had even dedicated a town 
in Upper Egypt, called by the Greeks chenobo- 
scium. It is not peculiar to Egypt, but is found 
all over Africa, and almost all over Europe. 
The Ibis, which was believed to be a destroyer 
of serpents, is, according to the observations of 
Cuvier, a sort of curlew, called at present Aboo- 
hannes. robert’ and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire 
have brought home mummies of this animal, 
which had been prepared and entombed with 
much superstitious care. (Mémoire sur ? Ibis, 
par M. Cuvier.—Malte-Brun, Geogr. 4, 45.) 


5. Name of Egypt. 


The name, by which this country is known 
to Europeans, comes from the Greeks, some of 
whose writers inform us, that it received this 
appellation from Ægyptus, (No. I.) having been 
previously called Aéria. (Compare Luseb. 
Chron. 284. ed. Maii et Zohrab.) In the He- 
brew Scriptures it is styled Mitsraim, and also 
Matsor, and Harets Cham: of these names, 
however, the first is the one most commonly 
employed. The Arabians and other Orientals 
still know it by the name of Mesr or Mizr. 
According to general opinion, Egypt was called 
Mitsraim after the second son of Ham. Bochart, 
however, opposes this, ( Geogr. Sacr. 4, 24.) and 
contends that the name of Mitsraim, being a 
dual form, indicates the two divisions of Egypt 
into Upper and Lower. Calmet (Dict. art. Mis- 
raim) supposes that it denotes the people of the 
country, rather than the father of the people. 
Josephus (4. J. 1, 6.) calls Egypt Mestra; the 
Septuagint translators, Metsraim ; Eusebius 
and Suidas, Mestraia. The Coptic name of 
Old Cairo is still Mistraim ; the Syrians and 
Arabs call it Masra or Massera. The other 
appellation, Matsor, as given above, Bochart 
has clearly proved means a fortress; and, ac- 
cording to him, Egypt was so called, either 
from its being a region fortified by nature, or 
from the word sor, which signifies narrow, 
and which he thinks sufficiently descriptive of 
the valley of Upper Egypt. Sir W. Drum- 
mond (Orig. 2, 45.) inclines to the first of 
these two etymologies, because Diod. S. (1, 
30.) and Strabo (17. p. 803. Cas.) remark, that 
Egypt was a country extremely difficult of 
access; and Diodorus, speaking of the Upper 
Egypt, observes, that it seems not a little to 
excel other limited places in ra kingdom, by a 
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natural fortification, (yveórnri gyi) and by 
the beauty of the country. The third appella- 
tion mentioned above, namely, Harets Cham, 
“the land of Ham,” seems to have been the 
poetical name for Egypt among the Hebrews, 
and accordingly it occurs only in the Psalms. 
It is a tradition, at least as old as the time of 
‘St. Jerome, that the land of Ham was so named 
after the son of Noah. ( Quest. in Genesin.— 
Drummond, l. c. 2, 45.) There may, however, 
be reason to think, that the patriarch was 
named after the country, where it is supposed 
he finally settled, In Hebrew, cham signifies 
“ calidus ;” and chom, “ fuscus,” “niger.” In 
Egyptian we find several words, which are 
nearly the same both in sound and sense. 
Thus xo, chmom, signifies “ calor,’ and 
xes, chame, “ niger?’ The Egyptians al- 
ways called their country Chemia or Chame, 
probably from the burnt and black appearance 
of the soil. (Compare Plut. de Is. et Os.364= 
7, 437.—Reiske.— Shawe’s Travels, fol. ed. p. 
432.—Calmet’s Dict. art. Ham.) The name 
Aéria has a similar reference, and would seem 
to have been a translation of the native word, 
the primitive 2g 'denoting “ obscurity, duski- 
ness.” Thus, the Scholiast on Apoll, Rh. (1,580.) 
_Says, that Thessaly was cailed *Hegic, according 
to one explanation, on account of the dark 
color of its soil; and adds that Egypt was de- 
nominated ’H:g/a for a similar reason. Bryant, 
(Analysis, 6, 149.) who cites this passage of 
the Scholiast, represents it as a vulgar error; 
but his reasoning is, as usual, unsatisfactory. 
He supposes the Greeks to have ignorantly 
confounded aur, “ fire,” with arp, (aér,) “the 
atmosphere.” Aur, or Ur, he tells us, signifies 
“ light or heat,” one of the senses attributed to 
the word cham. But if cham signifies “ heat,” 
and the consequence of heat, “ blackness,” 
Aéria would; still be a legitimate rendering of 
chemia, in the acceptation ascribed to it by the 
Scholiast, The etymology of the word Egypt 
„has occupied the attention, and puzzled the in- 
genuity, of many learned writers, The most 
common opinion is, that Alyursss is composed 
of aia, (for yaie,) terra, and yexros, or rather 
zorros, and that consequently Egypt signifies 
the land of Kopt, or the Koptic land. Others 
derive it from giz, and yoy, the black vulture, 
‘the color of that bird, (whence the Latin sub- 
vulturius, “ blackish,” ) being, according to 
them, characteristic of the soil or its inhabit- 
ants. Mede conceives the primitive form to 
have been Aia Cuphti, the land of Cuphti; 
while Bruce says, that Y Gypt, the name given 
to Egypt in Ethiopia, means “ the country of 
canals.” Drummond rejects the first and most 
plausible of these etymologies as untenable, on 
the ground that Coptos was a city much too 
insignificant to give its name to all Egypt, and 
that it appears to have been a place of little 
note until Ptolemy Philadelphus opened a road 
between it and Berenice, (See, however, Coptos.) 
For the derivation just alluded to, he substi- 
tutes the following, ukh-Ptah, i.e. “the Genius 
Ptah,” which, he conjectures, was one of the 
names of the Nile, corrupted by the Greeks 
into A/yurros, and subsequently applied by them 
to the country itself. His etymological process, 
however, appears to us rather a forced one, 
though it must be conceded that Homer, Diod, S., 
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and Xenopho, speak “of the Nile “under the 
appellation of Aïyvrros. Eusebius, who is 
supposed to have followed Manetho, the Egyp- 
tian historian, states, that Ramses, or Ramesses, 
who reigned in Egypt (according to Usher) 
B.C, 1577, was also called Ægyptus, and that 
he gave it his name, as has already been men- 
tioned. (Euseb. Chron. 2. p. 284, ed. Maii et 
Zohrab.) The version of the story given by 
Apollod. (2, 1, 5.) is, that Belus established 
Danaus in Libya, and Ægyptus in Arabia, aud 
that the latter, having laid waste the lands of 
the Melampodes, (Negroes,) called it Egypt 
after his own name, ; 
6. Divisions of Egypt. 

In the time of the Pharaohs Egypt was di- 
vided into the Thebais, Middle, and Lower, 
Egypt. The Thebais extended from Syene, 
or, more correctly speaking, Phila, as far as 
Abydos, and contained zen districts, jurisdic- 
tions, or, as the Greeks called them, nomes, 
(Nowol, Herod. 2, 164.) The Coptic word is 
Pthosch. (Champollion, ? Egypte sur les Pha- 
raons, 1,66.) To these succeeded the 16 nomes 
of Middle Egypt, (Strabo, 17. p. 787. Cas.) 
reaching to Cercasorus, where the Nile began 
to branch off. Then came the 10 nomes of 
Lower Egypt, or the Delta, extending to the 
sea, The whole number of nomes then was 
36, and this arrangement is said by Diod. S. 
(1, 50.) to have been introduced by Sesostris, 
(Sethosis-Ramesses,) previous to his departure 
on his expedition into Asia, in order that, by 
means of the governors placed over each of 
these nomes, his kingdom might be the better 
governed during his absence, and justice more 
carefully administered. It is more than pro- 
bable, however, that this division was much 
older than the time of Sesostris, ( Champollion; 
l Egypte, &e. 1, 71.) and the account given 
by Strabo, respecting the halls of the labyrinth, 
would seem to confirm this. The geographer 
informs us (17. p.787. Cas.) that the halls of 
this structure coincided with the number of the 
nomes; and the building would seem to have 
occupied a central position with respect to these 
various districts, having 18 nomes to the north, 
and as many to the south, and thus answering 
a civil as well as a religious purpose. (Ritter 
Erdkunde, 2d ed. 1,704.) Under the dynasty; 
of the Ptolemies the number of the nomes be- 
came enlarged, partly by reason of the new and 
improved state of things in that quarter of 
Egypt, where Alexandria was situated, partly 
by the addition of the Oases to Egypt, and 
partly, also, by the alterations which an active 
commerce had produced along the borders of 
the Arabian gulf. A change also took place, 
about this same period, in the three main divi- 
sions of the land. Lower Egypt now no longer 
confined itself to the limits of the Delta, but 
had its extent enlarged by an addition of some 
of the neighbouring nomes. In like manner, 
Upper Egypt, or the Thebais, received a por- 
tion. of what had formerly been included within 
the limits of Middle Egypt, so that eventually 
but seven nomes remained to this last-men- 
tioned section of country, which therefore re- 
ceived the name of Heptanomis. ( Mannert, 
Geogr. 10. Pt. 1, p, 303.) Under the Roman 
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separate division of the country; all the rest of 
the land obtained no farther division than that 
produced by its nomes. Hence Pliny, (5, 9.) 
after mentioning 11 nomes as forming the 
district of Thebais, speaks of the country 
around Pelusium as consisting of four others, 
- and then, without any other division, enume- 
rates 30 nomes in the rest of Egypt. At this 
time, then, the nomes had encreased to 45. 
‘They became still farther encreased, at a sub- 
sequent period, by various subdivisions of the 
older ones. Hence we find Ptolemy enume- 
rating still more nomes than Pliny, while he 
omits the mention of others recorded by the 
latter, which probably existed no longer in his 
own days. At a still later period we hear little 
more of the nomes. A new division of the 
country took place under the Eastern empire. 
An imperial prefect exercised sway over not 
only Egypt, but also Libya, as far as Cyrene, 
while a Comes Militaris had charge of the 
forces. The power of the latter extended over 
all Egypt, as far as Ethiopia; but a Dua, who 
was dependent on him, exercised particular 
control over the Thebais. This arrangement 
seems to have been introduced in the time of 
the emperor Theodosius, as appears from the 
language of the Notitia. (Mannert, Geogr. 10. 
Pt. 1, p. 304.) From this time, the whole of 
Middle Egypt, previously named Heptanomis, 
bore the name of Arcadia, in honor of Ar- 
cadius, eldest son of Theodosius. A new 
province also had arisen a considerable time 
before this, named Augustammica, from its lying 
chiefly along the Nile. It comprised the 
eastern half of the Delta, together with a por- 
tion of Arabia, as far as the Arabian gulf, 
and also the cities on the Mediterranean coast, 
as far as the Syrian frontier. Its capital was 
Pelusium. The name of this province is men- 
tioned by the ecclesiastical writers as early as 
the time of Constantine, and it occurs also in 
the history of Amm. Marcell. (22,16.) About 
the time of Justinian, in the 6th century, the 
position of the various Archbishoprics and 
Bishoprics, all subject to the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, gave rise to a new distribution of 
provinces. ‘The territory of Alexandria, with 
the western portion of the Delta in the vicinity 
of the Ostium Canopicum, was called “The 
First Egypt,” and the more eastern part, as far 
as the Ostium Phatneticum, was termed “ The 
Second Egypt.’ The north-eastern quarter of 
the Delta, on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, 
together with the eastern tract, as far as the 
Arabian gulf, received the appellation of “ The 
First Augustamnica,” and had Pelusium for its 
capital. The inner part of the western Delta, 
as far as the Ostium Phatneticum, was named 
“The Second Augustamnica.” Its capital 
was Leontopolis. Thus the Delta, with the 
country immediately adjacent, embraced four 
small provinces. Middle Egypt still retained 
a large part of its previous extent, under the 
name of Middle Egypt or Arcadia, (Méra 
Alyurres, A RA T Memphis belonged to 
it as the northernmost state; but it was by this 
time greatly sunk in importance, and Oxy- 
nchus had succeeded it as the metropolis. 
Amidst all these changes, the Thebais was con- 
tinually regarded as a separate district. It now 
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a double appellation arose. The northern and 
smaller portion, which had originally formed a 
part of Middle Egypt, was called “ The First 
Thebais.”’ To it was appended the Oasis 
Magna, and its capital was Anteopolis. The 
southern regions, as far as Phile and Thatis, 
including a small part of A®thiopia, formed 
“The Second Thebais.”’ Its capital was 
Coptos. It seems unnecessary to pursue the 
subsequent changes which gradually ensued, 
especially as they are of no peculiar importance 
either in point of history or geography. (Com- 
pare Hierocles, Synecdemos: in Wesseling’s 
Rom. Itin. Amst. 1735. 4to—Mannert, Geogr. 
10, Pt. 1. p. 305.) 
7. Population of Egypt. 

Diod. S. (1, 31.) states, on the authority of 
the ancient Egyptian records, that the land con- 
tained, in the time of the Pharaohs, more than 
18,000 cities and villages. The same writer in- 
forms us, that, in the time of the first Ptolemy, 
the number was above 30,000. In this latter 
statement, however, there is an evident exag- 
geration. Theocr. (17, 82.) assigns to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus the sovereignty over 33,033 cities. 
In this also there is exaggeration, but not of so 
offensive a character as in the former case, 
since the sway of Philadelphus did, in fact, ex- 
tend over other countries besides Egypt; such 
as Syria, Phenicia, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Caria, 
&c. Pomp. Mela (1, 9.) and Pliny (5, 9.) 
who frequently copies him, confine themselves 
with good reason to a more moderate number, 
According to them, the Egyptians occupied, in 
the time of Amasis, 20,000 cities. This num- 
ber is borrowed from Herodotus, (2, 177.) and 
may be made to correspond with that first 
given from Diod. S., if we take into considera- 
tion that Amasis had extended his sway over 
Cyrenaica also, and that this may serve to swell 
the number as given by Herod., Mela, and, 
Pliny, leaving about 18,000 for Egypt itself. 
Diod. S. (7. ce.) gives the ancient population of 
the country as 7 millions, an estimate which 
does not appear excessive, when compared with 
that of other lands. The number would seem 
to have been somewhat encreased during the: 
reign of the Ptolemies, and to have continued so 
under the Roman sway, since we find Josephus, 
(B.J.2, 16.) estimating the population of Egypt, 
in the time of Vespasian, at 7,500,000, without 
counting that of Alexandria, which, according to 
Diod. (17, 52.) was 300,000, exclusive of slaves.: 
When we read, however, in the same Diod. 
(1, 31.) that in his days the inhabitants of 
Egypt amounted to “ not less than 3 millions, 
(aùx taderrous tives qgunoriws,) we must regard, 
this number as the interpolation of a scribe, 
aud must consider Diod. as merely wishing to, 
convey this idea, that, in more ancient times, 
the population was said to have been 7 millions,, 
and that in his own days it was not inferior to 
this. (Pod 3e cluruvros Aud rò wry raruidy pari 
yeyoviven Teel Erruxocious wueiious, zui zab nuts 
Ò oùz tadrrous civar [reimxoclwv.| Compare 
Wessel. ad loc.— Mannert, Geogr. 10, Pt. 2, 
p. 309.) 


8. Complexion and Physical Structure of the 
Egyptians, 


A few remarks relative to the physical cha-, 
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racter of this singular people, may form no 
uninteresting prelude to their national history. 
(Compare Prichard’s Phys. Hist. of Mankind, 
1, 316. 2d ed.) There are two sources of in- 
formation respecting the physical character of 
the ancient Egyptians. ‘These are, first, the 
descriptions of their persons incidentally to be 
met with in the ancient writers; and, secondly, 
the numerous remains of paintings and sculp- 
tures, as well as of human bodies, preserved 
among the ruins of ancient Egypt. It is not 
easy to reconcile the evidence derived from 
these different quarters. The principal data, 
from which a judgment is to be formed, are as 
follows:— 1. Accounts given by the ancients. 
If we were to judge from the remarks in some 
passages of the ancient writers alone, we should 
perhaps be led to the opinion that the Egyp- 
tans were a woolly-haired, and black, people, 
like the negroes of Guinea. There is a well- 
known passage of Herod. (2, 104.) which has 
often been cited to this purpose. The authority 
of this historian is of the more weight, as he 
had travelled in Egypt, and was therefore well 
acquainted, from his own observation, with the 
appearance of the people; and it is well known 
that he is in general very accurate and faithful 
in relating the facts, and describing the objects, 
which fell under his personal observation. In 
his account of the people of Colchis, he says, 
that they were a colony of Egyptians, and sup- 
ports his opinion by this argument, that they 
were merAdyxooes xa} ovroreixes, Or, “ black in 
complexion and woolly-haired.” These are 
exactly the words used in the description of 
undoubted negroes. The same Colchians, it 
may be observed, are mentioned by Pindar 
(Pyth. 4, 377.) as being black, with the epithet 
of xtrawares, on which passage the Scholiast 
observes, that the Colchians were black, and 
that their dusky hue was attributed to their 
descent from the Egyptians, who were of the 
same complexion. Herod. in another place 
(2, 57.) alludes to the complexion of the Egyp- 
tians, as if it was very strongly marked, and, 
indeed, as if they were quite black. After re- 
lating the fable of the foundation of the Dodo- 
nean oracle by a black pigeon, which had fled 
from Thebes in Egypt, and uttered its prophe- 
cies from the oak at Dodona, he adds his con- 
jecture respecting the true meaning of the tale. 
He supposes the oracle to have been instituted 
by a female captive from the Thebaid, who was 
emgmatically described as a bird, and subjoins, 
that, “ by representing the bird as black, they 
marked that the woman was an Egyptian.” 
Some other writers have left us expressions 
equally strong. Asch. (Suppl. 722.) mentions 
the crew of the Egyptian bark, as seen from an 
eminence on shore. The person, who espies 
them, concludes them to be Egyptians from 
their black complexion: 
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Egyptian, who was represented as belonging to 
the crew of a trading vessel at the Piræus. It 
is said of him, that, “ besides being black, he 
had projecting lips, and was very slender in the 
legs, and that his hair and the curls bushed up 
behind marked him to be of servile rank.” The 
words of the original are, oros Xè xgis rH usàéy- 
Xeous sivas, xei Teonenos iori, xai Acros ayus 
TOY THEA, essee e A zón Ot, xa) is roùricw ô 
mxapos cuverreigaptvos, oùx tdevdeouby Qari aù- 
ey sivan The expression, however, which is 
here applied to the hair, seems rather to agree 
with the description of the bushy curls worn by 
the Nouba, than with the woolly heads of ne- 
groes. Mr. Legh, in speaking of the Barabras, 
near Syene, says:—“ The hair of the men is 
sometimes frizzled at the sides, and stiffened 
with grease, so as perfectly to resemble the ex- 
traordinary projection on the head of the Sphinx. 
But the make of the limbs corresponds with the 
negro.” (Travels in Egypt, p. 98.) In another 
physical peculiarity the Egyptian race is de- 
scribed as resembling the Negro. Ælian (H. 4. 
7, 12.) informs us, that the Egyptians used to 
boast that their women, immediately after they 
were delivered, could rise from their beds, and 
go about their domestic labor. Some of these 
passages are very strongly expressed, as if the 
Egyptians were negroes; and yet it must be 
confessed, that, if they really were such, it is 
singular we do not find more frequent allusion 
to the fact. The Hebrews were a fair people, 
fairer at least than the Arabs. Yet, in all the 
intercourse they had with Egypt, we never find 
in the sacred History the least intimation that 
the Egyptians were negroes; not even on the 
remarkable occasion of the marriage of Solo- 
mon with the daughter of Pharaoh. Were a 
modern historian to record the nuptials of an 
European monarch with the daughter of a Negro 
king, such a circumstance would surely find its 
place. And since Egypt was so closely con- 
nected, first with Grecian affairs, when under 
the Ptolemies, and afterwards with the rest of 
Europe, when it had become a Roman province, 
it is very singular, on the supposition that this 
nation was so remarkably different from the 
rest of mankind, that we have no allusion to it. 
We seldom find the Egyptians spoken of as a 
very peculiar race of men. These circumstances 
induce us to hesitate in explaining the expres- 
sions of the ancients in that very strong sense, 
in which they at first strike us—2. The second 
class of data, from which we may form a judg- 
ment on this subject, are Paintings in Temples, 
and other remains. If we may judge of the 
complexion of the Egyptians from the nume- 
rous paintings found in the recesses of temples, 
and in the tombs of the kings in Upper Egypt, 
in which the colors are preserved in a very fresh _ 
state, we must conclude that the general com- 
plexion of this people was a chocolate, or a red 
copper color. This may be seen in the colored 
figures given by Belzoni, and in numerous 
plates in the splendid “ Description de Egypte.” 
This red color is evidently intended to represent 
the complexion of the people, and is not put on 
in the want of a lighter paint, or flesh-color ; 
for, when the limbs or bodies are represented as 
seen through a thin veil, the tint used resembles 
the complexion of Europeans. The same shade 
might have been generally adopted, if a darker - 
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one had not been preferred, as more truly-repre- 
senting the natural complexion of the Egyptian 
race. (Belzoni’s Remarks, p. 239.) Female 
| figures are sometimes distinguished by a yellow 
' or tawny color, and hence it is probable that 
the shade of complexion was lighter in those, 
who were protected from the sun. A very cu- 
vious circumstance in the paintings found in 
| Egyptian temples remains to be noticed. Be- 
sides the red figures, which are evidently meant 
to represent the Egyptians, there are other 
figures, which are of a black color. Sometimes 
these represent captives or slaves, perhaps from 
the negro-countries; but there are also paint- 
ings of a very different kind, which occur 
chiefly in Upper Egypt, and particularly at the 
confines of Egypt and Ethiopia. In these 
the black and the red figures hold a singular 
relation to each other; Both have the Egyptian 
costume, and the habits of priests: the black 
figures are represented as conferring on the red 
the instruments and symbols of the sacerdotal 
office. “ This singular representation,” says 
Mr. Hamilton, “ which is often repeated in all 
the Egyptian temples, but only here at Phila 
and at Elephantine with this distinction of 
color, may very naturally be supposed to com- 
memorate the transmission of religious fables, 
and the social institutions, from the tawny 
Ethiopians to the comparatively fair Egyp- 
tians.” It consists of three priests, two of 
whom, with black faces and hands, are repre- 
sented as pouring from two jars strings of alter- 
nate sceptres of Osiris and cruces ansatæ over 
the head of another, whose face is red. There 
are other paintings, which seem to be nearly of 
the same purport. In the temple of Phile, the 
sculptures frequently depict two persons, who 
equally represent the characters and symbols of 
Osiris, and two persons equally answering to 
those of Isis; but in both cases one is invaria- 
bly much older than the other, and appears to 
be the superior divinity. Mr. Hamilton conjec- 
tures that such figures represent the communi- 
cation of religious rites from Ethiopia to Egypt, 
and the inferiority of the Egyptian Osiris. In 
these delineations there is a very marked and 
positive distinction between the black figures, 
and those of fairer complexion; the former 
are most frequently conferring the symbols of 
divinity and sovereignty on the other. Besides 
these paintings described by Mr. Hamilton, 
there are frequent repetitions of a very singular 
representation, of which different examples may 
be seen in the beautiful plates of the “ Descrip- 
tion de Egypte.” In these it is plain, that the 
idea meant to be conveyed can be nothing else 
than this, that the red Egyptians were connected 
by kindred, and, in fact, the descendants of a 
black race, probably the Ethiopian. (Compare 
plate 92 of the work just alluded to, and also 
plates 84, and 86.) In the same volume of the 
“ Description del’ Egypte,” is a plate represent- 
ing a painting at Eilthyia. Numerous figures 
of the people are seen. It is remarkable that 
their hair is black and curled. “ Les cheveux 
noirs et frisés, sans être court et crépus comme 
ceux des Négres.” This is probably a correct 
account of the hair of the Egyptian race. 3. The 
third class of data for the present investi- 
gation are obtained from the form of the skull. 
In reference to the form of the skull among the 
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ancient Egyptians, and their osteological characa 
ters in general, there is no want of information, 
The innumerable mummies, in which the whole 
nation may be said to have remained entire to 
modern times, afford sufficient means of ascer- 
taining the true form of the race, and all its 
varieties. Blumenbach, who has collected much 
information on everything relating to the history 
of mummies, in his excellent “ Beytrige zur 
Naturgeschichte,” concludes with a remark that 
the Egyptian race, in his opinion, contained 
three varieties. These are, 1. the Ethiopian 
form; 2. the “ Hindus-artige,” or a figure re- 
sembling the Hindoos; 3. the “ Berber-ihn- 
liche,” or, more properly, (Berberin-dhnliche,) a 
form similar to that of the Berbers or Berberins. 
It must be observed, however, that Blumenbach 
has been led to adopt this opinion, not so much 
from the mummies, which he has examined, as 
from the remains of ancient arts, and from his- 
torical testimonies. As far as their osteological 
characters are concerned, it does not appear that 
the Egyptians differed very materially from 
Europeans. They certainly had not the cha- 
racter of the skull, which belonged to the Ne- 
groes in the western parts of Africa, and if any 
approximation to the negro-skull existed among 
them, it must have been rare, and in no great 
degree. Sémmering has described the heads of 
four mummies seen by him ; two of them differed 
in nothing from the European formation; the 
third had only one African character, viz. that 
of a larger space marked out for the temporal 
muscle; the characters of the fourth are not 
particularised. Mr. Lawrence, in whose work 
(Lectures on Physiology, p. 299. Am. ed.) the 
above evidence of Sommeriny is cited, has col- 
lected a variety of statements respecting the 
form of the head in the mummies deposited in 
the Museums, and other collections in several 
countries. He observes, that in the mummies 
of females seen by Denon, in those from the 
Theban catacombs engraved in the great 
French work, and in several skulls and casts in 
the possession of Dr. Leach, the osteological 
character is entirely European: lastly, he ad- 
duces the strong evidence of Cuvier, who says, 
that he has examined in Paris, and in the various. 
collections of Europe, more than fifty heads of 
mummies, and that not one among them pre- 
sented the characters of the Negro or Hottentot. 
(Lawrences Lectures, 301.— Cuvier, Mem. du 
Muséum d’ Hist. Nat. 3,173.) It could there- 
fore be only in the features, as far as they de- 
pend on the soft parts, that the Egyptians bore 
any considerable resemblance to the Negro. 
And the same thing might probably be affirmed 
of several other nations, who must be reckoned. 
among the native Africans. Particularly it 
might be asserted of the Berberins or Nubians 
already mentioned, and of some tribes of Abys- 
sinians. A similar remark might be made of 
the Copts. In neither of these races is it at all 
probable that the skull would exhibit any cha- 
racteristic of the Negro. It is here then that 
we are to look for the nearest representatives of 
the ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians, and parti- 
cularly to the Copts, who are descended from the 
former, and to the copper-colored races resem- 
bling the Berberins or Nubians. Denon makes. 
mention of the resemblance, which the Copts 
bear to the human figures painted or sculptured. 
45 
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among the ruins of ancient Egypt. He adds 
the following remarks :— As to the character 
of the human figure, as the Egyptians borrowed 
nothing from other nations, they could’ only 
copy from their own, which is rather delicate 
than fine, The female forms, however, resem- 
bled the figures of beautiful women of the pre- 
sent day; round and voluptuous; a small inose, 
the eyes long, half shut and turned up at the 
outer angle like those of all persons, whose 
sight is habitually fatigued by the burning heat 
of the sun, or the dazzling whiteness of snow; 
the cheeks round and rather thick, the lips full, 
the mouth large, but cheerful and smiling ; dis- 
playing,‘in short, the African character, of which 
the Negro is the exaggerated picture, though 
perhaps the original type.” The visages carved 
and painted on the heads of the sarcophagi may 
be supposed to give an idea of the Egyptian 
countenance, In these thereis a certain round- 
ness and flatness of the features, and the whole 
countenance, which strongly resembles the de- 
scription of the Copts, and in some degree that 
of the Berberins. The color of these visages is 
the red coppery hue of the last-mentioned people, 
and is nearly the same, though not always so 
dark, as that of the figures painted in the 
temples and catacombs. The most puzzling 
circumstance in this comparison refers to the 
hair. The Copts are said to have frizzled or 
somewhat crisp, though not woolly hair. The 
old Egyptians, as well as the Ethiopians, are 
termed by the Greeks obasrgyes. But the hair 
found in mummies is generally, if not always, 
in flowing ringlets, as long and as smooth as 
that of any European. Its color, which is 
often brown, may depend on art, or the substance 
used in embalming. But the texture is different 
from what we should expect it to be either from 
the statements of ancient writers, or from the 
description of the races now existing in the same 
countries.— Conclusion. I am inclined, observes 
Prichard, to consider it as tolerably well proved, 
that the Egyptians and Ethiopians were nations 
of the same race, whose abode, from the earliest 
periods of history, were the regions bordering on 
the Nile. These nations were not N egroes, such 
as the Negroes of Guinea, though they bore some 
resemblance to that description of men, at least 
when compared with the people of Europe. 
This resemblance, however, did not extend to the 
shape of the skull, in any great degree at least, or 
in the majority of instances, It perhaps only 
depended on a complexion and physiognomy 
similar to those of the Copts and Nubians. 
These races partake in a certain degree of the 
African countenance. The hair in the Ethio- 
pians and Egyptians must sometimes have been 
of a more crisp or bushy kind than that which 
is often found in mummies ; for such is the case 
in respect to the Copts, and the deseription of 
the Egyptians by all ancient writers obliges us 
to adopt this conclusion. In complexion it 
seems probable that this race was a counterpart 
of the Foulahs, in the west of Africa, nearly in 
the same latitude. The blacker Foulahs resemble 
im complexion the darkest people of the Nile ; 
they are of a deep brown, or mahogany color. 
The fairest of the Foulahs are not darker than 
the Copts, oreven than some Europeans. Other 
instances of as great a variety may be found 
among the African nations, within the limits of 
one race, as w $ Dishuane Kaffers, who are 
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‘of a clear brown color, while the Kaffors of 


Natal on the coast are of a jet black. From 
some remarks of Diod. and Plut. it would ap- 
pear that the birth of fair, and even red-haired 
individuals, occasionally happened in the Egyp- 
tian race. Both these writers say, that Typho 
was xvppis, or red-haired ; the former adds that 
a few of the native Egyptians were of that com- 
plexion, bàlyivs rivds. (Diod. S: 1; 88.—Piut. 
de Is. et Os. 363=7, 433. Reiske.) 
9. Origin of Egyptian Civilization. 

The question which now presents itself, is one 
of a singularly interesting character. Whence 
arose the arts and civilization of Egypt? Were 
they indigenous, or did they come to her as the 
gift of another land? Every thing seems to 
countenance the idea, that civilization came 
gradually down the valley of the Nile, from the 
borders of Ethiopia to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. It would appear that, when the arts 
of civilized life were first introduced into Upper 
Egypt, the lower section of the country formed 
merely a vast morass, or a gulf of the sea, and 
that they followed in their progressive develope- 
ments the course of the stream. (Compare 
Herod, 2, 4. 5. 11. Diod. S. 1, 34—=and the 
Memoirs of Girard, Andreossy, &c., in the 
Descr. de l’ Egypte: Compare also the article 
Delta.) Monuments, tradition, analogies of 
every kind, are here in accordance with natural 
probabilities. There was a period, when the 
names of Ethiopia and Egypt were confounded 
together, when the two nations were thought 
to form but a single people. (Compare the 
proofs of this assertion, as collected and dis- 
cussed by Creuzer, Comment. Herod. 178. in 
opposition to Champollion the younger; and 
also the articles Aithiopia and Meroe.) In all 
the recitals and legends of the earliest antiquity 
the Egyptians are associated with the Ethid: 
pians, and to the latter is assigned a distin- 
guished character for wisdom, knowledge, and 
piety, which testifies to their priority in the order 
of civilization. (See Heeren, Ideen, 2, 1, 314. 
405.°&e.) We see also the common traditions 
of the two nations referring to Meroe the origin 
of most of the cities of Upper Egypt, and among 
others of Thebes. It is to Meroe, its ancient 
metropolis, that Thebes attaches itself, when, 
for the purpose of extending their commercial 
interests, they send a colony to found, in the 
midst of the deserts; a new city of Ammo, 
(Herod. 2, 42.— Diod. S. 2, 3.) The same insti- 
tutions, a similar religion, language, and modé 
of writing, together with manners most strongly 
resembling one another, attest the primitive con- 
nexion which subsisted between these three 
sacred cities, though so widely apart. It ap- 
pears then that a sacred caste, established from 
a remote period on the borders of the N ile, in 
the island, or rather peninsula, formed by the 
Astapus and Astaboras, sent forth gradually its 
sacerdotal colonies, carrying with them agricul- 
ture, and the first arts of civilized hfe, along the 
regions to the north, and that these, proceeding 
slowly onwards, passed eventually the cataract 
of Syene, and entered on the valley of Egypt. 
Placing commerce under the safeguard of reli- 
gion, and subjugating the inhabitants of the 
regions, to which they came, more by the 
benefits, which they conferred, than by a 
exercise of force, these strangers became at last 
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| the controlling power of the land, and laid the 
foundation of that brilliant character in the 
. annals of civilization, which has acquired for 
| Egypt so imperishable a name. (See Heeren, 
Ideen, 2, 1, 363. 2, 2, 532.— Goerres, Mythen- 
geschichte, 2, 331.—Creuzer, Comment. Herod. 
178. Symbolik, 1, 2,778.) But whence came 
the civilization of Meroe ?—This question will 
“be considered in a different article. (See Meroe.) 


10. Egyptian History. 


: The Egyptians, like the Hindoos and Per- 
sians, had allegorical traditions among them 
respecting the introduction of agriculture, and 
the first beginnings of civilization in their coun- 
try. Such were the Songs of Isis, whose high 
antiquity is attested by Plato (de LL. 2.—Pt. 
3. V.2. p. 239. Bekk.) They had, in the second 
place, epic traditions, a kind of poetic chronicles, 
embracing the succession of High-Priests, and 
the dynasties of the Pharaohs or monarchs of 
the country. Such were the volumes of papyrus, 
which the priests unrolled to satisfy the questions 
of Herod. (2, 100.) We shoulderr greatly, how- 
ever, were we to suppose that these were actual 
histories. They were rather a species of heroic 
tales, intermingled with religious legends, and 
where allegory still played the chief part, as in 
the Ramayan and Mahabharat of the Hindoos, 

‘the Schahnameh of the Persians, and the tradi- 
tions of the Greeks previous to the return, or 
invasion, of the Heraclidæ. These originals 
are unfortunately lost to us. In their stead we 
have the sacred books of the Hebrews, which 
offer a great number of recitals on this subject, 
but fragmentary in their nature, without deve- 
lopement, and often extremely vague. Hence 
it is difficult to reconcile these recitals with those 
of the Greeks, which are in general more cir- 
cumstantial and extended. Some time before 

Herodotus, Hippys of Rhegium, and other tra- 
vellers, had visited Egypt. Among these Heca- 
tæus of Miletus is the most conspicuous. He 
travelled thither about the 59th Olympiad, and 
described particularly the Upper part of Egypt, 
bestowing especial attention onthe state or city 
of Thebes, and the history of its kings. Hence 
the reasrn why Herod. says so little on these 
points. (Creuzer, fragm.16.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr. 2,135.) About the same period, Hellanicus 
of Lesbos also gave a description of Egypt. 
(Hellanict Fragm. ed. Sturz. p- 39.) Herodotus 
succeeded. Visiting the country about 70 years 
after its conquest by the Persians, he traversed 
its whole extent, and consigned to his great 
work all which he had seen, all which he had 
heard from the priests, as well with regard to 
the monuments as the history of Egypt, and 
added to these his own opinions on what had 
passed under his view or been related to him by 
others. (Herod. 2. et 3.) The state or city of 
Memphis is the principal subject of his narra- 
tive. After him came Theopompus of Chios, 
Ephorus of Cuma, (Fragm. ed. Marz. 213.) 
Eudoxus of Cnidos, and Philistus of Syracuse. 
But their works have either totally perished, or 
at best only a few fragments remain, At a later 
period, and subsequent to the founding of Alex- 
andria, Hecateus of Abdera travelled to Thebes. 
This took place under the first Ptolemy. ( Creu- 
zer; Fragm, &c. p. 28, seqq —Schöil, Hist. Lat. Gr, 
3, 211.) In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
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two centuries and a half before the Christiam 


-era, Manetho, an Egyptian priest, of Heliopolis 


in Lower Egypt, wrote, by order of that prince, 
the history of his own country in the Greek 
language, translating it, as he states himself; 
out of the sacred records. His work is, most 
unfortunately, lost; but the fragments, which 
have been preserved to us, by the writings of 
Josephus, in the first century of the Christian. 
era, as well as by the Christian chronographists, 
are, if entitled to confidence, of the highest 
historical value. What we have remaining of 
the work of Manetho, presents us with a chro- 
nological list of the successive rulers of Egypt, 
from the first foundation of the monarchy, to 
the time of Alexander of Macedo, who succeeded’ 
the Persians. This list is divided into 30 dynas- 
ties. It originally contained the length of reign, 
as well as the name of every king ; but, in con- 
sequence of successive transcriptions, variations 
have crept in, and sume few omissions also occur 
in the record, as it has reached us through the 
medium of different authors. The chronology 
of Manetho, adopted with confidence by some, 
and rejected with equal confidence by others,— 
his name and his information not being even 
noticed by some of the modern systematic writers 
on Egyptian history,—has received the most un- 
questionable and decisive testimony of his general 
fidelity by the interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on the existing monuments: so much 
so, that, by the agreement of the facts attested by 
these monuments with the record of the historian, 
we have reason to expect the entire restoration 
of the annals of the Egyptian monarchy antece- 
dent tothe Persian conquest, and which, indeed, 
is already accomplished in part. (Quart. Journ. 
of Science, New Series, 1, 180.) The next 
authority after Manetho is Eratosthenes. He 
was keeper of the Alexandrian library in the 
reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, the successor to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Among the few frag- 
ments of his works, which have reached us, 
transmitted through the Greek historians, is 
a catalogue of 38 kings of Thebes, commenc- 
ing with Menes, (who is mentioned by the 
other authorities also as the first monarch of 
Egypt,) and occupying by their successive reigns 
1055 years. These names are stated to have 
been compiled from original records existing: at 
Thebes, which city Eratosthenes visited ex- 
pressly to consult them. The names of the 
first two kings of the first dynasty of Manetho 
are the same with those of the first two kings 
in the catalogue of Eratosthenes; but the re- 
mainder of the catalogue presents no farther 
accordance, either in the names or in the dura- 
tion of the reigns. Next to Herodotus, Ma- 
netho, and Eratosthenes, the most important 
authority, in relation to Egypt; and its institu- 
tions, is Diod. S., who lived under Cesar and 
Augustus, and who, independent of his own 
observations and his researches on the spot, 
refers frequently, in this part of his work, to the 
old Greek historians, and particularly to Heca- 
tæus of Miletus, after whom he describes the 
ancient kingdom of Thebes, and gives an ac- 
count of the monuments of this famous city 
with surprising fidelity. (Deser. de V Egypte, 


| 2,59.—Comment. Soc. Gött. 5, 104.) Strabo; 


the celebrated geographer, visited Egypt in the 
suite of Ælius Gallus, about a A 
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of our era. He does not content himself, how- 
ever, with merely recounting what fell under 
his own personal observation, but frequently 
refers to the earlier writers. Plutarch, in many 
of his biographies, and especially in his treatise 
on Isis and Osiris, Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Horapollo, 
and many other writers, have preserved for us 
a large number of interesting particulars relative 
to the antiquities, and the religion of Egypt.— 
We have already alluded to the quarter, whence 
the germ of Egyptian civilization is supposed to 
have been derived. The first impression having 
been one of a sacerdotal character, we find the 
beginnings of Egyptian history partaking, in 
consequence, of the same. Hence the tradition, 
emanating from the priests of Egypt, according 
to which the supreme deities first reigned over 
the country; then those of the second class ; 
after these the inferior deities ; then the demi- 
gods; and, last of all, men. The first deity, 
who reigned, was Kneph: this embraces the 
most ancient period, of an unknown duration. 
To Kneph succeeded Phthas, who has for his 
‘element, fire, and whose reign it is impossible to 
calculate, Next came the Sun, his offspring, 
who reigned 30,000 years. After him, Cronos, 
(Saturn,) and the other gods, occupy, by their 
respective rules, a period of 3,984 years. Then 
succeeded the Cabiri, or planetary gods of the 
second class. After these came the demi-gods, 
to the number of eight, of whom Osiris was 
probably regarded as the first. After the gods 
and demi-gods appeared human kings and the 
first dynasty of ‘Thebes, composed of 37 kings, 
who succeeded one another for the space of 1400 
years, or, according to others, 1055. (Euseb. 
Thes. Temp. 2. p. 7, and Manetho, ap. Syncell.) 
Goerres thinks, that these 37 kings, who are 
given as so many mortals, may have been 
nothing else but the 37 Decans, with Menes at 
their head; so that by rejecting this dynasty 
as a continuation of the divine dynasties, those 
of a strictly human nature, and with them the 
historical times of Egypt, will have commenced, 
according to the calculations of this ingenious 
and profound writer, 2712 years before the Chris- 
tian era, (Goerres, Mythengeschichte, 2, 412. 
Compare Creuzer, Symb. 1, 469. and Gui- 
gmaut's note, 1, 2,841.) Be this, however, as 
it may, the common account makes Menes to 
have been the first human king of Egypt, and 
his name begins the dynasties of Thebes, This, 
and Memphis. Menes completed the work of 
the gods, by perfecting the arts of life, and dic- 
tating to men the laws, which he had received 
fromthe skies. This Menes, or Menas, or Mines, 
(a name which Eratosthenes makes equivalent 
to Dionios, i. e. Jovialis,) can hardly be an his- 
torical personage. He resembles a sort of inter- 
mediate being between the gods and the human 
kings of the land, a divine type of man, a symbol 
of intelligence descended from the skies, and 
creating human society on earth; similar to the 
Menou or Manou, of India, the Minos of Crete, 
&c. He is a conqueror, legislator, and bene- 
factor of men, like Oswis-Bacchus; like him 
he perishes under the blows of Typho, for he 
was killed by a hippopotamus, the emblem of this 
evil genius ; like him, moreover, he has the ox 
for his symbol, Mnevis the legislator being none 
other than the tE Mnevis of Heliopolis, ( Com- 
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‘pare Volney, sur? Hist. Anc. 3, 282.—Prichard’s: 


Egypt. Myth. 381.—Creuzer’s Symb. 1, 2,780.) 
The successor of Menes was Thoth, or Atho- 
thes, to whom is ascribed the invention of 
writing, and many other useful arts. Í We have 
in the fragments of Manetho a full list of two 
dynasties seated at This, at the head of the first 
of which we find these two names. These two 
dynasties include 15 kings, and may therefore 
have continued about 400 years; the duration 


assigned to their collective reigns, in Eusebius’s 


version of Manetho, is 554 years, but this is 
probably too long, as it is a sum, which far ex- 
ceeds what would be the result of a similar series 
of generations of the usuallength. From the 
time of Menes to that of Meris, Herod. leaves 
us entirely in the dark. He states merely, (2, 
100.) that the priests enumerated between them 
330 kings. Diod. S. (1, 45.) counts an interval 
of 1,400 years between Menes and Busiris, 8 
kings of the name of Busiris, and makes the 
eighth successor of the last of these, by name 
Uchoreus, the founder of Memphis. From 
Uchoreus to Maris, he reckons 12 generations. 
Manetho, on the other hand, reckons between 
Menes and the time, at which we may consider 
his history as becoming authentic, 16 dynasties, 
which include nearly 3,000 years. (American 
Quart. Rev. 7, 34.) But whatever opinion we 
may form relative to these obscure and con- 
flicting statements, whether we regard these 
early dynasties as collateral and contemporary 
reigns, (Creuzer’s Symb. 1, 2,780.) or as be- 
longing merely to the fabulous periods of Egyp- 
tian history, the following particulars may be 
regarded as tolerably authentic. Egypt, during 
this interval, had undergone numerous revolu- 
tions, She had detached herself from Ethio- 
pia; the governmeut, wrested from the priestly 
caste, had passed into the hands of the military 
order; Thebes, now become powerful in re- 
sources, and asserting her independence, had 
commenced, under a line probably of native 
princes, her career of conquests, and brilliant 
undertakings; Memphis had been founded, 
perlaps a colony of Thebes, perhaps the ca- 
pital of an independent state; and already, 
without doubt, other cities had arisen, both in 
Middle and Lower Egypt. (Creuzer, 2. c.) On 
a sudden, in the time of a king, called by Ma- 
netho Timaos, but who does not appear among 
the names in his list of dynasties, a race of 
Strangers entered from the east into Egypt. 
(Josephus, c. Ap. 1, 14.—Compare Euseb. Pr. 
E. 10, 13.) Every thing yielded to these fierce 
invaders, who, having taken Memphis, and for- 
tified Avaris, (or Abaris,) afterwards Pelusium, 
organized a species of government, gave them- 
selves kings, and, if we believe certain tradi- 
tions, founded On, (the city of the Sun, Helio- 
polis,) to the east of the apex of the Delta. 
(Juba, cited by Pliny 6, 34.—Compare Volney, 
sur U Hist. Anc. 3, 247.— Prichard's Egypt. 
Myth. 66. Append.—Creuzer, Comment. Herod. 
188.) More than two centuries passed under 
the dominion of this race., They are commonly 
called the shepherd-race, and their dynasty that 
of the Hycsos, or Shepherd-kings. The sway of 
these invaders is said by Manethoto have been 
tyrannical and cruel. They exercised the ut- 
most atrocity towards the native inhabitants, 
putting the males to the sword, and reducing 
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| their wives and children to slavery. The con- 
` guest of Egypt by the Shepherds, as they are 
called, dates in the year 2082 8.c. Their dy- 
nasty continued to rule at Memphis 260 years, 
| and their kings, six in number, were Salatis, 
Bwon, Apachnas, Apophis, Janias, and As- 
seth. The city of Thebes, however, rallying its 
l strength, succeeded eventually in forming a pow- 
"erful league against the Hycsos, and, after a 
_ Tong and severe conflict, two warlike princes, 
Misphragmouthosis, and his successor Thout- 
i mosis, had the glory of driving the Shepherds 
from Egypt, and shutting them up in Avaris, 
or Abaris, whence they at last departed, by vir- 
tue of acapitulation entered into with the latter. 
(The name of the father, according to Cham- 
pollion, should be written Misphra-Thoutmosis.) 
Even, however, after the expulsion of the Hyc- 
sos, lower Egypt would appear to have been 
divided among communities of different origin, 
some of whom had formed petty states, while 
others, pastoral tribes, like the Israelites, fed in 
this quarter their numerous flocks. The kings 
of Thebes, however, taught by recent experience, 
could not but look with some degree of distrust 
on such dangerous neighbours. Once masters 
of Memphis, which they defended both against 
the inundations of the Nile, and the incursions 
of the Nomades, by vast and splendid works, 
-they began to conquer, by little and little, the 
states of the Delta; and after a series of vain 
efforts to turn away these pastoral communities 
from an agricultural life, by making them build 
cities, they took the bold resolution of embrac- 
ing them all in one vast proscription of the im- 
pure, or, in other words, of those who refused 
submission to the behests of the sacerdotal 
power. Hence the complaints of the Hebrew 
race, and their consequent departure from the 
land, (see Hycsos ;) hence, too, the Grecian tra- 
ditions of the departure of Cadmus and Danaus 
for other lands. (Crewzer’s Symb. 1,1, 784.) 
We have here the commencement of what may 
be properly termed the second period of Egyp- 
tian History. The names of the monarchs are 
given as follows (American Quart. Rev. Ti Sd) 
by the aid of Champollion’s discoveries: 1. 
Thoutmosis I., of whom thereis a colossal statue 
in the museum at Turin. 2. Thoutmosis Il., 
(Amon-Mai,) whose name appears on the most 
ancient parts of the palace of Karnac. 3. His 
daughter Amensi, who governed Egypt for the 
space of 21 years, and erected the greatest of 
the obelisks of Karnac. This vast monolith is 
erected in her name to the god Ammon, and the 
memory of her father. 4. Thoutmosis III., sur- 
named Meri, the Mæris of the Greeks. The 
remaining monuments of his reign are the 
pilaster and granite halls of Karnac, several 
temples in Nubia, the great Sphinx of the Py- 
ramids, and the colossal obelisk now in front of 
the church of St. John Lateran, at Rome. 5. 
His successor was Amenoph I., who was suc- 
ceeded by, 6. Thoutmosis IV. This king finished 
the temples of the Wady Alfa and Arnada, 
in Nubia, which Amenoph had begun. 7. Ame- 
nophis II., whose vocal statue, of colossal size, 
attracted the notice of the Greeks and Romans. 
(See Memnon and Memnonium.) The most an- 
cient parts of the palace at Luxor, the temple of 
Cnouphis at Elephantine, the Memnonium, and 
a palace at Sohled, in Nubia, are monuments of 
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the splendor and piety of this monarch. 8. Ho? 
rus, who built the Greek colonnade of the palace 
at Luxor. 9. Queen Amencheres, or Tmau- 
Mot, commemorated in an inscription preserved 
in the museum at Turin. 10. Ramses I., who 
built the hypostyle hall at Karnac, and. ex- 
cavated a sepulchre for himself at Beban-el- 
Moulouk. 11. and 12. Two brothers, Mandou- 
ei and Ousiret, They have left monuments 
of their existence, the last in the grand obelisk 
now in the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome; the 
first, in the beautiful palace at Kourna, and 
the splendid tomb discovered by Belzom. 13. 
Their successor caused the two great obe- 
lisks at Luxor to be erected. This was the 
second Ramses. 14. Ramses III. Of this king 
dedicatory inscriptions are found in the second 
court of the palace of Karnac, and his tomb still 
exists at Thebes. 15. Ramses IV., surnamed 
Mei-Amoun, built the great palace of Medinet 
Abou, and a temple near the southern gate of 
Karnac. The magnificent sarcophagus, which 
formerly enclosed the body of this king, has 
been removed from the catacombs of Beban-el- 
Moulouk, and is now in the Museum of the 
Louvre. He was succeeded by his son. 16. 
Ramses V., surnamed Amenophis, who is consi- 
dered as the last of this dynasty, and who was 
the father of Sesostris. The acts of none of the 
kings of this dynasty are commemorated by the 
Greek historians, with the exception of Moeris. 
He is celebrated by them for a variety of useful 
labors, and appears to have done much to pro- 
mote the prosperity of Egypt, particularly by 
forming a lake to receive the surplus waters of 
the Nile during the inundation, and to distribute 
them for agricultural purposes during its fall. 
(See Meris.) The connection with sacred his- 
tory is more obvious. In the eighth year of the 
reign of AmenophI. Joseph came into Egypt; 
the oppression of the Israelites is commemorated 
in the tomb of Ousirei, and the last year of the 
reign of Ramses Amenophis is the era of the 
Exodus. Vast, however, as was the glory of 
this line of kings, it was eclipsed by the greater 
reputation of the chief of the next, or 19th 
dynasty, Ramses VI, the famed Sesostris, 
(called also Sesoosis, or Sethos, and likewise 
Aigyptus, or Ramesses the Great. Compare 
Champollion, Syst. Hierogl. 224.) Sesostris 
regenerated, in some sense, his country and 
nation, by chasing from it the last remnant of 
the stranger races, which had dwelt within the 
borders of Egypt, by giving to the Egyptian ter- 
ritory certain fixed limits, dividing it into nomes, 
and giving a powerful impulse to arts, com- 
merce, and the spirit of conquest. One may 
see in Herod. and Diod. what a strong remem- 
brance his various exploits in Africa, Asia, and 
perhaps even Europe, had left behind them. 
His labors in Egypt are attested by numerous 
monuments, not only from the Mediterranean 
to Syene, but far beyond, in Ethiopia, which at 
this time probably formed a, portion of Egypt. 
(Champollion, Syst. Hierogl. 239. 391.) The 
result of his military expeditions was to enrich 
his country with the treasures of Ethiopia, 
Arabia Felix, and India, and to establish a 
communication with the countries of the Hast, 
by means of fleets which he equipped on the 
Red Sea. That the history of his conquests 


has been exaggerated by the priests of Egypt, 
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whose interests he favored, cannot he denied. 
Equally apparent is it, that his history bears 
some resemblance to the legends of Osiris. 
These assimilations, however, of their heroes to 
their gods, were familiar to the priests of the 
land. (Creuger’s Symb. 1, 1,785.) This 19th 
dynasty, at the head of which stands Sesostris, 
consisted of six kings, all of whom bear, on 
monuments, the name of Ramses, with various 
distinguishing epithets. The last of these is 
supposed to have been contemporary with the 
Trojan war, and to be the one called Polybus 
by Homer. The 20th dynasty of Manetho also 
took its title from Thebes. Their names may 
still be read on the temples of Egypt; but the 
extracts from Manetho do not give their epi- 
thets. In the failure of his testimony, Cham- 
pollion Figeac has had recourse to the last 
given by Syncellus. The chief of this dynasty 
is celebrated, under the name of Remphis, or 
Rempsinitus, for his great riches. Herod. gives 
him, for his successor, Cheops, the builder of 
the largest of the Pyramids. The same autho- 
rity places Cephrenes, the builder of the second 
Pyramid, next in order; and, after him, Myce- 
rinus, for whom is claimed the erection of the 
third Pyramid. The researches of the two 
Champollions have not yet discovered any con- 
firmation of this statement of the father of pro- 
fane history. The next dynasty, the 2lst of 
Manetho, derived its name trom Tanis, a city of 
Lower Egypt. It was composed of 7 kings, 
the first of whom was the Mendes of the Greek 
historians, the Smendis of Manetho, whose 
name Champollion reads, on the monument of 
his reign, Mandvutheph. He was the builder of 
the fabric known in antiquity by the name of 
the labyrinth. The other kings of this family 
are also commemorated. The account, which 
has reached us of the building of the labyrinth, 
throws great light, observes the able writer, from 
whom this account is principally taken, (Amer, 
Quart. Rev. 7, 39.) on the state of the govern- 
ment of Egypt during the reign of Mendes and 
his successors. It was divided into as many 
separate compartments as there were nomes in 
Egypt, and in them, at fixed periods, assembled 
deputations, from each of these districts, to 
decide on the most important questions, Hence 
we may infer, that, in the change of dynasty, 
the Egyptians had succeeded in the establish. 
ment of a limited monarchy, controlled like the 
constitutional governments of Europe, if not by 
the immediate representatives of the people, at 
least by the expression of the opinion of the 
notables. The ruins of Bubastis, in turn, pre- 
sent memorials of the reigns of the Bubastite 
kings. (Bulletin des Sc. Hist. 7, 472.—Ame- 
rican Quart, Rev. 7, 40.) These succeeded the 
first dynasty of Tanites; and we find Egypt 
again immediately connected with J udea, and 
its history with that of the Scriptures. Sesonchis, 
the head of this dynasty, was the conqueror of 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, and the plun- 
derer of the treasures of David. This King, 
the Sesak of the second Book of Kings, built the 
great temple of Bubastis, which is described by 
Herod., and likewise the first court of the palace 
of Karnac at Thebes. His son Osorchon, 
(Zoroch,) who also led an army into Syria, con- 
tinued the important works commenced by his 
father, But ng successor Tukelliothis, is only 
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known to us by a simple funereal picture, ĉon- 
secrated to the memory of one of his sons. 
This painting has been broken, and one half is 
preserved in the Vatican, while the other forms 
a part of the royal collection at Turin. Various _ 
buildings are found among the ruins of Helio. 
polis, and still more among those. of Tanis, 
constructed in the reigns of the Pharaohs of the 
second Tanite dynasty. (Bulletin des Sc. Hist. 


| 7,472.) Upon these the names of three of them 


have been decyphered, Petubastes, Osorthos, and 
Psammos. Champollion considers them as 
having immediately preceded the great Ethio- 
pian invasion, which gave to Egypt a race of 
kings from that country. Manetho, however, 
places Bocchoris between these two races, form- 
ing his 24th dynasty of one Saite. The yoke of 
these foreign conquerors does not appear to have 
been oppressive, as is evident from the number 
of monuments which exist, not only in Ethiopia; — 
but in Egypt, bearing dedications made in the 
name of the kings of this race, who ruled at the 
same time in both countries. The names in- 
scribed on these monuments are, Schabak, Seve- 
hotheph, Tahrak, and Amenasa, all of whom are 
mentioned, either by Greek or sacred historians, 
under the names of Sabacon, Sevechus, Tharaca, 
and Ammeris. (l. c.) No more than three of 
these kings are mentioned in the list of Ma- 
netho, as belonging to this dynasty, the last 
being included in that which follows. On the 
departure of the Ethiopians, the affairs of Egypt 
appear to have fallen into great disorder. This 
civil discord was at last composed by Psammi- 
ticus I. Memorials of his reign are found in the 
obelisk now on Monte-Litorio, at Rome, and in 
the enormous columns of the first court of the 
palace of Karnac, at Thebes. (7, 471.) The 
rule of Nechao If. is commemorated by several 
stele and statues. It was this monarch who 
took Jerusalem, and carried king Jehoahaz into 
captivity. On the isle of Phile are found 
buildings bearing the legend of Psammiticus 
II., as well as of Apries, (the Hophra of Scrip- 
ture An obelisk of his reign also exists at 
Rome. The greater part of the fragments of 
sculpture, scattered among the ruins of Sais, 
bear the royal legend of the celebrated Amasis, 
and a monolith chapel, of rose granite, dedi- 
cated by him to the Egyptian Minerva, is in 
the museum of the Louvre. Psammenitus was 
the last of this dynasty of Saites. Few tokens 
of his short reign are extant, besides the inscrip- 
tion of a statue in the Vatican. He was de- 
feated and dethroned by Cambyses : nor did he 
long survive his misfortune. With him fell the 
splendor of the kingdom of Egypt; and from 
this date (525 s. c.) the edifices and monuments 
assume a character of far less importance. Still, 
however, we find materials for history. Even 
the ferocious Cambyses is commemorated in an 
inscription on the statue of a priest of Sais, now 
in the Vatican. The name of Darius is sculp- 
tured on the columns of the great temple of the 
Oasis 3 and, in Egypt, we still read inscriptions 
dated in different years of the reigns of Xerwes 
and Artaxerxes. (J, c.) During the reigns of 
the last three lings, a constant struggle was 
kept up by the Egyptians for their independ- 
ence. The Persian yoke was for a moment 
shaken off by Amyrteus and Nephereus. Two 
Sphinges, in the Louvre, bear the legend of 
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Nephereus, and his successor Achoris, who ate 
also commemorated by the sculptures of the 
‘ temple of Elythya. In the Institute of Bologna, 
' there is a statue of the Mendesian Nepherites ; 
_ and the names of the two Nectanebi, who suc- 
j E him in the conduct of this national war, 
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down as the year 180 of our present era, the 
worship of the ancient Egyptian deities was 
publicly exercised, and preserved all its external 
splendor; for the temples of Dendera, Esné, 
and others constructed under the Roman rule, 
are, for size and labor, if not for their style of 
art, well worthy of the ages of Egyptian inde- 
pendence. Previous to these discoveries, it had 


E e still extant on several buildings of the isle 
‘of Phile, and at Karnac, Kourna, and Saft. 


Darius Ochus, in spite of the valiant resistance 
of these last kings, again reduced Egypt to the 
condition of a Persian province ; but his name 
is nowhere to be found among the remains yet 
discovered in Egypt. Thus, then, the researches 
‘of Champollion have brought to our view an 
almost complete succession of the kings of 
Egypt, from the invasion of the Hycsos to the 
| final conquest by the Persians, whose empire 
fell to Alexander in 332 8. ¢. It tallies through- 
out, in a remarkable manner, with the remains 
| of the historian Manetho: and, by the aid of his 
| series of dynasties, the gaps still left by hiero- 
| glyphic discoveries may be legitimately filled 
up. Before the former era all is dark and ob- 
scure ; in the next part, we have little but a list 
of names ; but, from the reign of Psammiticus 
_I., ample materials exist in the histories of 
Herod. and Diod. ; and from the reign of Darius 
Ochus, the annals of Egypt become incorporated 
with those of Greece. (Amer. Quart. Rev. 7, 
| 41.) Any farther reference therefore to the 

history of Egypt becomes superfluous in this 
place. (See Ptolemæus.) With regard, how- 
ever, to the discoveries of Champollion, the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars may be stated. 
Philip Arideus, the brother of Alexander, is 
commemorated at Karnac, and on the columns 
of the temple at Aschmouneim. The name of 
the other Alexander, the son of the conqueror 
by Roxana, is engraved on the granite propylea 
at Elephantine. Ptolemy Soter, and his son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, have left the’ remem- 
brance of their prosperous reigns in various im- 

ortant works. Lvergetes I. not only ruled over 
Biryot, but rendered his name celebrated by his 
miltiary expeditions, both in Africa and Asia. 
His titles are, therefore, not only inscribed on 
the edifices constructed during his reign, in 
Egypt, but are to be met with in Nubia, parti- 
cularly on the temple of Dakkhé ; and the basso 
relievos, on a triumphal gate constructed by him 
at Thebes, may be admired even among the 
ancient relics of the magnificence of the 18th 
dynasty. The temple of Antzopolis dates from 
the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, and Arsinoe 
his wife. In his reign too, the ancient palaces 
of Karnac and Luxor, at Thebes, were repaired. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, and his wife Cleopatra of 
Syria, dedicated one of the many temples of Phile, 
as well as the temple of Edfou. Of the Roman 
emperors we find inscribed in hieroglyphics, the 
names and titles of Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domi- 
tian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, and Commodus. This last name 
is to be read four times among the inscriptions 
of the temple of Esné; which, before this dis- 
covery, was considered to have been erected in 
an age far more remote than is reached by any 
of our histories. So far from this, it 1s in 
truth, with but one exception, the most modern 
of all the edifices yet discovered in the Egyp- 
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become a matter of almost universal belief, that 
the arts, writing, and even ancient religion, of 
Egypt had ceased to be used from the time of 
the Persian conquest. (Amer. Quart. Rev. 7, 
43.) Before leaving this part of the subject, the 
following remarks may be added, though bear- 
ing in some respects the marks of repetition. 
The period of the Egyptian annals, on which 
light has been thrown, is precisely that which 
might have been selected in the whole history 
of Egypt, as the most desirable for such a pur- 
pose. Independently of its very high antiquity, 
it was the period of the greatest splendor and 
power of the native Egyptian monarchy, and of 
the highest (Egyptian) cultivation of the arts. 
The greater part of the more ancient, and by 
far the most admirable in execution, of the 
temples, palaces, and statues, which still attest 
by their ruins their former magnificence, are the 
work of that age; and the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions still extant on them, and which, when not 
defaced by wanton injury, are almost as perfect 
as when first executed, make known the reigns, 
in which they were respectively constructed, and 
frequently the purposes, for which they were 
designed. ‘This is in itself no small achieve- 
ment, when we reflect that these extraordinary 
remains of ancient art were equally the objects 
of vague wonderment in the times of the Ro- 
man emperors, as they werd in those of the 
generation preceding ourselves; but that they 
are become to us objects of a more enlightened 
curiosity, which they promise amply to repay, 
when the study, which has already made known. 
their founders, shall reveal the signification of 
the hieroglyphic histories, with which the walls 
of the palaces and temples are covered. Al- 
ready have we gained some very important 
facts in regard to the condition, political and 
otherwise, of the countries adjoining to Egypt 
at that early period. The monuments of Nubia 
are covered with hieroglyphics, perfectly si- 
milar, both in form and disposition, to those on 
the edifices at Thebes; the same elements, 
formule, language; and the names of the 
kings, who elevated the most ancient among 
them, are those of the princes, who constructed 
the most ancient parts of the palace of Karnac 
at Thebes. As far as Soleb on the Nile, 100 
leagues to the south of Phila, the extreme frontier 
of Egypt, are found constructions bearing the 
inscriptions of an Egyptian king; evidencing 
that, during the period to which we have alluded, 
Nubia was inhabited by a people having the 
same language, belief, and kings as Egypt. To 
the south of Soleb, and for more than 100 
leagnes in ascending the Nile, in ancient 
Ethiopia, very recent travellers have discovered 
(see Meroe) the remains of temples, of the 
same general style of architecture as those of 
Nubia and Egypt, decorated in the same manner 
with hieroglyphics representing the same my- 
thology, and analogous to those of Egypt in the 


tian style of architecture, Thus then, as far | titles, and in the mode of representing the 
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names and titles, of the sovereigns, But the 
proper names of the kings inscribed on the 
edifices of Ethiopia, *in phonetic characters, 
have nothing in common with the proper names 
of the Egyptian kings in the dynasties of 
-Manetho ; nor is one of these Ethiopian names 
found either on the monuments of Nubia or 
Egypt. Thus then, there was a time when the 
civilized part of Ethiopia,—Meroe, and the 
banks of the Nile between Dongola and Meroe, 
were inhabited by a people having language, 
writing, religion, and arts, similar to Egypt; 
but, in political dominion, independent of that 
country, and ruled by kings, of whom it does 
not appear that any historical record whatso- 
ever has come down to our own days. (Quart. 
Journ. of Science, 1, 183.) 
11. Egyptian Writing. 

In writing their language, the ancient Egyp- 
tians employed three different kinds of cha- 
racters, l. Figurative; or representations of 
the objects themselves. 2. Symbolic; or re- 
presentations of certain physical or material 
objects, expressing metaphorically, or conven- 
tionally, certain ideas, such as, a people obe- 
dient to their king, figured, metaphorically, by a 
bee,—the universe, conventionally, by a beetle. 
3. Phonetic, or representative of sounds, that is 
to say, strictly alphabetical characters. The 
phonetic signs were also portraits of physical 
and material objects; and each stood for the 
initial sound of the word in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, which expressed the object pourtrayed : 
thus a lion was the sound L, because a lion 
was called Labo; and a hand a T, because a 
hand was called Tut. The form, in which these 
objects were presented, when employed as pho- 
netic characters, was conventional, and definite, 
to distinguish them from the same objects used 
either figuratively or symbolically. Thus, the 
conventional form of the phonetic T, was the 
hand open and outstretched. In any other 
form the hand would be either a figurative or a 
symbolic sign. The number of distinct cha- 
racters employed as phonetic signs appears to 
have been about 120; consequently many were 
homophones, or having the same signification. 
The three kinds of characters were used indis- 
criminately in the same writing, and occasionally 
in the composition of the same word. The for- 
mal Egyptian writing, therefore, such as we see 
it still existing on the monuments of the coun- 
try, was a series of portraits of physical and 
material objects, of which a small proportion had 
a symbolical meaning, a still smaller proportion 
a figurative meaning, but the great body were 
phonetic or alphabetical signs: and to these 
portraits, sculptured or painted with sufficient 
fidelity to leave no doubt of the object repre- 
sented, the name of hieroglyphics, or sacred 
characters, has been attached from their earliest 
historic notice. The MSS. of the same ancient 
period make us acquainted with two other forms 
of writing’ practised by the ancient Egyptians 
both apparently distinct from the hieroglyphic, 
but which, on careful examination, are found to 
be its immediate derivatives ; every hieroglyphic 
having its corresponding sign in the hieratic, or 
writing of the priests, in which the funeral 
rituals, forming a laige portion of the MSS., 
are aru ir Epo 3 and in the demotic, 
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called also the enchorial, which was employed 
for all more ordinary and popular usages. The 
characters ofthe Aieratic are, for the most part, 
obvious running imitations, or abridgments, of 
the corresponding hieroglyphics; but in the 
demotic, which is still farther removed from the 
original type, the derivation is less frequently 
and less obviously traceable. In the Aieratic, 
fewer figurative or symbolic signs are employed 
than in the hieroglyphic; their absence being 
supplied by means of the phonetic or alphabeti- 
cal characters, the words being spelt instead of 
figured; and this is still more the case in the 
demotic, which is, in consequence, almost en- 
tirely alphabetical. After the conversion of the 
Egyptians to Christianity, the ancient mode of 
writing their language fell into disuse ; and an 
alphabet was adopted in substitution, consisting 
of the 25 Greek letters, with six additional signs 
expressing articulations and aspirations un- 
known to the Greeks, the characters for which 
were retained from the demotie. This is the 
Coptic alphabet, in which the Egyptian appears 
as a written language in the Coptic books and 
MSS. preserved in our libraries; and in which, 
consequently, the language of the inscriptions 
on the monuments may be studied. The origi- 
nal mode, in which the language was written, 
having thus fallen into disuse, it happened at 
length that the signification of the characters, 
and even the nature of the system of writing, 
which they formed, became entirely lost, such 
notices on the subject as existed in the early 
historians being either too imperfect, or appear- 
ing too vague, to furnish a clue, although fre- 
quently and carefully studied for the purpose, 
The repossession of this knowledge will form, in 
literary history, one of the most remarkable dis- 
tinctions, if not the principal one, of the age in 
which we live. It is due primarily to the dis- 
covery by the French, during their possession of 
Egypt, of the since well-known monument, 
called the Rosetta Stone, which, on their defeat 
and expulsion by the British troops, remained 
inthe hands of the victors, was conveyed to 
England, and deposited in the British Museum. 
On this monument the same inscription is re- 
peated in the Greek and in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, being written in the latter both in hiero- 
glyphics, and in the demotic or enchorial charac- 
ter. The words Ptolemy and Cleopatra, written 
in hieroglyphics, and recognised by means of 
the corresponding Greek of the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion, and by a Greek inscription on the base of 
an obelisk at Philæ, gave the phonetic cha- 
racters of the letters, which form those words: 
by their means the names were discovered, in 
hieroglyphic writing, on the monuments of all 
the Grecian kings and Grecian queens of Egypt, 
and by the comparison of these names one 
with another, the value of all the phonetic cha- 
racters was finally ascertained. The first step 
in this great discovery was made by a distin- 
guished scholar of England, the late Dr. 
Young; the key found by him has been greatly 
improved, and applied with indefatigable per- 
severance, ingenuity, and skill to the monu- 
ments of Egypt, by the celebrated Champol- 
lion. (Quart. Journ. of Science, & ce. New Series, 
1,776.—Edinb. Rev. Nos. 89.90.—Amer. Quart. 
Rev. 2, 438,— Foreign Quart. Rev. 8, 438. and 
the Suppl. to the Encycl, Brit, 4. pt. lav, Egypt.) 
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12. Egyptian Theology. 


‘The secret doctrine of the Egyptian priests, 
like that of the Brahmins of India, and the 
Magi of Persia, presents itself under the double 
form of a Theogonical and Cosmogonical system. 
f Tt had, for a basis, a species of pantheism, at 
one moment more physical, at another more 
» intellectual in its character, and at times again 
I combining both of these attributes:—a per- 
è sonification of the powers of nature more or less 
‘identified with the powers of mind, and con- 
ceived in a point of view having reference to a 
| mysterious unity, in which the Deity and the 
Universe were blended together. (Creuzer’s 
Symb. 1, 2,822.) It tells us of a God without 
name, without form, incorporeal, unchangeable, 
infinite, the origin and the source of all things, 
and who is to be adored in silence. (Compare 
Hermes Trism. Poemander, § 2.—Porphyr. de 
A. N.127.— Cyrill. c. Jul. 31.— Lactant. de Ver. 
Sap. 1, 6, §c.) He is the Father, the Good 
Being, the Piromis, xar’ Yoynv, (i. e. “ the 
man,” a title given also by the Hindoos to their 
Brahma. Lacroze even finds a resemblance 
between the names Piromis and Brahma, or, as 
itis pronounced in many dialects of India, Bir- 
ma and Birouma—Christian. des Indes, p.429.) 
God is in eternity; from eternity comes the 
world, from the world time, from time genera- 
tion. Everything in the universe lives, every- 
thing lives with a single life, and this life is 
God. Inthe same manner as the heavens, the 
earth, water, air, are integral parts of the world, 
in this same way life, immortality, necessity, 
providence, nature, the soul, reason, are parts of 
the deity ; their point of re-union is his goodness. 
Nothing ever has been or wiil be, in which the 
deity is not to be fonnd: he is all in all, and 
through all. (Mens ed Mercur. § 11. De Com- 
muni, § 12.) This single, indivisible, eternal, 
infinite, being was anterior to the first born of 
the Gods, who was also the first of kings. 
(lamblich. de Myst. 8, 2.) The world was not 
made by the hands, but by the word of the deity, 
and this word of the deity, which is his will, 1s 
at the same time his body. The supreme crea- 
tor of the universe produced from himself a sub- 
‘ordinate creator, a son like unto the father. 
(Herm. lib. prim. Digression ad Tat. ap. Cyrill. 
c. Jul. 32—34.) This is Kneph, the God of 
Thebes, the deity without any beginning, and 
who isto last for ever; itis Amoun, the Theban 
Jupiter, the Demiurgus, the hidden deity who 
reveals himself under the form of a ram, makes 
light spring forth in the midst of darkness, 
opens the course of the year like that of the 
world, and is followed by the whole train of 
the gods. It is the spirit, which penetrates 
all things, the principle of all organization ; 
in fine, the soul of the world. Clambl. l. c. 
8, 3.—Proclus, in Tim. l, p. 30.— Euseb. Pr. 
Ev.3,2.—According to Champollion the young- 
er, Amon or Amen, means “ the hidden one ;”” 
and also “ he who reveals, who exposes to view 
his hidden powers ;” while Kneph, or Knouphis, 
signifies properly “ mind,” “ spirit.”) He 1s 
also called Agathodæmon, the,Good Genius, (the 
Nois, and Poemander, of the Alexandrians,) and 
the sacred character, or hieroglyphic, which re- 
presents him, is the circle or disk, in the centre 
of which is a serpent with the head of a hawk, 
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or the globe with a serpent entwined round it» 
a symbol of the spirit, the eternal principle 
which animates and at the same time governs 
the world; as well as of the light, which illu- 
mines all created things. (Creuzer’s Symb. 1, 
1, 507. 824.) He is represented also under the 
form of a man with blue complexion, to indicate 
that the Creator is incomprehensible. and invi- 
sible: in his hands are the girdle and sceptre, 
which designate him.as the vivifying spirit, as 
the monarch; on his head is a plume, the em- 
blem of motion and intelligence. (Euseb. Pr. 
Ev.3,3.—Compare Champollion’s Panth. Egypt.s 
pl. 1—5.) Lastly, he is identical with Hermes, 
that pure spirit, who, before the creation, had 
written the sacred books. Together with mind 
was given the primitive matter, both produced 
from the same great principle, both existing in 
it from all eternity, both imperishable. This 
primitive matter, symbolically denominated also 
“ the primitive slime,” containing in itself all 
the elements and all the elementary forces, was 
rude and shapeless, when the spirit imparted to 
it the power of movement, concentrated all its 
parts into one mass, and gave it the form, and 
all the properties, of a sphere. (Asclepius, p. 135. 
— Mens ad Mercur. § 11. De Communi, § 12.) 
This sphere became the globe or egg of the 
world, which Kneph let fall from his mouth ; 
the manifested Word; the visible expression 
uttered by the Demiurgus, when he wished to 
form all things. (Euseb. Pr. Ev. 3,3.) The 
process of creation was as follows: Thick dark- 
ness was spread over the abyss; the waters co- 
vered it, aud a subtle spirit, a pure intelligence, 
was residing, by virtue of the divine power, in 
the bosom of Chaos. This darkness, this pri- 
mitive night, anterior to all existence, the name - 
of which was thrice repeated in the. sacred 
hymns, is the great Mother, that produced, from 
the humid principle, the seeds of all things. It 
is nature herself, the source of every good, the 
mother and the asylum of all the gods; it is 
Athor, or Athyr, the ancient night, which pre- 
ceded the light, it is the celestial Venus. (Crew- 
zer’s Symb.1, 1,511.) Ona sudden, from the 
bosom of eternal night beamed fortha sacred ray, 
asaving, gladdening, ineffable splendor; the pri- 
mitive light, the Demiurgus, Kneph, more ancient 
than the humid principle, the primitive water 
which proceeded from night. A movement, an 
agitation incapable of being described, took place 
in the humid principle; a vapor arose, accompa- 
nied by loud noises, and from these noises came 
a voice, the voice as it were of the light, and by 
this was articulated the Word. Now Knepf, 
the creator, who is all light and all life, who is 
at once male and female, wishing to exercise his 
creative power, united with the divine Word, 
and produced the second Demiurgus, the god of 
fire and of life, Phtha, who came forth from the 
egg of the world, which Kneph had formed. 
(Euseb. Pr. Ev. 3, 3. Neith, the first emana- 
tion or revelation of Amon, is often represented, 
when preparing to create, as an Hermaphrodite, 
or rather Hermathene; for Thoth, the first 
Hermes, and Amon-Kneph, are confounded one 
with another.) PAtha is the organizer, the 
artisan of the world, who executes his work 
with accuracy and truth: he is the power of 
fire, which bears so important a part in the pro- 
duction of things, and favors T increase and, 
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developement, He is also the breath of life, 
which all created things need; which nourishes 
and vivifies them all, each according to its de- 
serts. A creative and at the same time produc- 
tive spirit, he unites in himself the powers of 
the two sexes; he is the father and great ances- 
tor of all the gods. (lamblich. de Myst. 8, 3.— 
Diod. S. 1, 12.— Herm. Monas. ap Cyrill., c. Jul. 
p.33.— Horapoll.\ ,12.— Hermap. ap. Amm. Mar- 
cell.17,4.) While the lighter elements rose into the 
higher regions, those of a heavier kind remained 
below in a humid slime, and the earth continued 
to be covered by the waters. At last she disen- 
gaged herself from them; all things were now 
separated from each other, and arranged by the 
all-powerful spirit of fire, while, above the earth, 
Tho shone resplendent in the skies. Phtha, 
who united in himself the two natures, wished 
to divide them, and he became in consequence 
Pan-Mendes and Hephestobula. Mendes is 
the universal generator, the male power of pro- 
duction in nature, embraced by the fires of love, 
the fecundating heavens, the phallus of Phtha: 
hence he has the goat for a symbol. On the 
other hand, Hephestobu/a is humidity pene- 
trated by heat, the primitive and fecundated 
earth, the female power of production inthe uni- 
verse, the Venus aurea, the mother of pleasure, 
the cteis of Phtha, (Dial. Is.et Hor.ap. Stob. Eci. 
Phys. 2,933. Heeren.) By the creative word of 
the Demiurgus, was produced the Sun, Pi- Re or 
Phre, the first-born of this divine union, the 
king and right-eye of heaven; with him was 
given the Moon, Pi-Joh, the queen and left eye 
of heaven. (Herm. ap. Cyriil. c. Jul. 57 —Com- 
pare Stob. Ecl. Phys. 2,743. and Sextus Emp. 
adv. Mathem. 5, 343. Consult also Champol- 
lion’s Panth. Egypt. explic. des pl. 14.) The 
Sun is the creator and father, the moon, the 
mother, of all things. Osiris and Isis are among 
the number of their offspring. The sun and 
moon themselves are Osiris and Isis. In the 
three seasons, which, though strangers to one 
another, form the year by a marvellous concert 
and agreement, these two deities govern, pro- 
duce, and nourish, every thing connected with 
this visible universe. The Sun is the third 
Demiurgus, the supreme creative intelligence 
under the third form; incarnate, he becomes 
Osiris, the author of all good, and it ig he who 
completes the Egyptian Trinity. We have thus 
the eight primitive Supreme gods, eternal, im- 
material, emanations of the pure intelligence, 
and making one with it.—It seems unnecessary 
to pursue this subject farther. Enough has 
been said to shew that, however much of the 
ancient mystical doctrines of Egypt, the system, 
which has just been given, may be supposed to 
contain, yet it is equally full of the reveries of the 
New Platonists, and under no small obligations 
to the sacred writings. — (On the legends of 
Osiris and Isis, see those articles. ) 


13. Animal Worship. 


There was no single feature in the character 
and customs of the Ancient Egyptians, which 
appeared to foreigners so strange and porten- 
tous as the religious worship paid to animals, 
(Prichard’s Anal. of Egypt. Myth. 301.) The 
pompous processions and grotesque ceremonies 
of this celebrated people excited the admiration 
of all EM and that admiration was turned 


| great reverence. 
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into ridicule on beholding the object of their de- 
votions. It was remarked by Clemens (Ped. 3.) 
and Origen (c. Cels. 3, 121.) that those, who 
visited Egypt, approached with delight its sacred 
groves and splendid temples, adorned with su- 
perb vestibules and lofty porticoes, the scenes of 
many solemn and mysterious rites. “ The walls,” 
says Clemens, “ shine with gold and silver, and 
with amber, and sparkle with the various gems 
of India and Ethiopia ; and the recesses are con- 
cealed by splendid curtains. But if you enter 
the penetralia, and enquire for the image of the 
god, for whose sake the fane was built, one of 
the Pastophori, or some other attendant on the 
temple, approaches with a solemn and myste- 
rious aspect, and, putting aside the veil, suffers 
you to peep in, and obtain a glimpse of the divi- 
nity. There you behold a snake, crocodile, cat, 
or some other beast, a fitter inhabitant of a 
cavern or bog than a temple? The devotion, 
with which their sacred animals were regarded 
by the Egyptians, displayed itself in the most 
whimsical absurdities. It was a capital crime’ 
to kill any of them voluntarily, (Herod. 2, 65.) 
but if an ibis or a hawk were accidentally de- 
stroyed, the unfortunate author of the deed was 
often put to death by the multitude without form 
of law. In order to avoid suspicion of such an 
impious act, and the speedy fate, which often 
ensued, a man, who chanced to meet with the 
carcase of such a bird, began immediately to 
wail and lament with the utmost vociferation, 
and to protest that he found it already dead. 
(Diod. S., 1, 83.) When a house happened to 
be set on fire, the chief alarm of the Egyp- 
tians arose from the propensity of the cats to 
rush into the flames over the heads, or between 
the legs of the spectators: if this catastrophe 
took place, it excited a general lamentation. At 
the death of a cat every inmate of the house 
cut off his eye-brows; but at the funeral of a 
dog, he shaved his head and whole body. (He- 
rod. 2, 66.) The carcases of all the cats were 
salted, and carried to Bubastus to be interred, 
(2, 67.) and it is said that many Egyptians, ar- 
riving from warlike expeditions to foreign coun- 
tries, were known to bring with them dead cats 
and hawks, which they had met with acciden- 
tally, and had salted and prepared for sepulture 
with much pious grief and lamentation. (Diod. 8. 
1,83.) In the extremity of famine, when they 
were driven by hunger to devour each other, the 
Egyptians were never accused of touching the 
sacred animals. Every nome in Egypt paid a 
particular worship to the animal, which was 
consecrated to its tutelar god; but there were 
certain species which the whole nation held in 
These were the ox, (see Apis,) 
dog, and cat ; hawk and ibis ; and the fishes 
termed oxyrhynchus and lepidotus. (Strabo, 17, 
p-812. Cas.) “In each nome the whole species of 
animals, to the worship of which it was dedi- 
cated, was held in great respect; but one fa- 
vored individual was selected to receive the ado- 
ration of the multitude, and supply the place of 
an image of the god. Perhaps this is not far 
from the sense, in which Strabo distinguishes 
the sacred from the divine animals. Thus, in 
the nome of Arsinoë, where crocodiles were 
sacred, one of this species was kept in the tem- 
ple, and worshipped as a god. He was tamed 
and watched with great care by the priests, who 


called him “ Suchos,” and he ate meat and 
- cakes, which were offered to him by strangers. 
(p. 811.) In the same neighbourhood there 
was a pond appropriated to the feeding of cro- 
codiles, with which it was filled, the Arsinoites 
carefully abstaining from hunting any of them. 
' E. bulls were kept in several towns and vil- 

lages, and nothing was spared, which seemed to 
contribute to the enjoyment of these horned gods, 
which were pampered in the utmost luxury. 
‘Among insects, the cantharus, scarabeeus, or 
beetle, was very celebrated as an object of wor- 
ship. Plutarch says it was an emblem of the 
sun; but Horapollo is more particular, and in- 
forms us that there were three species of sacred 
beetles, of which, one was dedicated to the god 
of Heliopolis, or the Sun ; another was sacred 
` to the Moon; ‘and a third to Hermes or Thoth. 
| The reasons, which he assigns for the consecra- 
| tion of this insect, are derived from the notions 
entertained respecting its mode of reproduction 
' and its habits, in which the Egyptians traced 
| analogies to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. It was believed that all these insects 
were of the male sex. The beetle was said to 
fecundate a round ball of earth, which it formed 
for the purpose. In this they saw a type of the 
Sun, in the office of demiurgus, or as forming 
and fecundatinge the lower world. (Horapold. 
~Hierogl.1,10.— Plut. de Is. et Os.355.—7 ,399. R. 
— Porphyr.de Abstin. lib. 4— Huseb.Pr. Ev. 3,4.) 
Nor was the adoration of the Egyptians confined 
to animals merely. Many plants were regarded 
as mystical or'sacred, and none more so than 
the lotus, of which mention has already been 


made, in the section which treats of the fertility | 
In the lotus, or nymphæa nelumbo, | 


of Egypt. 
which throws its flowers above the surface of the 
water, the Egyptians found an allusion to the sun 
rising from the surface of the ocean ; and it is on 
the blossom of this plant, that the infant Harpo- 
crates is represented as reposing. The peach-tree 
was also sacred to Harpocrates: to him the 
first fruits of lentils and other plants were of- 
fered, in the month Mesori. It is well known 
that the Egyptians worshipped the onion. 
Plutarch refers this superstition to a fancied 
relation between this plant and the moon. 
Leeks also, and various legumina, were held in 
similar veneration. (Minut. Felix. p. 278.) 
The acacia and the heliotrope are said to have 
been among the number of those plants which 


were consecrated to the sun. (Compare Kircher's | 


CEdipus, 3,2.) The laurel was regarded as the 
most noble of all plants. We learn from Clem. 
Alex. that there were 36 plants dedicated to the 
36 genii, or decans, who presided over their por- 
tions of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 


14. Explanation of Animal Worship. 


The origin of animal worship, and the rea- 
sons or motives, which induced the Egyptians 
to represent their gods under such strange 
forms, or to pay divine honors to irrational 
brutes and even to the meanest objects in nature, 
is an enquiry which has occupied the attention 
of the learned in various times. Herod. pre- 
tended to be in possession of more information 
on this subject than he chose to make public. 
It has been conjectured that he was desirous of 
concealing his ignorance under a cloak of mys- 
tery. The later Greek writers seem to have 
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been more intent on offering excuses for the 
follies of the Egyptians than on unfolding the 
real principles of their mythology; and we find 
various and contradictory opinions maintained 
with equal confidence. It appears, indeed, that 
the Egyptian priests themselves, in the time of 
the Ptolemies, and at the era of the Roman con- 
quest, were by no means agreed on this subject. 
To endeavour to explain it by a reference to the 
metamorphoses, which the gods underwent, when 
they fled from Typho, and sought concealment 
under the forms of animals, is to account for an 
absurdity by a fable. To go back, as some do, 
to the standards or banners borne by the dif- 
ferent tribes or communities, which formed the 
component parts of the earlier population, is to 
invert the order of ideas. A people may choose 
for a standard the representation of an object, 
which they adore; but they will not be found to 
adore any particular object, because they may 
have chosen it for a standard or banner. The 
opinion, on the other hand, which refers animal 
worship to the policy of kings, and to their 
seeking to divide their subjects by giving them 
different objects of religious veneration, 18 an 
awkward application of the system of Kuheme- 
rus, according to which all religions were nothing 
in effect but civil institutions, the offspring of 
skilful legislators. Fetichism has been anterior 
to all positive law. Favored by the interests of 
a particular class, it has been enabled, it is true, 
to prolong itself during a state of civilization, and 
by the force of authority ; but it must spring 
originally and freely from the very bosom of 
barbarisin. Equally untenable is the position, 
which supposes that the Egyptians were induced 
to pay divine honors to animals out of gratitude 
for the benefits which they derived from them ; 


| to the cow and sheep for the clothing and sus- 


tenance which they afford ; to the dog for his 
care in protecting their houses against thieves ; 
to the ibis for delivering their country from ser- 
pents; and to the ichneumon for destroying the 
eggs of the crocodile, This conjecture is refuted 
by the well-known fact, that a variety of animals 
which are of no apparent utility, and even 
several species which are noxious and destruc- 
tive, and the natural enemies of mankind, re- 
ceived their appropriate honors, and were re- 
garded with as much reverence as the more 
obviously useful members of the animal creation. 
The shtrew-mouse, pike, beetle, crow, hawk, 
hippopotamus, can claim no particular regard 
for the benefits they are known to confer on the 
human race; still less can the crocodile, lion, 
wolf, or venomous asp, urge any such pretension. 
Yet we have seen that all these creatures, and 
others of a similar description, were worshipped 
by the Egyptians with the most profound devo- 
tion: nay, mothers even rejoiced when their 
children were devoured by crocodiles. It may 
be farther observed, that some of those animals, 
which afford us food and raiment, and are, on 
that account, among the most serviceable, were 
rendered of little or no utility to the Egyptians 
on account of this very superstition. ‘They re- 
garded it as unlawful to kill oxen for the sake 
of food, and not only abstained from slaughter- 
ing the sheep, but likewise, under a variety of 
circumstances, from wearing any garment made 
of its wool, which was regarded as impure, and 
defiling the body which was clothed with it. 
55 


‘These considerations seem to prove that the: 
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adoration of animals among the Egyptians was 
not founded on the advantages which mankind 
derive from them. Another attempt at explain- 
ing this mystery, which receives greater coun- 
tenance from the general character of the Egyp- 
tian manners and superstition, is the conjecture 
of Lucian. (De <Astrol. 5, 218. Bip.) This 
writer pretends, that the sacred animals were 
only types or emblems of the asterisms, or of 
those imaginary figures or groups, into which 
the ancients had, at a very early period, distri- 
buted the stars; distinguishing them by the 
names of living creatures, and other terrestrial 
objects, According to Lucian, the worshippers 
of the bull, Apis, adored a living image of the 
celestial Taurus; and Anubis represented the 
Dog-star or the constellation of Sirius. This 
hypothesis has received more attention thanany 
other among modern writers. Dupuis has made 
it the basis of a very ingenious attempt to 
explain the mythologue of Isis and Osiris, and 
several other fables of antiquity, which this 
author resolves into astronomical figments, or 
figurative accounts of certain changes in the 
positions of the heavenly bodies. (Origine de 
tous les Cultes, 2, 270. ed. 1822.) The hypo- 
thesis of Lucian, however, will not endure the 
test of a rigid scrutiny. For if we examine the 
constellations of the most ancient spheres, we 
find but few coincidences between the zodia or 
celestial images, and that extensive catalogue of 
brute creatures which were adored as divinities 
on the banks of the Nile. Where, for example, 
shall we discover the ibis, cat, hippopotamus, 
or crocodile? Besides, if we could trace the 
whole series of deified brutes in the heavens, 
it would still remain doubtful whether the 
Egyptian animals were consecrated subse- 
quently to the formation of the sphere, as types 
or images of the constellations ; or the stars dis- 
tributed into groups, and these groups named 
with reference to the quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes, which were already regarded as sacred. 
There are, indeed, many circumstances, which 
might render the latter alternative the most pro- 
bable. But the relation between the animals of 
the sphere, and those of the Egyptian temples, 
are by far.too limited to warrant any such spe- 
culation; and Lucian, moreover, is an author, 
who is by no means deserving of much credit 
on a subject of this nature. Porphyry, in his 
conjectures, approaches nearer the truth. The 
divinity, according to him, embraces all beings; 
he resides therefore in animals, also, and man 
adores him wherever he is found. In other 
words, the worship of animals was intimately 
connected, according to this writer, with the 
doctrine of emanation. (Porphyr. de Abst. 4, 
9. Compare Euseb, Pr, Ev, 3,4.) This expla- 
nation, however, does not go far enough. It 
takes no notice of that peculiar combination, 
by which the worship of animals is made to 
assume a regular form, and to continue itself 
long after man has placed the deity far above 
the limits of physical existence. The discovery 
of a mode of worship among: certain savage 
tribes in our own days, perfectly analogous to 
the system of animal adoration, which prevailed 
among the Egyptians, furnishes us with a cer- 
tain clue amid these conflicting hypotheses, and 
tha tclue is Set We perceive, remarks 


Heeren, (Ideen, 2, 664.) the worship of animals — 
from Ethiopia to Senegal, among nations com- 
pletely uncivilized. Why then seek for a different 
origin among the Egyptians? Place among 
the African negroes of the present day corpora- 
tions of priests arrived at the knowledge of the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, and presery- 
ing in their sanctuary this branch of human 
science screened from the curiosity of the unin- 
itiated and profane. These sacerdotal corpora- 
tions will never seek to change the objects of 
vulgar adoration ; on the contrary, they will con- 
secrate the worship which is paid to them, and 
will give that worship more of pomp and regu- 
larity. They will seek, above all, to make the 
intervention of the sacerdotal caste a necessary 
requisite in every ceremony; they will then 
attach, in a mystic sense, these material objects 
of worship to their hidden science; and the 
result will be a system of religion precisely 
similar to that of Egypt, with fetichism for its 
basis, the worship of the heavenly bodies for its 
outward characteristic, and, within, a science 
founded on astronomy, and by the operation of 
which the fetichs, which serve as gods for the 
people, become merely symbols for the priests. 
It was thus that the priests of Meroe, in sending 
forth their sacerdotal colonies, carefully observed 
the rule of attaching to themselves the natives, 
among whom they chanced to come, by adopting 
a part of their external worship, and by assign- 
ing to the animals, which these natives adored, 
a place in the temples erected by them, which 
thence became the common sanctuaries, and the 
centres of religion for all. To invert the order, 
to which we have just alluded, is a palpable 
error. What had been for a long time acknow- 
ledged for a sign or symbol, could not on a 
sudden be transformed into a god; but it is easy 
to conceive, how that which passes for a god 
with the mass of the people, may become an 
allegory or emblem with a more enlightened 
caste. Apis, for example, owed to certain spots, 
at first fortuitous, afterwards renewed by art, the 
honor of being one of the signs of the zodiac, 
The salacity of the goat made it a type of the 
great productive power in nature. The cat was 
indebted to its glossy fur, and the ibis to its 
equivocal color, which appeared, as it were, 
something intermediate between the night and 
the day, for being symbols of the moon ; the 
falcon became one of the year, and the scarabeeus 
ofthe sun. The case was the same with trees 
and plants, fetichs no less highly revered than 
animals. The leaves of the palm, the longevity 
of which tree seemed a special privilege from on 
high, adorned the couches of the priests, because 
this tree, putting forth branches every month, 
marks the renewal of the lunar cycle. (Diod. 
S.1, 34.— Plin. 13, 17.) The lotus, known also 
as a sacred plant to the people of India, the 
cradle of Brama (Maurice, Hist. of Indost. ly 
60.) as well as that of Harpocrates; the persea, 
brought from Ethiopia by a sacerdotal colony, 
(Diod. S. 2. e—Schol. Nicandr. Th. 764.) the 
amoglossum, whose seven sides recal to mind 
the seven planets; and which was styled, on this 
account, the glory of the skies, (Kircher, Œd. 
4igypt. 3,2.) the onion, whose pellicles were 
thought to resemble go many concentric spheres, 
and which was therefore viewed as a vegetable 
image of the universe, always different and yet 


always the same, and where each part served as 
‘the representative ofthe whole ; all these became 
so many symbols, having more or less connexion 
with astronomical science. In them the people 
beheld the objects of ancient adoration, and the 
priests characteristics, which enabled them to 
mark out and perpetuate their scientific disco- 
_veries. Tothese elements of worship was added, 
L without doubt, the influence of localities, which 
. at one time disturbed by partial differences the 
uniformity, which the sacred caste were desirous 
of establishing, and at another associated with 
the rites, which had reference to the general 
- principles of astronomical science, certain prac- 
tices, which resulted merely from peculiarity of 
situation. Hence, on the one hand, the diversity 
of animals adored by the communities of Egypt. 
Had these been merely pure symbols, would the 
priests, who sought to impart a uniform cha- 
racter to their institutions, have ever introduced 
them? These varieties in the objects of wor- 
ship are only to be explained by the yielding, 
on the part of a sacerdotal order, to the antece- 
dent habits of the people. (Vogel, Rel. der Æg. 
97.) Hence, too, on the other hand, those nu- 
merous allegories, heaped up together without 
being connected by any common bond, and 
forming, if the expression be allowed, so many 
layers of fable. Apis, for example, at first the 
manitou-prototype of his kind, afterwards the 
depository of the soul of Osiris, is found to have 
a third meaning, which holds a middle place 
between the other two. He is the symbol of the 
Nile, the fertilizing stream of Egypt; and while 
his color, the spots of white on his front, and the 
duration of his existence, which could not exceed 
25 years, have a reference to astronomy, the 
festival of his reappearance was celebrated on 
the day, when the river begins to rise. The re- 
sult, then, of what we have here advanced, is 
simply this :—the animal-worship of the Egyp- 
tians originated in fetichism. The sacerdotal 
caste, in allowing it to remain unmolested, 
arrayed it in a more imposing garb, and while 
they permitted the mass of the people to in- 
dulge in this gross and humiliating species of 
adoration, reserved for themselves a secret and 
visionary system of pantheism or emanation. 
(Constant, de la Religion, 3, 62.—Prichard’s 
Anal. of Egypt. Myth, 330.) 


15. Egyptian Castes. 


Among the institutions of Egypt, none was 
more important in its influence on the character 
of the nation, than the division of the people 
into tribes or families, who were obliged by 
the laws and superstitions of the country to 
follow, without deviation, the professions and 
habits of their forefathers. Such an institution 
could not fail of impressing the idea of abject 
servility on the lower classes ; and, by removing 
in a great measure the motive of emulation, it 
must have created, in all, apathy and indif- 
ference to improvement in their particular pro- 
fessions. Wherever the system of castes has 
existed, it has produced a remarkably perma- 
nent and uniform character in the nation ; as 
in the example furnished by the natives of Hin- 
doostan. These people agree in almost every 
point with the description given of them by 
Megasthenes, who visited the court of an Indian 
king soon after the conquest of the east by the 
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Macedonians. . We have no very accurate and 
circumstantial account of the castes, into which 
the Egyptian people were divided, and of the 
particular customs of each. It appears, indeed, 
that innovations on the old civil and religious 
constitution of Egypt had begun to be intro- 
duced as early as the time of Psammetichus, 
when the ancient aversion of the people to 
foreigners was first overcome. The various 
conflicts, which the nation underwent between 
that era, and the time when Herodotus visited 
Egypt, could not fail to break down many of 
the fences, which ancient priestcraft had esta- 
blished for maintaining the influence of super- 
stition. Herod. is the earliest writer, who men- 
tions the castes or hereditary classes of the 
Egyptians; and his account appears to be the 
result of his personal observation only. Had 
this historian understood the native language 
of the people,—had he been able to read the 
books of Hermes, in which the old sacerdotal 
institutions were contained, we might have ex- 
pected from him as correct and ample a descrip- 
tion of the distribution of the castes in Egypt, 
as that which modern writers have gained in 
India from the code of Menu, respecting the 
orders and subdivisions of the community in 
Hindoostan. Diodorus, who had more favorable 
opportunities of information, and who seems to 
have made a very diligent use of them, may be 
supposed to be more accurate, in what refers to 
the internal polity of this nation, than Herodotus. 
Strabo has mentioned, in a very summary man- 
ner, the division of the Egyptians into classes. 
He distinguishes the two higher ranks, namely, 
the sacerdotal and the military classes, and 
includes all the remainder of the community 
under the designation of the agricultural class, 
to whom he assigns the employments of agri- 
culture and the arts. Diod. subdivides this 
latter class. After distinguishing from it the 
sacerdotal and military orders, he observes, that 
the remainder of the community is distributed 
into 3 divisions, which he terms Herdsmen, 
Agriculturists, and Artificers, or men who la- 
bored at trades. Herod. very nearly agrees in 
his enumeration with that of Diod. His names 
for the different classes are as follows: 1. Priests, 
or the sacerdotal class; 2. Warriors, or the 
military class; 3. Cowherds ; 4. Swineherds 3 
5. Traders; 6. Interpreters; 7. Pilots. In this 
catalogue, the third and fourth classes are 
plainly subdivisions of the third of Diod., whom 
that writer includes under the general title of 
herdsmen. The caste of interpreters, as well 
as that of pilots, must have comprised a very 
small number of men, since the Egyptians had 
little intercourse with foreigners ; and, until the 
time of the Greek dynasty, their navigation was 
principally confined to sailing up and down the 
Nile. The pilots were+probably a tribe of the 
same class with the artificers or laboring arti- 
sans of Diod. The traders of Herod. must be 
the same class, who are called agriculturists by 
Diod. Thus, by comparing the different ac- 
counts, we are enabled to arrange the several 
branches of the Egyptian community into the 
following classes: 1. The Sacerdotal order 5 
2. The Military ; 3. The Herdsmen ; 4. The 
Agricultural and Commercial class; 5. The 
Artificers, or laboring artisans. The employ- 
ments of all these classes were agian and 
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no man was allowed by the law’ to engage in 
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any occupation different from that, in which he 
had been educated by his parents. It was 
accounted an honorable distinction to belong 
either to the sacerdotal or the military class. 
The other orders were considered greatly in- 
ferior in dignity; and no Egyptian could mount 
the throne, who was not descended from the 
priesthood or the soldiery. (Prichard’s Anaé. 
Egypt, Myth. 373.) 


16. Egyptian Priesthood. 


The enquiry respecting the sacerdotal caste of 
Egypt is rendered a difficult one principally on 
the following account, because the writers, from 
whose statements we obtain our information, 
lived in an age when the Egyptian priesthood 
had already suffered many and important alte- 
rations, and had been deprived of a large por- 
tion of their former consideration and influence. 
Hach successive revolution in the state must 
have had a direct bearing on them, or, rather, 
they must have been the first with whom it 
came in contact, 


nished, and their sphere of action circum. 
scribed. Under the Persian sway, in particular, 
their power must have been reduced to within 
but narrow limits, and our only wonder is, 
when we consider the strong hostility displayed 
by these conquerors towards the sacerdotal or 
ruling caste, that it did not fall entirely to the 
ground. Herod. then, and still more the writers 
from whom Diod. S. has received his informa- 
tion on this subject, saw merely ihe shadow of 
that extensive power and influence, which the 
priests of Egypt had formerly possessed. And 
yet, even in the statements, which we obtain 
from this quarter, traces may easily be found 
of what the Egyptian hierarchy once was; so 
that from these, when taken together, we are 
enabled to form a tolerably accurate idea of the 
earlier power, which this remarkable order had 
enjoyed. The sacerdotal caste was spread over 
the whole of Egypt; their chief places of abode, 
however, were the great cities, which, at one 
time or other, had been the capitals of the land, 
or else had held a high rank among the other 
Egyptian cities. These were Thebes, Memphis, 
Sais, Heliopolis, &c. Here, too, were the chief 
temples, which are so often mentioned in the 
accounts of Herod. and other writers, Every 
Egyptian priest had to belong to the service of 
some particular deity, or, in other words, to be 
attached to some temple. The number of priests 
for any deity was never determined; nor could 
it indeed have been subjected to any regulations 
on this head, since priesthood was hereditary in 
families, and these must have been more or less 
numerous according to circumstances. Not only 
was the priestly caste hereditary in its nature 
but also the priesthoods of individual deities, 
The sons, for example, of the priests of Vulcan 
at Memphis, could not enter as members into 
the sacerdotal college at Heliopolis; nor could 
the offspring of the priests of Heliopolis come 
into the college of Memphis. Strange as this 
regulation may appear, it was nevertheless a 
natural one. Each templé bad extensive por- 
tions of land attached to it, the revenues of 
which, belonging as they did to those, whose 
forefathers had erected the temple, were received 
58 
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by the priests as matters of hereditary right, and 
made those, who tilled these lands, be regarded 


as their dependents or subjects. Hence, as both 
the temple-lands and revenues were inherited, 


the sacerdotal colleges had of consequence to be 


kept distinct. The priesthood, moreover, of each 
temple was carefully organized. They had a 
high-priest over them, whose office was likewise 
hereditary. It need hardly be remarked, that 
there must have been gradations also among the 
various high-priests, and that those of Thebes, 
Memphis, and the other chief cities of the coun- 
try, must have stood at the head of the order, 
These were, in a certain sense, a species of he- 
reditary princes, who stood by the side of the 
monarchs, and enjoyed almost equal privileges, 
Their Egyptian title was Piromis, which Herod. 
translates by zaAds za? dryeebds, i. e. “ noble and 
good,” and which points not so much to moral 
excellence as to nobility of origin. (Compare 
Weicker, Theogn. Relig. p. xxiv.) Their statues 
were placed in the temples. Whenever they are 
mentioned in the history of the country, they 
appear as the first persons in the state; even in 
the Mosaic age. When Joseph was to be ele- 
vated to power, he had to connect himself by 
marriage with the sacerdotal caste, and was 
united to the daughter of the high-priest at On, 
or Heliopolis. The organization of the inferior 
priesthood was different probably in different 
cities, according to the situation and wants of 
the surrounding country. They formed not only 
the ruling caste, and supplied from their num- 
ber all the offices of government, but were in 
possession likewise of all the learning and know- 
ledge of the land, and the exercise of this last 
had always immediate reference to the wants of 
the adjacent population. We must banish the 
idea, then, that the priests of Egypt were merely 
the ministers of religion, or that religious obser- 
vances constituted their principal employment. 
They were, on the contrary, judges also, physi- 
cians, astronomers, architects; in a word, they 
had charge of every department that was in any 
way connected with learning and science. It 
appears, from the whole tenor of Egyptian his- 
tory, that each of the great cities of the land 
possessed originally one chief temple, which, in 
process of time, became the head temple of the 
surrounding district, and the deity worshipped 
in it the local or patron deity of the adjacent 
country. The priests of Memphis were always 
styled, (according to the nomenclature of the 
Greeks,) priests of Vulcan; those of Thebes, 
priests of the Theban Jove ; those of Sais, 
priests of the Sun; &c. These head-temples 
mark the first settlements of the sacerdotal co- 
lonies as they gradually descended the valley of 
the Nile. The number of deities, to whom 
temples were erected, in Upper Egypt at least, 
seems to have been always very limited. In 
this quarter we hear merely of the temples of 
Ammon, Osiris, Isis, and Typho. In Middle 
and Lower Egypt, the number appears to have 
been gradually enlarged.—The next subject of 
enquiry has reference to the revenues of the sa- 
cerdotal order. Here also we must dismiss the 
too common opinion, that the priests of Egypt 
were a class supported by the monarch, or the 
state, They were, on the contrary, the principal 
landholders of the country, and, besides them, 
the right of holding lands was enjoyed only by 
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the king and the military caste. Changes, of 
course, must have ensued amid the various po- 
litical revolutions, to which the state has been 
subject, in this important branch of the sacer- 
dotal power, yet none of such a nature as mate- 
_rially to affect the right itself; and hence we 
find that a large, if not the largest and fairest, 


portion of the lands of Egypt, remained always 
-in the hands of the priests. 


To each temple, 
as has already been remarked, were attached 
extensive domains, the common possession of 
the whole fraternity, and their original place of 
settlement. These lands were let out for a mo- 
derate sum, and the revenue derived from them 
went to the common treasury of the temple, 
over which a superintendent, or treasurer, was 
placed, who was also a member of the sacerdotal 
body. From this treasury were supplied the 
wants of the various families, which composed 
the sacred college. They had also a common 
table in their respective temples, which was 
daily provided with all the good things, not 
excepting imported wines, which their rules 
allowed: so that no part of their private pro- 
perty was required for their immediate support. 
For that they possessed private property, 1s not 
only apparent from the circumstance of their 
marrying, and having families, but itis also ex- 
pressly asserted by Herodotus. From all which 
has been said, then, it follows, that the sacer- 
dotal families of Egypt were the richest and 
most distinguished in the land, and that the 
whole order formed, in fact, a highly-privileged 
nobility. The priests of Egypt were distin- 
guished for great cleanliness of person and pe- 
culiarity of attire. It cannot be doubted but 
that the nature of the climate, and the cha- 
racter of the country exercised a great influence, 
not only on these points, but also on their gene- 
ral mode of life: though, independent of . this, 
they would seem to have been well aware how 
important agents general cleanliness, and fre- 
quent ablutions become in producing and esta- 
blishing the blessings of health, both in indi- 
viduals and communities. Hence the con- 
spicuous example of external cleanliness, which 
they made a point of shewing to the lower 
orders, They wore garments of linen, or per- 
haps, more properly, of cotton, (Schmidt, de 
Sacerd. Ægypt. 26.) fresh washed, taking par- 
ticular care to have them always clean. They 
shaved all, parts of their body once in three 
days. They wore shoes made of byblus, bathed 
themselves twice in cold water by day, and 
twice by night, and entirely rejected the use of 
woollen garments. (Heeren's Ideen, 2, 2, 125.) 


17. Military Caste. 


Next to the sacerdotal caste came that of the 
soldiers or warriors. (Herod. 2, 155.—Diod. S. 
1; 73.) The origin of this caste is unknown. 
We cannot say whether it was coeval with the 
division of nomes, or, what is more probable, 
arose when all Egypt was formed into one mo- 
narchy. The Egyptian soldiers were divided 
into two great classes, the Hormotybii and the 
Calasirvii. Particular districts or nomes were 
assigned to each, and, according to Herod. (2, 
165.) the former, when most numerous, fur- 
nished 160,000 men; and the latter, 250,000, 
Mechanical occupations were thought incon- 
sistent with their dignity, which, like that of the 
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priests, was transmitted from father to son. 
They could attend, however, to the labors of 
agriculture, They had the use of lands like the 
king and the priests, and each person’s share 
was a quantity, which Herod. calls 12 arourai, 
(Compare Herod. 2, 168. where the value of the 
aroura is given.) A body of 1000 men from 
each class was annually appointed to guard the 
king’s person, and during this service they re- 
ceived a fixed allowance of bread, meat, and 
wine. We do not know what means were 
taken to limit the numbers of this class, so as 
to keep the produce of their lands equal to their 
support; nor have we any information about 
their mode of managing their farms. They 
might have let them, and enjoyed a rent, as the 
priests did; or they might have cultivated their 
fields, when they were not in actual service. 
During the later periods of the monarchy, the 
principal military force was kept in the Delta, 
which was most exposed to foreign invasion. 
(Heeren’s Ideen, 2, 2, 135, — Long’s Anc, 
Geogr. 58.) 


18. Egyptian Customs and Ceremonies. 


Herod., Diod. S., and Plut. have entered at 
large into an account of the manners and 
opinions of the ancient Egyptians; but it is 
difficult to ascertain in what precise proportion 
we ought to consider their information as ac- 
curate. A few insulated observations, however, 
are sufficiently striking to attract our attention $ 
and there are some passages of Strabo, whose 
veracity, with respect to what he had seen, is 
undoubted, which will serve to afford us an 
introductory view of some of their usages. He 
gives us, for example, an interesting description 
of the usual form of the Egyptian temples, and 
of the habits of the sacred animals, which were 
frequently kept in them. “ At the entrance of 
the sacred enclosure,’ says this writer, (17, p. 
805. Cas.) “ there is a paved area, about 100 
feet wide, or alittle less, and three or four times 
as long, or sometimes even more: this area is 
called the dromus or course, as in the line of 
Callim. ‘ This sacred course the great Anubis 
claims” On each side of the whole length of 
this area is a row of sphinxes of stone, at the 
distance of 30 fect, or a little more, from each 
other; one row on the right hand, and another 
on the left. Beyond these is the first great pro- 
pylæon; then, as you advance, a second and a 
third; their number not being limited any more 
than that of the sphimxes, but both varying in 
various temples, as well as the length and 
breadth of the dromus. Next to the propylea 
is the temple, properly so called, consisting of a 
large and splendid pronaos, and a moderate 
cella or secos, without any image, at least in a ” 
human form, but commonly with the representa- 
tion of some animal. On each side of the pro- 
naos there is a projecting wing, that is, a wall 
of equal height with the temple ; at the begin- 
ning of the wings their distance from each 
other is a little more than the breadth of the 
extreme border of the temple; but, as we ad- 
vance forwards, they incline until it becomes 
about 80 or 90 fect. The walls are sculptured 
with the representations of large figures, in the 
style of the Etruscan, or the very ancient Greek, 
decorations. Some of their buildings are en- 
cumbered with a multitude of riae as at 
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Memphis, in a barbarous style of architecture ; 
for, besides that the columns are heavy and 
numerous, and in a variety of rows, they have 
nothing graceful or picturesque about them, but 
merely exhibit ill-directed labor without good 
taste. At Memphis there are several temples, 
among which is that lof Apis, or Osiris, where 
the bull Apis is fed in a ‘sacred stable, being 
honored as a deity: he has white spots on his 
forehead, and on .some other small parts of his 
body, but with this exception he is completely 
black. In front of the stable is a court, with 
another stable appropriated to his mother : into 
this court the bull is turned at certain hours, 
especially when he is to be exhibited to strangers, 
who, however, are allowed to see him at other 
times through a window of his stable: when he 
has leaped about and taken his exercise, he is 
soon shut up again. In the dromus of the 
temple of Vulcan it is usual to exhibit combats 
of bulls, the animals being fed for this express 
purpose. There is also a temple of Aphrodite, 
or Venus, and another of Serapis, in a very 
sandy place, where we saw some of the Sphinxes 
already buried up to the neck by the effect of 
the winds. In the city of Arsinoe, which was 
formerly called Crocodilopolis, the crocodile is 
worshipped, and a sacred crocodile is kept in a 
pond, who is perfectly tame, and familiar with 
the priests. He is called Suchos; they feed 
him with corn, and meat, and wine, which are 
continually brought to him by strangers. The 
friend, who conducted us, had provided a cake, 
and some meat, and a vessel of water and honey: 
we found him on the bank of his pond; the 
priests held open his mouth, while one of their 
number put the cake and the meat into it, and 
then poured the liquor on them. The animal 
then jumped into the pond, and crossed to the 
opposite side, where he was again fed in a 
similar manner, with the offerings of another 
visiter.” It appears, therefore, that, in the days 
of Augustus, these sacred animals were not 
regarded with much more awe than the inmates 
of a menagerie in modern times. The stories of 
Herod., though told with an elegant simplicity, 
and with every appearance of good faith, are 
by no means free from a frequent mixture of 
fable, and, with respect to his Egyptian ety- 
mologies, he is almost universally mistaken ; 
but his account of the ceremonies observed in 
the preparation of the mummies, has many 
marks of authenticity, and he is perfectly cor- 
rect in asserting that the most expensive of the 
modes of embalming is in imitation of that of 
Osiris,—a circumstance which he could not 
easily have conjectured without direct and ac- 
curate information. 'There is, however, a still 
stronger confirmation of the veracity of Diod. S., 
from the coincidence of a number of customs, 
which he mentions, with a variety of Egyptian 
monuments still existing. He tells us that a 
talent of silver was sometimes expended on the 
funeral of an individual, «“ The relations of the 
deceased announce,” he says, “to the judges, 
and to all the connexions of the family, the time 
appointed for the ceremony, which includes the 
passage of the deceased over the lake or canal 
of the nome, to which he belonged. : Two and 
forty judges are then collected and arranged in 
a semicircle, which is situated beyond the canal ; 
the boat is ic and the pilot is called by 
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‘the Egyptians Charon, whence it is said that 


Orpheus borrowed the mythological character of 
this personage. Before the coffin is put into the 
boat, the law permits any one, who chooses, to 
produce his accusations; andif it is proved that 
the life of the deceased was criminal, the fune- 
ral is prohibited, while all false accusations are 
severely punished. If there are no accusations, 
or when they have been repelled, the relations 
of the deceased lay aside their lamentations, and 
pronounce his encomiums; asserting that he is 
about to pass a happy eternity with the pious, 
in the regions of Hades; and the body is finally 
deposited in the catacomb prepared for it.” 
The history of so extraordinary a ceremony 
certainly required some confirmation to make it 
appear consistent with probability; but the 
number of 42 judges is found in a great variety 


of pictural representations, and in some inscrip- 


tions, so that the account must have been given 
by a person well acquainted with the practice of 
the country; and, when thus established, it 
demonstrates also the truth of the received 
opinion, that the Egyptians believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. In cases of 
civil law-suits, the number of judges, according 
to the same author, was only 30. The pleadings 
of the advocates were all conducted in writing 
only, in order that the feelings of the judges 
might not be improperly biassed by the too 
energetic eloquence of an impassioned orator; 
and the president delivered the sentence of his 
colleagues, by the form of touching the success- 
ful party with the symbol of justice, which he 
wore. (Suppl. to the Encycl. Brit. 4, 1, 51.) 


19. Motives for Embalming Bodies. 


It has often been observed, that the practice of 
embalming the dead, and preserving them with 
so much care and in so costly a manner, seems 
to indicate some peculiarity in the opinions of 
the Egyptian philosophers respecting the fate 
of the soul. On this subject we have no pre- 
cise and satisfactory information. The ancient 
writers have left us only a few hints, more. or 
less ebscure, which scarcely afford anything be- 
yond a mere foundation for conjectures.. The 
President de Goguet, relying on a statement of 
Servius, supposes that the Egyptians embalmed 
their dead for the sake of maintaining the con- 
nexion between the soul and the body, and pre- 
venting the former from transmigrating. (Orig. 
of Laws, 3, 68. Eng. transl.) According to the 
Egyptian doctrine of transmigration, as explained 
by Herod. (2, 127.) the soul of a man passed 
through the bodies of all living creatures, and 
returned to inhabit a human form at the lex- 
piration of 3000 years. The cycle, however, 
does not commence until the body begins to 
perish, and the second human habitation of the 
soul is a new one. The pains and torments, 
therefore, of passing through this cycle of 3000 
years, and through animals innumerable, might 
be reserved for those whose actions in life did 
not entitle them to be made into mummies, and 
whose bodies would therefore be exposed to 
decay. In a second trial in the world, the un- 
fortunate penitent might avoid his former errors. 
Hence, say the advocates of this opinion, the 
body of a father or an ancestor was often given 
as a pledge or security, and it was one which 
was valued more highly than any other. It 
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was the most sacred of all the obligations, which 
a man could bind himself by,and the recovery 
of the pledge, by performing the stipulated con- 
dition, was an indispensable duty. (Long’s Anc. 
Geogr. 61.) Others have imagined, that the 
yiews, with which the Egyptians embalm their 
dead bodies, were more akin to those, which 


Saga . 
| rendered the Greeks and Romans so anxious to 


perform the usual rites of sepulture to their de- 
parted warriors, namely, an idea that these 
solemnities expedited the journey of the soul to 
the appointed region, where it was to receive 
judgment for its former deeds, and to have its 
future doom fixed accordingly. This, they 
maintain, is implied by the prayer, said to have 
been uttered by one of the embalmers in the 
mame of the deceased, entreating the divine 
powers to receive his soul into the region of the 
gods. (Porphyr. de Abst. 4, 10—Prichard’s 
Anal. of Egypt. Myth. 200.) Perhaps, how- 
ever, the practice of embalming in Egypt was 


the result more of necessity than of choice, and, 


like many other of the customs of the land, may 
have been identified by the priests with the na- 
tional religion, in order to ensure its continuance. 
In accordance with this idea are the following 
remarks of an able writer, to whom we have 
already referred. (Amer. Quart. Rev. 9, 6.) 
The rites of sepulture in Egypt grew out, he ob- 
serves, of circumstances peculiar to that coun- 
try. The scarcity of fuel precluded the use of 
the funeral pile ; the rocks, which bounded the 
valley, denied a grave; and the sands of the 
deserts afforded no protection from outrage by 
wild beasts; while the valley, regularly imun- 
dated, forbade it to be used as a charnel-house, 
under penalty of pestilence to the living. Hence 
grew the use of antiseptic substances, in which 
the nation became so skilled, as to render the 
bodies of their dead inaccessible to the ordinary 
process of decay. 


20. Arts and Manufactures of the Egyptians. 


The topics, on which we here propose to dwell 
for a moment, derive no small degree of elu- 
cidation from the paintings discovered in the 
tombs of Egypt. (Compare Descr. de l’ Egypte, 
Planches, 1,61.) To these, therefore, we shall 
occasionally refer during the present part of our 
subject. Weaving appears to have been the 
employment of a large majority of the nation. 
When the prophet Isaiah describes the misfor- 
tune, which threatened Egypt and its working 
classes, he mentions the weavers after the fishers. 
« To shame shall be brought all they, that comb 
fine the cotton, the weavers of white garments.” 
(19, 9. Gesenius’s transi.) According to He- 
rod. (2, 35.) weaving was an occupation of the 
men, and therefore not merely a domestic em- 
ployment, but a business carried on also in large 
establishments or manufactories. From the 
Rosetta inscription (lines 17, 18.) where it is 
said, that the king had remitted two-thirds of 
the cotton garments, (Beocivey bboviav,) accus- 
tomed to be contributed from the temples to the 
royal treasury, it is very probable that such ma- 
nufactures belonged to the temples, and were 
under the control of the priests. Ameilhoun 
(Inscr. de Rosette, § 12, 20.) supposes, what is 
not unlikely, that the temples had the monopoly 
of the stuffs, which were sold as bandages for 
the mummies, The process of weaving is fre- 
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quently the subject of Egyptian paintings. It 
is depicted in the most pleasing manner, in the 
drawing given by Minutoli (Pl. 24, 2.) from the 
tombs of Beni Hassan, The loom is here of 
very simple construction, and is fastened to four 
props or supports driven into the ground. The 
finished part of the work is chequered green 
and yellow, the byssus being generally dyed 
before weaving. Even as early as the time of 
Moses, this class of manufactures had attained 
to very great perfection, (Goguet, Orig. of 
Laws, 2, 86.) and, at a still more distant period, 
the time of Joseph (Genes. 45, 22.) fine vest- 
ments were among the articles most usually 
bestowed as presents. We have’ no necessity, 
however, to go back to these authorities; the 
monuments speak a language, which cannot be 
misunderstood. Both in the plates accompany- 
ing the great French work on Egypt, as well as 
the drawings obtained by Belzoni from the 
tombs of the kings at Thebes, and those given 
by Minutoli, we see these vestments in all their 
gay colors, and of various degrees of fineness. 
Some are so fine that the limbs appear through 
them. (Compare, in particular, the vestment of 
the king, as given in the Deser. de ? Egypte, 
Planches, 2. pl.31, and Belzoni’s plates.) Others, 
on the contrary, are of a thicker texture. The 
kings and warriors commonly wear short gar- 
ments; the agricultural and working classes, 
merely akind of white apron. The priests have 
long vestments, sometimes white, at other times 
with white and red stripes: sometimes adorned 
with stars, at other times with flowers, and 
again glittering with all the colors of the East. 
Whether silk vestments can be found among 
them, remains still undecided. (Heeren’s Ideen, 
2, 2, 368.) That the skill of the Egyptians in 
the application of colors, kept pace with that 
displayed in the art of weaving, is evident from 
what has already been remarked. We find 
among them all colors ; white, yellow, red, blue, 
green, and black. What the coloring materials 
themselves were, how far they were obtained 
from Egypt, or to what extent they were brought 
from Babylonia and India, cannot be clearly 
determined. That the Tyrians had a share in 
these, will appear more than probable, when we 
call to mind that they were permitted to have 
an establishment or factory at Memphis. Next 
in importance to weaving must be ranked Me- 
tallurgy. If an inference may be drawn from 
the paintings, to which allusion has already been 
made, it would be, that, atthe period, when they 
were executed, iron was either unknown to the 
people of Egypt, or else but little used in com- 
parison with brass. As far as we can judge 
from the color, which is always green, brass 
seems to have been constantly employed, where 
in other nations iron wonld be. The war-cha- 
riots appear to be entirely of the former metal. 
Their green color, as well as their shape, and 
the lightness and elegance of their wheels, are 
thought clearly to indicate this. The arms, 
moreover, of the Egyptians, appear to be nearly 
all of brass, and not only the swords, but the 
bows, also, and quivers are made of it. These, 
together with the instruments for cutting, which 
are found depicted among the hieroglyphics, 
are always green. As regards the elegance of 
form, and the various ornaments displayed in 
the articles, to which we Baye referred, aş 
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well as in others of a domestic character; it may 
be remarked that the Egyptians can stand a 
very advantageous comparison with the other 
nations of antiquity, the Greeks not excepted. 
Their couches and seats might serve as pat- 
terns even for our own. (Compare Deser. de 
2’ Egypte, Planches, 2,89.) Their silver tripods, 
the beautiful baskets and distaffs of their fe- 
males, as we see them in their paintings, were 
known even in the days of the Odyssey. (Od. 
‘4, 128. segg.) Their musical instruments, and 
above all their harps, exceed those of modern 
times in the beauty of their shape. (Deser. de 
V Egypte, Planches, 2,91.) From the sacred 
writings, too, an inference may be fairly drawn 
relative to the progress, which the Egyptians 
had made in metallurgy, for the Hebrews car- 
ried out with them from the land, no mean ac- 
quaintance with it. They distinguished between 
gold and fine gold, and must have consequently 
known how to purify gold, and to separate it 
from all heterogeneous matter, The figures of 
the Cherubim, and the form of the golden can- 
dlestick, prove that they could cast and work the 
metal. (Drummond’s Orig. 2,268.) Another 
important branch of the domestic arts was Pot- 
tery, in which the Egyptians displayed a skill 
not at all inferior to that of the Greeks. The 
country possessed a species of clay extremely 
well adapted to this purpose, and which is still 
found there. (Reynier, Economies des Egypt. 
p- 274.) Coptos was the chief seat of this 
branch of industry, as Keft, (or Kuft,) in its 
immediate vicinity, is at the present day. The 
vases, thus manufactured, served for holding the 
water of the Nile, to which they were believed 
to impart an agreeable coolness, an opinion 
which prevaiis even in modern times. Besides, 
however, being applied to household purposes, 
they were used also for the purpose of holding 
the mummies of the sacred animals, such as the 
ibis and others. The vases depicted on the 
monuments of Egypt are sometimes adorned 
with the most brilliant colors. 


21. Trade of Egypt. 

Nature has destined Egypt by its products, 
its general character, and its geographical posi- 
tion, for one of the principal trading countries 
of the globe. Neither the despotism under 
which it has groaned for centuries, nor the 
bloody feuds and wars, of which it has so often 
been the scene, have operated for any length of 
time, to deprive it of these advantages; the pur- 
poses of Nature may be impeded, but they 
cannot be wholly destroyed. The situation of 
Neypt, a fertile district, abounding in the first 
necessaries of life, between the arid deserts of 
Asia and Africa, has, in all ages, given ita value, 
which, in another position, it could not have. 
From the time of Jacob to the present day, it 
has been the granary of the less fertile neigh- 
bouring countries. The natural facilities for 
internal communication were, at an early period, 
increased by the formation of canals, which 
united the various arms of the river, which 
bound or flow through the Delta. From Syene 
to about lat. 31° N. there is one uninterrupted 
boat-navigation, which is seldom impeded for 
want of water. The conveyance of articles up 
the stream is favored at certain seasons by the 
steady winds es the north, A description of 
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the Nile-boat, called Baris, is given by Herod. 
(2, 96.) One of the great national festivals, 
that of Artemis at Bubastis, was celebrated dur- 
ing the annual inundation: the people, in boats, 
sailed from one town to another, and their num- 
bers were increased by the inhabitants of every 
town, which was visited. As it was an idle time 
for the agriculturists, like the winter of other 
climates, it was spent in carousing and drunken- 
ness. The quantity of wine consumed was im- 
mense, and the whole of it was procured’ by 
giving in exchange Egyptian commodities. The 
Egyptians were never a nation of sailors; for 
their country furnished no materials for building 
large vessels. Till the time of Psammetichus, 
foreigners, though allowed to trade there, were 
subject to many strict regulations, and were re- 
garded as suspicious persons. Egypt, being a 
grain-country, would be more likely to receive 
the visits of foreigners, than to make, herself, 
any active commercial speculations. The later 
Pharaohs, after Psammetichus, as also the Pto- 
lemies, could only then build fleets, when the 
woods of Phoenicia were under their control; 
and it is well known what bloody wars were 
carried on for the possession of these regions, 
between the Ptolemies and Seleucide, It may 
be easily imagined, too, that the Tyrians and 
Sidonians were never anxious to make the 
Egyptians a maritime people, even if the latter 
had possessed the inclination to become such. 
The true reason why the Egyptians forbade all 
foreigners from approaching their coast, is to be 
found in the peculiar character of early com- 
merce; all the nations, which trafficked on the 
Mediterranean, were at that time pirates, with 
whom the carrying away the inhabitants from 
the coasts, and selling them for slaves had be- 
come a lucrative branch of commerce. It was 
natural, then, that a people, who had no ships 
of their own to oppose to such visitants, should 
forbid them, under any pretext, to approach 
their coasts. Passages occur, it is true, in the 
ancient writers, which render it doubtful, whe- 
ther {here were not some exceptions to what 
has just been remarked. Homer makes Mene- 
laus to have sailed to Egypt, and Diod. S. men- 
tions a maritime city, named Thonis, to which 
he assigns a great antiquity. The colonies, too, 
which are said to have sailed from Egypt to 
Greece, as, for example, those of Danaus and 
Cecrops, suppose an acquaintance with the art 
of navigation. The question, however, admits 
of a serious consideration whether the Phoeni- 
cians were not in these cases the agents of com- 
merce and transportation. The reign of Psam- 
metichus and his successors, changed the cha- 
racter of the Egyptians, or at least altered the 
old and settled polity of the country. Foreign 
merchants were subject to fewer restraints ; the 
exchange of Egyptian commodities was ex- 
tended ; and, as Herod. expressly remarks, agri- 
culture and individual wealth were never so 
much improved in Egypt as under this system 
of free trade. The Egyptian kings now ac- 
quired a fleet, the materials for which, or the 
vessels themselves, they could procure from the 
Phænicians or the Greeks. Neco, the successor 
of Psammetichus, and the conqueror of Jeru- 
salem, (Herod. 2, 159, Compare 2 Kings, 23. 
Jerem. 46,) formed the project of uniting the 
Nile to the Red Sea by a canal; this canal wag 
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not completed till the time of Darius I., the 
Persian king. The object of the Pharaohs, and 
| the monarchs of Persia, was to facilitate the 
transportation of commodities from the Red Sea 
to Egypt; for the Egyptians had long been ac- 
customed to receive the products of India and 
Arabia up this gulf. This artificial channel was 
neglected, on account of the difficulty of navi- 
gating the northern part of the Red Sea; it ex- 
isted under the Ptolemies, but a land communi- 
cation was also formed between Coptos and the 
port of Myos-hormos and Berenice on the gulf, 
and this remained for a long time the great com- 
mercial road between the western and the eastern 
world. In Upper Egypt, the city of Thebes 
was once the centre of commerce for Africa and 
Arabia : under its colossal porticoes and market- 
houses, the wares of southern Africa, and the 
products of Arabia and India were collected. 
its fame had spread, probably through the Pha- 
nician traders, as far as the country of the Ho- 
meric poems. (X. 9, 381.) A modern traveller, 
Denon, standing amid the ruins of Thebes, conld 
feel and comprehend the advantages of its situa- 
tion: he could compute the number of days’ 
journey, which separated him from the towns of 
‘Arabia, the emporium of Meroe, and the cities 
of central Africa. In the mountains east of 
Thebes, the precious metals were once found : 
-the mines were worked by prisoners of war, or 
by slaves. Agatharchides, a Greek geographer 
(Geogr. Gr. Min. 1, 212. Huds.) in the time of 
the 4th Ptolemy, visited these mines, of which 
he has given a most exact description. Thus 
Thebes possessed in the precious metals, one of 
those articles of commerce which invite strangers. 
Memphis, in Lower Egypt, was the centre of 
commerce when Herod. visited Egypt. The 
gold, ivory, and slaves of Africa, the salt of the 
desert, wine imported from Greece and Phænicia 
twice a year, with the products of India and 
Yemen, were collected in this market. In ex- 
change the merchants received the precious 
metals, grain, and linen, (or perhaps cotton,) 
cloths, which Herod. compares with those of 
Colchis. Amasis, who was an usurper, anda 
prince fond of foreign luxuries, did not scruple 
to make great innovations. He admitted fo- 
reigners more freely into Lower Egypt, and 
appointed Naucratis, on the Canopic branch, 
as the residence of the Greek merchants. He 
carried his liberality so far as to permit non-resi- 
. dent Greeks to build temples to their national 
gods, and use the precincts as market-places : 
several Ionian and Dorian cities of Asia, toge- 
ther with the town of Mitylene, built a noble 
temple, called the Hellenium, and by their joint 
votes appointed the superintendents of the mar- 
ket, and the commercial establishment. Some 
other Greek towns also followed their example. 
(Long's Ano, Geogr. 64.—Heeren’s Ideen, 2, 2; 
373.) 


22. Ruins, &c. in Egypt and the Countries 
to the South. 


A native of France had the good fortune to 
trace to its cradle that ancient civilization of 
Egypt, in the elucidation of which the labors of 
his countryman Champollion had been so emi- 
nently successful, M. Cailliaud was the inde- 
fatigable traveller, who discovered, in the bosom 


of Ethiopia, the ruins of the far-famed Meroe, 


which, from every indication, which presents 
itself, was the parent city of the no less illustrious 


| Thebes. (Revue Encyclop. Janvier, 1823.) On 
| both banks of the Nile, beyond Nubia and the 
kingdom of Sennaar, he observed, and has de- 


scribed, with great exactitude, the uninterrupted 


| series of temples, pyramids, and colossal monu- 


ments, almost entirely similar to those of Egypt, 
which attest the long residence of the arts of civi- 


| lized life in countries now become the abode of 


barbarism. The environs of Dongola present, in 
this respect, one of the most remarkable subjects 
of contemplation; and So/eb, among other places, 
exhibits the remains of a temple, which may 
stand a comparison with the temple of Karnak 
at Thebes. (Ritter’s Erdkunde, 1, 611, ed. 2.— 
Cailliaud, Voyage à Meroé, Planches, 2. pl. 9.) 
Farther to the north, on the left bank of the 
Nile, at the entrance into Lower Nubia, is the 
great temple of Ipsamboul, Ebsamboul, or Abous- 
samboul, hollowed out of the rock, and on which 
may be read, in Greek characters, the name of 
Psammetichus, (656 B. 0.) It is supposed to 
have been dedicated to Osiris, and in its imme- 
diate vicinity stands another temple, consecrated, 
as is said, to Isis. From Ipsamboul to the very 
commencement of Egypt; the fertile valley of 
Lower Nubia ceases not for a moment to fix the 
attention of the traveller by an innumerable 
series of monuments, among which several tombs 
may be distinguished : the most remarkable tem- 
ples are those of Dent, which has all the marks ' 
of a very remote antiquity ; of Wady Seboua, or 
Essaboua, (the valley of Lions,) which announces 
itself by an avenue of Sphinxes, and where 
Burckhardt saw the type of several temples in 
the Thebaid ; of Dekke, (the ancient Pselcis,) 
the best preserved perhaps of all the Nubian 
temples, but at the same time one of the least 
ancient, and which, in its style of building, has 
a close resemblance to those of Hermonthis and 
Phile; of Girsché, which forms a striking con- 
trast to the preceding, for everything here dis- 
plays the infancy of the art, everything is rude 
and gigantic; of Dandour, and Khalapsché, 
(the ancient Ta/mis,) which belong, on the con- 
trary, to the fairest period of Egyptian architec- 
ture, and recall to mind the temples of Phile, 
Edfou, and Dendera; of the small temple of 
Dar-el-Waly, or the little monument cut in the 
rock at Khalapsché, the walls of which are co- 
vered with historical bas-reliefs of a highly inte- 
resting character ; in fine, of the ruins of Debout, 
probably the ancient Parembola. At the last 
cataract of the Nile, between the two islands of 
Philw and Elephantine, we enter on the territory 
of ancient Egypt. Here commences a new 
series of monuments of all kinds, so multiplied, 
and so richly wrought and ornamented, that it 
would be a vain effort to attempt to describe 
even the principal ones. Hence a rapid survey 
must suffice. Phile is, in some degree, nothing 
more than a group of edifices, but the most 
beautiful, at the same time, and the best pre- 
served, of any in Egypt. Here we may remark, 
in particular, the great temple dedicated to Isis, 
the principal divinity of the island; to the east 
of this a temple of smaller dimensions, sacred 
to Athor or Athyr, the Egyptian Aphrodite or 
Venus; and not far from these two, a chapel 
consecrated to the same goddess by one of the 
Ptolemies, In these ou and in twa 
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others, are to be seen a large number of bas- 
reliefs; many of them appearing to have refer- 
ence to the death of Osiris, whose tomb was said 
to be in a small island dependent on Phila, and 
the access to which was permitted the priests 
alone, (rò dary.) The temple to the south, at 
Elephantine, shews throughout emblems relating 
to the worship of Kneph, or Jupiter Ammon, 
who was its divinity. The great temple at Om- 
bos is remarkable for its peculiar construction, 
being divided into two symmetrical halves, and 
forming, as it were, two distinct temples: this 
double structure was in fact dedicated to two 
different divinities, each of whom had a distinct 
sanctuary; Aroeris, or Horus, regarded | as the 
Apollo of the Greeks; and a deity with the 
head of a crocodile, supposed by some to be Ty- 
pho, by others Saturn. (Deser. de PEgypte— 
Letronne, Rech, &c. p.78.) Edfou, or Apolli- 
nopolis Magna, offers to view prodigies of Egyp- 
tian architecture, both as regards the plan and 
execution, in its principal temple dedicated to 
Horus or Apollo. The eye and the phoenix 
there recall, more than once, the sun, and the 
astronomical periods in which he is supposed to 
die and arise again to life. Not far from Edfou 
are the famous grottos of Elethyia, a kind of 
catacombs, where are found represented a num- 
ber of scenes from the civil, and private life of 
the Egyptians, which throw great light on this 
interesting portion of their history. One of the 
most gigantic temples of the Thebaid is that at 
Esna, the ancient Latopolis, covered within and 
without with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics : the 
figure of Jupiter Ammon, with the head of a 
ram, continually recurring among these, shews 
that the temple was consecrated to this deity. 
A little distance to the north is a second temple, 
of much smaller size, and in ruins. Both have 
zodiacs resembling each other. The temple at 
Hermonthis, the modern Eymont, built, like 
many others, with remains of older edifices, is 
distinguished by peculiarities both in its struc- 
ture and ornaments: a large portion of the le- 
gend of Isis, Osiris, and Horus is represented in 
the sanctuary. Ermont stands in the valley of 
Thebes, which goes on enlarging itself on both 
banks of the Nile, until we reach the spot, 
where the ruins of Thebes with its hundred 
gates appear to end. The principal masses 
among these ruins, are indicated by the respec- 
tive positions of the four principal villages in the 
valley, Medinat-Abou and Quornah to the west, 
and Louksor and Karnak to the east. Every 
part is here covered with the remains of temples, 
colonnades, obelisks, pylones, colossal figures, 
avenues of sphinxes, sculptures, and paintings of 
all kinds. Most of the edifices now in ruins 
appear to have been rebuilt twice or thrice from 
their own débris. Amid the multitude of tem- 
ples and palaces, which almost bewilder the ob- 
server, the edifice known by the name of the 
Palace of Medinat-Abou is conspicuous, and the 
bas-reliefs of which represent the exploits and 
triumphs of a warrior, who is believed to be Se- 
sostris. Not far from this stands what was de- 
nominated by the ancients the Memnonium, or 
the palace of Memnon. (See Memnonium.) On 
this same side, a small temple of Isis, of a com- 
paratively recent epoch, presents a collection of 
curious and brilliant paintings. The Syrinx, a 
species of subterranean labyrinth, destined, no 
64 
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| doubt, for the celebration of mysterious festivals; 


the palace of Quornah, with a portico in the 
Grecian style; and at some distance to the 
north, a suite of galleries cut in the rocks of the 
Libyan chain, are what the left bank of the 
Nile still presents as most worthy of notice. 
On the right bank two magnificent obelisks, 
each of a single block of granite, together with 
two colossal figures, of the same monolithic con- 
struction, lofty pylones, and long peristyles, 
with bas-reliefs representing martial scenes, an- 
nounce the palace of Louksor. Rows of many 
hundred sphinxes, with the head of a ram, then 
lead, beyond Louksor, to a triumphal gate of 
the most elegant form, which conducts to a 
temple, whose majestic simplicity shews it to be 
one of the oldest monuments of the Thebaid; 
and yet, even this temple is built of the remains 
of earlier structures. At Karnac is the famous 
temple of Jupiter, Ammon, from which the 
traveller passes to the most colossal of all the 
edifices of Egypt, the palace of Karnac. The 
propylea are formed, not of columns, as else- 
where, but of a succession of colossal pylones, 
before which are statues no less colossal, partly 
in a sitting and partly ina standing posture: 
the rest of the structure is in unison with this, 
both for size and magnificence. To give some 
idea of its vast dimensions it will suffice to say, 
that the principal court of this edifice could 
easily contain within it all the monuments at 
Phil. (On the ruins of Thebes, compare the 
memoir of Jollois and Devilliers, in the Descr. de 
“Egypte, 1, ch. 9. and Hamilton’s Abgyptiaca.) 
The ruins of Keff, the ancient Coptos, and 
those of Kous, or Apollinopolis Parva, offer no- 
thing of any peculiar interest. At Denderah, 
however, the Tentyra or Tentyris of the Greeks, 
the case is different. Here, on the left bank of 
the Nile, stands the great temple dedicated to 
Athor, the Egyptian Venus, whose figure every 
where presents itself, in the bas-reliefs, in the 
capitals of the columns, &c. From this edifice 
was obtained the celebrated zodiac. (See Ten- 
tyra) Farther to the north, near the limits of 
the Thebaid, was Abydos, which had, like 
Thebes, its Memnonium and royal sepulchres ; 
but the palace of Memnon has’ almost entirely 
disappeared beneath the sand, the city being 
situate far from the Nile, in the vicinity of the 
Libyan chain, on the borders of the desert. 
Every thing in the ruins, which are found here, 
announces remote antiquity, and we know, in 
fact, that the magnificent Ptolemais, in the time 
of the Greek dynasty, had already taken the 
place of Abydos and Diospolis Parva among the 
cities of Egypt. .As we leave Denderah, the 
monuments become less frequent, destroyed as 
they have been by the hand of time, and the 
still more effectual process resorted to in mo- 
dern times, the limestone of which many are 
built being used by the inhabitants to burn into 
quick lime. Akhkmyn, the ancient Chemmis, 
(the Panopolis of the Greeks,) Kaou, or Antæ- 
opolis ; Soowt, or Lycopolis ; Akhmouneyn, an- 
other Chemmis, named by the Greeks Hermo- 
polis Magna, have merely a few ruins remain- 
ing, which in some instances are not devoid of 
magnificence. The temple of the great city of 
Hermes,» or the Egyptian Thoth, appears to 
Some to have been one of the most ancient of 
Egypt, (Belzoni’s Travels, 1, 45,— Compare 
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Jomard, Descr. de? Egypte,2,ch.14.) Not far from 
i this stood Ibeum, or the city of the Ibis, a bird 
consecrated to Thoth. Opposite Hermopolis, 
“ on the eastern bank of the Nile, arose, under 
° Hadrian, the city of Antinoopolis, on the side of 
the ancient Besa. (Letronne, Rech., p. 294, &c.) 
To the north-east of the city of Antinous, in 
the Arabian chain, are the hypogees of Beni- 
“Hassan, the Speos Artemidos of the ancients, 
| the largest and most deserving of attention of 
| any in the Heptanomis. (Jumard, Descr. de 
| Z Heptanomide, in the Descr. de l’ Egypte, 2, ch. 
16.) On the opposite bank of the Nile, as we 
descend the river, no traces are to be found 
of Cynopolis, Oxyrhynchus, and Heracleopolis 
Magna. The rich valley of Fayoum, the Arsi- 
noitic nome of the Greeks and Romans, soon 
opens on the view. At the entrance of this we 
see the first pyramid, and soon after a second, 
Í both built of bricks; the latter, however, in a 
' much better state of preservation than the other, 
and in every respect the more remarkable of the 
f two. (Jomard, Descr. du Nome Arsinoite, in 
| the Deser. de ?’ Egypte, 2, ch.17.) To the north 
| and east of this pyramid have been discovered 
the ruins of the famous labyrinth. Here too 
are seen the remains of the vast labors connected 
with the irrigation of ancient Egypt, aud of 
some of the most considerable, the canals exe- 
cuted by the nations of antiquity: here is the 
celebrated lake Meeris, the basin of which, pre- 
| pared by nature, the hand of man enlarged and 
vivified by opening a communication between it 
and the waters of the Nile. In the middle of 
Fayoum, the city of Medinat-el-Fayowm occu- 
pies, in part, the site of the ancient Crocodilo- 
polis, afterwards called Arsinoe. The environs 
are covered with ruins, which extend to the 
north, as far as the borders of the lake. Here 
are to be seen two enormous pedestals, which 
must have served for two colossal figures, and 
which the inhabitants, in fact, call the feet of 
Pharaoh. The principal group of ruins in this 
quarter, styled at the present day Kasr Karoun, 
was formerly a temple, of perhaps rather recent 
erection, and which Jomard believes was the 
seat of an oracle. After the country of canals 
comes that of the pyramids, of which the three 
most important ones are situate between Gizeh 
and Cairo, in the neighbourhood of Memphis, 
the second of the ancient capitals of Egypt, if 
not in the order of time, at least in that of size 
and magnificence. Unfortunately we have re- 
maining of this famous city, nothing but tombs 
and sepulchral grottoes, extending far into the 
Libyan desert. Some leagues from Memphis 
and the present city of Cairo, the division of 
Egypt, termed by the Greeks the Delta, com- 
mences. This quarter of the country became, in 
the time of Psammetichus, together with Sais 
its capital, famous for its temple of Neith or 
Minerva, and the centre of the Egyptian mo- 
| narchy. Powerful cities here arose 1m great 
numbers, such as Busiris, the new sepulchral 
city, the new tomb of Osiris ; Atarbechis, the city 
of Athor or Venus; Buto, the city of Latona ; 
Bubastis, dedicated to the goddess of the same 
name; Mendes, the city of Pan; Sebennytus, 
and many others. Tanis, according to the He- 
brew account, must have been built a long time 
before the days of Moses. Heliopolis, the city 
of the sun, called On in the sacred writings, was 
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situate withont the Delta, on the borders of the 
Arabian desert. It was already in ruins when 
Strabo visited the country. A single obelisk at 
present marks the site of this once illustrious 
city. At the other extremity of lower Egypt, 
but on the sea-coast, was erected, not far from 
the voluptuous Canopus, on the ruins of the 
ancient Rakotis, the city of Alexandria, the last 
of the ancient capitals of Egypt, the residence 
of the Ptolemies, the rival of Rome under the 
emperors in extent, splendor, and population ; 
and which, byits position, and its two harbours, 
was long the first capital of the ancient world.] 

Aitranus, [I. a Greek writer, who flourished 
about 320 x. c. He composed a treatise on mi- 
litary tactics, which he dedicated to the emperor 
Adrian. The best edition is that of Theursius 
and Arcerius, Lugd. Bat. 1613. 4to II. Clau- 
dius, a native of Præneste, who flourished about 
225 B. c. Although born in Italy, and of Latin 
parents, and almost constantly residing within 
the limits of his native country, he nevertheless 
acquired so complete a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of Greece, that Philostratus, if his testi- 
mony be worth quoting, makes him worthy of 
being compared with the purest Atticist, while 
Suidas states that he obtained the appellations 
of Mzalgdoyyos, (“ Honey-voiced,”) and M:à/- 
yàwrros, (“ Honey-tongued.”’) He appears to 
have been a man of extensive reading, and con- 
siderable information. His “ Various History,” 
Hola ‘Irrogiz, in fourteen books, is a collection 
of extracts from different works, themes very 
probably which he composed for the purpose of 
exercising himself in the Grecian tongue, and 
which his heirs very indiscreetly gave to the 
world. These extracts may be regarded as the 
earliest on the list of Æna. The Various His- 
tory of Ælian evinces neither taste, judgment, 
nor powers of critical discrimination. Its chief 
claim to attention rests on its having preserved 
from oblivion some fragments of authors, the 
rest of whose works are lost. It is to be regretted 
that Ælian, instead of giving these extracts in 
the language of the writers themselves, has 
thought fit to array them in a garb of his own. 
Ælian composed also a pretended History of 
Animals, Weg) G#wy idi0rn7r0s, in seventeen books, 
each of which is subdivided into small chapters. 
This zoological compilation is full of absurd 
stories, intermingled occasionally with interesting 
notices. To this same writer are also ascribed 
twenty Epistles on rural affairs, Ç Aygouxixa? 
terror) which possess very little interest. 
lian led a life of celibacy, and died at the age 
of 60 years or over. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr. 
4,195.5, 377.) The best editions of the Var. 
Hist. are, that of Gronovius, Amst. 4to. 1731. 
2 vols. and that of Kuhnius, Lips. 8vo. 1778, 
2 vols. The best edition of the Hist. of Animals 
is that of Schneider, Lips. 8vo. 1784. } 

Ex1vs, I. Gallus, [see Gallus, ILI.] II. 
Publius, one of the first quæstors chosen from 
the plebeians at Rome, Ziv. 4, 54. III. Sa- 
turninus, a satyrist, thrown down from the Tar- 
peian rock for writing verses against Tiberius, 
IV. Sejanus, see Sejanus. [V. Sextus 
Poetus Catus, an eminent Roman lawyer, who 
lived in the 6th century from the foundation of 
the city. He filled in succession the offices of 
ædile, consul, and censor, and gave his name to 
a part of the Roman law. When Cneus Fla- 
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yius, the” clerk of Appius Claudius Cæcus, had | 
made known to the people the forms to be ob- 
served in prosecuting law-suits, and the days on 
which actions could be brought, the patricians, 
irritated at this, contrived new forms of process, 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed 
them in writing by certain segret marks. These 
forms, however, were subsequently published by 
Ælius Catus, and his book was named Jus 
Ailianum, as that of Flavius was styled Jus Fla- 
vianum. Ennius calls him, on account of his 
knowledge of the civil law, egregie cordatus 
homo, “ a remarkably wise man.’ (Cie, de 
Orat. 1, 45.) Notwithstanding the opinions of 
Grotius and Bertrand, Ælius must be regarded 
as the author of the work entitled Tripartita 
Alii, which is so styled from its containing, 
1. The text of the law; 2. Its interpretation ; 
3. The egis actio, or the forms to be observed in 
going to law. Ælius Catus, on receiving the 
consulship, became remarkable for the austere 
simplicity of his manners, eating from earthen 
vessels, and refusing the silver ones, which the 
Ætolian deputies offered him. When censor, 
with M. Cethegus, he assigned to the senate at 
the public games separate seats from the people. 
——VI. Spartianus, see Spartianus. VII. 
Stilo, see Stilo. VIII. Tubero, see Tubero. 
IX. Verus, see Verus. 

ArLLO, [Aang one of the Harpies: (see 
Harpyiæ.) Her name is derived from dda, 
procella. Compare Hesiod. Theog. 267, and 
Schol. ad loc.] 

ABMATHION, and Aimarura, see Emathion. 

ÆmILIA Lex, I, was enacted by the dictator 
Aimilius, a. u. c. 309. It ordained that the 
censorship, which was before quinquennial, 
should be limited to one year and a half. Liv. 
9, 33.——II. Another in the second consulship 
of Æmilius Mamercus, a. u.c. 392. It gave 
power to the eldest praetor to drive a nail in the 
Capitol on the ides of September. Liw. 7, 3. 
The driving of a nail was a superstitious cere- 
mony, by which the Romans supposed that a 
pestilence could be stopped, or an impending 
calamity averted. [The custom here alluded to 
‘was one of Etrurian origin, and had reference, 
in its first establishment, to the correction of the 
year, which became an easy task so soon as a 
true account of time was kept from the begin- 
ning to the end of the secle. Hence, for the 
sake of guarding against the confusion threat- 
ened by the moveable commencement of the 
years in the Fasti, the practice was resorted to 
of driving in the nail, which at Rome was done 
in the Capitoline temple. To this usage the 
Romans, after the dedication of that temple, 
were indebted for a true record of time. The 
meaning of this solemnity, which to later gene- 
rations, in their ignorance, appeared ludicrous, 
and which probably ceased as soon as the time 
for the consuls to enter upon office became fixed, 
had already been forgotten about the middle of 
the sixth century. Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist., 239. 
Cambr. transl, UI. Another, called Symp- 
tuaria, or Cibaria, proposed by M. Aimilius 
Lepidus, a. v. c. 675, limiting the kind and 
quantity of meats to be used at an entertain- 
ment. ‘Pliny ascribes this law to M. Scaurus. 
Plin. 8,57. Compare Macrob. Sat. 2, 13.] 
fs ÆmMILïA, [I. the name of a noble family at 
Rome, ss ks to an account cited by Plut, 
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(Vit. Num. 9.) Numa, having four sons, called 
one of them Mamercus, after the name of a son 
of Pythagoras, and gave him also the surname 
of Aumylius on account of his gentle and grace- 
ful manner of speaking.  (Aludass, blandus, 
affabitis.) From this prince the A‘milian 
family claimed descent. The whole story, how- 
ever, is manifestly fabulous, and it would appear 
that some writer, to flatter the pride of the family 
in question, invented this fictitious pedigree, and 
assigned four sons to the successor of Romulus. ] 
IL. A vestal who rekindled the fire of Vesta, 
which was extinguished, by putting her robe 
over it. Val. Max. 1, 1—Dionys. H. 2. 
III. The wife of Africanus the elder, famous 
for her behaviour to her husband, [when she 
had discovered that he was unfaithful.] Val. 
Max. 6, 7. IV. LepYda, daughter of Lepidus, 
married Drusus the younger, whom she dis- 
graced by her wantonness. She killed herself, 
when accused of adultery with a slave. Tacit. 
6, 40. V.A part of Italy, called also Fla- 
minia, [extending from Ariminum to Placentia. 
It formed one of the later subdivisions of the 
country.] Martial, 6, 85. VI. A public 
read leading from Placentia to Ariminum ; 
called after the consul Æmilius, who is supposed 
to have made it. Martial, 3, 4. 

JEminiinus, [I. ‘the second agnomen of P. 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus the younger, which 
he received as being the son of Paulus Æmi- 
lius. His adoption by the elder Africanus 
united the houses of the Scipios and Aumilii. 
II. A native of Mauritania, who was go- 
vernor of Pannonia and Mesia under Hostilia- 
nus and Gallus. Some successes over the bar- 
barians caused him to be proclaimed emperor by 
his soldiers. Gallus marched against him, but 
was murdered, together with his son Volusianus, 
by his own soldiers, who went over to the 
side of Aimilianus. The reign of the latter, 
however, was of short duration. Less than four 
months intervened between his victory and his 
fall. Valerian, one of the generals of Gallus, 
who had been sent by that emperor to bring the 
legions of Gaul and Germany to his aid, met 
Aimilanus in the plains of Spoleto, where the 
latter, like Gallus, was murdered by his own 
troops, who thereupon went over to Valerian. 
(Zosimus, 21, 25—Aurel. Vict—Eutrop. 9, 6.) 
II. A prefect of Egypt, in the reign of 
Gallienus. He assumed the imperial purple, 
but was defeated by Theodotus, a general of the 
emperor's, who sent him prisoner to Rome, 
where he was strangled. Treb. Gall. Tr. Tyre 
22.— Luseb. Hist, Eccl. 7, 32.] 

Aimintus, a name common to many indivi- 
duals, the most remarkable among whom were 
the following :—I. Censorinus, a cruel tyrant of 
Sicily, who , liberally rewarded those, who in- 
vented new ways of torturing. Paterculus gave 
him a brazen horse for this purpose, and the 
tyrant made the first experiment upon the donor, 
Plut. de Fort. Rom. II. Lepidus, a youth, 
who had a statue in the Capitol, for saving the 
hfe of a citizen in a battle. Val. Max. 4, 1. 
III. A triumvir with Octavius, see Lepidus. 
——IV. Macer, [see Macer.|——V. Marcus 
Scaurus, [see Scaurus. | VI. Mamercus, 
three times dictator, conquered the Fidenates, 
and took their city. He limited to one year and 


| a half the censorship, which, before his time was 
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exercised during five years. Ziv. 4, 17. 19. §e. 


——VII. Papinianus, [see Papinianus.] 


VIII. Pappus, a censor, who banished from the | 


senate P. Corn. Ruffinus, who had been twice 
consul, because he had at his table ten pounds 
of silver plate, a.u.c. 478. Liv. 14. 
Emona, [see Heemonia. | 
Ainaria, [an island off the coast of Cam- 
pania, at the entrance of the Bay of Naples. 
Properly speaking, there are two islands, and 
hence the plural form of the name, which the 
Greeks applied to them, af Wénxedeu, (Pithecu- 
s@.) This latter appellation, according to Pliny, 


eco 


(3, 6.) was not derived from the number of apes, | 


(viéqzo,) which the islands were supposed to 
contain, but from the earthen casks or barrels, 
(wibéxiov, doliolum,) which were made there. 
The Romans called the largest of the two islands 
4Enaria, probably from the copper, which they 
found in it. The etymology assigned by some, 
that the island in question derived its name from 
Æneas, who landed there on his way to Latium, 
is a mere fable. Ænaria was a volcanic island, 
and Virgil (din. 9, 716.) gives it the name of 
Inarime, in accordance with the old traditions, 
which made the body of Typhceus to have been 
placed under this island, and the Phlegræan 
plain. Homer, however, (X. 2, 783.) describes 
Typheeus as lying in Arima, (2y Agizos.) The 
modern name of Aunaria is /schia, and the island 
at the present day abounds in corn, wine, fruits, 
&e. Silkis manufactured here, and the inha- 
bitants are about 22,000 in number. This island 
formed the marquisate of the celebrated sculptor 
Canova.—Malte-Brun, Dict. Geogr. port. | 

ZÆNEAa, or Ainera, [a town of Macedonia, on 
the coast of the Sinus Thermaicus, north-west 
from Olynthus, and almost due south from 
Thessalonica. It was founded by a colony of 
Corinthians and Potideans. The inhabitants 
themselves, however, affected to believe that 
Æneas was its founder, and consequently of- 
fered to him an annual sacrifice. Probably the 
name of the Corinthian, who actually led a 
colony hither, was the same with that of the 
Trojan leader. Ainea was a place of some 
importance in the war between the Macedonians 
and Romans. Soon afterwards, however, it 
disappeared from history. Scymnus, v, 627.— 
Liv. 40, 4. 44, 10.— Strabo, epit. 7.] 

Ænňšnæ, a name given to the friends and 
companions of Æneas, by Firg. Ain. 1, 161. &e. 

ASNEAS, a Trojan prince, son of Anchises, 
and the goddess Venus, [See at the end of this 


article.] The opinions of authors concerning. 


his character are different. He was educated 
by Chiro. Xenoph. Cyn. 1.— He married 
Creusa, Priam’s daughter, by whom he had a 
son called Ascanius. During the Trojan war, 
he behaved with great valor, in defence of his 
country, and came to an engagement with Dio- 
medes and Achilles. Yet Strabo, Dictys of 
Grete, Dionys. H., and Dares of Phrygia, accuse 
him of betraying his country to the Greeks with 
Antenor, and of preserving his life and fortune 
by this treacherous measure. He lived at vari- 
ance with Priam, because he received not suffi- 
cient marks of distinction from the king and 
his family, as Homer says: [æi y% nee 
txewnuie Sa, Obver? Go eobrdv tavern peT’ dvdgdcr 
où rı clerxsy. UW. 13, 460.] This might have 
provoked him to ee eta by perfidy.— 
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Authors of credit report, that, when Troy was 
in flames, he carried away, on his shoulders, his 
father Anchises, and the statues of his house- 
hold gods, leading in his hand his son Ascanius, 
and leaving his wife to follow behind. Some 
say that he retired to Mount Ida, where he 
built a fleet of 20 ships, and set sail in quest of 
a settlement, Strabo and others maintain that 
Æneas never left his country, but rebuilt Troy, 
where he reigned, and his posterity after him. 
Even Homer, who lived 400 years after the 
Trojan war, says, (J. 20, 30. &c.) that all the 
gods destined Æneas and his posterity to reign 
over the Trojans. This passage Dionys. H. 
explained by saying that Homer meant the 
Trojans, who had gone over to Italy with 
Æneas, and not the actual inhabitants of Troy. 
According to Virgil and other Latin authors, 
who, to make their court to the Roman empe- 
rors, traced their origin up to Æneas, and de- 
scribed his arrival into Italy as indubitable, he 
with his fleet first came to the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, where Polymnestor, one of his allies, 
reigned. After visiting Delos, the Strophades, 
and Crete, where he expected to find the empire 
promised him by the oracle, as in the place 
where his progenitors were born, he landed in 
Epirus and Drepanum, the court of king Aces- 
tes, in Sicily, where he buried his father. From 
Sicily he sailed for Italy, but was driven on the 
coasts of Africa, and kindly received by Dido, 
queen of Carthage, to whom, on his first inter- 
view, he gave one of the garments of the beau- 
tiful Helen. Dido, being enamoured of him, 
wished to marry him; but he left Carthage by 
order of the gods. In his voyage he was driven 
to Sicily, and from thence he passed to Cume, 
where the Sybil conducted him to hell, that he’ 
might hear from his father the fates which at- 
tended him and all his posterity. After a voyage 
of 7 years, and the loss of 13 ships, he came to 
the Tyber. Latinus, the king of the country, 
received him with hospitality, and promised 
him his daughter Lavinia, who had been before 
betrothed to king Turnus by her mother Amata. 
To prevent this marriage, Turnus made war 
against Æneas; and after many battles, the 
war was decided by a combat between the two 
rivals, in which Turnus was killed. Æ neag 
married Lavinia, in whose honor he built the 
town of Lavinium, and succeeded his father-in- 
law. After a short reign, Æneas was killed in 
a battle against the Etrurians. Some say that 
he was drowned in the Numicus, and his body 
weighed down by his armour; upon which the 
Latins, not finding their king, supposed that he 
had been taken up to heaven, and therefore 
offered him sacrifices as toa god. Dionys. H. 
fixes the arrival of Æneas in Italy in the 54th 
olymp. Some authors suppose that Æneas, 
after the siege of Troy, fell to the share of 
Neoptolemus, together with Andromache, and 
that he was carried to Thessaly, whence he es- 
caped to Italy. Others say, that after he had 
come to Italy, he returned to Troy, leaving 
Ascanius king of Latium. Æneas has been 
praised for his piety and submission to the will 
of the gods. WU. 13 ef 20. Hymn. in Ven.— 
Apollod. 3, 12.—Diod. 3.—Paus. 2, 33. 3, 22. 
10, 25.—Plut. in Rom. et Corol- Quest. Rom. 
—Fal. Max. l, 8.—Flor. 1, 1.—Justin, 20, 1. 
| 31, 8. 43, 1—Dictys. Cret, —— Phryg. 
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6.—Disnys. H. 1, 11.—Strabo, 13.—Liv. 1, 1. 
—VPirg. din —Aur. Victor, —Ælian, V. H. 8, 
22.—Propert. 4, 1.— Ovid, Met. 14. fab. 3. &c. 
Trist. 4,798. The tale of Æneas and his Tro- 
jan colony is utterly rejected by Niebuhr, but 
he thinks it a question worth discussion, whether 
jt was domestic or transported. Having shewn 
that several Hellenic poets had supposed Æneas 
to have escaped from Troy, and that Stesichorus 
had even expressly represented him as having 
sailed to Hesperia, i. e. the west, and then no- 
ticed the general belief among the Greeks, of 
Trojan colonies in different parts, he still re- 
gards all this as quite insufficient to account for 
the belief in a Trojan descent becoming an 
article of state-faith with so proud a people as 
The fancied descent must have 
been domestic, like that of the Britons from 
Brute and Troy, the Hungarians from the 
Huns, &c., all of which have been related with 
confidence by native writers. The only diffi- 
culty is to account for its origin, on which Nie- 
buhr advances the following hypothesis: —Every 
thing contained in mythic tales respecting the 
affinity of nations, indicates the affinity between 
the Trojans, and those of the Pelasgian stem, 
as the Arcadians, Epirotes, Ginotrians, and es- 
pecially the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. Such tales 
are those of the wanderings of Dardanus from 
Corythus to Samothrace, and thence to the 
Simois, the coming of the Trojans to Latium, 
of the Tyrrhenians to Lemnos. Now, that the 
Penates at Lavinium, which some of the Lavi- 
nians told Timeus were Trojan images, were 
the Samothracian gods, is acknowledged, and 
the Romans recognized the affinity of the people 
of that island. From this national, as well as 
religious unity, and the identity of language, it 
may have happened that various branches of 
the nation may have been called Trojans, or 
have claimed a descent from Troy, aud have 
boasted the possession of relics, which Æneas 
was reported to have saved. Long after the 
original natives of Italy had overcome them, 
Tyrrhenians may have visited Samothrace,— 
Herod. may there have heard Crestonians and 
Placianians conversing together,—and Lavi- 
nians and Gergithians may have met there, 
and accounted for their affinity by the story of 
Æneas. “ We have,” the Lavinians may have 
said, “the same language and religion with you, 
and we have clay-images at home, just like these 
here.” “ Then,” may the others have replied, 
“you must be descended from Æneas and his 
followers, who saved the relics in Troy, and sailed, 
our fathers say, away to the west with them.” 
And it requires but a small knowledge of human 
nature to perceive how easily such reasoning as 
this would be embraced and propagated. Mie- 
buhr’s Rom. Hist. 1, 150. ed. 2. ( Cambr. Transl.) 
— Foreign Quart. Rev. 4, 533. | Il. A son 
of Æneas and Lavinia, called Silvius, because 
his mother retired with him into the woods after 
his father’s death. He succeeded Ascanius in 
Latium. [See Alba.] Virg. Æn. C770 
Ew. 1, 3: [II. An ancient writer, sur- 
named Tacticus. By some he is supposed to 
have flourished about 148 »B.c. Others, how- 
ever, make him anterior to Alexander the Great. 
Casaubon suspects that he is the same with 
Æneas of Stymphalus, who, according to Xe- 
nopho, (Hist. S 7, 3.) was commander of the 
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Arcadians at the time of the battle of Manti- 
nea, about 360 B.c. Of his writings on the — 
military art, (Srearnyind BiBAic,) there remains — 
tous a single book, entitled, Taxzrizdy zai oriog- 
zavinoy. This work is not only of great value — 
on account of the number of technical terms, ` 
which it contains, but serves also to elucidate — 
various points of antiquity, and makes mention 
of facts, which cannot elsewhere be found. The — 
best edition is that of Orellius, Lips. 1818, 8vo. — 
published as a supplement to Schweighaeuser’s — 
edition of Polybius. IV. A native of Gaza, — 
a disciple of Hierocles, who flourished about — 
480 a.c. He abjured paganism, and was an — 
eye-witness of the persecution, which Hermeric, | Í 
king of the Vandals, instituted against the 
Christians, 484 a.c. Although a Christian, he 
professed Platonism. We have a dialogue of — 
his remaining, entitled @zé~ezeres, which treats 
of the immortality of the soul, and the resur- | 
rection of the body. The interlocutors are 
Theophrastus and two Egyptians. Æneas, 
under the person of Theophrastus, defends the ~ 
immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of 
the body, against the philosophers, who deny it. 
He explains how the soul, although created, 
may become immortal, and proves that the 
world, being material, must perish. In con- 
ducting this chain of argument, he mingles the 
Platonic doctrine of the Logos and Anima mundi 
with that of the Christian Trinity. He then 
refutes the objections urged against the resur- 
rection of the body: this leads him to speak of 
holy men, who have restored dead bodies to 
life, and to relate, as an eye-witness, the miracle 
of the confessors, who, after having had their 
tongues cut out, were still able to speak dis- 
tinctly. This work is not without merit, though | 
the theological abilities of its author are a little 
superficial, and his credulity appears incon- 
sistent with the dictates of philosophy. There 
also remain of his writings twenty-five Letters. 
These last are contained in the epistolary col- 
lections of Aldus and Cujas. The best edition 
of the Dialogue is that contained in Galland’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum, 10, 627.] 

finera, [See Anea. ] 

/ENEIS, a poem of Virgil, which has for its 
subject the settlement of Æneas in Italy: [see _ 
at the end of this article.] The great merit of 
this poem is well known. The author has imi- 
tated Homer, and, as some say, Homer is su- 
perior to him only, because he is more ancient, 
and is an original. Virgil died before he had 
corrected it, and at his death desired it might 
be burnt. This was happily disobeyed, and 
Augustus saved from the flames a poem, which 
proved his family to be descended from the 
kings of ‘Troy. The Æneid had engaged the 
attention of the poet for 11 years, and in the 
first six books it seems that it was Virgil’s de- 
sire to imitate Homers Odyssey, and in the 
last the Iliad. The action of the poem com- 
prehends eight years, one of which only, the | 
last, is really taken up by action, as the seven 
first are merely episodes, such as Juno’s at- | 
tempts to destroy the Trojans, the loves of | 
Æneas and Dido, the relation of the fall of | 
Troy, &c.—In the Ist book of the Auneid, the | 
hero is introduced, in the 7th year of his expe- | 
dition, sailing in the Mediterranean, and ship- 
wrecked on the African coast, where he is | 
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received by Dido. In the 2d, Æneas, at the 
desire of the Phoenician queen, relates the fall 
of Troy, and his flight through the general 
conflagration to Mount Ida. In the 3d, the 
hero continues his narration, by a minute ac- 
count of his voyage through the Cyclades, the 

laces where he landed, and the dreadful storm, 
with the description of which the poem opened. 
Dido, in the 4th book, makes public her par- 
tality to Æneas, which is slighted hy the sailing 
of the Trojans from Carthage, and the book 


closes with the suicide of the disappointed 


queen. In the 5th book, Æneas sails to Sicily, 
where he celebrates the anniversary of his 
father’s death, and thence pursues his voyage 
to Italy. In the 6th, he visits the Elysian 


fields, and learns from his father the fate, 


which attends him and his descendants, the 
Romans. In the 7th book, the hero reaches 
the destined land of Latium, and concludes a 
treaty with the king of the country, which is 
soon broken by the interference of Juno, who 
stimulates Turnus to war. The auxiliaries of 
the enemy are enumerated; and in the 8th 
book, Æneas is assisted by Evander, and re- 
ceives from Venus a shield wrought by Vulcan, 
on which are represented the future glory and 
triumphs of the Roman nation. The reader is 
pleased, in the 9th book, with the account of 
battles between the rival armies, and the im- 
mortal friendship of Nisus and Euryalus. Ju- 
piter, in the 10th, attempts a reconciliation 
between Venus and Juno, who patronised the 
opposite parties; the fight is renewed, Pallas 
killed, and Turnus saved from the avenging 
hand of Æneas by the interposition of Juno. 
The llth book gives an account of the funeral 
of Pallas, and of the meditated reconciliation 
between Æneas and Latinus, which the sudden 
appearance of the enemy defeats. Camilla is 
slain, and the combatants separated by the 
night. In the last book, Juno prevents the 
single combat agreed on by Turnus and Aineas. 
The Trojans are defeated in the absence of their 
king; but on the return of Æneas, the battle 
assumes a different turn; a single combat is 
fought by the rival leaders, and the poem is 
concluded by the death of king Turnus. Plin. 
7, 30, &c. [The latter half of the Æneid is 
inferior, in point of captivating interest, to 
that which precedes. “ Its contents,” observes 
Niebuhr, “ were certainly national: yet it is 
scarcely credible, that even Romans, if im- 
partial, should have received sincere delight 
from these tales. We feel but too unplea- 
santly, how litle the poet succeeded in raising 
these shadowy names, for which he was forced 
to invent a character, into living beings, like 
the heroes of Homer. Perhaps it is a problem 
that cannot be solved, to form an epic poem 
out of an argument, which has not lived for 
centuries in popular songs and tales as common 
national property; so that the cycle of stories 
which comprises it, and all the persons who act 
a part in it, are familiar to every one. Assuredly 
the problem was not to be solved by Virgil, 
whose genius was barren for creating, great as 
was his power for embellishing. That he felt 
this himself, and did not disdain to be great in 
the way adapted to his endowments, 1s proved 
by his very practice of imitating and borrowing, 
by the touches which he introduces of his ex- 
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quisite and extensive erudition, so much ad- 
mired by the Romans, but now so little appre- 
ciated. He who puts together elaborately and. 
by piecemeal, is aware of the chinks and 
crevices, which varnishing and polishing con- 
ceal only from the unpractised eye, and from 
which the work of the master, issuing at once 
from the mould, is free. Accordingly, Virgil, 
we may be sure, felt a misgiving, that all the 
foreign ornament, with which he was decking 
his work, though it might enrich the poem, was 
not his own wealth, and that this would at last 
be perceived by posterity. That notwithstanding 
this fretting consciousness, he strove in the way, 
which lay open to him, to give a poem, which 
he did not write of his own free choice, the 
highest degree of beauty, which it could receive 
from his hands,—that he did not, like Lucan, 
vainly and blindly affect an inspiration, which 
Nature had denied to him,—that he did not 
allow himself to be infatuated, when he was 
idolized by all around him,—that when death 
was releasing him from the fetters of civil ob- 
servances, he wished to destroy what in those 
solemn moments he could not but view with 
melancholy, as the groundwork of a false re- 
putation ;—this is what renders him estimable, 
and makes us indulgent to all the weaknesses 
of his poem.” (Rom. Hist. 1, 166.) As re- 
gards the general character of the Æneid, the 
following remarks of another critic may not be 
deemed devoid of value. The Æneid, observes 
Mr. Dunlop, (Hist. Rom. Lit. 3, 142.) belongs 
to a nobler class of poetry than the Georgics, 
and is perhaps equally perfect in its kind. It 
ranks, indeed, in the very highest order, and it 
was in this exalted species, that Virgil was 
most fitted to excel. Undisturbed by excess of 
passion, and never hurried away by the current 
of ideas, he calmly consigned to immortal verse, 
the scenes, which his fancy had first painted as 
lovely, and which his understanding had after- 
wards approved. The extent, too, and depth of 
the design proposed in the Aineid, rendered this 
subjection to the judgment indispensable. It 
would be absurd to suppose, with some critics, 
that Virgil intended to give instruction to princes 
in the art of settling colonies, ( Catrou, Œuvres 
de Virgile, 3, 486.) or to supply Augustus with 
political rules for the government and legislation 
of a great empire; but he evidently designed, not 
merely to deduce the descent of Augustus and 
the Romans from Æneas and his companions, 
but, by creating a perfect character in his hero, 
to shadow out the eminent qualities of his im- 
perial patron, —to recommend his virtues to his 
countrymen, who would readily apply to him 
the amiable portrait,—and perhaps to suggest, 
that he was the ruler of the world, announced 
of old by the prophecies and oracles of the 
Saturnian land. (Æn. 6, 789.) No one, who 
has read the Aineid, and studied the historical 
character of Augustus, or the early events of 
his reign, can doubt that Æneas is an alle- 
gorical representation of that emperor. The 
characters of both are reflective, cool, and po- 
litical; and both are superstitious observers of 
portents, omens, and dreams. (Compare Sueton. 
Aug. 91.) Æneas is chiefly distinguished for 
his filial duty; and the great boast of Augustus 
was his piety towards his adoptive father Julius, 
from whom he had inherited the empire. The 
69 
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ddess Venus was the mother of Æneas ; and 
rom her the Julian line, according to tradition, 
was also descended. Augustus likewise claimed 
this divine origin. In one of his first interviews 
with Antony, after the death of Czsar, he said, 
among other complimentary things, that the 
late dictator would probably have adopted him 
as a son, had he thought Antony would have 
chosen to pass into the family of Æneas from 
that of the Heraclide. (Appian, B. C. 3, 16.) 
So proud, indeed, was Augustus of his supposed 
Trojan descent, that he at one time entertained 
serious intentions of rebuilding Troy, and trans- 
ferring to it the seat of empire; and one of the 
master-pieces of Horace (Ode 3, 3.) is expressly 
written to dissuade him from this impolitic de- 
sign. Accordingly, Virgil’s great object is to 
connect the family of Augustus with Æneas, 
and to prove that the Trojan chief had acquired 
a title to the sovereignty of Italy by the will of 
the gods, his marriage with Lavinia, and the 
' Tight of conquest. Hence, doubtless, the anxiety 
of Augustus to preserve from the flames, to 
which it had been consigned by its author, a 
poem where his claims to the empire were en- 
forced in a manner likely to prove so fascinating 
and popular among his Italian subjects. Besides 
boasting of his divine origin, Augustus had the 
still farther weakness of supposing that he re- 
sembled Apollo, and being flattered by a com- 
parison with that radiant deity. Accordingly, 
the personal appearance of Æneas is likened to 
the figure and countenance of Apollo. (Zn. 
4, 141.) But farther, it was in naval engage- 
ments that Augustus was chiefly successtul, 
and crushed the power of his formidable rivals, 
Sextus Pompey and Antony. Æneas, conse- 
quently, through the whole poem, is represented 
as the favorite of Neptune, who, on every occa- 
sion, extends to him at sea his aid and protec- 
tion. Many actions, too, of Augustus, and 
various events of his reign, are typified in the 
poetical incidents of the Æneid. “Both Æneas 
and Augustus frequently celebrated games, 
Near the beginning of the 3d book of the 
Æneid, games are performed on the shore of 
Actium, of a similar description with the pas- 
times, which Augustus instituted after the defeat 
of Antony. Those which Æneas celebrated in 
Sicily at the tomb of Anchises, represent the 
funeral honors paid to Julius Cesar, while the 
Apotheosis of Anchises, with the consecration 
of a grove, and appointment of a priest, (din. 
5, 760.) typify the deification of Cæsar, and the 
worship decreed to him as a god, The sacrifice 
of human victims offered up by Augustus, after 
the capture of Perugia, to his Manes, is at- 
tempted to be justified in the 10th book by the 
example of the Pious Æneas. Warburton has 
attempted to prove, in his Div. Leg. of Moses, 
that the descent of Æneas to the infernal regions 
is a figurative description of an initiation into 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. The author has, no 
doubt, pursued the allegory too far, and has 
wrought up some fanciful coincidences. But 
in many steps of the hero’s progress through 
the three estates of the dead, he has success- 
fully shewn the exact conformity of his adven- 
tures with the trials undergone by the initiated. 
Now, itis a matter of historical record, that, 
during a residence at Athens, Augustus passed 
through all eee Tere and ceremonies, which 
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the Grecian priesthood had instituted, to con- 
firm the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments ; but he highly respected the 
secrecy of these rites, (Sueton. Aug. 93.) and 
hence Virgil was obliged to cover the whole 
with a thick veil of allegory. The wars of 
Æneas, in the concluding books of the poem, are 
a typical representation of those of Augustus. 
In particular, the circumstances of the assault by 
the Trojans on the capital of king Latinus, in 
the 12th book, correspond minutely with those 
of the siege of Perugia, which terminated the 
war Augustus was forced to maintain in Italy 
against Fulvia and Lucius Antony, the wife 
and brother of the triumvir. Dido, an African 
queen, from whose snares Æneas at length, i 
though with diffculty, escapes, represents the 
Egyptian Cleopatra, who employed, as is well 
known, every possible artifice to gain the heart 
of Augustus. Cleopatra, in early youth, had 
been expelled from her kingdom by her brother 
Ptolemy Auletes, and forced to seek refuge in 
another land, in the same manner as Dido 
was compelled to fly from her brother Pygma- 
lion. The poetical, like the historical, princess, 
is painted bold, passionate, and dissembling, but 
endued with the royal virtues of liberality and 
courtesy. Both were somewhat advanced in 
years, and both finally sought, in voluntary 
death, a refuge from the stings of hopeless pas- 
sion, and disappointed ambition. Turnus is 
Antony. It is remarkable, that during the most 
abject age of court-flattery, a certain tenderness 
was shewn by the Latin poets towards the cha- 
racter of this implacable, but Roman enemy of 
Augustus. This feeling is observable in the 
writings of Horace, who, in his political odes, 
casts all the odium on Cleopatra, but spares her 
infatuated lover, In like manner, none of the 
darker shades of disposition are thrown into the 
character of Turnus. He is represented as a 
bold, though somewhat rude warrior, and an 
ardent lover; and his defects are concealed, as 
those of Antony in some slight degree were, by 
frankness, generosity, and the lustre of a daring 
courage. ‘The rage and vexation of Turnus, 
when, in the 10th book, he is carried away in a 
vessel, in which he had embarked, being deluded 
bysa phantom in the shape of Æneas, pourtray 
the shame and agony, which are said to have 
been so strongly felt and expressed by Antony, 
while flying in his galley from the battle of Ac- 
tium. The catastrophe of the Æneid is at length 
brought round by Turnus’s party breaking the 
league, which they had concluded with Æneas, 
in the same manner as the battle of Actium 
was a consequence of Antony’s violating the 
terms of those treaties, which had been entered 
into at Brundisium and Tarentum. Turnus 
also challenges Æneas in the 12th book, to 
decide their quarrel by single combat; and An- 
tony, in his last transports of despair, made a 
similar proposal to Augustus at Alexandria. 
Evander, the ancient friend of Anchises and ally 
of Æneas, typifies the old Cæsareans, who joined 
the party of Augustus against Antony. Achates 
is Agrippa; Lavinia, Livia ; Latinus, Lepidus ; 
and the furious Amata is Fulvia, who, by her 
turbulent spirit, incensed the people against 
Cesar, and excited the Perugian war. I should 
be sorry to think, that Virgil meant to represent 
Cicero, by the wretched declaimer Drances ; but 
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his enmity to Turnus, who is Antony, gives 


plausibility to the conjecture. The features of 
his character may not correspond with those of 
Cicero’s, but they have some analogies to those, 
which the calumnies of the age attributed to 

m. Drances is a dastard in the field, pusilla- 
nimous, vituperative, boastful, and envious. He 
is farther represented as of illustrious birth by 
his mother’s side, but of unknown or uncertain 
descent by the father’s. Now, Plutarch, in his 
life of Cicero, informs us, that Helvia, the 


_ mother of the orator, was of a noble family, but 


that nothing was reported of his father except 
in extremes ; for while some maintained that he 
was the son of a fuller, and educated in his 
paternal trade, others deduced the origin of his 
family from the Volscian kings. In the harangue 
of Drances, too, if I am not deceived, we may 
discover marks of an imitation of the style of 
Cicero, and traces of his mode of thinking. It 
may appear singular, that, when our poet treated 
the memory of Antony with such tenderness, 
he should have been so unjust to the reputation 
of Cicero. Augustus, however, had little to be 
ashamed of in the war with Antony, nor had he 
to reproach himself for his death; but the mur- 
der of Cicero was the bloody spot on his name, 
which all the incense of his poets could not 
purify. Hence he probably might listen without 
uneasiness even to the praises of Antony; but 
the merits of Cicero had become a forbidden 
topic, and the greatest poet of Rome dared not 
to render justice to its greatest orator. If we 
were more minutely acquainted with the charac- 
ters and lives of the courtiers of Augustus, it 
might be found that a much greater number of 
them than we can now discover, are represented 
by the Trojan companions of Æneas, in the 
same manner as Spenser has not only typified 
Elizabeth under the person of the “ Faery 
Queen,” but has alluded to real personages of 
her court, in the characters of the 12 knights, 
who were her champions and servants. Virgil 
has pourtrayed the leading men of his own time 
under the disguise of Trojan heroes. Even at 
the present day, we recognise in those chiefs, 
who contended at the funeral games, which were 
celebrated at the tomb of Anchises, and of those, 
who fought both on the Trojan and Rutulian 
side, the names and origin of many of the most 
illustrious families of Rome. There was much 
pride of lineage among the ancient Romans, as 
we know from those lying records, preserved by 
every great house, which haye tended to intro- 
duce so much confusion and uncertainty into 
Roman history. The various artful compliments, 
which Virgil paid to his contemporaries by a 
celebration of their genealogies, ancient seats, 
or dominions, would thus prove highly acceptable. 
—The chief objection, which critics in all ages 
have urged against the Æneid, or at least against 
the poetical character of its author, is the defect 
in what forms the most essential quality of a 
poet, originality and the power of invention. It 
has never, indeed, been denied that he possessed 
a species of invention, if it may be so called, 
which consists in placing ideas, that have been 
preoccupied, in a new light, or presenting assem- 
blages, which have been already exhibited, in a 
new point of view. Nor has it been disputed, 
that he often succeeds in bestowing on them 
the charm of novelty, by the power of more 
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perfect diction, and by that poetic touch, which 
transmutes whatever it lights on into gold. But 
it is alleged, that he has contrived few new inci- 
dents, and opened up no new veins of thought, 
It is well kaown, that the Roman dramatic 
writers, instead of contriving plots of their own, 
translated the master-pieces of Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and Menander. The same imitative spirit 
naturally enough prevailed in the first attempts 
at Epic poetry. When any beautiful model 
exists in an art, it so engrosses and intimidates 
the mind, that we are apt to think that, in order 
to execute successfully any work of a similar 
description, the approved prototype must be imi- 
tated. It is supposed that what had pleased 
once, must please always, and circumstances, in 
themselves unimportant, or perhaps accidental, 
are converted into general and immutable rules. 
It was natural, then, for the Romans, struck 
with admiration at the sublime and beautiful 
productions of the epic muse of Greece, to follow 
her lessons with servility. The mind of Virgil 
also led him to imitation. His excellence lay in 
the propriety, beauty, and majesty of his poetical 
character, in his judicious contrivance of compo- 
sition, his correctness of drawing, his purity of 
taste, his artful adaptation of the conceptions of 
others to his own purposes, and his skill in the 
combination of materials. Accordingly, when 
Virgil first applied himself to frame a poem, 
which might celebrate his imperial master, and 
emulate the productions of Greece, in a depart- 
ment of poetry wherein she was as yet unrivalled, 
he first naturally bent a reverent eye on Homer ; 
and, though he differed widely from his Grecian 
master, in the qualities of his mind and genius, he 
became his most strict and most devoted disciple. 
The Latin dramatists, in preparing their pieces 
for the stage, had frequently compounded them 
of the plots of two Greek plays, melted, as it 
were, into one; and thus compensated for the 
want of invention and severe simplicity of com- 
position, by greater richness and variety of inci- 
dent. From their example Virgil comprehended 
in his plan, the arguments both of the Iliad and 
Odyssey—the one serving him as a guide for 
the wanderings and adventures of his hero pre- 
vious to the landing in Latium, and the other 
as a model for the wars, which he sustained in 
Italy, to gain his destined bride Lavinia. He 
had thus before him all the beauties and defects 
of Homer, as lights to gaze at, and as rocks to 
be shunned, with the judgment of ages on both, 
as a chart which might conduct him to yet 
greater perfection. In the Miad, however, there 
was this superiority, that a sense of injury, 
(easily communicated to the reader,) existed 
among the Greeks ; and in the Odyssey, we 
feel, as it were, the hero’s desire of returning to 
his native country. But both these ruling prin- 
ciples of action are wanting in the Aneid, where 
the Trojans rather inflict than sustain injury, 
and reluctantly seek a settlement in new and 
unknown lands,—For remarks on the episode of 
Dido, see that article.] 

Æna. See Æneia, 

ÆniAnes, [or Enienes, a Thessalian tribe, 
apparently of great antiquity, but of uncertain 
origin, whose frequent migrations have been 
alluded to by more than one writer of antiquity, 
but by none more than Plut, in his Gr. Ques- 
tions, He states them to L i in the 
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first instance, the Dotian plain, (compare Gell’s 
Itin. 242.) after which they wandered to the 
borders of Epirus, and finally settled in the up- 
per valley of the Sperchius. Their antiquity 
and importance are attested by the fact of their 
belonging to the Amphictyonic council. (Paus. 
10, 8.—Harpocr. v. *AuGinrvoves—Herod. 7, 
198.) At a later period we find them joining 
other Grecian states against Macedonia, in the 
confederacy, which gave rise to the Lamiac war. 
(Diod. S.17, 111.) But in Strabo’s time they 
had nearly disappeared, having been almost ex- 
terminated, as that author reports, by the Æto- 
lians and Athamanes, on whose territories they 
bordered. (9. p. 427. Cas.) Their principal 
town was Hypata, on the river Sperchius. Cra- 
mer’s Ane. Greece, 1, 446, 

/Eni6enr. [See Heniochi.] - 

JENoBARBUS, or ÅHENOBARBUS, the surname 
of Domitius. When Castor and Pollux ac- 
quainted him with a victory, he discredited 
them; on which they touched his chin and 
beard, which instantly became of a brazen color, 
whence the surname given to himself and his 
descendants. [This fabulous story is given by 
Plut. in his life of P. Æmilius, (e. 25.) by Sueton. 
in his biography of Nero, (e. 1.) that emperor 
being descended from AÆmobarbus ; by Livy 
(45, 1.) and by Dionys. H. (6, 13.) The victory, 
which the Dioscuri announced, was one gained 
by the Romans over the Tarquin family, and 
their Latin allies.] 

finos, [a city on the coast of Thrace, at the 
mouth of the estuary formed by the river He- 
brus; and where it communicates by a narrow 
passage with the sea. Herod. (4, 90.) calls it 
an Æolic city, without specifying from which of 
the Æolic settlements it derived its origin. But 
Scymnus of Chios ascribes its foundation to 
Mitylene. (Scymn. 696. Compare Eustath. ad 
Dionys. P.538. and Gail, ad Scymn. 2. c.) Steph. 
B., again, makes Cumz to have been the parent 
city. Apollod. (2, 5, 9.) and Strabo (7. p. 319. 
Cas.) inform us, that its more ancient name was 
Poltyobria, (“ City of Poltys,”) from a Thracian 
leader, The adjacent country was occupied by 
the Cicones, whom Homer enumerates among 
the allies of the Trojans. Virgil supposes 
Æneas to have landed on this coast, after quit- 
ting Troy, and to have discovered here the tomb 
of the murdered Polydorus, (Zn. 3, 22.); he also 
intimates, that he founded a city in this quarter, 
which was named after himself. Pliny (4, 11.) 
likewise states, that the tomb of Polydorus was 
at Ainos. But it is certain, that, according to 
Homer, (E. 4, 519.) the city was called Æ nos 
before the siege of Troy. Alnos first makes its 
appearance in history about the time of the Per- 
Slan war. It fell under the power of Xerxes 
and, after his expulsion from Greece, was always 
tributary to that state, which chanced to have 
the ascendancy by sea. The Romans declared 
it a free city. This place is often mentioned by 
the Byzantine writers. The modern town, or 
rather village, of Zno occupies the site of the 
ancient city, but the harbour is now a mere 
marsh, The climate of Ainos, it seems, was 
peculiarly ungenial, since it was observed by an 
ancient writer, that it was cold there during 8 
months of the year, and that a severe frost pre- 
vailed for the other four. (Athen. 8, 44.) 
II. A small town in Thessaly, near mount Oss 
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situate on a river of the same name. Seph. “BES 


v, Alves. | 

Ænus, [see Œnus. ] Ai 

ÆöLEs, or Æolii, one of the main branches 
of the great Hellenic race, (see Hellenes,) 
who are said to have derived their name from 
Æolus, the eldest son of Helien. The father 
reigned over Phthiotis, and particularly over the 
city and district then called Hellas. To these 
dominions Æolus succeeded, and his brothers 
Dorus and Xutus were compelled to look for 
settlements elsewhere. (Strabo, 8, p. 383. Cas. 
—Conon, Narrat. 27.—Paus. 7, 1.—Herod. 1, 
56.) According to Apollod. (1, 7,2.) Æolus 
ruled over all Thessaly; this, however, is con- 
tradicted by the authority of Herod. from whom 
it appears (1, 56.) that the Dorians held His- 
tizotis under their sway. From Æolus, the 
Hellenes, in Hellas properly so called, and the 
Phthiotic Pelasgi, who became blended with 
them into one common race, received the appel- 
lation of AZolians. (Compare Herod. 1, 57. 7, 
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95.) The sons and later descendants of Æolus ` 


spread the name of Alolia beyond these primi- 
tive seats of the Æolic tribe. Cretheus, the 
eldest son of Æolus, reigned at first over the 
territories of his parents, Phthiotis and Hellas ; 
subsequently, however, he led a colony to Iolcos, 
(Apollod. 1, 9, 11.) and from this latter place, 
Pheres, his son, colonized Phere, on the Anau- 
rus, (1, 9, 14.) Magnes, the second son of 
Æolus, founded Magnesia, (1, 9, 6.) and his 
own sons Polydectes and Dictys led a colony 
to Seriphos. Another son, Pierus, settled in 
Pieria. (2. c.) Sisiphos, the third son of Æolus, 
founded Corinth, (1, 9, 13.) whose Æolic po- 
pulation, previous to the irruption of the Dorians 
into the Peloponnesus, is acknowledged even 
by Thue. (4, 42.) Athamas led an olic 
colony into Beotia, (Apol/od. 1, 9, 1.) and as 
Paus. informs us, to Orchomenus, and to the 
district where Haliartus and Coronea were af- 
terwards built. (Paus. 9, 34. Compare the 
Scholiast to Apoll. Rh. 2, 1190. who calls the 
Orchomenians drone: roy O:ccaray.) Hence 
Apollod. calls Orchomenus an Æolic city, al- 
though it existed long before this, in the time of 
Ogyges, under the name of Athenæ. (Steph. B. 
v. Afñvæs.) Thuc. mentions the Æolic origin 
of the Bæotians, (3, 2. 7, 57.) and we see from 
Paus. (9, 22.) that the language of the Beotians 
was more Æolic than Doric. The name of 
Athamas may be traced in that of the Atha- 
mantian field, between mount Acrephnium and 
the sea, (Paus. 9, 24.) and which was called 
after the Athamantian field, in the primitive 
Adolic settlements in Thessaly, where Athamas 
had killed his own son. (Etym. M. v.’ Adawdyrioy, 
—Raoul-Rochette, Col. Gr. 2, 26. calls this “un 
canton de la Beeotie ” merely, but the words of 
the Etym. are express : Zee: Xè ozDide iv Oroourly 
narouuntyn Mboruavriey Yi rò txer er. a.) Even 
Thebes itself, built at the foot of the Phenician 
mountain Cadmea, would seem, from the remark 
of the Schol. on Pind. (Nem. 3, 127.) and from 
the analogy between its name and that of 
Phthiotic Thebes, to have been an Afolian set- 
tlement.. From the sons of Athamas the city 
of Schenus and mount Ptous received their 
appellations. (Steph. B. v. Sovods— Pans. 9, 
23.) The name, too, of the Beotian national 
goddess, the Itonian. Minerva at Orchomenus, 
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is, most probably, not to be derived from a fabu- 
lous hero Itonus (Steph. B. v.? Acranduy.—Paus. 
9, 3,4.) but from the city of Itonus, in the pri- 
mitive settlements of the Æolic Beeotians. 
Aspledon also was founded by the same Æo- 
lians, who had settled in Orchomenus. (Steph. 
B. l.c.) An Æolic colony, according to Apollod. 
(1,9, 4) was also led into Phocis, under Deion, 
the fifth son of Æolus, and where Phocos, a 
later descendant of Sisyphus, gave his name to 
therace. (Paus. 2, 22.) The sixth son of Æo- 
lus, called by Hesiod, the “ lawless Salmoneus,” 
remained for a long time in Thessaly, (Apod/od. 
1, 9, 7. and 8.) where his daughter Tyro mar- 
ried Cretheus. His departure from this country 
coincides, very probably, with the expulsion of 
Cretheus from the primitive settlements of the 
Hellenes. He migrated to the Peloponnesus, 
and settled in the district of Elis, which had 
not as yet been occupied by Phrygian colonists. 
He built Salmonea, and is called, by Hesiod, 
“the lawless,” from his attempt to imitate Jove, 
while hurling the thunderbolt. (Serv. ad Virg. 
6, 585.) Among his posterity we may name 
Neleus, who founded Pylos in the adjacent re- 
gion of Messenia, (Apollod. 1, 9, 9.—Paus. 4, 
36.) and is said to have renewed, in conjunction 
with his brother Pelias, the Olympic games. 
(Paus. 5, 1, 8.) So also, Perieres, king of Mes- 
senia, is made a son of Æolus (Hesiod. fragm. 
81.—4pollod. 1, 9, 3.) although the Spartans 
claimed him as a descendant of the royal line of 
Laconia, anda son of Cynortas. (Apollod. 1, 
9,3.) Besides these sons of Æolus, respecting 
whose origin the ancient mythographers in ge- 
neral agree, and who spread the Æolic race over 
middle Greece, there are also mentioned, as 
sons of Æolus, Cercaphos, (Demetrius Sceps. ap. 
Strab. 9, 438.) whose son founded Ormenium, 
on the Sinus Pagasæus (Steph. B. v. *Iu.x0s,) 
and Macednos or Macedo, (Hellanicus, ap. Const. 
‘Porph: Them. 2, 2—Eustath, ad Dionys. P. 
427.) whose descent from Thyia, a daughter of 
Deucalion’s, is alluded to by Hesiod, (Hes. ap. 
Const. Porph. Them. 2, 2.) The posterity of Æo- 
lus spread the dominion and name of the Æolic 
race still farther. Ætolus, who was compelled to 
fiy from the court of his father Endymion, (a son- 
in-law of Æolus,) at Elis, retired to the land of 
the Curetes, and gave name to Aitolia. (See 
Acarnania.) His sons Pleuron and Calydon 
founded there two cities. called after them, and es- 
tablished two petty principalities. (Apodlod. dead, 
7.) Epeus, another son of Endymion, gave to 
the Eleans the name of Epei, (Paus. 5, 1, 1.) 
while Pon, the third son, settled, with his Ao- 
lian followers, on the banks of the Axius, and 
gave to the united race of Æolians and Pelasgi 
in this quarter, the name of Peonians. In the 
Trojan war, these Peonians fought on the side 
of the Trojans, (X. 2, 852.) whence we may 
infer that, although the tribes around the Axius 
were Hellenised, yet the Pelasgic population still 
retained the numerical superiority. During this 
time Pelops had taken possession of Pisa, and 
had driven the Epei from Olympia. (Paus. 5, 
1,1.) Eleus, however, the son-in-law of Endy- 
mion, had received the kingdom in place of the 
fugitive Ætolus, and from him the Epei were 
now called Elei, or according to the Æolic mode 
of writing, Falei, FAAEIOI. (Compare Backh, 
Corp. Inscript. Gr. fase, 1,-28.) Among the 
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sons of Ætolus was Locrus, (Eustath. ad Il. 2, 
531.) from whom the Locri Ozole, on the bor- 
ders of Ætolia, are supposed to have derived 
their name. The Æolic branch of Sisyphus, 
in Corinth, spread itself through Ornythion, 
(Schol. Il. 2, 517. Villots.) and his son Phocus, 
over Phocis, (Paus. 2,1.) a name first applied 
to the country around Delphi and Tithorea. 
The latter of these places was the primitive 
settlement of Phocus, (Paus. 2, 4.) while Hy- 
ampolis was the early colony of Ornythion. 
(Schol. Eurip. cited by Kuhn, ad Paus, l. c.) 
The farther settling of Phocis is ascribed by 
some to another Phocus, who is said to have 
led an Æolic colony to this quarter from the 
island of Ægina. (Compare Paus. 2, 29. 10, 
l.— Eustath. ad Il. 2, 522.—Schol. Apoll. Rh. 
1, 507.) Raoul-Rochette, however, correctly 
remarks, that the murder of the young Phocus 
by Telamon and Peleus, contradicts this tradi- 
tion. (Col. Gr. 2, 56.) The Æolic branch of 
Cretheus finally spread itself, through Amy- 
thaon, the son of Cretheus, over Messenia, 
(Apollod.1, 9,11.) and through Melampus and 
Bias, sons of Amythaon, over the territory of 
Argos, and also over Acarnania, through Acar- 
nan, a descendant of Melampus. From the enu- 
meration, through which we have gone, it would 
appear that the Hellenic-Aiolic stem, before the 
‘Trojan war, was spread, in Northern Greece, 
over almost all Thessaly, over Pieria, Paonia, 
and Athamania: in Middle Greece, over the 
greater part of Beotia, Phocis, Locris, Aitolia, 
and Acarnania: in Southern Greece, over the 
Peloponnesus, Argos, Elis, and Messenia. It 
would appear also, that during this period, Le- 
leges, Curetes, Pelasgi, Hyantes, and Lapithæ 
became intermingled with the Hellenic-Æolic 
tribes, and that a close union was formed like- 
wise between the latter, and the Pheenician Cad- 
means in Beotia. The state of things, which 
has here been described, continued until the 
Trojan war, and the subsequent invasion of the 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, produced an en- 
tire change of affairs, and sent forth numerous 
colonies both to the eastern and western quar- 
ters of the world. For some account of these 
movements consult the following articles : 
Achaia, Zolia, Doris, Grecia, Hellenes, and 
Ionia. | 

Æði, or ASr1s, [a region of Asia Minor, 
deriving its name from the Æolians, who settled 
there, It extended in the interior from the 
Hermus, on the south, to the Caicus, or perhaps, 
to speak more correctly, as far as the country 
around mount Ida. On the coast it reached 
from Cyme to Pitane. The Aolians formed 
settlements also in the islands of Lesbos, Te- 
nedos, and Hecatonnesus. On the continent 
they built 12 cities, of which Cyme and Smyrna 
were the principal, which last city, however, 
came subsequently into the possession of the 
Jonians. But their principal settlements were 
on the island of Lesbos, where they inhabited 
5 cities, the largest of which, and of all their 
colonies, was Mitylene. All the Æolian cities 
were independent of each other, and had their 
own constitutions, which underwent many 
changes. An attempt was frequently made to 
restore quiet, by electing arbitrary rulers, with 
the title of Æsymnetæ, for a certain time, even 
for life, of whom Pittacus, in Mitylene, the con- 
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temporary of Sappho and Alcæus, is best known. 
Their independence continued until Cyrus, ex- 
cept that Smyrna was taken and destroyed by 
the Lydians about 600 B. c. and was not rebuilt 
until 400 years after, by Antigonus, when its 
most flourishing period commences. The cities 
on the continent were gbliged to surrender to 
the Persians, but not the islands. The Molian 
cities were not connected bya lasting bond; in 
single cases only, their consultations were in 
common. Mitylene, which they considered as 
their capital, alone of them all became rich 
and powerful by its trade, and considerably 
numerous navy: yet that finally became tri- 
butary to the Athenians, s. o. 470; and having 
thrown off its allegiance in the Peloponnesian 
war, and being re-conquered, it was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the Athenians. The lst 
migration from Greece to this quarter, took 
place sB. c. 1214, under the conduct of Orestes, 
son of Agamemno: the 2d, or, to speak more 
correctly, the continuation of ‘the first, was 
made by Penthilus, the son of Orestes, B. c. 
1189: the 3d, under the conduct of Echelatus, 
son of Penthilus, took place B. c. 1174; and 
the 4th and last under Grais, son of Echelatus, 
B. c. 1151. (Compare Larcher, Hist. d Herod. 
Table Chron. 7, 583, and Hereen’s Ane. Hist. 
Bancroft’s transi. 160.) | , 

Asorim and AlorYpxs, seven islands between 
Sicily and Italy, called Lipara, Hiera, Stron- 
gyle, Didyme, Ericusa, Pheenicusa, and Evony- 
mos. They were the retreat of the winds; and 
Virgil, Æn. 1, 56. calls them Æolia, and the 
kingdom of Æolus, the god of storms and winds. 
They sometimes bear the name of Vudcanie 
and Hephestiades, and are known now among 
the moderns under the general appellation of 
Lipari islands. Justin, 4,1. [The island in 
which Æolus is saidto have reigned, was Stron- 
gyle, the modern Stromboli. A passage of Pliny 
contains the germ of the whole fable, wherein 
it is said that the inhabitants of these isles could 
tell from the smoke of Strongyle, what’ winds 
would blow for three days to come. (Compare 
Heyne, Excurs, ad Æn.1, 51.) See Lipara. ] 

ornes, a patronymic of Ulysses, from 
Æolus; because Anticlea, his mother, was 
pregnant by Sisyphus, the son of Æolus, when 
she married Laertes. It is also given to Atha- 
mas and Misenus, as sons of Æolus. Ovid, 
Met. 4,511. 13, 31.—Virg. Ain. 6, 164, 529. 

Asoxus, I. the king of storms and winds, was 
the son of Hippotas. He reigned over Æolia ; 
and because he was the inventor of sails, and 
a great astronomer, the poets have called him 
the god of the wind. [See ANolie.| It is said 
that he confined in a bag, and gave to Ulysses, 
all the winds which could blow against his vessel, 
when he returned to Ithaca. The companions 
of Ulysses untied the bag, and gave to the winds 
their liberty. Æolus was indebted to Juno for 
his royal dignity, according to Virgil, The 
name seems to be derived from aibros, varius, 
because the winds, over which he presided, are 
ever varying. II. There are two others, a 
king of Etruria, father to Macarens and Ca- 
nace, and a son of Hellenus, often confounded 
with the god of the winds. This last married 
Enaretta, by whom he had 7 sons and 5 daugh- 
ters. Apollod. 1,7.—Hom. Od. 10, 1— Ovid, 
Met, 11,478, p 224.— Firg, Zin, 1, 96, Se, 
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[Ænes (ailaves,) or Æons, a term occurring » 
frequently in the philosophical speculations of 
the Gnostics. The Guostics -conceived the 
emanations from Deity to be divided into two 
classes; the one comprehended all those sub- 
stantial powers, which are contained within the 
Divine Essence, and which complete the infi- 
nite plenitude of the Divine Nature: the other, 
existing externally with respect to the Divine 
Essence, and including all finite and imperfect 
natures. Within the Divine Essence, they, 
with wonderful ingenuity, imagined a long se- 
ries of emanative principles, to which they as- 
cribed areal and substantial existence, connected 
with the first substance as a branch with its 
root, or a solar ray with the sun. When they 
began to unfold the mysteries of this system in 
the Greek language, these Substantial Powers, 
which they conceived to be comprehended within 
the wAzvewux, or Divine Plenitude, they called 
alwyes, Asons. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 2, 142.] 

firza, [or Aipeia, a town in the island of 
Cyprus: see Sole. ] 

ABQqut or Aiquicér1, [a people of Italy, dis- 
tinguished in history for their early and inces- 
sant hostility against Rome, more than for the 
extent of their territory or numbers. Livy him- 
self (7, 12.) expresses his surprise, that a na- 
tion, apparently so small and insignificant, 
should have had a population adequate to the 
calls of a constant and harassing warfare, which 
it carried on against the city of Rome for so 
many years. But it is plain from the narrow 
limits, which must be assigned to this people, 
that their contests with Rome cannot be viewed 
in the light of a regular war, but as a succession 
of marauding expeditions made by these hardy, 
but lawless mountaineers on the territory of 
that city, and which could only be effectually 
checked by the most entire and rigid subjection. 
(Ziv.10, 1.) The ffiqui are to be placed next 
to the Sabines, and between them and the 
Marsi, chiefly in the upper valley of the Anio, 
which separated them from the Latins, They 
are said at one time to have been possessed of 
40 towns ; but many of these must certainly 
have been little more than villages, and some 
also were subsequently included within the 
boundaries of Latium, “The only cities of note, 
which all geographers agree in assigning to the 
ABqui, are Varia and Carseoli, on the Via Va- 
leria. (Cramer's Ane. Italy, 1, 322.) “ Almost 
inseparable from the Volsciansin Roman story,” 
observes Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. 1, 58.) “ we find 
the Æqui or Æquicolæ, who are described as 
an ancient people, and threatening Rome. 
They are so often confounded with the Vol- 
scians, that the fortress on the lake? Fucinus, 
which the Romans took in the year of the city 
347, may with probability be called AR quian ; 
and when Livy says the Volscian wars had 
lasted from the time of Tarquinius Superbus 


for more than 200 years, he considers the Vol- 


scians and Æqui as one people.” This remark 
of Niebuhr’s, however, admits of some modifi- 
cation, as will appear from what precedes. The 
Aqui and Volsci should undoubtedly be kept 
distinct, though originating evidently from the 
same parent-race, | 

AiquimELium, a place in Rome where the 
house of Melius stood, who aspired to sovereign 
power, Liv. 4, 16, E 


-the Latin Deus. (Sueton. Aug. 97.) 
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Aixdex, wife of Atreus, committed adultery 
with Thyestes, her brother-in-law, and had by 
him twins, who were placed as food before 
Thyestes by Atreus. Ovid, Trist. 2, 391. 

_ AisXcus, a son of Priam, by Alexirhoe. He 


became enamoured of Hesperia, whom he pur- 


sued into the woods. The nymph threw herself 


‘into the sea, and was changed into a bird. 


fésacus followed her example; and was changed 
into a cormorant. Ovid, Met. 11, fab. 11. 
. [Ærsar, an Etrurian word, equivalent to 
1 The light- 
ning, having struck a statue of Augustus at 
Rome, effaced the letter C from the name C Ai- 
SAR on the pedestal. The augurs declared 
that, as C was the mark of a hundred, and 
/ESARthe same as Deus, the emperor had only 
100 days to spend on earth, after which he 
would be taken to the gods. The death of Au- 
gustus, soon after, was thought to have verified 
this prediction. (Sweton.?.c.—Dio Cas. 56, 29.) 
Casaubon derives the Etrurian term just referred 
to, from the Gr. Afr, fatum; and Dickinson 
(Delph. Pheniciz. 11.) from the Hebrew, com- 
paring it also with the Arabic asara, “to cre- 
ate?” Lanzi (Saggio di Ling. Etrusc. 3, 708.) 
after quoting Casaubon’s etymology, suggests 
the Gr. form cw, the same with 9:0, as the root. 
Perhaps, however, the 4s: of Scandinavian my- 
thology will furnish a more legitimate compa- 
rison. Consult Midler, Etrusker, 2, 81.] 

Æ sārus, [a river of Bruttium, on which Cro- 
Ja was situate: see Crotona. | 

Ziscuines, [I. an Athenian philosopher, of 
mean birth and indigent circumstances, styled 
the Socratic, (6 3wxear:zis,) for distinction sake 
from the orator of the same name mentioned be- 
low. He flourished during the 4th century B. c. 
and obtained instruction from Socrates, who 
honored his ardent zeal for knowledge, and held 
him in high estimation, (Diog. L. 2,60.—Senec. 
de Benef. 1, 8.) When Aischines addressed 
himself to the sage for the purpose of becoming 
his disciple, it was in the following words : “ I am 
poor, but I give myself up entirely to you, which 
is all I have to give.’ The reply of Socrates 
was characteristic: “ You know not the value 
of your present.” After living for some time at 
Athens, he was compelled, by his indigent cir— 
cumstances, to retire to Sicily, and seek the 
favor of Dionysius. According to Lucian (de 
Parasit.—ed. Bip. 7, 127.) he accomplished his 
object by reading one of his dialogues, entitled 
Miltiades, to the tyrant, who liberally rewarded 
him, Plutarch (de Discr. amic. et adulat. 6, 
248.) informs us, that he had been strongly 
recommended to Dionysius by Plato, in a con- 
versation, which they had together subsequent 
to the arrival of Æschines, in which Plato com- 
plained to the tyrant of his neglecting a man, 
who had come to him with the most friendly 
intention, that of improving him by philosophy. 
The statement of Diog. L., however, is directly 
opposite to this, for he informs us that Æschi- 
nes was slighted by Plato, and introduced to the 
prince by Aristippus. He remained in Sicily 
till the expulsion of Dionysius, and then re- 
turned to Athens. Here, not daring to become 
a public rival of Plato or Aristippus, he taught 
philosophy in private, and received payment for 
his instructions. Afterwards, in order to pro- 
vide himself with a more plentiful subsistence, 
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he appeared as a public orator; and Demosthe- 
nes, probably because he was jealous of his abi- 
lities, (for he excelled in eloquence,) became his 
opponent. Besides orations and epistles, Æs- 
chines wrote seven Socratic dialogues in the 
true spirit of his master, on temperance, mode- 
ration, humanity, integrity, and other virtues. 
Their titles were Miaciddus, Karius, AZlovos, 
*Acrucin, ArxiPicons, Taravyns, and “Pay, Of 
these none remain. We have indeed three dia- 
logues extant, which go under the name of 
Aischines, but the first and second are not his, 
and very probably the third also was never com- 
posed by him. (Meiners, Judiciwm de quibus- 
dam Socraticorum reliquiis, Comment, Soc.- 
Goett. 5, 45. 1782.—Fischer ad Asch, Dial. 
p. 23. 49. 107. ed. 1786.) Their tities are: 1. 
Tee) Ageras,-si dDaxcov. “ Concerning virtue, 
and whether it can be communicated by in- 
struction.” 2. ’Egu%ias, ñ weet rrovrov. “ Ery- 
xias, or concerning riches.” 3.’ AZ/oyos, 1 reg! 
Savécrov. © Axiochus, or concerning death.” 
This last is attributed by some to Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, and, what makes it extremely pro- 
bable that Kenocrates was the author of the 
piece, is the circumstance of its containing the 
word drcxegvovergégos, for which Pollux cites the 
Axiochus of this very philosopher. Diog. L. 
moreover, informs us, that Xenocrates wrote a 
work on death, but the manner, in which he 
speaks of this production, does not seem to indi- 
cate that it had the form ofa dialogue. A let- 
ter, ascribed to Aischines, is, in like manner, 
supposed to be the production of another. As- 
chines pretended to have received his dialogues 
from Xantippe, the wife of Socrates; and Diog. 
L. states that Aristippus, when reading them, 
called out róde col, anova, cadre; “ where did 
you get these from, you thief?” Little reliance, 
however, can be placed on either of these ac- 
counts. The three dialogues ascribed to Æs- 
chines are found in the old editions of Plato, 
since that of Aldus, 1513. The Axiochus is 
given by Wolf, inthe collection entitled Doctrina 
recte vivendi ac monendi. Basil. 1577, and 1586, 
8vo. Le Clere first published these dialogues 
separately, at Amsterdam, 1711, in 8yo. Hor- 
reus gave a new edition and a new Latin ver- 
sion at Leuwarde, 1718, in8vo. Fischer pub- 
lished four editions successively at Leipsic, in 
1758, 1766, 1786, and 1788, 8vo. The last con- 
tains merely the text with an index, so that the 
third is the most useful to the student. Fis- 
cher’s editions are decidedly the best. The let- 
ter mentioned above was published by Sammet, 
in his edition of the letters of Auschines the 
orator. II. An Athenian orator, born 397 
B. c., 16 years before Demosthenes. According 
to the account, which Aischines gives of his own 
parentage, his father was of a family, which had 
a community of altars with the race of the 
Eteobutade. Having lost his property by the 
calamities of war, he turned his attention, as 
the son tells us, to gymnastic exercises, but be- 
ing subsequently driven out by the 30 tyrants, 
he retired to Asia, where he served in a military 
capacity, and greatly distinguished himself. He 
contributed afterwards to the restoration of the 
popular power in Athens. One of the orator’s 
brothers served under Iphicrates, and held a 
command for three years, while another, the 
youngest, was sent as ae from the re- 
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-public to the king of Persia. Such is the ac- 
count of Aischines himself, (de male gesta leg. 
p. 47 and 48, Steph.) That given by Demo- 
sthenes, however, in his oration for the crown, 
is widely different. According to the latter, 
the father of Æschines was originally a slave 
to a schoolmaster, ang his first name was 
Tromes, which, on gaining his freedom, he 
changed to Atrometus, in accordance with Athe- 
nian usage. His mother was at first named 
Empusa, an appellation which Demosthenes 
Informs us was given to her on account of 
her habits of life, she being a common cour- 
tesan. This name was afterwards changed 
to Glaucothea. (Demosth. de cor. 270, Reiske.) 
. The statement of Demosthenes, coming as it 
does from the lips of a rival, might well be sus- 
pected of exaggeration, and, as Æschines did 
not reply to the speech of his opponent, we 
-know not how he might have met these dis- 
graceful charges. If, however, any inference 
is to be drawn from the feeble manner, in which 
he replies to similar charges made by the same 
orator on a different occasion, we should be led 
to suspect that they were, in some degree, based 
on the truth. Nor indeed is it probable, that 
with all the license allowed the ancient orators, 
Demosthenes would have ventured to make 
such assertions in the presence of the Athenian 
people, if unsupported by facts. Suidas calls 
the mother of Aischines reheorela, a retainer 
to the female priesthood in initiations. Pho- 
tius (Bibl. 1, 20. Bekk.) says, that she was 
tegcia, “ a priestess ;” while another authority, 
(Lucian in Somn. 1, 13.) makes her to have been 
tyrevorgia, a kind of minstrel, who heat the 
tabor in the feast of Cybele. From all which we 
can learn of the early life of Aischines, it would 
appear, that, after having aided his father in 
the management of a school, he became clerk to 
one of the lower class of magistrates, Tired of 
this station, he attached himself to a company of 
tragedians, but was entrusted merely with third- 
rate characters. It is said that, on one occasion, 
when personating £nomaus, he chanced to fall 
on the stage, a circumstance, which occasioned 
his disgraceful dismission from the troup. 
Hence the name of Gnomaus, which Demo- 
sthenes, in ridicule, applies to him. (De Cor. 
307. R.) On the other hand, Æschines him- 
self states, that from early life he followed the 
profession of arms, served on many occasions 
with distinction, and had a crown decreed to 
him by the people for his meritorious exertions. 
It is more than probable that Æschines here 
selects the fairest parts of his career, and De- 
mosth., on the contrary, whatever was calculated 
to bring him into contempt. Some ancient 
writers make him to have been a disciple of 
Isocrates and Plato, but others, with far more 
probability, assign him Nature alone for an 
instructress, and affirm that the public tribunals 
and the theatre were his only places of in- 
itiation into the precepts of the oratorical art. 
Æschines. must have possessed strong natural 
talents to become as eminent as he did, and to 
be able to contest the prize of eloquence with so 
powerful a competitor as Demosth. It was a 
long time, however, hefore he became much 
known as a public speaker, and he was already 
advanced in life, when he commenced taking 
part in the politica of the day. (Rech, sur la vie 
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et sur les ouvrages d Eschine, par t Abbé Vatry. ` 
Mem. Acad. des Inscr. &e. 14, 87.) What first 
brought him into notice, was his open hostility 
to Philip of Macedon, and he boasted of having 
been the first to expose the ambitious designs of 
that artful monarch. When the Athenians sent 
ten ambassadors to negotiate a peace with 
Philip, who had been at war with them, on 
account of Amphipolis, Æschines and Demosth. 
were both included in the number, and we have 
the express testimony of the latter in favor of 
the correctness and integrity, which on this oc- 
casion marked the conduct of his future rival. 


-A change, however, soon took place. Alschines, 


on his return, after having at first strenuously 
opposed the projected peace, on the morrow as 
earnestly advised it. The gold of Macedon had, 
beyond a doubt, been instrumental in producing 
this revolution in his sentiments, and we find 
him ever afterwards a warm partisan of Philip, 
and blindly seconding all his ambitious de- 
signs. From this period, Aischines and De- 
mosth. became open antagonists. The latter, in 
concert with Timarchus, having meditated an 
impeachment of his rival, Æschines anticipated 
their attack by an accusation of Timarchus him- 
self, and spoke with so much energy, that Ti- 
marchus either hung himself in despair, or, 
according to another authority, was condemned 
and deprived of his rights as a citizen. De- 
mosth., however, not intimidated by the blow, 
preferred his original charge against AÆschines, 
and, according to Photius, (Bibl. 1, 20. Bekk) 
came so near accomplishing the object, which 
he hadin view, that his rival was only saved by 
the active interference of a wealthy citizen 
named Eubulus, an open enemy of Demosth., 
and by the judges rising from their seats before 
the accusation was brought to a close. After 
many subsequent collisions, Æschines was com- 
pelled to yield to the patriotism and eloquence 
of his adversary. Their most famous contro- 
versy was that which related to the crown. A 
little after the battle of Cheronæa, Demosth. 
was commissioned to repair the fortifications of 
Athens. He expended, in the performance of 
this task, 13 talents, 10 of which he received 
from the public treasury, while the remaining 3 
were „generously given from his own private 
purse. As a mark of public gratitude for this 
act of liberality, Ctesipho proposed to the people 
to decree a crown of gold to the orator, Æs- 
chines immediately preferred an impeachment 
against Ctesipho, alleging that such a decree 
was an infringement of the established laws of 
the republic. Demosth., on whom the attack 
was virtually made, appeared in defence of the 
accused. This celebrated cause, after having 
been delayed for some time in consequence of 
the troubles attendant on the death of Philip, 
was at last brought to a hearing. Ability and 
eloquence were displayed on both sides, but the 
palm was won by Demosth.; and his rival, 
being found guilty of having brought an unjust 
accusation, was obliged to undergo the punish- 
ment which he had intended for Ctesipho, and 
was banished from his country. It is stated by 
Photius, (Bibl. 2, 493. Bekk.) that Aischines, 
when he left Athens, was followed and assisted 
by Demosth., and that on the Jatter’s offering 
him consolation, he replied, “ How shall I he 
able to bear my exile from a city in which I 
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leave behind me enemies more generous than it 
is possible to find friends in any other?” Plu- 
tarch, however, ascribes this very answer to 
Demosth., when his opponents made a similar 
offer to him as he was departing from Athens 
into exile. Æschines retired to Asia with the 
intention of presenting himself before Alexan- 
der, but the death of that monarch compelled 
him to change his views, and take up his resi- 
dence at Rhodes. Here he opened a school of 
eloquence, and commenced his lectures by read- 
ing the two orations which had been the occasion 
of his banishment. His hearers loudly ap- 
plauded his own speech; but when he came to 
that of Demosth. they were thrown into trans- 
ports of admiration. “ What would you have 
said,” exclaimed Æschines, according to the 
common account, “ had you heard Demosth. 
himself pronounce this oration?” The state- 
ment of Photius, however, is different from this, 
and certainly more probable. The auditors of 
ABschines at Rhodes expressed, as he informs 
us, their surprise that a man of so much ability 
should have been overcome by Demosth.: “ Had 
you heard that wid beast,” exclaimed Aischines, 
& you would have ceased to be at a loss on this 
head ;” (ei Axodoure rod Ingiou txsivon, oùz ay diy 
qoro Aroonro. Phot. Bibl. 1, 20. Bekk.) He 
subsequently transferred his school from Rhodes 
to Samos, where he died at the age of 75 years. 
We have only three orations of Æschines, and 
it would seem that these were his sole remain- 
ing productions, even at a very early period, 
since Photius states; that it was customary to 
designate these speeches by the name of the 
Graces of Aschines. The most celebrated of 
these harangues is the one ostensibly directed 
against Ctesipho, but in reality against De- 
mosth. It is remarkable for order, clearness, 
and precision, and was selected by Cicero to be 
translated into Latin. The Abbé Barthelemi 
makes the eloquence of Aischines to be dis- 
tinguished by a happy flow of words, by an 
abundance and clearness of ideas, and by an 
air of great ease, which arose less from art than 
nature. The ancient writers appear to agree in 
this, that the manner of Æschines is softer, 
more insinuating, and more delicate than that 
of Demosth., but that the latter is more grave, 
forcible, and convincing. The one has more of 
address, and the other more of strength and 
energy. The one endeavours to steal, the other 
to force, the assent of his auditors. In the har- 
mony and elegance, the strength and beauty, of 
their language, both are deserving of high com- 
mendation, but the figures of the one are finer, 
of the other, bolder. In Demosth. we see a 
more sustained effort, in Aischines vivid, though 
momentary, flashes of oratory. Besides the 
speeches above mentioned, 12 Epistles are at- 
tributed to Auschines, which he is supposed to 
have written from Rhodes. Photius makes the 
number only nine, and states that they were 
ealled, from this circumstance, the Muses of 
Aischines. One of the best editions of Æs- 
chines is that of Wolf, containing also the 
orations of Demosth. It was first printed at 
Basle, by Oporinus, afterwards at the same 
place in 1549, and 1572, at Venice in 1550, and 
at Frankfort in 1604. The orations of Aischines 
are also contained in Reiske’s excellent edition 
of the G, Orators, Lips. 1770, &c, 12 vols. 8vo. 
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‘and in the valuable London edition, recently 


published, of the works of Demosth. and Æs- 
chines, 9 vols. 8vo. 1827. To these may be 
added the edition of Foulkes and Friend, Oxon. 
1696, 8vo. and that of Stock, Dublin. 1769, 2 
vols. 8vo. These two last editions, however, 
contain merely the orations of Aischines and 
Demosth. respecting the crown. The epistles 
were published separately by Sammet, Lips. 
1771, 8vo. III. An Arcadian, a disciple of 
Isocrates. Diog. L. 2, 64. IV. A Mity- 
lenæan, who was called the scourge of orators. 
id. V. A Milesian, and orator, whose style 
of oratory is alluded to by Cicero. Cic. Brut. 
95.1 

Ziscurion, I. a Mitylenæan poet, intimate 
with Aristotle. He accompanied Alexander in 
his Asiatic expedition. [Compare Voss. de Port. 
Gr. II. An Iambic poet of Samos. [He is 
mentioned by Athen. (296. 335.) and also by 
Tzetzes, in his scholia on Lycophr. (688—9.) 
Some of his verses are preserved by Athen., and 
in the Anthology. Compare Jacobs ad Anthol. 


1, 1, 385.] III. A physician commended by 
Galen. A treatise of his on husbandry has 


been quoted by Pliny. [He was Galen’s pre- 
ceptor. Gal. de Simpl. Med. Fae, 2, 34.] 
ABscn¥iwus, [a celebrated tragic writer, son 
of Euphorio, born of a noble family at Eleusis 
in Attica, inthe 4th year of the 63d*Olymp., 
s.o. 525. (Compare Vit, Anonym. given in 
Stanley's ed. and the Arundel Marble.) Paus. 
(1, 14.) records a story of his boyhood, pro- 
fessedly on the authority of the poet himself, 
that having fallen asleep while watching the 
clusters of grapes in a vineyard, Bacchus ap- 
peared to him, and bade him turn his attention 
to Tragic composition. This account, if true, 
shews that his mind was, at a very early period, 
enthusiastically struck with the exhibitions of 
the infant drama. An impression like this, 
acting on his fervid imagination, would natu- 
rally produce such a dream as is described. To 
this same origin must, no doubt, be traced the 
common account relative to Auschylus, that he 
was accustomed to write under the influence of 
wine; and in confirmation of which Luciam 
(Demosth. Encom.—9, 144. Bip.) cites the au- 
thority of Callisthenes, and Athen. (10, 33.) 
that of Chameleon. The inspiration of Bac- 
chus, in such a case, can mean nothing more 
than the true inspiration of poetry. (Mohmke, 
Litt. der Gr. und Rom.-1, 359.) At the age of 
25, Æschylus made his first public attempt as. 
a Tragic author in the 70th Olymp. B. c. 499. 
(Suid. in Aloxy.—Clinton’s Fasti Helleme, p- 
21. ed. 2.) The next notice, which we have of 
him, is in the 3d year of the 72d Olymp., B. c- 
490. when, along with his two celebrated bro- 
thers, Cynegirus and Aminias, he was graced 
at Marathon with the praises due to pre-eml- 
nent bravery, being then in his 35th year. 
(Marm. Arund. No. 49.— Vit. Anonym.) Six 
years after that memorable battle, he gained his 
first tragic victory. Four years after this was 
fought the battle of Salamis, in which Aischy- 
lus took part with his brother Aminias, to whose 
extraordinary valor the dagiariz were decreed. 
(Herod. 8, 93.—Athan. P. H. 5,19.) In the 
following year he served in the Athenian troops 
at Platæa. Hight years afterwards, (Argum. 
ad Pers.) he gained the prize with a tetralogy, 
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composed of the Perse, Phineus, Gilatcus Pot- 
niensis, and Prometheus Ignifer, a satyric drama; 
(or, to give their Greek titles, the Iligral, Biyeds, 
Taavxos Uorusds, and Woounbeds wuePseos.) The 
latter part of the poet’s life is involved in much 
obscurity. (Compare Blom/. ad Pers, pref. p. 
16.—id. ad Arg. in Agam. pp. 19 et 20.—Bockh, 
de Gree. Trag. Princ. c. 4.5.) That he quitted 
Athens, and died in Sicily, is agreed on all 
hands, but thetime and the cause of his departure 
are points of doubt and conjecture, It seems that 
Aaschylus had laid himself open to a charge of 
profanation, by too boldly introducing on the 
stage something connected with the mysteries. 
According to Clem, Alex. he was tried and ac- 
quitted of the charge, (ey Aecio mdyo xpibels, oùrus 
ptiobn, trdeibas airov wh pepvnytvov. Clem. Alex, 
Str. 2.) The more romantic narrative of Ælian 
(F. H. 5,19.) informs us, that the Athenians 
stood ready to stone him to death, when his bro- 
ther Aminias,who interceded for him , dexterously 
dropped his robe, and shewed the loss of his own 
arm at the battle of Salamis. This act of frater- 
nal affection, and presence of mind, had the de- 
sired effect on the quick and impulsive temper 
ofthe Athenians, and Aùschylus was pardoned. 
But the peril, which he had encountered, 
the dread of a multitude ever merciless in their 
superstitions, indignation at the treatment 

which he had received, joined, in all likelihood, 
to feelings of vexation and jealousy at witness- 
ing the preference occasionally given to young 
and aspiring rivals, were motives sufficiently 
powerful to induce the proud-spirited poet to 
abandon his native city, and seek a retreat in 
the court of the munificent and literary Hiero, 
prince of Syracuse. (it. Anonym.—Paus. 1, 2. 
—Plut. de Exil. 8, 385. Reiske.) This must 
have been before the 2d year of the 78th 
Olymp., B.c. 467, for in that year Hiero died. 
The author of an anonymous life of Aischylus, 
which has come down to us, mentions, among 
other reasons assigned for his voluntary banish- 
ment, a victory obtained over him by Simonides, 
in an Elegiac contest ; and, what is more pro- 
bable, the success of Sophocles, who carried off 
from him the Tragic prize, according to the 
common account, in the 78th Olymp., B.c. 468. 
Plutarch, in his life of Cimon, confirms the 
latter statement, If so, Æschylus could not 
have been more than a year in Sicily before 
Hiero’s death, Schlegel, however, (Dram. Lit. 
107.) suggests another reason for the poet’s 
self-exile. The German critic supposes the 
chief aim of his Eumenides to have been the 
support of the Areopagus, whose authority was 
at that time attacked by a demagogue named 
Ephialtes. This individual was murdered one 
night by an unknown hand. Aschylus Te- 
ceived the first prize in the theatrical eames 

but left Athens immediately afterwards, and 
passed the remainder of his days in Sicily. It 
is possible, Schlegel thinks, that although the 
theatrical judges did him the justice, to which 
he was entitled, he might be held in aversion 
by the multitude notwithstanding ; and that 
this, without any express sentence of banish- 
ment, might have induced him to leave his 
native city. This idea of Schlegel’s does not 
accord, however, with the chronology of the 
poet’s latter days. It appears certain that Ads. 
chylus went eae during Hiero’s life. Now 
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Hiero died B.o. 467, and the Eumenides’ was 
not performed till s.c. 458. Consequently, if 
these dates be correct, Schlegel is wrong. — It 
must be conceded, however, that the critic’s 
opinion respecting the object of this play is 
probably, to a certain extent, correct. _ The 
Eumenides, as one piece in a connected trilogy, 
can scarcely be said to have been written ex- 
pressly in defence of the Areopagus, or that 
defence to have been its chief aim. But the 
poet might so contrive his plot, as incidentally 
to bring in that court, and afford him an op- 
portunity of speaking in its behalf, which is the 
case. The common account relative to the 
cause, which drove the poet from his country, 
is grounded on an obscure allusion in Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, explained by Clem. Alex, and 
Ælian. In Sicily, Æschylus composed a drama, 


entitled Ætna, to gratify his royal host, who 
had recently founded a city of that name. 
During the remainder of his life, it is doubtful 
whether he ever returned to Athens. If he did 
not, those pieces of his, which were composed 
in the interval, might be exhibited on the Athe- 
nian stage under the care of some friend or- 
relation, as was not unfrequently the case. 
Among these dramas, was the Orestean te- 
tralogy, (Argum. ad Agam—Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155.) which won the prize in the 2d 
year of the 80th Olymp., B.c. 458, two years 
before his death. At any rate his residence in 
Sicily must have been of considerable length; 
as it was suficient to affect the purity of his 
language. We are told by Athen. that many 
Sicilian words are to be found in his later 
plays. Æschylus certainly has some Sicilian 
forms in his extant dramas: thus weddort0s, 
duiu reddovor, wcooosy, be, &e. for perde- 
T105) METH {LIO HETEW—OL, peiwy LiTE, SiC. 
(Comp. Blomf. Prom. Vinct. 277. Gloss. and 
Bockh. de Trag. Gree. c. 5.) The poet died at 
Gela, in the 69th year of his age, in the 81st 
Olymp., z.c. 456. ` His death, if the common 
accounts be true, was of a most singular nature, 
Sitting motionless, in silence and meditation, 
in the fields, his head, now bald, was mistaken 
for a stone by an eagle, which happened to be 
flying over him with a tortoise in her bill, The 
bird dropped the tortoise to break the shell, and 
the poet was killed by the blow. It is more 
than probable, however, that this statement is 
purely fabulous, and that it was invented in 
order to meet a supposed prophecy, that he 
would receive his death from on high. The 
Geloans, to shew their respect for so illustrious 
a sojourner, interred him with much pomp in 
the public cemetery. 4Eschylus is said to have 
composed 70 dramas, of which 5 were Satyric, 
and to have been 13 times victor. The account 
of Paus., however, would almost imply a larger 
proportion of Satyric dramas. In fact, consi- 
derable discrepancy exists respecting the num- 
ber of plays ascribed to Æschylus. Only 7 of 
his tragedies remain, together with fragments 
of others preserved in the citations of the 
grammarians, and two epigrams in the Antho- 
logy. The titles of the dramas, which have 
reached us, are as follows: 1, Teomnbeds er- 
earns, (Prometheus Vinctus,) 2. Erre èr) 
Ońßus, (Septem contra Thebas,) 3. Migran 
(Perse,) 4. A yuut uyv, (Agamemnon,) 5. Xon. 
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tions of art in its exhibition. 


7-‘Izéeides, (Supplices.) A short account of 
each of these will be given towards the close of 
the present article. This great dramatist was 
the author of the 5th form of Tragedy. (See 
Theatrum.) He added a second actor to the 
locutor of Thespis and Phrynichus, and thus in- 
troduced the dialogue. He abridged the immo- 
derate length of the choral odes, making them 
subservient to the main interest of the plot, and 
expanded the short episodes into scenes of com- 
petent extent. To these improvements in the 
economy of the drama, he added the decora- 
A regular stage, 
(Vitruv. Pref.l.7.) with appropriate scenery, 
was erected; the actors were furnished with be- 
coming dresses, and raised to the stature of the 
heroes represented by the thick-soled cothurnus, 
(Horat. Ep. ad Pis. 279.) whilst the face was 
brought to the heroic cast by a mask of propor- 
tionate size, and strongly marked character, 
which was also so contrived as to give power 
and distinctness to the voice. He paid great 
attention to the choral dances, and iavented 
several figure-dances himself. Among his other 
improvements, is mentioned the introduction of a 
practice, which subsequently became established 
as a fixed and essential rule, the removal of all 
deeds of bloodshed and murder from the public 
view. (Philostr. V. A. 6, 11.) In short, so 
many and so important were the alterations and 
additions of Auschylus, that he was considered 
bythe Athenians as the Father of Tragedy, (.c-) 
and as a mark of distinguished honor paid to his 
merits, they passed a decree, after his death, that 
a chorus should be allowed to any poet, who 
chose to exhibit the dramas of Aischylus. (Z. c.) 
Aristophanes alludes to this custom of re-exhi- 
biting the plays of Auschylus: in the opening of 
the Acharnians, (v. 9, segg.) Quintilian, how- 
ever, (10, 1.) assigns a very different reason for 
this practice, and makes it to have been adopted 
for the purpose of presenting these dramas in a 
more correct form than that, in which they were 
left by the author himself. What authority he 
had for such an assertion, does not now appear. 
In philosophical sentiments, Adschylus is said 
to have beena Pythagorean. (Cie. Tuse. Disp. 
2,9.) In his extant dramas the tenets of this 
sect may occasionally be traced; as deep vene- 
ration in what concerns the gods, (Agam. 371.) 
high regard for the sanctity of an oath, and the 
nuptial bond, (Zumen. 217.) the immortality, of 
the soul, (Choéph.321.) the origin of names from 
imposition, and not from nature, (Ayam. 682. 
Prom, V. 84. 742.) the importance of numbers, 
(468.) the science of physiognomy, (Agam.797.) 
the sacred character of suppliants, (Suppl. 351. 
Eumen.233.) &c. Æschylus, observes Schlegel, 
(Dram. Lit. 135.) must be considered as the 
creator of Tragedy, it sprang forth from his 
head in complete armor, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jove. He clothed it as became its 
dignity, and not only instructed the chorus in 
the song, and the dance, but came forward him- 
self as an actor. ¢(Athen. 1.22.) He sketches 
characters with a few bold and powerful strokes. 
His plots are extremely simple. He had not 
yet arrived at the art of splitting an action into 
parts numerous and rich, and distributing their 
complication and denouement into well-propor- 
tioned steps. Hence in his writings there often 


arises a cessation of action, which he makes us. 
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feel still more by his unreasonably long cho- 
ruses. But, on the other hand, all his poetry 
displays a lofty and grave disposition. No soft 
emotions, but terror alone reigns in him; the 
head of Medusa is held up before the petrified 
spectators. His method of considering Destiny 
is extremely harsh; it hovers over mortals in 
all its gloomy magnificence. The buskin of 
Æschylus has, as it were, the weight of brass ; 
on it none but gigantic forms stalk before us. 
It almost seems to cost him an effort to paint 
mere men; he frequently brings gods on the 
stage, particularly the Titans, those ancient gods, 
who shadow forth the dark primeval powers 
of nature, and who had long been driven into 
Tartarus, beneath a world governed in tran- 
quillity. In conformity with the standard of 
his dramatis person, he seeks to swell out the 
language, which they employ, to a colossal size ; 
hence there arise rugged compound words, an 
over-multitude of epithets, and often an extreme 
intricacy of syntax in the choruses, which is 
the cause of great obscurity. He is similar to 
Dante and Shakspeare in the peculiar strange- 
ness of his imaginations and expressions, yet 
these images are not deficient in that terrible 
grace, which the ancients particularly praise in 
Aaschylus. The poet flourished exactly when 
the freedom of Greece, rescued from its enemies, 
was in its first strength, with a consciousness 
of which he seems to be proudly penetrated. 
He had lived to bean eye-witness of the greatest 
and most glorious event, of which Greece could 
boast, the defeat and destruction of the enor- 
mous hosts of the Persians under Darius and 
Xerxes, and had fought with distinguished 
valor in the combats of Marathon and Salamis. 
In the Perse, and the Seven against Thebes, 
he pours forth a warlike strain; the personal 
inclination of the poet for the life of a hero beams 
forth in a manner, which cannot be mistaken. 
The tragedies of Æschylus are, on the whole, 
one proof among many, that in art, as in nature, 
gigantic productions precede those of the ordi- 
nary standard, which then grow less and less, 
till they reach meanness and insignificance ; 
and also that Poetry, on its first appearance, is 
always next to religion in estimation, whatever 
form the latter may take among the race of men 
thea existing. The Tragic style of Aischylus 
is far from perfect, (compare Porson, Prelect. 
in Eurip. p. 6.) and frequently deviates into the 
Epic and the Lyric, elements not qualified to 
harmonise with the Drama. He is often abrupt, 
disproportioned, and harsh. It was very possi- 
ble that more skilful tragic writers might com- 
pose after him, but he must always remain 
unsurpassed in his almost superhuman vastness 5 
since even Sophocles, his more fortunate and 
more youthful rival, could not equal him in 
this. The latter uttered a sentiment concerning 
him, by which he shewed himself to have re- 
flected on the art in which he excelled. “ Aus- 
chylus does what is right, but without knowing 
it.” Simple words, which, however, exhaust all 
that we understand by a genius, which produces 
its effects unconsciously. (Theatre of the Gr. 
114, ed. 2.) It only remains to give a brief 
account of the ¡tragedies of Æschylus, which 
have reached us entire. (Compare Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 2, 21.) 1. Ueopndeds decparns, (C Pros 
metheus in chams’) All the ee of this 
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tragedy are divinities, and yet the pieċe, not- 
withstanding, carries with it an air of general 
interest; for it involves the well-being of the 
human race. The subject is Prometheus, pu- 


nished for having been the benefactor of men in. 


stealing for them the fire from the skies ; or, to 
express the same idea in a moral point of view, 
it is strength and decision of character strug- 
gling against injustice and adversity. In this 
drama, which stands alone of its kind, we recog- 
nise, amid strength and sublimity of concep- 
tion, a wild and untutored daring, which betrays 
the rudeness of early Tragedy, and the infancy 
of the art. The scenery is awfully terrific : the 
lonely rock frowning over the waves, the stern 
and imperious sons of Pallas and Styx holding: 
up Prometheus to its rifted side, while Vulean 
fixes his chains, Oceanus on his hippogriff, the 
fury of the whirlwind, the pealing thunder, and 
Prometheus himself undismayed amid the war- 
fare of the elements, and bidding defiance even 
to the monarch of the skies, present a picture 
pregnant with fearful interest, and worthy the 
genius of Aischylus. This drama was trans- 
lated into Latin by the poet Attius, some frag- 
ments of whose version are preserved for us by 
Cic. (Tuse. Quest. 2, 10.) The question re- 
lative tothe remaining pieces of the Tetralogy, 
of which this play formed a part, may be seen 
discussed in Schütz’s edition of AÆschylus, 
(5, 120.)—2. ‘Errè èr) @76us, (“ The Seven 
Chiefs against Thebes.”) The subject of the 
piece is the siege of Thebes by the seven con- 
federate chieftains, who had espoused the cause 
of Polynices against his brother Eteocles, It 
is said that Æschylus particularly valued him- 
self on this tragedy, and certainly not without 
reason, both as rewards the animation of the 
scenes, which are pourtrayed, the snblimity of 
the dialogue, and the strong delineations of 
character, which it contains. This drama has 
the additional merit of having given birth to 
the Antigone of Sophocles, the Pheenisse of 
Euripides, and the Thebaid of Statius. Besides 
the Siege of Thebes, Æschylus wrote three 
tragedies also on the events, which preceded 
it, the “ Larus,” the “ (Edipus,” and the 
“ Sphinx” Some critics, however, make the 
last to have been a satyric drama.—3. Néorai, 
(“ The Persians.”) This piece is so called be- 
cause the chorus is composed of female Persians. 
The subject is purely an historical one: itis 
the defeat of the naval armament of Xerxes. 
This play was performed 8 years after the 
battle of Salamis, and it has been considered 
by some a defect, that so recent an event should 
have been represented on the stage. But, as 
Racine has remarked inthe preface to Bajazet, 
distance of place supplies the want of distance 
of time. The scene is laid at Susa, before the 
ancient structure appropriated to the great 
council of state, and near the tomb of Darius. 
The shade of this monarch comes forth from 
the sepulchre, for the purpose of counselling 
Xerxes to cease from the war against a people, 
whom the gods protect. The piece contains 
great beauties, every instant the trouble of the 
Persians mcreases, and the interest augments, 
By some 1t has been supposed to have been 
written with à political intent; the poet endea- 
vouring, by an animated description of the per- 
nicious efiects of an obstinate pride, and by 
80 
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filling the spectators with a malignant com 
passion for the vanquished Xerxes, indirectly — 
disposing them to break off the war, which 
Themistocles wished to prolong. —4. ? Ayapdu- 
vay, ( Agamemnon.’’) This prince, returning — 
from the siege of Troy with his female captive, 
Cassandra, is assassinated by Clytemnestra and 
Ægysthus. The part of Cassandra, who pre- 
dicts the woes, which are about to fall on the. 
house of Agamemno, forms the chief interest 
of the piece, and is one of the finest which has 
ever been conceived. The commencement of 
this tragedy is somewhat languid, but as the 
play proceeds all is movement and feeling. — 
5. Xonoea, (“ The Choéphore.”) This drama 
is so entitled, because the chorus, composed of 
female Trojan captives, slaves of Clytemnestra, 
are charged with the office of bringing the 
liquor for making libations at the tomb of 
Agamemno. (yo, dibatio, and Gtow, fero.) 
The subject of the piece is Orestes avenging 
the death of Agamemno on Clytemnestra and 
her paramour, When this horrible deed has 
been accomplished, the parricide is delivered 
over to the Furies, who disturb his reason. 
“The spirit of Æschylus,” observes Potter, 
“shines through this tragedy; but a certain 
softening of grief hangs over it, and gives it an, 
air of solemn magnificence.” The characters 
of Orestes and Electra are finely supported.— 
6. Eiwtwdes, (“The Eumenides,” or, “ Furies.’’) 
This play derives its name from the circum- 
stance of the chorus being composed of Furies 
who pursue Orestes. The latter pleads his 
cause before the Areopagus, and is acquitted by 
the vote of Minerva. This drama is remark- 
able for its violation of the unity of place, the 
scene being first laid at Delphi and afterwards 
at Athens. The terror, which the representa- 
tion of this tragedy occasioned, (for the original 
chorus was composed of 50 Furies,) caused, it 
is said, a law to be enacted, limiting the num- 
ber of the chorus for the time to come at 15 in 
tragedy, and 24 in comedy. There is some 
doubt, however, whether the legal determina- 
tion of the number in the chorus was produced. 
by this circumstance. (Compare Blomfield, 
Pref. ad Pers. p. xxx.) Schlegel’s theory 
respecting the object of the poet in writing the 
Eumenides has been alluded to above. This 
play did not prove, at first, very successful. 
It was altered by the poet, and reproduced 
Some years after, during his residence in Sicily, 
when it carried off the prize. —7. ‘Inéridec, 
(“ The female Suppliants.”) Danaiis and his 
daughters solicit and obtain the protection of 
the Argives against ZEgyptus and his sons. 
This play forms one of the feeblest productions 
of Æschylus. It possesses one remarkable 
feature, that the chorus acts the principal part. 
The scene is near the shore, in an open grove, 
close to the altar, and the images of the gods 
presiding over the sacred games, with a view 
of the sea, and the ships of Agyptus on one 
side, and of the towers of Argos on the other; 
with hills and woods and vales, a river flowine 
between them.—Among the general editions of 
Æschylus, the most deserving of notice are the 
following: that of Schütz, Hale, 1808—21, 5 
vols. 8vo.: that containing the readings ‘of 
Porson, Glasy. 1806. 12mo.: that of Butler, 
or 8 vols, 8vo,; that 
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_ of Wellauer, Lips. 1826. Svo. and that of Schole= 
field, Cantab. 1828. 8vo. 

| tragedies the editions of Dr. Blomfield, as far 
as they extend, are decidedly the best, and have 
been several times reprinted: the latest edition 
of the Prom. Vinctus was in 1825, and of the 
Sept. c. Th. 1824, both from the London press, 
though they appeared originally at Cambridge. 
Hermann also published, in 1779, an edition 
of the Eumenides. It contains the text alone, 
but corrected in many places, and particularly 

in the metre. Dr. Burney’s work on the choral 
measures of /Mschylus (Tentamen de Metris, 
§c. Lond. 1812. 8vo.) is deservedly held in the 
highest estimation. | ; 

_AScCULAPIUS, [son of Apollo, and god of the 
healing art. Paus. (2, 26.) supplies us with 
three different accounts of the place of his na- 
tivity, aud the parent, who brought him into 
the world. According to the first of these tra- 
ditions, his mother Coronis was the daughter 
of Phlegyas, a Thessalian prince. Having 
accompanied her father into the Peloponnesus, 
whither he had come apparently to view the 
country, butin reality to ascertain its popula- 
tion and strength, she was delivered of Æscu- 
lapius, on the borders of the Epidaurian terri- 
tory, having, up to this period, concealed her 
pregnancy by Apollo from the knowledge of 
her parent, The child, as soon as it was born, 
was exposed on a mountain called Myrtion, 
(Mvgriay,) from the myrtles, which grew on it, 
but which, in the days of Paus., was named 
Titthion, (Tirdeiv,) i. e.“ of the breast.” The 
reason of this change of name was, that the 
child, having been here abandoned, was suckled 
by one of the goats belonging to Aristhenes, a 
goat-herd in this quarter, while a dog, at the 
same time, kept guard over him. When Ari- 
sthenes came to review his flock, he found a 
she-roat and his dog missing, and going in 
search of them, discovered the child, whom he 
would have carried to his home, had he not, on 
approaching to lift him from the earth, per- 
ceived his head encircled by fiery rays, which 
made him believe the child to be divine. The 
voice of fame soon published the birth of a 
miraculous infant; on which the people flocked 
from all quarters to behold the heaven-born 
child. This account is followed by Paus. The 
second states, that Coronis, though pregnant 
by Apollo, received Ischys, the son of Elatus ; 
for which Diana, to revenge her brother’s dis- 
grace, slew her; but as she lay on the funeral 
pile, Mercury, or, according to Pindar and 
Apollod., (3, 10, 3.) Apollo himself, is said to 
have rescued the child. This version of the 
fable makes the scene to have been laid in 
Thessaly, into which country, according to 
Pindar, (Pyth. 3, 44.) Ischys had come from 
Arcadia. The third account makes A‘sculapius 
to have had for a mother, Arsinoé, the daughter 
of Leucippus, and to have been born in Mes- 
senia. But this is rejected by Paus. as entirely 
erroneous. On the second of these statements, 
and the circumstance of Coronis having died 
in childbed, Ovid founded his fable, which 
imports that Apollo, having learned from a 
raven the unfaithfulness of his mistress, ripped 
up her body with an arrow, took out the child, 
with which she was pregnant, and sent it to be 
educated by Chiro the centaur, That part of 
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the fable, however, which relates to the intelli- 
gence communicated by the raven, is men- 
tioned also by the earlier mythologists, and 
occurs in a fragment of Hesiod. (Hes. frag. 29. 
—Poet. Gr. Min. 1,181. Gaisf.) The angry 
deity is said by Apollod. to have changed the 
color of the raven from white to black, as a 
punishment for his unwelcome officiousness. 
As Coronis, in Greek, signifies “ a crow,” 
hence another fable arose, that Æsculapius 
had sprung from an egg of that bird, under the 
figure of a serpent—Being removed from the 
mountain, on which he had been exposed, Aus- 
culapius was nursed by Trigo, or Trigone, who 
was probably the wife of the goat-herd, who 
found him: and when he was capable of im- 
proving by Chiro, Phlegyas (to whom he had 
doubtless been returned) put him under the 
centaur’s tuition. Being of a quick and lively 
genius, he made such progress as soon to be- 
come not only a great physician, but at length 
to be reckoned the god and inventor of medi- 
cine, though the Greeks, not very careful of 
consistency in the history of those early ages, 
gave to Apis, son of Phoroneus, the glory of 
having invented the healing art. Ausculapius 
accompanied Jaso in his expedition to Colchis, 
and in his medical capacity was of great service 
to the Argonauts. He married Epione, whom 
some call Lampetia, by whom he had two sons, 
Machao and Podalirius, aud four daughters, 
Hygiea, Aigle, Panacea, and Jaso, of whom 
Hygiea, goddess of health, was the most cele- 
brated. In the fabulous traditions of antiquity, 
Aasculapius is said to have restored many to 
life. According to Apollod. (3, 10, 3.) he re- 
ceived from Minerva the blood, which flowed 
from the veins of Medusa, and with that which 
proceeded from the veins on the left, he operated 
to the destruction of men, (eds Qbogay dvlganuy 
toño) while he used that which was obtained 
from the veins on the right for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures. (Compare Heyne, ad Apol- 
lod. tl. c.) With this he brought back to the 
light of day Capaneus and Lycurgus, according 
to some, or Eriphyle and Hippolytus according 
to others, or, as other ancient authorities state, 
Hymeneus, and Glaucus, the son of Minos. 
Jupiter, alarmed at this, and fearing, says Apol- 
lod., lest men, being put in possession of the 
means of triumphing over death, might cease 
to render honors to the gods, struck Aisculapius 
with thunder. The common account makes this 
to have been done on the complaint of Pluto. 
Apollo, enraged at the loss of his son, destroyed. 
the Cyclopes, who forged the thunderbolts of 
Jove, for which offence the monarch of the skies 
was about to hurl him into Tartarus, but, on 
the supplication of Latona, banished him for a 
season from Olympus, and compelled him to 
serve with a mortal. (See Admetus and Am- 
phrysus.) Thus far we have traced the Greek 
accounts respecting Aisculapius. If, however, 
a careful enquiry be instituted, the result will 
be a decided conviction that the legend of Ats- 
culapius is one of Oriental origin. According 
to Sanchoniatho, Aisculapius was the same with 
the Pheenician Esmun, the son of Sydyk, called 
the Just, and the brother of the 7 Cabiri. 
(Sanchon. frag. ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev. 39.— Cory s 
Anc. Fragm. 12.) Hence the meaning of 
Esmun, which signifies “ the eighth’ (Com- 
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pare the Schmoun, or Mendes, of Egypt.) The 
7 Cabiri are the 7 planets; and, in the Egyp- 
tian mythology, Phtha is added to them as the 
Sth: Phtha and Æsculapius, then, are iden- 
tical, and the latter, like the former, though 
added to the number of the Cabiri, becomes in 
a mysterious sense their parent and guide. 
(Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 285. 336.) In Esmun- 
Aisculapius, then, we have a solar deity, per- 
sonified in his beauty and his weakness, for he 
is the same with the youth of Berytus, who 
mutilated himself, and was placed in the num- 
ber of the gods, and in this quality he re- 
ceives the name of Pan, or Peon, “ the phy- 
sician.” He becomes identified also with the 
beauteous Apollo, for whose son he passes 
among the Greeks; while, as a mutilated 
deity, he is the same with the Phrygian 
Atys, the fair Adonis, and the chained Her- 
cules of the Tyrians, all varied forms of the 
same idea. He is the sun, without strength 
at the close of autumn. In all these different 
points of. view, we find Ausculapius correspond- 
ing to the Egyptian divinities; to Horus, to 
Hlarpocrates, to Sem, and to the god of the 
earth, Serapis: Egypt was always famed for 
the knowledge possessed by its priests of the 
healing art; and it always represented its great 
deities, the symbols of the powers of nature, as 
endued with a healing influence. (Creuzer’s 
Symb. 2, 337. and 170.) Isis receives, in in- 
scriptions, the epithet of “ salutary.” (Gruter, 
P. 83.—Fabrett. p. 470.— Reines. col, 1. n. 132.) 
Serapis, whose name frequently occurs by the 
side of that of his spouse, had, at Canopus, a 
city already.famous by its temple of Hercules, a 
sanctuary no less renowned for the wonderful 
cures performed within it, and of which a regis- 
ter was carefully preserved. (S/rabo, 17. p, 801. 
Cas.—Compare Creuzer, Dionys. 1. p. 122. and 
Guigniaut’s Diss. on the god Serapis, “ Sur Ze 
Dieu Serapis et son origine,” p. 20. and 22.) 
Both of these divinities, in the scenes figured 
on the monuments, bear serpents, or agatho- 
demons, as the emblems of health: they carry 
also the chalice, or salutary cup, of nature, sur- 
rounded by serpents, and which formed perhaps 
the most ancient idol connected with their wor- 
ship. (Creuzer's Symb. 1. 818.) One thing at 
least is certain, that these sacred serpents were 
nourished in their temples as living images of 
these deities of health, (Guigniaut's Serapis, 
p.19.) The nurture of these national fetichs 
consisted in cakes of honey, and such was also 
the food of the serpents consecrated to the powers 
beneath the earth, the divinities of the dead. 
In fact, the god of medicine is, at the same 
time, a telluric power ; and it is he who causes 
the mineral waters, the sources of health, to 
spring from the bosom of the earth. Æscula- 
pius, then, is identical, in his essence, with the 
Canopic Serapis : like him, he has for a symbol 
a vase surrounded by serpents, and he was ori- 
ginally this same vase, the sacred Canopus. 
(Compare Creuzer, Dionys. p. 220.—Symb. 1, 
415. 818.) It is curious to observe the strone 
analogy which exists between the Oriental wor- 
ship of Serapis, and the Grecian ideas, rites, and 
usages in the case of Ænsculapius. At Æ gium, 
in Achaia, near the ancient temple of Ilithyia, 
were to be seen the statues of the god and god- 
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Hygiea, (Paus. 7,23.) At Titane, a city of- 
Sicyonia, the first settler of which was, aceord- 
ing to tradition, Titan, brother of the sun, 
Alexanor, the son of Machao and grandson of 
Aisculapius, had erected a temple to this deity. 
His statue, at this place, was almost entirely 
envelopedin a tunic of white wool, with a mantle 
thrown over it, so that the face, and the extre- 
mities of the hands and feet alone appeared to 
view. Aisculapius was carried, it is said, from 
Epidaurus to Pergamus ; and we are also told, 
that, in this Asiatic city, the Acesius of Epi- 
daurus took the name of Telesphorus. (Paws. 
2,11.) Now Telesphorus indicates the autumnal 
season, the sun come to his maturity together 
with the productions of the earth, and conse- 
quently verging to his decline. -Hence the 
Arcadians gave to Asculapius a nurse named 
Trygon, an appellation derived probably from 
the Greek rgóyn or rguydu, and referring to the 
labors of harvest. Ausculapius, moreover, ac- 
cording toa tradition preserved in Attica, offered 
himself on the 8th day for admission into the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and was accordingly init 
tiated. (Philostr. V. A. 4,18.) He is, in this 
point of view, the tardy one, the last comer 
assisting at the festival of autumn and the har- 
vest. The subterranean powers and the deities 
of death, are also the divinities of sleep. Such 
too is the case with Aisculapius. . He gives 
slumber and repose, and by their means bestows 
health. (Lyd. de Mens. 78. Schow.) Hence 
the custom of going to his temple at Epidaurus, 
for the purpose of sleeping therein, and recover- 
ing health by the means, which the god of 
health would indicate in a dream to the invalids. 
(Compare Sprengel, Gesch. der Medicin, 1, 107.) 
The ancient Æsculapius introduced at an early 
period into the religion of Samothrace, appeared 
at first in Greece under a form closely assimi- 
lated to that of the vase-gods, dwarfs, or pyg- 
mies, who were accustomed to be enveloped in 
garments, and to whom was attributed a magic 
influence. (Creuzer’s Symb. 2,310.) In these 
mysterious idols the richness of hidden meaning 
was as great as the mode of decorating the ex- 
terior was whimsical. The spirit of the old 
Pelasgic belief would seem, however, to have 
begn continually employed in decomposing, as 
it were, this body of ideas united in one parti- 
cular symbol, and in individualising each for 
itself. It was thus, that by degrees there arose 
around the god of medicine a cortége of genii, 
of both sexes, regarded either as his wives, or 
as his sons and daughters, or even as his grand- 
children, In the sculptured representations of 
Aisculapius, to which the developement of Gre- 
clan art had subsequently given birth, we find 
the figure of Jove, a little modified, becomin 
the model of this deity. And yet, though the 
Grecian perception of ‘the beautiful led them to 
deviate in general from the grosser representa- 
tions of the Pelasgic worship, we find them, in 
the present case, still retaining an attachment 
for the ancient, and, at the same time, more 
significant and mysterious images. Hence, by 
the side of the new deity, is placed one of his 
personified attributes, under the figure of an 
enveloped dwarf. In every quarter, where the 
Asclepiades (see that article) taught the prin- 
ciples of the healing art, or cured diseases, in 
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Aisctilapius and his good genii were celebrated 
as saving deities, on votive tablets, inscriptions, 
medals, and gems. The Romans, too, in the 
year of their city 461, in order to be delivered 
from a pestilence, sent a solemn embassy to Epi- 
daurus, to obtain the sacred serpent nourished 
at that place in the temple of Æsculapius. A 
temple was likewise erected to this deity on an 
island in the Tiber, where the sacred reptile 
had disappeared among the reeds. (Val. Max. 
1, 8,2.) Not content with this, however, they 
resolved to have also a family of Asclepiades, 
and they pretended to have found it in the 
house of Acilius—The principal and most an- 
cient temples of Æsculapius, ?AczAnwiciz,) were 
those at Titane in Sicyonia, (Paws. 2, 11.) at 
Tricca, in Thessaly, (Strabo, 9, p. 438. Cas.) at 
Tithorea in Phocis, where he was revered under 
the name of Archegetes, (Paus. 10, 32.) at 
Epidaurus,(2, 26.) in the island of Cos, (Strabo, 
14. p. 657.) at Megalopolis, (Paws. 8, 32.) at 
Cyllene in Elis, (6, 26.) and at Pergamus in 
Asia Minor, (2, 26.) Among all these temples, 
that of Epidaurus was at first the most cele- 
brated, for it was from this city that the worship 
of Aisculapius was carried into Sicyonia, and 
also to Pergamus and Cyrene, (2, 10.) It ap- 
pears, however, that the temple of Cos became 
in time the most famous of all, since the Epi- 
daurians, on one occasion, sent deputies thither 
(3, 23.) At a more recent period, Ægea, in 
Cilicia, could boast of a temple of Ausculapius, 
which was held in high repute. It was here 
that Apollonius of Tyana practised many of his 
impostures. (Philostr. V. A. 1, 7.) Constantine 
destroyed this temple in his zeal for Christianity. 
(Euseb. Vit. Const. 3, 56. Reading.) Almost all 
these edifices were regarded as sanctuaries, 
which none of the profane could approach ex- 
cept after repeated purifications. Epidaurus 
was called the sacred country, ( Paws. 2. 26.) a 
name which also appears on its medals, (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. Vet. 2, 290.—Villoison, Proleg. p. 
lii.) The temple at Asopus took the appellation 
of Hyperteleaton, as if it concealed within its 
walls the most sacred mysteries. (Paus. 3, 22.) 
The statue of Hygiea, at Ægium in Achaia, 
could only be viewed by the priests. (7, 24.) 
No female was allowed to be delivered, and no 
sick persons were permitted to die, within the 
environs of the temple at Epidaurus. (2, 27.) 
The temple at Tithorea was surrounded by a 
hedge, in the vicinity of which no edifice could 
be erected. The hedge was forty stadia from 
the building itself. (10, 32.) Most of these 
temples stood in healthy situations. That of 
Cyllene, for example, was situate on Cape Hyr- 
mine, in one of the most fertile and smiling 
countries of the Peloponnesus ; while that of 
Epidaurus, erected, like the former, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the sea, was surrounded 
by hills covered with the thick foliage of groves. 
(2,27. Compare Villoison, Proleg. p. i. and 
Chandler's Travels, ch. 53, p. 223.) Others 
again were built near rivers, or in the vicinity 
of mineral springs, and it would appear from 
Xen. (Mem. 3, 13.) that the temple of Auscula- 
pius at Athens contained within it a source of 
warm water. ‘The worship rendered to Aiscu- 
lapius had for its object the occupying of the 
imaginations of the sick by the ceremonies, of 
which they were witnesses, and the exciting of 
them to a sufficient degree in order to produce 
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the desired result. (For an account of these 
ceremonies, and the mode of curing, which was 
generally adopted, consult Sprengel, Hist. de la 
Med. 1,154.) Assculapius was sometimes repre- 
sented either standing, or sitting on a throne, 
holding in one handa staff, and grasping with the 
other the head of a serpent: at his feet a dog lay 
extended. (Paus. 2, 27. Compare Montfaucon, 
Antiq. explig. 1, 2. pl. 187, 188.) At Corinth, 
Megalopolis, and Ladon, the god was repre- 
sented under the form of an infant, or rather, 
perhaps, a dwarf, holding in one hand a sceptre; 
and in the other a pine-cone. (Paus. 2, 10.) Most 
generally, however, he appeared as an old man 
with a flowing beard. (10, 32.) On some an- 
cient monuments we see him with one hand 
applied to his beard, and having in the other a 
knotted staff encircled by a serpent. (Minuc. 
Felix, p. 14. Elmenh.) He oftentimes bears a 
crown of laurel, (Antichita d Ecol. 5, 264. 271. 
— Maffei, Gemm. ant. 2. n. 55.) while at his feet 
are placed, on one side, a cock, and, on the 
other, the head of a ram; on other occasions, & 
vulture or an owl. Frequently a vase of circu- 
lar form is seen below his statues, (Erizzo, Dis- 
corso, &c. 620.) or, according to others, a serpent 
coiled up. (Buonarotti, Osservazioni, &c, 201.) 
At other times he has his body encircled by an 
enormous serpent. (Zheodoret. affect. cur. disp. 
—Op. ed. Schulze, vol. 4. and 8. p. 906.) Among 
all the symbols, with which Aisculapius is 
adorned, the serpent plays the principal part. 
The gems, medals, and other monuments of an- 
tiquity, connected with the worship of this deity, 
most commonly bear such an emblem upon 
them. Spanh. Epist. 4. ad Morell. p. 217, 218. 
ed. Lips. 1695.—Compare Knights Enq. into the 
Symb. Lang. of Ancient Art and Myth. § 25.— 
Class. Journ. 23, 13.] 

ÆsErUs, [a river of Mysia, rising from mount 
Cotylus, in the southern part of the chain of 
Ida, near the sources of the Scamander, and 
flowing into the Propontis to the west of Cyzi- 
cus. According to Strabo (13. p. 582, Cas.) it 
formed ,the eastern boundary of the Trojan 
dominions. Compare Mannert, Geogr. 6, 3, 
524, ] 

ABsernia, [a city of Samnium, in the northern 
part of the country, and not far from the western 
confines. It was situate about 12 miles north- 
west of Bovianum, and is mentioned by Liv 
(Epit. 16.) as having been colonised about the 
beginning of the first Punic war. The same 
writer (27, 10.) speaks of it as one of those colo- 
nies, which distinguished themselves by their 
firm adherence to the Roman power during the 
war with Hannibal. It was subsequently re-co- 
lonised by Augustus and Nero (Front. de Col,), 
but Strabo (5, 239. 249. Cas.) makes it a very 
inconsiderable place, having suffered materially 
in the Marsic war. The modern Isernia is sup- 
posed to represent the ancient Ausernia. Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 230.] 

Féson, I. son of Cretheus, was born at the 
same birth as Pelias. He succeeded his father 
in the kingdom of Iolchos, but was soon exiled 
by his brother. He married Alcimeda, by whom 
he had Jaso, whose education he entrusted to 
Chiro, being afraid of Pelias. When Jaso 
was grown up, he demanded his father’s king- 
dom from his uncle, who gave him evasive 
answers, and persuaded him to go in quest of 
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turn, Jaso found his father very: infirm; and 
‘Medea, (see Medea,) at his request, drew the 
blood from Aison’s veins, and refilled them 
with the juice of certain herbs, which she had 
gathered, and immediately the old man re- 
covered the vigor and bloom of youth. Some 
say that Æson killed himself by drinking bull’s 
blood, to avoid the persecution of Pelias, Diod. 
4,—Apollod. 1, 9.— Ovid, Met, 7, 285.— Hygin: 
fab. 12. [II. A small river of Macedonia, 
falling intothe sea near Pydna, (Plut. Vit. P. 
Amil.) III. or Æsonia, a town of Mag- 
nesia. (Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 411.)] 

fAisovus, [I.a celebrated fabulist, who is sup- 
posed to have flourished about 620 B. c. (Lar- 
cher, Hist. d Herod. Table Chronol. 7, 539.) 
Much uncertainty, however, prevails both on 
this point, as well as in relation to the country, 
which gave him birth. Some ancient writers 
make him to have been a Thracian. (Compare 
Mohmike, Gesch. Litt. Gr. und R. 1, 291.) Sui- 
das states, that he was either of Samos or Sar- 
dis; but most authorities are in favor of his 
having been a Phrygian, and born at Cotyæum. 
All appear to agree, however, in representing 
him as of servile origin, and owned in succes- 
sion by several masters. The first of these was 
Demarchus, or, according to the reading of 
the Florence MS., Timarchus, and resided at 
Athens, where Æsop, consequently, must have 
had many means of improvement within his 
reach. From Demarchus he came into the 
possession of Xanthus, a Samian, who sold him 
to Iadmo, a philosopher of the same island, 
under whose roof he had for a fellow-slave the 
famous courtesan Rhodope. (Herod. 2, 134.) 
Jadmo subsequently gave him his freedom, on 
account of the talents, which he displayed, and 
Æsop now turned his attention to foreign tra- 
vel, partly to extend the sphere of his own 
knowledge, and partly to communicate instruc- 
tion to others. The vehicles, in which this in- 
struction was conveyed, were fables, the pecu- 
liar excellence of which has caused his name 
to be associated with this pleasing branch of 
composition through every succeeding period. 
Alsop is said to have visited Persia, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, in the last of which 
countries his name was rendered peculiarly 
famous. The reputation for wisdom, which he 
enjoyed, induced Cræsus, king of Lydia, to in- 
vite him to his court. The fabulist obeyed the 
call, but, after residing some time at Sardis, 
again journeyed into Greece. At the period of 
his second visit, the Athenians are said to have 
been oppressed by the usurpation of Pisistratus, 
and to console them under this state of things, 
Æsop is related to have invented for them the 


fable of the frogs petitioning Jupiter for a king. ` 


The residence of Æsop in Greece at this time 
would seem to have been a long one, if any 
argument for such an opinion may be drawn 
from a line of Phadrus, (3, 14.) in which the 
epithet of senex is applied to the fabulist during 
the period of this his stay at Athens. He re. 
turned, however, eventually to the court of the 
Lydian monarch. Whether the well-known con- 
versation between Æsop and Solon occurred 
after the return of the former from his second 
journey into Greece, or during his previous resi- 
dence with Croesus, cannot be satisfactorily as- 
certained: the latter opinion is most probabl 

the more corten one, if we can believe that 
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the interview between Solon and Cræsus, as 
mentioned by Herod. (1, 30.) ever took place. 
It seemed that Solon had offended Croesus, 
by the low estimation, in which he held | 
riches as an ingredient of happiness, and was — 
in consequence treated with cold indifference. 
(1, 33.) Æsop, concerned at the unkind treat- 
ment, which Solon had encountered, gave him 
the following advice: ‘‘ A wise man should 
resolve either not to converse with kings at all, 
or to converse with them agreeably.” To which 
Solon replled, “ Nay, he should either not con- 
verse with them at all, or converse with them 
usefully.” (Plut. Vit. Sol. 28.) The particu- 
lars of Aisop’s death are stated as follows by 
Plutarch, (de sera Num. vindicta, p. 556.=8, 
203. R.) Croesus sent him to Delphi with a 
large amount of gold, in order to offer a mag- 
nificent sacrifice to Apollo, and also to present 
four mine to each inhabitant of the sacred city. 
Having had some difference, however, with the 
people of Delphi, he offered the sacrifice, but 
sent back the money to Sardis, regarding the 
intended objects of the king’s bounty as totally 
unworthy of it. The irritated Delphians with 
one accord accused him of sacrilege, and he was 
thrown down the rock Hyampea. Suidas 
makes him to have been hurled from the rocks 
called Pheedriades, but theremark is an erroneous 
one, since these rocks were too far from Delphi, 
and the one from which he was thrown, was, ac- 
cording to Lucian, (Phalaris prior.—5, 46. Bip.) 
in the neighbourhood of that city. (Compare 
Larcher, Hist. @ Herod. 7, 539.) Apollo, 
offended at this deed, sent all kinds of maladies 
on the Delphians, who, in order to free them- 
selves, caused proclamation to be made at all 
the great celebrations of Greece, that if there 
was any one entitled so to do, who would de- 
mand satisfaction from them for the death of 
Æsop, they would render it unto him. In the 
third generation came a Samian, named Iad- 
mo, a descendant of one of the former masters 
of the fabulist, and the Delphians, having made 
atonement, were delivered from the evils, under 
which they had been suffering. Such is the 
narrative of Plutarch. And we are also in- 
formed, that, to evince the sincerity of their re- 
pentance, they transferred the punishment of 
sacrilege, for the time to come, from the rock 
Hyampea to that named Nauplia. Other ac- 
counts, however, inform us, that Asop offended 
the people of Delphi by comparing them to float- 
ing sticks, which appear at a distance to be 
something great, but on a nearer approach 
dwindle away into insignificance, and that he 
was accused, in consequence, of having carried 
off one of the vases consecrated to Apollo. The 
scholiast on Aristoph. (Vesp. 1486.) informs us, 
that Æsop had irritated the Delphians by re- 
marking of them, that they had no land, like 
other people, on the produce of which to sup- 
port themselves, but were compelled to depend 
for subsistence on the remains of the sacrifices. 
Determined to be revenged on him, they con- 
cealed a consecrated cup amid his baggage, and 
when he was some distance from their city, pur- 
sued and arrested him. The production of the 
cup sealed his fate, and he was thrown from 
the rock Hyampea, as already mentioned. As 
they were leading him away to execution, he is 
said to have recited to them the fable of the 
eagle and beetle, but without producing any 
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` effect. The memory of Æsop was highly 
honored throughout Greece, and the Athenians 
erected a statue to him, (Phedrus, 2, ep.) the 
, work of the celebrated Lysippus, which was 
_ placed opposite those of the 7 sages. ‘It must be 
_ candidly confessed, however, that little, if any 
_ thing, is known with certainty respecting the 
life of the fabulist, and what we have thus de- 
| tailed of him, appears to rest on little more than 
mere tradition, and the life, which Planudes, a 
_ monk of the fourteenth century, is supposed to 
| have given to the world, a piece of biography 
| possessing few intrinsic claims to our belief. 
Hence some writers have doubted whether such 
an individual as Æsop ever existed. (Compare 
| Visconti Iconographia Greca, 1, 154. where the 
_ common opinion is advocated.) But whatever 
| we may think on this head, one point at least 
_ is certain, that none of the fables, which at pre- 
_ sent go under the name of Æsop, were ever 
` written by him. They appear to have been pre- 
| served for a long time in oral tradition, and only 
collected and reduced to writing at a compara- 
tively late period. Plato (Phedon. Op. pt. 2. 
vol, 3. p. 9. Bekk.) informs us, that Socrates 
` amused himself in prison, towards the ‘close of 
his life, with versifying some of these fables. 
(Compare Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 16. and 
Wyttenb. ad loc.) His example found numerous 
imitators. A collection of the fables of Æsop, 
as they were called, was also made by Deme- 
trius Phal. ( Diog. L. 5, 80.) and another between 
150, and 50, B. c. by a certain Babrius. (Com- 
| pare Tyrwhitt, Diss. de Babrio, Lond. 1776. 8vo.) 
| The former of these was probably in prose; the 
latter was in choliambic verse: (see Babrius.) 
But the bad taste of the grammarians, in a 
subsequent age, destroyed the metrical form of 
the fables of Babrius, and reduced them to 
prose. To them we owe the loss of a large 
portion of this collection. Various collections 
of Æsopian fables have reached our times, 
among which 6 have attained to a certain de- 
gree of celebrity. Of these the most ancient is 
not older than the 13th century: the author is 
not known. It is called the collection of Flo- 
rence, and contains 199 fables, together with a 
puerile life of the fabulist by Planudes, a Greek 
monk of the 14th century. The second collec- 
tion was made by an unknown hand in the 13th 
or 14th centuries. The monk Planudes formed 
the 3d collection. The 4th, called the Heidel- 
berg collection, together with the 5th and 6th, 
styled, the former the Augsburg collection, the 
latter that of the Vatican, are the work of ano- 
nymous compilers. These last three contain 
many of the fables of Babrius reduced to bad 
prose. Besides the collections, which have just 
been enumerated, we possess one of a character 
totally distinct from the rest. It is a Greek 
translation, executed in the 15th century by 
Michael Andreopulus, from a Syriac original, 
which would appear itself to have been nothing 
more than a translation from the Greek by a 
Persian named Syntifa. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr. 
1, 253.) As regards the question, whether the 
fables of the Arabian Lokman have served as a 
prototype for those of Æsop, or otherwise, it 
may be remarked, that, in the opinion of De 
Sacy, (Biogr. Univ. 24, 631. v. Lokmun) the 
apologues of the Arabian fabulist are nothing 
morethan an imitation of some of those ascribed 
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to Æsop, and that they in no respect bear the 
marks of an Arabian invention. (Compare the 
observations of Erpenius, in the preface to his 
edition of Lokman, 1615.)—With: respect to 
the person of Æsop, it has been generally sup- 
posed that the statement of Planudes, which 
makes him to have been exceedingly deformed, 
his head of a conical shape, his belly protube- 
rant, his limbs distorted, &c., was unworthy of 
credit. Visconti, however, supports the asser- 
tions of Planudes, in this particular, from the 
remains of ancient sculpture. (Jconographia 
Greca, 1, 155.)—The best editions of Æsop are 
the following: that of Husinger, Lips. 1741. 
8vo.: that of Ernesti, Lips. 1781. 8vo.; and 
that of Coray, Paris, 1810. 8v0——II. An 
eminent Roman tragedian, and the most for- 
midable rival of the celebrated Roscius, though 
in a different line. Hence Quintilian (11, 3.) 
remarks, “ Roscius citatior, Aisopus gravior fuit, 
quod ille comeedias, hic tragædias egit? Mis 
surname was Clodius, probably from his being’ 
a freedman of the Clodian or Claudian family. 
He is supposed to have been born in the: first 
half of the 7th century of Rome, since Cicero, 
in a letter written a. v. c. 699. (Zp. ad Fam. 7, 
1.) speaks of him as advancedin years. Some 
idea of the energy, with which he acted his parts 
on the stage, may be formed from the anecdote 
related by Plutarch, (Vit. Cic. 5.) who informs 
us, that on one occasion, as Æsopus was per- 
forming the part of Atreus, at the moment 
when he is meditating vengeance, he gave so 
violent a blow with his sceptre to a slave, who 
approached, as to strike him lifeless to the 
earth. A circumstance mentioned by Val. 
Max. (8, 10, 2.) shews with what care Aisopus 
and Roscius studied the characters, which they 
represented on the stage. Whenever a cause 
of any importance was to be tried, and an ora- 
tor of any eminence was to plead therein, these 
two actors were accustomed to mix with the 
spectators, and carefully observe the movements 
of the speakers, as well as the expression of 
their countenances. Aisopus, like Roscius, 
lived in great intimacy with Cicero, as may be 
seen in various passages in the correspondence 
of the latter. He appeared for the last time in 
public, on the day when the theatre of Pompey 
was dedicated, a. u. c. 699, but his physical 
powers were unequal to the effort, and his voice 
failed him at the very beginning of an adjura- 
tion, “ Si sciens fallo,” (Cic. 2. c.) He amassed 
a very large fortune, which his son squandered 
in a career of the most ridiculous extravagance. 
It is this son, of whom Horace (Sat. 2, 3, 29.) 
relates, that he dissolved a costly pearl in vine- 
gar, and drank it off. Compare the statement 
of Pliny, 9, 59.] 

ZEsri1, or Austra, [a people of Germany, 
occupying a territory, which would nearly cor- 
respond, at the present day, to Prussia, Samo- 
gitia, Courland, and the palatinate of Livonia. 
Their name is supposed to be derived from the 
word st, because they were situate on the 
eastern side of Germany, on the borders of the 
Suevian Ocean or Baltic Sea. Tacitus de mor. 
Germ. 45, and Murphy ad loc. | 

Zistua, or ÆsuLum, [a town of Latium, in 
the vicinity of Tibur. Vell. Patere. (1, 14.) 
reckons Aisulum among the colonies of Rome, 
where some, however, read ge Pliny 
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(3, 5.) enumerates Æsula among the Latin 
towns which no longer existed in his time. The 
ancient site remains undiscovered. (Vulp. Vet. 
Lat. 18, 17. p. 555,—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 
66. 

eee [a Trojan prince, supposed by 
some to have been the parent of Autenor and 
Ucalegon, while others make him to have been 
descended from a more ancient Ucalegon, who 
had married ios, the daughter of Laomedo. 
Homer (X. 13, 427.) mentions Alcathous as the 
son of Aisyetes, and the son-in-law of Anchises, 
who had given him his eldest daughter Hippo- 
damia in marriage. (Heyne, ad Il. 2, 793.) 
The tomb of Æsyetes is alluded to by Homer, 
(2, 793.) and is said by Strabo (13, 599.) to 
have been five stadia distant from Troy, and 
on the road leading to Alexandria Troas. It 
afforded a very convenient post of observation 
in the Trojan war.\ Dr. Clarke gives the follow- 
ing account of it ( Travels, &e. 3, 92.) : “ Coming 
opposite to the bay, which has been considered 
as the naval station used by the Greeks during 
the Trojan war, and which is situate on the 
eastern side of the embouchure of the Mender, 
the eye of the spectator is attracted by an object 
predominating over every other, and admirably 
adapted, by the singularity of its form, as well 
as by the peculiarity of its situation, to overlook 
that station, together with the whole of the low 
coast near the mouth of the river. This object 
is a conical mound, rising from a line of ele- 
vated territory behind the bay, and the mouth 
of the river. It has therefore been pointed out 
as the tomb of Æsyetes, and is now called Udjer 
Tépe. If we had never heard or read a single 
syllable concerning the war of Troy, or the 
works of Homer, it would have been impossible 
not to notice the remarkable appearance pre- 
sented by this Tumulus, so peculiarly placed as 
a post of observation commanding all approach 
to the harbour, and the river.” In another part, 
(p. 198.) the same intelligent traveller ob- 
serves :—“ The tumulus of Æsyetes is, of all 
others, the spot most remarkably adapted for 
viewing the Plain of Troy, and it is visible in 
almost all parts of Troas. From its top may 
be traced the course of the Scamander; the 
whole chain of Ida, stretching towards Lectum ; 
the snowy heights of Gargarus, and all the 
shores of the Hellespont near the mouth of the 
river, with Sigwum, and the other tumuli upon 
the coast.” Bryant (Myth. 5,139.) endeavours 
to shew, that what the Greeks regarded as the 
tombs of princes and warriors, were not so in 
reality, but were, for the most part, connected 
with ‘old religious rites and customs. Le Che- 
valier, however, successfully refutes this. (Be- 
schreibung der Ebene von Troja, &e, Germ. 
transl, by Heyne, p. 129.) 

AurHaLYa, [see Ilva, 

AB THALIDEs, a herald, to whom it was granted 
to be amongst the dead and the living at stated 
times. poll, Rh. 1, 641. {According to the 
Scholiast, he was allowed to pass one day in 
Hades, and the next upon earth, alternately, 
Hence he was called trsońjsgos xnovk. | 

fHiruices, [a Thessalian tribe of uncertain, 
but ancient origin, since they are mentioned b 
Homer (Jl, 2,744.) who states that the Cen. 
taurs, expelled by Pirithous from mount Pelion, 
withdrew to the Athicos, Strabo (7. p, 327. ; 


9. p. 434.) says, that they inhabited the Thess 


salian side of Pindus, near the sources of the 
Peneus, but that their possession of the latter 
was disputed by the Tymphzi, who were con- 
tiguous to them on the Epirotic side of the 
mountain. Marsyas, a writer cited by Steph. 
B. (v. Aidixia,) described the Aithices as a most 
daring race of barbarians, whose sole object was 
robbery and plunder. Lycophro (802.) calls 
Polysperchon Aié/xay mgómose Scarcely any 
trace of this people remained in the time of 
Strabo. Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 1, 352.| PE 

ÆrtuIoPïa, [an extensive country of Africa, 
to the south of Egypt, lying along the Sinus 
Arabicus and Mare Erythræum, and extending 
also far inland. An idea of its actual limits 
will best be formed from a view of the gradual 
progress of Grecian discovery in relation to this 
region, (Mannert, Geogr. 10, 101) Æthiops 
(Aié/oy) was the expression used by the Greeks 
for everything which had contracted a dark or 
swarthy color from exposure to the heat of the 
sun, (aito, uro, and arp, vultus.) The term wag 
applied also to men of a dark complexion, and 
the early Greeks named all of such a color 
Æthiopes, and their country Aithiopia,-where- 
ever situated. It is more than probable that 
the Greeks obtained their knowledge of the 
existence of such a race of me from the Phe- 
nicians and Egyptians, and that this knowledge, 
founded originally on mere report, was subse- 
quently confirmed by actual inspection, when 
the Greek colonists along the shores of Asia 
Minor, in their commercial intercourse with 
Sidon and Egypt, beheld there the carayans, 
which had come in from Southern Africa. Ho- 
mer makes express mention of the Æthiopians 
in many parts of hig poems, and speaks of two 
divisions of them,/the Eastern and Western. 
The explanation giyen by Eustathius, and other 
Greek writers, respecting these two classes of 
men, as described by the poet, cannot be the 
true one. They make the Nile to have been the 
dividing line, ( Eustath. p. 1386. ad Od. 1, 23.) 
but this is too e Homers geographical 
acquaintance with the „interior of Africa. By 
the Eastern Æthiopiañs he means merely the 
embrowned natives of\Southern Arabia, who 
bréught their wares to\Sidon, and who were 
believed to dwell in the, immediate vicinity of 
the rising sun, The Egyptians were acquainted, 
with another dark-colored nation, the Libyans. 
These, although the poet carefully distinguishes 
their country from that ofthe Asthiopians, 
(Od. 4, 84.) ‘still becoree, in o position to the 
Eastern, the poet’s western Bithiopians, the 
more especially as it remained unknown how far 
the latter extended to the west and south. This 
idea, originating thus in early antiquity, respect- 
ing the existence of two distinct classes of dark- 
colored men, gained new strength at a later 
period. In the immense army of Xerxes, were 
to be seen men of a swarthy complexion from 
the Persian provinces in the vicinity of India, 
and others again, of similar visage, from the 
countries lying to the south of Egypt. With 
the exception of color, they had nothing in 
common with each other. Their language, 
manners, physical make, armour, &c. were 
entirely different. N otwithstanding this, how- 
ever, they were both regarded as Æthio ians, 
(Compare Herod, 7, 69, 3, 94.) The Æthis 
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opians of the farther éast disappeared gradually 
from remembrance, while a more intimate in- 
tercourse with Ægypt brought the Aithiopians 
of Africa more frequently into view.—A®thiopia, 
according to Herod., includes the countries 
above Egypt, the present Nubia and Abyssinia. 
(Long’s Anc.Geogr. 73.—Heeren’s Ideen, 2,1,301. 
segg.) Immediately above Syene and Elephan- 
tine, remarks this writer, (2, 29.) the Aithiopian 
races begin. As far as the town and island of 
Tachompso, 70 or 80 miles above Syene, these 
are mixed with Egyptians, and higher up dwell 
ASthiopians alone. The A®thiopians he dis- 
tinguishes into the inhabitants of Meroe and 
the Macrobii. In Strabo (17, 800.) and Pliny 
_ (6, 29.) we find other tribes and towns referred 
to, but the most careful division is that by 
Agatharchides, whose work on the Red Sea is 
unfortunately lost, with the exception of some 
fragments. Agatharchides divides them accord- 
ing to their way of life. Some carried on agri- 
culture, cultivating the millet; others were 
herdsmen ; whilst some lived by the chase and 
-on vegetables, and others again along the sea- 
Shore on fish and marine animals. The rude 


tribes, who lived on the coast, and fed on fish, 
are called by Agatharchides the Ichthyophagt. 
Along both banks of the Astaboras dwelt 


another nation, who lived on the roots of reeds 
growing in the neighbouring swamps: these 
roots they cut to. pieces with stones, formed 
them into a tenacious mass, and dried them in 
the sun. Close to these dwelt the Hylophagi, 
who lived on the fruits of trees, vegetables grow- 
ing in the vallies, &e. To the west of these 
were the hunting nations, who fed on wild 
beasts, which they killed with the arrow. 
There were also other tribes, who lived on the 
flesh of the elephant and the ostrich, the Eze- 
phantophagi and Struthiophagi. Besides these 
he mentions another and less populous tribe, 
who fed on locusts, which came in swarms from 
the southern and unknown districts. (Aga- 
tharch. de Rubr. Mar.—Geogr. Gr. Min, 1, 37. 
Huds.) The accuracy with which Agatharchi- 
des has pointed out the’ situation of these tribes, 
does not occasion much difficulty in assimilating 
them to the modern inhabitants of A®thiopia, 
According to him, they dwelt along the banks 
of the Astaboras, which separated them from 
Meroe; this river is the Atbar, or, as it is also 
called, the Tacazze; they must, consequently, 
have dwelt inthe present Shangalla, The mode 
of life with these people has not in the least 
varied for 2,000 years; although cultivated 
nations are ‘situate around them, they have 
made no progress in improvement themselves. 
Their larid being unfavorable both to agricul- 
ture and the rearing of cattle, they are com- 
pelled to remain mere hunters, Most of the 
different tribes mentioned by Agatharchides 
subsist in a similar manner. The Dobenahs, 
the most powerful tribe among the Shangallas, 
still live on the elephant, and the rhinoceros. 
The Baasa, in the plains of Sire, yet eat the 
flesh of the lion, wild hog, and even serpents: 
and farther to the west dwells a tribe, which 
subsists in the summer on the locust, and at 
other seasons on the crocodile, hippopotamus, 
and fish. Diod. S. (3, 28.) remarks, that 
almost all these people die of verminous dis- 


eases produced by this food: and Bruce (Tra- | 
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‘vels, 5, 83. ed. 3.) makes the same observation 


with respect to the Waito on the Lake Dambea,, 
who live on crocodiles and other Nile animals. 
Besides these inhabitants of the plains, Æthio- 
pia was peopled by a more powerful, and some~ 
what more civilized, shepherd nation, which 
dwelt in the caves of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, namely, the Troglodyte. A chain of 
high mountains runs along the African shore 
of the Arabian gulf, which in Egypt are com- 
posed of granite, marble, and alabaster, but 
farther south of a softer kind of stone. At the 
foot of the gulf these mountains turn inwards, 
and bound the southern portion of Abyssinia. 
This chain was, in the most ancient times, in- 
habited by these Troglodyte, in the holes and 
grottos formed by nature, but enlarged by hu- 
man labor. These people were not hunters ; 
they were herdsmen, and had their chiefs or 
princes of the race. Remains of the Troglody- 
te still exist in the Skipo, Hazorta, &c. men- 
tioned by Bruce, (4, 266.) A still more cele- 
brated Aithiopian nation, and one which has 
been particularly described to us by Herod. (3, 
17.) was the Macrobii, for an account of whom, 
and of the state and city of Meroe, the student 
is referred to these articles respectively. (Long’s 
Anc. Geogr. 74.—Heeren’s Ideen, 2, 1, 330.) 
Under the latter of these heads some remarks 
will also be offered respecting the trade of Æthi- 
opia.—The early and curious belief respecting 
the Æthiopian race, that they stood higher than 
any other nation in the favor of the gods, and. 
that the deities of Olympus, at stated seasons, 
enjoyed among them the festive hospitality of 
the banquet, would seem to have arisen from 
the peculiar relation in which Meroe stood to 
the adjacent countries, as the great mart of 
inland commerce and the parent city of civiliza- 
tion and religion. Piety and rectitude were the 
first virtues with a nation, whose dominion was 
founded on religion and commerce, not on op- 
pression. The active imagination, however, of 
the early Greeks, gave a different turn to this 
feature in the Aithiopian character, and, losing 
sight of the true cause, or perhaps never having 
been made acquainted with it, they supposed 
that a race of men, who could endure such 
intense heat as they were thought to encounter, 
must be a nobler order of beings than the hu- 
man family in general; and that they, who dwelt 
so near the rising and setting of the orb of day, 
could not but be in closer union than the rest of 
their species with the inhabitants of the skies. 
(Compare Mannert, Geogr. 10, 103.) The 
Æthiopians were intimately connected with the 
Egyptians in the early ages of their monarchy, 
and ASthiopian princes, and whole dynasties 
occupied the throne of the Pharaohs at various 
times, even to a late period before the Persian 
conquest. The Æthiopians had the same religion, 
sacerdotal order, hieroglyphic writing, rites of 
sepulture and ceremonies, as the Egyptians. Re- 
ligious pomps and processions were celebrated in 
common between the two nations. The images 
of the gods were at certain times conveyed up the 
Nile, from their Egyptian temples to others in 
Ethiopia ; and after the conclusion of a festival 
were brought back again into Egypt. (Dud. 
S. 1, 33.— Eustath. ad I. 1,424.) The ruins 
of temples found of late in the countries above 
Egypt, (see Meroe,) and i i quite in the 
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Egyptian style, confirm these accounts; they 
were doubtless the temples of the ancient Æthio- 
pians. It is nowhere asserted that the Æthio- 
pians and Egyptians used the same language, 
but this seems to be implied, and is extreme] 

probable. We learn from Diod. S. that the 
Ethiopians claimed the first invention of the 
arts and philosophy of Egypt, and even pre- 
tended to have planted the first colonies in 
Egypt soon after that country had emerged from 
the waters of the Nile, or rather of the Mediter- 
ranean, by which it was traditionally reported to 
have been covered. The Athiopians, in later 
times, had political relations with the Ptolemies, 
and Diodorus saw ambassadors of this nation in 
Egypt in the time of Julius or Augustus. An 
Æthiopian queen, named Candace, made a 
treaty with Augustus, and a princess of the same 
name is mentioned by St. Luke, in the Acts. 
How far the dominion of the Æthiopian princes 
extended, is unknown, but they probably had at 
one period possessions on the coast of the Red 
Sea, and relations with Arabia. After this time 
we find no farther mention of the ancient Æthio- 
pian empire. Other names occur in the coun- 
tries intervening between Egypt and Abyssinia, 
and when the term Æthiopian is again met with 
in a later age, it is found to have been trans- 
ferred to the princes and people of Habesh. 
Such is the history of Æthiopia amon g the 
profane writers. By the Hebrews the same 
people are mentioned frequently under the name 
of Cush, which by the Septuagint translators is 
always rendered Aiéixes, or Æthiopians. The 
Hebrew term is, however, applied sometimes to 
nations dwelling on the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and hence a degree of ambiguity respecting 
its meaning in some instances. This subject 
has been amply discussed by Bochart and 
Michaélis. Among the Hebrews of later times, 
the term Cush clearly belongs to the Æthio- 
pians. The Æthiopians, who were connected 
with the Egyptians by affinity and intimate po- 
litical relations, are by the later Hebrew histo- 
rians termed Cush. Thus TVizhakah, the Cushite 
invader of Judah, is evidently Tearchon the 
Athiopian leader mentioned by Strabo, and the 
same who is termed Tarakos, and is set down 
by Manetho, in the well-known tables of dynas- 
ties, as an Authiopian king of Egypt. In the 
earlier ages the term Cush belonged apparently 
to the same nation or race; though it would 
appear that the Cush or Æthiopians of those 
times occupied both sides of the Red Sea. The 
Cush mentioned by Moses are pointed out b 

him to be a nation of kindred origin with the 
Egyptians. In the Toldoth Beni Noach, or 
Archives of the sons of N oah, which Michaelis 
(Spicil. Geogr. Hebr. Ext.) has proved to con- 
tain a digest of the historical and geographical 
knowledge of the ancient world, it is said, that 
the Cush and the Misraim were brothers, which 
means, as it is generally allowed, nations nearly 
allied by kindred. It is very probable that the 
first people, who settled in Arabia, were Cushite 
nations, who were afterwards expelled or suc- 
ceeded by the Beni Yoktan or true Arabs. In 
the enumeration of the descendants of Cush in 
the Toldoth Beni N oach, several tribes or set- 
tlements are mentioned in Arabia, as Saba and 
Havila. When the author afterwards proceeds 
to the weer ae of Yoktan, the very same 
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places are enumerated among their settlements. 
That the Cush had in remote times possessions. — 
in Asia is evident from the history of Nimrod, a 
Cushite chieftain, who is said to have possessed 
several cities of the Assyrians, among which was 
Babel, or Babylon, in Shinar. Long after their 
departure the name of the Cush remained be- 
hind them on the coast of the Red Sea. It is 
probable that the name of Cush continued to be 
given to tribes, which had succeeded the genuine — 
Cushites in the possession of their ancient terri- 
tories in Arabia, after the whole of that people 
had passed into Africa, just as the English are 
termed Britons, and the Dutch race of modern 
times Belgians. In this way it happened, that 
people, remote in race from the family of Ham, 
are yet named Cush, as the Midianites, who 
were descended from Abraham. The daughter 
of Jethro, the Midianite, is termed a Cushite 
woman. Even in this instance, the correspond- 
ence of Cush and Æthiopia has been preserved. 
We find the word rendered Aithiopissa by the 
Septuagint translators, and in the verses of 
Ezechiel, the Jewish Hellenistic poet, Jethro 
is placed in Africa, and his people are termed 
Ethiopians. On the whole, it may be considered 
as clearly established, that the Cush are the 
genuine Aithiopian race, and that the country 
of the Cush is generally in Scripture that part 
of Africa, which lies above Egypt. In support 
of these positions may be cited, not only the 
authority of the Septuagint, and the writers 
already mentioned, but the concurring testimony 
of the Vulgate, and all other ancient versions, 
with that of Philo, Josephus, Eupolemus, and 
all the Jewish commentators and Christian 
fathers. There is only one writer of antiquity 
on the other side, and he was probably misled 
by the facts, which we have already considered. 
This single dissentient is the writer of Jona- 
than’s Targum, and on this authority the learned 
Bochart, supported by some doubtful passages, 
maintains that the land of Cush was situate on 
the eastern side of the Arabian gulf.: It has 
been satisfactorily shewn, however, by the 
authors of the Universal History, and by Mi- 
chaelis, that many of these passages require a 
different version, and prove that the land of 
Cush, was /Ethiopia. (Prichard’s Phys. Hist. 
of Man, 1, 289. ed. 2.) As regards the physical 
characters of the ancient Aithiopians, it may 
be remarked, that the Greeks commonly used 
the term Æthiopian nearly as we use that of 
Negro; they constantly spoke of the AEthio- 
pians, as we speak of the N egroes, as if they 
were the blackest people known in the world. 
“ To wash the Asthiopian white,” was a prover- 
bial expression applied to a hopeless attempt. 
It may be thought that the term Asthiopian 
was perhaps used vaguely, to signify all or 
many African nations of dark color, and that 
the genuine Æthiopians may not have been 
quite so black as others. But it must be ob- 
served, that though other black nations may be 
called by that name, when taken in a wider 
sense, this can only have happened in conse- 
quence of their resemblance to those, from whom 
the term originated. It is improbable that the 
Aathiopians were destitute of a particular cha- 
racter, the possession of which was the ve 
reason why other nations participated in their 
name, and came to be confounded with them 3 
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and the most accurate writers, as Strabo, for 
example, apply the term Aithiopian in the same 
way. Strabo (15, p. 686.) cites the opinion of 
Theodectes, who attributed to the vicinity of 
the sun the black color and woolly hair of the 
Herod. expressly affirms (7, 70.) 
that the Aithiopians of the west, that is, of 


_ Africa, have the most woolly hair of all nations: 


in this respect, he says, they differed from the 
indians and Eastern Æthiopians, who were like- 
wise black, but had straight hair. Moreover the 


` Hebrews, who, in consequence of their inter- 


‘course with Egypt under the Pharaohs, could 
not fail to know the proper application of the 
national term Cush, seem to have had a pro- 
verbial expression similar to that of the Greeks, 
“ Can the Cush change his color, or the leopard 
his spots?” (Jerem. 13, 23.) This is suffi- 
cient to prove that the Æthiopian was the 
darkest race of people known to the Greeks, 
and, in earlier times, to the Hebrews. The 
only way of avoiding the inference, that the 
AÆthiopians were genuine negroes, must be by 
the supposition that the ancients, among whom 
the foregoing expressions were current, were not 
acquainted with any people exactly resembling 
the people of Guinea, and therefore applied the 
terms woolly-haired, flat-nosed, &c. to nations 
who had these characters in a much less degree 
than those people, whom we now term negroes. 
It seems possible, that the people termed Æthi- 
opians by the Greeks, and Cush by the Hebrew 
writers, may either have been of the race of the 
Shangalla, Shilluk, or other Negro tribes, who 
now inhabit the countries bordering on the 
Nile, to the southward of Sennaar, or they may 
have been the ancestors of the present Nouba 
or Barabra, or of people resembling them in 
description. The chief obstacle to our adopting 
the supposition that these Aithiopians were of 
the Shangalla race, or of any stock resembling 
them, is the circumstance, that so near a con- 
nexion appears to have subsisted between the 
former and the Egyptians; and we know that 
the Egyptians were not genuine negroes. Per- 
haps after all, however, we should he more cor- 
rect in considering the Bedjas, and their de- 
scendants the Ababdé and Bisharein, as the 
posterity of the ancient Aithiopians. Both the 
Ababdé and Bisharein belong to the class of 
red, or copper-colored, people. The former are 
described by Belzoni, (Travels, p. 310.) and the 
latter by Burckhardt, (Travels in Nubia, p. 
372. 

ope daughter of Pittheus, king of Træ- 
zene, had Theseus by Ægeus. (See Ægeus. ) 
She was carried away by Castor and Pollux, 
when they recovered their sister Helen, whom 
Theseus had stolen, and given her to keep. 
(See Helen.) She went to Troy with Helen. 
I. 3,144.—Paus. 2, 31. 5, 19.—Hygin. fab. 37, 
et 79.—Plut. in Thes.—Ovid. Her. 10, 131. 

AzrYon, a famous painter. He drew a paint- 
ing of the nuptials of Alexander and Roxane. 
This piece was much valued, and was exposed 
to public view at the Olympic games, where it 
gained so much applause that the president of 
the games gave the painter his daughter in 
marriage. {Lucian saw this painting in Italy, 
and has left us an animated description of it, 
from which Raphael traced.one of his most 


brilliant compositions. (Lucian, 4, 119. Bip.) ] 
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> [A®rYus, I. an heresiarch of the fourth cen- 
tury, surnamed by his adversaries the Atheist. 
He was the son of a common soldier, and born 
at Antioch. His poverty compelling him to 
live by the labor of his hands, he commenced 
by being a vine-dresser, and was afterwards, in 
succession, a copper-smith, and jeweller. Being 
forced to abandon this latter calling for having 
substituted a bracelet of gilt-copper for one of 
gold, he followed the trade of an empiric, or 
charlatan, with some success, but was at last 
driven from Antioch, and went to study logic at 
Alexandria.’ As he never attained any great 
skill in this latter science, and was, at the same 
time, but little versed in the sacred writings, he 
easily fell into the new religious errors of the 
day, to which he added many others of his own. 
St. Epiphanius has preserved 47 erroneous pro- 
positions, selected from his works, which con- 
tained more than 300. The principal ones con- 
sisted in teaching, that the Son of God was not 
like the Father; in pretending to know God 
by himself; in regarding the most culpable ac- 
tions as the wants of nature; in rejecting the 
authority of the prophets and apostles ; in re- 
baptising in the name of the uncreated God, 
and of the Holy Spirit procreated by the created 
Son ; in asserting that faith is sufficient without 
works, &c. His other errors were nothing 
more than mere sophisms founded on verbal 
equivocations. He was ordained deacon by 
Leontius, an. Arian bishop, who was soon 
compelled to forbid him the. exercise of his 
ministerial. functions. After a succession of 
stormy conflicts, he was exiled by Constantius 
to Cilicia. Julian recalled him, and assigned 
him lands near Mitylene, in the island of 
Lesbos. He was even ordained bishop; and, 
having escaped punishment, which he was 
afterwards on the point of undergoing. for his 
attachment to the cause of the emperor Valens,. 
he died at Constantinople a. D. 366, and was 
honored with a splendid funeral. (S. Athanas. 
de Synod.—Socr. Hist, Eccl. 1, 28.— August. 
Her— Baron. Annal. Ann. 356.) Il A 
celebrated Roman general, born at Doros-. 
torus, in Mesia. His father Gaudentius, a 
Scythian, attained to the highest military em- 
ployments, and was killed in Gaul during a 
mutiny of the soldiers. Aétius, brought up 
among the imperial body-guards, and given, at 
an early period, as a hostage to the formidable 
Alaric, learnt the art of war under this con- 
queror, and profited by his stay among the 
barbarians to secure the attachment of a people, 
whom he was destined to have alternately as 
enemies and allies. In A.D. 424, the usurper 
John wishing to seize the sceptre of the west, 
Aétius undertook to procure for him the assist- 
ance of the Huns. John, however, was con- 
quered, and Aétius immediately submitted to 
Valentinian, who reigned in the west under the 
guardianship of his mother Placidia. Eagerly 
desirous of the imperial favors, and jealous of 
the credit of Count Boniface, Aétius formed a 
treacherous scheme against him, the result of 
which was the revolt of Boniface, who invited 
Genseric and the Vandals into Africa. A sub- 
sequent explanation between Boniface and Pla. 
cidia came too late to save Africa, but it served 
to expose the intrigues of Aëtius, who at this 
time was crushing the Franks RA Burgundians 
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in Gaul. Placidia did not dare to punish him, 
but she bestowed new honors on Boniface, Ren- 
dered furious by this, Aétius flew back to Italy 
with a few troops, encountered and gave battle 
to his rival, was conquered, but with his own 
hand wounded Boniface, who died shortly after, 
A. D, 432. Placidia was desirous of avenging 
his death, but Aëtius retired among the Huns, 
and re-appeared subsequently at the head of 
60,000 barbarians to demand his pardon. Pla- 
cidia restored to him his charges and honors, 
and Aëtius returned to Gaul to serve the em- 
pire, which he defended with great valor as long 
as his own ambitious views permitted this to be 
done. His most brilliant feat in this quarter 
was the overthrow of Attila, who had crossed 
the Rhine and Seine with his Huns, and laid 
siege to Orleans. Aëtius marched against him 
with a powerful army, and met his adversary, 
who had raised the siege of Orleans, and re- 
crossed the Seine, in the Catalaunian plains, 
near the modern Chálons. The contest was 
bloody, but decisive, and 300,000 men fell on 
both sides. Notwithstanding, however, this 
brilliant achievement, Aétius, in his turn, be- 
came the victim of court-intrigue, and being 
sent for by Valentinian, and having approached 
him without distrust, was on a sudden stabbed 
to the heart by that suspicious and cowardly 
emperor. His death happened a. p, 454, (Pro- 
cop. de Reb. Goth. 5.—Jornandes de Regn. Suce, 
19.— Paul Diac, Hist. Mise. 19, 16.—Biographie 
Universelle. Vol. 1, p. 267.) III. A phy- 
sician of Amida, in Mesopotamia, who flou- 
rished at the close of the 5th century, and the 
beginning of the 6th. The works of Aétius 
are a valuable collection of medical facts and 
opinions, being deficient only in arrangement ; 
for on several subjects their merit is trans- 
cendent. For example, the principles of the 
Materia Medica axe delivered with admirable 
precision in the beginning of the lst Bk. Of 
all the ancient treatises on Fever, that contained 
in the 5th Bk. of Aétius may be instanced as 
being the most complete; and it would not be 
easy perhaps, at the present day, to point out a 
work so full on all points, and so correct in prac- 
tice. Of contagion, as an exciting cause of Fe- 
ver, he makes no mention, and as his silence, 
and that of the other medical authors of anti- 
quity, has often been thought unaccountable, 
it may be proper to say a few words in explana- 
tion. Palladius, who has given a most compre- 
hensive abstract of the doctrines of Galen and 
his successors on the subject of Fever, enume- 
rates the following exciting causes of Fevers: 1, 
The application of a suitable materiel, as when 
things of a caleficient nature, such as pepper 

mustard, &c. are taken immoderately by a per- 
son of a hot temperament: 2, Motion, which 
may be either mental or corporeal : 3, Constric- 
tion of the pores of the skin, occasioned either 
by the thickness of the humors, or the coldness 
and dryness of the smounding atmosphere ; 
(this, by the bye, accords with Dr. Cullen’s 
Theory, of Spasm of the extreme vessels :) 4, 
Putrefaction of the fluids: 5. The application 
of heat, such as by exposure of the head to the 
sun.— Epidemical Fevers, the ancients consi- 
dered as being occasioned by a depraved state of 
the atmosphere, arising from putrid miasmata, 
or similar ee Without doubt, in cases of 
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malignant fevers, they were aware that the - 
effluvia from the bodies of those afflicted with 
them, contaminated the surrounding atmos~ 
phere, and that the fevers were propagated in 
this manner. Hence Galen, Czl. Aurel., Rhazes, 
and Avicenna rank the Plague among those 
complaints, which pass from one person to an- 
other; and Isidorus defines the Plague thus :— 
“ Pestilentia est contagium quod, dum unum ap- 
prehenderit, celeriter ad plures transit.” At the 
same time, as they did not ascribe the origin 
and propagation of these disorders to a peculiar 
virus, they did not think it necessary to treat of 
Contagion as a distinct cause of Fever, because, 
in this view of the matter, it is clearly referable 
to some one of the general causes enumerated 
above. Thus, the atmosphere of the ill-ventilated 
apartment of a patient in Fever, becoming vi- 
tiated, and being inhaled by a person in health, 
might occasion Fever, either by producing con- 
striction of the pores of the skin, or putrefaction 
of the fluids, and accordingly would be referred 
either to the 3d, or the 4th class of general 
causes. Ina word, the opinions of the ancients 
on this subject seem to have corresponded very 
much with those of the more reasonable Mac- 
leanites of the present day, who, ‘although they 
deny that Fever, strictly speaking, is contagious, 
admit that it is contaminative.—Aétius is the 
first medical author, who has given a distinct 
account of the Dracunculus, or Vena Medinensis, 
now commonly known by the name of “ Gui- 
nea-worm.” He treats of this disease so fully, 
that Rhazes and Avicenna have supplied but 
little additional information, nor have the mo- 
derns, in any considerable degree, improved on 
the knowledge of the ancients. The method of 
treating Aneurism at the elbow-joint, is deserv- 
ing of attention, as being a near approximation 
to the improved method of operating introduced 
by Mr. John Hunter and Mr. Abernethy. He 
directs to make a longitudinal incision along 
the inner side of the arm, three or four fingers 
breadth below the arm-pit, and having laid bare 
the artery, and dissected it from the surrounding 
parts, to raise it up with a blind hook, and in- 
troducing two threads, to tie them separately, 
and divide the artery in the middle. Had he 
stopped here, his method would have been a 
complete anticipation of the plan of proceeding 
now practised; but, unfortunately, not having 
sufficient confidence in the absorbing powers of 
the system, he direets to open the tumor and 
evacuate its contents. Many nice operations 
on the eye and surrounding parts are accurately 
described by him.—On the obstetrical depart- 
ment of Surgery he is fuller than any other 
ancient writer—He has also given an account 
of many Pharmaceutical preparations, which are 
not noticed elsewhere. The work of Aétius, 
divided by the copyists into 4 tetrabibh, and 
each ¢etrabiblus into 4 discourses, consisted ori- 
ginally of 16 books. The first 8 only were 
printed in Greek at Venice, by the heirs of 
Aldus Manutius, Jol. 1534. The others have 
remained in MS., in the libraries of Vienna and 
Paris. Various editions have been published of 
the Latin transl. of the entire work by Janus 
Cornarius, under the title of Contracte ex vete- 
ribus Medicine tetrabiblis, at Venice, 1543, in 
8vo.; at Basle, 1542, 1549, in fol.: another at 


| Basle, 1535, fol, of which the first 7 and the 3 
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last were translated by Montanus ; two at Lyons, 
1549, fol, and 1560, 4 vod. 12mo. with notes of 
but little value, by Hugo de Soleriis: and one at 
Paris, 1567, fol. among the Medice Artis Prin- 
cipes. IV. Sicanus, or Siculus, a physician, 
from whose writings the book ascribed to Galen, 
De Atra Bile, is said to have been in part 
taken. | 

Æra, [I. acelebrated volcano of Sicily, now 
Eina, or Monte Gibello, the latter of these mo- 
dern appellations being adopted from the Arabic 
Gibel, “a mountain,” given to Ætna on ac- 
count of its vast size, and recalling the remem- 
brance of the Arabian conquests in Sicily. 
(Compare the Map of Southern Italy and Si- 
cily, accompanying the “ Histoire des Conquétes 
des Normands,” by D’ Arc, where the Arabic 
names are given.) This volcano, so immense 
in size, that Vesuvius, in comparison, seems 
merely a hill, rises on the eastern side of Sicily. 
It is 180 miles in circumference at the base, and 
attains, by a gradual ascent to the height of 
10,954 feet above the level of the sea. From 
Catania, (the ancient Catana,) which stands at 
the foot, to the summit, is 30 miles, and the 
traveller passes through 3 distinct zones, called 
the cultivated, woody, and desert. The lowest, 
or cultivated, zone, extends through an interval 
of ascent of 16 miles, and it contains numerous 
small mountains of a conical form, about 300, 
or 400 feet high, each having a crater at the 
top, from which the lava flows over the sur- 
rounding country. The fertility of this region 
is wonderful, and its fruits are the finest in the 
island. The woody region forms a zone of the 
brightest green all round the mountain, and 
reaches up the side about 8 miles. In the 
desert region vegetation entirely disappears, and 
the surface presents a dreary expanse of snow 
and ice. The summit of the mountain consists 
of a conical hill, containing a crater above 2 
miles in circumference. The silence of Homer 
respecting the fires of Ætna has given rise to 
the opinion, that the mountain in his time was 
in the same state of repose as Vesuvius in the 
days of Strabo. The earliest writers, who make 
mention of Ætna, and its eruptions, are the au- 
thor of the Orphic poems (Argon. 12.) and 
more particularly Pindar, (4w/. Gell. 17, 10.) 
whose description, in its fearful sublimity, bears 
with it all the marks of truth, and points evi- 
dently to some accurate accounts of the volcano, 
as received by the bard, perhaps from king 
Hiero. Thuc. (3, 116.) is next in order. He 
speaks of the stream of lava, which, in his 
time, (Ol. 88, 3.) desolated the territory of Ca- 
tana; he asserts, that 50 years before, a similar 
flow of lava had taken place, and without any 
farther chronological reference, makes mention 
also of a 3d, These were the only 3 eruptions, 
with which the Greeks had become acquainted 
since their settlement in Sicily. That Ætna, 
however, had, at a much earlier period, given 
proof of its volcanic character, is evident from 
the narrative of Diod. S. (5, 6.) where we are 
informed that the Sicani were compelled to re- 
tire to the western parts of the island by reason 
of the devastation and terror, which the fiery 
eruptions from the mountain had occasioned. 
The account which Strabo gives of the state of 
things on the summit of Astna, accords pretty 
accurately with the narratives of modern travel- 
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lers, (6. p. 274.) The geographer informs us, 
that those, who had lately ascended the moun- 
tain, found on the top a crater, or, as he terms 
it, a level plain, (wediov uar») about 20 stadia 
in circumference, enclosed by a bank of cinders 
having the height of a wall. In the middle of 
the plain was a hill of an ashy color, like the 
surface of the plain. Over the hill a column of 
smoke hung suspended, extending abont 200 
feet in height. Two of the party, from whom 
Strabo received his information, undertook to 
descend the bank, and enter on the plain, but 
the hot and deep sand soon compelled them to 
retrace their steps. The geographer, after this 
statement, then proceeds to contradict the com- 
mon story respecting the fate of Empedocles, 
the party assuring him that the crater, or open- 
ing into the bowels of the mountain, could 
neither be seen, nor approached. The whole 
number of eruptions on record, in the case of 
Bina, are said to be 81, and the following enu- 
meration of them has been given. (Malte-Brun, 
Geogr. 4, 293. Brussels ed. 1830.) Those men- 
tioned by Thuc. amounted to three. In 122 
B. c. there was one. In 44 a.p. one, In 252 
a.D. one. During the 12th century, zwo hap- 
pened. During the 13th, ove. During the 14th, 
two. During the 15th, four, During the 16th, 
four. During the 17th, 22. During the 18th, 
32. Since the commencement of the 19th, 
eight. That the Greeks did not suffer this 
mountain to remain unemployed in their my- 
thological legends, may easily be imagined, and 
it was Ætna which lay on part of the giant 
form of Typho, enemy of the gods. (Pindar, 
Pyth.1, 31. Compare Æsch. Prom, V. 365.— 
Hyginus, c. 152—Apollod. 1, 6, 3. and Heyne, 
ad loc. where the different traditions respecting 
Typho are collected.) According to Virg. fin. 
3,578. Enceladus lay beneath this mountain. 
Another class of mythographers placed the Cy- 
clopes of Homeric fable on Aitna, though the 
poet never dreamt of assigning the island Thi- 
nakia as an abode for his giant creation. ( Man- 
nert, Geogr. 3,9.) When the Cyclopes were re- 
garded as the aids of Vulcan, in the labors of the 
forge, they were translated, by the wand of fable, 
from the surface to the bowels of the mountain, 
though the Lipari islands were more com- 
monly regarded as the scene of Vulcan’s art. 
(Mannert, Geogr. 9, 2, 297.) H. A small 
city on the southern declivity of Aitna. The 
first name of the place was Inessa, which was 
changed to Ætna by the remains of the colony, 
which Hiero had settled at Catana, and which 
the Siculi had driven out from that place. Hiero 
had called Catana by the name of Aitna, and 
the new-comers applied it to the city, which 
now furnished them with an abode. This mi- 
gration to Inessa happened 01.79,4. Steph. B. 
v, Alrva,—Thuc. 6. 94. ] 

Ai ror1, [a country of Greece, situate to the 
east of Acarnania. ‘I'he most ancient accounts 
which can be traced respecting this region, re- 
present it as formerly possessed by the Curetes, 
and from them it first received the name of Ou- 
retis. (Strabo, 10. p. 465.— Schol. Pind. 02. 3.) 
A change was subsequently effected by Ætolus, 
the son of Endymion, who arrived from Elis in 
the Peloponnesus, at the head of a band of fol- 
lowers, and having defeated the Curetes in seve- 
ral actions, forced them to aboan their couns 
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try, (see Acarnania,) and gave the territories, 
which they had left, the name of A®tolia. 
(Lphor. ap. Strab: 10. p. 463. —Paus. ial ba) 
Homer represents the Ætolians as a hardy and 
warlike race, engaged in frequent conflicts with 
the Curetes. He informs us also, that they 
took part in the siege of "Troy, under the com- 
mand of Thoas their chief, and often allndes 
to their prowess in the field. CZ. 9, 529. 2, 637! 
&c.) Mythology has conferred a degree of 
celebrity and interest on this portion of Greece, 
from the story of the Calydonian boar, and the 
exploits of Meleager and Tydeus, with those of 
other Attolian warriors of the heroic age; but 
whatever may have contributed to give renown 
to this province, Thuc. (1, 5.) assures us, that 
the Ætolians, in general, like most of the north- 
western clans of the Grecian continent, long 
preserved the wild and uncivilized habits of a 
barbarous age. The more remote tribes were 
especially distinguished for the uncouthness of 
their language, and the ferocity of their habits. 
(Thuc. 3,94.) In this historian’s time they 
had as yet made no figure among the leading 
republics of Greeks, and are seldom mentioned 
in the course of the war, which he undertook to 
narrate. From him we learn that the Ætolians 
favored the interests of the Lacedemonians, 
probably more from jealousy of the Athenians, 
whom they wished to dislodge from Naupactus, 
than from any friendship, which they bore to 
the former. The possession of that important 
place held out inducements to the Athenians, 
in the 6th year of the war, to attempt the occu- 
pation, if not the ultimate conquest, of all 
Attolia: the expedition, however, though ably 
planned, and conducted by Demosth. himself, 
proved signally disastrous. We scarcely find 
any subsequent mention of the Attolians during 
the more important transactions which, for 
upwards of a century, occupied the different 
states of Greece. We may collect, however, 
that they were at thattime engaged in perpetual 
hostilities with their neighbours the Acarna- 
nians. On the death of Philip, and the acces- 
sion of Alexander, the Ætolians exhibited symp- 
toms of hostile feelings towards the young mo- 
uarch, (Diod. S. 17, 3.) which, together with 
the assistance afforded to the confederate Greeks 
in the Lamiac war, drew on them the vengeance 
of Antipater and Craterus, who with a powerfwl 
army invaded their country, which they laid 
waste with fire and sword. The Axtolians, on 
this occasion, retired to their mountain fast- 
nesses, where they entrenched themselves until 
the ambitious designs of Perdiccas forced the 
Macedonian generals to evacuate their territory. 
(Diod. S. 18, 25.) If the accounts which Paus, 
has followed are correct, Greece was afterwards 
mainly indebted to the ABtolians for her de- 
liverance from a formidable irruption of the 
Gauls, who had penetrated into Phocis and 
Ætolia. On being at length compelled to re- 
treat, these barbarians were so vigorously pur- 
sued by the Ætolians, that scarcely any of them 
escaped. (Paus. 10, 23.—Polyb, 9, 30.) From 
this time we find Ætolia acquiring a degree of 
importance among the other states of Greece, 
to which it had never aspired during’ the bril- 
liant days of Sparta and Athens 3 but these 
republics were now on the decline, while north- 
ern Greece, pi the example of Macedonia, 
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was training up a numerous and hardy popula- 


tion to the practice of war, It is rarely, how- 
ever, that history has to record achievements or 
acts of policy honorable to the A&atolians : un- 
just, rapacious, and without faith or religion, 
they attached themselves to whatever side the 
hope of gain and plunder allured them, which 


= 


they again forsook in favor of a richer prize, 


whenever the temptation presented itself. (Polyb. 
2. 45, 46.4, 67.) We thus find them leagued 
with Alexander of Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, 
for the purpose of dismembering Acarnania, 
and seizing on its cities and territory. (4, 45. 
9, 34,) Again with Cleomenes, in the hope of 
overthrowing the Achæan confederacy. (2, 45.) 


Frustrated, however, in these designs by the 
able counselsof Aratus, and the judicious and- | 


liberal policy of Antigonus Doso, they renewed 
their attempts on the death of that pince, and 
carried their armsinto the Peloponnesus; which 
gave rise to the Social war, so ably described 
by Polyb. This seems to have consisted rather 
in predatory incursions, and sudden attacks on 
both sides, than in a regular and systematic 
plan of operations. The Ætolians” suffered 
severely; for Philip, the Macedonian king, 
whose youth they had despised, advanced into 
the heart of Ætolia at the head of a consider- 
able force, and avenged, by sacking and plun- 
dering Thermus, their chief city, the sacrile- 
gious attack made by them on Dodona, and 
also the capture of Dium in Macedonia. (5, 7.) 
When the Romans, already hard pressed by 
the 2d Punic war, then raging in Italy, found 
themselves threatened on the side of Greece by 
the secret treaty, which the king of Macedon 
concluded with Hannibal, they saw the advan- 
tage of an alliance with the AStolians in order 


to avert the storm; and, though it might re- | 


flect but little credit on their policy, in a moral 
point of view, to form a league with a people of 
such questionable character, the soundness of 
Judgment, which dictated the measure, cannot 
be doubted; since they were thus enabled, with 
a small fleet and an army under the command 
of M. Valerius Levinus, to keep in check the 
whole of the Macedonian force, and effectually 
to preclude Philip from affording aid to the 
Carthaginians in Italy. (Liv. 26, 24.) The 
ABtolians also proved very useful allies to the 
Romans in the Macedonian war, during which 
they displayed much zeal and activity, particu- 
larly in the battle of Cynoscephale, where their 
cavalry greatly distinguished itself, and contri- 
buted essentially to that decisive victory. (33, 
7.) On the conclusion of peace, the Ætolians 
flattered themselves that their exertions in fa- 
vor of the Romans would be rewarded with a 
share of the provinces taken from the enemy. 
But the crafty Romans considered AStolia al- 
ready sufficiently powerful to render any con- 
siderable addition to its territory impolitic and 
even dangerous. The Ætolians were, at this 
time, no longer confined within ‘the. narrow 
limits, which the early history of Greece assigns 
to them, but had extended their dominions on 
the west and north-west as far as Epirus, where 
they were in possession of Ambracia, leaving to 
Acarnania a few towns only on the coast : to- 
wards the north, they occupied the districts of 
Amphilochia and Aperantia, a great portion of 


Dolopia, and, from their connection with Atha- 
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- mantia, their influence in that direction was felt 
even to the borders of Macedonia. On the side 
of Thessaly they had made themselves masters 
of the country of the Ænianes, a large portion 
of Phthiotis, with the cantons of the Melians 
and Trachinians. On the coast they had gained 

the whole of the Locrian coast to the Crissean 
gulf, including Naupactus. In short, they 
wanted but little to give them the dominion 
over the whole of Northern Greece. The Ro- 
mans, therefore, satisfied with having humbled 
and weakened the Macedonian prince, still left 
him power enough to check and curb the arro- 
gant and ambitious projects of this people. The 
Ætolians appear to have keenly felt the disap- 
pointment of their expectations. (Liv. 33, 13. 
31.) They now saw all the consequences of 
the fault, which they had committed, in open- 
ing for the Romans a way to Greece ; but, too 
weak of themselves to eject these formidable 
intruders, they turned their thoughts towards 
Antiochus, king of Syria, whom they induced 
to come over into that country, this monarch 
having been already urged to the same course 
by Hannibal. (Liv. 35, 33.) With the assist- 
ance of this new ally they made a bold attempt 
to seize at once the three important towns of 
Demetrias, Lacedzemon, and Chalcis, in which 
they partly succeeded; and, had Antiochus 
prosecuted the war as vigorously as it was com- 
menced, Greece, in all probability, would have 
been saved, and Italy might again have seen 
Hannibal in her territories at the head of a vic- 
torious army ; but a single defeat at Thermo- 
pyle crushed the hopes of the coalition, and 
drove the feeble Antiochus back into Asia. 
(36, 19.) The Astolians, deserted by their ally, 
remained alone exposed to the vengeance of the 
foe. Heraclea, Naupactus, and Ambracia, were 
in tum besieged and taken ; and no other re- 
source being left, they were forced to sue for 
peace. This was granted, a. U. c. 563; but on 
conditions, which for ever humbled their pride, 
crippled their strength, and left them but the 
semblance of a republic. (38, 11.— Polyb. Frag. 
22, 13.)—The Ætolian polity appears to have 
consisted of a federal government, somewhat 
similar to the Achæan league. Deputies from 
the several states met in a common assembly, 
called Panetolium, and formed one republic 
under the administration of a prætor. This 
officer was chosen annually; and on him de- 
volved more especially the direction of military 
affairs, subject, however, to the authority of the 
national assembly. Besides which, there was 
also a more select council called Apocleti. In 
addition to the chief magistrate, we hear of 
other officers, such as a general of cavalry and 
a public secretary. (Liv. 31, 29,.— Polyb. 4, 5.— 
frag. 22, 15.—Tutimann, Griechisch. Staatsver- 
fass. p. 386.)—The following are the limits of 

Aitolia, according to Strabo (10. p. 450 :—) 
To the west, it was separated from Acarnania 
by the Achelous ; to the north, it bordered on 
the mountain-districts occupied by the Atha- 
manes, Dolopes, and Ainianes; to the east, it 
was contiguous to the country of the Locri 
Ozole, and, more to the north, to that of the 
Dorians; on the south, it was washed by the 
Corinthian gulf. The same geographer informs 
us, that it was usual to divide the country with- 
in these boundaries into Ætolia Antique and 
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The former extended along the 
coast from the Achelous to Calydon; and in- 


‘cluded also a considerable tract of rich cham- 


paign country along the Achelous as far as 
Stratus. (/. c.) This appears to have been the 
situation chosen by Astolus for his first settle- 
ment. The latter, as its name implies, was a 
territory subsequently acquired, and compre- 
hended the most mountainous and least fertile 
parts of the province, stretching towards the 
Athamanes on the north side, and the Locri 
Ozolx on the eastern. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
2,60.) Aitolia was, in general, a rough and 
mountainous country. (Compare Hobhouse, Jour- 
ney, &c. 1, 189, Am. ed.—Pougueville, Voyage, 
&e. 3, 231.) Some parts, however, were remark- 
able for their fertility; such as, l. The large 
Ætolian field (Airway sediov wlyu. Dionys. B: 
432.) 2. Paracheloitis, or the fruitful region at 
the mouth of the Achelous, formed from the 
mud brought down by the river, and drained, 
or, according to the legend, torn by Hercules 
from the river-eod: (see Achelous.) 3. The 
Lelantian field, at the mouth of the Evenus. 
(Kruse, Hellas, 2, 2, 189.] i 

ÆroLus, son of Endymion of Elis and Iphi- 
anassa, married Pronoe, by whom he had Pleu- 
ron and Calydon. Having accidentally killed 
a person, he left his country, and came to settle 
in that part of Greece, which has been called, 
from him, Ætolia. Apollod. 1, 7. 9.— Paus. 
5, 1. [Ætolus killed Apis, son of the Pelasgic 
Phoroneus: see Aitolia.] 

Aver, [I.the surname of the emperor Ha- 
drian’s father, i. e. Ælius Hadrianus Afer—— 
Il. Cn. Domitius, an orator, during the reigns 
of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. He 
was born at Nemausus, (Nismes,) B. €. 15 or 
16, of obscure parents, and not, as some main- 
tain, (Faydit, Remarques sur Virgile,) of the 
Domitian line. After receiving a good educa- 
tion in his native city, he removed at an early 
age to Rome, where he subsequently distin- 
guished himself by his talents at the bar, and 
rose to high honors under Tiberius. His ser- 
vices as an informer, however, most of all en- 
deared him to the reigning prince, and in this 
infamous trade he numbered among his victims 
Claudia Pulchra, the cousin, and Quintilius 
Varus, the son, of Agrippina. A skilful flat. 
terer, he managed to preserve all his favor un- 
der the three emperors who came after Tiberius, 
and finally died of intemperance under the last 
of the three, Nero, a. p, 59. He was the pre- 
ceptor of Quintilian, who has left a very favor- 
able account of his oratorical abilities. Tacitus, 
Ann, 4, 52. 14, 19.—Quintil.5. 7.] 

Avnantus, [I. a Latin comic poet, who flou- 
rished about 100 g. c.. Cicero (Brut. 45.) says, 
that he imitated C. Titius, and praises him for 
acuteness of perception, as well as for an easy 
style. (“Homo perargutus, in fabulis quadent 
etiam, ut scitis, disertus.”) Horace speaks of 
him as an imitator of Menander. (Epist. 2, l, 
57. Compare Cic. de Fin. 1, 3.) Afranius 
himself admits, in his Compitales, that he de- 
rived many, even of his plots, from Menander 
and other Greek writers. In other instances, 
however, he made the manners and customs of 
his own country the basis of his pieces. Quin- 
tilian (10, 11.) praises the talents of Afranius, 
but censures him, at the same time, for his fre- 
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quent and disgusting obscenities. Of all his 
works only 266 verses remain, which are to be 
found in the Corpus Pottaum of Maittaire, 
Lond.1713, fol. and also inthe Collectio Pisau- 
rensis, (Scholl. Hist. Lit, Rom. 1, 139.— Biogr. 
Univ: 1, 273.) II. Nepos, a commander 
who had served under Pompey, and was named 
by him consul, a. u.c. 694. “He was in Spain, 
as lieutenant of Pompey, together with Petrieus, 
when Cesar entered that province. The two 
lieutenants united their forces, and awaited the 
approach of Cæsar, in an advantageous position 
near Ilerda, (the modern Lerida.) Cæsar was 
defeated in the first action, and two days after- 
wards saw himself blockaded, as it were, in his 
very camp, by the sudden rise of the two rivers, 
between which it was situate. His genius, how- 
ever, triumphed over every obstacle, and he 
eventually compelled the two lieutenants of 
Pompey to submit without a second encounter. 
They disbanded their troops, and returned to 
Italy, after having promised never to bear arms 
against Cesar for the future. Afranius, how- 
ever; either forgetful of his word, or having in 
some way released himself from the obligation, 
which he had assumed, took part with Pompey 
in the battle of Pharsalia, being entrusted with 
the command of the right wing, although his 
Capitulation in Spain had laid him open to the 
charge of having betrayed the interests of his 
chief. After the battle of Thapsus, Afranius 
and Faustns Sylla moved along the coast of 
Africa with a small body of troops, in the design 
of passing over to Spain, and joining the re- 
mains of Pompey’s party in that quarter, They 
were encountered, however, by Sittius, one of 
the partisans of Cæsar, who defeated and made 
them prisoners. It was the intention of Sittius 
to have saved their lives, but they were both 
massacred by his soldiers. Ces. B. C. 1, 8.— 
Cic. ad Att. 1, 18.—Plut: Vit. Pomp.— Sueton. 
V. Ces. 34.— Florus, 4, 2.] III. Potitus, 
a plebeian, who said before Caligula, that he 
would willingly die, if the emperor could re- 
cover from the distemper he laboured under, 
Caligula recovered, and Afranius was put to 
death, that he might not forfeit his word. Dio. 
59, 8. 

Arrfca, [one of the main divisions of the an- 
cient world, known to history for upwards of 
3,000 years; yet, notwithstanding its ancient 
celebrity, and its Vicinity to Europe, still in a 
great measure eluding the examination of 
science. Modern observation and discoveries 
make it to be a vast peninsula, 5,000 miles in 
length, and almost 4,600 in breadth, presenting 
in an area of nearly 13,430,000 square miles, 
few long or easily-navigated rivers. The Greeks 
would seem to have been acquainted, from a very 
early period, with the Mediterranean coast of 
this country, since every brisk north wind would 
carry their vessels to its shores. Hence we find 
Homer already‘well acquainted with this portion 
of the continent, (Od. 4,84.) A tawny-colored 
population roamed along this extensive region : 
to these inhabitants the name of Libyans, (Al 
ves,) was given, a corruption, probably, of some 
native term, while the country occupied by them 
was denominated Libya, (4 Asin.) To this 
same coast belonged, in strictness, the lower 
portion of Egypt; but the name of this latter 
country had D ii the Greeks as early, if not 
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earlier, than that of Libya, and the two, there: 
fore, remained always disunited. Egypt, in 
consequence, was regarded as a separate coun- 
try, until the now firmly established idea of 
3 continents superinduced the necessity of at- 
taching it to one of the three. By some, there- 
fore, it was considered as a part of Asia, while 
others made the Nile the dividing limit, and 
assigned part of Egypt to Libya, while the por- 
tion east of the Nile was made to belong to the 
Asiatic continent. As regarded the extent of 
Libya inland, but little was at that time known, 
Popular belief made the African continent of 
small dimensions, and supposed it to be washed 
on the south by the great river Oceanus, which 
encircled also the whole of what was then sug 
posed to be the flat and circular disk of the 
earth. In this state, or very nearly so, Herod. 
found the geographical knowledge and opinions 
of his contemporaries. The historian opposes 
many of the speculations of the day on this 
subject ; (4, 36.) he rejects the earth-encompass- 
ing Oceanus, as well as the idea that the earth 
was round, as if made by a machine. He con- 
demns also the division into Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, on account of the great disproportion of 
these regions. Compelled, however, to acquiesce 
in the more prevalent opinions of the day, he 
recognises Libya as distinct from Egypt, or, 
more properly speaking, makes the Nile the di- 
viding line, though, from his own private con- 
viction, it is easy to perceive that he himself 
takes for the eastern limit of Africa what is re- 
garded as such at the present day. None of 
the late geographers, down to the time of Pto- 
lemy, appear to have disturbed this arrange- 
ment. Eratosthenes, Timosthenes, and Arte- 
midorus, all adopt it; Strabo also does the same, 
though he considers the Arabian gulf, with the 
isthmus to the north, as affording the far more 
natural boundary on the east. As Alexandria, 
however, was built to the west of the mouths of 
the Nile, the canal, which led off to this city, 
was regarded as a part of the eastern boundary 
of the continent, and hence we find the cit 
belonging on one side to Libya, and on the 
other to Asia. (Meroeles, Bell. Alexandr, 
14.) The Romans, as in most of their other 
geographical views, followed here also the 
usages of the Greeks, and hence Mela Coty 
remarks, “ Quod terrarum jacet a freto ad Ni- 
lum, Africam vocamus? As, however, in their 
subdivisions of territory, the district of Mar- 
marica was added to the government of Africa, 
they began gradually to contract the limits of 
Libya, and to consider the Catabathmus Magnus 
as the dividing point. Hence we find the same 
Mela remarking, Cy SSPD fined Catabathmus, vallis 
devexa in Aiyyptum, finit Africam.” In con: 
sequence of this new arrangement, Egypt on 
both sides of the Nile began to be reckoned a 
part of _the continent of Asia, (« gy ptus 
Asi@ prima pars, inter Catabathmum et Arabas? 
Meta, 1, 9.) Ptolemy laid aside, in his day, 
all these arbitrary points of separation, and, 
assuming the Arabian gulf as the true and na- 
tural dividing line on the east, made Egypt a 
part of Africa, and added to the same continent 
the whole western coast of the same gulf, which 
had before been regarded as an appendage of 
Arabia. (Mannert, Geogr. 10, 2,1.) The name 
of Africa seems to have been originally applied 
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by the Romans to the country around Carthage, 
the first part of the continent with which they 
became acquainted, and the appellation is said 
to have been derived from a small Carthaginian 
district on the northern coast called Frigi. (Rit- 
ter, Erdkunde, 1, 955. ed. 2.) Hence, even 
when the name had become applied to the whole 
continent, there still remained, in Roman geo- 
graphy; the district of Africa Proper, on the Me- 

iterranean coast, corresponding to the modern 
kingdom of Tunis with part of that of Tripoli. 


The term Libya, on the other hand, though 


used by the Greeks to designate the entire 
country, became limited with the Romans to a 
part merely ; and thus we have with the latter, 
the region of Libya, extending along the coast 
from the Greater Syrtis to Egypt, and stretching 
inland to the deserts.—The knowledge which 
Herodotus possessed of this continent was far 
from extensive. He considered Africa as termi- 
nating north of the equinoctial line ; and, even 
in these narrow limits, Egypt alone, ranking it 
as a part of Africa in fact, is clearly described. 
If we exclude Egypt, the acquaintance pos- 
sessed by the historian relative to the other 
parts of the continent, and which is founded 
on the information imparted by others, follows 
merely three lines of direction: one proceeds 
along the Nile, and reaches probably the limit 
of modern discoveries in that quarter; another, 
leaving the temple and Oasis of Ammon, ‘loses 
itself in the great desert ; while a third advances 
along the Mediterranean coast as far as the en- 
virons of Carthage. (Malte-Brun, Geogr. 1, 26. 
Brussels ed.) The natives of Africa are divided 
by Herod. into two races, the Africans, or, to 
adopt the Greek phraseology, Libyans, and the 
Æthiopians; one possessing the northern, the 
other, the southern part. (4,197.) By these 
appear to be meant the Moors and the Negroes, 
or the darker-colored nations of the interior. The 
common boundary of the Africans and Æthio- 
pians im ancient times may be placed at the 
southern border of the Great Desert. Hanno 
found the Aithiopians in possession of the 
western coast, about the parallel of 19°; and 
Pliny (5, 31.) places them at 5 journeys beyond 
Ceme. At present the Negroes are not found 
higher up than the Senegal river, or about 1793 
and that only in the inland parts. ( Rennell, 
Geogr. of Herod. 427.) Nothing, however, can 
be more indeterminate than the terms Æthiopia 
and A®thiopian; and it is certain that many 
distinct races were included under the latter de- 
nomination, (see Æthiopia.) The whole of 
Africa, except where it is jomed to Asia, was 
known by the ancients in general to be sur- 
rounded by the sea; but of its general figure 
and extension towards the south, they had no 
accurate knowledge. There is strong reason, 
however, to believe, that, at an era anterior to 
the earliest records of history, the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa was accomplished by the Phoeni- 
cians in the service of Necho, king of Egypt. 
Herod. to whom we are indebted for the know- 
ledge of this interesting fact, speaking of the 
peninsular figure of the continent of Africa, says 
(4, 42.) “ This discovery was first made by 
Necho, king of Egypt, as far as we are able to 
judge. When he had desisted from opening the 
canal, which leads from the Nile to the Arabian 


gulf, he sent certain Pheenicians in ships, with, 
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orders to pass by the Columns of Hercules into 
the sea, which hes to the north of Africa, and 
then to return to Egypt. These Phoenicians, 
thereupon, set sail from the Red Sea, and en- 
tered into the Southern Ocean. On the ap- 
proach of autumn, they landed in Africa, and 


| planted some grain in the quarter to which they 


had come: when this was ripe, and they had 
cut it down, they put to sea again. Having 
spent two years in this way, they in the third 
passed the Columns of Hercules, and returned 
to Egypt. Their relation may obtain credit from 
others, but to me it seems impossible to be be- 
lieved; for they affirmed, that, as they sailed 
around the coast of Africa, they had the sun on 
their right hand.” The report, which Herod. 
thought so strange as to throw discredit on the 
whole narrative, namely, that in passing round 
Africa the navigators had the sun to the right, 
affords to us, as has been well remarked, the 
strongest presumption in favor of its truth, since 
this never could have been imagined in an age, 
when astronomy was yet in its infancy. The 
Pheenicians must of course have had the sun on 
their right after having passed theline. (Larcher, 
ad Herod. l. c. 3, 458. Compare Rennelt, l. c. 
718.) Many writers, however, have labored to 
prove that the voyage, in all probability, never 
took place ; that the time, in which it is said to 
have been performed, was too short for such an 
enterprise at that early day ; in a word, that the un- 
dertaking was altogether beyond any means,which 
navigation at that era could command. ( Gosse- 
lin, Rech. &e. 1, 199.—Mannert, Geogr. 1, 21.— 
Malte-Brun, Geogr.1, 30.) But the learned ar- 
guments of Rennell throw on the tradition a 
strong aspect of probability. (Rennel, l.c. 672. 
Compare Larcher, ad Herod. l. c. 3, 458.—Mur- 
ray, Account of Discoveries in Africa, 1,10.) The 
date of this first circumnavigation of Africa is 
supposed to be about 600 s.c. In that rude 
stage ‘of the art of navigation, however, the 
knowledge of a passage by the Southern ocean 
was as unavailable for any mercantile or prac- 
tical purposes, as the discovery of a north-west 
passage in modern days. The precarious and 
tardy nature of the voyage, as well as the great 
expense attending it, would necessarily preclude 
its being made the channel of a regular com- 
merce; nor was there any sufficient induce- 
ment for repeating the attempt, as the articles 
of merchandise most in request were to be had 
much nearer home. Exaggerated representa- 
tions, moreover, of the frightful coast, and of 
the stormy and boundless ocean, into which it 
projected, would naturally concur in intimidat- 
ing future adventurers. Accordingly, we are 
informed by Herod. (4, 43.) that Sataspes, a 
Persian nobleman, who was condemned by 
Xerxes to be impaled, had his sentence com- 
muted for the task of sailing round the African 
continent. He made the attempt from the west, 
passing the Columns of Hercules, and sailing 
southward along the western coast for several 
months; till baffled probably by the adverse 
winds and currents, or finding himself carried 
out into an immense and apparently boundless 
sea, he in despair abandoned the enterprise as 
impracticable, and returned by way of the straits 
to Egypt; on which the monarch ordered the 
original sentence to be executed on him. These 
attempts to circumnavigate Aaea were made 
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under ‘the direction of the most powerful tho-. 


narchs of the age : the next was undertaken by 
a private adventurer. Weare informed by 
Strabo, (2, p. 98.) who cites Posidonius as his 
authority, that a certain Eudoxus, a native of 
Cyzicus, having been deputed by his fellow- 
citizens to convey their,solemn offering to the 
Isthmian celebration at Corinth, went, after 
having executed this commission, to, Egypt, 
and had several conferences with the reigning 
monarch, Evergetes II., and also with his mi- 
nisters, respecting various topics, but particu- 
larly concerning the navigation of the Nile in 
the upper part of its course. This man was an 
enthusiast in topographical researches, and not 
wanting in erudition. :It happened that, about 
this same time, the guard-vessels, on the coast 
of the Arabian gulf, picked up an Indian, whom 
they found alone in a bark and half dead. He 
was brought to the king; but no one under- 
standing his language, the monarch ordered 
him to be instructed in Greek; and when he 
could speak that tongue, the Indian stated, that 
having set sail from the coast of India, he had 
Jost his way, and had seen all his companions 
perish through famine. . He promised, if the 
king would send him back, to shew the way to 
India to those, whom the monarch should charge 
with this commission, Evergetes assented, and 
Eudoxus was one of those directed to go on 
this errand. He sailed with a cargo of various 
articles calculated for presents, and brought back 
in exchange aromatics and precious stones. He 
was disappointed, however, in the expectations 
of profit, which he had entertained, since the 
king appropriated all the return-cargo, to him- 
self. After the death of Evergetes, Cleopatra, 
his widow, assumed the reins of government, 
and sent Eudoxus on a second voyage to India, 
with a richer supply of merchandise than before, 
On his return, he was carried by the winds to 
the coast of Aithiopia, where, landing at several 
points, he conciliated the natives by distributing 
among them corn, wine, and dried figs, things 
of which until then they had been ignorant. He 
received in exchange water and guides. He 
noted down also some words of their language ; 
and found, moreover, in this quarter, the extre- 
mity of a ship’s prow, carved in the shape of a 
horse’s head. This fragment. he was told had 
belonged to a shipwrecked vessel, which came 
from the west. Having reached Egypt, he found 
the son of Cleopatra on the throne, and he was 
again despoiled of the fruits of his voyage, being 
charged with having converted many things to 
his own use. As regards the fragment of the 
shipwrecked vessel brought home with him, he 
exposed it in the market-place to the examina- 
tion of pilots and masters of vessels, who in- 
formed him that it must have belonged to a ship 
from Gades, (Cadiz.) The grounds’ of their 
belief were as follows :—The traders of Gades, 
according to them, had large vessels ; but the 
less wealthy, smaller ones, which they called 
horses, from the ornament on their prows, and 
which they used in fishing along the coasts of 
Mauretania as far as the river Lixus. Some 
shipmasters even recognised the fragment, as 
haying belonged to a certain vessel of this class, 
which, with many others, had attempted to ad- 
vance beyond the Lixus, and had never after 
been heard ms : From. these statements, Eu- 
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doxus conceived the possibility of cireumnavi> 
gating Africa. He returned home, disposed of 
all his effects, and put to sea again with the 
money thus obtained, intending to attempt the 
enterprise in question. Having visited Dicear- 
chia, Massilia, and other commercial cities, he 
everywhere announced his project, and collected 
funds and adventurers. He was at length en- 
abled to equip one large and two small vessels, 
well stored with provisions and merchandise, 
manned chiefly by volunteers, and carrying, 
moreover, a pompous train of artisans, physi- 
cians, and young slaves skilled in music. Hav- 
ing set sail, he was carried on his way at first 
by favorable breezes from the west. The crews, 
however, became fatigued, and he was com- 
pelled, though reluctantly, to keep nearer the 
shore, and soon experienced the disaster, which. 
he had dreaded, his ship grounding on a sand- 
bank. As the vessel did not immediately go 
to pieces, he was enabled to save the cargo, and 
a great part of her timbers. With the latter 
he constructed another vessel of the size of one 
of 50 oars. Resuming his route, he came to a 
part inhabited by nations, which spoke the 
same language, as he thought, with those on 
the eastern coast, whom he had visited in his 
second voyage from India, and of whose tongue 
he had noted, down some words. Hence he 
inferred that these were a part of the great, 
A:thiopian race. The smallness of his vessels, 
however, induced him at length to return, and 
he remarked on his way back a deserted island, 
well supplied with wood and water. Having 
reached Mauretania, he sold his vessels, and 
repaired to the court of Bocchus, and advised 
that king to send out a fleet of discovery along 
the coast of Africa. The monarch’s friends, 
however, inspired him with the fear, that his 
kingdom might, in this way, become gradually 
exposed to the visits and incursions of strangers. 
He made fair promises, therefore, to Eudoxus, 
but secretly intended to have him left on some 
desert island; and the latter, having discovered 
this, escaped into the Roman province, and 
thence passed over into Spain. Here he con- 
structed two vessels, one intended to keep near 
the coast, the other to sail in deep water; and, 
having taken on board agricultural implements, 
varios kinds of grain, and skilful artificers, he 
set sail on a second voyage, resolving, if the 
navigation became too long, to winter in the 
island, which he had previously discovered. At 
this point, unfortunately, the narrative of Posi- 
donius, as detailed by Strabo, stops short, leaving 
us totally in the dark as to the result. Pomp. 
Mela (3; 9, 10.) tells us, on the alleged autho- 
rity of Corn. N epos, that Eudoxus actually 
made the circuit of Africa, adding some parti- 
culars of the most fabulous description respect- 
ing the nations, which he saw. But no de- 
pendance can be placed on this doubtful autho- 
nity ; whereas the narrative of Posidonius bears: 
every mark of authenticity. (Compare Murray, 
1, 13. and Malte-Brun, Geogr. 1, 68. where the 
voyage of Eudoxus is defended against the re- 
marks of Gosselin, in his Rech. &c. 1, 217.) 
These are the only instances on record, in 
which the circumnavigation of Africa was 
either performed or attempted by the ancients, 
Other voyages were, however, undertaken with 
a view to the exploration of certain parts of its 
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‘unknown coasts. The most memorable is that 
performed along the western coast by Hanno, 
_ about 570 years before the Christian era. 
Carthaginians fitted out this expedition with a 
view partly to colonization, and partly to disco- 
very. The armament consisted of 60 ships, 
of 50 oars each, on board of which were em- 
barked persons of both sexes to the number of 
30,000. After 2 days’ sail from the Columns 
of Hercules, they founded, in the midst of an 
extensive plain, the city of Thymiaterium. In 


B32 days more they came to a wooded promontory, 


and, after sailing round a bay, founded succes- 
sively 4 other cities. They then passed the 
mouth of a great river, called the Lixus, flowing 
| from lofty mountains inhabited by inhospitable 
Asthiopians, who lived in caves. Thence they 
proceeded for 3 days along a desert coast to a 
small island, to which they gave the name of 
Kerne, and where they founded another colony; 
and afterwards sailed southwards along the 
coast, till their further progress was arrested by 
the failure of provisions. (Hann. Peripl—in 
Geogr. Gr. Min. ed. Gail. 1, 113.) With re- 
gard to the extent of coast actually explored by 
this expedition, the brief and indistinct narra- 
tive affords ample room for learned speculation 
and controversy. According to Rennell, (Geogr. 
of Herod. 719.) the island of Kerne is the mo- 
dern Arguin, the Lixus is the Senegal, and the 
voyage extended a little beyond Sverra Leone, 
M. Gosselin, on the other hand, (Rech. &e. 1, 
61.) contends that the whole course was along 
- the coast of Mauretania; that the Lixus was 
the modern Lucos, Kerne was Feda/a, and the 
voyage extended little beyond Cape Nun. Malte- 
Brun (Geogr. 1, 33. Brussels ed.) carries Hanno 
as far as the bays called the gulf dos Medaios, 
and the gulf of Gonzalo de Cintra, on the shore 
of the desert; and he is induced to assume this 
distance, in some degree, from the fact of Hi- 
milco, another Carthaginian, having advanced 
in the same direction as far to the north as the 
coasts of Britain, a voyage much longer and 
more perilous than that said to have been per- 
formed by Hanno along the African coast. 
(Plin.7, 67.— Fest. Avien. Ora Marit, 80.) A 
translation of the Periplus, however, will be 
found under the article Hanno, from which the 
student may draw his own conclusions. At a 
much later period this part of the coast excited 
the curiosity of the Roman conquerors. Poly- 
bius, the celebrated historian, was sent out by 
Scipio on an exploratory voyage in the same 
direction; but, from the meagre account pre- 
served by Pliny, M. Gosselin infers, that he did 
not sail quite so far as the Carthaginian navi- 
gator had done.—Let us now turn our attention 
for a moment to the interior of the country. 
We have already alluded in general terms to 
the knowledge possessed by Herod. of Africa. 
To what we have stated on this subject, may be 
added the following curious narrative, which we 
receive from the historian himself. (2, 32.) “ I 
was also informed,” says Herod., “ by some Cy- 
reneans, that in a journey, which they took to 
the oracle of Ammon, they had conferred with 
Etearchus, king of the Ammonians ; and that, 
among other things, discoursing with him con- 
cerning the sources of the Nile, as of a thing 
altogether unknown, Etearchus acquainted them, 
‘that certain Nasamones, a nation of Libya im- 
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habiting the Syrtis, and a tract of land of no 
great extent eastward of the Syrtis, came into 
his country, and, being asked by him if they 
had learned anything new touching the Libyan 
deserts, answered, that some petulant young 
men, sons to divers persons of great power 
among them, had, after many extravagant ac- 
tions, resolved to send 5 of their number by lot 
to the deserts of Libya, to see if they could make 
any further discoveries than others had done. 
The young men chosen by their companions to 
make this expedition, having furnished them- 
selves with water and other necessary provisions, 
first passed through the inhabited country ; and 
when they had likewise traversed that region, 
which abounds in wild beasts, they entered the 
deserts, making their way towards the west. 
After they had travelled many days through the 
sands, they at length saw some trees growing 
in a plain, and they approached, and began to 
gather the fruit, which was on them ; and while 
they were gathering, several little men, less than 
men of middle size, came up, and having seized 
them, carried them away. The Nasamones did 
not at all understand what they said, neither 
did they understand the speech of the Nasa- 
mones. However, they conducted them over 
vast morasses to a city built on a great river 
running from the west to the east, and abound- 
ing in crocodiles; where the Nasamones found 
all the inhabitants black, and of no larger size 
than their guides. To this relation Etearchus 
added, as the Cyreneans assured me, that the 
Nasamones returned safe to their own country, 
and that the men, to whom they had thus come, 
were all enchanters.”’ (See Nasamones.) Ren- 
nell (Geogr. of Herod. 432.) observes, that it is 
extremely probable that the river seen by the 
Nasamones was that, which, according to the 
present state of our geography, is known to 
pass by Timbuctoo, and thence eastward through 
the centre of Africa, (in effect, the river com- 
monly known by the name of Niger.) What 
is called the inhabited country in this narrative, 
he makes the same with the modern Fezzan, in 
which also he finds the sandy and desert region 
traversed by the Nasamones. It appears certain 
to him, as well as to Larcher, that the city in 
question was the modern Timbuctoo. Maite- 
Brun, however, (Geogr. 1, 28. Brussels ed.) 
thinks it impossible that Timbuctoo can be the 
place alluded to, since it is separated from the 
country of the Nasamones by so many deserts, 
rivers, and mountains.—In the days of Strabo 
the knowledge possessed by the ancients of 
Africa was little, if at all, improved. The 
Mediterranean coast, and the banks of the Nile 
were the only parts frequented by the Greeks. 
Their opinion respecting the continent itself 
was that it formed a trapezium, or else that the 
coast from the Columns of Hercules to Pelu- 
sium might be considered as the base of a 
right-angled . triangle, (Strabo, 17, 825.) of 
which the Nile formed the perpendicular side, 
extending to Æthiopia and the Ocean, while 
the hypothenuse was the coast comprehended 
between the extremity of this line and the 
straits. The apex of the triangle reached be- 
yond the limits of the habitable world, and was 
consequently regarded as inaccessible : hence 
Strabo declares his inability to assign any pre- 
cise length to the continent a ae His 
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knowledge of the western coast is far from ex- 
tensive, or accurate. In passing the straits, we 
find, according to him, a mountain, called by 
the Greeks Atlas, and by the barbarians Dyris: 
advancing thence toward the west, we see Cape 
Cotes, and afterwards the city of Tinga, situate 
opposite to Gades in Spain. To the south of 
Tinga is the Sinus Emporicus, where the Pha- 
nicians used to have establishments. After this 
the coast bends in, and proceeds to meet the 
extremity of the perpendicular line on the oppo- 
site side. We may pardon Strabo for too lightly 
rejecting the discoveries of the Carthaginians 
along the western coast, since nothing proves him 
to have read the Periplus of Hanno. An error, 
however, which cannot be excused, is that of 
placing Mount Atlas directly on the straits, 
since he might have learned from the account 
of Polybius, that this mountain was situate 
far beyond, on the western coast, and giving 
name to the adjacent ocean. With regard to 
the eastern shores of Africa, Strabo cites a peri- 
plus of Artemidorus, from the straits of Dire, 
(Bab-el-Mandeb,) to the Southern Horn, which, 
from a comparison of distances as given by 
Ptolemy and Marinus of Tyre, answers to Cape 
Bandellans, to the south of Cape Gardafui. 
(Gosselin, Rech. 1,177.) Here a desert coast 
for a long time arrested the progress of maritime 
discovery on the part of the Greeks. The know- 
ledge of the day then, respecting the eastern 
and western coasts of Africa, appears to have 
extended no farther than 12° North latitude, or 
perhaps 12° 30/. The two sides were supposed 
to approximate, and between the Hesperii 
Mithiopes to the west, and the Cinnamomifera 
Regio, to the east, the distance was supposed to 
be comparatively small. (Strabo, 11,119.) This 
intervening space was exposed to excessive 
heats, according to the common belief, and 
which forbade the traveller’s penetrating within 
its precincts; while, at a little distance beyond, 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans were thought to 
unite. The hypothesis, which we have here 
stated, made Africa terminate at about one half 
of its true length, and represented this continent 
as much smaller than Europe. (Plin. 2, 108. 
6, 33.—Pomp. Mela, 1, 4.) Still it was the one 
generally adopted by the Alexandrian school. 
(Eratosth. ap. Strab. passim.— Crates, ap. Ge- 
min. Flem. Astron. 13.—Aratus, Phen. 537.— 
Cleanthes, ap. Gemin. l. c.—Cleomedes, Meteor. 
1, 6, &c.) Onthe other hand, the opinion of 
Hipparchus, which united eastern Africa to 
India, (Hipp. ap. Strab. 1. p. 6.) remained for a 
long period contemned, until Marinus of Tyre 
and Ptolemy had adopted it. This adoption, 
however, did not prevent the previous hypothesis 
from keeping its ground, in some measure, in 
the west of Europe, (Mucrob. Somn. Scip. 2, 9.— 
Isidor. Orig. 14, 5.) where it contributed to the 
discovery of the route by the Cape of Good 
Hope. (Malte-Brun, Geogr. 1,67. Brussels ed.) 
—Africa, according to Pliny, (6, 33.) is 3,648 
Roman miles from east to west. This measure, 
estimated in stadia of 700 to a degree, would 
seem to represent the length of the coast from 
the valley of the Catabathmus to Cape Nun, 
which was also the limit of the voyage of 
Polybius, according to Gosselin. (Rech, iA 
117.) The length of the inhabited part of 
Africa was apport nowhere te exceed 250 
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Roman miles. In passing, however, from the | 
frontiers of Cyrenaica across the deserts, and 
the country of the Garamantes, Agrippa (Pin. 
J. c.) gave to this part of the world 910 miles of 
extent, This measure, which we owe, without 
doubt, to the expedition against the Garamantes, 
conducts us beyond the Agades and Bornon, 
but does not reach the Niger. Whatever may 
be the discussions, to which the very corrupt 
state of the Roman numerals in the pages of 
Pliny are calculated to give rise, one thing is 
sufficiently evident, that the Romans knew only 
a 3d part of Africa. Pliny, moreover, gives us 
an account of 2 Roman expeditions into the 
interior of Africa. The first is that of Suet. 
Paulinus. (5, 1.) This officer, having set out 
from the river Lixus with some Roman troops, 
arrived in 10 days at Mount Atlas, passed over 
some miles of the chain, and met, in a desert of 
black sand, with a river called Ger. This 
appears to have been the Gyr of Segelmessa. 
The 2d expedition was that of Corn. Balbus, — 
“ We have subdued,” says Pliny, (5, 5.) “ the 
nation of the Phazanui, together with their cities 
Alcle and Cillaba; and likewise Cydamus. From 
these a chain of mountains, called the Black by 
reason of their color, extends in a direction 
from east to west. Then come deserts, and 
afterwards Matelgæ, a town of the Garamantes, 
the celebrated fountain of Debris, whose waters 
are hot from mid-day to mid-night, and cold 
from mid-night to mid-day ; and also Garama, 
the capital of the nation. Al these countries 
have been subjugated by the Roman arms, and 
over them did Corn. Balbus triumph.’ Pliny 
then enumerates a large crowd of cities and 
tribes, whose names were said to have adorned 
the triumph. Malte-Brun, after a fair discussion 
of this subject, is of opinion that Balbus must 
have penetrated as far as Bornou and Dongala, 
which appear to coincide with the Boin and 
Daunagi of Pliny. The black mountains were 
probably those of Tibesti. (Malte-Brun, Geogr. 
1, 85. Brussels ed.)—Marinus of Tyre, who 
came before Ptolemy, pretended to have read 
the itinerary of a Roman expedition under Sep- 
timius Flaccus and Julius Maternus, (Ptol. 1, 
8.) These officers set out from Leptis Magna 
for Garama, the capital of the Garamantes, 
which they found to be 5,400 stadia from the 
former city. Septimius, after this, marched 
directly south for the space of 3 months, and 
came to a country called Agyzimba, inhabited 
by negroes. Marinus, after some reasoning, 
fixes the position of this country at 24° south of 
the equator. A strict application of the laws of 
historical criticism will consign to the regions of 
fable this Roman expedition, unknown even to 
the Romans themselves. How can we possibly 
admit, that a general executed a march more 
astonishing than even that of Alexander, and 
that no contemporary writer has preserved the 
least mention of it? At what epoch, or under 
what reign, are we to place this event? How, 
moreover, could an army, in 3 months, traverse 
a space equal to 11,00 French leagues? (Malte- 
Brun. Geogr. 1, 128.)—The form of Africa was 
totally changed by Ptolemy. We have seen 
that Strabo and Pliny regarded this part of the 
world as an island, terminating within the 
equinoctial line. The Atlantic ocean was thought 
to join the Indian sea under the torrid zone, the 
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, western coast of Africa, after having formed a 
i, guif of moderate depth, which he calls Hesperi- 
cus, (Evmeginds,) extended indefinitely between 
£ south and west, while he believed that the 
į eastern coast, after Cape Prasum, proceeded to 
join the coast of Asia below Catigara, (Ptol. 7, 
.) This opinion, which made the Atlantic 
and Indian oceans only large basins, separated 
the one from the other, had been supported by 
Hipparchus. The interior of Africa presents, 
. in the pages of Ptolemy, a mass of confused 
notions. And yet he is the first ancient writer, 
| who announces with certainty the existence of 
the Niger, obscurely indicated by Pliny. The 
most difficult point to explain in the Central 
Africa of Ptolemy, is to know what river he 
means by the Gyr. (Ptol. 4, 6.) Seme are in 
favor of the river of Bornou, or the Bahr-al- 
Gazel. (D’Anville, Mem. sur les fleuves de 
Vintérieur de P Afrique, Acad. des Inscr. 26, 64.) 
Others declare forthe Bahr-el-Misselad. ( Rennel, 
Geogr. of Herod. p. 418.) Neither, however, 
of these rivers suits the description of Claudian, 
(Laud. Stilich. 253.) reproducing the image of 
the Nile by the abundance of its waters: ‘ si- 
mili mentitus gurgite Nilum.” In the midst of so 
many contradictions, and in a region still almost 
unknown, the boldness of ignorance may hazard 
_ any assertion, and pretend to decide any point, 
while the modesty of true science resigns itself 
to doubt. ( Malte-Brun, Geogr. 1, 130.) 
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The northern region of Africa, in remote 
fimes, and before the arrival of Sidonian colo- 
nies, appears to have been inhabited by various 
tribes of one extended race. To this stock be- 
longed the Mauri, the Numidz, the Gætuli, and 
other nations, which were partly subdued by the 
arms of Carthage, and afterwards of Rome. 
The Phoenician language seems never to have 
been adopted by the native Libyans; the Ro- 
man, and, in later times, the Arabian conquerors, 
spread their idioms and manners among the 
inhabitants of towns and of the coast, but in 
the interior and mountainous tracts, there are 
still tribes, whose dialects, entirely distinct from 
the Punic, Latin, and Arabic, and yet remark- 
ably similar to each other, afford reason for 
believing that the ancient speech, and the 
aboriginal race of Northern Africa, have sur- 
vived all the revolutions which that country has 
undergone. In the northern parts of the chain 
of Atlas are the abodes of the Berbers, tribes 
of hardy peasants, who live in huts, or in ca- 
verns, among the hills, and support themselves 
chiefly by pasture and tillage. (Lempriere’s 
Tour to Morocco,—Jackson’s Account of Mo- 
rocco, p.135.) The Shilhas inhabit the southern 
branches of Atlas, living often in villages or 
towns. Their language, which they term Ama- 
righ, differs from that of the Berbers, but 
appears to be a cognate dialect, and the people 
are a branch of the same stock. (Chenier, Rech. 
sur les Arabes,—Vater in Mithrid. 3, 43.) The 
Kabyles, who appear to be intimately connected 


with the Berbers, sap the higher parts of the 
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Algerine and Tunisian territories, living in dash» 
kras, or mountain-villages, composed of huts, 
which resemble the magadia of the old Nu- 
midians. They term their language Showiah. 
The Kabyles, as we learn from Dr. Shaw, 
(Trav. in Barb. 7.) are in general of a swarthy 
color, with dark hair; but those, who inhabit 
the mountains of Auress, though they speak the 
same idiom, are of a fair and ruddy complexion, 
and their hair is of a deep yellow. The in- 
habitants of Siwah and Angila are found to 
speak a dialect, which nearly resembles that of 
the Shilhas of Mount Atlas, and thus the eg- 
tension of one idiom is proved, through the 
whole Northern region of Africa from the 
Western Ocean to the confines of Egypt. (Com- 
pare Observations on the Language of Siwah, 
by W. Marsden, F.R.S., appended |to Horne- 
manns Trav. in Africa.) Two great nations of 
the desert were discovered by Hornemann, the 
Tuaric andthe Tibboo. The idiom of the Tuaric 
is the same with that of Siwah. The Tibboo 
are a distinct nation, always at enmity with the 
Tuaric. They speak a different language, 
which, however, has some coincidences, indica- 
tive perhaps of a remote affinity with that of 
the Tuaric. Nothing has been discovered, 
which leads to any satisfactory information. 
respecting the affinities and ancient history of 
the Berber race, though the opinion, which 
makes them distinct from the Berberins of the 
Upper Nile, would not seem to be a well-founded 
one. See Barbari. ] 

Arricanus, [I. Sextus Julius, a native of 
Palestine, belonging to a family, which had 
come originally from Africa, He lived under 
the emperor Heliogabalus, and fixed. his resi- 
dence at Emmaüs. This city having been, 
ruined, he was deputed to wait on the emperor, 
and obtain an order for rebuilding it, in which 
mission he succeeded, and the new city took 
the name of Nicopolis. (Chron. Pasch, anne 
223.) About a.p. 231, Julius Africanus visited. 
Alexandria to hear the public discourses of 
Heraclas. He had been brought up in Pagan- 
ism, but he subsequently embraced the Christian. 
faith, attained the priesthood, and died at an 
advanced age. He was acquainted with the He- 
brew tongue, applied himself to various branches 
of scientitic study, but devoted himself particu. 
larly to the perusal and investigation of the 
sacred writings, on which he published a com- 
mentary. The work, however, which most con- 
tributed to his reputation, was a Chronography 
in five books, (evr t6i6 Asay xeovonoyizt ) com- 
mencing with the Creation, which he fixes at 
5499 g. c. and continued down to A. p. 221. 
This calculation forms the basis of a, particu- 
lar era, of which use is made in the Kasterm 
Church, and which is styled the Historical 
Era, or that of the Historians of Alexandria. 
Fragments of this work are preserved by Euse- 
bius, Syncellus, Joannes Malala, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, and in the Chro. Pasch. Photiys 
says of this production, that, though concise, it 
omits nothing important. (Bibl. 1.7, Bekk.) 
Eusebius has most profited by it, and, in his 
Chronography, often copies him. He has pre- 
served for us also a letter of Africanus, ad- 
dressed to Aristides, the object of which is to 
reconcile the discrepancy between Matthew and 
Luke, on the question of our PAVQNRS genea 
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logy. We have also another letter of his, ad- 
dressed to Origen, in which he contests the 
authenticity of the story of Susanna. Africanus 
likewise composed a large work in 9, or, accord- 
ing to others, in 14, or even 24, books, intitled 
Kerra, “ Cestuses.’ This name was given to 
it by the author, because, like the Cestus of 
Venus, his collection contained a mingled va- 
riety of pleasing things selected from numerous 
works. Init were discussed questions of natural 
history, medicine, agriculture, chemistry, &c. 
In the part, which principally remains ‘to us, 
and which appears to have been extracted from 
the main work in the 8th century, the art of 
war forms the topic of consideration. It is 
printed in the Mathem. veteres, Paris, 1693, fol. 
and also in the 7th vol. of the works of Meur- 
sius, Florence, 1746. It has also been trans- 
lated by Guischardt in his Memoires Militaires 
des Grecs et des Romains, 1758, 4to. From 
Some scattered fragments of other portions of 
the same work, it would appear to have been 
in general of no very valuable character. For 
example, in order to prevent wine from turning, 
we are directed to write on the bottom of the 
vessel the words of the psalmist, “ Taste and 
see how sweet is the Lord.” Again, in order 
to drink a good deal of wine with impunity, we 
must repeat, on taking the first glass, the 170th 
verse of the 8th book of the Iliad, “ Jove thun- 
dered thrice from the summits of Olympus.” 
He gives us also other precepts for things less 
useful than curious in their natures, and which 
may serve to amuse an agriculturist ; as, for ex- 
ample, how to force fruits to assume the shape 
of any animal, or even the form of the human 
visage; how to přoduce pomegranates without 
seeds, figs of two colors, &c. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 4, 205. 5, 269.—Biogr. Univ. 1, 274.)] 
—II. The surname of the Scipios from the 
conquest of Africa. See Scipio. 

Arricum marx, is that part of the Mediter- 
ranean, which is on the coast of Africa. 

AGamEpEs and Tropuontus, two architects 
who made the entrance of the temple of Delphi, 
for which they demanded of the god whatever 
gift was most advantageous for a man to re- 
ceive. Three days after they were found dead 
in their bed. Plut. de cons. ad Apoll_—Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 47.—Paus. 9, 37. gives a different 
account. [The account here alluded to is as 
follows: Agamedes and Trophonius were the 
Sons of Erginus, or, according to others, of 
Apollo. When they had attained to manhood, 
they became very skilful in building temples 
for the gods, and palaces for kings. Among 
other labors, they constructed a treasury for 
Hyrieus. In the wall of this building they 
placed a stone in such a manner, that they 
could take it out whenever they pleased; and 
in consequence of this they carried away from 
time to time portions of the deposited treasure. 
Agamedes was at last caught ina trap placed 
so as to secure the robber, on which his brother 
cut off his head in order to prevent discovery. 
After this, Trophonius was swallowed up in an 
opening of the earth, in the grove of Lebedea, 
Creuzer (Symb. 2, 381.) gives the whole story 
a figurative character, Erginus, the parent of 
the two brothers, is the « Worker,” (éerives,) 
Trophonius is the “ N ourisher,’’ and Agamedes 
is the “ very a one,” Trophonius, when 
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he descends into the earth, becomes the same `| 


with Zeds xbov0s, or “Ads, (compare Hesych.) 
and he continues, amid mysterious and solemn 
rites, to give counsel and aid to those, who come 
down to him. In the name Hyrieus, moreover, 
we see “a keeper of bees,” a “ bee-master,” 
CVeeds, from igos, bgv, “a bee-hive,”) and 
the bee was connected with the subjects of the 
power of Ceres, and also the transmigration of 
souls. There is, moreover, a strong analogy 


between the story as here told, and that related 


of the Egyptian monarch Rhampsinitus. Both 
fables appear to be allegorical or hieroglyphical 
illustrations of Agriculture. Creuzer, l. ¢.] 
Acamemno, king of Mycene and Argos, 
was brother to Menelaus, and son of Plisthe- 
nes, the son of Atreus. Homer calls them sons 
of Atreus, which is false, on the authority of 
Hesiod, Apollod. &. When Atreus was dead, 
his brother Thyestes seized the kingdom of 
Argos, and removed Agamemno and Menelaus, 
who fled to Polyphidus, king of Sicyon, and 
hence to Œneus, king of Aitolia, where they 
were educated, [See the end of this article. ] 
Agamemno married Clytemnestra, and Mene- 
laus Helen, both daughters of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, who assisted them to recover their 
father’s kingdom. Agamemno established him- 
self at Mycenæ, whilst Menelaus succeeded his 
father-in-law at Sparta. [As regards the ex- 
tentfof Agamemno’s sway, see at the end of this 
article.] When Helen was stolen by Paris, 
Agamemno was elected commander-in-chief of 
the Grecian forces going against Troy. Their 
fleet was detained at Aulis, where Agamemno 
sacrificed his daughter to appease Diana: (see 
Iphigenia.) During the Trojan war, Agamem- 
no behaved with much valor; but his quarrel 
with Achilles, whose mistress he took by force, 
was fatal to the Greeks: (see Briseis.) After 
the ruin of Troy, Cassandra fell to his share, 
and foretold him that his wife would put him 
to death. He gave no credit to this, and re- 
turned to Argos with Cassandra. Clytemnestra, 
with her adulterer Augisthus, (see Aigisthus,) 
prepared to murder him; and as he came from 
the bath, to embarrass him, she gave him a tunic, 
whose sleeves were sewed together, and while 
he attempted to put it on, she brought him 
to the ground with the stroke of a hatchet, 
and Aigisthus seconded her blows. His death 
was revenged by his son Orestes: (see Clytem- 
nestra, Menelaus, and Orestes.) V. 1, 2. &e. 
Od. 4. &¢.— Ovid. de Rem. Am. 777 —Met. 12, 
30. — Hygin. fab. 88, et. 97.— Thuc. 1, 9.— 
Ailian. V. H. 4, 26.—Dictys. Cret. 1, 2. &e.— 
Dares Phryg.— Soph. Elect.— Eurip. Orest. — 
Senec. in Agam.— Paus. 2, 6. &e.—Virg. Ain. 
838.— Mela, 2,3. [Homer knows nothing of 
Plisthenes as the father of Agamemno ‘and 
Menelaus: he calls them simply the offspring 
of Atreus. According to this view of the case, 
Atreus, who, as eldest son, had succeeded Pe- 
lops, left on his death-bed Agamemno and 
Menelaus, still under age, to the guardianship 
of his brother Thyestes, who resigned the king- 
dom to his nephews, when they had reached 
maturity. The variations introduced into this 
story are the work of later poets, especially of 
the Tragic writers, from whom the gramma- 
rians and scholiasts borrowed. (Heyne ad It. 2, 
106, Suppl, et Emend; 4, 685.) With respect 
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to the extent of Agamemno’s sway, we are in- 
k formed by Homer, (X. 2, 108.) that he ruled 
+ over many islands, and over all Argos, (roaagon 


wieoiws zai "Aye mayri.) By Argos appears to 


; be here meant, not the city of that name, for 
i 
f ticularly the cities of Mycene and Tiryns. 
| (Beyne, Excurs. 1. ad It. 2.) The islands, to 

which the poet. alludes, can hardly be those of 


` the Sinus Argolicus, which are few in number, 
“and small. Homer himself says, that Aga- 


this was under the sway of Diomede, but a 


large portion of the Peloponnesus, including par- 


inemno possessed the most powerful fleet, and 
from this it would appear, that he held many 


| islands under his sway, though we are unac- 


quainted with their names. (Heyne, l. e—Thue. 
1,9.) Thus much for Agamemno, on the sup- 
position that such an individual once actually 
existed. If we follow, however, the theory ad- 


| vocated by Hermann and others, and make not 


only the Trojan war itself to have been origi- 


| mally a mere allegory, but the names of the 


leading personages to be also allegorical, and 
indicative of their respective stations or charac- 


| ters, Agamemno becomes the “ permanent,” or 


general deader of the host,” (žyw and pizv,) 


3 the termination wv strengthening the idea im- 
| plied by the two component verbs, from which 
| the appellation is derived, and denoting col- 


lection or aggregation, (Compare Butimann, 


| Ausf. Gr. Spr. 2, 327. and in relation to the 


theory itself, consult Hermann und Creuzer, 


$ Briefe über Hom. und Hes. p. 20. and Creuzer, 
| Symb. 2, 450.) | 


AGanippr, [a celebrated fountain of Beotia, 
on Mount Helicon. The grove of the Muses 
stood on the summit of the mountain, and a 
little below was Aganippe. The source Hippo- 
crene was some distance above. These two 
springs supplied the smali rivers Olmius and 
Permessus, which, after uniting their waters, 
flowed into the Copaic lake near Haliartus. 
(Strabo, 9. p. 407. 411.) Paus. (9, 31.) calls 
the former Lemnus. Aganippe was sacred to 
the Muses, who from it were called Aganippides. 
Ovid (Fast. 5, 7.) has the expression “ fontes 
Agunippidos Hippocrenes,” whence some are led 
to imagine that he makes Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene the same. This, however, is incorrect : 
the epithet Aganippis, as used by the poet, being 


| equivalent here merely to “ Musis sacra.” | 


Acar, atown of Africa. Hirt. B. Afr. 79. 
[It was situate in the district of Byzacium, pro- 


| bably not far from Zella.] 


[Ac&ra, a city of India intra Gangem, on 
the southern bank of the Iomanes, (Dschwmna, ) 
and north-west of Palibothra. It is now dgra. 


| Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr. s. v.| 


- [Ackri, (Aydegov wars, or “Apysigon róis; 
Ptol-—Argari Urbs. Tab.) a city of India intra 
Gangem, on the Sinus Argaricus. It is thought 
to correspond to the modern Artingar:. Bischoff 
und Möller, Worterb. der Geogr. s.v.] 
AaasYcuxs, king of Sparta, was son of Ar- 
chidamus, and one of the Proclide. He used 
to say that a king ought to govern his subjects 
as a father governs his children. Paus. 3, 7.— 
Plut. in Apoph. 
_ [Acasïas, a sculptor of Ephesus, to whose 
chisel we owe the celebrated work of art called 
the Borghese Gladiator. This is indicated by 
an inscription on the pedestal of the statue, 
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the form of the letters composing which make 
some regard it as a very early specimen of the 
art. This statue was found, together with the 
Apollo Belvidere, on the site of ancient An- 
tium, the birth-place of Nero, and where that 
emperor had collected a large number of chefs- 
@euvre, which had been carried off from 
Greece by his freedman Acratus. It is main- 
tained by more recent antiquaries, that the sta- 
tue in question does not represent a gladiator: 
it appears to have belonged to a group, and 
the attention and action ofthe figure are directed 
towards some object more elevated than itself, 
such, for example, as a horseman whose attack 
it is sustaining. Spon, Misc. Erud. Ant— 
Biogr. Univ. 1, 277.] 

Acassm, [a city of Thessaly, supposed by 
Mannert (Geog. 7, 470.) to be the same with 
the Ægæa of Ptolemy, which he places to the 
south of Berwea, (p. 84.) . It was given up to 
plunder by Paulus Aimilius, for having revolted 
to Perseus after its surrender. Liv. 45, 27.] 

AeXsus, [a harbour of Apulia, near the Pro- 
montorium Garganum. (Plin. 3, 11.) It is 
supposed to answer to the modern Porto Greco, 
Cluver, Ital. Ant. 2, 1212.] 

AGATHARCHYDES, [I. or Agatharchus, a native 
of Cnidus, in the time of Ptolemy VI. (Philo- 
metor) and his successor. Photiusstates (826.1, 
171. Bekk.) that he had read or was acquainted 
with the following geographical productions of 
this writer. 1. A work on Asia, (To xærě thy 
’Aciay,) in 10 books: 2. A work on Europe, (Tx 
zaro Thy Bigwany,) in 40 books; and,3.A work 
on the Erythrean sea, (Ise rãs “Eguéeas Suarado- 
ons.) The patriarch adds, that there existed the 
following other works of the same writer. 1. 
An abridged description of the Erythrean sea, 
C Erroi ray reg cas Eoudeas Suardeons,) in one 
book: 2. An account of the Troglodytes, (Ig? 
Tewyaoduray,) in 5 books: 3. An abridgment of 
the poem of Antimachus, entitled Lyde, Ç Er- 
ropi THs Avryndyov Avdns:) 4. An abridgment 
of a work on extraordinary winds, ( Erro ray 
reel cuvayuryns Suvuociwy aveyov:) 5. An 
abridged history, CExaoyat iarogiv:) 6. A 
treatise on the art of living happily with one’s 
friends. Photius passes a high eulogium on 
this writer, and makes him to have imitated 
the manner of Thuc. The patriarch has also 
prestrved for us some extracts from the Ist and 
5th books of the work of Agatharchides on the 
Erythrean sea, in which some curious particulars 
are found respecting the Sabzeans and other na- 
tions dwelling along the coasts. Here also we 
have an account of the mode of hunting ele- 
phants, of the method employed by the Egyp- 
tians in extracting gold from marble, where 
nature had concealed it; while the whole is in- 
termingled with details appertaining to Na- 
tural History. The valuable information fur- 
nished by Agatharchides respecting the people 
of Aithiopia, has already been alluded to under 
that article. The fragments of Agatharchides 
were published, along with those of Ctesias and 
Memno, by H. Steph., Paris, 1557, 8vo. They 
are given, however, in a more complete form by 
Hudson, in his edition of the Minor Gr. Geogr. 
(Scholl. Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 391.) II. A na- 
tive of Samos, whose Iegaixa is cited by Plut. 
in his Parallels. He is otherwise entirely un- 
known, and hence some igro ampere him to 
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be identical with Agatharchides of Cnidus, and 
the Megsizd to be merely a section of the work 
on Asia by this writer. Schdl/, Hist. Lit. Gr. 
ZC: 

Acarnarcuos, [a native of Samos, mentioned 
by Vitr. (2. 7, pref.) end said to have been the 
first painter in perspective seen at Athens. He 
‘was contemporary with Aischylus, and painted 
the scenery and decorations for his theatre. 
Agatharchus also wrote a work on perspective, 
which fixed the attention of Anaxagoras, and 
induced him to write on the same subject. Aga- 
tharchus was particularly distinguished for the 
talent, which he displayed in depicting animals. 
He worked with great rapidity, and prided him- 
self on this, in a conversation with Zeuxis; to 
which the latter replied, that he took pride in 
working slowly. Plut. also informs us, that 
Alcibiades, having employed Agatharchus to de- 
corate his house, confined him until he had 
finished the work, and then dismissed him with 
a handsome present. It is difficult, however, to 
reconcile the account of Vitr. with that of Plut., 
Since, if Agatharchus was contemporary with 
“Eschylus, he would have been too old to be- 
come, as Demosth. (c. Mid. 562. R.) and Ulpian 
(ad loc.) inform us, the rival of Alcibiades in 
the affections of the latter’s mistress. Hence 
some have supposed there were two painters of 
this name, one in the time of Æschylus, and 
the other in that of Alcibiades. Brog. Univ. 
1, 278. —Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr.7, 439. | 

[AcarnEmERus, a Greek geographer. The 
period when he flourished is not known ; it is 
certain, however, that he came after Ptolemy ; 
and very probably he lived during the 3d cen- 
tury of out era, The only work, by which he is 
known, is an abridgment of geography, entitled 
"Vrorirucis rhs yswyeağias, ty trivou7, in 2 
books. This little production appears to have 
reached us in a very imperfect state. It is a 
Seties of lessons dictated to a disciple named 
Philo, to serve him as an outline for a course of 
mathematical and physical geography. In the 
Ast ch. he gives a sketch of history and geogra- 
phy, and names the most useful writers in these 
departments. He gives us here some particu- 
lars worthy of notice, for which we might search 
Strabo in vain. In the chapters which follow, 
Agathemerus treats of the divisions of the 
earth, of winds, seas, islands, &c. After the 
16th ch. comes an extract from Ptolemy. The 
2d book is only a confused repetition of the 1st, 
and is the work, probably, of some ignorant 
disciple. The Ist edition of Agathemerus is 
that of Tennulius, in Greek and Latin, Amst. 
1071, 8vo. Itis to be found also in the collec- 
tion of ancient geographical writers by Grono- 
vius, Lugd. Bat. 1679 and 1700, 4to. and in 
Hudson’s collection. Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr, 5 
324.— Malte-Brun, in Bibl. Univ. 1, 279.] 
| Acarntas, [a poet and historian, born at 
Myrina, in Æolis, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
probably about 536 a. D). He studied at Alex- 
andria, and went in the year 554 to Constanti- 
nople. He possessed some talent for poetry, 
and wrote a variety of amorous effusions, which 
he collected in 9 books, under the title of 
“ Daphniaca.” A collection of epigrams, in 7 
books, was also made by him, of which a great 
number are still extant, and to be found in the 
Anthology. E pare production, however, 


> 
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is an historical work, which he probably wrote 
after the death of the emperor Justiman. It 
contains, in 5 books, an account of his own 
times, from the wars of Narses to the death of 
Chosroes, king of Persia. His work is of great 
importance for the history of Persia. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he would appear to have 
been conversant with the Persian language, 
since he states, that he compiled his narrative 
from Persian authorities, (ix ray raga ie 
zyyeyeanywivoy, p. 125.) He writes, perhaps, 
with niota reed for ie truth than poets are 
wont to do; but his style is pompous and full 
of affectation, and his narrative continually in- 
terspersed with common-place reflections. The 
mediocrity of a bastard time clings fast to him, 
and the highest stretch of his ambition seems to 
have been to imitate the ancient writers. By 
faith he was undoubtedly a Christian, and pro- 
bably prided himself on his orthodoxy; for 
when he mentions that the Franks were Chris- 
tians, he adds, za) ză igboréan xoaevor Sobr. 
His reminiscences of the Homeric poems sup- 
plied him with a large stock of epic words, 
which swim on the smooth surface of his narra- 
tive like heavy logs on stagnant water. The 
work of Agathias may be regarded, in point of 
learning and diction, as a fair specimen of the _ 
age, in which he lived; few men at Alexandria ~ 
or Constantinople may have surpassed him as 
a writer. (Foreign Review, 2, 575.) The best 
edition is that published in 1828; as part 1m. in 
the collection of Byzantine historians, now in 
the course of publication under the editorial care 
of Niebuhr and others. ] 

Aciruo, [an Athenian tragic writer, the 
contemporary and friend of Euripides. At his 
house Plato lays the scene of his Symposium, 
given in honor of a tragic victory won by the 
poet. In this piece Socrates proves that a good 
tragic writer is equally capable of producing an 
excellent comedy. Agatho was no mean dra- 
matist. He is called "Aydéwy 6 xAeivos, by Aris- 
toph. (Thesm. 29.) The same writer pays a 
handsome tribute to his memory as a poet and 
a man, in the Rane (v. 84.) where Bacchus calls 
him ġygælòs munts za) mobsivòs rois gidos. In 
the: Thesm., however, which was exhibited 6 
ycûrs before the Rane, Agatho, then alive, is 
introduced as the friend of Euripides, and ridi- 
culed for his effeminacy. Plato represents him 
as abounding in the most exquisite ornaments, 
and the most dazzling antitheses. (Comparé 
Athen. 187. Ælian, V. H. 16,13.) His poetry 
seems to have corresponded with his personal 
appearance: profuse in trope, inflexion, and 
metaphor; glittering with sparkling ideas, and 
flowing softly on with harmonious words, and 
nice construction, but deficient in manly thought 
and vigor. Agatho may, in some degree, be 
charged with having begun the decline of true 
tragedy. It was he who first commenced the 
practice of inserting choruses between the acts 
of the drama, which had no reference what- 
ever to the circumstances of the piece; thus in- 
fringing the law, by which the chorus was made 
one of the actors. (Aristot. Poet. 18, 22.) He 
is blamed also by Aristotle (Poet. 18, 17.) for 
want of judgment, in selecting too extensive 
subjects. He occasionally wrote pieces with 
fictitious names, (a transition towards the new 
comedy,) one of which was called the Hower, 
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| and was probably, therefore, neither seriously 
| affecting nor terrible, but in the style of the 
Idyll, (Sehvegel, Dram. Lit. 1, 189.) One of 
Agatho’s tragic victories is recorded, Ol. 91. 2. 
B. c. 416, He too, like Euripides, left Athens 
for the court of Archelaus. Theatre of the Gr. 
154, ed. 2.] 

3  Acarnicrus, [I. one of the boldest adven- 
‘ turers of antiquity. His history is principally 
drawn from Diod. S. (bks: 19. 20. and frag- 
ments of bk 21.) and from Justin, (bks. 22 and 
23.) They derived their accounts from differ- 
ent sources, and differ, therefore, especially in 
the history of his youth. Agathocles was the 
son of Carcinus, who, having been expelled from 
Rhegium, resided at Therme in Sicily. On 
account of a mysterious oracle, he was exposed 
in his infancy, but was secretly brought up by 
his mother. At the age of 7 years the boy was 
again received by his repentant father, and sent 
to Syracuse to learn the trade of a potter, where 
he continued to reside, being admitted by Ti- 
moleo into the number of the citizens. Hewas 
drawn from obscurity by Damas, a noble Syra- 
cusan, to whom his beauty recommended him, 
and was soon placed at the head of an army 
sent against Agrigentum. By a marriage with 
the widow of Damas'he became one of the 
most wealthy men of Syracuse. Under the do- 
minion of Sosistratus, he was obliged to fly to 
Tarentum, but returned after the death of the 
latter, usurped the sovereignty, in which he es- 
tablished himself by the murder of several 
| thousand of the principal inhabitants, and con- 
quered the greater part of Sicily, (317 ». c.) 
He maintained his power 28 years, till 289 
B.o. To strengthen his authority in his na- 
tive country, and to give employment to the 
people, he endeavoured, like Dionysius, to drive 
the Carthaginians from Sicily. Having been 
defeated by them, and besieged in Syracuse, he 
boldly resolved to pass over into Africa with a 
portion of hisarmy. Here he fought for4 years, 
till 307, generally with success. Disturbances 
in Sicily compelled him to leave his army 
twice, and at his second return into Africa, 
he found it in rebellion against his son Archa- 
gathus. He appeased the commotion by pro- 
mising the troops the booty, which they should 
win; but, being defeated, he did not hesitate to 
give up his own sons to the vengeance of his 
exasperated soldiery, and expose these latter, 
without a leader; to the enemy. His sons 
were murdered; the army surrendered to the 
Carthaginians. He himself restored quiet to 
Sicily, and concluded a peace 306 B. ©. which 
secured to both parties their former possessions. 
He then engaged in several hostile expeditions 
to Italy, where he vanquished the Bruttii, and 
sacked Crotona: His latter days were saddened 
by domestic strife. His intention was, that his 
youngest son, Agathocles, should inherit the 
throne. This stimulated his grandson Archa- 
gathus to rebellion. He murdered the intended 
heir, and persuaded Menon, a favorite of the 
king’s, to poison him. This was done by means 
of a feather, with which the king cleaned his 
teeth after a meal. His mouth, and soon his 
whole body, became a mass of corruption. Be- 
fore he was entirely dead, he was thrown on a 
feneral pile. According to some authors he died 
at the age of 72 years; according to others, 
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that of 95. Before his death, his wife, Texena, 
and two sons, were sent to Egypt. His son-in- 
law, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, inherited his in- 
fluence in Sicily and southern Italy. Agathocles 
possessed the talents of a general, and a sove- 
reign. He was proud of his ignoble descent. 
His cruelty, luxury, and insatiable ambition 
were the occasion of his ruin. (Hncyc. Amer.) 
II. A son of Lysimachus, taken prisoner 
by the Get. He was ransomed, and married 
Lysandra, daughter of Ptolemy Lagus. His 
father, in his old age; married Arsinoe, the sister 
of Lysander. After her husband’s death, Ar- 
sinoe, fearful for her children, attempted to 
murder Agathocles. Some say that she fell in 
love with him, and killed him, because he 
slighted her. When Agathocles was dead, 283 
B. C, Lysandra fled to Seleucus. Strabo, 13. 
—Plut. Pyrrh. et Demetr. — Paus. 9210: 
HI. A Grecian historian of Babylon, who wrote 
an account of Cyzicus. [Cie. de Div.1, 24.— 
Athen. 9, 3.] [IV. A native of Samos, who 
wrote a work on the government of Pessinus. 
(Ernesti, Clav. Cie. Ind. Hist. s. v.) V. An 
archon at Athens, Ol. 105, at the period when 
the Phocians undertook to plunder Delphi. 
Paus. 10, 2.] 

[Acarnonæmon, or the Good Genius, I. a 
name applied by the Greeks to the Egyptian 
Cneph, as indicative of the qualities and attri- 
butes assigned to him in the mythology of that 
nation. (Compare Euseb. Pr. Ev. 1, 10. p. 41. 
—Iablonksi Panth. Ægypt. 1, 86.) Tt is the 
same with the Nos, and Pomander, of the 
Alexandrian school; and the hieroglyphic, 
which represents this deity, is the circle, or 
disk, having in the centre a serpent with a 
hawk’s head, or else a globe encircled by a ser- 
pent; the symbol of the spirit, or eternal prin- 
ciple, male and female, which animates and 
controls the world, as well as of the light, which 
illumines all things. (Creuzer’s Symb. 1, 824.) 
II. A name applied by the Greeks to the 
serpent, as an image of Cneph, the good genius. 
(Plut. de Is. et Os. 418.) The serpent here 
meant is of a harmless kind, and was also called 
Uræus, (Oùgaioz,) or the royal serpent, (Zoega, 
Num. Hgypt. 400. — de Obedise. 431.) and. 
hence it is also the symbol of royalty, and ap- 
pears on the heads of kings as well as of gods: 
(see Cleopatra.) The term Agathodemon is 
said to be nothing more than a translation of 
the Egyptian term Cneph. (Jablonski, Voce. 
112.—Ouvaroff, Essai sur les Myst. d Eleusis, 
p: 106, segg—Creuzeris Symb.1, 505, ed Germ. 
—Champollion, Précis, &c. p. 91.) Ill. A 
name given by the Greek residents in Egypt to 
the Canopic arm of the Nile. (Plo. 4, 5.) The 
native appellation was Schetnowphi, i. e. “the 
good arm of the river ;” from Schet, “ the arm 
of a river,” and nouphi, “ good,” and was used 
in opposition to the Phetmuthic, or evil arm of 
the Nile. (Champollion, ? Egypte sous les Pha- 
raons, 2, 23.) The words Cneph, (Cnuphi,) and 
Canobus, (Canopus,) were, in fact, the same; 
and we have, in the following, also, merely 
different forms of the same appellation ; Eneph, 
Chnophi, Chnubis, Chnumis, Chonuphis, Onuphis, 
Anubis, Anabis, Mnevis, &c. Creuzer’s Symb. 
1, 523.] 

Acaruyrna, [or Agathymum, a city of 


at | Sicily, on the northern aos ew Tynda- 
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ris and Calacta, It appears to have been ori- 
ginally a settlement of the Siculi, and, owing 
to this circumstance, probably, as well as to its 
remote position, would seem to have escaped 
the notice of the Greek geographers. Its name 
appears, for the first time, in the history of the 
2d Punic war, where Livy (26, 40.) states, that 
the Roman consul Læviñus carried away from 
the place a motley rabble, 4,000 in number, 
consisting of abandoned characters, and brought 
them to the coast of Italy near Rhegium, the 
people of which place wanted a band trained to 
robberies, for the purpose of ravaging Bruttium, 
Livy writes the name Agathyrna, of the first 
declension: the more common form is Aga- 
thyrnum (’Aydéveyov), The modern St. Agatha 
stands near the site of the ancient city. Man- 
nert, Geogr. 9, 2, 411.] 

AGATHYRSI, [a nation respecting whom the 
accounts of ancient writers are greatly at vari- 
ance. (Compare Vossius, Annot. in Huds. Geog. 
Min. 1, 79.) Herod. (4, 49.) places them in 
the vicinity of the Maris, the modern Marosch, 
in what is now Transylvania, and with this ac- 
count most writers agree. (Compare Rennell, 
Geogr.) of Herod, 83.) Scymnus of Chios, 
however, makes them to have dwelt on 
the Palus Meotis. The name perhaps, after 
all, is a mere appellative, and may have been 
applied by different authors to different tribes, 
What serves to strengthen this opinion, is the 
fact, that the latter half of the term Agathyrsi 
frequently occurs in other national designations, 
such as Idanthyrsi, Thyrsagete, Thyssagete, 
Thyrsi, &c, The reference, probably, is, to the 
god Tyr, another name for the sun. What 
Herod. (4, 104.) states respecting this race, that 
they were accustomed to array themselves in 
very handsome attire, wear a great number of 
golden ornaments, have their women in com- 
mon, and to live, in consequence of this last- 
mentioned arrangement, like brethren and 
members! of one family, is received with great 
incredulity by many. (Compare Valck. Herod. 
328. W.) All this, however, clearly shews their 
Asiatic origin, and connects them with the 
nations in the interior of the eastern continent. 
The community of wives seems to have been 
a remnant, in some degree, of an early Buddh- 
istic system. The civilized habits of the Aga- 
thyrsi are, at all events, worthy of notice, and 
favor the theory of those, who see in them a 
fragment of early civilization, emanating from 
some highly cultivated race, and subsequently 
ered by the inroads of the Scythians and 
286) barbarous tribes, (Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 

Agave, daughter of Cadmus and Hermione 
married Echion, by whom she had Pentheus, 
who was torn to pieces by the Bacchanals : 
(see Pentheus.) She is said to have killed her 
husband in celebrating the orgies of Bacchus. 
She received divine honors} after death. Theoer, 
26.— Ovid. Met. 3, 725.— Lucan. 1, 574.— Stat. 
Theb. 11. 318.—Apollod. 3. 4, 
of Statius. Juv. 7, 87, &e. 

_ Acovestis, (I. a genius, or deity, mentioned 
in the legends of Phrygia, and connected with 
the mythus of Cybele and Atys. An account 
of his origin, as well as other particulars respect- 
ing him, may be obtained from Paus. (7, 17;) 
He was an eae deity, and appears to 
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be the same with the Adagous of the ancient 
writers. (Creuzer, Symb. 2, 48.—Compare the 
note of Guigniaut.) II. One of the summits 
of Mount Dindymus in Phrygia, on which Atys 
was said to have been buried. | ‘ 
Acexastus, [é42ae70s,] a surname of Cras- 
sus, the grandfather of the rich Crassus. He 
only laughed once in his life, and this, it is said, 
was on seeing an ass eat thistles. Cic. de jin. 
5, 30. [Pliny (7, 19.) says that he never 
laughed. Compare Ernesti, Clav. Cic.) _ 
Acenprcum. [ Agedincum, or Agedicum 
(Ayndixor, Ptol.) a city of Gaul, the metropolis 
of Senonia, or Lugdunensis Quarta. Its latter 
name was Senones, now Sens. Cas. B. G. 6. 
extr.— Eutrop. 10. 7.—Amm. Marcell. 15. 27.) - 
ÅGESANDER, [a sculptor of Rhodes, one of 
the three who jointly executed the famous 
group of Laocoon, He flourished about the 
88th olymp. His name stands first on. the 
plinth of the group. The other two were Athen- 
odorus, his son, and Polydorus: see Laocoon. ] 
Aczsi.Aus, I. king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Agide, was son of Dorysus, and father 
of Archelaus. During his reign, Lycurgus in- 
stituted his famous laws. Herod. 7, 204.— 
Paus. 3, 2. II. A son of Archidamus, of 
the family of the Proclide, made king in- pre- 
ference to his nephew Leotychides. He made 
war against Artaxerxes, king of Persia, with 
success; but in the midst of his conquests in: 
Asia, the gold of Artaxerxes occasioned a diver- 
sion, and he was recalled home to oppose the 
Athenians and Beotians, who desolated his 
country; and on his return he passed, in 30 
days, over that tract of country, which had 
taken up a whole year of Xerxes’ expedition. 
He defeated his enemies at Coronea ; but, after 
various campaigns, having returned to Sparta, 
in order to be cured of wounds which he had 
received, Cleombrotus was left in command of 
the Lacedemonian forces, and the fatal battle 
of Leuctra was the result. Having once more 
taken the field, Agesilaus was beginning to 
repair his country’s losses, when the battle of 
Mantinea humbled for ever the pride of the 
Spartans. In his 80th year he went to assist 
Tachos, king of Egypt, who was at war with 
Artaxerxes, and the courtiers of that monarch 
couldthardly be persuaded that the Lacedemo- 
nian general was eating with his soldiers on the 
ground, bareheaded, and without any covering 
to recline on. Agesilaus died on his return from 
Egypt, after a reign of 41 years, and in the 84th 
year of his age, and his remains were embalmed 
and brought to Lacedemon. He was deformed, 
small of stature, and lame; but cool judgment, 
genuine bravery, strict temperance, and true 
greatness of soul, made ample amends for all 
the imperfections of nature. Justin. 6, 1.—Plut. 
et C. Nep. in vit—Paus. 3, 9—Xenoph. Ages. 
: III. A brother of Themistocles, who went 
into the Persian camp, and stabbed a favorite 
instead of Xerxes, whom he intended to assas- 
sinate, but knew. not. [On being arraigned 
before Xerxes, he thrust his hand into the fire, 
and informed the monarch that all his country- 
men were prepared to do the same. Plutarch 
cites this incident on the authority of Agathar- 
chides, in his Parallels. If the story be true, it 
shews the source whence the Roman fable of 
Mucius Sceevola was borrowed.] 
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_ Acxsiriris, I. king of Lacedemon, son of 
Pausanias, obtained a great victory over the 
Mantineans. He reigned 14 years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, 8. c. 380. 
Paus. 3, 5. 8, 8—Xen. Hist. Gr. 3. II. Son 
of Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, was succeeded 
by Cleomenes 2d. B. c. 370. Paus. 1, 13. 3, 5. 
[ILI. One of the royal line of the Agide, 
was raised to the throne of Lacedemon, while 
still quite young, (B.c.219) and was placed under 
the guardianship of Cleomenes and Lycurgus. 
This latter dispossessed him of the kingdom, 
and forced him to seek an asylum in the camp 
of the Romans. B. c. 195.] 

Acipm, the descendants of Eurysthenes, who 
shared the throne of Sparta with the Proclide ; 
the name seems to be derived from Agis, son of 
Kurysthenes. Virg. din. 8, 682. 

Aais, [I. a name common to several Spartan 
kings, and other individuals more or less dis- 
tinguished.. The Spartan monarchs of this 
name were the following: Agis lst. succeeded 
his father Eurysthenes, a.m. 3004, B. c. 1000. 
According to Paus. (3, 2.) he was the founder 
of the family of the Agida,— 2d. succeeded 
his father Archidamus, and did much mischief 
to the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war. 
He died 3. c. 397, and was succeeded by Age- 
silaus the Great. (Thue. 3, 89.—Justin. 5, 2.) 
3d. son of Archidamus, who was killed in 
Italy, succeeded his father, and, after a reign of 
nine years, was killed in battle by Antipater, 
one of Alexander’s generals, B. c. 329. In this 
battle there fell 5,360 Lacedemonians. (Diod. 
| S. 17.— Curt. 6, 1 —Justin. 12, 1.) 4th. of 

the family of the Eurypontide, succeeded his 

father Eudamidas. He was a lineal descendant 
of Agesilaus. Historians affirm, that he was, 
in youth, of singular promise, and that, in ma- 
turer age, he prepared, by the introduction of 
new laws, to correct the abuses, which had crept 
into the Spartan government. This he found a 
measure of peculiar difficulty; but he was sup- 
ported by his maternal uncle Agesilaus, though 
with a selfish design, and likewise by many of 
the citizens. They obtained a law for the 
equalization of property, and Agis himself shared 

a valuable estate with the community. In con- 

sequence of his exertions, Leonidas, his col- 

league on the throne, was deposed and banished. 

The people, however, soon became dissatisfied 

with the projected reform, and while Agis was 

leading an army to aid the Achæans, the indis- 
cretion of his uncle Agesilaus, during his ab- 
sence, occasioned a conspiracy for the restoration 
of Leonidas. The conspirators, having suc- 
ceeded, forced Agis to take refuge in a temple, 
which he never left but for the purpose of bathing. 
On one of these occasions, he was surprised, and 
dragged to prison. The ephori having there 
questioned him respecting his views in altering 
the laws, he answered that it was for the pur- 
pose of restoring those of Lycurgus. Sentence 
of death was passed on him; but the ministers 
of the law, until forced by Demochares, refused 
to conduct him to a chamber reserved for the exe- 
cution of criminals. He was there strangled, and 
submitted to his sentence with heroic firmness. 

The grandmother and mother of Agis shared the 

same fate. (Plut. Vit. Agid.)—lI. The other 

individuals of this name deserving of mention 

are, 1. A king of the Peonians, who died B, c. 
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359.——2, A general of Ptolemy Ist. who de- 
feated the revolted Cyreneans. 3. A poet of 
Argos, who attended Alexander in his Asiatic 
expedition, and loaded him with fulsome flattery. 
Curt. 8. 5.] 

[Acismma, a district of Aithiopia, the most 
southern, with which the ancients were ac- 
quainted. It is supposed to correspond to Asben 
in Nigritia. Bischoff und Moller, Worterb, der 
Geogr. s. v.] 

AcLA, one of the Graces, called sometimes 
Pasiphae. Paus. 9, 35. 

Aataonicr, daughter of Hegemon, was: ac- 
quainted with astronomy and eclipses, whence 
she boasted of her power to draw the moon from. 
heaven. Plut. de Orac. defect. [Hence the 
proverb, rh» ceAdvny xaracrd, “ She draws down 
the moon,” for vain-boasting. | 

Aguabdeno, [I. a painter of theisle of Thasus, 
who flourished in the 90th olymp., about 420, 
B.c. He was the father and master of Poly- 
gnotus and Aristopho. Quintil. (12, 10.) speaks 
of his style, in common with that of Polygnotus, 
as indicating, by its simplicity of coloring, the 
earlier stages of the art, and yet being preferable, 
by its air of nature and truth, to the efforts of 
the great masters who succeeded. II. A son 
of Aristopho, and grandson of the preceding, 
also distinguished as a painter. Compare Siig. 
Cat. Artif—Zumpt, in Suppl. ad Quintil. ed. 
Spald. 5, 445.] 

AcLXus, the poorest man of Arcadia, pro- 
nounced by the oracle more happy than Gyges, 
king of Lydia. Plin. 7, 46.— Val. Max. 7, 1. 

Aena, [or Hagna, a female in the time of 
Horace, who, though troubled with a polypus in 
the nose, and having her visage, in consequence, 
greatly deformed, yet found, on this very account, 
an admirerin one Balbinus. The commentators 
make her to have been a freed-woman, and a 
native of Greece. Horat. Serm. 1, 3, 40.] 

Agwopvice, an Athenian virgin, who disguised 
her sex to learn medicine. She was taught by 
Hierophilus the art of midwifery, and when 
employed, always discovered her sex to her. pa- 
tients. This brought her into so much practice, 
that the males of her profession, who were now 
out of employment, accused her before the Areo- 
pagus of corruption. She confessed her sex to 
the judges, and a law was immediately made to 
empower all free-born women to learn midwifery. 
Hygin. fab. 274. 

Aaconaria and Aconia, [a festival at Rome 
in honor of Janus, celebrated on the 9th Ja- 
nuary. According, however, to an ancient calen- 
dar, the Agonalia fell on the 5th of the month, 
and, according to others, on the day previons, 
(See the commentators ad Ovid. Fast. 1, 317.) 
Antias, an old writer, cited by Macrob., (Sat. 
1, 4.) ascribed the establishment of this festival 
to Numa. 

Agones CAPITOLINI, games celebrated every 
5th year on the Capitoline hill, instituted by 
Domitian. Prizes were proposed for agility and 
strength, as well as for poetical and literary 
compositions. The poet Statius publicly recited 
his Thebaid, which was not received with much 
applause. 

Agoracritus, [a statuary of Paros, and the 
favorite pupil of Phidias, who, to place him 
above his rivals, went so far as to sacrifice a 


portion of his own glory to him. Phidias, ob- 
105 


serves the Abbé Barthelemi, traced on some of 
his own works the name of his young disciple, 
without reflecting that the excellence of the 
woikmanship would disclose the imposture, and 
betray the secrets of friendship. Agoracritus 
contended with Alcamenes, another pupil of 
Phidias, and a native of Athens, in making a 
statue of Venus, and had the mortification to 
see his rival crowned as victorious, in conse- 
quence of the absurd and unjust prejudice of the 
Athenians in favor of their countrymen. Full 
of resentment, he sold his statue to the inhabit- 
ants of Rhamnus, a borough of Attica, on con- 
dition that it should never re-enter within the 
walls of Athens. He tiamed it Nemesis. Varro 
regarded this statue as the most beautiful of all 
antiquity. Agoracritus was distinguished for 
his fine appearance and pleasing manners. 
Plin, 34, 5.—Suidas.—Tzetz. Chil. Hist. 154.) 

Aoranis, a tiver falling into the Ganges. 
Arrian. de Ind. [Rennell (Geogr. of Herod.) 
makes it the Gagra; but Mannert (Geogr. 5, 
92.) is in favor of the modern Gawrah.] 

Acoranomr, [’Ayogavéuo, sometimes called 
Aoyicral, 10 Athenian magistrates, 5 of whom 
officiated in the city, and 5 in the Piræus. 
Others say that their number was 15, 10 of 
whom belonged to the city, and 5 to the Pireus, 
which was reckoned a third part of Athens. To 
them a certain toll or tribute was paid by those, 
who brought any thing into the market to sell. 
They had the care of all saleable commodities 
in the market, except corn, and they were ‘em- 
ployed in maintaining order, and in seeiny that 
no one defrauded another, or took any unrea- 
sonable advantage in buying or selling. Robin- 
son’s Antiq. of Greece, p. 43. ed. 2.] 

Aarikaas, or AcrAGAs, [I. a small tiver of 
Sicily, running near Agrigentum ; now the 
San Blasio. (Mannert, 9,2, 354.)——II, A city 
of Sicily: see Agrigentum. | 

[AGRAGIANÆ; or ÅCRAGIANÆ, Porrm, gates 
of Syracuse, looking towards Agrigentum. 
There were in this quarter a great number of 
sepulchres, and here Cicero discovered the tomb 
of Archimedes. (Tuse. Quest. 5, 3.) Dorville 
(ad Charit. 193.) reads Agragantinas in the pas- 
sage of Cic. just referred to. Some critics, how- 
ever, think that the true lection is Acradinas. 
(Compare Ernesti ad loc.) Schütz gives Achra- 
dinas in his text of Cic.] 

AGRARIm LEGES, [laws enacted in Rome for 
the division of public lands. In the valuable 
work on Roman history by Niebuhr, it is satis- 
factoiily shown, that these laws, which have so 
long been considered in the light of unjust 
attacks on private property, had for their object 
only the distribution of lands, which were the 
property of the state, and that the troubles, to 
which they gave rise, were occasioned by the 
opposition of persons, who had settled on these 
lands without having acquired any title to them. 
These laws of the Romans were so intimately 
connected with their system of establishing colo- 
nies in the different parts of their territories, that 
to attain a proper understanding of them, it is 
necessary to bestow a moment’s consideration 
on that system.—According to Dionys. H., their 
plan of sending out colonies or settlers, began 
as early as the time of Romulus, who general! 
placed colonists from the city of Rome on the 
lands taken ey i The same policy was pur- 
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sued by the kings, who succeeded him; and 
when the kings were expelled, it was adopted by 
the senate and the people, and then by the dic- 
tators. There were several reasons inducing the 
Roman government to pursue this policy, which 
was continued for a long period without any 
intermission; 1. to have a check on the con- 
quered people; 2. to have a protection against 
the incursions of an enemy ; 3. to augment their 
population ; 4. to free the city of Rome from an 
excess of inhabitants; 5. to quiet seditions 5 
6. to reward their veteran soldiers. ‘These rea- 
suns abundantly appear in all the best ancient 
authorities. In the later periods of the republic, 
a principal motive for establishing colonies was 
to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and 
rewarding them with donations of lands ; and 
such colonies were, on this account, denominated 
military colonies. Now, for whichever of these 
causes a colony was to be established, it was 
necessary that some law respecting it should be 
passed, either by the senate or people ; which law 
in either case was called dex agraria, an Agra- 
nian law, which will now be explained—An 
Agrarian law contained vatious provisions; it 
described the land, which was to be divided, 
and the classes of people among whom, and their 
numbers, and by whom, and in what manner, 
and by what bounds, the territory was to be 
parcelled out. The mode of dividing the lands, 
as far as we now understand it, was twofold; 
either a Roman population was distributed over 
the particular territory, without any formal eréc- 
tion of a colony, or general grants of land were 
made to such citizens as were willing to form a 
colony there. The lands, which were thus dis- 
tributed, were of different descriptions, which we 
must keep in mind in order to have a just con- 
ception of the operation of the Agrarian laws. 
They were either lands taken from an enemy, 
and not actually treated by the government 
as public property; or public lands, which 
had been artfully and clandestinely taken pos- 
session of by rich and powerful ‘individuals ; 
or lastly, lands which were bought with money 
from the public treasury, for the purpose of 
being distributed. Now, all such Agrarian laws 
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as comprehended either lands of the enemy, 


or those which were treated and occupied as 
publi€ property, or those which had been bought 
with the public money, were carried into effect 
without any public commotions; but those, 
which operated to disturb the rich and powerful 


citizens in the possession of the lands, which ` 


they unjustly occupied, and to place colonists 
(or settlers) on them, were never promulgated 
without creating great disturbances. The first 
law of this kind was proposed by Spurius Cas- 
sius; and the same measure was afterwards at- 
tempted by the tribunes of the commons almost 
every year, but was as constantly defeated by 
various artifices of the nobles ; it was, however, 
atlength passed. It appears, both from Diony- 
sius and Varro (R. R. 1.) that, at first, Romulus 
allotted two jugera, (about 
public lands to.each man: then Numa. divided 
the lands, which Romulus had taken in war, and 
also a portion of the other public lands ; after- 
wards Tullus divided those lands, which Ro- 
mulus and Numa had appropriated to the pri- 
vate expenses of the regal government; then 
Servius distributed among those, who had res 
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cently become citizens, certain lands, which | 
had been taken from the Veientes, the Czrites 
and Tarquinii; and, on the expulsion of the 
kings, it appears that the lands of Tarquinius 
Superbus, with the exception of the Campus 
“Martius, were, by a decree of the senate, granted 
to the people. After this period, as the republic, 
by means of its continual wars, received conti- 
nual accessions of conquered lands, those lands 
were either occupied by colonists, or remained 
public property, until the period, when Spurius 
Cassius, 24 years after the expulsion of the kings, 
proposed a law, (already mentioned,) by which 
one part of the land taken from the Hernici 
was allotted to the Latins, and the other part to 
the Roman people; but as this law compre- 
hended certain lands, which he accused private 
persons of having taken from the public, and as 
the senate also opposed him, he could not ac- 
complish the passage of it. This, according to 
Livy, was the first proposal of an Agrarian law, 
of which, he adds, not one was ever proposed, 
down to the period of his remembrance, without 
very great public commotions. Dionysius in- 
forms us, farther, that this public land, by the 
negligence of the magistrates, had been suffered 
to fall into the possession of rich men ; but that, 
notwithstanding this, a division of the lands 
would have taken place under this law, if Cassius 
had not included among the receivers of the 
bounty the Latins and the Hernici, whom he 
had but a little while before made citizens. Af 
ter much debate in the senate on this subject, a 
decree was passed to the following effect : that 
commissioners, called decemvirs, (ten in number, ) 
appointed from among the persons of consular 
rank, should mark out, by boundaries, the 
public lands, and should designate how much 
was to be let out, and how much was to be dis- 
tributed among the common people ; that, if 
any land had been acquired by joint services in 
war, it should be divided, according to treaty, 
with those allies, who had heen admitted to ci- 
tizenship ; and that the choice of the commis- 
sioners, the apportionment of the lands, and all 
other things relating to this subject, should be 
committed to the care of the succeeding consuls. 
Seventeen years after this, there was a vehe- 
ment contest about the division, which the tri- 
bunes proposed to make, of lands then unjustly 
occupied by the rich men; and 3 years after 
that,a similar attempt on the part of the tri- 
bunes, would, according to Livy, have produced 
a ferocious controversy, had it not been for Quin- 
tus Fabius. Some years after this, the tribunes 
proposed another law of the same kind, by which 
the estates of a great part of the nobles would 
have been seized to the public use; but it was 
stopped in its progress. Appian says, that the 
nobles and rich men, partly by getting posses- 
sion of the public lands, partly by buying out 
the shares of indigent owners, had made them- 
selves owners of all the lands in Italy, and had 
thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of 
the common people from their possessions. 
This abuse stimulated Tib. Gracchus to revive 
the Licinian law, which prohibited any indivi- 
dual from holding more than 500 gugera, or 
about 350 acres of land; and would, conse- 
quently, compel the owners to relinquish all the 
surplus to the use of the public; but Gracchus 
proposed that the owners should be paid the value 
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of the lands relinquished. The law, however, 
did not operate to any great extent, and, after 
having cost the Gracchi their lives, was by de- 
grees rendered wholly inoperative. After this 
period, various other Agrarian laws were at- 
tempted, and with various success, according to 
the nature of their provisions, and the temper 
of the times, in which they were proposed. 
One of the most remarkable was that of Rul- 
lus, which gave occasion to the celebrated ora- 
tion against him by Cicero, who prevailed on 
the people to reject the law—From a careful 
consideration of these laws, and the others of 
the same kind, on which we have not com- 
mented, it is apparent that the whole object of 
the Roman Agrarian laws was, the lands bë- 
longing to the state, the public lands or national 
domains, which, as already observed, were ac- 
quired by conquest or treaty, and, we may add. 
also, by confiscations or direct seizures of pri- 
vate estates by different factions, either for law- 
ful or unlawful causes; of the last of which we 
have a well-known example in the time of 
Sylla’s proscriptions. The lands thus claimed 
by the public became naturally a subject of ex- 
tensive speculation with the wealthy capitalists, 
both among the nobles, and other classes. In 
our own times we have scen, during the revolu- 
tion in France, the confiscation of the lands 
belonging to the clergy, the nobility, and emi- 
grants, lead to similar results. The sales and 
purchases of lands by virtue of the Agrarian’ 
laws of Rome, under the various complicated 
circumstances, which must ever exist in such 
cases, and the attempts by the government to re- 
sume orre-grant such as had been sold, whether 
by right or by wrong, especially after a pur- 
chaser had been long in possession, under atitle 
which he supposed the existing laws gave to him, 
naturally occasioned great heat and agitation ; 
the subject itself being intrinsically one of great 
difficulty, even when the passions and interests 
of the parties concerned would permit a calm 
and deliberate examination of their respective 
rights—From the commotions, which usually 
attended the proposal of Agrarian laws, and 
from a want of exact attention to their true ob- 
ject, there has been ageneral impression, among 
readers of the Roman history, that those laws 
were always a direct and violent infringement 
of the rights of private property. Even such 
men, it has been observed, as Machiavelli, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Adam Smith, have shared in this 
misconception of them. This erroneous opi- 
nion, however, has lately been exposed by the 
genius and learning of Niebuhr in his Roman 
History above-mentioned, a work which may be 
said to make an era in that department of learn- 
ing, and in which he has clearly shewn that, 
the original and professed object of the Agrarian 
laws was the distribution of the publie lands 
only, and not those of private citizens. Of the 
Lidinian law, enacted about 376 B. c., on which 
all subsequent Agrarian laws were modelled, 
Niebuhr enumerates the following as among 
the chief provisions: 1. The limits of the pub- 
lic land shall be accurately defined; portions of 
it, which have been encroached on by indivi- 
duals, shall be restored to the state. 2. Every 
éstate in the public land, not greater than this 
law allows, which has not been acquired by 
violence or fraud, and rem iy not on lease; 
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shall be good against any third personi 3. 
Every Roman citizen shall be competent to oc- 
cupy a portion of newly-acquired public land, 
within the limits prescribed by this law, pro- 
vided this land be not divided by law among the 
citizens, nor granted toa colony. 4. No one 
shall occupy of the public land more than 500 
Jugera, nor pasture on the public commons more 
than 100 head of large, nor more than 500 head 
of small stock. 5. Those who occupy the public 
land, shall pay to the state the tithe of the 
produce of the field, the 5th of the produce 
of the fruit-tree and the vineyard, and for 
every head of large stock, and for every head 
of small stock yearly. 6. The public lands shall 
be farmed by the censors to those willing to take 
them on these terms. The funds hence arising 
are to be applied to pay the army.—The fore- 
going were the most important permanent pro- 
visions of the Licinian law, and, for its imme- 
diate effect, it provided that all the public land 
occupied by individuals over 500 jugera, should 
be divided by lot in portions of 7 jugera to the 
plebeians—But we must not hastily infer, as 
some readers of Niebuhr’s work have done, that 
these Agrarian laws did not in any manner vio- 
late private rights. This would be quite as far 
from the truth as the prevailing opinion already 
mentioned, which is now exploded. Besides the 
argument, which we might derive from the very 
nature of the case, we have the direct testimony 
of ancient writers to the injustice of such laws, 
and their violation of private nights. It will 
suffice to refer to that of Cic. alone, (Of. 2, 21.) 
“ Those men who wish to make themselves po- 
pular, and who, for that purpose, either attempt 
Agrarian laws, in order to drive people from 
their possessions, or who maintain that creditors 
ought to forgive debtors what they owe, under- 
mine the foundations of the state ; they destroy 
all concord, which cannot exist when money is 
taken from one man to be given to another ; and 
they set aside justice, which is always violated 
when every man is not suffered to retain whatis 
his own,’”’—which reflections would not have 
been called forth, unless the laws in question 
had directly and plainly violated private rights. 
Encycl. Amer, J, 100. Compare Niebuhy’s 
Rom. Hist. 2, 353. Walter's transi. | 

_ Acraviia, [a festival celebrated at Athens, 
in honor of Agraulus, or Aglaurus, the daughter 
of Cecrops, and priestess of Minerva. The Cy- 
prians also honored her with an annual festival, 
in the month Aphrodisius, at which they offered 
human victims. (Robinson’s Antig. of Gr. 276. 


ed. 2.] 
AGRAvLOs, [or Actauros, I. the wife of 
Cecrops. II. The daughter of Cecrops, and 


priestess of Minerva—Both forms of the name 
were in use at Athens. Compare Rhoer, ad 


Porphyr. de Abst. 2, 54.) Others, however, 
maintain that by Agraulus alone is meant the 


daughter of Cecrops, while Aglaurus is the 
name of a daughter of Erechtheus. (Compare 
Larcher, ad Herod. 7, 53.) Creuzer (Symb. 
2, 729.) makes these two females the mother 
and daughter, to be mere personifications, de- 
rived from some early worship of Fire and Light, 
(ayraveos means “ clear,’? “ brilliant,”) and in- 
corporated in the mythic genealogies of the early 
Athenian monarchs, II. An appellation 
often givento Minerva, Meursii Lect, dit,2, 13,] 
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- Aarrangs, [I. a small river of Thrace, run- 
ning into the Hebrus ; now the Ergene-—II, 
A Thracian tribe dwelling in the vicinity of the 
river Agrianes, (Herod. 5, 16.) Ill. A 
people of Illyria, on the frontiers of lower Mesia. 
They were originally from Thrace, and very 

probably a branch of the Thracian Agrianes. | 
[Acrisspm, a nation of Asia, mentioned by 
Curtius, (7, 3.) Some difference of opinion, 
however, exists with regard to the true reading 
in this passage. Most editors prefer Arimaspe, 
while others, and evidently with more correct- 
ness, consider Ariaspe the proper lection. Com- 

pare Schmieder, ad Curt. l. c. and see Ariaspæ. 
AcrIcõLA, [Cneins Julius, an excellent Ro- 
man commander, born a.p. 40, in the reign 
of Caligula, by whom his father Julius Gre- 
cinus was put to death for nobly refusing to 
plead against Marcus Silanus. His mother, to 
whom he owed his excellent education, was 
Julia Procilla, unhappily murdered on her es- 
tate in Liguria, by a descent of freebooters from 
the piratical fleet of Otho. The first military 
service of Agricola was under Suet. Paulinus 
in Britain ; and on his return to Rome he mar- 
ried a lady of rank, and was made Questor 
in Asia, where, in a rich province, peculiarly 
open to official exactions, he maintained the 
strictest integrity. He was chosen tribune of 
the people, and Preetor, under Nero, and, un- 
happily, in the commotion, which followed the 
accession of Galba, lost his mother as above 
mentioned. By Vespasian, whose cause he 
espoused, he was made a patrician and governor 
of Aquitania, which post he held for 3 years. 
The dignity of consul followed, and in the 
same year he married his daughter to the his- 
torian Tacitus. He was soon afterwards made 
governor of Britain, where he subjugated the 
Ordovices, in North Wales, and reduced the 
island of Mona, or Anglesea. He adopted the 
most wise and generous plans for civilising 
the Britons, by inducing the nobles to assume 
the Roman habit, and have their children in- 
structed in the Latin language. He also gra- 
dually adorned the country with magnificent 
temples, porticoes, baths, and public edifices, of 
a nature to excite the admiration and emulation 
of the rude people, whom he governed. With 
these cares, however, he indulged the usual am- 
bition of a Roman commander, to add to the 
limits of the Roman territory, by extending his 
arms northward; and in the succeeding 3 years 
he passed the river Tuesis, or Tweed, subdued 
the country as far as the Frith of Tay, and 
erected a chain of protective fortresses from the 
Clota, or Clyde, to the Boderia Æstuarium, or 
Frith of Forth. . He also stationed troops on 
the coast of Scotland opposite to Ireland, on 
which island he entertained views of conquest ; 
and, in an expedition to the eastern part of 
Scotland, beyond the Frith of Forth, was ac- 
companied by his fleet, which explored the 
inlets and harbours, and hemmed in the natives 
on every side. His 7th summer was passed in 
the same parts of Scotland, and the Grampian 
hills became the scene of a, decisive engagement 
with the Caledonians under their most able 
leader Galgacus,. The latter made a noble 
stand, but was at last obliged to yield to Roman 
valor and discipline; and having taken hostages, 
Agricola gtadually withdrew his forces into the 
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` Roman limits. In the mean time, Domitian had | 


succeeded to the empire, to whose mean and 
jealous nature the brilliant character and suc- 
cesses of Agricola gave secret uneasiness. Art- 
fully spreading a rumor, that he intended to 
make the latter governor of Syria, he recalled 
hir, received him coldly, and allowed him to 
descend into private life. The jealousy of the 
tyrant still pursued him; and as, after he had 
been induced to resign his pretension to the 
yroconsulship of Asia or Africa, he was soon 
seized with an illness, of which he died, Domi- 
tian, possibly without reason, has been suspected 
of a recourse to poison. Agricola died a.v. 93, 
in his 54th year, leaving a widow, and one 
daughter, the wife of Tacitus. It is this histo- 
rian, who has so admirably written his life, and 
preserved his high character for the respect of 
posterity. Tuc. Vit. Agric-—Gorton’s Biogr. 
Pict. 1, 31.) 

Acricentum, [a celebrated city of Sicily, 
about 3 miles inland from the southern coast, 
in what is now called the valley of Mazara. 
The Greek form of the name was "Axpuyzas, 
derived from that of a small stream in the 
neighbourhood, The primitive name was Ca- 
micus, or, to speak more correctly, this was the 
appellation of an old city of the Sicani, situate 
on the summit of a mountain, which afterwards 
was regarded merely as the citadel of Agrigen- 
tum. The founding of Camicus is ascribed to 
Deedalus, who is said to have built it, after his 
flight from Crete, for the Sicanian prince, Co- 
calus. In the lst year of the 56th Olymp., 556 
B.C., a colony was sent from Gela to this quarter, 
which founded Agrigentum, on a neighbouring 
height, to the south-east. Its situation was 
indeed peculiarly strong and imposing, standing 
as it did on a bare and precipitous rock, 1100 
feet above the level of the sea. To this military 
advantage, the city added those of a commercial 
nature, being near to the sea, which afforded 
the means of an easy intercourse with the ports 
of Africa and the south of Europe. The adja- 
cent country moreover was very fertile. B 
means of all these advantages, the wealth of 
Agrigentum became very great. It was there- 
fore considered the second city in Sicily, and 
Polyb. says (9, 27.) that it surpassed, in gran- 
deur of appearance, on account of its many 
temples, and splendid public buildings, most of 
its contemporaries. Near the city was an arti- 
ficial lake, cut out of the solid rock, about a 
mile in circuit and 30 feet deep, from which 
fish were obtained in abundance for the public 
feasts. It was the work of Carthaginian cap- 
tives. The mud was subsequently allowed to 
accumulate in this basin, and it was turned, by 
degrees, into a remarkably fertile vineyard. 
According to Diod. S., (13, 81.) 406 years 
before Christ, it drew on itself the enmity of 
the Carthaginians, by refusing to embrace their 
alliance, or even to remain neuter. It was ac- 
cordingly besieged by their generals, Hannibal 
and Hamilcar. The former, with many of his 
troops, died of a pestilential disorder, derived 
from the putrid effluvia of the tombs, which 
were opened, and destroyed for the sake of the 
stone. But from want of timely assistance, 
and scarcity of provisions, the Agrigentines 
were obliged to abandon their city, and fly for 
protection to Gela, whence they were transferred 
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to the city of the Leontines, which was allotted 
to them by the republic of Syracuse. The con- 
queror Hamilcar spoiled Agrigentum of all its 
riches, valuable pictures, and statues. Among 
the trophies sent to Carthage was the celebrated 
Bull of Phalaris, which, 260 years afterwards, 
on the destruction of Carthage, was restored to 
the Agrigentines by Scipio. At a subsequent 
period, when a general peace had taken place, 
(Ol. 96, 1.—Diod. S. 14, 78.) we find the Agri- 
gentines returned to their native city; though, 
from a passage of Diod., (13, 113.) it would 
seem that the place had not been entirely de- 
stroyed by the foe, and that many of its pre- 
vious inhabitants might have come back at am 
earlier date. (OZ. 93, 4.) Agrigentum soom 
recovered its importance, but the tyranny of 
Phintias having induced the inhabitants to calf 
in the aid of Carthage, the city once more fel} 
under that power. Not long after, it revolted 
to Pyrrhus, (Diod. S. 22. exc. 14.) but, on his 
departure from the island, was compelled to 
return to its former masters. ‘On the com- 
mencement of the Punic wars, Agrigentune 
was one of the most important strongholds, 
which the Carthaginians possessed in the island. 
It suffered severely during these conflicts, being 
alternately in the hands of either party, ( Diod. S.. 
23, 7.9.14. Polyb. 1, 17.) but eventually fell 
under the Roman power, and, notwithstanding its 
losses, continued for a long period a flourishing 
place, though it is supposed to have been con- 
fined, after it came permanently under the Ro- 
mans, to the limits of the ancient Camicus, 
with which the modern Girgenti nearly corre- 
sponds. Diod. states the population, in its best 
days, to have been not less than 120,000 per- 
sons. (Muannert, Geogr. 9, 2, 353.—Hoare’s 
Classical Tour, 2, 90.— Encycl. Amer. 1, 111.) 

Acrronrs, annual festivals in honor of Bac- 
chus, generally celebrated in the night. They 
were instituted, as some suppose, because the 
god was attended with wild beasts. [The ap- 
pellation should rather be viewed as referring 
back to an early period, when human sacrifices 
were offered to Bacchus. Hence the termy 
’Qunrens and ’Ayeidvios applied to this deity. 
(Creuzer’s Symb. 3, 334.) Plut. (Themist, 13.) 
even speaks of a human sacrifice to this god as: 
late as the days of Themistocles, when three: 
Persian prisoners were offered up by him to 
Bacchus, at the instigation of the diviner Ku-- 
rantides. The same writer, elsewhere, (Vit. 
Ant. 24.) uses both dyarcns and ayeidves, im 
speaking of Bacchus; where Reiske, without: 
any necessity, proposes ygs (from da Auger’) 
as an emendation—In celebrating this festival, 
the Grecian women, being assembled, sought: 
eagerly for Bacchus, who, they pretended, hud 
fled from them; but finding their labor inefféc- 
tual, they said that he had retired to the Muses, 
and concealed himself among them. The ce- 
remony being thus ended, they regaled them- 
selves with an entertainment. (Plut. Sympos. 
8,1.) Has this a figurative reference to the 
suspension of human sacrifices, and the conse- 
quent introduction of a milder form of worship ? 
—Castellanus, however, (Synt. de Festis Gr.) 
makes the festival in question to have been a 
general symbol of the progress of civilization 
and refinement. Compare Rolle, Rech. sur le 
Culte de Bacchus, 3, 251.) 
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_ Agrippa, I. M. Viesanrus, a celebrated Ro- 
man, who obtained a victory over S. Pompey, 
and favored the cause of Augustus at the battles 
of Actium and Philippi, where he behaved with 
great valor. He advised his imperial friend to 
re-establish the republican government at Rome, 
but he was overruled bẹ Mecenas. In his ex- 
peditions to Gaul and Germany he obtained 
several victories, but refused the honors of a 
triumph, and turned his liberality towards the 
embellishing ot Rome, and the raising of mag- 
nificent buildings, one of which, the Pantheon, 
still exists. [When Augustas was dangerously 
ill, in the year before Christ 23, he committed 
his ring to Agrippa, which, being considered as 
a preference of him for his successor, offended 
Marcellus, and rendered it necessary, on the 
recovery of Augustus, to remove Agrippa from 
court by an honorable exile to the rich govern- 
ment of Syria. Upon the death of Marcellus 
he was recalled to Rome, where he was married 
to Julia, the daughter of the emperor, and Mar- 
cellus’s widow. After this he performed im- 

portant services to the empire in Germany, 

Spain, and the countries of the Kast. Upon 

his return, he was attacked with a fever in 

Campania, which soon terminated in his death, 

Au.c. 742, B.c, 12, in the 51st year of his age. | 

His body was placed in the tomb, which Au- 

gustus had prepared for himself. He had been 

married 3 times: to Pomponia, daughter of 
Atticus; to Marcella, daughter of Octavia; 

and to Julia, by whom he had five children, 

Caius and Lucius Cesares, Posthumus Agrippa, 

Agrippina, and Julia. His son, C. Cæsar 

Agrippa, was adopted by Augustus, and made 

consul, by the flattery of the Roman people, at 

the age of 14 or 15. This promising youth 

went to Armenia on an expedition against the 

Persians, where he received a fatal blow from 
the treacherous hand of Lollius, the governor 
of one of the neighbouring cities. He lan- 

guished for a little time, and died in Lycia. 
His younger brother, L. Cæsar Agrippa, like- 
wise perished in the flower of his age, not with- 
out suspicion of having been poisoned, The 
youngest son, M. I. Posthumus Agrippa, so 
named because born after his father’s death, 
was likewise adopted by his grandfather Au- 
gustus; but he was soon after banished to 
Campania, for using seditious language against 
his benefactor. In the 7th year of his exile he 
would have been recalled, had not Livia and 
Tiberius, jealous of the partiality of Augustus 
for him, ordered him to be assassinated in his 
26th year. He has been called ferocious and 
savage; and he gave himself the name of N ep- 
tune, because he was fond of fishing, One of 
his servants assumed hig name after his death, 
and raised commotions. Virg. Ain. 8, 682.— 
Horat. Od. 1, 6. II. Sylvius, a son of Ti- 
berinus Sylvius, king of Latium. He reioned 
33 years, and was succeeded by his son Renni 
Sylvius, Dionys. H, 1, 8. 
son of Aristobulus, grandson of the great Herod. 
He was brought up at Rome with Drusus, the 


son of Tiberius; but having reduced himself | 


to penury by his profusion, he, on the death of 
Drusus, retired to Judæa. Here he attached 
himself to Caius Cæsar; but having offended 
Tiberius by some expressions, he was thrown 
into prison, F anne with chains. When 


III. Herodes, a | 
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Caligula ascended the throne, his fayorite wae. 
released, presented with a chain of gold as heavy 
as that which had lately confined him, and made 
king of Judea. He was a popular character 
with the Jews; and it is said, that while they 
were flattering him with the appellation of god, 
an angel of God struck him with the lousy 
disease, of which he died, a.p. 43. His son, of 
the same name, was the last king of the Jews, 
deprived of his kingdom by Clandius, in ex- 
change for other provinces. He was with Titus 
at the celebrated siege of Jerusalem, and died 
a.p. 94. It was before him that St. Paul pleaded, 
and made mention of his incest with his sister 
Berenice. Juv. 6, 156.—Tacit. Hist. 2, 81-— 
IV. Menenius, a Roman general, who obtained 
a triumph over the Sabines, appeased the popu- 
lace of Rome by the well-known fable of the 
belly and the limbs, and erected the new office 
of tribunes of the people, a.u.c. 261. He died 
poor, but universally regretted: his funeral was 
at the ‘expense of the public, from whom also 
his daughters received dowries. Liv. 2, 32.— 
Flor. 1,23. V. A mathematician in the reign 
of Domitian: he was a native of Bithynia. 

AecrmrrINa, I. (the Elder), daughter of Mar- 
cus Agrippa and Julia, was married, in the first 
instance, to Tiberius, who divorced her; on 
which she married Germanicus, whom she ac- 
companied in Syria; and when Piso poisoned 
him, she carried his ashes to Italy, and accused 
his murderer, who stabbed himself. She fell 
under the displeasure of Tiberius, who exiled 
her in an island, where she died, a. p. 26, for 
want of bread. She left 9 children, and was 
universally distinguished for intrepidity and 
conjugal affection. Tuc. Ann. l, 2, &c.—Sueton. 
Tib. 52. II. (The Younger) daughter of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, married Domitius | 
Aùnobarbus, by whom she had Nero. After her 
husband’s death, she married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, whom she destroyed, to make 
Nero succeed to the throne. After many cruel- 
ties, and much licentiousness, she was assassi- 
nated by order of her son, and as she expired, 
she exclaimed, “ Strike the belly which could 
give birth to such a monster.” She died a. D. 
59. She was a female of most abandoned cha- 
ractgr, her crimes were of the darkest hue, and 
her memory is deserving of universal detestation, 
It is said that her son viewed her dead body 
with all the raptures of admiration, saying, he 
never could have believed that his mother was 
so beautiful a woman. She left memoirs, which 
assisted Tacitus in the composition of his annals. 
Tacit. Ann. 4, 75. 12, 7, 22. &c. 

Acriepina Coxon¥a, [a town of the Ubii, on 
the Rhine, in Gallia Belgica. Herethe empress 
Agrippina was born, and to this place a military 
colony was sent by her orders. (Tacit. Ann. 12, 
27.) It is now Cologne. | 

Arius, I. sonof Parthaon, drove his brother 
ŒEneus from the throne ; afterwards expelled by 
Diomedes, the grandson of Œneus, on which he 
killed himself. Hygin. fab. 175. 242.—Apollod. 
1, 7—II. The father of Thersites. Ovid. ep 
Pont, 3, 9, 9. [In the mythic history of the 
Greeks, we find several Agri, and in almost all 
the allusion appears to be a symbolical one. 
Thus, for example, in the case of the one first, 
mentioned, Agrius is the “ Wild man,” the 
“ Man of the fields,” while Gineus, on the other 
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| hand, is the “ Wine-man,” the “ cultivator of 
the vine” Compare Creuzer, Symb. 4, 372.— 
Apollod. 1, 8, 6.—Anton. Lib. fab. 37.—Verh. 
ad Anton. Lib. 136.] 

= AcrõÕLAs, surrounded the citadel of Athens 
with walls, except that part, which afterwards 
was repaired by Cimon. Paus.1,28. [We have 
here one of the old traditions respecting the 
Pelasgic race. Agrolas was aided in the work 
by his brother Hyperbius, both of them Pelasgi. 
According to Paus. (/. c.) they came originally 
| from Sicily. It is more than probable, however, 
‘that the names in question are those of 2 leaders 
or two tribes, and that the work was executed 
under their orders. The wall erected on this 
occasion was styled Pelargicon, and the builders 
of it would seem to have erected also a town or 
small settlement for themselves, which after- 
wards became part of the Acropolis. Compare 
Sieb. ad Paus. 1, 28.— Müller, Gesch. Hellen. 
Stämme, &e. 1, 440.] 

Asrorira, an anniversary sacrifice of goats 
offered to Minerva at Athens. It was instituted 
by Callimachus the Polemarch, who vowed to 
sacrifice to the goddess as many goats, as there 
might be enemies killed in a battle, which he 
was going to fightagainst the troops of Darius, 
who had invaded Attica. The quantity of the 
slain was so great, that a sufficient number of 
goats could not be procured; therefore they 
were limited to 500 every year, till they equalled 
the number of Persians slain in battle. [The 
name Agrotera (Aygorign) is also sometimes 
applied to Diana herself. In this usage it is 
equivalent to zuyayeriun, Sngevrima, “ the hunt- 
ress.” Its primitive meaning, however, is the 
same as 4 deem, “ she that frequents the moun- 
tains? Compare Heyne, ad Hom. I. 21, 471.] 

Aayrsus, [an appellation given to Apollo. 

The term is of Greek origin, CAywebs,) and, if 
the common derivation be correct, denotes “ the 
¥guardian deity of streets,” (from ayum, “ a 
street,””) it being the custom at Athens to erect 
small conical cippi, in honor of Apollo, in the 
yestibules, and before the doors of their houses. 
Here he was invoked as the Averter of evil, 
(923s drorgbraus, Deus averruncus,) and the 
worship here offered to him consisted in burning 
perfumes before these pillars, in adorning them 
with myrtle-garlands, hanging fillets on them, 
&e. Wemust not suppose, however, that this 
custom originated in Athens. It appears to 
have been borrowed from the Dorians, and in- 
troduced into this city in obedience to an oracle. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 870.—Paus. 8, 53.— 
Müller, Gesch. Hellen. Stiimme, &e. Die Dorier, 
2, 299.) As respects the pillars erected at 
Athens, the ancients seem to have been at a loss 
whether to regard them as altars, or as a species 
of statues. (Compare Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
870. Thesm. 496.—Harpocr. s.v.—Suidas, 8. v. 
—Hellad. ap. Phot. (2, 535. Bekk.) Plautus, 
Mere. 4, 1, 9.—Zoega, de Obeliscis, p. 210.) 
Miller states, that this emblem of Apollo appears 
oncoins of Apollonia in Epirus, Aptera in Crete, 
Megara, Byzantium, Oricum, Ambracia, &c. 
Gesch. Hellen. Stiimme, l. ¢.] 

AGYLLA, [see Cere. ] 

Aayrium, [a city of Sicily, north-east of 
Enna, and in the vicinity of the river Symeethus. 
It would seem to have been one of the oldest 

. settlements of the Siculi, and was remarkable 
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for the worship of a hero, whom a later aga 
confounded with the Grecian Hercules. (Diod. S. 
4,25.) The place is noted as having given birth 
to Diod. S. The modern town of San Filippo 
d’ Argirois supposed to correspond to the ancient 
city ; the site of the latter, however, would appear 
to have been two miles farther east. Mannert, 
Geogr, 9, 2, 418.—Cellar. Geog. Ant. 1, 806. 
Schwartz. | 

Awana, the surname of the Servilii at Rome. 

AHENOBARBUS, See Ainobarbus. 

Asax, son of Telamon by Periboea, or Eribæa, 
daughter of Alcathous, was, next to Achilles, 
the bravest of all the Greeks in the Trojan war. 
To Ajax fell the lot of opposing Hector, when 
that hero, at the instigation of Apollo and 
Minerva, had challenged the bravest of the 
Greeks to single combat. The glory of the 
antagonists was equal in the engagement; and, 
at parting, they exchanged arms, the baldric of 
Ajax serving, most singularly, as the instrument 
by which Hector was, after his fall, attached to 
the car of Achilles. After the death of Achilles, 
Ajax and Ulysses disputed their claim to the 
arms of the dead hero. When they were given 
to the latter, Ajax was so enraged, that he 
slaughtered a whole flock of sheep, supposing 
them to be the sons of Atreus, who had given 
the preference to Ulysses, and he stabbed him- 
self with his sword. The sword, which he used 
as the instrument of his death, had been among 
the arms exchanged with Hector; and thus, by 
a singular fatality, the present, mutually con- 
ferred, contributed to their mutual destruction. 
Sophocles, whose authority is followed by Ho- 
race, states that he remained without sepulture. 
The blood, which ran to the ground from the 
wound, was changed into the flower hyacinth. 
Some say that he was killed by Paris in battle’; 
others, that he was murdered by Ulysses. His 
body was buried at Sigæum, some say on Mount 
Rheteum, and his tomb was visited by Alex- 
ander. Hercules, according to some authors, 
prayed to the gods that his friend Telamon, who 
was childless, might have a son, with a skin as 
impenetrable as the skin of the Nemaan lion, 
which he then wore. His prayers were heard ; 


and when Ajax was born, Hercules wrapped him 
up in the lion’s skin, which rendered his body 
invulnerable, except that part, which was left 
uncovered by a hole in the skin, through which 
Hercules hung his quiver. ‘This vulnerable part 
was in his breast, or as some say, behind the 
neck. Quint. Sm. l. 4.—Apollod. 3, 10, 13.— 
Philostr. in Heroic. 12—Pindar, Isthm. 6.— 
Hom. Wl. 1, &c. Od. 11.—Dietys. Cret. 5.— 
Dares Phryg.9.—Ovid, Met. 13.—Horat. Serm, 
2, 3, 197.— Hygin. fab. 107. 242.—1, 35. 5, 19. 
II. The son of Oileus, king of Locris, was 
surnamed Zocrian, in contra-distinction to the 
son of Telamon. He wentwith 40 ships to the 
Trojan war, as being one of Helen’s suitors. 
The night on which Troy was taken, he offered. 
violence to Cassandra, who had fled into Mi- 
nerva’s temple; and for this offence, as he re- 
turned home, the goddess, who had obtained the 
thunders of Jupiter, and the power of tempests 
from Neptune, destroyed his ship in a storm. 
Ajax swam to a rock, and said that he was safe 
in spite of allthe gods. Such impiety offended, 
Neptune, who struck the rock with his trident, 
| and Ajax tumbled into the atin part of thg 
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Acrippa, I. M. Viesantus, a celebrated Ro- 
man, who obtained a victory over S. Pompey, 
and favored the cause of Augustus at the battles 
of Actium and Philippi, where he behaved with 
great valor. He advised his imperial friend to 
re-establish the republican government at Rome, 
but he was overruled by, Mecenas. In his ex- 
peditions to Gaul and Germany he obtained 
several victories, but refused the honors of a 
triumph, and turned his liberality towards the 
embellishing of Rome, and the raising of mag- 
nificent buildings, one of which, the Pantheon, 
still exists. [When Augustas was dangerously 
ill, in the year before Christ 23, he committed 
his ring to Agrippa, which, being considered as 
a preference of him for his successor, offended 
Marcellus, and rendered it necessary, on the 
recovery of Augustus, to remove Agrippa from 
court by an honorable exile to the rich govern- 
ment of Syria. Upon the death of Marcellus 
he was recalled to Rome, where he was married 
to Julia, the daughter of the emperor, and Mar- 
cellus’s widow. After this he performed im- 
portant services to the empire in Germany, 
Spain, and the countries of the Hast. Upon 
his return, he was attacked with a fever in 
Campania, which soon terminated in his death, 
a.u.c. 742, B.c. 12, in the 51st year of his age. | 
His body was placed in the tomb, which Au- 
gustus had prepared for himself. He had been 
married 3 times: to Pomponia, daughter of 
Atticus; to Marcella, daughter of Octavia; 
and to Julia, by whom he had five children, 
Caius and Lucius Cesares, Posthumus Agrippa, 
Agrippina, and Julia. His son, C. Cæsar 
Agrippa, was adopted by Augustus, and made 
consul, by the flattery of the Roman people, at 
the age of 14 or 15. This promising youth 
went to Armenia on an expedition against the 
Persians, where he received a fatal blow from 
the treacherous hand of Lollius, the governor 
of one of the neighbouring cities. He lan- 
guished for a little time, and died in Lycia. 
His younger brother, L. Cæsar Agrippa, like- 
wise perished in the flower of his age, not with- 
out suspicion of having been poisoned. The 
youngest son, M. I. Posthumus Agrippa, so 
named because born after his father’s death, 
was likewise adopted by his grandfather Au- 
gustus; but he was soon after banished to 
Campania, for using seditious language against 
his benefactor. In the 7th year of his exile he 
would have been recalled, had not Livia and 
Tiberius, jealous of the partiality of Augustus 
for him, ordered him to be assassinated in his 
26th year. He has been called ferocious and 
Savage; and he gave himself the name of Nep- 
tune, because he was fond of fishing. One of 
his servants assumed his name after his death, 
and raised commotions. Virg. din. 8, 682.— 
Horat. Od. 1, 6. II. Sylvius, a son of Ti- 
berinus Sylvius, king of Latium. He reigned 
33 years, and was succeeded by his son Remulus 
Sylvius, Dionys. H. 1, 8— 
son of Aristobulus, grandson of the great Herod. 
He was brought up at Rome with Drusus, the 
son of Tiberius; but having reduced himself 
to penury by his profusion, he, on the death of 
Drusus, retired to Judæa. Here he attached 
himself to Caius Cæsar; but having offended 
Tiberius by some expressions, he was thrown 
into prison, a gasa with chains. When 


| Œneus from the throne; afterwards 
III. Herodes, a | 


Caligula ascended the throne, his favorite wag 


released, presented with a chain of gold as heavy 
as that which had lately confined him, and made 
king of Judæa, He was a popular character 
with the Jews; and it is said, that while they 
were flattering him with the appellation of god, 
an angel of God struck him with the lousy 
disease, of which he died, a.p. 43. His son, of 
the same name, was the last king of the Jews, 
deprived of his kingdom by Clandius, in ex- 
change for other provinces, He was with Titus 
at the celebrated siege of Jerusalem, and died 
a.p. 94. It was before him that St. Paul pleaded, 
and made mention of his incest with his sister 
Berenice. Juv. 6, 156.—Tacit. Hist. 2, 81. 
IV. Menenius, a Roman general, who obtained 
a triumph over the Sabines, appeased the popu- 
lace of Rome by the well-known fable of the 
belly and the limbs, and erected the new office 
of tribunes of the people, a.u.c. 261. He died 
poor, but universally regretted : his funeral was 
at the ‘expense of the public, from whom also 
his daughters received dowries. Liv. 2, 32.— 
Flor. 1, 23. V. A mathematician in the reign 
of Domitian: he was a native of Bithynia. 

Acrippina, I. (the Elder), daughter of Mar- 
cus Agrippa and Julia, was married, in the first 
instance, to Tiberius, who divorced her; on 
which she married Germanicus, whom she ac- 
companied in Syria; and when Piso poisoned. 
him, she carried his ashes to Italy, and accused. 
his murderer, who stabbed himself. She fell 
under the displeasure of Tiberius, who exiled 
her in an island, where she died, a. D. 26, for 
want of bread. She left 9 children, and was 
universally distinguished for intrepidity and 
conjugal affection. Tuc. Ann. 1,2, &c.—Sueton. 
Tib. 52. 
Germanicus and Agrippina, married Domitius 
ASnobarbus, by whom she had Nero. After her 
husband’s death, she married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, whom she destroyed, to mhke 
Nero succeed to the throne. After many cruel- 
ties, and much licentiousness, she was assassi- 
nated by order of her son, and as she expired, 
she exclaimed, “ Strike the belly which could 
give birth to such a monster.” She died a. D. 
59. She was a female of most abandoned cha- 
racter, her crimes were of the darkest hue, and 
her fhemory is deserving of universal detestation, 
It is said that her son viewed her dead body 
with all the raptures of admiration, saying, he 
never could have believed that his mother was 
so beautiful a woman. She left memoirs, which 
assisted Tacitus in the composition of his annals. 
Tacit, Ann. 4, 75, 12, 7. 22. &e. 

Aarippina Cononya, [a town of the Ubi, on 
the Rhine, in Gallia Belgica. Herethe empress 
Agrippina was born, and to this place a military 
colony was sent by her orders. (Tacit. Ann. 12, 
27.) Itis now Cologne. | 

Acxrius, I. son of Parthaon, drove his brother 
: expelled by 
Diomedes, the grandson of Œneus, on which he 
killed himself. Hygin. fab. 175. 242.—Apollod. 
1, 7H. The father of Thersites. Ovid. ces 
Pont. 3, 9, 9. [In the mythic history of the 
Greeks, we find several Agri, and in almost all 
the allusion appears to be a symbolical one. 
Thus, for example, in the case of the one first 
mentioned, Agrius is the “ Wild man,” the 


“ Man of the fields,” while GEneus, on the other 


II. (The Younger) daughter of | 
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hand, is the “ Wine-man,” the “ cultivator of 
the vine?” Compare Crewzer, Symb. 4, 372,.— 
Apollod. 1, 8, 6.—Anton. Lib. fab. 37.—Verh. 
ad Anton. Lab. 136.] 
' Acro6xas, surrounded the citadel of Athens 
with walls, except that part, which afterwards 
was repaired by Cimon. Paws.1,28. [We have 
here one of the old traditions respecting the 
‘Pelasgic race. Agrolas was aided in the work 
by his brother Hyperbius, both of them Pelasgi. 
According to Paus. (/, c.) they came originally 
_ from Sicily. It is more than probable, however, 
that the names in question are those of 2 leaders 
or two tribes, and that the work was executed 
under their orders. The wall erected on this 
occasion was styled Pelargicon, and the builders 
of it would seem to have erected also a town or 
small settlement for themselves, which after- 
wards became part of the Acropolis. Compare 
Sieb. ad Paus. 1, 28.—Miilier, Gesch. Hellen. 
Stimme, &e. 1, 440.] 

AcrorEra, an anniversary sacrifice of goats 
offered to Minerva at Athens. It was instituted 
by Callimachus the Polemarch, who vowed to 
sacrifice to the goddess as many goats, as there 
might be enemies killed in a battle, which he 
was going to fight against the troops of Darius, 
who had invaded Attica, The quantity of the 
slain was so great, that a sufficient number of 
goats could not be procured; therefore they 
were limited to 500 every year, till they equalled 
the number of Persians slain in battle. [The 
name Agrotera (Aygoréen) is also sometimes 

. applied to Diana herself. In this usage it is 
equivalent to zvyayerinn, Sagevrizn, “ the hunt- 
ress.” Its primitive meaning, however, is the 
same as 4 doe, “ she that frequents the moun- 
tains.” Compare Heyne, ad Hom. I. 21, 471.] 

Aayreus, [an appellation given to Apollo. 
The term is of Greek origin, (Ayuieds,) and, if 
the common derivation be correct, denotes “ the 

¥guardian deity of streets,” (from yvi, “ a 
street,””) it being the custom at Athens to erect 
small conical cippi, in honor of Apollo, in the 
vestibules, and before the doors of their houses. 
Here he was invoked as the Averter of evil, 
(92s rorgiruos, Deus averruncus,) and the 
worship here offered to him consisted in burning 
perfumes before these pillars, in adorning them 
with myrtle-zarlands, hanging fillets on them, 
&c. We-must not suppose, however, that this 
custom originated in Athens, It appears to 
have been borrowed from the Dorians, and in- 
troduced into this city in obedience to an oracle. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 870.—Paus. 8, 53.— 
Miller, Gesch. Hellen. Stimme, &c. Die Dorier, 
2, 299.) As respects the pillars erected at 
Athens, the ancients seem to have been at a loss 
whether to regard them as altars, or as a species 
of statues. (Compare Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
870. Thesm. 496.—Harpocr. s.v.—Sudas, $. v. 
—Hellad. ap. Phot. (2, 535. Bekk.) Plautus, 
Mere. 4, 1, 9.—Zoega, de Obeliscis, p. 210.) 
Miiller states, that this emblem of Apollo appears 
on coins of Apollonia in Epirus, Aptera in Crete, 
Megara, Byzantium, Oricum, Ambracia, &e. 
Gesch. Hellen. Stimme, l. c.] 

AGYLLA, [see Cære.] 

Acyrïum, [a city of Sicily, north-east of 
Enna, and in the vicinity of the river Symethus. 
It would seem to have been one of the oldest 


settlements of the Siculi, and was remarkable | 


AT 
for the worship of a hero, whom a later aga 
confounded with the Grecian Hercules. (Diod. S. 
4,25.) The place is noted as having given birth 
to Diod. S. The modern town of San Filippo 
d' Argirois supposed to correspond to the ancient 
city ; the site ofthe latter, however, would appear 
to have been two miles farther east. Mannert, 
Geogr, 9, 2, 418—Cellar. Geog. Ant. 1, 806. 
Schwartz. | 

Awana, the surname of the Servilii at Rome. 

AHENOBARBUS. See Ænobarbus. 
Asax, son of Telamon by Peribæa, or Eribæa, 
daughter of Alcathous, was, next to Achilles, 
the bravest of all the Greeks in the Trojan war. 
To Ajax fell the lot of opposing Hector, when 
that hero, at the instigation of Apollo and 
Minerva, had challenged the bravest of the 
Greeks to single combat. The glory of the 
antagonists was equal in the engagement; and, 
at parting, they exchanged arms, the baldric of 
Ajax serving, most singularly, as the instrament 
by which Hector was, after his fall, attached to 
the car of Achilles. After the death of Achilles, 
Ajax and Ulysses disputed their claim to the 
arms of the dead hero. When they were given 
to the latter, Ajax was so enraged, that he 
slaughtered a whole flock of sheep, supposing 
them to be the sons of Atreus, who had given 
the preference to Ulysses, and he stabbed him- 
self with his sword. The sword, which he used 
as the instrument of his death, had been among 
the arms exchanged with Hector; and thus, by 
a singular fatality, the present, mutually con- 
ferred, contributed to their mutual destruction. 
Sophocles, whose authority is followed by Ho- 
race, states that he remained without sepulture. 
The blood, which ran to the ground from the 
wound, was changed into the flower hyacinth. 
Some say that he was killed by Paris in battle’; 
others, that he was murdered by Ulysses. His 
body was buried at Sigæum, some say on Mount 
Rheteum, and his tomb was visited by Alex- 
ander. Hercules, according to some authors, 
prayed to the gods that his friend Telamon, who 
was childless, might have a son, with a skin as 
impenetrable as the skin of the Nemaan hon, 
which he then wore. His prayers were heard; 
and when Ajax was born, Hercules wrapped him 
up in the hon’s skin, which rendered his body 
invulnerable, except that part, which was left 
uncovered by a hole in the skin, through which 
Hercules hung his quiver. ‘This vulnerable part 
was in his breast, or as some say, behind the 
neck. Quint. Sm. 1. 4.—Apollod. 3, 10, 13.— 
Philostr. in Heroic. 12,—Pindar, Isthm. 6.— 
Hom. It. 1, &e. Od. 11.—Dietys. Cret. 5— 
Dares Phryg.9.—Ovid. Met. 13.—Horat. Serm, 
2, 3, 197.— Hygin, fab. 107. 242.—1, 35. 5, 19. 
II. The son of Oileus, king of Locris, was 
surnamed Zoecrian, in contra-distinction to the 
son of Telamon. He went with 40 ships to the 
Trojan war, as being one of Helen’s suitors. 
The night on which Troy was taken, he offered 
violence to Cassandra, who had fled into Mi- 
nerva’s temple; and for this offence, as he re- 
turned home, the goddess, who had obtained the 
thunders of Jupiter, and the power of tempests 
from Neptune, destroyed his ship in a storm. 
Ajax swam to a rock, and said that he was safe 
in spite of allthe gods. Such impiety offended, 


Neptune, who struck the rock with his trident, 
and Ajax tumbled into the sea i part of thg 
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Tiot: and was drowned. His bódy was after- 
. wards found by the Greeks, and black sheep 


offered on his tomb, According to Virgil’s ac- 
count, Minerva seized him in a whirlwind, and 
dashed him against a rock, where he expired, 
consumed by thunder. Virg. Æn. 1, 43. &e.— 
Hom. It. 2, 13. &e. Od, 4.—Hygin. fab. 116. 
273.—Philostr. Icon. 2, 13.—Senec. Agam.— 
Horat. epod, 10, 13.—Paus. 10, 26. 31. The 
two Ajaces were, as some suppose, placed, after 
death, in the island of Leuce, a separate place 
reserved only for the bravest heroes of antiquity. 
| Aroneus, I. a surname of Pluto. II. A 
king of the Molossi, who imprisoned Theseus, 
because he and Pirithous attempted to ravish 
his wife Proserpine, near the Acheron; whence 
arose the well-known fable of the descent of 
Theseus and Pirithous into hell. Paus. DAZ 
[This explanation of the fable, which is given 
by Paus., has met with the approbation of many 
of the learned, and, among the rest, of Perizo- 
nius and Wesseling. Compare, however, the 
remarks of Creuzer, Symb. 4, 168. 

Arus Locurtus, a deity to whom the Romans 
erected an altar from the following circum- 
stance: one of the common people, called Cedi- 
tius, informed the tribunes, that as he passed 
one night through one of the streets of the city, 
a- voice more than human, issuing from above 
Vesta’s temple, told him that Rome would soon 
be attacked by the Gauls. His information was 
neglected, but its veracity was known by the 
event; and Camillus, after the conquest of the 
Gauls, built a temple to that supernatural voice, 
which had given Rome warning of the approach- 
ing calamity, under the name of Aius Locutius. 
{We have here an instance of the imposition 
practised by the patricians, the depositaries of 
religion, upon the lower orders of the state. 
The commonly-received narrative respecting the 
Gallic invasion, and the taking of Rome, is 
abundantly supplied with the decorations of 
fable, the work of the higher classes. The object 
of the patricians, in the various legends, which 
they invented on this point, seems to have been 
a wish to impress on the minds of the people the 
conviction, that divine vengeance had armed 
itself against them, for having dared to injure 
an individual of senatorian rank. It was to 
avenge the banishment of Camillus, that the 
gods had brought the Gauls to Rome, and to 
‘Camillus alone did they assign the honor of 
removing these formidable visitants. Compare 
Levesque, Hist. Crit. de la Rep. Romaine, 1, 


Atapanna, [a city of Caria, one of the most 
Amportant of those in the interior of the country. 
it was situate a short distance to the south of 
the Meander. Strabo (14. p. 660.) describes its 
position between 2 hills, and compares the ap- 
‘pearance thus presented to that of a loaded ass. 
He speaks of the inhabitants as addicted to the 
pleasures of the table and a luxurious life. From 
Pliny (5, 29.) we learn that it was a free city, 
and the seat also of a Conventus Juridicus. 
Hierocles incorrectly names the place Alapanda. 
This city was said to have obtained its appella- 
tion from the hero Alabandus, its founder, who 
was deified after death, and worshipped within 
its walls. (Cie. N. D. 3, 19.) Steph. B., how- 
ever, speaks of another Alabanda, commonly 
called Antiochia ad Meandrum, and makes this 
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one to have been founded by Alabandus, son öf © 


Enippus ; while he assigns, as a founder to the 
other city, Car, ason of whose received the name | 
of Hipponicus from his having conquered in an 
equestrian conflict; which appellation, accord- 
ing to Steph., was the same with A/abandus in 
the Carian tongue, Æa, denotiug “ a horse,” 
and Banda, “a victory.” From this son, Ala- 
banda, as he states, took its name. (See Berkel. 
ad loc. p. 86, and Adelung, Gloss. Man. 1, 555.) 
The remains of Alabanda were discovered by 
Pococke (3, 2, 5.) and, after him, by Chandler, 
(e. 59.) in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Karpusler, or Karpuseti. The inhabitants of 
this place were called ’AaAaéayd<iz, and by the 
Roman writers d/abandenses. The name of the 
city is given by the latter as neuter, but by 
Strabo and Steph. as feminine. Mannert, 
Geogr. 6, 3, 278.] 

Ama, a surname of Minerva in Pelopon- 
nesus. Her festivals are also called Alea. 
Paus. 8, 4,7. [See Creuzer, (Symb. 2, 779.) 
who traces a connexion between the festival 
termed Alga and the solar worship. | 

AuaconYa, [a town of Messenia, distant 
about 30 stadia from Gerenia. Pans. (3, 26.) 
notices its temples of Bacchus and Diana. | 

ALXLA, [an appellation given to Bellona, the 
goddess of war and sister of Mars. (Plut. de 
Glor. Ath.) From it appears to be derived the 
term dauraywos, “ awar-cry,” a meaning which 
ararx itself also has; as well as the verb gaaad- 
Zu. (Compare Pitiscus, Lex. Ant.v. Clamor.)] 

Anatcominm, [I. a city of Bæotia, near 
the lake Copais, and to the south-east of Chæ- 
ronea. It was celebrated for the worship -of 
Minerva, thence surnamed Alalcomentis. (Stra- 
bo, 9, 410. 413. Compare Heyne ad Il. 4, 8. 
and Müller, Gesch. Hellen. Stiimme, &c. 1, 70.) 
The temple of the goddess was plundered and 
stripped of its statues by Sylla. (Paus. 9, 33.) 
It is said, that, when Thebes was taken by the 
Epigoni, many of the inhabitants retired to 
Alalcomene, as being held sacred and inviola- 
ble. (Strabo, 9, 413.— Steph. B. v. Ararnout 
vos.) The ruins of this place, according to Sir 
W. Gell, (Itin. 152.) are observable near the 
village of Suéinara, on a projecting knoll, on 
which there is some little appearance of a small 
ancient establishment or town; and higher up 
may be discovered a wall or peribolus, of ancient 
and massive polygons, founded upon the solid 
rock, This is probably the site of the temple of 
(Cramer’s Ane. 
Greece, 2, 236.) II. A town, situate on a 
small island off the coast of Acarnania, between 
Ithaca and Cephalenia. The name of the 
island was Asteris, and it is the place where 
Homer describes the suitors as lying in wait for 
Telemachus on his return from Sparta and 
Pylos. (Od. 4, 844. Compare Strabo, 10, 456.) 
Plutarch, however, speaks of Alalcomenæ as 
being in Ithaca. (Istr. Alex. ap. Plut. Quest. 
Gr.) Steph. B. writes it Alcomenæ. Cramer, 
l. c. 2, 48. | 5 

Arani, [a Scythian race, occupying the 
regions between the Rha and the Tanais. 
Their name and manners, however, would ap- 
pear to have been also diffused over the wide 
extent of their conquests. ( Compare Balbi, In- 
trod. à Atlas Ethnogr. 1, 113.) The Aga- 
thyrsi and Geloni were numbered among their 
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vassals. Towards the north, their power ex- 
tended into the regions of Siberia, and their 
southern inroads were pushed as far as the con- 
fines of Persia and India. They were conquered 
eventually by the Huns. A part of the van- 
quished nation thereupon took refuge in the 
mountains of Caucasus. Another band ad- 
vanced toward the shores of the Baltic, as- 
sociated themselves with the Northern tribes of 
Germany, and shared the spoil of the Roman 
provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest 
art of the Alani united with their conquerors, 
he Huns, and proceeded along with them to 
invade the limits of the Gothic empire. Gibbon, 
Deel. and Fall, c.26.] 

Axaricus, [I. the celebrated leader of the 
Visigoths, crossed the Danube, a. p. 376, with 
the remains of his countrymen, who were driven 
forward by the Huns. He fought with great 
valor against the Romans until the year 382, 
when with his followers he was allowed by the 
emperor Theodosius to settle in Thrace, on 
condition of serving the empire, when he was 
required. This peace was preserved during the 
life of Theodosius; but, under his weak suc- 
cessor Arcadius, being refused preferment, Alaric 
revolted, and committed great ravages in Greece. 
The renowned general Stilicho checked his 
career, but—as it was suspected, by connivance 
—allowed him to escape. He was soon after 
made formal master of the provinces, which he 
had so mercilessly oppressed, by the timid em- 
peror of the East, and also chosen king by his 


-own tribe. He then turned his arms into Italy, 


and carried away vast plunder and many cap- 
tives ; and, although checked in a second at- 
tempt by Stilicho, was, by the advice of that 
general, taken into the service of the emperor 
Honorius.: Owing, however, to bad faith on 
both sides, Alaric soon broke his engagements, 


` and, at length, after a seeming truce, entered 
Rome in August 410, when a great portion of 


the wealth of the metropolis became the property 
of these Gothic spoilers. From Rome, he pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of Italy, with a view to 
the invasion of Sicily, where a short illness put 
a period to his life in the vicinity of Rhegium, 
A.D. 410. Alaric had great qualities and abilities, 
and his apparent want of faith is thought by 
some historians to have arisen from the little 
trust to be placed in the unwilling engagements 
of the weak emperors with whom he treated. 
(Univ. Hist.— Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.— Biogr. 
Univ. 1, 377.) II. A king of the Visigoths, 
son of Euric, succeeded his father in a. D. 484, 
and reigned, like him, not only in Spain, but 
also in Aquitania, from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhone. He was defeated and slain by Clovis, 
who would have annihilated the power of the 
Visigoths, had not Theodoric, king of the Os- 
trogoths, put a limit to his successes near Arles. 
Biogr. Univ. 1, 181.] ý 

Avasror, [I. an appellation given to Jupiter, 
as the punisher of the wicked, ( Arderwe, ‘ the 
avenging deity.”) Compare Phurnut. e. 9. 
II. The name given to an evil spirit, which was 
supposed to inflict vengeance on the perpetrators 
of evil deeds. : He was also called Palamneus. 
(Compare Plut. Vit. Cic. 47. and Quest. Gr. 
297.)|—III. One of Pluto’s horses, when he 
carried away Proserpine. Claud, de rapt. Pros. 
1, 286. 
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Atavp%, soldiers of one of Cxsar’s legions 
in Gaul. [Suetonius (Vit. Ces. 24.) makes 
them to have been raised at Cæsar’s own ex- 
pense from the natives of Transalpine Gaul. 
The same writer informs us, that. the term 
Alauda is one of Gallic origin. This name was 
given to the lark, (called also galerita and 
cassita,) from its having a tuft of feathers on 
the head resembling a helmet. Hence the 
same appellation was bestowed on the troops 
in question from the large crests with which 
their helmets were adorned. Compare Crus. ad 
Sueton. l. c.—Harduin ad Plin. 11, 44.] 

Arazon, [a river of Albania, rising in Mount 
Caucasus, and flowing into the Cyrus. Now 
the Alozon or Alason. Plin. 6, 10.] 

Avna, [I. Silvius, one of the pretended kings 
of Alba, said to have succeeded his father Lati- 
nus, and to have reigned 36 years. II. Lon- 
ga, one of the most ancient cities of Latium, the 
origin of which is lost in conjecture. According 
to the common account, the place was built by 
Ascanius, B. c. 1152, on the spot where Æneas 
found, in conformity with the prediction of 
Helenus, (Ær. 3, 390.) and of the god of 
the river, (8, 43.) a white sow with 30 young 
ones. Many, however, have been led to con- 
jecture that Alba was founded by the Siculi, 
and, after the migration of that people, was 
occupied by the Aborigines and Pelasgi. (Com- 
pare Dionys. H. 2, 2—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 
37.) The word Alba appears to be of Celtic 
origin, for we find several places of that name 
in Liguria and ancient Spain; and it is ob- 
served, that all were situated on elevated spots ; 
from which circumstance it is inferred that Alba 
is derived from Alp. (Bardetti dell. Ling. dei 
Prim. Abit. &c. p.109.) As Alba was entirely 
destroyed. by Tullus Hostilius, (Ziv. 1, 29.) and 
no vestiges of it are now remaining, its exact 
position has been much discussed by modern 
topographers. If we take Strabo for our guide, 
(5, p. 229.) we shall look for Alba on the slope 
of the Mount Albanus, and at a distance of 20 
miles from Rome. This position cannot evi- 
dently agree with the modern town of Albano, 
which is at the foot of the mountain,and only 
12 miles from Rome. Dionysius aiso informs 
us (1, 66.) that it was situated on the declivity 
of the Alban Mount, midway between the sum= 
mit and the lake of the same name, which pro- 
tected it as a wall. This description and that 
of Strabo agree sufficiently well with the position 
of Palazzolo, a village belonging to the Colonna 
family, on the eastern side of the lake, and some 
distance above its margin. (Cramer, d. ce.) The 
site, observes Niebuhr, where Alba stretched 
in a long street between the upper part of the 
mountain and the lake, is still distinctly marked z 
along this whole extent the rock is cut away 
under it down to the lake. These traces of 
man’s ordering hand are more ancient than 
Rome. The surface of the lake, as it has been 
determined by the tunnel, now lies far below 
the ancient city: when Alba was standing, and 
before the lake swelled to a ruinous height in 
consequence of obstructions in clefts of the rock, 
it must have lain yet lower; for in the age of 
Diod. and Dionysius, durmg extraordinary 
droughts, the remains of: spacious buildings 
might be seen at the bottom, taken by the com- 
mon people for the palace of aver king, 
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which “had been swallowed up. (Miebwhr’s 
Rom. Hist. 1, 168.) The line of the Alban 
kings is given as follows: 1. Ascanius reigned 
8 years; 2. Silvius Posthumus, 29 years ; 
3. Æneas Silvius, 31 years; 4. Latinus, 5 years ; 
5. Alba Silvius, 36 years; 6. Atys or Capetus, 
26 years; 7. Capys, 28years; 8. Calpetus, 13 
years; 9. Tiberinus, 8 years; 10. Agrippa, 33. 
years; 11. Remulus, 19 years; 12. Aventinus, 
37 years; 13. Procas, 13 years; 14. Numitor 
and Amulius. The destruction of Alba took 
place, according to the common account, 665 
B.c. when the inhabitants were carried to Rome. 
The list of the Alban kings, remarks Niebuhr, 
is a very late and extremely clumsy fabrication : 
, a medley of names, in part quite unitalian, some 
of them repeated from earlier or later times, 
others framed out of geographical names; and 
having scarcely anything of a story connected 
with them. We are told that Livy took this 
list from L. Cornelius Alexander the Polyhistor : 
(Serv. ad Zin. 8, 330.) hence it is probable that 
this client of the dictator Sylla, introduced the 
imposture into history. Even the variations m 
the lists are not very important, and do not at 
all prove that there were several ancient sources. 
Some names may haye occurred m older tra- 
ditions: kings of the Aborigines were also men- 
tioned by name, (Stercenius, for instance, unless 
it be a false reading, Serv. ad l. c. 11, 850.) 
entirely different from those of Alba. In the 
case of the latter, even the years of each reign 
are numbered; and the number so exactly fills 
up the interval between the fall of Troy, andthe 
founding of Rome, according to the canon of 
Eratosthenes, as of itself to prove the lateness 
of the imposture. (Mebuhr, l. e. 1, 170.) 
III. Docilia, a city of Liguria, now Adbizzola. 
IV. Fucentia or Fucensis, a city of the 
Marsi, near the northern shore of the lake 
Fucinus, whence its name. It was a strong 
and secluded place, and appears to have been 
selected by the Roman senate, after it became a 
colony of Rome, a. u. c. 450, as a fit place of 
residence for captives of rank and consequence, 
as well as for notorious offenders, (Strabo, 5, p. 
241.—Compare Liv. 10, 1. and Vell. Patere. 1, 
14.) Syphax was long detained here, though 
latterly he was removed to Tibur, (Liv. 30, 45.) 
as were also Perses, king of Macedon, and his 
son Alexander. (45, 42.—Vell. Patere. 1, 11.— 
Val. Max. 5,1.) At the time of Cesar’s in- 
vasion of his country, we find Alba adhering to 
the cause of Pompey, (Ces. Bell. Civ. 1, 15.) 
and subsequently repelling the attack of An- 
tony; on which occasion it obtained a warm 
and eloquent eulogium from Cic. (Phil. 3, 3.— 
Appian. B. C. 3,45.) The ruins of this city, 
which are said to be considerable, (Romanelii, 
3, 211.) stand about a mile from the modern 
Alba, (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 1,330.) V.Pom- 
peia, a city of Liguria, on the river Tanarus, 
now Alba. It probably owed its surname to 
Pomp. Strabo, who colonized several towns in 
the north of Italy. It was the birth-place of 
the emperor Pertinax. (Dio Cass. 83. Zon. 
Ann, 2.) VI. A city of Spain, in the terri- 
tory of the Varduli, 8 geographical miles to the 
west of Pamplona, and as many to the east of 
the Iberus. It was about 2 geogr. miles, there- 
fore, to the west of the modern Lstel/a. (Man- 


nert, Geogr, L ETR Augusta, a city 
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of the Helvii, in Gaul, near the Rhone, and ane 
sweriug to the modern ‚Aps. Pliny (14, 3.) 
names the place Alba Helvorum, and praises 
the skill of the inhabitants in the cultivation of 
the vine.——VIII. Grea, a city of Dacia Ri- 
pensis, at the confluence of the Danube, and 
the Saavus, or Saave. It is now Belgrade. | 

Ananya, [a country of Asia, between the 
Caspian Sea and Iberia, bounded on the north 
by the chain of Caucasus, and on the south by 
the Cyrus, and an arm of the Araxes. The 
Romans were best acquainted with the southern 
part, which Strabo describes as a kind of para- 
dise, and in fertility and mildness of climate — 
gives it the preference to Egypt. Trajan’s ex- 
peditions made the northern and mountainous 
part better known. The inhabitants approached — 
nearer a barbarous than a civilized race. They 
cultivated the soil, it is true, but with great 
carelessness, and yet it afforded to them more 
than sufficed for their wants. The forces of 
the nation were respectable, and they brought 
into the field against Pompey, an army of 
60,090 infantry, and 22,000 horse. As regards 
the origin of this people, all is uncertainty. The 
common account is unworthy of a moment’s 
attention, according to which they were from 
Alba in Latium, having left that place, under 
the conduct of Hercules, after the defeat of 
Geryon. (Dionys. H. 1, 15.—Justin, 42, 3, 4.) 
Itis more likely that they belonged to the great 
race, which occupied the whole extent of the 
Tauric range along the southern shores of the 
Caspian. Mannert makes them Alani, and pro- 
genitors of the European Alani. (Geogr. 4, 
410.) What was ancient Albania, is now di- 
vided into innumerable cantons, but which mo- 
dern geography comprehends under 2 denomi- 
nations, Daghestan, which includes all the de- 
chivities of Caucasus, towards the Caspian Sea, 
and Lesghistan, containing the more elevated 
vallies towards Georgia, and the country of the 
Kastes. (Malte-Brun, Geogr. 2, 54. Am. ed.) 
The Lesghians appear to be the same with the 
Lege of the ancients. (Malte-Brun, & e— 
Reineggs, 1, 183.) ] 

[ALsanïiæ Porrm: see Pyta, I] 

Axspanus, [1]. Mons, a mountain of Latium. 
abaut 12 miles from Rome, on the slope of 
which stood Alba Longa. It is now called 
Monte Cavo. This mountain is celebrated in 
history, from the circumstance of its being pecu- 
harly dedicated to Jove, under the title of La- 
tialis. (Lucan, 1, 198.—Cic. pro Mil. 31.) It 
was on the Alban mount that the Ferie Latine, 
or holy days kept by all the cities of the Latin 
name, were celebrated. The Roman generals 
also occasionally performed sacrifices on this 
mountain, and received there the honors of a 
triumph, when refused one at home. This ap- 
pears, however, to have occurred only 5 times, 
if we may credit the Fasti Capitolini, in which 
the names of the generals are recorded. (Pulp. 
Fet. Lat. 12, 4.) Some vestiges of the road, 
which led to the summit of the mountain, are 
still to be traced a little beyond Albano. II. 
Lacus, a lake at the foot of the Alban mount : 
(see Alba.) This lake, which is doubtless the 
crater of an extinct volcano, is well known in 
history, from the prodigious rise of its waters, to 
such an extent, indeed, as to threaten the whole 
surrounding country, and Rome itself, with an 
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overwhelming inundation. The oracle of Delphi, 
being consulted on that occasion, declared, that 
unless the Romans contrived to carry off the 
waters of the lake, they would never take Veii, 
the siege of which had already lasted for nearly 
10 years. This led to the construction of that 
wonderful subterraneous canal, or emissario, as 
the Italians call it, which is to be seen at this 
very day, in remarkable preservation, below 
the town of Castel Gandolfo. ‘This channel 
| is said to be carried through the rock for the 
space of a mile and a half, and the water, 
which it discharges, unites with the Tiber about 
5 miles below Rome. (Cie. de Div. 1, 44.— Liv. 
| 5, 15—Val. Max. 1, 6.—Plut. Camill.) Near 
this opening are to be seen considerable ruins, 
and various foundations of buildings, supposed 
| by some to have belonged to the palace of 
Domitian, to which Martial and Statius fre- 
quently allude. (Cramer’s Ane. Italy, 2, 40.) 
| ——IlI. A river of Albania, falling into the 
Caspian, to the north of the mouth of the 
Cyrus, or Kur. Itis supposed by some to be 
the same with the Samure. Mannert, how- 
ever, is in favor of the Bulbana. | 
Ausict, [a people of Gaul, of warlike cha- 
racter, occupying the mountains above Mas- 
silia, or Marseilles. Strabo places them to the 
north of the Salyes, and there Ptolemy also 
makes them to have resided, on the south-east 
side of the Druentia, or Durance. This latter 
| writer is blamed without any reason by those, 
who suppose that he here means the Helvii, 
aud consequently places them too far to the 
j east. Strabo calls the Albici, *Aafuc7s and’Ar- 
Claxo, Ptolemy ’Edixzexo, and Pliny Alebeci. 
Their capital, according to Pliny, was named 
Alebece, now Riez. Ces. B. C. 1, 34.57.— 
Strabo, 4. p. 203.—Plin. 3, 4. Compare Man- 
nert, Geogr. 2, 105.] 

Arsinovanus, [I. Celsus, a young Roman, 
and acquaintance of Horace. He formed one 
of the retinue of T. Cl. Nero, when the latter 
was marching to Armenia, under the orders of 
Augustus, in order to replace Tigranes on the 

‘throne. Horace alludes to him in Æpîist. 1, 3, 
15. and addresses to him Epist.1, 8. He ap- 
pears to have been of a literary turn, but ad- 
dicted to habits of plagiarism. II. Pedo, a 
Roman poet, the friend of Ovid, who has in- 

scribed to him one of the Epistles from Pontus, 

(4, 10.) He distinguished himself in heroic 

versification, but only a few fragments of his 
labors in this department of poetry have reached 
our times. In epigram also he would appear 
| to have done something. (Martial, 5,5.) As 
an elegiac poet, he composed, according to Jos. 

Scaliger and many others, the three following 

) pieces which have descended to us: 1. Conso- 

latio ad Liviam Augustam de morte Drusi, ( Fa- 
bric. Bib. Lat. 376.) 2. De Obitu Mecenutis. 

(Fabric. l. c—Burmann, Anthol. Lat. 2, 119.— 

Lion, Mecenatiana, Götting. 1824. c. 1.) 3. De 

Meæcenate moribundo. (Burm. l. c. 2,120.) Of 

these elegies, the first has been ascribed by 
many to Ovid, evea on MS. authority, and 
printed in the works of that poet; (compare 

Fabric. l. c.—Passerat. in Pref. (4,220. Burm.) 

Amar, ad Ov. Carm. ed. Lemaire, 1,399. and 
on the opposite side, Jos. Scaliger, and Bur- 
mann, 1,796.) The grounds, on which the claim 
of Pedo rests, si by any means satisfactory: 
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| the piece in question, however, would seem to 
have been the production of the Augustan age, 
Still weaker are the arguments, which seek’ to 
establish the claim of Pedo to the other two 
elegies, which, according to Wernsdoff, (Poet. 
Lat. Min. 3, 112.) are unworthy of him, and 
must be regarded as the productions of some 
late Scholastic poet. Bähr, Gesch. der Rim, 
Lit. 217.) 

Azsinu, [I. Decimus Claudius, a Roman 
general, born at Adrumetum in Africa, and 
surnamed Albinus from the extreme whiteness 
of his skin, when brought into the world. He 
made at first some progress in literary pursuits, 
and wrote a Treatise on Agriculture, together 
with some Tales, after the manner of those de- 
nominated Milesian. An invincible attach- 
ment to arms, however, caused him to embrace, 
at an early period, the military profession, in 
which he soon attained distinction. In the 
year 175 of the present era, and the 15th of 
the reign of M. Aurelius, he prevented the 
army, which he commanded in Bithynia, from 
joining the rebel Avidius Cassius. For this, 
according to some, he was rewarded with the 
consulship; though his name does not appear 
at this epoch in the Fasti Consulares. Go- 
vernor of Gaul under Commodus, he defeated 
the Frisii, and afterwards had entrusted to him 
the command of Britain, The death of Com- 
modus brought forward Severus, Julian, and 
Pesc. Niger, as candidates for the vacant throne. 
The first of these competitors made overtures 
to Albinus, and offered to him the title of Cæsar, 
which the latter accepted, and declared for his 
cause. But Severus had only contributed to the 
elevation of Sabinus, in order to diminish the 
number of his own opponents. When.he had 
conquered his other rivals, he resolved to rid 
himself of Albinus by the aid of assassins. The 
latter, however, suspected his odious projects, 
and his suspicions were confirmed by the arrest 
and confession of Severus’s emissaries. Al- 
binus immediately took up arms to dispute the 
imperial power with his enemy. He gained 
several successes in Gaul, but was at last de- 
feated in a decisive battle in the same country, 
near Lugdunum, (Lyons,) a. D. 1 98. Finding 
himself on the point of falling into the hands 
of the foe, he put an end to his own existence. 
His head was brought to Severus, who ordered 
it to be cast into the Rhone. ‘The details of this 
last-mentioned conflict are variously given. The 
armies are said to have consisted each of 150,000 
men; and the victory is reported to have been 
for a long time doubtful; at last the left wing 
of Albinus was totally defeated, and his camp 
pillaged; while his right wing, on the other 
hand, proved so decidedly superior to the foe, 
that Severus, according to Herodian, (3, 7, 7.) 
was compelled to fly, after having thrown aside 
the badges of his rank, Spartianus (e. 11.) 
‘adds, that Severus was wounded, and that his 
army, believing him to have been slain, were 
on the point of proclaiming a new emperor. Dio 
Cassius (75, 21.) states, that he had his horse 
killed under him, and that, having thrown him- 
self, sword in hand, into the midst of his flying 
soldiers, he succeeded in bringing them back to 
the fight, and gaining the day. Some writers 
inform us, that Albinus was slain by his own 


| troops ; others xelate that he m dragged, mor- 
29 , 
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tally wounded, into the presence of Severus, 
who beheld him expire. The account of his 
death, which we have given above, is from Dio 
Cassius, and seems entitled to the most. credit. 
According to Capitolinus (e. 10.) Albinus was 
severe, gloomy, and unsocial, intemperate in 
wine, and remarkable fot his voracious gluttony. 
This account, however, must be received with 
caution. If we form an idea of Albinus from 
his life and actions, we must pronounce him a 
brave warrior, an able man, but deficient in 
stratagem and address. (Biogr. Univ. 1, 431. 
Compare Crevier, Hist. des Emp. Rom. 5, 153.) 
JI. A Platonic philosopher, who resided at 
Smyrna, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
was the preceptor of Galen. He is the author 
of an Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato, 
which Fabricius has inserted in the B:d/. Gr. 
Vol.2. Itis given also in Etwall’s edition of 3 
of the Dialogues of Plato, Oxon, 1771, 8vo. 
III. The name Albinus was common to a 
great number of individuals belonging to the 
Gens Posthumia, of whom, however, little if any 
thing important is known. | 

AxsyYon, [I. a giant, the son of Neptune, 
who, together with his brother Bergion, endea- 
vored to prevent Hercules from passing the 
Rhone. When the weapons of the latter failed 
him in this conflict, he prayed to Jove for aid, 
and that deity destroyed the two brothers by a 
shower of stones. The battle-ground was called, 
from the appearance which it presented, the 
Campus Lapideus, or “ Stony plain,” (Meda, 
2, 5.) and lay between Massilia and the Rhone. 
Apollodorus (2, 5, 10.) calls the brothers Ale- 
bion and Dercynus, (AdAzBiov rs zat Algxuvos, 
and lays the scene in Liguria, (A:yin.) This, 
however, as Vossius (ad Mel. /. c.) remarks, 
should not have misled Salmasius, (Saumaise, ) 
since Liguria and the Ligures once extended 
even to the Rhone. (Compare Heyne, ad Apol- 
dod. ¢. c.) To Albion is ascribed by some, if 
indeed so ridiculous an etymology be worth 
mentioning, one of the names of Britain—— 
II. The earlier name of the island of Gt. Britain, 
called by the Romans Britannia Major, from 
which they distinguished Britannia Minor, the 
modern French province of Bretagne. Aga- 
themerus (11, 4.) speaking of the British is- 
lands, uses the names Hibernia and Albion for 
the 2 largest; Ptolemy (2, 3.) calls Albion a 
British island; and Pliny (4, 16.) says, that 
the island of Britain was tormerly called Albion, 
the name of Britain being common to all the 
islands around it. (“ Britannia insula..... 
Albion ipsi nomen fuit, cum Britannice voca- 
rentur omnes”) The etymology of the name 
is uncertain. Some writers derive it from the 
Greek aò, (the neuter of żagòs,) “ white,” 
in reference to the chalky cliffs on the coasts ; 
others have recourse to the Hebrew alben, 
“‘ white ;” and others again to the Phenician 
alp or alpin, “high,” and “ high mountain ;” 
from the height of the coast. Sprengel, in his 
Univ, Hist. of Gt. Britain, thinks it of Gallic 
origin, the same with 4/bin, the name of the 
Scotch highlands. It appears to him the plu- 
ral of dlp or Alp, which signifies “ Rocky 
Mountains,” and to have been given to the 
island, because the shore, which looks towards 
France, appears like a long row of rocks. (Com- 
pare Adelung, yee 2, 42.) The ancient Bri. 
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tish poets call Britain Inis Wen, “ the white 


island.” Encycl. Amer. 1,136.—Mannert, Geogr. 
2, 32.] . 


Ausis, [a river of Germany, now the Elbe ; — 


called Albiss by Dio Cassius. This was the 
easternmost stream in Germany with which the 
Romans became acquainted in the course of 
their expeditions; and they knew it, moreover, 
only in the northern part of its course. Ta- 
citus learnt that the Hermunduri dwelt near its 
sources. (Germ. 41.) Ptolemy, also, was ac- 
quainted with the quarter where it rose, on the 
east side of his Sudetes, near the confines of the 
modern Moravia. The only Roman, who 
passed this stream with an army, was L. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, a. u. c. 744, and though he 
made no farther progress, the passage of the 
Albis was deemed worthy of a triumph. (Man- 
nert, Geogr. 3, 419.] 


[Avstum, [I. Ingaunum, a city of Liguria, 
on the coast, some distance to the south-west of — 


Genua. It was the capital of the Ingauni, and 
answers to the modern Albenga. (Strabo, 4. 
p. 202, —Plin. 3, 5.) II. Intemelium, a city 
of Liguria, on the coast, to the south-west of the 
preceding. It was the capital of the Intemelii, 
and corresponds to the modern Vintimigla. 
(Strabo, 4. p, 202—Plin. 3,5.) From Tacitus, 
(Hist. 2, 13.) we learn that it was a muni- 
cipium. | 

ALBŬLA, [the more ancient name of the Ti- 
ber. Mannert (Geogr. 9,697.) considers Albula 
the Latin, and Tiberis the Etrurian, name for 
the stream; which last became in the course of 
time the prevailing one. See Tiberis.] 

[Arstia aqum, a name given to some cold 
mephitic springs, about 16 miles from Rome, 
which issued from a small, but deep lake, and 
flowed into the neighbouring river Anio. They 
were highly esteemed by the Romans for their 
medicinal properties, and were used both for 
Tr and bathing. Vitruv. 8, 3.—Plin. 31, 
EE 

ArBunža [Fons, the largest of the springs 
or fountains, which formed the Albule Aque. 
It proceeded, like the rest, from a small, but 
deep lake, and flowed with them into the Anio, 
In the immediate vicinity of the fountain was 
a hick grove, in which were a temple and 
oracle of Faunus. (Æn. 7, 82.— Heyne, ad 
Virg. l.c.) Both the grove and fountain were 
sacred to the Nymph or Sibyl Albunea, who 
was worshipped at Tibur, and whose temple still 
remains on the summit of the cliff, and over- 
hanging the cascade. ‘¢ This beautiful temple,” 
observes a recent traveller, “ which stands on 
the very spot, where the eye of taste would have 
placed it, and on which if ever reposes with de- 
hght, is one of the most attractive features of 
the scene, and perhaps gives to Tivoli its great- 
est charm.” (Rome in the 19th Century, 2, 398. 
Am. ed.) Varro, as cited by Lactantius, (de 
Falsa Rel. 1, 6.) gives a list of the ancient 
Sibyls, and among them enumerates the one at 
Tibur, surnamed Albunea, as the tenth and last. 
Suidas also says, Acxéra 4 Ti€sveria, svopars 
*ArGCouvaie Compare Hor. Od. 1, 7, 12. and 
Mitscherlich and Fea, ad loc-—Consult also 
Creuzer. Symb, 2, 975. 4, 27.] 

_Axzurnus, [a ridge of mountains in Luca- 
nia, near the junction of the Silarus and Tana- 
ger, and between the latter river and the Calor, 
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It is now called Monte di Postiglione, and some- 
times Albwrno, Near a part of the ridge, and 
on the shores of the Sinus Pestanus, was a 
harbour of the same name, (Alburnus Portus,) 
where the Silarus emptied into the sea. Virg. 
G. 3, 146.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 376.] 
Axzus, |I. Porrus, a harbour on the coast 
of Syria, supposed by Gail to be the harbour of 
4aodicea, to which Appian alludes, (xa) és rò 
miruyos zoura tenor, B. C. 4, 60.) and placed 
by him to the west of the promontory of Ziaret. 
(Gail, ad Anon. Stadiasm. Maris Mag.— Geogr. 
Gr. Min, 2, 538.)——II. Vicus, (4 Acsux4 Kdun,) 
a harbour in Arabia, from which Gallus set out 
on his expedition into the interior. (Strabo, 16. 
p.781.) It is supposed by Mannert to be the 
same with the modern harbour of Jambo. Geogr. 
6,1. Compare Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 11. 
Geogr. Gr. Min. ed. Hudson. vol. 1.] 
Axsurrus, I. awealthy Roman, who beat his 
servants before they were guilty of any offence, 
lest, said he, I should have no time to punish 
them, when they offend. Horat. Serm. 2, 2, 67. 
[Porphyrio (ad Hor. l. c.) styles him, “et ava- 
rus, et elegans conviviorum apparator”’ The 
epithet avarus, however, must evidently be 
thrown out, as contradicting what follows. 
II. T. a Roman, of the Epicurean school. He 
was educated at Athens, and rendered himself 
ridiculous, on his return home, by his excessive 
attachment to the language and manners of 
Greece. About a. u.c. 648, he was sent as 
Pretor to Sardinia. For some unimportant 


- Services rendered here, he believed himself en- 


titled to a triumph. The senate, however, re- 
jected his application, and he was accused, on 
his return, by the augur Mucius Scevola, of 
extortion in his government. Being condemned, 
he went into exile at Athens, where he consoled 
himself, amid his disgrace, by philosophical in- 
vestigations, and by composing satires in the 


4 style of Lucilius. (Cic. Brut. 35.— de Fin. 


1, 3.— Orat. 44.—in Pis. 38.— Brut, 26.— Tusc. 
Quest. 5, 37.) If. C. Silus, a rhetorician in 
‘the age of Augustus. 
varia in Cisalpine Gaul, where he exercised for 
atime the functions of edile. Being grossly 
insulted, however, by some individuals, against 
whom he was pronouncing a decision, and being 
‘dragged by the feet from his tribunal, he left 
his native city, and came to Rome, where he 
soon attained to distinction as a pleader. A 
singular adventure induced him to leave the 
bar. Intending, on one occasion, merely to 
employ a rhetorical figure, he said to the oppo- 


` site party, who was accused of impiety towards 


his parents, “ Swear by the ashes of thy fa- 
ther and mother,” (and thou shalt gain thy 
cause.) The defendant immediately accepted 
the condition, and though Albutius protested 
that he merely employed a figure of rhetoric, 
the judges admitted the oath, and the defendant 
was acquitted. In his old age Albutius returned 
to Novaria, where he assembled his fellow-citi- 
zens, and represented to them that his age, and 
the maladies, under which he was laboring, 
rendered life insupportable. When he had 
finished his harangue, he retired to his dwelling, 
and starved himself to death. Sueton. de Clar. 
Rhet. 6.] ; 
Aucaus, [I. a celebrated lyric poet of Mity- 
lene, in Lesbos, and the contemporary of Sap- 


He was a native of No-’ 
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pho, Pittacus, and Stesichorus. (Clinton’s Fasti 
Hell. 5, ed, 2.) He was famed as well for his 
resistance to tyranny and his unsettled life, as 
for his lyric productions. Having aided Pitta- 
cus to deliver his country from the tyrants, 
which oppressed it, he quarrelled with this 
friend, when the people of Mitylene had placed 
uncontrolled power in the hands of the latter, 
and some injurious verses, which he composed 
against Pittacus, caused himself and his adhe- 
rents to be driven into exile. An endeavour to re- 
turn by force of arms proved unsuccessful, and 
Alczus fell into the power of his former friend, 
who, forgetting all which had past, generously 
granted to him both life and freedom. In his Odes 
Alezus treated of various topics. At one time 
he inveighed against tyrants; at another he 
deplored the misfortunes, which had attended 
him, and the pains of exile: while, on other 
occasions, he celebrated the praises of Bacchus, 
and the goddess of love. He wrote in the 
fBolic dialect. Dionys. H. speaks in high com- 
mendation of the lofty character of his compo- 
sitions, conciseness of his style, and clearness of 
his images. His productions, indeed, breathed 
the same spirit with his life. A strong, 
manly enthusiasm for freedom and justice 
pervaded even those, in which he sang the 
pleasures of love and wine.. But the sublimity 
of his nature shone brightest when he praised 
valor, chastised tyrants, described the blessings 
of liberty, and the misery and hardships of 
exile. His lyric muse was versed in all the 
forms and subjects of poetry, and antiquity at- 
tributes to him Hymns, Odes, and Songs. A 
few fragments only are left of all of them, and 
a distant echo of his poetry reaches us in some 
of the Odes of Horace. Alceus was the in- 
ventor of the metre, which bears his name, one 
of the most beautiful and melodious of all the 
lyric measures. Horace has employed it in 
many of his Odes. As regards the personal 
character of the poet, it may be remarked, that 
the charge of cowardice, which some have en- 
deavoured to fasten on him, for his misfortune 
in having lost his shield during a conflict be- 
tween the Mityleneans and Athenians for the 
possession of Sigeeum, would seem to be any 
thing but just. Equally unjust is the same 
charge, as brought against Horace for his con~ 
duct at Philippi, (Consult the work of Van 
Ommeren, Horaz als Mensch und Bürger von 
Rom, &e. Aus dem Hollind. von L. Watch.)— 
—The fragments, which remain to us of the 
poetry of Alcæus, are to be found in the collec- 
tions of H. Steph. and Fuly. Ursinus. Jani, 
one of the editors of Horace, published, from 
1780 to 1782, three Produsiones, containing 
those fragments of Alceus, which the Latin 
poet had imitated. In 1812, Stange united 
these opuscula in a volume, which appeared at 
Halle, under the title of “ dlcei poete lyrici 
fragmenta.’ The most complete and accurate 
collection, however, is that by Blomfield, in the 
Cantabr. Mus. Crit. 1, 492. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr. 1, 204.)— Encycl. Amer. 1, 139——II. A. 
native of Messenia, who applied himself to epi- 
grammatic poetry. Twenty-two of his epigrams 
remain, many of which breathe a feeling of 
bitter hatred against Philip, the son of Deme- 
trius, and king of Macedon. This poet is per- 
haps the Epicurean Alcens, who was driven 
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worn expressly for the occasion, and having: 


not only his hair powdered with gold-dust, but 
his mouth full of it. To these Croesus even 
added other valuable presents; and to this 
source Herod. traces the wealth of the family. 
We must not, however, regard this Alemzo as 
the founder of the line. (Compare Alemeo, 
` IL.) IV. The last of the perpetual Archons 
` at Athens, was succeeded by Charops, the son 
of Alschylus, as decennial archon. V. A 
native of Crotona, and disciple of Pythagoras. 
He is said to have been the first, who dis- 
sected animals for the purpose of studying 
comparative anatomy. Cic, N. D. 1, 11.— 
Diog. L. in Vit.] 

Atcmmoniva, a noble family of Athens, 
descended from Alemzo: (see Alemmo, II.) 
They undertook for 300 talents to rebuild the 
temple of Delphi, which had been burnt, and 
they finished the work in a more splendid man- 
ner than was required, in consequence of which 
they gained popularity, and by their influence 
the Pythia prevailed on the Lacedzemonians 
to deliver their country from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidee. [The Alemzonide, by the terms 
of their contract with the Amphictyonie Coun- 
cil, were bound to erect a temple of Porine 
stone, but they exceeded these terms, and built 
the whole front of the temple of Parian marble. 
They found means also to corrupt the priests, 
who had charge of the oracle: in consequence 
of which, whenever application, public or private, 
was made from Lacedemon to the god at Delphi, 
the answer constantly concluded with an admo- 
nition to the Lacedemonians to give liberty to 
Athens. This artifice at length had the desired 
effect. Though Lacedæmon was in particular 
alliance with the Pisistratide, and bound to 
them by the sacred ties of hospitality, it was 
determined to invade Attica, which was accord- 
ingly done. Herod, 5, 63.] 

ALrcman, [an ancient poet, either born at 
Sardis in Lydia, or, what is more probable, at 
Sparta, of a Lydian slave, for he lived in this 
city, (Vell. Patere. 1, 18.) and he is called by 
Suidas, a Lacedemonian of Messoas, one of the 
cantons of Laconia. He flourished 670 BiG. 
Aleman was the parent, among the Greeks, of 
erotic or amatory poetry, and his various pieces, 
collected together in 6 books, were highly prized 
by the ancients. They were written in the Doric 
dialect, and the Spartans sang them along with 
the effusions of Terpander. The name of the 
poet was properly Alemao, CAAxpalay,) but it 
took the Doric termination, and was changed 
to Aleman. We have pnly a few fragments 
remaining of his productions. They are to be 
found in the collections of H. Stephens and 
Orsini. A more complete collection, however, 
is that of Welcker, Giessen, 1815, 8vo, Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 1, 203. ] 

Axomina, [was daughter of Electryo, king 
of Mycene, and Anaxo, whom Plutarch calle 
Lysidice, and Diod. S, Eurymede. She was 
engaged in marriage to her cousin Amphitryo, 
son of Alcæus, when an unexpected event 
caused the nuptials to be deferred. Electryo 
had undertaken an expedition against the Tele- 
boans, or subjects of Taphius, in order to avenge 
the death of his sons, whom the sons of Taphius 
had slain in a combat. Returning victorious, 
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accidental blow. This deed, though involuns . 
tary, lost Amphitryo the kingdom, which he 
would otherwise have enjoyed in right of his 
wife. Sthenelus, the brother of Alcmena, avail- 
ing himself of tke public odium against Amphi- 
tryo, drove him from Argolis, and seized on the 
vacant throne, the possession of which devolved, 
at his death, on his son Eurystheus. Amphi- 
tryo fled to Thebes, where he was purified by i 
Creo; but when he expected that Alcmena, 
who had accompanied him thither, would have 
given him her hand, she declined, on the ground 
that she was not satisfied with the punishment 
inflicted by her father on the Teleboans, and 
intended to give her hand to him, who should 
make war on them. . Amphitryo, in conse- 
quence of this, made an alliance with Creo and 
other neighbouring princes, and ravaged the” 
isles of the Teleboans. During this expedition, 
Alcmena gave birth to Hercules. Whether it 
was that Amphitryo had been actually married 
to Alcmena previous to his going on this ex- 
pedition, or whether he returned privately to 
Thebes during its continuance, still the report 
was spread abroad that Jupiter was the father 
of Hercules, and that, to deceive Alemena, he 
had assumed the form of her husband. Accord- 
ing to the ancient poets, Juno retarded the birth 
of Hercules, until the mother of Eurysthens was 
delivered of a son, unto whom, by reason of a 
rash oath of Jupiter, Hercules was made subject. 

he above account varies in many particulars 
from that, which Plautus has made the basis of 
one of his comedies, but it rests on higher au- 
thority, and has the merit of being purer in its 
details. See the article Hercules. Ovid. Met. 
S, fab. 5, §c. says, that Juno was assisted by 
Lucina to put off the bringing forth of Alcmena, 
and that Lucina, in the form of an old woman, 
sat before the door of Amphitryo with her legs 
and arms crossed. This posture was the cause 
of infinite torment to Alcmena, till her servant 
Galanthis, supposing the old woman to be a 
witch, and to he the cause of the pains of her 
mistress, told her that she had brought forth. 
Lucina arose upon this information, and re- 
tired ; and Alemena immediately brought forth. 
Some accounts make her on this occasion the 
mother of twins, of Hercules by Jupiter, and 
Iphi¢les by Amphitryo. Hyginus, however, 
mentions only Hercules.] After Amphitryo’s 
death, Alemena married Rhadamanthus, and 
retired to Ocalea in Beotia. This marriage, 
according to some authors, was celebrated in 
the island of Leuce. The people of Megara 
said that she had been buried in the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. Paus. 1, 41.—Plut. Vit. 
Thes, et Romul—Hygin. fab. 29.—Apollod. 2, 
4, 7. 3, L— Herod. 2, 43. 45. 

Axcon, I. a famous archer, who one day saw 
his son attacked by a serpent, and aimed at him 
so dexterously that he killed the beast without 
hunting his son. [Serv. in Virg. Eclog. 5, 11.] 
— Íl. A surgeon under Claudius, who gained 
much money by his profession in curing hernias 
and fractures. 

ÅLCYÖNE, or Haucyonz, I. daughter of 
Bolus, married: Ceyx, who was drowned as he 
was going to consult the oracle. The gods ap- 
prized Alcyone, in a dream, of her husband’s 
fate; and when she found, on the morrow, his 
body washed on the sea-shore, she threw her- 
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self into the sea, aid was with her husband 
changed into birds of the same name, who keep 
the waters calm and serene, while they build, 
and sit on their nests on the surface of the sea, 
for the space of 7, 11, or 14 days. [The Hal- 
eyon, or king-fisher, builds its nest on the rocks. 
‘The ancients believed that it made its nest in 
such a way that it floated on the water, with 
the parent bird and its young contained in it. 
Athan, H. A. 17.) Virg. G. 1, 399.—Apollod. 
l, 7.—Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 10.—Hygin. fab. 
65. II. One of the Pleiades, daughter of 
Atlas. She had Arethusa by Neptune, and 
Eleuthera by Apollo. She, with her sisters, 
„was changed into a constellation: see Pleiades. 
Paus. 2, 30.—Apollod. 3, 10.—Hygin. fab. 157. 
:— III. The daughter of Evenus, carried away 
“by Apollo: [see Marpessa. | 
_ {Axcyonrum mars, a name given to an arm 
of the Sinus Corinthiacus, or Gulf of Lepanto, 
which stretched between the western coast of 
Beeotia, the northern coast: of Megaris, and the 
north-western extremity of Corinthia, as far as 
-the promontory of Olmiz. Strabo, 8, p. 336.] 

Arča, [a town of Arcadia, near the eastern 
confines, and to the north-east of Orchomenus. 
Jt had 3 famous temples, that of the Ephesian 
Diana, of Minerva Alea, and of Bacchus. The 
feast of Bacchus, called Skiria, was celebrated 
here every 3d year, at which time, according to 
Paus., the women were scourged, in obedience 
to a command of the oracle at Delphi, 8, 23.] 

Arrcro, one of the Furies, (z, Arya, non 
desino,) is represented with her head covered 
with serpents, and breathing vengeance, war, 
and pestilence. [See Eumenides.] Virg. din. 
7,324. 

Axxctr¥o, a youth whom Mars, during his 
amour with Venus, stationed at the door to 
watch against the approach of the sun. He 
fell asleep, and Apollo came and discovered the 
lovers, who were exposed by Vulcan, in each 
other’s arms, before all the gods. Mars was so 
incensed that he changed Alectryo into a cock, 
who, still mindful of his neglect, early announces 
the approach of the sun, Lucian in Alect. 

Aixorus, [a military prefect and usurper in 
Britain, who slew Carausius, but was in turn 
slain by Constantius Asclepiodotus (Chlorus), 
during the reigu of Diocletian. He died A. p. 
296. (Lumen. paneg. Const. Cas.—Aurel, Vict, 
—Crevier, Hist. des Emp. Rom. 6, 202.)] 

[Are¥us Campus, a tract in Cilicia Cam- 
pestris, to the east of the river Sarus, between 
Adana and the sea. The poets fabled that 
Belleropho wandered and perished here, after 
having been thrown from the horse Pegasus. 
The name comes from dada, erro. (Il. 6, 
201.—Dionys. P. 872,—Ovid, Ibis, 259.)] 

[Aremannr, or ALAMANNS, a name assumed 
by a confederacy of German tribes situate be- 
tween the Neckar and the Upper Rhine, who 
united to resist the encroachments of Roman 
power. According to Mannert, (Geogr. 3, 235.) 
the shattered remains of the army of Ariovistus 
retired, after the defeat and death of their 
leader, to the mountainous country of the Upper 
Rhine. (Compare, however, Pfister, Gesch. der 
Teutscen, 1, 179. where a different account is 
given of the origin of the Alemanni.) Their 
descendants, in after-days, in order to oppose a 
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arms, united in a common league with the 
German tribes, which had originally settled on 
the left bank of the Rhine, but had been driven 
across by their more powerful opponents. The 
members of this union styled themselves Ale- 
manni, or all men, i.e. men of all tribes, to de- 
note at once their various lineage, and their 
common bravery. They first appeared in a 
hostile attitude on the banks of the Mayn, but 
were defeated by Caracalla, who was hence 
honored with the surname of Alemanicus, In 
the succeeding reigns, we find them at one time 
ravaging the Roman territories, at another de- 
feated and driven back to their native forests. 
At last, after their overthrow by Clovis, king of 
the Salian Franks, they ceased to exist as one 
nation, and were dispersed over Gaul, Switzer- 
land, and northern Italy. | 

[Auzrfa, a city of Corsica, on the eastern 
coast. It was founded by the Phoceans, under 
the name of Alalia, C Aàgàln,) and, about 20 
years after its first settlement, was much en- 
larged by the addition of those of the inha- 
bitants of Phocea, who fled from the sway of 
Cyrus: (see Phocwa.) Its rapid advance in 
maritime power, subsequent to this increase of 
numbers, excited the jealousy of the Ktrurians 
and Carthaginians. A naval contest ensued, 
in which the people of Alalia, though victorious, 
suffered so severely as to be convinced of the 
impossibility of long withstanding the united 
strength of their foes. They migrated, there- 
fore, once more, and settled on the south-west- 
ern coast of Italy, (Herod. 1, 165.) where they 
founded the city of Hyela, or Velia. A portion 
of them, however, went to the Phoczan colony 
of Massilia. (Seneca, de Cons. ad Helv. matr, 8.) 
The history of Alalia, after this event, remains 
for along period enveloped in obscurity. The 
Carthaginians, probably, took possession of the 
place. In the 2d Punic war, it fell, together 
with the whole island, under the Roman sway ; 
at least Zonaras (8, 11.) speaks of a place 
called Valeria, as the most important city in 
the island, and as having been taken by Lucius 
Scipio. Alalia remained in obscurity under its 
new masters also, until Sylla sent thither a Ro- 
man colony, as Marius had done a short time 
previous to the same island, founding in it the 
colony Mariana. From this period Alalia was 
known under the name of Aleria, and the earlier 
appellation fell into disuse. When, and under 
what circumstances, this city was finally de- 
stroyed, is not ascertained. Its ruins are to be 
found a short distance south of the mouth of 
the river Tarignano. Mannert, Geogr. 9, 2, 
516. | 

[Axxs, a small river of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
which empties into the Ægean near Colophon, 
(Paus. 8, 28.) ] ' 

ALESA, Anagss, or Hansa, a very ancient 
city of Sicily, built by Archonides, B. c. 403. 
It stood near the modern city of Caronta, on the 
river Alesus, or Fiume di Caronia. The inha- 
bitants were exempted by the Romans from 
taxes. (Diod. S. 14, 16.)] 

Axrsta or Anexia, a famous and strongly 
fortified city of the Mandubii, in Gallia Celtica. 
It was so ancient a city, that Diod. S. (4, 19.) 
ascribes the building of it to Hercules. (Com- 
pare the learned and ingenious remarks of Rit- 
ter, in his Vorkalle, p, 378. ue he subject of the 
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Celtic Hercules.) It wassituate on a high hill, 
supposed to be Mount Auxois, near the sources 
of the Sequana or Seine, and washed on two 
sides by the small rivers Lutosa and Osera, now 
Oze and Ozerain, It was taken and destroyed 
by Cesar, after a famous siege, but was rebuilt, 
and became a place of cénsiderable consequence 
under the Roman Emperors. It was laid in 


ruins in the 9th century by the Normans. At | 
the foot of Mount Auxois is a village called 


Alise, (Depart. Céte @’Or,) with several huii- 
dred inhabitants. For. 3, 10.— Ces. B. G. 7, 
69. 

ALEsYum, [a mountain in the vicinity of 
Mantinea, on which was a grove dedicated to 
Ceres; also the temple of the equestrian Nep- 
tune, an edifice of great antiquity, which had 
been originally built, according to tradition, by 


Agamedes and Trophonius, but was afterwards | 


enclosed within a new structure by order of Ha- 
drian. It was said to contain a spring of sea- 
water. The mouutain was said to have taken 
its name from the wanderings of Rhea, (rò dgos 
Tò Ahoro, dice chy Zany, Os Qari, xnrovuevoy TAY 
“Pias. Pausan. 8, 10.)] 

ALEUXDÆ, a royal family of Larissa in Thes- 
saly, descended from Aleuas, king of that coun- 
try. They betrayed their country to Xerxes. 
The name is often applied to the Thessalians 
without distinction. Herod. 7, 6. 72.—Paus. 
3,8. 7,10. [The Aleuade were 3 in num- 
ber, Thorax, Thrasydeius, and Eurypilus. They 
forced the Thessalians to declare for Xerxes. 
The latter, however, irritated subsequently at 
the conduct of the Phocians, followed, of their 
own accord, the standard of the Persian kins. 
(Philostr. Her. 743.) The mode, in which 


Alenas, the founder of the line, obtained the | 


sovereignty of Thessaly, is related by Plut. de 
JSrat. am. p. 492=7, 916.) 

AtyxanvER Ist, son of Amyntas, was the 
10th king of Macedonia. He killed the Per- 
sian ambassadors for their immodest behaviour 
to the women of his father’s court, and was the 
first who raised the reputation of the Macedo- 
nians. He reigned 43 years, and died 451 s.c. 
(Justin. 7, 3.— Herod. 5, 7.8. 9.) [Compare, as 
regards the length of this monarch’s reign, Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hell, 221, ed. 2.] 

ALEXANDER 2d, son of Amyntas 2d, king 
of Macedonia, wns treacherously murdered, 
B. c. 370, by Ptolemy. Justin (7, 5.) says, 
Eurydice, the wife of Amyntas, was the catise 
of his murder. [Compare the remarks of Clin- 
ton, ( Fasti Hell. 225.) from which it will appear 
that this monarch reigned nearly 2 years, from 
B. ©. 369, to B. 0. 367, and not, according to the 
comimon account, for one year merely. Ptole- 
my Alorites, however, who slew him, was nei- 
ther king, nor the son of Amyntas, although 
called so by Diod. S. (15, 71.)” It seems pro- 
bable, from a comparison of Avschines (de Fals. 
Leg. p. 32.) with a fragment in Syncellus (Dexip- 
pus, ap. Syncell.263.) that Ptolemy was appointed 
regent in a regular way, during the minority of 
Perdiccas ; that he afterwards abused his trust, 
and was, in consequence, cut off by Perdiccas. 


The duration of his administration, ‘three years, | 


is expressed by Diod. S. 15, 77.] 

ALEXANDER 3d, [surnamed the Great, son of 
Philip of Macedon, was born in the city of 
Pella, 8,0. 356. 
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the daughter of Neoptolemus, king of Epirus. 
Philip confided the charge of his education first 
to Leonidas, a relation of his mother’s, and to 
Lysimachus; afterwards to Aristotle. At a 
distance from the court, this great philosopher 
instructed him in all the branches of human 
knowledge, especially those necessary for a 
ruler, and wrote, for his benefit, a work on the 
art of government, which is unfortunately lost. 
As Macedo was surrounded by dangerotis 
neighbours, Aristotle sought to cultivate in his 
pupil the talents and virtues of a military com- 
mander. With this view he recommended to 
him the reading of the Iliad, and revised this 
poem himself. The copy revised by Aristotle 
was the favorite book of Alexander, who never 
lay down without having read some pages of, 
it. Atthe same time he formed his body by 
gymnastic exercises. He gave several proofs 
of manly skill and courage, while very young; 
one of which, the breaking in of his fiery courser 
Bucephalus, which had mastered every other 
rider, is mentioned by all his historians as an 
incident, which convinced his father Philip of 
his future unconquerable spirit. When he was 
16 years old, Philip, setting out on an expe- 
dition against Byzantium, delegated the govern- 
ment to him during his absence. Two years 
later (B. c. 338.) he performed prodigies of 
valor in the battle at Cheeronea, where he ob- 
tained great reputation by conquering the sa- 
cred band of the Thebans. “ My son,” said 
Philip, after the battle, embracing him, “ seek 
another empire : for that which I shall leave you 
is not worthy of you.” The father and son, 
however, quarrelled, when Philip repudiated 
Olympias. Alexander, who took the part of his 
mother, was obliged to flee to Epirus, to escape 
the vengeance of his father, but he soon ob- 
He afterwards 
accompanied Philip on an expedition against 
the Triballi, and saved his life in a battle, 
Philip, having been elected chief commander of 
the Greeks, was preparing for a war against 
Persia, when he was assassinated, s. c. 336. 
This occurrence, at an eventful crisis, excited 
some suspicion against Alexander and Olym- 
pias; but as it was one of his first acts to exe- 
cutequstice on the murderer, who had also been 
actuated by revenge for acknowledged ill-treat- 
ment on the part of Philip, this imputation rests 
on little beyond surmise. Alexander, who suc- 
ceeded without opposition, was at this time in 
his 20th year; and his youth, in the first in- 
stance, excited several of the states of Greece to 
endeavour to set aside the Macedonian ascen- 
dancy. By a sudden march into Thessaly, he, 
however, soon overawed the most active 3; and 
when, on a report of his death, chiefly at the 
instigation of Demosthenes and his party, the 
various states were excited into great commo- 
tion, he punished the open revolt of Thebes 
with a severity, which effectually prevented any 
imitation of its example. Induced to stand a 
siege, that unhappy city, after being mastered 
with dreadful slaughter, was razed to the ground, 
with the ostentatious exception of the house of 
the poet Pindar alone; while the unfortunate 
surviving inhabitants were stripped of all their 
possessions, and sold indiscriminately into sla- 
very. Intimidating, by this cruel policy, the 
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every state throughout Greece, and Athens 
‘particularly distinguished itself by the meanness 
‘of its submission. Alexander then proceeded to 
Corinth, where, in a general assembly of the 
‘states, his office of superior commander was 
recognised, and defined; and in the 22d year 
of his age, leaving Antipater his viceroy in 
‘Macedo, he passed the Hellespont, to over- 
“turn the Persian empire, with an army not ex- 
ceeding 4,500 horse and 30,000 foot. To se- 
cure the protection of Minerva, he sacrificed to 
her on the plain of ium, crowned the tomb of 
Achilles, and congratulated this hero, from 
“whom he, was descended throngh his mother, 
on his good fortune in having had such a friend 
‘as Patroclus, and such a poet as Homer, to cele- 
> brate his fame. When he approached the Gra- 
nicus, he learned that several Persian satraps, 
with 20,000 foot and as many horse, awaited 
him on the other side. Alexander, without de- 
lay, led his army through the river, and gained 
a complete victory. Splendid funeral ceremo- 
nies were performed in honor of those of his 
army, who had fallen, and privileges were 
granted to their fathers and children. The im- 
mediate consequence of this victory, was the 
freedom and restoration of all the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor, and its subsequent results were 
shewn in the reduction of almost the whole of 
Asia Minor. A dangerous sickness, however, 
brought on by bathing in the Cydnus, checked 
for a time his career. He received a letter from 
Parmenio, saying that Philip his physician had 
been bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexan- 
der gave the letter to the physician, and at the 
same time drank the potion which the latter 
had prepared for him. Scarcely was he restored 
to health, when he advanced towards the de- 
files of Cilicia, whither Darius had imprudently 
betaken himself with an immense army, in- 
‘stead of awaiting his adversary on the plains of 
Assyria. The 2d battle took place near Issus, 
between the sea and the mountains, and victory 
again declared for the Macedonian monarch. 
The treasures and family of Darius fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. The latter were 
treated most magnanimously. Alexander did 
not pursue Darius, who fled towards the Eu- 
phrates, but, in order to cut him off from the 
sea, turned towards Cole-Syria and Pheeni- 
cia. Here he received a letter from Darius, 
proposing peace. Alexander answered, that if 
he would come to him, he would restore to him, 
not only his mother, wife, and children, without 
ransom, but also his empire. This reply pro- 
duced no effect. The victory at Issus had 
opened the whole country to the Macedonians. 
Alexander took possession of Damascus, which 
contained a large portion of the royal treasures, 
and secured all the towns along the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Tyre, emboldened by the strength 
of its insular situation, resisted, but was taken, 
after 7 months of incredible exertion, and de- 
stroyed. Alexander continued his victorious 
march through Palestine, where all the towns 
surrendered, except Gaza, which shared the 
fate of Tyre. Egypt, wearied of the Persian 
yoke, received him as a deliverer. In order to 
confirm his power, he restored the former cus- 
toms and religious rites, and founded Alexan- 
dria, which became one of the first cities of an- 
cient times, Hence he went through the de- 
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| sert of Libya, to consult the oracle of Jupiter 


Ammon, Some historians assert, that the god 
recognised him as his son, but others reject all 
which has been related respecting this journey. 
At the return of spring, Alexander marched 
against Darius, who in the mean time had col- 
lected an army in Assyria, and rejected the pro- 
posals of Alexander for peace. A battle was 
fought at Gaugamela, not far from Arbela, 
B.C. 331. Justin estimates the forces of Da- 
rius at 500,000 men; Diod., Arrian, and Plut. 
at more than double that number. Notwith~ 
standing the immense numerical superiority of 
his enemy, Alexander was not a moment 
doubtful of victory. At the head of his ca- 
valry, he attacked the Persians, and routed 
them immediately; he then hastened to the aid 
of his left wing, which had been, in the mean 
time, severely pressed. His wish was to take or 
kill the king of Persia. The latter was on an 
elevated chariot, in the midst of his body- 
guards. These, when they saw how Alexan- 
der overthrew every thing, ‘fled. Darius then 
mounted a horse, and fled likewise, leaving his 
army, baggage, and immense treasures to the 
victor. Babylon and Susa, where the riches of 
the East lay accumulated, opened their gates to 
Alexander, who directed his march to Persepo- 
lis, the capital of Persia. The only passage 
thither was defended by 40,000 men under Ario- 
barzanes. Alexander attacked them im the rear, 
routed them, and entered Persepolis triumphaut. 
From this time the glory of Alexander began 
to decline. Master of the greatest empire in 
the world, he became a slave to his own pas- 
sions; gave himself up to arrogance and dissi- 
pation ; shewed himself ungrateful and cruel, 
and in the arms of pleasute shed the blood of 
his bravest generals. Hitherto sober and mo- 
derate, this hero, who strove to equal the gods, 
and called himself a god, sunk to the level of 
vulgar men. Persepolis, the wonder of the world, 
he burned in a fit of intoxication. Ashamed of 
this act, he set out with his cavalry to pursue 
Darius. Learning that Bessus, satrap of Bac- 
triana, kept the king prisoner, he hastened his 
march with the hope of saving him. But Bes- 
gus, when he saw himself closely pursued, 
caused Darius to be assassinated, (8. c. 330.) 
because he was an impediment to his flight. 
Alexander beheld, on the frontiers of Bactriana, 
a dying man, covered with wounds, lying ona 
chariot: it was Darius. The Macedonian hero 
could not restrain his tears. After interring him 
with all the honors usual among the Persians, 
he took possession of Hyrcania and Bactriana, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
Asia. He was forming still more gigantic 
plans, when a conspiracy broke out in his own 
camp. Philotas, thé son of Parmenio, was im- 
plicated. Alexander, not satisfied with the blood 
of the son, caused the father also to be secretly 
murdered. This act of injustice excited general 
displeasure. At the same time his power in 
Greece was threatened, Agis, king of Sparta, 
had collected 30,000 men, to shake off the Ma- 
cedonian yoke; but Antipater, at the head of a 
numerous army, overcame the Spartans, and 
dissolved the league of the Greeks. In the 
mean time, Alexander marched in the winter 
through the north of Asia, as far as it was then 
| known, checked neither by ‘Sa Caucasus, 
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nor the Oxus, and reached the Caspian Sea, ’ 


hitherto unknown to the Greeks. Insatiable of 
glory, and thirsting for conquest, he spared not 
even the hordes of the Scythians. Returning to 
Bactriana, he hoped to gain the affections of the 
Persians, by assuming their dress and manners, 
but this hope was not realised. The discontent 
of the army gaye occasion to the scene, which 
ended in the death of Clitus. Alexander, whose 
pride he had offended, killed him with his own 


hand at a banquet.. Clitus had been one of his | 


most faithful friends and brave officers, and 
Alexander was afterwards a prey to the keenest 
remorse. Inthe following year he subdued the 
whole of Sogdiana. Oxyantes, one of the 
leaders of the enemy, had secured his family in 
a castle built on a lofty rock. The Macedonians 
stormed it. Roxana, the daughter of Oxyantes, 
one of the most beautiful virgins of Asia, was 
among the prisoners. Alexander fell in love 
with, and married her. On the news of this, 
_Oxyantes thought it best to submit, and came 
to Bactra, where Alexander received him with 
distinction. Here a new conspiracy was disco- 
vered, at the head of which was Hermolaus, 
and among the accomplices, Callisthenes. All 
the conspirators were condemned to death, ex- 
cept Callisthenes, who was mutilated and car- 
ried about with the army in an iron cage, until 
he terminated his torments by poison. Alex- 
ander now formed the idea of conquering India, 
the name of which was scarcely known. He 
passed the Indus, and formed an alliance with 
Taxilus, the ruler of the region beyond this river, 
who assisted him with troops and 130 elephants. 
Conducted by Taxilus, he marched towards the 
river Hydaspes, the passage of which, Porus, 
another king, defended at the head of his army. 
Alexander conquered him in a bloody battle, 
took him prisoner, but restored him to his king- 
dom. He then marched victoriously on, esta- 
bhished Greek colonies, and built, according to 
Plut., 70 towns, one of which he called Buce- 
phala, after his horse, which had been killed on 
the Hydaspes. Intoxicated by success, he in- 
tended to advance as far as the Ganges, and was 
preparing to pass the Hyphasis, when the dis- 
content of his army obliged him to terminate 
his progress, and to return. Before he turned 
hack, however, he erected, on the banks of the 
Hyphasis, 12 altars of an extraordinary size, to 
mark the limits of his progress. When he had 
reached the Hydaspes, he built a fleet, in which 
he sent a part of his troops down the river, while 
the rest of the army proceeded along the banks. 
On his march he encountered several Indian 
princes, and during the siege of a town belong- 
ing tothe Malli, was severely wounded. Hav- 
ing recovered, he continued his course down the 
Indus, and thus reached the sea, Having en- 
tered the Indian Ocean, and performed some 
rites in honor of Neptune, he left his fleet ; and, 
after ordering Nearchus, as soon as the season 
would permit, to sail to the Persian gulf, and 
thence up the Tigris, he himself prepared to 
march to Babylon. He had to wander through 
immense deserts, in which the greater part of 
his army, destitute of water and food, perished 
inthe sand. Only the 4th part of the troops, 
with which he had set out, returned to Persia. 
On his route he quelled several mutinies, and 
placed governors over various provinces. In 
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Susa he married 2 Persian princesses, and re- 5 
warded those of his Macedonians, who had mar- 


ried Persian women, because it was his intention 


to unite the 2 nations as closely as possible. 
He distributed rich rewards among his troops. 


At Opis, on the Tigris, he declared his intention — 


of sending the invalids home with presents. 
The rest of the army mutinied ; but he persisted, 
and effected his purpose. Soon after, his fa- 
vorite, Hephestio, died. His grief was un- 
bounded, and he buried his body with royal 
splendor, On his return from Ecbatana to Ba- 
bylon, the magiciansare said to have predicted 
that this city would be fatal to him. The re- 
presentations of his friends induced him to 
despise these warnings. He went to Babylon, 
where many foreign ambassadors waited for 
him, and was engaged in extensive plans for 
the future, when he became suddenly sick after 
a banquet, im consequence of excess in drinking, 
and died in a few days, B. c> 323. Such was 
the end of this conqueror, in his 32d year, after 
a reign of 12 years and 8 months. He left 
behind him an immense empire, which became 
the scene of continual wars. He had designated 
no heir, and being asked by his friends to whom 
he left the empire, answered, “To the wor- 
thiest.” After many disturbances, the generals 
acknowledged Arideeus, a man of a very weak 
mind, the son of Philip and the dancer Phi- 
linna, and Alexander, the posthumous son of 
Alexander and Roxana, as kings, and they di- 
vided the provinces among themselves, under 
the name of satrapies. ‘They appointed Per- 
diccas, to whom Alexander on his death-bed 
had given his ring, prime minister of the 2 
kings. The body of Alexander was interred by 
Ptolemy in Alexandria, in a golden coffin, and 
divine honors were paid to him, not only in 
Egypt, but also in other countries. The sarco- 
phagus, in which the coffin was enclosed, has 
been in the British Museum since 1802. The 
English nation owe the acquisition of this relic 
to the exertions of Dr. Clarke, who found it in 
the possession of the French troops in Egypt, 
and was the means of its being surrendered to 
the English army. In 1805, he published a 
dissertation on this sarcophagus, fully esta- 
blishjng its identity —No character in history 
has afforded matter for more discussion than 
that of Alexander; and the exact quality of 
his ambition is to this day a subject of dispute, 
By some he is regarded as litttle more than an 
heroic madman, actuated by the mere desire 
of personal glory; others give him the honor 
of vast and enlightened views of policy, em- 
bracing the consolidation and establishment of 
an empire, in which commerce, learning, and 
the arts, should flourish, in common with energy 
and enterprise of every description. Each class 
of reasoners find facts to countenance their 
opinion of the mixed character and actions of 
Alexander. _The former quote the wildness of 
his personal daring, the barren nature of much 
of his transient mastery, and his remorseless 
and unnecessary cruelty to the vanquished on 
some occasions, and capricious magnanimity 
and lenity on others. The latter advert to facts 
like the foundation of Alexandria, and other 
acts indicative of large and prospective views of 
true policy ; and regard his expeditions rather 
as schemes of discovery and exploration than 
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meré enterprises for’ fruitless conquest. The 
truth appears to embrace a portion of both these 
opinions. Alexander was too much smitten 
with military glory, and the common self-en- 
grossment of the mere conqueror, to be a great 
and consistent politician; while such was the 
strength of his intellect, and the light opened 
to him by success, that a glimpse of the genuine 
sources of lasting greatness could not but break 
inon him. The fate of a not very dissimilar 
character in our days, shews the nature of this 
- mixture of lofty intellect and personal ambition, 
which has seldom effected much permanent 
good for mankind in any age. The fine quali- 
ties and defects of the man were, in Alexander, 
very similar to those of the ruler. His treat- 
ment of Parmenio and of Clitus, and various 
acts of capricious cruelty ‘and ingratitude, are 
contrasted by many instances of extraordinary 
greatness of mind, He was also a lover and 
favorer of the arts and literature, and carried 
with him a train of poets, orators, and philoso - 
phers, although his choice of his attendants of 
this description did not always do honor to his 
judgment. He, however, encouraged and pa- 
tronized the artists Praxiteles, Lysippus, and 
Apelles; and his munificent presents to Aris- 
totle, to enable him to pursue his enquiries in 
natural history, were very serviceable to science. 


Alexander also exhibited that unequivocal test | 


of strong intellect, a disposition to employ and 
reward men of talents in every department of 
knowledge. In person this extraordinary indi- 
vidual was of the middle size, with a neck 
somewhat awry, but possessed of a fierce and 
majestic countenance. Encycl. Amer.1, 151.— 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict. 1, 49.—Biogr. Uni. l, 
195.—Saint-Croix, Exam. Crit, Paris, 1820. 
4to—After many dissensions and bloody wars 
among themselves, the generals of Alexander 
laid the foundations of: several great empires in 
the 3 quarters of the globe. Ptolemy seized 
Egypt, where he firmly established himself, 
and where his successors were called Ptolemies, 
in honor of the founder of their empire, which 
subsisted till the time of Augustus. Seleucus 
and his posterity reigned in Babylon and Syria. 
Antigonus at first established himself in Asia 
Minor, and Antipater in Macedonia. The de- 
scendants of Antipater were conquered by the 
successors of Antigonus, who reigned in Mace- 
donia till it was reduced by the Romans in the 
time of king Perseus. Lysimachus made him- 
self master of Thrace; and Leonatus, who had 
taken possession of Phrygia, meditated for a 
while to drive Antipater from Macedonia. Eu- 
menes established himself in Cappadocia, but 
was soon overpowered by the combinations of 
his rival Antigonus, and starved to death. 
During his lifetime, Eumenes appeared so for- 
midable to the successors of Alexander, that 
none of them dared to assume the title of king. 
(Curt., Arrian, and Plut. have written an account 
of Alexanders life. Diod. S. 17, et 18.—Paus. 
1, 7. 8, 9—Justin, 11. 12.) II. A son of 
Alexander the Great, by Roxana, put to death 
with his mother, by Cassander. Justin, 15, 2. 
III. A son of Cassander, king of Mace- 
donia, who reigned 2 years conjointly with 
his brother Antipater, and was prevented by 
Lysimachus from revenging his mother Thes- 
salonica, whom his brother had murdered, 
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Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, put him to 
death. Justin, 16, 1.—Paus. 9, 7. IV. A 
king of Epirus, brother to Olympias, and suc- 
cessor to Arybas. He banished Timolaus to 
Peloponnesus, and made war in Italy against 
the Romans, and observed that he fought with 
men, while his nephew, Alexander the Great, 
was fighting with an army of women, (meaning 
the Persians.) He was surnamed Molossus. 
[See Achero, II.] Justin, 17, 3—Diod. S. 16. 
—Liv. 8, 17. 27.——V..a son of Pyrrhus, was 
king of Epirus. He conquered Macedonia, 
from which he was expelled by Demetrius. He 
recovered it by the assistance of the Acarna~- 
nians. Justin, 26, 3.—Plut. Pyrrh. VI. [A 
king of Syria, surnamed Balas; he reigned 
after Antiochus Epiphanes, whose natural son 
he was supposed to be by some. He was driven 
from the throne by Demetrius, the lawful heir, 
and Ptol. Philometor. (Justin, 35, 1.) MIL. 
Another, surnamed Zebenna. By the assistance 
of Ptolemy Physco, he conquered Nicanor, but 
was afterwards killed by Antiochus Grypus, son 
of the latter. | VIII. Ptolemy, was one of the 
Ptolemean kings in Egypt. His mother Cleo- 
patra raised him to the throne, in preference to 
his brother Ptol. Lathurus, and reigned con- 
jointly with him. Cleopatra, however, expelled 
him, but soon after recalled him; and Alexan- 
der, to prevent being expelled a 2d time, put her 
to death, and for this unnatural action was 
himself murdered by one of his subjects. (Joseph. 
13, 20, &e.—Justin, 39, 3. 4.—Paus. 1, 9.) 
IX. Ptolemy 2d, king of Egypt, was son of the 
preceding. He was educated in the island of 
Cos, and falling into the hands of Mithridates, 
escaped to Sylla, who restored him to his king- 
dom, He was murdered by his subjects a few 
days after his restoration. (Appian, B. C. 1, 
102.) X. Ptolemy 3d, was king of Egypt, 
after his brother Alexander, the last-mentioned. 
After a peaceful reign, he was banished by his 
subjects, and died at Tyre, B. ©. 65, leaving his 
kingdom to the Roman people. See Ptolemæus. 
(Cic. pro Rull.) XI. A governor of Æolia, 
who assembled a multitude on pretence of 
shewing to them a theatrical representation, 
and confined them till they had each bought 
their liberty with a sum of money. (Polyæn. 6, 
10.) XII. A name given to Paris, son of 
Priam. See Paris. XIII. Janneeus, a king 
of Judæa, son of Hyrcanus, and brother of 
Aristobulus, who reigned as a tyrant, and died 
through excess of drinking, B. c. 79, after mas- 
sacreing 800 of his subjects for the entertain- 
ment of his concubines. XIV. A Paphla- 
gonian, who gained divine honors by his ma- 
gical tricks and impositions, and likewise pro- 
cured the friendship of M. Aurelius. He died 
70 years old. XV. A son of Jaso, and tyrant 
of Phere, in Thessaly, who made war against 
the Macedonians, and took Pelopidas prisoner. 
He was murdered, B. c. 357, by his wife, called 
Thebe, whose room he carefully searched every 
night, fearful of some dagger, which might be 
concealed, to take away his life. (Cic. de Inv. 
2, 49.—Val. Max. 9, 13—Plut. and C. Nep. 
Pelop.) XVI. Severus, a Roman emperor. 
See Severus. [XVII. A native of Ætolia, 
known as a tragic, lyric, and epigrammatic 
poet. He formed one of the Tragic Pleiades. 
The remaining 6 were ulisoaa of Corcyra, 
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Sositheus, Homer the younger, Æantis, of 
antias, Sosiphanes, and Lycophro. (Schol, 
Hist. Litt. Gr. 3, 86.) XVIII. A navigator, 
who discovered, according to Ptol., (2, 14.) what 
is now the isle of Borneo.— XIX. A native 
of Cotyzeum, in Phrygia, or, according to Suidas, 
of Miletus, who flourished in the 2d century of 
our era. He took the name of Corn. Alexan- 
der, from his having been a slave of Corn. 
Lentulus, who gave him his freedom, and made 
him the instructor of his children. He was 
surnamed Polyhistor, from, the variety and 
multiplicity of his knowledge. The ancient 
writers cite one of his works in 40 books, each 
one of which appears to have contained the 
description of some particular country, and to 
have had a separate title, such as Aiyurrixe, 
Kaeiane, &c. Pliny often refers to him. It is 
probable that he was the author of a work en- 
titled @uspaciwv cuvayayh, of which Phot. 
speaks as the production of an individual named 
Alexander, without designating him any further. 
This work contained accounts of animals, plants, 
rivers, &e. (Scholl, 5, 276.)——XX. A native 
of Ægæ in Achaia, the disciple of Xenocrates, 
and, as is thought, of Sosigenes. He was one 
of the instructors of the emperor Nero. Some 
critics regard him as the author of the Com- 
mentary on Aristotle, which commonly passes 
under the nare of Alexander of Aphrodisia. 
(5, 156.) XXI. A native of Aphrodisia in 
Caria, who flourished in the beginning of the 
3d cent. He is regarded as the restorer of the 
true doctrine of Aristotle, and he is the princi- 
pal peripatetic, after the founder of this school, 
who adopted the system of the latter in all its 
purity, without intermingling along with it, as 
Alexander of Ægæ and his disciples did, the 
precepts of other schools. He was surnamed, 
by way of compliment, Exegetes, (“the inter- 
preter,’ or “ expounder,’) and became the 
head of a particular class of Aristotelian com- 
mentators, styled “Alexandrians.” He wrote, 
I. A treatise on Destiny and Free Agency, a 
work held in high estimation, and which the 
author addressed to the emperors Septimius 
Severus and Antoninus Caracalla. In it he 
combats the Stoic dogma, as hostile to free 
agency, and destructive, in consequence, of all 
morality. (Lond. 1658. 12mo. Grotius’s Theol. 
Works, Amst. 1679. vol. 3. fol.) 2. A Comment. 
on the Ist Bk. of the 1st Analytics of Aristotle, 
(Gr. Venet. 1489. fol., Florent. 1521. Ato. ; Lat. 
by Felicianus, Venet. 1542, 1546, 1560. fol.) 
3. A Comment. on the $ Bks. of the Topica, 
(Venet. 1513, 1526. fol. ; Lat. by Dorotheus, 
Venet. 1524. fol. often reprinted, and by Ra- 
sarius, Venet. 1563. fod. preierable to the other.) 
4. Comment. on the Elenchi Sophistici of 
Aristotle, (Gr. Venet. 1520, Jol. Florent. 
1552. dto.3 Lat. by Rasarius, Venet. 1557.) 
5. A Comment. on the 12 bks. of the Metaphy- 
sics of Aristotle. (The Gr. text has never 
been printed, although there are many MS. 
copies in the Royal Library at Paris, ana other 
libraries; Lat. by Sepulveda, Rome, 1527. fol, 
often reprinted.) 6. A Comment. on Aristotle’s 
work de Sensu, &c. Gr. at the end of Simpli- 
cius’s Comment, on the work of Aristotle re- 
specting the Soul, (Venet. 1527. WL) el AS 
Comment. on the Meteorologica of Aristotle, 
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mini, 1540, 1548. 1575. fol.) 8. A Treatise, 
mei MiZews, directed against the dogma of the 
Stoics respecting the penetrability of bodies, 
(Gr. with the preceding; Lat. by Caninius, 
Venet. 1555. fol. and by Schegk, Tubing. 1540. 
4to.) 9. A Treatise on the Soul, in 2 bks, or, 
more correctly, two Treatises on this subject, 
since there is little or no connexion between 
these books, (Gr. at the end of Themistius ; 
Lat. by Donati, Venet. 1502. fod.) 10. Physica, 
Scholia, &c. (Gr. Venet. fol.; Lat. by Bagolinns, 
Venet. 1541. 1549. 1555. 1589.) 11. Proble- 
mata Medica, &c. (Gr. in Sylburgius’s Works 
of Aristotle,) attributed by some to Alex. Tralli- 
anus. 12, A Treatise on Fevers, (never pub- 
lished in Gr., but translated by Valla, and in- 
serted in a collection of various works, Venet. 
1488.) Scholl, 5, 157.—Crabb’s Hist. Dict.) 
XXI. A native of Myndus, quoted by 
Athen. (Meurs. in Thes. Gronov. 10, 1208.) He 
is supposed by some to be the same with the 
writer mentioned by Athen, under the name of 
Alexo. (Schw. Index, 9, 24.) XXII. A na- 
tive of Tralles, who lived in the 6th cent. and 
distinguished himself as a physician. He 
wrote several treatises on medicine, some of 
which are extant, and have been published at 
different times; (Gr. Paris, 1548. fol, Lat. in 
the “ Medicæ Artis Principes,” Par. 1567. 8c. 
fol.) Alex. Trallianus is a most judicious, 
elegant, and original author. No medical wri- 
ter, whether of ancient or modern times, has 
treated of diseases more methodically than he 
has done ; for, after allthe N osological systems, 
which have been proposed and tried, we can 
name none more advantageous to the student 
than the method adopted by him of treating of 
diseases according to the part of the body, which 
they affect, beginning with the head, and pro- 
ceeding downwards. The same plan is pur- 
sued in the 3d bk. of P. Ægineta, who has 
copied freely from Alex. Of the ancient medi- 
cal writers subsequent to Galen, Alex. shews 
the least of that blind deference to his authority 
for which all have been censured; nay, in many 
Instances, he ventures to differ from him ; not, 
however, apparently from a spirit of rivalship, 
but from a commendable love of truth. In his 
llth ak. he has given the fullest account of the 
causes, symptoms, and treatment of gout, which 
1s to be met with in any ancient writer; and as 
1t contains many things not to be found else- 
where, it deserves to be carefully studied. He 
Judiciously suits the treatment to the circum- 
stances of the case, but his general plan of 
cure appears to have consisted in the adminis- 
tration of purgative medicines, either cathartic 
salts, or drastic purgatives, such as scammony, 
aloes, and hermodactylus. The last-mentioned 
medicine was most probably a species of Colchi- 
cum dutumnate, which forms the active ingre- 
dient of a Fr. patent medicine called L’ Eau 
Médicinale d’ Hysson, much celebrated some 
years ago for the cure of gout and rheumatism, 
Dr. Haden lately published a small pamphlet, 
wherein Colchicum was strongly recommended 
as an antiphlogistic remedy of great powers. 
The writers, both Gr, and Arabian, subsequent 
to Alex. Trallianus, repeat the praises bestowed 
by him on the virtues of Hermodactylus. De- 
metrius Pepagomenos has written a professed 
treatise to recommend this medicine in gout 
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| The style of Alex., although less pointed than 
that of Celsus, and less brilliant than that of 
Areteeus, is remarkable for perspicuity and ele- 
gance. It must be mentioned with regret, how- 
ever, as a lamentable instance of a sound judg- 
ment being blinded by superstition, that our 
author had great confidence in charms and 
amulets. Such weakness is to be bewailed, but 
need not be wondered at, when we recollect that 
Wiseman, one of the best English authorities 
| on surgery, had great confidence in the Royal 
touch for the cure of scrofula. Theuse of amu- 
lets appears to have been very ancient, if we 
may credit Pind. (Pyth. 3.) who refers the in- 
vention of them to Aisculapius, the son of Apollo. 
On the use of amulets by the ancients, consult 
Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 4, 305. and Bernard’s notes on 
Pselius, de Lap. Virt.] 

ÅLEXANDREA, [more correctly Alexandria, 
with the penultimate long, (compare Academia, 
Seleucia, &c.) Burm. ad Propert. 3, 9, 33.— 
Ursin. ad Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 4, 2,10. Fea, ad 
Horat. Od. 4,14, 35. the name of 18 cities, 
founded by Alexander during his conquests in 
Asia, among which the most deserving of men- 
tion are the following: 1. The capital of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, built B. c. 332. 
About 12 miles to the west of the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, between the lake Mareotis, 
and the harbour formed by the Isle of Pharos. 
It was the intention of its founder to make 
Alexandria at once the seat of empire, and the 
first commercial city in the world. The latter 

. of these plans completely succeeded; and for 
along period of years, from the time of the 
Ptolemies to the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the capital of Egypt was the link of con- 
nexion between the commerce of the east and 
west. The goods and other articles of traffic 
were brought up the Red Sea, and landed at one 
of 3 different points. Of these, the first was at 
the head of the western gulf of the Red Sea, 
where the canal of Neco commenced, and where 
stood the city of Arsinoe or Cleopatris. This 
route, however, was not much used, on account 
of the dangerous navigation of the higher parts 
of the Red Sea. The 2d point was the harbour 
of Myos Hormos, in latitude 27°. The 3d was 
Berenice, south of Myos Hormos, in latitude 
23° 30/, What the ships deposited at either of the 
two last places, the caravans brought to Coptos 
on the Nile, whence they were conveyed to Alex- 
andria, by a canal connecting this capital with 
the Canopic branch. Between Coptos and 
Berenice, a road was constructed by Ptol. Phil- 
adelphus, 258 miles in length. Ptol., the son 
of Lagus, who received Egypt in the general 
division, improved what Alexander had begun. 
On the long, narrow island of Pharos, which is 
very near the coast, and forming a port with a 
double entrance, a magnificent tower of white 
marble was erected, to serve as a beacon and 
guide for navigators. The architect was Sos- 
tratus of Cnidus—The first inhabitants of Alex- 
andria were a mixture of Egyptians and Greeks, 
to whom must be added numerous colonies of 
Jews, transplanted thither in 336, 320, 312, B.c., 
to increase the population of the city. It was 
they, who made the well-known Gr. translation 
of the Old Testament, under the name of the 
Septuagint,—The most beautiful part of the 
city, neax the great harbour, where stood the 
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royal palaces, magnificently built, was called 
Bruchon, There was the large and splendid edi« 
fice, belonging to the Academy and Museum, 
where the greater portion of the royal library 
(400,000 volumes) was placed; the rest, amount- 
ing to 300,000, was in the Serapion, or temple of 
Jupiter Serapis. The larger portion was burned 
during the siege of Alexandria by Jul. Cæsar, but 
was afterwards in part replaced by the library 
of Pergamus, which Antony presented to Cleo- 
patra. The Museum, where many scholars lived 
and were supported, ate together, studied, and 
instructed others, remained unhurt till the reign 
of Aurelian, when it was destroyed in a period 
of civil commotion. The library in the Serapion 
was preserved to the time of Theodosius the 
Great. He caused all the heathen temples 
throughout the Roman empire to be destroyed ; 
and even the splendid temple of Jupiter Serapis 
was not spared. A crowd of fanatic Christians, 
headed by their archbishop, Theodosius, stormed 
and destroyed it. At that time, the library, it 
is said, was partly burned, partly dispersed; and 
the historian Orosius, towards the close of the 
4th century, saw only the empty shelves. ‘The 
common account, therefore, is an erroneous one, 
which makes the library in question to have 
been destroyed by the Saracens, at the com- 
mand of the Caliph Omar, A.D. 642, and to 
have furnished fuel during 6 months to thé 
4,000 baths of Alexandria. This narrative rests 
merely on the authority of the historian Abul- 
pharagius, and has no other proof at all to 
support it. But, whatever may have been the 
cause of this disastrous event, the loss resulting 
to science was irreparable. The Alexandrian 
library, called by Livy, “ Hlegantie regum 
curaque egregium opus,’ embraced the whole 
Gr. and Lat. literature, of which we possess 
but single fragments—In the division of the 
Roman dominions, Alexandria, with the rest 
of Egypt, was comprehended in the Kastern 
empire. The Arabs possessed themselves of it 
in 640; the Calif Motawakel, in 845, restored 
the library and Academy; but the Turks took 
the city in 868, and it declined more and more, 
retaining, however, a flourishing commerce, 
until, as has already been remarked, the Por- 
tuguese, at the end of the 15th century, dis- 
covered a way to the East Indies by sea. The 
modern city, called in Turkish Scanderia, does 
not occupy the site of the old town, of which 
nothing remains except a portico in the vicinity 
of the gate leading to Rosetta, the south-western 
amphitheatre, the obelisk, or needle of Cleo- 
patra, and Pompey’s pillar, 88 feet 6 inches 
high, which, according to an English writer, 
(Walpole's Collect. 1, 380.) was erected by 
Pompeius, governor of part of Lower Egypt, in 
honor of the emperor Diccletian. The eques- 
trian statue on the top is no longer standing. 
(Encyct. Amer. 1, 162.—Mannert, 10, 1, 611.) 
II. A city of Sogdiana, on the river lax- 
artes, to the east of Cyropolis; founded by 
Alexander on the farthest, limits of his Scythian 
expedition, and hence also called Alexandres- 
chata, i.e. Alexandria Ultima.) II. A city 
of Arachosia, near the confines of India; now 
Scanderie of Arokhage, or Vahend. IV. A 
city of India, at the junction of the Indus and 
Acesines; now Lahor, or Veh. V. A city 
in the vicinity of the range of gd aaa on 
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the east side of the Coas——VI. A city of 
Aria, at the mouth of the river Arius; now 
Corra. VII. A city of Carmania, near Sabis. 
VIII. A city of Gedrosia; now Hormoz, 
or Houz, There were several other cities of 
the same name, called after Alexander, though 
not founded by him. Among these may be men- 
tioned the following——IX. Troas, (’Aars%ay- 
dosla 4 Tow&s,) a city on the western coast of 
Mysia, above the promontory of Lectum; more 
commonly called Alexandria, sometimes Troas. 
(Acts, 16, 8.—Itin. Ant. 334.) The place owed 
“its origin to Antigonus, who gave it the name 
of Antigonia Troas. After the fall of Anti- 
gonus, the appellation wss changed to Alex- 
andria Troas by Lysimachus, in honor of Alex- 
ander. (Strabo, 13, p. 594.) We are informed 
by Sueton. (Ces, 79.) that Jul. Cæsar once 
had it in contemplation to transfer the seat of 
empire to this quarter: a plan far from happy, 
since the port was not large, and the fertility of 
the surrounding country not at all such as to 
warrant the attempt. The same idea, however, 
is said to have been entertained by Augustus. 
(Faber, Epist. 2, 43. Compare the commen- 
tators on Horace, Od. 3, 3.) Ina later age, 
Constantine actually commenced building a new 
capital here, but the superior situation of Byzan- 
tium soon induced him to abandon the under- 
taking. (Zosim. 2,30. p. 151. Reitem. Com- 
pare Zonar. 13, 3.) Augustus, when he gave 
over the design just alluded to, still sent a 
Roman colony to this place, and hence the lan- 
guage used by Strabo, (13, p. 594.). viv 38 xe) 
“Papaioy acointay Sdexra1. (Plin.5, 30.—Caius, 
an leg. 7. dig. de Cens.) The ruins of this city 
are called by the Turks, Æski (Old) Stamboul. 
(Mannert, 6, 3, 473.) X. ad Issum, a city 
of Syria, on the coast of the Sinus Issicus, 
about 16 miles from Issus in Cilicia. The 
founder is unknown. The Itin. Hieros. (580.) 
gives it the name of Alexandria Scabiosa. 
(Compare Chron, Alexandr., 170, where the 
appellation is given as Gabiosa.) The modern 
Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, occupies the site 
of the ancient city. ] 

[ALEXANDRI ar», according to some, the 
limits of Alexander’s victories near the Tanais. 
This, however, is a mere fable of the ancients, 
who made Alexander to have crossed the Tanais, 
and approached what they considered the limits 
of the worldin that quarter. (Mannert, 4,159, 
256.) For the true Alexandri Are, see Hy- 
phasis. ] 

ALBXANDRI CASTRA, a place in Marmarica, 
at the Oasis of Ammon, where the Macedonian 
forces were encamped, while Alexander was 
consulting the oracle. (Bischoff und Moller, 
Worterb, der Geogr. 

[ Auexanprr INSULA, an island in the Sinus 
a a on the Persian coast. Ptol.— Piin. 6, 
25. 

[Acuxanvri porrus, a harbour of Gedrosia, 
where the fleet of Nearchus was detained 4 
weeks by adverse winds, (Arrian, Indic. 22.) in 
the vicinity of Eirus Promontorium, or Cape 
Monze. Vincent's Commerce of the Anc.1, 197.] 

ALEXANDRINZ AQUæ, baths in Rome, built 
by the emperor Alex. Severus. 

[ALExaNDRINA scHota. When the flourish- 
ing period of Greek poetry was past, study was 
called in to ory what nature no longer fur- 
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nished. Alexandria in Egypt was made the X 
seat of learning by the Ptolemies, admirers of — 
the arts, from whence this age of literature took 
the name of the Alexandrian. Ptol. Philadel- 
phus founded the famous library of Alexandria, 
the largest and most valuable one of antiquity, 
which attracted many scholars from all coun-' 
tries; and also the Museum, which may justly” 
be considered the first academy of sciences and 
arts. (See Alexandria.) The grammarians 
and poets are the most important among the 
scholars of Alexandria, These grammarians were 
philologists and literati, who explained things as | 
well as words, and may be considered a kind of 
encyclopediasts. Such were Zenodotus Ephes., 
who established the first grammar-school in 
Alexandria. Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Aristoph. 
Byz., Aristarchus of Samothrace, Crates of Mal- 
lus, Dionysius the Thracian, Apollonius the 
sophist, and Zoïlus. Their merit is to have 
collected, examined, reviewed, and preserved the 
existing monuments of intellectual culture. To 
them we are indebted for what is called the 
Alexandrian Canon, a list of the authors whose 
works were to be regarded as models in the re- 
spective departments of Grecian literature. The 
names composing this Canon will be given at 
the close of the present article—To the poets 
belong Apollonius the Rhodian, Lycophro, Ara- 
tus, Nicander, Euphorio, Callimachus, Theo- 
critus, Philetas, Phanocles, Timo the Phiiasian, 
Scymnus, Dionysius, and 7 tragic poets, who 
were called the Alexandrian Pleiades. The 
Alexandrian age of literature differed entirely, 
in spirit and character, from the one which pre- 
ceded. Great attention was paid to the study of 
languages; correctness, purity, and elegance, 
were cultivated; and several writers of this pe- 
riod excel in these respects. But that which 
no study can give, the spirit which filled the 
earlier poetry of the Greeks, is not to be found 
in most of their works. Greater art in compo- 
sition took its place; criticism was now to per- 
form what genius had accomplished before. 
But this was impossible. Genius was the gift 
of only a few, and they soared far above their 
contemporaries. The rest did what may be 
done by criticism and study; but their works 
are fame, without soul and life, and those of 
their disciples, of course, still more so. Per- 
ceiving the want of originality, but appreciating 
its value, and striving after it, they arrived the 
sooner at the point, where poetry is lost. Their 
criticism degenerated into a disposition to find 
fault, and their art into subtilty. They seized 
on what was strange and new, and endeavoured 
to adorn it with learning. The larger part of 
the Alexandrians, commonly grammarians and 
poets at the same time, are stiff and laborious 
versifiers, without genius.— Besides the Alex- 
andrian school of poetry, one of philosophy is 
also spoken of, but the expression is not to be 
understood too strictly. Their distinguishing 
character arises from this circumstance, that, in 
Alexandria, the eastern and western philosophy 
met, and an effort took place to unite the 2 
systems; for which reason the Alexandrian 
philosophers have often been called Eclectics. 
This name, however, is not applicable to all. 
The New Platonists form a distinguished class 
of philosophers, who, renouncing the scepticism 
of the New Academy, endeavoured to reconcile 
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the philosophy of Plato with that of the East. | Anacreo, Simonides. 4. Elegiae Poets: Callis 


‘The Jew, Philo, of Alexandria, belongs to the 
| earlier New Platonists. Plato and Aristotle 
were diligently interpreted and compared in the 
lst and 2d centuries after Christ. Ammonius 
the Peripatetic belongs to this class, the teacher 
of Plutarch. But the real New Platonic school 
of Alexandria was established at the close of the 
2d century after Christ, by Ammonius of Alex- 
andria, (about 193 a. D.) whose disciples were 
Plotinus and Origen. Being, for the most part, 
Orientals, formed by the study of Gr. learn- 
ing, their writings are strikingly characterised, 
e. gr. those of Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, 
Iamblichus, Porphyrius, by a strange mixture 
of Asiatic and European elements, which had 
become amalgamated in Alexandria, owing 
io the mingling of the eastern and western 
races in its population, as well as to its situa- 
tion and commercial intercourse. Their philo- 
sophy had a great influence on the manner, 
| in which Christianity was received and taught 
in Egypt. The principal Gnostic systems 
had their origin in Alexandria. The leading 
teachers of the Christian catechetical schools, 
which had risen and flourished together with 
| the eclectic philosophy, had imbibed the spirit 
of this philosophy. The most violent religious 
controversies disturbed the Alexandrian church, 
until the orthodox tenets were established in 
it by Athanasius in the controversy with the 
Arians—Among the scholars of Alexandria 
are to be found great mathematicians, as Euclid, 
_the father of scientific geometry ; Apollonius of 
Perga in Pamphylia, whose work on Conic 
Sections still exists; Nicomachus, the Ist sci- 
entific arithmetician ;—astronomers, who em- 
ployed the Egyptian hieroglyphics for marking 
the northern hemisphere, and fixed the images 
and names (still in use) of the constellations ; 
who left astronomical writings, (e. gr. the Phe- 
nom. of Aratus, a didactic poem, the Spherica 
of Menelaus, the astronomical works of Era- 
tosthenes, and especially the Magna Syntaxis of 
the geographer Ptol.,) and made improvements 
in the theory of the calendar, which were after- 
wards adopted into the Julian calendar ;—na- 
tural philosophers, anatomists, as Herophilus 
and Erasistratus;—physicians and surgeons, 
as Demosthenes Philalethes, who wrote the first 
work on diseases of the eye;—Zopyrus and 
Cratevas, who improved the art of pharmacy, 
and invented antidotes ;—instructors in the art 
of medicine, to whom Asclepiades, Soranus and 
Galen owed their education ;—medical theorists 
and empirics, of the sect founded by Philirus. 
All these belonged to the numerous association 
of scholars continuing under the Roman do- 
minion, and favored by the Roman emperors, 
which rendered Alexandria one of the most 
renowned and influential seats of science in 
antiquity.—The best work on the learning of 
Alexandria is the prize-essay of Jacob Matter ; 
Sur U Ecole d’ Alexandrie, (Encycl. Amer. 1,164.) 
—We alluded, near the commencement of the 
Present article, to the literary Canon, settled by 
the xrammarians of Alexandria. We will now 
proceed to give its details. 1. Epic Poets: Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, Pisander, Panyasis, Antimachus. 
2. Jambic Poets; Axchiiechus, Simonides, Hip- 
ponax. 3. Lyric Poets: Aleman, Alemns, Sap- 
pho, Stesichorus, Pindar, Bacchylides, Ibycus, 
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nus, Mimnermus, Philetas, Callimachus. 5. Trae _ 
gic Poets: (First Class:) Aischylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Io, Achæus, Agatho. (Second Class, 
or Tragic Pleiades): Alexander the Aitolian, 
Philiscus of Corcyra, Sositheus, Homer the 
younger, Æantides, Sosiphanes, or Sosicles, 
Lycophro. 6. Comie Poets, (Old Comedy): 
Kpicharmus, Cratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, 
Pherecrates, Plato; (Middle Comedy,) Anti- 
phanes, Alexis; (New Comedy,) Ménander 
Philippides, Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus, 
7. Historians: Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
pho, Theopompus, Ephorus, Philistus, Anaxi- 
menes, Callisthenes. 8. Orators, (The ten Attic 
Orators,) Antipho, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Iszeus, Aischines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hy- 
perides, Dinarchus. 9. P/ulosophers: Plato, 
Xenopho, Æschines, Aristotle, Theophrastus. 
10. Poetic Pleiades, (7 poets of the same epoch 
with one another,) Apollonius the Rhodian, Ara- 
tus, Philiscus, Homer the younger, Lycophro,. 
Nicander, Theocritus.—This literary Canon was 
the work of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
received its last finish from Aristarchus. Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, i86.] 

Axxxickcus, a surname of Apollo, from his 
delivering mankind from plagues. [The epi- 
thet is derived from ZaéZw and xaxoy* the same 
with amorearauios, and Lat. averruncus, and 
applied also to other deities, particularly to 
Jupiter and Hercules. Fischer, ad Aristoph. 
Plut. 359,— Creuzer, Symb. 2, 255.] 

Axrxinus, [a native of Elis, the disciple of 
Eubulides, and a member of the Megaric sect. 
He set himself in array against almost all of 
his contemporaries, who were in any way dis- 
tinguished for talent, such as Aristotle, Zeno, 
Menedemus, Stilpo, and the historian Ephorus. 
In particular he vented the most calumnious 
imputations against Aristotle, and wrote a work 
containing pretended conversations between 
Philip and Alexander of Macedo, in which the 
character of the Stagyrite was very rudely 
assailed. Full of vanity and self-conceit, he 
retired to Olympia for the purpose, as he gave 
out, of establishing a sect, to which he wished 
to give the appellation of Olympiac; the un- 
healthy state of the neighbourhood, however, 
and its deserted condition, except at the period 
of the games, caused his disciples to abandon. 
him. He died in consequence of being wounded 
in the ‘foot by the point of a reed, as he was 
bathing in the Alpheus. Diog. L. Vit, Huctid. | 

Axexis, J. a comic poet, 336 B. c. of Thu- 
rium, who wrote 245 Comedies, of which some 
few fragments remain. [ Grotius’s Eæcerpta ex 
Trag. et Com, Gr. Paris, 1626. Ato. | I. A 
statuary, disciple to Polycletes, 87 Olym. Péin. 
34, 8. 

P. Avrznus Varus, [a barber of Cremona, 
who, growing out of conceit with his line of 
business, quitted it and came to Rome. Here 
he attended the lectures of Servius Sulpicius, a 
celebrated lawyer of the day, and made so great 
proficiency in his studies, as to become even- 
tually the ablest lawyer of his time. His name 
often occurs in the Pandects. He was advanced 
to some of the highest offices i the empire, and 
was at last made consul, A.U. C. 755. (Compare 
the comnivutators on Horace, Serm. 1, 3, 130.) 
In some editions of Horace, Alfenus is styled 
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Sutor, “a shoemaker.” Bentley, however, ori 
the authority of 2 MSS., one of them a MS. 
copy of Acro; changes the lection to fonsor, “ a 
barber.” His. emendation has been very ge- 
nerally adopted.] 

Axcipum, [a town of Latium, on the Via 
Latina, situate in a hollow about 12 miles from 
Rome. Antiquaries seem to agree in fixing its 
position at /’ Osteria dell’ Aglio. Holstein, Adnot. 
158.—Vulp. Lat. Vet. 15,1. p. 248. Nibby, Viag. 
Antiq. 2, 62.] 

[Atetpus, a chain of mountains in Latium, 
stretching from the rear of the Alban mount, 
and running parallel to the Tusculan hills, be- 
ing separated from them by the valley along 
which ran the Via Latina. The neighbourhood 
is remarkable for the numberless conflicts be- 
tween the Roman armies, and their unwearied 
antagonists, the AZqui and Volsci. Mount 
Algidus, in fact, was advantageously placed for 
making inroads on the Roman territory, either 
by the Via Latina, or the Via Lavicana. The 
woods of the bleak Algidus are a favorite 
theme with Horace. (Od. 1, 21, 6. 3, 23, 9.4, 
4,58.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 48.) This moun- 
tainous range was sacred to Diana (Hor. Carm. 
Sec. 69.) and to Fortune. (Liv. 21, 62.] 

Aira, Aura, or Arrua, [a town of Sam- 
nium, north-west of the Vulturnus, famous for 
the large-sized drinking cups made there; now 
Ay S Diss. sopr. le Antich. Alif. Liv. 

j 25. 

Armenrtus, C. [a Roman historian, who 
flourished ‘during the period of the 2d Punic 
war, of which he wrote fan account in Greek. 
He was the author also of a biographical sketch, 
in Latin, of the Sicilian rhetorician Gorgias of 
Leontium, and of a work de Re Militari. This 
last-mentioned production is cited by Aul. Gel- 
lius, and is acknowledged by Vegetius as the 
foundation of his more elaborate commentaries 
on the same subject. (Dunlop’s Rom. Lit.2, 25.)] 

Aumpx, a town of Caria, [south-east of 
Stratonicea, near Mogla. ] 

Auirruoruivs, a son of Neptune, Hearing 
that his father had been defeated by Minerva, 
in his dispute about giving a name to Athens, 
he went to the citadel, and endeavoured to cut 
down the olive, which had sprung from the 
ground and given the victory to Minerva ; 
but in the attempt he missed his aim, and cut 
his own legs so severely, that he instantly ex- 
pired. 

ALLA, [a river of Italy, running down, ac- 
cording to Livy, from the mountains of Crus- 
tuminum, at the 11th mile-stone, and flowing 
into the Tiber. It was crossed by the Via Sa- 
laria, about 4 miles beyond the modern Marci- 
ghano, and is now the dia. Cluv. (ital. Ant. 
1, 707.) is mistaken when he identifies the Allia 
with the Rio di Mosso, as that rivulet is much 
beyond the given distance from Rome. (Niboy, 
Vie degli Ant. 87.) On its banks the Romans 
were defeated by the Gauls under Brennus, 
July 17th, B. c. 387.: 140/000. Romans were 
either killed, or put to flight. Hence in the 
Roman Calendar, “ Alliensis dies” was marked 
as a most unlucky day. (Liv. 5, 37.— Flor. 1, 
13.— Plut. Cam.) ` The true name of the river 
is Alia, with the first vowel short, Our mode 
of pronouncing and writing the name is derived 
from the en whe lengthened the initial 
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vowel by the duplication of the consonant, 
(Nieb. Rom. Hist. 2, 291.] “i A 
ALLÕBRÕGES, [a people of Gallia, between: 
the Isara or Isere, and the Rhodanus or Rhone, — 
in the country answering to Dauphiné, Pied- — 
mont, and Savoy. Their chief city was Vienna, 
now Vienne, on the left bank of the Rhodanus, 


13 miles below Lugdunum or Lyons. They FI 


were finally reduced beneath the Roman power 


by Fab. Maximus, who hence was honored with | 


the surname of Allobrogicus. (For the par- 
ticulars of this war, consult Thierry, Hist. des 
Gaul. 2, 168, &c.) At a later day we find the 
ambassadors of this nation, at Rome, tampered 
with by Catiline, but eventually remaining firm 
in their allegiance. (Sallust, Cat.40.—Cic. Cat. 
3, 3.) The name Allobroges means “ High- 
landers,” and is formed from Æ}, “ high,” and 
Broga, “ land? Adelung’s Mithr. 2, 50.] 

Amo, a small river near Rome, falling into 
the Tiber. [Now, the Dachia, a corruption of 
Aqua @ Acio. At the junction of this stream 
with the Tiber, the priests of Cybele, every 
year, on the 25th March, washed the statue and 
sacred things of the Goddess. See Lara. 
(Ovid, Fast. 4,337.—Lucan, 1, 600.) Compare 
Vales et Lindenbr. ad Amm. Marcell, 23, 3.— 
Lucan, ed. Cort. et Weber, 1, 157.] 

Auda, festivals at Athens in honor of Bac- 
chus and Ceres, by whose beneficence the 
husbandmen received the recompense of their 
labors. The oblations were the fruits of the 
earth. Ceres has been called, from this, Aloas 
and Alois. [All these names (Aloa, {Aloas, 
and Alois) are derived from the Gr. daws, “a 
threshing-floor”’ According to Philochorus, 
(p. 86. Fragm.) the Aloa was a united festival 
in honor of Bacchus, Ceres, and Proserpina. - 
Corsini, Fast. Att, 2, 302.—Bergler ad Alciphr. 
1, 33. 2, 3.] 

Anorus, a giant, son of Titan and Terra. 
He married Iphimedia, by whom Neptune had 
two sons, Othus and Ephialtus. Aloeus edu- 
cated them as his own, and from that circum- 
stance they have been called Aloides. They 
made war against the gods, and were killed by 
Apollo and Diana. They grew up 9 inches 
every month, and were only 9 years old, when 
they.undertook their war. ‘They built the town 
of Ascra, at the foot of Mt. Helicon. Paus. 9, 
29.—4in. 6, 582.—Ho. Od. 11, 304. [Aloeus 
is “the man of the threshing-floor,” (@aws,) the 
agriculturist: Iphimedia is “the very wise 
female,” (ig. and wide.) She goes forth along 
the shores of the sea, evincing more attach- 
ment for the god of the Ocean than for her own 
husband, and she becomes the mother, by Nep- 
tune, of Otus and Ephialtes. These Aloide are 
wild giant-spirits, the offspring of the humid 
principle: they are the powers of the humid 
empire, and their very names carry something 
fearful along with them. One is called Otus, 


| CQros,) “the owl,” the bird of night: the other 


is styled Ephialtes, ‘he who leaps on one,” the 
ageressor,the genius who oppresses and torments, 
the night-mare. (Creuzer und Hermann, Brige, 
&c. 146.) Their might is as gigantic as their 
stature. They contend with the very gods; 
they heap Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Olym- 
pus; they lay claim tu the hands of goddesses, 
Otng to that ot Diana, and Ephialtes to that of 
Juno; they bind in felters the god of war, On 
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_ the other hand, they found cities, and establish 
in Beotia the worship of the Muses.—All this 
is allegorical, and is intended to represent the 
land of the coast, and of maritime countries, in 
_ conflict with the sea, as well as the physical 
changes produced in the respective basins of the 
_ Peneus and the Asopus. Invain does the man 
of the threshing-floor, the agriculturist, (Aloeus,) 
exert his every effort: the earth, his faithless 
Spouse, has constant commerce with the sea, and 
_ brings forth, at last, gigantic volcanic powers, 
| _which obscure the light of day, intercept the air, 
| and impede respiration, dark and oppressive 
| masses and powers. (Creuzer, Symb. 2, 386.) 
Compare the explanations of Müller and 
Welcker, the former of whom regards the le- 
| gend of the Aloides in an historical, the latter 
in a mythological point of view.— Creuzer’s 
Symb. par Guigniaut, 2, n. 3. on ch. 3. bk. 5.) 

- Axorpes and Axorp#, the sons of Aloeus. 
See Aloeus. 

_ Auber, I. daughter of Cercyo, king of Eleu- 
sis, had a child by Neptune, whom she ex- 
posed in the woods, covered with a piece of her 

- gown. The child was preserved and carried to 
Alope’s father, who, on knowing the gown, or- 
dered his daughter to be put to death. Nep- 
tune, who could not save his mistress, changed 
her intoa fountain. The child was called Hip- 
pothoo, and placed by Theseus on his grand- 
father’s throne. Paus. 1, 5, 39.—Hygin. fab. 
187. II. One of the Harpies. Fab. 14. 

| [IIL A town of Thessaly, situate, according to 
| . Steph. B. (v.’Aasx7z,) between Larissa Cremaste 
and Echinus. (Compare Strabo, 9, 432.—Pomp. 

Met.2, 3.) Itis probably the same with the 


tains its name on the shore of the Melian gulf, 
below Makalla. (Cramers Anc. Gr. 1, 411.) 
——IV. A town of the Locri Ozole, according 
‘to Strabo, (9, 427.) It is perhaps no other than 
the Olpe of Thue. (3, 101.) V. A town of 
the Locri Opuntii, above Daphnus. It was 
here that, according to Thuc. (2, 26.) the Athe- 
nians obtained some advantages over the Lo- 
crians in a descent, which they made on this 
coast during the Peloponnesian war. ] 
Axopiicz, I. an island in the Palus Meotis, 
[near the mouth of the Tanais. Strabo and 
Ptol. call it Alopecia, (’AAwsx2xia,) but Pliny (4, 
26.) Alopece. 
rian Bosphorus, near Panticapeum, Constan- 
tine Porphyrog. (de adm. imp, c. 42.) calls it 
Atech ( Ariz.) ——III. A borough of Attica, 
north of Hymetius, and near the Cynosarges, 
consequently close to Athens. According to 
Herod. (5, 63.) it contained the tomb of Anchi- 
molius, a Spartan chief, who fell in the first 
expedition undertaken by the Spartans to expel 
the Pisistratide. According to Aischines (in 
Tim. 119.) it was not more than 11 or 12 stadia 
from the walls of the city. This was the borough 
or demus of Socrates and Aristides. It was 
enrolled in the tribe Antiochis. (Steph. B. v. 
*Arwatxn.) Chandler thought that he passed 
some vestiges belonging to it, in his journey 
from.Athens to Hymettus. Travels, 2, 30.] 
[AtoerconnEsus, a town on the northern 


coast of the Thracian Chersonese. It was an 
Æolian colony, according +o Scymnus, (v. 705.) 


and it is mentioned as one of the chief towns 


‘mountain. 


e, noticed by Scylax, (p. 24.,) and re- | 


II; An island in the Cimme- | 
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256.) Tt was taken by Philip, king of Macea 


| do, towards the commencement of his wars 


with the Romans, (Liv,31, 16.) According to 
Athen. (2, 60.) truffles of excellent quality grew 
near it. The site of the ancient town still re- 
tains the name of Alexi. Mannert, 7, 197.} 

ArrEnus, [a town of the Locri Epicnemidi, 
south of Thermopyle, whence, as Herod. (7, 
229.) informs us, oaia and bis little band 
drew their supplies; also called Alpeni; pro- 
bably the same town which Aischines (de Fals. 
Leg. 46.) names Alponus, since he describes it 
as being close to Thermopyle. | 

Axpss, [a chain of mountains, separating 
Italia from Gallia, Helvetia, and Germania. 
Their name is derived from their height, Æp 
being the old Celtic appellation for a lofty 
(Adelung, Mith. 2, 42.) They ex- 
tend from the Sinus Flanaticus, or Gulf of Car- 
nero, at the top of the Gulf of Venice, and the 
sources of the river Colapis, or Kudpe, to Vada 
Sabatia, or Savona, on the Gulf of Genoa, The 
whole extent, which is in a crescent form, Livy 
makes only 250 miles, Pliny 700 miles. The 
true amount is nearly 600 British miles. They 
have been divided by both ancient and modern 
geographers into various portions, of which the 
principal are, 1. The Maritime Alps, (Alpes 
Maritime,) beginning from the environs of 
Nice, (Nicxa,) and extending to Mons Vesulus, 
Monte Viso, 2. The Cottian Alps, (Alpes Cot- 
tiæ,) reaching from the last-mentioned point to 
Mt. Cenis. (See Cottius.) 3. The Graian Alps, 
(Alpes Graiz,) lying between Mont Iseran and 
the Little St. Bernard inclusively. The name 
Graie is said to refer to the tradition of Her- 
cules having crossed over them on his return 
from Spain into Italy and Greece, 4. The 
Pennine Alps, (Alpes Pennine,) extending from 
the Great St. Bernard to the sources of the 
Rhone and Rhine. The name is derived from 
the Celtic Penn, “ a summit,” and not, as Livy 
and other ancient writers, together with some 
modern ones, pretend, from Hannibal having 
crossed into Italy by this path, and who, there- 


| fore, make ‘the orthography Penine, from Pæ- 
| mus. 


5. The Rhætic or Tridentine Alps, (Alpes 
Rhæticæ sive Tridentinz,) from the St. Gothard, 
whose numerous peaks bore the name of Adula, 
to Mt. Brenner in the Tyrol. 6. The Noric 
Alps, (Alpes Noricæ,) from the latter point to 
the head of the river Plavis, or ¿a Piave. 7. The 
Carnie or Julian Alps, (Alpes Cornice sive 
Juliz,) terminating in the Mons Albius on the 
confines of Illyricum.—It was not till the reign. 
of Augustus that the Alps became well known. 
That emperor finally subdued the numerous and 
savage clans, which inhabited the Alpine val- 
leys, and cleared the passes of the banditti, 
which infested them. He improved the old 
roads, and constructed new ones; and finally 
succeeded in establishing a free and easy com- 
munication through these mountains. (Strabo, 
4,204.) It was then that the whole of this 
great chain was divided into the 7 portions, 
which have just been mentioned. Among the 
Pennine Alps is Mt. Blanc, 14,676 feet high. 
The principal passes at the present day are, that 
over the Great St. Bernard, that over Mont 
Simplon, and that over Mont St. Gothard. The 
manner im which Hannibal is said to have ef 


of the Chersonese by Demosthenes (de Cor, | fected his passage over these oo is now. 
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generally regarded as a fiction, (See Hannibal, 
under which article some remarks will also be 
offered on the route of the Carthaginian com- 
mander in crossing the Alps.) Besides the di- 
visions of the Alps already mentioned, we some- 
times meet with others, such as the Lepontine 
Alps, (Alpes Lepontiz,). between the sources of 
the Rhine and the Lacus Verbanus, (Lago Mag- 
giore ;) the Alpes Summe, (Ces. B. G. 3,1. 4, 
10.) running off from the Pennine Alps, and 
reaching as far as the lake Verbanus; &c.] 

Apuesisa@a, daughter of the river Phygeus, 
[others give her name as Arsinoe, see Alemzo, | 
married Alcmæo, son of Amphiaraus, who had 
fled to her father’s court after the murder of his 
mother. She received, as a bridal present, the 
fatal collar and robe, which had been given to 
Eriphyle, to induce her to betray her husband 
Amphiaraus. Alcmeo, being persecuted by the 
manes of his mother, left his wife by order of 
the oracle, and retired near the Achelous, whose 
daughter Callirrhoe he married. Callirrhoe had 
two sons by him, and begged of him, as a pre- 
sent, the collar and robe, which were then in 
the hands of Alphesibæa, He endeavoured to 
obtam them, and was killed by Temenus and 
Axio, Alphesibcea’s brothers, who thus revenged 
their sister, who had been so innocently aban- 
doned, Hygin. 244.—Propert. 1, 15, 15.— 
Paus. 8, 24, 

Axruévs, [a river of Peloponnesus, flowing 
through Arcadia and Elis. Few streams are so 
celebrated in antiquity. It rose in the Laconian 
border of Arcadia, about 5 stadia from Asea, 
and mingled its waters, at its source, with those 
of the Eurotas. The united streams continued 
their course for the space of 20 stadia, when 
they disappeared in a chasm. The Alpheus 
was seen to rise again at a place called Pegæ, 
(nyai) or “ the sources,” in the territory of 
Megalopolis, and the Eurotas in that of Bel- 
mina, in Laconia. (Paus. 8, 44, 54.— Strabo, 
8, 343.) Sir W. Gell (Itin. of the Morea, p. 
139.) states, that the Alpheus rises near the 
Khan of Francobrysso, and, after falling again 
into a lake close to the village of Anemoduri, 
makes its last appearance in the plains of Si- 
nano. The Alpheus flows into the Sicilian sea, 
having traversed Arcadia and Elis, and received 
in its course the waters of numerous tributary 
streams, Here, however, as the poets reported, 
ats career did not terminate, for, flowing still 
beneath the ocean, it hastened to mingle its 
waters with those of the fountain Arethusa, 
near Syracuse. The god of the river, it was 
said, had fallen in love with the nymph Are- 
thusa, and had pursued her until she was 
changed into this fountain by Diana, If any 
thing was thrown into the Alpheus in Elis, it 
never failed, according to the popular belief, to 
re-appear, after some time, swimming on the 
waters of the fountain of Arethusa. (Pind. 
Olymp. 3, 37. 8, 12.— Nem, 1, 1.—Mosch. Idyll. 
8.— din, 3,692.)—Compare Paus. 5,7.—S. 
6, 269; 8, p. 343.) The modern name of the 
Alpheus is Rouphia. Carli gives an ingenious 
and somewhat plausible solution to the fable of 
the union of the Alpheus, and the fountain Are- 
thusa, He supposes, that we have here an old 
tradition, which points to the time, when Sicil 
and Greece were not disunited by the sea w 
formed parts us a same country, i 
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and when the 
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Mediterranean was as yet a small lake, (Zet 
tres Americaines, 2, 223. Fr. transi. and see 
Mediterraneum Mare. 

ALPHIUS Ayitus, ch Roman poet, who wrote 
an account of illustrious men, in 2 volumes. 
Terentianus Maurus has cited some verses of 
the work having reference to the story of Ca- 
millus and the schoolmaster of Falisci. Com- 
pare Burm. Anthol. Lat. 1, 452.] ti 

Axrinus, Cornetius, [a wretched poet, ridi- 
culed by Horace, (Serm. 1, 10,36.) In describ- 
ing Memno, slain by Achilles, he kills him, as 
it were, according to Horace, by the miserable 
character of his description. So also the same 
poet is represented by the Venusian bard, as 
giving the Rhine a head of mud. Who this 
Alpinus actually was, cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained, and no wonder, since it would have 
been strange, if any particulars of so con- 
temptible a poet had escaped oblivion. Cru- 
quius, without any authority, discovers in Alpi- 
nus the poet Corn. Gallus, the friend of Virgil, 
Nor is Bentley’s supposition of any great value. 
According to this latter critic, Horace alludes, 
under the name of Alpinus, to Furius Bibacu- 
lus; and Bentl. thinks that the appellation was 
given to him by Horace, either on account of 
his being a native of Gaul, or because he de- 
scribed in verse the Gallic war, or else, and 
what Bentl. considers most probable, in allusion 
to a foolish line of his composing, “ Jupiter hi- 
bernas cana nive conspuit Alpes.” 

Auris, a small river, falling into the Danube. 
[ Mannert (3, 510.) supposes this to have been 
the same with the Ainus, or Inn. Herod. 4, 29.] 

Axsrum, [a maritime town of Etruria, south- 
east from Cære, now Palo. Sil. 8, 475.] 

Arruma, daughter of Thestius and Eury- 
themis, married Œneus, king of Calydo, by 
whom she had many children, among whom 
was Meleager. When Althea brought forth 
Meleager, the Parce placed a log of wood in 
the fire, and said, that as long as it was pre- 
served, so long would the life of the child just 
born be prolonged. The mother saved the 
wood from the flames, and kept it very care- 
fully; but when Meleager killed his two uncles, 
Althea’s brothers, Althza, to revenge their 
death, threw the log into the fire, and, as soon 
as it was burnt, Meleager expired. She was 
afterwards so sorry for the death, which she 
had caused, that she killed herself, unable to 
survive her son. See Meleager. (Ovid, Met. 
8, 4— Paus. 8, 45.—Apollod. 1, 8,2.) [Apollod. 
gives also another account, (1, 8, 3.) which 
appears to have been derived from Hom. (X. 9, 
525.) Compare Anion. Lib. 2., and Heyne, 
Obs. ad Apollod. l. c.] 

ALTHÆMĚNES, a son of Creteus, king of 
Crete. Hearing that either he or his brothers 
were to be their father’s murderer, he fied to 
Rhodes, where he made a settlement to avoid 
becoming a parricide, [and built, on Mt. Ata- 
byrus, the famous temple of Jupiter Atabyrius. ] 
After the death of all his other sons, Creteus 
went after his son Altheemenes: when he landed 
in Rhodes, the inhabitants attacked him, sup- 
posing him to be an enemy, and he was killed 
by the hand of his own son. When Althx- 
menes knew that he had killed his father, he 
entreated the gods to remove him; and the 
earth ımmediately opened, and swallowed him 
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‘up. “Apollod. 3, 2. [According to Diod: S., 


he shunned the society of men after the fatal 
deed, and died eventually of grief, 5, 59.] 

Axrinum, a flourishing city near Aquileia. 
[According to Cluv., the precise site of the 
„ancient Altinum seems uncertain. D’Anville, 
however, asserts, (Anal. Geogr. de V Ital. 84.) 
that its place is yet marked by the name of 
Altino, on the right bank of the river Silis, 
(Sile,) and near its mouth. According to 
Strabo, (5, p. 214.) the situation of Altinum 
‘bore much resemblance to that of Ravenna. 
The earliest mention of it is in Vell. Paterc. 
(2,76.) Ata later period of the Roman empire, 
it must have become a place of considerable 
note, since Martial compares the appearance 
of its shore, lined with villas, to that of Baise, 
(4, 25.) It was also celebrated for its wool, 
14, 153.] 

Auris, [the sacred grove of Olympia, on the 
banks of the Alpheus, in the centre of which 
stood the temple of Jupiter. It was composed 
of olive and plane-trees, and was surrounded 
by an enclosure. Besides the temple just men- 
tioned, the grove contained those of Juno and 
Lucina, the theatre and the prytaneum. In 
front of it, or, if we follow Strabo, within its 
precincts, was the stadium, together with the 
yace-ground or hippodromus. The whole forest 
was filled with monuments and statues, erected 
in honor of gods, heroes, and conquerors. Paus. 
mentions more than 230 statues; of Jupiter 
alone he describes 23, and these were, for the 


` most part, works of the first artists, (5, 13.) 


Pliny (34, 17.) estimates the whole number of 
these statues, in his time, at 3,000. The Altis 
contained also numerous treasuries, belonging 
to different Grecian cities, similar to those at 
Delphi. These were situate on a basement of 
Porine stone, to the north of the temple of 
Juno. See Olympia. | 

AxunriYum, fa town of Sicily, on the northern 
coast, not far from Calacta; now Alontio. Cic. 
(in Ferr. 4, 29.) calls the place Haluntium. ] 

Axyarrss, [a king of Lydia, father of Croe- 
sus, succeeded Sadyattes. He drove the Cim- 
merians from Asia, and made war against 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, the grandson of 
Deioces. He died after a reign of 57 years, 
and after having brought to a close a war 
against the Milesians. An immense barrow 
or mound was raised on his grave, composed 
of stones and earth. This is still visible within 
about 5 miles of Sardis or Sart. An eclipse 
of the sun terminated a battle between this 
monarch and Cyaxares. (Herod. 1, 16. 17, 
103.) On the chronology of this reign, consult 
Clinton’s Fasti Hell. 296, 298.—Larcher, Hist. 
@ Herod. 7, 537.) 

{ AtyrYus, a native of Alexandria, who wrote 
a work on music, entitled Eizayayn Moveixn, Or 
“ Introduction to Music.” He divides the whole 
musical art into 7 portions: 1. Sounds; 2. In- 
tervals; 3. Systems; 4. Kinds; 5. Tones; 6. 
Changes; 7. Compositions. He treats, how- 
ever, of only one of these, the 5th; whence 
Meibomius concludes that only a fragment of 
his work has reached us. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the period, when Alypius 
flourished. Cassiod. (de Mus. sub fin.) believes 
that he was anterior to Ptol., and even to Euclid. 
De la Borde (Essai sur la Musique, 


AMA 
places him in the latter half of the 4th cent. 
after Christ. Of all the ancient writers on music, 
who have come down to us, he is the only one, 
through whom we are made acquainted with 
the notes employed by the Greeks ; so that with- 
out him our knowledge of ancient music would 
see WF circumscribed. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 
; 270. 

[Atyzza, a town of Acarnania, about 15 stadia 
from the sea, and, as Cic. informs us in one of 
his Letters, (ad Fam. 16, 2.) 120 stadia from 
Leucas. It appears to have been a place of 
some note, as it is noticed by several writers. 
The earliest of these are Scylax, (Perzp/. p. 13.) 
and Thue. (7, 31.) A naval action was fought 
in its. vicinity, between the Athenians under 
Timotheus, and the Lacedemonians, not long 
before the battle of Leuctra. (Xen. Hist. Gr. 
5, 4, 65.) Belonging to Alyzia was a port 
consecrated to Hercules, with a grove, where 
was at one time a celebrated group, the work 
of Lysippus, representing the labors of Her- 
cules; but a Roman general caused it to be 
removed to Rome, as more worthy to possess 
such a chef-d'œuvre. (Strabo, 10. p.459.) This 
port appears to answer to the modern Porto 
Candih. Cramer’s Anc. Gr., 2, 18.] 

[ AMAGETOBRIGA, or ÅMAGETOBRIA, a town 
of the Sequani, in Gallia Lugdunensis, sup- 
posed, by some, to correspond to the modern /a 
Muigte de Broie, in the territory of Pontalier, 
(Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr.) 

Amatruma, I. daughter of Melissus, king 
of Crete, fed Jupiter with goat’s milk. Hence 
some authors have called her a goat, and have 
maintained that Jupiter, to reward her kind- 
nesses, placed her in heaven as a constellation, 
and gave one of her horns to the nymphs, who 
had taken care of his infant years. This horn 
was called the horn of plenty, and had the power 
to give the nymphs whatever they desired. 
[Compare, in relation to this fable, Bottiger, 
Amalthea, 1, 18.—Creuzer, Symb. 4, 425.— 
Hök, Kreta, 1, 177.—The last of these writers 
(p.190.) finds, in the name Amalthea, the root 
Aue, “ nutrix.” |——II. A Sibyl of Cuma, 
called also Hierophile and Demophile. She is 
supposed to be the same, who brought 9 books 
of prophecies to Tarquin, king of Rome, &c, 
Farro.—Tibull. 2,5, 67. See Sibylle. 

Amarrunum, a gymnasium, which Atticus 
had opened in his country-house, called Amal- 
thea in Epirus, and provided with every thing, 
which could furnish entertainment, and convey 
instruction. Cic. ad Att, 1,13. [Ernesti, Clav. 
Cie. 
pie or Amanus, [a continuation of the 
chain of Mount Taurus, running from north- 
east to south-west. It is situate at the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean, near the Gulf 
of Issus, and separates Cilicia from Syria. The 
defile or pass in these mountains was called 
Portus Amanicus, or Pyle Syria. The modern 
name of the chain is, according to Mannert, 
Almadag ; but, according to D’Anville, 4l- 
Lucan. Strabo, 14.—Xen. Anab. 1, 4.] 

Amanvs, [a deity worshipped in Pontus and 
Cappadocia, and also called Omanus, and Anan- 
datus. (Tschucke, ad Strab. 11, p.512=4, 478.) 
Bochart identifies him with the sun, (Geogr. 
Sacr: 277.) and others with the Persian Hom, 


3, 133.) | a typo of the same SERA A thelial Symb, 
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2,164.) Mt. Amanus thus becomes the moun- 
‘tain of the sun, even as Lebanon appears in the 
Pheenician Cosmogony of Sanchoniatho.] 
Amaricus, [a son of Cynaras, king of Cy- 
prus, who, having fallen and broken a vase of 
erfumes, which he was carrying, pined away, 
toe either overpoweretl by the strong fragrance, 
or struck with grief at the loss, which he had 
sustained, The gods, out ofcompassion, changed 
him into the amaracus, oy sweet-marjoram, Serv. 
ad Æn, 1, 697. gives a somewhat different ac- 
‘count, and makes Amaracus, not a son, but an 
attendant, of the king’s. Fée, Flore de Virgile, 
p. 185. ] 
__Amaror, [a nation of Asia. Ptol. (5, 13.) 
laces them in the greater Armenia, on the 
borders of Media; Nearchus, Pliny, (6, 17.) 
and Strabo, (11.) in the mountains of Elymais, 
in Persia. Others assign Margiana as the 
country, in which they lived. It is possible 
that there were several tribes of this same name, 
spread over different countries, or perhaps seve- 
ral colonies of this people. Vossius thinks that 


all robbers and fugitives inhabiting the moun- | 


tains were called Amardi by the Persians. (oss. 


ad Pomp. Mel. 5.—Pomp, Mel, Fr, transi. 1, | 


202.) 


Amaryiuis, the name of a country-woman | 


in Virgil’s eclogues. Some commentators have 
supposed that the poet spoke of Rome under 
this fictitious appellation. [This supposition 
is a very improbable one. Consult Heyne, ad 
Virg. Eel. 1, 28.] 
_ Amarynruus, a village of Eubæa, [7 stadia 
from Eretria,] whence Diana is called Ama- 
rysia, and her festivals in that town Ama- 
rynthia.—Eubea is sometimes called Ama- 
tynthus. Paus: 1, 31.—[Strado, 10. p. 448,— 
Liv. 35, 38.] 
. AmisEnus, a small river of Latium, cross- 
ing the Pontine marshes, and falling into the 
‘Tyrrhene sea, [now, a Toppia.| Ain. 7, 685. 
Amasta, [or Amasia (Aydotia, by the later 
Greeks *‘Awucia,) a city of Pontus, on the river 
Iris, the origin of which is not ascertained, It 
was the birth-place of Mithridates the Great, 
and of Strabo the geographer. At a later pe- 
riod, when under the Roman sway, it became 
the capital of Pontus Galaticus, (Hierocdes, p, 
701 -) and bore on its coins the title of Me. 
tropolis. Strabo gives us a particular descrip- 
tion of his native city, (12, p. 561.) The 
modern Amasyah, or Amassia, is supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Amasea, Man- 
nert, 6, 2, 461.] 
Amäsıs, [or Amosis, an Egyptian, who, from 
having been a common soldier, became king of 
Egypt. He succeeded in gaining the favor 
of king Apries, and was despatched by that 
monarch to quell a sedition, which had broken 
out. As he was endeavouring to dissuade those, 
who had revolted, from the step, which they had 
taken, one of them came behind him, and put a 
helmet on his head, saying that he put it on him 
to make him a king. On that, Amasis was pro- 
claimed king by the insurgents, and he imme- 
diately marched against and defeated his former 
master, B.c. 569. He governed with prudence 
and energy. Vader his reign, Egypt enjoyed, for 
many years, uninterrupted pros erity. To pre- 
vent those offences, which an idle and overflow- 
ing population or commit, he ordained, that 
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every one of his subjects should yearly givean ` || 
account to the ruler of the nome or district, in [f 
which he resided, of the means of subsistence, — 


which he enjoyed, and the manner, in which he | 


lived, He shewed also an enlightened spirit, in 
the permission, which he granted to strangers, — 
and particularly to the Greeks, to visit Egypt: he 
gave them settlements along his coasts, and per- I 
mitted them to erect temples there for the per- | 
formance of their national worship. Solon was | 
one of those, who visited Egypt during the reign 
of this prince. Amasis espoused a Grecian 
female, a native of Cyrene: he displayed his 
attachment to the Greeks in various ways, and — 
contributed liberally, not only to the re-building 
of the temple at Delphi, but to the improvement 
and embellishment of many cities and temples — 
of Greece. In his own country he constructed — 
numerous magnificent works, in the massy and — 
gigantic style so peculiar to Egypt. He sub- 
jected also the isle of Cyprus, and made it tri- — 
butary to his crown. The prosperity of Amasis, 
however, was disturbed at last by the prepara- 


tions, which Cambyses, king of Persia, made {f 


to attack his kingdom. The Persian monarch 
had demanded the daughter of Amasis in mar- 
riage, but the father, knowing that Cambyses 
meant to make her, not his wife, but his con- 
cubine, endeavoured to deceive him by sending 
in her stead the daughter of Apries. The fe- 
male herself disclosed the imposition to Cam- 
byses, and the latter, in great wrath, resolved — 
to march against Egypt. The defection of 
Phanes, moreover, an officer among the Greek 
auxiliaries, and who fled to Cambyses on ac- 
count of some dissatisfaction with Amasis, — 
proved a serious injury to the Egyptian prince. 
The Greek informed Cambyses how he might 
pass the intervening deserts, and gave him also 
very important information respecting the king- 
dom, which he was about to mvade. Amasis 
escaped by death the perils, which threatened 
his country. He died s. c. 525, after a reign 
of 44 years, and the whole fury of the storm 
fell on his son Psammetichus. Cambyses, how- 
ever, determined not to be disappointed of his 
revenge, caused the body of the deceased mo- — 
narch to be taken from the royal sepulchre at 
Sai$; and, after having practised various indig- 
nities on it, commanded it to be burnt, an order 
equally revolting to the religious feelings of 
both the Persians and Egyptians. The story of 
Amasis and Polycrates is well known, (see 
Polycrates,) though the reason commonly as- 
signed for the former’s refusing to continue the 
alliance, is perhaps less worthy of eredit than 
that given by Diod. S. 1, 15. (Herod. 2, 162, 
3, 1.) Athen. (15, 25.) informs us, that Amasis 
first insinuated himself into the good graces of 
Apries, by a chaplet of flowers, which he pre- 
sented to him on his birth-day. The king, en- 
chanted with the beauty of the chaplet, invited 
him to a feast, which he gave on that occasion, 
and received him among the number of his 
friends. | 

Amastris, [I. a daughter of the brother of 
Darius Codom. Alexander intended giving 
her in marriage to Craterus, but in the confu- 
sion and political changes, which followed the 
death of the conquorur, the plan, of course, fell 
to the ground, and she became the wife of Dio- 
nystus, tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, (Memno, 
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| guardian of his children, on account of the in- 
_ fluence, which she enjoyed among the Macedo- 
| nians. She was subsequently married to Lysi- 
machus, and, though some time after sepa- 
rated from him by reason of the political move- 
- ments of the day, continued to enjoy high ¢on- 
sideration and respect. She founded a city at 
_ this period, and called it after her name. She 
` was murdered by her own sons, who were 
` punished by Lysimachus for the unnatural deed. 
——Il. A city on the coast of Paphlagonia, 
near the mouth of the Parthenius; founded by 
Amastris, the niece of Darius Codom., and the 
| ancient town of Sesamus served for its citadel. 
It is praised as a beautiful city by both the 
younger Pliny (Zp.10, 99.) and the later eccle- 
siastical writers. (Nicet. Paph.Or. in S. Hyacint. 
17.) Amastris, like Sinope, was built on a 
small peninsula, and had, in consequence, a 
double harbour. (Strabo, 12,544. The modern 
name is Amastro. Mannert, 6, 3, 25.| 
Amara, the wife of king Latinus. She had 
betrothed her daughter Lavinia to Turnus, 
before the arrival of Æneas in Italy. She 
zealously favored the interest of Turnus; and 
when her daughter was given in marriage to 
Æneas, she hung herself to avoid the sight of 
her son-in-law. Æn. 7, &c. 
- AmXruus, (gen. untis,) a city on the south- 
ern side of the island of Cyprus, particularly 
dedicated to Venus. The island is sometimes 
called Amathusia. [Amathus was afterwards 
styled Limmesol, but is now utterly destroyed. 
Its site, however, is still called Zimmesol An- 
tica.| Æn:10, 51.—Ptol. 5, 14, 

Amizdnzs or Amizdnipes, a nation of fa- 
mous women, who lived near the river Thermo- 
do in Cappadocia. [See at the end of this 
article.] All their life was employed in wars, 
and manly exercises. They never had any 
commerce with the other sex; but, only for the 
sake of propagation, they visited the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country for a few days, and 
the male children, which they brought forth, 
were given to the fathers. According to Justin, 
they were strangled as soon as born ; and Diod. 
S. says that they maimed them, and distorted 
their limbs. The females were carefully edu- 
cated with their mothers in the labors of the 
field ; their right breast was burnt off, that they 
might hurl a javelin with more force, and make 
a better use of the bow; from that circumstance, 
therefore, their name is derived, (æ, non, alos, 
mamma.) They founded an extensive empire 
in Asia Minor, along the shores of the Euxine, 
and near the Thermodo, where they were de- 
feated in a battle by the Greeks, [who, after 
their victory, endeavoured to carry them away 
in ships to their own country; but the Ama- 
zons, when at sea, rose on and overpowered the 
crews. Being ignorant of navigation, they were 
driven by the winds and waves to the shores of 
the Palus Mæotis. From theirintercourse with 
the Scythians in this quarter, sprang the Sar- 
mate.| Themyscyra was the most capital 
of their towns. Smyrna, Magnesia, Thyatira, 
and Ephesus, according to some authors, were 
built by them. Diod. 5. 1, 3. mentions a na- 
tion of Amazons in Africa, more ancient than 
those of Asia. Some authors, among whom is 
Strabo, deny the existence of the Amazons, but 
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jus, at his death, left her as the | Justin and Diod. S. particularly support it; and 


the latter says, that Penthesilea, one of their 
queens, came to the Trojan war on the side of 
Priam, and that she was killed by Achilles, and 
from that time the glory and character of the 
Amazons gradually decayed, and was. totally 
forgotten. The Amazons of Africa flourished 
long before the Trojan war, and many of their 
actions have been attributed to those of Asia. 
It is said, that after they had almost subdued 
all Asia, they invaded Attica, and were con- 
quered by Theseus. Their most famous actions 
were their expedition against Priam, and after- 
wards the assistance, which they gave him 
during the Trojan war; and their invasion of 
Attica, to punish Theseus, who had carried 
away Antiope, one of their queens. ‘They were 
also conquered by Belleropho and Hercules. 
Among their queens, Hippolyte, Antiope, Lam 
peto, Marpesia, &c. are famous. Curtius says, 
that Thalestris, one of their queens, came to 
Alexander, whilst he was pursuing his con- 
quests in Asia, for the sake of raising children 
from a man of such military reputation ; and 


that after she had remained J3 days with him . 


she retired into her country. The Amazons 
were such expert archers, that, to denote"the 
goodness of a bow or quiver, it was usual to 
call it Amazonian. én. 5, 311.— Jornand. 
de Reb. Get. 7—Philostr. Icon. 2, 5.—Justin, 2, 
4.— Curt. 6, 5.—Herod. 4, 110—Paus. 7, 2.— 


. Plut. Thes—Apollod, 2, 3. 5.— Hygin. 14. 163. 


[It seems probable, observes Knight (Ing. into 
the Symbol, Lang. &e. § 50.—Class. Journ. 23, 
238.) that the fable of the Amazons arose from 
some symbolical composition; on which the 
Greek poets engrafted, as they usually did, a 
variety of amusing fictions. The two passages 
in the Iliad, in which they are slightly men~ 
tioned, appear to be interpolations (3, 188. 
6, 186.) and of the tales, which have been cir- 
culated in later times concerning them, there is 
no trace in either of the Homeric poems, though 
so intimately connected with the subjects of 
both. There were 5 figures of Amazons in the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, (Piin. 348.) the 
rival works of 5 of the most eminent Greek 
sculptors, and, notwithstanding the contradic- 
tory stories of their having placed the ancient 
statue of the goddess, and been suppliants at 
her altar, (Paus. 5, 30. 7, 1.) it is probable that 
they were among her symbolical attendants ; 
or personifications of her subordinate attributes. 
In the great sculptured caverns of the island of 
Elephanta, near Bombay, there is a figure, evi- 
dently symbolical, with a large prominent fe- 
male breast on the left side, and none on the 
right. This figure has 4 arms; and of those 
on the right side, one holds up a serpent, and 
the other rests on the head of a bull; while of 
those on the left, one holds up a small buckler, 
and the other something which cannot be ascer- 
tained, (Niebuhr, Voy. 2, pl. 6.) It is proba- 
ble that, by giving the full prominent form of 
the female breast on one side, and the flat 
form of the male on the other, the artist meant 
to express the union of the two sexes in this 
emblematical composition; which seems to 
have represented some great deity of the peo- 
ple, who wrought these stupendous caverns, 
and which probably furnished the Greeks with 


their first notion of an a ee how- 
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ever, states (reo? cee. x.7.. 42.) that the right 
breast of the Sarmatian women was destroyed 
in their infancy, to qualify them for war, in 
which they served on horseback; and none 
was qualified to be a wife, till she had slain 3 
enemies. This might have been the foundation 
of some of the fables *concerning a nation of 
female warriors. The fine figure, nevertheless, 
of an Amazon, in Lansdowne House, probably 
an ancient copy of one of those above men- 
tioned, shews that the deformity of the one 
breast was avoided by their great artists, though 
the androgynous character is strongly marked 
throughout, in the countenance, limbs, and 
body.—Thus far the explanation of Knight; 
with this agrees the theory of Creuzer, so far as 
to make the legend a symbolical one. It dif- 
-fers, however, from that of Knight, in discard- 
ing the androgynous principle of the latter, and 
in making the fable rest on the virile character 
purposely given to the female. With Creuzer 
(Symb. 2, 175.) the Amazon is a virago, in 
the service of a worship at once sidereal and 
martial. In the Kalmuck tongue, according to 
Guigniaut, démeizaine signifies a female, strong 
and full of vigor. Creuzer, on the other hand, 
finds in the term Maza, which, in the language 
of the Tscherkasses, signifies “ the moon,” the 
root of the name Amazon ; and, according to 
him, the term is applied to a class of female 
lunar worshippers, with whom the loss of a 
breast is merely a symbolical indication of the 
continence, to which they rigorously condemned 
themselves. To this religious character was 
superadded one of a warlike nature, and a 
change of vestments and employments com- 
pleted the strange metamorphosis.—Constant 
(De la Religion, 2, 378.) also sees, in the story 
of the Amazons, the traces of a sacerdotal in- 
stitution.—If the theories here stated be not 
altogether incorrect, the conquests of the Ama- 
zons must refer to the spread of some early 
system of religion, and its victories over the 
dogmas of rival sects. Ritter (Vorhalle, p. 466.) 
finds, in the name Amazon (Am-azon), traces 
of the far-famed Asi of Scandinavian and orien- 
tal mythology. Compare Balbi, Introd. à ? At- 
das Ethnogr. &e. 117.) 

AMBARRI, a people of Gallia Celtica, related 
to the Ædui, [supposed to have dwelt on the 
Arar, a little north of its junction with the 
Rhodanus.] Ces. B. G. ity; 

[Ammarvari, sacred rites in honor of Ce- 
res, previous to the commencement of reaping, 
which were called sacra ambarvalia, because the 
victim was carried around the fields, (arva 
ambiebat.) See Arvales. 

AmsrAnum, a town of Belgium, [anciently 
Samarobriva, now Amuens.| Its inhabitants 
conspired against J. Cæsar. Ces. B. G. 2, 4. 

AmBIATINUS Vicus, a village of Germany, 
where the emperor Caligula was born. { Be- 
tween Confluentes and Baudobriga, supposed 
by some to be now Capelle on the Rhine; ac- 
cording to others Kénigstuhl.| Sueton. Cal. 8. 

AmBīIGATUS, a king of the Celtæ, in the time 
of Tarq. Priscus. Seeing the great population 
of his country, he sent his two nephews, Sigo- 
vesus and Bellovesus, with two colonies, “in 
quest of new settlements; the former towards 
the Hercynian woods, andj the other towards 


Italy, (Liv. "i fc.) [This is a mere fable, 
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owing its origin to the simultaneous emigrations ` | 
of two hordes of Gallic warriors. Compare 
Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 1, 39.] S 

AmBIðRIX, [a king of one half of the Ebu- 
rones in Gaul, Cativolcus being king of the 
other half; an inveterate foe to the Romans, 
who, after being defeated, narrowly escaped the 
pursuit of Cesar’s men. Ces. B. G. 6, 43.] 

Ampracta, [a celebrated city of Epirus, the 
capital of the country, and the royal residence 
of Pyrrhus and his descendants. It was situ- 
ate on the banks of the Aracthus or Arethon, a 
short distance from the waters of the Ambra- 
cian gulf. The founders of the place were said 
to have been a colony of Corinthians, headed 
by Tolgus or Torgus, who was either the brother 
or the son of Cypselus, chief of Corinth. (Strabo, 
7, p. 325.—Scymn. Ch. 452.) Other traditions, 
however, have represented it as already existing 
long before that period. (Anton. Iab.4.— Dionys. 
H. Ant. Rom. 1, 50.—Eust. ad Dionys. P.493.) 
It is certain, however, that it derived all its 
importance and celebrity from the Corinthian 
settlement established there about 650 years 
before Christ. It early acquired some mari- 
time celebrity by reason of its advantageous 
position, since it contributed 7 ships to the 
Greek fleet at Salamis, (Herod. 8, 45.) and 26 
to the Corinthians in their war with Corcyra. 
(Thuc, 1, 46.) It may be recollected from Aris- 
totle (Polit. 5, 4.) and Plut. (Amaz.) that it fell 
early under the dominion of tyrants; but this 
did not continue long, as we find it already a 
powerful and independent city towards the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, in which 
it espoused the cause of Corinth and Sparta. 
At a later period we find (Demosth. Phil. 3,85.) 
its independence threatened by Philip, whe 
seems to have entertained the project of annex- 
ing it to the dominions of his brother-in-law, 
Alexander, king of the Molossians. Whether 
it actually fell into the possession of that mo- 
narch is uncertain, but there can be no doubt 
of its having been in the occupation of Philip, 
since Diod. S. (17, 3.) asserts, that the Ambra- 
ciots, on the accession of Alexander the Great 
to the throne, ejected the Macedonian garrison 
stationed in their city. Ambracia, however, did 
not kong enjoy the freedom, which it thus re- 
gained; for, having fallen into the hands of 
Pyrrhus, we are told that it was selected by that 
prince as his usual place of residence. (Strabo, 
7. p. 325.—Liv, 38, 9.) Ovid (Ibis, v. 303.) 
seems to imply that he was interred there. 
Many years after, being under the dominion of 
the Ætolians, who were at that time involved in 
hostilities with the Romans, this city sustained 
a siege against the latter, almost unequalled in 
the annals of ancient warfare for the gallantry 
and perseverance displayed in defence of the 
place. (Polyb. fr. 22, 13.) Ambracia, at last, 
opened its gates to the foe, on a truce being 
concluded, and was stripped by the Roman con- 
sul, M. Fulvius Nobilior, of all the statues and 
pictures, with which it had been so richly 
adorned by Pyrrhus. From this time Ambracia 
began to sink into a state of insignificance, and 
Augustus, by transferring its inhabitants to 
Nicopolis, completed its desolation. (Strabo, 
l. c— Peus. 5, 23.) Most travellers and anti- 
quaries are /of opinion, that it must have stood 
near the town of Arta, which now gives its 
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! porgar ‘gulf. (Cramers Ane. Greece, 1, 
| Amwpgracrus Smus, [a gulf of the Ionian sea, 
between Epirus and Acarnania, Scylax (Pe- 
ripl. p. 13.) calls it the bay of Anactorium, and 
-observes, that the distance from its mouth to the 
farthest extremity was 120 stadia, while the 
entrance was scarcely 4 stadia broad. Strabo 
(7. p. 325.) makes the whole circuit 300 stadia. 
| This gulf appears to have abounded with every 
kind of fish; but the sort called xárgos was 
esteemed a particular dainty, according to the 
poet Archestratus, as quoted by Athen. Cramer's 
Ane. Gr. 1, 153.] 

Awsprines, [a Gallic horde, who invaded 
the Roman territories along with the Teutones 
and Cimbri, and were defeated with great 
slaughter by Marius. The name is thought to 
mean, “ dwellers on the Rhone,” (Amb-rones.) 
So Ambidravii, “dwellers on the Draave ;” 
| Sigambri, “ dwellers on the Sieg,” &c. Compare 

Pfister, Gesch. der Teutschen, 1, 35.] 
Amprdsia, [the celestial food, on which the 
gods were supposed to subsist, and to which, 
along with nectar, they were believed to owe 
their immortality. The name is derived from 
čubeoros, “immortal.” (Heyne, Excurs. 9. ad 
U.\. Obs.ad Hom. Il. p. 190.) There is a 
striking resemblance between the Grecian and 
Hindoo mythology in this respect. The 4m- 
vita, or water of life, recalls immediately to mind 
the Ambrosia of Olympus. (Od. 1, 359. where 
ambrosia and nectar appear to be used as 
“synonymous terms. Heyne, Exc. 9. ad It. 1.) 
In the Bhavagat-Geeta, moreover, the Ampitam 
appears as the drink of the Hindoo deities on 
Mount Meru, the Indian Olympus. (Pougens, 
Tresor des Orig. de la Lang. Fr.71.) In Ho- 
mer we find the term Ambrosia applied, in 
general, to food, unguents, divine odours, sweet- 
ness, &c. Buttmann (Leai/. 132.) remarks, that 
čuCgoros means “ undying,” and hence au6eo- 
ios, “ what appertains to a state unaffected by 
death:” ’AvEgocin, therefore, will denote any- 
thing calculated to bring about, or prolong, such 
a state, whether solids, fluids, the means of 
cleansing, &e. Creuzer, Symb. 2, 463. | 

Amsrostus, [bishop of Milan in the 4th cent. 
and one of the latest and most distinguished of 
what are denominated the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian church. He was born at Arelate, (Arles,) 
then the metropolis of Gallia Narbonensis, ac- 
cording to some authorities in 333, and to others, 
in 340. His father was the emperor’s lieute- 
nant in that district, and, after his death, Am- 
brose, who was the youngest of 3 children, re- 
turned with the widow and family to Rome. 
Here, under the instructions of his mother, and 
his sister Marcellina, who had vowed virginity, 
he ‘received a highly religious education, and 
that bias in favor of Catholic orthodoxy, by 
which he was subsequently so much distin- 
guished. It may also be inferred from his 
writings, that he was early instructed in Gr. 
and Roman learning. Having studied law, he 
pleaded causes in the court of the preetorian 
prefect, and was in due time appointed procon- 
sul of Liguria. He then took up his residence 
at Milan, where a circumstance occurred, which 
produced a sudden change in his fortunes, and 
transformed him from a civil governor into a 
bishop. Auxentius, bishop of Milan, the Arian 
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` leader in the west, died, and left that see vacant, 


when a warm contest for the succession ensued 
between the Arians and Catholics. In the 
midst of a tumultuous dispute, Ambrose ap- 
peared in the midst of the assembly, and ex- 
horted them to conduct the election peaceably. 
At the conclusion of his address, a child in the 
crowd exclaimed, “ Ambrose is bishop!” and, 
whether accidentally or by management, the 
result throws a curious light on the nature of 
the times; for the superstitious multitude, re- 
garding the exclamation as a providential and 
miraculous suggestion, by general acclamation 
declared Ambrose to be elected. After various 
attempts to decline the episcopal office, Ambrose 
at length entered on the discharge of its duties, 
and rendered himself conspicuous by his de- 
cided and unremitting opposition to the tenets 
of Arianism. To his zealous endeavours also 
was owing the failure of the attempt made by 
the remains of a pagan party to re-establish the 
worship of paganism. The strength and ability 
of Ambrose were such, that, although opposed 
to him on ecclesiastical pomts, Valentinian and 
his mother respected his talents, and, in mo- 
ments of political exigency, required his assist- 
ance. The most conspicuous act on the part of 
Ambrose was his treatment of Theodosius, for 
the massacre at Thessalonica. The emperor 
was consigned to a retirement of 8 months, and 
not absolved even then, until he had signed an 
edict, which ordained that an interval of 30 
days should pass before any sentence of death, 
or even of confiscation, should be executed. 
After having paid the funeral honors to Theo- 
dosius, who died soon after obtaining peaceable 
possession of the entire Roman empire, the 
bishop departed from this world, with a com- 
posure worthy of his firm character, in the year 
397, It is evident that Ambrose was one of 
those men of great energy of mind and tem- 
perament, who, in the adoption of a theory or a 
party, hold no middle course, but act with 
determination towards the fulfilment of their 
purposes. Regarded within their own circles, 
there is generally something in such characters 
to admire; and, beyond that, as certainly much 
to condemn. It must be conceded, however, 
that men resembling Ambrose effected much to 
advance the Roman Catholic church to the 
power, to which it afterwards attained, and by 
necessary sequence to the abuse of it, which 
produced the Reformation. The writings of 
this father are numerous, and the great object 
of almost all of them was to maintain the faith 
and discipline of the Catholic church, while 
some of them are written to recommend celibacy 
as the summit of Christian perfection. His 
best work is “ De Officiis,” intended to explain 
the duties of Christian ministers. The most 
accurate edition of his works is that of the 
Benedictines, Paris, 2 vols. fol. 1682-90. Gor- 
ton’s Biogr. Dict. 1, 67.] 

Amuryssus, [a city of Phocis, between 2 
chains of mountains, west of Lebedwa, and 
north-west of Anticyra. It was destroyed by 
the Amphictyos, but rebuilt and fortified by the 
Thebans before the battle of Cheronza. (Paus. 
10, 3. 36.) Its ruins were first. discovered by 
Chandler, near the village of Dystomo. Cramer’s 
Ance.. Gr. 2; 159.) i 

Amptpare, Syrian Rone ERNA lives, 
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who, in the dissolute period of Rome, attended 
festivals and assemblies as minstrels. [The 
name is supposed to be derived from the Syriac 
abub, or anbub, “a flute.” Compare Horace, 
Serm. 1, 2,1. Juvenal; 3, 62.] 

AmBŬLI, a surname of Castor and Pollux, in 
Sparta, and also of Jupiter and Minerva; [so 
named, it is said, from gu/0an, delay, because 
it was thought that they could delay the ap- 
proach of death.] 

Amixrs, a river of hell, whose waters no 
vessel could contain. Plato, de Rep. 10. 

Amunanus, a river of Sicily, near Mt. Ætna, 
[now Judicello. | 7 

Ameria, [one of the most considerable and 
ancient cities of Umbria. It lay south of Tu- 
der, in the vicinity of the Tiber. According to 
Cato, who is quoted by Pliny (3, 14.) Ameria 
could boast of an origin greatly anterior to that 
of Rome, having been founded, it is said, 964 
years before the war with Perseus, or 1045 years 
before the Christian era. Cic. in his defence of 
the celebrated Roscius, who was a native of 
Ameria, has frequent occasion to speak of this 
town. From him we learn its municipal rank, 
and {from Frontinus that it became a colony 
under Augustus. (Strabo, 5. p. 228.—Festus.) 
The small episcopal town of Amelia now re- 
presents this ancient city. ] 

Amrstritus, a town of Sicily, near the Ha- 
lesus. The Romans besieged it for 7 months, 
and it yielded at last after a 3d siege, and the 
inhabitants were sold as slaves. [it is called 
Myttistratus by Polybius, and Mystrato by 
Diod. S. It is now Mistretta, in the Val. de 
Demona.| Polyb. 1, 24. 

AMESTRIS, [queen of Persia, was wife to 
Xerxes. Having discovered an intrigue be- 
tween her husband and Artaynta, and imputing 
all the blame solely to the mother of the latter, 
she requested her from the king at a royal 
festival; and, when she had her in her power, 
cut off her breasts, nose, ears, lips, and tongue, 
and seut her home in this shocking condition, 
She also, on another occasion, sacrificed 14 
Persian children of noble birth, “ to propitiate,” 
says Herod. “ the deity, who is said to dwell 
beneath the earth,” 7, 114. 9, 110.] 

Amipa, [a city of Mesopotamia, taken and 
destroyed by Sapor, king of Persia ; re-peopled 
by the inhabitants of Nisibis, after Jovian’s 
treaty with the Persians, and by a new colony, 
which was sent to it; called also Constantia, 
from the emperor Constantius. From its an. 
cient walls, constructed with blagk stones, the 
Turks termed it Kara-Amid, although it is 
more commonly denominated Diar-Bekir, from 
the name of its district. Amm. Marceli. 18, 22. 
~—Procop. de B. P.1, 8.—Salmas. Exere. Plin. 
488.j 

Amma or AMMINEA, a part of Campania, 
where the inhabitants are great husbandmen. 
Its wine was highly esteemed. [The more 
correct opinion appears to be, that the Ammi- 
hean wine was so called, because made from a 
grape transplanted into Italy from Aminzum, 
a place in Thessaly. Macrob. however, asserts, 
that the Falernian wine was more anciently 
called Aminzan. Heyne, ad Virg, G. 2, 97.) 

Amınïas, a famous pirate, whom Antigonus 
employed against Apollod., tyrant of Cassandria, 
Polyen, 4, 18. 
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‘and came, 


[Amisinvs sinus, a gulf of the Euxine; east ` 
of the mouth of Halys, on the coast of Pontus, $ 
so called from the town of Amisus.] Seg 
[Amis¥a, now the Ems, a river of Germany, 
falling into the German ocean. ] n 


[Amisus, a city of Pontus, on the coast of — | 


the Euxine, north-west from the mouth of the — 
Iris; founded by a colony of Milesians; the 
largest city in Pontus next to Sinope, made by 
Pharnaces the metropolis of his kingdom ; now 
called Samsoun. (Strabo, 12,547.—Polyb. Bac 
de Legat. 55.—Mannert, 6, 2, 448.)] ko. 

Amirernum, [a city in the territory of the 
Sabines, the birth-place of Sallust the historian. 
It was situate a short distance below the southern 
boundary of the Preetutii, and its ruins are to be 
seen near S. Vittorino, a few miles to the north 
of Aquila. From Livy (10, 39.) we learn, that 
this town, having fallen into the hands of the — 
Samnites, was recovered by the Consul Sp. $j 
Carvilius, (a. u. c. 459.) Under the Romans 
it became successively a prefectura and a co- 
lony, as we are informed by Frontinus and se- 
veral inscriptions. (Romanelli, 3, 330.) In 
Ptol.’s time Amiternum seems to have been in- 
cluded among the cities of the Vestini. (Cra- 
mer’s Ane. Italy, 1, 319.)] 

[Ammocuostus, a promontory of Cyprus, 
whence by corruption comes the modern name 
Famagosta, or, more properly, Amgoste; now 
the principal place in the island.] i 

Ammo and Hammo, a name of J upiter, wor- 
shipped in Libya. [Seeat the end ofthis article. ] 
He appeared under the form of a ram to Bac- 
chus, who, with his army, suffered the greatest 
extremities for want of water, in the deserts of 
Africa, and shewed to him a fountain. On this, 
Bacchus erected a temple to his father under 
the name of Jupiter Ammo, i. e. sandy, [from 
Ğuizos or Pdpuos, “sand,” if we believe so fan- 
ciful an etymology.] The statue of the god. 
was represented with the visage, and with the 
horns of a ram. The ram, according to some, 
was made a constellation. The temple of Ju- 
piter Ammo was in the deserts of Libya, 12 
days’ journey from Memphis, in the midst of a 
beautiful Oasis. It had a famous oracle, which, 
according to ancient tradition, was established 
about 18 cent. before the time of Augustus, by 
2 doves, which flew away from Thebais in Egypt, 
one to Dodona, and the other to 
Libya, where the people were soon informed of 
their divine mission. The oracle of Ammo was 
consulted by Hercules, Perseus, and others; 
but when it pronounced Alexander to be the 
son of Jupiter, such flattery destroyed its long- 
established reputation, and in the age of Plu- 
tarch it was scarce known. Piin. 6, 29.—Herod, 
2, 54. — Hygin. fab. 133, &e. [Ammo, says 
Plut. (de Is. et Os. 354.) is the Egyptian name 
for Jupiter. This god was particularly wor- 
shipped at Thebes, called in the sacred books 
Hammon-no, “ the possession of Hammo,” and 
in the Sept. version (Ezek, 20.) the city of Am- 
mo, Iablonski derives the word Ammo, from 
Am-oein, “ shining.” According, however, to 
Champollion the younger, the term in question, 


fe) 
(Amon, or Amen,) denoted, in- the Egyptian 


| language, “ secret,” « concealed,” or, “ he who 


reveals his secret powers.” It is sometimes also, 
as the same writer informs us, united with the 
word Aneph, another appellation of the Supreme 
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| Being, and from this results the compound 

| Amenebis, (Amen-Neb,) which is found on a 

| Gr. inscription in the Greater Oasis. (Le- | 
tronne, Rech. sur VEg. 237.) The Gr. ety- 

mology of the name Ammo, from @yos, or 

| Wévpos, “ sand,” is fanciful and visionary, 
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must have misunderstood his informer. Ren« 
nell’s Geogr. of Herod. 593. | 
Ammoni, [a people of Africa, occupying what 
is now the Oasis of Siwah. According to He- 
rod. (2, 42.) the Ammonians were a colony of 
Egyptians and Asthiopians, speaking a lan- 
guage composed of words taken from both those 


and only affords another proof of the constant | 


_ whereas the 


habit, in which that nation indulged, of referring 
so many things to themselves, with which they 
had not in truth the slightest connexion, From 
all, which has been said by the ancient writers, 
it would appear very clearly that the allusion in 


the legend of Ammo ‘is an astronomical one. 


This is very apparent from the story told by 
Herod. (2, 42.) and which he received from the 
Eos of Thebes. According to this narrative, 

ercules was very desirous of seeing Jupiter, 
e god was unwilling to be seen; 
until, at last, Jupiter, yielding to his importu- 


_ nity, contrived the following artifice. Having 
_ separated the head from the body of aram, and 


flayed the whole carcase, he put on the skin 
with the wool, and in that form shewed him- 
self to Hercules. Now, if Hercules denote the 


sun, and aries, the first sign of the zodiac, the 
| whole may. be an allegory illustrative of the 


opening of the year—As regards the establish- 
ment of the oracle of Ammo, it may be ob- 
served, that the account respecting the 2 doves 
or pigeons, which is given by Herod., and has 
already been alluded to, came, as that historian 
informs us, from the priestesses of Dodona; 
whereas the priests of Thebes ascribed the 


| origin of the oracles at Dodona and in the 


Oasis of Ammo, to 2 Egyptian females, con- 
nected with the service of the temple at Thebes, 
and who had been carried away and sold into 
Slavery by certain Phoenicians. Herod., with 
no little plausibility, seeks to reconcile these 2 
statements, by conjecturing, that the Dodoneans 
gave the name of doves, or pigeons, to the 
females carried off, because they used a foreign 
tongue, and their speech resembled the chat- 
tering of birds; and the remark of the same 
Dodoneans, that the pigeons were of a black 
color, he explains by the circumstance of these 
females being, like the other Egyptians, of a 
dark complexion —In the Oasis of Ammo, and 
vicinity of the temple, was the famous Fons 
Solis, which, according to Herod., was warm at 
dawn, cool as the day advanced, excessively 
cold at noon, diminishing in coldness as the day 
declined, warm at sunset, and boiling hot at 
midnight. Browne, an English traveller, dis- 
covered in 1792, the site of the temple of Am- 
mo, in a fertile spot called the Oasis of Siwah, 
situated in the midst of deserts,5 degrees nearly 
west of Cairo. In 1798, Hornemann discovered 
the Fons Solis. In 1816, Belzoni visited the 
spot, and found the fountain situated in the 
midst of a beautiful grove of palms. He visited 
the fountain at noon, evening, midnight, and 
morning. He had unfortunately no thermo- 
meter with him, but judging from his feelings at 
those several periods, it might be 100° at mid- 
night, 80° in the morning early, and at noon 
about 40°. The truth appears to be, that no 
change takes place in the temperature of the 
water, but. in that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere; for the well is deeply shaded, and about 
60 feet deep. The account of Herod., who was 
never on the spot, is evidently incorrect, He 


nations.—The arable territory of the Oasis of 
Siwah is about 6 miles long, and 4 broad. The 
chief plantation consists of date trees; there 
are also pomegranates, fig-trees, olives, apricots, 
and bananas. A considerable quantity of a red- 
dish-grained rice is cultivated here, being a dif- 
ferent variety from that, which is grown in the 
Egyptian Delta. Italso produces wheat for the 
consumption of the inhabitants. Abundance of 
water, both fresh and salt, is found. The fresh- 
water springs are mostly warm, and are accused 
of giving rise to dangerous fevers, when used by 
strangers. The population of Siwah is capable 
of furnishing about 1,500 armed men. , Malte- 
Brun, 4, 173. Am. ed.| 

AnmonYus, [I. the preceptor of Plut., taught 
philosophy and mathematics at Delphi. He 
lived during the lst century of the Christian 
era, in the reign of Nero, to whom he acted as 
interpreter, when that monarch visited the temple 
at Delphi. Plutarch makes frequent mention 
of him in his writings, and particularly in his 
treatise on the inscription of the Delphic temple. 
II. Saccas, or Saccophorus, (so called be- 
cause in early life he had been a sack-bearer, ) 
a celebrated philosopher, who flourished about 
the beginning of the 3d century.. He was born 
at Alexandria, of Christian parents, and was 
early instructed in the catechetical schools esta- 
blished in that city. Here, under the Christian 
preceptors, Athenagoras, Panteenus, and Clem. 
Alex., by whom this school was successfully 
conducted, and who themselves united Gentile 
philosophy with Christian doctrine, he acquired 
a strong propensity towards philosophical stu- 
dies, and became exceedingly desirous of recon- 
ciling the different opinions, which at that time 
subsisted among philosophers. Porphyry (ap. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6, 19.) relates, that Ammo- 
nius passed over to the legal establishment, ae 
apostatised to the Pagan religion. Euseb. (Z. c. 
221.) and Jerome (De S. E. c. 55. p. 132.) on 
the contrary, assert, that Ammonius continued 
in the Christian faith until the end of his life. 
But it is probable that these Christian fathers 
refer to another Ammonius, who, in the 3d cen- 
tury, wrote a Harmony of the Gospels, or to 
some other person of this name} for they refer 
to the sacred books of Ammonius; whereas 
Ammonius Saccas, as his pupil Longinus at- 
tests, wrote nothing. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 4, 160. 
172.) It is not easy to account for the parti- 
culars related of this philosopher, but on the 
supposition of his having renounced the Chris- 
tian faith. It seems improbable, that a Chris- 
tian would have accepted the chair in a Pagan 
school, or would have been followed by disciples, 
who waged perpetual war against Christianity. 
That he was well acquainted with the Christian 
doctrine, and endeavoured to incorporate it into 
his system, will, however, be readily admitted. 
According to Hierocles, (de Fato, ap. Phot. Bibl. 
2, 461. Bekk.) Ammonius was induced to exe- 
cute the plan of a distinct eclectic school, by a 
| desire of putting an end to Ty contentions, 
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which had so long distracted the’ philosophical 
world. Ammonius had many eminent followers 
and hearers, both Pagan and Christian, who 
all, doubtless, promised themselves much illu- 
mination from a preceptor, who undertook to 
collect into a focus all the rays of ancient wis- 
dom. He taught his» select disciples certain 
sublime doctrines, and mystical practices, and 
was called Seodiduxros, “ the heaven-taught phi- 
losopher.” These mysteries were communicated 
to them under a solemn injunction of secrecy. 
Porphyry relates, that Plotinus, with the rest of 
the disciples of Ammonius, promised not to di- 
vulge certain dogmas, which they learned in his 
school, but to lodge them safely in their purged 
minds. This circumstance accounts for the fact 
mentioned on the authority of Longinus, that 
he left nothing in writing. Ammonius pro- 
bably died about the year 243. (Lnfield’s Hist. 
of Philos. 2, 58.— Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 5,119.) 
~ III. A Christian writer, a native of Alex- 
andria, who lived about 250 a. p. He wrote a 
Harmony of the Gospels, which Jerome cites 
with commendation, IV. The son of Her- 
mias, so called for distinction sake from other 
individuals of the name, was a native of Alex- 
andria, and a disciple of Proclus. He taught 
philosophy at Alexandria about the beginning of 
the 6th century. His system. was an eclectic 
one, embracing principles derived both from 
Aristotle and Plato. He numbered among his 
disciples, Zacharias, Asclepius, Damascius, and 
Simplicius. He cannot be regarded as an ori- 
ginal thinker : he was very strong, however, in 
mathematics, and in the study of the exact 
sciences, which rectified his judgment, and pre- 
served him, no doubt, from the extravagancies 
of the New Platonism. Ammonius has left 
commentaries on the Introduction of Porphyry; 
the Categories of Aristotle, together with a Life 
of that philosopher ; his treatise of Interpreta- 
tion; and Scholia on the first 7 books of the 
Metaphysics. Of the Commentaries on the 
Introduction of Porphyry we have the follow- 
ing editions: Gr. Venet. 1500. fol. 1546. 8vo. 
ap. Ald. ; Lat. Venet. 1569. fol—Of the Com- 
ment. on the Categories, and of that on the 
treatise of Interpretation, Ven. 1503. fod. 1546. 
Svo. et ap. Ald. Of the Comment. on the 
treatise of Interpretation alone, Ven. 1549. 8vo. 
Gr. et Lat. The Scholia on the Metaphysics 
have never been edited. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 
7, 123.) V. A priest of one of the Egyptian 
temples. He was one of the literary men, who 
fled from Alexandria to Constantinople after 
the destruction of the pagan temples. There 
he became, together with Helladius, one of the 
masters of Socrates, the ecclesiastical writer: 
this is a fact, which appears firmly established, 
and the reasons alleged by Valck. for placing 
him in the Ist or 2d cent. have been generally 
considered insufficient. Ammonius has left to 
us a work on Gr. Synonyms, &c. under the 
title, Teg? óuolwy xc} Dupouy Xiks, of very in- 
ferior merit. The best ed. is that of Valck., 
Lugd. Bat. 1739, 4to. An abridgment of this 
edition was published at Erlang, in 1787, 8vo. 
under the care of Ammon. Valck. ed. has also 
been reprinted entire, but in a more portable 
form, at Leipzig, 1822, 8vo. under the care of 
Schaefer, who has added the inedited notes of 
Kolencamp, ay Critical Letter of Segaar, 
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addressed to Valck, ‘and published ‘at Utrecht, 
in 1766, 8vo. See also the editions in the O 
ford Scapula, and Valpy’s Gr. Thes. We have 
also a treatise of Ammonius, Meg) dxueodoyiae, 
“On the improper use of words,” which has 
never been printed. ] z 

AmnTīsus, a port of Gnossus in Crete, [south- 
east from Gnossus, ] with a smallriver of the same 
name. [Od.19, 188.—Dionys. Nonn. 8, 114.] 

Amor, the son of Venus, was the God of- 
Love. See Cupido. am 

Amoreos, [now Amorgo, one of the Cyclades, 
and situate to the east of Nicasia. According 
to Scylax (Perip/. 22.) and Steph. B. it con- 
tained 3 towns, Arcesine, Ægialus, and Minoa. 
The former yet preserves its name, and stands on 
the northern extremity of the island. Æ gialus 
is perhaps Porto S. Anna. Minoa was the birth- 
place of Simonides, an Iambic poet, mentioned 
by Strabo, (10, p. 487.) and others. Amorgus 
gave its name to a peculiar linen dress manu- 
factured in the island. Paus. Lea. Att. ap. Eust. 
ad Dionys. P. p. 76.] 

AmpržLus, [I. a promontory of Crete, on the 
eastern coast, south of the promontory of Sam- 
monium; now Cape Sacre. (Ptol. 91.) Pliny 
(4, 12.) assigns to Crete a town of this same 
name; and there are, in fact, some ruins between 
the mouth of the river Sacro and the promontory, 
(Cramer’s Anc. Gr, 3, 372.) II. A promon- 
tory of Macedonia, at the eastern extremity of 
the peninsula of Sithonia, and forming the lower 
termination of the Sinus Singiticus. Livy (31, 
45.) calls it the Toronean promontory. | 

Ampe.tsYa, [called also Cote and Soloé, a 
promontory of Africa, on the coast of Maure- 
tania, and forming the point of separation 
between the Fretum Herculeum, (Straits of 
Gibraltar,) and the shore of the Western Ocean 5 
now Cape Sparte?, The ancient name Ampe- 
lusia refers to its abounding in vines, a signifi- 
cation, which Cofe is said to have in the Punic 
or Phenician tongue. Hamaker, Micell. Phen. 
247. Lugd. Bat, 1828, 4to. | 

AmPuiaraus, son of Oicleus, or, according 
to others, of Apollo, by Hypermnestra, was at 
the chase of the Calydonian boar, and accom- 
panied the Argonauts in their expedition. He 
was famous for his knowledge of futurity. He 
married Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, king 
of Argos, by whom he had 2 sons, Alemeo and 
Amphilochus. When Adrastus, at the request 
of Polynices, declared war against Thebes, Am- 
phiaraus secreted himself, not to accompany his 
brother-in-law in an expedition, in which he 
knew that he was to perish. But Eriphyle, 
who knew where he had concealed himself, was 
prevailed on to betray him by Polynices, who 
gave her, as a reward for her perfidy, a famous 
collar and robe. Amphiaraus, being thus dis- 
covered, went to the war, but previously charged 
his'son Alemzo to put to death his mother Eri- 
phyle, as soon as he was informed that he was 
killed. The Theban war was fatal to the Ar- 
gives, and Amphiaraus was swallowed up in his 
chariot by the earth, as he attempted to retire 
from the battle. [The earth, it is said, was split 
asunder by a thunderbolt, and this was ascribed 
to the kind interposition of Jupiter, who thus 
saved Amphiaraus from the dishonor of being 
killed by his pursuer.]} The news of his death 
was brought to Alcmæo, who immediately exe- 
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, cuted his father’s command, and murdered Eri- 
hyle.. Amphiaraus received divine honors after 
_ death, and had a celebrated temple and oracle 
at Oropos in Attica. His statue was made of 
white marble, and near his temple was a foun- 
tain, whose waters were ever held sacred. They 
_ only, who had consulted his oracle, or had been 
| delivered from a disease, were permitted to 
| bathe in it, after which they threw pieces of 
gold and silver into the stream. Those, who 
| consulted the oracle of Amphiaraus, first puri- 
fied themselves, and abstained from food for 24 
hours, and 3 days from wine, after which they 
| sacrificed a ram to the prophet, and spread the 
skin on the ground, on which they slept in ex- 
pectation of receiving in a dream the answer of 
the oracle. Plut. de Orac. Def. mentions, that the 
oracle of Amphiaraus was once consulted in the 
time of Xerxes by one of the servants of Mar- 
donius, for his master, who was then with an 
army in Greece; and that the servant, when 
asleep, saw in a dream a minister of the god 
approach him, who commanded him to be gone, 
and on his refusal threw a large stone at his 
| head, so that he believed himself killed by the 
J| blow. This oracle was verified in the death of 
| Mardonius, who was actually killed by the blow 
of a stone received on the head. Circ. de Div. 
1, 40.—Philostr. V. A. 2, 11—Od. 15, 243, 
§e.— Hygin. 70, 73, 128, 150.— Paus. 1, 34.— 
Apollod. 1, 8, &c. 
Ameuicrivess, [I.a biographer, who, accord- 
| ingto Diog. L., was condemned to die by poison. 
(Athen. 13, 5.) II. An Athenian orator, 
who, being banished from his country, retired 
to Seleucia, on the Tigris, and took up his resi- 
dence there under the protection of Cleopatra, 
daughter of Mithridates. He starved himself 
to death, because suspected by this princess of 
treason. Ionsius (de Script. Hist. Phil, 2, 15.) 
thinks that this is the same with the preceding. ] 
AmpuicryYo, son of Deucalio and Pyrrha, 
reigned at Athens after Cranaus, and first at- 
tempted to give the interpretation of dreams, 
and to draw omens. Some say that a deluge 
happened in his age, which destroyed the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Greece. Justin, 2, 6. 
Ampuicrydnes, the deputies of the cities 
and people of Greece, who represented their 
respective nations in. a general assembly. 
This august assembly consisted of 12 persons 
originally, sent by the Ionians, Dorians, Per- 
~ hebians, Beotians, Magnesians, Achzans, 
Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, A®nianians, 
Delphians, and Phocians. Other cities in pro- 


the council of the Amphictyos; and in the age 
of Antoninus Pius they were encreased to the 
number of 30. They generally met twice every 
year at Delphi, and sometimes sat at Thermo- 
pyle. [This council was principally instituted 
to unite together the various Grecian commu- 
nities in a common bond of amity, and make 
them mutually vigilant for the tranquillity and 
happiness of their common country. They 
were also the protectors of the Delphic oracle, 
the guardians of its treasures, and adjudged all 
differences arising between the Delphians and 
those, who came to consult the oracle. The 
name of this confederation, if we give credit to 
Androtio, as cited by Paus. (10, 8.) was ori- 
ginally Amphictiones, Ç AvPirioves,) and re- 


v 


cess of time sent also some of their citizens to | 


T 
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ferred to its being composed of the tribes; whicli 
dwelt round about. An alteration took place 
when Amphictyo, the son of Deucalio, founded 
a temple of Ceres at Thermopylæ, one of the 
places of assembling. From this time, we are 
informed, the confederation took the name of 
Amphictyones, (' AuQinrioves.) The best work on 
the Amphictyonic council is that of Tittmann, 
Berlin, 1812, 8vo. and which was crowned by 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. Tittm. refutes: 
the opinion of Sainte-Croix, who, in his work. 
entitled, Des Anciens Gouv. Fed. (Paris, 1799.) 
maintained that the object of the Amphictyonic 
assembly was not a political, but merely a reli- 
gious one.) When the Phocians plundered 
the temple of Delphi, the Amphictyos declared 
war against them, and this war was supported 
by all the states of Greece, and lasted 10 years. 
The Phocians, with their allies, the Lacedæ- 
monians, were deprived of the privilege of 
sitting in the council of the Amphictyos, and. 
the Macedonians were admitted in their place: 
for their services in support of the war. About. 
60 years after, when Brennus, with the Gauls, 
invaded Greece, the Phocians behaved with such. 
courage, that they were reinstated in all their 
former privileges. Before they proceeded to 
business, the Amphictyos sacrificed an ox to the 
god of Delphi, and cut his flesh into small. 
pieces, intimating that union and unanimity 
prevailed in the several cities, which they repre~ 
sented. Their decisions were held sacred andi 
inviolable, and even arms were taken up to en- 
force them. 

AmpuipAmus, a son of Aleus, brother to Ly- 
curgus; of the family of the Inachide. Paus. 
8, 4. 

AMPHDRÕMIA, a festival observed by private 
families at Athens, the 5th day after the birth: 
of every child. It was customary to run round 
the fire with a child in their arms; whence the 
name of the festivals, [rò rod dupidonpciv. | 

Ampuicenta, [a town of Messenia, near the 
river Hypsoeis. According to Hom. (J/.2, 593.) 
it belonged to Nestor. Some critics assigned it 
to Triphylia. Strabo, 8. p. 349.] 

Ampuiticnus, I. a son of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. After the Trojan war he left Argos, 
his native country, retired to Acarnania, and 


built there Argos Amphilochium,  [ Strabo,. 
7. p.326—.Apollod. 3, 7.] II. An Athenian: 


philosopher, who wrote on agriculture. 
de R. R.1. 

Ampuityrus, a soothsayer of Acarnania, who,. 
addressing Pisistratus in a fit of apparently di- 
vine inspiration, encouraged him to seize the: 
sovereign power of Athens. Herod. 1, 62. 

Ameurwomus and Anarrus, two brothers, 
who, when Catana and the neighbouring cities: 
were in flames by an eruption from Mt. Autna,. 
saved their parents on their shoulders. ‘The: 
fire, as it is said, spared them, while it con~ 
sumed others by their side; and Pluto, to re- 
ward their uncommon piety, placed them af‘cer 
death in the island of Leuce, and they received 
divine honors in Sicily. Val. Max. 5, 4. 

Ampnto, I. was son of Jupiter by Antiope, 
daughter of Nycteus, who had married Lycus, 
and had been repudiated by him, when he mar- 
ried Dirce. Amphio was born at the same birth 
as Zethus, on Mt. Cithero, where Antiope had 
fled to avoid the resentment eo "Tiii ; and the 


Varroy 
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2 children were exposed in the woods, btit pre- 
served by a shepherd. (See Antiope.) When 
Amphio grew up, he cultivated poetry, and 
made an uncommon progress in music. [ Mer- 


cury was his instructor in this art, and gave, 


him the lyre, by the sound of which he is said 
to have made the stones move, and to have thus 
built with them the walls of Thebes. He was 
the first, who raised an altar to his god.] Zethus 
and Amphio united to avenge the wrongs, which 
their mother had suffered from the cruelties of 
Dirce. They besieged and took Thebes, put 
Lycus to death, and tied his wife to the tail of 
a wild ball, which dragged her through preci- 
pices till she expired. The fable of Amphio’s 
moving stones, and raising the walls of Thebes 
at the sound of his lyre, has been explained by 
supposing that he persuaded, by his eloquence, 
a wild and uncivilized people to unite together, 
and build a town to protect themselves against 
the attacks of their enemies. [Consult Müller, 
Gesch, Hellen. Stiimme und St. 1, 227. That 
part of the story, which relates to the building 
of the walls of Thebes by the sound of the lyre, 
may be explained by the old Dorian and Æolian 
custom of erecting the walls of cities to the 
sound of musical instruments. |—Apollod. 3, 5. 
10.—Paus. 6, 6.—Propert. 3, 15.—Ovid, de 
Art, Am. 3, 323.—Stat. Theb. 1, 10.——II. A 
famous painter and statuary. Pin. 36, 10. 
AmremrõLes, magistrates appointed at Syra- 
cuse by Timoleo, after the expulsion of Dio- 
nysius the younger. The office existed for above 
300 years. Diod. S. 16. 
b AmpnreGrt1s, [a city of Thrace, near the 
mouth of the Strymo; founded by the Athe- 
nians in the vicinity of what was termed >Evwéc 
“Odo, or * the Nine Ways,” a spot so called 
from the number of roads, which met here from 
different parts of Thrace and Macedo. The 
occupation of the Nine Ways seems to have 
excited the jealousy of the Thracians, which 
led to frequent rencounters between them and 
the Athenian colonists, in one of which the 
latter sustained a severe defeat. (Thue. 1, 100.) 
After a lapse of 29 years, a fresh colony was 
sent out under the command of Agno, son of 
Nicias, which succeeded in subduing the Edoni. 
Agno gave the name of Amphipolis to the new 
city, from its being surrounded by the waters of 
the Strymo. (4, 102.—Scylax, p. 27. For 
the dates of the several attempts made by the 
Athenians to colonise Amphipolis, consult Ciin- 
ton’s Fasti Hell. 261.) Amphipolis soon became 
one of the most flourishing cities of Thrace ; 
and at the time of the expedition of Brasidas 
into that country, it was already a large and 
populous place. Its surrender to that general 
was a severe blow to the prosperity and good 
fortune of the Athenians ; and we may esti- 
mate the importance, which they attached to 
its possession, from their displeasure against 
Thucydides, who arrived too late to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the enemy, (4, 106.) 
and also from the exertions, which they after- 
wards made, under Cleo, to repair the loss, 
The operations undertaken by this commander, 
with a view of recovering Amphipolis, will be 
found detailed in the commencement of the 5th 
bk. of Thuc. ` His total incapacity and pre- 
sumptuous temerity, when opposed to one of 
the most able re enterprising ¢aptains of the 
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age, were attended with the result, which mi 
have been expected; his forces were totally dis- — 
comfited, and he himself was slain in the general 
rout. Brasidas also received a mortal wound 
early in the engagement, and expired in the 
midst of his brilliant success. The Amphipo- 
litans testified their veneration for his character’ 
by every honor, which they could pay to his 
memory. 
he alone should be considered as the founder of — 
Amphipolis ; that statues should therefore be 
erected to him, while those of Agno were to be 
displaced and destroyed ; that divine worship 


should be offered to him, and games and annual 
sacrifices celebrated in {his honor. (5, 11.— 
Aristot. Eth. 5,7.) The battle of Amphipolis 
confirmed the loss of this important city to 
Athens; for though it was agreed, by the terms” 


of the peace soon after concluded with Sparta, | 


that this colony should be restored, that stipu- 
lation was never fulfilled, the Amphipolitans: 
themselves refusing to accede to it, and the 
Spartans expressing their inability to compel — 
them. The Athenians, in the 12th year of the 

war, sent an expedition under Evetio to attempt 
the reconquest of the place, but without success. 
(Thuc. 7, 9.) Mitford (Hist. of Gr.) affirms, 
that Amphipolis was restored to the Athenians; 
but there is no proof of this fact. Amphipolis, 
at a later period, fell into the hands of Philip 
of Macedo, after a siege of some duration. ‘It 
became from that time a Macedonian town, 
and, on the subjugation of this country by the 
Romans, it was constituted the chief town of 


the first region of the conquered territory. 
(Dexipp. ap. Syncell. Chron. 268.— Liv. 45, 
29.) During the continuance of the Byzantine 
empire, it seems to have exchanged its name 
for that of Chrysopolis, if we may believe an 
anonymous geographer, in Hudson’s Geogr. 
Min. 4,42. The spot, on which the ruins of 
Amphipolis are still to be traced, bears the name 
of Jemkevi. The position of Amphipolis, ob- 
serves Col. Leake (Walpole’s Collect. 510.) is 
one of the most important in Greece. It stands 
in a pass, which traverses the mountains bor- 
dering the Strymonic gulf: and it commands 
the only easy communication from the coast of 
thategulf into the great Macedonian plains, 
which extend for 60 miles from beyond Me- 
leniko to Philippi. Cramer's Ane. Gr. ł, 292.1 

AmpnipyRos, a surname of Diana, because 
she carries a forch in both her hands, Soph. 
Trach. 215. [Consult Wake.] 

Ampuis, a Greek comic poet of Athens, con- 
temporary with Plato. Besides his comedies, 
he wrote other pieces, which are now lost. Sui- 
das.—Diog. L 

ÅMPHISBÆNA, 


a two-headed serpent in the 
deserts of Libya, whose bite was venomous and 
deadly. Lucan, 9, 7 19.—[The Amphisbena 
has the body of equal thickness from head to 
foot ; the extremities, therefore, are difficult to 
distinguish from one another. This occasioned 
the notion of the snake’s having 2 heads.] 
Amputssa, I. a daughter of Macareus, be- 
loved by Apollo. She gave her name to the 
chief city of the Locri Ozolæ.—/[II. The chief 
city of the Locri Ozolæ. We find from Strabo, 
(9, 4.) that it stood at the head of the Crissæan 
gulf, and Æschines (iz Cres. 71.) informs us, 
(äs distance from Delphi was 60 stadia: Pause 


v 


It was decreed, that from henceforth | 


AMP 
ager 120. Amphissa was said to have de- 


rived its name from the circumstance of its 
being surrounded on every side by mountains. 
| (Aristot. ap. Harpocr. Lex—Steph. B.) Am- 
phissa was destroyed by order of the Amphic- 
_tyos, for having dared to restore the walls of 
| Cuissa, and to cultivate the ground, which was 
held to be sacred; and lastly, on account of the 
‘Manner, in which they molested travellers, who 
had occasion to pass through their territory. 
(Strabo, 9, 419.—AÆsch. l.e.) Ata later period, 
however, Amphissa appears to have somewhat 
recovered from this ruined state when under the 
dominion of the Ætolians. In the war carried 
on by the Romans against this people, they be- 
sieged Amphissa, when the inhabitants aban- 
doned the town, and retired into the citadel, 
‘which was deemed impregnable. (Liv. 37, 5.) 
It is generally agreed, that the modern town of 
Salona represents the ancient Amphissa. Sir 
“Wm. Gell (Itin. 196.) observes, that the real 
| distance between Delphi and Amphissa is 7 
| miles. Cramer’s Anc. Gr. 2, 111.] 
AmpPdisTives, a man so naturally destitute of 
| intellects, that he seldom remembered that he 
ever had a father. He wished to learn arith- 
‘| metic, but never could comprehend beyond the 
| figure 4. Aristot. Probl. 4. 

| Ampurrnuarrom, [an edifice of an elliptical 
| form, used for exhibiting combats of gladiators, 
| wild beasts, and other spectacles. The word is 
| derived from Zug} and bargo, from the spec- 
| tators being so ranged as to see equally well 
| from every side. The first durable amphi- 
4 theatre of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, 
| at the desire of Augustus. The largest was 
| begun by Vespasian, and completed by Titus, 
now called Coliseum, from the Colossus, or 
| large statue of Nero, which Vespasian trans- 
ported to the square in front of it. It con- 
| tained, we are told, 87,000 spectators, was 5 
| yearsin building, and cost a sum equal to 10 
| millions of crowns. 12,000 Jews were em- 
| ployed on it, who were made slaves at the con- 
quest of Jerusalem. Its magnificent ruins still 
yemain.—There are amphitheatres still stand- 
| ing, in various degrees of perfection, at several 
other places besides Rome. At Pola in Istria, 
Nismes, Arles, Bourdeaux, and particularly at 
Verona.—The place, where the gladiators fought, 
| was called Arena, because it was covered with 
sand or saw-dust to prevent the gladiators from 
sliding, and to absorb the blood. | 

Ampuirrire, daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, married Neptune, though she had made 
a vow of perpetual celibacy ; had by him Trito, 
one of the sea-deities; had a statue at Corinth 
in the temple of Neptune; sometimes called Sa- 
latia, and often taken for the sea itself. Varro, 
de L. L. 4.— Hesiod, Th.— Claud. de Rapt. 
Pros. 1, 104.—Ovid. Met. 1, 14. 

Amuvurrr¥o, a Theban prince, son of Aleæus 
and Hipponome. His sister Anaxo had mar- 
ried Electryo, king of Mycene, whose sons were 
killed in a battle by the Teleboans. Electryo 
promised his crown and daughter Alemena to 
him, who could revenge the death of his sons 
on the Teleboans; and Amphitryo offered him- 
self, and was received, on condition that he 
should not approach Alcmena before he had 
obtained a victory. Jupiter, who was captivated 
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tures of Amphitryo, when he was gone to the 
war, and introduced himself to Electryo’s 
daughter, as her husband returned. victorious. 
Alcmena became pregnant of Hercules by Ju- 
piter, and of Iphiclus by Amphitryo, after his 
return. (See Alemena.) When Amphitryo re- 
turned from the war, he brought back to Elec- 
tryo the herds, which the Teleboans had taken 
from him. One of the cows having strayed 
from the rest, Amphitryo, to bring them toge- 
ther, threw a stick, which struck the horns of 
the cow, and rebounded with such violence upon 
Hlectryo, that he died onthe spot. After this 
accidental murder, Sthenelus, Electryo’s bro- 
ther, seized the kingdom of Mycenz, and 
obliged Amphitryo to leave Argolis, and retire 
to Thebes with Alcmena. Creo, king of Thebes, 

urified him of the murder. Apollod. 2, 4.— 
Ain. 8, 213—Propert. 4,10, 1.—Hesiod, Se. 
— Hygin. 29.— Paus. 8, 14. 

Ampurysus, I. a river of Thessaly, [flowing 
into the Sinus Pagaseus, above Phthiotic 
Thebes.] Near this stream Apollo, when ba- 
nished from heaven, fed the flocks of king Ad- 
metus. From this circumstance the god has 
been called Amphryssius, and his priestess Am- 
phryssia. Lucan, 6, 367.—Virg. G. 3, 2.— din. 
6, 398..—II. A river of Phrygia, whose wa- 
ters rendered women liable to barrenness. Pdin. 
32, 2. 

Ampra LABIENA LEX, was enacted by T. Am- 
pius and 'T. Labienus, tribunes of the people, 
A. U. c. 693. It gave to Pompey the Great the 
privilege of appearing in triumphal robes, and 
with a golden crown, at the Circensian games, 
and with a pretexta and golden crown in the 
theatre, which mark of distinction he used only 
once. Vell, Paterc. 2,40. 

[AupsXaas, a river of Africa, forming the 
boundary between Mauretania Cesariensis and 
Numidia, and falling into the sea to the east of 
Igilgilis, or Jigel. On a branch of it stood 
Cirta, the capital of Numidia. The modern 
name is Wad-il-Kibir, i. e. the Great River. | 

Amsanorus, [or Amsanorr Varus er La- 
cus, a celebrated valley and lake of Italy, in 
Samnium, to the south-west of Trivicum. Vir- 
gil (Æn. 7, 563.) has left us a fine description 
of the place. The waters of the lake were re- 
markable for their sulphureous properties and 
exhalations. Some antiquaries have confounded 
this spot with the lake of Cutiliæ, near Reate ; 
but Servius distinctly tells us, that it was si- 
tuate in the country of the Hirpini, which is 
also confirmed by Cic. (de Div. 1.) and Pliny 
(2, 93.) The latter writer mentions a temple 
consecrated to the goddess Mephitis, on the 
banks of this sulphureous lake, of which a 
good description is given by Romanelli, taken 
from a work of Leonardo di Capoa, (2, 351.) 
The lake is now called Mufiti, and is close to 
thelittle town of Fricenio. Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
2,251.) 

AmĮmūLïus, king of Alba, was son of Procas, 
and youngest brother to Numitor. The crown 
belonged to Numitor by right of birth; but 
Amulius dispossessed him of it, and even put 
to death his son Lausus, and consecrated his 
daughter Rhea Silvia to the service of Vesta 
to prevent her ever becoming a mother. Yet, 
in spite of all these precautions, Rhea became 


with, the charms of Alcmena, borrowed the fea- | pregnant by the god Mars, er brought forth, 
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twins, Romulus and Remus. Amulius, who 
was informed of this, ordered the mother to be 
buried alive for violating the laws of Vesta, 
which enjoined perpetual chastity, and the 2 
children to be thrown into the river. They 
were providentially saved by some shepherds, 
or, as others say, by,a she-wolf; and when 
they had attained the years of manhood, they 
put to death the usurper Amulius, and restored 
the crown to their grandfather. Ovid, Fast. 3, 
67.— Liv. 1, 3, 4.—Plut. Romul.— Flor. 1, 1. 

Amyct Portus, [a harbour on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, north of Nicopolis, and south of the 
temple of Jupiter Urius. Here Amycus, an 
ancient king of the Bebryces, was slain in com- 
bat with Pollux. His tomb was covered, ac- 
cording to some, with a laurel, and hence they 
maintain that the harbour was also calledDaphnes 
Portus. Arrian, however, speaks of a harbour of 
the insane Daphne, near this, which, no doubt, 
has given rise to the mistake. ] 

AmY¥cum, [I. a city of Italy, in Latium, near 
Fundi, and the Cæcubus Ager; said to have 
been of Greek origin, being colonised from the 
town of Amycle in Laconia. Concerning the 
destruction of Amycle, in Italy, strange tales 
were related. According to some accounts, it 
was infested and finally rendered desolate by 
serpents. (Péin. 3, 5. who also quotes Varro, to 
the same effect—Jsigon. ap. Sot. de Mir. Font. 
&c.) Another tradition represented the fall of 
Amycle as having been the result of the silence 
enjoined by law on its inhabitants, in order to 
put a stop to the false rumors of hostile attacks, 
which had been so frequently circulated. The 
enemy, at last, however, really appeared, and 
finding the town in a defenceless state, it was 
destroyed. This account is in general accepta- 
tion with the poets. (Æn. 10, 563.—Sil. Ital. 
8, 530.) II. One of the most ancient cities 
of Laconia, a short distance to the south-west of 
Sparta. It was founded long before the arrival 
of the Dorians and Heraclide, who conquered 
and reduced it to the condition of a small town. 
It was, however, conspicuous, even in Paus.’s 
time, for the number of its temples and other 
edifices, many of which were richly adorned with 
sculptures, and other works of art. Its most 
celebrated structure was the temple of the 
Amyclean Apollo. (Polyb. 4, 9, 3.) Amycle 
is mentioned by Hom. (X. 2, 585.) and Pind. 
(Pyth. 1, 122. Isthm. 7, 18.) Polybius states 
that Amyclæ was only 20 stadia from Sparta, 
(5, 18.) but Dodwell observes, that Sedavo-Chorio, 
which occupies its ancient site, is nearly double 
that distance. (Class. Tour, 2, 413.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Gr. 3,213.) Polybius describes the country 
around Amyclæ as most beautifully wooded, and 
of great fertility ; which account is corroborated 
by Dodwell, who says, “it luxuriates in fertility, 
and abounds in mulberries, olives, and all the 
fruit-trees which grow in Greece.” ] 

Amřcras, I. son of Lacedæmo and Sparta, 
built the city of Amycle. His sister Eurydice 
married Acrisius, king of Argos, by whom she 
had Danae. Paus. 3, 1. II. The master of 
a ship, in which Cesar embarked in disguise. 
When Amyelas wished to put back to avoid a 
violent storm, Cesar, unveiling his head, dis- 
covered himself, aud bidding the pilot pursue 
his voyage, exclaimed, Cesarem vehis, Cesaris- 
que fortunam. i gren 5, 520, 
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Amřctůs, són of Neptune by Meliá, was ee 
of the Bebryces. He was famous for his skill 

in the management of the cestus, and he chal- 

lenged all strangers to a trial of strength. When — 
the Argonauts, in their expedition, stopped on — 
his coast, he treated them with great kindness, — 
and Pollux accepted his challenge, and killed — 


him, when he attempted to overcome him by oi 
fraud. Apoll. Rh. 2.— Theocr. 22—Apollod, | 
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 Autaonn, I. daughter of Danaus and Eu- 
ropa, married Enceladus, son of Egyptus, whom 
she murdered the first night of her nuptials. 


She wounded a satyr with an arrow, which she | 


had aimed at a stag. The satyr pursued her, 
and even offered her violence, but Neptune de- 
livered her. It was said, that she was the only 
one of the 50 sisters who was not condemned to 
fill a leaky tub with water in hell, because she. 


had been continually employed, by order of her — 


father, in supplying the city of Argos with 


water, in a great drought. Neptune saw her — 
in this employment, and was enamoured of her. — 


He carried her away, and in the place where 


she stood, he raised a fountain, by striking a | 


rock, The fountain has been called Amymone. 
She had Nauplius by Neptune. Apollod. 2.— 
Strabo, 8.— Paus, 2, 37.—Ovid, Amor. 1, 515. 
— Hygin. 169. 


lake of Lerna. Ovid, Met. 2, 240. 

Amrnrtas, I. was king “of Macedonia after 
his father Alcetas. His son Alexander mur- 
dered the ambassadors of Megabyzus, for their 
wanton and insolent behaviour to the ladies of 
his father’s court. Bubares, a Persian general, 
was sent with an army to revenge the death of 
the ambassadors ; but, instead of making war, 
he married the king’s daughter, and defended. 
his possessions. Justin, 7, 3.— Herod. 5, 7. 8. 
II. The second of that name was son of 
Menelaus, and king of Macedonia, after his 
murder of Pausanias. He was expelled by the 
Illyrians, and restored by the Thessalians and 
Spartans. He made war against the Ilyrians 
and Olynthians with the assistance of the 
Lacedemonians, and lived to a great age. His 
wife Eurydice conspired against his life; but 
her snares were seasonably discovered by one 
of fis daughters by a former wife. He had 
Alexander, Perdiecas, and Philip, Alexander 
the Great’s father, by his first wife; and by the 
other he had Archelaus, Arideus, and Mene- 
laus. He reigned 24 years; and soon after his. 
death, his son Philip murdered all his brothers, 
and ascended the throne. Justin, 7, 4. 9.— 
Diod. S, 14, &e—C. Nep. and Plut. Pelop. 
III. There is another king of Macedonia of 
the same name, but of his life few particulars. 
are recorded in history. IV. A man who 
succeeded Deistarus, in the kingdom of Galta- 
Grecia. After his death it became a Roman 
province under Augustus. Strabo, 12. 
V. One of Alexander’s officers. VI. An- 
other officer, who deserted to Darius, and was 
killed as he attempted to seize Egypt. Curt. 
3519: VII. A son of Antiochus, who with- 
drew himself from Macedonia, because he hated 
Alexander. VIII. An officer in Alexanders 
cavalry. He had 2 brothers, called Simmias 
and Polemo; was accused of conspiracy against 
the king, on account of his great intimacy with 


II. A fountain and rivulet of 
Peloponnesus, flowing through Argolis into the [f 
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and Pollux. 
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| pellation was given to the Dioscuri, on account 


| Attica had derived from them. 
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Philotas, bnt acquitted. Curt. 4, 15.—TX. A 
Greek writer, who composed ‘several works 
i quoted by Athen. 

Amyntor, a king of Argos, son of Phrastor. 
He deprived his son Phenix of his eyes, to 
punish him for the violence, which he had 
offered to Clytia, his concubine. Hygin.173.— 
| Ovid, Met. 8, 307.—W. 9, 448. 

Amyricus Campus, [a plain of Thessaly, in 
the district of Magnesia, near the town and river 
of Amyrus; famed for its wines. Polyb. 5, 99.] 

_Auyrravus, [an Egyptian leader during the 
revolution under Inarus. He succeeded the 
latter. (Herod. 2, 140. 3, 15.—Thue. 1, 110.— 
Diod. S. 11,74.) Ctesias, however, makes him 
to have been a king of Egypt in the time of 
Cambyses, whereas the other account places 
him in the reign of Artaxerxes Long. See 
Bihr, ad Ctes. 121.] 

Amystis, a river of India falling into the 
Ganges. [Mannert makes this river to be the 
‘same with the Patterea, near the modern city 
of Hurdwar. 5, 93.] 

AmyTHAo, a son of Cretheus, king of Iolchos, 
He married Idomene, by whom he 
had Bias and Melampus; after his father’s 


| death, established himself in Messenia with his 
“the O Neleus, and re-established or regulated 


the Olympic games.—Melampus is called Amy- 
thaonius, from his father Amythao. Virg. G. 
3, 550. 

Amytis, I. a daughter of Astyages, whom 
Cyrus married. [Bahr, ad Ctes. p. 91.] 


Ti. A daughter of Xerxes, who married Mega- 
| byzus, and disgraced herself by debaucheries. 


AnXczs or ANacrzEs, a name given to Castor 
Their festivals were called Ana- 
Plut. Thes. [The Athenians applied the 


cia. 


s| term Anaces in a ‘general sense to all those 
| deities, who were believed to watch over the 


interests, as well public as private, of the city of 
Athens: in a special sense, however, the ap- 


of the peculiar advantages, which the capital of 
(Tzetz. ad Il. 
p. 69.) Spanh. (ad Callim. H. in Jov, 79.) and 
Schelling (Samothr. Gottheit. 95.) derive the 
form” Avaxes from the Hebr. Enakim. (Deuter. 
1, 28.) The Gr. grammarians, on the other 
hand, have sought for an etymology in their 


| own language, and make the term in question 
| come from aya, “ above,” as expressive of the 
| idea of superiority and dominion. They attach 


to this name the triple sense of 920s, BaciAcvs, 
and oixedcomorns. Hence also the adverb dvaxus, 


| (Herod. 1, 24.— Thuc. 8, 102.) which the Scho- 


liasts explain by TOovonr nus xan Quruxrinws. 
Compare Eust. ad Od. 1, 397.—Creuzer’s Symb. 


12; 305.) 


Anacuarsis, [a Scythian philosopher, who 
flourished nearly 6 centuries before the Christian 
era. He was the son of a Scythian prince, who 
had married a native of Greece. arly in- 
structed by his mother in the Greek language, 
he became desirous of acquiring a portion of 


| Gr. wisdom, and obtained from the king of 


Scythia an embassy to Athens, where he arrived 
in the year 592 B, c. and was introduced to 
Solo by his countryman Toxaris. On sending 
in word that a Scythian was at the door, and 
requested his friendship, Solo replied that friends 


were best made at home, . “ Then let Solo, who { that he died from ain 
L 
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is at homie, make me his friend,” was the srnart 
retort of Anacharsis ; and, struck by its readi- 
ness, Solo not only admitted him, but, finding 
him worthy of his confidence, favored him with 
his advice and friendship. He accordingly 
resided some years at Athens, and was the first 
stranger, whom the Athenians admitted to the 
honors of citizenship. He then travelled into 
other countries, and finally returned to Scythia, 
with a view to communicate to his countrymen 
the information, which he had received, and in- 
troduce among them the laws and religion of 
Greece. The attempt was, however, unsuccess- 
ful; for the Scythians were indisposed to re- 
ceive them, and it is said that Anacharsis was 
killed by an arrow from the king, his brother’s, 
own hand, who detected him performing certain 
rites in a wood, before an image of Cybele. 
Great respect, however, was paid to him after 
death, which is not unusual. Anacharsis was 
famous for a manly and nervous kind of lan- 
guage, which was called, from his country, Scy- 
thian eloquence. The apophthegms attributed 
to him are shrewd, and better worth quoting 
than many of the ancient saws, which are often 
indebted for their celebrity much more to their 
antiquity, than their wisdom. His repartee to 
an Athenian, who reproached him with the 
barbarism of his country, is well known; “ My 
country is a disgrace to me, but you are a dis- 
grace to your country.” Strabo tells to us, 
from an old historian, that Anacharsis invented 
the bellows, anchor, and potter’s wheel: but 
this account is very doubtful, as Pliny, Seneca 
(Epist. 90.), Diog. L., and Suidas, who likewise 
speak of the inventions ascribed to that philo- 
sopher, mention only the last 2; while Strabo, 
moreover, remarks that the potter’s wheel is 
noticed in Homer. (Beckman’s Hist. of Inv. 1, 
104.—Ritter’s Vorhalle, 237. 262.) The Epis- 
tles, which bear the name of Anacharsis, and 
which were published in Gr. and Latin, at 
Paris, 1552, are unequivocally spurious, and 
supposed to have been produced at a later 
period, in the school of the Sophists. Gorton’s 
Biogr. Dict-—Enfield’s Hist. Philos. 1, 116.] 

Anacium, [a temple at Athens, sacred to 
Castor and Pollux, and standing at the foot of 
the Acropolis. It was a building of great an- 
tiquity, and contained paintings of Polygnotus 
and Mico. Paus. 1, 18.—Harpocr.] 

Anacrito, [a celebrated Greek poet, of whose 
life little is actually known. It is, however, 
generally admitted that he was born at Teos, a 
city of Ionia, in the early part of the 6th cent. 
before the Christian era, and that he flourished 
in the 60th Olymp. From Abdera, to which 
city his parents had fled from the dominion of 
Croesus, the young Anacreo betook himself to 
the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. 
Here he was received with great distinction, 
but subsequently retired to Athens, where he 
remained in great favor with Hipparchus, 
who then. possessed the power, which Pisis- 
tratus had usurped. The death of his pa- 
tron caused him to return to his native city, 
whence he retired to Abdera on the breaking 
out of the disturbances under Histieus. He 
attained the age of 85 years. The time and 
manner of his death are uncertain, and vari- 
ously reported: the most popular opinion is, 
in consequence of 
45 
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swallowing a btape-stone, while in the act of 
drinking, The bacchanalian turn of his poetry 
is, however, and not without some appearance 
of reason, supposed by many to be the sole 
foundation for this tradition. In the poetry 
generally attributed to him, a great difference, 
as to quality, is easily discernible, a circumstance 
which has contributed not a little to strengthen 
the supposition, that the whole is not genuine. 
Indeed, some critics have not hesitated to affirm, 
that very few of the compositions, which go 
under his name, are to be ascribed to Anacreo. 
The fragments collected by Ursinus, with a few 
others, seem, according to them, to be his most 
genuine productions. To decide from the in- 
ternal evidence contained in his writings, as 
well as from the general tenor of the meagre 
accounts handed down to us, he was himself an 
amusing voluptuary, and an elegant profligate. 
Few Grecian poets have obtained greater popu- 
larity in modern times, for which in England 
he is indebted to some excellent translations, in 
part by Cowley, and altogether by Fawkes, not 
to mention the point and elegance of the more 
paraphrastic version of Moore.—Of the editions 
in the original Greek, the most celebrated is the 
Ato., printed at Rome, 1781, by Spaletti; the 
most learned and useful, that of Fischer, Lips. 
1754, (reprinted in 1776, and 1793, with addi- 
tions,) in 8vo. Other editions worthy of notice 
are, that of Brunck, Argent. 1778, 16mo. (re- 
printed in 1786, in 32mo. and 16mo.); that of 
Gail, Paris, 1799, 4to., with a Fr. version, dis- 
sertations, music, &c.; and that of Meebius, 
Halle, 1810, 8vo. | 

Anacroria and AnacroryYum, [the first town 
on the northern coast of Acarnania, situate on 
a low neck of land opposite Nicopolis, of which 
it was the emporium. (Strabo, 10, p. 450.) 
The present site is now called Punta, which 
many antiquaries, however, have identified with 
Actium; but this is evidently an error, Thuc. 
reports (1, 55.) that Anactorium had been colo- 
nised jointly by the Corcyreans and Corin- 
thiaus. These were subsequently ejected by the 
Acarnanians, who occupied the place in con- 
junction with the Athenians. (4, 49. 7, 31.— 
Scymnus Ch. 459.) Anactorium ceased to exist 
as a town, when Augustus transferred its inha- 
bitants to Nicopolis. Paus. 7, 23.] 

ANADYOMĚNE, a celebrated picture of Venus, 
painted by Apelles, which originally adorned the 
temple of Aisculapius at Cos. It represented 
the goddess rising out of the sea, (dvadvoubyny,) 
and wringing her hair. Augustus transferred it 
to the temple of Jul. Cæsar, and remitted to 
the inhabitants of Cos a tribute of 100 talents 
in return. The lower part of the figure having 
heen injured, no Roman painter could be found 
to supply it. Plin. 35, 10.] 

AxnacnYa, [the principal town of the Her- 
nici, about 36 miles to the east of Rome; now 
Anagni. The fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try is much commended by Sil. Ital. (8, 394.) 
Anagnia was colonised by Drusus. (Front. de 
Col.) Itwas the birth-place of Valens, a general 
of Vitellius, and the chief supporter of his party. 
(Tacit. Hist. 3, 62.) The Latin way was joined 
near this city by the Via Preenestina, which, 
from that circumstance, was called Compitum 
Anagninum. Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 79.) 

ANAtis, a goddess of Armenia; [see atthe 
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end of this article.] The virgins, who were | 
consecrated to her service, esteemed themselves — 
more dignified by public prostitution, [The 
goddess Anaitis appears to be the same with — 
the Venus of the western nations. She is iden- — 
tical also with the goddess of Nature, wor- i 
shipped among the Persians. (Creuzer, Symb. 
2, 27.) The temple of Anaitis, in Armenia, — 
stood in the district of Acilisene, in the angle © 
between the northern and southern branches of — 
the Euphrates. She was worshipped also in Zela, 
a city of Pontus, andin Comana. (Creuzer, l.c.) 
Von Hammer ( Fundgr. des Or. 3, 275.) derives 
the name itself from the Persian Anahid, the 
name of the morning-star, and of the female 
genius, who directs with her lyre the harmony | 
of the spheres. Ackerblad, on the other hand, 
(Lettre au Cheval. Italinski, &e. Rom. 1817.) — 
referring to Clem. Alex. (Protr. 5, p. 57.) and | 
Eust. (ad Dionys. P. 845.) where mention is — 
made of an ’Aggodirn Tuas, and a Tavairic, 
and also the Phenician Teaver, asserts that — 
the true name of the goddess in question was 
Tayeltris, (corrupted in most passages of the — 
ancient writers into ’Avairis,) and that the root 
is Tanat, the appellation of an Asiatic goddess, 
who is at one time confounded with Diana, and 
at another with Minerva. (Compare also the 
Egyptian Neith with the article prefixed, 4-neith, 
and ’Avsiziz, another form of the name Anaitis, 
as appearing in Plut. Arfax, 27.) Silv. de 
Sacy, however, (Journal d. Sav. Juillet, 1817, 
p. 439.) in opposition to Ackerblad, remarks, 
that the Persians, most indubitably, call the 
planet Venus Adnahid, or Nahid, and that the 
name Anattis is evidently derived from this 
source: he observes, moreover, that Tevaiiris is 
itself a false reading—The temple of the god- 
dess Anaitis had a large tract of land set apart 
for its use, and a great number of male and 
female slaves to cultivate it, (/egédov20). It was 
famed for its riches; and from this sacred edi- 
fice, Antony, in his Parthian expedition, carried 
off a statue of the goddess of solid gold. (Pin. 
33, 4.) The commercial relations, which sub- 
sisted between the Armenians and other coun- 
tries, caused the worship of Anaitis to be spread 
over other lands, and hence we read of its having 
beeh introduced into Persia, Media, Bactra, &c. 
(Strabo, 12, p. 535.—Heyne de Sacerd. Coma- 
nensi.—in Nov. Comm. Soc. Scient. Gotting. 16, 
117.) Artaxerxes Mnemo is said to have been 
the first who introduced the worship of Anaitis 
into Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana. Clem. Alex, 
Protr. 57. Potter —Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 26.] 

Anipug, [one of the Sporades, north-east of 
Thera; said to have been made to rise by 
thunder from the bottom of the sea, in order to 
receive the Argonauts during a storm, on their 
return from Colchis. The meaning of the fable 
evidently is, that the island was of volcanic 
origin, Apoll. Rh., however, (4, 1717.) gives a 
different account, according to which the island 
received its name from Apollo’s having appeared 
there to the Argonauts in a storm, . A temple 
was in consequence erected to him, under the 
name of Ægletes, (Aiyagerns,) in the island. 
(Strabo, 10, p. 484.) The modern name of the 
island is Amphio. | 

Ana&vus, [I. a river of Epirus, near the town 
of Stratos, (Thue. 2, 82.) II. of Sicily, near 
Syracuse, now Alfeo; a small stream, but fres 
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quently mentioned by the poets, who fabled that 
the deity of the stream fell in love with the 
nymph Cyane, who was changed into a foun- 
tain. Ovid, Pont. 2, 10, 26.—Met. 5, 5, &c.] 

Axas, a river of Spain, [now Guadiana, from 
the Arabic, Wadi-Ana, i.e. the river Ana.] 
Strabo, 3. 

Anaurus, [a small river of Thessaly, near 
the foot of Pelion, and running into the On- 
| chestus. In this stream Jaso, according to the 
poets, lost his sandal. 4pol?. Rh. 1, 48.] 

Anaxagoras, I. succeeded his father Mega- 
penthes on the throne of Argos. He shared 
the sovereign power with Bias and Melampus, 
who had cured the women of Argos of madness. 
Paus. 2, 18. H. A Clazomenian philosopher, 
son of Hegesibulus, disciple to Anaximenes, 
and preceptor to Eurip. and Pericles, to whom 
some add Socrates and Themistocles, but the 
latter was born. several years. before the philo- 
sopher. He disregarded wealth and honors, to 
indulge his fondness for meditation and philo- 
sophy. He applied himself to astronomy, was 
acquainted with eclipses, and predicted that one 
day a stone would fall from the sun, which, it 
is said, really fell into the river Ægos. Anax- 
agoras travelled into Egypt for improvement, 
and used to say that he preferred a grain of 
wisdom to heaps of gold. Pericles was in the 
number of his pupils; often consulted him in 
matters of state; and once dissuaded him from 
starving himself to death. [Several doctrines 

. are ascribed to Anaxagoras, which might seem 
to indicate no inconsiderable knowledge of na- 
ture, such as, 1. that the wind is produced by 
the rarefaction of the air; 2. the rainbow is the 
effect of the reflection of the solar rays from a 
thick cloud, placed opposite to it like a mirror ; 
3. the moon is an opaque body, enlightened 
by the sun, and inhabited, &c. With these, 
however, strange and absurd notions are found 
intermingled, for which evidently we are in- 
debted, not to the philosopher, but to the writers, 
who profess to state his opinions. There must 
have been either gross misconception, or wilful 
misrepresentation on their part. They make 
him maintain that the sun was a flat circular 
mass of hot iron, somewhat larger than the 
Peloponnesus ; and that the stars were formed 
from stones whirled from the earth by violent 
circumvolution of its surrounding ether.] He 
was accused of impiety, and condemned to die ; 
but he ridiculed the sentence, and said it had 
long been pronounced on him by nature. Being 
asked whether his body should be carried into 
his own country, he answered, No, as the road 
that led to the other side of the grave was as 
long from one place as the other. His scholar 
Pericles pleaded eloquently and successfully for 
him, and the sentence of death was exchanged 
for banishment. In prison, the philosopher is 
said to have attempted to square the circle, or 
determine exactly the proportion of its diameter 
to the circumference. When the people of 
Lampsacus asked him before his death, whether 
he wished anything to be done in commemora- 
tion of him, Yes, said he, letthe boys be allowed 
to play on the anniversary of my death. This 
was carefully observed, and that time dedicated 
to relaxation, was called Anaxagoria. He died 
at Lampsacus in his 72d year, 428 B. ©. His 
writings were oe esteemed by his pupil 
L S 
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Soctatés. Diog. L.—Plut. in Nidia et ‘Periclous 
Cic. Acad. Q. 4,23. Tusc. 1, 43. 
Anaxanver, of the family of the Heraclide, 
son of Kurycrates, and king of Sparta. The 2d 
Messenian war began in his reign, in which 


| Aristomenes signalized himself. Herod. 7, 204. 


— Plut. Apophth.—Paus. 3, 3. 

Awaxanpripzs, I. son of Leo, and father to 
Cleomenes Ist, and Leonidas, was king of 
Sparta. By the order of the Ephori, he di- 
vorced his wife, of whom he was extremely 
fond, on account of her barrenness; and he 
was the first Lacedemonian, who had 2 wives. 
Herod. 1,5. 7.—Plut. Apophth.1.—Paus. 3, 3, 
&e. [H. A comic writer, born at Camirus in 
Rhodes. He was the author of 65 comedies. 
Endowed by nature with a handsome person, 
and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously’ 
elegant and effeminate in dress and manners, 
was yetthe slave of passion. It is said, (Athen. 
9, 16.) that he used to tear his unsuccessful 
dramas into pieces, or send them as waste 
paper to the perfumer’s shops. He introduced 
on the stage scenes of gross intrigue and de- 
bauchery ; and not only ridiculed Plato and the 
Academy, but proceeded to lampoon the ma- 
gistracy of Athens. For this attack he is reported 
by some to have been tried and condemned to 
die by starvation. Theatre of the Gr. 138.] 

Anaxarcuus, [a philosopherof Abdera, from 
the school of Democritus, who flourished about 
the 110th Olymp. He is chiefly celebrated 
for having lived with Alexander, and enjoyed 
his confidence, (lian, V. H. 9, 3—Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. 4. p. 84.—Plut. ad Prine. indoct.) 
It reflects no credit, however, on his philo~ 
sophy, that when the mind of the monarch 
was torn with regret for having killed his faith- 
ful Clitus, he administered the balm of flattery, 
saying, “that kings, like the gods, could do 
no wrong.” This philosopher addicted himself 
to pleasure; and it was on this account, and 
not, as some supposed, on account of the 
apathy and tranquillity of his life, that he 
obtained the surname of Evdamovizds, “ the For 
tunate? A marvellous story is related of his 
haying been pounded in an iron mortar by Ni- 
cocreo, king of Cyprus, in revenge for the ad- 
vice, which he had given to Alexander, to serve 
up the head of that prince at an entertainment ; 
and of his enduring the torture with invincible 
hardiness. But the tale, for which there is no 
authority prior to the time of Cic., is wholly in- 
consistent with the character of a man, who had 
through his life been softened by effeminate 
pleasures. Thesame story is also related of Zeno 
the Eleatic. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos.1, 435.] 

Anaxinas and AnaxYLaus, a Messenian, 
tyrant of Rhegium. He took Zancie, and was 
so mild and popular during his reign, that 
when he died 476 B. c. he left his infant sons 
to the care of one of his servants, and the citi- 
zens chose rather to obey a slave, than revolt 
from their benevolent sovereign’s children. 
Justin, 3, 2.—Paus. 4, 23.—Thue. 6, 5,—He- 
rod. 6, 23. 

ANAXIMANDER, [a native of Miletus, the 
pupil of Thales, who first taught philosophy in 
a public school, and is therefore often spoken of 
as the founder of the Ionic sect. He was born 
in the 3d year of the 42d Olymp. (s.c. 610.) 


He was the first, who laid aside the defective 
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method of oral tradition, and committed the 
principles of natural. science to writing. It is 
related of him that he predicted an earthquake; 
but that he should have been able, in the in- 
fancy of knowledge, to do what is at this day 
beyond the reach of philosophy, is incredible. 
He lived 64 years. (Diog. L. 2, 1.—Cic. Acad. 
4, 37.) The general doctrine of Anaximander, 
concerning nature and the origin of things, was, 
that infinity, +d Zaegoy, is the first principle of 
all things ; that the universe, though variable in 
its parts, as one whole is immutable ; and that all 
things are produced from infinity, and terminate 
in it. Whatthis philosopher meant by infinity, 
has been a subject of much controversy; it 1s 
more than probable, that he used the term in 
question to denote the humid mass of Thales, 
whence all things arose, together with the di- 
vine principle, by which he supposed it to be 
animated. Mathematics and astronomy were 
greatly indebted to him.: He framed connected 
series of geometrical truths, and wrote a sum- 
mary of his doctrine. He was the first, who 
undertook to delineate the surface of the earth, 
and mark the divisions of land and water upon 
an artificial globe. : The invention of the sun- 
dial is also ascribed to him. This, however, 
is. probably incorrect. He believed that the 
stars are globular collections of air and fire, 
borne about in their respective spheres, and ani- 
mated by portions of the divinity; that the 
earth is a globe in the midst of the universe, 
and stationary ; that the sun is 28 times larger 
than the earth. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 1,154. | 
AnaximEnss, |I. a native of Miletus, born 
about the 56th Olymp. (B.c.556,) and a hearer 
and companion of Anaximander. He followed 
the footsteps of his master, in his enquiries into 
the nature and origin of things, but not without 
attempting to cast new light on the system. 
He taught that the first principle of all things 
is air, which he held to be infinite or immense. 
Anaximenes, says Simpl. (ad Physic. 1, 2.) 
taught the unity and immensity of matter, but 
under a more definite term than Anaximander, 
calling it air. He held air to be God, because 
it is diffused through all nature, and is perpe- 
tually active. The air of Anaximenes is, then, 
a subtle ether, animated with a divine prin- 
ciple, whence it becomes the origin of all beings. 
In this sense Lactantius (1, 5.) understood his 
doctrine ; for, speaking of Cleanthes, as adopt- 
ing the doctrine of Anaximenes, he adds, the 
poet assents to it, when he sings “ Tum pater 
omnipotens foecundis imbribus eather, &c. (Vir- 
gil. G. 2, 324.) Anaximenes is said to have 
taught, that all minds are air; that fire, water, 
and earth, proceed from it, by rarefaction or 
condensation ; that the sun and moon are, fiery 
bodies, whose form is that of a circular plate; 
that the stars, which also are fiery substances, 
are fixed inthe heavens, as nails in a crystalline 
plane; and that the earth is a plane tablet, 
resting on the air, (Plut. Plac. Phil. 1, 17. 2, 
11.— Cic. N. D. 1, 10.—Enfield’s Hist. Philos. 
1, 156.) II. A native of Lampsacus, and 
son of Aristocles ;. celebrated for his skill in 
rhetoric ; the disciple both of Zoilus, notorious 
for his hypercriticisms on Homer, and of Dio- 
genes the Cynic; one of the preceptors of 
Alex. the Great. He accompanied his illus- 
tripus pupil nee most of his campaigns, and 
$ N 
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afteiwards wrote the history of hig reign, and 
that/of his father Philip. It is recorded, that, 
during the Persian war, his native city having 
espoused the cause of Darius, Alex. expressed 
his determination of punishing.the inhabitants, 
by laying it in ashes., Anaximenes was de- 
puted by his countrymen as a mediator; but 
the conqueror, guessing his intention, when he 
saw him entering the royal tent as a suppliant, 
cut short his anticipated petition by declaring, 
that he was: determined to refuse his’ request, 
whatever it might be. Of this hasty expression 
the philosopher availed himself, andimmediately 
implored that Lampsacus might be utterly de- 
stroyed, and a pardon refused to its citizens. 
The stratagem was successful; Alex. was un- 
willing to break his promise; and the presence 
of mind exhibited by its advocate saved the 


town. Anaximenes was also the author of a 
history of Greece. Paus. 6, 18.—Val. Max. 7, 
3, 4.] 


[Anazarsus, a city of Cilicia Campestris, on 
the river Pyramus, at some distance from the 
sea. The adjacent territory was famed for its 
fertility. By a decree of the Roman senate, it 
was allowed to assume the name of Cæsarea, in 
acknowledgment of the privileges conferred on it 
by Augustus. It was afterwards called succes- 
sively Justinopolis and Justinianopolis, in honor 
of the emperors Justin and Justinian. It was 
the birth-place of Dioscorides and Oppian. The 
Turks call it Ain-Zerbeh. Mannert, 6, 2, 105.] 

Ancaus, I. the son of Lycurgus and Anti- 
noe ; was in the expedition of the Argonauts ; 
and at the chase of the Calydonian boar, in 
which he perished. Hygin. 173. 248—Ovid, 
Met. 8. II. The son of Neptune and Asty- 
palea. He went with the Argonauts, and suc- 
ceeded Tiphis as pilot of the ship Argo ; reigned 
in Ionia, where he married Samia, daughter of 
the Meander, by whom he had four sons, Peri- 
las, Enudus, Samus, Alithersus, and one daughter 
called Parthenope. He was once told by one of 
his servants, whom he pressed with hard labor 
in his vineyard, that he never would taste of the 
produce of his vines ; had already the cup in 
his hand, and called the prophet to convince him 
of his falsehood, when the servant, yet firm in 
his prediction, uttered this well-known proverb, 

TorAd perakd otrss xdrsos xet yelàsos ğxgov, 

Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra ; 
and that very moment Anceus was told that a 
wild boar had entered his vineyard, on which he 
threw down the cup, ran to drive away the wild 
beast, and perished in the attempt. 

ANCALITES, [a people of Britain, near the 
Atrebatii, and probably a clan of that nation. 
Baxter supposes them to have been the herds- 
men and shepherds of the Atrebatii, and .to 
have possessed those parts of Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire most proper for pasturage. 
Ces. B. G. 5, 21.] 

AncuEsITEs, a wind, which blows from An- 
chisa, a harbour of Epirus. Cic. ad Att. 7, 1. 

ANcuHESMUS, a mountain of Attica, where 
Jupiter Anchesmius had a statue; [now Agios 
Georgios, or Mt. St.George. Leake’s Topogr. 69. | 

AncuiAte, [a city of Cilicia, west of the 
mouth of the Cydnus, and a short distance from 
the coast; a place of great antiquity, and the 
Greek writers assign its origin to Sardanapalus, 


king of Assyria, The founder was said by 
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them to have been buried here, and they speak 
of his tomb’s still existing in the time of Alex. 
the Great. On the tomb was the statue of aman 
in the act of clapping his hands, with an Assy- 
rian inscription to this effect : Sardanapalus, the 
son of Anacyndaraxes, built Anchiale and Tarsus 
in one day; but do thou, O stranger, eat, drink, 
and sport, since the rest of human things are not 
worth this, i. e.a clap of the hands. (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. 2, 5.) It is more than probable, 
that by Sardanapalus we are here to understand, 
not the last king of that name, but some earlier 
monarch of Assyria, who had pushed his con- 
quests into the western part of Asia. (Mannert, 
6, 2, 66.) The situation of Anchiale was bad ; 
it had no harbour, river, great road, in its im- 
mediate vicinity. It disappeared, therefore, at 
last from history, while Tarsus, more favorably 
placed, continued to flourish. Pliny calls the 
name Anchiales; and Arrian, Anchialos. 

Ancuriuvus, a god of the Jews, as some sup- 
pose, in Martial’s epigrams, 11,95. [The term, 
according to Scal. is incorrectly written by Mar- 
tial, and is compounded of Chai and Adah, i. e. 
per Deum Fiventem. | 

Ancuism Portus, [according to Dionys. H. 

(Ant. Rom. 1, 32.) the real name of Onchesmus 
in Epirus. ] 

AncniszEs, a son of Capys by Themis, daugh- 
ter of Ilus. [Consult Heyne, Exc. 17. ad En. 
2.] He was of such a beautiful complexion, 
that Venus came down from heaven on Mt. Ida 
to enjoy his company. The goddess became 
pregnant, and forbade Anchises ever to mention 
the favors, which he had received, on pain of 
being struck with thunder. The child, which 
Venus brought forth, was called Æneas : he was 
educated as soon as born by the nymphs of Ida, 
and, when of a proper age, was entrusted to the 
care of Chiro the centaur. When Troy was 
taken, Anchises was become so infirm that 
Æneas, to whom the Greeks permitted to take 
away whatever he esteemed most, carried him 
through the flames on his shoulders, and thus 
saved his life. He accompanied his son in his 
voyage towards Italy, and died in Sicily in 
the 80th year of his age. He was buried on 
Mt. Eryx by Æneas and Acestes, king of the 
country, and the anniversary of his death was 
afterwards celebrated by his son and the Trojans 
on his tomb. Some authors have maintained 
that Anchises had forgotten the injunctions of 
Venus, and boasted at a feast that he enjoyed 
her favors on Mt. Ida, on which he was killed 
with thunder, Others say, that the wounds, 
which he received from the thunder, were not 
mortal, and that they only weakened and disfi- 
gured his body. Virgil introduces him in the 
Elysian fields, relating to his son the fates, which 
were to attend him, and the fortune of his de- 
scendants the Romans. (See Æneas.) Hygin. 
94. 254, 260. 278.—Hesod, Th. 1010.—Ovid, 
Fast. 4, 34.—N. 20. Hymn. in Ven.— Xen. Cyn. 
1.—Dionys. H. Ant. Rom. 1. Paus. (8, 12.) says, 
that Anchises was buried on a mountain in Ar- 
cadia, which from him has been called Anchisia. 

Ancnista, a mountain of Arcadia, at the bot- 
tom of which is a monument of Anchises. Paws. 
8, 12.13... [Along the foot of this mountain, 
there was a road leading to Orchomenus, which 
city lay to the north-west. ] 

Ancud#, [a place in Beotia, where the Ce- 
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| phissus, or rather tlie Lake Copais, issued from 


under ground. It was near Larymna, and on 
the coast. Strabo, 9, p. 404. | 

Ancuutrus, a son of Midas, king of Phrygia, 
who sacrificed himself for the good of his coun- 
try, when the earth had opened, and swallowed 
up many buildings. The oracle had been con- 
sulted, and gave for answer, that the gulf would 
never close, if Midas did not throw into it what- 
ever he had most precious. Though the king 
had parted with many things of value, yet the 
gulf continued open, till Anchurus, thinking 
himself the most precious of his father’s posses- 
sions, took a tender leave of his wife and fattiily, 
and leaped into the earth, which closed immedi+ 
ately over his head. Midas erected there ani 
altar of stones to Jupiter, and that altar was the 
first object, which he turned into gold, when he 
had received his fatal gift from the gods. This 
unpolished lump of gold existed still in the age 
of Plut. Parad. 

AxcīLeE and AncY1x, a sacred shield, which, 
according to the Roman authors, fell from hea- 
ven in the reign of Numa, when the Roman 
people labored under a pestilence. [Consult 
Gutberl.de Saliis, c. 12.] On the preservation 
of this shield depended the fate of the Roman 
empire, and therefore Numa ordered 11 of the 
same size and form to be made, that if ever any 
attempt was made to carry them away; the 
plunderer might find it difficult to distinguish 
the true one. They were made with such exact 
ness, that the king promised Veterius Mamurius, 
the artist, whatever reward he desired. (See 
Mamurius.) They were kept in the temple of 
Vesta, and an order of priests was chosen to 
watch over their safety. These priests were 
called Salii, and were 12 in number; they car- 
ried every year, onthe Ist of March, the shields 
in a solemn procession round the walls of Rome, 
dancing and singing praises to the god Mars. 
This sacred festival continued 3 days, during 
which every important business was stopped. 
It was deemed unfortunate to be married on 
those days, or to undertake any expedition 3 and 
Tacit. (Hist. 7. 1.) has attributed the unsuccess~ 
ful campaign of the emperor Otho against Vi- 
tellius, to his leaving Rome during the celebra- 
tion of the Ancyliorium festum. : These two 
verses of Ovid explain the origin of the word 
Ancyle, which is applied to these shields ; 

Idque ancyle vocat, quod ab omni parte recisum 

est, 
Qaaque notes oculis, angulus omnis abest. 
Fast. 3, 377, &c. 
Varro, de L, L. 5, 6.—Val. Max. 1, 1.—Juv. 2, 
124.— Plut. Num.—Z2n, 8, 664.—Liv. 1, 20. 

Ancona, [a city of Italy, on the coast of Pi- 
cenum, which still retains its name. The ap- 
pellation is supposed to be of Greek origin, and 
to express the angular form of the promontory, 
on which the city is placed. (Meda, 2, 4.—Pro- 
cop. Rer. Goth. 2.) This bold headland was 
called Cumerium promontorium; its modern 
name is Monte Comero, and sometimes Monte 
Guasco. The foundation of Ancona is ascribed 
by Strabo (5, p. 241.) to some Syracusans, who 
were flying from the tyranny of Dionysius; a 
fact, which is confirmed by Juvenal (4, 40.) 
These Syracusans of Strabo are by many cr- 
tics supposed to be the same with the Siculi of 
Pliny, to whom that writer crt te the origin 
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of this city, (3, 13.—Solin: 8.) But on the 
other hand, itis contended, that the foundation 
of Ancona must be anteriorto the reign of Dio- 
nysius, since it is noticed in the Periplus of Scy- 

-lax (p. 12.) as belonging to the;Umbri, and 
therefore that the Siculi of Pliny must be that 
ancient race, which settled.in Italy at a very re- 
mote period, and afterwards passed over into Si- 
cily, (Bardetti, 2, 10.—Okviert, della fond. di 
Pesaro dissert, p. 13.—Gius. Colucci, Delle An- 
fichita Picene, v. l. diss. 1—Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, 1, 281.) Ancona is spoken of by Livy (41, 
1,) as a naval station of great importance in the 
wars of Rome with the Illyrians. (Tacit. Ann. 
3, 9.) It was occupied by Cæsar soon after his 
passage of the Rubico. (B. C. 1, 11.—Cie. ad 
Fam. 16, 12.) It continued to be a port ofcon- 
sequence in Trajan’s time, if we may judge from 
the works erected by that emperor, which are 
still extant there, Cramer, Z. c. 280.| 

Ancus Marrus, the 4th king of Rome, was 
grandson to Numa, by his daughter. [His name 
Ancus was derived from the Gr. éyzav, because 
he had a crooked arm, which he could not stretch 
out to its full length.) He waged a successful 
war against the Latins, Veintes, Fidenates, 
Volsci, and Sabines, and joined Mt. Janiculum 
to the city by a bridge, and inclosed Mt. Martius 
and the Aventine within the walls of the city. 
He extended the confines of the Roman territo- 
ries to the sea, where he built the town of Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber. He inherited the 
valor of Romulus with the moderation of Numa, 
He died s.c. 616, after a reign of 24 years, and 
was succeeded by Tarquin the elder. Dionys. 
H. 3, 9.—Liv, 1, 32. &e.— Flor. 1, 4.— Zin. 6, 
815. [In the old poems, observes Niebuhr, 
(Rom. Hist. 1, 301.) this king bore the epithet 
ofthe good: (in Ennius and Lucretius: Toa 
ras, too, says iruxñs æv :) and, as heis related to 
have parcelled out conquered lands among the 
people, (Cic. de Rep. 2, 18.) this may have been 
the ground of that epithet; as, on the other 
band, it must have been what occasioned Virgil 
to charge him with vanity and courting popular 
favor. The oldest monument of Rome, the pri- 
son, formed out of a quarry opened in the Capi- 
toline Hill, is the work of Ancus. 

[Anoyra, I. a city of Galatia, west of the 
Halys. According to Paus. it was founded by 
Midas, and the name was derived from an an- 
chor, which was found here, and preserved in the 
temple of Jupiter. This city was greatly en- 
larged by Augustus, and, under N ero, was styled 
the metropolis of Galatia. Its situation was 
extremely well adapted for inland trade, and An- 
cyra became a kind of staple-place for the com- 
modities of the east. It is famous also as hav- 
ing been the spot, where the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum was found in modern times, a curious in- 
scription on a temple erected in honor of Augus- 
tus, and which gives a history of the remarkable 
acts of that emperor. Ancyrais now called by 
the Turks Angouri, and by the Europeans, An- 
gora, and is the place, whence the celebrated 
shawls and hosiery made of goats’-hair were ori- 
ginally brought, Near this place, Bajazet was 
conquered, and made prisoner by Timur, or, as 
the name is commonly, though incorrectly, writ- 
ten, Tamerlane. (Mannert, 6, 3, 46.) ILA 
town of Phrygia, on the confines ‘of Mysia. 
Strabo (12. p. RAD places itin the district of 
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Abasitis, near the sources of the river Makestus, 
which flows into the Rhyndacus. Mannert; 6, 
3, 111. : s 

JER gii certain gladiators, who fought 
blindfolded, whence the proverb Andabatarum 
more, to denote rash and inconsiderate mea- 
sures, [The name comes from the Gr. ava Barc 
because they fought in chariots, or on horses 
back. | 

Anpvanta, [a city of Messenia, situate, ac- 
cording to Paus. (4, 33.) at the distance of 8 
stadia from Carnasium. It had been the capi- 
tal of Messenia before the domination of the 
Heraclidæ. (4, 3.) Strabo places it on the road 
from Messene to Megalopolis, (8. p. 360.) It 
is also mentioned by Livy (36, 31.) as situated 
between these 2 cities. Sir W. Gell (Kin. 69.) 
observed its ruins between Sakona and Krano, 
on a hill formed by the foot of Mt. Tetrage.] 

Anpecavi [or Annes, a people of Gaul, east 
of the Namnetes, and north of the Liger, or 
Lore, Their capital was Juliomigus, now An- 
gers. Ces. B. G. 2, 35.] 

Anvnpes, [I. a people of Gaul, see Andecavi. 
——Il. A village near Mantua, where Virgil 
was born. (Hieron. Chron. Euseb. 2. Sil. Ital. 
8, 594.) Tradition has long assigned to a small 
place, now named Pieto/a, the honor of repre- 
senting this birth-place of Virgil; but as this- 
opinion appears to derive no support from the 
passages, in which the poet is supposed to speak 
of his own farm, the prevailing notion among 
the learned seems to contradict the popular 
report, which identifies Andes with Pietola. 
(Maffei, Verona Mustr.2, 1.—Viso, Memorie Is- 
toriche, 1, 31.—Bonelli, Mem. Mantor, 1, 120.) 
It may be observed, however, that Virgil’s birth- 
place and his farm may not necessarily have 
been one and the same; in this case it would 
seem that no argument could be objected to a 
local, but very ancient and well-established tra- 
dition. (Cramer's Ane. Italy, 1,69.) | 

Anvoctnzs, [an Athenian orator, son of Leo- 
goras, of a noble family, which claimed descent 
from Mercury through Ulysses. He was born 
in the Ist year of the 78th Olymp. B. c. 468. 
He commanded the Athenian feet in the war 
between the Corinthians and Gorcyreans. He 
was afterwards accused of having been con- 
cerned in mutilating the Herma, or statues of 
Mercury, a crime of which Alcibiades was re- 
garded as one of the authors, Andocides, 
having been arrested for this sacrilege, escaped 
punishment by denouncing his real or pretended 
accomplices. Photius informs us, that among 
these was Leogoras, but that Andocides found 
the means of obtaining his father’s pardon. 
(Phot, Bibl. 2, 488. Bekk.) The same author 
mentions various other incidents, in the life of 
this orator, which compelled him at last to quit 
Athens. He returned during the government 
of the 400, and was cast into prison, whence, 
however, he succeeded in escaping, He returned 
a 2d time to his native country, after the fall of 
the 30 tyrants. Having failed in an embassy 
to Sparta, which had been confided to him, he 
no longer dared to shew himself at Athens, but 
died in exile. Andocides employed his abilities 
as an orator merely in his own affairs. The 4 
discourses of his, which haye come down to us, 
are important for the history of Greece, The 
first has reference to the Mysteries of Eleusis, 
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| which he had been accused of violating, (Tee! 
| Musenelay.) The second, (Ize? Kasdov,) treats 
_ of his (second) return to Athens. The third, 
(Tg Bigiyns,) “ Concerning Peace,” was pro- 
nounced in the 4th year of the 95th Olymp. on 
: occasion of the peace with Sparta; the 4th is 
dizected against Alcibiades, (Kare ?Arxibic2d0v.) 
Taylor, led into an error by a passage of Plut. 
(Alcib. 13.) thinks that this discourse was de- 
livered by Pheax, one of the antagonists of 
Alcibiades; but Ruhnken has shewn this opinion 
to be incorrect. Hist. Crit. Orat. Gr. 54. of the 
| edition of Rutilius Lupus.— Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr. 
| 2,205.) The discourses of Andocides are given 

: in Reiske’s edition of the Gr. Orators, and also 
in that of Bekker. ] 

- AnvomiAtis, a river of India, falling into the 
Ganges; [according to D’Anville, the modern 
Sonn-sou, see Souus. | 

_ Anpricius, [a mountain of Cilicia Trachea, 
i of the promontory Anemurium.] Strabo, 
14. 
Scamander. Plin. 5, 27. 

Anprocria, a daughter of Antipcnus of 
Thebes. She, with her sister Alcida, sacrificed 
herself in the service of her country, when the 
oracle had promised the victory to her country- 
men, who were engaged in a war against Or- 
chomenos, if any one of noble birth devoted 
himself for the glory of his nation. Antipenus 
refused to do it, and his daughters cheerfully 
accepted it, and received great honors after 
- death. Hercules, who fought on the side of 

. Thebes, dedicated to them the image of a hon 

in the temple of Diana. Paus. 9, 17. 

Anproo¥pss, [I. a painter of Cyzicus, con- 
temporary with Epaminondas. II. A phy- 
sician in the time of Alex. the Great, who, m 
writing to the king, proscribed wine as a poison. 
[Pzin. 14. 5.] 

Anprovus, a slave known and protected in 
the Roman circus by a lion, whose foot he had 
cured. Gell. 5, 10. 

Anprogrus, son of Minos and Pasiphae, was 
famous for his skill in wrestling: [see at the 
end of this article.] He overcame every an- 
tagonist at Athens, and became such a favorite 

of the people, that Aigeus, king of the country, 
grew jealous of his popularity, and caused him 
to be assassinated as he was going to Thebes. 

Some say that he was killed by the wild bull of 
Maratho. Minos declared war against Athens 
to revenge the death of his son, and peace was 

at last re-established on condition that Æ geus 
sent yearly 7 boys and 7 girls from Athens to 

Creté to be devoured by the Minotaur. (See 
Minotaurus.) The Athenians established festi- 
vals by order of Minos, in honor of his son, 
and called them Androgeia. Hygin. 41.—4in. 
6, 20.—Paus. 1, 1. 27.—Apotlod. 2, 5.—Plut. 

Thes. [The whole story of Androgeus is an 
allegorical one, and has an agricultural refer- 
ence. Androgeus is the man of the earth, the 
cultivator, (’Avdesyews.) The Marathonian bull, 
by whose fire, according to one account (Serv. 
ad Ain. 6, 20.) he was injured in the conflict, 
recalls to mind the fire-breathing bulls of Col- 
chis, the land of Æëtes, the first man of the 
earth. A new field of exertion now opens on 
the son of Minos, and a new name is given 
him ; Eurygyes (Edguydas,) “the far-plougher,” 
or “ the possessor of wide-extended acres,” (cdeds 


Il. a river of Troas; falling into the | 


AND ' 
and yn,) and it is worth noticing, 'that, after 
having been slain, and previous to his new ap- 
pellation, he was re-awakened to life by Auscu~ 
lapius, or the Sun, Hesych. 1, 1332. Creuzer’s 

Symb. 4, 107.] ” 
Anprocinm, [I. the primitive race of men, 
according to the poets, so named because they 
united in themselves the attributes of the 2 
sexes. They are said to have possessed extra- 
ordinary strength, and to have made war in 
consequence on the gods. Jupiter wished at 
first to exterminate them, but he contented him- 
self with dividing them into two separate bodies 
each, for the purpose of weakening their strength. 
II. A nation of Africa, according to Pliny, 


| (7, 2.) who quotes from Calliphanes, a Gr. 
writer. They were situate above (to the south 


of) the Nasamones, and in the vicinity of the 
Machlyx. Every one of them bore the charac- 
teristics of the male and female sexes, and, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, one of their breasts was that 
of a man, and the other that of a woman.——~ 
III. A few observations on the androgynous: 
deities of the ancients seem to fall naturally 
under the present head. In the religious sys- 
tems of Western Asia we remark, in general, 
the 2 sexes placed by the side of each other, an 
active and a passive principle, a solar deity, the 
king of the skies, possessing the fecundating 
power; a lunar goddess, who conceives from 
him, and who at times is confounded with the 
fecundated earth. In the next place, we ob- 
serve, in these forms of worship, a single, and 
the same, deity, uniting the attributes of the 2 
sexes. Sometimes, again, one of these 2 cha- 
racters is less conspicuous than the other, and 
the female principle becomes, for example, almost 
the exclusive object of adoration. This species 
of religious dualism, which in many of its 
forms appears so extravagant and absurd, may 
be traced to a lofty and sublime principle, the 
idea, namely, of a Supreme Being, who is all- 
sufficient in himself, and who combines in him- 
self the 2 powers necessary for the generation 
of animated beings. (Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 4.— 
Knight’s Enq. into the Symb. Lang. of Anc. Art 
and Myth. § 207.—Class. Journ. 26, 278.) To 
this head may also be referred much which is 
told to us by the ancient writers respecting the 
Amazons. 

Anpromxcns, a daughter of Eetio, king of 
Thebes in Cilicia, married Hector, son of 
Priam, king of Troy, by whom she had Astya- 
nax. She was so fond of her husband that she 
even fed his horses with her own hand. During 
the Trojan war she remained at home em- 
ployed in her domestic concerns. Her parting 
with Hector, who was going to a battle, in 
which he perished, has always been deemed the 
best, most tender and pathetic of all the pas- 
sages in the Iliad. She received the news of her 
husband’s death with extreme sorrow; and, 
after the taking of Troy, she had the misfortune 
to see her only son Astyanax, after she had 
saved him from the flames, thrown headlong 
from the walls of the city, by the hands of the 
man, whose father had killed her husband. 
(Senec. Troad.) Andromache, in the division 
of the prisoners by the Greeks, fell to the share 
of Neoptolemus, who treated her as his wife, 
and carried her to Epirus. He had by her 3 
sons, Molossus, Piclus, aa Tii and 


wr th 
afterwa repudiated her, After this divorce 


she married Helenus, son of Priam, who, as 
herself, was a captive of Pyrrhus. She reigned 
with him over part of the country, and became 
mother by him of Cestrinus. Some say that 
Astyanax was killed by Ulysses, and Euripides 
says that Menelaus put him to death. Z. 6, 22. 
24.— Quint. Sm. 1. —AÆh. 3, 486.— Hygin. 123. 
—Dares Phryg.— Ovid, Am. 1,9, 35. Trist. 5, 
6, 43.— Apollod. 3, 12.—Paus. 1, 11. wit 

Anpromicuus, I. an opulent person of Sicily, 
father to the historian Timeus, and founder of 
Tauromenium. He assisted Timoleo in recover- 
ing the liberty of the Syracusans, II. A 
general of Alexander, to whom Parmenio gave 
the government of Syria. He was burnt alive b 
the Samaritans. Curt. 4, 5. 8. III. A bro- 
ther-in-law of- Seleucus Callinicus. IV. A 
traitor, who discovered to the Parthians all the 
measures of Crassus, and, on being chosen 
guide, led the Roman army into a situation, 
whence there was no mode of escape. Vs A 
physician of Crete in the age of Nero: [he was 
physician to the emperor, and inventor of the 
famous medicine, called after him Theriaca An- 
dromachi.} 

ANDROMEDA, a daughter of Cepheus, king of 
“Ethiopia, by Cassiope. She was promised in 
marriage to Phineus, her uncle, when Neptune 
drowned the kingdom, and sent a sea-monster 
to ravage the country, because Cassiope had 
boasted herself fairer than Juno and the Nere- 
ides. The oracle of J upiter Ammo was con- 
sulted, and nothing could stop the resentment 
of Neptune, if Andromeda was not exposed to 
the sea-monster. She was accordingly tied 
naked on a rock, and at the moment, when 
the monster was going to devour her, Perseus, 
who returned through the air from the conquest 
of the Gorgons, saw her, and was captivated 
with her beauty. He promised to deliver her 
and destroy the monster, if he received her in 
Marriage as a reward for his trouble. Cepheus 
consented, and Perseus changed the sea-mouster 
into a rock, by shewing him Medusa’s head, 
and untied Andromeda, and married her. He 
had by her many children, among whom were 
Sthenelus, Anceus, and Electryo. The mar- 
nage of Andromeda with Perseus was opposed 
by Phineus, who, after a bloody battle, was 
changed into a stone by Perseus. Some say 
that Minerva made Andromeda a constellation 
in heaven after her death. See Medusa, Perseus. 
(Hygin. 64.—Cic. de N. D. 2, 43.—Apollod. 
2, 4— Manil. 5, 533.— Propert. Zea Ac 
cording to Pliny (5, 31.) it was at Joppa in Ju- 
dæa that Andromeda was tied on a rock. He 
mentions that the skeleton of 
monster, to whom she had been exposed, was 
brought to Rome by Scaurus, and carefully pre- 
served. The fable of Andromeda and the sea- 
monster has been explained, by supposing that 
she was courted by the captain of a ship, who 
attempted to carry her away, but was prevented 
by the interposition of another more faithful 
lover : [see Perseus. ] 

_ Anpronicus, [I. a peripate 
_ native of Rhodes, who flourished about 80 B. c. 
~ He arranged and published the writings of 
Aristotle, which had been brought to Rome with 
the library of Apellico. He commented on 
many parts A p writings ; but no portion 
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tic philosopher, a 
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‘of his works has reached us, for the treatise, 


xg) Iulo, and the ‘Paraphrase of the Nicoma- 
eee Ethics, which have been published under. _ a 


his name, are the productions of another. The 


treatise seg) Ialay was published by Hoeschel, — 
in 1593, in 8vo. ; conjointly withthe Paraphrase, 
The Paraphrase was. 


in 1617. 1679. 1809, 
published by Heinsius in 1607, 4to. at Leyden, 
as an anonymous work, (Incerti Auctoris Para- 
phrasis, &c.) and under the name of Andronicus 
of Rhodes, by the same scholar, in 1617, 8vo. 


with the treatise, ee} Izlay added to it. The — 


two works were reprinted in this form, at 
Cambr. 1679, 8vo. Oxford, 1809, 8vo. II. 


Callistus, a native of Thessalonica, who settled — 
in Italy about the time of the revival of learning.. i 


In 1464, he was professor at Bologna; in 1469 
we find him at Rome in the train of the Cardi- 
nal Bessarion. In the famous dispute between 
the Platonists and Peripatetics, he took the part 
of Aristotle, and published a reply to the dia- 
tribe of Mich. Apostolius. From Rome he af- 
terwards retired to Florence, where Politian, 
Valla, and Janus Pannonius were his disciples. 
He finally settled at Paris, and is said to have 
died there; but, according to another account, 
he returned to Greece in 1476. He wrote a 
treatise on the Passions, (zg) Haéay,) commonly 
ascribed to Andronicus of Rhodes: and a Para- 
phrase on the Nicomachean Ethics, which has 
been falsely ascribed to the same author. (Schéll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr.7, 330.) See Andronicus I.] : 
III. An astronomer of Athens, who built a 
marble octagonal tower in honor of the 8 prin- 
cipal winds, on the top of which was placed a 
Trito, with a stick in his hand, pointing always to 
the side, whence the wind blew. [Stuarts Antiq. 
of Athens,1, ch. 3. Weare informed by Stuart 
that there was a communication between this 
temple, and the Clepsydrain the Propylea, and 
that the building answered the purposes there- 
fore of an index of time, as well as of the winds,’ 
Kruse, Hellas, 2, 113.] 
Awnnpros, [an island in the Ægean sea, one 
of the Cyclades, lying to the south-east of the 
lower extremity of Eub@a. It bore also several 
other appellations enumerated by Pliny, (4, 
12.) According to this writer, it is 10 miles 
from the promontory of Gerestus, and 39 from 
Ceos® The Andrians, as we learn from Herod. 
(8, 111. 121.) were compelled to join the arma- 
ment of Xerxes ; and, after the battle of Sala- 
mis, they were called on by Themistocles, at 
the head of an Athenian squadron, to pay a 
large sum of money as a contribution: with 
this demand they declared themselves unable to 
comply, observing that they were close beset by 
the 2 deities, Poverty and Want, which never 
quitted the island, and Themistocles, after a fruit- 
less attempt to reduce them by force, withdrew 
to Eubea. We learn, however, from Thuc. 
(2, 55. 4, 42.) that the island was subsequently 
reduced and rendered tributary tothe Athenians. 
In the Macedonian war, Livy relates (31, 45.) 
that the town of Andros was taken by Attalus 
and the Romans. The modern name of the 
island is the same with the ancient, or else va- 
ries from it only in dropping the final letter. ] 
Anemoria, [a town of Phocis, mentioned by 
Hom. (Jd. 2, 521.) in conjunction with Hyam-~ 
polis, and doubtless in the immediate vicinity 
of that city, with which it was even sometimes 
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| confounded. (French Strabo; Eclaire. No.34, 
` V.3. App. p. 154.) ` Strabo affirms, that it ob- 
, tained its name from the violent gusts of wind, 
which blew from Mt. Catopterius, a peak be- 
longing to the chain of Parnassus. He adds 
| that it was named by some authors Anemolea. 
Sirabo, 9. p. 423.] 
Angirrs, a river of Thrace, falling into the 
| Strymo, [above Amphipolis.] Herod.7, 113. 
Anat, a people of Germany at the base of 
the Chersonesus Cimbrica, in the country an- 
swering now to the north-eastern part of the 
Dutchy of Holstein. From them the English 
have derived their name. There is still at the 
present day, in that quarter, a district called 
Angeln. (Tacit. Germ. 40.) See Saxones. ] 
Axarus, [a river of Illyricum, pursuing a 
northern course, according to Herod., and join- 
aA oT Brongus, which flows into the Danube, 
, 49. 


Aneuirta, or Anerr1a, a wood in the country 
of the Marsi, between the Lake Fucinus and 
Alba. [The name is derived, according to So- 
linus, from a sister of Circe, who dwelt in the 
vicinity. It is now Silva d’ Albi. The Marsi, 
especially those of them, who dwelt near this 
wood, are said by the ancient writers to have 
possessed power over serpents, and never to have 
been injured by them, ]—#x, 7, 759. 

AnYervs, [a river of Elis in the district of 
Triphylia, to the north of Lepreum. This 
stream formed into marshes atits mouth, from 
the want of a fall to carry off the water. The 


|- stagnant pool, thus created, exhaled an odor so 


fetid as to be perceptible at the distance of 20 
stadia, and the fish caught there were so tainted 
with the infection, that they could not be eaten. 
(Strabo, 8. p.346.) Paus. however, affirms (5, 
5.) that this miasma was not confined to the 
marshes, but could be traced to the very source 
of the river. It was ascribed to the centaurs 
having washed the wounds inflicted by Hercu- 
les’ envenomed shafts inthe stream. The Ani- 
grus received the water of a fountain said to pos- 
sess the property of curing cutaneous disorders. 
This source issued from a cavern sacred to the 
Nymphs, called Anigriades. | 

AnYo, [a river of Italy, the earlier name of 
which was Anien, whence comes the genitive 
Anienis, which joined in inflection with the later 
nominative Anio.—It rose in the Apennines, 
near the Sabine town of Treba, and pursued its 
course at first to the north-west; it then turned to 
the south-east, and joined the Tiber 3 miles north 
of Rome. It is not so full a stream as the Nar, 
but was considered, however, by the Romans 
as the most important among the tributaries of 
the Tiber, and hence received also the appella- 
tion of Tiberinus, whence comes by corruption 
the modern name Teverone. The Anio was re- 
garded as the boundary between Latium, and 
the country of the Sabines; not, however, in a 
very strict sense, for on the left bank lay An- 
temnz and Collatia, 2 Sabine towns, while the 
Albani and other Latins had founded Fidene, 
on the right bank of the Anio, in the Sabine 
territory. (Mannert, 9,517.) The Anio, in 
its course, passed by the town of Tibur, the 
modern Tivol’, where it formed some beautiful 
cascades, the admiration of the present, as well 
as of former times. Of late, however, the 
scenery has been marred by an earthquake. It 


this article. ] 


ANN 


has been doubted by some writers, p- a re) 


was always a fall of the Anio at Tibur. But, 
without pretending to examine what change the 
bed of the river may have undergone in remote 
ages, we may affirm that, since the days of Strabo, 
no alteration of consequence has taken place; 
for that geographer (5, p.238.) talks of the ca- 
taract, which the Anio, then navigable, formed 
there: so also Dionys. H. (5, 37.) and several 
of the poets. 


Cramer's Ane. Italy, 2, 64.) 
Anisrorais, [a city of Spain, in the south- 

ern part of Lusitania, near Pax Julia, called 

also Conistorgis. (Mannert, 1, 343.) Some 


have doubted, however, whether these two cities 
were the same. 


Cellar. Geogr. Ant. 1, 77.— 
Ukert, Geogr. 2, 389.] 

Ants, son of Apollo and Rhea, was king of 
Delos, and father of Andrus. He had by Do- 


rippe 3 daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and Hlais, to 
whom Bacchus had given the power of changing 
whatever they pleased into wine, corn, and oil. 


When Agamemno went to the Trojan war, he 


wished to carry them with him to supply his army 
with provisions ; 


but they complained to Bac- 
chus, who changed them into doves. Ovid, 
Met. 13,'642.— in. 3, 80. 

Anna, a goddess, in whose honor the Ro- 
mans instituted festivals: [see at the end of 
She was, according to some, 
Anna, the daughter of Belus, and sister of Dido, 
who, after her sister’s death, fled from Car- 
thage, which Iarbas had besieged, and came to 
Italy, where Æneas met her, as he walked on 
the banks ofthe Tiber, and gave her an honor- 
able reception for the kindnesses, which she had 
shewn to him, when he was at Carthage. La- 
vinia, the wife of Æneas, was jealous of the 
tender treatment of Anna, and meditated her 
ruin. Anna was apprised of this by her sister 
in a dream, and she fled to the river N umicius, 
of which she became a deity, and ordered the 
inhabitants of the country to call her Anna 
Perenna, because she would yemain for ever 
under the waters. Her festivals were performed 
with many rejoicings, and the females often, 
in the midst of their cheerfulness, forgot their 
natural decency. They were introduced into 
Rome, and celebrated the 15th of March. The 
Romans generally sacrificed to her, to obtain a 
long and happy life; and hence the words An- 
nare and Perennare. Some have supposed 
Anna to be the moon, quia mensibus implicat 
annum; others call her Themis, or lo, the 
daughter of Inachus, and sometimes Maia. 
Another more received opinion maintains, that 
‘Anna was an old industrious woman of Bovil- 
le, who, when the Roman populace had fled 
from the city to Mt. Sacer, brought them cakes 
every day; for which kind treatment the Ro- 
mans, when peace was re-established, decreed 
immortal honors to her, whom they called Per- 
enna, ab perennitate cultus, and who, as they 
suppose, was become one of their deities. Ovid, 
Fast. 3,653, &e.— Sil. Ital. 8, 79 —Ain.4, 9. 20. 
421.500. [The key to the different legends re- 
lative to Anna Perenna, is to be found in the 
rites and ceremonies attending her festival. It 
was a feast commemorative of the year and the 
spring, and the hymns sung on this occasion bore 
the free and joyous character of orgiastic strains, 
In them Anna Perenna was entreated to make 
the entire year roll away cam and prospe- 
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Macrob. Sat. 1, 12.) Now, this new year, full 
of freshness, and of benefits invoked, is no other 
than Anna herself, a personification of the old 
lunar year. (Herm, und Creuzer, Briefe, &e. 
135.) Anna is the same word, in fact, as annus, 
or anus according to the primitive Roman or- 
thography; in Gr. %yos, or vos, whence the ex- 
pression yn zal véz, proving that the word car- 
ries with it the accessory idea of antiquity, just 
as Zros appears analogous to vetus. (Lennep, 
Etym. Gr. 210.—Valck. ad Ammon. 196. 197.) 
Anna Perenna is called the moon, zac? oxy, 
and it is she, who conducts the moons, her sis- 
ters, and who at the same time directs and go- 
verns the humid sphere: thus she reposes for 
ever in the river Numicius, and runs on for 
ever with it. She is the course of the moons, 
of the years, of timein general, It is she, who 
gives the flowers and fruits, and causes the har- 
vests to ripen: the annual produce of the sea- 
sons, (annona,) is placed under her protecting 
care.—The Anna Perenna of the Romans has 
been compared with the Anna Pourna Devi, or 
Annada, of the Hindoo mythology; the god- 
dess of abundance and nourishment, a benefi- 
cent form of Bhavani. The characteristic traits 
appear to be the same. Paterson and Colebrooke, 
inthe Asiat. Res. 8, 69. 85,—Creuzer’s Symb. 
2, 501.] 

Anna Comnāna, [a Greek princess, daugh- 
ter of Alexius Comnenes I. emperor of the 
East. She was born a, D. 1083, and was ori- 
ginally betrothed to Constantine Ducas, but his 
death preventing the engagement from being 
ratified, she subsequently married N icephorus 
Bryennius. On the decease of her father, she 
conspired against her brother John, (Calo-Jo- 
hannes,) who had succeeded him in the empire, 
and when the design was prevented by the fears 
or scruples of her husband, she passionately ex- 
claimed that nature had mistaken the 2 Sexes, 
and had endowed Bryennius with the soul of a 
woman. After the discovery of her treason, 
the life and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited 
to the laws; the former, however, was spared 
by the clemency of the emperor. After the death 
of her husband she retired to a convent, where, 
at the age of 60 years, she sought to relieve the 
disappomtment of her ambitious feelings by writ- 
ing a life of her father. The character of this 
history does not stand very high, either for au- 
thenticity or beauty of composition : the histo- 
rian is lost in the daughter; and instead of that 
simplicity of style and narrative, which wins our 
belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a fe- 
male author. (Gibbon’s Decl. and Fall, 3, 340. 
Jones's ed.) And yet, at the same time, her 
work forms a useful contrast to the degrading 
and partial statements of the Lat. historians of 
that period. The details, moreover, which she 
Rives, respecting the first crusaders, on their ar- 
rival at Constantinople, are peculiarly interest- 
ng; and we may there see the impression pro- 
luced by the simple and rude manners of the 
heroes of Tasso, on a polished, enlightened, and 
ffeminate court. The work of Anna is entitled 
Alexias, and is divided into 15 books. It com- 
nences with A.D. 1089, and terminates with 
D. 1118. The first edition of the Alexias 
ppeared in w y 4to, by Hoeschel, Argent. It 
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bear the date of 1618. A complete edition was 
published in 1651, Paris. The best edition, 


however, will be the one intended to form part of 


the Byzantine Historians, (Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz.,) at presentin the course of publication, un- 
der the editorial care of Niebuhr and others. 
Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 6, 389.) ETAN 
AnnALEs, a chronological history, which gives 
an account of all the important events of every 
year in a state, without entering into the causes, 
which produced them. The Annals of Tacitus 
may be considered in this light. In the first 
ages of Rome, the writing of the Annals was one 
of the duties and privileges of the high-priest. 
[The Romans had journalists or annalists from 
the very beginning of the state. The Annals of 
the Pontiffs were of the same date, if we may 
believe Cic. (de Orat. 2, 13.) as the foundation 
of the city; but others have placed their com- 
mencement in the reign of Numa, (Vopiscus, 
Fit. Tacit. ) and Niebuhr not till after the battle 
of Regillus, which terminated the hopes of Tar- 
quin. (Römische Gesch. 1, 367.) in order to 
preserve the memory of public transactions, the 
Pontifex Maximus, who was the official histo- 
rian of the Republic, annually committed to 
writing, on wooden tablets, the leading events of 
each year, and then set them up at his own house 
for the instruction of the people. (Cic. de Orat. 
2s 13.) These Annals were continued down to 
the pontificate of Mucius, in the year 629, and 
were called Annales Marimi, as being periodi- 
cally compiled and kept by the Pontifex Maw. ; 
or Publici, as recording public transactions. Hav- 
ing been inscribed on wooden tablets, they would 
necessarily be short, and destitute of all circum- 
stantial detail; and being annually formed by 
successive Pontiffs, could have no appearance of 
a continued history. They would contain, as 
Lord Bolingbroke remarks, little more than short 
minutes or memoranda, hung up in the Pontiff’s 
house, like the rules of a game in a billiard-room; 
their contents would resemble the epitome pre- 
fixed to the books of Livy, or the Register of 
Remarkable Occurrences in modern Almanacks, 
But though short, jejune, and unadorned, still, 
as records of facts, these Annals, if spared, would 
have formed an inestimable treasure of early his- 
tory. The Roman territory, in the first ages of 
the state, was so confined, that every event may 
be considered as having passed under the imme- 
diate observation of the sacred annalist. Be- 
sides, the method, which, Cic. informs us, was 
observed in preparing these Annals, and the 
care, which was taken, to insert no fact, of which 
the truth had not been attested by as many wit- 
nesses, as there were citizens at Rome, who 
were all entitled to judge and make their re- 
marks on what ought either to be added or re- 
trenched, must have formed the most authentic 
body of history which could be desired. The 
memory of transactions, which were yet recent, 
and whose concomitant circumstances every one 
could remember, was therein transmitted to pos- 
terity. By this means they were proof against 
falsification, and their veracity was incontestably 
fixed. These valuable records, however, were, 
for the most part, consumed in the conflagration 
of the city, consequent on its capture by the 
Gauls ; an event, which was, to the early history 
of Rome, what the English invasion by Edw. I, 
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of the Pontifex Max. preserving such records was 
discontinued after that eventful period. A feeble 
attempt was made-to revive it toward the end of 
the 2d Punie war; and, from that time, the 
custom was not entirely dropped till the Pontifi- 
cate of Mucius, in the year 629. It is to this 
2d series of Annals, or to some other late and 
ineffectual attempt to revive the ancient Roman 
history, that Cic. must allude, when he talks of 
the Great Annals, in his work de LL. (1, 2.) 
since it is undoubted, that the pontifical records 
of events previous to the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, almost entirely perished in the conflagra- 
tion of the city. (Zw. 6, 1.) Accordingly, 
Livy never cites these records, and there is no ap- 
pearance that he had any opportunity of consult- 
ing them; nor are they mentioned by Dionys. 
H. in the long catalogue of records and memo- 
tials, which he had employed in the composition 
of his Historical Antiquities. The books of the 
Pontiffs, some of which were recovered in the 
search made to find what the flames had spared, 
are, indeed, occasionally mentioned. But these 
were works explaining the mysteries of religion, 
with instructions as to the ceremonies to be ob- 
served in its practical exercise, and could have 
been of no more service to Roman, than a col- 
lection of Breviaries or Missals to modern his- 
tory. Dunlop’s Rom. Lit. 2, 97.] 

AwNNALIs Lex settled the age at which, among 
the Romans, a citizen could be admitted to ex- 
ercise the offices of the state. [Originally there 
was no certain age fixed for enjoying the differ- 
entoffices. A law was first made for this pur- 
pose, (Lex Annalis,) by L. Villius, or L. Julius, 
a tribune of the commons, a. U. c. 573, whence 
his family got the surname of Annales. (Liv. 
40, 43.) What was the year fixed for enjoying 
each office, is not ascertained. It is certain that 
the pretorship used to be enjoyed 2 years after 
the ædileship, (Cic. ad Fam. 10, 25.) and that 
the 43d was the year fixed for the consulship. 
(Cic. Phil.5, 17.) If we are to judge from Cic., 
who frequently boasts that he had enjoyed every 
office in its proper year, the years appointed for 
the different offices by the Lex Villia were, for 
the questorship 31, for the edileship 37, for the 
pretorship 40, and for the consulship 43, But 
even under the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions, and the emperors, 
too, granted that indulgence to whomsoever 
they pleased. | 

Annicurnis, [a philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
sect, and a follower of Aristippus. He so far 
receded from the doctrine of his master, as to 
acknowledge the merit of filial piety, friendship, 
and patriotism, and to allow that a wise man 
might retain the possession of himself in the 
midst of external troubles; but he inherited so 
much of his frivolous taste, as to value himself 
onthe most trivial accomplishments, particularly 
on his dexterity in being able to drive a chariot 
twice round a course in the same ring. Diog. L. 
2,87.—Suid—Ln/field’s Hist. of Philos. 1, 196.] 

Anopma, [a mountain of Greece, part of the 
chain of Oeta. A small pass in this mountain, 
called by the same name, formed a communica- 
tion between Thessaly and the country of the 
Epicnemidian Locri. Herod. 7, 216. ] 

Anser, [a Roman poet, intimate with the 
triumvir Antony, and one of the detractors of 
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(Trist. 2, 435.) calls him “ procax.” | 

Ansari, [a people of Germany, mentioned 
by Tac. (Ann. 13, 55.) as having made an irrup- 
tion, during the reign of Nero, into the Roman 
territories along the Rhine. Mannert (6, 156.) 
makes them to have been a branch of the Che- 
rusci, and rejects the hypothesis, which would 
consider their name as denoting “ dwellers along 
the Ems,” and as marking this for their original 
place of settlement. | 

Anrmas, a king of Scythia, who said that the 
neighing of a horse was far preferable to the 
music of Ismenias, a famous musician, who had 
been taken captive. Plut. it hi 

[Anzmopbr1s, a city of Egypt, on the east- 
ern bank of the Nile, and the capital of the 
nome Anteopolites. It derived its name from 
Anteus, whom Osiris, according to Diod. S. (1, 
17.) left as governor of his Libyan and Aithio- 
pian possessions, and whom Hercules destroyed. 
It was a place of no great importance. The 
modern village of Kaw, (Qaou,) stands near the 
ruins of the ancient city. Mannert, 10, 2,388. 
—Deser. de V Egypte, 4, 111.) 

Anramus, I. a giant of Libya, son of Terra 
and Neptune ; so strong in wrestling, as to boast 
that he would erect a temple to his father with 
the skulls of his conquered antagonists, Her- 
cules attacked him, and as he received new 
strength from his mother as often as he touched 
the ground, the hero lifted him up in the air, 
and squeezed him to death in his arms. (Lucan, 
4, 598.— Stat. Theb. 6, 893.—Juv. 3, 88.) 
[II. A governor of Libya and Aithiopia under 
Osiris. (Diod. S. 1, 17.)—Both these accounts 
are, in fact, fabulous, and refer to one and the 
same thing. The legend of Hercules and An- 
tæus is nothing more than the triumph of art and 
labor over the encroaching sands of the desert. 
Hercules stifling his adversary, is, in fact, the 
Nile divided into a thousand canals, and pre- 
venting the arid sand from returning to its na- 
tive deserts, whence again to come forth with 
the winds, and cover with its waves the fertile 
valley. (Constant, de la Religion, 2, 416.) The 
very position of Anteopolis, indeed, has refer- 
ence to the identity of Anteus with the sands of 
the desert; for the place was situate in a long 
and deep valley of the Arabian chain, where the 
most fearful hurricanes and sand-winds were 
accustomed to blow. Ritter, Erdkunde, 1,779. 

Anracdras, [a Rhodian poet, who lived at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas, where he ac- 
quired the reputation of a gourmand, He com- 
posed a poem entitled Thebais; and the Bœæo- 
tians, to whonrhe read it, heard him with yawns. 
(Mich, Apost. Prov. Cent. 5, 82.) We have 
one of his epigrams remaining. Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 3, 128.] 

Anraxorpas, of Sparta, son of Leo, was sent 
into Persia, where he made a peace with Arta- 
xerxes very disadvantageous to his country, by 
which, s. €. 387, the Gr. cities of Asia became 
tributary to the Persian monarch. [ Polyb. (1, 6.) 
fixes the year of this celebrated peace, and Aris- 
tides (2, 286.) the name of the archon, (@:éd0r0s 
20" of A slonvn tytyero.) The treaty seems to have 
been concluded in the beginning of the year of 
Theodotus, about autumn: because the Manti- 
nean war, which was carried on in the archon- 
ship of Mystichides, was in the 2d year after 
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tæa, accomplished after the ‘treaty, took. place 
nevertheless in the year of the treaty, as Paus. 
implies. (Clinton's Fasti Heil. 102. ed. 2.) The 
following rescript, read by ‘Teribazus tothe Greek 
congress, formed the basis of the peace of An- 
talcidas :—“ Artaxerxes, the king, holds it just, 
that all cities on the continent of Asia belong to 
his dominion, together with the islands of Cla- 
zomene and Cyprus: and that all other Grecian 
cities, large and small, be independent, -except 
that the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skiros, 
remain, as of old, under the dominion of Athens. 
If any refuse these terms, against such I shall 
join in war ; with those, who accept them, I will 
give my assistance, by Jand and sea, with ships 
and money.” Xen. Hist. Gr. 5, 1, 28.] 
Anranpros, [a city of Troas, on the northern 
side of the gulf of Adramyttium. According to 
Thuc. (8, 108.) it was founded by an olan 
colony, which had probably dispossessed a body 
of the Pelasgi in this quarter, since Herod. (is 
42.) names the place the Pelasgic Antandrus, 
Ifwe follow the ancient mythology, however, we 
shall find different accounts of its origin. These 
are given by Mela (1, 18.) who states that the 
city was called Antandrus, according to some, 
because Ascanius, the son of Æneas, having 
fallen into the hands of the Pelasgi, gave this 
city up to them as a ransom; and hence Antan- 
drus, i. e. vyr éydeos (“in the stead,” or “ place, 
of a man ;”) while others maintain that it was 
founded by certain inhabitants of Andros, who 
had been driven from home by civil dissensions, 
and that hence the city was called Antandrus, 
i. e. “instead of Andros,” implying that it was 
to them a second country. Pliny (5,30:) on the 
other hand, believes, that its first name was Æ- 
donis, and that it was subsequently styled Cim- 
meris. During the Persian times, Antandrus, 
like many other parts of this coast, was subject 
to Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos. The Per- 
sians, however, held the citadel, which would 
seem to have stood on a mountain near the city, 
This mountain is probably the same with the 
one called Alexandria, and on which, according 
to Strabo, (13. p. 606.) the controversy between 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus, was decided by Pa- 
ris. Mannert, 6, 3, 418.] 
ANTEMNZ, [a city of Italy in the territory of 
the Sabines, at the confluence of the Anio and 
Tiber. It is said to have been more ancient than 
Rome itself. We are told by Dionys. H. (2, 36.) 
that Antemnze belonged at first to the Siculi, but 
that afterwards it was conquered by the abori- 
gines, to whom probably it owes its Latin name. 
(Farro, de L, L.4.— Festus.) That it afterwards 
formed a part of the Sabine confederacy is evident 
from its being one of the first cities, which re- 
sented the outrage offered to that nation by the 
ob their women. Liv, E 10.— Strabo, 6, p. 
ANTENOR, a Trojan prince related to Priam. 
It is said that, during the Trojan war, he alw 
kept a secret correspondence with 
and chiefly with Menel 
the council of Priam, Homer introduces him as 
advising the Trojans to restore Helen, and con- 
clude the war. “He advised Ulysses to carr 
away the Trojan palladium, and encouraged the 
Greeks to make the wooden horse, which, at his 
persuasion, me brought into the city of Troy by | 


ays 
the Greeks, 
aus and Ulysses, 


‘accused of being a partner of his guilt ; and the 
night when Troy was taken, they had a number 
of Greeks stationed at the doors of their houses 
to protect them from harm. : [After the destruc- 
tion of his country, Antenor, according to a fa- 
bulous account, led a colony of Heneti, a people 
of Paphlagonia, into Italy, near the mouth of 
the Po, where expelling the Euganei from their 
possessions, he settled in them, and founded Pa- 
tavium, or Padua. On this whole subject, how- 
ever, consult the Hc. of Heyne ad Ain. 1, 242.) 
His children were also concerned in the Trojan 
war, and displayed much valor against the 
Greeks. Their names were Polybius, Acamas, 
Agenor, and, according to others, Polydamas 
and Helicao, . Liv. 1, 1.—Piin. 3, 13.— Tacit. 
16, 21.—W.3, 7. 8.11.—Dietys Cret. 5—Dares 
Phryg. 6.—Paus.10, 27. 

ANTEROS (dvr), Yows, against love,) a son of 
Mars and Venus : ine at the end of this arti- 
cle.] He was not, as the derivation of his name 
implies, a deity, who presided over an opposition 
to love, but he was the god of mutual love and 
tenderness. «Venus had complained to. The- 
mis, that her son Cupid always continued a child, 
and was told that, if he had another brother, he 
would grow up in a short space of time. As 
soon as Anteros was born, Cupid felt his strength 
increase, and his wings enlarge; but, if ever his 
brother was at a distance from him, he found 
himself reduced to his ancient shape. From this 
circumstance, it is seen that return of passion 
gives vigor to love. Anteros had a temple at 
Athens raised to his honor, when Meles had ex- 
perienced the coldness and disdain of Timago- 
ras, whom he passionately esteemed, and for 
whom he had killed himself: (see Meles.) Cu- 
pid and Anteros are often represented striving 
to seize a palm tree’from one another, to teach us 
that true love always endeavours to overcome by 
kindness and gratitude. They were always 
painted in the Greek academies, to inform the 
scholars that it is their immediate duty to be 
grateful to their teachers, and to reward their 
trouble with love and reverence, [The original 
meaning of the name Anteros is, the Deity who 
avenges slighted love. By later writers it is ap- 
plied to'a brother of Cupid, butin constant oppo- 
sition to him; and in the palæstra at Elis, he 
was represented contending with him, The sig- 
nification of mutual love is only given to the’ 
word by later writers, according to Böttiger. 
Schneider, Wirterb. s. v— Paus. 1, 30. 6, 23.— 
Plut. Erot. 20 

ANTHEA, [one of the 3 town 
which the city of P 
have been built. 
Messatis. These 3 
when they held pos 
mers Ane, Greece, 

ANTHEDON, 


. 


s on the site of 
atræ, in Achaia, is said to 
The other 2 were Aroë and 
were founded by the Ionians, 
session of the country. Cra- 
3, 66.] 
[I. a city of Beotia, on the shore 
of the Euripus, and, according to Dicæachus (p. 
19%) about 70 stadia to the north of Salga- 
He informs us, that from Thebes to An- 
thedon the distance was 160 stadia by a cross 
arriages. The inhabitants were, 
art, mariners and shipwrights ; and 
L of the place were very important. 
The wine of Anthedon was celebrated. (Athen, 
1, 56.) Paus. states (9, 22.) that the Cabiri 
were worshipped here ; 


there was also a temple 


of Proserpina in the town, and one or Bacchus | 
without the walls. Near the sea was a spot | 
called the leap of Glaucus. (Strabo, 9. p. 404. 
— Steph. B-—Plin. 4, 7.) Sit W. Gell reports, 
that the ruins of this city are under Mt. Ktypa, 
about 7 miles from Portzumadi,and 6 from Egri- 
po. (Itin. 147.) ——IL. A town of Palestine, called 
also Agrippias, on the sea-coast, to the south- 
west of Gaza. Herod gave to it the 2d name in 
honor of Agrippa. It isnow Daron. Plin. 4,7.j 
ANTHEL, [a small town of Thessaly, in the 
interval between the river Phenix and the straits 
of Thermopylæ, and near the spot where the 
Asopus flows into the sea. In the immediate 
vicinity were the temples of Ceres Amphictyonia, 
that of Amphictyo, and the seats of the Amphic- 
tyos. Herod. 7, 200.— Strabo, 7. p. 428.] 
Anruimis, [one of the names of the island 
of Samos.] Strabo, 10. ; 
_ Anruimus, [atown of Macedonia,tothe north- 
east of Thessalonica, and which Thuc. (2, 993) 
seems to comprise within Mygdonia. | 
Anruemusta, [a city of Mesopotamia, to the 
south-east of Samosata, and just below Edessa. 
The name was derived from the Macedonian 
city Anthemus.] Strabo. 
ANTHENE, ih town of Cynuria in Argolis, 
once occupied by the Æginetæ together with 
Thyrea. (Paus. 2, 38.) 


It was restored to the 
Argives after the battle of Amphipolis, Thuc. 
5, 4l. ; 
oe a Chian sculptor, son of Micci- 
ades, and grandson to Malas. His sons Bu- 
palus and Anthermus madea statue of the poet 
Hipponax, which caused universal laughter, on 
account of the deformity of its countenance. 
The poet was so incensed on this, and inveighed 
with so much bitterness against the statuaries, 
that they hung themselves, according to the opi- 
nion of some authors. :PZin. 36, 5. 
Anruespnoria, a festival celebrated by the 
people of Syracuse, in honor of Proserpina, who 
was carried away by Pluto, as she was gathering 
flowers. 
ben, i. e. from carrying flowers. The Syracu- 
sans shewed, near their city, the spot where 
Proserpina was carried off; and from which a 
lake had immediately proceeded. Around this 
the festival was celebrated. The lake in ques- 
tion is formed by the sources of the Cyane, whose 
waters join the Anapus. Miinter, Nachricht von 
Neap. und Sicil. 374. } Festivals of the same 
name were also observed at Argos in honor of 
Juno, who was called Anthia.. J. Podl.1, 1. 
ANTHESTERŤA, festivals in honor of Bacchus 
among the Greeks: [see remarks at the end of 
this article.| They were celebrated in the 
month of February, called Anthesterio, whence 
the name is derived, and continued 3 days. The 
lst day was called Wibolyia, ard rod aibovs olye, 
because they tapped their barrels of liquor, The 
2d day was called Xées, from the measure CALA 
because every individual drank of his own ves- 


and with a cask of wine. 


[The word is derived dare rot Qtosv: dy- |, 


Warded With. a Crown Of leaves; OF tabiler gi ses 
The 3d day was 
called górom: from úre, a vessel brought out 
full of all sorts of seed and herbs, deemed sacred. 


to. Mercury, and therefore not touched. The 


slaves had the permission of being merry aud 
free during these festivals ; and at the end of the 
solemnity a herald proclaimed, Ovgéćs, Kčpss, ov% 
2x’ Avderrheim, i. €. Depart, ye Carian slaves, the 
festivals are at anend. lian, V. H. 2, 4). 
[Ruhnk, (Auct. Emend. ad Hesych. v. Asovuc.) 
makes the Athenians to have celebrated 3 festi- 
vals in honor of Bacchus: 1. Those of the 
country, in the month Posideo: 2. Those of the 
city, or the greater festivals, in the month Ela- 
phebolio; and 3. The Anthesteria or Lenza, in 
the month Anthesterio. These last were cele- 
brated within a large enclosure called Lenzum, 
and in a quarter of the city termed Limne, or 
“ the pools.” Meursius had before distinguished 
the Lenæa from the Anthesteria. (Gr. Fer.— 
Opp. 3, 917.) Böckh also regards the Lenza as 
a distinct festival from the Anthesteria. (Vom 
Unterscheide der Attischen Leneen, §c.—Jahrg. 
1816, 1817, p. 47.) » Both the latter opinions, 
however, are incorrect. Comp. Crewzer, Symb.3.} 

Anrutum, a. town of Thrace, afterwards 
called Apollonia ; : [subsequently Sozopolis, now 

Sizeboli. Plin. 4, 11.] 

Anturorornxer, a people of Scythia, who 
fed on human flesh. + They lived near the coun- 
try of the Massagete. (Mela, 2,1.) [Herod. 
(4, 106.) calls them Androphagi, and states 
that they lived, a more savage manner than 
any other, nation, having no public distribution 
of justice, or established laws. , He informs us 
also, that they applied themselves to the breed- 
ing of cattle, clothed themselves like the Sey- 
thians, and spoke a peculiar language. Rennell 
(Geogr..of Herod. 86.) thinks that they must 
have occupied Polish Russia, and both banks of 
the river Prypetz, the western head of the Borys- 
thenes. | 

AntayLia, a city of Egypt [about west from 
the Canopic branch of the Nile, and north-west 
from Naucratis; supposed by Larcher to have 
been the same with Gynzcopolis. Mannert, 
10,596.) It maintained the queens of the 
country in shoes, or, according to Athen. 1, 25. in 
girdles. Herod. 2, 98. 

Anta LEX, was made for the suppression of 
luxury atRome. Its particulars are not known. 
The enactor was Antius Restio, who afterwards 
never supped abroad for fear of being himself a 
witness of the profusion and extravagance, which 
his law meant to destroy, but without effect. 
Macrob. 3, 17. 

Antias, the goddess of fortune, chiefly wor- 
shipped at Antium. 

AwnricLia, a daughter of Autolycus and Am- 
phithea. Her father, who was a famous robber, 
permitted Sisyphus, son of Æolus, to enjoy the 
favors of his daughter, and Anticlea was really 


sel in commemoration of the arrival of Orestes, 
who, after the murder of his mother, came, with- 
out being purified, to Demophoo, or Pandio, 
king of Athens, and was obliged, with all the 
Athenians, to drink by himself for fear of- pol- 
luting the people by drinking with them before 
he was purified of the parricide. It was usual on 
that day to ride out in chariots, and ridicule 
those who passed by. The best drinker was re- 


pregnant of Ulysses, when she married Laertes, 
king of Ithaca. Laertes was nevertheless the 
reputed father of Ulysses. Ulysses is reproached 
by Ajax in Ovid, (Met.) as being the son of 


Sisyphus. It is said that Anticlea killed her- 
self, when she heard a false report of her son’s 


death, Od, 11, 19.—Hygin. 201. 243,—Paus, 
10, 29. 
‘Anticiinis, a Greek historian, whose works 
157 
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IA seri {a detached chain of the tidge 
of Mt. Cragus in Lycia, ruaning in a north-east 
direction along the coast of the Sinus Glaucus. ] 

AnricrX'rus, a Spartan, who stabbed Epami« 
hondas, the Theban general, at the battle of 
Mantinea. Plut. Ages. [There were other claims 
ants for this honor. The Mantinzans asserted, 
that one of their citizens, by name Macheerio, 
gave the fatal blow. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, make Epaminondas to have fallen 
by the hand of Gryllus, son of Xenopho. Paus, 
8, 11. 9, 15.— Wessel. ad Diod. S. 15, 87.] 

Anric¥ra, [I. a town of Thessaly, at the 
mouth of the Sperchius. (Herod. 7, 198.— 
Strabo, 9. p. 428.) It was said to produce the 
genuine hellebore, so much recommended by 
ancient physicians as a cure for insanity. (Steph. 
B.) II. A town of Phocis, on the isthmus 
of'a small peninsula in the Sinus Corinthiacus. 
It was celebrated, in common with the one al- 
ready mentioned, for its hellebore. (Seylaa,p.14. 
—Theophr. 9, 10.— Strabo, 9. p. 418.) Paus. 
affirms (10, 36.) that the inhabitants of Anti- 
cyra were driven from their town by Philip, the 
son of Amyntas, on the termination of the Sa- 
ered War. At a later period it was besieged 
and taken by Levinus, the Roman pretor, who 
delivered it up to the Avtolians. (Liv. 26, 26.) 
And subsequently, in the Macedonian war, it 
was occupied by T. Q. Flamininus, on account 
of the facilities, which its harbour presented for 
the operations of the Roman fleet in the Corin- 
thian gulf. (Ziv. 32, 18.— Paus. 10, 36.— Po- 
lyb. 18, 28. 27,14.) The site of Anticyra corre- 
sponds, as is generally believed, with that of As- 
propiti, in a bay of some extent, parallel to that 
of Salona. “ Here is a good port,” says Sir W. 
Gell, (Iin. 174,) “and some remains of anti- 
quity.’? Chandler remarks, that “the site is 
now called <Asprospitia, or “ White Houses ;” 
and some traces of the buildings, from which it 
was so named, remain. The portis land-locked, 
and frequented by vessels for corn.” (Travels, 
2, 301.)—The ancients had a proverb, Waviget 
Anticyram, applied to a person, who was regarded 
as insane, and alluding to the hellebore produced 
at either Anticyra. (Erasm. Chil. 1,852, Naviget 
Anticyras, Nredociey cig "Aveizdgas.) Horace (Ep. 
ad Pis. 300.) has been supposed by some to 
allude to three places of this name, but this is a 
mistake ; the poet merely speaks of a head so 
Insane, as not to be cured by the produce of three 
Anticyras, ifthere even were 3, and not merely 2, 

Anripi tus, [a Greek painter, a pupil of Eu- 
phranor. He flourished about 364 $. c. His 
coloring was severe, and his productions were 
temarkable for their careful execution rather 
than their number, His principal pieces were 
a Wrestler, and a Flute-player. He was the in- 
structor of Nicias of Athens, Pin. 35): thax 
Biogr. Univ, 2, 249, ] 

AnticunYpas, a famous musician of 
disciple to Philoxenus, Het 
menias to despise the judem 
Cie, Brut. 

5 ÅNTIGÖNE, a daughter of Œdipus, king of 
lhebes, by his mother J ocasta. She buried b 

light her brother Polynices, against the positive 
ders of Creo, who, when he heard of it, ordered 
cr to be Pea alive, She, however, killed 


Thebes, 
aught his pupil Is- 
ent of the populace, 


| 


ay et berore the sentence was executed; ‘and 
Hemo, the king’s son, who was passionately 
fond of her, and had not been able to obtain 
her pardon, killed himself on her grave. The 
death of Antigone is the subject of one of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles: [see Sophocles. sa 
Hygin. 67.72, 243. 254.—Apollod. 3, 5.— Ovid, 
Trist. 3, 3.—Philostr. 2,29 — Stat. Theb. 12, 350. 
ANTIGONEA, I, an inland town of Epirus, 
[south-west of Apollonia.] Phin. 4, LI. 
One of Macedonia, [in the district of Mygdo- 
nia,] founded by Antigonus, son of Gonatas, 
4, 10. III. One in Syria, on the borders of 
the Orontes, [built by Antigonus, and intended 
as the residence of the governors of Egypt and 
Syria, but destroyed by him, when Seleucia was 
built, and the inhabitants removed to the latter 
city.] IV. Another in Asia Minor, [see 
Alexandria, 1X. ] j i 
Anricinus, I. one of Alexander’s generals, 
universally supposed to be the illegitimate son 
of Philip, Alex.’s father. In the division of the 
provinces after the king’s death, he received ` 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Phrygia. He united 
with Antipater and Ptolemy, to destroy Per- 
diccas and Eumenes; after the death of Perdic- 
cas, he made continual war against Eumenes, 
after 3 years of various fortune, took him 
prisoner, and ordered him to be starved. He 
afterwards declared war against Cassander, 
whom he conquered, and had several engage~ 
ments by his generals with Lysimachus. He 
obliged Seleucus to retire from Syria, and fl 
for safety to Egypt. Ptol., who had established 
himself in Egypt, promised to defend Seleucus, 
and from that time all friendship ceased between ` 
Ptol. and Antigonus; and a new war was be. 
gun, [in which Seleucus, Ptol., Lysimachus, 
and Cassander, arrayed themselves against An- 
tigonus. After varied success, the confederates 
made a treaty with him, and surrendered to 
him the possession of the whole of Asia, on 
condition that the Grecian cities should remain 
free. This treaty was soon broken, and Ptol, 
made a descent into Lesser Asia, and on some 
of the Greek isles, which was at first successful, 
but he was defeated in a sea-fight by Deme- 
trius, the son of Antigonus, who took the 
island of Cyprus, made 16,000 prisoners, and 
sunk 200 of his ships. After this famous naval 
battle, which happened 26 years after Alex.’s 
death, Antigonus and his son assumed the title 
of kings, and their example was followed by 
all the rest of Alex.’s generals. From this 
period, B. c. 306, his own reign in Asia, that 
of Ptol. in Egypt, and those of the other cap» 
tains of Alex. in their respective territories, 
properly commence. Antigonus now formed the 
design of driving Ptol. from Egypt, but failed, 
His power soon became so formidable, that a 
new confederacy was formed against him b 
Cassander, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptol. 
The contending parties met in the plain of 
Ipsus in Phrygia, B. c. 301. Antigonus was de- 
feated, and died of his wounds; and his son 
Demetrius fled from the field. Antigonus was 
84 years old, when he died.] _ During his life, 
he was master of all Asia “Minor, as far ag 
Syria; but after his death, his son Demetrius 
lost Asia, and established himself in Macedonia 
after the death of Cassander, and some time 


akter attempted to recover his former possessions, 
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law Seleucus. Antigonus was concerned in the 
different intrigues of the Greeks s made a treaty. 
of alliance with the Aitolians; ond was highly 
respected by the Athenians, to whom he shewed 
himself very liberal and indulgent. Antigonus 
discharged some of his officers, because they 
spent their time in taverns, and he gave their 
commissions to common soldiers, who performed 
their duty with punctuality. A certain poet 
called him divine; but the king despised his 
flattery, and bade him go and enquire of his 
servants whether he was really what he supposed 
him.—Paus. 1, 6, &e—dJustin, 13, 14, 15.— 
C. Nep. Eumen— Plut. Demetr. Eumen. & Arat. 
—— JI. Gonatas, [so called from the place of 
his birth,] son of Demetrius, grandson to Anti- 
gonus, and king of Macedonia. He restored 
the Armenians to liberty, conquered the Gauls, 
[who had made an irruption into his kingdom, | 
and at last was expelled by Pyrrhus, who seized 
his dominions. [He afterwards recovered a 
great part of Macedonia, and followed Pyrrhus 
to the neighbourhood of Argos. In a confiict, 
which ensued there, Pyrrhus was slain.] ‘After 
the death of Pyrrhus, he recovered Macedonia, 
and died after a reign of 34 years, leaving his 
son Demetrius [the 2d] to succeed, B. C. 243. 
Justin, 21.25.—Polyb.— Plut. Demetr. — TII. 
The guardian of his nephew, Philip, the son of 
Demetrius, who married the widow of Deme- 
trius, and usurped the kingdom. He was called 
Doso, from his promising much, and giving 
nothing. He conquered Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, and obliged him to retire into Egypt, 
because he favored the Ætolians against the 
Greeks. He died s- c. 221, after a reign of 11 
years, leaving his crown to the lawful possessor, 
Philip, who distinguished himself by his cruel- 
ties, and the war, which he made against the 
Romans. Justin, 28. 29.— Polyb. 2._—Plut. Cleom. 
IV. Ason of Aristobulus [the 24] king 
of Judæa who obtained an army from the king 
of Parthia, by promising him 1,000 talents and 
500 women. With these foreign troops he at- 
tacked his country, and cut the ears of Hyrca- 
nus, [his uncle,} to make him unfit for the 
priesthood. Herod, with the aid of the Romans, 
took him prisoner, and he was put to death 
by Antony. Joseph. 14. Dio et Plut. Anton. 
——V. Carystius, an historian in the age of 
Philadelphus, who wrote the lives of some of 
the ancient philosophers ; [an heroic poem, en- 
titled “Antipater,” mentioned by Athen., and 
other works. The only remains, which we have 
of them, are his “ Collection of wonderful Sto- 
ries” concerning animals and other natural 
podies, first published at Basle, 1568, reprinted 
at Leyden by Meursius, 1619, in 4to. It forms 
a part also of the volume entitled Historiarum 
Mirabilium Auctores Gr. Leyden, 1622, Ato. | 
ANTILIBXNUS; [a ridge of mountains in Syria, 
east of, and running parallel with, the ridge of 
Libanus. Near it rises the Orontes. |-— Plin. 5, 20. 
Awnritdcuus, I. aking of Messenia 1I. 
The eldest son of Nestor by Eurydice. He 
went to the Trojan war with his father, and 
was killed by Memno, the son of Aurora. Od. 4. 
Ovid (Her.) sayshe was killed by Hector. 
III. A poet, who wrote a panegyzi¢ on Lysander, 
and received a hat filled withsilver. Plut. Vit. Lys. 
Anrmdcuus, [1. a post of Colopho, and 
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rilus; flourished between 40U any a a 
With Antimachus would have commenced 4 
new era in the history of epic verse, if that de- 
partment of poetry had been capable of resum- 
ing its former lustre. In common with Choes 
rilus, he perceived that the period of the Homeri¢ 
epic. had irrevocably passed; but in place of 
substituting the historic epic, as the former did, 
he returned to mythological subjects; merely 
treating them, however, jn a manner more in 
accordance with the taste of the day. The suca 
cess, which he obtained, and the admiration, 
which was subsequently testified for his pro- 
ductions by the Alexandrian school, prove that 
he was not mistaken in the judgment, which he 
had formed of the spirit of the age, and that he 
augured well respecting the opinion of posterity. 
The Alexandrian critics cite his Thebais, as a 
work worthy of being compared with the poems 
of Homer, and of terminating the list of epic 
poems of the first class. They extol the gran- 
deur of his ideas, and the energy of his style, 
but they confess, at the same time, that he is 
deficient in elegance and grace. “ In Anti- 
macho,’ observes Quintilian, (10, 1.) “vis et 
gravitas, et minime vulgare eloquendi genus habet 
Jaudem. Sed quamvis et secundas fere gram- 
maticorum consensus deferat, et affectibus et 
jucunditate et dispositione, et omnino arte defici» 
tur, ut plane manifesto appareat quanto sit aliud 
proximum esse, alud secundum.” Antimachus 
was also the author of an elegy entitled Lyde, 
which the ancients regarded as a chef-d œuvre; 
now lost. The Anthology has preserved for us 
one of his epigrams. The fragments of Anti- 
machus have been collected and published by 
Schellenberg, under the title “ Antimachi Colo- 
phon Fragmenta, nunc primum conquisita,” &e. 
Haie, 1786. 8v0. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1, 245. 
and 2, 126.] II. A Trojan, whom Paris 
bribed to oppose the restoring of Helen to Me- 
nelaus and Ulysses, who had come as ambassa- 
dors to recover her. His sons, Hippolochus and 
Pisander, were killed by Agamenmo. I. V1, 12. 

Awernvora, annual sacrifices and quinquennial 
games in’ honor of Antinous, instituted by the 
emperor Hadrian at Mantinea, where Antinous 
was worshipped as a divinity. [They were 
celebrated also at Argos. | 

Ansinoordris [or Anvinds, a town of 
Egypt, built in honor of Antinous, opposite 
Hermopolis Magna, on the eastern bank of 
the Nile; previously an obscure place called. 
Besa, but became a magnificent city, (see 
Antinous;) now called Lnsené, and a revered 
sepulchre has also caused it to receive the name 
of Shek-Abadé. Amm. Marcell. 19, 12.—Dio 
Cass. 69, 11.—Spartian. Hadr. 14.—Descer. de 
Egypte, 4,197. 

Awtindus, L. a youth of Bithynia, of whom 
the emperor Hadrian was so extremely fond, 
that at his death he erected a temple to him, 
and wished it to be believed that he had been 
changed into a constellation. Some writers 
suppose that Antinous was drowned in the 
Nile.. [According to another account, Hadrian, 
consulting an oracle at Besa, was informed, 
that he was threatened with great danger, un- 
less a person, who was dear to him, was im- 
molated for his preservation. On hearing this, 
Antinous threw himself for a’ rock into the 
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memory of him.]—_II. A native of Ithaca, 
son of Eupithes, and one of Penelope's suitors, 
He was brutal and cruel in his manners ; and 
excited his companions to destroy Telemachus, 
whose advice comforted his mother Penelope. 
When Ulysses returned home, he came to the 
palace in a beggar’s dress, and begged for bread, 
which Antinous refused, and even struck him, 
After Ulysses had discoyered himself to Tele- 
machus and Eumeus, he attacked the suitors, 
who were ignorant who he was, and killed An- 
tinous among the first. Od. 1, 16. 17. 22.— 
Propert. 2, 5. 5 

Anridcnia, I. the name of a Syrian province. 
Mela 1, 14, IT, A city of Syria, once the 
third city of the world for beauty, greatness, 
and population. [It was built by Seleucus Ni- 
cator, in memory of his father Antiochus, on 
the river Orontes, about 20 miles from its 
mouth, and was equi-distant from Constanti- 
nople and Alexandria, being about 700 miles 
from each. Here the disciples of our Saviour 
were first called Christians, and the chief pa- 
triarch of Asia resided. It was afterwards 
known by the name of Tetrapolis, being divided, 
as it were, into 4 cities, each having its se- 


empire, the 3d by Seleucus Callinicus, and the 
4th by Antiochus Epiphanes, (Strabo, 16. p. 
750. Mannert, 6, 1,468.) lt- ist ‘now called 
Aniakia, and. has suffered severely by a late 
earthquake. At the distance of 4 or’ 5 miles 
below was a celebrated grove, called Daphne; 
whence, for the sake of distinction, it has been 
called Antiochia near Daphne, or Antiochia 
Epidaphnes, Avry sia a mos Aćúĝsny. Hierocl, 
Synecd. 711. — Plin. 5,21. Antiochia Epidaph. 
nes, see Daphne.) —T], A city of Lycaonia, 
near the northern confines of Pisidia, sometimes 
called Antiochia of Pisidia, C Avridysa Ticsdices.) 
It became, under the Romans, the chief city of 
their province of Pisidia, which extended farther 
to the north than Pisidia proper. ( Hierocl, 67 2.) 
—IIL A city of Cilicia Trachea, on a rocky 
Projection of the coast termed Cragus, whence 
the place, for distinction’s sake, was called ’Ay- 
Tax ca int Koda. (Strabo, 14, p. 669.) The 

yzantine wiiters call it the Lsaurian Antiochia, 
L i - Hierocles makes 
mention of it, (Synecd. 708.) as also the writers 
on the Crusades, under the name of Antioceta, 
( Sanuti, Secreta Fidelium 2,4, 26.—Mannert, 
6, Wy 84.)— TIV. A city at the foot of Mt. 
Taurus, m Comagene, a province of Syria. 
Mannert, 6, 1, 497.)_v. a city of Caria, 
ere that stream was 


Anridcuus, surnamed Soter, was son of Se- 


ucus, and king of Syria and Asia. He 


hich none of his father’s 
ire for some time, till j¢ was discovered that 
S pulse a regular than Usual, when 
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and that love for her was the cause of his illness. 
This was told to the father, who willingly gave 


Stratonice to his son, that his immoderate love . 


might not cause his death, He died 291 x. c. 
after a reign of 19 years. [He was called Soter 
or Saviour by the provinces of Lower Asia, 
from his having freed them from the Gauls, 
whom he defeated in battle.] (Justin, 17 > 2, &e. 
—VFal, Maz. 5.—Polyb, 4.) The 2d of that 
name, surnamed Theos (God) by the Milesians, 
because he put to death their tyrant Timarchus, 
was son and successor of Antiochus Soter, In 
the 3d year of his reign a bloody war broke 
out between him and Ptol. Philadelphus of 
Egypt. During this, he lost all his provinces 
beyond the Euphrates by a revolt of the Par- 
thians and Bactrians. These losses compelled 
him to sue for peace unto Ptol., and it was only 
granted on condition of his divorcing his former 
wife Laodice, and marrying Ptol.’s daughter 
Berenice. The male issue of this marriage 
were also to succeed to the crown. Ptol. died 
2 years after this, and Antiochus repudiated 

erenice, and restored Laodice. The latter, 
resolving to secure the succession to her son, 
poisoned Antiochus, and suborned Artemo, 
whose features were similar to his, to represent 
him as king. Artemo, subservient to her will, 
pretended to be indisposed, and, as king, called 
all the ministers, and recommended to them 
Seleucus, surnamed Callinicus, son of Laodice, 
as his successor. After this ridiculous impos- 
ture, it was made public, that the king had died 
a natural death, and Laodice placed her son on 
the throne, and dispatched Berenice and her 
son, 246 years before the Christian era. Appian. 
= The: ‘3d 6f) that name, surnamed the 
Great, brother to Seleucus Ceraunus, was king 
of Syria and Asia, and reigned 36 years. He 
was defeated by Ptol. Philopater ‘at Raphia, 
[and was compelled to surrender to him the 


were secured to them. He Crossed over also 
into India, and renewed his alliance with the 
king of that country.] After the death of 
Philopater, he endeavoured to crush his infant 
son Epiphanes ; but his guardians solicited the 
aid of the Romans, and Antiochus was com- 
pelled to resign his pretensions, He conquered 
the greatest part of Greece, of which some cities 
implored the aid of Rome; and Hannibal, who 
had taken refuge at his Court, encouraged him 
to make war against Italy. He was glad to 
find himself supported by the abilities of such 
a general; but his measures were dilatory, and 
not agreeable to the advice of Hannibal, and 
he was conquered, and obliged to retire beyond 
Mt. Taurus, and pay a yearly fine of 2,000 
talents to the Romans. His revenues being 
unable to pay the fine, he attempted to plunder 
the temple of Belus in Susiana, which so in- 
censed the inhabitants, that they kiled him 
with his followers, 187 years before the Chris- 
tian era. [According to Aur, Victor, he be. 
came very dissolute at the close of his life, and 
was killed atan entertainment by a guest, whom 
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Antiochus was humane and liberal, the patron | 


of learning, and friend of merit; and he pub- 
lished an edict, ordering his subjects never to 
obey except his commands were consistent with 
the laws of the country. He had 3 sons, Se- 
leucus Philopater, Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
Demetrius. The Ist succeeded him, and the 
2 others were kept as hostages by the Romans. 
Justin, 31, 32. — Strabo, 16.— Liv. 34, 59. — 
Flor, 2, 1.—Appian, B. S——The 4th An- 
tiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, or Illustrious, was 
king of Syria after the death of his brother 
Seleucus, and reigned 11 years. He destroyed 
Jerusalem, and was so cruel to the J ews, that 
they called him Epimanes, or Furious, and not 
Epiphanes. He attempted to plunder Perse- 
polis without effect. He was of a voracious 
appetite, and fond of childish diversions ; he 
used for his pleasure to empty bags of money 
in the streets, to see the people’s eagerness to 
gather it; he bathed in the public baths with 
the populace, and was fond of perfuming him- 
self to excess, He invited all the Greeks he 
could at Antioch, and waited on them as a ser- 
vant, and danced with such indecency among 
the stage-players, that even the most dissipated 
and shameless blushed at the sight. [It is of 
this Antiochus that some relate the attempt to 
plunder the temple in Elimais. He is said to 
have been repulsed in this attempt; and to 
have died of a sudden and severe malady, when 
marching to extirpate the Jews.] Polyb.— 
Justin, 34, 3. The 5th, surnamed Lupator, 
succeeded his father Epiphanes on the throne 
of Syria, 1648, c. He made a peace with 
the Jews, and in the 2d year of his reign was 
assassinated by his uncle Demetrius, who said 
that the crown was lawfully his own, and that 
it had been seized from his father. Justin, 34, 
—Joseph. 12. The 6th king of Syria was 
surnamed Entheus, or noble. His father, Alex- 
ander Bala, entrusted him to the care of Malcus, 
an Arabian; and he received the crown from 
Trypho, in opposition to his brother Demetrius, 
whom the people hated. Before he had been a 
year on the throne, Trypho murdered him, 143 
B. c., and reigned in his place for 3 years. Jo- 
seph. 13. The 7th, called Sidetes, reigned 9 
years. In the beginning of his reign he was 
afraid of Trypho, and concealed himself, but 
he soon obtained the means of destroying his 
enemy. He made war against Phraates, king 
of Parthia, [entered Parthia, and regained the 
provinces, which Phraates had separated from 
the Syrian empire. His soldiers, however, 
having been dispersed after this in winter quar- 
ters, were attacked and cut to pieces, and An- 
tiochus along with them.] Justin, 36, 1.—Ap- 
pian, B.S. The 8th, surnamed Grypus, from 
his aguiline nose, was son of Demetrius Ni- 
canor by Cleopatra. His brother Seleucus 
was destroyed by Cleopatra, and he himself 
[some time after, on his manifesting an inclina- 
tion to be independent of his mother] would 
have shared the same fate, had not he disco- 
vered his mother’s artifice, and compelled her to 
drink the poison, which was prepared for him- 
self. He killed Alexander Zebina, whom Ptol. 
had set to oppose him on the throne of Syria, 
and was at last assassinated s. c. 112, after a 
reign of [29 years, according to Josephus, and 
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“no yrats according to rorphyr.| Justin, 39° 
§c.—Joseph., Appian——The 9th, surnamed 
Cyzicenus, from the city of Cyzicus, where he 
received his education, was son of Antiochus 
Sidetes, by Cleopatra. He disputed the king- 
dom with his brother Grypus, who ceded to 
him Ceelesyria, part of his patrimony. He 
was at last conquered by his nephew Seleucus, 
near Antioch, and rather than continue pri 

soner in his hands, he killed himself, B. c. 93. 
While a private man, he seemed worthy to 
reign; but when on the throne, he was disso- 
lute and tyrannical. He was fond of me- 
chanics, and invented some useful military en- 
gines, Appian, Joseph. The 10th was 
ironically surnamed Pius, because he married 
Selena, the wife of his father and of his uncle. 
He was the son of Antiochus 9th, and he ex- 
pelled Seleucus, the son of Grypus, from Syria, 
and was killed in a battle, which he fought 
against the Parthians, in the cause of the Ga- 
latians. Joseph, Appian. After his death, 
the kingdom of Syria was torn to pieces by 
the factions of the royal family or usurpers, 
who, under a good or false title, under the 
name of Antiochus or his relations, established 
themselves for a little time either as sovereigns 
of Syria, or Damascus, or other dependent pro- 
vinces. At last Antiochus, surnamed Asiaticus, 

the son of Antiochus the 9th, was restored to 

his paternal throne by the influence of Lucullus, 

the Roman general, on the expulsion of Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, from the Syrian do- 
minions; but 4 years after, Pompey deposed 
him, and observed, that he, who hid himself, 

while an usurper sat on his throne, ought not 
to be aking. From that time, B. c. 65, Syria 
became a Roman province, and the race of 
Antiochus was extinguished. Justin, 40. 
[There were also other individuals of the same 
name, among whom the most deserving of 
mention are the following: I. A native of Sy- 
racuse, descended from an ancient monarch of 
the Sicani. He wrote a history of Sicily, which 
was brought down to the 98th Olymp., and 
which Diod. S. cites among the sources, whence 
he derived aid for his compilation. (Heyne, de 
Font. Hist. Diod. 1. p. uxxxv. Bip.) ITZA 
rhetorician and sophist of Ægea, the pupil of 
Dionysius of Miletus. Dio Cassius (77, p. 
878.) relates, that, in order to rouse the spirits 
of the Roman army, who were worn out with 
fatiguing marches, he assumed the /character of 
a cynic, and rolled about in the snow. „This 
conduct gained for him the favor of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. He afterwards went 
over to Tiridates, king of the Parthians, whence 
Suidas styles him Aùrópoàss, or © the Deserter.” 
II. A native of Ascalon, the last preceptor 
of the Platonic school in Greece. He was the 
disciple of Philo, and one of the philosophers, 
whose lectures Varro, Cicero, and Brutus at- 
tended; for he taught, at different times, at 
Athens, Alexandria, and Rome. He attempted 
to reconcile the tenets of the different sects, 
and maintained, that the doctrines of the Stoics 
were to be found in the writings of Plato, Ci- 
cero greatly admired his eloquence, and the po- 
liteness of his manners, and Lucullus took him 
as his companion into Asia. He resigned the 
Academic chair in the 175th Olymp. After 
his time, the professors of the Academic philo- 
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the school itself was transferred to Rome. 
„(Schöll, Hist. Lit, Gr. 5, 199,—Enfield’s Hist. 
of Philos. 4, 258.)] ; 
Anridpr, I. daughter of Nycteus, king of 
Thebes, by Polyxo, was beloved by Jupiter, 
who, to deceive her, changed himself into a 
satyr. She became pregnant, and, to avoid the 
resentment of her father, she fled to Mt. Ci- 
thero, where she brought forth twins, Am- 
phio and Zethus. She exposed them to pre- 
vent discovery, but they were preserved. After 
this she fled to Epopeus, king of Sicyo, who 
married her. Some say that Kpopeus carried 
her away, for which action Nycteus made war 
against him, and at his death left his crown to 
his brother Lycus, entreating him to continue 
the war, and punish the ravisher of his daugh- 
ter. Lycus obeyed his injunctions, killed Epo- 
peus, and recovered Antiope, whom he loved, 
and married, though his niece. “His first wife, 
Dirce, was jealous of this new connexion; she 
prevailed on her husband, and Antiope was 
delivered into her hands, and confined in a 
‘prison, where she was daily tormented. An- 
tiope, after many years of imprisonment, ob- 
tained means to escape, and went after her sons, 
who undertook to revenge her wrongs on Lycus, 
and his wife Dirce. They took Thebes, put 
the king to death, and tied Dirce to the tail of 
a wild bull, who dragged her till she died, 
Bacchus changed her into a fountain, and de- 
-prived Antiope of the use of her senses. In 
this forlorn situation she wandered all over 
Greece, and at last ‘found relief from Phocus, 
son of Ornytio, who cured her of her disorder, 
and married her. Hygin. (Fad. 7.) says, that 
Antiope was divorced by Lycus, because she 
had been ravished by Epopeus, whom he calis 
Epaphus, and that after her repudiation ‘she 
‘became pregnant by Jupiter. Meanwhile Lycus 
married Dirce, who suspected that her husband 
still kept the company of Antiope, on which he 
imprisoned her. Antiope, however, escaped 
from her confinement, and brought forth on 
Mt. Cithero. Some authors have called her 
daughter of Asopus, because she was born on 
the banks of that river. The Scholiast on Apol. 
Rh. 1,735. maintains, that there were 2 persons 

f that name, one the daughter of Nycteus, and 
he other of Asopus, and mother of Amphio and 
Zethus. Paus. 2, 6.—Apollod. 3, 5.—Propert. 
8, 15.—Od, 11, 259 —Hygin. 7. 8. 155. II. 
A daughter of Thespius or Thestius, mother of 
Alopius by Hercules. Apollod. 2, 7. III. 
A daughter of Mars, queen of the Amazons, 
taken prisoner by Hercules, and given in mar- 
mlage to Theseus; also called Hippolyte: see 
Hippolyte. 

ANTIPXROS, [a small island in the Aigean, 
ranked by Artemid. among the Cyclades, but 
excluded from them by Strabo (10, p. 484.) It 
lay opposite to Paros, and was separated from 
this latter island, according to Heraclides of 
Pontus, (Steph. B. w. *OAlaeos,) by a strait 18 
stadia wide. The same writer affirms (Piin, 
4, 12.) that it had been colonised by Sidonians. 
Its more ancient name was Oliarus. 


It is now 


Antiparo. This island is famed for its grotto 
which is of great depth, and was believed by the 
ancient Greeks to communicate, beneath the 
waters, with ges of the neighbouring islands, 


| Lysimachus, 


distinguished by his natural talents, and excel- 
Jent education. He was minister to Philip, 
and, during the absence of Alexander in Asia, 


was governor of Macedonia, and of all Greece. 


Antipater exerted himself in the cause of his 
king; he made war against Sparta, and was 
goon after called into Persia with a reinforce- 
ment by Alex. He has been suspected of giving 
poisonto Alex. to-raise himself to power.—After 
‘Alex.’s death, his generals divided the empire 
among themselves, and the government of the 
European provinces was allotted to Antipater. 
The wars, which Greece, and chiefly Athens, 
had meditated during Alex.’s life, now burst 
forth with uncommon fury, as soon as the news 
of his death was received. The Athenians 
levied an army of 30,000 men, and equipped 
200 ships against Antipater, who was master of 
Macedonia. Their expedition was attended 
with much success; Antipater was routed in 
Thessaly, and even besieged in the town of 
Lamia. But when Leosthenes, the Athenian 
general, was mortally wounded under the walls 
of Lamia, the fortune of the war was changed, 
Antipater obliged the enemy to raise the siege, 
and soon after received a reinforcement from 


Craterus from Asia, with which he conquered — 


the Athenians at Crano in Thessaly. After this 
defeat, Antipater and Craterus marched into 
Beotia, and conquered the Ætolians, and 
granted peace to the Athenians, on the condi- 
tions, which Leosthenes had proposed to Anti- 
pater, when besieged in Lamia, 7. e. that he 
should be absolute master over them. Besides 
this, he demanded from their ambassadors, De- 
mades, Phocio, and Xenocrates, that they should 
deliver into his hands the orators Demosthenes 
and Hyperides, whose eloquence had inflamed 
the minds of their countrymen, and had been 
the primary causes of the war. The conditions 
were accepted; the popular government, that 
of Solo, was abolished, and a Macedonian go- 
vernor with a garrison was stationed in Athens. 
Antipater and Craterus were the first, who made 
hostile preparations against Perdiccas; and 
during that time, Polypercho was appointed 
over Macedonia, Polypercho defeated the Æto- 
hans, who had invaded Macedonia. Antipater 
gave assistance to Eumenes, in Asia, against 
Antigonus, according to Justin, (14, 2.) At 
his death, B. c. 319, Antipater appointed Poly- 
pefcho master of all his possessions ; and as 
he was the oldest of all the generals and suc- 
cessors of Alex., he recommended that he might 
be the supreme ruler in their councils, that every 
thing might be done according to his judgment. 
As for his son Cassander, he left him «in a sub- 
ordinate station under Polypercho. But Cas- 
sander was of too aspiring a disposition tamely 
to obey his father’s injunctions. He recovered 
Macedonia, and made himself absolute. Curt.— 
Justin —Diod. S. 17, 18, &e.— C. Nep. Vit. 
Phoc. et Eumen.—Plut. Vit. Eumen. Alex., Sc. 
— IlI. Ason of Cassander, king of Macedo- 
nia, and son-in-law of Lysimachus. He killed 
his mother, because she wished his brother 
Alexander to succeed to the throne. Alex., to 
revenge the death of his mother, solicited the 
assistance of Demetrius 3 but peace was re-esta- 
blished between the 2 brothers by the advice of 
and soon after Demetrius ‘killed 
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ma, 294B.c,. Justin. 26; 1.—l]il. A king of 
Macedonia, who reigned only 45 days, 277 8. c. 

IV. A Lobel rind: father to Herod; 
his name was first Antipas. He was appointed 
governor of Judæa by Cesar, whom he had as- 
sisted in the Alexandrine war. Joseph. [V. 
A native of Tarsus, the disciple and successor 
of Diogenes the Babylonian, in the Stoic school. 
He flourished about 80 x. c., and is applauded 
both by Cic. and Seneca as an able supporter 
of that sect. His chief opponent was Carnea- 
des. (Cic. Off. 3, 12.— Sen. Ep. 92.) VI. 
A native of Cyrene; one of the Cyrenaic sect ; 
a disciple of the first Aristippus. VII. A 
philosopher of Tyre, who wrote a work on 
Duty ; supposed to have been of the Stoic sect. 
Cic. (de Orat. 3,50.) speaks of him as an im- 
provisatore. Crassus, into whose mouth the 


_Roman orator puts this remark, might have 


known the poet, when he was queestor in Mace- 
donia, the same year in which Cic. was born. 
(106 s. c.) Pliny relates (7, 51.) that he had 
every year a fever on the day of his birth, and 
that, without ever experiencing any other com- 
plaint, he attained to a very advanced age. 
Some of his epigrams remain, the greater part 
of which fall under the class of epitaphs, (a1 
ciubic.) Boivin (Mem. de Acad. des Inscr. 
&c. 3.) states, that the epigrams of this poet 
are written inthe Doric dialect ; but some are in 
Tonic. (Scàötl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 4, 45) VIII. A 
poet of Thessalonica, who flourished towards the 
end of the last cent. preceding the Christian era. 
We have 36 of his epigrams remaining. IX. 
A native of Hierapolis; the secretary of Septi- 
mius Severus, and prefect of Bithynia. He 
was the preceptor also of Caracalla and Geta, 
and reproached the former with the murder of 
his brother. | 

t Awntiparria, [a town of Illyricum, on the 
borders of Macedonia ; taken and sacked by L. 
Apustius, a Roman officer detached by the con- 
sul Sulpicius to ravage the territory of Philip, 
at the beginning of the war against that prince. 
Liv. 31, 27.] 

AntipArris, [or CAPHARSABA, a town of Pa- 
lestine, in Samaria, near the coast, south-east 
of Apollonias; rebuilt by Herod the Great, and 
called Antipatris, in honor of his father Anti- 
pater. (Joseph. B. J. 16,1, 4. A. J. 3, 15. 16, 


5.) The city still existed, though in a dilapi- | 


dated state, in the time of Theophanes (8th 
cent.) Its site is at present unknown: the mo- 
dern Arsuf does not coincide with this place, 
but rather with Apollonias. Mannert, 6, 1,271.] 

Anripnings, [I. a comic poet of Rhodes, 
Smyrna, or Carystus, was born B. c. 408, of 
parents in the low condition of slaves. This 
most prolific writer, (said to have composed 
upwards of 300 dramas,) notwithstanding the 
meanness of his origin, was so popular in 
Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed 
to remove his remains from Chios to that city, 
where they were interred with public honors. 
(Suid.— Theatre of the Greeks, 183.) II. A 
statuary of Argos, the pupil of Pericletes, one 
of those, who had studied under Polycietes. 
He flourished about 400 s. c. (Plin. 5, 17.)—— 
III. A poet of Macedonia, of whom some epi- 
grams remain. | 


Anrienitzs, a king of the Lestrygones, de- | 
M2 2 
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Ulysses, returning from Troy, came on his 


coasts, and.sent 3 men to examine the cou 


Antiphates devoured one of them, pursued the 
others, and sunk the fleet of Ulysses with stones, 
except the ship, in which Ulysses was, Ovid, 
Met. 14, 232. th 

Anripuini Portus, a harbor on the African 
side of the Red Sea. “Strabo, p, 16. 

Antipitius, I. an Athenian, who succeeded 
Leosthenes at the siege of Lamia against Anti- 
pater. Diod. S. 18. II. A noble painter, 
who represented a youth leaning over a fire and 
blowing it, from which the whole house seemed 
to be illuminated. He was an Egyptian by 
birth : he imitated Apelles, and was disciple to 
Ctesidemus. Péin. 35, 10. 

Anvirno, [I. a tragic poet, who lived at the 
court of Dionysius the elder, and was eventually 
put to death by the tyrant. Aristotle cites his 
Meleager, Andromache, and Jaso. II. Ana- 
tive of Attica, born at Rhamnus about 479 B. 
c. (Spaan, de Antiphont. Lugd. Bat. 1765, Ato. 
and Ruhnken, Diss. de Antiph.—Orat. Gr. ed. 
Reiske, 7, 795.) He was the son of the orator 
Sophilus, who was also his precepter in the rhe- 
torical art. He was a pupil also of Gorgias. 
According to the ancient writers, he was himself 
the inventor of rhetoric. Their meaning, how- 
ever, in making this assertion, is simply as fol- 
lows: Before his time, the Sicilian school bad 
taught and practised the art of speaking ; but 
Antipho was the first, who knew how to apply 
this art to judiciary eloquence, and to matters, 
which were treated before the assemblies of the 
people. Thus, Hermog. (de Form. Or. 2. Pe 
498.) says, that he was the inventor rod rúrou 
woririxov. Antipho exercised his art with great 
success, and gave instructions also in a school 
of rhetoric, which he opened, and in which 
Thuc. formed himself. If reliance is to be 
placed on the statement of Photius, Antipho put 
up over the entrance of his abode the following 
Inscription; “ Here consolation is given to the 
afflicted.” He composed, for many, speeches 
to be delivered by accused persons, which the 
latter got by heart; and also harangues for de- 
magogues. This practice, which he was the first 
to follow, exposed him to the satire of the poets 
of the day. He himself only spoke once in pub- 
lic, and this was for the purpose of defending 
himself against a charge of treason, Antipho, 
during the Peloponnesian war, frequently com- 
manded bodies of Athenian troops ; he equipped, 
also, at his own expense, 60 triremes. He had, 
moreover, the principal share in the revolution, 
which established at Athens the government of 
the 400, of which he was a member. During 
the short duration of this oligarchy, Antipho 
was sent to Sparta for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing a peace. The ill success of this embassy 
overthrew the government at home, and Anti- 
pho was accused of treason, and condemned to 
death. According to another account, given by 
Phot, (Bib. 2, 486. Bekk.) which, however, 1s 
wholly incorrect, Antipho was put to death by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, either for having criti- 
cised the tragedies of the tyrant, or else for hav- 
ing hazarded an unlucky bon-mot in his pre- 
sence, Some one having asked Antipho what 
was the best kind of brass, he replied, that of 
which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogito 
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were mad¢.—The ancient writers cite a wors OF 
Antipho’s onthe Rhetorical Art, Téyyn"Parogien, 


and they remark that it was the oldest work of 


the kind; which means merely that Antipho, 
as has already been remarked, was the first, 
who applied the art in question to the business 
of the bar. They make mention also of 35, and 
even 60, of his discourses, that is, discourses 
held before the assembly of the people, (Aéya 
Sneentyogixo), ) judiciary discourses, Qixusixoi) &e. 
We have 15 harangues of Antipho remaining, 
which are all of the class termed by Hermog. 
Aébyot Govixo), that is, having reference to crimi- 
nal proceedings. Twelve of them, however, 
are rather to be regarded as so many studies, 
than discourses actually completed and pro- 

‘nounced. Hermog. passes the following judg- 
ment on Antipho :—“ He is clear in his exposi- 
tions, truein his delineation of sentiments, 
faithful to nature, and consequently persuasive ; 
but he possesses not these qualities to the extent, 
to which they were carried by the orators, who 
came after him. His diction, though often 
swelling, is nevertheless polished: in general it 
wants vivacity and energy.’ The remains of 
Antipho are given in Reiske’s ed. of the Gr. 
Orators. Three of his discourses, 1. Karnyogia 
Quopuntins, nar rns pnrovius: 2. Uegh Tod 
“Heddov Povov: 3. Iep rod xogevrov, deserve the 
attention of scholars, as giving an idea of the 
form of proceeding in Athens, in criminal pro- 
secutions. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 2, 202.)—— 
TI. A sophist of Athens. Plut. and Photius, 
in speaking of the conversation, which Socrates 
had with this individual, and of which Xen. 
(Mem. Socr. 1, 6.) has preserved an account, 
confound him with the orator of the same name. 
Hermog. ascribes to him a work on truth, (eg? 
*Adnbesms,) of which Suidas cites a fragment, (v. 
’Adeyros,) wherein the sophist speaks of the 
Deity. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr.] 

Anrrporis, [a city of Gaul, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, south-east of the river Va- 
rus, built and colonised by the Massilians; now 
Antibes. Strabo, 4. p. 180. 184.] 

Antirrutum, [a promontory of Ætolia, so 
called from its being opposite to Rhium, another 
point of Achaia. It was sometimes surnamed 
Molycricum, from its vicinity to the town of Mo- 
lyerium, (Thuc. 2, 86.) and was also called 
Rhium Ætolicum, (Polyb. 5, 94.) Here the 
Crissæan, or, as Scylax (Peripl. 14.) terms it, 
the Delphic, gulf properly commenced. Thuc. 
states that the interval between the 2 capes was 
barely 7 stadia; the geographer just quoted 
says 10 stadia. The narrowness of the strait 
rendered this point of great importance for the 
passage of troops to and from Ætolia and the 
Peloponnesus. (Po/yb. 4, 10. 19.) On Antir- 
rhium wasa temple sacred to Neptune. The 
Tanish R which now occupies the site of 

nürrhium, is known byth i y 
Gell’s Itin. 293, y the name of Rowmedia, 

Anrissa, [a city of Lesbos, between the pro- 
montory Sigeum and Methymne. Having of- 
fended the Romans, it was depopulated by La- 
beo, and the inhabitants were removed to Me- 
thymne. It was afterwards rebuilt, and is sup- 
posed to have been insulated by an arm of the 
sea from the rest of the island. Hence the 
name Antissa, because opposite to Lesbos 
whose mogi greva name was Issa, Plin, 2, 
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ad It. 2, 129.] 


ANTISTHĚNES, [an Athenian philosopher, 


founder of the Cynic sect, born about 420 B. C. 
In his youth he was engaged in military ex- 
ploits, and acquired fame by the valor, which he 
displayed in the battle of Tanagra. His first 
studies were under the direction of the sophist 
Gorgias, who instructed him in the art of rhe- 
toric. Soon growing dissatisfied with the futile 
labors of this school, he sought for more sub- 
stantial wisdom from Socrates. Captivated by 
the doctrine, and the manner of his new master, 
he prevailed on many young men, who had 
been his fellow-students under Gorgias, to ac- 
company him. So great was his ardor for mo- 
ral wisdom, that, though he lived at the Piræus, 
he came daily to Athens to attend on Socrates. 
Despising the pursuits of avarice, vanity, and 
ambition, Socrates sought the reward of virtue 
in virtue itself, and declined no labor or suffer- 
ing, which virtue required. This noble con- 
sistency of mind was the part of the character of 
Socrates, which Antisthenes chiefly admired ; 
and he resolved to make it the object of his dili- 
gent imitation. Whilst he was a disciple of So- 
crates, he discovered his propensity towards se- 
verity of manners by the meanness of his dress. 
He frequently appeared in a threadbare and rag- 
ged cloak, Socrates, who had great penetration in 
discovering the characters of men, remarking that 
Antisthenes took pains to expose, rather than 


to conceal, the tattered state of his dress, said to ` 


him, ‘‘Why so ostentatious? Through your 
rags I see your vanity.” Whilst Plato, and 
other disciples of Socrates, were, after his death, 
forming schools in Athens, Antisthenes chose, 
for his school, a public place of exercise, with- 
out the walls of the city, called the Cynosarges, 
whence some writers derive the name of the sect, 
of which he was the founder. Others suppose, 
that his followers were called Cynics from the 
snarling humor of their master. Here he in- 
culcated, both by precept and example, a rigor- 
ous discipline. In order to accommodate his 
own manners to his doctrine, he wore no other 
garment than a coarse cloak, suffered his beard 
to grow, and carried a wallet and staff like a 
wandering beggar. In his discourses he cen- 
sured the manners of the age with a degree of 
harshness, which procured him the surname of 
the Dog. He expressed the utmost contempt 
for pleasure, accounting it the greatest evil, and 
saying, that he would rather be mad than ad- 
dicted to a voluptuous manner of living. Towards 
the close of his life, the gloomy cast of his 
mind, and the moroseness of his temper in- 
creased to such a degree as to render him trou- 
blesome to his friends, and an object of ridicule 
to his enemies. Neither his doctrine, nor his 
manners were sufficiently inviting to procure 
him many followers. He paid little respect to 
the gods, and the religion of his country ; bnt, 
as might be expected from a disciple of Socrates, 
he thought justly concerning the Supreme Being. 
In his book, which treats of Physics, says Cic. 
(NW. D. 1, 13.) he observes, that, The gods of the 
people ure many, but the God of nature is One. 
Antisthenes wrote many books, of which none 
are extant, except 2 declamations, under the 
names of Ajax and Ulysses. These were pub- 
lished in the Collection of ancient Orators by 
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Aldus, 1513, H, Steph. 1575; and Canter, as 
‘an appendix to his edition of Aristides, Basle, 
1566.—See Diogenes. —Enfield’s Hist. of Phi- 
‘dos. 1, 299.] 

Anmistius Lazio, [a distinguished lawyer 
in the reign of Augustus, who, in the spirit of 
liberty, frequently spoke and acted with great 
freedom against the emperor. According to 
most commentators, Horace (Serm.1, 3, 82.) 
in order to payhis court to the monarch, salutes 
Labeo with the appellation of mad, (Labeone 
insanior, &c.) But it has been well observed, 
in opposition to this, that, whatever respect the 


poet had for his emperor, we never find that he | 


treats the patrons of liberty with outrage. Nor 
can we well imagine that he would dare thus 
cruelly to brand a man of Labeo’s abilities, 
riches, power, and employments in the state, 
and to whom Augustus herself had offered the 
consulship. Bentley, Wieland, Wetzel, and 
other critics are of opinion, therefore, that this 
individual cannot be the one, to whom Horace 
alludes, but that it refers to some other per- 
sonage of the day, whose history has not come 
down tous. Bentley even goes so far as to 
suggest Labzeno for Labeone in the text of Ho- 
race, and cites Seneca in support of his con- 
jecture, (Pref. ad Controv. 5.) according to 
whom, Labienus was a public speaker of the 
day, so noted for the freedom of his tongue as 
to have received the name of Rabienus in de- 
rision. Heindorff, however, thinks that Ho- 
race may here actually refer to Antistius Labeo, 
not for the reason given by some of the com- 
mentators, but in allusion to his earlier years, 
and to a violent and impetuous temperament, 
which he may have at that time possessed. ] 
Anriraurus, [a chain of mountains, run- 
ning from Armenia through Cappadocia to the 
west and south-west. It connects itself with 
the chain of Mt. Taurus, between Cataonia and 
Lycaonia. See Paryadres.. Mannert, 6, 2, 5.] 
AnrYum, [a city of Italy, on the coast of 
Latium, about 32 miles below Ostia. Accord- 
ing to Xenagoras, a Gr. writer quoted by Dio- 
nysius, (1, 73.) the foundation of Antium is to 
be ascribed to Anthias, a son of Circe. Soli- 
nus (c. 8.) attributes it to Ascanius. But, what- 
ever may have been its origin, there can be no 
doubt that Antium was, at an early period, a 
maritime place of considerable note, since we 
find it comprised in the first treaty made by 
Rome with Carthage, (Polyb.3, 22.) and Strabo 
remarks (5. p. 232.) that complaints were made 
to the Romans by Alexander and Demetrius, of 
the piracies exercised by the Antiates, in con- 
junction with the Tyrrhenians, on their sub- 
jects ; intimating that it was done with the 
connivance of Rome. Antium appears also to 
have been the most considerable city of the 
Volsci; it was to this place, according to Plut., 
that Coriolanus retired, after he had been ba- 
nished from his country, and was there enabled 
to form his plans of vengeance in conjunction 
with the Volscian chief, Tullus Aufidius. It 
was here, too, that after his failure he met his 
death from the hands of his discontented allies. 
Antium was taken for the first time by the 
consul T. Q. Capitolinus, a.u.c. 286, and the 
year following it received a Roman colony. This 
circumstance, however, did not prevent the 
Antiates, from revolting frequently, and joining 
in the Volscian and Latin wars, (Liv. 6,6.— 
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Dionys. H. 10, 21.) till they were finally con- 
quered in a battle near the river Astura with 
many Latin confederates. In consequence of 
this defeat, Antium fell into the hands of the 
victors, when most of its ships were destroyed, 
and the rest removed to Rome by Camillus. 
The beaks of the former were reserved to orna- 
ment the elevated seat in the Forum of that 
city, from which orators addressed the people, 
and which, from that circumstance, was thence- 
forth designated by the term rostra. (Liv. 8, 
14.— Flor. 1, 11.—Pdin. 34, 5.) Antium now 
received a fresh supply of colonists, to whom 
the rights of Roman citizens were granted. 
From that period Antium seems to have en- 
joyed a state of quiet till the civil wars of Ma- 
rius and Sylla, when it was nearly destroyed 
by the former. Butit rose again from its ruins 
during the empire, and attained to a high de- 
gree of prosperity and splendor; since Strabo, 
reports, that in his time it was the favorite 
resort of the emperors, and their court (Strabo, 
5. p. 232.) and we know it was here that Au- 
gustus received from the senate the title of 
Father of his Country. (Sueton. dug. 50.) 
Antium became successively the residence of 
Tiberius and Caligula; it was also the birth- 
place of Nero, (Sueton. Ner. 6.) who, having 
re-colonised it, built a port there, and bestowed 
on it various other marks of his favor. Ha- 
drian is also said to have been particularly fond 
of this town. (Philostr. V A. 8, 8.) There 
were 2 temples of celebrity at Antium; one 
sacred to Fortune, the other to Ausculapius. 
(Horat. Od. 1, 35, 1.—WMartial, 5, 1.—VFal. 
Mazx.1,8.) The famous Apollo Belvedere, the 
Fighting Gladiator, as it is termed, and many 
other statues discovered at Antium, attest also 
its former magnificence. The site of the ancient 
city is sufficiently marked by the name of 
Porto d’ Anzo attached to its ruins. But the 
city must have reached as far as the modern 
town of Nettuno, which derives its name pro- 
bably from some ancient temple dedicated to 
Neptune. Cramer's Anc. Italy, 2, 86.] 

AnromEnss, the last king of Corinth. After 
his death, magistrates with regal authority were 
annually chosen, 

Anronia LEX, I. was enacted by M. Antony, 
the consul, a. u. c. 708. It abrogated the dex 
Atia, and renewed the lex Cornelia, by taking 
away from the people the privilege of choosing 
priests, and restoring it to the college of priests, 
to which it originally belonged. Dio, 44— 
IJ. Another by the same, a. u.c. 703. It 
ordained that a new decury of judges should be 
added to the 2 former, and that they should be 
chosen from the centurions. Cie. Phil. 1, 5. 
III. Another by the same. It allowed an 
appeal to the people, to those who were con- 
demned de majestate, or of perfidious measures 
against the state. IV. Another by the same, 
during his triumvirate. It made it a capital 
offence to propose, ever after, the election of a 
dictator, and for any person to accept of the 
office. Appian, B. C. 3. 

Axnrtonïa, I. a daughter of M. Antony, by 
Octavia; married Domitius Ænobarbus, and 
was mother of Nero, and 2 daughters. II. 
A sister of Germanicus. II. A daughter 
of Claudius and Ælia Petina; was of the fa- 
mily of the Tuberos, and repudiated for her 
levity, Sueton, Claud, 1—Tacit. aan 11— 
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IV. The wife of Drusus, the son of Livia, and | 


prother of Tiberius ; became mother of 3 chil- 
dren, Germanicus, Caligula’s father, Claudius 
the Emperor, and the debauched Livia. Her 


husband died very early, and she never would | 


marry again, but spent her time in the educa- 
“tion of her children. Some suppose her grand- 
son Caligula ordered her to be poisoned, 4. D. 
38. Vil. Mas. 4, 3. V. [(Turris) a for- 
tress of Jerusalem, founded by Hyrcanus, and 
enlarged and strengthened by Herod, who 
called it Antonia in honor of Mare Antony. It 
stood alone on a high and precipitous rock, at 
the north-west angle of the temple. The whole 
face of the rock was fronted with smooth stone 
for ornament, and to make the ascent so slip- 
pery as to be impracticable. Round the top of 
the rock there was first a low wall, rather more 
than 5 feet high. The fortress itself was 70 
feet in height; the rock, on which it, stood, 90 
feet. It had every luxury and convenience of 
a sumptuous palace, or even of a city; spacious 
halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like a 
vast square tower, with 4 other towers at the 
corners : 3 of them between 80 and 90 feet high: 
that at the corner next to the temple, above 120. 
This famous structure was taken by Titus, and 
its fall was. the prelude to the capture of the 


. city and temple. Joseph. B. J.5, 15.—Milmanw s 


Hist. of the Jews, 3, 21. 

Antoninus [I. PIUS, or TITUS AURELIUS FUL- 
VIUS BOIONIUS ANTONINUS,) was born at Lanu- 
vium in Italy, a. D. 86. His family, which was 
originally of Nismes, was highly respectable, 
both his father and his grandfather having 
been consuls. He was first made proconsul of 
Asia, then governor of Italy, and in the year 
120, consul; in all which employments he dis- 
played the same virtue and moderation, as 
afterwards distinguished him on the imperial 
throne. When Hadrian, after the death of 
Verus, determined on the adoption of Antoninus, 
he found seme difficulty in persuading him to 
accept of so great a charge, as the administra- 
tion of the Roman empire. This reluctance 
being overcome, his adoption was declared in a 
council of senators; and in a few months after- 
wards he succeeded by the death of his bene- 
factor, who had caused him in his tum to 
adopt the son of Verus, then 7 years of age, 
and Marcus Annius, afterwards Aurelius, a 
kinsman to Hadrian, at that time of the age of 
17. The tranquillity enjoyed by the Roman 
empire under the sway of Antoninus, affords not 
many topics for history; and in respect to the 
emperor himself, his whole reign was an exhi- 
bition of his moderation, talents, and virtues. 
The lst act of his sovereignty was to release a 
number of persons, whom his predecessor had 
condemned to die; and, though he could not 
divert the course of justice from the principals 
1n conspiracies against himself, yet he forbade 
all enquiry after accomplices, and took the son 
of Attilus, the chief of them, under his own pro- 
tection. The few disturbances, which arose in 
different parts of the empire, were easily sub- 


dued by his lieutenants; and in Britain, the | 


boundaries of the Roman province were ex- 
tended by building a new wall to the north of 
that of Hadrian, from the mouth of the Esk to 
that of the Tweed. On the whole, however, 
the reign of Antoninus was uncommonly paci- 
fic; and Ei E left at-leisure fully to protect 
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the Roman people, and advance their welfare. 
While he governed, the race of informers was 
altogether abolished, and, in consequence, con- 
demnation and confiscation were proporticnably 
rare. Though distinguished for economy im 
the distribution of the public revenues, he was 
conscious, at the same time, of the necessity of 
adequately promoting public works of magnifi- 
cence and utility ; and it is thought that Nismes 
was indebted to him for the amphitheatre 
and aqueduct, the remains of which so amply 
testify their original grandeur, His new de- 
crees were all distinguished for their morality 
and equity; and if his rescript in favor of the 
Christians, addressed to the people of Asia 
Minor, be authentic, (and there is much argu- 
ment in its favor,) no better proof of his phi- 
losophy and justice, on the great point of reli- 
gious toleration, can be afforded. The high 
reputation acquired by Antoninus for virtue and 
wisdom, gave him great influence, even beyond 
the bounds of the Roman empire; and neigh- 
bouring monarchs spontaneously made him the 
arbiter of their differences. His private life 
was frugal and modest, and in his mode of 
living and conversing, he adopted that air of 
equality and of popular manners, which in men 
of high station is at once so rare and attractive. 
Too much indulgence to an unworthy wife 
(Faustina) is the only weakness attributed to 
him, unless we include a small share of ridicule 
thrown on his minute exactness by those, who 
are ignorant of its value in complicated busi- 
ness. He died a. p. 161, aged 73, having pre- 
viously married M. Aurelius to his daughter 
Faustina, and associated him with himself in 
the cares of government. His ashes were de- 
posited in the tomb of Hadrian, and his death 
was lamented throughout the empire as a pub- 
lic calamity. The sculptured pillar erected by 
M. Aurelius and the senate to his memory, 
under the name of the Antonine column, is still 
one of the principal ornaments of Rome. ( Gor- 
tows Biogr. Dict.) II. Marcus Annius Au- 
relius, was born at Rome a.p. 121. On the 
death of Ceienius Commodius, the emperor 
Hadrian turned his attention towards M. 
Aurelius; but as he was then too young for 
an early assumption of the cares of empire, 
Hadrian adopted Antoninus Pius, on condi- 
tion that he in his turn should adopt M. Aure- 
lus. His father dying early, the care of his 
education devolved on his paternal grand-fa- 
ther, Annius Verus, who had him very gene- 
rally instructed ; but philosophy so early became 
the object of his ambition, that he assumed the 
philosophic mantle, when only 12 years old. 
The species of philosophy, to whieh he attached 
himself, was the stoical, as being most con- 
nected with morals and the conduct of life; 
and such was the natural sweetness of his tem- 
per, that he exhibited none of the pride, which 
sometimes attended the artificial elevation of 
the stoic character. This was the more re- 
markable, as all the honor and power, which 
Antoninus could bestow on him, early became 
his owa, having been practically associated with 
him in the ‘administration of the empire for 
many years. On his formal accession to the 
sovereignty, his first act was of a kind, which at 
once proved his great disinterestedness ; for he 
immediately took Lucius Verus as his colleague, 
who had indeed been associated with him by 
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adoption, but who, owing to his defects and vices, 
had been excluded by Antoninus from the succes- 
sion, which, at his instigation, the senate had 
confined to M. Aurelius alone. Notwithstanding 
their dissimilarity of character the 2 emperors 
reigned conjointly without any disagreement. 
Verus took the nominal guidance of the war 
against the Parthians, which was successfully 
carried on by the lieutenants’ under him, and, 
during the campaign, married Lucilla; the 
daughter of his colleague. The reign of M. 
Aurelius was more eventful than that of Anto- 
ninus. Before the termination of the Parthian 
war, the Marcomanni and other German tribes 
began those disturbances, which more or less 
annoyed him for the rest of his life. Against 
these foes, after the termination of hostilities 
with Parthia, the two emperors marched; but 
what was effected during 3 years’ war and ne- 
gotiation, until the death of Verus, is little known. 
The sudden decease of that unsuitable colleague, 
by an apoplexy, restored to M. Aurelius the sole 
dominion ; and for the next 5 he carried on 
the Pannonian war in person without ever re- 
turning to Rome. During these fatiguing cam- 
paigns he endured all the hardships incident to 
arigorous climate, and a military life, with a pa- 
tience and serenity, which did the highest honor 
to his philosophy. Few of the particular actions 
of this tedious warfare have been fully described ; 
although, owing to conflicting religious zeal, one 
of them has been exceedingly celebrated. This 
was the deliverance: of the emperor and his 
army from imminent danger by a victory over 
the Quadi, in consequence of an extraordinary 
storm of rain, hail, and lightning, which dis- 
concerted the barbarians, and was by the con- 
querors regarded as miraculous. The emperor 
and the Romans attributed the timely event to 
Jupiter Tonans; but the Christians affirmed 
that God granted this favor on the supplications 
of the Christian soldiers in the Roman army, 
who are said to have composed the 12th or 
Meletine legion ; and, as a mark of distinction, 
we are informed by Eusebius, that they received 
from an emperor, who persecuted Christians, the 
title of the “ Thundering Legion.” Yet this ac- 
count, not of a fact, but of the cause of one, and 
that of such a nature as no human testimony can 
ever determine, was made the subject of a con- 
troversy, in the early part of the last century, 
between Mr. Moyle and the eccentric Whiston, 
the latter of whom elaborately supported the 
assumed miracle, (Lond. 1726, 8vo. pp. 112.) 
The date of this event is fixed by Tillemont in 
A. D. 174, The general issue of the war was, 
that the barbarians were repressed, but admitted 
to settle in the territories of the empire as colo- 
nists; and a complete subjugation of the Mar- 
comanni might have followed, had not the em- 
peror been called off by the conspiracy of Avidius 
Cassius, who assumed the purple in Syria. This 
usurper was quickly destroyed by a conspiracy 
among his own officers; and the clemency shewn 
by the emperor to his family was most exem- 
plary. After the suppression of this revolt he 
made a progress through the East, in which 
journey he lost his wife Faustina, daughter 
of Antoninus Pius, a woman as dissolute as 
beautiful, but whose irregularities he never 
seems to have noticed, which blindness or in- 
sensibility has subjected him to much ridicule. 
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While on this tour he visited Athens, added 
greatly to its privileges, and, like Hadrian, was 
initiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries. His return 
to Rome did not take place until after an absence 
of 8 years, and his reception was in the highest 
degree popular and splendid. After remaining 
in the capital for nearly 2 years, and effecting 
several popular reforms, he was once more called. 
away by the necessity of checking the Marco- 


| manni, and was again successful, but fell ill, at 


the expiration of 2 years, at Vindobona, now 
Vienna. His illness arose from a pestilential 
disease, which prevailed in the army; and it 
cut him off in the 59th year of his age, and 19th 


of his reign. His death occasioned universal 


mourning throughout the empire. Without 
waiting for the usual decree on the occasion, the 
Roman senate and people voted him a god by 
acclamation; and his image was long after- 
wards regarded with peculiar veneration. M. 
Aurelius, however, was no friend to the Chris- 
tians, who were persecuted during the greater 
part of his reign; an anomaly in a character so 
universally merciful and clement, which may be 
attributed to an excess of Pagan devotion on his 
part, and still more to the influence of the so- 
phists, by whom he was surrounded. In all other 
points of policy and conduct he was one of the 
most excellent princes on record, both in respect 
to the salutary regulations, which he adopted, 
and the temper, with which he carried them 
into practice. Compared with Trajan or An- 
toninus Pius, he possibly fell short of the manly 
sense of the one, and the simple and unostenta- 
tious virtue of the other; philosophy or scholar- 
ship on a throne always more or less assuming: 
the appearance of pedantry. The emperor was 
also himself a writer, and his “ Meditations,” 
composed in the Gr. language, have descended 
to posterity. They are a collection of maxims. 
and thoughts in the spirit of the Stoic philosophy, 
which, without much connexion or skill in 
composition, breathe the purest sentiments of 
piety and benvolence. Several editions of this 
work have appeared, both in Gr. and Latin, the 
best by Gataker, Cantab. 1652, 4to. A London 
ed. of Gataker’s work also appeared in 1697, 
but less beautifully and accurately printed than 
the Cambridge ed. M. Aurelius left one son, 
the brutal Commodus, and 3 daughters. Among 
the weaknesses of this good emperor, his too, 
great consideration for the former 1s deemed one 
of the most striking ; for, although he was un- 
remitting in his endeavours to reclaim him, 
they were accompanied by much erroneous in- 
dulgence, and especially by an e ill- 
judged elevation to titles and ors, which 
uniformly operate injuriously on a ba se and 
dissolute character. (Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.) 
III. Bassianus, Caracalla, see Caracalla,—IV. 
Two works have come down to us, styled 
Nineraria Antonini, whichmay be compared to 
our modern books of routes. They give merely 
the distances between places, unaccompanied by 
any geographical remarks. One gives the routes 
by land, the other those by sea. They have 
been supposed by some to be the productions 
ofthe emperor M. Aurelius, while others assign. 
them to a geographical writer named Antoninus, 
whose age is unknown. Both these opinions 
are evidently incorrect. It is more than probable. 
that the works in question were originally com- 
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piled in the cabinet. of some one of the Roman 
emperors, perhaps that of Augustus, and were 
enlarged by various additions made during suc- 
cessive reigns, according as new routes, or sta- 
tions, were established. Some critics, however, 
dissatisfied with this mode of solving the ques- 
tion, have sought for an ancient writer, occupied 
with pursuits of an analogous nature, to whom 
the authorship of these works might be assigned. 

They find 2; and their suffrages consequent- 
ly are divided between them, The first of 
these is Julius Honorius, a contemporary of Jul. 
Casar’s, of whose prodtictions we have a few 
leaves remaining, entitled “ Excerpta, que ad 
Cosmographiam pertinent.’ The other writer 
is a certain Æthicus, surnamed Ister, a Chris- 
tian of the 4th century, to whom is attributed a 
work called “ Cosmographia,” which still exists. 
The best ed. of the Itineraries is that of Wes- 
seling, Amst. 1735, 4to. (Schill, Hist. Lit. Rom. 
3, 258.) V. Liberalis, a mythological writer, 
supposed to have lived inthe age ofthe Antonines, 
and to have been a freedman of one of them. 
He has left us a work entitled Merapoopacswy 
cvyaryaryn, “ A Collection of Metamorphoses,” 
in 41 chapters; a production of considerable 
interest, from the fragments of ancient poets 
contained init. Some idea of the nature of the 
work may perhaps be formed from the follow- 
ing titles of some of the chapters : Ctesylla, the 
Meleagrides, Cragaleus, Lamia, the Emathides 
and many others drawn from the Hetereumena 
of Nicander ; Hierax, Ægypius, Anthus, Aédon, 
&c. from the Ornithogonia of Bæus; Clinis 
from Simmias; Battus from the Eoeæ of 
Hesiod; Metiocha and Menippa from Corinna, 
&c. There exists but a single MS. of Anton. 
Liberalis, which, after various migrations, has 
returned to the library of Heidelberg. See 
Bast’s Crit. Epist. The best ed. of this writer 
is that of Verheyk, Lugd. Bat. 1774, 8vo. It 
doos not, however, supply all the wants of the 
scholar, and some future editor, by ascending 
to the sources, whence Antoninus drew his 
materials, and taking for his model the labor 
bestowed by Heyne and Clavier on Apollod., may 
have it in his power to supply us with an ed. opt. 
Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 5, 44.] 

[AntoninoPiuis, a city of Mesopotamia, 
placed by D'Anv. on the northern confines of 
the country, but more correctly by Mannert in 
the vicinity, and to the north-east of Charræ and 
Edessa, (5, 304.;) supposed to have been found- 
ed by Severus or Caracalla, and named after the 
emperor Antoninus ; subsequently called Con- 
stantia, from Constantine, who enlarged and 
strength aed it, Mannert supposes it to be the 
same with the ruined city of Gran Schar, men- 
tioned by Niebuhr, 2, 390. 

_ Ayrontus, [I. M. Antonius Gnipho, a na- 
tive o Gaul, instructed in Gr. literature at 
Alexa Aria, where he was educated, andin Lat, 
literature at Rome. We first gave instruction 
in Grammar, at this latter city, in the paternal 
mansion of Jul. Cæsar, whowas then very young. 
Afterwards he opened a school at his own reais 
dence, where he also professed rhetoric. Cic 
attended his lectures, when prætor. Gnipho left 
a work on the Lat. tongue, in 2 volumes. Ac- 
cording to Sueton. (de Illustr. Gramm. 7.) he 
never stipulated with his pupils for any fixed 
ia gee hence obtained more from 
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their liberality. The same writer informs us, 
that he did not live beyond his 50th year. 
II. Marcus Antonius, a Roman orator, and the 
most truly illustrious of the Antonian family, 
flourished about the middle of the 7th century 
of Rome. After rising successively throughthe 
various orders of the commonwealth, he was 
made consul in the year of the city 655, and then 
governor of Cilicia, in quality of proconsul, 
where he performed so many valorous exploits, 
that a public triumph was decreed to him. In 
order to improve his talent for eloquence, he 
became a scholar to the most able men in Rhodes 
and Athens. He was one of the greatest orators 


among the Romans; and, according to Cic., 


who in the early part of his life was a contempo- 
rary, it was owing to him that Rome became a 
rival in eloquence to Greece. The same great 
authority has given to us the character of his 
oratory, from which it appears, that earnestness, 
acuteness, copiousness, and variety, formed his 
distinguishing qualities; and that he excelled 
as much in action as in langnage. By his 
worth and abilities he had rendered himself dear 
to the most illustrious characters of Rome, when 
he fell a sacrifice in the midst of the bloody 
confusion excited by Mariusand Cinna. Taking 
refuge at the house of a friend from their re- 
lentless proscriptions, he was accidentally disco- 
vered, and betrayed to Marius, who immediately 
sent an assassin with a band of soldiers, to bring 
to him the orator's head. It was brought, ac- 
cordingly ; and that sanguinary leader, after 
making it the subject of his brutal ridicule, or- 
dered it to be stuck on a pole before the rostra, 
and on the whole treated it as Mark Antony, 
the worthless grandson of Antonius, treated the 
head of Cic. This event occurred x. c. 87. He 
left 2 sons, Marcus and Caius, both of whom 
discredited their parentage. Cic. de Orat.1, 24. 
2, 1.—Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.—Ernesti, Clav. 
Cic.] III. Marcus, the eldest son of the 
orator of the same name, by means of Cotta and 
Cethegus, obtained from the senate the office of 
managing the corn on the maritime coasts of the 
Mediterranean with unlimited power. This gave 
to him many opportunities of plundering the 
provinces, and enriching himself. He died of 
a broken heart. Sal/ust, Fragm. IV. Caius, 
a son of the orator of that name; he obtained a 
troop of horse from Sylla, plundered Achaia, and 
was carried before the prætor M. Lucullus, and 
banished from the senate by the censors, for 
pillaging the allies, and refusing to appear when 
summoned before justice. V. Caius, son of 
Antonius Caius, was consul with Cic., assisted 
him to destroy the conspiracy of Catiline in 
Gaul, went to Macedonia, as his province, 
and fought with ill success against the Dardani. 
He was accused at his return, and banished. 
VI. Marcus, the triumvir, was grand- 
son to the orator M. Antonius, and son of 
Antonius, surnamed Cretensis, from his wars in 
Crete. _He was augur and tribune of the 
people, in which he distinguished himself by 
his ambitious views, He always entertained a 
secret resentment against Cic., which arose 
fron Cic.’s having iy to death Corn. Lentulus, 
who was concerned in Catiline's cons piracy, 
This Lentulus had married ‘Antonie motes 
after his father’s death. When the senate was 
torn by the factions of Pompey’s and Cæsap’s 
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adherents, Antony proposed that both should 


lay aside the command of their armies in the 
provinces ; but, as this proposition met not with 
success, he privately retired from Rome to the 
camp of Cesar, and advised him to march his 
army to Rome. In support of his attachment, 
he commanded the left wing of his army at 
Pharsalia, and, according to a premeditated 
scheme, offered him a diadem in the presence 
of the Roman people. When Cesar was assas- 
sinated in the senate-house, his friend Antony 
spoke an oration over his body ; and to ingra- 
tiate himself and his party with the populace, 
he reminded them of the liberal treatment they 
had received from Cesar. [Antony soon be- 
came powerful, and began to tread in Cesar’s 
footsteps, and govern with absolute sway. The 
arrival of Octavius at Rome thwarted, however, 
his ambitious views. The latter soon raised a 
formidable party in the senate, and was strength- 
ened by the accession of Cic. to his cause. 
Violent quarrels then ensued between Octavius 
and Antony. Endeavours were made to recon- 
cile them, but in vain. Antony, in order to 
have a pretence of sending for the legions from 
Macedonia, prevailed on the people to grant him 
the government of Cisalpine Gaul, which the 
senate had before conferred on Decimus Brutus, 
one of the conspirators against Czsar. Matters 
soon came to an open rupture. Octavius offered 
his aid to the senate, who accepted it, and passed 
a decree, approving of his conduct, and that of 
Brutus, who at the head of 3 legions was pre- 
paring to oppose Antony, then on his march to 
seize Cisalpine Gaul. Brutus, not being strong 
enough to keep the field against Antony, shut 
himself up in Mutina, where his opponent be- 
sieged him. The senate declared Antony an 
enemy to his country. The consuls Hirtius 
and Pansa took the field against him along with 
Octavius, and advanced to Mutina in order to 
raise the siege. Inthe first engagement Antony 
had the advantage, and Pansa was mortally 
wounded, but he was defeated the same day by 
Hirtius, as he was returning to his camp. Ina 
subsequent engagement, Antony was again 
vanquished, his lines were forced, and Octavius 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
Hirtius being slain in the action, and the whole 
command devolving on the former. Antony, 
after this check, abandoned the siege of Mutina, 
and crossed the Alps, in hopes of receiving suc- 
cours from his friends. This was all which Oc- 
tavius wanted; his intent was to humble An- 
tony, not to destroy him, foreseeing plainly, that 
the republican party would be uppermost, and 
his own ruin must soon ensue.. A reconcilia- 
tion was soon effected between him and An- 
tony, who had already gained an accession of 
strength by the junction of Lepidus. These 3 
leaders had an interview near Bononia, in a 
small island of the river Rhenus, when they 
came to an agreement to divide all the provinces 
of the empire, and the supreme authority among 
themselves for 5 years, under the name of 
triumvirs, and as reformers of the public with 
consular power. Thus was formed the 2d tri- 
umvirate. The most horrid part of the trans- 
action was the cold-blooded proscription of many 
of their friends and relatives, and Cic.’s head 
was given in exchange by Augustus for An- 
tony’s uncle, and for the uncle of Lepidus. 
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Octavius and Antony then passed into Mace- 
donia, and defeated Brutus and. Cassius at 
Philippi. After this, the latter passed over to 
the eastern provinces, where he lived for a time 
in great dissipation and luxury with the famous 
Cleopatra at Alexandria. On the death of his 
wife Fulvia, he became reconciled to Octavius, 
against whom Fulvia had raised an army in 
Italy, for the purpose, it 1s supposed, of drawing 
her husband away from Cleopatra, and in- 
ducing him to come to the latter country. Au- 
gustus gave to Antony his sister Octavia in 
marriage, and a new division was made of the 
empire. Octavius had Dalmatia, Italy, the 2 
Gauls, Spain, and Sardinia; Antony all the 
provinces east of Codropolis in Illyricum, as 
far as the Euphrates; while Lepidus received 
Africa. On returning to the east, Antony once 
more became enslaved by the charms of Cleo- 
patra. An unsuccessful expedition against the 
Parthians ensued, and at last the repudiation of 
Octavia involved him in a new war with Octa- 
vius. The battle of Actium put an end to this 
contest, and to all the hopes of Antony. It 
was fought at sea, contrary to the advice of An- 
tony’s best officers, and chiefly through the 
persuasion of Cleopatra, who was proud of her 
naval force. She abandoned him in the midst 
of the fight with her 50 gallies, and took to 
flight. This drew Antony from the battle, and 
ruined hiscause.] After the battle of Actium, 
Antony followed Cleopatra into Egypt, where 
he soon learnt the defection of all his allies and 
adherents, and saw the conqueror on his shores. 
He stabbed himself, and Cleopatra likewise 
killed herself with the bite of an asp. Antony 
died in the 56th year of his age, B. c. 30, and 
the conqueror shed tears, when he was informed 
that his enemy was no more. Antony left 7 
children by his 3 wives. He has been blamed. 
for his great effeminacy, for his uncommon love 
of pleasures, and his fondness of drinking. It 
is said that he wrote a book in praise of drunk- 
enness. He was fond of imitating Hercules, 
from whom, according to some accounts, he was 
descended ; and he is often represented as Her- 
cules, with Cleopatra in the form of Omphale, 
dressed in the arms of her submissive lover, 
and beating him with her sandals. In his pub- 
lic character Antony was brave and courageous ; 
but with the intrepidity of Cesar, he possessed 
all his voluptuous inclinations. He was prodigal 
to a degree, and did not scruple to call, from 
vanity, his sons by Cleopatra, kings of kings. 
His fondness for low company, and his debau- 
chery, form the best part of Cic.’s Philippics. 
It is said, that the night of Casar’s murder, 
Cassius supped with Antony ; and being asked 
whether he had a dagger with him, answered, 
Yes, if you, Antony, aspire to sovereign power. 
Plut. has written an account of his life. (din. 8, 
685.—Juv. 10, 122.— C. Nep. Attic.— Cic. Phil. 
—Justin, 41, 42. VII. [Iulus, a son of M. 
Antony and Fulvia. He stood high in the favor 
of Augustus, and received from him his sister’s 
daughter in marriage. After having filled, 
however, some of the most important offices in 
the state, he engaged in an intrigue with Julia, 
the daughter of the emperor, and was put to 
death by order of the latter. According to Vell. 
Paterc. (2, 100.) he fell by his own hand. It 
would appear that he had a a plot along 
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with the notorious female just mentioned, against 


the life of Augustus. (Lips. ad Tacit. Ann. 1, 
10.) Acro informs us, in his Scholia to Horace, 
(Oud. 4, 2, 33.) that Antonius had distinguished 
himself by an epic’ poem, in 12 books, entitled 
Diomedeis. |—V 111. Lucius, the triumvir’s bro- 
ther, was besieged’ in Pelusium by Augustus, 
and obliged to surrender himself with 300 men 
by famine. The conqueror spared his life. 
Some say that he was killed at the shrine of 
Cæsar. TX. A noble, but unfortunate youth. 
His father, Iulus, was put to death by Augustus, 
for his criminal conversation with Julia, and he 
himself was removed by the emperor to Mar- 
seilles, on pretence of finishing his education. 
Tacit. Ann. 4, 44,——X. Felix, a freedman of 
Claudius, appointed governor of Judæa: [see 
Felix. |——X1I. Musa, a physician of Augustus: 
[see Musa. ] : 
Antais, [an Egyptian deity, the offspring of 
Osiris and Nephthys the sister and spouse of 
Typho. He inherited all the wisdom and good- 
ness of his father, but possessed the nature of 
the dog, and had also the head of that animal. 
He accompanied Isis in her search after the 
remains of Osiris. Jablonski (Panth. Ægypt. 
T9.) derives the name from the Coptic Woud, 
“gold.” In this he is opposed by Champollion 
(Précis, p. 101.) who denies also the propriety 
of confounding Anubis with Hermes. (Creuzer’s 
Symb. 2, 853.) Plut. says (de Is et Os. 368. 


380.) that some of the Egyptian writers under- 


stood by Anubis the horizontal circle, which di- 
vides the invisible from the visible part of the 
world. Other writers tell us, that Anubis pre- 
sided at the 2 solstitial’ points, and that 2 dogs, 
(or rather 2 jackals,) living images of this god, 
were supposed to guard the tropics, along which 
the sun rises toward the north or descends to- 
ward the south. If this be correct, we must 
suppose 2 deities, an Anubis, properly so called, 
the guardian of the lower hemisphere, and of 
the darker portion of the year, and an Hermanu- 
bis, the guardian of the luminous portion, and 
of the upper hemisphere. On the whole sub- 
ject of Anubis, however, and particularly on 
his non-identity with Thoth and Sirius, consult 
Guigniaut on Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 2, 851.) 

Anxur, [the Volscian name of Terracina : 
(see Terracina, Ennius, ap. Fest. v. Anxur, Plin. 
3,5.) La Cerda and others contend in favor 
of the Greek derivation of the name, which 
makes Jupiter ves, or “the heardless,”” to have 
been worshipped here ; and they maintain, that, 
in conformity with this, the name of the place 
should be written Arvur, as it is found on some 
old coins. Heyne, however, supposes the letter 
ato have been sometimes omitted, in consequence 
a an sound, Heyne ad An, 7,799. Far. 

ect. 

An¥ra, [a poetess of Tegea, who flourished 
about 300 8 c. She exercised the calling of 
Xenoporods, “maker of Oracles,” that is to sa 
she versified the oracles of Æculapius at Epi- 
daurus. We have only a few remains of her 
productions, namely, 20 epigrams, remarkable 
for their great simplicity. Scholl, Mist. Lit, Gr 
3, 70.] = th 

AnYrtus, an Athenian thetorician, who, with 
Melitus and Lyco, accused Socrates of impiet 
and was the cause of his condemnation, Meliteg 
was eee condemned to death by the 


[on the following occasion : 
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repenting populace, and Anytus; to escape a 
‘similar fate, went into voluntary exile. Diog. 
—ZBlian, V. H. 2, 13.—Plut. Alcib. f 

Ao, ason of Neptune, who came to Eubæa 
and Beotia, from Apulia, where he collected. 
the inhabitants into cities, and reigned over. 
them. They were called Aones, and the country’ 
Abnia, from him, 

Adnxus, the inhabitants of onia, called after- 
wards Beotia. [They, jointly with the Hyantes,, 
succeeded the Ectenes. On the arrival of Cad- 
mus, the Hyantes took up arms to oppose him, 
but the Aones submitted, and were incorporated 
with the Phoenicians. The Muses were called 
Aonie, from Mount Helicon in Beotia.] Paus. 
9, 5.— Ovid, Met. 3, 7. 10. 13.—Vir. G. 3, 11. 

Aoris, a famous hunter, son of Aras, king of 
Corinth; so fond of his sister Arathyrea, that 
he called part of the country by her name. 
Paus. 2, 12. 

Aornos, Aornus, Aornis, a lofty rock in’ 
India, taken by Alexander. Hercules had be- 
sieged it, but was never able to conquer it. [It 
was situate on the Suastus, or Suvat, and is 
now called Renas. The Macedonians gave’ it 
the name of Aornos, (%vgvos,) on account of its 
great height, the appellation implying that it 
was so high that no bird could fly over it, œ priv. 
& devs.)  Curt.8,11.—Arrian, 4.—Plut. Alex. 
[TI. Another in Bactriana, east of Zariaspa 
Eactra; now Telekan, on a high mountain 
called Nork-Koh, or the mountain of silver. | 

Aramia or Arama, [I. a city of Phrygia, 
built by Antiochus Soter, on the site of the an- 
cient Cibotus. The latter place was so called 
from xzwrds, an ark or coffer, because it was 
the mart or common treasury of those, who’ 
traded from Italy and Greece to Asia Minor. 
This name was afterwards added for a similar 
reason to Apamea. It was situate at the con- 
fluence of the Marsyas and Meander, and is 
now called Aphiom Kara- Hisar, or, “The Black 
Castle of Opium,” which drug is collected in its 
environs. (Mannert, 6, 3, 120.) II. Another’ 
in Bithynia, originally called Myrlea, but de- 
stroyed by Philip, father of Perses, and rebuilt 
by Prusias, who called it after his wife’s name 
Apamea. (6, 3, 560.) ITI. Another in 
Syria, at the confluence of the Orontes and 
Marsyas, which form here a small lake. It 
was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and called 
aftershis wife; now Famieh. Seleucus is said 
to have kept in the adjacent pastures 500 war- 
elephants. (6, 1, 463.) IV. Another in Me- 
sopotamia, on the Tigris, in a district which 
lay between the canal and the river, whence the 
epithet Messene applied to this city, because it 
was in the midst of that small territory, which 
1s now called Diged. (5, 2, 271.) ——V. Another 
on the confines of Media and Parthia, not far 
from Rage, surnamed Raphane. (5, 2, 179.) 

—VI. Another at the confluence of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, now Koma. 5, 2, 361.] 

Apattri A, a festival at Athens, (see at the end 
of this article,) which received its name from 
axirn, deceit, because it was instituted in me- 
mory of a stratagem, by which Xanthus, king of 
Beotia, was killed by Melanthus, king of Athens, 
EE pee when a war arose 

€ e œŒotians and Athenians about a 
piece of ground, which divided their territories, 
Xanthus made a Proposal to the Athenian king 
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| to decide the battle by single combat. Thy- 
. meetes, who was then on the throne of Athens, 
L refused, and his successor Melanthus accepted 
the challenge. When they began the engage- 
4, ment, Melanthus exclaimed, that his antagonist 
, had some person behind him to support him ; on 
which Xanthus looked behind, and was killed 
by Melanthus. From this success, Jupiter was 
called drarhywe, deceiver; and Bacchus, who 
was supposed to be behind Xanthus, was called 
Mearavasyts, clothed in. the skin of a back goat. 
Some derive the word from arurogia, 1. €. sworogte, 
because, on the day of the festival, the children 
accompanied their fathers to beregistered among 
the citizens. The festival lasted 3 days; the Ist 
day was called griz, because suppers, Doroi, 
were prepared for each separate tribe. The 2d 
day was, called aviippuois, (aro Tov ava 2ode,) 
because sacrifices were offered to Jupiter and 
Minerva, and the head of the victims was gene- 
rally turned up towards the heavens. The 3d 
was called Kovgearis from xogos, a youth, or 
žovoč, shaving, because the young men had their 
hair cut off, before they were registered, when 
their parents swore that they were freeborn 
Athenians. They generally sacrificed 2 ewes, and 
a she-yoat to Diana. This festival was adopted 
by the Ionians, except the inhabitants of Ephe- 
sus and Colopho. [The Apaturia were, in fact, 
an old Dionysiac festival, and established im 
Greece prior to the Ionic migration into Asia. 
Its introduction into the former country is set 
down by some 1190, B. c. The account given 
of its origin, from the stratagem practised by 
Melanthus, can hardly be the true one, though 
- resting for support on many ancient authorities. 
(Compare the passages referred to by Fischer. 
Ind. ad Theophr. Char —Larcher ad Herod. Vit. 
Hom. e. 29.— Schol. Plat. ad Tim, 201. Ruhnk. 
— Schol. Aristid. 118, Jebb—Ephori Fragm. 
120, Marx.) Creuzer sees, in the legend of the 
Apaturia, the tradition of a religious war be- 
tween the followers of Bacchus and a rival sect, 
and in the name Melanthus, (“the black one,” ) 
a reference to Egypt, (“ the dark land,”) and to 
Bacchus, the son of Ammo, arrayed in the skin 
of a black goat. (Symb. 3, 508.) Ritter (Vor- 
halle, p. 63.) rejects the Gr. etymology of the 
name Apaturia, (from żrźrn,) and traces an 
analogy between it andthe Awatar or Awatur of 
the Hindoos. | 

Arsita, a word (Horat. Serm. l, 5, 100.) 
which has given much trouble to critics and 
commentators. Some suppose it to mean cir- 
cumcised, (sine pelle,) an epithet highly appli- 
cable toa Jew. Others maintain that it is a pro- 
per name, on the authority of Cic. (ad Att. 12, 
19.) who mentions a person of the same name. 
[Scal. is undoubtedly right in gonsidering Apella 
a mere proper name of some well-known and 
superstitious Jew of the day. Wieland likewise 
so renders it, in his Germ. version of Horace’s 
Satires: “ Das glaub’ Apella der Jud, ich 
nicht!” Bentley’s explanation appears rather 
forced. Itis as follows :—“Judai habibatant trans 
Tiberim, et multo maximam partem erant liber- 
tini, ut fatetur Philo in Leg. ad Caium. Apella 
autem libertinorum est nomen satis frequens in 
inscriptionibus vetustis. Itaque credat Judæns 
Apella, guasi tu dicas credat superstitiosus aliquis 
Judæus Transtiberinus.” (Ep.ad Mill.520. Lips.) 
As regards the opinion of those, who make apella 


| the painter. 
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a contemptuous allusion to the rite of cireumci- 
sion, it is sufficient to observe, that such a mode 
of forming compounds, (i.e. half Greek, and half 


Latin—z priv. and pellis,) is at variance with 


every principle of analogy, and cannot for a mo- 
ment be admitted. | 

Aprries, a celebrated painter of Cos, or, as 
others say, of Ephesus, son of Pithius. He lived 
in the age of Alexander the Great, who honored 
him so much that he forbade any man but Apel- 
les to draw his picture. He was so attentive to 
his profession, that he never spent a day without 
employing his pencil, whence the proverb of 
Nulla dies sine linea. His most perfect picture 
was Venus Anadyomene. The lower part of this 
became injured by time, but no one ventured to 
repair it: (see Anadyomene.) An unfinished 
Venus, of which the head and neck only were 
executed, was very much admired. He made a 
painting of Alexander, holding thunder in his 
hand, so much like life, that Pliny, who saw it, 
says thatthe hand of the king with the thunder 
seemed to come out of the picture. This picture 
was placed in Diana’s temple at Ephesus. He 
made another of Alexander, but the king ex- 
pressed not much satisfaction at the sight of it; 
and at that moment a horse, passing by, neighed 
at the horse, which was represented in the piece, 
supposing it to be alive; on which the painter 
said, “one would imagine that the horse is a 
better judge of painting than your majesty.” 
When Alexander ordered him to draw the picture 
of Campaspe, one of his mistresses, Apelles be- 
came enamoured of her, and the king permitted 
him to marry her. He wrote 3 volumes on 
painting, which were still extant in the age of 


Pliny. It is said that he was accused in Egypt 


of conspiring against the life of Ptol., and that 
he would have been put to death, had not the 
real conspirator discovered himself, and saved 
Apelles never put his name to any 
pictures but 3; a sleeping Venus, Venus Ana- 
dyomene, and an Alexander. Plin. 35, 10.— 
Ovid, de Art. Am. 3, 401.—Val. Max. 8, 11. 
| The distinguishing characteristic of Apelles was 
grace; and his great mastery appeared to con- 
sist more in the unison, than in the extent of his 
powers. As he spoke very freely of his own 
faults, as well as of those of others, he would 
concede to one painter the superiority in dispo- 
sition, to another in symmetry, but uniformly 
decreed the pre-eminence in grace or beauty to 
himself, His celebrated picture of the Venus 
Anadyomene was considered by the ancients as 
a most excellent exemplification of the style, in 
which this great artist excelled. Compare Ft 
seli’s Lect. on Painting. | 

Aprtrico, a Teian peripatetic philosopher, 
whose fondness for books was so great that he 
ig accused of stealing them, when he could not 
obtain them with money. He bought the works 
of Aristotle and Theophr. : [see Scepsis.] The 
extensive library, which he had collected at 
Athens, was carried to Rome, when Sylla had 
conquered the capital of Attica, and among the 
valuable books was found an original manuscript 
of Aristotle. He died about 86 years before 
Christ. Strabo, 13. 

Aprnninvs, [a great chain of mountains, 
branching off from the Maritime Alps, in the 
neighbourhood of Genoa, running diagonally 
from the Ligurian Gulf to the oor in the 
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vicinity of Ancona; from thence continuing 
nearly parallel with the latter gulf, as far as the 
promontory of Garganus, and again inclining to 
the Mare Inferum, till it finally terminates in 
the promontory of Leucopetra near Rhegium. 
(Polyb.2, 16.— Strabo, 5.p.211.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, 1, 5.—Lucan, 2, 396.— Rutil. Itin. 2, 27. 
— Claudian, Paneg. 6, Cons. Hon. 285.— Sil, Ital. 
4, 743.—Æn. 12, 703.) The Apennines may 
be equal in length to 670 miles. They are di- 
vided, by modern geographers, into 3 parts ; the 
Northern Apennines extend from the neighbour- 
hood of Urbino to the Adriatic; the Central 
Apennines terminate near the banks of the 
Sangro ; the Southern Apennines, situated at 
an equal distance from the 2 seas, form 2 
branches near Muro; the least important sepa- 
rates the territory of Barri from that of Otranto ; 
the other, composed of lofty mountains, traverses 
both Calabrias, and terminates near Aspromonte. 
—The etymology of the name given to these 
mountains must be traced to the Celtic, and ap- 
pears to combine 2 terms of that language nearly 
synonymous, Alp or dp, “a high mountain,” 
and Penn, a “ summit.” Some write the name 
Apeninus, (i.e. Alpes Poenine,) as if derived 
from the circumstance of Hannibal’s having led 
his army over them. This etymology, however, 
is altogether erroneous ; nor is it} at all more 
tenable, when applied to the Pennine Alps.] 

Apisas, [a mountain of Argolis, near Nemea, 
on which, according to Paus. (2, 16.) Perseus 
first sacrificed to Jupiter Apesantius. It is a 
remarkable mountain, with a flat summit, which 
can be seen, as weare assured by modern travel- 
lers, from Argos and Corinth, Chandler, 2. ch. 
56.—Dodwell, Class. Tour, 2, 210.] 

ApuXca, a town of Syria, between Heliopolis 
and Byblus, where Venus was worshipped. {The 
temple is said to have been a school of wicked- 
ness, and was razed to the ground by Constantine 
the Great. Huseb. V. C. 3, 55.] 

_ Apu, a name of Diana, who had a temple 
in Aigina. Paus. 2, 30. [ Heyne, Exc. ad Varg. 

Cir. 220— Müller, Æ ginetica, p. 163.] 

Arnar, the capital city of Arabia, [on the 
coast of the Red Sea, not far north from the 
Promontorium Aromatum; now Al-Fara, be- 
tween Mecca and Medina.] Arrian Peripl. 

_ Apnarnus, I. a king of Messenia, who mar- 
ried Arene, daughter of Œbalus, by whom he 
had three sons. Paus. aryl [II A stepson 
of Isocrates, (Plut. Isoc.) who produced 35 or 
37 tragedies, and was 4 times victor. He began 
to exhibit g. c. 368, and continued to compose 
Die se.841-. Theatre of the Gr., p. 158. 

Arunas, a river of Greece, which falls into the 
bay fof Ambracia, [D’ Any, calls it the Avas; 
now the Yuvo.] Phin, 4,}. i 
See 5 a mountain in Peloponnesus, 

» as the poets have imagined, Perseus at- 
tempted to fly to heaven. Sraz. Theb. 3,461. 

Arnžra, [a city of Thessaly : 

of the Sinus Pelasgicus, or Gulf of Volo, from 


r - 1, 591.) 
Herod. informs us (7, 193. 196.) that the fleet 


of Xerxes was stationed here previous to the 
engagement off Artemisium. The same writer 
makes the distance between Aphetæ and Artemi- 
sium about 80 stadia, Aphetæ is Supposed to 
iii r the modern Fetio.] 
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` Apurpna, [a borough of Attica, belonging to 


the tribe Leontis, where Theseus is said to have 
secreted Helen. (Herod. 9, 73.—Plut. Thes.) 
Demosthenes reports that Aphidna was more 
than 120 stadia from Athens. De Cor. 238.] 

Aruronrsfa, festivals in honor of Venus, cele- 
brated in different parts of Greece, but chiefly in 
Cyprus: first instituted by Cinyras, from whose 
family the priests of the goddess were always 
chosen. All those, who were initiated, offered a 
piece of money to Venus. They were celebrated 
at Corinth by harlots, and in every part of Greece 
they were very much frequented. Strabo, 14. 

Apuronisias, (I. a town of Caria, sacred to 
Venus, now Gheira ; east of Alabanda, towards 
the confines of Phrygia. Tacit, Ann. 3, 62. 
II. A city in the Thracian Chersonese, between 
Heraclea to the east, and Cardia to the west, 
(Procop. Ædif. 4, 10.) III. The chief city 
of Caria, lying south of the Meander, and west 
of Cibyra. It had a famous temple, sacred to 
Venus. (Plin. 5, 29.—Tacit. Ann. 3, 62.)—— 
IV. A city and promontory of Cilicia Trachea, 
east of Celenderis. (Liv. 33, 20—Diod. S. 19, 
64.) V. An island sacred to Venus and Mer- 
cury, on the coast of Carmania; thought by 
some to have been identical with the Catæa of 
Arrian. (Pin. 6, 25.) VI. An island on the 
coast of Cyrenaica, in the vicinity of Apollonia. 
Herod. 4, 168.] 

ApuropisYum, I. a city on the eastern parts 
of Cyprus, 9 miles from Salamis, [II. An 
island on the coast of Betica——II]. A pro- 
montory of Caria, near Cnidus.] 

ArurRoDITE, the Gr. name of Venus, from 
hes, froth, because Venus is said to have been 
born from the froth of the ocean. [This is the 
account given by Hesiod (Th. 196.) Homer, 
however, as well as the Cretan system (4pollod. 
1, 3,1. and Heyne, ad loc.) made her the daugh- 
ter of Dione: see Venus and Dione. | 

[Apnroprropiuis, I. a city of Egypt, the 
capital of the 36th nome, now Alfieh. II. 
Another in the same country, the capital of the 
42d nome, now Ztfu. II. Another in the 
same country, belonging to the nome Hermon- 
thites, now Asf-un.] 

APHYTE, or APHYTIS, [a city of Thrace, in 
the peninsula of Pallene, on the Sinus Thermai- 
cus. Here was a celebrated temple of Bacchus, 
to which Agesipolis, king of Sparta, who com- 
marred the troops before Olynthus, desired to be 
removed shortly before his death, and near which 
he breathed his last. (Xen. Hist. Gr. 5, 3,19.) 
According to Plut. in his life of Lysander, there 
was here an oracle of J upiter Ammo ; and it ap- 
pears that Lysander, when besieging Aphytis, 
was warned by the god to desist from the at- 


tempt. Theophr. (3, 20.) speaks of the wine of 
Aphytis.] 
Arfa, an ancient name of Peloponnesus, 


which it received from king Apis. It was after- 
wards called Aigialea, Pelasgia, Argia, and at 
last Peloponnesus, or the island of Pelops. J. 
1, 270. [The origin of the name Apia, (Asín 
yñ) as applied to the Peloponnesus, was a sub- 
Ject of controversy even among the ancient 
writers. (Wassenberg, ad Paraphr. p. 42.) 
According to Heyne (ad I. 1, 270.) it does not 
appear to have been a geographical, but a poeti- 
cal, appellation; and the meaning would seem 
to be merely, “a far-distant land,” ÇArín from 
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da,) ag used by the Greeks at Troy in speaking 


of their native land, far away over the waters. 
(Compare Od. 7, 25. 16,18.) Jamieson, how- 


ever, (Hermes Scythicus, Diss. 93.) compares 


this name of the Peloponnesus with that given 
to the earth by the Scythians, (Apia.— Herod. 
4, 59.) and suggests, that the appellation in the 
former case may have come from the Pelasgi, 
who would designate the Peloponnesus by the 
term “ earth,” or “land,” as being preferred by 
them to their former settlements. He seeks to 
trace an affinity also between Apia and Ops.] 
-——II. A name given to the earth among the 
Scythians, 4,59: [see Apia, I.] ‘ 

AprcATa, married Sejanus, by whom she had 
3 children; she was repudiated. Tacit. Ann. 4, 3. 

Avrctus. [There were 3 patricians of this 
name at Rome, in different eras, all noted for 
their gluttony, to which the 2d and most infa- 
mous of the 3 added almost every other vice, — 
I. The first lived in the time of the dictator 
Sylla, According to Athen. (4, 66.) he was the 
cause of Rutilius being driven into exile. II. 
The 2d lived during the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. Athen. (1, 12.) speaks of his having 
spent immense sums on the luxuries of the table, 
and also of various kinds of cake, which were 
called after his name, ( Ariza.) He passed 
most of his time, according to the same writer, 
at Minturn, on account of the excellent shell- 
fish found there. He even went on a voyage to 
Africa, having learnt that the shell-fish obtained 
along that coast were superior to all others; 
but when, as he approached the land, numerous 
fishermen came off to the vessel with what they 
declared to be their finest fish, perceiving these 
to be inferior to the Italian, he ordered the pilot 
to put about immediately and return home, with- 
out having so mnch as landed on the shores of 
Africa. Seneca (Zp. 95.—De Vit. Beat. 11.) 
Juvenal (4, 23.) Martial (Zp. 2, 69. 10, 63.) 
as well as other ancient writers, frequently allude 
to his epicurism, of which he formed a kind of 
school. Falling, at length, into comparative 
poverty, and merited contempt, he is reported 
to have put an end to his life by poison, through 
fear of ultimate starvation. III. The 3d 
lived under Trajan, and was in possession of a 
secret for preserving oysters; he sent some of 
them perfectly fresh to the emperor Trajan as 
far as Parthia. (Athen. 1, 13.)\—To which of 
these 3 we are to ascribe the work, which has 
come down to us, on the Culinary Art, (de Re 
Culinaria,) is undetermined. Most assign it to 
the 2d of the name, M. Gavius Apicius, but 
without any satisfactory reasons for so doing. 
It is more than probable than the work in ques- 
tion was written by none of the 3. The com- 
piler of this collection of receipts, wishing to 
give his labors an imposing name, would seem 
to have entitled his book as follows: “Apicius, 
sive de Re Culinaria, a Celio,” and not “ Celius 
Apicius, sive de Re Culinaria.’ This Czlius, 
of course, is some unknown person. The work 
is divided into 10 books, each of which has a 
Gr. title, which indicates, in a symbolical man- 
ner, the subjects treated of in that particular 
division. These are as follows, ’Exicavs, “the 
careful one;” Suexdrrns, ‘the carver ;” Karov- 
exe, “things appertaining to gardening A 
Laydzarne, * the all-recipient ;” "Orxgus, “apper- 
taining to pulse ;” ’Asgaveris, “ of flying things ;” 
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Thorvecane, “the sumptuous ;” Tereuaov:, “the 
quadruped ;” Odauccn, “the sea;? ‘Arrós, 
“the fisherman’ Our modern gourmands would 
form no very high idea of the state of gastrono- 
mic science among the Romans from the perusal 
ofthis work, ‘The style, moreover, is very in- 
correct, and replete with barbarisms. The best 
edition is that of Almeloveen, Amst. 1709, 12mo.., 
We have also, among others, the ed. of Bern- 
hold, Ansbac. 1787, (1800,) and Lister, 1705, 
Lond. 8v0. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom. 3, 242.— 
Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lat. 522.—Fune. de Immin. 
L. L, Senect. 10, 29.] 

Apipanvus, one of the chief rivers of Thessaly, 
flowing into the Peneus, [a little west of La- 
rissa; now the Salampria.] Lucan, 6, 372. 

Arïna and Apinm,a city of Apulia, destroyed 
with Trica, in its neighbourhood, by Diomedes; 
whence came the proverb of Apina et Trica, to 
express trifling things. (P&én. 3, L1.— Martial, 
Ep. 14,1.) [Freret supposes that the towns 
here mentioned were, together with the tribes, 
which occupied them, (Monadesand Dardi,) of 
Illyrian origin. Mem. de’ Acad. des Inser. &c. 
18, 75.] 

AproLm, [or Arproum, a city of Latium, in 
the territory of Setia, ( Corradini, Vet. Lat. 2, 
2.) taken and burnt by Tarq. Priscus. It is 
said to have furnished from its spoils the sums 
necessary for the construction of the Circus 
Maximus. (Dionys. H. 3, 49.—Liv. 1, 35.— 
Strabo, 5. p. 231.) According to Corradini 
(Z.c.) the name of Valle Apiole is given in old 
writings to a tract of country situated between 
Sezza and Piperno. | 

ApYo, I.a surname of Ptolemy, one of the de- 
scendants of Ptol. Lagus. [II. A gram- 
marian and historical writer, born at Oasis 
Magna in Egypt, during the Ist century ofthe 
Christian era. He was surnamed Plistonicus, 
the reason for which is not known. He called 
himself the Alexandrian, from his having passed 
a part of his life in the ancient capital of the 
Ptolemies. Apio subsequently travelled into 
Greece, and finally established himself at Rome, 
where he taught grammar, or philological 
science, during the reigns of Tiberius and Clau- 
dius. He attained to great celebrity. Although 
unquestionably a man of learning and research, 
he was in many respects an arrogant boaster, 
and in others a mere pretender. He is renowned 
for much trifling on the subject of Homer, in 
order to trace whose family and country he had 
recourse even to magic, asserting that he had 
successfully evoked the appearance of shades to 
satisfy his curiosity, whose answers he was not 
allowed to make public. (Plin. 30, 2.—dul. 
Gell, 5,14.) These pretensions, silly as they 
were, made him very popular in Greece, al- 
though something might be owing to his com- 
mentaries on the same great poet, which are 
mentioned by Eust. and Hesych. Pliny makes 
particular mention of the ostentatious character 
of this critic, who used to boast that he be- 
stowed immortality on those, to whom he dedi- 
cated his works; whereas it is only by the men- 
tion of others, that these works are now known 
to have existed. One of the chief of them is 
“ On the Antiquity of the Jews,” to which peo- 
ple he opposed himself with the hereditary re- 
sentment of an Egyptian. The reply of Jose- 
phus, “ Against Apio,” has een the attack, 
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the author of which attack shewed his enmity 
to the Jewish people, by other means besides 
writing against them ; for he was employed by 
his fellow-citizens of Alexandria to carry a 
formal complaint of their conduct to Caligula. 
Apio also wrote an account of the antiquities of 
Egypt, in which work he is supposed to have 
treated largely on the Pyramids, Pliny quoting 
him as the principal authority on the subject. 
It is in allusion to Apio that Bayle observes, 
“how easily the generality of people may be 
deceived by a man of some learning with a 
great share of vanity and impudence.” Ex- 
tracts from Apio’s commentary on Homer are 
given in the Etym. Gud. published by Sturz. 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict—Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr. 
5, 16.] : 

Aris, one of the ancient kings of Pelopon- 
nesus, son of Phoroneus and Laodice. Some 
say that Apollowas his father, and that he was 
king of Argos, while others call him king of 
Sicyo, and fix the time of his reign above 200 
years earlier, which is enough to shew that he 
is but obscurely known, if known atall, He was 
a native of Naupactus, and descended from 
Inachus. He received divine honors after death, 
as he had been munificent and humane to his 
subjects. The country, where he reigned, was 
calied Apia; afterwards it received the name of 
Pelasgia, Argia, or Argolis, and at last that of 
Peloponnesus, from Pelops: [see Apia.] Some, 
amongst whom are Varro and St. Augustine, 
have imagined that Apis went to Egypt with a 
colony of Greeks, and that he civilized the in- 
habitants, and polished their manners, for which 
they made him a god after death, and paid di- 
vine honors to him under the name of Serapis. 
Thistradition, according to some of themoderns, 
is without foundation. Alsch. Suppl.—August. 
de C. D. 18, 5.—Paus. 2,5.— Apoliod. 2, 1. 
Ii. A son of Jaso, born in Arcadia; he was 
killed by the horses of Aitolus. Paus. 5, 1, 
Lil. A god of the Egyptians, worshipped under 
the form of anox: [see at the end of this arti- 
cle.] Some say that Isis and Osiris are the 
deities worshipped under this name, because, 
during their reign, they taught the Egyptians 
agriculture. The Egyptians believed that the 
soul of Osiris was really departed into the ox, 
where it wished to dwell, because that animal 
had been of the most essential service in the 
cultivation of the ground, which Osiris had in- 
troduced into Egypt. The ox,which was chosen, 
was always distinguished by particular marks : 
his body was black: he had a square white spot 
onthe forehead, the figure of an eagle on the 
back, a knot under the tongue like a beetle; the 
hairs of his tail were double; and his right side 
was marked with a whitish spot, resembling the 
crescent of the moon. Without these, an ox 
could not be taken as the god Apis; and it is to 
be imagined that the priests gave these distin- 
guishing characteristics to the animal, on which 
their credit and even prosperity depended. The 
festival of Apis lasted 7 days, [and commenced 
with the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
crescent on the animal’s right side indicated, 
according to Aslian, the commencement of this 
inundation.] The ox was led in a solemn pro- 
cession by the priests, and every one was anxious 
to receive him into his house; and it was believed 
that the SA who smelt his breath, received 
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the knowledge of futurity. The ox was conducted 


to the banks of the Nile with much ceremony, 


and if he had lived to the time, which their sa- 
cred books allowed, they drowned him in the 


> 


river, and embalmed his body, and buried it in - 


solemn state in the city of Memphis. [The 
period allowed for the life of the sacred Apis 
was 25 years. This number was the product 
of 5 by itself, and gave the number of the let- 
ters of the Egyptian alphabet, as well as the ani- 
mal’s age; and this number marked a period 
of the sun and moon, to which luminaries Apis 
was consecrated. Hence it has been inferred 
that Apis was the tutelary divinity of the estab- 
lished form given to the solar year, which was 
to consist invariably of 365 days, and of the 
cycle of 25 years, discovered at the same time. 
The priests, by fixing the course of the sacred 
animal's life to 25 years, and by making the 
installation of a new Apis concur with the re- 
uewal of this period, had probably perceived, as 
the result of long meteorological observations, 
that this revolution always brought about abun- 
dant seasons. Hence the favorable reception, 
with which the new Apis would meet, his ap- 
pearance coinciding with abundant harvest. 
The name pz in Coptic signifies “number,” and 
seems to have had reference to the number of 
cubits, which marked the Nile’s rise, the great 
source of Egyptian fertility.] After his death, 
which sometimes was natural, the greatest cries 
and lamentations were heard in Egypt as if 
Osiris was just dead ; the priests shaved their 
heads, which was a sign of the deepest mourn- 
ing. This continued till another ox appeared, 
with the proper characteristics, to succeed as 
the deity, which was followed with the greatest 
acclamations, as if Osiris was returned to life. 
This ox, which was found to represent Apis, 
was left 40 days in the city of the Nile, before 
he was carried to Memphis, during which time 
none but women were permitted to appear before 
him, and this they performed, according to their 
superstitious notions, in a wanton and indecent 
manner. There was also an ox worshipped at 
Heliopolis, under the name of Mnevis : some 
suppose that he was Osiris,“but others main- 
tain that the Apis of Memphis was sacred to 
Osiris, and Muneyis to Isis. When Cambyses 
came into Egypt, the people were celebrating 
the festivals of Apis with every mark of joy and 
triumph, which the conqueror interpreted as an 
insult on himself. He called the priests of 
Apis, and ordered the deity himself to come 
before him. When he saw that an ox was the 
object of their veneration, and the cause of such 
rejoicings, he wounded it on the thigh, ordered 
the priests to be chastised, and commanded his 
soldiers to slaughter those, who were found cele- 
brating such riotous festivals. The god Apis 
had generally 2 stables, or rather temples. 
If he ate from the hand, it was a favorable 
omen; but if he refused the food, which was 
offered to him, it was interpreted as unlucky. 
From this, Germanicus, when he visited Egypt, 
drew the omens of his approaching death, 
When his oracle was consulted, incense was 
burnt on an altar, and a piece of money placed 
on it; after which the people, who: wished to 
know futurity, applied their ear to the mouth of 
the God, and immediately retired, stopping 
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ple. The first sounds, which were heard, were 
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. taken as the answer of the oracle to their ques- 
' ions. Paus. 7, 22—Herod. 2 et 3—Plut. Js. 
et Osir.—Apollod, 1, 7,2, 1.— Mela, 1, 9.—Plin. 
8, 39, &c.—Strabo, 7.—ABlian, V.H. 4, 6. 


Arrius Gaza, a celebrated buffoon in the | 


time of Tiberius. Juv.5, 4. 
_ APOLLINARES LUDI, games celebrated at Rome 
in-honor of Apollo. ‘hey originated from the 
following circumstance: an old prophetic poem 
informed the Romans that, if they instituted 
yearly games to Apollo, and made a collection 
of money for his service, they would be able to 
‘repel the enemy, whose approach already sig- 
mitied their destruction. The first time they 
_ were celebrated, Rome was alarmed by the ap- 
‘proach of the enemy, and instantly the people 
‘rushed out of the city, and saw a cloud of ar- 
ows discharged from the sky on the troops of 
the enemy. With this ‘heavenly assistance 
‘they easily obtained ‘the victory. The people 
generally sat crowned with laurel at the repre- 
sentation of these games, which were usually 
celebrated at the option of the prætor, till the 
year u.c. 545, when a law was passed to settle 
the celebration yearly on the same day about 
the nones of July. When this alteration hap- 
pened, Rome was infested with a dreadful pesti- 
lence, which, however, seemed to be appeased 
‘by this act of religion. These games were 
merely scenical. Liv. 25,12. 

APOLLINARIS, C. Sulpitius, a grammarian of 
iCarthage, [flourished in the 2d century, under 
ithe Antonines ; was succeeded in his profession 
‘by his scholar:Helvius Pertinax, who afterwards 
became emperor;] is supposed to bethe author 
of the verses prefixed to Terence’s plays as 
‘arguments. 

| Avonttnis Promontorium, was situate on 
the coast of Africa, east of Utica, and north of 
Carthage; now Ras-Zebid. Liv. 30, 24.] 44 

[Apvourinis Fanum, I, a town of Lydia, west 
of ‘Thyatira. II. A town of Africa Propria, 
north-east of Tabraca. ] 

[Avoiuinopdiis Maana, the capital of the 
52d Egyptian nome, in the southern part of 
Upper Egypt, about 25 miles nearly north of 
the great cataracts ; now Hdfou, and remarkable 
‘for its splendid temple, in a state of high pre- 
servation. | 

[Avortinopbris Parva, a city of Egypt in 
-the nome of Coptos, north-west of Thebes ; now 
Kous.| 

Avorso, son of Jupiter and Latona, called 
also Phebus, is often confounded with the sun : 
[see at the end of this article.] According to 
Cic., de W. D. 3. there were 4 persons of this 
‘name. The Ist was son of Vulcan, and the 
tutelary god of the Athenians. The 2d was 
son of Corybas, and was born in Crete, for the 
dominion of which he disputed even with Jupi- 
ter himself. The 3d was son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and came from the nations of the Hy- 
perboreans to Delphi. The 4th was born in 
Arcadia, and called Nomio, because he gave 
laws to the inhabitants. To the son of Jupiter 
and Latona all the actions of the others seem 
to have been attributed. ‘The Apollo, son of 
Vulcan, was the same as the Orus of the Egyp- 
tians, and was the most ancient, from whom 
the actions of the others have been copied. 
The 3 others seem to be of Gr, ongin, “The 
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tradition that the son of Latona was born in 
the floating island of Delos, is taken from the 
Egyptian mythology, which asserts that the son 
of Vulcan, which is supposed to be Orus, was 
saved by his mother Isis from the persecution 
of Typho, and entrusted to the care of Latona, 
who concealed him in the island of Chemis.— 
When Latona was pregnant by Jupiter, Juno, 
who was ever jealous ot her husband’s amours, 
raised the serpent:Pytho to torment Latona, who 
was refused.a place to give birth to her children, 
till Neptune, moved at the severity of her fate, 
raised the island of Delos from the bottom of 


the sea, where Latona brought forth Apollo, and 


Diana. Apollo was the god of all the fine arts, 
of medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence, of all 
which he was deemed the inventor. He had 
received from Jupiter the power of knowing 
futurity, and he was the ouly one of the gods, 
whose oracles were in general repute over the 
world. His amours with Leucothoe, Daphne, 
Issa, Bolina, Coronis, Clymene, Cyrene, Chi- 
one, Acacallis, Calliope, gc. are well known, 
and the various shapes, which he assumed to 
gratify his passion. He was very fond of 
young Hyacinthus, whom he accidentally killed 
with aquoit; as also of Cyparissus, who was 
changed into a cypress tree. When his son 
ABscuiapius) had been killed with the thunders of 
Jupiter, for raising the dead to life, Apollo, in 
his resentment, killed the Cyclops, who had 
fabricated the thunderbolts. Jupiter was in- 
censed at this act of violence, and he banished 
Apollo from -heaven, and deprived him of his 
dignity. The exiled deity came to Admetus, 
king of Thessaly, and hired himself to be one 
of his shepherds, in which ignoble employment 
he remained 9 years; from which circumstance 
he was called the god of shepherds; and at his 
sacrifices a wolf was generally offered, as that 


| animal is the declared enemy of the sheepfold. 


During“his residence in Thessaly, he rewarded 
the tender treatment of Admetus. He gave to 
hima chariot, drawn by a lion and bull, with 
which he was able to obtain in marriage Alceste, 
the daughter of Pelias; and soon after, the 
Parcæ granted, at Apollo’s request, that Adme- 
tus might be redeemed from death, if another 
person laid down his life for him. He assisted 
Neptune in building the walls of Troy; and 
when he was refused the promised reward from 
Laomedo, the king of the country, he destroyed 
the inhabitants by a pestilence. As soon as he 
was born, Apollo destroyed, with arrows, the 
serpent Pytho, whom Juno had sent to perse- 
cute Latona: hence he was called Pythius. 
He was not the inventor of the lyre, as some 
have imagined, but Mercury gave it him, and 
received as a reward the famous caduceus, with 
which Apollo was wont to drive the flocks of 
Admetus. His contest with Pan and Marsyas, 
and the punishment inflicted on Midas, are 
well known. He received the surnames of 
Phebus, Delius, Cynthius, Pan, Delphicus, 
Nomius, Lycius, Clarius, lsmenius, Vuiturius, 
Smintheus, &c, for reasons, which are explained 
under those words. Apollo is generally repre- 
sented with long hair, and the Romans were 
fond of imitating his figure, and therefore in 
their youth they were remarkable for their fine 
head of hair, which they cut short at the age 
He is always ee as a 
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tall beardless yotirig man with a handsome 
shape, holding in his hand a bow, and some- 
times a lyre; his head is generally surrounded 
with beams of light. He was the deity, who, 
according to the notions of the ancients, in- 
flicted plagues, and in that moment he appeared 
surrounded with clouds. His worship and 
power were universally acknowledged; he had 
temples and statues in every country, particu- 
larly in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. His statue, 
which stood on Mount Actium, as a mark to 
mariners to avoid the dangerous coasts, was 
particularly famous, and it appeared a great 
distance at sea. Augustus, before the battle of 
Actium, addressed himself to it for victory. He 
is crowned with laurel, which was sacred to 
him. The animals consecrated to him were 
the wolf and hawk, as symbols of his piercing 
eyes ; the crow and raven, from their supposed 
faculty of predicting the future; the cock, 
from his announcing the dawn, and rising of 
the sun; the grasshopper and swan, from their 
tuneful powers; and, in his sacrifices, wolves 
‘and hawks were offered, as they were the na- 
tural enemies of the flocks, over which he pre- 
sided. Bullocks and lambs were also immo- 
lated to him. As he presided over poetry, he 
was often seen on Mt. Parnassus with the 9 
Muses. His most famous oracles were at 
Delphi, Delos, Claros, Tenedos, Cyrrha, and 
Patara. His most splendid temple was at Del- 
phi, where every nation and individual made 
considerable presents, when they consulted the 
oracle. Augustus, after the battle of Actium, 
built him a temple on Mt. Palatine, which he 
enriched with a valuable library. He had a 
famous Colossus in Rhodes, which was one of 
the 7 wonders of the world. Apollo has been 
taken for the sun; but it may be proved by 
different passages in the ancient writers, that 
Apollo, the Sun, Phebus, and Hyperio, were all 
different characters and deities, though con- 
founded together. When once Apollo was ad- 
‘dressed as the Sun, and represented with a 
crown of rays on his head, the idea was adopted 
-by every writer, and from thence arose the mis- 
take. Ovid, Met. 1, 9.10. 4, 3. &e—Paus. 2, 
7, 5,7. 7,20. 9,30, §e—Hygin. 9. 14.50. 93. 
140, &e— Stat. Theb. 1, 560.—Tibull. 2, 3.— 
Plut. de Amor—Hom, Il. et Hymn. in Apull,— 
fin. 2,3. &e. G. 4, 323.—Horat. Od. Tel: 
—Lucian, Dial. Merc. et Fule.— Propert. 2,28. 
— Callim. in Apoll—Apollod. 1, 3, 4.9. 2,5. 
3,5, 10 et 12. [Proclus assures us, that the 
Orphic doctrine recognised the identity of 
Apollo and the Sun. (Orph. Hymn. 8. 12, 34, 
— Fragm. 28. Herm.—dischyl. in Eratosth. 
Calast. 19. Schaub.) The oriental origin of the 
god is clearly shewn even in his very name, for 
which the Greeks so often and so vainly sought 
an etymology in their own language. The 
Cretan form for Helios, (“Hàsos,) was Abelios, 
(CABEAu0s,) i. e. Atios, with the digamma in- 
serted, i Maitt. Dial. pal8g5. Sturz.—Compare 
the Doric Artau, for "AroAaAwy, (Maitt. 206.) 
and the form Apellinem for Apollinem, cited 
by Festus. We have here the Asiatic root 
Bel or Hed, an appellation for the sun in the 
Semitic languages. (Creuzer's Symb. 2, 131. 
— Selden de D: S: 2. 1. p. 144.)— A very 
striking analogy exists between the Apollo 
of the aa ma the Crishna of the Hin- 
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doos. Both are inventors of the flute. (Asiat. 
Res. 8, 65.) Crishna | is deceived by the ? 
nymph Tulasi, as Apollo is by Daphne, and the 
2 maidens are each changed into trees, of which 
the tulasi is sacred to Crishna, as the laurel or 
bay-tree is to Apollo. The victory of Crishna. 
over the serpent Caliya-naga, on the borders of 
the Yamuna, recalls to mind that of Apollo over 
the serpent Pytho; and it is worthy of remark, 4 
that the vanquished reptiles respectively partici- 
pate in the homage, which is rendered to the 
victors. Nor does the legend of Apollo betray 
a resemblance merely with the fables of India. 
A very strong affinity exists, in this respect, be- 
tween the religious systems also of Egypt and 
Greece. We find the same animal, the wolf, 
which by its oblique course typified the path of 
the star of day, consecrated to the sun, both at 
Lycopolis and Delphi. This emblem transports 
into the Gr. traditions the fables relative to the 
combats of Osiris. The Egyptian deity comes 
to the aid of his son Horus, under the figure of 
a wolf, and Latona disguises herself under the 
form of this same animal, when she quits the 
Hyperborean regions to take refuge in Delos. 
(Paus. 2, 10.— Diod. S. 1, 88.— Synes. de Prov. 
1, 116.—£useb. Pr. Ev. 1, 50.—Aristot. H. A. 
6, 35.—Ailian, H. A. 4, 4.) In the festival of 
the Daphnephoria, which the Thebans cele- 
brated every 9th year in honor of Apollo, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing an astronomical cha- 
racter. Ittook its name from the laurel or bay- 
tree, which the fairest youths of the city carried 
round in solemn procession, and which was 
adorned with flowers, and branches of olive. To 
an olive-tree decorated in its turn with branches 
of laurel and flowers intertwined, and covered 
with a veil of purple, were suspended globes of 
different sizes, types of the sun and planets, and 
ornamented with garlands, the number of which 
was a symbol of the year. On the altar, too, 
burnt a flame, the agitation, color, and crackling 
of which served to reveal the future, a species 
of divination peculiar to the sacerdotal order, and 
which prevailed also at Olympia in Elis, the 
centre of most of the sacerdotal usages of the 
day. The god of the sun became also the god 
of music by a natural allusion to the movements 
of the planets, and the mysterious harmony of 
the spheres; and the hawk, the universal type 
of the divine essence among the Egyptians, is, 
with the Greeks, the sacred bird of Apollo. 
(Elien, H. A. 10,14.) As soon, however, as 
this Apollo, whether his origin is to be traced 
to the banks of the Nile, or the plains of India, 
assumes a marked station in the Grecian my- 
thology, the national spirit labors to disengage 
him of his astronomical attributes. Hencefor- 
ward every mysterious or scientific idea disap- 
pears from the Daphnephoria : they now become 
only commemorative of the passion of the god 
HR yong Tonale; who turns a deaf ear to his 
suit. new deity, Helios, (“Havos,) discharges 
all the functions of the mS The eed: in his 
quality of son of Uranus and Terra, is placed 
among the cosmogonical personifications ; he 
has no part to play in the fables of the poets, 
and he is only twice named jn Homer, once as 
the father of Circe, and again as revealing to 
Vulcan the infidelity of his spouse. He has no 
priests, worship, solemn festival celebrated in his 
praise. Thereupon, freed from every attribute 
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of an abstract nature, Apollo appears in the halls 


of Olympus, participates in the celestial banquets, 


: - interferes in the quarrels of earth, becomes the 
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tutelary god of the Trojans, the protector of Paris 
and Æneas, the slave of Admetus, and the lover 
of Daphne. So true is it, that all these changes, 
in the character of the divinity, were effected by 
the transmuting power of the Gr. spirit, which 
we see Apollo preserve in the mysteries, which 
formed so many deposits of the sacerdotal tra- 
ditions, the astronomical attributes of which the 
public worship had deprived him; and, at a 
later period, we find the New Platonists endea- 
vouring to restore him to these same attributes, 
when they wished to form an allegorical system 
of religious science and philosophy out of the 
absurdities of Polytheism. But, in the popular 
religion, instead of being the god, from whom 
emanate fecundity and increase, he is a simple 
shepherd, conducting the herds of another. In- 
stead of dying and arising again to life, he is 
ever young. Instead of scorching the earth and 
its inhabitants with his devouring rays, he darts 
his fearful arrows from his quiver of gold. In- 
stead of announcing the future in the mysterious 
language of the planets, he prophesies in his 
own name. Nor does he any longer direct the 
harmony of the spheres by the notes of his mystic 
lyre: he has now an instrument, invented by 
Mercury, and perfected by himself. The dances, 
too, of the stars cease to be conducted by him ; 
for he now moves at the head of the 9 muses, 
(the 9 strings of his divine cithara,) the divini- 
ties who preside each over one of the liberal 
arts. Constant, De la Religion, 2, 93.] 
Apottoporus, [I.a comic poet of Athens, 
who flourished about 300 s. c. He was a writer 
‘of much repute among the poets of the New 
Comedy. Terence copied the Hecyra and 
Phormio from 2 of his dramas; all his produc- 
tions, though very numerous, are now lost, ex- 
cept the titles of 8, anda few fragments. He 
was one of the 6 writers whom the ancient critics 
selected as the models of the New Comedy. The 
other 5- were Philippides, Philemo, Menander, 
Diphilus, and Posidippus. (Theatre of the Gr. 
188.) II. A comic poet of Carystus, in 
Eubæa. (Schöll, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 80.) TEL 
A comic poet of Gela in Sicily, contemporary 
with Menander. (Swid.—Clinion’s Fasti Hell. 
pe Xlvi.) IV. À native of Athens, and dis- 
ciple of Aristarchus, Panætius, and Diogenes the 
Babylonian. He flourished about 146 B.c., and 
was celebrated for his numerous productions, 
both in prose and verse. Of the former, we have, 
with the exception of a few fragments, only the 
work entitled Bi€asésxn, (Bibliotheca,) being a 
collection of the fables of antiquity, drawn from 
the poets and other writers, and related in aclear 
and simple style. It has not reached us, how- 
ever, in a perfect state, since it breaks off with 
the history of Theseus; whereas it would seem, 
from citations made from it, that the work was 
originally carried down to the return of the 
Greeks from the Trojan war. Faber (Le Fevre), 
one of the editors of the Bibdiotheca, pretends 
that we have merely anextract from the original 
work of Apollod.; while another editor, Clavier, 
maintains, that Apollod. never wrote a work of 
this kind, but that what has come down to usis 
nothing more than an extract from the work of 


Apollod, on the Gods, (zegi @cav.) The best ed. 
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of the Bibliotheca is that of Heyne, Gotting. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1803. The edition of Clavier, Faris, 
1805, 2 vols. 8vo. is also worthy of notice.—Of 
the poetical works of Apollod., the most re- 
markable was the Xgov«e, or poetical Chronicle, 
which is unfortunately lost. It was divided into 
4 books, and contained, according to Scymnus 
(v. 16—35, 45—49.) a statement of all the re- 
markable events, famous sieges, migrations, es 

tablishments of colonies, treaties, exploits, &c. 
from the fall of Troy, which Apollod. fixed at 
1184 s. c., downto 144.8. c. Itwas written in 
a brief style, in Iambic trimeters. We are in- 
debted to this work, through the citations of other 
writers, for the knowledge of various important 
dates, such as the fall of Troy, the invasion of 
the Heraclidz, the Ionian emigration, the first 
Olymp. &c. That part of the Chronicle which 
gave the dates, when the various great men of 
antiquity lived, served as a basis for the Chronicle, 
composed by Corn. Nepos, but which is also lost. 
Apollod. composed also a Description of the 
Earth, (Ts weefod0s,)in Iambic verse, which gave 
Scymnus of Chios, and Dionysius of Charax the 
idea of their respective Periegeses. (Schov/, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 4, 57. 5, 36.) V. A native 
of Damascus, and an architect of great abilityin 
the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, by the former 
of whom he was employed in constructing the 
famous stone bridge over the Ister or Danube, 
a. D. 104. Falling into disgrace with Hadrian, 
he lost his life through that emperor’s caprice. 
The occasion is variously related; by some it 
has been ascribed to an old gradge, which origi- 
nated in the time of Trajan, when Hadrian, 
giving an ignorant opinion, in the presence of 
the then emperor, respecting some architectural 
designs, was so seriously mortified by a sarcastic 
rebuke from Apollod., that he never forgave him, 
This old offence was heightened by another on 
the part of Apollod. when Hadrian had ascended 
the imperial throne. The emperor pretended to 
submit to him, for his opinion, the design of a 
recently-built temple of Venus. The sincerity of 
the architect got the better of his policy, and 
drew from him an observation, in allusion to 
the want of proportion between the edifice and 
the statue, which it contained, that, if “ the 
goddess wished to rise and go out” of her temple, 
it would be impossible for her to accomplish her 
intention. The anger of the monarch knew no 
bounds. Apollod. was banished: and finally, 
after having been accused of various crimes, was 
put to death. Xiph. Vit. Hadr.) CAEV A 
painter of Athens, of whom Xeuxis was a pupil. 
Two of his paintings were admired at Pergamus 
in the age of Pliny ; a priest in a suppliant pos- 
ture, and Ajax struck with Minerva’s thunders. 
He was of such an irascible disposition, that he 
destroyed his own pieces on the least provoca- 
tion, and was so conscious of his superiority that 
he assumed a regal tiara as the prince of his pro- 
fession. [Pliny (34. 8.) remarks, thatthe works 
of no master before Apollod. merited critical 
attention. ] VII. A rhetorician of Pergamus, 
preceptor and friend to Augustus, who wrote a 
book on rhetoric. Strabo, 13. 

AroLLonïa, a festival at Ægialea, in honor 
of Apollo and Diana. It arose from this cir- 
cumstanece: these 2 deities came to Ægialea 
after the conquest of the serpent Pytho; but 
they were frightened away, fe fled to Crete. 
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‘Aigialea was soon visited with an epidemical 
distemper, and the inhabitants, by advice of 
their prophets, sent 7 chosen boys, with the same 
number of girls, to entreat them to return to 
ABgialea. Apollo and Diana granted their peti- 
tion, in honor of which a temple was raised to 
Tea, the goddess of persuasion ; and ever after, 
a number of youths of both sexes were chosen 
to march in solemn procession, as if anxious to 
bring back Apollo and Diana. Paus. LI. 
A town of Epirus, now Podina, on the river Aous, 
or Lao. 1J. Another in Macedonia, south- 
east of Thessalonica. III. Another in the 
same country, north of Chalcis, now Polina. 
IV. Another in Thrace, on the coast of the 
Euxine, afterwards called Sozopolis, now Size- 
boli. V. Another in Bithynia, on a lake which 
receives the Rhyndacus, now Aboullona. VI. 
Another in Assyria, on the Delas, north-east of 
Artemita ——V II. Another in Cyrenaica; under 
the lower empire, it took the name of Sozusa ; 
now Marza-Susa, or Susush.—&c. | 
Apo.tontus, I. a Stoic philosopher of Chalcis, 
sent for by Antoninus Pius,to instruct his adopted 
son M. Antoninus. When he came to Rome, 
he refused to go to the palace, observing, that 
the master ought not to wait on his pupil, but 
the pupil on him. The emperor, hearing this, 
said, laughing, “ It was then easier for Apol- 
lonius to come from Chalcis to Rome, than from 
Rome to the palace.” II. [A native of Perga 
in Pamphylia, who flourished principally under 
Ptol. Philopator, towards the close of the 2d 
century before the Christian era. We learn from 
Pappus, that he studied at Alexandria under the 
successors of Euclid, and that it was here he 
acquired the superior skill in geometrical science, 
which rendered his name so famous. The same 
author gives no very favorable account of the 
other qualities of Apollonius. He represents 
him (Col. Math. 1.7, pref.) as a vain man, 
jealous of the merit of others, and eagerly seiz- 
ing every occasion to depreciate them. Apol- 
lonius was one of the most prolific and profound 
writers in mathematical science. His works 
alone formed a considerable part of those, which 
the ancients regarded as the source of the true 
geometrical spirit. His treatise on Conics, 
however, is the most remarkable, and the one 
which contributed most to his celebrity. It had 
many commentators among the ancients, such 
as Pappus of Alexandria, Hypatia daughter of 
Theo, Eutocius of Ascalon, &e. The West was 
acquainted, for a long period, in modern times 
with only the first 4 books of the Conies of 
Apollonius ; and it was not till about the middle 
of the 18th century that the 5th, 6th, and 7ih 
books were recovered from Arabic versions. A 
magnificent edition of the whole 8 books was 
published by Dr. Halley at Oxford, in 1710, 
aya book being in a measure restored by 
rom the indications given by Pappus. (Mon- 
tucla, Hist. des Math. 1,245.) —— Ili. A poet of 
qe cede generally called A pollonius of Rhodes, 
m his having lived for some time there. He 
was a pupil of Callimachus, but renouncing the 
erudite style of his master, he endeavoured to 
follow the track of Homer. It appears that 
Cailimachus was offended with this act of rebel- 
upp peeps his authority, and that it was the 
se of the enmity, which subsisted between 
the 2 poets TA the death of Callimachus, 
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Apollonius, having read at Alexandria his Ho 
meric poem on the expedition of the Argonauts, 
was hissed by a party, which had been formed 
against him by the cabals of his master. Mor- ' 
titisd at this treatment, he retired to Rhodes, 
where he taught rhetoric, and obtained the rights 
of citizenship. At a subsequent period, under 
Ptol. 5th (Epiphanes,) he succeeded as librarian 
at Alexandria in the place of Kratosthenes, who 
had become enfeebled by age. His principal 
production, the poem on the Argonautic expe- 
dition, is the only one of his works, which has 
come down tous. It is divided into 4 books. 
The subject of the poem is the departure of Jaso 
and his companions in quest of the golden fleece, 
and the return of these adventurers to their na- 
tive shores after long and perilous wanderings, 
The plan is very simple: it is that of an histo- 
rian, and is not adapted to poetic composition. 
There is no unity of interest in the poem; for 
Jaso is not the only hero ofthe piece, and even if 
he were, his character is not sutticiently sustained 
for such an end. The poet places him in scenes, 
where he acts without probity, and without ho- 
nor, The characters of Orpheus and Hercu- 
les are better drawn. That of Medea is a com- 
plete failure : the passion, which sways her breast, 
is at variance with both modesty and filial piety. 
In other respects, the poem contains many pleas- 
ing descriptions. Apollonius also deserves praise 
for not yielding to the spirit of the age, aid in- 
dulging in those learned digressions, which were 
then popular, and for which the nature of his 
subject allowed him so many opportunities. The 
Argonauties of Apollonius are remarkable: for 
the purity of the diction, and, with some excep- 
tions, the beauty of the versification: they are, 
in this respect, a happy imitation of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Longinus (33.) calls Apollonius 
éarwros, an expression which is well elucidated 
by the remark of Quintil. (10, 1, 54.) on the 
same writer: “ Non contemnendum édidit opus, 
e@quali quadam mediocritate?” He never rises 
to the sublime, but at the same time never de- 
scends to the vulgar and lowly. The Romans 
appear to have entertained a high opinion of the 
Argonautics of Apollonitis. The poem was freely 
translated by Varro Atacinus, and was imitated 
by Virgil in the 4th Alneid. It has been still 
more tollowed by Val. Flaccus, who borrowed 
from it the fable of his own poem; but it must 
be confessed, that the Roman poet has surpassed 
his model. The best ed. is that of Wellaver, 
Lips. 1828, 2 vols.8vo, Previous to the appear- 
ance of this, the best edition was that of Brunck, 
Lips. 1810, 2 vols. Svo. with the additional 
Gr. Scholia, curd G, H. Schaefer. Brunck’s lst 
edition appeared in 1780, 2 vols. 8vo. from the 
Strasburg press. Ill, A native of Tyre, who 
flourished during the reign of Ptol. Auletes, about 
60 B. c. He wrote on Zeno, and gave a sketch 
also of the philosophers, who succeeded him, as 
well as of their writings. Strabo cites this work 
(6. p. 757.) 1V. A native of Citium in Cy- 
prus, who practised medicine at Alexandria, about 
70 B.c. He has left a commentary on the work 
of Hippocrates, which treats of the Joints, (weg? 
Aebeay Teuyuarcia.) This commentary is de- 
dicated to Ptol, king of Cyprus, younger pro- 
ther of Ptol. Auletes. It has been preserved to 
us in the compilation of Nicetas, but remains un- 
edited mV, A sophist, son of the grammarian 
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Archibius, lived at Alexandria in the time of 
Augustus, according to the common opinion. 
Rubnken, however, (Gres. ad Hesych. 2,5.) be- 
been much later. He is 
nown by his Homeric Lexicon, (AiZeg ‘Oun- 
gxai), containing a list of the principal words 
used by Homer, with their explanations. Itis a 
very useful work, though much interpolated. 
Vilioison published the first ed. of this Lex, in 
1773, Paris, 2 vois, dto. from a MS., which he 
supposed to be of the 10th century. The com- 
mentary and prolegomena of Villoison are full 
of erudition, and yet he was but 21 years of age, 
when he appeared as the editor of Apollonius. 
Tollius produced a reprint of Villoison’s ed., at 
Leyden, in 1788, 8vo. This re-impression is 
considered superior to the original, as far as the 
excellent notes added by Tollius are concerned. 
t is injured, however, by the retrenchment of 
Villoison’s Prolegomena.— VI. A grammarian 
of Alexandria, surnamed Dyscolus, (Avexzodve,) 
“ Ill-humoured;” or “ Morose,” on account of 
is unpleasant disposition ; or else, as some sup- 
pose, from the difficult questions, which he was 
accustomed to propose to the savans of Alexan- 
dria. He flourished about the middle of the 2d 
century of the Christian era. He is the first 
who reduced the subject of grammar to a syste- 
matic form. Of his numerous writings in this 
department, we have only 4 treatises remaining. 
Ilzo) Buyrébsws ray rod Aoyov Megay, “ Of the Syn- 
tax of parts of speech ;” in 4 books: Meg? ’Ay- 
rovyelus, “ Of the Pronoun:” Meg) Bovdicnuy, 
“ Of Conjunctions:” and Degi "Expénudcuy, 
“ Of Adverbs.’ To him is also ascribed a com- 
pilation, entitled ‘Terogiay Oavyucioy Berio, “© A 
`- collection of Wonderful Histories,” which has 
only the accidental merit of containing some 
fragments of lost writers. This last-mentioned 
work is found in the editions of Phlego given by 
Xylander and Meursius. Teucher produced a 
separate ed. of it in 1792, 8vo. from the Leipsic 
press. The treatise on Syntax was first printed 
by the elder Aldus, in his Thesaurus Cornuco- 
pie, Venet. 1495, fol. and was reprinted by Junta, 
in 1515, 8vo. Morent. Both these editions are 
inaccurate. Sylburg published a new ed. in 
1590, 400. Francof. with the text corrected from 
MSS. The best ed. however, is that of Bekker, 
Berol. 1817, 8vo. To Bekker we also owe editions 
of the 3 other works of Apollonius, which had 
previously remained unedited. The treatise on the 
Pronoun was first published by him in Wolf and 
Buttm? s Museum Antig. Stud.vol. 2. Berol. 1811, 
and the treatises on Conjunctions and Adverbs 
in Anecd. Gr. 2. (Schölli, Hist. Lit. Gr. 5, 27.) 
VII. A native of Tyana, in Cappadocia, of an 
ancient and wealthy family. He was born about 
the commencement of the Christian era. At 14 
years of age, his father took him to Tarsus to 
be instructed by Euthydemus, a rhetorician ; 
but he soon became dissatisfied with the luxury 
and indolence of the citizens, and obtained per- 
mission from his father to remove with his pre- 
ceptor to Aige, a neighbouring town, where was 
a temple of Aisculapius. Here he conversed 
with Platonists, Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epi- 
cureans, and became acquainted with their doc- 
trines. But finding the Pythagorean tenets and 
discipline more consonant to his own views 
and temper than those of any other sect, he made 
choice of Euxenus for his preceptor in philoso- 
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phy; a man, who indeed lodged his master’s 
precepts in his memory, but paid little regard to 
them in practice. Apollonius, however, was 


| not to be diverted from the strictness of the Py- 


thagorean discipline, even by the example of his 
preceptor, He refrained from animal food, and 
lived entirely upon fruits and herbs, He wore 
no article of clothing made of the skins of ani- 
mals. He went bare-footed, and suffered his 
hair to grow to its full length. He spent his 
time chiefly in the temple of Æsculapius, among 
the priests, by whom he was greatly admired. 
After having acquired reputation at Adige, Apol- 
lonius determined to qualify himself for the of- 
fice of a preceptor in philosophy by passing 
through the Pythagorean discipline of silence. 
Accordingly he is said to have remained 5 years 
without once exercising the faculty of speech, 
During this time he chiefly resided in Pamphy- 
lia and Cilicia. When his term of silence was 
expired, he visited Antioch, Ephesus, and other 
cities, declining the society of the rude and illi- 
terate, and conversing chiefly with the priests, 
At sun-rising he performed certain religious 
rites, which he disclosed only to those, who 
passed through the discipline of silence. He 
spent the morning in instructing his disciples, 
whom he encouraged to ask whatever questions 
they pleased. At noon he held a public assem- 
bly for popular discourse. His style was hei- 
ther turgid nor abstruse, but truly Attic, and 
marked by great force and persuasion. Apol- 
lonius, that he might still more perfectly resem- 
ble Pythagoras, determined to travel through 
distant nations. He proposed his design to his 
disciples, who were 7 in number, but they refused. 
to accompany him, He therefore entered on his 
expedition, attended only by 2 servants. At Ni- 
nus he took, as his associate, Damis, an inhabi- 
tant of that city, to whom he boasted, that he 
was skilled in all languages, though he had 
never learned them, and that he even understood 
the language of beasts and birds. The ignorant 
Assyrian worshipped him as a god; and, resign- 
ing himself implicitly to his direction, aceompa- 
nied him wherever he went. At Babylon he 
conversed with the Magi, and by his sage dis- 
courses obtained the favor and admiration of the 
king, who furnished him with camels and pro- 
visions for his journey over Caucasus. He was 
equally patronised by Phraotes, an Indian king, 
and after 4 months’ residence with the Indian 
sages, returned to Babylon and thence into Ionia. 
Various miracles of his performance in the cities 
of Greece are gravely related. Among other 
feats, he pretended that he had raised the shade 
of Achilles. At Athens he is said to have cast 
out a demon, which at its departure threw down 
a statue ; at the isthmus of Corinth, to have pre- 
dicted the attempt of Nero to cut through it; 
and in the island of Crete, during an earthquake, 
to have exclaimed that the sea was bringing 
forth land, at the very time that an island was 
rising out of the sea between Crete and Thera. 
From Crete he repaired to Rome. Just before 
this time, however, Nero had ordered all, who 
practised magic, to be driven from the city. The 
friends of Apollonius apprised him of the ha- 
zard, which was likely at this juncture to attend 
his purposed visit to Rome; and the alarm was 
so great, that out of 34 persons, who were his 
stated companions, only 8 “es to accompany 
79 
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him thither. He nevertheless persevered in his 
resolution, and, under the protection of the sacred 
habit, obtained admission into the city. The 
next day he was conducted to the consul Tele- 
sinus, who was inclined to favor philosophers of 
every class, and obtained permission for him to 
visit the temples, and converse with the priests. 
From Rome Apollonius travelled westward to 
Spain. Here he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to incite the procurator of the province of Beetica 
to a conspiracy against Nero. After the death 
of that tyrant he returned into Italy on his way 
to Greece; whence he proceeded to Egypt, where 
Vespasian was making use of every expedient to 
establish his power. That prince early perceived, 
that nothing would give him greater credit with 
the Egyptian populace than to have his cause 
espoused by one, who was esteemed a favored 
minister of the gods, and therefore did not fail 
to shew him every kind of attention and respect. 
The philosopher, in return, adapted his measures 
to the views ofthe new emperor, and used all his 
influence among the people in support of Ves- 
pasian’s authority. Upon the accession of Do- 
mitian, Apollonius was no sooner informed of 
the tyrannical proceedings of that emperor, and 
particularly of his proscriptions of philosophers, 
than he assisted in raising a sedition against him, 
and in favor of Nerva, among the Egyptians ; 
so that Domitian thought it necessary to issue 
an order, that he should be seized and brought 
to Rome. Apollonius, being informed of the 
order, set out immediately of his own accord, 
for that city. On his arrival he was brought 
to trial; but his judge, the prætor Ælian, 
who had formerly known him in Egypt, was 
desirous of favoring him, and so conducted 
the process, that it terminated in his acquittal. 
Apollonius now passed over into Greece, and 
visited various parts of the country, gaining 
new followers wherever he went. He finally 
settled at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, where he 
established a school, and had many disciples. 
Here a story is related of him, which, if true, 
implies that he was acquainted with the con- 
spiracy against Domitian. At the moment 
when that tyrant was cut off at Rome, Apollo- 
nius is said to have made a sudden pause in 
the midst of a public disputation at Ephesus, 
and, changing his tone, to have exclaimed 
“Well done, Stephen! take heart; kill the ty- 
rant—kill him!” and then, after a short pause 
to have added, “ The tyrant is dead; he is 
killed this very hour.’ After this we hear little 
of him, except that Nerva wrote to him on his 
accession ; but it is very probable that he died 
at Ephesus, during the short reign of that em- 
peror, at the very advanced age of 97. The 
sources of information concerning this extraor- 
dinary man are very uncertain. His life b 

Philostratus, from which the forecoine ahetel, 
1s principally selected, was compiled 200 eas 
after his death, by order of the empress Tiia 
widow of Severus, which prince regarded Apol- 
lonius as a divinely-inspired personage, and is 
said to have associated his image, in a temple 
with those of Orpheus, Abraham, and On 
Saviour. Philostratus, a mere sophist e 
ceived as materials the journal of Darnig his 
companion and disciple, who was ignorant and 
credulous, and a short and imperfect memoir 
by Maxentius 3 setae now lost. All sorts of 
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fables and traditionary tales are mixed úp with 
the account of Philostratus, who only merits 
attention for a mere outline of the facts, on. 
which he must necessarily have formed his 
marvellous superstructure. ‘The claim of the 
whole to notice rests chiefly on the disposition 
of the Pagans, when Christianity began to gain 
ground, to assimilate the character and merits 
of Apollonius with those of the Divine Founder 
of the rising religion. Something is also due 
to a life so singular as that of Apollonius, who 
certainly contrived to pass for a divinely-favored 
person, not only in his own days, but as long 
as Paganism prevailed. The inhabitants of 
Tyana dedicated a temple to his name; the 
Ephesians erected a statue to him, under the 
name of Hercules Alexicacus, for delivering 
them from the plague; Hadrian collected his 
letters; the emperor Severus honored him as 
already described ; Caracalla erected a temple 
to him; Aurelian, out of regard to his me- 
mory, refrained from sacking Tyana; lastly, 
Amm., Marcellinus ranks him among the emi- 
nent men, who, like Socrates and Numa, were 
visited by a demon. All these prove nothing 
of the supernatural attributes of Apollonius, 
but they are decisive of the opinion entertained 
of him. At the same time, Dr. Lardner clearly 
shews that the life of Philostr. was composed 
with a reference to the history of Pythagoras 
rather than to that of our Saviour. On the 
whole, as his correct doctrines appear to have 
been extremely moral and pure, it may be the 
fairest way to rank him among that less ob- 
noxious class of impostors, who pretend to be 
divinely gifted, with a view to secure attention 
and obedience to precepts, which, delivered in 
the usual way, would be generally neglected. 
Of the writings of Apollonius, there remain 
only his Apology to Domitian, and 84 Epistles, 
the brevity of which is in favor of their authen- 
ticity. They were edited by Comelin in 1601, 
8vo., and by Steph., in his Wpistole, 1577. His 
life by Philostr. is found in the writings of that 
sophist, the best ed. of which is that of Olearius, 
Lips. 1709, fol. (Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 2, 
39.— Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.)] 

[Avomyros, a name, under which Jupiter 
and Hercules were worshipped at the Olympie 
games, being supplicated to destroy or drive 
away the vast number of flies, which always 
att€nded great sacrifices. The sacrifice to the 
Apomyios Deus on these occasions was always 
the first, that he might drive away the flies 
from the rest. ] 

AvontAna, an island near Lilybeum. (Hirt. 
B. Afr. 2.) [Cluv. (Sicil. 2, 15.) thinks that 
one of the Aegusæ, or Aegades, is here meant. 
Others suppose it to be the same with Paconia 
of Ptol. In one MS. the name is given as 
Apononia.] 

Avinus, a fountain with a village of the 
same name near Patavium in Italy. The wa- 
ters of the fountain were wholesome, and were 
supposed to have an oracular power. [The 
Aponus F ons was the principal source of what 
were denominated the Aque Patavine. (Pin. 
2, 103. 31, 6.) The name of Bagni d Abano, 
by which these waters are at present known, 
has evidently been formed by corruption from 
Aponus. | 


APosTROPHIA, a surname of Venus in Bœ- 
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otia, who was distinguished under these names, 
Venus Urania, Vulgaria, 
‘The former was the patroness of a pure and 
chaste love; the second of carnal and sensual 
desires; and the last incited men to illicit and 
unnatural gratifications, to incests, and rapes. 
Venus Apostrophia was invoked by the The- 
bans, that they might be saved from such un- 
lawful desires. She is the same as the Verti- 
cordia of the Romans. Paus. 9,16.—Vad, Max. 
8, 15. 

APporHEOsis, a ceremony observed by the 
ancient nations of the world, by which they 
raised their kings, heroes, and great men, to 
the rank of deities. [Neither the Egyptians 
nor Persians seem to have adopted this custom. 
(Constant de la Religion, 2, 447.) The Greeks 
were the first, who admitted it. The Romans 
borrowed it from them, and not only deified the 
most prudent and humane of their emperors, 
but also the most cruel and profligate. Au- 
gustus, at the age of 28 years, was declared the 
tutelary god of all the cities of the empire. | 
Herodian (4, 2.) has left us an account of the 
apotheosis of a Roman emperor. After the 
body of the deceased was burnt, an ivory image 
was laid on a couch for 7 days, representing 
the emperor under the agonies of disease. The 
city was in sorrow. [For the greater part of 
the day, the senate sat ranged on the left side 
of the bed, dressed in robes of mourning, the 
ladies of the first rank sitting on the right side 
in white robes, without any ornaments. During 
the 7 days, the physicians paid regular visits 
to the sick person, and always reported that 
he grew worse, until at length they gave out 


. that he was dead.] When the death was an- 


nounced, a young band of senators carried the 
couch and image to the Campus Martius, 
where it was deposited on an edifice in the 
form of a pyramid, where spices and combus- 
tible materials were thrown. After this the 
knights walked round the pile in solemn pro- 
cession, and the images of the most illustrious 
Romans were drawn in state, and immediately 
the new emperor, with a torch, set fire to the 
pile, and was assisted by the surrounding mul- 
titude. Meanwhile an eagle was let fly from 
the middle of the pile, which was supposed to 
carry the soul of the deceased to heaven, where 
he was ranked among the gods. If the deified 
was a female, a peacock, and not an eagle, was 
sent from the flames.—The Greeks observed 
ceremonies much of the same nature. 

AppYa Vira, [the most celebrated of the Ro- 
man roads, both on account of its length, and 
the difficulties, which it was necessary to over- 
come in its construction. It was hence called 
the “ Queen of the Roman Ways,” Regina 
Viarum. (Stat. Silv. 2, 2.) It was made, as 
Livy informs us, (9, 29.) by the Censor Appius 
Cæcus, a. U. c. 442, and in the Ist instance was 
only laid down as far as Capua, a distance of 
about 1000 stadia, or 125 miles; but even this 
portion of the work, according to the account of 
Diod. S. was executed in so expensive a man- 
ner, that it exhausted the public treasury. From 
Capua it was subsequently carried on to Bene- 
ventum, and finally to Brundisium, when this 
port became the great place of resort for those, 
who were desirous of crossing over into Greece 
and Asia Minor. (Strabo, 6. p. 283.) This 
latter part of the Appian Way is supposed to 
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have been constructed by the consul Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, grandson of Cacus, a.u. c. 
504, and to have been completed by another 
consul of the same family 36 years after. We 
find frequent mention made of repairs done to 
this road by the Roman emperors, and more par- 
ticularly by Trajan, both in the histories of the 
time, and also in ancient inscriptions. This 
road seems to have been still in excellent order 
in the time of Procopius, who gives a very good 
account of the manner, in which it was con- 
structed, He says, “ An expeditious traveller 
might very well perform the journey from Rome 
to Capua in 5 days. Its breadth is such as 
to admit of 2 carriages passing each other. 
Above all others, this way is worthy of notice: 
for the stones, which were employed on it, are 
of an extremely hard nature, and were doubtless 
conveyed by Appius from some distant quarry, 
as the adjoining country furnishes none of that 
kind. These, when they had been cut smooth 
and squared, he fitted together closely, without 
using Iron, or any other substance; and they 
adhered so firmly to each other, that they ap- 
pear to have been thus formed by nature, and 
not cemented by art. . And though they have 
been travelled over by so many beasts of burden, 
and carriages for ages, yet they do not seem to 
have been any wise moved from their place, or 
broken, or to have lost any part of their ori- 
ginal smoothness. (Procop. B. G. 3.) Ac- 
cording to Eustace, such parts of the Appian 
Way as have escaped destruction, asat Fondi 
and Mola, shew few traces of wear and decay 
after a duration of 2000 years. (Class. Tour, 
3,177.) The same writer states the average 
breadth of the Appian Way at from 18 to 22 
feet. 

ee, aname given to these 5 deities, 
Venus, Pallas, Vesta, Concord, and Peace. A 
temple was erected to them near the Appice 
Aque, by the forum of J. Cæsar. Ovid, de 
Art. Am, 3, 452. 

Arrianus, [a native of Alexandria, who 
flourished at Rome under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines. Here he distinguished himself 
by his forensic abilities, and acquired the post 
of a procurator of the empire, and the govern- 
ment of a province. His Roman History (‘Pw- 
puin, OY “Iarogia “Powaixn,) in 24 hooks, no 
longer exists entire. It embraced the history 
of the Republic, to the time of Augustus, in an 
order, which Appian himself explains in his 
preface. He states, that in reading the works, 
which treated of Roman History, he was wearied 
with being compelled to transport his attention 
every moment from one province to another, ac- 
cording as the scene of events changed; to pass 
from Carthage to Spain, from Spain to Sicily, 
from Sicily to Macedonia, and from this latter 
country again to Carthage. To remedy this 
inconvenience, inseparable from synchronism, 
he collects together, in his History, the events, 
which have passed in each particular country: 
itis thus that the several books of his history 
arose, in which the facts are stated, not in a 
chronological order, or by principal epochs, but 
with reference to the country, in which they 
took place. Of the first 5 books of his History 
we possess merely fragments. The Ist book, 
which wes entitled ‘Payeizxay parih, contained 
the history of the seven Roman kings; the 
succeeding 4 were entitled respectively, “Iraaseny 
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Sayvirizh, Kerrier, and Sixsrixn xai Naniwrinn, 
that is, the wars of the Romans in Zaly, with 
the Samnites, with the Gauls, and in Sicily, and 
the other as/es, The 6th book, entitled "1ézg.21, 
contains the history of the wars in Spain i the 
7th, ‘AviEar.x, that of the wars with Hannibal ; 
the Sth, A:évx2, Kagxndonnn zat Novpidizh, the 
Punic Wars ; of the 9th, Mæxsòozh, which con- 
tained the wars with Macedonia, we have only 
fragments remaining: the 10th, ‘Eaaqunn zat 
*Iwvinn, containing the wars in Greece and Asia 
Minor, is entirely lost; of the 11th, 2ygaxn xat 
Tizedixn, the lst part, the history of the wars in 
Syra, alone remains; the 2d part, the wars 
with the Parthians, is lost: this lacuna, in 
truth, is supplied in the MSS. ; the part, how- 
ever, thus supplied, was not written by Appian, 
but is a wretched compilation of modern times. 
The 12th book, Miéeidac:x7, contains the history 
of the wars with Mithradates. In the 9 succeed- 
ing books, (from the 13th to the 21st inclusive,) 
Appian gave the history of the civil wars, from 
the time of Marius and Sylla to the battle of 
Actium and the conquest of Egypt. Of these 9, 
the first 5 remain; they contain, in the form of 
an introduction, the history of all the troubles, 
which disturbed the Roman republic, from the 
secession to the Mons Sacer down to the defeat 
of Sextus Pompeius. The 22nd book, entitled 
‘Exarovraeriz, contained the history of the first 
100 years of the dominion of the Cæsars; of 
this book we have only the preface remaining, 
according to which, it appears to have contained 
what we should call at the present day, a statis- 
tical account of the Roman empire ; the loss of 
this is much to be regretted. The 23d book, 
Avxinn or Tadveixn, contains the wars of Myria ; 
the 24th book, *Aoatixn, treating of the wars of 
Arabia, is lost. From this list it results, that, 
regarding the llth as complete, we have 10 
books remaining of the History of Appian. The 
work of Appian is evidently a compilation ; it 
is not the less important, however, on this ac- 
count, since many of the sources, whence he 
derived his information, are completely lost to 
us, while for some epochs of Roman history he 
is the only authority, which we possess. The 
details, into which he enters on the events of 
the wars, of which he treats, render his work a 
very iiteresting one for military readers. Set- 
ting aside the defective nature of the plan, 
which does not speak very highly for the jude. 
ment of the writer, Appian’s History is, in 
other respects, wanting neither in critical views 
of the subject, nor in discernment. The gravest 
reproach, however, to which he js exposed, is 
his partiality for the Romans, which makes it 
necessary to read him with caution. His style 
is formed on that of Polybius, but is inferior to 
2 e i best edition of Appian is that 
o cnweich., Lips. 178 nds ah 
Hist, ie hee. aty3y 3 vols, 8vo, Schill, 
ÅPPII FORUM, [a small place on the Appian 
Way, about l6 miles from the Tres Tabernæ. 
It is mentioned by St. Paul (Acts, 28, 15.) and 
1s also well known as Horace’s 2d resting-place 
in his Journey to Brundisium. Holstenius 
(Adnot. 210.) and Corradini (Vee, Lat. 11, 94.) 
agree in fixing the position of Forum Appii at 
Casarillo di Santa Maria. But D’Anv., from 
an exact computation of distances and ihlativs 
positions, inclines to place it at Borgo Lungo 
near Treponti, oa the present road, (Anal, 
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Geogr. de V Italie, p. 186.) Tt would appear, 
that this opinion of D’Anv.’s is the most correct 
one, especially as it is clear from Horace (Serm. 
1, 5.) that from hence it was usual to embark © 
on a canal, which ran parallel to the Appian 
Way, and which was called Decennovium, its 
length being 19 miles. ( Procop. R. G1, 2.) 
Vestiges of this canal may still be traced a 
little beyond Borgo Lungo. (Cramer's Ane. Italy, 
2,93) As rezards the ancient name, it may 
be remarked, that the term Furum was applied 
to places in the country, where markets were 
held and courts of justice convened. | 

Aprius Ciauntus, [I, Crassinus, a member 
of the patrician family of the Claudii. Though 
cruel and arrogant like his ancestors, he was 
hardly appointed consul, s. c. 401, when, to 
gain the favors of the people, he supported the 
law proposed by the tribune Terentillius or Te- 
rentius, which had for its object a change in 
the form of government, Instead of the usual 
magistrates, decemvirs were appointed to com- 
pose a code of laws for Rome, (afterwards called 
the Laws of the 12 Tabées,) and to possess so- 
vereign power for a year. He was himself 
chosen decemvir; and when, after the Ist year, 
this office was prolonged for a year more, he 
was the only one, who succeeded, by his in- 
fluence over the chief men among the people, 
in being again chosen. He was resolved never 
again to give up his power, aud conspired with 
his colleagues for the accomplishment of this 
plan. The same year, the Æqui and Sabines 
laid waste a portion of the Roman territory, 
The decemviri collected an army, and marched 
against the enemy. Only Appius, and one of 
his colleagues, remained in Rome with 2 legions 
to support the authority of the Decemviri, al- 
ready prolonged beyond the usual term, when 
an unexpected event overthrew them. This was 
the affair of Virginia (see that article.) The 
senate, without delay, resolved to restore the 
tribunes and consuls. Appius died in prison, 
Livy says, by his own hand; but, according to 
Dionys. H., the tribunes caused him to be 
strangled. (Liv. 3, 32.) IT. Cecus, a dis- 
tinguished Roman of the Appian family, who 
received his surname from his blindness. When 
censor, he constructed that part of the Appian 
Way, which extended from Rome to Capua: 
(see Appia Via.) He built also the first acque- 
duct at Rome. It was through his advice that 
the Potitian family committed the charge of the 
rites of Hercules to public slaves: the conse- 
quence of this was, as Livy relates (9, 29.) that 
the family in question were all cut off within 
the year, and Appius himself was deprived of 
sight, whence his cognomen of Ca@cus, “the 
Blind.” He was afterwards consul, and also 
interrex, and was very successful in his opera- 
tions against the Samnites. Ziv. 10, 31.1 
III. Claudius Crassus, a consul, who, with Sp. 
Naut. Rutulius, conquered the Celtiberians, 
and was defeated by Perseus, king of Macedonia. 
Liv. IV. Claudius Pulcher, a grandson of 
Ap. Cl. Cæcus, consul in the age of Sylla, re- 
tired from grandeur to enjoy the pleasures of a 
private life. V. Clausus, a general of the 
Sabines, who, upon being ill-treated by his 
countrymen, retired to Rome with 5,000 of his 
friends, and was admitted into the senate in the 
early ages of the republic. Plut. Vit. Poplic. 
~Y L, Herdonius seized the capitol with 4,000 
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slaves and exiles, a. u. c. 292, and was soon 
after overthrown. Liv. 3, 15.—Hor. 3,19. The 
name of Appius was common in Rome, and 
particularly to many consuls, whose history is 
not marked by any uncommon event. 

Arrmæs and Aprius, one of the kings of 
Egypt |in the year before Christ 594,] supposed 
to be the Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture. He 
took Sido, and lived in great prosperity till his 
subjects revolted to Amasis, by whom he was 
conquered and strangled: [see Amasis.] Herod. 
2,159, &c. 

Arsynruu, [or Ansynram, a people of 
Thrace, named by Herod. (6, 34. 3, 119.) as 
bordering on the Thracian Chersonese. Dionys. 
P. (577.) speaks of the river Apsynthus. ] 

Apsus, a river of Macedonia, falling into the 
Tonian sea between Dyrrhachium and Apollonia; 
[now the Crevasta.] Lucan, 5, 461. 

APTĚRA, [a Cretan city, to the east of Po- 
lyrrhenia, and 80 stadia from Cydonia. (Strabo, 
10. p. 479.) Its name was supposed to be de- 
rived from a contest waged by the Syrens and 
Muses in its vicinity, when the former, being 
vanquished in the trial of musical excellence, 
were so overcome with grief, that their wings 
dropped from their shoulders. (Steph. B. v. 
“Agrzez.) Strabo informs us that Kisamus was 
the naval station of Aptera. The vestiges of 
Aptera were observed by Pococke to the south 
of Kisamos, and they are laid down in Lapie’s 
map between that place and Jerami or Cydonia. 
Cramer's Anc. Gr. 3, 378.| 

{Arutnrm LEGES, proposed by L. Apuleius 
Saturninus, a. uv. c. 653, tribune of the com- 
mons; about dividing the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers, settling colonies, punishing 
crimes against the state, and furnishing corn to 
the poor at ten-twelfths of an as, a bushel. | 

Apuueius, [a Platonic philosopher of the 2d 
century, was a native of Madaura, an African 
city on the borders of Numidia and Getulia. 
His family was respectable, both in station and 
property, his father being chief magistrate of 
Madaura. He received the early part of his 
education at Carthage, where he imbibed his 
first knowledge of the Platonic philosophy, and 
thence removed in succession to Athens and 
Rome. Apul., who inherited a handsome fortune, 
began life with that contempt for riches, which in 
the ancient world in particular so frequently dis- 
tinguished aspirants after learning and philo- 
sophy. He liberally rewarded all those, who 
had any share in his instruction, and was other- 
wise so generous and profuse, that on his return 
home, after his travels, he found his patrimony 
exhausted; and being exceedingly desirous of 
entering into the fraternity of Osiris, was obliged 
to part with his clothes to pay the necessary 
expenses of the inaugural ceremonies. He now 
began to acquire a more prudent estimate of the 
value of property, and undertook the profession 
of a pleader, in which he obtained considerable 
fame and emolument, and embraced an oppor- 
tunity, which offered, of improving his condi- 
tion by marrying Pudentilla, an elderly widow 
of considerable property, to whom his youth 
and agreeable qualities had strongly recom- 
mended him. This union exceedingly exaspe- 
rated the relations of the lady ; and A‘milianus, 
the brother of her former husband, instituted a 
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consul of Africa, for employing magical arts to 
obtain her love. The apology, which he deli- 
vered on this occasion, is still extant, and it is 
regarded as a performance of considerable merit. 
It was, of course, successful; for it was not 
very difficult to convince a sensible magistrate, 
that a widow of 13 years’ standing may be in- 
duced to marry a handsome, eloquent, and ac- 
complished young man, without being moved 
thereto by philters or magic. Of the remainder 
of the life of Apul. nothing is known, except 
that several cities honored him with statues for 
his eloquence, and that he wrote much both in 
prose and verse. Like Apollonius of Tyana, 
miracles have been ascribed to him, which have 
been placed in comparison with those of the 
Gospel. The origin of these reports, which 
did not circulate until after his death, is by no 
means ascertained; as, with the exception ot 
the foregoing foolish accusation, he does not 
appear to have been charged with the practice 
of magic in his lifetime; although it is not im- 
probable that his anxiety, while on his travels, 
to get initiated in the secret mysteries and reli- 
gious ceremonies of the different places, which 
he visited, might have laid a foundation for the 
opinion entertained after his death of his super- 
natural acquirements. Be this as it may, Mar- 
cellinus, in the 5th century, requested of St. 
Augnstine to exert his utmost efforts to refute 
the assertions of those, who falsely declared, 
“that Christ did nothing more than what was 
done by other men, and who produced their 
Apollonius, Apuleius, and other masters of 
the magical art, whose miracles they assert to 
have been greater than his.” Perhaps this no- 
tion has been grounded on a misapprehension 
of his story of “ The Golden Ass,” in which a 
Milesian fable, invented by Lucius of Patre, 
and abridged from him by Lucian, is enlarged 
and embellished. This humorous production 
was by many believed to be a true history, and 
among the rest St. Augustine entertained his 
doubts, while Bp. Warburton deems it a work 
written in opposition to Christianity, and with 
a view to recommend the Pagan religion “ as a 
cure for all vices.’ The same learned author 
also explains the beautiful allegory of Cupid and 
Psyche, which makes a long episode in the 
‘Golden Ass,” on the same principles. Dr, 
Lardner was of a different opinion ; and pro- 
bably Bayle comes nearest the truth, who re- 
gards this eccentric production as a mere satire 
on the frauds of the dealers in magical delusion, 
and on the tricks of priests, and other crimes, 
both of a violent and deceptive character, which 
are so frequently committed with impunity. 
While some readers have erred on the supposi- 
tion of concealed allusion and imaginary signi- 
fication, others, altogether obtuse to humor, 
have gravely condemned the “Golden Ass” as 
a mere nursery tale, like the distinguished per- 
son, who is said to have entitled the Gulliver of 
Swift a silly parcel of lies, and without a word 
of truth from beginning to end. Apul., indeed, 
appears, from the greater part of his writings, 
to have been more of a wit than a philosopher, 
in the ancient acceptation of the character; 
his productions, with the exception of his view 
of the doctrines of Plato, being too florid, ora- 
torical, sportive, and sometimes even wanton, 
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in other respects, not remarkable for purity ; 
and he is fond of numerous epithets, and un- 
usual constructions. His printed works have 
gone through upwards of 43 editions. The Ist, 
which is mutilated by the Inquisition, is very 
rare; it was printed at Rome, by order of Card. 
Bessarion, 1647, Among those, which suc- 
ceeded, may be mentioned the editions of H. 
Steph., 8vo. 1585; Elmenhorst, Svo. 1621; 
Scriverius, 12mo. 1624;, that in Usum Del- 
phini, 2 vols. 4to. 1688. The best ed., however, 
is that of Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. 1786—1823, 
2 vols. 4to. with Prefaces by Ruhnken and 
Boscha. The “Golden Ass” has been trans- 
lated into almost all the modern European 
languages; and of the episode of Psyche there 
have been many separate editions and transla- 
tions. Möller published a Diss. on the Life 
and Writings of Apuleius, Altdorf, 8vo. 1681, 
Aikins G. Dict.—Biogr. Univ. 2, 342, Gorton's 
Biogr. Dict.—A list of all his productions is 
given in the Biogr. Univ. 2. c. j 
Avuria, [a country of Magna Grecia, lying 
along the coast of the Hadriatic. We are led 
to infer, from Strabo’s account of the eastern 
coast of Italy, that the name of Apulia was ori- 
ginally applied to a small tract of country im- 
mediately to the south of the Frentani. (Straho, 
6. p. 283.) But whatever may have been the 
narrow confines of the portion of country occu- 
pied by the Apuli, properly so called, we know 
that in thereign of Augustus, the term Apulia 
was employedin a far more extended sense, in- 
cluding indeed the territories of several people 
much more celebrated in history than the ob- 
scure tribe above-mentioned, but who sunk in 
proportion as this common name was brought 
into general use. It maybe remarked, indeed, 
as a singular circumstance, that whereas, under 
the Romans, all former appellations peculiar to 
the different people, who inhabit this part of the 
peninsula, were lost in that of Apulia, the 
Greeks, to whom this name was unknown, 
should have given the same extension to thatof 
Iapygia, with which the Romans, on the other 
hand, were entirely unacquainted. The term 
Iapygia appears to have been confined at first 
to that peninsula, which closes the gulf of Ta- 
rentum to the south-east, and to which the name 
of Messapia was likewise sometimes applied ; 
but we find, at a later period, that Polybius 
gives to Iapygia the same extension, which the 
Roman historians and geographers assign to 
Apulia. The boundaries, under which Apulia in 
its greatest extent, seems to have been compre- 
hended, were as follows: to the north this pro- 
vince was separated from the Ager Frentanus 
by the river Tifernus; to the west it may be 
conceived as divided from Samnium by a line 
drawn from that river to the Aufidus, and the 
chain of Mt. Vultur; to the south, and on the 
side of Lucania, it was bordered by the river 
Bradanus. (Cluv. Tal. Ant. 2, 1219) Within 
these limits then we must place, with Polybius, 
Strabo, and the Lat. geographers, the several 
portions of country occupied by the Daunii 
Peucetii, and Messapii. In describing he 
ne ber must follow 
as he is the only writer 
who has noticed the existence of a istrict ae 
e. He evidently conceives it 
to have been Sens to the Ager Frentanys 
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on the one side, and to Daunia on the — 
(Strabo, 6. p. 283.) Pliny likewise A 3 
confirm this arrangement, when he tells pek , 
11.) that the Apulian Dauni extended from le 
river Tifernus to the Cerbalus ; though it must 
be observed, that Strabo appears to limit these 
Appuli to the south by the Lacus Urianus, now 
Lago Varano. At this point, therefore, we may 
fix the confines of the Appuli and Dawni, and 
trace those of the latter and the Peuceti by a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Aufidus to 
Silvium, now Garagnone, in the Apennines, so 
as to include Cann and Canusium within the 
Daunian territory. Apulia was famous for the 
excellence of its wool, and particularly the dis- 
trict of Luceria. (Strabo, 6. p. 284.—Hor. Od. 
3, 15.— Pin. 3, 11,—Ptol. p. 6.) —The old Latin 
traditions speak of Daunus, a king of the Apu- 
lians, who was expelled from Illyria, and retired 
to this partof Italy. „According to the tradition, 
which conducts the wandering heroes ofthe Tro- 
jan war to Italy, Diomede settled in Apulia, 
was supported by Daunus in a war with the 
Messapians, whom he subdued, and was after- 
wards treacherously killed by his ally, who de- 
sired to monopolize the fruits of the victory. Ro- 
man history informs us of no other Apulian 
kings, but mentions Arpi, Luceria, and Arpi- 
num, as important cities. The Aufidus, a river 
of Apulia, has been celebrated by Horace, who 
was born at Venusia, a city in this territory. 
The 2d Punic war was carried on for a consi- 
derable period in Apulia. Puglia, the modern 
name, is only a melancholy relic of the ancient 
splendor, which poets and historians have cele- 
brated. It now supports more sheep than men. 
On the early settlement of Apulia, compare 
Nieb. Rom. Hist. 1, 122— Wachsmuth's Rom. 
Hist. § 61.—Micali, L Italia avanti il? Dominio 
dei Romani, 1, 237.—Cramer's Anc. Italy, 2, 
264. 

n a term joined to a large number of 
proper names, and serving to indicate the 
sources of rivers, small streams, water-courses, 
aqueducts, &e. The following are most worthy 
of mention: I. Antiqua, near the modern 
village of A/twasser in Silesia, famed for its cha- 
lybeate properties ——II. Belletta, now Aigue- 
bellette, or Aiguebelle, in Savoy, on the Arco. 
——III. Claudia, an aqueduct built by the em- 
peror Claudius, a. u. c.880, and conveying water 
from the Anio to Rome.——IV. Crabra, a small 
river running from Tusculum to Rome, and 
emptying into the Tiber, to the east of the Pala- 
tine Hill——V. Marcia, an aqueduct com- 
menced by the prætor Marcus Titius, about 608 
A.u.c. and finished by Marcius Rex in 610. 
It passed near Tibur and through the country 
of the Peligni and Marsi, and supplied Rome 
with its best water. (Plin. 31, 3.)—— VI. Te- 
pula, springs near Tusculum, 10 miles south- 
east of Rome. Their water was conveyed by 
an aqueduct to the Capitoline Hill, about 627, 
A.U.c. and in 719, was united with the Aqua 
Julia, a small river near the modern Marino, by 
Agrippa.—The plural form gue is also fre- 
quently joined to proper names, to indicate places 
in the neighbourhood of warm springs, &c. Thus 
we have, I, Aquee Badene, a city in Germany, 
now Baden, on the Rhine. Il. Pannonice, a 
city in Pannonia Superior, now Baden in Aus- 
tria, on the river Schwochat, 3 miles south-east of 


‘Vienna.— III. Allobrogum, a city of the Al- 
lobroges in Gallia Narbonensis, now Ais, in the 
department of Mont-Blanc, 24 miles to the north 
of Chambery.——lIV. Bilbitanorum, a city of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, to the west of Bilbilis ; 
now Alhama, on the Xalon, in Arragon.——V. 
Calentes, a town of the Arveni in Gaul, now 
Chaudes Aigues——VI1. Calide, a city of the 
Belge, in Britain, now Bath in Somersetshire. 
VII. Flaviæ, a town in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, supposed to have been situate among the 
Callaici Bracarii; now the Portuguese Via 
Chiaves, 12 miles from Braganza, VIII. 
Mattiace, a town of the Mattiaci in Ger- 
many, now Wiesbaden, the chief city of the 
Duchy of Nassau. IX. Sextie, a city of 
the Salyes, in’ Gallia Narbonensis, to the 
north of Massilia, founded by the consul Sex- 
tius Calvinius, about a. v. c. 630. It was also 
called Colonia Julia, after Jul. Cesar, and Co- 
lonia Julia Augusta after Augustus. It is now 
Air, 8 miles south-east of Avignon. In its vi- 
cinity Marius defeated the Ambrones and Teu- 
tones. ] 

_ Aquarius, one of the signs of the Zodiac, 
rising in January, and setting in February. 
Some suppose that Ganymede was changed into 
this sign. Virg. G. 3,304. [ Dupuis, Origine 
de tous les Cultes, 6, 340, ed. 1822.] 

Aurea, [I. a celebrated city of Italy, in the 
territory of Venetia, between the Alsa and Na- 
tiso, and about 7 miles from thesea. It appears 
to have been first founded by some Transalpine 
Gauls about 187 s.c.; but being soon after 
taken possession of by the Romans, it was made 
a Lat. colony 5 years after its establishment. 
(Liv. 39, 22. 45, 54. 40, 54.) The earliest au- 
: thor, who mentions Aquileia, is Polyb. ; who, in 
a fragment preserved by Strabo, (4. p. 208.) 
speaks of it as having some valuable gold mines 
in its neighbourhood. Eustath. (ad D. P.) as- 
serts, that its name was derived from the Lat. 
word Aguila, as denoting the legionary standard 
of the Romans, who had been encamped here. 
Aquileia soon became the bulwark of Italy on 
its north-eastern frontier. It was already an 
important military post in the time of Ces, (B.C. 
1,2.) and continued to increase in prosperity 
and consequence till the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. In Strabo’s time it had become the great 
emporium of all the trade of Italy with the na- 
tions of Illyria and Pannonia; these were fur- 
nished with wine, oil, and salt-provisions, in ex- 
change for slaves, cattle, and hides. The pas- 
sage of Mt. Ocra, the lowest point of the Julian 
or Carnic Alps, was easy for land-carriage; and at 
Nauportus on the other side, a navigable stream 
conveyed vessels to the Saave, and from that 
river into the Danube. (Strabo, 5. p. 214. 4. 
p- 207.— Mela, 2, 4,— Sueton. Aug. 20. Tib. 7. 
Vesp. 6.—Tac. Hist. 2, 46. 85, &c.) Ausonius 
assigns to Aquileia the 9th place among the 
great cities of the empire. It withstood success- 
fully a severe siege against Maximinus, who, 
being unable to take the place, was slain by his 
own soldiers. (Herodian, 8.) But it could not 
hold out against the fury of Attila; its resist- 
ance served only to increase the savage ferocity 
of the conqueror, who caused it to be sacked and 
rased to the ground. (Cassiod. Chron.—Procop. 
Vand. Rer.\.—Freculf. Chron.) The port of 
Aquileia was situate at the mouth of the Natiso, 
(Plin. 3, 18.) and is now called Porto di Grado, 
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The modern Aquileia stands near the ruins of 
the ancient city. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 1, 128.) 
II. A town of Etruria, marked in the an- 
cient Itineraries as the first stage from Floren- 
tia, or Florence. It is supposed to have beenin 
the immediate vicinity of Incisa. Cluv. Ital. 
Ant. 1, 570.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 1, 214] 

Aguito, [a wind blowing, according to Vitr. 
from the north-north-east point of the hori- 
zon.| Its name is derived, according to some, 
from aquila, on account of its keeuness and velo- 
city. 

Aquitonya, [a city of Apulia, on the road 
from Beneventum in Samnium to Venusia.— 
Liv. 10, 38.) 

Aquinum, [I. a town of Cisalpine Gaul, south 
of Mutina, or Modena, (Plin. 3, 15.) placed by 
Cluy. at the modern Acquario ——l1I. A city of 
Latium, on the Latin way, a little beyond the 
place, where the road crosses the Liris and Mel- 
fis; now Aquino. Both Strabo (5. p. 237.) and 
Sil. Ital. (8, 404.) describe it asa large city. 
Aquinum was the birth-place of Juvenal, as that 
poet himself informs us. Sat. 3, 318.] 

AqurranYA, [a country of Gaul between the 
Garumna, or Garonne, and the Pyrenees. As it 
was less than either of the other 2 divisions of 
Gaul, Augustus extended it to the Ligeris, or 
Loire: (see Gallia.) The Aquitani, according 
to Strabo, (4. p. 190.) differed from the Gallic 
race, in both physical constitution, and lan- 

age. They resembled, he tells us, the Iberians 
rather thanthe Gauls. According to Cesar, the 
Aquitani, besides a peculiar idiom of their own, 
had also peculiar institutions. Now historical 
facts inform us that these institutions bore, for 
the most part, the Iberian character ; the na- 
tional attire was Iberian’; there were the strongest 
ties of amity and alliance between the Aquitanic 
and Iberian tribes. (Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 
l.p. xxiii; 2. p.11.) We find, then, an accord- 
ance between historical proofs and those deduced 
from an examination of languages, to warrant 
the belief that the Aquitani were of Iberian ex- 
traction. | 

Ara Luapunensss, a place at the confluence 
ofthe Arar and Rhone, [consecrated to Augustus 
by 60 cities of Gaul, a. v. c. 742, called by the 
writers of the middle ages Altanacum, now the 
point of Annai.) Juv. 1, 44, 

AraparcueEs, a vulgar person among the 
Egyptians, or perhaps an usual expression for 
the leaders of the Arabians, who resided in 
Rome. Juv. 1, 130. [Ruperti, Exc.ad Juv. l. c.] 
Some believe that Cic. 2, 17. ad Ait. alludes to 
Pompey under the name of Arabarches. [ For- 
cellini Lex. | 

Ananya, [a large country of Asia, forming a 
peninsula between the Arabian and Persian 
gulfs. Its length, from the cape of Babedman- 
deb to the extreme angle on the Euphrates, is 
about 1800 British miles, and its mean breadth 
800. The Arabians recognize for their ancestors 
Joktan, or Khatan, the son of Eber, and Ish- 
mael, the son of Abraham. Arabia was called 
by the inhabitants of Palestine, the Eastern, 
and by the Babylonians, the Western, country. 
Hence the Arabians were sometimes denomi- 
nated Orientals, and sometimes the people of 
the West. (2 Chron. 9, 14.—Jer.3,2.) The 
Arabs anciently denominated themselves, and 
do to this day, by either of these names. Megas- 
thenes and Ptol. divided the country into the 
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‘Happy, Petræa, and the Deserted ; an arrange- 
ment unknown, however, to the inhabitants of 
the east. Arabia Felix, or the Happy, derived 
this appellation from its rich produce. This 
tract is a peninsula, which is so bordered by 
the Red Sea, (more properly called the Arabian 
gulf,) Mare Erythreum, and Persian gulf, that 
it would be perfectly surrounded, were a line 
drawn from the inland extremity of the Persian 
gulf to port Ailan or Allan, near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea. Arabia Petræa was so 
called, either from its stony character, (CELLA 
“a rock,” or “stone,”) or, what is more proba- 
ble, from an ancient fortified emporium, called 
Petra. It was bounded on the east by Arabia 
Deserta, on the west by Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean, on the south by the Red Sea, which 
here divides, and runs north in 2 branches, and 
on the north by Palestine. Idumæa, otherwise 
called Seir, is the north-eastern part of Arabia 
Petræa. Arabia Deserta is that tract, which 
has Arabia Felix on the south, Babylonia and 
the Euphrates on the east, the Euphrates and 
Syria on the north, and Gileadon the west. Tn- 
stead, however, of the division just given, the 
more natural one is that, which distinguishes 
the coast, covered with aloes, manna, myrrh, 
frankincense, indigo, nutmegs, and especially 
coffee, from the interior, consisting of a desert 
of moving sand, with thorns and saline herbs. 
The climate is very various. Countries, where 
it rains half the year, alternate with others, 
where dew supplies the place of rain for the 
whole season, The greatest cold prevails on 
high places, and the most oppressive heat on 
the plains. Damp winds succeed to the dry 
simoom, which is as dangerous to life as the 
harmattan and khamseen in Africa. The soil 
consists of sandy deserts, and the most fruitful 
fields. Wheat, millet, rice, kitchen-vegetables, 
coffee, (which grows on trees in Arabia, its 
home, and on bushes in America, the plants be- 
ing kept low for the sake of gathering their fruit 
more easily,) manna, Sugar-cane, cotton, tro- 
pical fruits, senna-leaves, gums, aloes, myrrh, 
tobacco, indigo, odorous woods, balsam, &c. 
are the rich products of Arabia. There are also 
precious stones, iron, and other metals, (gold 
excepted, which the ancients, however, seem 
to have found pure in rivers, and in the earth.) 
The animals are mules, asses, camels, buffaloes, 
horned cattle, goats, noble horses, lions, hye- 
nas, antelopes, foxes, apes, jerboas; birds of 
all sorts, pelicans, ostriches, &c.; esculent lo- 
custs, scorpions, &c.—The Arabians are still, as 
in the most ancient times, Nomades, of patriar- 
chal simplicity, They are herdsmen, and hus- 
bandmen. A passionate love of hberty, inde- 
pendence, and justice, keeps them ina condition 
in Many respects happy. This warlike people 
have much activity and skill in bodily exercises ; 
a good physical conformation ; in warm plains a 
skin of a brownish yellow; their hardy ednea- 
tion, cleanliness and temperance, secure them 
from sickness. They call themselyes Bedouins, 
(Bedeui, sons of the desert, the Arabes Sienite 
among the ancients,) and are distinguished by 
their mode of life from the Moors, who dwellin 
houses, and carry on, exclusively, agriculture, 
trade, and commerce.—The history of the Ara- 
bians before Mohammed is obseure, and, on 
account of its slight connexion with the rest of 
the world, of rrr interest, The original inha» 
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bitants of the country are called by the present 
Arabs Bajadites, (the lost.) The present Arabs 
deriye their origin from Joktan or Khatan in 
part, and in part from Ishmael. The descend- 
ants of the former call themselyes emphatically 
Arabs; those of the latter Mostarabs. The 
name Arab signifies an inhabitant of the West, 
(for they are in that direction from the rest of 
the Asiatics:) in Europe and Africa they were 
called Saracens, (inhabitants of the east.) The 
older Arabian historians understand by Arabia 
only Yemen, (Arabia Felix.) Hedsyaz, (the 
rocky,) they regard as belonging partly to Egypt, 
partly to Syria; and the rest of the country 
they call the Syrian desert. The princes (¢ob- 
ba) of this land were, anciently, entirely of 
the race of Khatan, to which belonged the fa- 
mily of the Homeyrites, who ruled over Yemen 
2,000 years. The Arabians of Yemen, anda 
part of the desert of Arabia, lived in cities, and 
practised agriculture: they had commerce also 
with the East Indies, Persia, Syria, and Abys- 
sinia. The rest of the population then, as now, 
led a wandering life in the deserts. The reli- 
gion of the Arabians, in the time of their igno- 
rance, (as they call the period before Moham- 
med,) was, in general, adoration of the heavenly 
bodies, or Sabaism ; varying much, however, 
in the different tribes, each of whom selected a 
different constellation as the highest object of 
worship.—For 1,000 years, the Arabians man- 
fully defended the freedom, faith, and manners 
of their fathers against all the attacks of the. 
Eastern conquerors, protected by deserts and 
seas, as well as by their own arms. Neither 
the Babylonian and Assyrian, nor the Egyptian 
and Persian kings, could bring them under 
their yoke. At last they were overcome by 
Alex. the Great; but, immediately after his 
death, they took advantage of the disunion of 
his generals and successors to recover their in- 
dependence. At this period the northern pro- 
vinces of the country were bold enough to ex- 
tend their dominion beyond the limits of Arabia. 
The Arabian Nomades, especially in winter, 
made deep inroadsinto the fertile Jrak or Chal. 
dea. They finally conquered a portion of it, 
which is hence still called Irak Araby. Thence 
the tribe of Hareth advanced into Syria, and 
settled in the country of Gassan, whence they 
received the appellation of Gassanides. Three 
centuries after Alex. the Romans approached 
these limits. The divided Arabians could not 
resist the Roman arms everywhere successfully ; 
their country, however, was not conipletely re- 
duced to a province; the northern princes, at 
least, maintained a virtual independence of the 
emperors, and were regarded as their governors. 
The old Homeyrites in Yemen, against whom 
an unsuccessful war was carried on in the time 
of Augustus, preserved their liberty. Their 
chief city, Saba, was destroyed by a flood. With 
the weakness of the Roman government, the 
struggle for absolute independence encreased, 
which a union of i 

have easily gained ; but, weakened and scat- 
tered as they were, they Spent several centuries 
in this contest, during which the mountainous 
country of the interior, (Nedschid,) became the 
theatre of those chivalrous deeds so often sung 
by Arabian poets, till a man of extraordinary 
energy united them by communicating to them 


his own ardor, and union was followed by aug» 
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_ mented force.—Christianity early found many 
adherents here, and there were even several 
bishops, who acknowledged as their metropolis 
Bosro in Palestiné, on the borders of Arabia. 
Yet the original worship of the stars could not 
be entirely abolished. The former opposition 
of the Arabians to the despotism of Rome drew 
to them a multitude of heretics, who had been 
persecuted in the orthodox empire of the East, 
especially the Monophysites and Nestorians, 
who were scattered through all the East; and 
the religious enthusiasm of those exiles rekindled 
the flame of opposition. The Jews also, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, became very nu- 
merous in this country, and made many prose- 
lytes, particularly in Yemen. The last king 
of the Homeyrites, (Hamjarites,) was of the 
Jewish faith, and his persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, a. p.502, involvedhim in a war with the 
king of Athiopia, which cost him his life, and 
his throne. To the indifference excited by so 
great a variety of sects is to be referred the 
quick success of Mohammed in establishing a 
new religion. He raised the Arabians to im- 
portance in the history of the world, and with 
him begins a new epoch in the history of this 
people. Jahn’s Bibl. Archeol. p. 8. Upham's 
transl—Encyel. Americ. 1, 316.] 

AraxyYcus sinus, [that part or branch of the 
Mare Erythreum, which interposes itself be- 
tween Egypt and Arabia; now called the Red 
Sea. The meaning of this modern appellation 
must be looked for in the name of Idumea, or 
the land of Edom, whose coasts this sea touches 
on the north. Edom, in the Hebr. tongue, sig- 
nifies red, and was the name given to Esau for 
selling his birthright for a mess of red pottage. 
This country, which his posterity possessed, 
was called after his name, and so was the sea 
which adjoined it. The Greeks, however, not 
understanding the reason of the appellation, 
translated what is in Hebr. the Sea of Edom, 
into "Eguéez @daruccx. Thence comes the Lat. 
form Mare rubrum, and the modern name Red 
Sea. It is otherwise called Golfo di Mecca. 
Well’s Sacred Geogr. No. 1\60.—Calmet’s Dict. 
5,68. Bähr ad Ctes. 350.] 


[Aranius, ARABIS, or ARBIS, a river of Ge- 


drosia, near its eastern boundary, running into | 


the Indian Ocean, now the Araba or I+ Mend. 
Arrian, 6, 21.| 

Arass and Arxpus,a son of Apollo and 
Babylone. who first invented medicine, and 
taught it in Arabia, which is called after his 
name. Plin.7, 56. 

Aracca and Arszcea, [acity of Susiana, east 
of the Tigris, now Wasit. 


of its name with that of Erech, mentioned in the 


O. T. among the cities constructed by Nimrod. | 
Amm. Marcell. 23, 21.—Bochart, G. S. 236.— | 
| Aracynthia; (Rhian. ap. Steph. B.) not far 


Michael. Spicil. 1, 220.] 

{Aracunmus Mons, a chain of mountains in 
Argolis, running along the upper coast ina 
south-eastern direction. In the time of Inachus, 
it was called Sapyselaton. (Paus. 2, 25. Com- 
pare Siebelis ad loc.) Hesych. reports that it 
also bore the name of Hysselinus. (Steph. B.) 
Mt. Arachneus is mentioned by Asch. (Ayam. 
299.) as the last station of the telegraphic fire, 
by which the news of the capture of ‘Troy was 
transmitted to Mycene, The modern name is 


It has attracted the | 
attention of the learned by reason of the affinity | 
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Sophico, according to the latest maps. Part of 
this chain, communicating with the mountains 

of Nemea and Phlius, bore the name of Celossa. 

Strabo, 8. p.382.—Cramer’s Anc. Gr. 3, 282.] 

ARACHNE, a woman of Colopho, daughter to 
Idmo, a dyer. She was so skilful in working 
with the needle, that she challenged Minerva, 
the goddess of the art, to a trial of skill. She 
represented on her work the amours of Jupiter 
with Europa, Antiope, Leda, Asteria, Danaé, 
Alcmena, &c.; but though her piece was perfect 
and masterly, she was defeated by Minerva, 
and hanged herself in despair, and was changed 
into a spider by the goddess. Ovid, Met. 6, 1. 
§c. [Creuzer, Symb. 2, 748.} j 

Axacuosta, [a province of Persia, west of the 
Indus, and north of Gedrosia ; anciently inha- 
bited by the Arimaspi. The ancient Arachosia 
is traced by Rennell in the modern Arokhage. 
Capt. Wilford charges D’Anv. with a mistake in 
placing this province south of Candahar. | 

Aracnors and Aracnort, a people of India, 
who received their name from the river Aracho- 
tus, which flows down from Mt. Caucasus; 
[styled Auvax rast, from their linen attire. 
Dionys. P. 1096. where see Eust.—Arrian, 3, 
23.— Phin. 6,17. 23.] 

[Aracuorus, I. a city of Arachosia, built by 
Semiramis on a lake of the same name, and 
called by her Cophes. If. A river of Aracho- 
sia, rising in the hills north-east of the modern 
Gazni, and losing itself ina marsh about 4 miles 
to the south of Candahar. Its modern name is 
Abeh-Tarnic, or the river Tarnic.  D’Anv. 
makes it the Kare. | 

Aracuruus, [Arethus, or Aretho, a river 
of Epirus, flowing from that part of the chain 
of Pindus, which belonged to the ancient Tym- 
phæi, and running by Ambracia into the Ambra- 
cian gulf. Lycophro (v. 409.) who calls it 
Arethus, (“Agao:,) speaks of itas the boundary 
of Greece on this side. Ambracia, therefore, 
being always accounted a city of Greece Proper, 
must have stood on its left bank. We cannot, 
therefore, admit with Pouqueville, that this city” 
occupied the site of Regous, since that ruined 
fortress is situated on the right bank of the 
Luro river, which that writer considers to be 
the Arachthus. That the Arachthus is a con- 
siderable stream, may be inferred from Livy, 
who relates, (43, 21.) that Perseus, king of Ma- 
cedo, was detained on its banks by high floods, 
on his way to Acarnania. Cramer’s Anc. Gr. 
t, 151: 

‘a hears [I. a chain of mountains in 
Ætolia, running in a south-easterly direction 
from the Achelous to the Evenus ; now Zigos. 
Pliny (4, 1.) and other writers, with less pro- 
priety, ascribe Aracynthus to Acarnania. 
II. A mountain of Beotia, sacred to Minerva, 
whence this goddess received the appellation of 


from Thebes. | 

Arxous, [I. a city in an island of the same 
name, on the coast of Pheenicia. According to 
Strabo (16. p. 753.) it was founded by a band 
of exiles from Sido. The island, on which it 
stood, was a mere rock, uot quite 7 stadia in 
circumference ; and hence, as the population of 
the city increased, they were compelled to erect 
edifices many stories in height, to make amends 
for the limited area of the Me The position 
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of Aradus was well adapted for commerce. 
The modern name of the island is Ruad, ac- 
cording to Pococke, (2, 294.) and traces still 
remain of the cisterns anciently cut in the 
rock to hold the rain-water for the use of the 
inhabitants. (Mannert, 6, 1, 398.) IJ. An 
island, according to some, on the coast of Ara- 
bia, in the Persian gulf. It is supposed to 
mark, in part, the original settlements of the 
Pheenicians, previous to their establishing them- 
selves on the coast of the Mediterranean. Much 
doubt exists, however, with regard to the accu- 
racy of this statement ; and Mannert, (6, 1,54.) 
among others, thinks that the name Aradus, 
as designating an island in this quarter, is in- 
debted for its existence to the love of theory 
alone: compare, however, Michaël. Spicil. 1, 
166. and see Phoenicia. } 3 

Arar, [a very slow, smooth-running river of 
Gaul; rising near Mons Vogesus, and, after a 
southern course, falling into the Rhodanus at 
Lugdunum; now Saone.] 

Ararus, [I. a Greek poet, born at Soli, 
(Pompeiopolis,) in Cilicia. He flourished about 
270 B.c. was a favorite of Ptol. Philadelphus, 
and a firm friend to Antigonus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. At the request of the 
latter, he versified 2 works of Eudoxus of Cni- 
dus, entitled, "Evoregoy, “the Mirror ;”? and æ- 
voueeve, “Appearances,” or “Signs.” Out of 
these he formed one poem, under the title of 
Bawiweva xual Avwonysia, “ Appearances and 
Signs from Jove,” that is, on the courses, influ- 
ence, &c. of the heavenly bodies; thus giving 
us, in correct and elegant verse, all which was 
then known of the heavens, with their signs 
and appearances, though there is reason to be- 
lieve that he was not himself an astronomer. 
This work, well versified and enriched with 
happy episodes, though a little too methodical 
in its general character, was held in high esti- 
mation by the ancients, and hence Ovid re- 
marks, (Am. 1, 15, 16.) “ Cum sole et luna sem- 
per Aratus erit? Quintil. (10, 1, 55.) expresses 
himself with more moderation, and at the same 
time with more justice, as follows: “ Arati 
materia motu caret, ut in qua nulla varietas, nul- 
lus affectus, nulla persona, nulla cujusquam sit 
oratio : sufficit tamen operi, cur se parem credi- 
dit?” As one proof of the consideration, which 
Aratus enjoyed, we may cite the monument, 
which his compatriots erected to his memory, 
and which became famous by reason of a phy- 
sical phenomenon, which Mela mentions :— 
(“ Juxta in parvo tumulo Arati poetæ monumen- 
tum, ideo referendum quia, ignotum quam ob 
causam, jacta in id saxa dissiliant,* 1135 
Aratus, moreover, is the writer, to whom St, 
Paul refers in his speech before the Areopagus, 
(Acis, 17. 28.) M. Delambre remarks, in speak- 
ing of Aratus, that he “has transmitted to us 
almost all which Greece at that time knew of 
the heavens, or at least all which could be put 
m verse. The perusal of Autolyeus or Euclid 
gives more information on the subject to him, 
who wishes to become an astronomer. Their 
notions are more precise and geometrical. The 
principal merit of Aratus is the description 
which he has left us of the constellations ; and 
yet, even with this description to aid us, one 
would be much puzzled to construct a celestial 
chart or eae enire, Hist, de ? Astron, 
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Anc, 1,74.) The poem of Aratus was thrice 
translated into Latin verse, by Cicero, Germa- 
nicus, and R. F. Avienus. Cicero’s translation 
is lost, with the exception of some fragments : 
the translation or rather imitation of the first: 
721 verses of the Phenomena, by Germanicus, 
and the commencement of the 2d part, as well 
as the version of Avienus, remain to us. Virgil 
also, in his Georgics, is under many obligations 
to our poet. Although Aratus has been accused 
of possessing but a slight acquaintance with- 
the subject, of which he treats, still a number 
of mathematicians united themselves with the 
grammarians in commenting on his work. 
Many of these commentaries are lost : we still 
have, however, 4 remaining ; one by Hippar- 
chus of Nicæa, another by Achilles Tatius ; the 
other 2 are anonymous, for those are in error, 
who attribute one of them to Eratosthenes. 
The best editions of Aratus are, by Buhle, Lips, 
1793—1801, 2 vols. Svo., and by Matthiæ, 

‘rancof. 1817—18. We have also a German 
version by J. H. Voss, Heidelb. 1824, with the 
Gr. text and illustrations. Schil/, Hist. Lit. 
Gr. 3, 137.] II. The son of Clinias and 
Aristodama, was born at Sicyo in Achaia, 
[s.c. 273.] near the river Asopus. When he was 
but 7 years of age, his father, who held the 
government of Sicyo, was assassinated by 
Abantidas, who made himself absolute. After 
some revolutions, the sovereignty came into 
the hands of Nicocles, whom Aratus slew, to 
restore his country to liberty, He was so jea- 
lous of tyrannical power, that he even destroyed 
a picture, which was the representation of a 
tyrant. He joined the republic of Sicyo to 
the Achæan league, which he strengthened by 
making a treaty of alliance with the Corin- 
thians, and with Ptol. king of Egypt. He was 
chosen chief commander of the forces of the 
Acheans, and drove away the Macedonians 
from Athens and Corinth. He made war 
against the Spartans, but was conquered in a 
battle by their king Cleomenes. To repair the 
losses, which he had sustained, he solicited the 
assistance of king Antigonus, and drove away 
Cleomenes from Sparta, who fled to Egypt, 
where he killed himself. The AStolians soon 
after attacked the Achzans; and Aratus, to 
support his character, was obliged to call to his 
aid Philip, king of Macedonia. His friendship 
with this new ally did not long continue. Philip 
shewed hémself cruel and oppressive, and put to 
death some of the noblest of the Achæans, and 
even seduced the wife of the son of Aratus. 
Aratus, who was now advanced in years, mani- 
fested his displeasure by withdrawing himself 
from the society and friendship of Philip. But 
this rupture was fatal, Philip dreaded the 
power and influence of Aratus, and therefore 
he caused him and his son to be poisoned. 
Some days before his death, Aratus was ob- 
served to spit blood; and when apprized of it 
by his friends, he replied, “ Such are the re- 
wards, which a connexion with kings will pro- 
duce.” He was buried with great pomp by his 
countrymen; and 2 solemn sacrifices were an- 
nually made to him, the first on the day when 
he delivered Sicyo from tyranny, and the 2d on 
the day of his birth. During those sacrifices, 
which were called Arata, the priests wore a 
niband bespangled with white and purple spots, 
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and the public schoolmaster walked in proces- 
sion at the head of his scholars, and was al- 
ways accompanied, by the richest and most 
eminent senators, adorned with garlands. Ara- 
tus died in the 62d year of his age, B. c. 213. 
He wrote a history of the Achzan league, much 
commended by Polyb. Plut. in Vita.—Paus. 
2, 8-—Cic. Off. 2, 23.—Strabo, 14—Liv. 27, 
31.—Polyb. 2. ; 

Araxes, [I. a river of Armenia Major, is- 
suing from Mons Abus, on the side opposite to 
that, from which the southern arm of the Eu- 
phrates flows. It runs east until it meets the 
mountains, which separate Armenia from north- 
ern Media, when it turns to the north, and 
after receiving the Cyrus, falls into the Caspian 
Sea. It is now the drras. II. Another in 
Persia, running by Persepolis, and falling into 
the Medus, now Bend-Emir. Xenopho calls 
the Chaboras by the name of Araxes, (see Cha- 
boras,) and gives the name of Phasis to the 
Armenian Araxes, Anad.] 

Arsacers, a Mede, who revolted with Belesis 
against Sardanapalus, and founded the empire 
of Media on the ruins of the Assyrian power, 
820 years before the Christian era, He reigned 
above 50 years, and was famous for the great- 
ness of his undertakings, as well as for his valor. 
Justin, \, 3—Paterc. 1, 6. 

ArsELA, [a city of Assyria, in the province 
of Adiabene, east of Ninus, near the Zabata, 
or Zab. On the opposite side of this river, now 
Isbil, was fought the decisive battle of Arbela, 
between Alexander and Darius, Oct. 2d, B. c. 
331. The field of battle was the plain of 
Gaugamela. The latter, however, being an 
obscure place, this conflict was named after 
Arbela.] 

Arxzusctra, an actress on the Roman stage, 
who laughed at the hisses of the populace, 
while she received the applauses of the knights. 
Horat. Serm. i, 10,77. 

Arcania, [a country in the centre of the 
Peloponnesus, and, next to Laconia, the largest 
of its 6 provinces. It was a mountainous re- 
gion, and contained the sources of most of the 
considerable rivers, which flow into the seas 
surrounding the Peloponnesus. From its ele- 
vated situation, and the broken face of the 
country, intersected by small streams, it had a 
cold and foggy climate during some seasons ; 
in the plain of Argos, only one day’s journey 
from:the centre of Arcadia, the sua shines, and 
the violets bloom, while snow is on the hills of 
Arcadia, and in the plain of Mantinea and 
Tegea. The most fertile part was toward the 
south, where the country sloped off, and con- 
tained many fruitful vales, and numerous 
streams. This account of the land may serve 
in some degree to explain the character, which 
the Arcadians had among the ancient Greeks : 
some of those, who now occupy this district, 
seem to be as rude as many of the former pos- 
sessors. Their country is better adapted to 
pasturage than cultivation, and the Arcadians, 
who were scarcely a genuine Greek race, con- 
tinued their pastoral habits, and retained their 
rude manners amidst their native mountains. 
To their pastoral mode of life may be ascribed 
their attachment to music ; and hence also the 
worship of Pan as the tutelary deity of Arcadia. 
Nature, observes a modern writer, has destined 
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‘this country for herdsmen, The pastures and 


meadows in summer are always green and 
unscorched; for the shade and moisture pre- 
serve them. The country has an appearance 
similar to that of Switzerland, and the Arca- 
dians, in some measure, resemble the inhabi- 
tants of the Alps. They possessed a love of 
freedom, and of money ; for wherever there was 
money, you might see Arcadian hirelings. But 
it is chiefly the western part of Arcadia, (where 
Pan invented the shepherd’s flute,) which de- 
serves the name of a pastoral country. In- 
numerable brooks, one more delightful than 
the other, sometimes rushing impetuously, and 
sometimes gently murmuring, pour themselves 
down the mountains. Vegetation is rich and 
magnificent; everywhere freshness and cool- 
ness are found. One flock of sheep here suc- 
ceeds another, till the wild Taygetus is ap- 
proached, where numerous herds of goats are 
seen also. (Bartholdy, Bruchstücke zu nähern 
Kenntniss Griechenlands, p. 239.) The inha- 
bitants of Arcadia, devoted to the pastoral 
life, preferred therefore, for a long time, to 
dwell in the open country rather than in 
cities ; and when some of these, particularly 
Tegea and Mantinea, became considerable, 
the contests between them destroyed the peace 
and liberties of the people. The shepherd- 
life among the Greeks, ‘though much orna- 
mented by the poets, betrays its origin in this, 
that it arose among a people which did not 
wander like the Nomades, but were in possession 
of stationary dwellings.—The most ancient name 
of Arcadia was Drymotis, “ the woody region,” 
from 325s, quercus. The Arcadians themselves 
carried their origin very far back, and gave their 
nation the name of Prosedeni, (“before the 
moon.”) They seem to have derived the first 
rudiments of civilization, if not their origin itself, 
from the Pelasgi ; and hence the tradition that 
a king, named Pelasgus, taught them to build 
huts, and clothe themselves with the skins of 
animals. Arcas, a descendant of this same 
Pelasgus, taught them the art of baking bread, 
and of weaving. From this 2d benefactor the 
people and their country were respectively called 
Arcades and Arcadia. A republican form of 
government arose subsequently, after the lst 
Messenian war, Aristocrates the 2d. having been 
stoned to death by the Arcadians for his trea- 
chery towards the Messenians. Arcadia even- 
tually attached itself to the Achzan league, and 
fell under the Roman power. It is commonly 
believed that a colony of Arcadians settled in 
Italy in very early times. ‘his, however, is a 
mere fable, and is contradicted by the inland 
nature of the country, and by the Areadians 
never having been a maritime people, See Pe- 
lasgi, Italy, Evander.—Poly).4, 20.— Diod. S. 4, 
34.— Thuc. 7, 57.— Plin. 4, 5.—Apoliod, 2, 1.— 
Paus. 8, 4.] 

Anxcavius, eldest son of Theodosius the Great, 
succeeded his father a. p. 395, [who at his death 
divided the empire between his 2 sons, giving 
Arcadius the eastern, and Honorius the western 
division.] After this separation of the Roman 
empire, the two powers looked on one another 
with indifference ; and soon after, their indiffer- 
ence was changed into jealousy, and contributed 
to hasten their mutual ruin. In the reign of 
Arcadius, Alaric attacked the western empire, 
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and plundered Rome. Arcadius married Eu 
doxia, a bold ambitious woman, and died in the 
31st year of his age, after a reign of 13 years, 
in which he bore the character of an effeminate 
prince, who suffered himself to be governed by 
favorites, and abandoned his subjects to the 
tyranny of ministers, while he lost himself in the 
pleasures of a voluptuous court. 

Axcanum, [an estate of Cic.’s brother near 
Minturne.] Circ. 7,10, > 

Axcas, a son of Jupiter and Callisto. He 
nearly killed his mother, whom Juno had changed 
into a bear. He reigned in Pelasgia, which trom 
him was called Arcadia, and taught his subjects 
agriculture and the art of spinning wool. After 
his death, Jupiter made him a constellation, with 
his mother. As he was one day hunting, he 
met a wood-nymph, who begged his assistance; 
because the tree, over which she presided, and 
on whose preservation her life depended, was 
going to be carried away by the impetuous tor- 
rent of a river. Arcas changed the course of the 
waters, and preserved the tree, and married the 
nymph, by whom he had3 sons, Azan, Aphidas, 
and Elatus, among whom he divided his king- 
dom. The descendants of Azan planted colonies 
in Phrygia. Aphidas received for his share 
Tegea, which on that account has been called 
the inheritanée of Aphidas; and Elatus became 
master of Mt. Cylene, and some time after 
passed into Phocis. Paus. 8,4.—Hygin. 155.176, 
—Apollod. 3, 8.—Ovid, Fast. 1, 470. 

[Arcs, a city of Phenicia, east of Tripolis, 
where Alex. Severus was born. ] 

Arcrsizaus; l son of Battus, king of Cyrene, 
was driven from his kingdom ina sedition, and 
died B.c.575. The 2d of that name died B: c. 
550.. Polyen. 8. 41.—Herod. 4, 159. il, 
One of Alexander’s generals, who obtained Me- 
sopotamia at the general division of the provinces 
after the king’s death ——I1], A philosopher of 
Pitane in Æolia, disciple of Polemo. He visited 
Sardes and Athens, and was the founder of the 
middle academy, as Socrates founded the ancient, 
and Carneadeés the new one. {He held, that 
whatever certainty there may be in the nature 
of things, every thing is uncertain to the human 
understanding.] He acquired many pupils in 
the character of teacher; but some of them left 
him for Epicurus, though no Epicurean came 
to him; which gave him occasion to say, that 
it is easy to make an eunuch of a man, but imi- 
possible to make a man of an eunuch. He was 
very fond of Homer, and generally divided his 
time among the pleasures of philosophy, love, 
reading, and the table. He died in his 75th 
year, B, c. 241, or 300, according to some, 
Diog. in Pita, Persius, 3, 78.— Cie. Fin, 

ArcHr, one of the muses according to Cie, 
[See Muse. Serv. ad Firg. Bel. 73 2l—Au: 
gustin. de Doctr. Chr. 2, Ye 
p. 121 —Creuzer, Symb. 3, 284.] 

AxcuEGErns, |“ the leader,” or “ chief,” a 
surname of Hercules in the island of Malta 
whither his worship was brought from Tyre. 
The same title was always given to Apollo.] 

ARCHELAUS, a name common to some kines 
of Cappadocia. One of them was conquered by 
Sylla, jor assisting Mithridates——_I, A person 
of that name married Berenice, and made him- 
self king of Egypt; a dignity, which he enjoyed 
only 6 Gik R he was killed by the soldiers 
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of Gabinius, 8.0. 56. Hehad been made pritst 
of Comana by Pompey. His grandson was made 
king of Cappadocia by Antony, whom he as- 
sisted at Actium, and he maintained his inde- 
pendence under Augustus, till Tiberius perfi- 
diously destroyed him, —TII. A king of Mace- 
donia, who succeeded his father Perdiccas II. ; 
as he was but a natural child, he killed the le- 
gitimate heirs, to gain the kingdom. He proved 
himself to bé a great monarch; but he was at 
last killed by one of his favorites, because he 
had promised him his daughterin marriage, and 
given her to another, after a reign of 23 years, 
He patronised the poet Euripides. Diod. S. 14, 
—dJustin, 7, 4—Ælian, V. H. 2. 8. 12, 14—— 
III. A king of the Jews, [son of Herod the 
Great.] He married Galaphyre, daughter of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, and widow of his 
brother Alexander. He was banished for his 
cruelties to Vienna, [or Vienne, in Gaul,] where 
he died. Dio——IlV. A king of Lacedemo, 
son of Agesilaus. He reigned 42 years with 
Charilaus, of the other branch of the family, 
(Herod. 7, 204.—Paus. 3, 2.) V. A general 
of Antigonus the younger, appointed governor of 
the Acrocorinth, with the philosopher Persæus. 
Polyen. 6, 5. VI. A celebrated general of 
Mithridates, against Sylla, 8, 9——VII. A 
philosopher, [born either at Miletus or Athens, | 
son of Apollodorus, and suecessor to Anaxigo- 
ras; preceptor to Socrates; called Physicus, 
[from the celebrity, which he acquired in teach- 
ing the doctrines of Anaxagoras respecting na- 
tural bodies.] He supposed that heat and cold 
were the principles of all things. [In ethics, his 
fundamental principle was that there was no es- 
sential difference between right and wrong, but 
that it- resulted from positive institution, and 
consequently that all actions are indifferent, until 
human laws declare them to be good or evil. ] 
He first discovered the voice to be propagated 
by the vibration of the air. Cie. Tuse. 5.— Diog. 
in Fita—Augustin. de C. D. 8. VIII. A 
sculptor of Priene, in the age of Claudins. He 
made an apotheosis of Homer, a piece of sculpture 
highly admired, and said to have been discovered 
under ground, a.p. 1658, 

, ÄRCHEMÖRUS, or OPHELTES, son of Lycurgus, 
king of Nemæa, in Thrace; by Eurydice, was 
bróught up by Hypsipyle, queen of Lemnos, who 
had fled to Thrace, and was employed asa nurse 
in the kimg’s family. Hypsipyle was met by the 
army of Adrastus,who was going against Thebes; 
and she was forced to shew to them a fountain, 
where they might quench their thirst. To do this 
more expeditiously, she put down the child on thè 
grass, and at her return found it killed by a ser- 
pent. The Greeks were so afflicted at this mis 
fortune, that they instituted games in honor of 
Archemorus, which were called Nemean, and 
king Adrastus inlisted among the combatants, 
and was victorious, Apollod. 2, 3.— Paus. 8, 48. 
Stat. Theb. 6. 

Arcuias, I, a Corinthian descended from 
Hercules. He founded Syracuse, B. ©. 732. 
Being told by an oracle to make choice of health 
or riches, he chose the latter, Dionys. H.2.—— 
II. A poet of Antioch, intimate with Lucullus, 
[ Metellus, Catullus, Crassus, and other persons 
of the most distinguished rank and character at 
Rome, whither he came in the consulship of 


Marius and Catulus, B, o, 102.] He obtained 
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the rank and name of a Roman citizen by the 
means of Cic., who defended him in an elegant 
oration, when his enemies had disputed his 
privileges of citizen of Rome. He wrote a poem 
on the Cimbrian war, and began another con- 
cerning Cic.’s consulship, which are now lost. 
Some of his epigrams are preserved in the Anthol. 
(Cie. pro Arch.) ——IL11. A polemarch of Thebes, 
assassinated in the conspiracy of Pelopidas, 
which he could have prevented, if he had not 
deferred to the morrow the reading of a letter, 
which he had received from Archias, the Athe- 
nian high-priest, and which gave him informa- 
tion of his danger. (Plut. Vit. Pelop.) IV. 
A high-priest of Athens, contemporary and in- 
timate with the polemarch of the same name. Jb. 
——\V. A Theban taken in the act of adultery, 
and punished according to the law, and tied to a 
post in the public place, for which punishment 
he abolished the oligarchy. (Aristot.) 
ArcuipAmus, son of Theopompus, king of 
Sparta, died before his father. IL. King of 
Sparta, son of Anaxidamus, succeeded by Agasi- 
cles.—— 111. Son of Agesilaus, of the family 
of the Proclide. IV. Grandson of Leoty- 
chidas, by his son Zeuxidamus; succeeded his 
grandfather, and reigned in conjunction with 
Plistuanax, conquered the Argives and Arca- 
dians, and privately assisted the Phocians in 
plundeting the temple of Delphi; was called to 
the aid of Tarentum against the Romans, and 
killed there in a battle, after a reign of 33 years. 
—( Diod. S. 16.—Xenoph.) V. Son of Euda- 
midas. VI. Another, who conquered the 
Helots, [who had made an insurrection after a 
violent earthquake. ] Diod. S.11. VII. A son 
of Agesilaus, who led the Spartan auxiliaries of 
Cleombrotus at the battle of Leuctra, [in which 
action he commanded the left wing, and lost 
his life. | 
Akouicarivs, the chief of the priests of Cy- 
bele, [always chosen from one of the most dis- 
tinguished families: see Galli. 11.] 
ÄRcHIGĚNES, a physician, born at Apamea, 
in Syria. He lived in the reign of Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan, and died in the 73d year of 
- his age: [greatly commended by Galen, and 
appears to have been in high repute from the 
frequent and honorable meution of his name 
in Juvenal; wrote on pharmacy, local affections, 
the cure of chronic diseases, &c. Only a few 
fragments of his writings remain.] Juv. 6,235. 
Arcuidonus, [a Greek poet, a native of 
Paros, who flourished 688 s.c. His mother 
Enipo was a slave, but his father Telesicles, one 
of the most distinguished citizens of the island. 
The particulars, which the ancients have given 
to us respecting the life of Archilochus, appear 
to be ina great measure fabulous, It is certain, 
however, that while still young, he accompanied 
his father, who was conducting a Parian colony 
to Thasos, and that his subsequent career was 
one succession of misfortunes, which appear 
to have exasperated his character, and given to 
his poetry that severe cast, which the ancients 
ascribed to it. Among the various tales related 
of Archilochus, the one most commonly men- 
tioned, is that concerning Neobule and her pa- 
rent: (see Lycambes.) This story, however, 
appears to have been invented after the poet's 
time ; and one of the Scholiasts on Horace re- 


marks, that Neobule did not destroy herself for 
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any such reason, but out of despair at the death 
of her father. (Horat. Epod.6, 13.) Archilo- 
chus states one fact relative to himself, in some 
verses, which have come down to us, that in a- 
battle between the Thasians and people of 
Thrace, he saved himself by flight, throwing 
away at the same time his buckler. This act 
of weakness or cowardice was the occasion of a 
galling affront, which he afterwards received: 
for, having visited Sparta, he was ordered by 
the magistrate to quit the city immediately. He 
is said to have been slain in battle by a certain 
Callondas of Naxos. The ancients ascribe to 
Archilochus the invention of a great number of 
poetic measures, (Victorin. 4. p. 2588. Putsch 5 
and, on the Epode, which he is also said to have 
invented, see Vanderbowrg’s Horace, 2.) With 
respect to Iambic verse, of which he is, in like 
manner, named as the author, (or. Ep. ad Pis. 
79.) some difference of opitiion seems to exist ; 
and it has been thought that the invention, in 
this case, relates less to the Iambic rhythm, 
which appears so natural to the Gr. language, 
than toa particular kind of versification. (Scho/d, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 1,199.) Archilochus was, in ge- 
neral, regarded by the ancitnts as one of the 
greatest poets, which Greece had produced. Cic. 
classes him with Hom., Soph., aid Pind., (Orat. 
1.) and, in an epigram in the Anthology, (2, 
286.) the emperor Hadrian remarks, that the 
Muses, fearing for the glory of Homer, inspired 
Archilochus with the idéa of composing in iam- 
bics, One production of this poet’s, in particu- 
lar, his Hymn in Honor of Hercules, was the 
subject of high éloge ; this piece he himself sung 
at the Olympic games. The anniversary of his 
birth was celebrated, as in the case of Homer; 
and the rhapsodists recited his verses as they 
did those of the Iliad. Blame, however, attaches 


| itself to the bitter and vindictive spirit, which 


characterised his verses, as well as to the inde- 
cency, which pervaded them ; and it is probably to 
this latter cause, that we must ascribe the loss of 
his poems, of which we possess only a few frag- 
ments, preserved as citations in the writings of 
Athen., Clem. Alex., Stob., the Scholiasts, &e. 
If the ancients speak of the Fables of Archilce 
chus, it is not because he ever published any 
collections of apologues, but because he was ac- 
customed to give life and movement to his Iam- 
bics by introducing into them occasionally this 
species of composition. The fragments of Ar- 
chilochus were published by H. Steph. and Fro- 
ben, in their respective collections, and by 
Brunck in his Analecta. An edition of them 
by Liebel, with a critical commentary, appeared 
from the Leipsic press in 1812, aid also in an 
enlarged form, in 1819, 8vo.] 

ARCHIMEDES, [the most celebrated mathema- 
tician among the ancients, a native of Syracuse 
in Sicily, and related to king Hiero, He flou- 
rished about 250 g. c. Under what masters he 
studied, or how much of his extraordinary know- 
ledge he acquired from his predecessors, is not 
known. That he travelled into Egypt appears 
certain; but it is probable that, in his scientific 
acquaintance with that country, he communi- 
cated more than he received, and that he owes 
the great name, which he has transmitted to 
posterity, to his own vigorous and inventive in- 
tellect, He was equally skilled in the science of 
astronomy, geometry, aimee hydrostatics, 
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and optics, in all of which he excelled, to the 
production of many extraordinary inventions. 
His ingenuity in solving problems, had in Cic.’s 
days become proverbial; and his singular inge- 
nuity in the invention and construction of warlike 
engines, is much dwelt on by Livy. _His know- 
ledge of the doctrine of speeific gravities is proved 
by the well-known story of his discovery of the 
mixture of silver with gold in king Hiero’s 
crown, which fraud he detected by comparing 
the quantity of water displaced by equal weights 
of gold ‘and silver, The thought occurred to 
him, while in the bath, on observing that he 
displaced a bulk of water equal to his own body ; 
when, at once, perceiving a train of consequences, 
he ran naked out of the bath into the street, ex- 
claiming Efenxa, “ I have found it!” This part 
of the story, however, is regarded by some as a 
mere exaggeration. (Biogr. Univ. 2, 379.) To 
shew Hiero the wonderful effects of mechanic 
power, he is said, by the help of ropes and pul- 
leys, to have drawn towards him, with perfect 
ease, a galley, which lay on the shore manned 
and loaded. His intimate acquaintance with the 
powers of the lever is evinced by his famous de- 
claration to the same monarch: Ads rod ord, xa) 
roy xoojeay zivgow, “ Give me where I may stand, 
and 1l will move the world.” But his grandest 
etforts of mechanic skill were displayed during 
the siege of Syracuse, when he contrived engines 
of annoyance of the most stupendous nature. 
Among other applications of science, he is said 
to have fired the Roman fleet by means of reflect- 
ing mirrors, of which story, long treated as a 
fable, Buffon has proved the credibility. (Mem. 
de l Acad. des Sciences,1747.) There are not 
wanting persons, however, even at the present 
day, who, from the silence of Polyb., Liv., and 
Plut. on this subject, still view the tale with an 
eye of unbelief. (Biogr. Univ. 2, 381—For. 
Rev. 1, 305.) Eminent as this great mathema- 
tician was for his knowledge of mechanics, he 
was still more so for the rare talent, which he 
possessed of investigating abstract truths, and in- 
venting conclusive demonstrations in the higher 
branches of geometry. According to Plut. ( Mar- 
cell.) intellectual speculations of this nature most 
delighted him ; and he did not deem it worth 
his while to leave any account in writing of his 
mechanical inventions. We have, indeed, no 
precise indication of any work, in which they 
are described, except it be with regard to a 
sphere representing the movements of the stars, 
of which Cic. and Claudian make mention. 
Archimedes prided himself on the discovery of 
the ratio between the cylinder and inscribed 
sphere, and requested his friends to place the 
figures of a sphere and cylinder on his tomb, 
with an inscription expressing the proportion be- 
tween them; a desire, which afterwards led to 
its discovery by Cie. The Roman orator, when 
he was quæstor in Sicily, discovered this monu- 
ment in the shape of a small pillar, and shewed 
it to the Syracusans, who did not know that it 
. was in being. He says there were some Iambic 
verses inscribed on it, the latter halves of which 
were almost eaten out by time ; and that there 
were likewise to be seen, (as those verses as- 
serted,) the figures of a cylinder and sphere, 
From the death of this great mathematician, 
which happened a. v. c. 542, to the queestorship 
of Cic, a, vu. re 136 years had elapsed. 
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This period, though it had not effaced the cylin- 
der and sphere, had put an end to the learning of 
Syracuse, once so respectable in the republic of 
letters, (Tusc. Quest. 5, 23.) Archimedes’s se- 
pulchre, which stood near one of the city-gates, 
was almost overgrown with thorns and bniars, 
and, but for the exertions of Cic., would most pro- 
bably have never been discovered. Various ac- 
counts are given by Plut. of the manner of Ar- 
chimedes’s death. The period when it occurred, 
was during the capture and storming of Syra- 
cuse. According to the narrative most com- 
monly received, Archimedes was engaged in 
study, when the city fell, and so intent was he on 
a geometrical figure, which he was tracing in the 
sand, as to be altogether unconscious of the 
confusion around him. A soldier suddenly en- 
tered his room, and ordered him to follow him 
to Marcellus, the Roman general having given 
particular orders to spare him. Archimedes re- 
fused to go until he had finished his demonstra- 
tion, on which the soldier in a passion drew his 
sword, and killedhim, The Roman commander 
took on himself the charge of his funeral, and 
protected and honored his relations—Several 
valuable remains of this celebrated mathemati- 
cian are preserved. In abstract geometry there 
are 2 books, “ On the Sphere and Cylinder ;” 
a treatise “ On the Dimensions of the Circle;” 
2 books “ On Obtuse Conoids and Spheroids ;” 
a book ‘ On Spiral lines ;’’ and another ‘‘ On 
the Quadrature ofthe Parabola.’ Besides these 
geometrical works, he wrote a treatise, entitled 
WVaumirns, (Arenarius,) in which he demonstrates 
that the sands of the earth might be numbered 
by a method somewhat similar to that of loga- 
rithms. In mechanics he has left a treatise 
“ On Equiponderants, or Centres of Gravity ;” 
and in hydrostatics, a treatise “‘ On bodies Float- 
ing in fluids.’ Other works of Archimedes 
are mentioned by ancient writers, which are 
now lost. Of those, which remain, various edi- 
tions have appeared, the latest of which issued in 
1792, from the Clarendon press, with a new Lat. 
translation, a preface, notes by Torrelli of Verona, 
(purchased of his executor Albertini,) and va- 
rious readings under the care of the Rev. A. Ro- 
bertson, of Christ Church, Oxford, and may be 
regarded as the first truly-complete one of’ the 
works of Archimedes. Translations have also 
appeared in some of the modern languages. 
That of Peyrard, in French, (1807, 4éo. and 
1808, 2 vols. 8vo.) is most deserving of mention, 
Delambre has appended to this version a me- 
moir on the Arithmetic of the Greeks ; a sub- 
ject of great interest, as we have very scanty 
data left us on this point—Hutton’s Math. 
Dict.— Aihin’s G. Dict. —Saxii Onom.—Gorton’s 
Biogr. Dict.—Biogr. Univ. 2, 378. | 

ÅRCHIPELXGUS, a part ofa sea, where a great 
number of islands are interspersed, such as that 
part of the Mediterranean, which lies between 
Greece and Asia Minor, and is generally called 
Mare Ægeum. [Lempriere gives the term 47- 
chipelagus, as Latinized by Hoffman. It is, how- 
ever, a modern Greek word, Archipelago. There 
1s some doubt whether the original modern term 
be Egio Pelago, or Agio Pelago ; the former a 
corruption of the word Zy@um, the latter de- 
rived from the sanctity of the monasteries on Mt. 
Athos and in the islands. The vulgar error of 
deriving it from Zeyh and wtacyos is well known, ] 
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Arcmprrg, a city of the Marsi, destroyed by 
an earthquake, and lost in the lake of Fucinus. 


[Pliny (3, 12.)—Solin. 8.—It is thought by 


Holstenius, (Adnot. 154.) on the authority of 


` some people of the country, who had seen ves- 


tiges of it, to have stood between the villages 
of Transaqua and Ortuccia, on the spot, which 
retains the name of Arciprete.| : 
Arcuippus, I.a king of Italy, from whom per- 
hapsthe townof Archippe received its name. Æn. 
7,752. II. A philosopher of Thebes, pupil to 
Pythagoras. III. A comic poet of Athens, 
of whose 8 comedies only 1 obtained the prize. 
Arcuonrss, the name of the chief magistrates 
of Athens, They were 9 in number, and none 
were chosen but such as were descended from 
ancestors, who had been free citizens of the re- 
public for 3 generations. They were also to be 
without deformity in all the parts and members 
of their body, and were obliged to produce testi- 
monies of their dutiful behaviour to their parents, 
of the services which they had rendered their 
country, and the competency of their fortune to 
support their dignity. They took a solemn oath 
that they would observe the laws, administer 
justice with impartiality, and never suffer them- 
selves to be corrupted. If they ever received 
bribes, they were compelled by the laws to de- 
dicate to the god of Delphi a statue of gold, of 
equal weight with their body. They all had the 
power of punishing malefactors with death. The 
chief among them was called Archon; the year 
took its denomination from him. He deter- 
mined all causes between man and wife, and 
took care of legacies and wills; provided for 
orphans, protected the injured, and punished 
drunkenness with uncommon severity. If he 
suffered himself to be intoxicated during the 
time of his office, the misdemeanor was pu- 
nished with death. The 2d of the archons 
was called Basileus : it was his office to keep 
good order, and to remove all causes of quarrel 
in the families of those, who were dedicated to 
the service of the gods. The profane and 
impious were brought before his tribunal ; and 
he offered public sacrifices for the good of the 
state. He assisted at the celebration of the 
Eleusinian festivals, and other religious cere- 
monies. His wife was to be a citizen of the 
whole blood of Athens, and of a pure and un- 
‘sullied life. He had a vote among the Areo- 
pagites, but was obliged to sit among them 
without his crown. The Polemarch was an- 
other archon of inferior dignity. He had the 
care of all foreigners, and provided a sufficient 
maintenance from the public treasury, for the 
families of those, who had lost their lives in the 
defence of their country. [But because these 
3 magistrates were often, by reason of their 
youth, not so well skilled in the laws and cus- 
toms of their country as might have been 
wished, that they might not be left wholly to 
themselves, they were each accustomed to make 
choice of 2 persons of age, gravity, and repu- 
tation, to sit with them on the bench, and as- 
sist them with their advice. These they called 
Tieden, or assessors, and obliged them to un- 
dergo the same probation as the other magis- 
trates.] The 6 other archons were indifferently 
called Thesmotheta, and received complaints 
against persons accused of impiety, bribery, 
and ilbehaviour. [Indictments before the 
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Thesmothetx were in writing; at the tribunal 
of the Basileus, they were by word of mouth. } 
They settled all disputes between the citizens, 
redressed the wrongs of strangers, and forbade 
any laws to be enforced, but such as were con- 
ducive to the safety of the state. These officers 
of state were chosen after the death of king 
Codrus: their power was originally for life, 
‘but afterwards it was limited to 10 years, and 
at last to 1 year. After some time, the quali- 
fications, which were required to be an archon, 
were not strictly observed. Hadrian, before he 
was elected emperor of Rome, was made archon 
of Athens, though a foreigner; and the same 
honors were conferred on Plut. The perpetual 
archons, after the death of Codrus, were Medo, 
whose office began B. c. 1070 ; Acastus, 1050 ; 
Archippus, 1014; Thersippus, 995; Phorbas, 
954; Megacles, 923; Diognetus, 893; Phere- 
cles, 865; Ariphro, 846 ; Thespicus, 826 ; Aga- 
mestor, 799; Æschylus, 778; Alcmæo, 756 ; 
after whose death, the archons were decennial, 
the first of whom was Charops, who began 753 5 
Æsimedes, 744; Clidicus, 734; Hippomenes, 
724 ; Leocrates, 714; Apsander, 704; Eryxias, 
694; after whom the office became annual, and 
of these annual archons Creo was the first. 
Aristoph. Nub. et Av.—Plut. Symp. 1.— De- 
mosth.— Pollua —Lysias. [Clinton, Fasti Hell. 
Introd. p. ix.] 

Arcnyras, [a native of Tarentum, and one 
of the Pythagoric preceptors of Plato. He is 
said to have been the 8th in succession from 
Pythagoras; and this account deserves more , 
credit than the assertion of Iamblichus, that he 
heard Pythagoras in person; for the father of 
this sect flourished, as we shall see, about the 
60th Olymp., B. c. 540; but Archytas con- 
versed with Plato on his first visit to Sicily, 
which was in the 96th Olymp., 8. c. 396 ; whence 
it appears that there was an interval of above a 
cent. between the time of Pythagoras, and that 
of Archytas. Such was the celebrity of this 
philosopher, that many illustrious names appear 
in the train of his disciples, particularly Phi- 
lolaus, Eudoxus, and Plato. To these, Suidas, 
and, after him, Erasmus (Chi. p. 550.) add 
Empedocles; but Empedocles certainly flou- 
rished about the 84th Olymp., near 50 years 
before Archytas. He excelled, not only in 
speculative philosophy, but in geometry and 
mechanics. (Vitr. 9, 3.—Aul. Gell. 10, 12.— 
Alian, V.H. 7,14.) He is said to have in- 
vented a kind of winged automaton, and se- 
veral curious hydraulic machines. He was in 
such high reputation for moral and political 
wisdom, that, contrary to the usual custom, he 
was appointed 7 different times to the supreme. 
magistracy in Tarentum. He exercised his 
authority with moderation, and endeared him- 
self to his countrymen by his affability and con- 
descension. He never chastised a servant, or 
punished an inferior, in wrath, To one of his 
dependants, who had offended him, he said = 
« It is well for you that I am angry ; otherwise 
I know not what you might expect.” Of his 
writings mone remain except a metaphysical 
work, “On the Nature of the Universe,” in 
which he has explained the predicaments ; and 
sundry fragments, “ On Wisdom,” and “ On 
the Good and Happy Man,” preserved by Stob., 
and edited from him by Gale. His death, 
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whichis said to have been occasioned by a ship- 
wreck, is made a subject of poetical descrip- 
tion by Horace, who celebrates him as a geo- 
meter, mathematician, and astronomer. (Od. 
1, 28.) Concerning the philosophical tenets of 
Archytas the ancients ‘are silent; except that 
Aristotle, who was an industrious collector from 
the Pythagoreans, borrowed from him the ge- 
neral arrangements which are usually called 
his ten Categories. The sum of his moral doc- 
trine is—that virtue is to be pursued for its own 
sake in every condition of life ;—all excess is 
inconsistent with virtue ;—the mind is more in- 
jured by prosperity ;—and there is no pestilence 
so destructive to human happiness as pleasure. 
It is probable that Aristotle was indebted to 
Archytas for many of his moral ideas ; particu- 
Jarly for the notion, which runs through his 
ethical pieces, that virtue consists in avoiding 
extremes. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 1, 409.| 

Arcrtitnens, [ro%o9%e0:,} an epithet applied 
to Apollo, from his bearing a bow, with which, 
as soon as born, he destroyed the serpent Pytho. 
Æ 3,75. 

Arcrinus, [a cyclic poet, a native of Mile- 
tus, who lived between the 5th and 9th Olymp. 
He left behind him 2 epic poems, one entitled 
Aidoris, and relating to the exploits of Memno, 
the ally of the Trojans after the death of Hec- 
tor; and the other, Iais Xoris, “ the Destruc- 
tion of Troy,” in 2 cantos, embracing all which 
passed from the construction of the wooden 
horse to the departure of the Greeks, These 

stwo works are mentioned in the Chrestomathia 
of Proclus. Schöll, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1, 169. 

ArcrorpuYtax, a star near the great bear, 
called also Bootes. Cic.de N. D. 2, 42. 

Arcros, two celestial constellations near the 
north pole, commonly called Ursa Major, and 
Minor, supposed to be Arcas and his mother, 
who were made constellations. Aratus.— 
Ovid, Fast. 3, 107. 

Axcrtrus, a star near the tail of the great 
bear, whose rising and setting was generally 
supposed to portend great tempests. (Horat. 
Od.1,3.) The name is derived from its situa- 
tion; dexros, ursus, otied, cauda. It rises now 
about the beginning of Oct., and Pliny tells us 
it rose in his age on the 12th, or, according to 
Columella, on the 5th of Sept. [Arcturus, ob- 
serves Dr. Halley, in the time of Columella and 
Pliny, rose with the sun at Athens, when the 
sun was in 124 of Virgo; but at Rome 3 days 
sooner, the sun being in 94 of Virgo, the au- 
tumnal equinox then falling on the 24th or 25th 
of Sept. | 
_ Appius, a son of Vulcan, said to have first 
invented the pipe, which he presented to. the 
‘Muses, who have been thence called Ardalides 
and Ardahotides. Paus. 2, 31. ‘ 

Arpka, [the capital of the Rutuli, a very 
ancient city of Italy, founded, as tradition re- 
ported, by Danaé, the mother of Perseus. 
(4in. 7, 408.) Hence the boast of Turnus 
that he could number Inachus and A eS 
among his ancestors. Of one thing, however 
we may be certain, that the origin of this city 
was most remote: for Strabo, without assign- 
ing any date to its foundation, calls it the an- 
cient Ardea, (5, p.228.) Pliny (3, 5.) and 
Mela (2, 4.) have improperly reckoned Ardea 
among the en cities of Latium; but 
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| Strabo, (5, p."232.) and Ptol. (p. 66.) have 

placed it more correctly at some distance from 
‘the coast. The ruins, which yet bear the name 
| of Ardea, are situated on a hill about 3 miles 
from 'the sea. Though the early accounts of 
this ancient city are lost in obscurity, we are 
led to infer that it must have attained to a con- 
‘siderable degree of power and prosperity at a 
remote period; from the circumstance of its 
having mainly contributed to the foundation of 
Saguntum in Spain, a fact which we learn from 
Livy (21, 7.) and Sil. Ital. (1, 291.) Of the 
period, at which this migration took place, we 
are not informed, but we may conjecture that it 
must have been before the Roman power be- 
came a subject of alarm to the neighbouring 
states. The Ist mention of this city in the his- 
tory of Rome, is in the reign of Tarq. Superbus. 
It was during the siege of Ardea, which the 
king was carrying on, that the memorable cir- 
cumstance occurred, which led to his expulsion 
from the throne, and the consequent change of 
government at Rome. (Liv. 1, 57.—Dionys. 
H. 4. 64.) Ata later period Ardea became the 
prey of internal dissensions, the origin of which 
is related at length by Livy (4, 9.) The Ar- 
deate had the honor of affording an asylum to 
Camillus in his exile, and, under the conduet of 
that great man, were enabled to render a signal 
service to the Romans in their utmost distress, 
if indeed we are to give credit to Livy’s account 
of these transactions; Ist, by defeating a large’ 
body of Gauls, who had advanced towards ther 
cityin quest of booty, (Liv. 5, 45.) and after- 
wards by contributing greatly to the decisive 
victory which freed Rome from her most dan- 
gerous enemies. (5, 49.) The Ardeate, how- 
ever, did not always display the same zeal and 
constancy in the service of the republic. In 
the 2d Punic war, and at a time when the vic- 
tories of Hannibal had exhausted the resources 
of the state, they refused to furnish any farther 
supplies of men and provisions. Their city was 
therefore included in the vote of censure, which 
the Roman senate afterwards passed on several 
refractory colonies. (27, 9.) Pliny states, (35, 
10.) that in his time some paintings were to be 
sean at Ardea, which were more ancient than 
Rome, and, though exposed to the air, the co- 
loring remained as fresh, as when they were 
first executed. Another curious circumstance 


in the history of Ardea is recorded by Varro, 
(R. R. 2, 2.) who states, that the era in which 
barbers were first introduced into Italy from 
Sicily, was noted in the archives of this city! 
This epoch Varro makes to coincide with 454, 
A.u.c. Strabo (5, p. 22.) informs us, that the 
country about Ardea was marshy, and the cli- 
mate consequently very unfavorable; which is 
confirmed by Seneca, (Zp. 105.) and Martial, 
(Ep. 4, 60.) Notwithstanding the general un- 
healthiness of the situation, we hear of some 
Roman villas in this district, which, however, 
could only have been occupied in winter. One 
of them belonged to Atticus, the friend of Ci- 
cero. (Corn. Nep.in Att.) Some warm springs, 


strongly impregnated with sulphur, noticed by 
Vitr. (8. 3.) in the vicinity of Ardea, still exis' 
under the name of la Solforata, near the Terre 
di S. Lorenzo, in the direction of Antium 
Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 21.) 

Arpzriccs, [I.a small town of Assyria, 


ARE 

‘forth of Babylon, ‘on the Euphrates, (Herod. 
1, 185.) II. A village in Cissia, about 210 
‘stadia to the north-east of Susa, (6, 119— 
Compare Larcher, ad loc.) It was here that 
the Eretrian captives were settled: see Eretria. ] 
_ [Arpiscus, a river of Thrace, falling into 
the Hebrus at Adrianopolis; now the 4rda.] 

Arpuenna, [now Ardennes, a forest of Gaul, 
‘the longest in that country, reaching, according 
to Cæsar, from the Rhenus and territories 

—of the Treveri to those of the Nervii, upwards 
of 50 miles in length. Others make the extent 
much larger. If it covered the whole of the 
intervening space between the countries of the 
‘Treveri and Nervii, it would greatly exceed 50 
miles. The original Gallic name would seem 
to have been 4r-Denn, i.e. “the profound,” or 
“deep” (forest.) Ar is the article, Den in the 
Kimric, Don in the Bas-Breton, and Domhainn 
in Gaelic, denote respectively, “profound,” 
“thick,” &e. (Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 2, 41.) 
The ground is now in many places cleared, 
and cities built on it. It is divided into 4 dis- 
tricts. Its chief townis Mezieres. Tacit. Ann. 
8, 42.—Ces. B. G. 6, 29.] 

Arpys, a son of Gyges, king of Lydia, who 
reigned 49 years, took Priene, and made war 
‘against Miletus. Herod. 1,16. [Chinton’s Fasti 
Heli. 296. ed. 2.] 

ARELATUM, [CAgiAzroy, Ptol.” Agerarai, Stra- 
‘bo, Arelate, among the Latin writers, and some- 
times Arelas by the poets,) a town of the Salyes 
‘on the east side of the Rhodanus at the place 
where it divides into 3 branches, not far from 
its mouth. Strabo speaks of it as a commer- 
cial emporium, and, according to Pomp, Mela, 
it was one of the richest cities in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis. It was called Sextanorum Colonia, from 
being built by the soldiers of the 6th legion, 
conducted thither as colonists by the father of 
Tiberius. It is now Arles. Mela, 2, 5.—Sue- 
ton. Tib. 4.— Strabo, 4, p. 181.] 

Arxtutus, a celebrated painter of Rome, in 
the age of Augustus, who painted the goddesses 
in the form of his mistress. Plin. 35, 10. 

Arruorïca, [a Celtic term, applied in strict- 
ness to all parts of Gaul, which lay along the 
ocean. As the Romans, however, before Cæsars 
time, knew no other part of the coast except 
‘that between the Pyrenees and the mouth of 
the Garumna, the name with them became re- 
stricted to this portion of the country. (Man- 
nert, 2,112.) The appellation is derived from 
the Gaelic ar (“upon”) and moir (“sea”) 
‘Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 1. p. xxxix.] 

ArxnXcum, [a fortified place on the Rhine, 
in the territories of the Batavi, not far from 
where the river separates to form the Vahalis. 
‘It is now, according to D’ Anv., Aert, or Aerth, 
but Mannert (2, 242.) is in favor of Arnhem. 
Tacit. Hist. 5, 20.] 

Arxopacirs, the judges of the Areopagus, a 
seat of justice on a small eminence at Athens : 
[see Areopagus.] The time, in which this cele- 
brated seat of justice was instituted, is unknown. 
Some suppose that Cecrops, the founder of 
Athens, first established it, while others give 
the credit of it to Cranaus, and others 'to Solo. 
The number of judges, who composed this au- 
gust assembly, is not known. They have been 

limited by some to 9, to 31, to 51, and some- 
times to a greater number, The most worthy 
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and religions of the Aeae were admitted 
as members, and such archons, as had discharged 
their duty with care and faithfulness. In the 
latter ages of the republic, this observance was 
often violated, and we find some of their mem- 
bers of loose and debauched morals. If any of 
them was convicted of immorality, if they were 
seen sitting at a tavern, or had used any inde- 
cent language, they were immediately expelled 
from the assembly, and held in the greatest dis- 
grace, though the dignity of a judge of the 
Areopagus always was for life. The Areopa- 
gites took cognizance of murders, impiety, and 
immoral behaviour, and particularly of idleness, 


which they deemed the cause of all vice. They ` 


watched over the laws ; had the management 
of the public treasury; had the liberty of re- 
warding the virtuous, and of inflicting severe 
punishment on such as blasphemed against the 
gods, or slighted the celebration of the holy 
mysteries; always sat in the open air, because 
they took cognizance of murder, and by their 
laws, it was not permitted for the murderer and 
his accuser to be both under the same roof: 
[see Areopagus.] This custom also might origi- 
nate, because the persons of the judges were 
sacred, and they were afraid of contracting 
pollution by conversing in the same house with 
men, who had been guilty of shedding inno- 
cent blood. They always heard causes and 
passed sentence in the night, that they might 
not be prepossessed in favor of the plaintiff or 
defendant by seeing them. Whatever causes 


were pleaded before them, were to be divested ` 


of all oratory and fine speaking, lest eloquence 
should charm their ears, and corrupt their judg- 
ment. Hence arose the most just and impartial 
decisions, and their sentence was deemed sa- 
cred and inviolable, and the plaintiff and de- 
fendant were equally convinced of its justice. 
The Areopagites generally sat on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th day of every month. [But if any 
business happened, which required dispatch, 
they assembled in the royal portico, Bassduxn 
Srod. Their authority continued in its original 
state, till Pericles, who was refused admittance 
among them, resolved to lessen their conse- 
quence, and destroy their power. From that 
time the morals of the Athenians were corrupted, 
and the Areopagites were no longer conspicuous 
for their virtue and justice; and when they 
censured the debaucheries of Demetrius, one of 
the family of Phalereus, he plainly told them, 
that if they wished to make a reform in Athens, 
they must begin at home. [Tittm. Griech 
Staatsverfass. 228. | 

Arropiaus, [(Ageioraryas, or "Aguas réyosy 
i.e. “the hill of Mars,”) a small eminence at 
Athens, a little distance to the north-west of 
the Acropolis. It was so called, in consequence, 
as it was said, of Mars having been the first 
person tried there, for the murder of Halirrho- 
thius, son of Neptune: (see Areopagite.) This 
celebrated court consisted only of an open space, 
in which was an altar dedicated to Minerva 
Aria, and 2 rude seats of stone for the defendant, 
and his accuser. From Vitr. we learn (2, 1.— 
Compare J. Poll. 8, 10.) that at a later period 
this space was enclosed, and roofed with tiles. 
According to Herod. (8, 52.) the Persians were 
stationed in the Areopagus, when they made 
their attack on the western a i Acropolis. | 
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Arurmus; [a Greek physician of Cappadocia, 
who is supposed to have flourished a. D. 80. We 
have two productions of his remaining : wel 
Airy xal Inpsiwy bttwy xat xeoviwy Maday, “On 
the Causes and Symptoms of Acute and Chro- 
nic Maladies;” and, *x2g) Ocgumeias thiwv xa 
xeovloy ebay, “On the Cure of Acute and 
Chronic Maladies.” The best ed. is that of 
Wigan, Oxon. 1723, fol—The works of this 
most elegant writer, which have come down to 
us, are so truly valuable, as to make us deplore 
the loss, which we have sustained by the muti- 
lations which they have suffered. His language 
is in the highest degree refined, and his de- 
scriptions are uncommonly graphic and accurate. 
For example, what picture could be truer to 
life, than the one, which he has drawn of a pa- 
tient in the last stage of consumption? and 
what description was ever more poetically ele- 
gant than that, which he gives us of the symp- 
toms attending the collapse in ardent fever ?— 
Considering that most probably he was prior to 
Galen, the correctness of his physical views can- 
not but excite our admiration. Thus, in his ac- 
count of Paralysis, he alludes to the distinction be- 
tween the Nerves of Sensation and those of Mus- 
cular motion, which doctrine is handled at great 
length by Galen, (de Usu Partium.) He enu- 
merates Indigestion among the exciting causes 
of Palsy, which seems to be an anticipation of 
a late pretended discovery, that paralysis of the 
limbs is sometimes to be referred to derange- 
ment of the stomach and bowels.—In speaking 
of Epilepsy, he makes mention of the use of 
copper, which medicine has been tried of late 
years in this complaint with manifest advantage. 
—No other ancient writer, with whom we are 
acquainted, gives so correct an account of ulcers 
on the throat and tonsils. His description of 
the various phenomena of mania is very in- 
teresting, and contains the singular case of a 
joiner, who was in his right senses, while em- 
ployed at his profession at work, but no sooner 
left the seat of his employment, than he became 
mad. He gives an interesting account of jaun- 
dice, which he attributes, probably with correct- 
ness, to a variety of causes, but more especially 
to obstruction of the ducts, which convey the 
Bile to the Intestinal Canal. He makes no 
mention, indeed, of gall-stones, nor are they 
mentioned, as we know, by any ancient writer ; 
only Nonnius recommends Lithontriptics for 
the cure of the disease, which might seem to 
imply that he was acquainted with the existence 
of these concretions.—Areteus was fond of ad- 
ministering hellebore, and concludes his work 
with a glowing eulogy on the properties of this 
medicine. ] 

Arrrnusa, I, a nymph of Elis, daughter of 
Oceanus, and one of Diana’s attendants. As 
she returned one day from hunting, she sat 
near the Alpheus, and bathed in the stream. 
The god of the river was enamoured of her, 
and he pursued her over the mountains, and all 
the country, when Arethusa, ready to sink under 
fatigue, implored Diana, who changed her into 
a fountain. The Alpheus immediately mingled 
his streams with hers, and Diana opened g se- 
cret passage under the earth and the sea, where 
the waters of Arethusa disappeared, and rose 
in the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse in Sicily. 
The river Ae followed her also under the 
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sea, and rose also in Ortygia; so that, as my- 
thologists relate, whatever is thrown into the 
Alpheus in Elis, rises again, after some time, 
in the fountain Arethusa, near Syracuse. [Strabo 
takes a great deal of unnecessary trouble in 
proving the impossibility of this story. (See 
Alpheus.) The most important circumstance 
connected with this fountain, is that it was the 
occasion of the isle of Ortygia becoming in- 
habited. Its waters were very sweet, and were 
protected from the overflowing of the sea. Now, 
however, the latter has access to them, and they 
have a salt taste.] Ovid, Met. 5, 10.—Athen. 
J II. A lake of Upper Armenia, near the 
fountains of the Tigris. [According to Pliny, 
it exhaled nitrous vapours, 2, 103.] 

Arcus and ArGEvs, I. a son of Perdiccas, 
who succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
Macedonia. (Justin, 7, 1.) II. a mountain 
of Cappadocia, covered with perpetual snows, 
[and so lofty, that from its summit, according 
to the ancient writers, both the Euxine and the 
Mediterranean seas might be seen; now called 
Argeh-dag ; at its foot stood Mazaca, the capital 
of Cappadocia, called in the time of Tiberius, 
Cæsarea ad Argæum, now Kuisarieh. | 

ARGATHONIUS, [or Arganthonius, a king of 
Gades, who, according to one account, ( Herod. 
1, 163.— Cic. de Sen. 19.) lived 120 years, and 
reigned 80 years of this number. Pliny (7, 48.) 
gives 156 years as theperiod of hisexistence; and 
Sil. Ital. (3, 398.) by poetic licence, 300 years. ] 

ARGENNUM, I. a promontory of Ionia, [near 
Halonessus. II. A promontory of Sicily, on 
the eastern side, now Cape St. Alessio.] 

ArGILETUM, [a street at Rome, which led 
from the Vicus Tuscus to the Forum Olitorium 
and Tiber. The origin of the name is uncer- 
tain. Some accounts derived it from Argus, a 
friend of Evander, said to have been interred 
there; others from the abundance of argilla, or 
clay, found in the vicinity. (Varro, L. L.4, 32.) 
This street appears to have been chiefly tenanted 
by booksellers (Martial, Ep. 118.) and also by 
tailors. (2, 17.) Cicero informs us, (4d Ait. 1, 
14.) that his brother Quintus had a house in 
the Argiletum. Cramer's Anc. Hist. 1, 455.] 

<Arcixus, [the first town on the coast of Bi- 
saltia, in Thrace, beyond Bromiscus, and the 
outlet of the lake Bolbe ; founded by a co- 
lony from Andros, (Thue. 4. 102.) the first 
town, which Xerxes entered after crossing the 
Strymo, (Herod.7, 115.) The Argilians espoused 
the cause of Brasidas, on his arrival in Thrace, 
and were very instrumental in securing his con- 
quest of Amphipolis. Thue. 4, 103.] 

Arcinuss, [small islands below Lesbos, and 
lying off the promontory of Cana, or Catoni in 
Solis. They were rendered famous for the vic- 
tory gained near them by the Athenian fleet 
under Cono, over that of the Lacedemonians in 
the 26th year of the Peloponnesian war, B. c. 
406. Of these 3 islands, the largest had a town 
called Arginusa. They are formed of a white, 
argillaceous soil, and from that circumstance 
took their names, (deyivotss, shining white, fem. 
aoywoeron, contr. oyode.) Compare Heusinger 
ad Cic. Off. 1, 24, 9.] 

AnrcipHONTES, a surname given to Mercury, 
because he kiled the hundred-eyed Argus, by 
order of Jupiter. [Cowper, in his version of 
Homer, uses ““ Argicide,’”’ | 
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Ararpp&t, a nation among the Sauromatians, 
born bald, and with flat noses. [They lived on 
the fruit of a tree called Ponticus, from which, 
when ripe, they made a thick black liquor called 
Aschy, which they drank clear, or mixed with 
milk, Of the husks they prepared a kind of 
ake. No man offered violence to this people ; 
for they were accounted sacred, and had no 
warlike weapon among them. They determined 
the differences, wk k arcse among their neigh- 
Dours, and whoever flea to them for refuge, was 
permitted to live unmolested. (Herod. 4, 23.) 
Were these Argippæi one of the early sacerdotal 
colonies from India, which had settled in the 
wilds of Scythia, and whose peaceful and sacred 
character had secured the regard of the neigh- 
bouring barbarians? (Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 286, 
see Abantes.) From the account given by Herod. 
of the geographical position of the Argippzi, 
Rennell views them as the people, who inha- 
bited the Great Steppe, bordering northward on 
the great chain of mountains, which divides the 
Steppe from SE. to NW., and which separates 
the northern from the southern waters in that 
quarter. The Argippæi would also border east- 
ward on the mountains, which separate the Oigur 
country from the Steppe; or which, perhaps, 
with more propriety, may be regarded as the 
western declivity ofthe elevated region inhabited 
by the Kalmuc Eluths. A part of these moun- 
tains is named Arga and Argia, in Strahlenberg, 
and on the Map of Russia. According to these 
suppositions, the Argippæi must have occupied 
the northern part of the tract, now in the posses- 
sion of the Greater or Eastern Horde of the 
Kirgees. Geogr. of Herod. 134.] 

Arciva, a surname of Juno, worshipped at 
Argos. Æn.3, 547. 

Araivi, the inhabitants of the city of Argos, 
and the neighbouring country. The word is 
indiscriminately applied by the poets to all the 
inhabitants of Greece. 

Arco, the name of the famous ship, which 
carried Jaso and his 54 companions to Colchis, 
when they resolved to recover the golden fleece. 
The derivation of the word Argo has been often 
disputed. Some derive it from Argos, the per- 
son who first proposed the expedition, and built 
the ship. Others maintain that it was built at 
Argos, whence its name. Cic. Tusc. 1, 20. calls 
it Argo, because it carried Grecians, commonly 
called Argives. Diod. S. 4, derives the word 
from’ Zeyis, which signifies swift. Ptol. says, 
but falsely, that Hercules built the ship, and 
called it Argo, after a son of Jaso, who bore the 
game name. The ship Argo had 50 oars. Ac- 
cording to many authors, she had a beam on her 
prow, cut in the forest of Dodona by Minerva, 
which had the power of giving oracles to the 
Argonauts, and which also occasioned the death 
of Jaso: see Jaso. This ship was the first, 
which ever sailed on the sea, as some report. 
After the expedition was finished, Jaso ordered 
her to be drawn aground at the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth,¥and consecrated to the god of the sea. 
The poets made her a constellation in heaven. 
Hygin. 14. A. P. 2,37 —Catull. de N, P. et Th. 
— Val. FI. 1, 93. &e.—Phaædr. 4, 6.— Seneca in 
Medea—Apol. Rh.—Apollod, 1.—Cic. de N.D. 
—Plin. 7, 56.—Manil. 1. 

Arcoricus snus, a bay on the coast of Ar- 
golis, [now the Gulf of Napoli. } 
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Aradris, [a country of Peloponnesus, to the 
east of Arcadia, It is properly a neck of land, 
deriving its name from its capital city Argos, 
and extending in a south-easterly direction from 
Arcadia 54 miles into the sea, where it termi- 
nates in the promontory of Scilleum. Many 
and important associations of the heroic age are 
connected with this country. Here was Tiryns, 
from whence Hercules departed at the com- 
mencement of his labors; Mycene, the royal 
city of Agamemno, the most powerful and 
most unhappy of kings; Nemea, celebrated for 
its games instituted) in honor of Neptune. But 
the glory of its early history does not seem to 
have animated Argos. No Themistocles, no 
Agesilaus, was ever counted among its citizens; 
and though it possessed a territory of no incon- 
siderable extent, it never assumed a rank among 
the first of the Grecian states, but was rather 
the passive object of foreign policy. (Heeren’s 
Pol. of Gr. 19.) | See Aree 

Argo, one of the descendants of Hercules, 
who reigned in Lydia 505 years before Gyges. 
Herod. 1, 7. 

ArconauTs, a name given to those ancient 
heroes, who went with Jaso on board the ship 
Argo to Colchis, about 79 years before the tak- 
ing of Troy, or 1263 s.c. [See at the end of 
this article.] The causes of this expedition arose 
from the following circumstance :—Athamas, 
king of Thebes, had married Ino, the daughter 
of Cadmus, whom he divorced to marry Ne- 
phele, by whom he had 2 children, Phryxus and 
Helle. As Nephele was subject to certain fits of 
madness, Athamas repudiated her, and took a 2d. 
time Ino, by whom he had soon after two sons, 
Learchus and Melicerta. As the children of 
Nephele were to succeed to their father by right 
of birth, Ino conceived an immortal hatred 
against them, and she caused the city of Thebes 
to be visited by a pestilence, by poisoning all 
the grain, which had been sown in the earth. 
On this the oracle was consulted; and, ‘as it 
had been corrupted by means of Ino, the answer 
was, that Nephele’s children should be immo- 
lated to the gods. Phryxus was apprised of this, 
and he immediately embarked with his sister 
Helle, and fled to the court of Æetes, king of 
Colchis, one of his near relations. In the voyage 
Helle died, and Phryxus arrived safe at Colchis, 
and was received with kindness by the king. 
The poets have embellished the flight of Phryxus, 
by supposing that he and Helle fied through the 
air on a ram, which had a golden fleece and 
wings, and was endowed with faculties of speech. 
This ram, as they say, was the offspring of 
Neptune’s amours, under the form of a ram, 
with the nymph Theophane. As they were 
going to be sacrificed, the ram took them on his 
back, and instantly disappeared in the air. On 
their way Helle was giddy, and fell into that 
part of the sea, which from her was called the 
Hellespont. When Phryxus came to Colchis, 
he sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, or, according to 
others, to Mars, to whom he also dedicated the 
golden fleece. . He soon after married Chalciope, 
the daughter of Æetes; but his father-in-law 
envied him the possession of the golden fleece, 
and therefore, to obtain it, he murdered him. 
Some time after this event, when Jaso, the son 
of Æso, demanded of his uncle Pelias the crown, 
which he usurped, (see Kag aso, Æso,) Pelias 
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said that he would restore it to him, provided 
he avenged the death of their common relation 
Phryxus, whom Æetes had basely murdered in 
Colchis, Jaso, who was in the vigor of youth, 


and of an ambitious soul, cheerfully undertook 


the expedition, and embarked with all the young 
rinces of Greece in theship Argo, [The Argo 
ook her departure from Aphete at the entrance 
of the Sinus Pagasius or Pelasgicus ; now retio. | 
They stopped at the island of Lemnos, where 
they remained 2 years, and raised a new race 
of men from the Lemnian women, who had 
murdered their husbands: (see Hypsipyle.) 
After they had left Lemnos, they visited Samo- 
thrace, where they offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and thence passed to Troas, and Cyzicum, 
Here they met with a favorable reception from 
Cyzicus, the king of the country. The night 
after their departure, they were driven back by a 
storm again on the coast of Cyzicum, and the 
inhabitants, supposing them to be their enemies 
the Pelasgi, furiously attacked them. In this 
nocturnal engagement the slaughter was great, 
and Cyzicus was killed by the hand of Jaso, 
who, to expiate the murder, which he had igno- 
rantly committed, buried him in a magnificent 
manner, and offered a sacrifice to the mother of 
the gods, to whom he built a temple on mount 
Dindymus. From Cyzicum they visited Be- 
brycia, otherwise called Bithynia, where Pollux 
accepted the challenge of Amycus, king ofthe 
country, in the combat of the cestus, and slew 
him. They were driven from Bebrycia, by a 
storm, to Salmydessa, on the coast of Thrace, 
where they delivered Phineus, king of the place, 
from the persecution of the harpies, Phineus 
directed their course through the Cyanean rock, 
or Symplegades, (see Cyanew,) and they safely 
entered the Euxine sea. They visited the coun- 
try of the Mariandynians, where Lycus reigned, 
and lost 2 of their companions, Idmo, and Ti- 
phys their pilot. After they had left this coast, 
they were driven on the island of Arecia, where 
they found the children of Phryxus, whom 
Aetes, their grandfather, had sent to Greece to 
take possession of their father’s kingdom, From 
this island they at last arrived safe in Æa, the 
capital of Colchis. Jaso explained the causes 
of his yoyage to Aletes, but the conditions, on 
which he was to recover the golden fleece, were 
so hard, that the Argonauts must have perished 
in the attempt, had not Medea, the king’s daugh- 
ter, fallen in love with their leader. She had a 
conference with Jaso, and after mutual oaths of 
fidelity in the temple of Hecate, Medea pledged 
herself to deliver the Argonauts from her father’s 
hard conditions, if Jaso married her, and carried 
her with him to Greece. He was to tame 2 
bulls, which had brazen feet and horns, and 
which yomited clouds of fire and smoke, and to 
tie them to a plough made of adamant stone, 
and to plough a field of 2 acres of ground never 
before cultivated. After this he was to sow in 
the plain the teeth of a dragon, from which an 
armed multitude were to rise up, and to be all 
destroyed by his hands. This done, he was to 
kill an ever-watchful dragon, which was at the 
bottom of the tree, on which the golden fleece 
was suspended. All these labors were to 
be performed in 1 day ; and Medea’s assistance 
whose knowledge of herbs, magic, and potions 
* was Hp paralleled, Gasihy extricated Jaso from all 
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danger, to the astonishment and. terror of his 
companions, and of Adetes, and the people of 
Colchis, who had assembled to be spectators of 
this wonderful action. He tamed the bulls with 
ease, ploughed the field, sowed the dragon’s 
teeth ; and when the armed men sprang from 
the earth, he threw a stone in the midst of them, 
and they immediately turned their weapons one 
against the other, till they all perished. After 
this he went to the dragon, and by means of en- 
chanted herbs, and a draught, which Medea had 
given him, he lulled the monster to sleep, and 
obtained the golden fleece, and immediately set 
sail with Medea. He was soon pursued by Ab- 
syrtus, the king’s son, who came up to them, 
and was seized and murdered by Jaso and Medea, 
The mangled limbs of Absyrtus were strewed in 
the way, through which Æetes was to pass, that 
his farther pursuit might be stopped. After the 
murder of Absyrtus, they entered the Palus Mzo- 
tis, and, by pursuing their course towards the 
left, according to the foolish account of poets, 
who were ignorant of geography, they came 
to the island Peucestes, and to that of Circe. 
[The belief for a long time prevailed, that 
there was a communication between the Pa- 
lus Meotis and the Oceanus, or earth-encom- 
passing stream. This communication, the 
old poets made to be a narrow passage or strait, 
but later writers the river Tanais. The writer 
of the Orphic Argonautics makes the Argonauts 
pass up the Phasis into the Palus Meotis, 
thence into the main Oceanus, and thence di- 
recting their course to the west, to come to the 
British isles and the Atlantic, and to reach at 
last the columns of Hercules.] Circe informed 
Jaso, that the cause of all his calamities arose 
from the murder of Absyrtus, of which she re- 
fused to expiate him, Soon after they entered 
the Mediterranean by the columns of Hercules, 
and passed the straits of Charybdis and Scylla, 
where they must have perished, had not Tethys, 
the mistress of Peleus, one of the Argonauts, 
delivered them, They were preserved from the 
Sirens by the eloquence of Orpheus, and arrived 
in the island of the Phzacians, where they met 
the enemy’s fleet, which had continued their 
pursuit by a different course. It was therefore 
resolved that Medea should be restored, if she 
had“hot been actually married to Jaso; but the 
wife of Alcinous, the king of the country, being 
appointed umpire between the Colchians and 
Argonauts, had the marriage privately consum- 
mated by night, and declared that the claims of 
Actes to Medea were now void. From Pheacia 
the Argonauts came to the bay of Ambracia, 
whence they were driven by a storm on the coast 
of Africa, and after many disasters, at last came 
in sight of the promontory of Malea in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where Jaso was purified of the mur- 
der of Absyrtus, and soon after arrived safe in 
Thessaly. The impracticability of such a voy- 
age is well known, Apoll. Rh. gives another 
account, equally improbable. He says, that 
they sailed from the Euxine up one of the mouths 
ofthe Danube, and that Absyrtus pursued them 
by entering another mouth of the river. After 
they had continued their voyage for some 
leagues, the waters decreased, and they were 
obliged to carry the ship Argo across the coun- 
try to the Adriatic, upwards of 150 miles. Here 


they met with Absyrtus, who had pursued the 
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same measures, and conveyed his ships in 
like manner over the land. Absyrtus was im- 
mediately put to death ; and soon after the beam 
of Dodona, (see Argo,) gave an oracle, that 
Jaso should never return home, if he was not 
previously purified of the murder. On this they 
sailed to the island of Æa, where Circe, who was 
the sister of Æetes, expiated him without know- 
ing whohe was, There isa 3d tradition, which 
maintains, that they returned to Colchis a 2d 
time, and visited many places of Asia, This 
famous expedition has been celebrated in the 
ancient ages of the world; it has employed the 
pen of many writers, and among the historians, 
Diod. §., Strabo, Apoll., and Justin; and 
among the poets, Onomacritus, more generally 
called Orpheus, Apollon. Rh., Pindar, and Val. 
Flaccus, have extensively given an account of 
its most remarkable particulars. The number 
of the Argonauts is not exactly known; the fol- 
lowing list is drawn from the various authors, 
who have made mention of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. Jaso, sonof Also, as is well known, 
was the chief of the rest. His companions were 
Acastus son of Pelias, Actor son of Hippasus, 
Admetus son of Pheres, Aisculapius son of 
Apollo, Ætalides son of Mercury and Eupoleme, 
Almenus son of Mars, Amphiaraus son of 
cleus, Amphidamus son of Aleus, Amphio 
son of Hyperasius, Anceus son of Lycurgus, 
and another of the same name, Arcus, Argus 
the builder of the ship Argo, Argus son of 
Phryxus, Armenus, Ascalaphus son of Mars, 
Asterio son of Cometes, Asterius son of Neleus, 
Augeas son of Sol, Atalanta daughter of Scho- 
neus, disguised in a man’s dress, Autolycus son 
of Mercury, Azorus, Buphagus, Butes son of 
Teleo, Calais son of Boreas, Canthus son of 
Abas, Castor son of Jupiter, Cenens son of 
Elatus, Cepheus son of Aleus, Cius, Clytius, 
and Iphitus, sons of Eurythus, Coronus, Deu- 
calio son of Minos, Echio son of Mercury and 
Antianira, Ergynus son of Neptune, Euphemus 
son of Neptune and Macionassa, Eribotes, Eu- 
ryalus son of Cisteus, Eurydamas and Eurythio 
sons of Iras, Eurytas son of Mercury, Glaucus, 
Hercules son of Jupiter, Idas son of Aphareus, 
Ialmenus son of Mars, Idmo son of Abas, 
Jolaus son of Iphiclus, [phiclus son of Thestius, 
Iphiclus son of Philacus, Iphis son of Alector, 
Lynceus son of Aphareus, Iritus son of Naubo- 
lus, Laertes son of Arcesius, Laocoo, Leodatus 
son of Bias, Leitus son of Alector, Meleager son 
of GEneus, Menetius son of Actor, Mopsus, son 
of Amphycus, Nauplius son of Neptune, Neleus 
the brother of Pelias, Nestor son of Nelens, 
Oileus the father of Ajax, Orpheus son of Œa- 
ger, Palemo son of Ætolus, Peleus -and Tela- 
mo sons of Æacus, Periclymenes son of Neleus, 
Peneleus son of Hipalmus, Philoctetes son of 
Powan, Phlias, Pollux son of Jupiter, Polyphe- 
mus son of Elates, Pæas son of Thaumacus, 
Phanus son of Bacchus, Phalerus son of Alco, 
Phocas and Priasus sons of Ceneus one of the 
Lapithe, Talaus, Tiphys son of Aginus, Sta- 
philus son of Bacchus, 2 of the name of Iphitus, 
Theseus son of Aigeus, with his friend Piri- 
thous. Among these Æsculapius was physi- 
cian, and Tiphys was pilot. [Bryant considers 
the account of the Argo a manifest tradition 
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pedition was an embassy sent by the Greeks, 
during the intestine divisions of Egypt, in the 
reign of Amenophis or Memno, to persuade the 
nations on the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
Euxine to revolt from Egypt, and shake off the 
yoke imposed by Sesostris. Many consider it to 
have been a mere commercial enterprise. Dr. 
Gillies is of opinion thatit was prompted merely 
by a wish on the part of the young chieftains of 
Greece to visit foreign parts, and retort on their 
inhabitants the injuries, which Greece had suf- 
fered from strangers. Dr. Hager (Panthéon 
Chinois, c.11. Class. Journ. 179.) conjectures, 
that the golden fleece of antiquity was nothing 
more than raw silk, which, in its natural state, 
often resembles gold in color, appearing like so 
many fine threads of that metal. Knight con- 
siders the whole story a mere fable, and sup- 
poses the germ to have been derived, not from 
any vague traditions of the universal deluge, but 
from some symbolical composition of the plas- 
tic spirit on the waters, which was signified 
in so many various ways in the emblematical. 
language of ancient art :—“ The infant Perseus, 
floating in an ark or box with his mother, is pro- 
bably from a composition of the same kind; © 
Isis and Horus being represented enclosed in 
this manner on the mystic or Isiac hands ; and. 
the Egyptians representing the son in a boat, 
instead of a chariot; from which boat being 
carried in procession on men’s shoulders, as it 
often appears in their sculptures, and being or- 
namented with symbols of Ammo taken from 
the ram, probably arose the fable of the Argo- 
nautic expedition ; of which there is not a trace 
in the genuine parts of either of the Homeric 
poems, the 4 lines in Od. 12, 69—72. being ma- 
nifestly interpolated. The Colchians, indeed, 
were supposed to be a colony of Egyptians, 
(Herod. 2, 104.) and it is possible that there 
might be so much truth in the story, as that a 
party of Greek pirates carried off a golden 
figure of their god : but, had it been an expedi- 
tion of any splendor or importance, it certainly 
would have been noticed in the repeated men- 
tion, which is made of the heroes said to have 
been concerned in it.” (Inq. into the Symba 
Lang. of Anc. Art and Myth. § 220.— Class. 
Journ. 53, 75.) The only objection to this 
mode of explaining the story is, that the Egyp- 
tian origin of the Colchians is far from being a 
settled point: Colchis would rather seem to have 
been colonised from India. (Ritter’s Vorhalle, 
p. 143. 159, 204. &c.) This difficulty, however, 
may easily be obviated, by supposing the reli- 
gions of Egypt and India to have proceeded. 
from one common source, and by tracing that 
source to Iran or ancient Persia : see India. | 
Arcos, (sing. neut, et Argi, mase, pl.) |I. the 
capital of Argolis, situate on the river Inachus; 
and generally regarded as the most ancient city 
of Greece. (Diod. S. 1,17.) Its early pros4 
perity and commercial connexion with the Phe- 
nicians are attested by Herod. (l, 1.) The 
walls of the city were constructed of massive 
blocks of stone, a mode of building generally 
attributed tothe Cyclopes, (Eurip. Tro. 1087.— 
Here. F. 15.) but which evidently shews. the 
Pelasgic origin of the place, It was also pro- 
tected by 2 citadels, situated on towering rocks, 


from the ark of Noah, (Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 420.) | and surrounded by fortifications equally strong. 


Sir Is. Newton thinks that the 


Argonautic ex- | The principal one was named oo (Strabo 
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8, p.370.—Liv. 34, 25.) When the tour of 
Greece was made by Paulus Æmilius, after the 
victory of Pydna, Argos was one of the cities, 
which most attracted his attention from its size’ 
and opulence. (Liv. 45, 27.—Polyb. 30, 15.) 
In the time of Strabo it was inferior only to 
Sparta in extent and population, (8. p. 377.) and 
from the description of Paus. it is evident that, 
when he visited this celebrated town, it was 
adorned with many sumptuous buildings, and 
noble works of art. Argos produced some of 
the first sculptors of Greece, among whom were 
Ageladas, the master of Phidias, and Polycletus, 
who surpassed all the artists of antiquity in cor- 
rectness of design. Music was also highly cul- 
tivated in this city ; and, as early as the reign 
of Darius, the Argives, according to Herod., 
were accounted the first musicians of the age, 
(8, 131.) Argos, if we follow the common tra- 
dition, was founded by Inachus, B. c. 1856. On 
the arrival of Danaus, who is said to have come 
from Egypt, the inhabitants changed their an- 
cient appellation of Pelasgi to that of Danai. 
(Eurip. Archel. fr. 2.—Compare Strabo, 8, 
p- 371.) At that time the whole of what was 
afterwards called Argolis, acknowledged the 
authority of one sovereign, but, after the lapse 
of 2 generations, a division took place, by which 
Argos and its territory were allotted to Acrisius, 
the lineal descendant of Danaus, while Tiryns 
and the maritime country became the inherit- 
ance of his brother Pretus. A 3d kingdom 
was subsequently established by Perseus, son of 
the former, who founded Mycene; but these 
were all finally re-united in the person of Atreus, 
son of Pelops; who, having been left regent by 
his nephew Eurystheus, during his expedition 
against the Heraclide, naturally assumed the 
sovereign power after his death. Atreus thus 
acquired, in right of the houses of Pelops and 
Perseus, which he represented, possession of 
nearly the whole of Peloponnesus, which am- 
ple territory he transmitted to his son Aga- 
memno, who is called by Homer sovereign of 
all Argos and the islands. (id. 2, 107.—Thuc. 
1, 9.— Strabo, 8, p. 372.) After the death of 
Agamemno the crown descended to Orestes, 
and subsequently to his son Tisamenes, who 
was forced to evacuate the throne by the inva- 
sion of the Dorians and Heraclidz 80 years after 
the siege of Troy. (Paus. 2, 18.) Temenns, 
the lineal descendant of Hercules, now became 
the founder of a new dynasty ; but the Argives, 
having acquired a taste for liberty, curtailed so 
much the power of their sovereigns, as to leave 
them but the name and semblance of kings : at 
length, having deposed Meltas, the last of the 
Temenic dynasty, they changed the constitution 
into a republican government. (2, 19.) As to 
the inward organization of this government, we 
only know, that in Argos, a senate, a college of 
80 men, and magistrates stood at the head. 
In the time of the Achxan league the first offi- 
cer of the state appears to have been elected by 
the people. (Liv. 32,25.) The Argives, after 
the establishment of their republican form of 
government, were engaged in frequent hostili- 
ties with the Spartans, each people claiming the 
possession of the small district of Cynuria. In 
the reign of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, the 
Axgives met with a total defeat, and Argos 
itself was a oe from the enemy by the 
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daring courage of a female, Telesilla, who in 

cited the rest of the population, and even those 
of her own sex, to take up arms in defence of 
their city. (Paus. 2.20.) Subsequently, how-' 
ever, the slaves of Argos, taking advantage of 
the enfeebled state of the country, openly re- 
belled, and, overturning the existing govern- 
ment, retained the sovereign power in their own 


| hands, till the sons of their former masters, ar- 


riving at the age of manhood, expelled them 
from the city. It was partly owing to these in- 
ternal commotions, and partly also the jealousy, 
which subsisted between the Argives and the 
Lacedemonians, that the former took no part in 
the Persian war. Not long after the termina- 
tion of this war, the Argives, actuated by mo- 
tives of envy against the Mycenzeans, who had 
distinguished themselves at Thermopylæ, made 
war on that people, and, after taking Mycene, 
finally destroyed that city, B. c. 468. (Diod. S. 
11, 65.— Paws. 2, 16.) At a subsequent period, 
we find the Argives uniting with the Athenians, 
Corinthians, and other powers against the Spar- 
tans. The judicious measures, however, pursued 
by king Agis and the Spartan allies, frustrated 
the operations of their Argive foes, and had the 
Lacedemonian king pressed his advantage, the 
latter must have been totally routed. The fol- 
lowing year the hostile armies met in the plains 
of Mantinea, where a decisive battle was fought,’ 
which ended in the total defeat of the Argives 
and their allies. This event dissolved the con- 
federacy against the Lacedemonians; and the 
Argives not only made peace with that people, 
but were even persuaded by them to convert their 
hitherto democratical constitution into an aristo- 
cracy. (Thue.5,65.) Notlong after, however, 
acounter-revolution took place, when the people 
revolted, and, after overpowering the oligarchical 
party, entered once more into an alliance with 
Athens. Having obtained the assistance of that 
power, they now erected long walls, extending 
from the city to the sea, which insured to them 
a constant communication with their allies by 
means of that element. (5.82.) The Argives, 
induced by gratitude for the interest which Alci- 
biades had taken in their affairs, jomed the 
Sicilian expedition, (6, 29.) and even after the 
disastsous termination of that enterprise, they 
continued to support the Athenian cause, till the 
defeat sustained near Miletus, obliged them to 
recall their forces. Argos, adhering to the 
principle of opposing the aggrandizement of 
Sparta, joined the league, which was afterwards 
set on foot against that power by the influence 
of Persia; and furnished troops for the battles 
of Nemea, Coronea, and the other engagements 
which took place during what is usually termed 
the Corinthian war, which was concluded by the 
peace of Antalcidas. On the renewal of hostili- 
ties between the Beotians and Lacedemonians, 
the Argives again joined the former, and fought 
at the battle of Mantinea. (Xen. Hist. Gr. 7, 
5.) After this period no event of interest or 
importance occurs in the history of Argos until 
the unsuccessful attempt made to surprise and 
capture that city by Pyrrhus. This prince being 
then at war with Antigonus Gonatas, whom he 
had driven from Macedonia, having failed in the 
enterprize meditated against Sparta, marched 
rapidly on Argos, which he reached during the 
night, and had already penetrated into the town, 
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when succors arrived from Antigonus; Pyrrhus 
being soon after slain, his troops were all destroyed 
or made prisoners. (Plut. Pyrrh.—Paus. 1, 13. 
—Strabo, 8, p.377.) Argos, like other Pelopon- 
nesian states, became afterwards subject to the 
domination of a tyrant; but when, by the talents 
and energy of Aratus, Corinth and Sicyo had 
- been emancipated, Aristomachus, who then 
reigned in the former city, voluntaril abdicated 
his authority, and persuaded the Argives to join 
the Achean league. (Polyb. 2, 44.) During 
the momentary success obtained by Cleomenes, 
Argos fell into the hands of that prince, but it 
was presently recovered by the Achzans, and 
continued to form part of their confederacy till 
its final dissolution by the Romans. (2, 52.— 
Strabo, ¿. c.) The population of Argolis was 
divided into 3 classes, consisting of citizens, in- 
habitants of the country, or zegioo, and slaves 
or vassals called yuzvires. (Aristot. Rep. 5, 2, 
8.—Pollux, 3, 83.) The number of the first 
class might amount to 16,000, being nearly equal 
to that of the Athenian citizens. (Lys. ap. Dionys. 
H. 531.) The free part of the population may 
therefore be estimated at 65,000 souls, to which 
if we add the xeg/axo: and slaves, we shall have 
an aggregate of nearly 110,000 persons. ( Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hell. 426—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 9, 
226.) II. Pelasgicum, a city of Thessaly, of 
Pelasgic origin, as its name indicates. It is ge- 
nerally supposed to have been identical with 
Larissa on the Peneus. Strabo (9, p. 440.) in- 
forms us, that there was once a city, named 
Argos, close to Larissa. (Heyne ad Il. 6, 457.) 
III. Oresticum, a city of Macedonia, in the 
district Orestis, and territory of the Oreste. 
Jts foundation was ascribed by tradition to 
Orestes, son of Agamemno. (Strabo, 7. p. 
326.—Theag. Maced. ap. Steph. B. vv. Ogtorat, 
”Agyos.)— 1V. A city of Acarnania, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Ambracian gulf, 
in the territory of the Amphilochi; founded by 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, on his return 
from Troy, who named it after his native city, 
the more celebrated Argos of Peloponnesus, 
(Thuc. 2, 68.) Ephorus, however, gave a some- 
what different account, affirming that Argos im 
Acarnania owed its origin to Alemzo, by whom 
it was named Amphilochium after his brother 
Amphilochus. (Apollod. 3,7.— Strabo, 7. p. 326. 
—Dicearch. 46.) What relates to the more 
certain epoch of its history, is derived entirely 
from the great historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, who informs us that Argos was originally 
by far the largest and most powerful town of the 
country : but that its citizens, having experienced 
many calamities, admitted the Ambraciots, their 
neighbours, into their society, from whom they 
acquired the knowledge of the Grecian language, 
as it was spoken at thattime. The Ambraciots, 
however, at length gaining the ascendancy, pro- 
ceeded to expel the original inhabitants, who, too 
weak to avenge their wrongs, placed themselves 
under the protection of the Acarnanians. These, 
with the aid of the Athenians, commanded by 
Phormio, recovered Argos by force, and reduced 
to slavery all the Ambraciots, who fell into their 
hands. "The Ambraciots made several attempts 
to retrieve their loss, but without effect. Many 
years subsequent to this we find Argos, together 
with Ambracia, in the possession of the Ætolians; 
and, on the surrender of the latter town to the 
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Romans, we arè informed by Livy, that the con- 
sul M. Fulviusremoved his army to Argos, where, 
being met by the AStolian deputies, a treaty was 
concluded, subject to the approbation of the senate. 
(Liv.38,9.— Polyb. fr. 22,13.) Argos, at alater 
period, contributed to the formation of the colony 
of Nicopolis, and became itself deserted. The 
ruins of the city have been visited by several 
travellers, but Dr. Holland’s account is perhaps 
the most circumstantial. He describes them as 
situated at the south-eastern extremity of the 
gulf of Arta, on one of the hills, which forms an 
insulated ridge running back in a south-east di- 
rection from the bay. The walls, forming the 
principal object in these ruins, skirt along nearly 
the whole extent of the ridge, including an ob- 
long irregular area, about a mile in its greatest 
length, but of much smaller breadth. The struc- 
ture of these walls is Cyclopian; they are of 
great thickness, and on the eastern side, where 
built with the most regularity, are still perfect. 
to the height of more than 20 feet. (Holland's 
Travels, 2,224.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 2,10.)] 

Araus, I. a son of Arestor, whence he is often 
called Arestorides. He married Ismene, the 
daughter of the Asopus. As he had 100 eyes, 
of which only two were asleep at one time, Juno 
set him to watch Io, whom Jupiter had changed 
into a heifer ; but Mercury, by order of Jupiter, 
slew him, by lulling all his eyes asleep with the 
sound of his lyre. Juno put the eyes of Argus 
on the tail of the peacock, a bird sacred to her di- 
vinity. Moschus.—Ovid, Met. 1, 12). erer 
pert —Apollod. 1, 9.2, 1. II. A son of Da- 
naus, who built the ship Argo. III. A dog of 
Ulysses, who knew his master after an absence 
of 20 years. Od. 17, 300. 

Areynnis,aname of Venus, which shereceived 
from Argynnus, a favorite youth of Agamemno, 
drowned in the Cephissus. Propert. 3, 5, 52. 

Ara¥ra, a nymph greatly beloved by a shep- 
herd called Selimnus. She was changed into a 
fountain, and the shepherd into ariver of the 
same name, whose waters make lovers forget the 
object of their affections : see Selimnus. Paus. 
7, 23. 

ARGYRASPÍDES, [a name given to the troops 
of Alexander, from the silver plates added by 
him to their shields, when about to invade India. 
There is some doubt, whether the name in ques- 
tion was confined to a particular corps of Alex- 
ander’s invading army, or to the whole. The 
latter opinion appears to be the more correct one. 
Schmieder, ad Curt. 4, 13, 27. 8,5, 4. Justin, 


12, 7.] i 
‘Ara¥ra, [I. a city of Achaia to the east of 
Patre. II. A town of India, and the metro- 


polis of the island Jabadios, or Sumatra ; called 
by Ptol. Argentea, and its site corresponds, ac- 
cording to D’Anv. with the modern Ashem. | 
Arayriea, [the more ancient name of Arpi : 
see ama 
Arta, [the name given to a country of large 
extent, answering to the present Khorasin in 
some degree. It comprised several provinces, 
and was bounded on the west by Media, on the 
north by Hyrcania and Parthia, on the east by 
Bactria, and on the south by Carmania and 
Gedrosia. The capital was Artacoana, now 
Herat. The student will find some curious spe- 
culations on the name Aria in Rhode, (Heiżige 
Sage der Baktrer, Meder, e ee p. 69.) 
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According to this writer, the term Aria embraced, 


at one time, the countries of Sogdiana, Bactria, | 


Media, and Persia, and only became limited in 
its application at a late period, The name, in- 
deed, would seem to point to the earliest times: 
it occurs, however, in this acceptation, not in a 
simple, but compound fosm; as Ari-ene, Ari-ema, 
&c. from which come the latter forms of Jran 
or Irman. Fromthese data we may account for 
the statement of Herod. (7, 62.) that the Medes 
were anciently called Arii, ("Agm or” Ages.) The 
same writer places in the neighbourhood of Sog- 
diana a people whom he calls Arii, (”Agzia.) 
Diod. S. makes mention of this same people un- 
der the name of Ariani, (’Age/avai,) not Arimaspi, 
CAgizaczo,) as the common text has it, and 
speaks of their lawgiver Zathraustes, (Zere- 
toschtré, i. e. Zoroaster).] II. The wife of 
Petus Cexcinna, of Padua, a Roman senator, who 
was accused of conspiracy against Claudius, and 
carried to Rome by sea. She accompanied him, 
and in the boat stabbed herself, and presented 
the sword to her husband, who followed her ex- 
ample. Plin.7. 

Arape, daughter of Minos 2d, king of 
Crete, by Pasiphae: [see at the end of this ar- 
ticle.) She fell in love with Theseus, who was 
shut up in the labyrinth to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, and gave to hima clue of thread, by 
which he extricated himself from the difficult 
windings of his confinement. After he had 
conquered the Minotaur, he carried her away 
according to the promise, which he had made, 
and married her; but when he arrived at the 
island of Naxos, he forsook her, though she was 
already pregnant, and repaid his love with the 
most endearing tenderness. Ariadne was so dis- 
consolate on being abandoned by Theseus, that 
she hung herself according to some; but Plut. 
says that she lived many years after, and had 
some children by Onarus, the priest of Bacchus, 
According to some writers, Bacchus loved her 
after Theseus had forsaken her, and he gave to 
her a crown of 7 stars, which, after her death, 
was made a constellation. The Argives shewed 
Ariadne’s tomb, and when one of their temples 
was repaired, her ashes were found in an earth- 
em urn. Homer, Od, 11, 320. says, that Diana 
detained Ariadne at Naxos. Plui. Thes-— Ovid, 
Met, 8, 2.—Her.10.—De Art. Am. 2.— Fast. 3, 
462.— Catull. de N. P. et Th. 61.— Hygin, 14, 43, 
270.—Apoliod. 3, 1.—[“ Ariadne, the fabled 
wife of Bacchus, is a personage, concerning 
whom there has been more confusion of history 
and allegory than concerning almost any other. 
Neither she, nor Bacchus, nor Theseus, appear 
to have been known to the author of the Iliad ; 
the lines concerning them all three being 
manifestly spurious: but in the Odyssey, 
she is said to have been the daughter of 
Minos, carried away from Crete by Theseus. to 
Athens, where she was killed by Diana, that is, 
died suddenly. Such appears to have been the 
plainsenseof the passage, accordin gtoits true and 
original reading ; but Theseus having become a 
deified and symbolical personage, Ariadne became 
so likewise ; and was therefore fabled to have bees 
deserted by him in the island of Naxos, where 
Bacchus found and married her 3 in consequence 
of which she became the female personification 
of the attribute, which he represented ; and, ag 
such, iiur" iai in the symbolical mo- 
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numents of art, with all the accéssary and chaa ` 
racteristic emblems.” (Knight’s Ing. into the 
Symb. Lang. of Anc. Art and Myth. § 99.— 
Class. Journ. 24, 222.) Creuzer, on the other 
hand, sees in Ariadne, as represented in ancient 
sculpture, now sunk in mournful slumber, and 
again awakened, joyous, and raised to the skies, 
an emblem of immortality. But Ariadne, ac- 
cording to the same beautiful conception of her 
character, is not merely the symbol of conso- 
lation in death; the clue in her hand, with 
which she guided Theseus through the mazes 
of the labyrinth, ranks her also among the class 
of the Parca, She is Proserpina-Venus. She 
presides over the birth and death of our species. 
She guides the soul through the winding laby- 
rinth of life ; she leads it forth again to freedom, 
and a new existence. Creuzer’s Symb. 4,116.] 

Arrævs, [an officer in the army of Cyrus 
the Younger, the next in command to that 
prince over the Asiatic portion of his forces. 
After the battle of Cunaxa, the Greeks in the 
army of Cyrus offered to place him on the 
throne of Persia, but he declined it, and went 
over to Artaxerxes with his troops. (Xen. Anab. 
1, 8,3.) The Eton MS. has ’ Agioraios, (Aris- 
tæus,) in place of ’Agizios, (Ariæus.) The copy- 
ist intended, perhaps, to write ’Agidaios, (Aris 
dæus,) as Diod. S, (14, 22.) has it. Wessel. ad 
Diod, l. c-—Sturz. Lex. Xen.] 

Arzamnes, a king of Cappadocia, son of Ari- 
arathes 3d. 

Armnras, [a king of Scythia, who, in order 
to ascertain the number of the Scythians, com- 
manded each of his subjects, on pain of death, 
to bring to him the point of an arrow. So great 
a number was collected, that, resolving to leave 
a monument of the thing, he caused a large 
bowl of brass to be made out of them, and dedi- 
cated this in a spot of land between the Bory- 
sthenes and the Hypanis, called Exampzus, 
Herod. 4, 81.] 

_ Anararugs, I. a king of Cappadocia, who 
joined Darius Ochus in his expedition against 
Kgypt, where he acquired much glory. ——HII. 
His nephew, the 2d of that name, defended his 
kingdom against Perdiceas, the general of 
Alexander; but he was defeated and hung on 
a erogs in the 81st year of his age, 321 B. c: 
III. His son, Ariarathes the 3d, escaped 
the massacre, which attended his father, and 
his followers ; and, after the death of Perdiccas, 
he recovered Cappadocia, by conquering Amyn- 
tas, the Macedonian general. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ariamnes.~—IV. Ariara- 
thes the 4th, succeeded his father Ariamnes, 
and married Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus 
Theos. He died, after a reign of 28 years, B. c. 
220, and was succeeded by his son Ariarathes 
the 5th, a prince who married Antiochia, the 
daughter of king Antiochus, whom he assisted 
against the Romans. Antiochus being defeated, 
Ariarathes saved his kingdom from invasion by 
paying the Romans a large sum of money, 
remitted at the instance of the king of Perga- 
mus, V. His son, the 6th of that name, 
called Philopater, from his piety, succeeded him 
166 8.c.; an alliance with the Romans shielded 
him against the false claims laid to his crown 
by one of the favorites of Demetrius, king of 
Syria. He was maintained on his throne by 
Attalus, and assisted his friends of Rome against 
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Aristonicus, the usurper of Pergamus ; but he 


was killed in the war B. c. 130, leaving 6 chil- 


dren, 5 of whom were murdered by his surviving 
wife Laodice.——VI. The only one, who es- 
caped, Ariarathes 7th, was proclaimed king, and 
soon after married Laodice, the sister of Mithri- 
dates Eupator, by whom he had 2 sons. He 
was mur lered by an illegitimate brother, on 
which his widow Laodice gave herself and king- 
dom to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia. Mithri- 
dates made war against the new king, and raised 
his nephew to the throne. The young king, 
who was the 8th of the name of Ariarathes, 
made war against the tyrannical Mithridates, 
by whom he was assassinated in the presence 
of both armies, and the murderer’s son, a child 
8 years old, was placed on the vacant throne. 
The Cappadocians revolted, and made the late 
monarch’s brother, Ariarathes 9th, king ; but 
Mithridates expelled him, and restored his own 
son. The exiled prince died of a broken heart; 
and Nicomedes of Bithynia, dreading the power 
of the tyrant, interested the Romans in the 
affairs of Cappadocia. The arbiters wished to 
make the country free; but the Cappadocians 
demanded a king, and received Ariobarzanes, 
z.c.91. On the death of Ariobarzanes, his 
brother ascended the throne, under the name of 
Ariarathes 10th ; but his title was disputed by 
Sisenna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, by Arche- 
laus, priest of Comana. M. Antony, who was 
umpire between the contending parties, decided 
in favor of Sisenna ; but Ariarathes recovered 
it for a while, though he was soon after obliged 
to yield in favor of Archelaus, the 2d son of 
Glaphyra, s.c. 36. Diod. S. 18.—Justin, 13, 
29.—Strabo, 12. 

Ariora, I. an Athenian girl, whom Hippoly- 
tus married after he had been raised, from the 
dead by Aisculapius, He built a city in Italy, 
which he called by her name, and had a son by 
her called Virbius. Ovid, Met. 15, 544.—Ain. 
7, 762, §&c.——[II. A city of Latium, a little to 
the west of Lanuvium. Aricia was situated on 
the Appian way, but its citadel was placed on the 
hill above, (Strabo, 5. p. 239.) The origin of 
this city, which is apparently as ancient as any 
in Latium, is enveloped in too great a mytholo- 
gical obscurity to be now ascertained. Some 
have ascribed its foundation to a chief of the 
Siculi, (So/in. 13.) others to Hippolytus, who, 
under the name of Virbius, was worshipped in 
common with Diana in the neighbourhood of 
this town. (Æn. 7,774.) The name of Ari- 
cia often occurs. in the history of Rome, and as 
early as the reign of Tarq. Superbus. It must 
have been no mean city to merit the splendid 
character which Cic. gives of it, Phi, 3. What 
rendered this city, however, more particularly 
celebrated throughout Italy, was the worship of 
Diana, whose sacred temple, grove, and lake, 
lay at no great distance from thence. The lat- 
ter is now known by the name of Layo di Nemi. 
The worship of. Diana resembled that, which 
was paid to the same goddess in the Tauric 
Chersonese ; and the priest of the temple was 
obliged to defend himself by force of arms 
against all who aspired to the office ; for who- 
soever could slay him, succeeded to the dignity. 
(Strabo, 5, p. 239.) This barbarous custom 
seems to haye afforded a subject of diversion to 
Caligula, Suet, Calig, 35. | 
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Anicina, I. a surname of Diana, from her 
temple near Aricia: (see Aricia.) II, The 
mother of Octavius, Cic. Phil. 3, 6. 

Armæus, I, a companion of Cyrus the 
Younger. After the death of his friend, he re- 
conciled himself to Artaxerxes, by betraying to 
him the surviving Greeks in their return: ee 
Arizus. | II. An illegitimate son of Philip, 
who, after the death of Alexander, was made: 
king of Macedonia, till Roxane, who was preg- 
nant of Alex., brought into the world a legiti- 
mate male successor. Aridæus had not the free 
enjoyment of his senses; and therefore Per- 
diccas, one of Alex,’s generals, declared himself 
his protector, and even married his sister, to 
strengthen their connexion, He was 7 years in 
possession of the sovereign power, and was put 
to death, with his wife Eurydice, by Olympias. 
Justin, 9,8,.—Diod. S. 3 

Arïma, [Cr "Agua ton, Arimi Montes,) a 
chain of mountains, respecting the position of 
which ancient authorities differ. Some place 
them in Phrygia, (Diod. S. 5, 71.— Wessel. ad 
loc.) others in Lydia, Mysia, Cilicia, or Syria. 
They appear to have been of volcanic character, ` 
from the fable connected with them, that they 
were placed upon Typhæus or Typhon. (K. 2, 
783.) Those, who are in favor of Phrygia, 
Lydia, or Mysia, refer to the district called Ca- 
tacecaumene, (Keraxexavyéya,) as lying parched 
with subterranean fires. Those, who decide for 
Cilicia or Syria, agree in a manner among them- 
selves, if by the Arimi as a people we mean the 
Aramei, who had settled in the former of these 
countries. Heyne ad Il, 2, 783. and see Ina- 
rime. | 

Armasrr, [a people of Scythia, who, accord- 
ing to Herod, (3, 116, 4, 27.) had but one eye, 
and waged a continual contest with the griffins, 
who collected the gold, which, according to 
the same writer, was found in vast quantities in 
the vicinity of this people. The name is de- 
rived by him from 2 Scythian words Arima, one, 
and Spu, an eye. Ritter (Vorhadle, p. 281.) 
sees, in the fable of the Arimaspi and griffins, 
the germ of that relative to the Argonauts and 
golden fleece, The same writer suggests, that 
the Arimaspi and griffins may be only symbols 
of 2 contending parties in some early religious 
war between Turan and Iran, the griffin being 
the fabulous animal of the Persians, Bähr 
(ad Ctes. 390.) cites the opinion of Von Veltheim, 
according to whom the story of the gold-guard- 
ing griffins was an invention, on the part of 
some eastern monarch or nation, for the pur- 
pose of deterring adventurers from prying too 
closely into the gold countries of Asia. (Com- 
pare Heeren, Ideen, 2, 1,197.) Wilford thinks 
that the bird of Vischnou, in the Indian mytho- 
logy, bears some resemblance to the griftin of 
oriental fable. (Asiat. Res. 14.—Revue Encycl. 
19,619.) Rhode makes drimasp a Zend term, 
and gives it the signification of “a mounted 
native of Aria,” Asp in Zend meaning a “ steed,” 
Heilige Sage, p. 66.] 

ArimaspYas, a river of Scythia with golden 
sands. The neighbouring inhabitants had but 
1 eye in the middle of their forehead, and waged. 
continual war against the griffins, monstrous 
animals, which collected the gold of the rivers: 
[see Arimaspi.] Päin, 7, 2—Herod, 3, 4— 
Strabo, 1, 13, 
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Arïmı, a nation of Syria. Strabo. [See Arima. ] 

Aximinum, [a city of Umbria in Italy, at 
the mouth of the river Ariminus, on the coast, 
not far to the south-east of the Rubico; founded 
by the Umbri, and afterwards inhabited partly 
by them, and partly by the Pelasgi; taken by 
the Galli Senones. The»Romans sent a colony 
to it a. u. c. 485. From this time Ariminum 
was considered as a most important place, and 
the key of Italy on the eastern coast; hence 
we generally find a Roman army stationed there 
during the Gallic and Punic wars. (Polyb. 2, 
23. 3,77.) In this place Cesar is said to have 
harangued his troops, after having crossed the 
Rubico; and here the tribunes of the commons, 
who were in his interest, met him, It is now 
called Rimini.] 

Arminus, a river of Italy, rising in the 
Apennine mountains, [and falling into the sea at 
Ariminum.] Péin. 3, 15. 

ArimpxHxI, a people of Scythia, near the Ri- 
phzan mountains, who lived chiefly on berries 
in the woods, and were remarkable for their 
innocence and mildness. Pdin. 6, 7. 

*  ArroparzAness, J. a man made king of Cap- 
padocia by the Romans, after the troubles which 
the false Ariarathes had raised, had subsided. 
Mithridates drove him from his kingdom, but 
the Romans restored him. He followed the 
interest of Pompey, and fought at Pharsalia 
against J. Cæsar. He and his kingdom were 
preserved by means of Cic. (Cic. ad Att. 5, 29. 
—Horat. Ep. 6, 38.—Flor. 3, 5.) II. A 
satrap of Phrygia, who, after the death of Mith- 
ridates, invaded the kingdom of Pontus, and 
kept it for 26 years. He was succeeded by 
the son of Mithridates. ` Diod. S. 17. III. 
A general of Darius, who defended the passes 
of Susa with 15,000 foot against Alexander. 
After a bloody encounter with the Macedonians, 
he was killed as he attempted to seize the city 
of Persepolis. Diod. S. 17.—Curt. 4.5, IV. 
A Mede of elegant stature and great prudence, 
whom Tiberius appointed to settle the troubles 
of Armenia, Tacit. Ann, 2, 4. 

Axio, I. a famous lyric poet and musician, 
son of Cyclos, of Methymna, in the island of 
Lesbos. He was accustomed to spend the most 
of his time with Periander, king of Corinth. On 
a sudden, however, feeling desirous of visiting 
Italy and Sicily, he sailed to those countries, 
and amassed there great riches. He set sail 
from Tarentum after this, in order to return to 
Corinth, but the mariners formed aplot against 
him, when they were at sea, to throw him over- 
board, and seize his riches. Ario, discovering 
the plot, begged earnestly for his life to be 
spared, and gave up to them all his wealth. 
Ario, seeing them inflexible in their resolutions, 
begged that he might be permitted to play some 
melodious tune; and, as soon as he had finished 
it, he threw himself into the sea. A numberof 
dolphins had been attracted round the ship by 
the sweetness of his music: and it is said that 
one of them carried him safe on his back to Tæ- 
narus, whence he hastened to the court of Peri- 
ander, who ordered all the sailors to be crucified 
at their return. [Some suppose that he threw 
himself from the vessel, before it had quite left 
the harbor, and hence that he easily swam to 
land ; and that, after coming toland, he imme- 
diately aoe or board another vessel, which 
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her daughter Proserpina, had taken the figure 
of a mare, to avoid the importuning addresses of 
Neptune. - The god changed himself also into a’ 
horse, and from their union arose the horse’ 
Ario, which had the power of speech, the feet 
on the right side like those of a man, and the 
rest of the body like a horse. Ario was brought 
up by the Nereides, who often harnessed him 
to his father’s chariot, which he drew over the 
sea with uncommon swiftness. Neptune gave’ 
him to Copreus, who presented him to Hercules. 
Adrastus, king of Argos, received him as a pre- 
sent from Hercules, and with this wonderful 
animal he won the prize at the Nemzan games. 
Ario, therefore, is often called the horse of Ad- 
rastus. Paus. 8, 25.—Propert. 2, 34, 37.— 
Apollod. 3,6. ; 

Arrovistus, [a king of the Germans, who 
invaded Gaul, conquered a considerable part of 
the country, and subjected the inhabitants to 
the most cruel and oppressive treatment. Cæsar 
marched against him, brought him to an action, 
and gained so complete a victory, that very few 
of the army of Ariovistus, among whom was the _ 
king himself, effected their escape. His subse- 
quent history is not known. The name is pro- 
bably derived from the German words, Heer, an 
ony and First, a leader or prince. Ces. B. G. 
131. 

piste I. a town of Lesbos, destroyed by an 
earthquake, II. A colony of the Mityleneans 
in Troas, destroyed by the Trojans before the 
coming of the Greeks. Æn. 9, 264,—J/.7. 

ARISTÆNETUS, [a Greek writer, a native of 
Nicæa. He is supposed by some to have been 
the same with that friend of Libanius, who pe- 
rished in the earthquake, which destroyed the 
city of Nicomedia, A.D. 358, and to whom are 
addressed many of the letters of this’ sophist, 
which remain tous. Ifthis opinion be correct, it 
must be confessed that the work of Aristenetus, 
which, we at present possess, does not justify the 
elogies, which Libanius passes on the talents 
of his friend: the identity of the 2 individuals, 
therefore, appears at best extremely doubtful. 
The only historical fact, which occurs in Aristæ- 
netus, seems to place him towards the close of 
the 5th century: it is an elogy on the female 
dancer Panareta, where it is said that she imi- 
tated the pantomime Caramallus. Now, this 
Caramallus lived in the time of Sid. Apollinaris, 
who died 4. D. 484. A 3d view of the subject 
would seem to favor the supposition that the au- 
thor of the work in question never bore the name 
of Aristenetus ; this being the appellation given 
by the writer to the fictitious personage, who is 
supposed to have written the Ist letter in the col- 
lection. _And it may so have happened, that 
the copyists mistook this name for that of the 
author himself. This last opinion has been 
adopted by Mercier, Bergler, Pauw, and Bois- 
sonade.—The work of Aristznetus is a collection 
of Erotic Epistles, entitled *Egireora) epurintle 
The greater part of these pieces are only, in fact, 
so far to be regarded as letters, as bearing a su- 
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perséription, which gives to them somewhat of 
an epistolary form: they are, in truth, a species 
of tales, or exercises on imaginary subjects. In 
one of them, a lover draws the portrait of his 
mistress; in another is a description of the arti- 
fices practised by a coquet; in a 3d, a tale after 
the manner of Boccacio, &c. They are divided 
into 2 books, of which the 1st contains 28 pieces ; 
and the 2d, which is not complete, 22.. The 
style of Aristenetus, which is almost uniformly 
of a declamatory character, is frequently want- 
ing in nature and taste; it is filled with phrases 
borrowed from the poets. The best editions of 
Aristænetus are, that of Abresch, Zwolle, 3 vols. 
12mo. the 3d volume containing the notes and 
conjectures of various scholars; and that of 
Boissonade, Paris, 1822, 8vo. This latter ed. 
is, on the whole, the better of the two. Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 6, 248.] 

Arisrmus, I. son of Apollo and the nymph 
Cyrene, was born in the deserts of Libya, and 
brought up by the Seasons, and fed on nectar 
and ambrosia: [see at the end of this article. ] 
His fondness for hunting procured him the sur- 
nameof Nomiusand Agreus. After he had tra- 
velled over the greatest part of the world, Aris- 
tæus came to settle in Greece, where he married 
Autonoe, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 
had a son called Acteo. He fellin love with Eu- 
rydice, the wife of Orpheus, and pursued her in 
the fields. She was stung by a serpent in 
the grass, and died, for which the gods destroyed 
all the bees of Aristæus. In this calamity he 
applied to his mother, who directed him to seize 
the sea-god Proteus, and consult him how he 
might repair the losses, which he had sustained. 
Proteus advised him to appease the manes of 
Eurydice by the sacrifice of 4 bulls and 4 hei- 
fers; and as soon as he had done it, and left 
them in the air, swarms of bees immediately 
sprang from the rotten carcases, and restored 
Aristæus to his former prosperity. Some authors 
say, that Aristæus had the care of Bacchus, 
when young, and that he was initiated in the 
mysteries of this god. Aristæus went to live on 
Mt. Hæmus, where he died. He was, after 
death, worshipped as a demi-god. He is said 
to have learned from the nymphs the cultivation 
of olives, and the management of bees, &c., 
which he afterwards communicated to the rest 
of mankind. Virg. G.4, 317.—Diod. S. 4,— 
Justin, 13, 7.—Ovid, Fast. 1, 363.— Cie. de N. 
D. 3, 18.— Paus. 10, 17.—Hygin.161. 180. 247. 
—Apollod. 3, 4.—Herod. 4, 4. &ce.—Polyen. 
1,24. [He would seem in reality to have been 
an early deity of Arcadia, whence the Parrhasii 
carried his worship into the island of Ceos ; of 
Thessaly, whence the same worship was brought 
to Cyrene; and finally of Beotia, where he was 
enrolled in the Cadmean genealogy. He ap- 
pears to have been identical, originally, with 
Zed; "Agirros, and subsequently with 'Aróààwy 
Nouns, and to have been the god, who presided 
over flocks and herds, the propagation of bees, 
rearing of the olive, &c. Miiller, Geschichte 
Hellenischer Stiimme, &e. 1, 348.] JI. A ge- 
neral, who commanded the Corinthian forces at 
the siege of Potidæa; was taken by the Athe- 
nians, and put to death. 

Arrsracðras, I. a writer who composed a 
history of Egypt. Pun. 36, 12.- Ii. A son- 
inlaw of Histizeus, tyrant of Miletus, who re- 
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volted from Darius, and incited the Athenians 
against Persia, and burnt Sardis. This so exas- 
perated the king, that every evening, before sup- 
per, he ordered his servants to remind him of 
punishing Aristagoras. He was killed in a 
battle against the Persians, B. ©. 499, Herod. 
5, 30, &e. 7, 8—Polyen. 1, 24. 

Arisrarcaus, [J. a tragic poet, native of 
Tegea; the contemporary of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides ; lived upwards of 100 years. He exhi- 
bited 70 tragedies, but was only twice success- 
ful. Of all these 70 plays only one line is left 
tous. According to Festus, his Achilles was 
imitated by Ennius, and also by Plautus, Pæn. 
(Theatre of the Greeks, p. 151.) IL. A na- 
tive of Samothrace, and preceptor to the chil- 
dren of Ptol. VI. (Philometor.) He is re- 
garded as the most celebrated critic of all anti- 
quity. The number of pupils formed by him 
was so great, that at one time, 40 distinguished 
professors or grammarians might be counted at 
‘Alexandria and Rome, who had been trained up 
in his school. All these disciples vied with 
each other in extolling the superiority and ge- 
nius of their common master; and hence the 
name of Aristarchus was not only perpetuated 
in the classical tongues, but has passed into the 
modern languages, as indicative of an accom- 
plished critic. Aristarchus quitted Egypt, when 
Evergetes II., his pupil, ascended the throne, 
and began to display his true character in driv- 
ing men of letters from Alexandria. The 
Grammarian, on this, retired to Cyprus, where 
he died at the age of 72, ». c. 157. In his old 
age he became dropsical, on which he is said to 
have starved himself to death. Aristarchus 
was the author of a new recension of Homer, 
which, though altered by subsequent gramma- 
rians, is nevertheless the basis of our common 
text at the present day. It is this primitive 
recension of Aristarchus, which Wolf undertook 
to restore by the aid of the Scholia, which Vil- 
loison published. To Aristarchus is also at- 
tributed the division of the Iliad and Odyssey 
into 24 cantos or books. He wrote likewise 
commentaries on Archilochus, Alcæus, Anacreoy 
Æschylus, Sophocles, Io, Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Aratus, and other poets; and composed in all, 
it is said, 800 different works. Of all the pro- 
ductions, however, of this industrious writer, 
we have only remaining at the present day 
some grammatical remarks cited by the Scholi- 
asts. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 188.) ek. 
An astronomer of Samos, who flourished about 
the middle of the 3d cent. before Christ. He 
is well known to have maintained the moderm 
opinion with regard to the motion of the earth 
round the sun, and its revolution about its own 
centre or axis. He also taught that the annual 
orbit of the earth is but a point, compared with 
the distance of the fixed stars. He estimated 
the apparent diameter of the sun at the 720th 
part of the zodiac. He found also that the di- 
ameter of the moon bears a greater proportion 
to that of the earth than that of 43 to 108, but 
less than that of 19 to 60; so that the diameter 
of the moon, according to his statement, should 
be somewhat less than a 3d part of the earth. 
The only one of his works now extant, is a 
treatise on the Magnitudes and Distances of the 
Sun and Moon. The best ed. is that of Wallis, 
Oxon. 1688, 8vo.] 
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Arisrias, Ï. a poet of Proconnests, who, äs 
fables report, appeared 7 years after his death 
to his countrymen, and 540 years after to the 
people of Metapontum, in Italy, and com- 
manded them to raise him a statue near the 
temple of Apollo. He wrote an epic poem on 
the Arimaspi, in 3 books, and some of his verses 
are quoted by Longinus. Herod. 4,13. [The 
legend of Aristeas makes a conspicuous appear- 
ance in the profound investigations of Ritter 
(Vorhalle, p. 275, 277.) respecting the earlier pe- 
niods of Grecian civilization. Huet believed 
Aristeas to be none other than Moses. II. 
An officer under Ptol. Philadelphus, to whom 
is ascribed a Greek work still extant, entitled 
“ A history of the Interpreters of Scripture,” 
giving an account of the manner, in which the 
Septuagint was written, The best ed. is that 
printed at Oxford in 1692, Svo. | 

AnistiRA, [an island lying to the south-east 
of the peninsula of Argolis, in the Sinus Her- 
mionicus. Paus: 2, 34.] 

Arisrives, I. a celebrated Athenian, son of 
Lysimachus, whose great temperance and vir- 
tue procured him the surname of Just, He was 
rival to Themistocles, by whose influence he 
was banished for 10 years, B. c. 484; but be- 
fore 6 years of his exile had elapsed, he was 
recalled by the Athenians. He was at the bat- 
tle of Salamis, and was appointed chief com- 
mander with Pausanias against Mardonius, who 
was defeated at Platæa. He died so poor, that 
the expenses of his funeral were defrayed at 
the public charge, and his 2 daughters, on ac- 
count of their father’s virtues, received a dowry 
from the public treasury, when they were come 
tomarriageable years. Poverty, however, seemed 
hereditary in the family of Aristides ; for the 
grandson was seen in the public streets, getting 
his livelihood by explaining dreams. The Athe- 
nians became more virtuous in imitating: their 
great leader; and ftom the sense of his good 
qualities, at the representation of one of the 
tragedies of Æschylus, on the mentioning of a 
sentence concerning moral goodness, the eyes 
of the audience were all at once turned from 
the actor to Aristides. When he sat as judge, 
it is said that the plaintiff, in his accusation, 
mentioned the injuries which his opponent had 
done to Aristides. “ Mention the wrongs which 
you have received,” replied the equitable Athe- 
man. “I sit here as judge, and the lawsuit is 
yours, and not mine.” C. Nep. et Plut. in vita. 
II. An historian of Miletus, fonder of sto- 
ries and anecdotes than of truth, He wrote a 
history of Italy, of which the 40th volume has 
been quoted by Plut. Parall.— III. An athlete, 
who obtained a prize at the Olympian, Nemean, 
and Pythian games. Paus. 6, 16. IV. A 
painter of Thebes, in Beotia, for one of whose 
pieces Attalus offered 6,000 sesterces ; [said to 
have been the first, who painted mind, and 
expressed the affections and passions.| Plin. 
7, 35. V. A Greek orator, born at Hadrian- 
opolis in Bithynia, who wrote 50 orations, be- 
sides other tracts. When Smyrna was fde- 
stroyed by an earthquake, he wrote so pathetic 
a letter to M. Aurelius, that the emperor ordered 
the city immediately to be rebuilt. The inha- 
bitants honored Aristides, as the founder of 
their new city, with a brazen statue in the 
forum. nae by a diligent perusal of De- 
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mosth. and Plato, was able to avoid the errors 
of the declaimers of the time. His compatriots 
ranked him equal to the Athenian orator 5 an 
honor, however, to which he had no just claims. 
His discourses are distinguished for thought 
and argument. His style is strong, but often 
wanting in grace. Mai recently found among 
the MSS. of the Vatican library, an inedited 
harangue of this orator. The best ed. of Aris- 
tides is that of Jebb, Oxon. 1722-30, 4to. 2 
vols. A good critical ed. however is still much 
wanted. | 

ARISTILLUS, a philosopher of the Alexandrian 
school, who, about 300 years x. c., attempted 
with Timocharis to determine the place of the 
different stars in the heavens, and to trace the 
course of the planets. 

Arisrirrus, the Elder, a philosopher of Cy- 
rene, disciple to Socrates, and founder of the 
Cyrenaic sect, who flonrished about 392 B. c. 
[He was for some time highly esteemed by So- 
crates, but his fondness for effeminate and 
luxurious indulgence gave great offence to the 
philosopher, and at length produced a cessation 
of intercourse between them. He was the first 
disciple of the Socratic school, who took money 
for teaching, He afterwards was compelled to 
leave Athens in consequence of the freedom of 
his manners, and visited, among other parts, 
the island of Sicily. Here he became one of 
the flatterers of Dionysius, and gained a large 
share of royal favor. He left Syracuse before 
the expulsion of the tyrant, but whether he 
ever returned to his own country, and when and 
how he died, are cireumstances about which 
nothing certain is known. Enjfield’s Hist. of 
Philos. 1, 190.) ——IL. His grandson of the 
same name, called the Younger, was a warm de- 
fender of his opinions, and supported that the 
principles of all things were pain and pleasure. 
He flourished about 363 years x. c. III. A 
tyrant of Argos, whose life was one continued 
series of apprehension. He was killed by a 
Cretan, in a battle against Aratus, B. c. 242. 
Diog. L. . 

Aristo, I. the son of Agasicles, king of 
Sparta. Being unable to raise children by 2 
wives, he married another, famous for her beauty, 
by whom he had, after 7 months, a son, Dema- 
ratus, whom he had the imprudence to call not 
his own. Herod. 6, 61, &e.——H. A philo- 
sopher of Chios, pupil to Zeno the Stoic, and 
founder of asect, which continued but a little 
while. He supported that the nature of the 
divinity is unintelligible. It is said that he died 
by the heat of the sun, which fell too powerfully 
on his bald head. In his old age he was much 
given to sensuality. Diog. L. III. A law- 
yer in Trajan’s reign, whose elogy has been 
written by Pliny, Æp. 1, 22——lV. A peri- 
patetic philosopher of Alexandria, who wrote 
concerning the course of the Nile. Strabo—— 
V. A wrestler of Argos, under whom Plato 
performed some exercises. 


ARISTOBULA, a name given to Diana by The- 
mistocles. 

ARISTORULUS, I. a name common to some of 
the high priests and kings of Judæa, &e. Joseph. 
——II. A brother of Epicurus. IIT. One 
of Alexander's attendants, who wrote the king’s 
life, replete with adulation and untruth, IV. 
[An Alexandrian J ew, preceptor of Ptol, Evers 
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getes, "Aourished about 145 8. c.$ añ admirer 
of the Greek philosophy; united the study of 
paa a ea system with that of the Mosaic 
wW. 

ArrsrõcLes, I. a peripatetic philosopher of 
Messenia, who reviewed, in a treatise on philo- 
sophy, the opinions of his predecessors. The 
14th bk. of this treatise is quoted, &c—He 
also wrote on rhetoric, and likewise 9 books on 
morals, II. A grammarian of Rhodes. 


IEE. Astoie of Lampsacus——[IV. The earlier 


name of Plato. | 

ArisropEmus, I. son of Aristomachus, was 
one of the Heraclide. He, with his brothers Te- 
menus and Cresphontes, invaded Peloponnesus, 
conquered it, and divided the country among 
themselves, 1104 years before the Christian era. 
Paus. 2,18, &c. He was killed by the sons of 
Pylades and Electra, or, as others say, by Apollo, 
gS II. A king of Messenia, who main- 
tained a famous war against Sparta. After 
some losses, he recovered his strength, and 
effectually defeated the enemy’s forces: [see 
Partheniz.} Aristodemus put his daughter to 
death for the good of his country; but being 
afterwards persecuted in a dream by her manes, 
he killed himself, after a reign of 6 years and 
some months, in which he had obtained much 
military glory, B. c. 724. His death was la- 
mented by his countrymen, who did not appoint 
him a successor, but only invested Damis, one 
of his friends, with absolute power to continue 
the war, which was at last terminated, after 
much bloodshed, and many losses on both sides. 
Paus. 4, 9 ——I11. The father of Eurysthenes 
and Procles, was the first king of Lacedemo, 
of the Heraclide, 

Aristoaines, I. a physician of Cnidos, who 
obtained great reputation by the cure of Deme- 
trius Gonatas, king of Macedonia——Hll. A 
Thasian, who wrote 24 books on medicine. 

Aristrociro and Harmopws, [two Athenians, 
whose names were rendered memorable in the 
annals of Athens. An intimate friendship sub- 
sisted between them, which the tyrant Hippar- 
chus endeavoured to disturb. Harmodius and 
Aristogito, on this, determined to kill both Hip- 
parchus and his brother Hippias. On the morn- 
ing of the Panathenza, on which they intended 
to execute their project, Hippias was seen talk- 
ing to one of the conspirators. As they were 
afraid that their plot was discovered, they im- 
mediately killed Hipparchus, and Hippias es- 
caped. Aristogito was put to the torture, in 
order to force him to declare his accomplices. 
The most intimate friends of Hippias were 
named by him, and immediately put to death. 
Though Harmodius and Aristogito perished, 
yet their example infused a spirit into the Athe- 
nians, which displayed itself in the banishment 
of Hippias, 3 years after this event, about 510 
B. c:) They received immortal honors from the 
Athenians, and had statues raised to their me- 
mory. These statues were carried away by 
Xerxes, when he took Athens. The conspiracy 
of Aristogito was so secretly planned, and so 
wisely carried into execution, that it is said a 
courtezan bit her tongue off not to betray the 
trust reposed in her. [According to the com- 
mon opinion, Hipparchus possessed the tyranny, 
when he was killed. This is contradicted by 
Thue, 6, 54, who proves that Hippias was the 
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eldest. Plato (in Hipparcho) “says that Hip- 
parchus was the eldest. The Athenians passed 
a law forbidding any man from assuming the 
names of Aristogito or Harmodius.] Paus. 1, 
29. Herod. 5, 55.11. An Athenian orator, 
surnamed Canis; for his impudence. He wrote 
orations against Timarchus, Timotheus, Hype- 
rides, and Thrasyllus. 

AristomXcrus, I. an Athenian, who wrote 
concerning the preparation of wine. (Plin. 14,9.) 
——II. A man so excessively fond of bees, 
that he devoted 58 years of his life in raising 
swarms of them, (11, 9.) JI. The son of 
Cleodeus, and grandson of Hyllus, whose 3 
sons, Cresphontes, Temenus, and Aristodemus, 
called Heraclide, conquered Peloponnesus. Paus. 
2, 7. 3, 15.—Herod. 6, 7. 8.——IV. A man, 
who laid aside his sovereign power at Argos, at 
the persuasion of Aratus. Paus. 2, 8. 

Artstoménes, I. a commander of the fleet of 
Darius on the Hellespont, conquered by the 
Macedonians. Curt. 4, 1. IJ. A famous 
general of Messenia, who encouraged his country = 
men to shake off the Lacedeemonian yoke, under 
which they had labored for above 30 years. 
[Thus commenced the 2nd Messenian war, B. C- 
685, which terminated s. ©. 668. In the Ist 
battle, the Messenians obtained the victory 
through the personal exertions of Aristomenes, 
and unanimously saluted him king. He refused, 
however, to assume the title, and chose that of 
general.] He once defended the virtue of some 
Spartan women, whom his soldiers had at- 
tempted ; and when he was taken prisoner, and 
carried to Sparta, the women, whom he had pro- 
tected, interested themselves so warmly in his 
cause, that they procured his liberty. He ac- 
quired the surname of Just from his equity, to 
which he joined the true valor, sagacity, and 
perseverance of a general. He often entered 
Sparta without being known, and was so dex- 
terous in eluding the vigilance of the Lacedæ- 
monians, who had taken him captive, that he 
twice escaped from them. [After the conclusion 
of the 2d Messenian war, which, like the 
first, ended disastrously for his country, he sent 
the Messenians under the conduct of his son to 
Sicily, where they founded Messana, while he re- 
mained in Greece himself, watching an oppor- 
tunity to retaliate on the Spartans. Such was 
his reputation that, when Damagetus, a person 
of the first rank at Rhodes, consulted the oracle 
at Delos, whom he should marry, he was told 
to espouse the daughter of the most worthy of 
the Greeks, meaning Aristomenes. On a visit 
to his son-in-law, Aristomenes died, and a mag- 
nificent tomb was erected for him at Rhodes. | 

Artsronaura, [the harbour of Pellene in 
Achaia, 60 stadia from that town. It was so 
called from the Argonauts having touched there 
in the course of their voyage. Paus. 7, 26.] 

Arisronicus, I. son of Eumenes, by a con- 
cubine of Ephesus, 126 s. c. invaded Asia and 
the kingdom of Pergamus, which Attalus had 
left by his will to the Roman people. He was 
conquered by the consul Perpenna, and stran- 
gled in prison. Justin, 36, 4.— Flor. 2, 20.—— 
II. A grammarian of Alexandria, who wrote a 
commentary on Hesiod and Homer, besides a 
treatise on the Museum established at Alexan- 
dria by the Ptolemies. 

Arisronymus, a comic ra i Philadel- 
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phus, keeper of the library at Alexandria. He 
died of a retention of urine, in his 77th year. 
Athen. k 
ARISTOPHANES, [I. a celebrated comic poet, 
with regard to whom antiquity supplies us with 
few notices, and those of doubtful credit. The 
most likely account makes him the son of Phi- 
lippus, a native of Aigina; and therefore the 
Comedian was an adopted, not a natural, citi- 
zen of Athens. (Acharn. 651.—Schol. Acharn. 
l. c.—Athen. 6, 227.) The exact dates of his 
birth and death are equally unknown: the for- 
mer, however, has been fixed, with some degree 
of probability, at 456 B. c, and the latter at 
B. c. 380, when he would be 80 years of age. 
(Theatre of the Gr. p. 173.) At avery early 
period of his dramatic career Aristoph. directed 
his attention to the political situation and occur- 
rences of Athens. His 2d recorded comedy, the 
Babylonians, was aimed against Cleo; and his 
3d, the Acharnians, turns on the evils of the 
Peloponnesian war, then in its 6th year, and the 
advantages of a speedy peace. His talents and 
address soon gave him amazing influence with 
his countrymen, as Cleo felt to his cost the 
succeeding year, on the representation of the 
Equites. This piece was exhibited the very 
year after that, in which Cleo had undeservedly 
gained so much glory by the capture of the 
Spartans in Sphacteria. He was then in the 
height of his power and insolence. No actor 
durst personate his character in the comedy, 
and no artist model a mask after his likeness, 
(Ey. 230—4.) Aristoph. himself was com- 
pelled to undertake the part, and appeared for 
the first time, on the stage, his face smeared 
with wine-lees. His success was complete.— 
The fame of Aristoph. was not confined to his 
own city. Dionysius of Syracuse would gladly 
have admitted the popular dramatist to his court 
and patronage, but his invitations were steadily 
refused by the independent Athenian. In B. ©. 
423, the Sophists felt the weight of his lash, 
for in that year he produced, though unsuccess- 
fully, his Nubes. The vulgar notion that the 
exhibition of Socrates in this play was an in- 
tentional prelude to his capital accusation in 
the criminal court, and that Aristoph. was the 
leagued accomplice of Melitus, has of late years 
been frequently and satisfactorily refuted. “(See 
particularly Mr. Mitchell’s elegant and able in- 
troduction to his translation of Aristoph.) The 
simple consideration, that 24 years intervened 
between the representation of the Nubes and the 
trial of Socrates, affords a sufficient answer to 
any such charge. In fact, after the performance 
of this very comedy, we find Socrates and Aris- 
toph. become acquainted, and occasionally meet- 
ing together on the best terms. (Plato, Symp.) 
An imperfect knowledge of Socrates at the 
time, his reputed doctrines, his face, figure, and 
manners, so well adapted to comic mimicry, 
were, doubtless, the main reasons for the selec- 
tion of him as the sophistic Corypheens.—In 
the Peace, and the Lysistrata, Aristoph, again 
reverts to politics and the Peloponnesian wat: 
in the Wasps, the Birds, and the Ecclesiazousee 
he takes cognizance of the internal concerns of 
the state; in the Thesm. and the Rane, he at- 
tacks Euripides, and discusses the drama: 
whilst in the Plutus he presents us with a spe- 
cimen of the Middle Comedy. Eleven of his 
208 
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comedies are still extant out of upwards of 60a; 

(Fabr. Bibl. Gr.) Their Gr. titles are as fol- 
lows: 1. ’Ayagveis : 2. “Irrig : Se Nepédua: 4, 
Brine: 5. Bignyn: 6." Oovides : is Oerpo popu fov= 
cu: 8. Aurwrgdrn: 9. Barenya: 10. “Exxarn- 
otCovacs: 11, Waovres.—The Acharnians, C Aag- 
veis,) was {represented g. c. 425. In this piece 
the object, which the poet proposes to himself, 
is to engage the Athenians to become reconciled 
with the Lacedzemonians, by making them see, 
through the aid of an allegory, that peace is 
preferable to war. He. feigns that an Achar- 
nian, called Diczopolis, (the just city,) had found 
the means of separating his cause from that of 
his fellow-citizens, by making peace, as far as 
regarded himself, with the enemy; while the 
rest of the Acharnians, led astray by the sug- 
gestions of their geuerals, are suffering all the 
calamities of war—The Equites, or Knights, 
(‘Inweis,) was represented B. c. 424, a year after 
the Acharnians. The professed object of this 
singular composition is the overthrow of that 
powerful demagogue, the vain-glorious and inso- 
lent Cleo, whom the author had professed in his 
Acharnians that it was his intention, at some 
future day, “ to cut into shoe-leather ;’” and his 
assistants on the occasion are the very persons, 
for whose service the exploit was to take place, 
the rich proprietors, who, among the Athenians, 
constituted the class of Horsemen or Knights. 
For this purpose Athens is here represented as 
a house; Demus, (a personification of the Athe- 
nian people,) is the master of it, Nicias and 
Demosthenes are his slaves, and Cleo is his con- 
fidential servant and slave-driver. The levelling 
disposition of the Athenians could not have 
been presented with a more agreeable picture. 
Ifthe dramatis persone are few, the plot of the 
piece is still more meagre: it consists merely of 
a series of humiliating pictures of Cleo, and a 
succession of proofs to Demus, that his favorite 
servant is wholly unworthy of the trust and con- 
fidence reposed in him—The Clouds, (Nepia 
Nubes,) was twice represented: at Ist, eines 
423, when it failed; and the 2nd time, during 
the succeeding year. By some curious accident, 
it so happens that the play, originally con- 
demned, has come down to us, with part of a 
parabasis, (or address to the audience,) evidently 
intended for the 2d. The author here complains 
very bitterly of the injustice, which had been 
done to this most elaborate of all his perform- 
ances.—In the play of the Clouds, Socrates is 
made the chief subject of ridicule. Asa person 
given to abstraction and solitary speculation is 
proverbially said to have his head in the clouds, 
it was but another step, therefore, in the poet’s 
creative mind, to make the clouds the chorus of 
his piece, as of the person, whose abstractions and 
reveries seemed to make him most conversant with 
them, he had formed the hero of the piece. The 
effect of this personification in the original theatre 
was, no doubt, very striking. A solemn invoca- 
tion calls down the clouds from their ethereal 
abode; their approach is announced by thunder ; 
they chaunt a lyric ode, as they descend to the 
earth; and, after wakening attention by a well- 
managed delay, they are brought personally on the 
stage as a troop of females, ‘ habited,” says Mr. 
Cumberland, “ no doubt in character, and float- 
ing cloud-like in the dance.” The character of 
Strepsiades receiving the lessons of Socrates, is 
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the. original of Molière's “ Bourgeois Gentil- 
mme,” —The Wasps, (2pñx:s,) represented B.c. 


422, is a satire against the corruption of justice, | 


and the mania of litigation. It is not a play 
historically political like the Acharnians and the 
Equites, or personal like the Clouds: it is an 
attack, directed in the author’s peculiar manner, 
on the jurisprudence of Athens, and levelled 
chiefly at that numerous class. of her citizens, 
who gained a livelihood by executing the office 
of dicast, an office more nearly resembling our 
` juryman than judge. The hero of the piece is an 
Athenian citizen absolutely phrensied with a 
_ passion for litigation. His son endeavours to 
reclaim him toa better mode of life, by flattering 
his madness, and instituting a mock court of 
justice at hisown house. The colleagues of the 
old gentleman are represented under the form 
of wasps, which circumstance has given name 
to the piece.—The Peace, (Eigiyn,) was repre- 
sented x. c. 419, at the period when the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians, after having con- 
cluded what was called the peace of Nicias, 
formed an alliance with the view of compelling 
the other states of Greece to accede to the pacifi- 
cation. The play turns on this point.—The 
Birds, ('Ogyides,) represented B. c. 414, turns on 
political affairs: 2 Athenians, disgusted with the 
divisions, which prevailed at Athens, transport 
themselves to the country of the birds, which 
build them a city. The design of the poet ap- 
pears to have been to prevent his countrymen 
from fortifying Decelia, from the fear lest this 
place might become a rallying point for the 
Lacedemonians, and also to induce them to re- 
call their forces from Sicily, in order to oppose 
them to their enemies at home.— The Females 
celebrating the Festival of Ceres, (O:ryspogió gov- 
ean) was represented n.c. 411. The female 
Athenians take the opportunity, which this festi- 
val affords, of deliberating on the means of 
destroying Euripides, the enemy of their sex. 
In order to save himself Eurip. is compelled to 
practise a thousand expedients, and at last ob- 
tains pardou.—The Lysistrata, (Ava rgtrn,) re- 
presented the same year with the preceding, has 
for its object to dispose the people to make peace 
with the Lacedemonians. Lysistrata, the wife 
of one of the first magistrates of Athens, pre- 
vails on all the married females of Athens, as 
well as of all the hostile cities, to separate 
themselves from their husbands until peace is 
made.—The Frogs, (Bérguya, Rane,) repre- 
sented x. c. 405, gave Aristoph. the prize, over 
Phrynichus and Plato. The people demanded 
a 2d representation of the piece, which was re- 
garded as an extraordinary distinction. The 
poet, in this play, ridicules the tragic writers, but 
especially Eurip. who had died the year before. 
The chorus is composed of the frogs of the Styx, 
over which stream Bacchus passes, in order to 
bring back to earth the poet Aaschylus, in pre- 
ference to Eurip. The Females metin Assembly, 
CExxanndloveus,) represented B. c. 392, is di- 
rected against the demagogues, who disturbed 
the tranquillity of the state. It contains also 
some attacks levelled at the Republic of Plato, 
and, above all, at the community of goods, of wo- 
men and of children, which formed the basis of 
Plato’s system. The wife of one of the leading 
men in the state forms a plot with her female 
companions, pa object of which is to force the 
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people to give the reigns of government into theix 
hands. They succeed by a stratagem, and pass 
some absurd laws, which are a parody on those 
in existence at Athens. The Plutus, (HAovros,) 
appears to have beea first represented s. c. 409. 
It was re-exhibited 20 years after this. It would 
seem that our present text is made up of these 
2editions of the play. The play has no paraba- 
sis, and belongs to the Middle Comedy. A citi- 
zen of Athens meets with a blind maa, and 
entertains him at his house. This blind person- 
age is Plutus, the god of riches, Having re- 
covered his sight by sleeping in the temple of 
Æsculapius, he is made to take the place of the 
ruler of Olympus, which affords to the poet an 
opportunity of satirising the cupidity and cor- 
ruption of his countrymen.—The following 
character of Aristoph. is given by Schlegel, 
(Ueber Dram. Kunst und Lat. 1, 283. Eng. 
Trans.) “ We have only a single comic writer 
of the old school, and consequently cannot cor- 
rect our judgment of his merit by a comparison 
with other masters. Aristoph. had many pre- 
decessors; such as Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, 
and others. He was one of the latest comic 
writers, as, indeed, he lived to seethe end of the 
Old Comedy. I cannot agree with Horace (Zp. 
ad Pis. 281.) when he says, that the limitation 
of the chorus was caused by its misuse. The 
Old Comedy flourished at the same time with 
Athenian freedom; the same circumstances and 
persons oppressed both. So far was Aristoph. 
from causing the death of Socrates by his 
calumnies, (as many, from their ignorance of 
history, have maintained, though the Clouds 
was written many years before,) that the same 
tyranny, which silenced the sportive censures of 
Aristoph., punished with death the serious ones 
of the incorruptible Socrates. It does not appear 
that Eurip. was injured by the attacks of 
Aristoph.; the people of Athens saw and ad- 
mired on the same stage the tragedies of the 
former, and the parodies of the latter; talents 
of every kind flourished undisturbed, and enjoyed 
equal rights. Never did a sovereign power (for 
such was the Athenian people) shew greater 
good humor in permitting the boldest truths to 
be spoken of it; nay, more jestingly thrown in 
its teeth. Even though the abuses of govern- 
ment might not be corrected thereby, yet it was 
a mark of magnanimity to permit this unsparing 
exposure of them. Besides, Aristoph. shews 
himself throughout to be a zealous patriot: he 
attacks the powerful misleaders of the people, the 
same who are represented as so destructive by 
the grave Thuc.; he advises them to conclude 
that internal war, which irreparably destroyed 
the prosperity of Greece; he recommends the 
simplicity and rigor of ancient manners.—But 
I hear it asserted that Aristoph. was an immoral 
buffoon. Why, yes, among other things he 
was this too; nor do I mean to justify him for 
sinking so low with all his great qualifications, 
whether he was incited to it by natural coarse- 
ness, or whether he thought it necessary to gain 
over the mob, in order’to be able to tell the 
people such bold truths. At any rate, he boasts 
of having striven for the laughter of the com- 
monalty, by merely sensual jests, much less than 
any of his competitors, and of having thus con- 
tributed to the perfection of his art. To be 
reasonable we must judge him, a those things, 
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which give us so much offence, from the point 
of view of a contemporary. The ancients had, 
in certain respects, a completely different and 
much freer system of morals than we have. This 
was derived from their religion, which was 
really the worship of ,nature, and which had 
hallowed many public usages grossly offensive 
to decency. Moreover, since, from the retired 
manner, in which the women lived, the men were 
almost always by themselves, the language of 
social intercourse had obtained a certain coarse- 
ness, which always seems to be the case under 
similar circumstances. Since the age of chivalry, 
women have given the tone to society in modern 
Europe, and we are indebted to the homage, 
which is paid to them, for the sway of a loftier 
morality in speech, the fine arts, and poetry. 
Lastly, the ancient comic writer, who took the 
world as it was, had a very corrupted state of 
morals before his eyes. The most honorable 
testimony for Aristoph. is that of the wise Plato, 
who says, in an epigram, that the Graces had 
selected his mind as their place of habitation, 
who read him constantly, and sent the Clouds 
to the elder Dionysius with the information, that 
from this piece, (in which, however, together 
with the trifling of the sophists, philosophy itself 
and his teacher Socrates were attacked, ) he might 
learn to know the state of Athens. It is not 
likely that he merely meant that the piece was 
a proof of the unbridled democratic freedom, 
which prevailed at Athens, but that he acknow- 
ledged the deep knowledge of the world displayed 
by the poet, and his sound views of the whole 
machinery of that government of citizens. Plato 
has also very strikingly characterised him in 
his Banquet, where he introduces him making a 
speech on Zove, of which, indeed, Aristoph. gives 
merely a sensual explanation, far removed from 
every lofty inspiration, but by means of an in- 
vention as bold as it is spirited. We might ap- 
ply to the pieces of Aristoph. the motto of a 
merry and acute adventurer in Goethe, ‘ Mad, 
but clever? By them we best comprehend why 
the dramatic art was especially dedicated to 
Bacchus: it is the intoxication of poetry, the 
Bacchanalia of jests. Among other qualities, 
this also will maintain its rights ; hence different 
nations have granted certain festivals to merry 
folly, in the Saturnalia, the Carnival, &c.; so 
that, by being once satisfied, it might remain 
quiet for the rest of the year, and give place to 
seriousness, The Old Comedy is a universal 
masquerade of the world, in which much goes 
on that ordinary decorum does not permit, but 
also much appears, which is diverting, spirited, 
and even instructive, which would be impossible, 
were it not for the momentary abolition of those 
limits. But, however low and corrupt Aristoph. 
may have been in his personal inclinations, and 
however much he may have offended morals and 
taste by several of his jests, yet, in the general 
management and conduct of his poems, we can- 
not deny to him the praise of the diligence and 
masterly excellence of. an accomplished artist. 
His language is elegant in the last degree; it 
is a specimen of the purest Attic; and he em- 
ploys it with the greatest dexterity in all its 
shades of difference, from the most familiar 
dialogue to the lofty flights of dithyrambic songs. 
Wecannot doubt that he would have succeeded 
in more noo Pagi when we see how he 
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| sometimes lavishes it in the mere wantonnéss 


of abundance in order immediately to destroy its 
effect. This high degree of elegance is the 
more attractive by contrast; as, on the one hand, 
he employs the roughest dialects and provin- 
cialisms of the common people, and even the 
broken Greek of foreigners ; and, on the other 
hand, applies the same caprice, to which he sub- 
jects all nature, to speech likewise, and creates 
the most astonishing words by composition, 
allusion to proper names, or imitating’ sounds. 
The structure of his verses is as highly finished 
as that of the tragedians; he uses the same 


| forms under a different modification, since, in- 


stead of energy and dignity, he aims at ease and 
variety; and, with all his apparent irregularity, 
he is not less accurate in observing the rules of 
prosody. As I cannot but recognise the richest 
developement of almost all the qualities of a poet 
in Aristoph., in the exercise of his art, single in 
itself, but capable of being considered in many 
points of view, and susceptible of almost every 
variety of form, so I am amazed, whenever E 
read him, at the extraordinary qualifications 
which, from the nature of his works, his spec- 
tators must necessarily have had. An accurate 
acquaintance with the history and constitution 
of their country, public occurrences and trans- 
actions, and the peculiarities of almost all their 
remarkable contemporaries, might indeed be ex- 
pected from the citizens of a popular govern- 
ment. But, in addition to this, Aristoph. éx- 
pected from his audience considerable skill in 
poetry, and, more especially, they must retain 
in their memories, almost word for word, the 
masterpieces of the tragic writers in order to 
understand his parodies. And what ready pre- 
sence of mind was necessary to catch, in passing, 
that light and hidden irony, those unexpected 
sallies, strange allusions, which frequently are 
indicated by the mere turn of a syllable! We 
may boldly assert, that, in spite of all the ex- 
planations, which have come down to us, all the 
learning which has been accumulated on him, 
half of the wit of Aristoph. is lost tous. It was 
only from the incredible quickness of Attic in- 
tellect, that these comedies, which, with all their 
buffoonery, are connected with the most impor- 
tarft relations of life, could be regarded as a 
diversion for the common people. We may envy 
the poet, who could come before the public with 
such pre-suppositions; but it was a dangerous 
privilege. It was not easy to please spectators, 
who understood with so much ease. Aristoph. 
complains of the too fastidious taste of the Athe- 
nians, with whom the best of his predecessors were 
no longer in favor as soon as the smallest decay 
in their faculties was perceptible. On the con- 
trary, he says, the rest of the Greeks were out of 
the question as judges of the dramatic art, All 
persons, who had talents in this line, endeavored 
to shine at Athens; and here again their con- 
test was compressed into the short space of a few 
festivals, when the people always desired some- 
thing new, and obtained it in abundance, It. 
was settled by a single representation to whom 
the prize was to be given, and every one con- 
tended for it, as there were no other means of 
publication.” (Theatre of the Gr. 175.) —The 
best editions of the works of Aristoph. are, that 
of Kuster, dmst. 1710, fol. ; Brunck, Argent. 
1783, 4 vols, Svo, This last would be more 
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perfect, did it contain the Scholia. These, { 


however, have subsequently appeared’ in the 
ed. of Inverniz, Lips. 1794, continued by Beck 
and Dindorf down to 1823, 11 vols. Swo. 
JI. A famous grammarian, native of Byzantium, 
who flourished about B. c. 240; keeper of the 
library of Alexandria, under Ptol. Evergetes ; 
he arranged and commented on the productions 
of Homer, Hesiod, Alcæus, Pindar, and Aris- 
as His ed. of Homer, in particular, enjoyed 
_a high reputation, and was only obscured by 
the labors of his disciple Aristarchus. It is to 
Aristoph. that the grammarian Arcadius attri- 
butes the invention of accents, and marks of 
punctuation. He is regarded also as the first, 
who atranged the Canon of writers, to which 
Aristarchus subsequently put the finishing hand: 
(see Alexandrina Schola.) We have nothing 
remaining of the works of Aristoph., excepting 
a small fragment, containing the explanation 
of some Gr. words, which Boissonade found in 
the Library of the king of France; published at 
the end of his ed. of the ’Exizzgi¢wol of Herodian, 
Lond. 1819. 8vo. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 188.) 

Aristopuo, [I. a Greek comic poet, contem- 
porary with Alexander.——II. An Athenian 
orator, whom Demosth. (c. Lept.) ranks among 
the most eloquent men of the republic ——III. 
Another orator of Athens, also distinguished in 
his profession; one of the masters of Aschines. 
Svholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 2, 268.) 

ÅRIsTOTELEA, [annual feasts in honor of 
Aristotle, celebrated by the inhabitants of Sta- 
‘gira, in gratitude for his having procured from 
Alex. the re-building and re-peopling of that 
city, which had been demolished by Philip.] 

AristorEies, [a celebrated philosopher, 
born at Stagira B. c. 384. His father was a 
physician, named Nicomachus; his mother, 
Phestias. From the place of his birth he is 
called the Stagirite. He received the first rudi- 
ments of learning from Proxenus, of Atarna in 
Mysia, of whom he always retained a respectful 
remembrance. In gratitude for the care, which 
he had taken of his early education, he after- 
wards honored his memory with a statue, in- 
structed his son Nicanor in the liberal sciences, 
and adopted him as his heir. At the age of 17, 
Aristotle went to Athens, and devoted himself 
to philosophy in the school of Plato. The un- 
common acuteness of his apprehension, and his 
indefatigable industry, soon attracted the at- 
tention of Plato, and obtained his applause. 
Plato used to call him the Mind of the School, 
and to say, when he was absent, “Intellect is 
not here? His acquaintance with books was 
extensive and accurate, as sufficiently appears 
from the concise abridgment of opinions, and 
the numerous quotations, which are found in 
his works. He contintied to reside with Plato 
for 20 years, even to his master’s death, alike 
regardless of the honors of a court, to which the 
rank and connexions of his Lap might have 
opened to him the road in Macedonia, and in- 
different to the glory of a name, which his great 
abilities might have attained by establishing a 
separate school, and founding a hew sect. Little 
crédit is due to the story of a quarrel between 
him and Plato, and also to that of his opening 
a school in opposition to his master during his 
life. On the death of Plato he left Athens, 
and some time after was chosen by Philip pre- 
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ceptor to his son Alex., which officé fhe disi 
charged with thé greatest ability during 8 years, 
until his pupil’s accession to the throne. The 
letter, which Philip wrote to Aristotle, when he 
chose him preceptor to his son, was couched in 
the following terms :—Be informed that I 
have a son, and that I am thankful to the gods, 
not so much for his birth, as that he was bor 
in the same age with you; for if you will undere 
take the charge of his education, I assure my- 
self that he will become worthy of his father, 
and of the kingdom, which he will inherit.” 
After Aristotle had left his pupil, they carried 
on a friendly correspondence, in which the phi-+ 
losopher prevailed on Alex. to employ his power _ 
and wealth in the service of philosophy. Alex. 
accordingly, employed several thousand persons 
in different patts of Europe and Asia, to collect 
animals of various kinds, birds; beasts; and. 
fishes, aid sent them to Aristotle, who, from 
the information, which this collection afforded 
him, wrote 50 volumes on the History of Ani- 
mated Nature, only a small portion of which is 
now extant. A mutual alienation and jealousy; 
however, arose between the philosopher and his 
ptince, after the death of Callisthenes, the ne- 
phew of the former. On his return to Athens, 
Aristotle resolved to found a new sect in opposi- 
tion to the Academy. He chose for his schook 
a grove in the suburbs of Athens, called the 
Lyceum ; and from his walking about as he 
discoursed with his pupils, his followers were 
termed Peripatetics. His more abstruse dis- 
courses were delivered in the morning to his 
select disciples; this he called his morning- 
walk. He delivered lectures to a more promis 
cious auditory in the evenings, when the Ly- 
cæum was open to all young men without dis= 
tinction; this he termed his evening-walk. Both 
were much frequented. Aristotle continued his 
school in the Lyceum for 12 years. After the 
death of Alex., having no longer the power of 
that prince to protect him, his adversaries insti- 
gated Eurymedo, a priest, to accuse him of hold- 
ing and propagating impious tenets. In conse- 
quence of this he retired with a few of his disci- 
ples to Chalcis,where he remained until his deaths 
He died at the age of 63. Many idle tales arë 
related concerning the manner of his death, (see 
Euripus,) but it 1s most likely that it was the 
effect of premature decay, in consequence of 
excessive watchfulness and application. His 
body was interred at Stagita, where his memory 
was honored with an altar and atomb. Aris« 
totle was twice married, By his 2d wife he 
had a son named Nicomachus, to whom hë 
addressed his “Greater Morals?” His person 
was slender, he had small eyes, and a shrill 
voice, and when he was young, hesitated in his 
speech. He endeavored to supply the defects 
of his natural form by an attention to dress, 
and commonly appeared in a costly habit, with 
his beard shaven, hair cut, and rings on his 
fingers. Concerning his character nothing can 
be more contradictory than the accounts of dif- 
ferent writers; some making him a model of 
every virtue, others the most infamous of human 
beings. The truth appears to be, that his vira 
tues were neither of that exalted kind, which 
command admiration, nor his faults so highly 
criminal as not to admit of some apology. He 
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dition s but; on the other hand, is justly cen- 
surable for giving oftentimes a partial and unfair 
representation of the opinions of his predeces- 
sors. Whilehe deserves, in point of genius and 
indefatigable industry, to be ranked in the Ist 
class of men, his reputation as a philosopher is, 
in some measure, tarfished by a too daring 
spirit of contradiction and innovation, and in 
morals, by an artful conformity to the manners 
of the age in which he lived. In religion he 
ought not certainly to be regarded as an atheist, 
though it must be owned that it is impossible 
to reconcile his notions of Deity with just con- 
ceptions of the divine nature and attributes. 
His doctrine concerning fate seems to have 
been construed by his opponents into a denial 
of the necessity of prayers and sacrifices, and 
was consequently deemed inimical to the public 
institutions of religion. Most of the subjects, 
which he discusses, are in the highest degree 
abstruse ; but the obscurity necessarily arising 
from ‘the nature of these subjects is increased 
by the manner of the Staginte. He almost 
constantly affects close periods, and a concise 
diction, and leaves much to be supplied by the 
reader himself. His transitions are frequent 
and abrupt, and his use of new terms in a tech- 
nical sense is not unfrequent. A large cata- 
logue of the writings of Aristotle is given by 
Diog. L., Fabricius, and others; from which it 
appears that he wrote many books beside 
those, which have been transmitted to the pre- 
sent times. Few of his works were made pub- 
lic during his life, and it was not long after his 
death before spurious productions were mixed 
with his genuine writings, so that it became 
difficult to distinguish them. Those, which are 
at present generally received under his name, 
may be classed under the several heads of 
Logic, Physics, Metaphysics, Mathematics, 
Ethics, Rhetoric, and Poetry. The Logical 
writings of Aristotle are the “Categories,” at- 
tributed by some to Archytas ; “ Of the expla- 
nation of Nouns and Verbs,” a work, which 
explains the philosophical principles of Gram- 
mar; “ Analytics,” including the whole doc- 
trines of syllogism and domonstration ; 8 books 
of “Topics,” or common-places, from which 
probable arguments are to be drawn; and 
“ Sophistic Arguments,’ enumerating the seve- 
ral species of false reasoning. These logical 
pieces are usually published in 1 vol. under the 
title of the Organon. His Physical writings 
are, “ On the Doctrine of Nature,’ explaining 
the principles and properties of natural bodies ; 
— On the Heavens ;”—‘* On the production 
and dissolution of natural bodies ;”—‘* On Me- 
teors ;”—“ Of Animal Life ;’—“ Physical Mis- 
cellanies;” —“On the Natural History of 
Animals ;?’—“ On the Anatomy of Animals ;” 
— On Plants ;’—“ On Colors ;? — ‘* On 
Sound ;’’—“ A collection of Wonderful Facts ;” 
—* Against the Doctrine of Xenophanes, Zeno, 
and Gorgias ;’—“ On the Winds;”—“ On 
Physiognomy ;’’— “ Miscellaneous Problems.” 
The Metaphysics of Aristotle are contained in 
14 books. Under the head of Mathematics are 
included a “ Book of Questions in Mechanics,” 
and another on “ Incommensurable Lines.” 
His doctrine of Zthics is contained in 10 books 
“To Nicomachus,” “The Greater Morals ;” 
7 books “To Eudemus,’ ascribed by some to 
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| Theophrastus ; a book “On Virtue and Vice a 


2 “On Economics ;” and 8 “ On Government.” 
He treats, in 3 distinct books, “ Of the Art of 
Rhetoric,” and, in another, “Of the Art of 
Poetry.” The commonly-received account re- 
specting the fate of these, and the other writ- 
ings of Aristotle, is as follows: his works and 
library were left by him to Theophr., who, at 
his death, bequeathed them to Neleus of Scep- 
sis. Some of them were sold to Ptol, and 
shared the fate of the Alexandrian library. 
The heirs of Neleus, in order to secure the rest 
from being seized by the kings of Pergamus, 
who were collecting a library, buried them ina 
subterranean cavern, where they lay 130 years, 
and suffered much injury. They were after- 
wards sold to Apellico of Teos, who had the 
MSS. transcribed, and, with injudicious indus- 
try, supplied from his own conjectures, and those 
of his copyists, such passages, as were become 
illegible. It is impossible to say how many 
corruptions were thus introduced into the text. 
After the death of Apellico, Sylla, at the taking 
of Athens, s.c. 85, seized his library, and had 
it conveyed to Rome. Here Tyrannio, a gram- 
marian, obtaining permission to make use of 
the MSS. of Aristotle, employed ignorant ama- 
nuenses to take copies, which he suffered to 
pass out of his hands without correction. 
These errors have been encreased by the offi- 
ciousness of later transcribers and commenta- 
tors. Such is the common account. Much 
doubt, however, rests on the accuracy of this 
statement: (see Scepsis.)—The best ed. of the 
entire works of Aristotle is that of Duval, 2 
vols. fol. Paris, 1619. The ed. of Buhle, Bi- 
ponti, 8vo. 1791, which promised to be a very 
useful one, never went beyond the 5th vol., end- 
ing with the treatise ‘On the Art of Poetry.”’— 
Of the separate treatises the following editions 
may be mentioned. The best ed. of the “ Orga- 
non,” is that of Geneva, 1605, 4¢o.; of the 
Ethics, that by Wilkinson, Oxon. 1715, 8vo. ; 
of the “ Art of Poetry,” Tyrwhitt’s is the 
best, Oxon, 1794. 4to.; but Hermann’s, Lips. 
1802, 8vo. and Grefenhan’s, Lips. 1821, 
8vo. are also deserving of high commendation. 
The best ed. of the Politics or treatise “ On 
Government,” is that of Schneider, Francof. 
1809. 2 vols. 8vo. &c. (Enfield’s Hist. of Phi- 
los. 1, 260.) Diog. in Vita—Plut. Alex. et de 
Alex. Fort, &c.—Cic. Acad. 4. de Orat. 3. de 
Fin, 5.— Quintil. 1, 2, 5. 10—#lian, V. H. 4. 
—ZJustin, 12,—Just. Martyr.—August. de C. D. 
8.—Plin. 2, 4, 5, &c.—Athen.—Val. Maz. 5, 6. 
&§c.—There were besides 7 of the same name. 
II. A magistrate of Athens. III. A com- 
mentator on Homer’s Iliad. IV. An orator 
of Sicily, who answered the panegyric of Iso- 
crates. V. A friend of Æschines. VI. A 
man of Cyrene, who wrote on poetry. VII. 
A schoolmaster mentioned in Plato’s life, writ- 
ten by Aristoxenus, VIII. An obscure gram- 
marian. Diog. de Aristot. 

_AnistoxEnus, |I. a native of Tarentum and 
disciple of Aristotle, who wrote both on philo- 
sophy and music. Among the works of a phi- 
losophical character, which he composed, may 
be enumerated his treatise on the Laws respect- 
ing education, (weg) Masdizay Nowwy,) his Pytha- 
gorean Theses, (Iludayginat  Aropársis,) a col- 
lection of the precepts of morality inculcated 
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by that sect; and his Biography of eminent 
philosophers, (Bios ’Avdgaiv.) In the last of these 
works he is unjust towards the character of So- 
crates, as far as we can learn from some frag- 
ments, which have come down to us. The cause 
of this may either have been the little esteem, 
in which music was held by Socrates, or a 
quarrel, which had occurred between the latter 
and Spinthares, the father of Aristoxenus, who 
had been one of his disciples. As a writer on 
music, Aristoxenus must be regarded as the 
earliest which we possess. His work on Har- 
mony was published by Meursis, in 1616, Lugd. 
Bat. 4io., and subsequently, in a much more 
correct form, by Meibomius, in his collection 
of the Writers on Music. The fragments on 
Rhythm were published for the Ist time by Mo- 
relli, at the end of the speech of Aristides, 
c. Lept., Venet. 1785, Svo. The remains of the 
philosophical writings of Aristoxenus are princi- 
pally found in Stob., but have not as yet been 
edited by any scholar. Compare, with regard to 
this writer, the remarks of Meiners, Gesch. der 
Wissensch. 1, 213.—Mahne, Diatr. de Aristox. 
Amst, 1793, 8vo.) II. A physician, disciple 
of Alexander Philalethes, often cited by Galen. ] 

Arus, [I. a river of Aria, on which was si- 
tuated Artacoana, the capital of the country; 
now Heri. II. A presbyter of the church of 
Alexandria in the 4th cent. Hewas, according 
to Epiphanius, a native of Libya, and, accord- 
ing to Photius, of Alexandria. Of his early life 
few particulars are known ; but in the prelacy 
of Alexander, in contradiction to an harangue 
from that bishop, affirming that the Father and 
the Son were of the same essence, he maintained 
that the Son was essentially distinct, and did 
not exist from all eternity, but was created out 
of nothing by the will of the Father. This 
being an age of controversy, the doctrine of 
Arius soon found partisans; and Alexander, 
observing with displeasure the growth of opi- 
nions, which he deemed heretical, called a 
council in Alexandria of the bishops of Egypt 
and Libya, in which the tenet of Arius was con- 
demned, while Arius himself, and the clergy, 
who adhered to him, were excommunicated from 
the church, and expelled the city. He withdrew 
into Palestine, where, supported by numerous 
and respectable followers, among whom were 
several of the bishops of Asia, he exhibited 
considerable fortitude. The clergy, being di- 
vided, the contest was carried to such a ridicu- 
lous excess, as to furnish matter for ludicrous 
exposure in the public theatres. The emperor 
Constantine, struck with the absurdity of the 
conflict, assumed the office of moderator, and 
in the year 325, assembled 300 bishops at the 
celebrated Council of Nice, in order to settle it. 
Here the Nicene Creed was signed as the esta- 
blished formulary of orthodox belief, and the 
doctrine of Arius was condemned, and himself 
banished into the remotest province of Illyricum. 
An angry edict followed, in which his adherents 
were stigmatised with the name of Porphyrians, 
and his writings were ordered to be burnt. So 
little, however, did Constantine know his own 
mind in this matter, that Eusebius, of Nicome- 
dia, by means of a presbyter, who enjoyed the 
confidence of the emperor’s sister, convinced 
him that the conduct and faith of Arius had 
been misrepresented, On this information, the 
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emperor recalled him from banishment, and re- 
commended the bishops then assembled at Jeru- 
salem, who were for the most part concealed 
Arians, to re-admit him into the community 
of the church. Nothing now remained to cóm- 
plete the triumph of Arius, but that he should 
be restored to the church of Alexandria, from 
which he had been ejected; but Athanasius, 
who, by the death of Alexander, had become 
bishop of that see, steadily refused. At Con- 
stantinople, however, a day was appointed, by 
the express command of the emperor, for the 
solemn re-admission of Arius into the commu- 
nion ; when, according to the historian Socrates, 
and Athanasius, on that same day, as he was 
walking in the city, on retiring to obey a sudden 
call of nature, he discharged his entrails, and 
died on the spot. It is very probable that his 
death was occasioned by poison. It would 
seem that Arius was a man of considerable 
talents and learning. It does not appear that 
he wrote much beyond small pieces inverse, for 
the instruction of the more ignorant, one of 
which, entitled “Thalia,” is spoken of by 
Athanasius as abounding in coarseness and 
buffoonery. Two Epistles of his are now alone 
extant. The heresy of Arius did not expire 
with him, but found a protector in Constantius, 
who succeeded his father onthe throne. It was 
finally suppressed by Theodosius the Great. 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict. | 

Armenta, [a large country of Asia, divided 
into Armenia Major and Minor. The first, 
which is the modern Turcomania, and is still 
sometimes called Armenia, lies south of Mt. 
Caucasus, and compreherds the Turkish pa- 
chalics Erzerum, Kars, and Fun, and also the 
Persian province Iran or Erivan. It was se- 
parated from Armenia Minor by the river Eu- 
phrates. Armenia Minor was, properly speak- 
ing, a part of Cappadocia. It is now called 
Aladulia or Pegian, belongs to the Turks, and 
is divided between the pachalics Merashe and 
Sivas. Armenia is a rough mountainous coun- 
try, which has Caucasus for its northern bound- 
ary, and, in the centre, is traversed by branches 
of Mt. Taurus, to which belongs Mt. Ararat. 
Here the 2 great rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
take their rise, likewise the Cyrus, or Kur, and 
other less considerable streams. The climate is 
rather cold than warm; the soil, in general, 
moderately fertile, and better fitted for grazing 
than for agriculture; it produces, however, the 
finest southern fruits. ‘The mountains are rich 
in iron and copper.—Herod. (7, 73.) says, that 
the Armenians were a Phrygian colony, and 
used arms like those of the Phrygians; but 
this information cannot be depended on, nor is 
it easy to determine to what race the Armenians 
of the Persian empire belonged. The name is 
thought by some to be derived from Aram, and 
to indicate the Semitic Arameans as the first 
inhabitants of the land, who were afterwards 
overpowered by barbarian tribes from Upper 
Asia. (Adelung, Miihr. 1, 420.) According to 
another opinion, the Armenian tongue may be 
traced to Xisuthros or Noah, and may boast of 
being antediluvian in its character. (Rech. Cu- 
rieuses, &c. par Chahan de Cubied et, Martin, 
Paris, 1806, 8vo.) Of the ancient history of 
Armenia but little is known. The native wri- 
ters make Haig to have ae first chieftain 
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or prince, who ruled over this country, and from 
him they call themselves Hajy He was the son 
of Taglath, who, according to them, was the 
same with Thogarma, grandson of Japhet, 
Twenty-two centuries before the Christian era, 
he left Babylon, his patiye place, and esta- 
plished himself, with all his family, in the 
mountains of southern Armenia, in order to es- 
cape from the tyranny of Belus, king of As- 
syria. The latter attacked him in his new set- 
tlements, but perished by his hand. Aram, the 
6th successor of Haig, became so distinguished 
by his exploits, that, from his time, the sur- 
rounding nations called the country Armenia 
after his name. Ara, son of the preceding, fell 
in defending his country against Semiramis, 
and Armenia became thenceforward an Assyrian 
province, until the death of Sardanapalus, when 
a succession of natiye princes again appeared. 
(Klaproth, Tabl, Hist. de VAsie, Se. p, 50.) 
After the death of Alexander, it became part of 
the kingdom of Syria, and so remained till the 
overthrow of Antiochus the Great, when it fell 
into the hands of different rulers, and was di- 
vided into Armenia Major and Minor.—Arme- 
nia Major was exposed to many attacks. The 
Romans and Parthians fought a long time for 
the right of giving a successor to the throne, 
and it was governed at one period by Parthian 
princes, at another by those whom the Romans 
favored, until Trajan made it a Roman province. 
Armenia afterwards recovered its independence, 
and wag under the rule of its own kings. Sapor, 
king of Persia, attempted its subjugation in 
vain, and it remained free until 650, when it 
was conquered by the Arabians. After this, it 
several times changed its masters, among whom 
were Gengis-Khan and Tamerlane. In 1552, 
Selim II. conquered it from the Persians, and 
the greater part has since remained under the 
Turkish dominion. Armenia Minor has also 
had several rulers, among whom Mithridates 
was first distinguished. From him Pompey 
took the kingdom, and gave it to Deiotarus, &c. 
On the decline of the Roman empire in the east, 
it was conquered by the Persians, and, in 950, 
fell into the hands of the Arabians, since which 
time it has shared the same fate as Armenia 
Major, and was made, in 1514, a Turkish pro- 
vince by Selim I.—The earlier capital of Ar- 
menia was Armavir, which, during 1800 years, 
was the residence of the kings, After Armavir, 
Artaxata, (Artaschad,) on the Araxes, built in 
the time of the Seleucidæ, became the capital, 
but sank into decay before the end of the 8th 
cent. (Encycl. Amer. 1, 371.) On the Arme- 
nian language, consult Balbi, Atlas Ethnogr. 
Se. tabl. 4. and Introd. à V Atlas, p.45. On the 
literary history of Armenia, it may be remarked, 
that the literature of the country begins with 
the conversion of the Armenians fo Christianity 
in the commencement of the 4th cent, Since 
that time they have translated from the Greek, 
(there is a Homer in Armenian hexameters, ) 
Hebr., Syr, and Chaldee, into their own diae 
lect, which some assert to be an original lan- 
guage, as has already been remarked 5 while 
others regard it as a mixed dialect, composed of 
the Syr, Chald., Hebr, and Arabic. Both 
opinions are correct, The old Armenian, the 
language of literature and the Church, is, as 
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Avmenian has been formed, ‘as a popular lan« 
guage, by foreign additions, during the succes- 
sive changes of their conquerors, and consists 
of 4 principal dialects. The written language 
owes its cultivation to the translation of the 
Bible, begun in 411, by Mesrob with his disci- 
ples, (among whom was Moses Choronensis,) 
by the desire of the patriarch Isaac the Great, 
and finished in 511. Mesrob first added 7 
vowel-signs to the old Armenian alphabet, 
which before only contained 27 consonants. 
At the same time schools were established. 
The most flourishing period of Armenian lite- 
rature was in the 6th cent., at the time of the 
separation of the Armenians from the Gr. 
Church after the Council of Chalcedo, It con- 
tinued to flourish until the 10th cent., revived: 
in the 13th, and maintained a respectable cha- 
racter till 1453. In scientific enquiries it never 
rose to any considerable eminence, It is parti- 
cularly valuable in what relates to history.— 
The best introduction to Armenian history, 
geography, and literature, is that which M, J. 
St.Martin, member of the Fr. Institute, has 
extracted from old Armenian writings, inscrip- 
tions, and other sources, Mém. Hist, et Géogr. 
sur l'Armenie, Paris, 1808, 2 vols. Encycl. 
Amer, 1, 373.| 

Armitusrrivm, [a festival at Rome, on the 
19th of Qct,, during which they sacrificed eom- 
pletely armed, and to the sound of trumpets. It 
was intended for the expiation of the armies, and 
the prosperity of the arms of the Roman people. 
It is said to have been first observed among the 
Athenians.] Varro, de L. L.5,3.—Liv. 27, 37. 

Arminius, [the Latin name for Hermann, 
i, e. “ Leader or General,” the deliverer of Ger- 
many from the Roman yoke, He was a son of 
a prince of the Cherusci, Sigimer, (which, in the 
old German, signifies a famous congueror,) born 
18 B. c.; educated at Rome, admitted into the 
rank of equites, and appointed to an honorable 
station in the army of Augustus. But princely 
favor and the charms of learning were insuffi- 
cient to make the young barbarian forget his 
early associations. Convinced that the rude 
strength of his savage countrymen would he 
unequal to cope with the disciplined forces of 
the Romans in the open field, he had recourse 
to stratagem. Having fomented the discontent 
prevailing among the German nations, and 
having produced a wide confederacy for revolt, 
he artfully drew Varus, the Roman commander 
on the Rhine, into an ambuscade, where 3 Roman 
legions were cut to pieces. Varus, unable to 
survive his disgrace, slew himself, av. 10. Ger- 
manicus marched with a powerful army to re- 
venge the overthrow of Varus; but it required 
more than one campaign, and several battles, 
before he obtained any decided advantage; and 
at last Arminius fell a sacrifice only to the civil 
feuds, in which he was involved with his own 
countrymen and kindred, being assassinated by 
one of his own relations, in the 37th year of his 
age. Tacitus relates, that he drew on himself 
the hatred of his countrymen by aiming at the 
regal authority. A short time before his death, 
Adgantestes, or Adgantestrius, prince of the 
Catti, proposed to the Roman senate to dispatch 
Arminius by poison, but the senate took no 
notice of the offer. Arminius was 26 years old, 
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language of Tacitus, “ Arminius was doubtless 
the deliverer of Germany. He fought against 
the Romans, not like other kings and generals, 
when they were weak, but when their empire 
was mighty, and renown glorious. Fortune, in- 
deed, sometimes deserted him; but, even when 


conquered, his noble character, and extensive | 
influence commanded the veneration of his con- | 
'querors. For 12 years he presided over the des- 


tinies of Germany, to the complete satisfaction 
of his countrymen; and, after his death, they 
aid him divine honors.” 
If we dwell a moment on the results of his vic- 
tory, we shall find that it had a decided influence 
on the whole character of Germany, political 
and literary; because it is evident, that had the 
Romans remained in quiet possession of the 
country, they would have given a tone to all its 
institutions and language, as was the case with 
all the other countries of Europe conquered by 
them. The reason, therefore, why the language 
of the Germans remained in a great degree un- 
mixed with, and uninfluenced by, the Latin, and 
why their political institutions retained so much 
of their ancient character, is to be found in the 
victory of Arminius. Encycl. Amer. 1, 375.] 

ArworYca, [or Aremorica, a Celtic term, ap- 
plied in strictness to all parts of Gaul lying 
along the ocean, but more particularly to that 
portion, which corresponds to the modern Bre- 
tagne, See Aremorica. | 

Arwosivs, [I. the Elder, called also the Afri- 
can, was, about a.p. 300, teacher of rhetoric at 
Sicca Venerea in Numidia, and, in 303, became 
a Christian. While yet a catechumen, he wrote 
7 books of Disputationes adversus Gentes, in 
which he refuted the objections of the heathens 
against Christianity with spirit and learning. 
This work betrays a defective knowledge of 
Christianity, but is rich in materials for the 
understanding of Gr. and Roman mythology. 
Hence it is one of the writings of the Latin 
fathers, which, like the works of his disciple 
Lactantius, are particularly valued by philolo- 
gists. Orellius has published the last and 
best ed. (Lips. 1816.) II. The younger, 
a Gallic divine. in the last half of the 5th cent. 
We have from him an insignificant Comment. 
on the Psalms, which betrays the principles of 
the Semi-Pelagians, Encyc. Amer. 1, 387.] 

Arnus, [a river of Etruria, rising in the 
Umbrian Apennines, and falling into the Me- 
diterranean; now the Arno, On its banks 
stood Florentia, now Florence, and at its mouth 
Pisæ, now Pisa.] Liv. 22, 2. 

Aror, a town of Achaia, [One of the 3 
towns, on the site of which Patre was after- 
wards built, The other 2 were Anthea and 
Messatis. Paus. 7, 18.] 

[AromXra, or AromXtum Promonrorium, 
the most eastern land of the continent of Africa, 
now Cape Guardafui.] 

Arri, [a city of Apulia, in the interior of 
Daunia, remarkable for its antiquity. Its first 
name was Argyrippa, an appellation supposed 
to be modified from "Agyos “Irro the name 
which it received originally from its founder 
Diomed. When Arpi is first introduced to our 
notice in the history of Rome, it is represented 
as an Apulian city, of no great importance, and 
of which the Romans possessed themselves 
without difficulty, (Ziv. 9, 13.) In the 2d 
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Punic war it fell into “the hands of Hannibal 
after the battle of Canna, (Polyb. 3, 88. 118.) 
but was recovered by the Romans. Arpi was 
greatly reduced in the time of Strabo, (6. p. 283.) 
but still continued to exist under Constantine 
as an episcopal see. Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 282.] 

Arpinum, [a small town of Latium, south- 
east of Rome, still known by the name of är- 
pino. It is rendered illustrious in the page of 
history for having given birth to Manus and 
Cic. It originally belonged to the Volsci, but 
was taken by the Samnites, from whom it was 
again wrested by the Romans. (Liv. 9, 44.) It 
became a municipal town, and its citizens were 
enrolled in the Cornelian tribe. Of course fre- 
quent mention is made of Arpinum in Cic.’s 
Letters; he was fond of his native place, and 
dwells with complacency on the rude and primi- 
tive simplicity of its customs, applying to it those 
lines of the Od. (1, 27.) in which Ulysses ex- 
presses his loye for Ithaca. Cramer's Anc. Italy, 
2, 114.] 

Arnriinus, [I. a Greek historian, native of 
Nicomedia, who flourished in the 2d cent. under 
Hadrian, and the Antonines. In his own coun- 
try he was a priest of Ceres and Proserpina; 
but, taking up his residence at Rome, became a 
disciple of Epictetus. He was honored with the 
citizenship of Rome, and appointed prefect of 
Cappadocia by Hadrian, who patronised him on 
account of his learning and talents. In this ca- 
pacity he distinguished himself by his prudence 
and valor in the war against the Massagete, 
and was afterwards advanced to the senatorial, 
and even consular dignities. Like Xenopho, he 
united the literary with the military character, 
was conversant with philosophy and learning, 
and intimate with those, who cultivated them. 
No less than 7 of the Epistles of Pliny the 
younger are addressed to Arrian. His historical 
writings were numerous ; but of these, with the 
exception of some fragments in Photius, only 2 
remain. The first is composed of 7 books on 
the expedition of Alex., which, being principally 
compiled from the memoirs of Ptol. Lagus, and 
Aristobulus, who both served under that king, 
are deemed proportionably valuable. Arrian, 
himself a soldier and a politician, possessed a 
sounder judgment than Q. Curtius, and indulged 
less in the marvellous. To this work is added 
a book on the affairs of India, which pursues 
the history of Alex., but is not deemed of equal 
authority with the former, An Epistle trom 
Arrian to Hadrian is,also extant, entitled, “ A 
Periplus of the Euxine,” probably written, while 
he was prefect of Cappadocia. There are, be- 
sides, under the name of Arrian, a treatise on 
Tactics; Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, of 
which the authority is doubtful; and “ Enchiri- 
dion,” an excellent moral treatise, containing 
the discourses of Epictetus. The best editions 
of Arrian’s expedition of Alexander, are that of 
Gronovius, Lugd. Bat. 1704, fol. Schmieder, 
Lips. 1798, 8vo. Of the Indian History, the 
best ed. is that of Schmieder, Halæ, 1798, 8vo. 
Of his Enchiridion, that of Upton, Lond. 1739, 
Ato. and of the rest of his works, that of Blan- 
card, Amst. 1683, 8vo. which contains also his 
treatise on Tactics, his Moral Treatise or En- 


chiridion, &c. | II. An Athenian, who wrote 

a treatise on Hunting, and the Manner of Keep- 

ing Dogs——III. A poet, who wrote an epic 
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poem in 24 books on Alexander; also another 
poem on Attalus, king of Pergamus. Helike- 
wise translated Virgil’s Georgics into Gr. verse. 

Arxius, [a noted gourmand, mentioned by 
Horace (Serm. 2, 3, 86.) The poet alludes to 
an entertainment such as he should direct, 
which would of course be no unexpensive one. | 

Arrivs and Arrus, a philosopher of Alexan- 
dria, who so ingratiated himself with Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, that the conqueror 
declared the people of Alexandria owed the pre- 
servation of their city to 3 causes: because Alex. 
was their founder, because of the beauty of the 
situation, and because Arrius was a native of 
the place. Plut. Anton. 

ArsXcrs, I. a man of obscure origin, [who 
incited the Parthians to revolt from Antiochus 
Theos, and was elevated to the throne on account 
of his successes. He defeated and made prisoner 
Seleucus Callinicus, and laid the foundation of 
the Parthian empire, about 250 3.c.] He added 
the kingdom of the Hyrcani to his newly ac- 
quired possessions, and spent his time in estab- 
lishing his power, and regulating the laws. Af- 
ter death he was made a god of his nation, and 
all his successors were called, in honor of his 
name, Arsucide. (Justin, 41, 5. 6.) 198 
His son and successor bore the same name. 
He carried war against Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, who entered the field with 100,000 
foot and 20,000 horse. He afterwards made 
peace with Antiochus, and died s.c. 217. (41, 5.) 
III. The 3d king of Parthia, of the family 
of the Arsacide, bore the same name, and was 
also called Priapatius. He reigned 12 years, 
and left 2 sons, Mithridates and Phraates. 
Phraates succeeded, as being the elder, and at his 
death he left his kingdom to his brother, though 
he had many children, observing, that a mo- 
narch ought to have in view, not the dignity of 
his family, but the prosperity of his subjects. 
(31, 5.) IV. A king of Pontus and Armenia, 
in alliance with the Romans. He fought long 
with success against the Persians, till he was de- 
ceived by the snares of king Sapor, his enemy, 
who put out his eyes, and soon after deprived him 
of life. (Marcellin.) V. The eldest son of 
Artabanus, appointed over Armenia by his father, 
after the death of king Artaxias. (Tacit. Hist. 6.) 

Arsacipm, a name given to some of the mo- 
marchs of Parthia, in honor of Arsaces, the 
founder of the empire. Their power subsisted 
till the 229th year of the Christian era, when 
they were conquered by Artaxerxes, king (of 
Persia. [See Artabanus.] 

Arsamosita, a town of Armenia Major, 
[in the south-western angle of the district So- 
phene, 70 miles from the Euphrates ; now Simsat 
or Shimsat. | 

ArsanYas, [I. a river of Armenia Major, 
which D’Anv. and Mannert, but especially the 
latter, consider as another name for the southern 
arm of the Euphrates: (see Euphrates.) 
II. There was another of the same name lower 
down, which flowed from the north-west through 
Sophene, and entered the Euphrates below Me- 
litene, on which Arsamosata was situate; now 
Arsen. 

Arst, I. a wood of Etruria, famous fora bat- 
tle between the Romans and Veientes. Plut. Vit. 
Popl.——II, A small river between Illyricum 
and Histria, B limit of Italy in that quarter, 
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after Histria was added to Italy by Augustus.] ` 
——III. A river of Italy, flowing through Cam- 
pania. s r 

Anrsinox, I. daughter of Leucippus and Phi- 
lodice, was mother of Æsculapius by Apollo, ac- 
cording to some authors. She received divine 
honors after death at Sparta. Apollod. 3.— 
Paus. 2, 26. 3, 12. II. A daughter of Phle- 
geus, promised in marriage to Alemeo. Apollod. 
3, 7.__III. The sister and wife of Ptol. Phila- 
delphus, worshipped after death under the name 
of Venus Zephyritis. Dinochares began to build 
her a temple with loadstones, in which there 
stood a statue of Arsinoe suspended in the air 
by the power of the magnet; but the death of 
the architect prevented its being perfected. Plin. 
34, 14.— IV. A daughter of Ptol. Lagus, who 
married Lysimachus, king of Macedonia. After 
her husband’s death, Ceraunus, her own brother, 
married her, and ascended the throne of Mace- 
donia. He previously murdered Lysimachus 
and Philip, the sons of Arsinoe by Lysimachus, 
in their mother’s arms. Arsinoe was some time 
after banished into Samothrace. Justin, 17, 1. 
&e. V. A younger daughter of Ptol. Auletes, 
sister to Cleopatra. Antony dispatched her to 
gain the good graces of her sister. Hirt. Alex. 
4.— Appian. VI. The wife of Magas, king 
of Cyrene, who committed adultery with her son- 
in-law. Justin, 26, 3. VII. A daughter of 
Lysimachus, VIII. A town of Egypt, near 
the lake of Meris, where the inhabitants paid 
the highest veneration to the crocodiles, nourished 
them in a splendid manner, embalmed them after 
death, and buried them in the subterraneous cells 
of the Labyrinth. [Hence it is called Crocodi- 
fopolis. It is succeeded by the modern Faioum, 
built at the distance of about a league north-east 
of its dilapidated walls. (See Crocodilopolis.) 
IX. Another in Egypt, on the west side of 
the Sinus Arabicus, near its extremity, and not 
far from the modern Swez. From this spot 
Ptol. Philadelphus cut a canal to one of the 
branches of the Nile. | 

[Arsissa Parus, a great lake in the southern 
part of Armenia Major, now the Lake of Van. 
It was on its northern side embellished ‘with 
cities, which were better known to the Byzan- 
tine writers than they had been before, viz. 
Chaliat or Athlat, Arzes or Argish, and Perkri.] 

Arrananus, I. son of Hystaspes, was brother 
to Darius the first. He dissuaded his nephew 
Xerxes from making war against the Greeks, 
and at his return he assassinated him with the 
hopes of ascending the throne. Darius, the son 
of Xerxes, was murdered in a similar manner ; 
and Artaxerxes, his brother, would have shared 
the same fate, had he not discovered the snares 
of the assassin, and punished him with death. 
Diod. S. 11.— Justin, 3, 1. &e.— Herod. 4, 38,7, 
10. &c: II. A king of Parthia, after the 
death of his nephew Phraates 2d. He under- 
took awar against a nation of Scythia, in which 
he perished. His son Mithridates succeeded 
him, and merited the appellation of Great. Justin, 
42, 2. HI. A king of Media, and afterwards 
of Parthia, after the expulsion of Vonones, whom 
Tiberius had made king there; he invaded 
Armenia, from whence he was driven away b 
one of the generals of Tiberius; was expelled 
from his throne, which Tiridates usurped ; some 
time after, was restored again to his ancient 
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‘power, and died A.n. 48. Tacit. Ann. 5, &e. 


IV. A king of Parthia, very inimical to the 
interest of Vespasian. V. Another king of 
Parthia, who made war against the emperor 
Caracalla, who had attempted his life on pre- 
tence of courting his daughter. [With this 
Artabanus, who is styled the 4th, and who was 
defeated and stripped of his kingdom by Ar- 
taxerxes, the Parthian empire terminated. ] Dio. 


— Herodian. 


ArrasAzus, I. a son of Pharnaces, generalin 
the army of Xerxes. He fled from Greece upon 
the ill success of Mardonius. Herod. 7, 8, 9. 
JI. A general, who made war against Ar- 
taxerxes, and was defeated. He was afterwards 
reconciled to his prince, and became the familiar 
friend of Darius 3d. After the murder of this 
prince, he surrendered himself up with his sons 
to Alexander, who treated him with much hu- 
manity and confidence. Curt. 5, 9. 12. ; 6, 5.; 
dais. Os. S21, III. An officer of Artaxerxes 
against Datames. Diod. S. 15. 

_ ARTABRI, and ARTABRITÆ, a people of Lu- 
sitania, who received their name from Artabrum, 
a promontory on the coast of Spain, now Cape 
Finisterre. Sil. Ital. 3, 362. 

Arrxcr, I. a town and sea-port near Cyzicus, 
which did not exist in the age of Pliny. The 
fountain Artacia was in its neighbourhood, 
Herod. 4, 14.—Procop.de B. P. 1, 25.— Strabo, 
13.—Pihin. 5, 32. II. A city of Phrygia. 
— III. Fortified place of Bithynia. 

[Arracoana, the capital of Aria, now Herat, 
on the river Arius, now Heri. ] 

Arracéras [or ArracicerTa, a town of Ar- 
menia Major, north-east of Amida, where Caius 
Cesar, a nephew of Augustus, was dangerously 
wounded by one Addruus; now probably Ærdis. 
Vell. Patere. 2, 103.) 

Arranes, I. a king of the southern parts of 
Armenia. Strabo, 11. TI. A river of Thrace 
flowing into the Ister. Herod. 4,49. HIA 
brother of Darius, who fell at the straits of 
Thermopylæ, 7, 224.] 

ÅRTAPHERNES, [I. a brother of Darius, and 
son of Hystaspes, governor of Sardis. Herod. 
551255] IJ. A son of the preceding, whom 
Darius sent into Greece with Datis. He was 
conquered at the battle of Maratho by Miltiades : 
see Datis. C. Nep. Milt—Herod. 

Arravaspes, I. a son of Tigranes, king of 
Upper Armenia, who wrote tragedies, and shone 
as an elegant orator, and faithful historian. He 
lived in alliance with the Romans, but Crassus 
was defeated partly on account of his delay. 
He betrayed M. Antony in his expedition against 
Parthia, for which Antony reduced his kingdom, 
and carried him into Egypt, where he adorned 
the triumph of the conqueror, led in golden 
chains. He was some time after beheaded by 
order of Cleopatra. Strabo, 11. II. The 
crown of Armenia was given by Tiberius to a 
person of the same name, who was expelled. 
III. Augustus had also raised to the same 
dignity a person of the same name. Tacit. 
Ana. 2. 

ArraxXra, a strongly fortified town of Up- 
per Armenia, the capital of the empire, where 
the kings generally resided ; [built on a plain, 
which Hannibal recommended as a proper site 
for the capital to king Artaxias; near it ran 
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the Araxes ;] burnt by Corbulo, and rebuilt by 
Tiridates, who called it Neronea, in honor of 
Nero; now Ardesh. Strabo, 11. 

Arraxurxes Ist, succeeded to the kingdom 
of Persia, after his father Xerxes, [See the 
end of this article.] He destroyed Artabanus, 
who had murdered Xerxes, and attempted to 
destroy the royal family, to raise himself tô the 
throne. He made war against the Bactrians, 
and re-conquered Egypt, which had revolted, 
with the assistance of the Athenians, and was 
remarkable for his equity and moderation. [He 
was called Maxesxee, (Longimanus,) from the 
extraordinary length of his arms, according to 
Strabo, which, on his standing straight, could 
reach his knees; but, according to Plut., be- 
cause his right hand was longer than his left. ] 
He reigned 30 years, and died B. C. 425. C. 
Nep. Reg—Plut. Artax. The 2d of that 
name, king of Persia, was surnamed Mnemo 
on account of his extensive memory. He was 
son of Darius 2d, by Parysatis, the daughter of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and had 3 brothers, 
Cyrus, Osta.es, and Oxathres. His name was 
Arsaces, which he changed into Artaxerxes, 
when he ascended the throne. His brother 
Cyrus was of such an ambitious disposition, 
that he resolved to make himself king in oppo- 
sition to Artaxerxes. Parysatis always favored 
Cyrus; and when he had attempted the life of 
Artaxerxes, she obtained his pardon by her 
entreaties and influence. [Artaxerxes was born 
before his father’s accession to the throne, but 
Cyrus was born the son of a king, hence his 
mother favored his claim. On a similar ground 
Xerxes had been preferred by Darius Hystas- 
pes, to his elder brother Artabarzanes.| Cyrus, 
who had been appointed over Lydia and the 
sea-coasts, assembled a large army under va- 
rious pretences, and at last marched against 
his brother at the head of 100,000 barbarians, 
and 13,000 Greeks. He was opposed by Arta- 
xerxes with 900,000: men, and a bloody battle 
was fought at Cunuxa, in which Cyrus was 
killed, [though, in fact, victorious ; for he had 
routed, with his body guard, the guards of the 
king, while the Greeks were in full pursuit of 
that part of the king’s army, which had been 
opposed to them. The loss of the battle was 
owing partly to the rash impetuosity of Cyrus, 
in charging the royal guards, and partly to the 
circumstance of the Greeks having pursued too 
far the barbarians opposed to them.] It has 
been reported that Cyrus was killed by Arta- 
xerxes, who was so desirous of the honor, that he 
put to death 2 men for saying that they had 
killed him. The Greeks, who had assisted 
Cyrus against his brother, though at the dis- 
tance of above 600 leagues from their country, 
made their way through the territories of the 
enemy; and nothing is more famous in the 
Grecian history, than the retreat of the 10,000: 
[see Xenopho.] After he was delivered from 
the attacks of his brother, Artaxerxes stirred 
up a war among the Greeks against Sparta, and 
exerted all his influence to weaken the power of 
ithe Greeks. He married 2 of his own daugh- 
ters, called Atossa and Amestris, and named his 
eldest son Darius tobe successor. Darius, how- 
ever, conspired against his father, and was put 
to death; and Ochus, one of a younger sons, 
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called also Artaxerxes, made his way to the 
throne, by causing his elder brothers, Ariaspes 
and Arsames, to be assassinated. It is said 
that Artaxerxes died of a broken heart in conse- 
quence of his son’s unnatural behaviour, in the 
94th year of his age, after a reign of 46 years, 
B.C, 358, Artaxerxes bad 150 children by his 
350 concubines, and only four legitimate sons. 
Plut, in Vit—C. Nep. Reg.—Justin, 10, 1. &e. 
——The 3d, surnamed Ochus, succeeded his 
father Artaxerxes 2d, and established himself 
on his throne by murdering above 80 of his 
nearest relations. He punished with death one 
of his officers, who conspired against him, and 
recovered Egypt, which had revolted, destroyed 
Sido, and ravaged all Syria. He made war 
against the Cadusii, and greatly rewarded a 
private man, called Codomanus, for his uncom- 
mon valor, But his behaviour in Egypt, his 
cruelty towards the inhabitants, offended his 
subjects, and Bagoas at last obliged his physi- 
cian to poison him, s.c. 337, and afterwards 
gave his flesh to be devoured by cats, and made 
sword-handles of his bones. Codomanus, on 
account of his virtues, was. soon after made king 
by the people; and that he might seem to pos- 
sess as much dignity as the house of Artaxerxes, 
he reigned under the name of Darius the 3d. 
Justin, 10, 3.—Diod. S. 17.—4lian, V.H. 6,8. 
[As to the form Artorerres, C Aerokieéns,) which 
sometimes occurs, in editions, in place of the 
more common Artaxerxes, consult Bahr (ad 
Cites. 186.) The name Artaxerxes is supposed 
to have been Artachshast or Artachshasta in 
Persian, compounded of the Pers. Art or Ard, 
“strong,” and the Zendic KAshetro, Khshered, 
or Khshetrae, “ a warrior.’ Hence the appel- 
lation Artaxerxes will signify “a strong, or 
mighty, warrior.” (Herod. 6, 98. ‘Acrakickns, 
piyas denies.) Others write the Pers, name 
thus, Artahschetz, and make it equivalent to “a 
great king.” Biihr, l. c. 187.—Rosenmiiller, 
Handbuch, &e. 1,373.— De Sacy, Mem. sur Div. 
Antiq. dela Perse, p. 100.] 

ÅRTAXERXES or ARTAXXRES lst, [a common 
soldier of Persia, who killed Artabanus, the 
last of the Arsacide, and founded a new dy- 
nasty, called the Sassannide, from his father’s 
name Sassan, a. D. 226. As soon as his autho- 
rity was well established, he attempted to re- 
cover the provinces invaded by the Romans. 
Alex. Severus opposed him with 3 numerous 
armies. One of these was destroyed by the 
superior force of his opponent, another perished 
by famine and fatigue, and the 3d, commanded 
by the Emperor himself, retired ingloriously to 
Antioch, greatly diminished by disease. Ar- 
taxerxes, however, weakened even by his vic- 
tories, was obliged to abandon his project. | 
Herodian, 5. One of his successors, son of 
Sapor [the 2d,] bore his name, and reigned 11 
years, during which he distinguished himself 
by his cruelties. 

Arremworus, [I. a philosopher of Cnidus, 
who having been entrusted by his friend Bru- 
tus with the secret of the conspiracy set on 
foot against Cæsar, presented to the latter a 
memorial, containing an account of the whole 
affair, Cæsar received it as he was going to the 
senate-house, and put it with other papers, which 
he held in {hand thinking it to be of no 
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material consequence. Had it been read b 
him, the whole plot would have been crushed. 
(Plut, Ces II. A geographer of Ephesus, 
who flourished about 104 B.o, He wrote a de- 
scription of the earth, in 11 books, mentioned 
by Strabo and Pliny, The only remaining frag- 
ments of this work are inserted in Hudson’s 
collection of the Min. Gr, Geogr.J——II. A 
physician in the age of Hadrian.———-1V, A man 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, who wrote a 
learned work on the interpretation of dreams, 
still extant ; the best ed. that of Rigaltius, Paris, 
dto., 1604, to which is annexed Achmetis Oniro- 
critica, [An ed, of the Onirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus was published in 1805, at Leipsic, in 2 
vols. 8vo. with the commentaries of Rigaltius 
and Reiske, by J. G. Reiff. ] 

ArtéEmis, the Greek name of Diana. Her 
festivals, called Artemisia, were celebrated in 
several parts of Greece, particularly at Delphi, 
where they offered to the goddess a mullet, 
which, as was supposed, bore some affinity to the 
goddess of hunting, because it is said to hunt 
and kill the sea-hare, There was a solemnity of 
the same name at Syracuse; it lasted three 
days, which were spent in banqueting and di- 
versions ; see Artimpasa.] 

Arremis¥a, I, daughter of Lygdamis of 
Halicarnassus, reigned over Halicarnassus and 
the neighbouring country. She assisted Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece with a fleet, 
and her valor was so great, that the monarch 
observed that all his men fought like women, 
and all his women like men. The Athenians 
were so ashamed of fighting against a woman, 
that they offered a reward of 10,000 drachms 
for her head, It is said that she was fond of a 
youth of Abydos, called Dardanus, and that, to 
punish his disdain, she put out his eyes, while 
he was asleep, and afterwards leaped down the 
promontory of Leucas. Herod. 7,99. 8, 68. 
&c.—Justin, 2, 12. II. There was also 
another queen of Caria of that name, often con- 
founded with the daughter of Lygdamis, She 
was daughter of Hecatomnus, king of Caria or 
Halicarnassus, and was married to her own 
brother Mausolus, famous for his personal 
beauty. She was so fond of her husband, that 
at hig death she drank in her liquor his ashes 
after his body had been burned, and erected to 
his memory a monument, which, for its gran- 
deur and magnificence was called one of the 
7 wonders of the world; named Muusoleum, a 
term which has been given from that time to all 
monuments of unusual splendor, She invited 
all the literary men of her age, and proposed 
rewards to him who composed the best elegiac 
panegyric on her husband. The prize was 
adjudged to Theopompus. She was so incon- 
solable for the death of her husband, that she 
died through grief 2 years after. Vitruv— 
Strabo, 14.— Piin. 36, 5. 

ARTEMIs{uM, a promontory of Eubæa, [on 
the north-western side of the island. It had a 
temple sacred to Artemis, (Diana,) whence its 
name. Off this coast the Greeks obtained their 
first victory over the fleet of Xerxes, on the 
same day with the action of Thermopylae. ] 
Herod. 7, 175. &c. 

Arremira, I, a city, according to Strabo, 500 
stadia east of Seleucia in Assyrian———II, Ano- 
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ary, now Van; at the south-eastern extremity 
of the Arsissa Palus, [now Lake of Van,]|— 
III, An island opposite the mouth of the Ache- 
lous. Strabo, 

Arrémo, I, an historian of Pergamus. 
TI. A native of Clazomenz, who was with Pe- 
ricles at the siege of Samos, where it is said he 
invented the battering-ram, the testudo, and 
other equally useful milit engines. Ill. 
A man, who wrote a pans B on Collecting 


` Books ———IV. A native of Magnesia, who 


wrote the History of Illustrious Women.—— 
A A. Syrian, whose features resembled in the 
strongest manner those of Antiochus [ Theos. ] 
The queen, after the king’s murder, made use 
of Artemo to represent her husband in a linger- 


ing state, that, by his seeming to die a natural 


death, she might conceal her guilt, and effect 
her wicked purpose. See Antiochus, 
ArrmpxXsa, a name of Venus among the 
Saag Herod, 4,59. [“ There is a remark- 
able similarity,” observes Jamieson (Herm. 
Scyth. Diss. 119.) “ between the designation 
Artimpasa, and that of "Agreyus, one of those, by 
which Diana was known among the Greeks. 
This latter is explained by Plato (in Craty/.) as 
denoting modesty of manners becoming a vir- 
gin, (Apreuis,) and by Clem, Alex, ‘ cutting 
the air, (’Acgordyos,) as respecting the motion 
of the moon, (Sir. 5. p. 111.) Itis well known 
that Diana and Venus, how different soever 
their attributes in one respect, were identi- 
fied in others ; and that Venus was wor- 
shipped as the moon, Shall we suppose, then, 
that the Greeks had retained for their Diana 
the Scythian name of Venus? Hesychius 
writes Artimeasa, ( Agriziuce,) The ancient 
Goths called Venus Jordem-asa, and Ardem-asa, 
i. e.‘ terre dea; sometimes, though rarely, 
Ardembasa, The lst part of the word is from 
arda, jarda, ord, ‘ the earth ;’ conjoined with 
asa, and at times with basa, signifying a princess, 
(Atlantic. 2, 579.)” Thus far Jamieson, Com- 
pare Vessel. and ‘Schweigh., ad Herod. 4, 59.] 
ARTOBARZĀNES, a son of Darius, [and brother 
of Xerxes; is more commonly written Artabar- 
zanes, which see.] Herod. 7, 2, 3s 
ÅRVALES or AMBARVALES, a name given to 
12 priests, who celebrated the festivals called 
Ambarvalia. [This order of priests is said to 
have been instituted by Romulus in honor of 
his nurse Acca Laurentia,who had 12 sons, and 
when one of them died, Romulus, to console her, 
offered to supply his place, and called himself 
and the rest of her sons, Fatres Arvales, Their 
office was for life, and continued even in cap- 
tivity and exile. They wore a crown made of 
the ears of corn, and a white woollen wreath 
around their temples. The hymn sung by these 
priests was discovered in 1778, in opening the 
foundations of the sacristy of St. Peter’s, inscribed 
on a stone. Consult Forcellini Lex. v. Arvales, 
where the question is considered, whether the 
Arvales and Ambarvales were distinct priest- 
hoods or not. Reference is there made to the 
work of Marinio, “ Degli Atti e Monumenti de’ 
Fratelli Arvali, scolpiti gia in tavole di marmo, 
ed ora raccolti, diciferati e commentati, Roma, 
1795, 2 vols. 4to,”’ | 4 
Axviris, a god of the Egyptians, son of Isis 
and Osiris, 


Some say that Osiris and Isis were | 
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married together in their mother’s womb, and 
Isis pregnant of Arueris before she was born. 
[See Horus, Creuzer, Symb. 1, 295. | 

ARVERNI, [a powerful people of Gaul, whose 
territories lay between the sources of the Elaver, 
or Aler, and Duranius, or Dordogne, branches 
of the Liger and Garumna. The district is now 
Auvergne ; their capital Augustunometum, now 
Clermont. They were a powerful nation, and 
were only conquered after great slaughter. Their 
name is supposed to be derived from 4r, or al, 
“high,” and Verann, (fearann,) “ country” or 
“ region,” Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 2, 29.] 

Arvistum and Arvisus, a part of the coast 
of Chios, famous for its wine; [the true ortho- 
graphy, Ariusius. This wine was esteemed the 
best of all the Greek wines. Virg. Ecl.5,71.— 
Martyn, ad loc. | 

Arxira, [a town of Armenia Major, situate 
on the Araxes east of Artaxata, towards the 
confines of Media.] Strabo, 11. 

Aryanpes, a Persian, appointed governor of 
Egypt by Cambyses ; [put to death by Darius, 
for issuing a silyer coinage in hig own name. ] 
Herod, 4, 166. 

ASANDER, [a governor of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus under Pharnaces, who revolted against 
him s. c. 47, and having defeated both him and 
his successor, obtained peaceable possession of 
the government, which was afterwards confirmed 
to him by Augustus. He separated by a wall 
the Taure Chersonese from the continent. Ap- 
pian, B. Mithr. 120.—Dio Cass. 42, 46.] 

[Ascrsurerum, I. a Roman fortified post on 

the German side of the Rhine. Ptol. places it 
where the Canal of Drusus joined the Yssel. 
__TI. A town of Germany, placed by the 
Tab. Peuting. on the western bank of the Rhine, 
south of the modern Santen. (Mannert, 3, 454.) 
Ritter has some curious speculations on the name 
of this place, and seeks to trace an analogy be- 
tween it, and that of the Aspurgiani, on the 
Palus Meotis, (Strabo, 11. p. 495.) as also be- 
tween both of these and the famed As-gard of 
Scandinavian mythology. Ritter’s Porhalle, p. 
296. 

Ria aes [a small inland tribe of Africa, 
situate between the Gilliigamme on the east, and 
the Auschise on the west, (Herod. 4, 170.) and 
aboye Cyrenaica ; i 


haying no communication 
with the coast, which was occupied by the Cy- 
reneans. According to Herod. they were beyond 
all the Africans remarkable for the use of chariots 
drawn by 4 horses. Rennell’s Geogr. of Herod. 
609. 

‘Asoatxeuvus, I. a son of Mars and Astyoche, 
who was among the Argonauts, and went to 
the Trojan war at the head of the Orchomenians, 
with his brother Ialmenus. He was killed by 
Deiphobus, 7, 2, 13. II. A son of Achero 
by Gorgyra, or Orphne, stationed by Pluto to 
watch over Proserpina in the Elysian fields. 
When Ceres had obtained from Jupiter her 
daughter's freedom and return on earth, provided 
she had eaten nothing in the kingdom of Pluto, 
Ascalaphus discovered that she had eaten some 
pomegranates from a tree; on which Proserpina 
was ordered by Jupiter to remain 6 months with 
Pluto, and the rest of the year with her mother. 
Proserpina was so displeased with Ascalaphus, 
that she sprinkled water on his head, and im- 
mediately turned him into an pel Apollod, 1, 
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5. 2,5.—Ovid, Met. 5, 539. [There are some 
variations in the details of this fable as given by 
the ancient mythologists. According to another 
account, Ascalaphus, or Ascalabus, was the off- 
spring of the nymph Misme, (Micu,) and, hav- 
ing ridiculed Ceres, while the goddess was 
drinking from a vessel, which his mother had 
handed her, was changed by the former into a 
lizard, (aoxdauBos.) Creuzer, Symb. 4, 467. 

Ascaxon, [a maritime town of Palestine, 320 
furlongs from Jerusalem, between Azotus to the 
noith, and Gaza to the south. Venus Urania 
was worshipped in this city. Her temple was 
pilaged, according to Herod., by the Scythians, 
B. c. 630, Here also was worshipped the goddess 
Derceto. Ascalon was taken from the Assyrians 
by the Persians, and afterwards fell successively 
into the hands of Alex. the Great, Ptol., and 
Antiochus I.; but, during the wars between 
Antiochus Epiphanes and his brother Philopater, 
it became independent, and remained so until 
it fell under the Roman power. It was frequently 
taken by the Saracens, and suffered much dur- 
ing the crusades. Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, 
took it, after a siege of 5 or 6 months, in 1153 
or 1154, at which time it was erected into an 
episcopal town; but, falling at length into the 
hands of the Turks, it was almost destroyed, 
and is now an insignificant place, which they 
occupy for the purpose of opposing the inroads 
ofthe Arabians. Its modern name is Scalona. 
Herod the Great was born in Ascalon, and hence 
received the appellation of Ascalonites. Ce//ar-. 
Geogr. Antiq. 2, 509.] 

Ascantus, I. son of Æneas by Creusa, was 
saved from the flames of Troy by his father, 
whom he accompanied in his voyage to Italy. 
[See Aineas.] He wasafterwards called Iulus. 
He behaved with great valor in the war, which 
his father carried on against the Latins, and 
succeeded Æneas in the kingdom of Latinus, 
and built Alba, to which he transferred the seat 
of his empire from Lavinium. The descendants 
of Ascanius reigned in Alba for above 420 years, 
under 14 kings, till the age of Numitor. Asca- 
nius reigned 38 years; 30 at Lavinium, and 8 
at Alba; and was succeeded by Silvius Post- 
humus, son of Æneas by Lavinia. . Julus, the 
son of Ascanius, disputed the crown with him, 
but the Latins gave it in favor of Silvius, as he 
was descended from the family of Latinus, and 
Tulus was invested with the office of high-priest, 
which remained a long while in his family. 
Liv. 1, 3—Æn. 1. & ce. II. According to 
Dionys. H. 1, 15. &e., the son of Æneas by La- 
vinia, was also called Ascanius. III. A river 
of Bithynia, [by which the lake Ascanius dis- 
charged its waters into the sea. On the banks 
of the lake stood Nica, now Isnick.] 

AscLEPY4a, festivals in honor of Asclepius, or 
isculapius, celebrated all over Greece. [The 
people of Epidaurus celebrated them with pecu- 
liar solemnity. See Æsculapius. 

AscLEPYADEs, [I. the reputed descendants of 
Aisculapius, ( Asxàńrios,) consisting of several 
families spread over Greece, and professing to 
have among them certain secrets of the healing 
art handed down to them from their great pro- 
genitor. The Asclepiades of Epidaurus were 
among the most famous of the name. See 
Æsculapius. | II. A rhetorician in the age 
of Eumenes, we wrote an historical account of 
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Alexander, (Arrian.)——III. A philosopher, 
disciple to Stilpo, and very intimate with Mene- 
demus. The two friends lived together, and, 
that they might not be separated, when married, 
Asclepiades married the daughter, and {Mene- 
demus, though much the younger, the mother. 
When the wife of Asclepiades was dead, Mene- 
demus gave his wife to his friend, and married 
another. He was blind in old age, and died in 
Eretria. Plut. [1V. a Greek physician, born 
at Prusa in Bithynia, who went to Rome, and 
attained to eminence in his profession, in the 
time of Pompey. He was at first a rhetorician, 
which pursuit he relinquished for the study of 
medicine, and made such innovations in the 
practice of his art, that he was considered as the 
founder of a new sect. It is said that he dis- 
played his skill by preserving his health to an 
extreme old age; and he was at last killed by a 
fall, subsequently to the year 63 s. œ. He had 
many followers, and was the author of several 
treatises, some fragments of which are preserved 
in the works of Celsus, Galen, Aëtius, &c. His 
commentaries on Hippocrates were esteemed 
very valuable. Le Clerc, Hist. de la Med.— 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict——V. An Egyptian who 
wrote hymns to the gods of his country, and 
also a treatise on the coincidence of all religions, 
VI. A native of Alexandria, who gave a 
history of the Athenian archons. VII. A 
disciple of Isocrates, who wrote 6 books on those 
events, which had been the subject of tragedies. 
VIII. A physician, [and friend of Cesar 
Octavianus(Augustus, )by whose advice the latter 
left his camp the evening before the battle of 
Philippi, and thereby probably saved his life, as 
that part of the army was cut to pieces by Bru- 
tus. Asclepiades perished in a shipwreck, and 
a magnificent tomb was erected to him at Smyrna 
by the emperor. ] 

ASCLEPIODORUS, a painter in the age of 
Apelles, 12 of whose pictures of the gods were 
sold for 300 mine each, to an African prince. 
Plin. 35. 

Asci¥ptus : see Aisculapius. 

AscierarYo, an astrologer in the age of Do- 
mitian, who said that he should be torn by dogs. 
The emperor ordered him to be put to death, and 
his kody carefully secured ; but, as soon as he 
was set on the burning pile, a sudden storm 
arose, which put out the flames, and the dogs 
came and tore to pieces the astrologer’s body. 
Sueton. Domit. 15. 

Ascoura, a festival in honor of Bacchus, 
celebrated by the Athenian husbandmen, who 
generally sacrificed a goat to the god, because 
that animal is a great enemy to the vine. They 
made a bottle with the skin of the victim, which 
they filled with oil and wine, and afterwards 
leaped on it. He, who could stand on it first, 
was victorious, and received the bottle as a 
reward. This was called aonwrieles, ruo% rò 
tml rov ġoxòv arcolan leaping on the bottle, 
whence the name of the festival is derived. It 
was also introduced into Italy, where the people 
besmeared their faces with the dregs of wine, 
and sang hymns to the god. They always 
hanged some small images of the god on the 
tallest trees in their vineyards, and these images 
they called Oscilla. [What the Oscilla were, 
has never been clearly ascertained. Some com- 
mentators think that they were bunches of 


- flowers ; others, that it was the custom at the 
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feast of Bacchus to swing on ropes, like child- 
ren. Heyne, (ad Georg. 2, 389.) thinks, that 
they were small images of bark, hung up from 
a belief, on the part of the rustics, that in 
whatever direction they turned, under the im- 
pulse of the wind, they brought fertility. Com- 
pare Sainte-Croix, Rech, sur les Myst. du Pag. 
2,80.] Pollux, 9,7. 

Asconius Lasko, I. a preceptor of Nero. 
Il. Pedianus, [a Roman grammarian, born at 


- Patavium, lived in the time of Augustus; the 


friend of Virgil, the acquaintance of Quintilian 
and Livy. His notes on Cic.’s orations are 
judicious, and still exist, though in a mutilated 
state. Some additional fragments have been 
recently discovered by Mai, in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan. ] III. Another of the same 
family in the age of Vespasian, who became 
blind in his old age, and lived 12 years after. 
He wrote some historical treatises. 

Asora, [a town of Beotia, situate on a rocky 
summit belonging to Helico. It could boast of 
considerable antiquity, having been founded, as 
the poet Hegesinous, quoted by aus. (9, 29.) 
asserts, by Ephialtes and Otus, sons of Aloeus. 
What rendered the place, however, most re- 
markable, was its having been the residence of 
Hesiod. The poet was not a native of Ascra, 
but came to reside there from Cumz in Æolis, 
his native city, as he himself informs us, CEgy. 
xa} ‘Hp. 635.) He does not give us a very fa- 
vorable idea of the climate of the place. 
From his residence in Ascra, Hesiod is com- 
monly called the Ascrean bard. Paus. reports 
that, in his day, only one tower remained to 
mark the site of Ascra. Dr. Clarke imagined 
that the village of Zagora represents Ascra ; 
but Sir W. Gell is inclined to identify it with 
an ancient tower, which he observed on a lofty, 
bare, conical rock ; which agrees with the 
topography of Strabo, who places it to the right 
of Helico, and about 40 stadia from Thespia. 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 2, 207.] 

Ascttum, [I. Picenum, a city of Picenum, 
so named to distinguish it from the Asculum of 
Apulia; in the interior, on the river Truentus, 
and some distance to the south-west of Firmum. 
Strabo describes it as a place of great strength, 
surrounded by walls, and inaccessible heights. 
It was the first city to declare against the 
Romans, when the Social war broke out, and 
its example was followed by the whole of Pice- 
num. Asculum sustained, in the course of that 
war, a long and memorable siege against Pom- 
pey, who finally, however, compelled the place 
to surrender, and caused several of the chiefs of 
the rebels to be beheaded. (Lev. Epit. 76.— 
Pell. Patere. 2, 2\.—Florus, 3, 18.— Appian, 
B. C. 1, 38.—Plut. Pomp.) We learn from 
Pliny (3, 13.) that Asculum was a Roman 
colony, and regarded as the chief city of the 
province. It is now Ascoli. Il. Appulum, 
a city of Apulia, to which the epithet Appu- 
lum was attached to distinguish it from Asculum 
in Picenum, i 


It was situate in the interior of 
Daunia, near the confines of Samnium, and is 
supposed to be represented by the modern town 
of Ascoli, which is about 6 miles to the south- 
west of Ordona. It was under the walls of this 
place that Pyrrhus encountered a 2d time the 
Roman army, after having gained a signal vic- 
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tory in Lucania. The action was attended with 
no decisive advantage to either side. (Horus, 
1, 18.—Plut. Pyrrh—Frontin. l, 3.) Fron: 
tinus, who classes it among the colonies of 
Apuli, terms it Ausclum. This is probably the 
correct orthography, as may be seen from coins, 
the inscription on which is ATCAION, and 
AYCKA. Cramer's Anc. Italy, 2, 288.] 

Asta, [I. one of the 3 parts of the ancient 
world, separated from Europe by the Ægean, 
Euxine, Palus Mexotis, Tanais or Don and the 
Dwina; from Africa by the Red Sea, and 
Isthmus of Suez. The origin of the name is 
involved in uncertainty. The conjecture of 
Bochart, who derives it from a Hebr, or Phe- 
nician word signifying “ the middle,” has no 
foundation in history. Equally little confi- 
dence is due to the speculations of some ety- 
mologists, on an obscure relation of the name 
Asia to the word As, a general term for a 
divinity among many European nations. (Ba- 
yer, Comm. Petrop. 5, 334.—Ritter, Vorhalle., 
p- 464.— Malte-Brun, 2, l. Am. ed.) The 
name of Asia was applied by Homer, Herod., 
and Eurip. to a district of Lydia, watered by 
the Cayster, and in which the geographers of a 
later age distinguished a tribe called Asiones, 
and a city called Asia. It appears probable 
that the Greeks, in proportion as their know- 
ledge was enlarged, extended this name by 
little and little, from the district, to which it 
was applied, until it embraced the whole of 
Asia Minor, and ultimately the other extensive 
countries of the east. In a similar manner 
Africa and Italy seem to have obtained their 
respective names. Asia is in its extent the 
largest continent, and in its situation the most 
favored by uature. Its square contents amount 
to 14,000,000 miles. In comparison with other 
countries it has advantages, and especially over 
Africa. These advantages consist in the cha- 
racter of its broken shore, the fruitful islands 
which lie around it, its numerous gulfs, which 
enter far into the land, large rivers, and few 
deserts in the interior. There are two principal 
chains of mountains, extending from west to 
east. In the north, the Altai, which in anti- 
quity was still without a name; in the south, 
the range of Taurus. Branches of both are the 
Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian seas ; 
the Imaus, along the golden desert, (the desert 
of Cobi;) the Paropamisus, on the northern. 
side of India; the Uralian chain, in antiquity 
still without a name, unless these are the Rhi- 
phzan mountains of the ancients. Of the chief 
rivers 4 flow from north to south ; the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris into the Persian gulf, the Indus 
and Ganges into the Indian sea: 2 flow from 
east to west, the Oxus, now Gihon, and the 
Iaxartes, now Sirr.—Asia may therefore be 
divided into Northern Asia, the country north 
of the Altai range: Middle Asia, the country 
between the ranges of Altai and Taurus ; and 
Southern Asia, the country south of Taurus.— 
Northern Asia lies between 76° and 50° of lat., 
(Asiatic Russia and Siberia.) This in anti- 
quity was very little known, yet not entirely 
unknown, Dark, but true traditions respecting 
it may be found in the father of history, Hero- 
dotus:—Middle Asia, the country between 50° 
and 40° north lat. comprehending Scythia and 
Sarmatia Asiatica, (the Great Turtary and 
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Mongotia,) is almost one immeasurablé, utipro- | 
ie f | The western parts of Asia Minor were the recep- 


ductive prairie, without agriculture and forests, 
and therefore a mere pasture-land. The inha- 
bitants, leading pastoral lives, (Nomades,) are 
without cities, and fixed places of abode; and 
therefore, instead of political union, have merely 
the constitution of tribes. — Southern Asia, 
comprising the lands from 40° north lat.’ to 
near the equator, is entirely different in its 
character from the countries of Middle Asia: it 
is, both in soil and climate, possessed of advan- 
tages for agriculture, and, in comparison with 
the other countries of the earth, it is rich in the 
costliest and most various products. The early 
commerce of the world, especially of the east, 
was originally through Asia, The natural 


places of depôt were in the interior, on the || 


banks of the large rivers; on the Oxus, Bactra ; 
on the Euphrates, Babylon. The natural 


places of depét on the coast were the western |’ 


coast of Asia Minor and Phenicia, where arose 
the series of Grecian and Pheenician cities — 
Asia from the first, as at present, contained in 
its interior empires of immense extent, by 
which they are distinguished from those of cul- 
tivated Europe, as well as by their constitution. 
They often underwent revolutions, but their 
form remained the same. For this causes must 
have existed, lying deep and of wide influence, 
and which, notwithstanding these frequent re- 
volutions, still continue to operate, and always 
gave to the new empires of Asia the organiza- 
tion of the old ones. The great revolutions of 
Asia (with the exception of that of Alex.) were 
occasioned by the numerous and powerful no- 
madic nations, which occupied a great part of 
that continent. Compelled by accident or 
necessity, they left their places of abode, and 
founded new empires, while they passed through, 
and subjected the fruitful and cultivated conn- 
tries of Southern Asia, until, unnerved by luxury 
and effeminacy, consequent on the change in 
their habits of life, they in their turn were in 
like manner subjected. From this common 
origin may be explained in part the great ex- 
tent, in part the rapid rise, and usually short 
continuance of these empires. The develope- 
ment of their internal form of government 
must, for the same reason, have had great re- 
semblance; and the constant re-appearance of 
despotism in them is to be explained partly 
from the rights of conquerors, partly from their 
great extent, which rendered a government of 
Satraps necessary. To this we must add, that 
the custom of polygamy, prevailing among all 
the great nations of inner Asia, ruined the 
mutual relations and obligations of domestic 
life, and thus rendered a good constitution im- 
possible. For a domestic tyrant is formed in- 
stead of a father of a family, and despotism at 
once gains its foundation in private life, Hee- 


ren’s Hist. of the States of Antiq. 14.) Asia | 


was generally divided into Major and Minor, 
Asia Major was the most extensive, and com. 
prehended all the eastern parts; and Asia 
Minor was a large country in the form of a 
peninsula, whose boundaries may be known by 
drawing a line from the bay of Issus, in a 
northern direction, to the eastern part of the 
Euxine Sea. Asia Minor has been subject to 
many revolutions, It was tribntary to the Scy- 
thians for ue of 1,500 years, and was a long 
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tacle of all the ancient emigrations from Greece, 
and it was totally peopled by Grecian colonies. 

The term Asia Minor was not in use among 
the ancients. The general name for Upper and 
Lower Asia was simply Asia. Lower Asia is 
now called Anatolia, or rather Anadoli, from 
ayurorn, Oriens. It comprised the provincés 
between the Euxine and Mediterranean Seas. } 
Strabo. —Mela.—Justin. —Plin.—Tacit, &c. 
II. One of the Oceanides, who married Jape- 
tus, and gave her name to one of the 3 quarters 
of the ancient globe. Apollod. 1, 2.——[See, 
however, the article Asia, Í. near the commence- 
ment.] __ 

Asta Parus, a marsh in Lydia, through 
which the Cayster flowed. Æn. 7,701. [See 
Asia, I. near the beginning. | ah fis 

Asinirus, [ariver of Sicily, running into the 
sea to the north of Helorum; now Fiume di 
Noto, from the little town of Noto on its north- 
ern bank, Mannert, 9, 2, 240.] x 

Asine, [I. a town of Argolis, north-west of 
Hermione, on the Sinus Argolicus, or Gulf of 
Nauplia. II. Another in Messenia, south- 
west of Messene, founded by the inhabitants of 
the former place, when driven from their city 
by the Argives.] i 

Asmius Garrus; I. son of Asinius Pollio, 
the orator, married Vipsania after she had been 
divorced by Tiberius. This marriage gave rise 
to a secret enmity between the emperor and 
Asinius, who starved himself to death, either 
voluntarily, or by order of his imperial enemy; 
He had 6 sons by his wife. He wrote a com- 
parison between his father and Cic. in which he 
gave a decided superiority to the former. Tacit. 
Ann. 1. 5.—Dio, 58.—Plin. Ep. 7, 4. II. 
Marcellus, grandson of Asinius Pollio, was ac- 
cused of some misdemeanors, but acquitted, &e. 
Tacit. Ann. 14, III. Pollio, [see Pollio.] 

Asus Campus, a place near the Cayster, and 
in the vicinity of the Asia Palus; 

Asoeus, I. a river of Thessaly, [rising in Mt, 
Oeta, and falling into the Sinus Maliacus. } 
Strabo, 8. II. A river of Beotia, [rising in 
Mt, Cithero near Platea, and flowing into the 
Euripus. The plain along its northern bank was 
called Parasopias.] Paus.9, 4. HI. A river 
of Asia, flowing into the Lycus near Laodicea. 
—~-IV. A river of Peloponnesus, [rising on 
the frontiers of Arcadia, near Mt. Cyllene, and 
falling into the Sinus Corinthiacus, or Gulf of 
Lepanto, east of Sicyo.] V. Another of Ma- 
cedonia, flowing near Heraclea. Strabo, &ces 
VI. A son of Neptune, who gave his name 
to a river of Peloponnesus. Three of his 
daughters are particularly celebrated, AS gina, 
Apollod, 1,9. 3, 12a 


Paus. 2, 12. 

AsparacYum, [a town of Illyricum, on the 
southern bank of the Apsus, (or Ergent,) about 
34 RY south of Dyrrachium, Ces. B. C. 
4, 13. 

Aspasta, I. a daughter of Hermotimus of 
Phoecea, famous: for her personal charms and 
elegance ; priestess of the sun, mistress to Cyrus, 
and afterwards to his brother Artaxerxes. [Plu- 
tarch and Justin relate that, when Darius, the 
son of Artaxerxes, was declared his successor, 
and, according to the customary privilege al. 
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lowed to him, asked Aspasia from his father, 
this female,‘being allowed to make her election, 
pee the son, on which Artaxerxes made 
ner a priestess of Diana, in order to keep her 
from his son, who on this rebelled. But this 
Story is not generally credited.) She was called 
Miito, (Vermillion,) on account of the beauty of 
her complexion. Ælian, V. H. 12, 1—Plut. 
Artax——II. Another woman, daughter of 
Axiochus, born at Miletus. She came to Athens, 
where she taught eloquence. Socrates was proud 
to be among her scholars. She so captivated 
Pericles, by her mental and personal accom- 
plishments, that he became her pupil, at last 
took her for his mistress and wife, and made 
war against Samos at herinstigation. This be- 
haviour of Pericles greatly corrupted the morals 
of the Athenians, and introduced dissipation and 
lasciviousness into the state. Some have con- 
founded the mistress of Pericles with Aspasia, 
the daughter of Hermotimus. Plut. Pericl. 

Aspennus, [a city of Pamphylia, lying on 
both banks of the river Eurymedo, (Zosim. 5, 16. 
— Scylax, p. 39.) well-peopled, and founded by 
an Argive colony, (Strabo, 14. p. 667.) Onthis 
latter head, however, Scylax is silent. Alex- 
ander, in his expedition into Asia, found no 
Greeks here, but merely the common inhabitants 
of the land, from whom he experienced a valiant 
resistance. The city of Aspendus was a flou- 
rishing place even before the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus. (Anab. 1, 2, 12.) Hierocles 
(p. 682.) makes mention of Aspendus under the 
name of Trimupolis, (where we must read Pri- 

mupolis.) Mannert, 6, 2, 125.] 

Aspuattires, a lake. [See Mare Mortuum.] 

Asris, I. a satrap of Chaonia, who revolted 
from Artaxerxes. He was reduced by Datames. 
Corn. Nep. in Dat. [II A towa of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, north-west of Llicis, which lay 
above Carthago Nova on the coast; now Aspe. 
III. An island on the coast of Ionia, op- 
posite Lebedus, now Psvli-bourum. IV. 2 
town of Africa Propria, see Clupea. | 

Asp1no, I. a son of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. [II. A town of Beotia, about 20 
stadia to the north-east of Orchomenus. It de- 
rived its name from Aspledo, the son of Neptune, 
according to Paus. (9, 38.) and is mentioned by 
Homer, (i. 2,511.) The name, at a later period, 
was changed to Eudielos, from its advantageous 
situation, (Strabo, 9, p. 416.) Paus., however, 
affirms that in his time it was deserted on ac- 
count of the scarcity of water. Dodwell is of 
opinion that the site of Aspledo is marked by a 
tower, on an insulated hill, about 2 miles and a 
half to the north-east of Orchomenus, near the 
range of hills, which enclose the lake and plain 
on that side. Tour, 1, 223.] 

Assa, [a town of Macedonia, on the Sinus 
Singiticus. Herod. 7, 122.] 

Assarxcus, a Trojan prince, son of Tros by 
Callirrhoe ; father to Capys, the father of An- 
chises. I. 20, 239. 

Assorus, I, a town of Sicily, [north-east of 
Enna. IL. A town of Macedonia, in Myg- 
donia. | 

Assos, [a town of Mysia, on the coast, west 
of Adramyttium ; now Asso.] | 

Assyria, a country originally of small extent, 
but afterwardsgreatly enlarged. It was bounded, 
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according to Ptol., on the north by part of Ars 
menia and Mt. Niphates ; on the west by the 
Tigris; on the south by Susiana; and on the 
east by part of Media and the mountains 
Choatra and Zagros. The country within these 
limits is called by some of the ancients Adia- 
bene, and by others Aturia or Atyria. Assyria 
is now called Kurdistan, from the descendants 
of the ancient Carduchi, who occupied the 
northern parts. The Assyrian was one of the 
first and greatest empires of Asia, It is gene- 
rally supposed to have been founded by Ashur, 
or Assur, son of Shem, who went out of Shinar, 
driven out, as it appears, by Nimrod, and 
founded Nineveh, not loug after Nimrod had 
established the Chaldean monarchy, and fixed 
his residence at Babylon. This is the com- 
monly received account of the origin of the 
Assyrian empire, founded on the Mosaic history 
as given in the text of our Bible; but Bochart 
adopts the marginal translation, which, instead 
of “ Out of that land went forth Assur, and 
builded Nineveh,” reads “ Out of that land he 
(Nimrod) went forth into Assur, (or Assyria,) 
and built Nineveh” The opinion of Bochartis 
espoused by Faber, the converse by Michaelis and 
Bryant. ‘The decision of the point is, indeed, 
a difficult one; but if weight of authority can 
avail, the question will be speedily determined 
in favor of the marginal translation of the Bible, 
which represents Nimrod as the founder of 
Nineveh. This translation is supported by the 
Targums of Onkelos and J erusalem ; Theopilus, 
bishop of Antioch, and Jerome,iamong the 
ancients; and (in addition to Bochart and 
Faber) Hyde, Marsham, Wells, the writers of 
the Universal History, and Hales, among the 
moderns. Admitting, then, the force of these 
united authorities, Nimrod, when driven from 
Babel, still attended by a strong party of mili- 
tary followers, founded a new empire at Nineveh, 
which, as it was seated in a country almost ex- 
clusively peopled by the descendants of Ashur, 
was called Assyria. The crown of this new 
universal empire continued in the family of 
Nimrod for many ages, probably till its over- 
throw by Arbaces, which introduced a Median 
dynasty; while Babel remained in a neglected 
state until the same era, when Nabonassar be- 
came its first king, ‘Whether there was an 
uninterrupted line of kings from Assur or 
Nimrod to Sardanapalus, or not, is unknown. — 
According to Herod., an Assyrian empire lasted 
520 years, from 1237 to 717. Catalogues of 
the Assyrian kings are found in Syncellus and 
Eusebius. (Mans/ford’s Scripture Gazetteer, p. 
38.— Heerew’s Hist.of the States of Antiq. p. 25.) 

Asraporas, a river of Æthiopia, falling into 
the Nile; now Tacazzé: see Nilns.] 

Asricus, a town of Bithynia, [on the Sinus 
Astacenus,] built by Astacus, son of Neptune 
and Olbia, or rather by a colony of Megara and 
Athens. Lysimachus destroyed it, and carried 
the inhabitants to the town of Nicomedia, then 
lately built. Paus. 5, 12. 

AsrXpa, [a town of Hispania Betica, east of 
Hispalis, famed for its vigorous defence against 
the Romans, a.u.c. 546; now Estepa la Vieja. 
Liv, 38, 20.] 

Asrxrus, a river of Aithiopia, falling into the 
Nile; [now the dbawi, It m through Nubia, 
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rising in a place called Coloe Palus, or Bahr 
Dembea, This is the river which Bruce mistook 
for the Nile. See Nilus.] 

Asrarrs, a powerful divinity of Syria, the 
same as the Venus of the Greeks. She had a 
famous temple at Hierapolis in Syria, which was 
served by 300 priests, who were always employed 
in offering sacrifices. [“ Astarte,” observes 
R. P. Knight, “ was precisely the same as the 
Cybele, or universal mother of the Phrygians. 
She was, as Appian remarks, (B. P.) ‘ by some 
called Juno, by others Venus, and by others held 
up to be Nature, or the cause, which produced 
the beginnings and seeds of things from humi- 
dity : so that she comprehended in one per- 
sonification both these goddesses, who were, 
accordingly, sometimes blended in one symbo- 
lical figure by the very ancient Gr. artists, 
(Strabo, 5, p. 241.) Her statue at Hierapolis 
was variously composed ; so as to signify many 
attributes like those of the Ephesian Diana, 
Berecynthian Mother, and others of the kind, 
It was placed in the interior part of the temple, 
accessible only to priests of the higher order; 
and near it was the statue of the corresponding 
male personification, called by the Gr. writers 
Jupiter.” Ing. into the Symb. Lang. &c. § 218. 
Class. Journ. 53, 74.) Creuzer thinks it more 
than probable, that the lezend of Astarte is 
purely astronomical, and may apply to the moon 
in connexion with theplanet Venus. The name 
Astarte would seem also, according to him, to 
signify a star or planet. Compare the Persian 
astara, as suggested by Von Hammer, (Fundgr. 
des Orients,3, 275,) and the Gr. zergoy. Creuzer’s 
Symb. 2, 26.]—Lucian ; de Dea Syria —Cic. de 
N. D. 3, 23. 

Aster, a dexterous archer of Methone, who 
offered his services to Philip, king of Macedonia. 
On being slighted, he retired into the city, and 
aimed an arrow at Philip, who pressed it with 
a siege. The arrow, on which was written, 
Arie Pirinry baviciwoy rtprs Biros, struck the 
king’s eye, and put it out ; and Philip, to return 
the pleasantry, threw back the same arrow, with 
a message appended to it, thatif Philip took the 
town, he would hang Aster. The conqueror 
kept his word. Lucian, de Hist. Ser. 

Aseria, I. a daughter of Ceus, one of the 
Titans, by Phebe, daughter of Coelus and Terra. 
She married Perses, son of Crius, by whom she 
had the celebrated Hecate. She enjoyed for a 
long time intercourse with Jupiter under the 
form of an eagle; but falling under his dis- 
pleasure she was changed into a quail, called 
Ortyx by the Greeks; whence the name of 
Ortygia, given to that island in the Archipelago, 
where she retired. [See Delos.] Ovid, Met. 6, 
4.— Hygin. 58.— Apollod. 1, 2, &e. II. One 
of the daughtersof Danaus, who married Chetus, 
son of Ægyptus. Apollod. 2. III. One of 
the daughters of Atlas, mother of Gnomaus, 
king of Pisa. Hygin. 250. 

Asrério and Asriirius, I. a river of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which flowed through the country of 
Argolis. This river had 3 daughters, Eubeea, 
Prosymna, and Acrea. Paus. 2, 17. A 
son of Cometes, who was one of the Argonauts, 
Apoll, Rh. 1, —11. A statuary, son of Aischy- 
lus. Paus. III. A son of Minos 2d, king of 

Crete, by Pasiphaé. He was killed by Theseus, 
though he r thought the strongest of his age, 
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Apollod. supposes him to be the same as the’ 
famous Minotaur. According to some, Asterio 


| was son of Teutamus, one of the descendants of 


Æolus, and they say that he was surnamed 
Jupiter, ‘because he had carried away Europa, 
by whom he had Minos the Ist. Diod. S. 4.— 
Apollod. 3.— Paus. 2, 31. 

AsTERÕPE aud ÅSTEROPEA, I. one of the 
Pleiades, who were beloved by the gods and 
most illustrious heroes, and made consteliations 
after death. II. A daughter of Pelias, king 
of Iolchos, who assisted her sisters to kill hec 
father, whom Medea promised to restore to life, 
Her grave, and those of her sisters, were seen in 
Arcadia, in the time of Paus. 8, 11. UL. A 
daughter of Deio by Diomede. Apollod, 1.—— 
IV. The wife of Aisacus, 3. 

AstidcuHus, a general of Lacedæmo, who con- 
quered the Athenians near Cnidus, and took 
Phocea and Cume, s.c. 411. 

Asrrma, a daughter of Astreus, king of Ar- 
cadia, or, according to others, of Titan, Saturn’s 
brother, by Aurora. Some make her daughter 
of Jupiter and Themis. She was called Justice, 
of which virtue she was the goddess. She lived 
on the earth, as the poets mention, during the 
golden age ; but the wickedness and impiety of 
mankind drove her to heaven in the brazen and 
iron ages, and she was placed among the con- 
stellations of the zodiac, under the name of Virgo. 
She is represented as a virgin, with a stern, but 
majestic countenance, holding a pair of scales 
in one hand, and a sword in the other, Senec. 
in Octav.—Ovid, Met. 1, 149 —Arat. 1, Phen. 
98.— Hesiod, Th. 

Astrmus, [a river of Macedonia, passing by 
Beroea, and falling into the Erigo above Pella ; 
now Vostriza.] Ælian, V. H.15, 2. 

Asrora, [a small river and village of Latium, 
near the coast, below Antium. In the neigh- 
bourhood was a villa of Cic., to which he re- 
tired from the proscription of Antony, and 
whence he proposed to transport himself out of 
the reach of his enemies. See Cicero. ] 

Asrurus, a people of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, [lying west and south-west of the Cantabri. 
They occupied the eastern half of modern Astu- 
rias, the greater part of the kingdom of Leon, 
aud the northern half of Palencia. Their capi- 
tal was Asturica Augusta, now Astorga, Man- 
nert, 1, 363.] 

AsryXqes, son of Cyaxares, was the last king 
of Media. He was father to Mandane, whom 
he gave in marriage to Cambyses, an ignoble 
person of Persia, because he was told by a dream 
that his daughter’s son would dispossess him of 
his crown. From such a marriage he hoped 
that none but mean and ignorant children could 
be raised; but he was disappointed, and though 
he had exposed his daughter’s son by the effects 
of a 2d dream, he was deprived of his 
crown by his grandson, after a reign of 35 years. 
Astyages was very cruel and oppressive; and 
Harpagus, one of his officers, whose son he had 
wantonly murdered, encouraged Mandane’s son, 
who was called Cyrus, to take up arms against 
his grandfather, and he conquered him, and took 
him prisoner, 559 s.c. . Xenopho (Cyrop.) re- 

lates a different story, and asserts that Cyrus and 
Astyages lived in the most undisturbed friend- 
ship together. [See Cyrus. ] 

Astyanax, a son of Hector and Andromache. 
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` Ife was very young, when the Greeks ‘besieged 
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Troy; and when the city was taken, his mother 
saved him in her arms from the flames. Ulys- 
ses, who was afraid lestthe young prince should 
inherit the virtues of his father, and one day 
avenge the ruin of his country on the Greeks, 
seized him, and threw him down from the walls 
of Troy. According to Eurip. he was killed by 
Menelaus; and Seneca says, that Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles, put him to death. Hector had 
given him the name of Scamandrius; but the 
Trojans, out of gratitude to the father, their 
chief defender, and as a compliment to his valor, 
called the son Astyanax, or “ the prince of the 
city.” Il. 6, 22.— Zin. 2, 457. 3, 489.—Ovid, 
Met. 13, 415. 

Asrypimas, [I. an Athenian tragic writer, 
son of Morsimus, and grandson of Philocles,'the 
nephew of Aischylus. He studied under Iso- 
crates, and composed, according to Suidas, 240 
tragedies; an improbable number. He lived 
60 years. His first exhibition was s.c. 398. 
Diod. S. 14, 43. Theatre of the Gr. 158.] 
II. A Milesian, 3 times victorious at Olympia ; 
famous for his strength, as well as voracious 
appetite ; once invited to a feast by king Ario- 
barzanes, and ate what had been prepared for 9 
persons. Athen, 10. 

Asrypamta, daughter of Amyntor, king of 
Orchomenos in Beeotia, married Acastus, son of 
Pelias, who was king of Iolchos. She became 
enamoured of Peleus, son of Æacus, who had 
visited her husband’s court; and because he 
refused to gratify her passion, she accused him 
of attempting her virtue. Acastus readily be- 
lieved his wife’s accusation; and, as he would 
not violate the laws of hospitality by punishing 
his guest with instant death, he waited for a fa- 
vorable opportunity, and dissembled his resent- 
ment. At last they went in a hunting party to 
Mt. Pelion, where Peleus was tied to a tree, 
by order of Acastus, that he might be devoured 
by wild beasts. Jupiter was moved at the inno- 
cence of Peleus, and sent Vulcan to deliver 
him. When Peleus was set at liberty, he 
marched with an army against Acastus, whom 
he dethroned, and punished with death the cruel 
and false Astydamia. She is called by some 
Hippolyte. Apollod. 3, 13—Pind. Nem. 4. 

Asrx6cue and Asryocuta, I. a daughter of 
Actor, who had by Mars Ascalaphus and Ial- 
menus, who were at the Trojan war. K. 2, 20. 
II. A daughter of Phylas, king of Ephyre, 
who had a son called Tlepolemus, by Hercules. 
Hygin. 97, 162. 

AstypaLma, one of the Cyclades, south-east 
of the island of Cos; 88 miles in circuit, and 
distant, as Pliny (4, 12.) reports, 125 miles from 
Cadistus in Crete. Strabo informs us it con- 
tained a town of the same name, (10. p. 488.) 
It is said that hares having been introduced into 
this island from Anaphe, it was so overrun with 
them, that the inhabitants were under the neces- 
sity of consulting the oracle, which advised their 
hunting them with dogs: in one year 6,000 are 
said to have been caught. ‘(Hegesandr. Delph. 
ap. Athen. 9, 63.) According to Cic. divine 
honors were rendered here to Achilles. It was 
called Pyrrha, when the Carians possessed it, 
and afterwards Pylea. Its name Astypalæa is 
said to have been derived from that of a sister 
of Europa, It was also called Oca Todaegu, or; 
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“ the table of the Gods,” because its soil was 
fertile, and almost enamelled with flowers. Itis 
now Stanpalia.] 

Asxcnts, a king of Egypt, who succeeded 
Mycerinus, and made a law, that whoever bor- 
rowed money, must deposit his father’s body 
into the hand of his creditors as a pledge of his 
promise of payment. He built a magnificent 
pyramid. (Herod. 2,136.) [Diod. S. (1, 65.) 
differs from Herod. as regards the successor of 
Mycerinus. He makes Bocchoris to have 
reigned after that monarch. Compare the re- 
marks of Larcher (ad loc.) who considers Diod. 
to be in error.—According to Herod. the pyra- 
mid erected by Asychis was of brick, and bore 
the following inscription: “ Do not despise me 
in comparison with the pyramids of stone, which 
I excel as much as Jupiter surpasses the other 
gods; for, dipping down to the bottom of the 
lake with long poles, and then collecting the 
mire, which stuck to them, men made bricks and 
formed me in that manner.” ] 

AraBtxius, [a wind, which was frequent in 
Apulia, and very destructive to the productions 
of the earth, which it scorched or withered up ; 
the same with the modern Sirocco. (Horat. 
Serm. 1, 5,78.) Both Seneca (Q. N.5, 17.) 
and Pliny (17, 36.) make mention of this wind. 
The latter remarks concerning it: ‘‘ Hie enim, 
si flavit circa brumam, frigore exurit arefaciens, 
ut nullis postea solibus recreari possint.” Ety- 
mologists derive the name from é@ry and Baarw. } 

ATaBYRIs, a mountain in Rhodes, where Ju- 
piter had a temple, whence he was surnamed. 
Atabyrius. {Ancient fables speak of brazen 
oxen at this place, which by their bellowings 
announced approaching calamity. The mean- 
ing of the fable is said to have been, that the 
priests of this temple pretended to be possessed 
of the spirit of prophecy.] Strabo, 14. 

[Arasyrion, a fortress on Mt. Tabor in Ga- 
lilee. (Polyb. 5, 70.) On the name of the 
place, and also that of Mt. Atabyris, see Ritter, 
Vorhalle, p.339. | 

[Aracinr, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, 
south and south-east of the Volsce Tectosages. 
They inhabited the banks of the Atax, or Aude, 
whence their name; their capital Narbo, now 
Narbonne. Mannert, 2, 63.] 

ATALANTA, a daughter of Scheneus, king of 
Sceyros. According to some, she was the 
daughter of asus, or Iasius, by Clymene; but 
others say that Menalio was her father. This 
uncertainty of not rightly knowing the name of 
her father, has led the mythologists into error, 
and some have maintained that there were 2 
persons of that naine, though their supposition 
is groundless. Atalanta was born in Arcadia, 
and, according to Ovid, she determined to live 
in perpetual celibacy; but her beauty gained 
her many admirers, and, to free herself from 
their importunities, she proposed to run a race 
with them. They were to run without arms, 
and she was to carry a dart in her hand. Her 
lovers were to start first, and whoever arrived at 
the goal before her, would be made her husband ; 
but all those whom she overtook, were to be 
killed by the dart, with which she had armed 
herself. As she was almost invincible in run- 
ning, many of her suitors perished in the at- 
tempt, till Hippomenes, the son of Macareus, 
proposed himself as her uae Venus had 
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presented him with 3 golden apples from the 
garden of the Hesperides, or, according to others, 
from an orchard in Cyprus; and, as soon as he 
had started in the course, he artfully threw 
down the apples at some distance one from the 
other. While Atalanta, charmed at the sight, 
stopped to gather the apples, Hippomenes has- 
tened on his course, arrived first at the goal, 
and obtained Atalanta in marriage. These 2 
fond lovers, in the impatience of consummatin 
their nuptials, entered the temple of Cybele; 
and the goddess was so offended at the impious 
profanation of her house, that she changed them 
into 2 lions. Apollod. says, that Atalanta’s 
father was desirous of raising male issue, and 
that therefore she was exposed to wild beasts as 
soon as born. She was, however, suckled by a 
she-bear, and preserved by shepherds. She de- 
dicated her time, to hunting, and resolved to 
live in celibacy. She killed 2 centaurs, who 
attempted her virtue. She was present at the 
hunting of the Calydonian boar, which she first 
wounded, and received the head as a present 
from Meleager, who was enamoured of her. She 
was also at the games instituted in honor of Pe- 
lias, where she conquered Peleus ; and when her 
father, to whom she had been restored, wished 
her to marry, she consented to give herself to 
him, who could overcome her inrunning, as has 
been said above. She had a son called Parthe- 
nopzus, by Hippomenes. Hyginus says, that 
that son was the fruit of her love with Meleager ; 
and Apollod. says she had him by Milanio, or, 
according to others, by the god Mars. [See 
Meleager.] Apollod. 1, 8. 3, 9. &e—Paus. 1, 
36. 45. &e.—Hygin. 99. 174. 185. 270.— Azan, 
V. H. 13.—Diod, S. 4—Ovid, Met.8. 4.10, 11. 
— Eurip. Phen. 

ArarantEs,a people of Africa, 10 days’ jour- 
ney from the Garamantes. There was in their 
country a hill of salt, with a fountain of sweet 
water on it. [Some editions read Atlantes, 
among others that of Schw. ; Valck. and Larcher, 
however, are of opinion that Herod. speaks of a 
nation distinct from the Atlantes.] Herod, 4, 184. 

Ararsicurs, [a city of Egypt, sacred to 
Venus, in one of the small islands of the Delta 
called Prosopitis. The name of the city is 
said to be derived from Atar or Athar, (Etym. 
M. v.” Adve,) which signified “ Venus,” and Bek, 
“a city;” as Balbeck, “the city of the Sun,’ 
called by the Greeks Heliopolis. Baki is still 
found in the same sense among the Copts, and 
in their language a is pronounced as e. Strabo 
and Pliny call the city Aphroditespolis. Herod. 
2, 41.— Larcher ad Herod, l. c.] 

Arareiris, [or Areraaris, an Eastern deity, 
the same with the Great Goddess of Syria; 
worshipped principally at Mabog or Bambyce, 
(Hdessa,) and, at a later period, at Hierapolis. 
Strabo informs us, that her true name was 
Athara, (16.—Xanth, Lyd. ap. Hesych.—Creu- 
zer, Fragm. Hist. Gr. Antiq. 183.) Ctesias calls 
her Derceto. It is probable that this latter 
name is only a corruption of Atargatis or Ater- 
gatis, and that these 3 appellations designate 
one and the same divinity. Lucian, however, 
(de Dea Syria, c. 14.—Op. ed. Bip.9, 96.) dis- 
tinguishes expressly between the goddess wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis and the Phenician Der- 
ceto, stating that the latter was represented 
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and the former under a figure entirely female, — 


Creuzer (Symb. 2, 28.) seeks to reconcile this 


difficulty by supposing that Atergatis and Der- 


| ceto, though originally the same, were at a sub= 


sequent period represented under forms, which 


| differed from each other. | 


[Ararna, a town of Mysia, on the coast op- 
posite to Lesbos; a village in Pliny’s time; 
D’ Any. calls it Atarneus. | a 

Arax, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, rising 
in the Pyrenean mountains, and falling into the 
Mediterranean Sea. [ Mannert, 2, 63.] 

Arr; the goddess of all evil, and daughter of 
Jupiter. She raised such jealousy and sedition 
in heaven among the gods, that Jupiter dragged 
her away by the hair, and banished her for ever 
from heaven, and sent her to dwell on earth, 
where she incited mankind to wickedness, and 
sowed commotions among them. JW/.19. She 
is the same as the Discord of the Latins. 

ATELLA, [a town of Campania, to the west of 
Suessula, the ruins of which, as Holstenius 
reports, (Adnot. 260.) are still to be seen near 
the village of S: Elpidio, or S. Arpino, about 2 
miles from the town of Aversa. Atella is known 
to have been an Oscan city, and it has acquired 
some importance in the history of Roman lite- 
rature, from the circumstance of the name and 
origin of the farces called Fabule Atellane 
being derived from thence. We are told that 
these comic representations were so much relish- 
ed by the Roman people, that the actors were 
allowed privileges not usually extended to that 
class of persons ; but these amusements having 
at length given rise to varlous excesses, were 
prohibited under the reign of Tiberius, and the 
players banished from Italy. (Liv. 7, 2.—Strabo; 
5. p. 233.—Tacit. Ann. 4, 14.) Atella, in con= 
sequence of having joined the Carthaginians 
after the battle of Canne, was reduced, with 
several other Campanian towns, to the condition 
of a prefectura on the surrender of Capua to 
the Romans. (Liv. 22, 61. 26, 34.) Subse- 
quently, however, it is mentioned by Cic. as a 
municipal town, (ad Fam. 13, 7.) and Frontinus 
states that it was colonized by Augustus. Cra 
mers Anc. Italy, 2, 208.] 

ATHAMANES, an ancient people of Epirus, 
whe existed long before the Trojan war, and 
still preserved their name and customs in the 
time of Alexander. [Athamania is placed by 
D’ Anv. between Pindus on the east, and a pa= 
rallel chain on the west.] Strabo, 7—Mela, 2,3. 

Aruimas, king of Thebes, in Beotia, was 
son of Æolus. He married Themisto, whom 
some call Nephele, and Pindar, Demotice, and 
by her he had Phryxus and Helle. Some time 
after, on pretence that Nephele was subject to 
fits of madness, he married Ino, the daughter 
of Cadmus, by whom he had 2 sons, Learchus 
and Melicerta. Ino became jealous of the chil- 
dren of Nephele, because they were to ascend 
their father’s throne in preference to her own; 
therefore she resolved to destroy them, but they 
escaped from her fury to Colchis, on a golden 
ram. (See Phryxus and Argonaute.) Accord- 
ing to the Gr. Schol. Lycophr. 22. Ino attempted. 
to destroy the corn of the country ; and, as if it 
were the consequence of divine vengeance, the 
soothsayers, at her instigation, told Athamas, 
that before the earth would yield her usual in- 


with the lower eens like those of a fish, | crease, he must sacrifice one of the children of 
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Nephele to the gods. The credulous father 


led Phryxus to thealtar, where he was saved by | 


Nephele. The prosperity of Ino was displeas- 
ing to Juno, and more particularly because she 
was descended from Venus. The goddess, there- 
fore, sent Tisiphone, one of the Furies, to the 
house of Athamas, who became inflamed with 
such sudden fury, that he took Ino to be a 
lioness, and her 2 children to be whelps. In 
this fit of madness he snatched Learchus from 
her, and killed him against a wall; on which 
Ino fled with Melicerta, and, with him in her 
arms, she threw herself into the sea from a high 
rock, and was changed into a sea-deity. After 
this, Athamas recovered the use of his senses ; 
and, as he was without children, he adopted 
Coronus and Aliartus, the sons of Thersander, his 
nephew. Hygin. 1.2.5.239.—Apollod. 1,7.9.— 
Ovid, Met. 4,467. &e. Fast. 6, 489:—Paus. 9,34. 

ÅTHANASIUS, [a celebrated Christian bishop 
of the 4th century; a native of Egypt, anda 
deacon of the church of Alexandria under 
Alexander the bishop, whom he succeeded in 
his dignity, a. p. 326. Previous to his obtain- 
ing this high office, he had been private secre- 
tary to Alexander, and had also led for some 
time an ascetic life with the renowned ancho- 
rite, St. Anthony. Alexander had also taken 
him to the Council at Nice, where he gained 
the highestesteem of the Fathers by the talents, 
which he displayed in the Arian controversy. 
He had a great share in the decrees passed here, 
and thereby drew on himself the hatred of the 
Arians. On his advancement to the prelacy 
he dedicated all his time and talents to the de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Trinity, and reso- 
lutely refused the request of Constantine for the 
restoration of Arius to the Catholic communion. 
In revenge for this refusal, the Arian party 
brought several accusations against him before 
the emperor. Of these he was acquitted in the 
first instance; but on a new charge of having 
detained ships at Alexandria, laden with corn 
for Constantinople, either from conviction or 
policy, he was found guilty, and banished to 
Gaul. Here he remained an exile 18 months, 
or, as some accounts say, upwards of 2 years, 
his see in the mean time being occupied. On 
the death of Constantine he was recalled, and 
restored to his functions by Constantius ; but the 
Arian party made new complaints against him, 
and he was condemned by 90 Arian bishops as- 
sembled at Antioch. On the opposite side, 100 
orthodox bishops, assembled at Alexandria, de- 
clared him innocent ; and Pope Julius confirmed 
this sentence, in conjunction with more than 
300 bishops assembled at Sardis from the Kast 
and West. In consequence of this he returned 
a 2d time to his diocese. But when Constans, 
emperor of the West, died, and Constantius 
became master of the whole empire, the Arians 
again ventured to rise up against Athanasius. 
They condemned him in the Councils of Arles 
and Milan, and, as the worthy patriarch re- 
fused to listen to any thing but an express 
command of the emperor, when he was one day 
preparing to celebrate a festival in the church, 
5,000 soldiers suddenly rushed in to make him 
prisoner. But the surrounding priests and 
monks placed him in security. Athanasius, 
displaced for the 3d time, fled into the deserts of 


ATH 
and set 4 price’ on his head. To relieve the 
hermits, who dwelt in these solitary places, aid 
who would not betray his retreat, from suffering 
on his account, he went into those parts of the 
desert, which were entirely uninhabited. He 
was followed by a faithful servant, who, at the 
risk of his life, supplied him with the means of 
subsistence. In this undisturbed spot Athana- 
sius composed many writings, full of eloquence, 
to strengthen the faith of the believers, or expose 
the falsehood of his enemies. When Julian the 
apostate ascended the throne, he allowed the 
orthodox bishops to return to their churches. 
Athanasius, therefore, returned after an absence 
of 6 years. The mildness, which he exercised 
towards his enemies, was imitated in Gaul, 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, and restored peace to 
the church. But this peace was interrupted by 
the complaints of the heathen, whose temples 
the zeal of Athanasius kept always empty. 
They excited the emperor against him, and he 
was obliged to fly to the Thebais to save his 
life. The death of the emperor, and the acces- 
sion of Jovian again brought him back; but, 
Valens becoming emperor 8 months after, and 
the Arians recovering their superiority, he was 
once more compelled to fly. He concealed him= 
self in the tomb of his father, where he remained 
4 months, until Valens, moved by the pressing 
entreaties and threats of the Alexandrians, al- 
lowed him to return. From this period he re- 
mained undisturbed in his office till he died, 
A. D. 373.—Of the 46 years of his official life, 
he spent 20 in banishment, and the greater part 
of the remainder in defending the Nicene Creed. 
Athanasius is one of the greatest men, of whom 
the church can boast. His deep mind, noble 
heart, invincible courage, living faith, unbound- 
ed benevolence, sincere humility, lofty eloquence, 
and strictly virtuous life, gained the honor and 


love of all. His writings are on polemical, his- 


torical, and moral subjects. The polemical treat 
chiefly of the mysterious doctrines of the Trinity, 
incarnation of Christ, and divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. The historical ones are of the greatest 
importance for the history of the church. In 
all his writings, the style is distinguished, con- 
sidering the age, in which they were produced, 
for clearness and moderation. His Apology, 
addressed to the emperor Constantine, is a 
master-piece. The Creed, which bears his name, 
is now generally allowed not to have been his. 
Dr. Waterland supposes it was made by Hilary, 
bishop of Arles. It was Ist printed in Greek 
in 1540, and several times afterwards to 1671. 
It has been questioned whether this Creed 
was ever received by the Greek and Oriental 
Churches. In America, the episcopal church 
has rejected it. As to its matter, it is given as 
asummary of the true orthodox faith: unhappily, 
however, it has proved a fruitful source of un= 
profitable controversy.—The best ed. of his 
works is that of Montfaucon, Paris, 1698, 3 
vols. fol. As a supplement to this, may be 
added the 2d vol. of the Bib. Patrum, from the 
same editor, 1706. Encycl. Amer. 1, 440.] 

ATHENA, the name of Minerva among the 
Greeks, C Alač, and ’ Adjyy. 

ATHENE, [I the celebrated capital of Attica, 
founded, according to the received accounts, by 
Cecrops, 1550 B. c, The town was first erected 


Egypt, His enemies pursued him even thither, | on the summit of a high ae probably as % 
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protection against attacks from the sea. The 
primitive name of this early settlement was 
Cranaé, from Cranaos, as is said, from whom 
the Pelasgi took the name of Cranai, and all 
Attica that of Cranaé. At a later period it was 
called Cecropia, fron? Cecrops; and finally 
Athene by Erecthonius, from its being under 
the protection of Minerva or Athene, Ç Aéjvn.) 
A distinction was also made between the ancient 
city on the rock, and the part subsequently added 
in the plain. The former, the primitive Cecro- 
pia, was called, from its situation, 4 dye ross, 
or ’Axgóroùis, “the upper city,” where after- 
wards stood the Parthenon and other splendid 
edifices : the buildings in the plain, where even- 
tually Athens itself stood, were termed 4 zérw 
wor, “the lower city.” Steph. B. v. Keavéin— 
Plin. 7,56.—Kruse, Hellas, 2, 77.)—The Acro- 
polis was 60 stadia in circumference. We have 
little or no information respecting the size of 
Athens under its earliest kings; it is generally 
supposed, however, that, even as late as the 
time of Theseus, the town was almost entirely 
confined to the Acropolis, and the adjoining hill 
of Mars. Subsequently to the Trojan war, it 
appears to have been increased considerably, 
both in population and extent, since Homer ap- 
plies to it the epithets of edxriwevos and suQuaryusos. 
The improvements continued, probably, during 
the reign of Pisistratus, and, as it was able to 
stand a siege against the Lacedzemonians under 
his son Hippias, it must evidently have possessed 
walls and fortifications of sufficient height and 
strength to ensure its safety. The invasion of 
Xerxes, and the subsequent irruption of Mardo- 
nius, effected the entire destruction of the ancient 
city, and reduced it to a heap of ruins, with 
the exception only of such temples and build- 
ings, as were enabled, from the solidity of mate- 
rials, to resist the action of fire, and the work 
of demolition. When, however, the battles of 
Salamis, Platæa, and Mycale, had averted all 
danger of invasion, Athens, restored to peace 
and security, soon rose from its state of ruin 
and desolation; and, having been furnished by 
the prudent foresight and energetic conduct of 
Themistocles with the military works requi- 
site for its defence, it attained, under the sub- 
sequent administrations of Cimo and Pericles, 
to the highest pitch of beauty, magnificence, and 
strength. The former is known to have erected 
the temple of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, 
the Stoæ or Porticoes, and Gymnasium, and 
also to have embellished the Academy, the 
Agora, and other parts of the city, at his own 
expense. (Plut. Cymo.) Pericles completed the 
fortifications, which had been left in an unfi- 
nished state by Themistocles and Cymo; he 
likewise built several edifices destroyed by the 
Persians, and to him his country was indebted 
for the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and 
Propylea, the most magnificent buildings in the 
world. It was in the time of Pericles that 
Athens attained the summit of its splendor and 
prosperity, both with respect to the power of 
the republic, and the extent of the architectural 
decorations, with which the capital was adorned. 
At this period, the whole of Athens, with its 3 
ports of Piræus, Munychia, and Phalerus, con- 
nected by means of the celebrated long-walls, 
formed one great city enclosed within a vast 
peribolus of me fortifications. The whole 
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of this circumference, as we collect from Thue., 
was not less than 174 stadia. Of these, 43° 
must be allotted to the circuit of the city itself; 
the long-walls taken together supply 25, and the 
remaining 56 are furnished by the peribolus of 
the 3 harbours. Xenopho reports that Athens 
contained more than 10,000 houses, which, at 
the rate of 12 persons to a house, would give 
120,000 for the population of the city. (Xen. 
Mem. 3, 6, 14.—Cicon. 8, 22.—Clinton’s Fasti 
Hell. Append. p. 395.)—¥From the researches of 
Col. Leake and Mr. Hawkins, it appears that 
the former city considerably exceeded in extent 
the modern Athens; and though little remains 
of the ancient works to afford certain evidence 
of their circumference, it is evident, from the 
measurement furnished by Thuc., that they 
must have extended considerably beyond the 
present line of wall, especially towards the 
North. Col. Leake is of opinion, that on this 
side the extremity of the city reached to the foot 
of Mt. Anchesmus, and that to the westward its 
walls followed the small brook, which termi- 
nates in the marshy ground of the Academy, 
until they met the point, where some of the an- 
cient foundations are still to be seen near the 
gate Dipylum; while to the eastward they ap- 
proached close to the Ilissus, a little below the 
present church of the Mologitades, or confessors. 
The same antiquary estimates the space com- 
prehended within the walls of Athens, the 
longomural enclosure, and the peribolus of the 
ports, to be more than 16 English miles, without 
reckoning the sinuosities of the coast and the 
ramparts ; but if these are taken into account, 
it could not have been less than 19 miles. (To~ 
pogr. of Athens, p. 362.) We know from an- 
cient writers that the extent of Athens was nearly 
equal to that of Rome within the walls of Ser- 
vius. (Dionys. H. 4, 670.) Plut. (Vit. Mie.) 
compares it also with that of Syracuse, which 
Strabo estimates at 180 stadia, or upwards of 
22 miles,’ (6. p. 271.) The number of gates 
belonging to ancient Athens is funcertain; but 
the existence of 9 has been ascertained by Clas- 
sical writers. The names of these are, 1. Di- 
pylum, (also called Thriasie, Sacre, and per- 
haps Ceramice,) 2. Diomeia, 3. Diocharis, 
4, Melitides, 5. Piraice, 6. Acharnice, 7. Ito- 
nia, 8. Hippades, 9. Heriæ. Cramers Anc. 
Gr. 2,312.] It was governed by 17 kings, in 
the following order :—After areign of 50 years, 
Cecrops was succeeded by Cranaus, who began 
to reign 1506 B. c.; Amphictyo, 1497; Erich- 
thonius, 1487; Pandio, 1437 ; Hrichtheus, 
1397; Cecrops 2d, 1347; Pandio 2d, 1307 ; 
Ægeus, 1283; Theseus, 1235; Menestheus, 
1205 ; Demophoo, 1182 ; Oxyntes, 1149; Aphi- 
das, 1137 ; Thymeetes, 1136 ; Melanthus, 1128 ; 
and Codrus, 1091, killed after a reign of 21 
years. The history of the 12 first of these 
monarchs is mostly fabulous. After the death 
of Codrus, the monarchical power was abo- 
lished, and the state governed by 13 perpetual ; 
317 years after, by 7 decennial, and B. c. 
684, after an anarchy of 3 years, by annual 
magistrates, called Archons. (See Archontes.) 
Under this democracy, the Athenians signalized 
themselves by their military valor, munificence, 
and the cultivation of the fine arts. They were 
deemed so powerful by the Persians, that Xerxes, 


when he invaded Greece, chiefly directed his 
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‘arms against Athens, which he took and burnt. 


Their military character was chiefly displayed 
in the battles of Maratho, Salamis, Platæa, and 
Mycale. After these immortal victories, they 
rose in consequence and dignity, and demanded 


_ the superiority in the affairs of Greece. The 


iown was re-built and embellished by The- 
mistocles, and a new and magnificent harbour 
erected. [See Pireus.] Their success made 
them arrogant, and they raised contentions 
among the neighbouring states, that they might 


- aggrandize themselves by their fall. The luxury 


and intemperance, which had been long ex- 
cluded from the city by the salutary laws of 
their countrymen, Draco and Solo, creeped by 
degrees among all ranks of people, and soon 
after all Greece united to destroy that city, 
which claimed a sovereign power over all the 


rest. The Peloponnesian war, though at first 


a private quarrel, was soon fomented into an 
universal war; and the arms of all the states 
of Peloponnesus, (see Peloponnesiacum bel- 
lum,) were directed against Athens, which, after 
28 years of misfortune and bloodshed, was 
totally ruined the 24th April, 404 years before 
the Christian era, by Lysander. After this, 
the Athenians were oppressed by 30 tyrants, 
and for a while labored under the weight of 
their own calamities. [See Thrasybulus.] They 
recovered something of their usual spirit in the 
age of Philip, and boldly opposed his ambi- 
tious views ; but their short-lived efforts were 
of no great service to the interest of Greece, and 
they fellinto the hands of the Romans, B. c. 86. 
The Athenians have been admired in all ages 
for their love of liberty, and for the great men 
who were born among them; but favor there 
was attended with danger, and there are very 
few instances in the history of Athens, which 
can prove that the jealousy and frenzy of the 
people did not persecute and disturb the peace of 
the man, who had fought their battles, and ex- 
posed his life in the defence of his country. 
Perhaps not one single city in the world can 


_ boast, in such a short space of time, of such a 


number of truly illustrious citizens, equally cele- 
brated for their humanity, learning, and military 
abilities. The Romans, in the more polished 
ages of their republic, sent their youths to 
finish their education at Athens, and respected 
the learning, while they despised the military 
character of the inhabitants. The reputation, 
which the Athenian schools had acquired under 
Socrates and Plato, was maintained by their de- 
generate and less learned successors ; and they 
flourished with diminished lustre, till an edict 
of the emperor Justinian suppressed, with the 
Roman consulship, the philosophical meetings 
of the Academy. It has been said by Plut., 
that the good men, whom Athens produced, 
were the most just and equitable in the world ; 
but that its bad citizens could not be surpassed 
in any age or country, for their impiety, per- 
fidiousness, or cruelties. Their criminals were 
always put to death by drinking the juice of 
hemlock. The ancients, to distinguish Athens 
in a more peculiar manner, called it Astu, one 
of the eyes of Greece, the learned city, school 
of the world, common patroness of Greece. The 
Athenians thought themselves the most ancient 
nation of Greece, and the original inhabitants of 
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Attica, for which reason they were called wird 
gcGoves, produced from the same carth which they 
inhabited, ynyeveic, sons of the earth, and rérriyssy 
grasshoppers. They sometimes wore golden 
grasshoppers in their hair as badges of honor, 
to distinguish them from other people of later 
origin and less noble extraction, because those 
insects are supposed to be produced from the 
ground. [The Athenians appear to have called 
themselves airdxyédoves, from the fact of their 
country having never, with the exception of the 
Pelasgi, been held for any length of time by a 
foreign tribe. (See Attica.)\—Modern Athens, 
in Livadia, lately contained 13,00 houses, and 
12,000 inhabitants, 2,000 of whom were Turks. 
The Greeks here experienced from the Turks 
a milder government than elsewhere. They 
also retained some remains of their ancient cus- 
toms, and annually chose 4 archons. The Gr. 
archbishop residing here had a considerable 
income, In 1822, the Acropolis, after a long 
siege, fell into the hands of the free Greeks. 
In 1825, a Greek school, under the care of the 
patriot professor, George Gennadios, was in a 
flourishing condition. The most thorough in- 
vestigation of the places among the ruins of 
Athens, worthy of attention, is contained in 
Leake’s Topogr. of Athens, (Lond. 1821, with 
an Atlas in folio.) The splendid work of Stuart 
and Revett, (Aniig. of Athens,) must also be 
consulted. Leake makes it appear probable, 
that, in the time of Paus., many monuments 
were extant, which belonged to the period 
before the Persian war; because so transitory 
a possession as Xerxes had of the city, scarcely 
gave to him time to finish the destruction of 
the walls, and principal public edifices. In 
the restoration of the city to its former state, 
Themistocles looked more to the useful, Cymo 
to magnificence and splendor ; and Pericles far 
surpassed them both in his buildings. The 
great supply of money, which he had from the 
tribute of the other states, belonged to no suc- 
ceeding ruler. Athens, at length, saw much of 
her ancient splendor restored ; but, unluckily, 
Attica was not an island; and, after the sources 
of power, which belonged to the fruitful and ex- 
tensive country of Macedonia, were developed 
by an able and enlightened prince, the opposing 
interests of many free states could not long with- 
stand the disciplined army of a warlike people, 
led by an active, able, and ambitious monarch. 
When Sylla destroyed the works of the Pireus, 
the power of Athens by sea was at an end, and 
with that fell the whole city. Flattered by the 
triumvirate, favored by Hadrian’s love of the 
arts, Athens was at no time so splendid as under 
the Antonines, when the magnificent works of 
from 8 to 10 centuries stood in view, and the 
edifices of Pericles were in equal preservation 
with the new buildings. Plut. himself wonders 
how the structures of Ictinus, Menesicles, and 
Phidias, which were built with such surprising 
rapidity, could retain sucha perpetual freshness. 
The most correct criticism on the accounts of 
Greece by Paus. and Strabo, is in Leake. Pro- 
bably Paus. saw Greece yet unplundered. The 
Romans, from reverence towards a religion ap- 
proaching so nearly to their own, and wishin 

to conciliate a people more cultivated than 
themselves, were ashamed to ane temples, where 
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the masterpieces of art were kept as sacred, 
and were satisfied with a tribute in money, al- 
though in Sicily they did not abstain from the 
plunder of the temples, on account of the pre- 
valence of the Carthaginian and Phenician in- 
fluence in the island. Pictures, even in the 
time of Paus., may have been left in their 
places. The wholesale robberies of collectors, 
the removal of great quantities of the works 
of art to Constantinople, when the creation of 
new specimens was no longer possible, Christian 
zeal, and the attacks of barbarians, destroyed 
after a time in Athens, what the emperors 
had spared. We have reason to think, that 
the} colossal statue of Minerva Promachos was 
standing in the time of Alaric, About 420 
A. D, Paganism was totally annihilated at 
Athens; and, when Justinian closed even the 
schools of the philosophers, the recollections of 
the mythology were lost. The Parthenon was 
turned into a church of the Virgin Mary, and 
St. George stepped into the place of Theseus. 
The manufacture of silk, which had hitherto 
yemained, was destroyed by the transportation 
of a colony of weavers, by Roger of Sicily; 
and, in 1456, the place fell into the hands of 
Omar. To complete its degradation, the city 
of Minerva obtained the privilege, (an enviable 
one in the Hast,) of being governed by a black 
eunuch as an appendage to the harem. The 
Parthenon became a mosque, and, at the west 
end of the Acropolis, those alterations were com- 
menced, which the new discovery of artillery 
then made necessary, In 1687, at the siege of 
Athens by the Venetians under Morosini, it ap- 
pears that the temple of victory was destroyed, 
the beautiful remains of which are to be seen 
in the Brit. Mus, On Sept. 28, of this year, a 
bomb fired the powder-magazine kept by the 
Turks in the Parthenon, and, with this building, 
destroyed the ever-memorable remains of the 
genius of Phidias, Probably the Venetians 
knew not what they destroyed; they could not 
have intended that their artillery should accom- 
plish such devastation. The city was surrendered 
to them Sept, 29, They wished to send the 
chariot of Victory, which stood on the west 
pediment of the Parthenon, to Venice, as a trophy 
of their conquest ; but, in the removal, it fell, 
and was dashed to pieces. In April, 1688, Athens 
was again surrendered to the Turks, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the inhabitants, who, with 
good reason, feared the revenge of their return- 
ing masters. Learned travellers have, since 
that time, often visited Athens; and we may 
thank their narratives and drawings for the 
knowledge, which we have of the monuments 
of the place. How little the Greeks of modern 
times have understood the importance of these 
buildings, is proved by Crusius’s Turco-Grecia, 
From them originated the names Temple of 
the Unknown God, Lantern of Demosthenes, &c. 
Itis doing injustice to the Turks to attribute 
to them, exclusively, the crime of destroying 
these remains of antiquity. From these ruins 
the Greeks have supplied themselves with all 
their materials for buildings for hundreds of 
years, The ruins are in the neighbourhood of 
inhabited places, and, in the sea-port towns, 
are particularly exposed, because ease of trans- 
portation is sodro the daily want of materials. 
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In the mean time, the most accessible part of ` 
Athens has rich treasures to reward well-directed 
searches; and each fragment, which comes to 
light in Athens, proves the all-pervading art and 
taste of the ancient race. It was fortunate that 
many of the remains of Gr. art have been co- 
vered by barbarous structures until a brighter 
day should dawn on Greece, (Encycl. Amer, 1, 
445.) For an accurate and interesting account 
of the various works published in modern times, 
illustrative of the remains of Gr. art, as well as 
of the numerous travellers, who have visited these 
classic regions, consult Kruse’s Hellas, 1, 65— 
156. In this work also will be found an ac- 
count of Lord Elgin’s operations. ] 4 

ATENEA, festivals celebrated at Athens in 
honour of Minerya. One of them was called 
Panathenea, and the other Chalcea; for an ac- 
count of which see those words. 

Avyenzum, [a building at Athens, sacred to 
Minerva, whence its name, (’Aézvaiov, from 
’Adnyn.) Here poets, philosophers, and literary 
men in general were accustomed to assemble 
and recite their compositions, or engage in the 
discussion of literary subjects, as the Roman 
poets and others were wont to do in the temple 
of Apollo at Rome, The emperor Hadrian built 
an Atheneum at Rome in imitation of that at 
Athens, The ancient Athenwa were generally 
in the form of Amphitheatres. Lamprid, in 
Alex, Sev. 35,—Aurel, Vict. de Ces, 14.— For- 
cellini Lex. | 

Arurenzxus, [I. a native of Naucratis in 
Egypt, and the author of a very interesting com- 
pilation, entitled Dipnosophiste, (Aurvocopicret, 
“the learned men at supper,”’) from which the 
moderns have deriyed a large portion of their 
knowledge respecting the private life of the 
ancient Greeks. He declares himself to have 
heen a little later than the poet Oppian; and, as 
that writer dedicates his Halieutics to the emperor 
Caracalla, the age of Athen. may be fixed at the 
beginning of the 3d cent. of the Christian era. 
The professed object of Athen. was to detail to 
his contemporaries the convivial antiquities of 
their ancestors, and he has chosen to convey his 
information in the form of a dialogue as the 
most convenient and amusing, The plan of the 
work is as follows ;—A considerable number of 
learned men, among whom we find the celebrated 
Galen, assemble at the table of Larensius, a li- 
beral and wealthy Roman, where they bestow as 
large a portion of erudition on every part of their 
entertainment, as the memory or common-place 
book of the author could supply. So much of 
the business of human life is connected, mediate- 
ly or immediately, with eating and drinking, 
that it does not require any great share of in- 
genuity to- introduce into a work of so miscel- 
laneous a nature much useful and curious in- 
formation, which, at first sight, does not appear 
to be very closely connected with the science of 
cookery. “ Accordingly,” says the author of the 
Epitome,“ we find disquisitions on fish of every 
sort, together with pot-herbs and poultry: no 
to mention historians, poets, and philosophers ; 
likewise a great variety of musical instruments, 
witty sayings, and drinking vessels; royal mag- 
nificence, ships of prodigious magnitude, and 
many other articles too tedious to mention.’ 
Although this kind of conversation bears no 
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very strong resemblance to the dying specula- | have existed in the copy, from which they were 


~~ 


tions of Socrates on the immortality of the soul, 
our author has selected the Phedo of Plato for 
his iyi Aa and has borrowed the beginning 
of that dialogue, with no alteration, except the 
substitution of the names of Timocrates and 
Athen. for those of Echecrates and Phedo. A 
strong objection to the dramatic form, which the 
work assumes, arises from the impossibility of 
collecting the productions of all the different 
seasons at one banquet. The author seems to 


suppose that an astonished fishmonger might 


exclaim, in the words of Theocritus,’AAa% rà 
pry bégeos, rù BE yiyreras tv yupan. The loss of 


the two lst books renders us unable to judge | 


how far he was able to palliate this palpable ab- 
‘surdity. The most valuable part of the work is 
the large quantity of quotations, which it presents 
from authors, whose writings no longer exist. 
TheAthenian comic poets afforded an ample store 
of materials, and Athen. seems to have been by 
no means sparing in the use of them. Many of 
the extracts from their works, which he has in- 
serted in his own, are highly interesting ; and 
the mass is so considerable, as far to exceed in 
bulk all which can be collected from every other 
Gr, or Latin writer. The number of theatrical 
pieces, which he appears to have consulted, was 
probably not less than 2,000. The middle 
comedy alone furnished him with 800. The 
compilation of Athen. immediately became the 
prey of other compilers less diligent than him- 
self, Ælian, who was nearly his contemporary, 
has made use, very liberally, of the Dipnoso- 
phists in his Various History. In a later age, 
we find again our author pillaged by Macrob., 
who seems to have taken from him not only 
many of the materials, but even the form and 
idea, of his Saturnalia. But of all writers, an- 
cient or modern, there is none, who is so highly 
indebted to Athen. as the industrious Eustathius. 
Although the Archbishop appears never to have 
seen the entire work, but to have made use of 
the Epitome, the stores of his erudition would 
be miserably reduced, if he were compelled to 
make restitution of the property of our author, 
which he has converted to his own benefit.—By 
the same fortunate accident, which has preserved 
a few of the writings of the ancients, a single 
copy of Athen. appears to have escaped from 
the ravages of time, ignorance, and fanaticism. 
That MS. still exists. After the death of Cardi- 
nal Bessarion, who probably brought it from 
Greece, it passed into the library of St. Mark 
at Venice. In this sepulchre of books it would 
certainly have continued for many ages, un- 
known to the learned, if the French successes 
had not caused it to be included in the valuable 
spoils of Italy, which until lately enriched the 
national collection {of Paris. Many transcripts 
of this MS. exist in different parts of Europe, 
which were probably made, while it was in the 
possession of Cardinal Bessarion. All of them 
betray their origin, as, besides their coincidence 
in orthographical errors, the same parts are 
wanting in all of them. The two lst books, the 
beginning of the 3d, a few leaves in the 11th, 
and part of two leaves in the 15th, are wanting 
in the Venetian MS., and the deficiency appears 
evidently to have proceeded from accident. The 
same lacune oécur in every other MS., but are 
exhibited in a manner, which shews the cause to 


transcribed. Fortunately for Athen. the in- 
tegrity of his work is in some measure preserved. 
by an Epitome of the whole, which has been 
transmitted to us without defalcation. This 
abridgment, if it may be called so, is nearly as 
bulky as the original work. The age of it is 
uncertain. It is executed in a careless manner 5 
and the copy, which the writer had before his 
eyes, appears to have suffered so much from 
time or accident, that he frequently breaks off 
in the middle of an extract, and declares his 
inability to decypher the remainder. From 
these sources our editions are derived; and it 
will easily be seen that, where the original copies 
are so few and so faulty, conjectural emendation. 
will find ample scope to display its powers.— 
The editions of Athenzus are 6 in number. 
The 1st was printed at Venice, by Aldus, inthe 
year 1514. Musurus, who was the editor, was 
obliged to make use of a very faulty MS. and to 
supply the deficiencies of the original from the 
Epitome, a practice, which has been imitated 
in all the succeeding editions. The /acwna in 
the 11th, however, was not. perceived; and the 
corresponding portion of the Epitome did not 
appear until the publication of Casaubon’s com- 
mentary. ‘Twenty-one years afterwards, a new 
ed. was published at Basle, which, in most of 
the passages, in which it differs from that of 
Aldus, recedes still farther from the purity of 
the original. In this ed. the passages of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, which are adduced by 
Athen. are professedly altered to the readings 
of the then existing copies, by which means 
many important various lections in the writings 
of these 2 philosophers are completely oblite- 
rated. Neither of these editions is accompanied 
with a translation or notes. The 3d ed. is that 
of Is. Casaubon, of which there are 3 different 
impressions, in the years 1597, 1612, 1664, 
which do not differ considerably from each other. 
To these editions is annexed the Lat. transla- 
tion of J. Dalechamp of Caen, first printed by 
itself in 1583. The Gr.text is much more per- 
fect and accurate than in the preceding editions 5 
as in the long interval, which elapsed between. 
that of Basle and the first of Casaubon’s, many 
new MSS. had been discovered, and much labor 
had been bestowed on Athen. by some of the 
most celebrated scholars of that age. ‘The most 
valuable part of the ed. of Cas. is his celebrated. 
Commentary, which constitutes a folio of no 
inconsiderable magnitude. The latest ed. of 
Athen. is that of Schw. 14 vols. 8v0. Argent. 
1801-1807. The text occupies 5 vols, and the 
remaining 9 contain the Commentary and In- 
dexes, This Commentary is made up of a large 
portion of the notes of Cas., together with others 
by Schw. himself. The greatest advantage, 
which this editor enjoyed, was the collation of 
the Venetian MS. This was performed by his 
son. The least commendable part of the work 
is the critical observations, in which Schw.’s 
little acquaintance with Gr. metre exposes him 
to many mistakes. The ed. however, is extremely 
valuable. (Edinb. Rev. 3, 181.) II. A con- 
temporary of Archimedes. His native country 
is not known. He has left a treatise on Ma- 
chines of War, (wee? Maycavneroy,) addressed 
to Marcellus, generally supposed to be the same 
with the conqueror of ic iden i however, 
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is of a different opinion, (ad Athen. 1, 637.) 
His work is contained in the collection of The- 
venot. (Schöll, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 367.) III. 
A celebrated physician, born at Attalia in Pam- 
phylia, and who flourished at Rome 50 a.p. 
He separated the Materia Medica from Thera- 
peutics. He treated also with great care of 
Dietetics. Of his numerous writings only a 
few chapters remain in the collection of Onba- 
sius, (5, 343.)] 

Arnenagoras, [I. a Greek in the time of Da- 
rius, to whom Pharnabazus gave the govern- 
ment of Chios, &§c. Curt. 8, 5. II. A Chris- 
tian philosopher, a native of Athens, who 
flourished towards the close of the 2d cent.] 
He wrote a treatise on the Resurrection, and an 
Apology for the Christians, still extant. He 
died a.v.177. The bested. of his works, that of 
Dechair, Oxon. 1706, 8v0. The romance of 
Theagenes and Charis is falsely ascribed to him ; 
[the production of a Frenchman named Martin 
Fumée, published in 1599. 1612, in French, as 
a translation from a Gr. MS. brought from the 
east. No such MS. ever existed. ] 

Arnenoporus, I. a philosopher intimate with 
Augustus, [born at Cana near Tarsus in Cilicia. ] 
The emperor often profited by his lessons, and 
was advised by him always to repeat the 24 
letters of the Greek alphabet, before he gave way 
to the impulse of anger. [Zosimus attributes the 
mild plan of government, adopted by Augustus, 
to the influence of his counsels.] Athenod. 
died in his 82d year, much lamented by his 
countrymen, [for whom he obtained many favors 
from Augustus, especially relief from some of 
the taxes, by which they were oppressed.] 
Sueton. II. A poet, who wrote comedy, 
tragedy, and elegy, in the age of Alex. Plut. 
Alex. [III. A stoic philosopher of Tarsus, 
a native, as is thought, of Pergamus. He was 
keeper of the library at Pergamus, and the inti- 
mate friend of Cato of Utica, by whom he was 
induced to take an active part in the war, which 
the latter had undertaken for the restoration of 
Roman freedom. He died with Cato, according 
to Strabo. | 

ATHEOS, a surname of Diagoras and Theo- 
dorus, because they denied the existence of a 
deity. Cic. de N. D. 1,1. 

Arnřsıs, [a river of Venetia, in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, rising in the mountains of the Tyrol, 
(Rhetian Alps,) and, after a course of nearly 
200 miles, discharging its waters into the Adri- 
atic; now Adige, and, next to the Po, must be 
regarded as the most considerable stream of 
Italy. Ain. 9, 679.] 

Arnos, [a mountain in the district Chalci- 
dice of Macedonia; on a peninsula between the 
Sinus Strymonicus, (Gulf of Contessa,) and the 
Sinus Singiticus, (Gulf of Monte Santo.) It is 
so high that, according to Plut. and Pliny, it 
projected its shadow at the summer solstice on 
the market-place of Myrina, the capital city of 
the island of Lemnos, though at the distance of 
87 miles. On this account a brazen cow was 
erected at the termination of the shadow, with 
this inscription,—"Adus HUA TEL TRevoer Anpvias 
Bods. Strabo reports that the inhabitants of the 
mountain saw the sun rise 3 hours before those 
who lived on the shore at its base, (Epit. 7. 
p.331, Cas.) Pliny, however, greatly exaggerates, 
when he sas that Athos extends into the sea 
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for 75 miles, and that its base occupies a circum- - 
ference of 150 miles, (4, 10.) Strabo says the 
cireumnavigation of the whole peninsula was 400 
stadia, or 50 miles, Epit. 7. p.331.] When 
Xerxes invaded Greece, he made a trench of 
14 mile in length at the foot of the mountain, 
into which he brought the sea-water, and con- 
veyed his fleet over it, so that 2 ships could pass 
one another, thus desirous either to avoid the 
danger of sailing round the promontory, or to 
shew his vanity, and the extent of his power. 
[This trench is said to have been cut in the 
vicinity of the cities Acanthus and Sana: (see 
Acanthus.) The neck of land, through which 
it was cut, was 7 stadia in breadth; according 
to Herod., 12. The fleet of Mardonius had pre- 
viously met with a severe loss in doubling this 
same promontory.|—A sculptor, called Dino- 
crates, offered to Alex. to cut Mt. Athos, 
(Monte Santo,) and make with it a statue of the 
king holding a town in his left hand, and in the 
right a spacious basin, to receive all the waters, 
which flowed from it. Alex. greatly admired 
the plan, but objected to the place ; and observed 
that the neighbouring country was not suffi- 
ciently fruitful to produce corn and provisions 
for the inhabitants, who were to dwell in the 
city in the hand of the statue. [Dr. Clarke 
brought away from Athos several MSS., and 
among the rest a MS. of Plato, which has not, 
however, answered all the expectations formed 
of it.) Herod.6, 44. 7, 21, &e.—Lucan, 2,672. 
—4ihan, N. A. 13, 20, &e. 

ATIA LEX, a law enacted a.u.c. 690, by T. 
Atins Labienus, the tribune of the people. It 
abolished the Cornelian law, and put in full 
force the Lex Domitia, by transferring the right 
of electing priests from the college of priests to 
the people. 

ATILIA LEX, I. gave to the prætor, and a ma- 
jority of the tribunes, power of appointing guar- 
dians to minors not previously provided for by 
their parents; enacted about a.u.c. 560. 
II. Another, a.v.c. 443, which gave to the 
people power of electing 20 tribunes of the sol- 
diers in 4 legions. Liv. 9, 30. 

Atitfus, a freedman, who exhibited combats 
of gladiators at Fidene. The amphitheatre, 
which contained the spectators, fell during the 
exhibition, and about 50,000 persons were killed 
or mutilated. Tacit. Ann. 4, 62. 

Aritxa, the mother of the poet Lucan. She 
was accused of conspiracy by her son, who 
expected to clear himself of the charge: [see 
Lucanus.) Tacit. Ann. 15, 56. 

Arina, [I. one of the most ancient cities of 
the Volsci; to the south-east of Arpinum, and 
near the source of the river Me/fa ; if we are to 
credit Virg. (din. 7, 629.) a considerable town 
as early as the Trojan war. We learn from 
Cic. (pro Planc.) that Atina was in his time a 
prefectura, and one of the most populous and 
distinguished in Italy. Frontinus says it was 
colonised during the reign of Nero. The mo- 
dern name is Atino——II. A town of Lucania, 
not far from the Tanager. Several inscriptions, 
and many remains of walls and buildings, prove 
that it was no inconsiderable place. (Romanelli, 
1, 438.) The modern name is Atena. Cramer's 
Anc. Italy, 2, 378.] i 

Armïa LEX, was enacted by the tribune 
Atinius, [4.u.c, 623.] It gave a tribune of the 
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people the privileges of a senator, and the right 
of sitting in the senate. 

- ATLANTES, [a people of Africa, placed by 
Herod. (4, 184.) at about ten days’ journey from 
the Garamantes. The historian informs us, 
that they were the only people destitute of names 
for each individual, that of ‘Atlantes being the 
common appellation of all the people in conjunc- 
tion. He farther states, that they cursed the 
sun, as he passed over their heads ; pursuing him 
with the vilest reproaches, because he consumed 
both the men, and the country with his scorching 
heat.—There are great doubts about the reading 
of the word Atlantes in the text of Herod. The 
greater number of MSS. have ”ArAàgyrss, but the 
more correct lection at the present day is sup- 
posed to be *Ardgayres, (Atarantes,) and it is so 
given by Reiz, Schaefer, Schw., and others: (see, 
however, Atarantes.) Rennell makes the people 
here alluded to the same with the Hammani- 
entes of Pliny (5, 5.) situate at 11 journies to 
the west of the Greater Syrtis, in the province 
or Oasis of Gadamis, Geogr. of Herod., 643.] 

Aruanrinss, I. a people of Africa, near Mt. 
Atlas. They boasted of being in possession of 
the country, in which all the gods of antiquity 
received their birth. Uranus was their first king, 
whom, on account of his knowledge of astronomy, 
they enrolled in the number of their gods. Diod. 
S.3,59. [This people, of whom Diod. speaks, 
if they ever existed, must have been distinct from 
the Atlantes or Atarantes of Herod. ] II. The 
daughters of Atlas, 7 in number, Maia, Electra, 
Taygeta, Asterope, Merope, Alcyone, and Ce- 
læno. They married some of the gods and most 
illustrious heroes, and their children were 
founders of many nations and cities. The At- 
lantides were called nymphs, and even god- 
desses, on account of their great intelligence and 
knowledge. The name of Hesperides was also 
given to them on account of their mother Hes- 
peris. They were made constellations after 
death. See Pleiades. 

Arrantıs, [a celebrated island, supposed to 
have existed at a veryearly periodin the Atlantic 
Ocean, and to have been eventually sunk beneath 
its waves. Plato is the first who gives an ac- 
count of it, and he obtained his information 
from the priests of Egypt. (Plato, Tim. 24=9, 
296. Crit. 108=10, 39.43.) The statement, 
which he furnishes, is as follows :—In the At- 
lantic Ocean, over against the pillars of Her- 
cules, lay an island larger than Asia and Africa 
taken together, and in its vicinity were other 
islands. ‘The ocean, in which these islands were 
situated, was surrounded on every side by main- 
land, and the Mediterranean, compared with it, 
resembled a mere harbour with a narrow entrance. 
Nine thousand years before the time of Plato, 
this island of Atlantis was both thickly settled, 
and very powerful. Its sway extended over 
Africa as far as Egypt, and over Europe as far 
as the Tyrrhenian Sea. The farther progress of 
its conquests, however, was checked by the 
Athenians, who, partly with the other Greeks, 
partly by themselves, succeeded in defeating 
these powerful invaders, the natives of Atlantis. 
After this, a violent earthquake, which lasted for 
the space of a day and night, and was accom- 
panied with inundations of the sea, caused the 
islands to sink, and for a long period subsequent 


to this, the sea in this quarter was impassable 
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by reason of the slime and shoals. Thus much ` 
for the narrative of Plato, A dispute arose 
among the ancient philosophers and naturalists, 
whether this statement was based on reality, or 
was a mere creation of fancy. Posidonius thought 
it worthy of belief. (Strabo, 2. p. 102—Epit. 
l. p. 11. Huds.) Pliny remains undecided, 
(2, 92—Compare Amm. Marcell. 17, 7.—Ter- 
tull. de Pallio, ed. 1584, p. 6. Apol. adv. Gent. 
c. 40. p. 82.—Philo, Quod Mund. sit incorrupt. 
963.) From other writers we have short notices, 
which merely shew how many various interpre- 
tations were given to the passage in Plato. 
(Proclus, ad Plat. Tim. p.24.) A certain Mar- 
cellus related a similar tradition with that of 
Plato, (èv ros Aldiomixois, ap Procl. 1. p. 59.) 
According to this writer, ‘there were 7 islands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, sacred to Proserpina: of 
these, 3 were of a very large size, and the inha- 
bitants had a tradition among them, that these 
were originally one large island, which had ruled 
over all the rest.—Nor have modern theorists 
been inactive on this captivating subject. Rud- 
beck, with great learning, labors to prove that 
the Atlantis of the ancients was Sweden, and 
that the Romans, Greeks, English, Danes, and 
Germans, originated from Sweden. His work, 
entitled Atlantica, (Alland eller Manheim,) is in 
Latin and Swedish, and is a typographic rarity. 
The lst vol. appeared in 1675-79, at Upsal. 
Several editions of it followed. The last Lat. 
ed. is of 1699, and bears a high price. Written 
copies of it are in several European libraries.— 
Bailly, well known by his history of Astronomy, 
laces Atlantis and the cradle of the human race 
in the farthest regions of the North, and seeks 
to connect the Atlantides with the far-famed 
Hyperboreans. ( Lettres sur l Atlantide de Platon, 
&c. p. 384—Compare Lettres sur ? Origine des 
Sciences, by the same.)—Carli and many others 
find America in the Atlantis of Plato, and 
adduce many plausible arguments in support of 
their assertion. (Carli, Lettres Amer, Fr. 
transl. 2, 180.)—A very plausible theory might 
be formed in relation to the lost Atlantis, founded 
on various hints and facts scattered throughout 
ancient and modern writers. Admitting that 
Atlantis was situate in the ocean, which at pre- 
sent bears its name, the most probable opinion 
would seem to be that the Canaries, Madeira 
Isles, and Azores once formed portions of it, and 
that it even extended as far as Newfoundland. 
The Cape de Verd islands, though so much to 
the south, may also be included. It is curious 
to observe what quantities of sea-weed, (fucus 
natans,) are found floating on the surface of 
the sea, not only near the Cape de Verd 
islands, but also more to the north-east, almost 
under the meridian of the isles Cuervo and 
Flores, among the Azores, between the parallels 
of 23° and 35° north lat. (Humboldt, Tabl. de la 
Nat. 1, 99.) The ancients were acquainted. 
with these collections of sea-weed, resembling 
somewhat a vast inundated meadow. “Some 
Pheenician vessels,” observes Aristotle, “im- 
pelled by the east wind, reached, after a naviga- 
tion of 30 days, a part of the sea, where the 
surface of the water was covered with rushes 
andsea-weed,”? evov xat unos, (de Mirab.p.1157, 
Duv.) Many ascribed this abundance of sea- 
weed to some cause connected with the sub- 
merged Atlantis, (Irving's y 1, 133.) 
33 
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The quantities of sea-weed in the neighbour- j 


hood of the Cape de Verd Islands are alluded 
to by Scylax, (ed. Gronov. p. 126.) if we sup- 
pose the conjecture of Ideler to be correct, that 
the Cerne of Scylax is the modern Arguin, 
(Humboldt, l.c. 1, 101.) All this, however, is 
too feeble and unsatisfactory to be made the 
basis of any thing certain; though many have 
not been wanting to give to us actual maps 
of the position of Atlantis, as, for example, 
De Lisle, and Dureau de la Malle, but more 
particularly, Bory de St. Vincent, (Essai sur les 
Isles Fort. et ? Ant. Atlantide, Paris, XI. Ato.) 
Neither can any thing decisive be drawn from 
the narrative of Diod. S. who speaks of an 
island situate at a distance in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and remarkable for its beauty, to which the 
Carthaginians had resolved to transfer the seat 
of their republic in case of any irreparable 
disaster at home. Aristotle had already, before 
Diod., made mention of a similar island, the 
charms of which had attracted many of the Car- 
thaginians to it, until the senate at home for- 
bade any person from going to it under pain of 
death. (Arist, de Mirab. c. 85. Beckm.) The 
reference here is probably to one of the Cana- 
ries.—Before quitting this subject, it may not 
be amiss to give the description’ of Atlantis, as 
handed down to us by the ancient writers, 
Though fabulous, it will serve to shew the 
opinion entertained of it by the poetic minds of 
antiquity. According to this account, the isle 
of Atlantis was one of the finest and most pro- 
ductive countries in the universe. It produced 
abundance of wine, grain, and the most exqui- 
site fruits. Here were seen wide-spread forests, 
extensive pasture-grounds, mines of various 
metals, hot and mineral springs ; in a word, 
whatever could contribute to the necessities or 
comforts of life. Here commerce flourished 
under a most excellent system of government, 
The island, divided into 10 kingdoms, was go- 
verned by as many kings, all descendants of 
Neptune, and who lived in perfect harmony 
with each other, though severally independent, 
Atlantis had numerous and splendid cities, to- 
gether with a large number of rich and populous 
villages. Its harbors beheld the produce of 
almost every country wafted tothem; and they 
were strengthened with fortifications, and sup- 
plied with arsenals containing every thing calcu- 
lated for the construction and equipment of navies, 
Neptune was not only the progenitor and legis- 
lator, but also the principal divinity, of the peo- 
ple of Atlantis, He had a temple in this island 
a stadium in length, and ornamented with gold, 
silver, orichalchum, and ivory. Among various 
statues, with which it was adorned, that of the 
god himself, which was of gold, was so high 
that it touched the ceiling ; represented as stand- 
ing in a chariot, and holding the reins of his 
winged steeds. (Plato, Crit, 11410, 5l) 
Such were some of the dreams of former days 
respecting the fabled Atlantis.—If the Atlantic 
ever did contain an island of such large dimen- 
sions as the one in question is said to have 
been, and if this was in reality submerged by 
the waves, such a catastrophe may have been in 
some way connected with the enlargement of 
the Mediterranean, (see Mediterrancum Mare ;) 
or perhaps Pheenician or Carthaginian mer- 
chant-ships, ie ye know happened to a Portu- 
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guese ship in the time of Columbus,) being - 
driven out fof their course by storms and cur- 
rents, may have been forced over to the Ame- 
rican coasts, from which they may have after- 
wards fortunately returned to their own country ; 
in this way the vast intervening distance might 
naturally give rise to the legend respecting the 
disappearance of Atlantis. Malte-Brun, 1, 33. 
Deuber, Geschichte der Schiffahrt im Atlantis- 
chen Ocean, p. 1.] 

Arras, I. one of the Titans, son of Japetus 
and Clymene, one of the Oceanides.. He was 
brother to Epimetheus, Prometheus, and Me- 
netius. His mother’s name, according to 
Apollod., was Asia. He married Pleione, daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, or Hesperis, according to others, 
by whom he had 7 daughters, called Atlan- 
tides: (see Atlantides.) He was king of Mau- 
ritania, and master of a thousand flocks of 
every kind, as also of beautiful gardens, abound- 
ing in every species of fruit, which he had en- 
trusted to the care of a dragon. Perseus, after 
the conquest ofthe Gorgons, passed by the palace 
of Atlas, and demanded hospitality, The king, 
who was informed, by an oracle of Themis, that 
he should be dethroned by one of the descend- 
ants of Jupiter, refused to receive him, and 
even offered violence to him, Perseus, who was 
unequal in strength, showed him Medusa’s head, 
and Atlas was instantly changed into a large 
mountain. This mountain, which runs across 
the deserts of Africa east and west, is so high, 
that the ancients have imagined that the heavens 
rested on its top, and that Atlas supported the 
world on his shoulders. Hyginus says that Atlas 
assisted the giants in their wars against the 
gods, for which Jupiter compelled him to bear the 
heavens on his shoulders. The fable that Atlas 
supported the heavens on his back, arises from his 
fondness for astronomy, and hisoften frequenting 
elevated places and mountains, whence he might 
observe the heavenly bodies. The daughters of 
Atlas were carried away by Busiris, king of 
Egypt, but redeemed by Hercules, who received, 
as a reward from the father, the knowledge of 
astronomy and a celestial globe. This know- 
ledge Hercules communicated to the Greeks ; 
whence the fable has further said, that he eased 
for some time the labors of Atlas, by taking on 
his shoulders the weight of the heavens. Ac- 
cording to some authors, there were 2 other 
persons of that name, a king of Italy, father of 
Electra, and a king of Arcadia, father of Maia, 
the mother of Mercury. Æn. 4, 481, 8, 186.— 
Ovid, Met, 4, 17.— Hygin. 83. 125. 155. 157. 
192.—Hesiod, Th. 508, Se. [H.A celebrated 
range of mountains in Africa, It is divided 
into 2 leading chains: the Greater Atlas runs 
through the kingdom of Marocco, as far south 
as the desert of Sahara 3 the Lesser Atlas ex- 
tends from Marocco towards the north-east, to 
the northern coast. The great height of Mt. 
Atlas is proved by the perpetual snows, which 
cover its summits in the east part of Marocco, 
under the lat, 32°, According to Humboldt’s 
principles, these summits must be 12,000 feet 
aboye the level of the sea. Leo Africanus, who 
travelled here in the month of Oct., narrowly 
escaped being buried in an avalanche of snow, 
In the state of Algiers the snow disappears on 
the tops of Jurjura and of Felizia in the month of 
May, and covers them again before the end of 
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Sept. The Wanashisze, situated in 30°, 55/, 
and forming an intermediate chain between 
the maritime one and that of the interior, is 
covered with a mantle of snow nearly the whole 
of the year. The fertility of the region of Atlas 
is celebrated by Strabo and Pliny.. The latter 
(15, 18.) extols its figs, olives, corn, and valua- 
ble woods, (17, 12. 18, 7. 13, 15.) He observes 
that the wines had a certain sharpness, which 
was corrected by adding to them a little plaster, 
(14, 9.) and says that the vineyards had a 


_ northern and western exposure, (17, 2.) Strabo 


Says (17. p. 369.) that the vine-trunks were 
sometimes so thick, that 2 men could scarcely 
clasp them round, and that the clusters were a 
cubit in length, A horrible government, and 
a total absence of civilization, have not suc- 
ceeded in annihilating these bounties of nature. 
Barbary and Marocco still export large quanti- 
ties of grain, The olive-tree is superior here to 
that of Provence ; and the Moors, notwithstand- 
ing the hostility to Bacchus, which marks their 
religion, cultivate 7 varieties of the vine, The 
soil of the plains in many places resembles that 
of the rest of Africa, being light and sandy, 
and containing numerous rocks; but the valleys 
of Mt. Atlas, and those of the rivulets, which 
descend from it to the Mediterranean, are 
covered with a compact, fertile, and well-watered 
soil. Extensive forests cover the sides of the 
fertile mountains in the northern parts of these 
countries. All the valleys, which have a mo- 
derate elevation, form in April and May so many 
little Elysiums. The shade, coolness, bright 
verdure, diversity of the flowers, and mixture of 
agreeable odors, combine to charm the senses of 
the botanist, who, amid such scenes, might for- 
get his native country, were he not shocked and 
alarmed by the barbarity of the inhabitants,—A 
question has arisen in modern times, whether 
the chain of mountains here described was really 
the Atlas of the ancients? This is denied by 
Tdeler, (Humboldt, Tabi. de la Nat, 1, 144.) 
The reasoning of the learned German is as 
follows:—‘‘ In the earliest periods of history, 
the Phoenicians ventured to pass the Straits of 
Gibraltar. On the shores of the Atlantic they 
founded Gades and Tartessus in Spain, and 
Lixus and several other cities in Mauritania. 
From these settlements they nayigated north- 
wards to the coast of Prussia, where they found 
amber. In the south they proceeded beyond 
Madeira to the islands of Cape Verd.—They 
frequented, most especially, the Archipelago of 
the Canaries. Here they were astonished at 
the sight of the Peak of Teneriffe, the height of 
which, in itself very great, appears still greater 
by shooting up immediately from the flat sur- 
face of the ocean. The colonies, which they 
sent to Greece, and more especially that, which, 
under the conduct of Cadmus, settled in Beeotia, 
brought to these countries some information 
respecting that mountain, which towered above 
the region of the clouds, and the Happy Islands, 
over which it presides, embellished with oranges, 
called in their phraseology golden apples. This 
tradition, propagated over Greece by the verses 
of the poets, was handed down to the era of 
Homer. His Atlas has its foundation in the 
depths of the ocean, and lofty pillars reaching 
from earth to heaven, (Od.1, 52.) The Elysian 
Fields are described as an enchanting country, 
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situate somewhere in the west, (J/. 4, 561.) 
Hesiod speaks of Atlas in a similar style, de- 
scribing that personage as the near neighbour 
of the Hesperian Nymphs, (Th. 5,517.) He 
calls the Happy Islands the Elysian Fields, and 
places them at the western extremity of the 
earth. (Eoy. zai ‘Hy. 167.) Later poets added 
new embellishments to the fables of Atlas and 
the Hesperides, their golden apples, and the 
Islands of the Blessed, describing them as the 
destined habitation of the righteous after death, 
With these they have connected the expedition 
of Melicertes, the Tyrian god of commerce, and 
those of the Grecian Hercules. It was at a 
comparatively late period that the Greeks began 
to rival the Carthaginians and Phoenicians in 
navigation. They visited the shores of the At- 
lantic Ocean, yet it does not appear that their 
voyages in that ocean were greatly extended. 
It is doubtful whether or not they ever saw the 
Peak of Teneriffe and the Canary Islands; for 
they thought it necessary to search on the west 
coast of Africa for the Atlas, which their poets 
and traditions had represented to them as a 
very lofty mountain situate at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. It is thus that Strabo, 
Ptol., and other geographers, have altered its 
position. But since there is not found in the 
north-west of Africa any mountain of remarkable 
height’ ’—(this is a mistake )}—‘“ much difficulty 
arose in recognising the true position of Atlas. 
Sometimes search was made for it on the coast, 
sometimes in the interior of the country, some- 
times near the Mediterranean sea, sometimes 
farther to the south. In the 1st cent. of our era, 
when the Romans carried their arms into the 
interior of Mauritania and Numidia, the habit 
sprung up of giving the name of Atlas to the 
chain of mountains in the north of Africa, 
which extends from east to west in a direction 
nearly parallel to the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, Pliny and Solinus perceived that the de- 
scription of Atlas given by the Gr. and Roman 
poets did not apply to this chain of mountains, 
They, therefore, thought it necessary to find in 
the unknown part of central Africa a locality 
for this Peak, of which, while they copied poetical 
traditions, they drew so agreeable a picture. 
But the Atlas of Homer and Hesiod can only 
be the Peak of Teneriffe, while the Atlas of 
the Gr. or Roman geographers must be found 
in the north of Africa.”’—Such is the hypothe- 
sis of Ideler.—* This reasoning,” observes Malte- 
Brun, “we cannot consider as well-founded. 
The passages referred to in Homer, Hesiod, 
and Herod., are extremely vague. The Atlas 
of Herod. might be a promontory of the south- 
ern chain, rising from the plains of the desert, 
such as Mt, Saluban, in Bildulgerid, appears to 
be. It agrees with the distances assigned by 
this historian. It is besides possible, that all 
these contradictions may owe their origin to 
that optical illusion, by which a chain of moun- 
tains, seen in profile, hasthe appearance of a 
narrow peak. ‘When at sea,’ says Humboldt, 
‘J have often mistaken long chains for isolated 
mountains’ This explanation might be still 
farther simplified, if it were admitted that the 
name of Atlas belonged originally to a promon- 
tory remarkable for form and its peculiar iso- 
lated situation, such as most of those on the 


| coast of Marocco. A curious passage in Max, 
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Tyrius (Diss. 38. p. 457.) seems to countenance 
this hypothesis :— The Aithiopian Hesperians 
worship Mt. Atlas, whois both their temple and 
idol. The Atlas is a mountain of moderate 
elevation, concave, and open towards the sea 
in the form of an amphitheatre. Half way 
from the mountain a great valley extends, re- 
markably fertile, and adorned with richly laden 
fruit trees. The eye plunges into this valley as 
into a deep well, but the precipice is too steep 
for any person to venture to descend, and the 
decent is prohibited by feelings of religious awe. 
The most wonderful thing is to see the waves of 
the ocean at high water overspreading the ad- 
jacent plains, but stopping short before Mt. 
Atlas, and standing up like a wall, without pe- 
netrating into the hollow of the valley, though 
not restrained by any earthly barrier. Nothing 
but the air and the sacred thicket prevent the 
water from reaching the mountain. Such is 
the temple and god of the Libyans; such the 
object of their worship, and witness of their 
oaths.’ In the physical delineations contained 
in this account we perceive some features of re- 
semblance to the coast between Capes Tefelneh 
and Geer, which resembles an amphitheatre 
crowned with a series of detached rocks. Inthe 
moral description, we find traces of fetichism ; 
rocks remarkable for their shape, being still 
worshipped by some Negro tribes.” Malte-Brun, 
4, 155.] 

Arossa, a daughter of Cyrus; one of the 
wives of Cambyses, Smerdis, and afterwards of 
Darius, by whom she had Xerxes ; cured of a dan- 
gerous cancer by Democedes ; supposed by some 
to be the Vasthi of Scripture. Herod.3, 68, Se. 

Arriczs, [the people of Atrax, an ancient 
colony of the Perrhebi, in Thessaly, 10 miles 
from Larissa, higher up the Peneus, and on 
the right bank of that river. It was success- 
fully defended by the Macedonians against T. 
Flamininus. (Liw. 32, 15.—Strabo, 9. p. 438. 
441.) Dr. Clarke was led to imagine that this 
city stood at Ampelakia, from the circumstance 
of the green marble, known to the ancients by 
the name of Atracium Marmor, being found 
there ; but this supposition is erroneous, since it 
is evident from Livy that Atrax was to the west 
of Larissa, and only 10 miles from that city ; 
whereas Ampelakia is close to Tempe, and dis- 
tant more than 15 miles from Larissa. Cramer's 
Anc. Gr. 1, 386. | 

Arrax, I. a son of Atolus, or, according to 
others, of the river Penens. He was king of 
Thessaly, and built a town which he called 
Atrax. This town became so famous, that the 
word Atracius has been applied to any inhabit- 
ant of Thessaly. He was father to Hippoda- 
mia, who married Pirithous, and whom we must 
not confound with the wife of Pelops, who bore 
the same name. Propert. 1, 8, 25.— Stat. Theb. 
1, 106-—Ovid, Met. 12, 209. II. A river of 
fBtolia, which falls into the Ionian sea 
UHI. A town of Thessaly: see Atraces. | 

ATREBĂÄTÆ, a people of Britain, [south-west 
of the Trinobantes. They occupied what is 
now Berkshire, and part of Oxfordshire ; their 
principal town Callera, probably Silchester. 

ÅTREBĂÄTES, a people of Gaul, who, together 
with the Nervii, opposed J. Cesar with 15,000 
men. ‘They were conquered, and Commius, a 
friend of the ol was set over them as king, 
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They were. reinstated in their former liberty and - 
independence, on account of the services of 

Commius. [Their chief city, Nemetacum, or 

Nemetocenna, afterwards Atrebates, now Arras, 

or, as the Flemings call it, Atrecht.) Ces. _ 
B. G.2, §c. 

Arruvs, son of Pelops by Hippodamia, 
daughter of Œnomaus, king of Pisa, was king 
of Mycenz, and brother to Pittheus, Trezen, 
Thyestes, and Chrysippus. As Chrysippus was 
an illegitimate son, and at the same time a fa- 
vorite of his father, Hippodamia resolved to re- 
move him. She persuaded her sons Thyestes 
and Atreus to murder him; but theirrefusal ex- _ 
asperated her more, and she executed it herself. 
This murder was grievous to Pelops; he sus- 
pected his 2 sons, who fled away from his pre- 
sence. Atreus retired to the court of Eurys- 
theus, king of Argos, his nephew, and on his 
death he succeeded him on the throne. He mar- 
ried, as some report, Ærope, his predecessor’s 
daughter, by whom he had Plisthenes, Mene- 
laus, and Agamemno. Others affirm that 
/Erope was the wife of Plisthenes, by whom she 
had Agamemno and Menelaus, who are the re- 
puted sons of Atreus, because that prince took 
care of their education, and brought them up as 
his own: (see Plisthenes.) Thyestes had followed 
his brother to Argos, where he lived with him, 
and debauched hls wife, by whom he had some 
children, This incestuous commerce offended 
Atreus, and Thyestes was banished from his 
court. He was, however, soon after recalled by 
his brother, who determined cruelly to revenge 
the violence offered to his bed. To effect this 
purpose, he invited his brother to a sumptuous 
feast, where Thyestes was served with the flesh 
of the children, which he had had by his sister-in- 
law the queen. After the repast was finished, 
the arms and head of the murdered children were 
produced, to convince Thyestes of what he had 
feasted on. This action appeared so cruel and 
impious, that the sun is said to have shrunk back 
in his course at the bloody sight. Thyestes 
immediately fled to the court of Thesprotus, 
and thence to Sicyo, where he committed incest 
with his own daughter Pelopea, in a grove sa- 
cred to Minerva, without knowing who she was ; 
intentionally, as some report, to revenge him- 
self “on his brother Atreus, according to the 
words of the oracle, which promised him satis- 
faction for the cruelties, which he had suffered, 
only from the hand of a son, who should be 
born of himself and his own daughter. Pelopea 
brought forth a son, whom she called Ægisthus, 
and soon after she married Atreus, who had 
lost his wife.. Atreus adopted Ægisthus, and 
sent him to murder Thyestes, who had been 
seized and imprisoned. Thyestes knew his son, 
and made himself known to him; he made him 
espouse his cause, and, instead of becoming his 
father’s murderer, he rather avenged his wrongs, 
and returned to Atreus, whom he assassinated, 
See Thyestes, Ægisthus, Pelopea, Agamemno, 
and Menelaus. Hygin. fab. 83. 86. 87. 88. 
258.—Eur. Or. Iphig. T.—Plut. Parall.— Paus. 
9, 40.—Apollod. 3, 10.— Senec. Atr. 

Arriva, a patronymic given by Homer to 
Agamemno and Menelaus, as being the sons of 
Atreus. This is false on the authority of He- 
siod, Lactantius, Dictys of Crete, &c. who 
maintain that these princes were not the sons of 
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Atreus,- but of Plisthenes,”and that they were 
brought up in the house, and under the eye of 
their grandfather. See Plisthenes, [and Aga- 
memuno. | 

Arropatia, [a name given to the north- 
western part of Media, between Mt. Taurus and 
the Caspian Sea. It received this name from 
Atropates, a satrap of this province, who, after 
the death of Alexander, rendered himself inde- 


` pendent, and took the title of king, which his 


successors enjoyed for many ages. It was a 
cold, barren, and inhospitable country, and on 
that acconnt, allotted by Shalmanezar for the 
residence of many captive Israelites, after the 
conquest of their kingdom. It is now called 
Aderbigian, from the Persian term Ader, signi- 
fying fire; according to the tradition, that Zer- 
dust, or Zoroaster lighted a pyre or temple of 
fire, in a city, named Urmiah, of this his native 
country. Its metropolis was Gaza, now Tebriz, 
or, as it is more commonly pronounced, Taurus.] 

Arrõros, one of the Parce, daughters of 
Noxand Erebus. According to the derivation 
of her name, (a non. rein, verto,) she is inexor- 
able, and inflexible, and her duty among the 3 
sisters is to cut the thread of life without any 
regard to sex, age, or quality. See Parce. 

T. Q. Arta, È writer of some merit in the 
Augustan age. His compositions, dramatical 
as well as satyrical, were held in universal ad- 
miration. Horat. Ep. 2, 1,79. [He received 
the surname of Atta from a lameness in his 
feet, which gave to him the appearance of a 
person walking on tip-toe. Thus Festus re- 
marks; “ Atte appellantur, qui, propter vitium 
crurum aut pedum, plantis insistunt et attingunt 
magis terram quam ambulant”? It is to this 
personal deformity that Horace (2. c.) pleasantly 
alludes, when he supposes the plays of Atta to 
limp over the stage like their lame author. 
Bihr, Gesch. der Rom, Lit. 73.) 

Arratta, a city of Pamphylia, [south-west 
of Perga,] built by king Attalus. |The site of 
this city is called Palaia Antalia, while the 
modern city of Antalia, or, as it is commonly 
called, Satalia, answers to the ancient Olbia. | 

ArrXnus lst, king of Pergamus, succeeded 
Eumenes Ist. He defeated the Gauls, who had 
invaded his dominions, and extended his con- 
quests to Mt. Taurus. [He formed an alliance 
with the Romans, whom he vigorously assisted 
in their 2 wars against Philip of Macedo. In 
conjunction with the Athenians, he invaded 
Macedonia, and recalled Philip from his enter- 
prise undertaken against Athens; on which 
account the Athenians gave his name to one of 
their tribes.] He died at Pergamus, after a 
reign of 44 years, B.C. 197. Liv. 26, 27, 28. 
&c.—Polyb. 5.—Strabo, 13. The 2d of that 
name, was sent on an embassy to Rome by his 
brother Eumenes the 2d, and at his return was 
appointed guardian to his nephew Attalus the 
3d, who was then an infant. Prusias made 
successful war against him, and seized his capi- 
tal; but the conquest was stopped by the inter- 
ference of the Romans, who restored Attalus to 
his throne. Attalus, who has received the 
name of Philadelphus, from his fraternal love, 
was a munificent patron of learning, and the 
founder of several cities. He was poisoned by 
his nephew in the 82d year of his age, B. c. 138. 
He had governed the nation with great prudence 
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and moderation for 20 years. ` Strabo, 13. 
Polyb. 5. The 3d, succeeded to the kingdom 
of Pergamus, by the murder of Attalus the 2d, 
and made himself odious by his cruelty to his 
relations, and his wauton exercise of power. He 
was son to Eumenes 2d, and surnamed Philo- 
pator. He left the cares of government to cul- 
tivate his garden, and to make experiments on 
the melting of metals. He lived in great amity 
with the Romans; and, as he died without 
issue by his wife Berenice, he left in his will the 
words P. R. bonorum meorum heres esto, which 
the Romans interpreted as themselves, and 
therefore took possession of his kingdom, B. c. 
133, and made of it a Roman province, which 
they governed by a proconsul. From this cir- 
cumstance, whatever was a valuable acquisition, 
or an ample fortune, was always called by the 
epithet of Attalicus. Attalus, as well as his 
predecessors, made themselves celebrated. for 
the valuable libraries, which they collected at 
Pergamus, and for the patronage which merit 
and virtue always found at their court. Liv. 24, 
§c.—Plin. 7, 8. 33, &¢.—Justin. 39.—Horat. 
od. 1. 

Arres, a son of Calaus of Phrygia; born 
impotent. He introduced the worship of Cy- 
bele among the Lydians, and became a great 
favorite of the goddess. Jupiter was jealous of 
his success, and sent a wild boar to lay waste 
the country and destroy Attes. Paus.7, 17. 

Arras, a daughter of Cranaus the 2d, king 
of Athens, who gave her name to Attica. 4p- 
pollod, 3, 14. 

Arrica, [a country of Greece, without the 
Peloponnesus, forming a kind of triangular pe- 
ninsula, and bounded on the north by Beotia 
and the Euripus; on the west by Megaris; on 
the south by the Sinus Saronicus; and on the 
east by part of the Aigean sea ; extending from 
north-west to the south-east about 80 miles, 
with decreasing breadth, but at an average of 
about 40 miles. It received its name from: 
Atthis, the daughter of Cranaus, according to 
some. The better derivation of the name, 
however, is from Acte, the Gr. name for shore, 
the country being of a peninsular shape. The 
original name, therefore, would seem to have 
been Acta, which was afterwards changed to 
Attica, (Plin. 4, 11.— Harpocr. Gell. N. A. 3, 
6.—Eust. ad D. P. 413.) The unfruitfulness: 
of its soil protected Attica against foreign in- 
vaders, and the Athenians boasted of their 
ancient and unmingled race. They called them- 
selves sons of the soil, on which they dwelt, 
and pretended that they originated at the same 
time with the sun: (see Autochthones.) Ac- 
cording to the common account, of the correct- 
ness of which, however, great doubt has been 
entertained, the earlier inhabitants of Attica 
lived in a savage manner, without bread, with- 
out marriage, and in scattered huts, until “the 
time of Cecrops, who is said to have come, B.C- 
1550, with a colony from Sais in Egypt, and 
is acknowledged as their first real kmg. He 
softened their manners, and taught them a 
better mode of living; planted the olive tree, 
and instructed them in the culture of different 
kinds of grain; instituted the worship of the 
gods, and commanded to offer them sacrifices 


| of the fruits of the earth; established laws of 


marriage, and directed the burial of the dead. 
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The inhabitants, who amounted to about 20,000, 
he divided into 4 classes, compelled them to 
bring their habitations near to each other, and 
protect them with a wall against the attacks of 
robbers. This was the origin of Athens, which 
at first was called Cranaé, and afterwards Cecro- 
pia. One of the descendants of Cecrops founded 
11 other cities, which in after times, made war 
on each other. Theseus compelled these cities 
to unite, and to give to Cecropia, now called 
Athens, as the capital city of the whole coun- 
try, the supreme power over the confederacy. 
He founded also the great festival of the Pa- 
nathenea.—The total population of Attica in 
B.C. 317, may be taken at 527,660 ; and of 
these, the citizens, or those, who had votes in 
the Public Assembly, amounted to 21,000. 
About 127 years before, they had been 19,000, 
until Pericles reduced their numbers.—The area 
of Attica is given at 720 square miles. Cvin- 
ton’s Fasti Hell. Append., 385—7. | 

ArrYcus, [I. Titus Pomponius, a Roman 
knight, who, in the most agitated times, pre- 
served the esteem of all parties. The Pompo- 
nian family, from which he originated, was one 
of the most distinguished of those of equestrian 
rank, and pretended to derive its origin from 
Numa Pomp. He lived in the latter period of 
the republic, and acquired great celebrity from 
the splendor of his private character. He in- 
herited from his father, and from his uncle Q. 
Cecilius, great wealth. When he attained 
maturity, the republic was disturbed by the 
factions of Cinna and Sylla. His brother Sul- 
picius, the tribune of the commons, being 
killed, he thought himself not safe in Rome ; 
for which reason he removed with his fortune 
to Athens, where he devoted himself to science. 
His benefits to the city were so great, that he 
gained the affections of the people in the highest 
degree. He acquired so thorough a knowledge 
of Greek, that he could not be distinguished 
from a native Athenian, and hence the sur- 
name of Alticus bestowed on him. When 
Rome had acquired some degree of quiet, he 
returned, and inherited from his uncle 10 mil- 
lions of sesterces. His sister married the bro- 
ther of Cic. With this orator, as well as with 
Hortensius, he lived on terms of intimate friend- 
ship. It was his principle never to mix in 
politics, and he lived undisturbed amid all the 
successive factions, which reigned in Rome. 
Cesar treated him with the greatest regard, 
though he was known as a friend of Pompey’s. 
After the death of Cesar he lived in friendship 
with Brutus, without, however, offending An- 
tony. When Brutus was obliged to flee from 
Italy, he sent to him a million of sesterces, and 
likewise supported Fulvia, the wife of Antony, 
after the battle of Mutina, and therefore was 
spared, when fortune again smiled on Antony, 
and the friends of Brutus generally were the 
victims of his vengeance. Even in the bad 
times of the triumvirate he caused all the pro- 
scribed, who fled to Epirus, to be liberally re- 
lieved from his estates in that country, and by 
his interest recovered the forfeited property of 
several of them. Such was his credit with 
Octavius, that his daughter was preferred to all 
the great matches of Rome, as a wife for his 
friend Agrippa. Octavius himself cultivated the 
closest am ia Atticus, who at the same 
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time maintained an equally intimate corre- 
spondence with Antony. The mode of living 
pursued by Atticus, was that of a man of great 
fortune, whose mind was devotedly attached to 
literary and philosophical pursuits. His domes- 
tics were not numerous, but choice ; his table 
elegant, but not costly ; he delighted in what 
would now be called literary suppers ; was €x- 
tremely studious, much attached to enquiries 
relative to the antiquities of his country, its 
laws, customs, and treaties, and wrote several 
works on these subjects, which appear to have 
been much valued. The conclusion of his life 
was conformable to the principles of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, by which it had been all 
along governed. Having reached the age of 
77 with little assistance from medicine, he was 
seized with a disorder in the intestines, which 
terminated in an ulcer deemed incurable. Con- 
vinced of the nature of his case, he ordered his’ 
son-in-law Agrippa; and other friends, to be 
sent for, and declared to them his intention of 
terminating his life by abstaining from food. 
When, in spite of their affectionate entreaties, he 
had persisted in this resolution for 2 days, some 
of the unfavorable symptoms of his complaint 
abated; but, not thinking it worth while to 
take the chance of a cure, he persevered, and 
the 5th day closed his existence, B.c. 33—In 
modern times the character of Atticus has been 
the subject of much curious discussion, and his 
neutrality in the midst of civil contentions has, 
by some politicians, been termed selfish and 
criminal. From the fearless generosity, which 
he exhibited to the unfortunate on all sides, it 
may, however, be presumed, that looking on the 
state of the commonwealth without passion, he 
was convinced of the inutility of attempting to 
stop an inevitable career. Certain it is, that as 
a medium of friendship, reconciler of differences, 
and protector against the ferocity of party- 
hatred, he was eminently serviceable in the 
calamitous times, in which he lived ; and possi- 
bly, with his cast of temper and talents, could 
scarcely have acted more beneficently for his 
country, as well as himself. His line of con- 
duct has been attributed tò his Epicurean phi- 
losophy ; but native disposition and temper 
musé have formed his peculiar character, much 
more than speculative principles. The corre- 
spondence between Cic. and Atticus is highl 
honorable to both parties, especially as the 
latter was also intimate with his rival Horten- 
sius, and a mediator between them. According 
to Cic., Atticus wrote annals of great value, com- 
prising a sort of universal history for 700 years, 
(Corn. Nep. in Vit—Aikin’s Gen. Dict — Gor- 
ton’s Biog. Dict.—Encyct. Amer, 1, 457.) 
II. Herodes, or Tib. Cl. Atticus Herodes, an 
Athenian philosopher and statesman of the age . 
of the Antonines. His father, Jul. Atticus, 
descended from the family of Miltiades, was 
raised from indigence to wealth by the discovery 
of a hidden treasure. Herodes received an 
education suitable to the condition, to which his 
father had been advanced by this fortunate ac- 
cession to his property. Scholastic rhetoric, or 
the art of declamation, then esteemed a most 
fashionable accomplishment, became his princi- 
pal study; and he prosecuted it under the first 
masters of the age with such success, as to ae- 


quire great reputation as an orator, After tras 
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velling abroad, he settled at Athens, and gave 
public lectures on eloquence, which were at- 
tended by sophists and rhetoricians, whose 
admiration of his talents was, perhaps, not alto- 
gether disinterested, as his hospitality and 
munificence were lavishly extended to his fol- 
lowers. The fame of Herodes reached from 
Athens to Rome, and he was invited by the 
emperor Antoninus Pius to become rhetorical 
tutor to M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus, the 
adopted sons and destined successors of Anto- 


-ninus. This promotion led to his being created 


consul a.p. 143. He was also made prefect of 
the free cities of Asia Minor, and president of 
the Panhellenic and Panathenean games, at 
which he was crowned. He testified his sense 
of this honor by building a marble stadium, or 
course for running matches, one of the grandest 
works ever executed by a private individual. 
He also erected a theatre at Athens, and re- 
ne and embellished the Odeon of Pericles. 
hese and other splendid monuments of his 
wealth and liberality have perpetuated his name, 
while his literary productions have perished. 
The latter part of the life of Herodes was em- 
bittered by the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
who preferred accusations against him in his 
public capacity ; but these were quashed by the 
friendship of his pupil M. Aurelius, then em- 
peror. He passed his latter days at Maratho, 
his birth-place, where he died about A.D: 185, 
aged 75. His remains were interred at Athens 
with public honors. Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.] 
Arrtia, [in German, Etzel; the son of 
Mandras, a Hun of royal descent, who followed 
his uncle Roas in 434, and shared the supreme 
authority with his brother Bleda. These 2 
leaders of the barbarians, who had settled in 
Scythia and Hungary, threatened the Eastern 
empire, and twice compelled the weak Theodo- 
sius II. to purchase an inglorious peace.” Their 
power was feared by all the nations of Europe 
and Asia. The Huns themselves esteemed At- 
tila their bravest warrior, and most skilful gene- 
yal. Their regard for his person soon amounted 
to superstitions reverence. He gave out that 
he had found the sword of their tutelar god, the 


` Scythian Mars, the possession of which was 


supposed to convey a title to the whole earth ; 
and, proud of this weapon, which added dignity 
to his power, he designed to extend his rule 
over the world. He caused his brother Bleda 
to be murdered (444,) and, when he announced 
that it was done by the command of God, this 
murder was celebrated like a victory. Being 
now sole master of a warlike people, his un- 
bounded ambition made him the terror of all 
nations; and he became, as he called himself, 
the Scourge of God for the chastisement of the 
human race. In a short time he extended his 
dominion over all the people of Germany and 
Scythia, and the Eastern and Western empe- 
rors paid him tribute. The Vandals, Ostro- 
goths, Gepide, and a part of the Franks united 
under his banners. Some historians assure us, 
that his army amounted to 700,000 men.—His 
portrait, as given by Jornandes, was that of a 
modern Calmuck, with a large head, swarthy 
complexion, flat nose, small sunken eyes, and 
short square body. His looks were fierce, gait 
proud, deportment stern and haughty; yet he 
was merciful to a suppliant foe, and ruled his 
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own péople with justice’ and lenity—When he 
had heard a rumor of the riches and power of 
Persia, he directed his march thither; was de- 
feated on the plains of Armenia, and drew back 
to satisfy his desire of plunder in the dominions 
of the emperor of the Kast. He easily found a 
pretext for war ; he therefore went over to Illy- 
ricum, and laid waste all the countries from the 
Euxine to the Adriatic. The emperor Theodo- 
sius collected an army to oppose his progress ; 
but in three bloody battles fortune declared her- 
self for the barbarians. Constantinople was 
indebted to the strength of its walls, and to the 
ignorance of the enemy in the art of besieging, 
for its preservation. Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece, all submitted to the savage robber, who 
destroyed 70 flourishing cities. Theodosius was 
at the merey of the victor, and was compelled 
to purchase a peace. A scheme was laid in 
the court of Theodositis to assassinate him under 
the cover of a solemn embassy, which intention 
he discovered; and without violating the laws of 
hospitality in the persons of the ambassadors, 
wisely preferred a heavy ransom for the prin- 
cipal agent in the plot, and a renewed treaty at 
the expense of fresh payments. On the acces- 
sion of Marcian, he demanded tribute, which 
was refused ; and although much exasperated, he 
resolved first to turn his arms against the West- 
ern emperor Valentinian, whose licentious sister 
Honoria, in revenge for being banished for an 
intrigue with her chamberlain, sent an offer of 
herself to Attila. -The Hun, perceiving the pre- 
tence, which this proposal supplied, preceded his 
irruptions into Gaul by demanding Honoria in 
marriage, with a share of the imperial patrimony. 
Being of course refused, he affected to be satis- 
fied, and pretended he was only about to enter 
Gaul to make war on Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths. He accordingly crossed the Rhine, 
AD. 450, with a prodigious host, and marked 
his way through Gaul with pillage and desola- 
tion, until gloriously defeated by Theodoric and 
the famous Aétius, in the bloody battle of Cha- 
lons. He was, however, allowed to retreat, and, 
having recruited his forces, he passed the Alps 
the next year, and invaded Italy, spreading his 
ravages all over Lombardy. This visitation 
was the origin of the famous republic of Venice, 
which was founded by the fugitives, who fled 
at the terror of his name. Valentinian, unable 
to avert the storm, repaired from Ravenna to 
Rome, whence he sent the prelate Leo with a 
solemn deputation, to avert the wrath of Attila, 
who consented to quit Italy on receiving a vast 
sum as the dowry of Honoria, and an annual 
tribute. He did not much longer survive these 
transactions ; and his death was singular, he 
being found dead in consequence of suffocation 
from a broken blood-vessel on his marriage- 
night with a beautiful young virgin named Il- 
dico. This event took place in 453. The news 
of his death spread sorrow and terror in the 
army. His body was enclosed in 3 coffinas—the 
lst was of gold, the 2d of silver, and the 3d of 
iron. The captives, who had made the grave, 
were strangled, in order that the place of inter- 
ment might be kept concealed from his foes. 
Gorton’s Biogr: Dict-—Encycl. Amer. 1, 457.] 

Arritius, I. a Roman consul in the first Punic 
war: see Regulus. II. Calatinus, a Roman 
consul; who fought the ila T fleet —I1h. 
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Marcus, a poet who translated the Electra of 
Sophocles into Lat. verse, and wrote comedies, 
whose unintelligible language procured for him 
the appellation of Ferreus, IV. Regulus, a 
Roman censor, who built a temple to the goddess 
of concord. Liv. 23,23. &e——V. The name 


_of Attilius was common among the Romans, and 


many of the public magistrates are called At- 
tilii; their life, however, is not famous for any 
illustrious event. 

Arrius, [I.or Accius, as he is sometimes, but 
improperly, called, a Roman tragic writer, born 
a.u.c. 584.. His style was harsh; but he was, 
notwithstanding, held in high estimation by his 
countrymen for the force and eloquence of his 
productions. Horace, in the same line, where 
he celebrates the dramatic skill of Pacuvius, 
alludes to the loftiness of Attius, (Epist. 2, 1, 
56.) by which is meant sublimity both of senti- 
ment and expression. Most of the plays of At- 
tius were taken from the Gr. tragedians; 2 of 
them, however, the Brutus and Decius, hinged 
on Roman subjects, and were both probably 
written in compliment to the family of his patron 
Decius Brutus, Dunlop’s Rom. Lit. 1, 350.] 
——Il. Tullius, the general of the -Volsci, to 
whom Coriolanus fled, when he was banished 
from Rome. Liv.——III. Varus, seized Anxi- 
num in Pompey’s name, whence he was ex- 
pelled, After this he fled to Africa, which he 
alienated from J. Cæsar. Ces. B. C.1. The 
family of the Attii was descended from Atys, one 
of the companions of Æneas. Æn. 5, 568. 

Avrrus Navius, [a Roman augur, of whom a 
marvellous story is related. Tarq. Priscus, after 
his victory fin the Sabine war, caused by his 
having doubled the number of his cavalry, 
wished to double the number of the equestrian 
ceuturies, and to name the 3 new ones after him- 
self and his friends. His design was opposed 
by the augur Attus Navius, who represented 
that Romulus had acted under the guidance of 
thej auspices in regulating the centuries, and 
that nothing but the consent of the auspices 
could warrant a change in the distribution of 
the knights. Attus was by descent a Sabine; 
the gift of observing and interpreting auguries 
was the endowment of his countrymen; even 
when a boy, without instruction, he had prac- 
tised the art, and afterward, on being taught, 
had acquired the greatest insight into it, to 
which any priest ever attained. Tarquinius, to 
shame the augurs, or for his own conviction, as 
Croesus tried the veracity of the oracle, com- 
manded him to divine whether what he was at 
that moment thinking of, were possible or im- 
possible, When Attus had observed the hea- 
vens, and declared that the object of the king’s 
thoughts could be effected, Tarquinius held out 
to him a whetstone, anda razor to split it with: 
the augur did so without delay. The whetstone 
and razor were preserved in the Comitium under 
an altar: beside them, on the steps of the senate- 
house, stood the statue of Attus, a priest, with 
his head muffled. Meb. Rom. Hist. 1, 307.] 

Arys, I. an ancient king of Lydia. Herod. 
1,7——II. A son of Creesus, king of Lydia. 
He was forbidden the use of all weapons by his 
father, who had dreamt that he had been killed. 
Some time after this, Atys prevailed on his father 
to permit him to go to hunt a wild boar, which 
laid waste the, cpunkiy of Mysia, and be waş 
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killed in the attempt by Adrastus; whom Craisus 
had appointed guardian over his son, and thus 

the apprehensions of the monarch were realized. 

Herod. 1, 34, &c. [Ptolemy, the son of He- 
pheestio, calls the son of Croesus, whom Adras- 
tus slew, by the name of Agatho. He also 
states that the young prince had a dispute with 

Adrastus about a quail, in which he fell by the 

hand of the latter. Phot. Bibl. 1, 146. Bekk.] 

See Adrastus. III. A Trojan, who came to 

Italy with Æneas, and is supposed to be the 

progenitor of the family of the Attii at Rome. 
4in. 5, 568. IV. A youth, to whom Ismene, 

the daughter of Œdipus, was promised in mar- 
riage. He was killed by Tydeus before his 
nuptials. Stat. Theb. 8, 598——V.A son of 
Limniace, the daughter of the river Ganges, 
who assisted Cepheus in preventing the mar- 
riage of Andromeda, and was killed by Perseus 
with a burning log of wood. Ovid, Met. 5, 47. 
VI. A celebrated shepherd of Phrygia, of 
whom the mother of the gods, generally called 
Cybele, became enamoured. [See the end of 
this article.] She entrusted him with the care 

of her temple, and made him promise that he 
always would live in celibacy. He violated his 
vow by an amour with the nymph Sangaris, for 

which the goddess made him so insane and de- 
lirious, that he castrated himself with a sharp 
stone. This was afterwards intentionally done 
by his sacerdotal successors in the service of 
Cybele, to prevent their breaking their vows of 
perpetual chastity. This account is the most 
general and approved. Others say, that the 
goddess became fond of Atys, because he had 
introduced her festivals in the greatest part of 
Asia Minor, and that she herself mutilated him. 
Paus. relates (7, 17.) that Atys was the son of 
the daughter of the Sangarius, who became 
pregnant by putting the bough of an almond 
tree in her bosom. Jupiter, as the passage 
mentions, once had an amorous dream, the se- 
cretion fell on the earth, and soon after pro- 
duced a monster of an human form, with the 
characteristics of the two sexes, called Agdis- 
tis, and deprived by the gods of those parts, 
which distinguish the male sex. From the mu- 
tilated parts thrown on the ground, rose an 
almond tree, one of whose branches a nymph of 
the Sangarius gathered, and placed in her bosom, 
as mentioned above. Atys, as soon as he 
was born, was exposed in a wood, but preserved 
by ashe-goat. The genius Agdistis saw him 
in the wood, and was captivated with his beauty. 
As Atys was going to celebrate his nuptials with 
the daughter of the king of Pessinus, Agdistis, 
who was jealous of his rival, inspired by his en- 
chantments the king and his future son-in-law 
with such fury, that they both attacked and 
mutilated one another in’ the struggle. Ovid 
says, (Met. 10, 2.) that Cybele changed Atys into 
a pine-tree, as he was going to lay violent hands 
on himself, and ever after that tree was sacred, 
to the mother of the gods. After his death, Atys 
received divine honors, and temples were raised 
to his memory, particularly at Dyme. Catull. 
de At.et Berec_—Ovid, Fast. 4, 223.— Lucian, de 
Dea Syria. [On the different forms of the name 
Atys, Attis, or Attes, consult Hemst.and Gre- 
vius, ad Lucian, 2, 283=9, 382. The legend of 
Atys is astronomical in its origin, Atys, de- 
prived of his virility, is a symbol of the sun, 
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shorn of its generative powers in the season of 
winter, and moving in the lower hemisphere: 
the luminary of day resumes his energies on 
ascending intothe upper hemisphere. Atys, an 
incarnation of the sun, is himself the first of the 
Galli; and his priests, by a voluntary mutila- 
tion, celebrate the period of his weakness and 
impotence. Butas, in accordance with a decree 
of the gods, not a single member of Atys is to 
perish, every year he returns to the upper world, 
and celebrates anew his union with Cybele. 
_ This return, this renewal of the productive powers 
and the fecundity of nature, gave rise to all 
' those demonstrations of savage joy, so well de- 
ae by Lucr, (2, 618.) Creuzers Symb. 
2, 69. 
too, [a strong and fortified town of 
Gaul, the capital of the Bituriges, now Bourges. 
It received its former appellation from the river 
Avara, or Eure, one of the southern branches of 
the Liger. It was taken by Cesar during the 
Gallic wars, and its inhabitants massacred. 
B.G. 7, 27.| 
Aventinus, I. a son of Hercules by Rhea, 
who assisted Turnus against Æneas. Ain. 7, 
657. II. A king of Alba, buried on Mt. 
Aventine. Ovid, Fast. 4, 51. III. One of 
the 7 hills, on which part of the city of Rome 
was built. It was 18 stadia in circumference, 
and was given to the people to build houses on, 
by king Ancus Martius. It was not reckoned 
within the precincts of the city till the reign of 
the emperor Claudius, because the soothsayers 
regarded it as a place of ill-omen, as Remus had 
been buried there, whose blood had been crimi- 
nally shed. The word is derived, according to 
some, ab avibus, because birds were fond of the 
place. Others suppose that it receives its name, 
because Aventinus, one of the Alban kings, was 
buried on it; [and others from Avens, the river, 
which watered the district, whose inhabitants 
were transplanted hither. It was also called 
Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a temple here; and Collis Diane, 
from the temple of Diana on it, as well as Re- 
murius from Remus, whewished the city to be 
founded here.] Juno, the Moon, Diana, Bona 
Dea, Hercules, and the goddess of Victory and 
Liberty, had magnificent temples built on it. 
—Varro, de L. L. 4.—Ain. 8, 235,—Liv. 1, 33. 
Avernus, or Averna, a lake of Campania, 
near Baiw, [ Lago di Tripergota,| whose waters 
were so unwholesome and putrid, that no birds 
were seen on its banks ; hence its original name 
was wooves, [from æ priv. and bgvis, a bird.| The 
ancients made it the entrance of hell, as also 
one of its rivers. [Jt is situate in the country of 
Lavora, in the kingdom of Naples, near Poz- 
zuoli, and is said to be about 600 yards in dia- 
meter, and in some places 188 feet deep. Some 
writers have supposed that its sulphureous 
effluvia not being of sufficient consistence to sup- 
port the birds, they dropped by their own weight, 
The lake was surrounded with thick woods, 
which, preventing the access of any free current 
of air, tended materially to increase the un- 
wholesomeness of the spot. Here, according to 
the ancient mythology, dwelt the Cimmenians, 
in deep caverns, into which no ray of the sun 
ever penetrated, whence the fable of Cimmerian 
darkness, They worked mines, served as priests 


ofan oracle, and were under the government of | 
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aking. Ail these fables, however, met with 
their overthrow, when Agrippa, in order to ren- 
der so remarkable a spot easier of access to 
the numerous strangers, whom curiosity at- 
tracted thither, cut down the woods, and cleared 
the adjacent country. Two roads were cut for 
this same purpose, one through a mountain, 
which separated the lake from Cume, and an- 
other through a 2d mountain between Puteoli 
and Naples. Remains of each are to be seen 
at the present day,the one being termed {the 
Grotto of Pausilipo, the other the Grotto of the 
Sibyl. See Lacus Lucrinus and Julius Portus. ] 
The waters of the Avernus were indispensably 
necessary in all enchantments and magical pro- 
cesses, It may be observed, that all lakes, 
whose stagnated waters were putrid and offen- 
sive to the smell, were indiscriminately called 
Averna. Ain. 4,5. 12, 6.201. &c.—Mela, 2, 4. 
— Strabo, 5.—Diod. S. 4.—Aristot. de Adin. 

Aurea aqua, afterwards Marcia, was the 
sweetest and most wholesome water in Rome ;- 
first conveyed into the city by Ancus Martius. 

AvripEna, [a city of Samnium, the capital 
of the Caraceni, on the Sagrus, (Sangro.) Liv. 
10, 12. 

pace) LEX, was enacted by the tribune Au- 
fidius Lurco, a. u. c. 692. It ordained, that if 
any candidate, in canvassing for an office, pro- 
mised money to a tribe, and failed in the per- 
formance, he should be excused; but if he ac- 
tually paid it, he should be compelled to pay 
every tribe a yearly fine of 3,000 sesterces as 
long as he lived. 

Avur¥wius, I. an effeminate person of Chios. 
Juv. 9, 25. II. Bassus; a famous historian in 
the age of Quintilian, who wrote an account of 
Germany, and of the civil wars, III. A Ro- 
man senator, famous for his blindness and abi- 
lities. Cic. Tuse. 5. IV. Lurco, a man who 


| enriched himself by fattening peacocks, and sell- 


ing them for meat. Plin. 10. V. Luscus, a 
man obscurely born, and made a prætor of 
Fundi, in the age of Horace. Serm. 1, 5, 24. 

AvrYous, [a river of Apulia, now Ofanto. 
It was on the banks of this stream that the 
battle of Canne was fought. Polyb. (3, 110.) 
remarks of the Aufidus, that it is the only river, 
which, rising on the western side of the Apen- 
nines, finds its way through that continuous 
chain into the Adriatic, But it may be doubted 
whether the historian speaks with his usual 
accuracy. It is certain that the Anfidus cannot 
be said to penetrate entirely through the chain 
of those mountains, since it rises on one side of 
it, while the Silarus flows from the other. The 
Aufidus was remarkable for the rapidity of its 
course. Horat. Od. 4, 14. 30, 3. 4, 9—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 295.] 

Avea and Aver and Avera, daughter of 
Aleus, king of Tegea, by Nera, was ravished 
by Hercules, and brought forth a son, whom 
she exposed in the woods to conceal her amours 
from her father. The child was preserved, and 
called Telephus. Aleus was informed of his 
daughter’s shame, and gave her to Nauplius to 
put fo death. Nauplius refused to perform the 
cruel office, and gave Auga to Teuthras, king of 
Mysia, who, being without issue, adopted her as 
his daughter. Some time after, the dominions 
of Teuthras were invaded by an enemy, and 
the king promised his crown and daughter to 
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him, who could deliver him from the impending 
calamity, Telephus, who had been directed by 
the oracle to go to the court of Teuthras, if he 
wished to find his parents, offered his services 
to the king, and they were accepted. As he 
was going to unite himself to Auge, in conse- 
quence of the victory. which he had obtained, 
Auge rushed from him with secret horror, and 
the gods sent a serpent to separate them. Auge 
implored the aid of Hercules, who made her 
son known to her, and she returned with him 
to Tegea. Paus. says, that Auge was confined 
in a coffer with her infant son, and thrown into 
the sea, where, after being preserved and pro- 
tected by Minerva, she was found by king 
Teuthras. Apollod. 2, 3.—Paus. 8, 4.—Aygin. 
99, 100. 

_ Auera, [I. a town of Laconia, supposed to 
be the same with Ægiæ; near the coast, north- 
west of Gythium. (J. 2, 583.—Strabo, 8. p. 
364.) II, a town of the Epicnemidian Locri. 
Ml, 2, 532. ] 

Avaias and Auagas, son of Eleus or Elius, 
one of the Argonauts; afterwards ascended the 
throne of Elis; had an immense number of 
oxen and goats, and the stables, in which they 
had been kept, had never been cleaned, so that 
the task seemed an impossibility to any man. 
Hercules undertook it on a promise of receiving, 
for a reward, the 10th part of the herds of Au- 
gias, or something equivalent. The hero 
changed the course of the river Alpheus, or, 
according to, others, of the Peneus, which imme- 
diately carried away the dung and filth from the 
stables. Augias refused the promised recom- 
pense, on pretence that Hercules had made use 
of artifice, and had not experienced any labor 
or trouble, and farther drove his own son Phy- 
leus from his kingdom, because he supported 
the claims of the hero. The refusal was a de- 
claration of war. Hercules conquered Elis, 
put to death Augias, and gave the crown to Phy- 
leus. Paus. says, (5, 2.3.) that Hercules spared 
the life of Augias for the sake of his son; that 
Phyleus went to settle in Dulichium ; and that 
at the death of Augias, his other son, Aga- 
sthenes, succeeded to the throne. Angias re- 
ceived, after his death, the honors, which were 
generally paid to a hero, Augias has been 
called the son of Sol, because Elius signifies 
the sun. The proverb of Augean stable is now 
applied to any very laborious undertaking, ap- 
proaching almost to an impossibility. Hygin, 
14,.—Piin. 17, 9.—Strabo, 8.—Apollod. 2. 

Auciia, [now Augelo, one of the Oases of 
the great African desert, with a town of the 
same name; one of the stations for the cara- 
vans, which carried on the inland trade of 
Africa; at present also a caravan station. ] 

Auairss, certain officers at Rome, who fore- 
told future events; whence their name, ab 
avium garritu. They were first created by 
Romulus, to the number of 3. Servius Tul- 
lius added a 4th, and the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, a. u. c. 454, increased the number to 9:3 
and Sylla added 6 more during his dictatorship. 
They had a particular college, and the chief 
amongst them was called magister collegii. 
Their office was honorable; and if any of them 
was convicted of any crime, he could not be 
deprived of his privileges; an indulgence granted 
to no other pease body at Rome, [The 
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augur made his observations on the heavy 
usually in the dead of night, or about tribi 5 
He took his station on an elevated place, whe: 
the view was open on all sides, and, to aka a 


| so, buildings were sometimes pulled down. Hav: 


ing first offered up sacrifices, and uttered a 
solemn prayer, he sat down with his head cce 
vered, and with his face turned to the east, so 
that he had the south on his right, and the 
north on his left, Then he determined with 
his ditwus the regions of the heavens from eae 
to west, and marked in his mind some object 
straight-forward, at as great a distance as his 
eyes could reach, within which boundaries he 
should make his observations.] There were 
generally 5 things, from which the augurs drew 
omens: the lst consisted in observing the phe- 
nomena of the heavens, such as thunder, light- 
ning, comets, &c. The 2d kind of omen was 
drawn from the chirping or flying of birds. 
The 3d was from the sacred chickens, whose 
eagerness or indifference in eating the food, 
which was thrown to them, was looked on as 
lucky or unlucky. The 4th was from quadru- 
peds, from their crossing or appearing in some 
unaccustomed place. The 5th was from dif- 
ferent casualties, which were called Dira, such 
as spilling salt on a table, or wine on one’s 
clothes, hearing strange noises, stumbling or 
sneezing, meeting a wolf, hare, fox, or preg- 
nant bitch. From such superstitious notiong 
did the Romans draw their prophecies: the 
sight of birds on the left hand was always 


| deemed a lucky object; [objects on the left, 


were deemed, on the contrary, of evil omen 
among the Greeks, because their augur faced 
the north, and had the east, the lucky quarter, 
on his right. Sinister and lævus, therefore, 
properly signify lucky among the Romans, and 
when they are used as terms of ill luck, it is in 
conformity merely with Gr. usage.} Cie. de 
Div.— Liv, 1, &c.— Dionys. H.— Ovid, Fast. 

Avausta, a name given [singly, or in cona 
junction with some epithet] to 70 cities in the 
Roman provinces, in honor of Augustus Cesar. 
[See Sebaste.] London, as capital of the 
country of the Trinobantes, was called Augusta 
Trinobantina. Messalina, famous for her 
debaucheries, was called Augusta, as wife of the 
emperor Claudius. Juv. 6, 118. 

Auausra.ta, a festival at Rome, in comme- 
moration of the day, on which Augustus re- 
turned to Rome, after he had established peace 
over the different parts of the empire; | cele- 
brated on Sept. 27.] 

Aucustinus, [one of the most renowned fa- 
thers of the Christian church, born at Tagaste, 
a city of Africa, Nov. 13, A. D. 354, during the 
reign of the emperor Constantine. He has 
related his own life in the work, to which he. 
gave the title of Confessions. His parents sent 
him to Carthage to complete his education, but 
he disappointed their expectations by his neglect 
of serious study, and his devotion to pleasure. 
In his 16th year he became very fond of women. 
For 15 years he was connected with one, by 
whom he had a son. He left her only, when he 
changed his whole course of life. “A book of 
Cic.’s, called Hortensius, which has not come 
down to our times, led him to the study of phi- 
losophy; and, when he found that this did not 


satisfy his feelings, he went over to the sect of 
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the Manichwans. He was one of their dis- | He was adopted by his uncle Casat, and ine? 


vj ciples for 9 years; but, after having obtained a 


correct knowledge of their doctrines, he left 
them, and.departed from Africa to Rome, and 
thence to Milan, where he announced himself as 
_ a teacher of rhetoric. St. Ambrose was bishop 
_ of this city, and his discourses converted Augus- 
tine to the orthodox faith. The reading of St. 
Paul’s Epistles wrought an entire change in his 
life and character. The Catholic church has a 
festival (May 3d) in commemoration of this 
He retired into solitude, wrote there 
many books, and prepared himself for baptism, 
which he received in the 33d year of his age, 


together with his son Adeodatus, from the hands | 


of Ambrose. He returned to Africa, sold his 
estate, gave the proceeds to the poor, and re- 
tained only enough to support himself in a mo- 
derate manuer. As he was once present in the 
ehurch at Hippo; the bishop, who was a very 
oldjman, signified a desire to consecrate a priest 
to. assist and succeed him. At the desire of 
the people, Augustine entered on the holy office, 
preached with extraordinary success, and, in 
395, became bishop of Hippo. He entered 
into a warm controversy with Pelagius, con- 
cerning the doctrmes of free-will, grace, and 
predestination, and wrote a book concerning 
them. Augustine maintained that men were 
justified merely through grace, and not through 
good works. He died Aug. 28, a. p». 403, 
while Hippo was besieged by the Vandals. 
"There have been Fathers of the Church more 
learned, masters of a better language, and a 
purer taste; but none have ever more power- 
fully touched the human heart, and warmed 
it towards religion, Painters have, therefore, 
given to him for a symbol a flaming heart. 
Augustine is one of the most voluminous of the 
Christian writers. His works, in the Benedic- 
tine ed. of Antwerp, 1700-3, fills 12 vols. fol. 
The lst of these contains the works, which he 
wrote before he was a priest, and his retracta- 
tions and confessions ;—the former a critical 
review of his own writings, and the latter a cu- 
rious and interesting picture of his life. The 
remainder of these volumes consist of a treatise 
“On the City of God;’? Commentaries on 
Scripture ; Epistles on a great variety of sub- 
jects, doctrinal, moral, and personal; Sermons 


and Homilies; Treatises on various points of 


discipline; and elaborate arguments against 
heretics. With the exception of those of Aris- 
totle, no writings contributed more than Augus- 
tine’s to encourage the spirit of subtle disputa- 
tion, which distinguished the Scholastic ages. 
They exhibit much facility of invention, and 
strength of reasoning, with more argument 
than eloquence, more wit than learning. Eras- 
mus calls Augustine a writer of obscure subtlety, 
who requires in the reader acute penetration, 
close attention, and quick recollection, and by 
no means repays him for the application of all 
these requisites, His works are now almost 
wholly neglected. Encycl. Amer. 1, 468.—Gor- 
ton’s Biogr. Dict. | 

Auausrixus, the last Roman emperor of the 
West, a. pv. 475, conquered by Odoacer, king 
of the Heruli. 

Auausrus Ocravrinus Casar, 2d emperor of 
Rome, son of Octayius, a senator, and Accia, 
daughter of Julius, and sister to Jul, Cæsar, 
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rited the greatest part of his fortune. He lost 
his father at the age of 4; and though only 18; 
when his uncle was murdered, he hastened to 
Rome, where he ingratiated himself with the 
senate and people, and received the honors of 
the consulship 2 years after as the reward 
of his hypocrisy. ‘Though his youth and inex- 
| perience were ridiculed by his enemies, who 
branded him with the appellation: of boy, yet he 
| rose in consequence by his prudence and valor, 
and made war against his opponents, on pretence 
| of avenging the death of his murdered uncle, 
| But when he perceived, that, by making him 


fight against Antony, the senate wished to de- 
bilitate both antagonists, he changed his views, 
and uniting himself with his enemy, soon formed 
the 2d triumvirate, in which his cruel proscrip- 
tions shed the mnocent blood of 300 senators 
and 200 knights, and did not even spare the 
life of his friend Cie. By the divisions, which 
were made among the triumvirs, Augustus re- 
tained for himself the more important provinces 
of the west, and banished, as it were, his col- 
leagues, Lepidus and Antony, to more distant 
territories. But as long as the murderers of 
Cæsar were alive, the reigning tyrants had rea- 
sons for apprehension, and therefore the forces 
of the triumvirate were directed against the par- 
| tizans of Brutus, and the senate. The battle 
was decided at Philippi, where it is said that 
the valor and conduct of Antony alone preserved 
the combined armies, and effected the defeat 
| of the republican forces. The head of the un- 
fortunate Brutus was carried to Rome, and in 
insolent revenge thrown at the foot of Cesar’s 
statue. On his return to Italy, Augustus re- 
| warded his soldiers with the lands of those who 
| had been proscribed; but among the sufferers 
were many, who had never injured the conqueror 
of Philippi, especially Virgil, whose modest ap- 
| plication, seconded by the powerful intercession 
of Mæcenas, procured the restitution of his 
property. The friendship, which subsisted be- 
tween Augustus and Antony, was broken as soon 
as the fears of a 3d rival vanished away, and 
the aspiring heir of Cæsar was easily induced to 
take up arms by the little jealousies and resent- 
ment of Fulvia. Herdeath, however, retarded 
hostilities; the 2 rivals were reconciled ; their 
united forces were successfully directed against 
the younger Pompey; and, to strengthen their 
friendship, Antony agreed to marry Octavia, 
the sister of Augustus. But as this step was 
political, and not dictated by affection, Octavia 
was slighted, and Antony resigned himself to 
the pleasures and company of the beautiful 
Cleopatra. Augustus was mcensed, and im- 
mediately took up arms to avenge the wrongs of 
his sister, and perhaps more eagerly to remove 
a man, whose power and existence kept him in 
continual alarms, and made him dependent. 
Both parties met at Actium, B. c. 31, to decide 
the fate of Rome. Amtony was supported by all 
the power of the east, and Augustus by Italy. 
Cleopatra fled from the battle with 60 ships, and 
her flight ruined the interest of Antony, who 
followed her into Egypt. The conqueror soon 
after passed into Egypt, besieged Alexandria, 
and honored with a magnificent funeral, the un- 
fortunate Roman, and the celebrated queen, 
whom the fear of being g by the victors 
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triumph at Rome had driven to commit suicide. 


After he had established peace all over the | 


world, Augustus shut up the gates of the temple 
of Janus, the year our Saviour was born. [This 
temple was thrice closed during the reign of Au- 
gustus, and remained closed the last time for 
about 12 years.] It is said he twice resolved 
to lay down the supreme power, immediately 
after the victory obtained over Antony, and 
afterwards on account of his ill health; but his 
friend Mecenas dissuaded him, and observed, 
that he would leave it to be the prey of the most 
powerful, and expose himself to ingratitude and 
danger. He died at Nola, in the 76th year of 
his age, A.D. 14, after he had held the sovereign 
power 44 years, [from the battle of Actium.] 
Augustus was an active emperor, consulted the 
good of the Romans with the most anxious care, 
visited all the provinces except Africa and Sar- 
dinia; and his consummate prudence and ex- 
perience gave rise to many salutary laws, but 
it may be said that he finished with a good grace 
what he began with cruelty. While making him- 
self absolute, he took care to leave to his coun- 
trymen the shadow of liberty; and if, under 
the character and office of perpetual tribune, 
priest, and imperator, he was invested with all 
the power of sovereignty, he guarded against of- 
fending the jealous Romans, by not assuming 
the regal title. His refusal to read the letters, 
which he found after Pompey’s defeat, arose 
more from fear than honor; he dreaded the dis- 
covery of names, which would perhaps have 
united to sacrifice his ambition. His good qua- 
lities, and many virtues, which he perhaps never 
possessed, have been transmitted to posterity by 
the pen of adulation or gratitude, in the poems 
of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. To distinguish 
himself from the obscurity of the Octavii, and, 
if possible, to suppress the remembrance of his 
uncle’s violent fate, he aspired after a new title ; 
and the submissive senate yielded to his ambi- 
tion by giving to him the honorable appellation 
of Augustus. He has been accused of licen- 
tiousness and adultery by his biographer; but 
the goodness of his heart, and the fidelity of 
his friendship, which in some instances he pos- 
sessed, made some amends for his natural foi- 
bles. He was ambitious of being thought hand- 
some; and as he was publicly reported to be the 
son of Apollo, according to his mother’s declara- 
tion, he wished his flatterers to represent him 
with the figure and attributes of that god. Like 
Apollo, his eyes were clear, and he affected to 
have it thought that they possessed some divine 
irradiation ; and was well pleased, if, when he 
fixed his looks on any body, they held down 
their eyes as if overcome by the glaring brightness 
of the sun. He distinguished himself by his 
learning; was a perfect master of the Greek 
langnage, and wrote some tragedies, besides 
memoirs of his life, and other works, all now 
lost. He was married 3 times, to Claudia, 
Scribonia, and Livia; but he was unhappy in 
his matrimonial connexions, and his only 
daughter, Julia by Scribonia, disgraced herself 
and her father by the debauchery and licentious- 
ness of her manners. He recommended, at his 
death, his adopted son Tiberius as his successor 
He left his fortune partly to Tiberius, and to 
Drusus, and made donations to the army and 


Roman Pae an wrote his heroic poem | 
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at the desire of Augustus, whom he represented 
under the amiable and perfect character of 
Æneas. - Sueton. — Horat.—Vrrgil— Paus.— 
Tacit —Val. Patere.— Dio Cass.— Ovid: 
Thename of Augustus was afterwards given to the 
successors of Octavianus in the Roman empire 
as a personal, and the name of Cesar, as a 
family, distinction, In a more distant period 
of the empire, the title of Augustus was given 
only to the emperor, while that of Cæsar was 
bestowed on the second person of the state, who 
was considered as presumptive heir. i 

Avipius Cassius, a man saluted emperor, 
A.D. 175; he reigned only 3 months; was as- 
sassinated by a centurion ; called a 2d Catiline, 
from his excessive love of bloodshed, Diod. S. 

Aviznus, [a poet in the age of Theodosius, 
who translated the Phenomena of Aratus, the 
Periegesis of Dionysius, the History of Livy, 
and Æsop’s Fables into verse ; and wrote also 
a poetical“ Description of the Maritime coasts,’ 
and some other pieces. His geographical 
poems, and a few others, have been edited by 
Wernsdorf, in the Poete Lat. Min. The best 
ed. of the Fables is that of Cannegieter, Amst. 
1731, 8vo. He, however, assigns them to 
Flavius Avianus, whom he makes to have lived 
in the age of the Antonines. ] 

[Avirus AucYmus, a bishop of Vienna, im 
France, nephew to Marcus Mecilius Avitus, 
emperor of the west; flourished at the beginning: 
of the 6th cent.; was the friend of Clovis, the 
first Christian king of France, and contributed 
to his conversion ; wrote letters on various sub- 
jects, chiefly controversial, sermons, and a poem 
on the Mosaic history. His works were pub- 
lished by Simond, 1643, 8vo. His poems have 
been printed separately, at Frankfort in 1507 ; 
Paris, 1509; Lyons, 1536.] 

{Autercr. Under this name are reckoned 
3 nations of Gaul. I. The Aulerci Brannovices, 
contiguous to the Ædui, and subject to them, 
now Morienne. 1I. The Aulerci Cenomani, 
situate between the Sarta, or Sarde, and the 
Ledus, two of the northern branches of the 
Liger; now Mans. III. The Aulerci Ebu-- 
rones, on the left bank of the Sequana, or Seine, 
below Lutetia, or Paris, now the diocese of 
Evreux. | 

Avu1Erss, the surname of one of the Ptole- 
mean kings, father of Cleopatra. The appella- 
tion means, “ The flute-player,” because he 
valued himself so much for his skill in playing: 
on that instrument, as to have disputed the prize 
at the public games, 

Auris, [a town of Beeotia, on the shores of 
the Euripus, and nearly opposite to Chalcis. It 
is celebrated as being the rendezvous of the 
Grecian fleet, when it was about to sail for Troy, 
and as the place where they were so long de- 
tained by adverse winds, (see Iphigenia.) Strabo 
(9. p. 403.) remarks that, as the harbour of Aulis 
could not contain more than 50 ships, the Gr. 
fleet must have assembled in the neighbouring 
port of Bathys, which was much more exten- 
sive. From Xenopho we learn, that when 
Agesilaus was on the point of setting out for 
Asia Minor, to carry on the war against Persia, 
he had intended to offer up sacrifice at Aulis, 
but was opposed in this design by the Beeotarchs, 
who appeared in the midst of the ceremony 
with an armedforce, (Hist, Gr, 3, 4, 4.) Livy 
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“says the distance between Aulis and Chalcis was 
3 miles. (Liv. 45, 27.) Paus. (9, 19.) reports, 
that the temple of Diana still existed, when he 
visited Aulis, but that its inhabitants were few, 
and those chiefly potters. Cramers Anc. Gr. 
2, 262.] 

Avro, [I. a hill of Italy, near Tarentum, 
whose wine equalled the Falernian. Horat. Od. 
2, 6, 18. JI. A valley of Palestine, extend- 
ing along the banks of Jordan, called also Mag- 
nus Campus. III. Another in Syria, between 
the ridges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 
IV. A small place in Attica, near Laurium. 
V. A district and city of Messenia, bordering 
on Triphylia and part of Arcadia, being sepa- 
rated from these two by the Neda. ] 

Avus, I. a prenomen common among the 
Romans. II. Gellius: see Gellius. 

Auras, an European river, flowing into the 
Ister from Mt. Hemus. Herod. 4, 49. [It is not 
known to what river the historian here alludes.] 

AURELIA Lex, [was enacted a.u.c. 683, and 
ordained that judices or jurymen should be 
chosen from the Senators, Equites, and Tribuni 
Ærarii.] Another, a. u. c. 678. It abro- 
gated a clause ofthe Lex Cornelia, and permitted 
the tribunes to hold other offices after the expi- 
ration of the tribuneship. 

AvureLIANUS, I. emperor of Rome after Fla- 
vius Claudius, was austere, and even cruel in 
the execution of the laws, and punished his 
soldiers with unusual severity. He rendered 
himself famous for his military character; and 
his expedition against Zenobia, the celebrated 
queen of Palmyra, gained him great honors. He 
beautified Rome, was charitable to the poor, and 
the author of many salutary laws. He was 
naturally brave; and in all the battles, which 
he fought, is said to have killed no less than 800 
men with his own hand. In his triumph, he 
exhibited to the Romans, people of 15 different 
nations, all of which he had conquered. He 
was the lst emperor, who wore a diadem. Af- 
ter a glorious reign of 6 years, as he marched 
against the northern barbarians, he was as- 
sassinated, A.D. 275, Jan. 29. [A conspiracy 
had been formed against his life by one of 
his secretaries, accused of extortion. Dread- 
ing the effects of the emperor's displeasure, 
this person counterfeited his master’s hand, 
and shewed to the principal officers a long 
list containing their names marked down for 
death. Without suspecting or examining 
the fraud, they immediately resolved to save 
their own lives by taking that of the emperor. 
They effected their purpose on a march between 
Byzantium and Heraclea. II. Celius, a 
native of Sicca, in Numidia, who is supposed to 
have lived between 180 and 240 a.n. He was 
a member of the medical profession, and has 
left behind him two works; the one entitled, 
“ Libri Quinque tardarum sive chronicarum 
Passionum,” and the other, “ Libri tres celerum 
sive acutarum Passionum.’ Both are drawn 
from Gr. authors; Themiso, Thessalus, and 
above all, Soranus. Czl. Aurelianus being the 
only author of the sect called Methodists, who 
has come down to us, (if we except Octavius 
Horatianus, who lived in the days of the empe- 
yor Valentinian, and is little known,) his work 
is particularly valuable, as preserving to us an 
account of many theories and views of practice, 
which would otherwise have been lost; but even 
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of itself it is deserving of much attention for the 
practical information, which it contains. Celius 
is remarkable for learning, understanding, and 
scrupulous accuracy; but his style is much 
loaded with technical terms, and by no means 
elegant. He has treated of the most impor- 
tant diseases, which come under the care of 
the physician, in the following manner. In the 
lst place he gives a very circumstantial account 
of the symptoms, which he does, however, more 
like a systematic writer and a compiler, than as 
an original observer of nature. Next, he is at 
great pains to point out the distinction between 
the disease, of which he is treating, and those 
which very nearly resemble it. He afterwards 
endeavours to determine the nature and seat of 
the disease; and this part frequently contains 
valuable references to the works of Hrasistratus, 
the celebrated Alexandrian anatomist. Then 
comes his account of the treatment, which is, in 
general, sensible and scientific, but somewhat 
too formal, timid, and fettered by the rules of 
the sect. He is ingenuous, however, in often 
delivering a free statement of modes of practice, 
essentially different from hisown. His account 
of Hydrophobia is particularly valuable, as being 
the most complete treatise on that fatal malady, 
with which antiquity has furnished us. He 
states that the disease is occasioned not only by 
the bite of a dog, but likewise by that of wolves, 
bears, leopards, horses, and asses. He also 
mentions an instance of its being brought on by 
a wound inflicted by the spurs of a cock. Nay, 
he says, that he knew a case of the disease being 
brought on by the breath of a dog, without a 
wound at all. Sometimes, too, he says the 
complaint comes on without any apparent cause. 
His description, if compared with modern de- 
scriptions, (for example, with that given in 
Hufeland’s Journal for 1816, by Dr. Goden,) 
will be found in every respect very complete. He 
considers the affectionas a general one, but that 
the nerves of the stomach are more particularly 
interested in the disease ; and Dr. Goden like- 
wise is of opinion, that the splanchnic nerves are 
more especially affected. In short, his theory is, 
that the complaint consists of an incendium ner- 
vorum, or increased heat of the nerves. He 
treats the disease on much the same plan as 
tetanus, to which he appears to have considered 
it allied, by frictions with tepid oil, oily clysters, 
and other remedies of a relaxing nature. He 
approves of venesection, but not to a great extent. 
He condemns the use of hellebore, which is a 
mode of treatment approved of by every ancient 
authority except himself. Neither, also, does 
he make mention of the application of the actual 
cautery to the wound, which practice is recom- 
mended by the best authorities, both ancient and 
modern. | 

Avrerius, [I. Marcus, a Roman emperor: 
see Antoninus II. II. Victor, a Roman his- 
torian : see Victor. | 

Aureduvs, a general who assumed the purple 
in the age of Gallienus. 

Aurinta, a prophetess held in great venera- 
tion by the Germans. Tacit. Germ. 8. [Some 
imagine the true form of the name to have been, 
when Latinized, A/urinia; and trace an analogy 
between it and the Alrune of northern mytho- 
logy. Consult Oberl. ad Tacit. l. ¢.] 

Aurora, a goddess, daughter of Hyperio, 
and Thia or Thea, Some say that Pallas, son 
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of Crius, and brother to Perses, was her father : 
hence her surname of Pad/antias. She married 
Astreus, by whom she had the winds, stars, &c. 
Her amours with Tithonus and Cephalus are 
also famous ; by the former she had Memno and 
Æmathio, and Phaéto by the latter : (see Ce- 
phalus and Tithonus.’ She had also an in- 
trigue with Orio, whom she carried to the island 
of Delos, where he was killed by Diana’s ar- 
rows. Aurora is generally represented by the 
poets drawn in a rose-colored chariot, and 
Opening with her rosy fingers the gates of the 
east, pouring the dew on the earth, and making 
the ‘flowers grow. Her chariot is generally 
drawn by white horses, and she is covered with 
a veil. Nox and Somnus fly before her, and 
the constellations of heaven disappear at her 
approach. She always sets out before the sun, 
and is the forerunner of his rising. The Greeks 
call her Eos.. Ovid, Met.3,9.15—Apollod. 1, 3. 
An: 6, 535.—Varro, de L. L.5, §e.—Hygin. 
pref. fab. 

Aurunci, fa people of Latium, on the coast 
towards Campania, south-east of the Volsci; in 
fact, identical with the Ausonians. The Italian 
form of the name Ausones can have been no 
other than Auwrunz; for from this Aurunci is 
manifestly derived. Auruncus is Aurunicus; 
the termination belongs to the number of adjec- 
tive forms, in which the old Latin luxuriated, 
so as even to form Tuscanicus from Tuscus. 
Nieb. Rom. Hist. 1, 56.] 

Auscnisa, a people of Libya. Herod. 4,171. 
[They extended from above Barea to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hesperides. Rennell’s Geogr. 
of Herod. 609.] 

Avsci, [a people of Gallia Aquitania. Their 
capital was Ausci, now Auch, on the Ger, one 
of the southern branches of the Garumna, or 
Garonne. | 

Avser, Avusuris, and Ansser, [a river of 
Italy, which falls into the sea about 6 miles north 
of the mouth of the Arnus; now Serchio. | 

Avso, a son of Ulysses and Calypso, from 
whom the Ausones, a people of Italy, are de- 
scended: [see Ausonia..| 

Avson¥a, one of the ancient names of Italy, 
which it received from Auso, the son of Ulysses. 
Tf Virgil makes Æneas speak of Ausonia, it is 
by anticipation. [Ausonia wasa name properly 


applied to the whole southern part of Italy, | 


through which the Ausones, one of the ancient 
races of Italy, had spread themselves. Its de- 
rivation from Auso is a mere fable. The seaon 
the south-east coast was for a longtime called 
from them Mare Ausonium, WNieb. makes the 
Ausonians a portion of the great Oscan nation. 
Rom. Hist.1,56.) an. 3, 171. 

Avsontus, [Decius, or Decimus, Magnus, a 
distinguished Roman poet of the 4th cent. He 
was born at Burdigala, (Bowrdeaua,) where his 
father, Julius Ausonius, was an eminent physi- 
cian. He was educated with great care, and 
was chosen professor of grammar and rhetoric in 
his native aty. So high was his reputation, 
that the emperor Valentinian made him precep- 
tor to his son Gratian. Inthis capacity he gave 
great satisfaction ; and he was afterwards raised 
by his pupil to the office of Prestorian prefect of 
Gaul and Italy,and finally to the consulate in379. 
He was also much esteemed by the emperor 
Theodosius. The question has been often started, 


whether Ausonius was a Christian or not. Some ` 
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have doubted the circumstance, on account of ` 
the extreme licentiousness of his productions, 
It is difficult, however, to deny the affirmative 
of this question without attacking the authenti- 
city of some of his pieces; such as, for example 
his first Idyll: besides, how can we imagine 
that so zealous a Christian as Valentinian should 
have confided to a Pagan the education of his 
son? As to the licentious character of some of 
his poetry, it may be remarked, that in professing 
the prevailing religion of the day, he omitted, 
perhaps, to follow its purer precepts, and hence 
indulged in effusions revolting to morality and 
decency. The frequent use, which he makes. of 
the Pagan mythology in his writings, does not 
prove any thing against his observance of Chris+ 
tianity, since the spirit of the times allowed this 
absurd mixture of fable with truth.—The exact 
time, when Ausonius died, is uncertain; he was 
living in 392.—The poems of Ausonius consist of 
a variety of pieces on different topics, and, with a 
display of learning and ingenuity, contain seve- 
ral fine passages. The poem on the “ Moselle,” and 
that on “ Illustrious Cities,” are the most valua- 
ble, from the localinformation,which they contain, 
As to the literary character of Ausonius, it may 
be remarked, that he was rather a versifier than 
a poet: he wants imagination and spirit, but 
possesses, at the same time, a great facility of 
composition, which in him supplies the place of 
genius. A great number of his works do not 
deserve to have come down to posterity: his 
Cento Nuptialis, in particular, is marked by 
gross and revolting obscenity.—One of the best 
editions of Ausonius is the “ Variorum” of 
1671, edited by Tollius, Amst. 8vo. The Bip. 
ed. isa useful and correct one. Schall, Hist. Lit. 
Rom. 3, 52.—Gorton's Biogr. Dict.] 

AuspYcus, a sacerdotal order at Rome, nearly 
the same as the augurs : see Augures. 

Auster, the wind blowing from the south, 
whose breath was pernicious to flowers, as well 
as to health; the parent ofrain. Virg. Hel, 2,58. 
See Venti. t 

Avstrsio, a Theban, son of Tisamenus: His 
son Theras led a colony into an island; which, 
from him, was called Thera. Herod. 4, 147. 

Avrocurubyys, [an appellation assumed by 
some nations, andin particular by the Athenians, 
importing that they sprang from the soil, which 
they inhabited. The Athenians wore, as em- 
blematic of this, golden grasshoppers in their 
hair, this insect being supposed to have the same 
origin. The name is derived from zirds, ipse, 
and yéay, terra. The Athenians took this name, 
because no foreign tribe had ever dispossessed 
them of their country. Paus: 1, 14—Tacit. 
Germ.—Cic. de Or, 3, 83.] 

AvuTOLÕLÆ, a people of Mauritania, descended 
from the Gætuli. [They spread themselves over 
the Atlantic coast of Mauritania Tingitana.] 
Lucan, 4, 677. ; 

Auvronycus, a son of Mercury, by Chione; a 
daughter of Dedalio; one of the Argonauts. 
His craft as a thief has been greatly celebrated. 
He stole the flocks of his neighbours, and min- 
gled them with his own, after he had changed 
their marks. He did the same to Sisyphus, son 
of Æolus; but Sisyphus was as crafty as Auto- 
lycus, and he knew his own oxen by a mark, 
which he had made under their feet. Autolycus 
was so pleased with the artifice of Sisyphus, that 
he immediately formed an intimacy with him, 
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and even permitted him freely to enjoy the com- 
pany of his daughter Anticlea, who became 
pregnant of Ulysses, and was soon after married 
to Laertes. See Sisyphus, Laertes, Hygin. 200, 
&e— Ovid, Met. 1,8.—Apollod. 1.— Hom. Od. 14, 

Avromipo, á'son of Dioreus, who went to 
the Trojan war with 10 ships. He was the cha- 
rioteer of Achilles, after whose death he served 
Pyrrhus in the same capacity. K. 9, 16, $¢.— 
fin. 2, 477. 

Avuromines, one of the Heraclidæ, king of 


~ Corinth. At his death, s.c. 779, annual ma- 


strates, called Prytanes, were chosen at Co- 
rinth, and their power continued 90 years, till 
©ypselus and his son Periander made themselves 
absolute. 

Avronbr, a daughter of Cadmus, who mar- 
ried Aristeeus, by whom she had Acteo, often 
called Autoneius heros. The death of her son, 
(see Actzeo,) was so painful to her, that she re- 
tired from Beeotia to Megara, where she soon 
after died. Paws. 1, 44.— Hygin. 179.— Ovid, 
Met. 3, 720. 

[Aurricdnes, a people of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, among the Cantabri. They occupied 
what is now the eastern half of La Montana, 
the western quarter of Biscay and Alava, and 
the north-eastern part of Burgos. Their capital 
was Flaviobriga, now Porto Gadlete, near Bilboa. 
Mannert, however, makes it to be Santander, 
1, 373. 

Avuxesra and Damm, 2 virgins who came 
from Crete to Treezene, where the inhabitants 
stoned them to death in a sedition. The Epi- 
daurians raised statues to them by order of the 
oracle, when their country was become barren. 
They were held in great veneration at Troezene, 
Herod. 5, 82.—Paus. 2, 90. 

Axinus, the ancient name of the Euxine sea. 
The word signifies inhospitable, very applicable 
to the manners of the ancient inhabitants of the 
coast. [It took the name of Euxinus, after the 
coast was settled by Grecian colonies.] Ovid, 
Trist. 4, 4, 56. 

Axrorra, a woman who regularly went in a 
man’s dress to hear the lectures of Plato. 

Axtus, [the largest river in Macedonia, rising 
in the chain of Mt. Scardius, and, after a course 
of 80 miles, forming an extensive lake near its 
mouth; falling into the Sinus Thermiaicus, and 
now the Vardari. Herod. 7,123.) 

- Axor and Anxor, a surname of Jupiter, who 
had atemple at Trachis in Thessaly; repre- 
sented as a beardless youth. [See Anxur. ] 

Azan, I. a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to 
Cybele. II. A son of Arcas, king of Arca- 
dia, by Erato, one of the Dyrades; divided his 
father’s kingdom with his brothers Aphidas and 
Elatus, and called his share Azania. There 
was in Azania a fountain called Céitorius, whose 
waters gave a dislike for wine to those who drank 
them. Vitrub. 8, 3,——Ovid, Met. 15, 322.— 
Paus, 8, 4. [IlI. A part of the coast of 
A&thiopia, on the Mare Erythreum ; now the 
coast of Ajan. | 

Azinis, a place in Libya, surrounded on both 
sides by delightful hills covered with trees, and 
watered by a river, where Battus built a town, 
previous to founding Cyrene. Herod. 4, 157. 

Azorvs, [a celebrated sea-port of Pheenicia, 
north-east of Ascalon. It was fortified by the 
Egyptians as a barrier against the Assyrians, 
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and, according to Herod., stood a siege of 29 


years, about B. c. 631, It is now <Ashedod, 


Joseph. A, J. 15. ] 
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[ Basrius, or Basras, (or, as the nameis some- 
times corrupted, Gasrias,) a Greek poet, who 
lived, according to Tyrwhitt, either under Au- 
gustus, or a short time before that emperor ; 
while Coray, on the other hand, makes him a 
contemporary of Bio and Moschus. The parti- 
culars of his life have not reached us. All 
which we know of him, is that, after the exam- 
ple of Socrates, who, while in prison, amused 
himself with versifying the fables of Esop, Ba- 
brius wrote in Choliambic verses a collection of 
Esopic fables, in 10 books. The fables of Ba- 
brius were written with an elegance, which 
challenged comparison with those of Pheedrus 5 
and perhaps he even deserves to be placed, in 
this respect, above the Latin poet. This col- 
lection, consequently, threw all preceding ones 
into comparative obscurity. It appears to have 
been still in existence as late as the 12th cent. 
in the days of Tzetzes: the copyists, however, 
of succeeding times, little sensible of the charms 
of the yersification, which Babrius had adopted, 
thought they could not do better than convert it 
into so much prose. The fragments of verses, 
which they were unable in this way perfectly to 
disguise, are all which recalls the original lines, 
which they have spoiled. The collection of 
Babrius, thus dishonored, was perpetuated by 
numerous copies, in which traces of the original 
became more and more obscured, until a single 
apologue alone, that of the swallow and night- 
ingale, bore marks of a versified fable. This 
piece found its way into a collection of fables 
attributed to Ignatius Magister, a priest of Con- 
stantinople, who, being in possession of a copy 
of the original fables of Babrius, in Choliambic 
verse, as that author had written them, resolved 
to change them into Jambic tetrastics. With 
this view he abridged and tortured each apologue, 
until he succeeded in reducing them individually 
to 4 verses, Fifty-three fables were thus strangled ; 
but as if Ignatius had wished, by means of a 
comparison, to augment our regrets for those, 
which he had altered, he preserved entire and 
unchanged a single fable, the one to which we 
have just alluded. At the period when the Gr. 
authors began to be printed, the true collection 
of Babrius no longer existed: it was thought, 
however, that the collection of Ignatius was the 
original one, and hence it was published under 
the name of Babrius, or rather Gabrias, the B 
in the MSS. being confounded with a r. The 
error of the name was only perceived about the 
close of the 16th cent. Two English scholars, 
Bentley, in his Diss. on Esop, and, at a later 
period, Tyrwhitt, in his Diss. on Babrius, (Lond. 
1776, 8vo.) have avenged the memory of Babrius, 
and dissipated much of the obscurity, which 
hung over this portion of literary history. The 
latter re-united all the fragments of Babrius to 
be found in Suidas, as well as all those, which 
were to be met with in other works. In this 
way he succeeded in recomposing 4 of the fables 
of Babrius, so that their number now amounted 
in allto 5. Thirty-three years afterwards, (1809,) 
De Furia published many fables of Esop, up to 
that time inedited, In the number of these 
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were 86, which he believed to be written in prose, 
like the rest, and which he printed as prose- 
compositions; they were, in reality, however, 
versified fables, and a few corrections sufficed 
to restore them to their primitive form. This 
service: was rendered by Coray and Schneider. 
These 36 fables are the.productions of Babrius. 
Berger, following the example of Tyrwhitt, and 
searching amid the different collections of 
Esopic fables for traces of the choliambics of 
Babrius, supposes that he has succeeded in in- 
creasing the number of the restored fables of 
Babrius to 93. The most complete ed. of the 
real fables of Babrius would be that of Berger, 
Munich, 1818, 8vo. if we could be certain that 
the editor has not completely deceived himself 
in relation to them. He has arranged them in 
3 books, and has added a 4th, composed of 
fables borrowed from the Anthology and other 
sources. All the known fables of Babrius are 
to be found in the ed. of Esop by Schneider, 
Breslau, 1812, 8v0. Scholl, Hist. Gr. 4, 61.] 
Bas¥ton, [I. a celebrated city, the capital of 
the Babylonian empire, on the Euphrates, in 
32° 25’ north lat. and 44° east long. as is sup- 
posed. Its origin is lost in the obscurity of 
early times. It is remarkable enovgh that 
Herod. should have given to us no intimation 
respecting its founder : he merely informs us, that 
Semiramis and Nitocris, 2 of its queens, strength- 
ened the fortifications, and guarded the city 
against inundations of the river, as well as 
improved and adorned it. May we not conclude 
from this, asks Rennell, (Geogr. of Herod. 336.) 
that its antiquity was very great; and as- 
cended so high, that Herod. could not satisfy 
himself concerning it? At the same time, adds 
this intelligent writer, the improvements which 
took place in the city, in the reign of Semiramis, 
might occasion the original foundation to be as- 
cribed to her, the like having happened in the 
history of other cities. Herod. informs us (1, 
178.) that Babylon became the capital of Assyria, 
after the destruction of Nineveh. Perhaps, 
then, we ought to date the foundation of those 
works, which appear so stupendous in history, 
from that period only ; for, wonderful as these 


. ' 
works appear, even when they are ascribed to 


the capital of an empire, the wonder increases, 
when they are ascribed to the capital of a pro- 
vince only. If, then, with the ancient authors 
generally, we allow Semiramis to have been the 
foundress of that Babylon described by Herod. 
we cannot fix the date of the improved founda- 
tion beyond the 8th cent. before the Christian 
era: so that the duration of this city, in its im- 
proved form, was less than 800 years, reckoning 
to the time of Pliny. (Rennel, Geogr. of Herod. 
336.)—The shape of the city of Babylon was 
that of a square, traversed each way by 25 
principal streets, which, of course, intersected 
each other, dividing the city into 626 squares. 
These streets were terminated at each end by 
gates of brass, of prodigious size and strength, 
with a smaller one opening towards the river, 
Respecting the height and thickness of the walls 
of Babylon, there are great variations among 
the ancient writers. Herod. (1, 178.) makes them 
200 royal cubits, or 337 feet, 8 inches, high, and 
50 royal cubits, or 84 feet, 6 inches, broad. Ctes. 
(402.) gives 50 fathoms, (deyuai,) or 300 feet 
for the height. An anonymous writer in Diod. 
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|S. (2, 7.) makes the height 50 common cubits, ` 
or 75 feet, and this estimate is followed by 
Strabo, (16. p. 738.) and Q. Curt. (5, 1.) Pliny 
(6, 26.) gives 200 feet, and Orosius (2, 6.) 200 
common cubits, or 300 feet. Bähr.—In this 
statement, Ctesias evidently copies from Herod. 
since 50 fathoms make exactly 200 cubits ; only. 
he appears not to have perceived that roya? cubits 
were meant by thelatter. Itis also clear that the 
anonymous writer mentioned by Diod. S. as well 
as Strabo and Q. Curtius, had Ctes. respective- 
ly in view, but that, startled at the number of 
50 fathoms, they have reduced it to 50 cubits. 
The number 200, employed by Pliny, proves 
that he had consulted Herod. merely, but that 
through inadvertence on his part, or through the 
fault of later copyists, feet are substituted for 
cubits. Orosius follows Herod., but, forgetting 
that the latter speaks of royal cubits, he con- 
tents himself with giving 200 common cubits. 
(Larcher,ad Herod. 1,178.) Butare we to receive 
the estimate of Herod. as correct, and entitled 
to full belief? Evidently not: the measurement 
is incredible, and bears on its very front the im- 
press of gross exaggeration. A difficulty also 
presents itself with regard to the extent of the 
walls of Babylon. Herod. makes them 120 
stadia, each side, or 480 in circumference. Pliny 
and Solinus give the circuit at 60 Roman miles, 
which, reckoning 8 stadia to a mile, agrees with 
the account of Herod.; Strabo makes it 385 
stadia; Diod. from Ctesias, assigns 360, but 
from Clitarchus, who accompanied Alexander, 
365; Curtius gives 368. It appears highly 
probable, remarks Rennell (Geogr. of Herod. 
340.) that 360, or 365, was the true statement 
of the circumference; since one of these num- 
bers was reported by Ctesias, the other, (which 
differs so little,) by Clitarchus; both of them 
eye-witnesses. Taking the circumference of 
Babylon at 365 stadia, and these at 491 feet, 
each side of the square, (which is equal to 914 
stadia,) will be 8,485 British miles, or nearly 
83. This gives an area of 72 miles and an in- 
considerable fraction. If the same number of 
stadia be taken at 500 feet each, the area will 
be 74, 8. And finally, the 385 stadia of 
Strabo, at 491 feet, about 80. The 480 stadia 
of Herod. would give about 126 square miles, or 
8 times the area of London. But that even 72 
contiguous square miles should have been in any 
degree covered with buildings, is on every ac- 
count too improbable for belief. This famous 
city, in all likelihood, occupied a part only of 
the vast space enclosed by its walls. Itis a 
question, which no one can positively answer, 
“© what proportion of the space was occupied ?”? 
It ispossible, however, that nearly two-thirds of it 
might have been occupied, in the mode, in which 
the large cities of Asia are built; that is, in the 
style of some of those of India at the present 
day, having gardens, reservoirs of water, and 
large open places within them. Moreover, the 
houses of the common people consist of one 
floor only; so that, of course, fewer people can 
be accommodated in the same compass of ground 


in an Indian, than in a European, city. This 
accounts at once for the erroneous dimensions 
of some of the Asiatic cities; and perhaps we 
cannot allow much less than double the space 
to accommodate the same number of Asiatics, 
that Europeans would require. That the area 
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enclosed by the walls of Babylon, was only 
partly built on, is proved by the words of Q. 
Curtius, (5, 4.) who says, that “ the buildings 
in Babylon are not contiguous to the walls, but 
some considerable space was left all around.’’ 
Diod. S. moreover, describes a vast space taken 
up by the palaces and public buildings. The 
enclosure of one of the palaces was a square of 
15 stadia, or neara mile and a half; the other 
of 5 stadia: here are more than 24 square miles 
occupied by the palaces alone. Besides these, 
there. were the temple and tower of Belus, of 
vast extent ; the hanging gardens, &c. From 
all this, and much more that might be adduced, 
we may collect most clearly, that much vacant 
space remained within the walls of Babylon, and 
this would seem to obviate, in some degree, the 
great difficulty respecting the magnitude of the 
city itself. Nor is it stated as the effect of the 
subsequent decline of Babylon, but as the actual 
state of it, when Alexander first entered the 
place ; for Curtius leaves us to understand, that 


` the system of cultivating a large proportion of 


the enclosed space originated with the founda- 
tion itself, and the history of its two sieges, by 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes, seems to shew it. 
(Rennell’s Geogr. of Herod. 340.)—The walls 
of Babylon were built of brick baked in the sun, 
cemented with bitumen instead of mortar; and 
were encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, 
lined with the same materials, as were also the 
banks of the river in its course through the city, 
the inhabitants descending to the water by steps 
through the smaller brass gates already men- 
tioned. Over the river was a bridge, connecting 
the two halves of the city, which stood, the one on 
its eastern, and the other on the western, bank ; 
the river running nearly north and south. The 
bridge was five furlongs in length, and 30 feet in 
breadth, and had a palace at each end, with, it 
is said, a subterraneous passage beneath the 
river from one to the other, the work of Semi- 
ramis. Within the city was the temple of Belus, 
or Jupiter, which Herod. describes as a square 
of 2 stadia: in the midst of this arose the cele- 
brated tower, to which both the same writer and 
Strabo give an elevation of 1 stadium, and the 
same measure at its base. The whole was 
divided into 8 separate towers, one above ano- 
ther, of decreasing dimensions to the summit ; 
where stood a chapel, containing a couch, table, 
and other things, of gold. Here the principal 
devotions were performed; and over this, on 
the highest platform of all, was the observatory, 
by the help of which, the Babylonians are said 
{to have attained to great skill in astronomy. 4 

winding staircase on the outside formed the 
ascent to this stupendous edifice —The 2 palaces, 
at the Z ends of the bridge, have already been 
alluded to, The old palace, which stood on the 
east side of the river, was 30 furlongs, (or 3 
miles and three quarters,) in compass. The new 
palace, which stood on the west side of the river, 
opposite to the. other, was 60 furlongs, (or 
74 miles,) in compass. It was surrounded with 
3 walls, one within another, with considerable 
spaces between them. These walls, as also 
those of the other palace, were embellished with 
an infinite variety of sculptures, representing all 
kinds of animals, to the life. Amongst the rest 
was a curious hunting-piece, in which Semira- 
mis on horseback was throwing a javelin at a 
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leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 
In this last palace were the hanging gardens, 
so celebrated among the Greeks. They con- 
tained a square of 400 feet on every side, and 
were carried up in the manner of several large ter- 
races, one above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The ascent was 
from terrace to terrace by stairs 10 feet wide. 
The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, 
raised on other arches, one above another, and 
strengthened by a wall, surrounding it on every 
side, of 22 feet in thickness. On the top of the 
arches were first laid large flat stones, 16 feet 
long, and four broad ; over these was a layer of 
reeds, mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, 
on which were 2 rows of bricks, closely cemented 
together. The whole was covered with thick 
sheets of lead, on which lay the mould of the 
garden. And all this floorage was contrived to 
keep the moisture of the mould from running 
awaythrough the arches. The earth laid thereon 
was so deep, that large trees might take root in 
it; and with such the terraces were covered, as 
well as with all other plants and flowers, proper 
to adorn a pleasure-garden. In the upper ter- 
race there was an engine, or kind of pump, by 
which water was drawn up out of the river, and 
from thence the whole garden was watered. In 
the spaces between the several arches, on which 
this whole structure rested, were large and mag- 
nificent apartments, very lightsome, with the 
advantage of a beautiful prospect. Amyitis, 
the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred 
in Media, (for she wasthe daughter of Astyages, 
the king of that country,} desired to have some- 
thing in imitation of her native hills and forests ; 
and the monarch, in order to gratify her, is said 
to have raised this prodigious structure.—Baby- 
lon was probably in the zenith of its glory and 
dominion just before the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The spoils of Nineveh, Jerusalem, and 
Egypt had enriched it; its armies had swept 
like a torrent over the finest countries of the 
east, and had at this time no longer an enemy 
to contend with; the arts and sciences, driven 
from Pheenicia and Egypt, were centered here ; 
and hither the philosophers of the west came to 
imbibe instruction.—The fall of Babylon, before 
the victorious arms of Cyrus, occurred B.C. 538. 
The height and strength of the walls had long 
baffled every effort of the invader. Having un- 
derstood, at length, that on a certain day, then 
near approaching, a great annual festival was 
to be kept at Babylon, when it was customary 
for the Babylonians to spend the night in revel- 
ling and drunkenness, he thought this a fit op- 
portunity for executing a scheme, which he had 
planned. This was no other than to surprise 
the city, by turning the course of the river: a 
mode of capture, of which the Babylonians, who 
looked on the river as one of their greatest pro- 
tections, had not the smallest apprehension. Ac- 
cordingly, on the night of the feast, he sent a 
party of his men to the head of the canal, which 
led to the great lake made by Nebuchadnezzar to 
receive the waters of the Euphrates, while he was 
facing the banks of the river with walls of brick 
and bitumen. This party had directions, as soon 
as it was dark, to commence breaking down the 
great bank or dam, which kept the waters of the ò 
river in their place, and separated them from the 
canal above-mentioned; while Cyrus, in the 
QA 
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mean time, dividing the rest of his army, sta- | more of Babylon until the coming of Alexander, ` 


tioned one part at the place, where the river en- 
tered the city, and the other where it came out, 
with orders to enter the channel of the river, as 
soon as they should find it fordable. This happen- 
ed by midnight: for, by cutting down the bank 
leading to the great lake, and making besides 
openings into the trenches, which, in the course of 
the 2 years’ siege, had been dug round the city, the 
river was so drained of its water, that it became 
nearly dry: when the army of Cyrus entered 
the channel from their respective stations on 
each side of the city, they rushed onwards to- 
wards the centre of the city; and finding the 
gates leading towards the river left open, in the 
drunkenness and negligence of the night, they 
entered them, and met by concert at the palace 
before any alarm had been given: here the 
guards partaking, no doubt, in the negligence 
and disorder of the night, were surprised and 
killed. While all this was going on without, a 
remarkable scene of a widely different character 
was transacting within. Daniel was decypher- 
ing the writing on the wall; and, soon after, 
the soldiers of Cyrus, having killed the guard, 
and meeting with no resistance, advanced to- 
ward the banqueting-hall, where they encoun- 
tered Belshazzar, the ill-fated monarch, and 
slew him with his armed followers.—Babylon 
had suffered much, when it was carried by the 
troops of Cyrus; but other sufferings were to 
come. Cyrus having established his court at 
Susa, Babylon, formerly the seat of empire, was 
thus reduced to the rank of a provincial city ; 
and the inhabitants, who, grown wealthy and 
proud during their empire over the East, could 
ill brook this change of fortune, resolved to 
make an effort towards regaining their former 
power and grandeur. Accordingly, in the 5th 
year of Darius Hystaspes, and 12 years after 
the death of Cyrus, having for several years 
covertly laid in great stores of provisions, and 
every necessary, they openly revolted; which, 
as they might have expected, soon brought upon 
them the armies of Darius. The city a 2d time 
was taken by stratagem, (see Zopyrus,) and 
Darius, when he again became possessed of it, 
gave it up to the plunder of his soldiers. He 
impaled 3,000 of those, who were supposed to 
have been most active in the revolt ; took away 
the gates, and pulled down the walls to the 
height of 50 cubits. During the remainder of 
the reign of Darius, Babylon continued in much 
the same state, in which it was left after the 
siege, But in the succeeding reign another 
blow was struck towards her downfall. Xerxes, 
in his return from his Gr. expedition, partly to 
indemnify himself for his losses, and partly out 
of zeal for the Magian religion, which held 
every kind of image-worship in abhorrence, 
destroyed the temples, and plundered them of 
their-vast wealth, which appears to have been 
hitherto spared, and which must have been in- 
deed prodigious; that in the temple of Belus 
alone amounting, according to Diod. S., to above 
6,000 talents of gold, or about 21 millions ster- 
ling. From this period, Babylon, despoiled of 
her wealth, strength, and various resources, 
was in no condition for any more revolts ; and 
it is reasonable to suppose, that, with the deca 

of her power and local advantages, the popula- 
tion also ai decline.: We hear, in fact, no 
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150 years after, when the terror of his name 
or weakness of the place, was such, that i 
made not the slightest pretensions to resistance. 
Alexander, after a short visit to Babylon, pro- 
ceeded on his expedition to India; and, at his 1 
return from thence, finding Babylon more suit- 
able in its situation and resources for the capital 
of his empire than any other place in the East, 
he resolved to fix his residence there, and’ to 
restore it to its former strength and magni- 
ficence. For this purpose, having examined 
the breach, which Cyrus had made in the river, 
and the possibility of bringing it back to its 
former channel through the city, he employed 
10,000 men in the work, and at the same time 
an equal number in rebuilding the temple of 
Belus. An entire stop, however, was put to 
these great undertakings by the death of Alex- 
ander, who here terminated together his might 

projects and his life. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Babylon and the East fell to the lot of 
Seleucus, one of the generals, who divided his 
empire between them. Seleucus, for several 
years, was too much engaged in contention with 
his rivals to pay much attention to Babylon; 
which, still laboring under accumulated evils, 
continued to decline. But what completed its 
downfall, was the building of Seleucia by Se- 
leucus, about 40 miles distant, on a spot more 
favorable for commercial intércourse; the resto- 
ration of Babylon to its ancient natural advan- 
tages appearing perhaps hopeless. This, to- 
gether with the removal of the court, soon 
exhausted Babylon of the little which remained 
of its ancient trade and population. It never 
after revived, but continued, through each suc- 
ceeding age, to make farther advances in its 
progress of depopulation and decay, until nothing 
but the ruins of this once famous city were to 
be found.—It will be interesting to trace the 
successive accounts of those, who have made 
mention of Babylon during this latter period ; 
that is, from the building of Seleucia to its en- 
tire destruction. The Ist of these is Diod. S; 
who wrote about 45 years before the Christian 
era; who relates, that Babylon having fallen 
into the hands of the Parthians, the temples 
were burnt ; much of the remaining part of the 
city demolished; and many of the inhabitants 
sold into slavery. This was about 130 B. (ere 
and, in his own time, 85 years after, he says, 
that the public buildings were destroyed, or 
fallen to decay ; a very small part of the city 
was inhabited; that the greater part of the 
space within the walls was tilled. Strabo, who 
wrote about 70 years after Diod., says, that the 
city was nearly deserted; and the same might 
be applied to it, which was said of Megalopolis 
in Areadia, that the great city was becoming a 
great desert. Q. Curtius, the next in order, 
and who wrote about 60 a. D., is cited by Dr. 
Wells to shew that Babylon “was lessened a 
4th part, in his time ;” who immediately after 
says, that it was reduced to desolation m the 
time of Pliny. Now, besides that this account 
of Q. Curtius is perfectly inconsistent with pre- 
ceding ones, the city must have undergone a 
prodigious decline, and that without any assign- 
able cause, in the short space of 20 years; 
which was about the time intervening between 


Curtius and Pliny, The truthis, that Dr, Wells 
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has mistaken the period referred to by Q.'Cur- | 


tius, which was that of the arrival of Alexander 
at Babylon, whose history he was writing, for 
that in which the historian himself lived. Pliny, 
who lived, as we have seen, about 20 years after 
Q: Curtius, and 70 after Christ, declares that 
Babylon was at that time “decayed, unpeopled, 
and lying waste.” From this time may be said to 
have commenced the ruin of the ruins; whichhas 
heen so complete, that they are with difficulty 
traced: and indeed their exact position has be- 
come a matter of learned dispute. Paus. about 
the middle of the 2d cent. says, that of Babylon, 
the greatest city, which the sun ever saw, there 
was remaining but the walls. And Lucian, about 
the end of the same cent. says, that in a little 
time it would be sought for, and not be found, 
like Nineveh. Jerome, in the 4th cent., gives 
the account of a monk, at that time living in 
Jerusalem, who had been at Babylon, and who 
says that the space occupied by the city, was 
converted into a chase for wild beasts, for the 
kings of Persia to hunt in; the walls having 
been repaired for that purpose. Among more 
recent travellers, the best accounts of the ruins 
of Babylon, are given by Kinneir, Rich, Porter, 
and Buekingham. The ancient city is sup- 

osed to have been situated in what is now the 
Turkish pachalie of Bagdad, near the village of 
Hill or Hella, on the Euphrates. Ruins of va- 
rious kinds are found for many miles around 
this place. Ofthese, one of the most interesting 
is that, which is thought to be the remains of 
the tower of Belus. Mr. Rich, after refuting 
the opinion of Rennell, who places it on the 
eastern side of the river, gives the following ac- 
count of this stupendous ruin, or, as it is called 
by the natives, Birs Nemroud (“ The hill of 
Nimrod.”) “ If any building,” says he, “ may 
be supposed to have left any considerable traces, 
it is certainly the pyramid or tower of Belus; 
which, by its form, dimensions, and the solidity 
of its construction, was well calculated to resist 
the ravages of time, and, if human force had not 
been employed, would, in all probability, have 
remained to the present day in nearly as perfect 
a state as the pyramids of Egypt. Even under 
the dilapidations, which we know it to have un- 
dergone at a very early period, we might rea- 
sonably look for traces of it after every other 
vestige of Babylon had vanished from the face 
of the earth. The whole height of the Birs 
Nemroud above the plain, to the summit of the 
brick wall on its top, is 235 feet. The brick 
wall itself; which stands on the edge of the sum- 
mit, and was undoubtedly the face of another 
stage, is 37 feet high. In the side of the pile, 
a little below the summit, is very clearly to be 
seen part of another brick wall, precisely resem- 
pling the fragment, which crowns the summit, 
but which still encases and supports its part of 
themound. This is clearly indicative of another 
stage, of greater extent. The masonry is infi- 
nitely superior to any thing of the kind, which 
I have ever seen; and, leaving out of the ques- 
tion any conjecture relative to the original des- 
tination of this ruin, the first impression made 
by the sight of it is, that it was a solid pile, 
composed in the interior of unburnt brick, and 
perhaps earth or rubbish ; that it was constructed 
in preceding stages, and faced with fine burnt 
brick, having inseriptions on them, laid in a 
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very thin layer of lime cement; and that it was 
reduced by violence to its present ruinous con- 
dition. The upper stories have been forcibly 
broken down, and fire has been employed as 
an instrument of destruction, though it is not 
easy to say precisely how or why. The facing 
of fine bricks has partly been removed, and 
partly covered by the falling down of the mass, 
which it supported and kept together. The 
Birs Nemroud is in all likelihood at present 
pretty nearly it the state, in which Alex. saw it; 
if we give any credit to the report that 10,000 
men could only remove the rubbish, preparatory 
to repairing it, in 2 months. If indeed it re- 
quired one half of that number to disencumber 
it, the state of dilapidation must have been 
complete. The immense masses of vitrified 
brick, which are seen on the top of the mount, 
appear to have marked its summit since the 
time of its destruction. The rubbish about its 
base was probably in much greater quantities, 
the weather having dissipated much of it in the 
course of so many revolving ages ; and possibly 
portions of the exterior facing of fine brick may 
have disappeared at different periods.”—The 
account of Sir R: K. Porter is also exceedingly 
interesting. As regards the opinion generally 
entertained, that all traces of the walls of Ba- 
bylon had disappeared, it may be remarked that 
Buckingham considers the hill or mound of Al 
Hheimar to be a portion of the ancient wall. 
This mound is about 10 miles east of Hillah. 
It appears to consist of a solid mass of brick 
work, and is of an oval form ; its length being 
from north to south. It is from 80 to 100 feet 
thick at the bottom, and from 70 to 80 high. 
On the summitis a mass of solid wall, about 30 
feet in length by 12 or 15 in thickness; bearing 
marks of being broken and incomplete on every 
side. The bricks obtained from the ruins of 
Babylon are celebrated among antiquaries for 
the inscriptions stamped on them. These in- 
scriptions are in the cuneiform or Babylonian 
character: some 4, and even 7, lines. Grote- 
fend has done much towards decyphering these. 
(Heeren. Ideen, 2, 2,325. Mansford’s Scrip- 
ture Gazetteer, p.58.)——II. A city of Egypt, 
north of Memphis, supposed to have been 
founded by the Persians during the reign of 
Cambyses. A quarter, retaining the name of 
Baboul or Babilòn, in the town of Old Cairo, 
marks its position. ] 

Banyuonta, I. a large provinee of Assyria, 
of which Babylon was the capital. The inha- 
bitants shook off the Assyrian yoke, and after- 
wards became very powerful. [ Herod. (1, 193.) 
gives the following account of the fertility of 
Babylonia :—* All the country about Babylon 
is, like Egypt, divided by frequent canals; of 
which the largest is navigable, and, beginning 
at the Euphrates, has a south-eastern direction, 
and falls into the river Tigris, on which the city 
of Nineveh formerly stood. No part of the 
known world produces so good wheat; but the 
vine, olive, and fig-tree, they do not even at- 
tempt to cultivate. Yet, in recompense, it 
abounds so much in corñ, as to yield at all 
times 200 fold, and even 300 fold, when it is 
most fruitful. Wheat and barley carry a blade 
full 4 digits in breadth; and though I well 
know to what a surprising height millet and 
sesame grow in those parts, k shall þe silent in 
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that particular ; because I am well assured that 
what has already been related concerning other 
fruits, is far more credible to those, who have 
never been at Babylon. They use no other oil 
than such as is drawn from sesame. The palm- 
tree grows over all the plain; and the greater 
part bears fruit, with which they make bread, 
wine, and honey.” | II. The surname of Se- 
leucia, which arose from the ruins of Babylon 
under the successors of Alexander. Plin. 6,26. 

Basyrsa, [a fortified castle near Artaxata, 
where were kept the treasures of Tigranes and 
Artabanus.] Strabo, 11. 

Baccux, the priestesses of Bacchus. 
PD fe 

Baccuanarta, festivals jin honor of Bacchus 
at Rome, the same as the Dionysia of the 
Greeks: see Dionysia. 

Baccuanres, priestesses of Bacchus, who are 
represented at the celebration of the orgies 
almost naked, with garlands of ivy, with a thyr- 
sus and dishevelled hair. Their looks are wild ; 
they utter dreadful sounds, and clash different 
musical instruments together. They are also 
called Thyades and Menades. Ovid, Met.6,592. 
—Horat, Od. 3, 25.—Propert. 3, 21.—Lucan, 
1, 674. 

Baccuripm, a Corinthian family descended 
from Bacchia, daughter of Dionysius. In their 
nocturnal orgies, they, as some report, tore to 
pieces Actzo, son of Melissus, which so enraged 
the father, that before the altar he entreated the 
Corinthians to revenge the death of his son, and 
immediately threw himself into the sea. On 
this the Bacchiade were banished, and went to 
settle in Sicily, between Pachynum and Pelorus. 
Ovid, Met. 5, 407. 

Baccuis or Barus, king of Corinth, succeeded 
his father Prumnides. His successors were 
always called Bacchide, in remembrance of the 
equity and moderation of his reign. The Bac- 
chide increased so much, that they chose one of 
their number to reside among them with regal 
authority. Cypselus overturned this institution, 
by making himself absolute. Strabo, p. 8— 
Paus. 2, 4.— Herod, 5, 92. 

Baccuivum, a small island inthe Ægean sea, 
opposite Phoceea, and near the entrance of the 
Smyrneus Sinus. Plin. 5, 3. 

Baccuius and Brruus, two celebrated gla- 
diators of equal age and strength, who, after 
conquering many competitors, engaged with 
each other, and died of mutual wounds; whence 
the proverb to express equality, Bithus contra 
Pie iia aSuelon: Aug.—Horat. Serm. 1, 
7, 20. 

Baccnus, was son of Jupiter and Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus: [see the end of this 
article.) After she had enjoyed the company 
of Jupiter, Semele was deceived, and perished by 
the artifice of Juno. This goddess, always jea- 
lous of her husband’s amours, assumed ‘the 
shape of Beroe, Semele’s nurse, and persuaded 
Semele that the lover, whom she entertained, 
was not Jupiter, but a false lover, and that, to 
prove his divinity, she ought to beg of him, if 
he really were Jupiter, to come to her bed with 
the same majesty as he courted the embraces 
of Juno. The artifice succeeded, and when Ju- 
piter promised his mistress whatever she asked, 
Semele required him to visit her with all the di- 
vinity of a ae J upiter was unable to violate 
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his oath, and Semele unwilling to retract it} ` 
therefore, as she was a mortal, and unable to 
bear the majesty of Jupiter, she was consumed, 
and reduced to ashes. The child, of which she 
had been pregnant for 7 months, was with dif- 
ficulty saved from the flames, and put in his 
father's thigh, where he remained the full time, 
which he naturally was to have been in his mo- 
ther’s womb. From this circumstance Bacchus 
has been called Bimater. According to some, 
Dirce, anymph of the Achelous, saved him from 
the flames. There are different traditions con- 
cerning the manner of his education, Ovid 
says, that, after his birth, he was brought up by 
his aunt Ino, and afterwards entrusted to the 
care of the nymphs of Nysa. Lucian supposes 
that Mercury carried him, as soon as born, to 
the nymphs of Nysa; and Apoll. Rh. says that 
he was carried by Mercury to a nymph in the 
island of Eubæa, whence he was driven by the 
power of Juno, who was the chief deity of the 
place. Some support that Naxus can boast of 
the place of his education, under the nymphs, 
Philia, Coronis, and Clyda. Paus. relates a 
tradition, which prevailed in the town of Brasiz 
in Peloponnesus; and accordingly mentions, 
that Cadmus, as soon as he heard of his daugh- 
ter’s amours, shut her up, with her child lately 
born, in a coffer, and exposed them on the sea. 
The coffer was carried safe by the waves to the 
coast of Brasie ; but Semele was found dead, 
and the child alive. Semele was honored with 
a magnificent funeral, and Bacchus properly 
educated. This diversity of opinions shews that 
there were many of the same name. Diod. S. 
speaks of 3, and Cic. of a great number ; but 
among them all, the son of Jupiter and Semele 
seems to have obtained the merit of the rest. 
Bacchus is the Osiris of the Egyptians, and his 
history is drawn from the Egyptian traditions 
concerning that ancient king. Bacchus as- 
sisted the gods in their wars against the 
giants, and was cut to pieces; but the son 
of Semele was not then born: this tradi- 
tion, therefore, is taken from the history of 
Osiris, who was killed by his brother Typho, 
and the worship of Osiris has been introduced 
by Orpheus into Greece, under the name of 
Bacchus. In his youth he was taken asleep in 
the island of N axos, and carried away by some 
mariners whom he changed into dolphins, ex- 
cept the pilot, who had expressed some concern 
at his misfortune. His expedition into the east 
is celebrated. He marched, at the head of an 
army, composed of men as well as women, all 
inspired with divine fury, and armed with thyrsi, 
cymbals, and other musical instruments. The 
leader was drawn in a chariot by a lion and 
tiger, and was accompanied by Pan and Silenus, 
and all the satyrs. His conquests were easy, 
and without bloodshed; the people easily sub- 
mitted, and gratefully elevated to the rank of a 
god, the hero who taught them the use of the 
vine, cultivation of the earth, and manner of 
making honey. Amidst his benevolence to 
mankind, he was relentless in punishing all 
want of respect to his divinity ; and the punish- 
ment which he inflicted on Pentheus, Agave, 
Lycurgus, &c. is well known. He has received the 
name of Liber, Bromius, Lyeus, Evan, Thyo- 
næus, Psilas, &c. which are mostly derived from 
the places, where he received adoration, or from 
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the ceremonies observed in his festivals. As 
he was the god of wine and drinkers, he is {ge- 
nerally represented crowned with vine and ivy- 
leaves, with a thyrsus in his hand. His figure 
is that of an effeminate young man, to denote 
the joys, which commonly prevail at feasts; and 
sometimes that of an old man, to teach us that 
wine, taken immoderately, will enervate us, con- 
sume our health, render us loquacious and child- 
ish like old men, and unable to keep secrets. 
The panther is sacred to him, because he went 
in his expedition covered with the skin of that 
beast. The magpye is also his favorite bird, 
because in triumphs people were permitted to 
speak with boldness and liberty. Bacchus is 
sometimes represented like an infant, holding 
a thyrsus and clusters of grapes with a horn. 
He often appears naked, and riding on the 
shoulders of Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, 
who was his foster-father. He also sits on a 
celestial globe, bespangled with stars, and is 
then the same as the Sun or Osiris of Egypt. 
The festivals of Bacchus, generally called Orgies, 
Bacchanalia, or Dionysia, were introduced into 
Greece from Egypt by Danaus and his daughters. 
The infamous debaucheries, which arose from 
the celebration of those festivals, is well known: 
(see Dionysia.) The amours of Bacchus are 
not numerous. He married Ariadne, after she 
had been forsaken by Theseus in the island of 
Naxos; and by her he had many children, 
among whom were Ceranus, Thoas, Œnopio, 
Tauropolis, &e. According to some, he was 
the father of Hymenzus, whom the Athenians 
made the god of marriage. The Egyptians 
sacrificed pigs to him before the doors of their 
houses. ‘The fir-tree, yew-tree, fig-tree, ivy, and 
vine, were sacred to him ; and the goat was ge- 
nerally sacrificed to him, on account of the great 
propensity of that animal to destroy the vine. 
According to Pliny, he was the first, who ever 
wore a crown. His beauty is compared to that 
of Apollo, and, like him, he is represented with 
fine hair, loosely flowing down his shoulders, 
and he is said to possess eternal youth. Some- 
times he has horns, either because he taught 
the cultivation of the earth with oxen, or be- 
cause Jupiter, his father, appeared to him in 
the deserts of Libya under the shape of a ram, 
and supplied his thirsty army with water. Bac- 
chus went down to hell to recover his mother, 
whom Jupiter willingly made a goddess, under 
thename of Thyone. The 3 persons of the name 
of Bacchus, whom Diod. S. mentions, are 1. the 
one who conquered the Indies, and is surnamed 
the bearded Bacchus; 2. a son of Jupiter and 
Proserpina, who was represented with horns ; 
3. the son of Jupiter and Semele, called the Bac- 
chus of Thebes. Those mentioned by Cic. are, 
a son of Proserpina; of Nisus, who built Nysa; 
of Caprius, who reigned in the Indies; of Ju- 
piter and the Moon ; of Thyone and Nisus.— 
[The worship of Bacchus is evidently of Indian 
origin. In order, however, to reach the soil of 
Greece, it had to traverse other countries, Upper 
Asia, Pheenicia, Egypt, and Thrace ; and, in 
its march, its fabulous legends became enlarged, 
and variously modified. It is impossible to 
deny the identity of Bacchus with Osiris. The 
birth of Bacchus, drawn living from the womb 
of Semele, after she had perished beneath the 
fires of Jove, and his strange translation to the | 
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‘thigh of the monarch of Olympus, bear the 


impress of oriental imagery. When he escapes 
from his mother’s womb, an ivy branch springs 
forth from a column to cover him with its shade, 
(Eurip. Phen, 658.) and the ivy was in Egypt 
the plant of Osiris. (Plut. de Is. et Os. 365= 
7,442. R.) In like manner, the coffin of the 
Egyptian deity is shaded by the plant erica, 
which springs suddenly from the ground and 
envelopes it, (ibid.} Bacchus and Osiris both 
float on the waters in a chest or ark. They have 


| both for one of their symbols the head of a bull; 


and hence Bacchus is styled Bougenes by Plut. 
—It is equally impossible not to recognise in 
Bacchus the Schiva of India, as well as the 
Lingam his symbol. (Rhode, Religivse Bildung, 
§c. der Hindus, 2, 232.) If we wish to call 
etymology to our aid, we shall be struck with 
the resemblance, which Dionysus, (Asdyvcos,) the 
Gr. name of Bacchus, bears to Dionichi, ( Deva- 
Nicha,) a surname of Schiva. (Langlés, Rech. 
Asiatiques, 1, 278.—Creuzer’s Symb. 1, 148.) 
An analogy may also be traced between the 
Gr. term wags, “thigh,” and the Indian Merow, 
“the mountain of the Gods.’ One of the sym- 
bols of Bacchus is an equilateral triangle; this 
is also one of Schiva’s. The two systems of 
worship have the same obscenities, the same em- 
blems of the generative power. (Asias, Res. 8, 50.) 
Schiva is represented, in the Hindoo mythology, 
as assuming the form of a lion during the great 
battle of the gods. He seizes the monster, 
which attacks him, and assails him with his 
teeth and fangs, while Dourga pierces him with 
his lance. The same exploit is attributed, in 
the Gr. mythology, to Bacchus, under the same 
form, against the giant Rhetus. (Hor. Carm. 
2,19, 23.) Rhotum retorsisti leonis Unguibus 
horribilique mala. The manner, in which the 
worship of Bacchus came into Greece, probably 
by means of several successive migrations, 
through regions widely remote, will ever remain 
an enigma of difficult solution. The Greeks, 
indeed, made Thebes the birth-place of this 
deity ; but this proves nothing for the fact of his 
Grecian origin. Thebes, in Beotia, was the 
centre of the Cadmean-Asiatic mythology: a 
god, whose worship came to the rest of the 
Greeks out of Thebes, was for them a deity 
born in Thebes; and hence arose the legend of 
the Theban origin of Bacchus. (Butim. Mythol. 
1, 5.) So, when the Greek mythology makes 
Bacchus to have gone on an expedition to Asia, 
and to have conquered India, it merely reverses 
the order of events, and describes, as the victo- 
rious progress of a Grecian deity, what was in 
reality the course, which the religion of an 
Oriental deity took, from the East to the West. 
(Kanne, Myth. der Griechen, § 31.) In the 
Anti-Symbolik of Voss, (p. 65.) we have an ex- 
cellent history of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Bacchus into Greece, and its progress in 
that country, from the 20th to the 60th Olymp. 
We find this worship making its first appear- 
ance in the mysteries of Samothrace ; furnish- 
ing to the Ionian school Pheenician elements ; 
enriching itself with ideas of Asiatic origin by 
means of the extension of commerce ; mingling 
with the commencements of Grecian philosophy 
in their very cradle; presenting Lydian and 
Phrygian additions as a primitive basis; giving 
an occult meaning to the pan games at 
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Olympia; carrying back into Egypt, under the | 


reign of Psammetichus, along with Milesian 
colonies, and enriched with immense develope- 
ments, what the Egyptian colonies had once 
carried into Greece; identifying itself with the 
Orphic doctrine, but remaining always an object 
of suspicion and aversion, and contemned by 
the wise in the days of Xenophanes and Hera- 
clitus, as it had been a long time before pro= 
scribed by kings, and rejected by communities. 
The fables, of which Bacchus is made the hero, 
—the rites, which these fables elucidated, rites 
bearing at one time the impress of profound 
sadness, at another of frantic joy, and by turns 
bloody and licentious, mournful and frantic, 
never became part of the Gr. system of religion, 
Wherever they announced themselves, they ex- 
cited only horror and dread. The sufferings 
and destruction of various dynasties attach 
themselves to their frightful and sudden ap- 
pearance. Agave rends in pieces her son Pen- 
theus. Ino precipitates herself into the sea 
with Melicerta in her arms. The daughters 
of Minyas, becoming furious, commit horrible 
murder, and undergo a hideous metamorphosis. 
The language of the poets, who relate to us 
these fearful traditions, is sombre and mysteri- 
ous in its character, and bears evident marks of 
a sacerdotal origin. The philosophic Euripides, 
as well as Ovid, (who expresses himself with so 
much lightness in reference to other legends, ) 
appear, in describing the death of Pentheus, to 
partake of the sanguinary joy, ferocious irony, 
and fanaticism of the Bacchantes. One would 
feel tempted to say, that the sacerdotal spirit 
had triumphed over these incredulous poets, and 
that after the lapse of 10 cent. the frenzy of the 
ancient orgies had affected their senses, and 
troubled their reason. In the age of Homer 
these mournful recitals were either unknown, or 
treated with disdain ; for he speaks only once of 
Bacchus, on occasion of the victory, which he 
gained over Lycurgus, (Jd 6, 130. Od. 24. 74.) 
and the scholiasts express their surprise that the 
poet, after having thus placed Bacchus among 
the divinities of Olympus, makes him take no 
part in the subjects, which divide them. The 
Gr. spirit, therefore, renounced, at an early pe- 
riod, every attempt to modify this so heteroge- 
neous a conception. Constant, dela Religion, 2, 
419. 

Baccuyttnrs, [a lyric poet of Ceos, nephew 
to Simonides. He flourished about 450 B. c. 
and was regarded as one of the most celebrated 
poets of his day. Bacchylides shared with 
Pindar the favor of king Hiero, and the suffrages 
of the Syracusan court. He wrote in the Doric 
dialect, and exercised his powers in various 
kinds of poetic composition, Hymns, Dithy- 
rambics, Peeans, Erotic strains, &c. Many frag- 
ments of his pieces occur in Plut., Dionys. H., 
Athen,, Clem. Alex., and particularly in Stob. 
All are marked by deep feeling, and dignity of 
language, especially the Hymn to Peace, and 
the Dithyrambic in praise of wine, preserved 
by Athen. (2, 10.) The fragments of Baechy- 
hdes are found in the collections of Neander, 
H. Steph., Orsini, and Brunck. A more com- 
plete ed. of them was published by C. F. Neua, 
Berlin, 1822. 8vo. Schsl/, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1, 287, 
=—Mohnike, Lat. der Gr. und R. 336.] 

BacEnis, T i in Germany, generally 
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supposed to be a part of the Hercynia Silva, ` 


and to have been situate in the vicinity of the 
Fulda, or Vol, which flows into the Visurgis. 
It separated the territories of the Catti from 
those of the Cherusci, and appears to be the 
same with the Buchonia of later writers, Ces, 
B. G. 6, 10. Mannert, 3, 183, 417.] 

Bacrra, [the capital of Bactria, on the river 
Bactrus, a tributary of the Oxus; now Balkh, 
in the country of the Usbeck Tatars ; likewise 
called Zariaspe and Zariaspa, (Plin. 6, 16.) 
This place has been a rendezvous of caravans 
from the remotest antiquity, and at this point it 


| is probable that commerce united Eastern and 


Western Asia. To this place the natives of 
Little Thibet, which Herod. and Ctes. call 
Northern India, brought the valuable woollens 
of their country, and likewise the gold, which 
they procured from the great desert of Cobi. 
The tales, which they told to the Western 
Asiatics of these wonderful regions, might be 
a little exaggerated, or perverted through the 
medium of an interpreter. (Lony’s Anc. Geogr. 
13.—Heeren, Ideen, 1, 3, 408.)—On the origin 
of the Bactrians and their connexion with the 
great Zend race, see Rhode, Heilige Sage der 
Baktrer, &e. 60.] 

Bacrria and Bacrriana, [a country of Asia, 
bounded by Aria on the west, the mountains of ` 
Paropamisus on the south; the Emodi montes 
on the east ; and Sogdiana on the north. Bac- 
triana now belongs to the kingdom of the 
Afghauns or Caubulistan. Its proximity to 
Northern India, and the possession of a large 
river, the Oxus, with fertile lands, made it, in 
very remote ages, the centre of Asiatic com- 
merce, and the point of union for all the natives 
of this vast continent: (see Bactra.) It would 
seem, also, in very early times, to have been the 
seat of a powerful empire long prior to that of 
the Medes or Persians. (Bahr, ad Ctes. 93.) 
—This country became remarkable at a later 
age for the Greek kingdom, which was founded 
in it. The Bactrian kingdom arose almost at 
the same time with the Parthian, a. D. 254; yet 
the mode of its origin was not only different, 
(for it was here the Gr. governor himself who 
made himself independent, and therefore had 
Gregians for his successors,) but also the dura- 
tion, which was much less. Solitary fragments 
of the history of this kingdom have hardly been 
preserved ; which yet seems at one time to have 
extended to the banks of the Ganges, and borders 
of China. The founder of this kingdom was 
Diodatus or Theodotus I. (x. c. 254;) as he broke 
from the Syrian sway in the time of Antiochus I. 
He appears to have been master of Sogdiana 
as well as Bactria. He also threatened Par- 
thia, but after his death (x. c. 243,) his son 
and successor, Theodotus IT., closed a peace and 
alliance with Arsaces II., but was deprived of 
the throne by Euthydemus of Magnesia, about 
B. ©. 221. The attack of Antiochus the Great, 
after the termination of the Parthian war, was 
directed against him, but ended in a peace, in 
which Enthydemus, on giving up his elephants, 
retained his crown, and a marriage between his 
son Demetrius and a daughter of Antiochus wag 
agreed on. Demetrius, although he was a great 
conqueror, appears not to have been king of 
Bactria, but of Northern India and Malabar, of 
which countries the history is now closely cons 
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nected with that of Bactria, though all the ac- 
counts are but fragmentary. To the throne of 
Bactria Menander succeeded, who extended his 
conquests to Serica, as Demetrius established 

is dominion in India, where, about this time, 
(perhaps as a consequence of the expedition of 
Antiochus III. g. c. 205,) there appear to have 
been several Gr. states. Menander was fol- 
lowed, about B. c. 181, by Eucratidas, under 
whom the Bactrian kingdom acquired its 
paet extent; for, after defeating the Indian 
king Demetrius, who had attacked him, he, 


n with the assistance of the Parthian conqueror 


Mithridates, (Arsaces VI.,) took India from 
Demetrius, and annexed it to the Bactrian 
kingdom, s. c. 148. He was, however, on his 
return, murdered by his son, who is probably 
the Eucratidas, who is afterwards named. He 
was the ally and chief adviser of the expedition 
of Demetrius II. of Syria against the Par- 
thians s. c. 142, was, therefore, on the victo- 
rious resistance of Arsaces VI., robbed of a part 
of his territory, and soon after overpowered by 
the nomadic nations of Middle Asia; on which 
the Bactrian kingdom became, as such, extinct, 
and Bactria itself, with the other countries on 
this side the Oxus, became a booty to the Par- 
thians. (Bayer, Hist. Regni Gr. Bactr. Pe- 
trop. 1738, 4to—Heeren’s Ance. History, p.315.] 

Bacrrus, [a river of Bactria, running into 
the Oxus. It flowed by the capital, and is 
supposed to be the Dehash.] 

[ Bacunrius, a river of Pannonia, in the vi- 
cinity of Sirmium; now Bossut. | 

Bapra, [a town of Hispania Betica, sup- 
posed to be the present Badajoz.  Mannert, 
1, 447.— Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. 1, 67.] 

Bavuunennz Lucus, a place in the country 
of the Frisii, where 900 Romans were killed. 
Tacit. Ann. 4,73. [The position of this grove 
is altogether uncertain. Mannert, 3, 446. | 

Buia Lex, I. was enacted for the election of 
4 pretors every other year. Liv. 40. II. An- 
other law by M. Bæbius, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, which forbade the division of the lands, 
whilst it substituted a yearly tax to be paid by 
the possessors, and to be divided among the 
people. Appian, l. 

Batis, a river of Spain, from which a part 
of the country has received the name of Be- 
tica. [Its sources were surrounded by the 
chain of Mons Orospeda, At its mouth was 
the island of Tartessus, the name of which was 
anciently also applied to the river, previous to 
that of Betis. The inhabitants of the country 
called this river Cirtium and Cirtis, and the 
Arabians Ciritus, derived, as is supposed, from 
the oriental term Kiriath, a town, and denoting 
the river of towns, from the great number of 
those, which it watered. Its modern name, 
Guadalquiver, is a corruption from the Moorish 
Wadi-al-Kibir, “ the Great River.” ] 

[ Bagisrina, a town of Media, south-west of 
Ecbatana, at the foot of the mountains, where 
the Gyndes rises. Here was an ancient monu- 
ment, supposed to be that of Semiramis. | 

Bacoas and Bacosas, I. an Egyptian eunuch 
in the court of Artaxerxes Ochus, so powerful 
that nothing could be done without his consent. 
He led some troops against the Jews, and pro- 
faned their temple. He poisoned Ochus, gave 
his flesh to cats, zand made knife-handles. with 
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his bones, because he had killed |the god Apis. 
He placed on the throne Arses, the youngest of 
the slaughtered prince’s children, and afterwards 
put him to death. He was at last killed B. c. 
335, by Darius Codomanus, whom, after raising 
to the crown, he had attempted to poison. 
Diod, S. 16, 17. II. Another, greatly es- 
teemed by Alexander. He was the cause, that 
one of the satraps was put to death by the most 
excruciating torments. Curt. 10, 1.— Plut. 
Alex.—The name of Bagoas occurs very fre- 
quently in the Persian history ; and it seems 
that most of the eunuchs of the monarchs of 
Persia were generally known by that appel 
lation. 

Baarinas, [I. a river of Africa, flowing be- 
tween Utica and Carthago, in former days, 
though at present, their situation, as regards it, 
is materially altered. It makes encroachments 
on the sea like the Nile, and hence its ancient 
mouth is now circumscribed by mud, and þe- 
come a large navigable pond: see Carthago 
and Utica. II. A river of inner Africa, rising 
in a mountain named Asargala, a little to the 
west of the meridian of Carthage. Manner‘, 
10, 2, 605.] 

Bara, [a city of Campania, on a small bay 
west of Neapolis, opposite Puteoli. It was orb 
ginally a village, but the numerous advantages 
of its situation soon rendered it much frequented 
and famous. Its foundation is ascribed in my- 
thology to Baius, one of the companions of 
Ulysses. The canse of the rapid increase of 
Baie lay in the fruitfulness of the surrounding 
country, beauty of its own situation, rich supply 
of shell and other fish, which the adjacent wa- 
ters afforded, and, above all, in the hot mineral 
springs, which flowed from the neighbouring 
mountains, and formed a chief source of attrac- 
tion to invalids. (Flor. 1, 16.—Phn. 31, 2.— 
Senec. Ep. 51.—Joseph. A. J. 18, 14.— Cassiod. 
9,6.) Baie was first called Aque Cumana, 
Numerous villas graced the surrounding coun- 
try, and many were likewise built on artificial 
moles, extending a great distance into the sea. 
It is now, owing to earthquakes and inundations 
of the sea, a mere waste compared with what it 
once was. The modern name is Baia. Many 
remains of ancient villas may be seen under 
the water. “The bay of Baiæ is a semicir- 
cular recess, just opposite the harbour of Poz- 
zuolo, and about 3 miles distant from it. It is 
lined with ruins, the remains of the villas and 
baths of the Romans; some advance a consider- 
able way out, and, though now under the waves, 
are easily distinguishable in fine weather. The 
taste for building in the waters, and encroach- 
ing on the sea, to which Horace alludes, is ex- 
emplified in a very striking manner all along 
this coast.” “ The present unwholesomeness of 
Baiæ and its bay, if real, must be ascribed 
partly to the streams and sources, once collected 
on the hills behind it in aqueducts and reser- 
voirs, now spreading and oozing down the decli- 
vities, and settling in the hollows below. Ina 
warm climate all stagnant water becomes putrid 
during the hot months.” Class, Tour, 2, 406, 
Eustace, 3, 14.] 

BALANEA, [a town of Syria, north of Aradus; 
now Belnias.| Plin. 5, 24) 

Baxsinus, I. an admirer of Agna, mentioned 


by Horace (Serm, 1, 3, 40.) re II, A Romany 
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who, after governing provinces with credit and 
honor, assassinated the Gordians and seized the 
purple. He was some time after murdered by 
his soldiers, a. D. 238. 

Barsus, a mountain of Africa, [between the 
town of Clupea and the sea,] famous for the 
retreat of Masinissa, after he had fought a battle 
against Syphax. 

BALEARES, [a name applied anciently to the 
islands of Majorca and Minorca, off the coast 
of Spain.]| The word is derived from €éadcw, 
to throw, because the inhabitants were expert 
archers and slingers, besides great pirates. We 
are told by Florus, that the mothers never gave 
their children breakfast, before they had struck 
with an arrow a certain mark in a tree. [The 
Greeks called them Gymnesie, either because, 
according to Diod. S., the inhabitants were 
yogya, naked, in summer, or because, according 
to Hesych., they went to battle armed only with 
a sling. They were reduced by Metellus, hence 
surnamed Balearicus, a. u.c. 631, By many, 
Ebusus, now Ivica, is ranked with the Baleares, 
according to the authority of Vitr. The larger 
of these islands was called Balearis Major, Ma- 
jorca, and the smaller, Balearis Minor, Minorca. 
In the former was Palma, which still retains the 
name. In the latter was Portus Magonis, so 
called by the Carthaginians from Mago, one of 
their generals, now slightly corrupted into Port 
Mahon.| 

Batnem, (baths,) were very numerous at 
Rome, private as well as public. In the ancient 
times simplicity was observed, but in the age 
of the emperors they became expensive: they 
were used after walking, exercise, or labor, and 
deemed more necessary than luxurious. Under 
the emperors it became so fashionable to bathe, 
that without this the meanest of the people 
seemed to be deprived of one of the necessaries 
of life. There were certain hours of the day 
appointed for bathing, and a small piece of 
money admitted the poorest, as well as most 
opulent. In the baths there were separate 
apartments for the people to dress and undress ; 
and, after they had bathed, they commonly co- 
vered themselves, the hair was plucked out of 
the skin, and the body rubbed with a pumice- 
stone, and perfumed to render it smooth and 
fair. The Roman emperors generally built 
baths, and all endeavored to eclipse each other 
in the magnificence of the building. It is said 
that Dioclesian employed 40,000 Christian slaves 
in building his baths; and when they were 
finished, he destroyed all the workmen. Alex. 
Severus first permitted the people to use them 
in the night, and he himself often bathed with 
the common people. For some time both sexes 
bathed promiscuously and without shame, and 
the edicts of the emperors proved abortive for a 
while in abolishing that indecent custom, which 
gradually destroyed the morals of the people. 
They generally read in bathing, and we find 
many compositions, written in the midst of this 
luxurious enjoyment. 

Banta, a town of Apulia, [south-east of 
Venusia,] whence Bantinus. Horat. Od. 3, 
4, 15. 

L. Bants, a gallant youth of Nola, whom 
Hannibal found, after the battle of Canne, al- 
most dead, among the heap of slain. He was 
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he resolved to betray his country to so generous 
an enemy. Marcellus, the Roman general, 
heard of it, and rebuked Bantins, who continued 
firm and faithful to the interest of Rome. Liv. 
35, 15. 

Barrx, I. the priests of Cotytto, the goddess 
of lasciviousness and debauchery at Athens. 
Her festivals were celebrated in the night; and 
so infamous and obscene was the behaviour of 
the priests, that they disgusted even Cotytto 
herself. The name is derived from Béarew, to 
wash, because the priests bathed themselves in 
the most effeminate manner. Juv. 2, 91.—— 
II. A comedy of Eupolis, in which men were 
introduced dancing on the stage, with all the 
indecent gestures of common prostitutes. 

Barz, a people of Colchis and Iberia, which 
burnt the bodies of their friends, who died by 
disease, but gave to the fowls of the air such as 
fell in war. Athan, H. A. 10, 22. 

Barirurum, a deep and obscure gulf at 
Athens, where criminals were thrown. [It 
had sharp spikes at the top to prevent escape, 
and others at the bottom to pierce and lacerate 
the offender. By the Gr. writers it is used to 
signify “ perdition, endless or hopeless misery,” 
and likewise “a wicked wretch, who merits the 
punishment of the barathrum.’’] 

BARBĂXRI, [a name applied by the Greeks to 
all nations but their own. The term is derived 
by Damm from £Ze, but with the g inserted, 
and the initial consonant repeated, in order to 
express to the ear the harsh pronunciation of 
a foreigner. Others derive it from the harsh 
sound Bae Bae. We are informed by Drusius, 
that the Syriac bar means, without, extra. The 
word signified in general with the Greeks no 
more than foreigner, The Romans sometimes 
imitate, in this respect, the Gr. usage. Plau- 
tus, who introduces Gr. characters in his pieces, 
has Barbaria for Italia, Burbarice urbes for 
iale, and styles Nevius, the Lat. poet, poċta 
Barbarus.—As to the term Barbarus, (Béebagos,) 
it may not be amiss to remark, that, notwith- 
standing the etymologies already adduced, the 
true root must very probably be looked for in 
the language of Egypt. The natives of this 
country gave the appellation of Barbar to the 
rude,and uncivilized tribes in their vicinity, 
(Herod. 2, 158.) and the Greeks would seem to 
have borrowed it from them in a similar sense, 
and with the ‘appendage of a Gr. termination. 
The Sinus Barbaricus occurs on the coast of 
ancient Africa, a little below the mouth of the 
Sinus Arabicus, and in this same quarter, ex- 
tending as far as the promontory of Rhapton, 
we find a tract of country called Barbaria. 
(Berk. ad Steph. B) So also the root obtained 
from this quarter was styled Rha Barbaricum, 
(Rhubarb,) in contra-distinction to the Rha 
Ponticum, obtained by the commerce of the 
Euxine. These names, in so remote a part of 
the ancient world, could never have been more 
generally applied. They must be traced to 
Meroe and Egypt. Nor should it be omitted, 
that this very point furnishes us with an argu- 
ment for the early communication between the 
Egyptians, and the natives of India. In the 
oldest Hindoo works, the appellation of Barbara, 
(in Sanscrit Warwara,) is given to a race 
in southern Asia, who were subdued by Wiswa- 


sent back mee Ny great humanity, on which | mitra, Ritter, Erdkunde, 1, 995.] 
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-< BARBARYA, [the name given in the Peripl. 
of the Erythr. Sea, to a part of the coast of 
Africa; now Ajan ; otherwise called Azania. 
See Barbari. 

Barsaricus Sinus: see Barbari. ] 

Barce or Barca, [I. a desert country, con- 
taining only a few fertile spots, on the north- 
ern coast of Africa, from the Syrtis Major as 
far as Egypt. Its modern name is still Barca. 


_ The country is at present a Turkish province, 


under a sandgiak in the town of Barca. The 
ancient Cyrenaica formed, strictly speaking, a 
part of this region. II. A city of Cyrenaica 
in Africa, erroneously confounded with Ptole- 
mais by many writers, both ancient and mo- 
dern. Mannert, Thrige, and others have fully 
refuted this erroneous position; and the matter 
is now placed beyond all doubt by the ocular 
testimony of Della Cella and Pacho. (Voy. 
dans la Marmarique .et la Cyrénaique, par 
Pacho, p. 175.) According to Herod. (4, 160.) 
the city of Barca was founded by the brothers 
of Arcesilaus, the 4th king of Cyrene; while, 
on the other hand, Steph. B. makes it to have 
been built by Perseus, Zacynthus, Aristomedo, 
and Lycus. These 2 contradictory traditions 
are perhaps only so in reality, since the found- 
ers named by Steph. may be none other than 
the brothers of Arcesilaus, to whom Herod. al- 
ludes. St. Jerome affirms, (Zp. ad Dard.,) that 
Barca was the ancient capital of a Libyan 
tribe. From this latter authority and some 
others, the opinion has been formed, and per- 
haps correctly enough, that the Greeks were 
not the founders of Barca, but only enlarged it 
by a colony, and that the place was of Libyan 
origin. (Pacho, Voyage, &c. 176.) Barca suf- 
fered severely from the death of Arcesilaus, and 
the cruelties inflicted by Pheretrima are men- 
tioned by Herod. (4, 202.) The Barcean cap- 
tives were sent to Egypt, and from thence to 
king Darius, and by his command were settled 
in a district of Bactria, which they afterwards 
called by the name of their native country. 
(Herod. 4,204.) A more severe blow, however, 
was struck by the Ptolemies in a later age, 
when they became masters of Pentapolis or 
Cyrenaica. They founded a new city on the 
spot, where the port of Barca had stood, and 
called it Ptolemais. The increase of this place 
caused the city of Barca to decline, and its in- 
habitants became at length only noted for their 
robberies. (Pacho, l.e. 177.) III. A dis- 
trict of Bactria, where the Barcæan captives 
were settled by Darius, see No. II.] 

Barcna, the surname of a noble family at 
Carthage, of which Annibal and Amilcar were 
descended. By means of their bribes and in- 
fluence, they excited a great faction, which is 
celebrated in the annals of Carthage by the 
name of the Barchinian faction, and at last 
raised themselves to power, and the independent 
disposal of all the offices of trust or emolument 
in the state. Liv. 21,2.9. [The name of this 
family is compared by some with the Hebr. 
Barak, “a flash of lightning,” “ a glittering 
sword.” Gesenius; Gesch. der Hebr. Sprache, 
&c. 229.) ‘ 

Barı, a celebrated sacerdotal order among 
the ancient Gauls, who praised their heroes, 
and published their fame in their verses, or on 
musical instruments, They were so esteemed 
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and respected by the people, that at their sight; 
two armies, who were engaged in battle, laid 
down their arms, and submitted to their orders. 
They censured, as well as commended, the 
behaviour of the people. Lucan, 1,447. [Their 
early history is uncertain. The passage of 
Tacit. (Germ. 7.) is a doubtful reading. Heyne 
does not venture to decide, whether it is bar- 
ditus, as some, who explain it to mean a bard's 
song, maintain, or baritus, which, according to 
Adelung, is the true reading, and signifies 
merely a war-cry. | 

Barcus, a people of Spain, [towards the 
Pyrenees, above the Iberus.] Ziv. 21, 19. 

Barium, a town of Apulia, on the Adriatic, 
in the district of Peuceti, now Bari, remarkable 
for its fish. Horat. Serm. 1,15, 97. 

Barsine and BarsEng, a daughter of Da- 
rius, who married Alex., by whom she had a 
son called Hercules. Cassander ordered her 
and her child to be put to death. Justin, 13, 2. 
15, 2.—arrian. 

Basirfa, [I. an island famous for its amber, 
in the northern ocean. It is supposed by Man- 
uert (3, 301.) to have been the southern extre- 
mity of Sweden, mistaken by the ancients for 
an island, on account of their ignorance of the 
country to the north. According to Pliny, (37, 
2.) Pytheas gave this island the name of Aba- 
lus; and yet, in another place, (4, 13.) he con- 
tradicts himself, and makes it to have been 
called Basilia by the same Pytheas. Il. A 
city on the Rhenus, in the territory of the Rau- 
raci, now Basle. It appears to have been ori- 
ginally an insignificant fortress, and to have 
increased, in the course of time, to a large city. 
By the writers of the middle ages it is called 
Basula. | 

Basu.ipes, I. the father of Herodotus, who, 
with others, attempted to destroy Strattes, tyrant 
of Chios. Herod. 8, 132. II. A family who 
held an oligarchical power at Erythræ. Sérabo, 
14, III. A priest of Mt. Carmel, who fore- 
told many momentous events to Vespasian, 
when he offered sacrifices. Tacit. Hist. 2, 87.— 
Sueton. Vesp. 7. 

Basirius, [I. an eminent father of the 
church, born at Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, A.D. 
326. He is called the Great, to distinguish him 
from other patriarchs of the same name. His 
father had him instructed in the principles of 
polite literature, and he seems, in the first in- 
stance, to have been a professor of rhetoric, and 
a pleader. Induced to visit the monasteries in 
the deserts of Egypt, the austerities of these 
misguided solitaries so impressed his imagina- 
tion, that he himself sought a similar retreat 
in the province of Pontus. He was ordained 
priest by Eusebius, the bishop of his native city, 
on whose death he succeeded to the same dig- 
nity. He is the most distinguished ecclesiastic 
among the Gr. patriarchs. His efforts for the 
regulation of clerical discipline, divine service, 
and standing of the clergy; the number of his 
sermons ; the success of his mild treatment of 
the Arians; and, above all, his endeavours for 
the promotion of monastic life, for which he 
himself prepared vows and rules, observed by 
him, and still remaining in force, prove the 
merits of this holy man. The Gr. church 
honors him as one of its most illustrious patron 
saints, and celebrates his oA Jan, t.—In 
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point of literary and intellectual qualifications, 
Basil excels most of the fathers, his style being 
pure, elegant, and dignified ; and, independ- 
ently of his extensive erudition, he argues 


with more force and closeness, and interprets | 


Scripture more naturally, than other writers of 
his class. [A man whe at once most strongly 
recommends, and most prudently guards, the 
study of the Gentile classics; the chastity of 
whose style evinces that he had himself closely 
studied those masters of eloquence, and the 
sanctity of whose morals proves that he had so 
studied, without contracting a single spot or 
blemish. Sermons by Dr. Jebb, Bp. of Limerick, 
3d ed. 1824. p. 309.]—The best ed. of his works 
is that of the Benedictines, Garnier and Mo- 
rand, Paris, 3 vols. folio, 1721-30. II. An 
archbishop of Seleucia, confounded by some with 
the preceding. He was elevated to the archiepis- 
copal dignity about a. p. 440, and assisted at the 
Council of Constantinople in 448, and in the 
year following at the Council of Ephesus. Here 
he sided with the heterodox party, in denying the 
union ofthe two natures in Christ; a fault, for 
which he afterwards made full apology to the 
Council of Chalcedo, which, in consequence, re- 
admitted him to the communion of the ortho- 
dox. History preserves silence respecting the 
rest of his life, which ended in 458 a.n. Some 
few productions remain, which are generally 
ascribed to him, though there are not wanting 
those, who deny their authenticity. Bibl. Univ. 
3, 478.] 

Bassirevs, [a surname of Bacchus. The 
epithet is derived by Sainte-Croix, (Myst. du 
Pag. 2, 93.) from the Bessi, (Bacco:,). mentioned 
by Herod. (7, 111.) as the priests of the oracle 
of Bacchus, among the Satre, a nation of 
Thrace. Other etymologists deduce the term 
from Baccupi:, a particular kind of garment 
worn in Asia Minor by the females, who cele- 
brated the rites of this god. Bochart makes it 
come from the Hebr. basar, “to gather the 
grapes for the vintage ;” of which De Sacy åp- 
proves. We are inclined, however, to follow 
Creuzer, (Symb. 3, 363.) who states the root to 
be Béeougos or Buccdeiov, a word signifying “a 
fox,” ated found in the Coptic at the present 
day. (Ignat. Rossi, Etym. Ægypt. 35.) Creu- 
zer thinks, that the garment called Baccus, 
mentioned above, derived its name from its 
having superseded the skins of foxes, which the 
Bacchantes previously wore, when celebrating 
the orgies, Compare Suid, Bécocigos: crdank, 
nares Hoadoroy. Hesych.Baccugls: craant. Etym. 
Mag. Myera: Bhooupos ù ardank iad Kupnvainy. 
Consult also Herod, 4,192. The epithet Béz- 
cage occurs twice in the Orphic Hymns, 44, 3. 
51.12] ; 

Bassarľïpes, a name given to the votaries of 
Bacchus, and to Agave by Persius. (1, 101.) 

Bassus Auripws, I. an historian in the age 
of Augustus, who wrote on the Germanic war. 
Quintil. 10, 1. II. Cesius, a lyric poet in 
Nero’s age, to whom Persius addressed his 6th 
Sat. Some of his verses are extant. JII. 
Julius, an orator in the reign of Augustus, 
some of whose orations have been preserved by 
Seneca. 

Basrarnz, [a people, who first inhabited 
that part of European Sarmatia, which corre- 
sponds Lat ° of Poland and Prussia, and 
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| Russians. 
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who afterwards established themselves in the - 


south, to the left and right of the Tyras. The 
are supposed to have been the ancestors of the 
Liv. 40,58.—Ovid, Trist. 2, H ; 
Baravs, [a German nation, which inhabited 
a part of the present Hod/and, especially the 
island called Batavorum Insula, formed by that 
branch of the Rhine, which empties into. the 
sea near Leyden, (Lugdunum. Batavorum,) to- 
gether with the Waal, (Vahalis,) and Meuse, 
(Mosa.) Their territories, however, extended 
much beyond the Waal. Tacitus commends 
their bravery. According to him, they were 


originally the same as the Catti, a. German 


tribe, which had emigrated from their coun- 
try on account of domestic troubles. -This 
must have happened before the time of Casar. 
When Germanicus was about to invade Ger- 
many from the sea, he made their island the 
rendezvous of his fleet. Being subjected by 
the Romans, they served them with such cous 
rage and fidelity, as to obtain the title of friends 
and brethren. They were exempted from tri- 
butes and taxes, and permitted to choose their 
leaders among themselves. Their cavalry was 
particularly excellent. During the reign of 
Vespasian they revolted, under the command of 
Civilis, from the Romans, and extorted from 
them favorable terms of peace. Trajan and 
Hadrian subjected them again. At the end of 
the 3d cent. the Salian Franks obtained pos- 
session of the Insula Batavorum. The Capital 
of the nation was Lugdunum Batavorum, now 
Leyden. | 

Barnos, [a town of Arcadia, near the Alpheus. ] 

Baruyuxus, I.. a beautiful youth of Samos, 
greatly beloved by Polycrates the tyrant, and by 
Anacreo. Horat. E. p. 14, 9. II. Mæcenas 
was also fond of a youth of Alexandria, of the 
same name. Juv. 6, 63. III. The poet, who 
claimed as his own Virgil’s distich, Nocte plint 
tota, &c. bore also the same name; : 

BarracnomyomacnYa, a serio-comic poem; 
ascribed to Homer, and describing the battle 
between the: frogs and mice. It consists of 294 
hexameters. Whether Homer actually wrote 
this poem or not, is still an unsettled point among 
modern critics. The majority, however, incline 
to the opinion, that he was not the author. Thé 
piece would seem to be in reality a parody on 
the manner and language of Homer, and per- 
haps a satire on one of the feuds, which were so 
common among the petty republics of Greece, 
Some ascribe it to Pigres of Caria. Knight, in 
his Proleg. to Homer (ed. Lips. p: 6.) remarks, 
that in the 3d verse mention is made of tablets, 
(dare) on which the poet writes; whence he 
concludes that the author of the piece in ques- 
tion was an Athenian, and not of Asiatic origin, 
because in Asia they wrote on skins, ¿v ipdéoa0. 
In proof of his assertion, he cites Herod. (5,58.) 
He makes also another ingenious observation. 
At v. 291, the morning ery of a cock is alluded 
to as a thing generally known. This circum- 
stance proves, according to Knight, that the 
poem under consideration is not as old as the 
time of Homer; for it is not credible that the 
ancient poets would never have spoken of this 
instinct on the part of the cock, if it had been 
known to them, and it would have been known 
to them, if the cock had been found at that 


period in Greece, This fowl is a native-of Ins 
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dia, and does not appear to have been intro- | 
duced into Greece prior to the 6th cent. s.c. 
It is then found on the money of Samothrace 
and Himera.—The best editions of the Batra- | 
chomyomachia are, that of Ernesti, in the works 
of Homer, 5 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1759, reprinted at | 
Glasgow, 1814; and that of Matthix, Lips. 
1805, 8vo—There is also the ed. of Maittaire, | 
Svo. Lond. 1721,] ad 

Barrišpes, I. a patronymic of Callimachus, 
from his father Battus. Ovid, in Ibin. 53. | 
II. A name given to the people of Cyrene from | 
King Battus. Si. Ital. 3, 253. 

Barris, a girl celebrated by Philetas, the 
elegiac poet. Ovid, Trist. 1.5. | 

Barrus Ist, a Lacedæmonian, who built the | 
town of Cyrene, s.c. 630, with a colony from | 
the island of Thera. He was son of Polymnes- 
tus and Phronime, and reigned in the town, | 
which he had founded, and after death received | 
divine honors. The difficulty, with which he 
spoke, first procured him the name of Battus. 
Herod. 4,155, &e—Paus. 10, 15. The 2d | 
of that name, was grandson to Battus Ist, by 
Arcesilaus. He succeeded his father on the | 
throne of Cyrene, and was surnamed Felix, and 
died 554 Bc. Herod. 4, 159, &c. AT A. 
shepherd of Pylos, who promised Mercury that 
he would not discover his having stolen the 
flocks of Admetus, which Apollo tended. He 
violated his promise, and was turned into a 
pumice-stone. Ovid, Met. 2, 702. 

Bartium, a town of Campania, which as- 
sisted Turnus against Æneas. Ain. 7, 739. 
[The site of this place is fixed, with some diffi- 
dence, by Romanelli, at Paduli, a few miles to 
the east of Benevento, 2, 463.| 

Bavzo, a woman who received Ceres, when 
she sought her daughter all over the world, and 
gave her some water to quench her thirst. Ovid, 
Met. 5, 7.—[ Creuzer, Symb. 4, 465.—Sainte- 
Croix, Recherches, &c. 1,171. with remarks of 
De Sacy. ] ] 

Baucris, an aged old woman of Phrygia, who, 
with her husband Philemo, lived in a small 
cottage, in a penurious manner, when Jupiter 
and Mercury travelled in disguise over Asia. 
The gods came to the cottage, where they re- 
ceived the best things, which it afforded; and 
Jupiter was so pleased with their hospitality, 
that he metamorphosed their dwelling into a 
magnificent temple, of which Baucis and her 
husband were made priests. After they had 
lived happy to an extreme old age, they died 
both at the same hour, according to their re- 
quest to Jupiter, that one might not have the 
sorrow of following the other to the grave. 
Their bodies were changed into trees before the 
doors of the temple. Ovid, Met. 8, 631, Sc. 

Bavrus and Mzvrvs, two stupid and male- 
volent poets in the age of Augustus, who at- 
tacked the superior talents of the contemporary 
writers. Virg. Eci. 3. me ee 

Besr¥cp, a daughter of Danaus, who is said 
to have spared her husband. Most authors, 
however, attribute that character of humanity 
to, Hypermnestra, See Danaides. — 4 

Besrvces and Bssrycu, a nation of Asia 
near Pontus, of Thracian origin, and, according 
to Arrian, descended from Bebryce, They were 
expert in the battle of the cestus, The Argo- 
nauts touched on their coasts in their expedi- 
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tion to Colchis. Apollod. 1.—Strabo, 7, 12. 
[The country was subsequently called Bithynia. 
Gail (Atlas, p. 111.) supposes the name Be- 
bryces to be formed from Be, analogous to Bi, 
and Bryces, synonymous perhaps with Bryges, 
or Phrygians !] 

BrsrycřA, an ancient name of Bithynia, 
[from the Bebryces, who settled there, after 


| passing from Europe.] Strabo, 13, Æn. 5, 373. 


Berpriicum, a small town of Italy between 
Mantua and Cremona; according to Cluv. the 
modern Caneto, a large village on the left of the 


| Oglio. D’Anv. however, makes it to correspond 


with the modern Cividala, on the right side of 
Mannert places it about a mile west 
of the modern town of Bozzolo. This place was 
famous for 2 battles fought within a month of 
eachother. In the Ist, Otho was defeated by 
the generals of Vitellius ; and in the 2d, Vitellius 
by Vespasian, a.p. 69, Tacitus and Sueton. call 
the name of this place Betriacum; but Pliny, 
Juvenal, and later writers, Bebriacum. Tacit, 
Hist. 2, 23. Hist. 3, 15.—Plut. Oth.—Joseph. 
B.J.5, 8.—Plin. 10, 49.— Sueton. Oth. 9.]] 

BrLernantres, a Chaldean, who, from his 
knowledge of astronomy, told Alexander that 
his entering Babylon would be attended with 
fatal consequences to him. Diod. S. 17, 112. 
[He did not give the information directly to the 
king, but communicated it through Nearchus, 
one of Alexander’s friends. ] 

Bevksys, a priest of Babylon, who told Ar- 
baces, governor of Media, that he should reign 
one day in the place of Sardanapalus. His 
prophecy was verified, and he was rewarded by 
the new king with the government of Babylon. 
B.C. 826, | Wessel.ad Diod. S, 2, 24.] 

Bream, a warlike people of ancient Gaul, 
separated from the Celte by the rivers Matrona 
and Sequana. [In the new division of Gallia 
made by Augustus, whose object was to render 
the provinces more equal in extent, the coun- 
tries of the Helvetii and Sequani, which till that 
time were included in Gallia Celtica, were added 
to Gallia Belgica. The Belgæiwere of German 
extraction, and, according to Ces, the most war- 
like of the Gauls. The name Be/ge belongs to 
the Kymric idiom, in which, under the form 
Belgiaidd, the radical of which is Belg, it signi- 
fies “ Warlike.” Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 1. p. 
xxxvii. 

Bexerca, one of the 4 provinces of Gaul near 
the Rhine. [See Gallia.) 

Brreïum, [a canton of Gallia Belgica, from 
which it is distinguished by Ces. (B.e. 5, 24.) 
asa part from the whole, and to which he as- 
signs the Bellovaci,to whom Hirtius adds the 
Atrebates. As the Ambiani were situated be. 
tween the other 2, they must also be included. 
These 3 tribes were the genuine Belgæ.] 

Beuisana, [a Gallic deity, analogous to the 
Minerva of the Romans. Mone, Geschichte des 
Heidenthums im Nordlichen Europa, 2, 419.] 

Benisartus, [one of the greatest generals of 
his time, to whom the emperor Justinian chiefly 
owed the splendor of his reign. Sprung from 
an obscure family in Thrace, Belisarius first 
served in the body-guard of the emperor, soon 
after obtained the chief command of an army 
of 25,000 men, stationed on the Persian fron- 
tiers, and, a.n. 530, gained a complete victory 
over a Persian army not a than 40,000 
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strong. The nextyear, however, he lost a battle 

against the same enemy, who had forced their 
-way into Syria—the only battle, which he lost 
during his whole career. He was recalled from 
the army, and soon became, at home, the support 
of his master. In the year,532, civil commotions, 
proceeding from 2 rival parties, who called them- 
selves the Green and Blue, and who caused great 
disorders in Constantinople, brought the life and 
reign of Justinian in the utmost peril, and Hy- 
patius was already chosen emperor, when Beli- 
sarius, with a small body of faithful adherents, 
restored order. Justinian, with a view of con- 
quering the dominions of Gelimer, king of the 
Vandals, sent Belisarius, with an army of 
15,000 men, to Africa. After 2 victories, he se- 
cured the person and treasures of the Vandal 
king. Gelimer was led in triumph through 
the streets of Constantinople, and Justinian or- 
dered a medal to be struck, with the inscription 
Belisarius Gloria Romanorum, which has de- 
scended to our times. By the dissensions ex- 
isting in the royal family of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, Justinian was induced to attempt the re- 
duction of Italy and Rome under his sceptre. 
Belisarius vanquished Vitiges, king of the Goths, 
made him prisoner at Ravenna, (a.D. 540,) and 
conducted him, together with many other Goths, 
to Constantinople. The warin Italy against the 
Goths continued ; but Belisarius, not being suf- 
ficiently supplied with money and troops by the 
emperor, demanded his recall, (a.p. 548.) He 
afterwards commanded in the war against the 
Bulgarians, whom he conquered in the year 
559. On his return to Constantinople, he was 
accused of having taken part in a conspiracy. 
But Justinian was convinced of his innocence, 
and is said to have restored to him his property 
and dignities, of which he had been deprived. 
Belisarius died a.p. 565. His history has been 
much colored by the poets, and particularly by 
Marmontel, in his otherwise admirable politico- 
philosophical romance. According to his narra- 
tive, the emperor caused the eyes of the hero to be 
struck out, and Belisarius was compelled to beg his 
bread in the streets of Constantinople. Other 
writers say, that Justinian had him thrown into a 
prison, which is still shewn under the appellation 
of the Tower of Belisarius. From this Tower 
he is reported to have let down a bag fastened 
to a rope, and to have addressed the passengers 
in these words— Give an obolus to Belisarius, 
whom virtue exalted, and envy has oppressed.” 
Of this, however, no contemporary writer makes 
any mention, Tzetzes, a slightly-esteemed 
writer of the 12th cent. was the first who re- 
lated this fable. Certain it is, that, through too 
great indulgence towards his wife Antonia, Be- 
lisarius was impelled to many acts of injustice, 
and that he evinced a servile submissiveness to 
the detestable Theodora, the wife of Justinian. 
Encycl. Amer. 1, 39.) 

BELLERÕPHO, son of Glaucus, king of Ephyre, 
by Eurymede, was at first called Hipponous. The 
murder of his brother, whom some call Alcimenus 
and Beller, procured him the name of Belleropho, 
or Murderer of Beller. After this murder, he fled 
to the court of Prætus, king of Argos. As he 
was of a handsome appearance, the king’s wife, 
called Anta, or Stenoboea, fell in love with 
him; and, as he slighted her passion, she ac- 
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her virtue: Proetus, unwilling to violate the 
laws of hospitality by punishing Belleropho, 
sent him away to his father-in-law Jobates, king 
of Lycia, and gave him a letter, in which he 
begged the king to punish with death, a man 
who had so dishonorably treated his daughter. 
[See Pelasgi.] From that circumstance all 
letters, which are of an unfavorable tendency 
to the bearer, have been called detters of Belle- 
ropho. Jobates, to satisfy his son-in-law, sent 
Belleropho to conquer a horrible monster called 
Chimera, in which dangerous expedition he 
hoped, and was even assured, he must perish. 
(See Chimera.) But the providence of Minerva 
supported him, and, with the aid of the winged 
horse, Pegasus, he conquered the monster, and 
returned victorious. After this, Jobates sent 
him against the Solymi, in hopes of seeing him 
destroyed; but he obtained another victory, 
and conquered afterwards the Amazons, by the 
king’s orders. At his return from this 3d expe- 
dition, he was attacked by a party sent against 
him by Jobates; but he destroyed all his assas- 
sins, and convinced the king that innocence is 
always protected by the gods. On this, Jobates 
no longer sought to destroy his life; but he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and made 
him his successor on the throne of Lycia, as he 
was without male issue. Some authors have 
supported, that he attempted to fly to heaven 
on the horse Pegasus; but that Jupiter sent an 
insect, which stung the horse, and threw down 
the rider, who wandered on the earth in the 
greatest melancholy and dejection till the day 
of his death, one generation before the Trojan 
war. Belleropho had 2 sons, Isander, who was 
killed in his war against the Solymi, and Hip- 
polochus, who succeeded to the throne after his 
death, besides one daughter called Hippodamia, 
who had Sarpedo, by Jupiter. J/.6, 156, &¢.— 
Apollod. 2, 3. 3, 1.—Hygin. 157, 243.—P. A. 
2, 18.—Hesiod, Th. 325.—Horat. Od. 4, 11, 
26.— Paus. 9, 31. 

BetiErvus and Bertier, a brother of Hip- 
ponus.. See Belleropho. i 

BELLONA, the goddess of war, daughter to 
Phoreys and Ceto, was called by the Greeks 
Enyo, and often confounded with Minerva. 
Sheswas anciently called Duediona, and was 
the sister of Mars, or, according to others, his 
daughter, or his wife. She prepared the cha- 
riot of Mars, when he was going to war; and 
she appeared in battles armed with a whip to 
animate the combatants, with dishevelled hair, 
and a torch in her hand. The Romans paid 
great adoration to her; but she was held in the 
greatest veneration by the Cappadocians, and 
chiefly at Comana, where she had above 3,000 
priests. Her temple at Rome was [without the 
city] near the Porta Carmentalis.. In it the 
senators gave audience to foreign ambassadors, ` 
and generals returned from war. At the gate 
was a small column, called The Column of War, 
against which they threw a spear, whenever war 
was declared against an enemy. The priests 
of this goddess consecrated themselves by great 
incisions in their body, and particularly in the 
thigh, of which they received the blood in their 
hands to offer as a sacrifice to the goddess. In 
their wild enthusiasm they often predicted blood- 
shed and wars, the defeat of enemies, or be- 


cused him, ee her husband, of attempts on | sieging of towns. Juv, 4,124.—Varro, de Le 
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L. 5.—Hesiod, Th. 270. — Paus. 4, 30. — din, 
8, 703.— Stat. Theb. 2, 718. 7, 73. ; 

Berxovicr, [a numerous and powerful tribe 
of the Belge, adjoining the Bellocassi, Caleti, 
Ambiani, Veromandui, and Silvanectes. ‘They 
correspond in position to the present people of 
Beauvois.) Cas. B. G. 2, 4. 

BetuovEsus, a king of the Celta, who, in 
the reign of Tarquin Priscus, was sent at the 
head of a colony to Italy by his uncle Ambi- 
gatus. Liv. 5, 34. 

Beno, [I. a city and river of Hispania Bæ- 
tica, the usual place of embarkation for Tingis 
in Africa. The modern name Badonia marks 
the spot, though now uninhabited. The name 
is sometimes written Belo. (Mannert, 1, 301.) 
II. a small stream to the west of the city 
of Belo just named. It answers to that, which 
flows at the present day from the Laguna de la 
Janda into the sea. ] 

Beuvs, I. one of the most ancient kings of 
Babylon, about 18,00 years before the age of 
Semiramis, was made a god after death, and 
worshipped with much ceremony by the Assy- 
rians and Babylonians. [On the extravagant 
chronology of the early Asiatic nations, sce 
Cuvier, Dis. on the Revol. of the Surf. of the 
Globe, p. 128, and see Chaldea.] He was 
supposed to be the son of the Osiris of the 
Egyptians. The temple of Belus was the most 
ancient and magnificent in the world. It had 
lofty towers, and was enriched by all the suc- 
ceeding monarchs till the age of Xerxes, who, 
after his unfortunate expedition against Greece, 
plundered and demolished it. Among the riches, 
which it contained, were many statues of massy 
gold, one of which was 40 feet high. In the 
highest of the towers wasa magnificent bed, where 
the priests daily conducted a woman, who, as 
they said, was honored with the company of the 
god. Joseph. A. J. 10.—Herod. 1, 181, &e.— 
Strabo, 16.—Arrian, 7.— Diod. S. 1, §e.— 
[Belus is thought by some to be the same with 
the Great Bali of Hindoo mythology, ( Barto- 
lomeo, Viaggio alle Indie Orientali, p. 241.) as 
well as the Baal of Oriental worship. A cu- 
rious analogy in form is said to exist between 
the temple of Belus, as described by the ancient 
writers, and the Mexican Teocallis or pyramid- 
temples, especially that of Cholula. Humboldt, 
Monum. Amer. 1, 117.] II. A king of Egypt, 
son of Epaphus and Libya, and father of Age- 
nor. [Creuzer, Symb.4, 18.245. ] III. An- 
other, son of Phoenix, the son of Agenor, who 
reigned in Phænicia.—-IV. A river of Syria, 
where glass was first invented. Plin. 5, 19. 

Bewacus, [a lake of Italy, from which the 
Mincius flows into the Po. Pliny (9, 22.) 
makes this lake to be formed by the Mincius. 
It is stated by Strabo, on the authority of 
Polyb. (4. p. 209.) to be 500 stadia long and 
150 broad, that is, 62 miles by 18; but the real 
dimensions, according to the best maps, do not 
appear to exceed 30 modern Italian miles in 
length, and 9 in breadth, which, according to 
the ancient Roman scale, would be nearly 35 by 
12. The modern name is Lago di Garda, and 
the appellation is derived from the small town 
of Garda on the north-east shore of the lake. 
The Benacus is twice noticed by Virg. (G. 
2,158. din. 10, 204.) Its principal promon- 
tory, Sirmium, has been commemorated by Ca- 
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tullus as his favorite residence. Virgil speaks 
of it as subject to sudden storms, “ Fluctibus et 
Sremitu assurgens, Benace, marino,” (G. 2, 160.) 
In explanation of this, compare Eustace :— 
“ We left Sirmione (Sirmium,) and, lighted by 
the moon, glided smoothly over the lake to De- 
sensano, 4 miles distant, where, about 8, we 
stepped from the boat into a very good inn. So 
far the appearance of the Benacus was very dif- 
ferent from the description, which Virg. has given 
of its stormy character. Before we retired to rest, 
about midnight, from our windows, we observed 
it still calm and unruffled. About 3 in the 
morning, I was roused from sleep by the door 
and windows bursting open at once, and the 
wind roaring round the room. I started up, 
and looking out, observed by the light of the 
moon, the lake in the most dreadful agitation, 
and the waves dashing against the walls of the 
inn, and resembling the swellings of the ocean 
more than the petty agitation of inland waters. 
Shortly after, the landlord entered with a lan- 
tern, closed the outward shutters, expressed some 
apprehensions, but at the same time assured me, 
that their houses were built to resist such sud- 
den tempests, and that I might repose with 
confidence under a roof which had withstood 
full many a storm as terrible as that, which oc- 
casioned our present alarm. Next morning, the 
lake, so tranquil and serene the evening before, 
presented a surface covered with foam, and 
swelling into mountain-billows, that burst in 
breakers every instant at the very door of the 
inn, and covered the whole house with spray. 
Virgil's description now seemed nature itself.’ 
Class, Tour, 1,203. ] 

Benpis, {the name of a Thracian goddess, 
the same with Diana or Artemis. (Ruhnk. ad 
Tim. 62.—Fischer, Index in Paleph.) This 
name, and the festival of this deity, spread even 
to Attica and Bithynia. Bendis had a temple 
in the Munychium at Athens, and a festival, 
called Bevd/de, was celebrated in honor of her 
atthe Piræus. [Creuzer, Symb. 2, 129.] 

Benevenruy, [a city of Samnium, about 10 
miles beyond Caudium, on the Appian Way. 
(Strabo, 5. p. 249.) Its more ancient name, as 
we are informed by several writers, was Male- 
ventum. (Liv. 9, 27. Plin. 3, 11. Festus.) 
The name of Muleventum is said to have been 
given to it on account of its unhealthy atmos- 
phere. The more auspicious appellation of Be- 
neventum was substituted, when the Romans 
sent a colony thither. Tradition ascribed the 
foundation of this city to Diomed, (Solin. 8.— 
Steph. B.) but other accounts would lead us to 
believe that it was first possessed by the Auso- 
nes. (Festus, v. Auson.) The date of the Ro- 
man colonisation was a. U. €. 483. (Liv. Epist. 
15.— Fell. Patere. 1,14.) It remained in the 
possession of the Romans during the whole of 
the 2d Punic war, and obtained the thanks of 
the senate for its firm attachment to the repub- 
lic at that critical period. (Liv. 27,10.) We 
subsequently hear of its being a 2d time colo- 
nised by the veteran soldiers of Augustus, and 
also a 3d time under Nero. (Front. de Col.— 
Tacit. Ann. 15, 34——Pitol. 66.) The account, 
which Horace gives of the fare there met with, 
in his journey to Brundisium, will occur to 
every reader, Beneventum was situated near 
the junction of the pania and Calor, now 
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Sabbato and Calore. Its position was a very | princesses 


important one, since here the main roads inter- | 


sected each other, from Latium into Southern 
Italy, and from Samnium into Campania. Un- 
der the Lombards, Beneventum became the 
capital of a powerful dukedom. It abounds in 
remains of ancient sculpture above any other 
town in Italy. The most beautiful relic of 
former days at this place, is the arch of Tra- 
jan, which forms one of the entrances into the 
city. Near Beneventum Pyrrhus was defeated 
by Curius Dentatus, a. U. ©. 479. It is now 
Benevento. Cramers Anc. Italy, 2, 246.—Man- 
nert, 9, 1, 791.] 

Berecyntya, a surname of Cybele, from 
Mount Berecyntus in Phrygia, where she was 
particularly worshipped. Diod. S. 5. — Stat. 
Theb. 4, 782.— Alin. 9, 82. 

Brrecynrvs, [a mountain in Phrygia Major, 
on the banks of the Sangarius; sacred to Cy- 
bele, who is hence styled Berecyntia Mater. 
Serv. ad Ain. 9, 82.] 

Berenicr and Brronice, I. a woman fa- 
mous for her beauty, mother of Ptol. Philadel- 
phus by Lagus. Ælian, V. H. 14, 43.— Theocr. 
— Paus. 1, 7. II. A daughter of Philadel- 
phus, who married Antiochus king of Syria, 
after he had divorced Laodice, his former wife. 
After the death of Philadelphus, Laodice was 
recalled, and, mindful of the treatment which 
she had received, she poisoned her husband, 
placed her son on the vacant throne, and mur- 
dered Berenice and her child at Antioch, whither 
she had fled, B. c. 248. III. A daughter of 
Ptol. Auletes, who usurped her father’s throne 
for some time, strangled her husband Seleucus, 
and married Archelaus, a priest of Bellona. 
Her father regained his power, and put her to 
death, B. c. 55. IV. The wife of Mithridates, 
who, when conquered by Lucullus, ordered all 
his wives to destroy themselves, for fear the con- 
queror should offer violence to them. She ac- 
cordingly drank poison; but this not operating 
soon enough, she was strangled by an eunuch. 
V, The mother of Agrippa, who shines in the 
history of the Jews as daughter-in-law of Herod 
the Great. VI. A daughter of Agrippa, who 
married her uncle Herod, and afterwards Po- 
lemo; king of Cilicia. Shewas accused of com- 
mitting incest with her brother Agrippa, [to 
which Juv. alludes, 6, 155.) It is said that 
she was passionately loved by Titus, who would 
have made her empress but for fear of the peo- 
ple. VII. A wife of king Attalus. VIII. 
Another daughter of Philadelphus and Arsinoë, 
who married her own brother Evergetes, whom 
she loved with much tenderness. When he 
went ona dangerous expedition, she vowed all 
the hair of her head to the goddess Venus, if he 
returned. Some time after his victorious re- 
turn, the locks consecrated in the temple, which 
Ptol. had built in honor of Arsinoé, under the 
name of the Zephyrian Venus, on the promon- 
tory of Zephyrium in Cyprus, were lost through 
the carelessness of the ‘priests; and Cono, the 
astronomer, to pay his court to the queen, pub- 
licly reported that Jupiter had carried them 
away, and had made them a constellation, 
[still called Coma Berenices.| She was put to 
death by her own son, B. ©. 221. Catull. 67. — 
Hygin. P. A. 2, 24.—Justin, 26, 3. This 
name is ag to many of the queens and 
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in the Ptolemean family in Egypt. 
[IX. A city of Egypt, on the coast of the 
Sinus Arabicus, from which a road was made 
across the intervening desert to Coptos on the 
Nile, by Ptol. Philadelphus, 258 miles in length. 
From this harbour the vessels of Egypt took 
their departure for Arabia Felix and India. 
X. A city of Cyrenaica, called also Hesperis- 
In its vicinity the ancients placed the gardens 
of the Hesperides—It is now Bengazi, a poor 


| and filthy town. Few traces of the ancient 
city remain above ground, although much might 
| be brought to light by excavation. 


“ When we 
reflect,” remarks Capt. Beechey, “that Berenice 
flourished under Justinian, and that its walls 
underwent a thorough repair in the reign of 
that emperor, it will be thought somewhat sin- 
gular, that both the town and its walls should 
have disappeared so completely as they have 
done”? Of the latter, scarcely a vestige re- 
mains above the surface of the plain. Modern 
Traveller,— Part 49. p.98.] 

Berco and ArsYo, two giants, sons of Nep- 
tune, who opposed Hercules as he attempted to 
cross the Rhone, and were killed with stones 
from heaven. [See Albio.] 

Brix, I. an old woman of Epidaurus, nurse 
to Semele. Juno assumed her shape, when she 
persuaded Semele not to grant her favors to 


_ Jupiter, if he did not appear in the majesty of 


agod. Ovid, Met. 3, 278. II. The wife of 
Doryclus, whose form was assumed by Iris at 
the instigation of Juno, when she advised the 
Trojan women to burn the fleet of Æneas in 
Sicily. din. 5, 620. 

Beræa, [or Berruasa, a large and populous 
city of Macedonia, south of ASdessa; a place 
of great antiquity, often mentioned by the early 
writers. Its situation, as is generally agreed, 
answers to that of Kara Veria. Some interest- 
ing circumstances respecting Bercea are to be 
found in Acts, (17, 11.) II. A town of 
Syria, south-east of Antiochia; its Syriac name 
Chalep, changed by the Macedonians to Berea; 
supposed to be the same with Aleppo. ] 

Berosus, [a Babylonian historian, rendered 
much more famous by the mention of others 
than from any thing, which is known of his own 
perfofmances. He was priest of the temple of 
Belus, in the time of Alex., and having learned 
the Greek language from the Macedonians, he 
removed to Greece, and opened:a school of as- 
tronomy and astrology in the island of Cos, 
where his productions acquired him great fame 
with the Athenians. The ancients mention 3 
books of his, relative to the history of the Chal- 
deans, of which Josephus and Eusebius have 
preserved fragments. As a priest of Belus, he 
possessed every advantage, which the records of 
the temple, and the learning and traditions of 
the Chaldzans could afford ; and seems to have 
composed his work with a serious regard for 
truth. Annius of Viterbo published a work 
under the name of Berosus, which was soon 
discovered to he a forgery. Cory’s Anc. Fragm. 
p. Viil—Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.] 

Ber¥rus, [an ancient town of Phenicia, 
about 24 miles south of Byblus, famous in the 
age of Justinian for the study of law, and styled 
by the emperor “the mother and nurse of the 
laws.” The civil law was taught there in Greek, 
as it was at Romein Latin, It had also the 
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name of Colonia Felix Julia, from Aug. Cæsar, 
who made it a Roman colony, and named it in 
honor of his daughter. The modern appella- 
tionis Beirout. The adjacent plain is renowned 
as the place, where St. George, the patron saint 
of England, slew the dragon ; in memory of 


= which, a small chapel was built on the spot, 


dedicated at first to that Christian hero, but 
now perverted intoa mosque. It was frequently 
captured and recaptured during the crusades. 


_ It is now the seat of one of the most interesting 
“missionary stations in the world, and possesses 


many important advantages for such a station. 
It is situated on the Mediterranean, at the foot 
of Mt, Lebanon, within 3 days of Damascus, 
2 days’ sail of Cyprus, 2 from Tyre, and 3 from 
Tripoli. Its present population is about 10,000. 
Jowett's Researches, vols. 1 and 2.—Life of Rev. 
Pliny Fisk—Missionary Herald, &c. | 

Besrepo, a town of Hispania Betica, [east 
of Junonis Promontorium,] where Mela was 
born; [now Bejer.] Mela, 2, 6. 

Essi, a people of Thrace, occupying a dis- 
trict called Bessica, between Mons Rhodope and 
the northern part of the Hebrus; the most 
savage and inhuman of allthe Thracians. Ovid, 
Trist. 4, 1, 67 —Herod.7, 111. 

Bessus, I. a governor of Bactriana, who, after 
the battle of Arbela, seized Darius, his sove- 
reign, and pnt him to death. After this murder, 
he assumed the title of king, and was some 
time after brought before Alex., who gave him 
to Oxatres, the brother of Darius. The prince 
ordered his hands and ears to be cut off, and 
his body to be exposed on a cross, and shot at 
by the soldiers. Justin, 12, 5.—Curt. 6. T.— 
[Plut. states that Alex. himself punished the 
offender in the following manner: ‘he caused 2 
straight trees to be bent, and one of his legs to 
be made fast to each; then suffering the trees 
to return to their former posture, his body was 
torn asunder by the violence of the recoil— 
Arrian makes Alex. to have caused his nostrils 
to be slit, the tips of his ears to be cut off, and 
the offender, after this, to have been sent to Ec- 
batana, and put to death in the sight of all the 
inhabitants of the capital of Media. Plut. Alex. 
—Arrian, Exp. Alex. 4,7.) II. A parricide, 
who discovered the murder, which he had com- 
mitted, on destroying a nest of swallows, which, 
as he observed, reproached him of his crime, 
Plut. 

Bianor, a son of Tiberius and Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, who received the surname 
of Ocnus, and reigned over Etruria. [See 
Ocnus.] He built’ a town, which he called 
Mantua, after his mother’s name. His tomb 
was seen in the age of Virgil, on the road be- 
tween Mantua and Andes. Eci. 9, 60. 

Bras, J. son of Amythao and Idomene, was 
king of Argos, and brother to the famous sooth- 
sayer Melampus. He fell in love with Perone, 
daughter of Neleus, king of Pylos; but the 
father refused to give his daughter in marriage, 
before he received the oxen of Iphiclus. Me- 
lampus, at his brother’s request, went to seize 
the oxen, and was caught in the fact. He, 
however, one year after, received his liberty 
from Iphiclus, who presented him with his 
oxen as a reward for his great services. Bias 
received the oxen from his brother, and obliged 
Neleus to give him his daughter in marriage. 
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Hom. Od. 11.—Paus. 2, 6.18.3; 4, 34.—Apollod. 
1,9.—II. One of the 7 wise men of Greece, 
son to Teutamidas, born at Priene, which he 
long saved from ruin. He flourished s. c. 566, 
and died in the arms of his grandson, [as he 
was pleading a cause in behalf of a friend. | 
Diog. \.—Plut. Symp.—Val, Max.7,2.—Paus. 
10, 24, 

Brisactxus, (M. Furius,) a Lat. poet, in the 
age of Cic.; composed annals in Iambic verses, 
and wrote epigrams and other poems now lost. 
[Horace (Serm. 2, 5, 40.) ridicules a laughable 
verse of his, in which Jupiter is represented as 
spitting snow on the Alps. “ Jupiter hibernas 
cana nive conspuit Alpes.” This line occurred 
in the beginning of a poem, composed on the 
Gallic war. Quintil. (10, 1, 96.) enumerates 
Bibaculus among the Roman Iambic poets, 
and, in another part of his work, (8, 6, 18.) gives 
this same line, citing it as an instance of harsh 
metaphor. It is surprising that the critic did 
not carry his censure farther than this, and 
therefore Spalding well remarks, “ Debebat au- 
tem noster sordium quoque incusare hanc meta- 
phoram.” To render his parody more severe, 
Horace substitutes Furius himself for the mo- 
narch of the skies, and, to prevent all mistake, 
applies to the former a laughable species of 
designation, drawn directly from his personal 
appearance, “ pingui tentus omaso,” “ distended 
with his fat paunch.” 

Brsracts, [a large town of the Ædui in 
Gaul, on the Arroux, one of the branches of the 
Ligeris, or Loire; afterwards called Augusto- 
dunum, now Autun. Ces. B. G.7, 55. &c.| 

Brstius, a son of M. Calpurnius Bibulus, 
by Portia, Cato’s daughter. He was Cæsars 
colleague in the consulship, but of no conse- 
qnence in the state, according to this distich 
mentioned by Sueton, Jul. 20. Non Bibulo 
quicquam nuper, sed Cesare factum est; Nam 
Bibulo fieri consule nil memini. One of the 
friends of Horace bore that name. Sat.1, 10,86. 

BicornYeer, a surname of Bacchus, [who is 
sometimes represented with horns, as symbols 
of the rays of the sun, or of the virtue, which 
he imparts to wine. | 

Bicornts, the name of Alexander among the 
Arabians, [either expressive of his having added 
the Eastern to the Western empire, or in allu- 
sion to his medals, on which he is sometimes 
represented with horns, under the pretence that 
he was the son of Ammo. ] 

Burormis, (two forms,) a surname of Bac- 
chus and Janus. Bacchus received it, because 
he fled from the persecution of Juno in the dis- 
guise of an old woman ; or perhaps because he 
was represented sometimes as a young, and 
sometimes as an old, man, 

Birrons, a surname of Janus, because repre- 
sented with zwo faces, among the Romans, as 
acquainted with the past and future. Æn. 7, 
180. 

Birsizis, I. a town of Celtiberia, where 
Martial was born; [now Bambola.] Martial, 1, 
50. II. A river of Spain [whose waters were 
famous for tempering iron; now Salo, or 
Xalon. The town of Bibilis was situate on it. 
It flowed into the Iberus.] Justin, 44, 3. 

BimArrEr, a surname of Bacchus, which sig- 
nifies that he had two mothers, because when 
he was taken from his mother’s womb, he was 
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placed in the thigh of his father Jupiter. Ovid, 
Met. 4, 12. : 

Binaium, [a town of Gaul, in Germania 
Prima, west of Moguntiacum, on the Rhine; 
now Bingen. Tacit. Hist. 4, 70.) 

Bro, [I. a native of Borysthenes, of low ex- 
traction. When young, he was sold as a slave 
to an orator, who afterwards gave him his free- 
dom, and left him large possessions. On this 
he went to Athens, and applied himself to the 
study of philosophy. He had several precep- 
tors; but chiefly attached himself to the doc- 
trine of Theodorus, of the Cyrenaic sect, for 
which he was a professed advocate. He flourished 
about the 120th Olymp. (Diog. L. 4, 46.) 
II. An Athenian tragic poet, a son of 
Æschylus. JII. A Greek poet, born near 
Smyrna, in the district of Phlossa. He appears 
to have lived in Sicily, and to have died there 
of poison, as his pupil Moschus informs us in an 
elegy on his death. Some make him contem- 
porary with Theocr., while others suppose that 
he flourished a cent. later, about 187 B.c. He 
is ranked, along with Moschus, among the bu- 
colic poets, less on account of the subjects of his 
pieces, which are for the most part of a lyric or 
philosophical character, than by reason of the 
manner, in which he treats them. He is far in- 
ferior to Theocr. in simplicity and naiveté. His 
productions are in general too labored; but in 
description he succeeds perfectly, and his writ- 
ings are not wanting in elegance, and in correct 
and pleasing imagery. There are many good 
editions of this poet’s works, generally printed 
with those of Moschus, the best of which is that 
of Valck., Lugd. Bat. 1810, 8vo. reprinted at 
Oxford, 1816, in Gaisford’s Poete Min. Gr. 

Bisairm, [a people of Macedonia, between 
the lake Bolbe and the Strymo; of Thracian 
origin. (Herod,7, 115.) Theopompus, who is 
cited by Steph. B. (A: BicaS-via,) affirmed that 
almost all the hares, in the country occupied by 
this people, were found to have 2 livers. | 

Bisanrue, [a town on the Propontis, north- 
west of Perinthus ; called also Rædestus, now 
Rodosto. Herod. 7, 137.] 

Bisro, son of Mars and Callirrhoe, built 
Bistonia in Thrace, whence the Thracians are 
often called Bistones. Herod. 7, 110.—PËlin. 4, 
14.—Lucan, 7, 569. 

Bisronis, a lake of Thrace, near Abdera. 
Herod,7, 109. 

Brruynia, a country of Asia Minor, formerly 
called Bebrycia ; bounded by the Euxine on the 
north, on the south by Phrygia and Mysia, on 
the west by the Propontis, and on the east by 
Paphlagonia; [a well-watered and very fruitful 
country ; anciently inhabited by various nations, 
differing in manners, customs, and language. 
The Bithyni, from Thrace, gave to it the name 
of Bithynia.] Strabo, 12.—Herod. 7, 75,— 
Mela, 1, 2. According to Paus. 8, 9, the in- 
habitants were descended from Mantinea, in 
Peloponnesus. 

Brro, see Cleobis. 

Birurfcum, a town of Gaul, formerly the 
capital of the Belge: [see Belge. 

Birtricxs, a people of Gaul, divided from 
the Aidui by the Ligeris. [Their capital was 
Avaricum.] Ces. B. G.7, 21. 

Bizia, [a town on the Euxine, above Hal- 
mydessus, the ios of Tereus, the husband 
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of Procne ; shunned, say the ancient poets, by . 
swallows, on account of the crimes of Tereus : 
see Tereus. | i 

Branpusřa, [more properly Bandusia, a foun- 
tain in the immediate vicinity of Horace’s Sa- 
bine farm, supposed:to be Fonte Bello. See the 
commentators on Horace, Ode 3, 13, 1.] ; 

BussropHanicrs, a people of Lusitania. 
Appian, de Reb. Hisp. 6, 56. [ Ukert identifies 
them with the Bastuli Poeni, 2, 309.] 

BremmÝes, a people of Africa, who, as is fa- 
bulously reported, had no heads, but had the 
eyes and mouth placed in the breast. [This 
fable is supposed to owe its origin to a custom 
prevailing among this people, of depressing their 
heads between their shoulders, which they forced 
upwards, so that their necks became very short, 
and their heads were concealed partly by their 
shoulders, and partly by their long and thick 
hair.] Meda, 1, 4. 

Boaartus, [a river of the Locri Epicnemidii, 
watering the townof Thronium. Strabo asserts, 
(9. p. 426.) that it was known likewise by the 
name of Manes, and was nothing more than a 
torrent, which was sometimes entirely dry, 
though occasionally it was swollen so as to be 2 
plethra in breadth. Lycrophr. 1145.] 

Boccuvs, a king of Getulia, in alliance with 
Rome, who perfidiously delivered Jugurtha to 
Sylla, the lieutenant of Marius, [Many of the 
old editions of Sallust read Jugurthe filia Boccho 
nupserat, ( B. J. 80.) instead of Bocchi, &c. there- 
by making Bocchus to have been Jugurtha’s 
son-in-law. The Abbé Brotier, relying on this 
reading and some of Sylla’s medals, proposes to 
substitute in Plut.’s Life of Marius, where men- 
tion is made of Bocchus, the term son-in-law for 
father-in-law ; but Vauvilliers more judiciously 
contends, from six MSS. of Sallust, and in con- 
formity with Florus 3, 1, for the expression 
“ father-in-law” of Jugurtha. Bocchus ob- 
tained, as the reward of his treachery, the 
Western part of Numidia, afterwards in the 
reign of Claudius named MaruitaniaCesariensis, 
now Fez. Sallust, Jug., Vell. Paterc. 2, 12. 

Borpromia, an Athenian festival instituted 
in commemoration of the assistance, which the 
people of Athens received in the reign of 
Ereshtheus, from Io, son of Xuthus, when their 
country was invaded by Eumolpus, son of Nep- 
tune. The word is derived rò cov Bondeopsir, 
coming to help. Plut. (Thes.) mentions it as in 
commemoration of the victory, which Theseus 
obtained over the Amazons in the Athenian 
month Boedromion. 

Baorta, [a country of Greece Proper, lying 
tothe north-west of Attica, and shut in by the 
chains of Helico, Cithero, Parnassus, and, to- 
wards the sea, Ptous ; which mountains enclosed 
a large plain, the chief part of the country. 
Numerous rivers, of which the Cephissus was 
the most important, descending from the heights, 
had probably stagnated for a long time, and 
formed lakes, of which the Copais was the 
largest. These same rivers appear to have 
formed the soil of Beotia, among the most 
fruitful in Greece. It was also perhaps the 
most thickly settled part of Greece ; for no other 
could shew an equal number of important cities, 
This country, as we learn from the concurrent 
testimony of Strabo, Paus. and other ancient 


writers, was first occupied by several barbarous 
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elaris, under the various names of Aones, Ectenes, 
Temmices and Hyantes. (Strabo, 9. p. 401.— 
Paus. 9, 5.) To these succeeded, according to 
the common account, Cadmus and his Pheeni- 
cians, who, after expelling some of the indige- 
nous tribes above mentioned, and conciliating 
others, founded a city, which became afterwards 
so celebrated under the name of Thebes, and to 
which he gave the name of Cadmea. The de- 
scendants of Cadmus were compelled, subse- 
quently, to evacuate Beotia, after the capture of 
Thebes by the Epigoni, and to seek refuge in 
the country of the Illyrian Enchelees. (Herod. 
5, 61.—Paus. 9,5.) They regained, however, 
possession of their former territery, but were 
once more expelled, as we learn from Strabo, by 
a numerous horde of Thracians and Pelasgi. 
‘On this occasion, having withdrawn into Thes- 
saly, they united themselves with the people of 
Arne, a district of that province, and for the first 
time assumed the name of Beotians. (Strabo, 
9. p.401.) After a lapse of some years, they 
were compelled to abandon Thessaly, when they 
once more succeeded in re-establishing them- 
selyes in their original abode, to which they now 
communicated the name of Beotia. This event, 
according to Thuc., occurred about 60 years 
after the capture of Troy; but in order to re- 
concile this account with the statement of Homer, 
who distinctly names theBeotians among the Gr. 
forces assembled at that memorable siege, the his- 
torian admits that aBæotian division,( Z7x0d3acp0:,) 
had already settled in this province prior to the 
migration of the great body of the nation,(1, 12.) 
The government of Beeotia remained under the 
monarchical form till the death of Xanthus, who 
fell in single combat with Melanthus the Mes- 
senian, when it was determined to adopt a re- 
publican constitution. This, though imperfectly 
known to us, appears to have been a compound 
of aristocratic and democratic principles; the 
former being apparent in the appointment of 11 
annual magistrates named Beeotarchs, who pre- 
sided over the military as well as civil depart- 
ments, (Thuc. 2, 2. 4, 92. 5, 37.) the latter in 
the establishment of 4 councils, possessed, in 
fact, of the sovereign authority, since all mea- 
sures of importance were to be submitted to their 
deliberation. The general assembly of the 
Beotian republic was held in the temple of the 
Itonian Minerva. (Paus. 9, 34.) From the 
extent and population of their territory, the 
Beotians might have played the first part in 
Greece, if they had not been prevented by the 
bad government of the cities, jealousy of Thebes, 
and consequent want of union. And yet the 
example of Epaminondas and Pelopidas after- 
wards shewed that the genius of 2 men could 
outweigh all these defects,—The Beeotians were 
regarded by their neighbours, the Athenians, as 
naturally a stupid race. Much of this, however, 
was wilful exaggeration, and must be ascribed 
to the national enmity, existing from the earliest 
times between these two nations. Besides, this 
country produced, in fact, many illustrious men, 
such as Hesiod, Pindar, Plut., Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas, &c. In Beeotia, too, Mt. Helico was 
sacred to the Muses, to whom also many of the 
fountains and rivers of the country were conse- 
crated.— The modern name of Beotia is Lavadia; 
or rather Livadia, at the present day, compre- 
hends within its limits, the ancient Beotia, as 
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one of its component parts—In Beotia are se- 


veral celebrated ancient battle fields, the former 
glory of which has been encreased by late events ; 
namely, Platæa, (now the village Kokla,) where 
Paus. and Aristides established the liberty of 
Greece by their victory over Mardonius ; Leuc- 
tra, (now the village Parapogia,) where Epami- 
nondas triumphed over the Spartans ; Coronea, 
where the Spartan Agesilaus defeated the The- 
bans; and Cheronea, where Philip founded 
the Macedonian greatness on the ruins of Gr. 
freedom.— Near Tanagra, the birth-place of 
Corinna, the best wine was produced: cocks 
were bred, of remarkable size, beauty, and cou- 
rage, with which the Gr. cities, passionately 
fond of cock-fighting, were supplied. — The 
Beeotians were particularly fond of music, and 
excelled in it. (Cramers Anc. Gr. 2, 189.— 
Heeren’s Pol. of Anc. Gr. 32,—Encycl. Amer. 
2. p. 15L] 

Borrutus, [Anicius Manlius Torquatus Se- 
verinus, a man celebrated for his virtues, ser- 
vices, honors, and tragical end. He was born 
about a. D. 470 in Rome or Milan, of a rich, 
ancient, and respectable family; was educated 
in Rome, in a manner well calculated to deve- 
lope his extraordinary abilities ; afterwards went 
to Athens, which was still the centre of taste 
and science, and studied philosophy under Pro- 
clus and others. Returning to Rome, he was 
graciously received by Theodoric king of the 
Ostrogoths, then master of Italy, loaded with 
marks of favor and esteem, and soon raised to 
the first offices of the empire, He exerted the 
best influence onthe administration of this mo- 
narch, so that the dominion of the Goths pro- 
moted the welfare and happiness of the people, 
subject to them. He was long the oracle of his 
sovereign, and idol of the people. The highest 
honors were thought inadequate to reward his 
virtues and services. But Theodoric, as he grew 
old, became irritable, jealous, and distrustful 
of those around him. ‘The Goths now indulged 
in all sorts of oppression and extortion, while 
Boéthius exerted himself in vain to restrain them, 
He had already made many enemies by his strict 
integrity and vigilant justice. These at last suc- 
ceeded in prejudicing the king against him, and 
rendering him suspicious of Boéthius. The op- 
position of Boéthius to their unjust measures, 
was construed into a rebellious temper, and he 
was even accused of a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the court of Constantinople. He 
was arrested, imprisoned, and executed, 4.p. 524 
or 526.—While he was at the helm of state, he 
found recreation from his toilsome occupations in 
the construction of mathematical and musical 
instruments, some of which he seut to Clothaire, 
king of France. He was also much given to 
the study of the old Greek philosophers and 
mathematicians, and wrote Latin translations of 
several of them. His most celebrated work is 
that composed during his imprisonment, “ On 
the Consolation afforded by Philosophy»? Itis 
written in prose and verse intermixed. The 
elevation of thought, nobleness of feeling, ease 
and distinctness of style, which it exhibits, make 
this composition, short as it is, far superior to 
any of the age. The principal ed., Basle, 1570, 
fol; one of some value, Glasgow, 1756, 4éo. 
(Encycl, Amer. 2, 153.] a 

Bon, [a people of Celtic ons who inha- 
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bited the country watered by the river Sig- 
manus, Signatus, or Igmanus, now Soélac. 
From Gaul they passed into Germany, and 
settled in the present Bohemia, (Boterheim, i.e. 
the residence of the Boii,) until they were ex- 
pelled by the Marcomanni, Abandoning this 
quarter, they carried -their name with them 
into Boiavia, Bayaria, or Bavaria. The name 
Boii is thought to denote “the terrible,” from 
the Celtic Bw, “ fear” Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 
1,48. Ces. B. G. 1, 28. 7, 17.] 

- Bora, a town of the Æqui in Italy. Zn. 6, 
775.3; [thought to correspond to the small town 
of Poli, in the mountains between Tivoli and 
Palestrina, the ancient Tibur and Preeneste ; a 
colony of Alba.] , x 

Borst, [I. a lake of Macedonia, in the terri- 
tory of Myedonia, and emptying into the sea, 
near Aulo and Bormiscus. (Thuc. 1, 58.) “It 
is now called Beskek; it is about 12 miles in 
length, and 6 or 8 in breadth. We can find no 
notice that has been taken of this magnificent 
piece of water by any modern writer.” (Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels, 8, 6.) II. A town near the 
lake Bolbe. Steph. B.] 

Boxsrrinum, one of the mouths of the Nile, 
in the vicinity of the town Rosetta. 

Boring, [a town of Achaia, between Drepa- 
num and Patre, no longer existing in the time 
of Paus. (7, 23.) Near it ran a river called 
Bolineus. ] 

Bouissus, a town and island near Chios. 
Thuc. 8, 24. 

Borranus, a man whom Horace represents 
as of the most irascible temper, and most inimi- 
cal to loquacity. Serm. 1, 9, 11. 

Bomnoar, I, a Carthaginian general, son of 
Hamilcar; suspected of conspiracy with Aga- 
thocles, and hung in the forum, where he had 
received all his dignity. Diod. S. 26.—Justin, 
22, 7——II. An African, for some time the 
instrument of all Jugurtha’s cruelties. He 
conspired against Jugurtha, who put him to 
death. Sallust, Jug. 

Bomonicm, [a name applied to the youths 
whipped in honor of Diana Orthia at her altar 
in Sparta. The festival was called Aiwpacci- 
yoo, and was so named rò rod warriyody, i. e. 
from whipping. These boys were, at first, free- 
born Spartans, but afterwards of meaner birth, 
frequently the offspring of slaves; called Bo- 
monice, (Buyovine),) from the exercises, which 
they underwent at the altar, very severe and 
cruel; and lest the officer should, out of com- 
passion, remit any of their rigor, Diana’s 
priestess stood by all the time holding in her 
hand the goddess’s image, which, say the an- 
cients, was light and easy to be borne, but if 
the boys were spared, became so ponderous, that 
the priestess was scarcely able to support its 
weight. The parents of the boys were also 
present, and exhorted their sons to bear their 
sufferings with patience and firmness. He, 
who shewed the most firmness, was highly ho- 
nored, Some of the boys even died under the 
lash; these they buried by a public funeral, 
with garlands on their heads in token of joy 
and victory. The origin of this cruel custom 


gin 
is variously accounted for by the ancient writers. 
Some ascribe it to a wish on the part of Lycur- 
gus to inure the Lacedæmonian youth to labor 
and fatigue, ai to render them insensible to 
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| pain or wounds; others to the mitigation of an ` 
| oracle, which ordered that human blood should 
be shed on Diana’s altar. Another tradition 
mentions that Paus. at the battle of Platæa, 
being disturbed during the preparatory sacri- 
fices by a party of Lydians, and his attendants 
having repelled them with staves and stones, 
the only weapons which they had at the mo- 
ment, instituted this custom subséquently in 
commemoration of the event. Paus. 3,16—— 
Plut. Lycurg.] y 

Bona Dea, a name given to Ops, Vesta, 
Cybele, Rhea, by the Greeks; and by the 
Latins, to Fauna, or Fatua. This goddess was 
so chaste that no man but her husband saw her 
after her marriage ; for which reason, her festivals 
were celebrated only in the night by the Roman 
matrons in their houses, and all the statues of 
the men were carefully covered with a veil, 
where the ceremonies were observed. In the 
latter ages of the republic, however, the sanc- 
tity of these mysteries was profaned by the 
intrusion of men, [see Clodius,] and by the in- 
troduction of lasciviousness and debauchery. 
Juv. 6, 313.—Propert. 4,10, 25.— Ovid, de A. A. 
3, 637. 

Bononta, [I. a city of Pannonia, on the 
Danube, north of Sirmium. Its site corre- 
sponds with Mock. II. A city of Italy: see 
Felsina, III. A city of Gaul: see Gesori- 
acum, ] i 

Bonus Eventus, alRoman deity, whose 
worship was first introduced by the peasants. 
He was represented holding a cup in his right 
hand, and in his left, ears of corn, Varro, de 
R. R.1.—Plin. 34, 8. 

Boostra, (bovis cauda,) a town of Cyprus, 
where Venus had an ancient temple. {Man- 
nert identifies it with the promontory Drepanon, 
or Cape Blanco.] 

Boorss, a northern constellation near the 
Ursa Major, also called Bubulcus and Arcto- 
phylax. Some suppose it to be Icarus, the 
father of Erigone, who was killed by Shepherds 
for inebriating them; others that it is Areas, 
whom Jupiter placed in heaven. Ovid, Fast. 
3, 405.—Cie. de N. D. 2, 42, 

BorrXpzs, the descendants of Boreas, who 
long. possessed the supreme power and the 
priesthood in the island of the Hyperboreans. 
Diod. S. 1, 2. 

Boris, the name of the north-wind blowing 
from the Hyperborean mountains, According 
to the poets, he was son of Astreus and Aurora, 
but others make him son of the Strymo. He 
was passionately fond of Hyacinthus, (see Hya- 
cinthus,) and carried away Orithyia, who re- 
fused to receive his addresses, and by her he 
had Zetes and Calais, Cleopatra and Chione. 
He was worshipped as a deity, and represented 
with wings and white hair. The Athenians 
dedicated altars to him, and to the winds, when 
Xerxes invaded Europe. Boreas changed him- 
self into a horse, to unite himself to the mares 
of Durdanus, by which he had 12 mares, so 
swift that they ran, or rather flew, over the sea, 
without scarce wetting their feet. [ Ritter, Vor- 


halle, p.176.] Il. 20, 222.— Hesiod, Th. 379. 
—Apollod. 3, 15.— Herod. 7, 189.—Ovid, Met. 
6, 700. . me 
Boruasmt, a festival at Athens in honor of 
Boreas, who, ‘as the Atheniahs supposed, was 
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related to them on account of his marriage with 
Orithyia, the daughter of one of their kings : 
[see Orithyia.] They attributed the overthrow 
of the enemy’s fleet to the respect which he paid 
to his wife’s native country. There were also 
sacrifices at Megalopolis in Arcadia, in honor of 
Boreas. è ; 

Borystutnes, I. a large river of Scythia, 
falling into the Euxine sea, now Dnieper. [He~ 
rod. considers it the greatest of the Scythian 
rivers after the Ister, and as surpassing all 
‘others except the Nile. He does not appear, 
: however, to have known much about its course, 
` and seems not to have been apprised of the 
famous cataracts of this river, which occur at 
the height of 200 miles above its mouth, and 
are said to extend 40 miles, being 13 in num- 
ber: see Danaparis. | II. There was a city 
ofthe same name on the borders of the river, 
built by a colony of Milesians, 655 years before 
the Christian era; also called Olba Salvia. 
Mela, 2, 1.7. III. A horse, with which the 
emperor Hadrian used to hunt. At his death 
he was honored with a monument. 

Bosrndrvus and Bosporus, [I. along and 
narrow sea, which it is supposed an ox, fois, 
may swim over. In a more general sense a 
long narrow sea, intervening between 2 seas, or 
separating 2 continents, and by which 2 seas, 
or a gulf and a sea, are made to communicate 
with each other. The name, however, is chiefly 
confined to 2 straits, the Thracian and Cim- 
merian Bosporus ; the former now known as 
the Straits or Channel of Constantinople, the 
latter as the Straits of Caffa or Theodosia, or, 
according to a later denomination, the straits of 
Zabache. By the Russians, however, it is com- 
monly called the Bosporus. Various reasons 
have been assigned for the name. The best is 
that which makes the appellation refer to the 
early passage of agricultural knowledge from 
East to West. Nymphius tells us, on the au- 
thority of Accaro, that the Phrygians, desiring 
to pass the Thracian strait, built a vessel, on 
whose prow was the figure of an ox, and that 
the vessel was hence named the ox, (o¥s,) and 
the strait, over which she carried them, Boos 
eos, Bosporus, or “the ox’s passage.’ Dionys. 
H., Val. Flaccus, and others of the ancient 
writers, refer the name to the history of Ino, 
who, when transformed into a cow, (Bovs,) by 
Juno, swam across this strait to avoid her tor- 
mentor. Arrian says that the Phrygians were 
directed by an oracle to follow the route, pointed 
out to them by an ox, and one being roused by 
them for this purpose, it swam across the strait. 
The strait of the Thracian Bosporus properly 
extended from the Cyanean rocks to the harbour 
of Byzantium, Constantinople. It is said to be 
16 miles in length, including the windings of its 
course, and its ordinary breadth about 14 mile. 
In several places, however, it is very narrow ; 
and the ancients relate that a person might hear 
birds sing on the opposite side, and that 2 per- 
sons might converse across with one another. 
Herod. Polyb. and Arrian make its length 120 
stadia, from the Cyanean rocks to Byzantium. 
The new castles of Europe and Asia are erected 
on either coast, on the site of the ancient tem- 
ples of Serapis and Jupiter. The old ones, 
raised by the Gr. emperors, command the 
narrowest part of the strait, 


where it is not | striking in some respects, 
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more than 500 paces across. Here Darius is 
said to have crossed, on his expedition against 
the Scythians—On the kings of Bosporus, as 
they are styled in history, consult Clinton’s Fasti 
Hell. 281. II. A city in the Chersonesus 
Taurica : see Panticapeum. Plin. 4,12. 6. 1. 
—Ovid, Trist. 3, 4, 49—Mela, 1, 1.] 

Bortrza, [or Borriais, a name anciently 
given to a narrow space of country in Macedo- 
nia, between the Haliacmo and Lydias, as 
Herod. informs us, (7, 127.) but, in another 
passage, he extends it beyond the Lydias, as far 
as the Axius. The Bottiæi had been, however, 
early expelled from this district by the Mace- 
donian princes, and had retired to the other 
side of the Axius, about Therme and Olynthus, 
(8, 127.) where they formed a new settlement 
with the Chalcidians, another people of Thra- 
cian origin, occupying the country of Chal- 
cidice. | 

BoupicEa, or BoapicHa, [queen of the Iceni, 
in Britain, during the reign of Nero. Having 
been treated in the most ignominious manner 
by the Romans, she headed a general insurrec- 
tion of the Britons, attacked the Roman settle- 
ments, reduced London to ashes, and put to the 
sword all strangers, to the number of 70,000. 
Suetonius, the Roman general, defeated her in 
a decisive battle, and Boudicea, rather than fall 
into the hands of her enemies, put an end to 
her own life by poison. Tacit. Ann. 14, 31.] 

Boviti#, [I. an ancient town of Latium, on 
the Appian way, between the 9th and 10th mile- 
stones; and answering, according to the opi- 
nion of Holstenius, to the situation of the inn 
called Z Osteria delle Frattochie. It is distin- 
guished from another town of the same name in 
Novium Latium by the title of Suburbane. 
Bovillee was one of the Ist towns conquered by 
the Romans, according to Florus, (1, 11.) We 
learn from Cic. that it was a municipinm, (Or. 
pro Plancio,) but he represents it as almost de- 
serted. JI. A town of Novum Latium ; its 
precise situation not ascertained. Vulpius says, 
that some vestiges of this town may be traced 
near a place called Bauco, not far from Veroli, 
Vet. Lat. 120.] 

Bracumanes, Indian philosophers, who de- 
rive their name from Brahma, one of the 3 
beings, whom God, according to their theology, 
created, and with whose assistance he formed 
the world. They devoted themselves totally to 
the worship of the gods, and were accustomed 
from their youth to endure labours, and to live 
with frugality and abstinence. They never 
ate flesh, and abstained from the use of wine 
and sexual intercourse.—[ The ancient Brach- 
mans are supposed to have been a tribe or 
numerous family, descended from one common 
ancestor, who existed at some remote period, 
and was different from the progenitors of the 
people, among which they lived. Many have 
supposed the progenitor of the Brachmans to 
have been the patriarch Abraham ! The Greeks 
usually give them the name of Gymnosophists, 
Pythagoras is said to have studied their doctrine 
and manners, and to have borrowed from them 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. The mo- 
dern Brahmins derive their name, and pretend 
to derive their doctrine and practice also, from 
the ancient Brachmans. The resemblance is 
but they are inferior 
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to their ancestors, both as philosophers and men 
of learning. De Martes, Hist. Générale de 
2 Inde, 2, 22.) 

Brancuixpgs, a surname of Apollo. 

Brancnïpæ, I. a people of Asia, near the 
river Oxus, put to the sword by Alex.; [de- 
scended from the Branchide, a family which 
held the priesthood of the temple of Apollo Di- 
dymzus at Didyma near Miletus. The Persians 
under Xerxes plundered and burnt the temple, 
and the Branchide, who had betrayed it into 
their hands, became, on the defeat of Xerxes, 
the voluntary companions of his flight, in order 
to avoid the justice of their countrymen. They 
settled on the Oxus, and grew up into a small 
state. Alex.’s motive in the cruel massacre of 
this people was retaliation for the sacrilege of 
their ancestors.] Strabo, 11.— Curt. 7, 5. 
II. The priests of Apollo Didymæus, who gaye 
oracles in Caria— P ln. 5, 29. 

Branenus, a youth of Miletus, beloved by 
Apollo, who gave him the power of prophecy. 
He gave oracles at Didyma, which became in- 
ferior to none of the Grecian oracles, except 
Delphi, and which exchanged the name of Di- 
dymean for that of Branchide. The temple, 
according to Strabo, was set on fire by Xerxes, 
who took possession of the riches it contained, 
and transported the people into Sogdiana, where 
they settled, and grew up into a small city, 
which was afterwards destroyed by Alexander. 
Strabo, 15.— Stat. Theb. 3, 479.—Lucian, de 
Domo. 

Brasovas, a famous general of Lacedamo, 
son of Tellis, who, after many great victories over 
Athens and other Gr. states, died of a wound at 
Amphipolis, which Cleo, the Athenian, had be- 
sieged, b.c. 422, A superb monument was 
raised to his memory: [see Amphipolis.] Paus. 
3,24. Thuc. 4. 5.—Diod. S. 5. 

Brasrpra, festivals at Lacedemo, in honor of 
Brasidas. None but freemen born Spartans 
were permitted to enter the lists, and such as 
were absent, were fined. 

Brauno, [a town of Attica, celebrated in my- 
thology as the place, where Iphigenia first landed 
after her escape from Tauris with the statue of 
Diana. From this circumstance, the goddess 
was here held in peculiar veneration under the 
title of Brauronia. (Paws. 1, 33.—Steph. B.— 
Strabo, 9. p. 398.) The ruins of Brauro are 
pointed out by modern travellers near the spot 
called Palaio Braona. Chandler calls the mo- 
dern site Vronna, (Travels, 2, ch. 34.—Gell’s 
Itin. 77.}—Diana had 3 festivals here, called 
Brauronia, celebrated once every 5th year by 10 
men, who were called izgorowi. They sacrificed 
a goat to the goddess, and it was usual to sing 
one of the books of Homer’s Iliad. The most 
remarkable who attended, were young virgins in 
yellow gowns, consecrated to Diana; about 10 
years of age, and not under 5, and therefore 
their consecration was called dexaredew, from 
déxa, decem; and sometimes aexrevey, as the 
virgins themselves bore the name of dex, bears, 
from this circumstance. There was a bear in 
one of the villages of Attica, so tame, that he 
ate with the inhabitants, and played harmlessly 
with them. This familiarity lasted long, tilla 
young virgin treated the animal too roughly, 
and was killed by it. The virgin’s brothers 
killed the a the country was soon after 
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‘visited by a pestilence. The oracle was con 


sulted, and the plague removed by consecrating 
virgins to the service of Diana. This was so 
faithfully observed, that no woman in Athens 
was ever married before a previous consecration 
to the goddess. The statue of Diana of Tauris, 
brought into Greece by Iphigenia, was preserved 
in the town of Brauro. Xerxes carried it away, 
when he invaded Greece. : 

Brenni and Breum, [a people of Italy, oc- 
cupying, together with the Genauni, the present 
Val d Agno and Val Braunia, to the east and 
north-east ofthe Lacus Verbanus, (Lago Mag- 
giore.) They, together with the Genauni, were 
subdued by Drusus, whose victory Horace cele- 
brates. Strabo callsthem Brenci and Genaui; 
others term the former Breuni. Horat. Od. 4, 
14, 16.] 

Brennus, I. a general of the Galli Senones, 
[see the end of this article,] who entered Italy, 
defeated the Romans at the river Allia, and en- 
tered their city without opposition. The Ro- 
mans fled into the capitol, and left the whole 
city in the possession of the enemies. The Gauls 
climbed the Tarpeian rockin the night, and the 
capitol would have been taken, had not the Ro- 
mans been awakened by the noise of geese, 
which were before the doors, and immediately 
repelled the enemy: [see Manlius.] Camillus, 
who was in banishment, marched to the relief of 
his country, and so totally defeated the Gauls, 
that not one remained to carry the news of their 
destruction. [Brennus is nothing more than 
the Gallic term Brenn, (Brenin,) i.e. “ King,” 
Latinised. The Romans mistook it for a proper 
name.” (Thierry, Hist. des Gaul., 57.) See Ca- 
millus.] Liv. 5, 36, &c.—Plut. Vit. Camill. 
Il. Another Gaul, who made an irruption 
into Greece, with 150,000 men and 15,000 horse, 
and endeavored to plunder the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. He was destroyed, with all his 
troops, by the god, or more ‘properly he killed 
himself in a fit of intoxication, B.c. 278, after 
being defeated by the Delphians. Paus. 10, 22, 
23.—Justin, 24, 6, &e. 

Briargus, I. a famous giant, son of Ceelus 
and Terra, who had 100 hands and 50 heads, 
and was called by men Aigeo, and only by. 
the gods Briareus. When Juno, Neptune, and 
Minerva conspired to dethrone J upiter, Briareus 
ascended the heavens, and seated himself next 
to him, and so terrified the conspirators by his 
fierce and threatening looks, that they desisted. 
He assisted the giants in their war against the 
gods, and was thrown under Mt. Ætna, ac- 
cording to some accounts. Hesiod, Th. 148.— 
Apollod. 1, 1—1. 1, 403.— Ain. 6, 287. 10, 565. 
II. A Cyclop, made judge between Apollo 
and Neptune, in their dispute about the isthmus 
and promontory of Corinth. He gave the 
former to Neptune, and the latter to Apollo. 
Rags 2; I. 

Buieanrzs, a people in the northern parts 
of Britain. [The greatest, most powerful, and 
most ancient of the British tribes. They pos- 
sessed the country from sea to sea, comprising 
the counties of York, Durham, Lancaster, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland. Their capital was 
Eboracum, York.] Juv. 14, 196 —Paus. 8, 43. 

Briganrinus, a lake of Rhetia, (now Lake 
of Constance,) between the Alps, with a town 
called Brigantium, Plin, 9,17. 
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+ Brimo, (terror,) a name given to Proserpina 
:¿ and Hecate. Propert: 2,2, 11. 
: | Brrsirs, a woman of Lyrnessus, called also 


Hippodamia.: When her country was taken by 
the Greeks, and her husband and brother killed 


: inthe fight, she fell to the share of Achilles, in 


the division of the spoils. Agamemno took her 
away some time after from Achilles, who made 
a vow to absent himself from the field of battle. 
Briseis was faithful to Achilles; and when 
„Agamemno restored her to him, he swore he had 


_ never offended her chastity. J. 1, 2. &e— 


Ovid, Her., de Art. Am. 3, 2. 3—Propert., 2, 


i 8, 20. 22.—Paus.5, 24—Horat. Od.2,4. | ¢ 


Brises, a man of Lyrnessus, brother to the 
priest Chryses. His daughter Hippodamia was 
called Briseis from him. 

Briszvus, a surname of Bacchus, from his 
nurse of the same name, or his temple at Brisa, 
a promontory of Lesbos. Pers. 1, 76. 

Brrrannt, I. the inhabitants of Britain : (see 
Britannia.)——II. A nation in Gallia Belgica. 
Plin. 4, 17. 

Brrrannia, [called also Albion, an island in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the largest in Europe. 
The Pheenicians appear to have been early ac- 
quainted with it, and to have carried on here a 
traffic for tin: (see Cassiterides.) Commercial 
jealousy, however, induced them to keep their 
discoveries a profound secret. The Carthagi- 
nians succeeded to the Pheenicians, but were 
equally mysterious. Avianus (Ora Marit, 412.) 

' makes mention of the voyages of a certain Hi- 
milco in this quarter, and professes to draw his 
information from the long-concealed Punic An- 
nals. Little was known of Britain until Cesar’s 
time, who invaded and endeavoured, although 
ineffectually, to conquer theisland. Afteralong 
interval, Ostorius, in the reign of Claudius, re- 
duced the Southern part of theisland, and Agri- 
cola, subsequently, in the reign of Domitian, 
extended the Roman dominion tothe Frith of 
Forth, and the Clyde. The whole force of the 
empire, although exerted to the utmost under 
Severus, could not, however, reduce to subjec- 
tion the hardy natives of the highlands. Britain 
continued a Roman province until a.p. 426, 
when the troops were in a great measure with- 
drawn, to assist Valentinian the 3d against the 
Huns, and never returned. The Britons had 
become so enervated under the Roman yoke, as 
to be unable to repel the incursions of the inha- 
bitants of the north. They invoked therefore 
the aid of the Saxons, by whom they were them- 
selves subjugated, and at length obliged to take 
refuge in the mountains of Wales.—The name 
of Britain was unknown to the Romans before 
the time of Cesar. Bochart derives the name 
from the Pheenician or Hebr. term Baratanac, 
“the land of tin?” Others deduce Britons from 
the Gallic Britti, “Painted,” in allusion to 
the custom of painting their bodies. (Adelung, 
Mithr, 2, 50.) Britain was famous for the Ro- 
man walls built in it, of which traces remain at 
the present day. The Ist was built by Agricola 
A.D. 79, nearly in the situation of the rampart 
of Hadrian, and wall of Severus mentioned be- 
low... Ina.v, 81, Agricola built a line of very 
strong forts from the Frith of Forth to the Frith 
of Clyde. This, however, was insufficient to 
check the barbarians after his departure. In 
A.D. 120, therefore, Hadrian erected a famous 
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wall from Boulness on Solway Frith, to a spot 
a little beyond Newcastle on Tyne. It was 68 
English or 74 Roman miles long. 20 years 
after this, Lollius Urbicus, under Antoninus, 
restored the 2d wall of Agricola, which is com- 
monly called the Vallum Antonini. But the 
greatest of all was that of Severus, begun A. D. 
209, and finished the next year, and which was 
only a few yards north of Hadrian’s wall. It 
was garrisoned by 10,000 men. Ces. B. G. 4. 
— Diod. S. 5.—Paus. 1, 33.—Tacit. Agric. 

10. 

5 N Riis ason of Claudius Cæsar by 
Messalina. Nero was raised to the throne in 
preference to him, by means of Agrippina, and 
caused him to be poisoned. His corpse was 
buried in the night; but it is said that a 
shower of rain washed away the white paint, 
which the murderer had put over his face, 
so that it appeared quite black, and discovered 
the effects of poison. Tacit. Ann.—Sueton. 
Ner. 33. 

Brrromartis, I, a beautiful nymph of Crete, 
daughter of Jupiter and Charme ; loved by 
Minos, who pursued her so closely, that, to 
avoid his importunities, she threw herself into 
the sea. Paus. 2,30. 3, 14. IJ. A surname 
of Diana. 

Brirones, the inhabitants of Britain. Juv. 
15, 124. 

Brixeiium, [a town of Italy, in Gallia Cis- 
padana, north-east of Parma, where Otho slew 
himself, when defeated; now Bresed/o. Tacit. 
Hist. 2, 32.] 

Brrxra, [a city of Gallia Cisalpina, to the 
west of the Lacus Benacus, and south-east of 
Bergomum; the capital of the Cenomanni, 
(Livy, 32, 30.) Brixia is known to have become 
a Roman colony, but we are not informed at 
what period this event took place. (Pin. 3,19.) 
Strabo speaks of it as inferior in size to Medio- 
lanum and Verona, 5, p. 213.] 

Bromřvus, a surname of Bacchus, from botus, 
frendere, alluding to the groans, which Semele 
uttered, when consumed by Jupiter’s fire. Ovid, 
Met. 4, 11. 

Bronres, (thunder,) one of the Cyclops. Ain, 
8, 425. 

1 BrucTERI, a people of Germany, [between 
the Arhisia, Erus, and Lacus Flevus, Zuyder 
Zee.) Tacit. Ann. l, 512 

Broumaxva, festivals celebrated at Rome in 
honor of Bacchus, about the month of December; 
first instituted by Romulus. 

Brunoistum, [or BRuNDUSIUM, a celebrated 
city on the coast of Apulia, in the territory of 
the Calabri. By the Greeks it was called 
Beevrnoioy, a word which, in the Messapian lan- 
guage, signified a “ stag’s head,” from the re- 
semblance, which its different harbors and 
creeks bore to the antlers ofthat animal. (Strabo, 
6. p. 282.—Festus—Steph. B.) It is not ne- 
cessary to repeat the various accounts given by 
different writers respecting the foundation of 
this city; its antiquity is evident from the state- 
ment of Strabo, (6. p. 682.) that Brundisium 
was already in existence, and under the govern- 
ment of its own princes, when the Lacedemo- 
nian Phalanthus arrived with his colony in this 
part of Italy. It is recorded also. to the honor 
of the Brundisians, that although this chief had 
been instrumental in sda oo of a great 
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portion of their territory, they generously af- 


forded. to him an asylum, when he was exiled | 


from Tarentum, and after his death erected a 
splendid monument to his memory. 
Polit, 5, 3.—Justin, 3, 4.) The advantageous 
situation of its harbour, for communicating with 
the opposite coast of*Greece, naturally rendered 
Erundisium a place of great resort, from the 
time that the colonies of that country had fixed 
themselves on the shores of Italy. Herod. (4, 99.) 
speaks of it as a place generally well known, 
when he compares the Tauric Chersonese to the 
Japygian peninsula, which might be considered 
as included between the harbours of Brundisium 
and Tarentum. Brundisium soon became a 
formidable rivalto Tarentum, which had hitherto 
engrossed all the commerce of this part of Italy, 
(Polyb. Fragm. 11.) nor did the facilities, which 
it afforded for extending their conquests out of 
that country, escape the penetrating views of the 
Romans. Under thepretence, that several towns 
on this coast had favored the invasion of Pyrrhus, 
they declared war against them, and soon pos- 
sessed themselves of Brundisium, ( Zonar. Ann.3.) 
whither a colony was sent a.u.c. 508. (Hor. 1, 
20.—Liv. Epit. 19.— Fell. Patere.1, 14.) From 
this period, the prosperity of this port continued 
to increase in proportion with the greatness of 
the Roman empire. Large fleets were always 
stationed there for the conveyance of troops into 
Macedonia, Greece, or Asia; and from the con- 
venience of its harbour, and its facility of access 
from every other part of Italy, it became a place 
of general thoroughfare for travellers visiting 
those countries. When the rapid advance of 
Cæsar forced Pompey to remove the seat of war 
into Epirus, he was for some time blockaded by 
his successful adversary in Brundisium, before 
the return of his fleet enabled him to evacuate 
the place, and carry his troops over to the oppo- 
site coast. Czsar describes accurately the works 
undertaken there by his orders, for preventing 
the escape of his enemy. From his account we 
learn, that the city possessed 2 harbours, one 
called the interior, the other the exterior, com- 
municating by a very narrow passage. (Ces. 
B. C. 1, 25.— Appian, B. C.2, 49.— Cie. ad Att. 
9, 12.) Strabo considered the harbour of Brun- 
disium as superior to that of Tarentum, for the 
latter was not free from shoals, (6, p. 282.— 
Pigonati, Mem. del Riaprimento del Port, di 
Brindisi, Nap. 1781. 4to.) It was at Brundisium 
ihat a convention was held for the purpose of 
arranging the existing differences between 
Augustus and Mare Antony. (Dio Cass. 48.) 
Among the commissioners appointed by the 
former was Mæcenas, whom Horace accompa- 
nied. It was this journey, which produced the 
humorous Satire of Horace, (1, 5.) and which 
terminates with the poet’s arrival at the place of 
his destination. Brundisium is now Brindisi. 
Here the Appian Way ended; (see Appia Via.) 
Cramer's Anc. Italy, 2, 303.] 

Brusy; [a people of Magna Grecia, in Italy, 
below Lucania. The origin, which ancient his- 
torians have ascribed to the Brutii, or, as they 
are called by the Greeks, Bgérrw is neither re- 
mote nor illustrious: they are generally looked 
on as descended from some refugee slaves and 
shepherds of the Lucanians, who, having con- 
cealed themselves from pursuit in the forests and 


mountains, ne which this part of Italy abounds, 
£ 70 ` 


(Arist, | 


became, in process of time, powerful from theit 
numbers and ferocity. ‘Their very name is said 
to incicate that they were revolted slaves; 
Beerriovs yuo wurovcr ArT TTS y says Strabo, 
speaking of te Lucanians. This appellation 
the insurgents are supposed to have accepted as 
a term of defiance. (Med. Rom. Hist, 1, 51) 
This savage race is represented as pouring forth 
to attack their Lucanian masters, and to molest 
the Gr. settlers on the coast of either sea; and 
so formidable had they at length rendered them- 
selves, that the Lucani were compelled to 
acknowledge their independence, and cede to 
them all the country south of the rivers Laus 
and Crathis., This advancement of the Brutii 
to the rank of an independent nation is supposed 
by Diod. S. to have taken place about 397 
years after the foundation of Rome. Dio. the 
Syracusan, was at this time prosecuting his 
undertaking against the younger Dionysius; 
and it is conceived that the hostilities of the 
Brutii were fomented by his means in order to 
prevent the tyrant from deriving any aid from 
his Lucanian allies. (Diod. S. 16, 15.—Strabo, 
6. p.255.) The enterprising and turbulent spi- 
rit of this people was next directed against the 
Gr. colonies ; and, in proportion as these were 
rapidly declining, from jealousies and internal 
dissensions, and still more from luxury and in- 
dolence, their antagonists were acquiring a de- 
gree of vigor and stability, which soon enabled 
them to accomplish their downfall. The Gr. 
towns on the Western coast, from being weaker 
and more detached from the main body of the 
Italiot confederacy, first fell into the hands of 
the Brutii. The principal cities, of which this 
league was composed, now became alarmed for 
their own security, and sought the aid of the 
Molossian Alexander against these dangerous 
enemies, with whom the Lucanians also had 
learnt to make common cause. This prince, by 
his talents and valor, for a time checked the 
progress of these active barbarians, and even 
succeeded in penetrating into the heart of their 
country; but after his death they again ad- 
vanced, like a resistless torrent, and soon re- 
duced the whole of the peninsula between the 
Laus and Crathis, with the exception of Cro- 
tana, Locri, and Rhegium. At this period, 
Rome, the universal foe of all, put an end at 
once to their conquests and independence, 
After sustaining several defeats, both the Luca- 
nians and Brutii are said to have finally sub- 
mitted to L. Papirius Cursor, a. U. ©. 480, 
which was 2 years after Pyrrhus had withdrawn 
his troops from Italy. (Liv, Epit. 14,.—Polyb. 
1,6.) Thearrival of Hannibal once more, how- 
ever, roused the Brutiito exertion; they flocked 
eagerly to the victorious standard of that general, 
who was, by their aid, enabled to maintain his 
ground in this corner of Italy, when all hope of 
final success seemed to be extinguished, But 
the consequences of this protracted warfare 
proved fatal to the country, in which it was car- 
ried on; many of the Brutian towns being to- 
tally destroyed, and others so much impoverished 
as to retain scarcely a vestige of their former 
prosperity, To these misfortunes was added the 
weight of Roman vengeance; for that power, 
when freed from her formidable enemy, too well 
remembered the support, which he had derived 
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- defection to: pass unheeded. A decree “was 


therefore passed, reducing this people to a most 
abject state of dependence: they were pro- 
nounced incapable of being employed in a mili- 
tary capacity, and their services were confined 
to the menial offices. of couriers and letter-car- 
tiers. Strabo, 5. p. 251.; 6. p. 253.] 

_ Brurium, or Brutiorum Acer, the country 
occupied by the Brutii: (see Brutii.). 

_ Brutus, L. Junius, I. son of M. Junius, and 
Tarquinia, 2d daughter of Tarquin Priscus. The 


father, with his eldest son; were murdered by 


Tarquin the Proud; and Lucius, unable to. re- 
venge their death, pretended to be insane: [see 
the end of this article.]}. The artifice saved his 


a life; he was called Brutus for his stupidity, 
‘which he however soon after shewed to be 


feigned. When Lucretia killed herself, B. c. 
509, in consequence of the brutality of Tarquin, 
Brutus snatched the dagger from the wound, 
and swore, on the reeking blade, immortal hatred 
to the royal family. His example animated 
the Romans; the Tarquins were proscribed by a 
decree of the senate; and the royal authority 
yested in the hands of consuls chosen from pa- 
trician families. Brutus, in his consular office, 
made the people swear they never would again 
submit to a kingly authority; but the first, who 
violated their oath, were in his own family. His 
sons conspired with the Tuscan ambassador to 
xestore the Tarquins; and when discovered, 
they were tried and condemned before their fa- 
ther, who himself attended at their execution. 
Some time after, ina combat fought between 
the Romans and Tarquins, Brutus engaged 
with Aruns, and so fierce was the attack, that 
they pierced one another at the same time. The 
dead body was brought to Rome, and received 
as in triumph; a funeral oration was spoken 
over it, and the Roman matrons shewed their 
grief by mourning a year for the father of the 
republic,, Flor. 1, 9—Liv. 1, 56. 2,1. §¢e.— 
Dionys. H.4.5,—C.Nep. in Att. 8.— in. 6, 818. 
—Plut. Vit. Brut.et Ces. [“ That Brutus pro- 
cured the banishment of the Tarquins, in his 
capacity of Tribune of the Celeres, is demon- 
strated,” observes Nieb., “ by the dex tribunicia. 
(Pomponius, l. 2. D. de origine juris.) From 
this source came the information that he bore 
that office: the lay, which spoke of his feigned 
idiotcy, cannot have known any thing of this, 
and was incompatible with it: the annalists 
combined the two. That poetical tale may have 
been occasioned by his surname; which yet 
may have had a very different meaning from 
the one there affixed to it. Brutus in Oscan 
meant ‘a runaway slave:’ now, it is easy 
enough to understand, that the partisans of the 
Tarquins may have called him such, and that, 
on the other hand, he and the Romans might 
not be sorry to let the nickname pass into 
vogue.” Rom. Hist., 1,453.] II. Marcus Ju- 
nius, father of Cæsar’s murderer, wrote 3 books 
on civil law, He followed the party of Marius, 
and was conquered by Pompey. After thedeath 
of Sylla, he was besieged in Mutina by Pompey, 
to whom he surrendered, and by whose orders 
he was put to death. He had married Servilia, 
Cato’s sister, by whom he had a son and 2 daugh- 
ters. Cic. de Orat. 55.—Plut. Brut. III. 
His son, of the same name,'by Servilia, was 


lineally descended from J. Brutus, who expelled | 
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the Tarquins from Rome. He seemed to in- 
herit the republican principles of his great pro- 
genitor, and in the civil wars joined himself to 
the side of Pompey, though he was his father’s 
murderer, only because he looked on him as 
more just and patriotic in his claims. At the 
battle of Pharsalia; Cesar not only spared the 
life of Brutus, but made him one of his most 
faithful friends. He however forgot the favor, 
because Cesar aspired to tyranny. He con- 
spired with many of the most illustrious citi- 
zens of Rome against the tyrant, and stabbed 
him in Pompey’s Basilica. The tumult, which 
this murder occasioned, was great; the conspi- 
rators fled to the capitol, and by proclaiming 
freedom and liberty to the populace, they re- 
established tranquillity in the city. Antony, 
whom Brutus, contrary to the opinion of his asso- 
ciates, refused to seize, gained ground in behalf 
of his friend Cesar, and his murderers were 
soon obliged to leave Rome. Brutus retired into 
Greece, where he gained himself many friends 
by his arms, as well as by persuasion, and he 
was soon after pursued thither by Antony, 
whom young Octavius accompanied, A battle 
was fought at Philippi. Brutus, who com- 
manded the right wing of the republican army, 
defeated the enemy ; but Cassius, who had the 
care of the left, was overpowered, and, as he 
knew not the situation of his friend, and grew 
desperate, he ordered one of his freedmen to run 
him through. Brutus deeply deplored his fall, 
and in the fulness of his grief, called him the 
last of the Romans. In another battle, the 
wing which Brutus commanded, obtained a 
victory; but the other was defeated, and he 
found himself surrounded by the soldiers of 
Antony. He however made his escape, and 
soon after fell on his sword, B.c. 42, [in 
the 43d year of his age according to Cic., but 
in the 37th according to Vell. Paterc.] _ Antony 
honored him with a magnificent funeral. Bru- 
tus is not less celebrated for his literary talents 
than his valor in the field. When he was in 
the camp, the greatest part of his time was 
employed in reading and writing; and the day, 
which preceded one of his most bloody battles, 
while the rest of his army was under continual 
apprehensions, Brutus calmly spent his hours 
till the evening in writing an epitome of Poly- 
bius. He was fond of imitating the austere 
virtues of Cato, and in reading the histories of 
nations he imbibed those principles of freedom, 
so eminently displayed in his political career. 
He was intimate with Cic., to whom he would 
have communicated his conspiracy, had he not 
been apprehensive of his great timidity. He 
severely reprimanded him in his Letters for join- 
ing the side of Octavius, who meditated the 
ruin of the republic. Plut. mentions, that Cæ- 
sar’s ghost made its appearance to Brutus in 
his tent, and told him that he would meet him 
at Philippi. Brutus married Porcia, the daugh- 
ter of Cato, who killed herself, by swallowing 
burning coals, when she heard the fate of her 
husband. C. Nep. in Att.—Vell. Paterc. 2, 48. 
—Plut, Vit. Brut. &e. Ces. 1.—Flor. 4, 
IV. D. Jun. Albinus, one of Cesar’s murderers, 
who, after the battle of Mutina, was deserted 
by the legions, with which he wished to march 
against Antony. He was put to death by An- 
tony’s orders, though consul = in Jun, 
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one of the Ist tribunes of the people. Plut. 
——VI. One of Carbo’s generals. 

Bryaes, a people of Thrace, afterwards called 
Phryges : [see Phryges. ] TER 

Busasriicus, one of the mouths of the Nile. 
- Bunastis, a city of Egypt, in the Eastern 
parts of the Delta, where cats were held in 
great veneration, because Diana Bubastis, [the 
same with the Gr. Diana,] who was the chief 
deity of the place, is said to have transformed 
herself into a cat, when the gods fled into 
Egypt. [This city is called in Scripture Phi- 
Beseth, now altered into Basta. It was situ- 
ated on a canal leading from the Pelusiac mouth 
of the Nile to the canal of Trajan. The Pelu- 
siac branch was sometimes called, from this 
city, the Bubastic. Bubastus was remarkable 
also as being the place, where great numbers 
assembled to celebrate the festival of the god- 
dess Bubastis. More than 70,000 persons were 
accustomed to meet here on these occasions. 
The custom had ceased, however, in the time 
of Herod. This was the place, also, where the 
sacred cats were interred,] 2, 59.137. 154.— 
Ovid, Met. 9, 690. 

Busisus, a country of Caria, whence Buba- 
sides applied to the natives. Ovid, Met. 9, 643. 

Bucrpnara, a city of India, near the Hy- 
daspes, built by Alex. in honor of his favorite 
horse Bucephalus ; supposed to have been si- 
tuated somewhere on the road between Attock 
and Lahaur.| Curt. 9, 3.—Justin, 12, 8.— 
Diod. S. 17. 

Buceruinus, [a horse of Alex.’s, so called 
either because his head resembled that of an 
OX, (Bods xspæàñ,) or because he had the mark of 
an ox’s head impressed on his flank ; or, ac- 
cording to another account, because he had a 
black mark on his head resembling that of an 
ox, the rest of his body being white. Arrian, 
Exp. Al.5, 19.—BPhn, 8, 42.) Alex. was the 
only one, who coufd mount on his back, and he 
always knelt down to take up his master. He 
was present in an engagement in Asia, where 
he received a heavy wound, and hastened im- 
mediately out of the battle, and dropped down 
dead, as soon as he had set down the king in a 
safe place. He was 30 years old, when he 
died, and Alex. built a city, which he called 
after his name, en the banks of the Hydaspes, 
on the site of his camp before his engagement 
with Porus. [Arrian, however, (5, 19.) relates 
that he died of the heat of the climate, and of 
age.) Plut. Alex.—Curt.— Plin. 8, 42. 

Bucorica,a sort of poem, which treats of the 
care of flocks, and of the pleasures and occu- 
pations of rural life, with simplicity and ele- 
gance. The most famous pastoral writers of 
antiquity are Moschus, Bio, Theocr. and Virg. 
The invention of Bucolics, or pastoral poetry, 
is attributed to a shepherd of Sicily. [ Tira- 
boschi, Stor. della Lett. Ital. 1, 75-7. 

Bucoricum, one of the mouths of the Nile, 
between the Sebennytic and Mendesian mouths ; 
supposed to be the same with the Phatnetic. | 
Herod. 2, 17. 

Bouts, 1. a town of Phocis, built by a colony 
from Doris, [on the shore of the Sinus Corin- 
thiacus, south-east of the Anticyra.] Paus. 10, 
37.——II. A Spartan, given up to Xerxes, 
{along with his countryman Sperthies, | to atone 
for the offence oy his countrymen had done 
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in putting the king’s messengers to death. - 
[The king refused to retaliate.} Herod. 7y 
134, &c. 

eae [a friend of Horace’s, who was 
roaming abroad for the purpose of dispelling 
his cares. The poet addressed an Epistle to 
him (1, 11.) in which he instructs him that 
happiness does not depend on climate or place, 
but on the state of one’s own mind. | 7 

Burnonsa, a festival in honor of Jupiter at 
Athens, where an ox was immolated. Paus. 
1, 24.—Ælian, V. H. 8, 3. 

Burrasium, a city of Elis ; [the first town 
on the Elean side of the Larissus, often men- 
tioned by Homer as one of the chief cities of 
the Epeans, K. 2, 615.; 11, 755.] ; 

Bura, [one of the 12 original Achæan cities, 
as we learn from Herod., (1, 146.) which stood 
at first close to the sea; but having been de- 
stroyed, with the neighbouring town of Helice, 
by a terrible earthquake and inundation, the 
surviving inhabitants rebuilt it afterwards, about 
40 stadia from the coast, and near the small 
river Buraicus. Paus. 7,25. Strabo, 8. p. 386.] 

Buraicus, I. an epithet applied to Hercules, 
from his temple near Bura.——II. A river of 
Achaia, [near the town of Bura.] Paus. 7, 25. 

[Bureunp1, a Germ. nation, one of the prin- 
cipal branches of the Vandals. They can bë 
traced back to the country between the Viadrus, 
(Oder,) and the Vistula, in what is now the 
New Mark, and the southern part of West- 
Prussia. They were distinguished from the 
other Germans by living together in villages, 
burgen, whence, according to some, they re- 
ceived the name of Burgundi. Others, how- 
ever, derived the name from Gunt, “ combat,” 
as alluding to the warlike character of the race, 
and make Burgundi mean “ the lance of war.” 
(Malte-Brun, Dict. Geogr. p. xiii. Vocab. de 
Mots Génériques.) Their dwelling in villages, 
and not leading, like the rest of the Germans, 
a wandering life, isthe reason why they retained 
possession of their country much longer than 
the neighbouring Goths and Vandals, till, at 
length, they were no longer able to withstand 
the Gepide, who pressed on them from the 
mouths of the Vistula. In consequence of the 
loss of a great battle with the Gepide, they 
emigrated to Germany, where they advanced 
to the region of the Upper Rhine, and settled 
near the Alemanni. From them they took 
a considerable tract of country, and lived in 
almost continual war with them. In the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. with other German nations, 
they passed over into Gaul. After a long strug- 
gle and many losses, they succeeded in possess- 
ing themselves of the south-eastern part of this 
country by a contract with the Romans. A 
part of Switzerland, Savoy, Dauphiny, Lion- 
nais, and Franche-Comté, belonged to their new 
kingdom, which, even in the year 470, was 
known by the name of Burgundy. The seat of 
government seems to have been sometimes 
Lyons, (Lugdunum,) and sometimes Geneva.— 
By their old constitution, they had kings, called 
hendinos, whom they chose and deposed at their 
pleasure. If any great calamity befell them, 
as a failure of the crops, pestilence, or defeat, the 
king was made responsible for it, and his throne 
was given to another, from whom they hoped 
for better times, Before their conversion to 
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Christianity, (which happened after their set: | 


tlement in Gaul,) they had a high priest, called 
Sinestus, whose person was sacred, and office 
for life. The trial by combat even then existed 
among them, and was regarded as an appeal to 
the judgment of God.—Continually endeavour- 
ing to extend their limits, they became engaged 
in war with the Franks, by whom they were at 
last completely subdued, under the son of Clo- 
vis, after Clovis himself had taken Lyons. 
They still preserved their constitution, laws, and 
customs for a time. But the dignity of king 
was soon abolished, and, under the Carlovin- 
yians, the kingdom was divided into provinces, 
which, from time to time, shook off their de- 
pendence. Their later movements belong to 
modern history. Encycl. Amer. 2, 329. ] 

Bustris, a king of Egypt, son of Neptune 
and Libya, or Lysianassa, who sacrificed all 
foreigners to Jupiter with the greatest cruelty. 
When Hercules visited Egypt, Busiris carried 
him to the altar bound hand and foot. The 
hero soon disentangled himself, and offered the 
tyrant and the ministers of his cruelty on the 
altar, [The barbarity of Busirisis a mere 
fable, as Diod. S. himself confesses, and was 
grounded on a custom practised in Egypt of 
Sacrificing all the red-haired people they met 
with, (most of whom were strangers, as the hair 
of the natives was seldom of this color,) to the 
manes of Osiris; a traditionary allusion, no 
doubt, to the shepherd-race, who are represented 
as having blue eyes, and red, or flame, colored 
hair; (see Abaris.) Bou in the Egyptian lan- 
guage signified “a tomb,” whence Busiris 
means the tomb of Osiris. There was a city 
of this name in the middle of the Delta, where 
was a very large temple of Isis. Sicard has 
described the ruins of this temple, and gives us 
a grand idea of what it once was, (Mém. des 
Missions du Levant.) The situation assigned 
to this place by Herod, agrees with the modern 
village of Busir,| 2, 59, 61—Strabo, 17.— 
Ovid, Met. 9, 132.— Her. 9, 69.—Plut. Thes.— 
Virg. G.3, 5,—Apollod. 2, 5. 

Bures, I. one of the descendants of Amycus, 
king of the Bebryces, very expert in the cestus. 
He came to Sicily, where he was received by 
Lycaste, a beautiful harlot, by whom he had 
a son called Eryx. Lycaste, on account of her 
beauty, was called Venus; hence Eryx is often 
called the son of Venus. Æn. 5, 372. IE 
One of the Argonauts. Apollod. 1, 9. 
III. A son of Pandio, and Zeuxippe, priest of 
Minerva and Neptune. He married Chthonia, 
daughter of Erechtheus. Apollod. 3, 14, &c. 
——IV. An armour-bearer to Anchises, and 
afterwards to Ascanius. Apollo assumed his 
shape, when he descended from heaven to en- 
courage Ascanius to fight. Butes was killed 
by Turnus. Æn. 9, 647. 12, 632. 3 

Bururorum, a town of Epirus, opposite 
Corcyra, visited by Æneas, in his way to Italy 
from Troy. [It was originally a small village, 
but was subsequently fortified by the Romans, 
in order to keep in subjection the inhabitants 
of the interior, and became a place of great 
consequence. Virg. (42x. 3, 293.) makes Hele- 
nus to have reigned here. Steph. B. derives 
the name from an ox, ((0is,) having broken 
loose at this place when about being sacri- 
ficed.] 
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Buturorvs, ‘a river in Italy, [in the coun< 
try of the Brutii, near the Locri Epizephyrii.] 

Buroa, an island in the Mediterranean, [be- 
low the eastern part of Crete.] Pin. 4, 12. 

Buros, a town of Egypt, [at the Sebennytic 
mouth of the Nile,] where there was a temple 
of Apollo and Diana, and an oracle of Latona. 
[The shrine of the goddess was of one solid 
stone, having equal sides, each side 40 cubits 
long ; brought from a quarry in the isle of Phile 
near the cataracts, on rafts, for the space of 200 
leagues, to its destined station, apparently the 
heaviest weight ever moved by human power ; 
it employed many thousand men for 3 years 
in its transportation.] - Herod. 2, 59. 63. 

Bysuts, a daughter of Miletus and Cyanea. 
She fell in love with her brother Caunus, and 
when he refused to gratify her passion, she de- 
stroyed herself., Some say that Caunus became 
enamoured of her, and fled from his country to 
avoid incest ; and others report that he fled from 
his sister’s importunities, who sought him all 
over Lycia and Caria, and at last sat down all 
bathed in tears, and was changed into a fountain 
of the same name.— Ovid, de A. A. 1, 284. Met. 
9, 45l.— Hygin, 243.—Paus. 7, 5. 

Bysus, [a maritime town of Phoenicia, nearly 
midway between Tripolis and Berytus. Here 
Adonis was worshipped, and in its neighbour- 
hood ran the small river Adonis, called, at the 
present day, Nahr Ibrahim. The waters of this 
stream, at the anniversary of the death of Adonis, 
which was in the rainy season, were tinged red 
with the ochrous particles from the mountains of 
Libanus, and hence were fabled to flow with the 
blood of Adonis. The name Byblus is thought 
to mean “the house of MBaal.’’—Hamaker, 
Mise. Phen, 120.) ‘ 

Byrsa, a citadel in the middle of Carthage, 

on which was the temple of Aisculapius. As- 
drubal’s wife burnt it, when the city was taken. 
When Dido came to Africa, she bought of the 
inhabitants as much land, as could be encom- 
passed by a bull's hide. After the agreement, 
she cut the hide in small thongs, and inclosed a 
large piece of territory, on which she built a ci- 
tadel, which she called Byrsa, (Giecu,a hide.) 
[This is a mere fable of the Greeks. Thename 
is derived, by a slight transposition of letters, 
from the Punic term Bysra, “a citadel.” Heyne, 
ad Ain, 1. 367.—Gesenius, Gesch. der Hebr. 
Sprache, &c. p. 229—Valck, Opusc., 103.|— 
Justin, 18, 5.— Flor, 2, 15. 
«-Byzactum, [a district of Africa Propria, 
above the Syrtis Minor. The Carthaginians 
were the possessors of it, and for a long time 
allowed no Roman vessels to navigate the coast 
below the Hermean promontory, fearful lest 
their enemies might be tempted to seize what 
formed the granary of Carthage, This district 
was originally distinct from what was termed 
Emporie, which lay below it. Afterwards, how- 
ever, they became united into one, and the ter- 
ritory of Byzacium was extended upwards as far 
as the river Bagradas, thus forming the Byza- 
cena Provincia. Hamaker (Mise, Phen. 234.) 
makes the name Byzacium equivalent to “ do- 
mus irrigationis.” | 

Byzanrtum, a town on the Thracian Bospho - 
rus, founded by a colony from Megara, under 
the conduct of Byzas, 658 years before the Chris- 
tian era, Vell, Paterc, says that it was founded 
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by the Milesians; Justin, by the Lacedemo- 
nians; Ammianus, by the Athenians. [Justin 


is altogether wrong, Pausanias probably re- 
built and fortified it, while commanding in the 
Hellespont. The situation of Byzantium was 
highly favorable to trade, and gave to it the 
command of the commerce of other nations in 
the Euxine, and the opportunity of imposing 
tolls and duties. These circumstances increased 
the resources of the city; but it suffered much 
from the attacks of the Thracians, Bithynians, 
Gauls, and even Greeks. It was severely 
treated in the Peloponnesian war, but afterwards 
rose again, and, under the emperors, was in the 
most flourishing condition. From the time of 
Constantine, it was the 2d city in the Roman 
empire, and the residence of the emperor, who 
endeavoured to give it the splendor of old Rome. 
Constantine built the new city, which he called 
after his own name, Constantinopolis, on the site 
ofthe ancient Byzantium. He wished it to imi- 
tate the capital of the west in size, and therefore 
extended the walls of Byzantium from sea to sea. 
The new city was solemnly dedicated by him to 
the God of Martyrs, according to Euseb. on May 
11th, a.D. 330, and inthe 25th of his reign. It 
was taken by Mahomet II. on May 29th, A.D. 
1453. The Turks call it Stamboul or Istambol, 
a Turkish corruption of the modern Gr. phrase 
ĉe àv woay. That part of the city, which was 
the ancient Byzantium, is now occupied princi- 
pally by the buildings and gardens of the sera- 
glio.] A number of Gr. writers, who have de- 
served or usurped the name of Byzantine Histo- 
rians, flourished at Byzantium, after the seat of 
the empire had been translated thither from 
Rome. Their works, which more particularly 
relate to the time, in which they flourished, and 
are seldom read but by those, who wish to form 
an acquaintance with the revolutions of the 
lower empire, were published in one large col- 
lection, in 36 vols. fol. 1648, &c. at Paris, and 
recommended themselves by the notes and sup- 
plement of Du Cange. They were likewise 
printed at Venice 1729, in 28 vols. though per- 
haps this ed. is not so valuable as that of the 
French: [The best ed. is that at present in the 
course of publication under the auspices of Nie- 
buhr, and by the joint labor of Niebuhr, Bek- 
ker, the Dindorfs, and other scholars. |—Paterc. 
2,15.—C. Nep. in Paus, Alcib. et Timoth.— 
Justin, 9, 1.—Tacit. Ann. 12, 62. 63.—Mela, 2, 
2,— Marcell, 22. 8. 

[Byzanrinum mpertum. The Byzantine, 
ov Eastern Roman, Empire, comprehended at 
first, in Asia, the country on this side of the 
Euphrates, the coasts of the Black Sea, and 
Asia Minor; in Africa, Egypt; and in Europe, 
all the countries from the Hellespont to the 
Adriatic and Danube. This survived the Wes- 
tern Empire 1,000 years, and was even increased 
by the addition of Italy and the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. It commenced in 395, when 
Theodosius divided the Roman empire between 
his 2 sons, Arcadius and Honorius. The Eas- 
tern Empire fell to the elder, Arcadius, through 
whose weakness it suffered many misfortunes. 
During his minority, Rufinus was his guardian 
and minister, between whom and Stilicho, the 
minister of the Western Empire, a fierce rivalry 
existed. The Goths laid waste Greece. Eu- 
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derer, of Rufinus; were ruined by theit owt. 
crimes. The latter lost his life in a civil war 
excited by him, (a.v. 400.) Arcadius and his 
empire were now ruled by his proud and cove- 
tous wife Eudoxia, till her death, (a.p. 404.) 
The Isaurians and the Huns wasted the pro- 
vinces of Asia, and the country along the Da- 
nube. Theodosius, the younger, succeeded his 
father, (ap. 408.) under the guardianship of 
his sister Pulcheria. Naturally of an inferior 
mind, his education had made him entirely ims 
becile and unfit for selfcommand. Pulcheria, 
who bore the title of Augusta, administered the 
kingdom ably. Ofthe Western Empire, which. 
had been ceded to Valentinian, Theodosius res 
tained Western Illyria. The Greeks fought 
with success against the king of the Persians, 
Varanes. The kingdom of Armenia, thrown 
into confusion by internal dissensions, and 
claimed at the same time by the Romans and 
the Persians, became now an apple of conten- 
tion between the 2 nations, (a.D. 440.) Attila 
laid waste the dominions of Theodosius, and 
obliged him to pay tribute. After the death of 
her brother, Pulcheria was acknowledged em- 
press, (a.D. 450.) She was the first female, who 
attained this dignity. She gave her hand to 
the Senator Marcian, and raised him to the 
throne. His wisdom and valor averted the at= 
tacks of the Huns from the frontiers, but he did) 
not support the Western Empire, in its wars 
against the Huns and Vandals, with sufficient 
energy. He afforded shelter to a part of the 
Germans and Sarmatians, who were driven to the 
Roman frontiers by the incursions of the Huns. 
Pulcheria died before him in 453. Leo I, (a. 
457,) a prince praised by contemporary authors, 
was chosen successor of Marcian. His expeditions 
against the Vandals, (a.p. 467.) were unsuccess= 
ful. His grandson Leo would have succeeded 
him, but died a minor shortly after him, having 
named his father Zeno, his colleague, (a.D, 474.) 
The government of this weak emperor, who was 
hated by his subjects, was disturbed by rebellious 
and internal disorders of the empire. The Goths 
depopulated their provinces, till their king Theo- 
doric turned his arms against Italy, (a.D. 489.) 
Ariadne, widow of Zeno, raisedthe minister Anas 
ye whom she married, to the throne, (A.D. 
491.) The nation, once excited to discontents and 
tumults, could not be entirély appeased by the 
alleviation of burdens, and wise decrees. The 
forces of the empire, being thus weakened, could 
not offer an effectual resistance to the Persians 
and the barbarians along the Danube. To pre: 
vent their incursions into the peninsula of Con- 
stantinople, Anastasius built the Zong wall, as it 
is called. After the death of Anastasius, the 
soldiers proclaimed Justin emperor, (a.p. 518.) 
Notwithstanding his low birth, he maintained 
possession of the throne. Religious persecu- 
tions, which he undertook at the instigation of 
the clergy, and various crimes, into which he 
was seduced by his nephew Justinian, disgrace 
his reign. After his early death, in 521, he 
was succeeded by the same Justinian, to whom, 
though he deserves not the name of the Greut, 
many virtues of a ruler cannot be denied. He 
was renowned as a legislator, and his reign was 
distinguished by the victories of his general Be 
lisarius ; but how unable he was to revive the 
strength of his empixe, was proved by its rapid 
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deéay after his death’ Justin II, his suecessoi, 
(a.D. 565,) was an avaricious, cruel, weak prince, 
governed by his wife. The Lombards tore from 
him part of Italy, (a. 568.) His war with 
Persia, for the possession of Armenia, was un- 
successful; the Avari plundered the provinces 
on the Danube, and the violence of his grief at 
! these misfortunes deprived him of reason. Ti- 
berius, his minister, a man of merit, was de- 
clared Cæsar, and the general Justinian con- 
| ducted the war against Persia with success. 
-The Greeks now allied themselves, for the first 
time, with the Turks. Against his successor, 
Tiberius II, (a. D. 578,) the empress Sophia 
and the general Justinian conspired in vain. 
From the Avari the emperor purchased peace ; 
from the Persians it was extorted by his general 
Mauritius, or Maurice, (a.n. 532.) This com- 
mander Tiberius declared Cæsar in the same 
year. Mauritius, under other circumstances, 
would have made an excellent monarch, but 
for the times he wanted prudence and resolution. 
He was indebted for the tranquillity of the 
Eastern frontiers to the gratitude of king Chos- 
roes II. whom, in 591, he restored to the throne, 
! from which he had been deposed by his subjects, 

Nevertheless, the war against the Avari was un- 
successful; through the errors of Commentiolus. 
The army was discontented, and was irritated, 
now by untimely severity and parsimony, and 
* now by timid indulgence. They finally pro- 
claimed Phocas, one of their officers, emperor. 
Mauritius was taken in his flight, and put to 
death, (a.n. 602.) The vices of Phocas, and his 
incapacity for government, produced the greatest 
disorders in the empire. Heraclius, son of the 
governor of Africa, took up arms, conquered Con- 
stantinople, and caused Phocas to be executed, 
(4.p. 610.) He distinguished himself only in 
the short period of the Persian war. During 
the first 12 years of his reign, the Avari, and 
other nations of the Danube, plundered the Eu- 
ropean provinces, and the Persians conquered 
the coasts of Syria and Egypt. Having finally 
succeeded in pacifying the Avari, he marched 
against the Persians, (A.D. 622,) and defeated 
| them ;*but, during this time, the Avari, who 
had renewed the war, made an unsuccessful 
attack on Constantinople in 626. Taking ad- 
vantage of an insurrection of the subjects of 
Chosroes, he penetrated into the centre of Persia. 
By the peace concluded with Siroes, (a.D. 628,) 
he recovered the lost provinces, and holy cross. 
But the Arabians, who, meanwhile, had become 
powerful under Mohammed and the caliphs, 
conquered Phoenicia, the countries on the Eu- 
phrates, Judea, Syria, and all Egypt, (a.p. 631 
-=-§41.) Among his descendants there was 
not one able prince. He was succeeded by 
his son Constantine III, probably in conjunc- 
tion with his step-brother Heracleonas. The 
former soon died, and the latter lost his crown 
and was mutilated. After him, Constans, son 
of Constantine, obtained the throne, (a. D. 642.) 
‘His sanguinary spirit of persecution, and the 
murder of his brother Theodosius, made him 
Odious to the nation. The Arabians, pursuing 
their conquests, took from him part of Africa, 
Cyprus, and Rhodes, and defeated him even at 
sea, (A. D. 653.) Internal disturbances obliged 
him to make peace. After this, he left Con- 
stantinople, y a 659,) and, in the following 
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réař; éarried On an unsuccessful war against the 

ombards in Italy, in which he lost his life at 
Syracuse (a. p. 660.) Constantine IV, Pogo- 
natus, son of Constans, vanquished his Syra- 
cusan competitor, Mezizius, and, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, shared the government with 
his brothers Tiberius and Heraclius. The Ara- 
bians inundated all Africa and Sicily, penetrated 
through Asia Minor into Thrace, and attacked 
Constantinople for several successive years by 
sea, (A. D. 669.) Nevertheless he made peace 
with them on favorable terms. But, on the 
other hand, the Bulgarians obliged him to pay 
a tribute, (a. D. 680.) Justinian IT, his son and 
successor, weakened the power of the Maronites, 
but fought without success against the Bulga- 
rians and Arabians. Leonitius dethroned this 
cruel prince, had him mutilated, and sent to the 
Tauric Chersonese, (a. p. 695.) Leonitius was 
dethroned by Apsimar, or Tiberius III, (A. ps 
698,) who was himself dethroned by Trebilius, 
king of the Bulgarians, who restored Justinian 
to the throne, (a. p. 705,.) but Philippicus Bar- 
danes rebelled anew against him. With Jusa 
tinian II, therace of Heraclius was extinguished. 
The only care of Philippicus was the spreading 
of monotheism, whilst the Arabians wasted Asia 
Minor and Thrace. In opposition to this prince, 
who was universally hated, the different armies 
proclaimed their leaders emperors, among whom 
Leo the Isaurian obtained the superiority, (A. De 
713—714.) Leo repelled the Arabians from 
Constantinople, which they had attacked for 
almost 2 years, and suppressed the rebellion 
excited by Basilius and the former emperor 
Anastasius. From 726, the abolition of the 
worship of images absorbed his attention, and. 
the Italian provinces were allowed to become a 
prey to the Lombards, while the Arabians plun- 
dered the Eastern provinces. After his death, 
(a.D. 741,) his son Constantine V, ascended 
the throne, a courageous, active, and noble 
prince. He vanquished his rebellious brother- 
in-law Artabasdus, wrested from the Arabians 
part of Syria and Armenia, and overcame, at 
last, the Bulgarians, against whom he had beer 
long unsuccessful. He died (a. b». 775,) and 
was succeeded by his son, Leo III, who fought 
successfully against the Arabians ; and this 
latter, by his son Constantine VI, whose impe- 
rious mother, Irene, his guardian and associate 
in the government, raised a powerful party by 
the restoration of the worship of images. He 
endeavored, in vain, to free himself from de- 
pendence on her and her favorite, Stauratius, 
and died in 796, after having had his eyes put 
out. The war against the Arabians and Bul- 
garians was long continued ; against the first 
it was unsuccessful. ‘The design of the em- 
press to marry Charlemagne excited the discon- 
tent of the patricians, who placed one of their 
own order, Nicephorus, on the throne, (a. D. 
802.) Irene died in a monastery. Nicephorus 
became tributary to the Arabians, and fell in 
the war against the Bulgarians, (a. p. 811.) 
Stauratius, his son, was deprived of the crown 
by Michael I, and he, in turn, by Leo IV, (a. 
813.) Leo was dethroned and put to death by 
Michael II, (a. v. 826.) During the reign of 
the latter, the Arabians conquered Sicily, Lower 
Italy, Crete, and other countries, He prohi- 
hited the worship of images EA did also hig 
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son Theophilus. © Theodora, guardian of his 
son, Michael III, put a stop to the dispute about 
images, (a. b. 841.) During a cruel persecution 
of the Manicheans, the Arabians devastated 
the Asiatic provinces. The dissolute and ex- 
travagant Michael confined his mother in a 
monastery. The government was administered, 
in his name, by Bardas, his uncle, and, after 
the death of Bardas, by Basil, who was put to 
death by Michael, (a. D. 867.) Basil I, who 
came to the throne in 867, was not altogether a 
contemptible monarch. He died a. pv. 886. 
The reign of his learned son, Leo V, was not 
very happy. He died a.p.911. His son, Con- 
stantine VIII, Porphyrogenitus, a minor when 
he succeeded his father, was placed under the 
guardianship of his colleague, Alexander, and, 
after Alex.s death in 912, under that of his 
mother, Zoe. Romanus Lacopenus, his ge- 
neral, obliged him, in 919, to share the throne 
with him and his children. Constantine sub- 
sequently took sole possession of it again, and 
reigned mildly, but weakly. His son, Roma- 
nus II, succeeded him in 959, and fought suc- 
cessfully against the Arabians. To him suc- 
ceeded, in 963, his general Nicephorus, who 
was put to death by his own general, John 
Zimisces, (A. D. 970,) who carried on a success- 
ful war against the Russians. Basil II, son of 
Romanus, succeeded this good prince. He van- 
quished the Bulgarians and Arabians. His 
brother, Constantine IX, (a. D. 1025,) was not 
equal to him. Romanus III became emperor, 
(A. D. 1028,) by a marriage with Zoe, danghter 
of Constantine. This dissolute, but able prin- 
cess, caused her husband to be executed, and 
successively raised to the throne Michael IV, 
(a. vp. 1034,) Michael V, (4. pv. 1041,) and Con- 
stantine X, (a. D. 1042.) Russians and Ara- 
bians meanwhile devastated the empire. Her 
sister Theodora succeeded her on the throne, 
(4. d..1053.) . Her successor, Michael VI, (a. D. 
1056,) was dethroned by Isaac Comnenus, in 
1057, who became a monk, (a. b. 1059.) . His 
successor, Constantine XI, Ducas, fought suc- 
cessfully against the Uzes. Eudocia, his wife, 
guardian of his sons, Michael, Andronicus, and 
Constantine, was entrusted with the administra- 
tion, (a. vp. 1067,) married Romanus IV, and 
brought him the crown. He carried on an un- 
successful war against the Turks, who kept him 
for some time prisoner. Michael VII, son of 
Constantine, deprived him of the throne, (a. D. 
1071.) - Michael was dethroned by Nicepho- 
rus II, (a. v. 1078,) and the latter by Alexius I, 
Comnenus, (a. D. 1081.) Under his reign the 
crusades commenced. His son, John II, came 
to the throne in 1118, and fought with great 
success against the Turks and other barbarians, 
The reign of his son, Manuel I, who succeeded 
him in 1143, was, also, not unfortunate. His son, 
Alexius II, succeeded (a. p. 1180,) and was 
dethroned by his guardian Andronicus, as was 
the latter by Isaac, (a. D. 1185.) After a reign 
disturbed from without and within, Isaac was 
dethroned by his brother, Alexius III, (a. D; 
1195.) The crusaders restored him and his 
son, Alexius IV, but the seditious Constanti- 
nopolitans. proclaimed Alexius V, Ducas Mur- 
zuphlus, emperor, who put Alexius IV to death. 
At the same time, Isaac II died. During the 
last reigns, the ings of Sicily had made many 
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conquests on the coasts of the Adriatic. The 
Latins now forced their way to Constantinople, 
(a. D. 1204,) conquered the city, and retained 
it, together with most of the European territo- 
ries of the empire. Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
was made emperor; Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, obtained Thessalonica as a kingdom, and 
the Venetians acquired a large extent of terri- 
tory. In Rhodes, Philadelphia, Corinth, and 
Epirus, independent sovereigns arose. Theodore 
Lascaris seized on the Asiatic provinces, bore 
the title of emperor at Nice, and was, at first, 
more powerful than Baldwin. A descendant of 
the Comneni, named Alexius, established a 
principality at Trebisond, in which his great 
grandson John took the title of emperor. Nei- 
ther Baldwin nor his successors were able to 
secure the tottering throne. He himself died 
in captivity among the Bulgarians, (1206.) 
To him succeeded Henry, his brother, with 
Peter, brother-in-law of Henry, and his son 
Robert, (a. bo. 1221.) With the exception of 
Constantinople, all the remaining Byzantine 
territory, including Thessalonica, was conquered 
by John, emperor of Nice. Baldwin II, bro- 
ther of Robert, under the guardianship of his 
colleague, John Brienne, king of Jerusalem, 
died in 1237. Michael Paleologus, king of 
Nice, conquered Constantinople in 1261, and 
Baldwin died in the West, a private person. 
The sovereigns of Nice, up to this period, were 
Theodore Lascaris, (a. D. 1204,) John Ducas 
Patatzes, a good monarch and successful war- 
rior, (A. D. 1222,) Theodore II, his son, (a. D. 
1259,) who was deprived of the crown by Mi- 
chael Palzologus, (a. D. 1260.) In 1261, Mi- 
chael took Constantinople from the Latins. 
He labored to unite himself with the Lat. 
church, but his son Andronicus renounced the 
connexion. Internal disturbances and foreign 
wars, particularly with the Turks, threw the 
exhausted empire into confusion. Androni: 
cus III, his grandson, obliged him to divide 
the throne, (a4. D. 1322,) and at length wrested 
it entirely from him. Andronicus died a monk 
(a. D. 1328.) Andronicus IV, who ascended the 
throne in the same year, waged war unsuccess. 
fully against the Turks, and died a. D. 1341 
His son John was obliged to share the thron 
with his guardian, Jchn Cantacuzenos, during 
10 years. The son of the latter, Matthew, wa: 
also made emperor, but John Cantacuzenos re 
signed the crown, and Matthew was compellec 
to abdicate (4. D. 1355.) Under the reign o 
John, the Turks first obtained a firm footing i 
Europe, and conquered Gallipolis, (a. D. 1357. 
The family of Paleologus, from this time, wer 
gradually deprived of their European territories 
partly by revolt, and partly by the Turks. Thi 
sultan Amurath took Adrianople a. pv. 1361 
Bajazet conquered almost all the Europear 
provinces except Constantinople, and obliges 
John to pay him tribute. The latter was, som 
time after, driven out by his own son, Manue 
(a. D. 1391.) Bajazet besieged Constantinople 
defeated an army of Western warriors, unde 
Sigismund, near Nicopolis, and Manuel wa 
obliged to place John, son of Andronicus, on hi 
throne. Timour’s invasion of the Turkish pro 
vinces saved Constantinople for this time, (a. D 
1402.) Manuel then recovered his throne, an 
regained some Qf the lost provinces from thi 
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“contending sons of Bajazet. To him succeeded 
his son John, (a. p. 1425,) whom Amurath II 
stripped of all his territories except Constanti- 
nople, and extorted from him a tribute, (4. D. 
1444.) To the emperor John succeeded his 
brother Constantine. With the assistance of 
his general, the Genoese Justinian, he with- 
‘stood the ‘superior forces of the enemy with 
fruitless courage, and fell in the defence of Con- 
stantinople, by the conquest of which, May 29, 


a. D. 1458, Mahomet II. put an end to the Gr. 


‘or Byzantine empire. Encycl. Amer. 2, 359.] 
Byzas, a king of Thrace, from whom, it is 
‘said, Byzantium received its name; [styled son 
of Neptune, which means that he was a famous 
‘navigator. | 
C 


CasaLīnus, a clear fountain on Mt. Helico, 
sacred to the Muses, and called also Hippocrene, 
as raised from the ground by the foot of Pe- 
‘gasus. Pers. 

[Casaxrica, a town of Albania, now Kablas- 
var. 

Bane a town of the Ædui, [now 
Chalons-sur-Saone.| Ces. B. G. 

Canina, I. a wife of Vulcan, by whom she 
had 3 sons. [She was one of the Oceanides. 
Her offspring, according to the Ionian school, 
were the Cabiri. IJ. A town of Pontus, 
south-east of Amasia, on the river Iris, memo- 
rable for the defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus 
in its vicinity. | 

‘Cazirt, certain deities, held in the greatest 
veneration at Thebes and Lemnos, but more par- 
ticularly in the islands of Samothrace and Imbros, 
[See the end of ‘this article.] The number of 
these deities is uncertain. Some say there were 
only 2, Jupiter and Bacchus; others mention 3, 
and some 4, Axieros, Axiochersus, Axiochersa, 
and Casmillus. -Itis unknown where their wor- 
ship was first established; yet Pheenicia seems 
to be the place, according to the authority of 
Sanchoniatho, and thence it was introduced 
into Greece by the Pelasgi. The festivals or 
mysteries of the Cabiri were celebrated with 
the greatest solemnity at Samothrace, where all 
the ancient heroes and princes were generally 
initiated, as their power seemed to be great in 
protecting persons from shipwreck and storms. 
The obscenities, which prevailed in the celebra- 
tion, have obliged the authors of every country 
to pass over them in silence, and say that it was 
unlawful to reveal them. These deities are often 
confounded with the Corybantes, Anaces, Dio- 
scuri, &c. and, according to Herod., Vulcan was 
their father. This author mentions the sacrilege, 
which Cambyses committed in entering their 
temple, and turning to ridicule their sacred 
mysteries. They were supposed to preside over 
metals. Herod. 2, 51.— Strabo, 10. &e.— Paus. 
9, 22. &e:— Cic. de N. D. 1. [Creuzer traces 
the worship of the Cabiri, in the Ist instance, 
to the Pheenicians, and makes these deities 
identical with the Pataéci, or Pateci, of this 
people. (Horod. 3, 37.) He then proceeds to 
find vestiges of these same Cabin in Upper 
Asia, in the name of the Pontic city of Cabin ; 
in the Mesopotamian Carre, the medals of which 
place seem to associate the worship of the Cabiri 
with that’ of the god Lunus; and also in the 


Chaldean river Chobar or Chaboras. He dis- | Their number was not fixed, 
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covers also in Malta, among the remains of 

Punic preserved in the vulgar dialect of the 

island, some traces of the name Cabiri in the 

word Qbir or Kibir, which seems to designate an 

ancient pagan divinity, and is now taken to de- 

note “the devil? (Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 286.— 

Minter, Relig. des Carthag.87.) Other writers 

believe that they discover traces of the Cabiri in 

Persia, and refer to the Gadarini, or “ strong 

men,” whom the essential ideas of metallurgy 

and arms would seem naturally to assimilate, 

either to the robust forge-men’ of Vulcan, at 

Lemnos, or to the armed priests of Phrygia, 

Crete, and different parts of Greece. (Foucher, sur 

la Relig. des Perses, Mem. del’ Acad. desInscr. &e. 

¥.29.) Others again have recourse to the my- 

thology of India, and find the root of the name 

Cabiri in the Hindoo Cuvera. (Wilford, Asiat. 

Res. 5,297. —Polier, Mythol. des Indous, 2, 312.) 

The best etymology, no doubt, is that, which 

makes the appellation of those deities a Pheeni- 

cian one, denoting “ powerful,” “ strong ;” and 

hence the titles, ©: wéyaaci, dvvero!, Which the 

Cabiri frequently received among the Greeks. 

With the Cabin, viewed in this hght, may be 

compared the Dz Potes of the augural books of 
the Romans, (Varro, L. L. 4, 10, p. 16. Scal.) 

Schelling, however, (über die Gottheiten von 

Samothrace, p. 107.) gives a new etymology, 

(the Heb. Chaberim,) by which the name Cabiri 

is made to signify “ the associate deities,’ and 

he compares these deities with the Dit Consentes 
or Complices, whose worship the Romans bor- 

rowed from the Etrurians. The same learned 

writer compares the names Kéfeigo, Káßagoi 

KéGaAo, (which according to him are identical,) 

with the German Kobold, “ goblin,” and finds 

in them alla common idea. Histheory respect- 

ing the worship of the Cabiri, which he refers 

exclusively to Pheenician, Hebrew, and Semitic 

sources, differs in several important points from 

that of Creuzer, and has excited a great deal of 
attention on the continent of Europe. It is in 

following the footsteps of Schelling, that Pictet 

thinks that he has found, in the mythology of 
the ancient Irish, the worship, and very names 

of the Cabiri of Samothrace. (Du Culte des 

Cabires chez les anciens Irlandais, Genève, 1824. 

—Bibl. Univ. 24.) On the other hand, O. 

Muller, in a very remarkable Diss. appended to 

his work on Orchomenus, (Orchomenos und die 

Minyer, Beilage, 2, 450.— Gesch, der Hellenscher 

Stamme, Sc. 1.) and Welcker, (Trilogie de 

Prométhée, Darmstadt, 1824, 8vo.) reject the 

Phen., or, more properly speaking, Oriental,’ 
origin of the Cabiri. The first of these writers: 
sees in them a worship purely Pelasgic, and, up 

to a certain point, the primitive religion of the 

Greeks entire, with a distant relation at the 

same time to the Theogonies of India; the se~ 

cond discovers a mixture of various elements, 

successively amalgamated, and the most ancient 

of which would be the Dardan or Trojan Penates, 

becoming in process of time the Dioscuri, or else 

confounded with them, and at an early period 

transported to Rome. According to Constant, 

(de la Religion, 2, 430.) the Cabiri designated 
the 2 grand opposing powers by each department 
of nature, and represented by turns the earth and 
heavens, moisture and dryness, the body and 
soul, inert matter and vivifying intelligence. 
but varied accord- 
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ing to the necessity, under which the priests 
found themselves of expressing the cosmogoni- 
‘cal powers. Their figures were at first exces- 
sively deformed; they were represented under 
the guise of distorted dwarfs, and under these 
forms were brought to Samothrace. Their wor- 
ship consisted in orgies closely resembling those 
of the Phrygian Cybele. The Gr. mythology 
at length received them, and the poets, in exa- 
mining their attributes, sought to ascertain 
which of them were susceptible of the necessary 
transformation. The statues of the Cabiri were 
placed in the port of Samothrace. They pre- 
sided over the winds. Hence, with the Greeks 
they became gods favorable to navigators, and 
terrible to pirates. (Nigid. ap. Schol. germ. in 
Imag. gemin.) They appeared also, according 
to the Gr. belief, on the tops of masts, under the 
form of brilliant flames, to announce the end of 
tempests. (Diod. S. 4, 43.) Expressing, as 
they did, among other things, the opposition 
between light and darkness, they became with 
the Greeks 2 deities, one of whom was hidden 
beneath the earth, while the other shone in the 
skies. The Cabiri proceeded from the cosmo- 
gonical egg; and hence, with the Greeks, the 
new deities came forth from an egg, the fruit of 
the amour of Jupiter with Leda, In order, how- 
ever, to nationalise them still more, they were 
made the tutelary heroes of Sparta, and to preside 
over the Olympic games. (Pind. Ol. 3, 63.) 
They became identified, through Helen, with the 
family of the Atride. Warlike adventures were 
ascribed to them. (Paws. 3, 13.) Winged 
coursers were given to them by the gods, 
(Stesich. ap. Tertull, Spectac. p. 9.) They re- 
ceived the names of Castor and Pollux: and 
the hideous Cabiri became the beauteous 
Tyndaride.—The whole fable of the Cabiri is 
singularly obscure. In Egypt they were at first 
5 in number, in allusion to the 5 intercalary 
days necessary for completing the year. Under 
this astronomical point of view, they had 3 
fathers, the Sun, Hermes, and Saturn. (Plut. 
de Is. et Os.) In the transition from Egypt to 
Greece, they lost this triple origin: 3 of them 
remained hidden powers, sons of the cosmogoni- 
cal Jove, and of Proserpina, ‘the passive prin- 
ciple of fecundity, as well as destruction; the 2 
others took the Gr. names of Castor and Pollux, 
and had Leda for a mother, the mistress of 
Olympian Jove. (Cic. N. D. 3, 21.) For, in 
Egypt, their mother was not Leda, but Nemesis, 
one of the appellations of Athyr, or the primi- 
tive night. The amour of Jupiter also has here 
a fantastic character, whichis sensibly weakened 
in the Gr. fable. Not only does Jupiter change 
himself into a swan, but he likewise directs 
Venus to pursue him under the form of an eagle, 
and he takes refuge in the bosom of Nemesis, 
whom slumber seizes, and who offers an easy 
conquest to her divine lover. Hermes on this 
conveys the egg to Sparta, and Leda incubates 
it, The Greeks rejecting altogether the cosmo- 
gonical personage Nemesis, made Leda the real 
mother, and the ancient Cabiri became thus a 
component part of the national mythology. The 
Jonian school, however, faithful to the principles 
of a sacerdotal philosophy, continued to call 
them the offspring of the eternal fire, Vulcan, 
and of the nymph Cabira, one of the Oceanides, 
which recalls ae by fire and water, 
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When astronomy was introduced into the religion 
of Greece, they became the star of the morning 
and evening. It is possible to see an allusion 
to this idea in X. 3, 243. Od. 11,302. At a 
later period they became the Twins. (Constant, 
2, 433.)—As to the names of the individual 
Cabiri, it may be remarked that they all appear 
decidedly oriental. The etymologies given to 
them are as follows:—Azieros is said to have 
signified in Egyptian, “ the all powerful one,” 
and he is supposed by some to be identical with 
Phtha or Vulcan; Azxiokersus “ the great fe- 
cundator,? thought to have been the same wit 

Mars, the planet named in Egyptian Ertosi, a 
word which presents the same idea; Awiokersa 
is consequently the “ great fecundatrix,” Aphro- 
dite or Venus, the companion of Mars. (Zoega 
de Obelisc. 220.— Munter, Antig. Abhandl. 190.) 
As to the 4th personage, Casmilus, the name is 
said to import “ the all-wise,” by those who 
trace it to the Egyptian. (Zoëga,l. c.) Bochart, 
however, with more probability, compares it with 
the Hebr. Cosmie/, which signifies “ a servant,” 
“ a minister of the deity.” (Geogr. Sacr. 1,396.) 
Bochart gives Hebr. derivations also for the other 
names ofthe Cabiri. Schelling, more recently,pro- 
ceeding on the same principle, arrives at a similar 
result with Bochart, but in a quite different way, 
(Samothrac. Gottheiten, p. 16. 17.63.67.) His 
new etymologies, however, as those of Zoéga, 
are not regarded very favorably by De Sacy, 
in Sainte-Croix’s Mys. du Pag.1, 43. Mün- 
ter defends the explanations of Zoéga, and main- 
tains, in general, with Creuzer, the Egyptian 
origin of the Cabiri. He inclines, however, to 
consider the last of the 4, Casmilus, as of 
Pheenician origin, and explains it with Schelling, 
in a more simple manner than Bochart, by the 
term Cadmied, “he who stands before the deity,” 
or “ who beholds the face of the deity.” (Relig. 
der Carthager, 2d ed. p.89.) Müller, Welcker, 
Schwenk and Volcker, have explored the Gr, 
language alone, for an elucidation of these mys. 
terious names. And yet the first ofthese learned 
writers, in despite of his purely Hellenic system 
cannot prevent himself from being struck by the 
remarkable coincidence, as well real as verbal 
between Cama, the Hindoo god of Love, anc 


Camilus. Creuzer’s Symb., 2, 293. seqq. i 
notis, | 
Castria, I. a surname of Ceres——II. The 


festivals of the Cabiri. See Cabiri. 

Caca, a goddess among the Romans, siste 
to Cacus, who is said to have discovered to Her 
cules where her brother had concealed his oxen 
She presided over the excrements of the body 
The vestals offered sacrifices in her temple 
Lactant. 1, 20. 

Cacus, a famous robber, son of Vulcan ani 
Medusa, represented as a three-headed monste) 
and as vomiting flames. [See the end of thi 
article.| He resided in Italy, and the avenue 
of his cave were covered with human bones. H 
plundered the neighbouring country ; and whe 
Hercules returned from the conquest of Gery 
Cacus stole some of his cows, and dragged ther 
backwards into his cave to prevent discovery 
Hercules departed without perceiving the theft 
but his oxen having lowed, were answered b 
the cows in the cave of Cacus, and the hero b 
came acquainted with the loss which he ha 
sustained, Heran tothe place, attacked Cacu 
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squeezed and strangled him in his arms, though: 
vomiting fire and smoke. Hercules erected an 
altar to Jupiter Servator, in commemoration of 
his victory ; and an annual festival was instituted 
hy the inhabitants in honor of the hero, who 
had delivered them from such a public calamity. 
Gvid, Fast. 1, 551.—4in, 8, 194.—Propert. 4, 
10.—Juv. 5, 125.—Liv. 1, 7.—Dionys. H. 1, 9. 
[The allegorical character of the fable here re- 
lated, is sufficiently indicated by the names of 
i the parties. Thus Evander, who received Her- 
~ cules on his return from the conquest of Geryo, 
and Cacus, (in Greek Eùæyðgos and Kaxds,) seem 
to be nothing more than appellations intended 
to characterise the individuals, to whom they are 
applied: Evander, therefore, the leader of the 
Pelasgi, (see Rome,) the head and chief of 
the division of that great sacerdotal caste, 
which passed into Italy, and consequently, to 
apply a modern term, the high priest of the 
order, is the Good Man, (<iuvdgos,) and Cacus, 
“his opponent, is the Bad Man, (zaxds.) Hercules 
destroys Cacus, that is, the religion of the Sun, 
or some other Oriental system of belief, (Ritter’s 
Porhaile, p. 343.) professed by the Pelasgi, was 
made to supplant some rude, and probably cruel 
form of worship; and as Evander was high- 
priest of the one. so Cacus, ‘whoever he was, 
may be regarded as the head of the other. ] 

Cacoruis, a river of India, flowing into the 
Ganges; [according to Mannert, the Gumty, 
which falls into the Ganges, to the north of 
Benares. 5,1, 93.] 

Capmia, the citadel of Thebes, built by Cad- 
mus, generally taken for Thebes itself, and the 
Thebans often called Cadmeans. Stat. Theb. 8, 
601. [Of the walls of the Cadmea, a few frag- 
ments remain, which are regularly constructed ; 
probably erected by the Athenians, when Cas- 
sander restored the city of Thebes, Dodwedl’s 
Travels, 1, 264.] 

Capmiis, an ancient name of Beeotia. 

Capmus, I. son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, 
by Telephassa or Agriope, [see the end of this 
article,] ordered by his father to go 1m quest of 
his sister Europa, whom Jupiter had- carried 
away, and never to return to Pheenicia, if he did 
not bring her back, As his search proved fruit- 
less, he consulted the oracle of Apollo, and was 
ordered to build a city, where he should see a 
young heifer stop in the grass, and to call the 
country Beotia, He found the heifer according 
to the directions of the oracle ; and as he wished 
to thank the god by a sacrifice, he sent his com- 
panions to fetch water from a neighbouring 
grove. The waters were sacred to Mars, and 
guarded by a dragon, which devoured all the 
Pheenician’s attendants. Cadmus, tired of their 
seeming delay, went to the place, and saw the 
monster still feeding on their flesh, He attacked 
the dragon, and overcame it by the assistance of 
Minerva, and sowed the teeth in a plain, on which 
armed men suddenly rose up from the ground. 
He threw a stone in the midst of them, and 
they instantly turned their arms one against the 
other, till all perished except ‘5, who assisted 
him in building his city. Soon after he married 
Hermione, the daughter of Venus, with whom 
he lived in the greatest cordiality, and by whom 
he had a son, Polydorus, and 4 daughters, Ino, 


Agaue, Autonoé, and Semele, Juno persecuted 
those children; and their well-known misfor. | 
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tunes so distracted Cadmus and Hermione, that 
they retired to Illyricum, loaded with grief, and 
infirm with age. They entreated the gods to re- 
move them from the misfortunes of life, and they 
were immediately changed into serpents. Some 
explain thedragon’s fable by supposing that it 
was a king of the country, whom Cadmus con- 
quered by war; and the armed men rising from 
the field are no more than men armed with brass, 
according to the ambiguous signification of a 
Phen, word. Cadmus was the first who intro- 
duced the use of letters into Greece; but some 
maintain that the alphabet, which he brought 
from Phoenicia, was only different from that, 
which was used by the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece. [See Pelasgi.] This alphabet con- 
sisted only of 16 letters, [to which Simonides of 
Ceos added 4, 4, %, ¢, x, and Epicharmus the 
Sicilian, the same number, % a, 4, we The 
Ionians first adopted all the 24 letters, and from. 
them the Samians, from whom they were re- 
ceived by the Athenians; but it was not until 
after the Peloponnesian war, under the archon- 
ship of Euclides,( OZ. 94, 2.) B.c. 463, that they 
were used by them in public acts.] The worship 
of many of the Egyptian and Pheen. deities was 
also introduced by Cadmus, who is supposed. 
to have come into Greece 1493 years before the 
Christian era, and to have died 61 years after. 
According to those, who believe that Thebes 
was built atthe sound of Amphio’s lyre, Cadmus 
built only a small citadel which he called Cad- 
mea, and laid the foundations of a city, finished 
by one of his successors, Ovid, Met. 3, 1. 2. &c. 
—Herod. 2, 49. 4,147.—Hygin. 6. 76. 155. Se. 
—Diod. S. 1. &¢e.—Paus. 9, 5. &e.—Hesiod. Th. 
937. 8c. [According to some authorities, (Cono. 
Narrat. 34.) Cadmus was not sent forth in quest 
of his sister Europa, but to establish the Phoen. 
authority in the West. He would seem also to have 
ruled for some time over Argos, since, according to 
an Argive tradition, a Pelasgic priest, named 
Trochilus, was driven from Argos “ by Agenor.” 
(Paus. 1, 14.—Kruse, Hellas, 1,479.) He esta- 
blished Pheen, colonies also in Rhodes, (Diod. S. 
5, 58.) Thasos, (Herod. 6, 47.—Paus. 5, 25.) 
and Thrace, (Strabo, 14. p. 601.) before he set- 
tled in Bæotia. The history of Cadmus is too 
closely entwined with the early history of Greece, 
to admit of our discovering in this name merely 
a deity of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, (Midler, 
Gesch. Hellen. Stämme, &c. 1, 119.) or one of 
the Cabiri, (462.—Knight, Inquiry, Se. § 200, 
Class. Journ. 26, 272.) however ably these po- 
sitions may be maintained. Nor is that opi- 
nion more correct, which, rejecting the existence 
of such a personage as Cadmus, makes the new 
colonists to have been styled Cadmeans, as de- 
noting a people or tribe of Oriental origin.—As 
to the analogy between the Gr, and Phoen. al- 
habets, consult the excellent remarks of Kruse, 
Hellas, 577. Beillage 1. The introduction of 
letters into Greece by Cadmus has been fre- 
quently made a subject of dispute among the 
learned: see Pelasgi. II. A native of Mile- 
tus, who flourished about 5208.c, Pliny (7, 56.) 
calls him the most ancient of the logographi. 
In another passage, (5, 29.) he makes him to 
have been the first prose-writer, though elsewhere 
he attributes this to Pherecydes. According to 
a remark of Isocr. (#.?Av7.) Cadmus was the 
fixst who bore the title of ecient by which 
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appellation was then meant “ an eloquent man.” 
He wrote on the antiquities of his native city. 
His work was abridged by Bio of ‘Proconnesus. 
Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr. 2, 134.] 

Capuciius, a rod entwined at one end by 2 
serpents, in the form of 2 equal semicircles ; the 
attribute of Mercury, given to him by Apollo in 
return for the lyre. Various interpretations 
have been put on the 2 serpents round it. Some 
suppose them to be asymbol of Jupiter’s amours 
with Rhea, when these 2 deities transformed 
themselves into snakes. Others say, that it 
originates from Mercury’s having appeased the 
fury of 2 serpents, who were fighting, by touch- 
ing them with his rod. Prudence is generally 
supposed to be represented by these 2 serpents, 
and the wings are the symbol of diligence ; both 
necessary in the pursuit of business and com- 
merce, which Mercury patronised.. With it 
Mercury conducted to the infernal regions the 
souls of the dead, and could lull to sleep, and 
even raise to life a dead person. [The worship 
of Mercury appears to have been introduced by 
the Pheenicians, and to them the caduceus owes 
its origin. It was originally nothing more than 
a rod adorned with green leaves, and with a 
skilfully-tied knot as the symbol of traffic. In a 
later age these decorations were changed by the 
poets to wings and serpents.| in. 4, 242.— 
Horat. Od. 1, 10. 

Cavurcr, [a people of Gallia Celtica, between 
the Oldus or Oltis, (the O/¢,) and the Duranius, 
(Dordogne,) 2 of the northern branches of the 
Garumna, Their capital was Divona, afterwards 
called, from their own name,Cadurci, now Cahors. 
Ces. B. G. 7, 4.) 

Cap¥ris, [a town of Syria, (Herod. 2, 159.) 
Supposed by Reland to have been the same with 
Gath; D’Anv. and Rennell, on the contrary, 
conjecture it to have been Jerusalem, and the 
latter thinks that Cadytis is synonymous with 
Al-Kads, which means the holy. Geogr. of 
Herod, 245.) 

Cma, an island of the Augean sea among the 
Cyclades, called also Ceos and Cea, from Ceus, 
the son of Titan. Ovid, Her. 20.—Virg. G. 
1,14. [See Ceos.] 

Cacrfas, [a wind blowing from the north- 
east. Gell, 2, 22.— Schneider, Lex. v. Kaixias.] 

Cmcirta rex, I. was proposed a.u.c. 693, 
by Cec, Metellus Nepos, [to exempt the city 
and Italy from taxes. | TI. Another, called 
also Didia, a.u.c. 654, by the Consul Q. Cecilius 
Metellus and T. Didius. [That laws should be 
promulgated for 3 market-days, (17 days,) and 
that several distinct things should not be in- 
cluded in the same law.] III. Another, en- 
acted by Cæc. Metellus the censor, concerning 
fullers. Plin. 35, 17. IV. Another, a.u.c. 
701, to restore to the censors their original rights 
and privileges, which had been lessened by P. 
Clodius, the tribune.——YV, Another, called 
also Gabinia, a.u.c. 685, against usury. 

Cacun, a plebeian family at Rome de- 
scended from Cæcas, one of the companions of 
Æneas, or from Ceculus, son of Vulcan, who 
built Preneste. This family gave birth to many 
illustrious generals and patriots. 

Cmci11us CrLaupius Istorus, I. a man who 
left in his will to his heirs, 4,116 slaves, 3,600 
yokes of oxen, 257,000 small cattle, 600,000 
pounds of ae 33, 10.—1I. Epirus, a 
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freedman of Atticus, who opened a school at’ 
Rome, and is said to have first taught reading ” 
to Virgil and some other growing poets. : 
III. A Sicilian orator in the age of Augustus, 
who wrote on the Servile wars, a comparison be~ 
tween Demosth, and Cic., and an account ofthe 
Orations of Demosth. IV. Metellus: see’ 
Metellus. V. Statius, [a comic poet, origi- 
nally a Gallic slave. (Gell. 4, 20.) His pro- 
ductions were held in high estimation by the 
Romans, and were sometimes ranked on an 
equality with those of Plautus and Terence, at 
other times preferred to them. (Horat. Ep. 2, 
1, 59.— Cic. de Orat.2, 10. ad Att. 7, 3—Vul- 
gatius Sedigitus ap. Gell. 15, 24.) He died one™ 
year after Ennius. We possess the names and 
fragments of more than 30 of his comedies, in 
which he appears to have copied the writers of 
the New Comedy among the Greeks, especially 
Menander. Bähr, Gesch. Rom. Lit. 70.] 

[Cmctsus Acer, a district in the vicinity of 
Formiæ and Caieta in Latium, famous for its 
wines. Pliny (14, 6.) informs us, that before 
his time the Cecuban wine, which came from 
the poplar marshes of Amycle, was most es- 
teemed, but that, at the period when he wrote, it 
had lost its repute through the negligence of the 
growers, and partly from the limited extent of 
the vineyards, which had been nearly destroyed 
by the navigable canal begun by Nero from the 
Lake Avernus to Ostia. Galen (Athen. 1, 21.) 
describes the Cæcuban as a generous and durable 
wine, but apt to affect the head, and ripening 
only after many years. When new, it probably 
belonged to the class of rough sweet wines. It 
was Horace’s favorite, and scarce after the 
breaking up of the principal vineyards. The 
best, and at the same time the oldest vintage, 
was the Opimian. L. Opimius Nepos was con- 
sul a.u. 633, in which year the excessive heat 
of the summer caused all the productions of the’ 
earth to attain an uncommon degree of perfec- 
tion: see Falernum, and Massicus. ] 

Caxctx1us, a son of Vulcan, conceived, as 
some say, by his mother, when a spark of fire 
fell into her bosom; called Czeculus, because his 
eyes were small. After a life spent in plunder- 
ing and rapine, he built Preeneste; but being 
unable to find inhabitants, he implored Vulcan 
to shew whether he really was his father. On 
this a flame suddenly shone among a multitude 
assembled to see some spectacle, and they were 
immediately persuaded to become the subjects : 
of Cxculus. Virg. (din. 7. 680.) says, that he 
was found in fire by shepherds, and on that ac- 
count called son of Vulcan, the god of fire. 

CæLřa Lex, was enacted a.u.c. 635, by Cæ- 
lius a tribune. It ordained, that in judicial 
proceedings before the people, in cases of treason, 
the votes should be given on tablets ; contrary 
to the exception of the Cassian law. 

Camurus, I. an orator, disciple to Cic. He 
died very young. Cic. defended him, when he 
was accused by Clodius of being accessary to 
Catiline’s conspiracy, and of having murdered 
some ambassadors from Alexandria, and car- 


| ried on an illicit amour with Clodia, the wife of 


Metellus. Or. pro M. Ca@l—Quintil. 10, 1. 
——II. Aurelianus, a medical writer: see Au- 
relianus. III. L. Antipater, wrote a history 
of Rome, which M. Brutus epitomized, and. 


which Adrian preferred to the Histories of Sala: 
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lust. Celius flourished #120 years s.c. Vall. 
Max. 1, 7.—Cic. ad Att. 13, 8. IV. Vibena, 
a king of Etruria, who assisted Romulus against 
the Sabines. [Cælius, or rather Czles, Vibenna, 
is thought to have been the Lucumo or ruler of 
Rome at the time of its capture by Romulus: 
see Roma. | V. Sabinus, a writer in the age 
of Vespasian, who composed a treatise on the 
edicts of the curule ediles. VI. One of the 
7 hills, on which Rome was built. Romulus 
surrounded it with a ditch and rampart, and it 
was enclosed by walls by the succeeding kings. 
It is supposed to have received its name from 
© Ceelius or Cæles Vibenna. 

Cmnxr or Cmnopiris, I. a town of Egypt, 
in the Panopolitan nome, supposed to be the 
present Ghenné or Kenné. II. A town near 
the promontory of Tznarus; its previous name 
was Tænarum: see Tenarus. ] 

Cmyina, a town of Latium near Rome, 
[placed by Cluy. vn the banks of the Anio.] 
The inhabitants, called’ Cennienses, made war 
against the Romans, when their virgins had 
been stolen away. [Having been conquered by 
Romulus, Cænina is said to have received a 
colony from the victor, together with Antemne. 
(Dionys. H. 2,36.) Itis thought to have stood 
on the hill of Sant’ Angelo, or Monticelli. Hol- 
sten. Adnot. 103.] 

Cmnis, a Thessalian woman, daughter of 
Elatus, who, being violated by Neptune, obtained 
from the god the power to change her sex, and 
become invulnerable. She also changed her 
name, and was called Ceneus. In the wars of 
the Lapithe against the Centaurs, she offended 
Jupiter, and was overwhelmed with 2 huge pile 
of wood, and changed into a bird.— Ovid, Met. 
12, 172.479. Virg. Zin. 6, 448. says that she 
returned into her pristine form. 

Canys, [a promontory of Italy, in the coun- 
try of the Brutii, north of Rhegium. It faced 
the promontory of Pelorus in Sicily, and formed 
by its means the narrowest part of the Fretum 
Siculum. (Strabo, 6. p. 256.) According to 
Pliny (3, 10.) these 2 promontories were sepa- 
rated by an interval of 12 stadia, or 14 mile ; 
a statement which accords with that of Polyb. 
(1, 42.) Thue. on the other hand (6, 1.) seems 
to allow 24 miles for the breadth of the strait, 
but at the same time considers this as the 
utmost amount of the distance. Topographers 
are divided as to the exact point of the Italian 
coast, which answers to Cape Cenys; the Ca- 
labrian geographers say, the Punta del Pezzo, 
called also Coda det Volpe, in which opinion 
Cluv. and D’Anv. coincide; but Holstenius con- 
tends for the Torre del Cavallo. This perhaps 
may, in fact, be the narrowest point; but it does 
not apparently answer so well to Strabo’s de- 
scription of the figure and bearing of Cape 
Cenys. Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 426. ] 

Cars, [or, as it is always called by the Gr. 
writers, Agylla, one of the most considerable 
cities of Etruria, and universally acknowledged 
to have been founded by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. 
(Dionys. H. 1, 20. 3, 60.) It was near the 
coast, to the west of Veii. Ancient writers seem 
puzzled to account for the change of name, 
which this city is allowed. to have undergone, 
the Romans never calling it any thing but Cere, 
except Virg. (Zin. 8, 478.) Strabo relates, that 
the Tyrrheni, on arriving before this city, were 
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‘hailed by the Pelasgi from the walls with the 
word Xaige, according to the Gr. mode of salu- 
tation, and when they had made themselves 
masters of the place, they changed its name to 
that form of greeting, (5. p. 220.) Other varia- 
tions of this story may be seen in Serv. (ad 
Ain. 8,597.) According to one of them, given 
on the authority of Hyginus, the Romans, and. 
not the Lydians, changed its name froin Agylla 
to Cere. All these explanations, however, are. 
very unsatisfactory. It has been supposed that 
Cære might be the original name, or perhaps 
that, which the Siculi, the ancient possessors, 
gave to the place before the Pelasgic invasion. 
Ker is a Celtic word. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
1,205.) According to Miller, (Die Etrusker, 1, 
87.) the 2 names for the place point to 2 different 
stems or races of inhabitants. This same writer 
makes the genuine Etrurian name to have been. 
Cisra. (Verrius Flaccus, Etruse. 1. ap. Interp. 
Zin. 10, 183. Veron.) The earliest record to 
be found of the history of Agylla is in Herod. 
(1, 166.) That writer informs us, that the Pho- 
ceans, having been driven from their native 
city on the shores of Ionia, by the arms of 
Cyrus, formed establishments in Corsica, of 
which the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, jea- 
lous of their nautical skill and enterprising 
spirit, sought to dispossess them. A severe ac- 
tion accordingly took place in the sea of Sardi- 
nia, between the Phoceans and the combined 
fleet of the latter powers, in which the former 
gained the day; but it was such a victory, as 
left them little room for exultation, having lost 
several of their ships, and the rest being nearly 
all disabled. The Agylleans, who appear to 
have constituted the principal force of the Tyr- 
rhenians, on their return home landed their 
prisoners, and barbarously stoned them to death ; 
for which act of cruelty they were soon visited 
by a strange calamity. It was observed that 
all the living creatures, which approached the 
spot, where the Phocwans had been murdered, 
were immediately seized with convulsive distor- 
tions and paralytic affections of the limbs. On 
consulting the oracle at Delphi, to learn how 
they might expiate their offence, the Agylleans 
were commanded to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead, and to hold games in their honor; 
which order, the historian informs us, was punc- 
tually attended to up to his time. We learn 
also from Strabo, (5. p. 220.) that the Agylleans 
enjoyed a great reputation for justice among the 
Greeks; for, though very powerful, and able to 
send out large fleets and numerous armies, they 
always abstained from piracy, to which the other 
Tyrrhenian cities were much addicted. We 
hear of Cære in the earliest period of Roman 
history, since Mezentius is represented both by 
Virg. (Zin. 8, 480.) and Livy, (1, 2.) as king of 
Cære; andin proof of its high antiquity, we are 
informed by Pliny, (35, 3.) that there were extant 
in his day at Care paintings anterior to the 
foundation of Rome. According to Dionys., 
the Romans were first engaged in hostilities 


with Care under the reign of Tarquin the 
Elder, and subsequently under Servius Tullius, 
by whom a treaty was concluded between the 
two states, (3, 28.) Long after, when Rome 
had been taken by the Gauls, the inhabitants 
of Cære rendered the former city an important 
service, by receiving their pet and vestals 
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and defeating the Gauls on their return through 
the Sabine territory; on which occasion they 
recovered the gold, with which Rome is said to 
have purchased its liberation. This is a curious 
fact, and not mentioned by any historian; but 
it agrees very well with the account which 
Polyb. gives us of the retreat of the Gauls, 
(1, 6.) In retwn for this assistance the Ro- 
mans requited the Cærites by declaring them 
the public guests of Rome, and admitting them, 
though not in full, to the rights enjoyed by her 
citizens. They were made citizens, but without 
the right of voting; whence the phrases, iz 
Ceritum tubulas referre aliquem, “to deprive 
one of his right of voting,” and Cerite cera 
digni, “ worthless persons,” in reference to citi- 
zens of Rome, since what would be an honor to 
the people of Cære, would be a punishment to a 
native Roman citizen. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 1, 
207.) “It is a weak notion of Strabo,” ob- 
serves Niebuhr, “that the Romans had acted 
ungratefully in not admitting the Cærites to a 
higher franchise. It was not in their power to 
do so, unless the Cærites themselves preferred 
renouncing the independence of their state, re- 
ceiving their landed property from the republic, 
according to the Roman law, and forming a 
new tribe; and this they were certainly far 
from wishing at that time, as fortune had been 
more favorable to them in the Gallic war than 
to Rome; if indeed the Roman citizenship were 


really conferred on the Cerites at this time, and 


not considerably earlier, in the flourishing days 
of the ancient Agylla.” (Rom. Hist. 1, 403.) 
In the first ed. (1, 193.) Nieb. starts the bold 
hypothesis, that Care was the parent city of 
Rome. In the 2d edition, however, this theory 
is silently withdrawn. ] 

Cæsar, a surname given to the Julian family 
at Rome. [Various etymologies have been as- 
signed to it. Pliny (H. N.7, 9.) informs us, 
that the first who bore the name was so called, 
quod ceso mortue matris utero natus fuerit. 
Festus derives it from cesaries, cum qua e ma- 
tris ventre prodierit. Others, because the first 
of the name slew an elephant, which is called 
cesa in Punic, (Serv. ad Æn. 1, 290.) The 
derivation of Pliny is the best.] This name, 
after it had been dignified in the person of Jul. 
Cesar and his successors, was given to the heir 
apparent of the empire, in the age of the Ro- 
man emperors. The 12 first Roman emperors 
were distinguished by the surname of Cesar. 
They reigned in the following order: 1. Jul. 
Cesar, 2. Augustus, 3. Tiberius, 4. Caligula, 
ó. Claudius, 6. Nero, 7. Galba, 8. Otho, 9. Vi- 
tellius, 10. Vespasian, 11. Titus, 12. Domitian. 
In Domitian, or rather in Nero, the family of 
Jul. Cæsar was extinguished. But after such a 
lapse of time, the appellation of Cæsar seemed 
inseparable from the imperial dignity, and 
therefore it was assumed by the successors of 
the Julian family. Sueton. has written an ac- 
count of these 12 characters. Baa Ge olive 
Cæsar, the 1st emperor of Rome, was son of L. 
Cesar and Aurelia, the daughter of Cotta, He 
was descended, according to some accounts, 
from Iulus, son of Æneas. When he reached 
his 15th year, he lost his father, and the year 
after he was made priest of Jupiter. Sylla was 
aware of his ambition, and endeavoured to re- 
move him ; oe understood his intentions, 
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and, to avoid discovery, changed his lodgings’ 
every day. He was received into Sylla’s friend- 
ship some time after; and the dictator told 
those, who solicited the advancement of young 
Cesar, that they were warm in the interest of a 
man, who would prove some day or other the 
ruin of their country and liberty. When Cesar 
went to finish his studies at Rhodes, under 
Apoll. Molo, he was seized by pirates, who 
offered him his liberty for 30 talents. He gave 
them 40, and threatened to revenge their in- 
sults; and he was no sooner out of their power 
than he armed a ship, pursued them, and cruci- 
fied them all. His eloquence procured him 
friends at Rome; and the generous manner, in 
which he lived, equally served to promote his 
interest. He obtained the office of high priest 
at the death of Metellus; and after he had 
passed through the inferior employments of the 
state, he was appointed over Spain, where he 
signalized himself by his valor and intrigues. 
At his return to Rome he was made consul, and 
soon after he effected a reconciliation between 
Crassus and Pompey. He was appointed for 
the space of 5 years over the Gauls, by the in- 
terest of Pompey, to whom he had given his: 
daughter Julia in marriage. Here he enlarged 
the boundaries of the Roman empire by con- 
quest, and invaded Britain, which was then un- 
known to the Roman people. He checked the 
Germans, and soon after had his government 
over Gaul prolonged to 5 other years, by means 
of his friends at Rome. The death of Julia and 
Crassus, corrupted state of the Roman senate, 
and ambition of Cæsar and Pomp., soon became 
the causes of a civil war. Neither of these 
celebrated Romans would suffer a superior, and 
the smallest matters were sufficient ground for 
unsheathing the sword. Czsar’s petitions were 
received with coldness or indifference by the 
Roman senate; and, by the influence of Pomp., 
a decree was passed to strip him of his power. 
Antony, who opposed it as a tribune, fled to 
Czsar’s camp with the news; and the ambi- 
tious general no sooner heard this, than he made 
it a plea of resistance. On pretence of avenging 
the violence offered to the sacred office of tribune 
in the person of Antony, he crossed the Rubico, 
the foundary of his province. [No Roman 
commander was allowed to pass the Rubico with 
an armed force, as they entered then on the 
immediate jurisdiction of the senate and people. | 
The passage of the Rubico was a declaration of 
war, and Cæsar entered Italy sword in hand. 
On this, Pomp., with all the friends of liberty, 
left Rome, and retired to Dyrrachium; and 
Cæsar, after he had subdued all Italy, in 60 
days, entered Rome, and provided himself with 
money from the public treasury. He went to 
Spain, where he conquered the partizans of 
Pomp., under Petreius, Afranius, and Varro ; 
and at his return to Rome was declared dictator, 
and soon after consul. When he left Rome, he 
went in quest of Pomp., observing that he was 
marching against a general without troops, after 
having defeated troops without a general in 
Spain. In the plains of Pharsalia, in Thessaly, 
B.C. 48, the 2 hostile generals engaged. Pomp. 
was conquered, and fled into Egypt, where he 
was murdered. Cæsar, after he had made a 
noble use of victory, pursued his adversary into 


| Egypt, where he for some time forgot his fame’ 
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and characterin the arms of Cleopatra, by whom | 
he had a son. His danger was great, while at 
Alexandria; but he extricated himself with 
wonderful success, and made Egypt tributary to | 
his power. After several conquests in Africa, 
the defeat of Cato, Scipio, and Juba at Thapsus, 
and that of Pomp.’s sons in Spain, at Munda, 
he entered Rome, and triumphed over 5 different 
nations, Gaul, Alexandria, Pontus, Africa, and 
Spain, and was created perpetual dictator. But 
now his glory was at an end, his uncommon 
-success created him enemies, and the chiefest of 
the senators, among whom was Brutus, his most 
intimate friend, conspired against him, and 
stabbed him in the senate-house on the ides of 
March. He died, pierced with 23 wounds, 
March 15th, s.c. 44, in the 56th year of his 
age. Casca gave him the first blow, and imme- 
diately he attempted to make some resistance ; 
but when he saw Brutus among the conspirators, 
he submitted to his fate, and fell down at their 
feet, muffling up his mantle, and exclaiming, Tu 
quoque, Brute! Cæsar might have escaped the 
sword of the conspirators; if he had listened to 
the advice of his wife, whose dreams, on. the 
night previous to the day of his murder, were 
alarming. He also received, as he went to the 
senate-house, a paper from Artemidorus, which 
discovered the whole conspiracy to him; but he 
neglected the reading of what might have saved 
his life. When he was in his first campaign in 
Spain, he was observed to gaze at a statue of 
Alexander, and he even shed tears at the recol- 
lection that that hero had conquered the world 
at an age inwhich he himself had done nothing. 
The learning of Cæsar deserves commendation, 
as well as his military character. He reformed 
the calendar. He wrote his Commentaries on 
the Gallic Wars onthe spot, where he fought 
his battles; and the composition has been ad- 
mired for the elegance and correctness of its style. 
This valuable book was nearly lost ; and when 
Cesar saved his lifein the bay of Alexandria, 
he was obliged to swim from his ship with his 
arms in one hand, and his Commentaries in the 
other. Besides the Gallic and Civil Wars, he 
wrote other pieces now lost. The History of 
the War in Alexandria and Spain, is attributed 
to him by some, and by others to Hirtius.—[It 
has been affirmed that Cæsar did not write the 
three books of the Civil War, and even that 
Suetonius was the author of the 7 books on the 
Gallic War. But Vossius has vindicated Cesar’s 
title to the authorship of the Comment. as they 
stand in the editions, though he does not vouch 
for his accuracy or veracity on all occasions. 
The opinion, that the extant Comment. are not 
Cesar’s, may possibly have arisen from a con- 
fusion of circumstances between 2 works. It is 
believed that he wrote Ephemerides, containing 
a journal of his life ; but they are lost. Servius 
quotes them, as does also Plut. Frontinus like- 
wise seems to refer to them, since he relates 
many of Cæsars stratagems not mentioned in 
the Comment., and must in all probability have 
read them in the journal. (Madkin’s Class. Disq. 
185,) The question, when Cæsar wrote his 
Comment., has been frequently agitated. Guis- 
chard (Mem. Crit. 539.) is in favor of the com- 
mon opinion, viz. that they were written shortly 
after the events themselves, l. Because Cic. 
(Brut.) a work written before the civil war, 
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speaks of the Comment. of Cæsar; 2. Because; 
if Cæsar had written his Comment. after the 
civil war was ended, there would not have been 
a lacuna after the sixth book, to be supplied by 
Hirtius; 3. Because Cesar had little leisure at 
his disposal after the civil war.—Cesar wrote 
other books, especially one on the Analogies of 
the Latin tongue. A few fragments remain, 
which do not impress us with a very high opinion 
of this performance. It was entitled De Anas 
logia, and was written while Cæsar was crossing 
the Alps, on his return to the army from Hither 
Gaul, where he had been to attend the assem- 
blies of that province, (Suet. Ces. 56.) In this 
book, the great principle establishes, by him was, 
that the proper choice of words formed the 
foundation of eloquence, (Cic. Brut. 72.) and 
he cautioned authors and public speakers to 
avoid as a rock every unusual word or unwonted 
expression. (Gell. 7, 9.)—There were also 
several useful and important works accon lished 
under the eye and direction of Cesar, s- èh as 
the graphic survey of the whole Roman empire. 


Extensive as their conquests had been, the Ro-| 


mans hitherto had done almost nothing for geo- 
graphy considered as a science. Their know- T 
ledge was confined to the countries subdued, and 


them they only regarded in the view of the levies | a 


which they could furnish, and the taxations, 
which they could endure. Cæsar was the first, | 
who formed more exalted views. Aithicus,{a | ~ 
writer of the 4th cent., informs us, (Cosmogr.) 
that this great man obtained a senatus consultum, 
by which a geometrical survey and measurement 
ofthe whole Roman empire was committed to 
3 geometers. Zenodoxus was charged with the 
eastern, Polycletus with the southern, and 
Theodotus with the northern provinces. Their 
scientific labor was immediately commenced, 
but was not completed till more than 30 years 
after the death of him, with whom the under- 
taking had originated. The information, which 
Cæsar had received from the astronomer Sosi- 
genes in Egypt, enabled him to alter and amend 
the Roman calendar. The computation, which 
he adopted, has been explained by Scal. and 
Gassendi, and it has been since maintained, with 
little farther alteration than that of the style 
introduced by Pope Gregory. When we con- 
sider the imperfections of all mathematical 
instruments in the time of Ceesar, and the total 
want of telescopes, we cannot but view with 
admiration, not unmixed with astonishment, that 
comprehensive genius, which, in the infancy of 
science, could surmount such difficulties, and 
arrange a system, which experienced but a 
trifling derangement in the course of 16 cent.— 
Though Cæsar wrote with his own hand only 7 
books of the Gallic Campaigns, and the History 
of the Civil Wars till the death of his great 
rival, it seems highly probable that he revised 
the last or eighth book of the Gallic War, and 
communicated information for the History of 
the Alexandrian and African Expeditions, which 
are now usually published along with his own 
Comment., and may be considered as their sup- 
plement or continuation. The author of these 
works, which nearly complete the interesting 
story of the Campaigns of Cæsar, was Aul. 
Hirtius, one of his most zealous followers and 
confidential friends. The 8th book of the Gallic 
War contains the account of oa of the 
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contest by the states of Gaul after the surrender 
of Alesia, and of the different battles which 
ensued, at most of which Hirtius was personally 
present, till the final pacification, when Cesar, 
learning the designs, which were forming against 
him at Rome, set out for Italy. Cæsar, in the 
conclusion of the third book of the Civil War, 
mentions the commencement of the Alexandrian. 
Hirtius was not personally present at the suc- 
ceeding events of this Egyptian contest, in which 
Cæsar was involved with the generals of Ptolemy, 
or during his rapid campaigns in Pontus against 
Pharnaces, and against the remains of the Pom- 
peian party ir Africa, where they had assembled 
under Scipi!, and, being supported by Juba, 
still presented a formidable appearance. He 
collected, kowever, the leading events from the 
conversation of Cæsar, and the officers, who were 
engaged/in these campaigns. He has obviously 
imitated the style of his master ; and the resem- 
blancey which he has happily attained, has given 
an appearance of unity and consistence to the 
whole series of these well-written and authentic 
memoirs. It appears that Hirtius carried down 


ae ‘the history even to the death of Cesar; for in 


his Preface addressed to Balbus, he says that he 
had brought down what was left imperfect from 
the transactions at Alexandria to the end, not of 
the civil dissensions, to a termination of which 
| there was no prospect, but of the life of Cæsar. 
| his latter part, however, of the Comment. of 
Hirtius, has been lost, as it seems now to be 
generally acknowledged that he was not the 
author of the book de Bello Hisp., which relates 
Cæsars 2d campaign in Spain, undertaken 
against young Cn. Pompey, who having assem- 
bled, in the ulterior province of that country, 
those of his father’s party, who had survived the 
disasters in Thessaly and Africa, and being 
joined by some of the native states, presented a 
formidable resistance to the power of Cæsar, till 
his hopes were terminated by the decisive battle 
of Munda, Dodwell, indeed, (de Auctore Belli 
Gallici, &c.) maintains, that it was originally 
written by Hirtius, but was interpolated by Jul. 
Celsus, a Constantinopolitan writer of the 6th 
or 7th cent. Vossius, however, whose opinion is 
more commonly received, attributes it to Caius 
Oppius, who wrote the Lives of Illustrious Cap- 
tains, and also a book to prove that the Ægyp- 
tian Cæsario was not the son of Cæsar. (Dun- 
łop’s Rom. Lit.2, 191.) Cæsar has been blamed 
for his debaucheries and expenses; and the Ist 
year he had a public office, his debts were rated 
at 830 talents, which his friends discharged : yet, 
in his public character he must be reckoned one 
of the few heroes, who rarely make their ap- 
pearance among mankind. His qualities were 
such, that in every battle he could not but be 
conqueror, and in every republic, master; and 
to his sense of his superiority over the rest of 
the world, or to his ambition, we are to attribute 
his saying, that he wished rather to be Ist in a 
little village than 2d at Rome. It was after his 
conquest over Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, 
at Zele in Pontus, in one day, that he made use 
of these remarkable words, to express the cele- 
rity of his operations, Veni, vidi, vici. Con- 
scious of the services of a man, who, in the 
intervals of peace, beautified and enriched the 
capital of his country with publie buildings, 
libraries, and Eaten) the senate permitted the 
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dictator to wear a laurel crown on his bald head ¢ 
and it is said that, to reward his benevolence, 
they were going to give him the title or autho- 
rity of king all over the Roman empire, except 
Italy, when he was murdered. In his private 
character, Cæsar has been accused of seducing 
one of the vestal virgins, and suspected of being 
privy to Catiline’s conspiracy; and it was his 
fondness for dissolute pleasures, which made his 
countrymen say, that he was the husband of all 
the women at Rome, and the woman of all the 
men. It is said that he conquered 300 nations, 
took 800 cities, and defeated 3,000,000 of men, 
one of which fell in the field of battle. Pliny, 
H. N.7, 25. says, that he could employ, at the 
same time, his ears to listen, eyes to read, hand 
to write, and-mind to dictate. His death was 
preceded, as many authors mention, by uncom- 
mon prodigies ; and immediately after his death, 
a large comet made its appearance. The best 
editions of Cæsar’s Comment. are, the magnifi- 
cent ed. by Dr. Clarke, fol. Lond. 1712, that of 
Cambridge, with a Gr. translation, 4to, 1727, 
Oudendorp, 2 vols. 4to. L. Bat. 1737, Elzevir, 
8vo. L. Bat. 1635, [to which may be added. 
Oberlinus, Lips. 1819, 8vo.] Sueton. et Plut. 
in Vita.— Dio.— Appian —Orosius—Diod. S. 
16. et Ecl. 31 et 37.—Virg. G.1, 466— Ovid, 
Met. 15, 782.— Amm. Marcell.— Flor. 3. 4. 
II. Lucius, was father to the dictator. He died 
suddenly, when putting on his shoes. 
III. Octavianus: see Augustus. IV. Caius, 
a tragic poet and orator, commended by Cic. 
Brut. V. His brother, C. Lucius, was consul, 
and followed, as well as himself, the party of 
Sylla. They were both put to death by order of 
Marius. VI. Lucius, an uncle of M. Antony, 
who followed the interest of Pompey, and was 
proscribed by Augustus, for which Antony 
proscribed Cic., the friend of Augustus. His 
son Lucius was put to death by J. Cesar, in his 
youth. VII. Two sons of Agrippa bore also 
the name of Cæsars, Caius and Lucius: see 
Agrippa. 

Casaravuausra, [a town of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, now Saragossa, so called from its 
founder, Aug. Cæsar, by whom it was built on 
the banks of the river Iberus, on the site ofthe 
ancienfcity of Subduba; the birth-place of the 
poet Prudentius. Isidor. Hisp. Etym. 15, 1.— 
Mannert, 1, 428.] 

Casaréa, [I. the principal city of Samaria, 
on the coast, anciently called Turris Stratonis, 
“ Strato’s tower.” Who this Strato was, is not 
clearly ascertained. In the Preface to the No- 
vels it is stated that he came from Greece and 
founded this place; an event, which took place 
probably under the reign of Seleucus, the 1st 
king of Syria. The Ist inhabitants were Sy- 
rians and Greeks. (Joseph. A, J. 20, 6.) It 
was subsequently made a magnificent city and 
port by Herod, who called it Cesarea in honor 
of Augustus; and it now began to receive Jews 
among its inhabitants. Frequent contentions 
hence arose, in consequence of the diversity of 
faiths prevailing within its walls. Here the Roman 
governor resided, and a Roman garrison was con- 
tinually kept. Vespasian, after the Jewish war, 
settled a Roman colony in it, with the addit 
tional title of Colonia prima Flavia. (Ulpian, 
1. de cens.) In later times it became the capital 
of Palestina. Prima. This city is frequently 
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mentioned inthe N. T. Here king Agrippa was 
smitten for neglecting to give God the praise, 
when the people loaded him with flattery. Here 
Cornelius, the centurion, was baptized; as also 
Philip, the deacon, with 4 daughters ; and here 
Agabus, the prophet, foretold to Paul that he 
would be bound at Jerusalem.. (Acis 8, 10.) 
The modern name of the place is Kaisarieh. It 
was the birth-place of Euseb. II. The capi- 
tal of Mauritania Cesariensis, and a place of 
some note in the time of the Roman emperors ; 
originally called Jo/, afterwards Cæsarea, in 
“honor of Augustus. II. Ad Argeum, the 
capital of Cappadocia, so called in the reign of 
Tiberius, previously Mazaca; at the foot of Mt. 
Argeus, and now called Kaisarieh. Ys 
Philippi, a town on the northern confines of 
Palestine, in the district Trachonitis, at the 
foot of Mt. Paneus, near the springs of the 
Jordan; also called Leshem, Laish, Dan, and 
Paneas. The name Paneas is supposed to have 
been given to it by the Pheenicians. The ap- 
pellation of Dan was given to it by the tribe of 
that name, because the portion assigned to them 
was “too little for them,” and they therefore 
“went up to fight against Leshem, (or Laish, 
Judg.18, 29.) and took it,” calling it “ Dan, 
after the name of Dan, their father.” (Josh. 
19, 47.) Euseb. and Jerome distinguish Dan 
from Paneas, as if they were different places, 
though near each other; but most writers con- 
sider them as one place, and even Jerome him- 
self, on Zzek.48. says that Dan or Leshem was 
afterwards called Paneas. Philip, the tetrarch, 
rebuilt it, or at least embellished, enlarged, 
and named it Cæsarea, in honor of the emperor 
Tiberius; but afterwards Agrippa, in compli- 
ment to Nero, called it Neronias. Itis now an 
inconsiderable village called Bodbec. V. In- 
sula, now the isle of Jersey. | 
Cmsarfo, the son of J. Cæsar, by queen 
Cleopatra; atthe age of 13, proclaimed by An- 
tony and his mother, king of Cyprus, Egypt, 
and Ceelesyria; put to death 5 years after by 
Augustus. Suet. Aug.17. Cees. 52. 
[C.msXris ar, placed by Ptol. near the Tanais, 
in the country of the Don Cossacks; supposed 


to have been erected in honor of some one of | 
the Roman emperors, by some neighbouring | 


prince; perhaps by Polemo, in the reign of Ti- 
berius. Near the source of the Tanais Ptol. 
places the Alexandri Are, which see. ] 

[Casaroptnum, now Tours, the capital of 
the Turones. | 

[C.msaromiaus, now Beauvois, the capital of 
the Bellovaci. | 

Casa, I. a surname of Minerva, [Compare 
the Gr. yaavxaris. | II. A wood in Germany, 


[supposed to correspond to the present Forest of 


Bleserwaldt, Brotier ad Tac. Ann. 1, 50.] 

Carcinus, [a river of Italy in Bruttium, near 
the Epizephyrian Locri; in the vicinity the 
Athenians invaded the territory of the Locrians. 
Thuc. 3, 103.] 

Caicus, I. a companion of Æneas. in. Ls 
187, 9, 35. II. A river of Mysia, falling 
into the Augean sea, opposite Lesbos. [On its 
banks stood the city of Pergamus, and at its 
mouth the port of Elza; supposed by some to 
be the present Girmasti.. According to Man- 
nert, its modern name is the Mandragora. 
oe Mysius.| Firg. G. 4, 370,—Ovid, Met, 2, 
243, 
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. Caréra; a town and harbor of Latium, south- 
east of the promontory of Circeii, which received 
its name from Caieta, the nurse of Æneas, who 
was buried there. Æn. 7,1. [This is a mere 
fable: Æneas never was in Italy. Equally ob- 
jectionable is the etymology of Aur. Victor, who 
derives the name from xais, to burn, because 
the fleet of Æneas was burnt here: as if the 
Trojans spoke Greek! Strabo, (5, p. 233.) 
furnishes the best explanation. It comes, ac- 
cording to him, from a Laconian term, (zaiérre,) 
denoting “a hollow or cavity;” in allusion, 
perhaps, to a receding of the shore. It is now 
Gaeta. The harbor of Caieta was considered 
one of the finest and most commodious in Italy. 
Jicero laments, on one occasion, that so noble a 
port should be subject to the depredations of pi- 
rates, even in the open day. Pro Leg. Man.— 
Florus, 1, 16.] 

Carus and Cara, a prenomen very common 
at Rome to both sexes. [In this word, andalso 
in Cneius, the C must be pronounced like G. 
Quintil. 1,7.] C, in its natural position, de- 
noted the man’s name, and when reversed 9, it. 
implied Caia. [Female prenomina, which 
were marked with an inverted capital, were 
early disused among the Romans. The custom 
after this was, in case there was only 1 daugh- 
ter, to name her after the gens. If there were 
2, to distinguishthem by major and minor added. 
to their names; if there were more than 2, 
they were distinguished by their number, Prima, 
Secunda, &c. Thus, in the lst case, Pulia, 
the daughter of Cic., Julia, the daughter of Cæ- 
sar; and in the 2d, Cornelia Major, Cornelia 
Minor, &c.] Quintil. l, 7. 

Q. CarXser, [see Quintus, I1.] 

Canasria, [the part of Italy occupied by the 
ancient Calabri. It seems to have been that 
portion of the Iapygian peninsula extending 
trom Brandisium to the city of Hydruntum, an- 
swering nearly to Terra di Lecce. Its name is 
supposed to have been derived from the oriental 
Kalab or “pitch,” on account of the resin ob- 
tained from the pines of this country. It was. 
also called Messapia, and Iapygia. The poet 
Ennius was born there. The country was fer-- « 
tile, and produced a variety of fruits, much 
cattle, and excellent honey. Virg. €. 3, 425.— 
Horat. Od. 1, 31. Epod. l, 27. 1.—Plin, 8, 48.} 

[Catacurnis, a city of the Vascones in Spain, 
on the Iberus, now Calahorra. | 

Carats and Zeryes, see Zethes. 

Caranus, a celebrated Indian philosopher, 
one of the gymnosophists. He followed Alex- 
ander in his Indian expedition, and being sick, 
in his 83d year, he ordered a pile to be raised, 
on which he mounted, decked with flowers and 
garlands, to the astonishment of the king and 
army. When the pile was fired, Alex. asked 
him whether he had any thing to say: “No,” 
said he, “ I shall meet you again ina very short 
time.” Alex. died 3 months after in Babylon. 
Strabo, 15.—Cie. de Div. 1, 23.—Arrian, & Plut. 
Alex. — Blian, V. H.2, 41. 5, 6.—Val. Max. 
ge 

" CaxXo, ariverof Asia, near Colopho, Paus. 
Tighe 

Canarya, atown of Campania, on the Appian 
Way. [Jul. Cæsar established in it a colony of 
veterans.] Sil. 8, 543. k 

CALAUREA, [an island in the Sinus Saroni- 

; i 285 
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cits, opposite the harbor of Troszene in Argolis. 
Itobtained its greatest celebrity from the death 
of Demosth. Before that event, however, it 
was a place of great note and sanctity. Neptune 
was said to have received it from Apollo in ex- 
change for Delos, agreeably to the advice of an 
oracle. (Ephor. ap. Sirab. 8. p. 374.) His 
temple was held in great veneration, and the 
sanctuary accounted an inviolable asylum. 7 
confederate cities here held an assembly some- 
what similar to the Amphictyonie council, and 
joined in solemn sacrifices to the god. Strabo 
names Hermione, Epidaurus, Aigina, Athens, 
Prasiæ, Nauplia, and the Minyan Orchomenus. 
Argos subsequently represented N auplia, and 
Sparta succeeded to Prasiæ. (Strabo, Z. e.) In 
this sanctuary Demosth., who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the Macedonian sovereign, 
took refuge, when pursued by his satellites. 
Here he swallowed poison, and terminated his 
existence. (Plut. Vit. Demosth— Paus. 2, 33.) 
A monument was raised to this great orator 
within its peribolus, and divine honors were 
paid to him by the Calaureans, According to 
Strabo, the island of Calaurea wag 4 stadia 
from the shore, and 30 in circuit. Itis now 
called Poro, or “the ford,” as the narrow chan- 
nel, by which it is separated from the main 
land, may, in calm weather, be passed on foot. 
The temple of Neptune was situated at some 
distance from the sea, on one of the highest 
summits of theisland. Not a single column of 
this celebrated sanctuary is standing, noris the 
smallest fragment to be seen amongst the ruins, 
(Dodwell’s Class. Tour, 2,276.) 

Caxcuas, a celebrated soothsayer, son of 
Thestor. He accompanied the Greeks to Troy, 
in the office of high-priest; and he informed 
them, that the city could not be taken without 
the aid of Achilles, that their fleet could not 
sail from Aulis before Iphigenia was sacrificed 
to Diana, and that the plague could not be 
stopped in the Grecian army before the restora- 
tion of Chryseis to her father. He told them 
also, that Troy could not be taken before 10 
years’ siege. He had received the power of 
divination from Apollo, Calchas was informed 
that, as soon as he found a man more skilled 
than himself in divination, he must perish; and 
this happened near Colopho, after the Trojan 
war. He was unable to tell how many figs were 
on the branches of a certain fig-tree ; and when 
Mopsus mentioned the exact number, Calchas 
retired to the wood of Claros, sacred to Apollo, 
where he expired of grief and mortification,— 
(See Mopsus.) 17. 1, 69, §¢,—Afsch. Agum.— 
Eurip. Iph,—Paus. 1, 43. 

Carcuinia, a daughter of Leucippus. She 
had a son by Neptune, who inherited his grand- 
father’s kingdom of Sicyo. Paus. 2, 5. 

CALEDONÝA, a country at the north of Britain, 
Scotland. [It comprehended those districts, 
which lay to the north of the Forth and Clyde.] 
The reddish hair and lofty stature of its inhabit- 
ants seemed to announce a German extraction, 
Tac. Agric.. [It was never completely subdued 
by the Romans, though Agricola penetrated to 
the Tay, and Severus into the very heart of the 
country. The Caledonians are supposed to 
have derived their name from the Celtic words 
Gael Dun, implying “the Gael (Gauls) of the 
mountains,” Sig aides” These Gallic 
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tribes were driven into Scotland, from Britain, 
by the conquests of the Belgic or Kimric race, 
Adelung’s Mithr.2, 78.) hae 

Carenrum, a place of Spain, where it is said 
they made bricks of an earth resembling pumice 
stone, so light that they swam on the surface of 
the water. Plin. 35, 14. h Raps 

Cates, [a city of Campania, to the south 
of Teanum, now Calvi. It formerly belonged 
to the Ausones, but was conquered by the Ro- 
mans, and colonized, (a. u. c. 421.) The Ager 
Calenus was much celebrated for its vineyards : 
see Falernum. Liv. 8, 16.] 

CaLErm, a people of Belgic Gaul. Ces. B. 
G.2, 4. [Their capital was Juliobona, now 
Lilebonne.] $ 

C. CaLIGÖLA, [Caius Ces. Aug. Germani- 
cus, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
born A.D. 12, in the camp, probably in Ger- 
many, and was brought up among the legions. 
Here he received from the soldiers the surnam: 
of Caligula, from his being arrayed, when quite 
young, like a common soldier, and wearing a 
little pair of caligæ, a kind of shoe or covering 
for the feet used chiefly by the common soldiers. 
This was done in order to secure towards him 
the good will of the soldiers. Caligula himself, 
however, disliked the appellation in after-days, 
and preferred that of Cains Cesar. He under- 
stood so well how to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of Tiberius, that he not only es- 
caped the cruel fate of his parents, brothers, 
and sisters, but was even loaded with honors. 
Whether, as some writers inform us, he re- 
moved Tiberius out of the way by slow poison, 

is uncertain. When the latter was about to 

die, he appointed, according to Sueton., Cali- 

gula and the son of Drusus, Tiberius Nero, 
heirs of the empire. But Caligula, universally 

beloved for the sake of his father Germanicus, 

was able, without difficulty, to obtain sole pos- 

session of the throne. Rome received him joy- 
fully, and the distant provinces echoed his wel- 
come. His first actions also were just and no- 

ble. He interred, in the most honorable man- 
ner, the remains of his mother and his brother 
Nero, set free all state-prisoners, recalled the 
banished, and forbade all prosecutions for trea- 
son. He conferred on the magistrates free and 
indep&ndent power. Though the will of Tibe- 
rius had been declared, by the senate, to be 
null and void, he fulfilled every article of it, 
with the exception only of that above-mentioned, 
When he was chosen consul, he took his uncle 
Claudius as his colleague. Thus he distin- 
guished the first 8 months of his reign by many 
magnanimous actions, when he fell sick. After 
his recovery, by a most unexpected alteration, 
he suddenly shewed himself the most cruel and 
unnatural of tyrants. The most exquisite tor- 
tures served him for enjoyments. During his 
meals he caused criminals, and even innocent 
persons, to be stretched on the rack and bes 
headed: the most respectable persons were daily 
executed. In the madness of his arrogance he 
even considered himself a god, and caused the 
honors to be paid to him, which were paid to 
Apollo, Mars, and even Jupiter. He built a 
temple to his own divinity. At one time he 
wished that the whole Roman people had but 
one head, that he might be able to cut it off at 
ablow. He frequently repeated the words of 
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atvold poet, Oderint, dun metuant. One of 
his greatest follies was the building of a bridge 
of vessels between Baie and Puteoli, in imita- 
tion of that of Xerxes over the Hellespont. He 
himself consecrated this grand structure with 
great splendor; and, after he had passed the 
night following in a revel with his friends, in 
order to do something extraordinary before his 
departure, he caused a crowd of persons, with- 
out distinction of age, rank, or character, to be 
seized, and thrown into the sea. On his return, 
he entered Rome in triumph, because, as he 
said, he had conquered nature herself. After 
this he made preparations for an expedition 
against the Germans, passed with more than 
200,000 men over the Rhine, but returned after 
he had travelled a few miles, and that without 
having seen an enemy. Such was his terror, 
that, when he came to the river, and found the 
bridge obstructed by the crowd on it, he caused 
himself to be passed over the heads of the sol- 
diers. He then went to Gaul, which he plan- 
dered with unexampled rapacity. Not’ content 
with the considerable booty thus obtained, he 
sold all the property of his sisters Agrippina 
and Livilla, whom he banished. He aiso sold 
the furniture of the old court, the clothes of 
Augustus, Agrippina, &c. Before he left 
Gaul, he declared his intention of going to Bri- 
tain. He collected his army on the coast, em- 
barked in a magnificent galley, but returned 
when he had hardly left the land, drew up his 
forces, ordered the signal for battle to be sounded, 
and commanded the soldiers to fill their helmets 
with shells, while he cried out, “This booty, 
ravished from the sea, is fit for my palace and 
the capitol.” When he returned to Rome, he 
was desirous of a triumph on account of his 
achievements, but contented himself with an 
ovation. Discontented with the senate, he re- 
solved to destroy the greater part of the mem- 
bers, and the most distinguished men of Rome. 
This is proved by 2 books, which were found 
after his death, wherein the names of the pro- 
scribed were noted down, and of which one was 
entitled Gladius, (Sword,) and the other Pugil- 
lus, (Dagger.) He became reconciled to the 
senate again, when he found it worthy of him. 
He supported public brothels, and gaming- 
houses, and received himself the entrance-mo- 
ney ofthe visiters. His horse, named Incitatus, 
was his favorite. This animal hada house and 
servant; was fed from marble and gold. Cali- 
gula had caused him to be admitted into the 
college of his priests, and was desirous of mak- 
ing him a consulalso. He had even the inten- 
tion of destroying the poems of Homer, and 
was on the point of removing the works and 
images of Virgil and Livy from all libraries : 


those of the former, because he was destitute of 


genius and learning ; those of the latter, be- 
cause he was not to be depended on as an histo- 
rian. Caligula’s morals were, from his youth 
upward, abominably corrupt. After he had 
married and repudiated several wives, Cesonia 
yetained a permanent hold on his affections. A 
number of conspirators, at the head of whom 
were Chærea and Corn. Sabinus, both tribunes 
of the preetorian cohorts, murdered him in the 
29th year of his age, and 4th of his tyrannical 
reign, a.p. 41, Crevier, Hist, des Emp. Rom, 
2, L.—ncyc/, Amer 2, 405. 
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| Carayon [or Canuæcr a people of Spain, 
in the north-western part of the country. They. 
inhabited Galicia, together with the Portu- 
guese provinces of Hntre-Douro-y-Minho, and 
Tras-los-Montes. | 

[Carte a sea-port town of the Callaici, at 
the mouth of the Dourius; now Oporto, From 
Portus Calles comes by a corruption Portugal. | 

Caxryas, I. an Athenian appointed to make 
peace between Artaxerxes and his country. 
Diod. S. 12. lI. A son of Temenus,; who 
murdered his father, with the assistance of his 
brothers. Apollod. 2, 6. III. A. Gr. poet, 
son of Lysimachus. His compositions are lost. 
He was surnamed Scheenio, from his twisting 
ropes, (sxos,) through poverty. Athen. 10. 
IV. A partial historian of Syracuse. He 
wrote an account of the Sicilian wars, and was 
well rewarded by Agathocles, because he had 
shewn him in a favorable view. Athen. 12.— 
Dionys. V. A rich Athenian, who liberated 
Cimo from prison, on condition of marrying his 
sister and wife Elpinice. [Cimo consented, 
but with great reluctance; was afterwards 
charged with having violated the terms of his 
agreement with Callias, which was regarded by 
the Athenians as adultery on his part, Elpinice 
having become the property of another. This 
custom of marrying sisters at Athens, extended, 
according to Philo Jud., only to sisters by the 
same father, and was forbidden in the case of 
sisters by the same mother. Elpinice was taken 
in marriage by Cimo, because, in consequence 
of his extreme poverty, he was unable to pro- 
vide a suitable match for her. The Lacedæmoś 
nians were forbidden to marry any of their 
kindred, whether in the direct degrees of ascent 
or descent; but in the case of a collateral it 
was allowed. Several of the barbarous nations 
seem to have been less scrupulous on this head; 
the Persians especially were remarkable for such 
unnatural unions.] C. Nep.& Plut. Cim. 

CantYcies, an Athenian, whose house was 
not searched on account of his recent marriage, 
when an enquiry was made after the money 
given by Harpalus, &e. [Ulpian (Pand. 2.) 
states, that a newly-married man was not liable 
also to be summoned into court.] Put. De- 
mosth. 

CALLICOLONE, [a hill in the district of Tro- 
as, deriving its name, (xara zxorxayn,) from the 
pleasing regularity of its form, and the groves 
by which it seems for ages to have been adorned. 
(U. 20, 53. 151.) Strabo informs us, from 
Demetrius of Scepsis, (13. p. 529.) that it was 
10 stadia from the village of the Ilians, (Iaéwy 
xúun) which would make it 40 stadia from 
Troy itself. It was situate to the north-west of 
this city, near the banks of the Simois. (Le 
Chevalier’s Map of the Plain of Troy, and the 
note of Heyne to the Germ. trans. of Le Cheva- 
lier’s work, p. 262. Clarke’s Travels, 3, 119. 
Lond. 8vo. ed.)] 

CauricrXres, I. an Athenian, who seized 
on the sovereignty of Syracuse, by imposing on 
Dio, when he had lost his popularity. He was 
expelled by the sons of Dionysius, after reigning 
13 months. He is called Calhippus by some 
authors. C. Nep.in Dion. II. An officer 
entrusted with the care of the treasures of Susa 
by Alexander. Curt. 5, 2. III. An artist 
who made with ivory, ants other insects, 
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so small that they could scarcely be seen. It 
is said that he engraved some of Homer’s verses 
on a grain of millet. Pin. 7, 21.—Alian, 
FRE. ASNI 

Carzicraripas, I. a Spartan, who succeeded 
Lysander in the command of the fleet. He took 
Methymna, and routed the Athenian fleet under 
Conv. He was defeated and killed near the 
Arginuse, in a naval battle, B. c. 406. Diod. 
S. 13.—Xenoph. Hist. Gr. II. One of the 
4 ambassadors sent by the Lacedæmonians to 
Darius, on the rupture of their alliance with Alex, 
Curt. 3, 13. III. A Pythagorean writer. 

Cartus, a celebrated Roman orator, cone 
temporary with Cic. Cic. Brut. 274.—Fell. 
Patere. 2, 36. 

Catiiprimus, [the highest summit of Mt. 
Oeta; (Liv. 36,15.) occupied by Cato, with a 
body of troops, in the battle fought at the pass 
of Thermopylæ, between the Romans, under 
Acilius Glabrio, and the army of Antiochus, 
and, owing to this mancuvre, the latter was 
entirely routed. Plin. 4, 7.] 

Caxirmicnuus, [a native of Cyrene, descended 
from an illustrious family. He first gave in- 
struction in grammar, or belles lettres, at Alex- 
andria, and numbered among his auditors 
Apoll. Rh., Eratosthenes, and Aristoph. Byz. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, subsequently, placed 
him in the Museum, and from this period he 
turned his principal attention to poetic compo- 
He lived, loaded with honors, at the 
court ofsthis prince, where his abilities were 
greatly atumired, The small number of pieces, 
however, vebich remain to us, out of 800 com- 
posed by hu, present him to us in the light of 
a poet, cold, wanting in energy and enthusiasm, 
and making vain efforts to replace by erudition 
the genius, which nature had denied him. 
These productions compel us to subscribe to 
Ovyid’s opinion in relation to him, “ Quamvis 
ingenio non valet, arte valet,’ (Amor. 1, 15.) 
Phe principal works of Gallimachus were as 
follows: 1. Elegies. 'Theserwere regarded as 
his principal title to renown. The Romans, 
especially in the Augustan age, held them in 
high estimation ; they were imitated by Ovid 
and Propertius, Among the Elegies of Callim., 
2 in particular were celebrated, one on the 
tresses of Berenice, queen of Ptol. 3d, which 
Catullus has either translated or imitated; and 
‘the other, entitled Cydippe, to which Ovid al- 
Indes, (Rem. Am. 1,380:) and which he has imi- 
tated in his 20th Her. We have only some frag- 
ments remaining of the Elegies. 2. Afri, 
“ Causes,” i.e. a poem, in 4 cantos, on the 
origin, or causes, of various fables, customs, &c. 
Some fragments remain. 3. ‘Exérn, Hecale, 
an heroic poem, the subject of which was the 
hospitable reception given to Theseus, by an 
old female, when he was proceeding to combat 
the Marathonian bull. 4. "Iéis, ‘the Ibis,” a 
poem directed against one of his pupils, accused 
by him of ingratitude, named Apoll. Rh. It 
is loaded with erudition. The Ibis is a bird, 
whose habits taught man, it is said, the use of 
clysters. We know not the reason why Callim. 
gave this appellation to his enemy : it was done 
in ridicule, probably, of some personal deformity, 
or else from some resemblance, which Apoll, 
pore to this bird in the eyes of his irritated mas- 
ter. It is in imitation of Callim, that Ovid has 
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‘given the title of Ibis to one’ of his poems, 
5. Hymns. Of these we have 6 remaining ; 5 in 
the Ionic dialect, and the 6th in Doric. The 
subject is the bathing of the statue of Mi- 
nerva. According to the commentators, the 
Doric dialect was preferred for this poem, be- 
cause Callim. composed it at Argos, where, 
during a certain festival, the statue of Pallas 
was bathed in the Inachus. Of the 6 Hymns, 
which we have from Callim., that addressed to 
Ceres is the best. The one in honor of Delos is 
in the epic style, like the Homeiic Hymns. 
6. Zpigrams. Of these we possess 74, which may 
be regarded among the best of antiquity. The 
grammarian Archibius, the father, or, accord- 
ing to others, the son of Apollonius, wrote a 
commentary, or exegesis, on these Epigrams ; 
and Marianus, who lived under the emperor 
Anastasius, made a paraphrase of them in 
Iambic verse. 7. Jambics and Choliambics. 
Strabo refers to them, and some fragments 
remain.—Such are some of the principal poetic 
works of Callimachus. We have to regret 
the loss of several prose-works, which would, 
no doubt, have thrown great light on various 
subjects connected with the antiquities of 
Greece. Such are his Commentaries, or Me- 
moires (“Yxousiuara,) his work entitled Kriczs 
Nico xai Toaswy, “The settling of islands and 
founding of cities: his ‘ Wonders of the 
World,” Ozuudeia, OY, Oxvucruy roy tis raray 
rhy Vay wat Torovs oyrwy Lwveyayn, &e. Callim. 
did not want detractors, who occasioned him 
that species of torment, to which the vanity of 
authors exposes them, and at the same time 
renders them so sensitive. A certain gram- 
marian, named Aristopho, wrote against one of 
his productions ; and there exists in the Antho- 
logy, a distich against Callim., by Apoll. the 
grammarian, which is often erroneously as- 
cribed to the author of the Argonautics.— 
Among the editions may be mentioned, Ernesti, 
Lugd. Bat. 1761. 2 vols. 8vo.; Blomfield, Lond. 
1815, 8vo. ; Brunck, in Poete Gnomici. Schéll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 107.] 

Caxxi6pr, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, who presided over 
eloquence and heroic poetry. [She received 
her name from her beautiful voice, aad cits 
xam éxds.] She is said to be the mother of 
Orpheus by Apollo, and Horace supposes her 
able to play on any musical instrument. She 
was represented with books in her hand, which 
signified that her office was to take notice of 
the famous. actions of heroes, as Clio was em- 
ployed in celebrating them; and she held the 
3 most famous epic poems of antiquity, and 
appeared generally crowned with laurel, She 
settled the dispute between Venus and Proser- 
pina, concerning Adonis, whose company t, 

2 goddesses wished both perpetually to enjoy. 
[See Musze.] Hesiod, Th.—Apollod. 1, 3. 

CALLIPATIRA, daughter of Diagoras, and 
wife of Callianax the athlete, went disguised in 
man’s clothes with her son Pisidorus, to the 
Olympic games.. When Pisidorus was declared 
victor, she discovered her sex through the ex- 
cess of joy, and was arrested, as women were 
not permitted to appear there. The victory of 
her son obtained her release; and a law was 
instantly made, which forbade any wrestlers to 
appear but naked, Paws, 5, 6, G: 7. 
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. CattYpno, I. a painter of Samos, famous for | 


nis historical pieces. P/in. 10, 26. II. A 
philosopher who made the summum bonum con- 
sist in pleasure, joined to the love of honesty. 
This system was opposed by Cic. Quest, Acad. 
4, 131.139. Of. 3, 119. 

CALLÝPHRO, a celebrated dancing-master, 
who had Epaminondas among his pupils. C. 
Nep. in Epam. 

CaruirðLis, [I.a city of Thrace, about 5 miles 
from Ægospotamos. Its origin is uncertain : 
a Byzantine writer ascribes its foundation and 
name to Callias, an Athenian general. (Jo. 
Cinnamus, 5, 3.) While another derives its 

_ appellation from the beauty of the site, (Agath. 
5.p.155.) It is certain that we do not hear of it 
before the Macedonian war, when Livy mentions 
its having been taken by Philip, the last king 
of that name, (31, 16.—Pun. 4, 11.) From 
the Itineraries we learn that Callipolis was the 
point whence it was usual to cross the Helles- 
pont to Lampsacus or Abydos. The modern 
name is Gad/ipoli, and from this the Chersonese 
now takes its name as a Turkish province-—— 
II. A town of Sicily north of Catana, now 
Gallipoli, HI. A city of Calabria, on the 
Sinus Tarentinus, now Gallipoli. According to 
Dionys. H. (17, 4.) it owed its foundation to 
Leucippus, a Lacedæmonian, who erected a 
town here with the consent of the Tarentines, 
who expected to be put in possession of it 
shortly after; but in this hope they were de- 
ceived, and on finding that the Spartan colony 
was already strong enough to resist an attack, 
they suffered Leucippus to prosecute his un- 
dertaking without molestation. (Dionys. H. 
Frag. ed. Angelo Maio, Mediol. 1816.) Mela 
styles it “urbs Graia Callipolis,’ (2, 4.) 
The passage, in which Pliny names this town, 
ary (3, 11.)—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 

Caniipyars, a surname of Venus. 

Cartirruds, I. a daughter of the Scamander, 
who married Tros, by whom she had Ilus, 
Ganymede, and Assaracus. II. A fountain 
of Attica, where Callirrhoe killed herself: see 
Coresus. Paus. 7, 21——III. A daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, mother of Echidna, Or- 
thos, and Cerberus, by Chrysaor.. Hesvod.—— 
IV. A daughter of Lycus, tyrant of Libya, who 
kindly received Diomedes at his return from 


Troy. He abandoned her, on which she killed; 


herself, V. A daughter of the Achelous, who 
married Alcmæo: see Alemeo. Pays 8; 24. 
——VI. A daughter of Phocussthe” Bæotian, 
whose beauty procured her’ ‘many admirers. 
Her father behaved. with such coldness to her 
lovers, that,they murdered him. Callirrhoe 
death with the assistance of the 
ans. Plut. Amat. Narr. 

CALLIsTE, an island of the Ægean Sea, after- 
wards Thera, [now Santorin : see Thera. ] 

Cariistia, Beauty’s rewards; a festival at 
Lesbos, during which all the women presented 
themselves in the temple of Juno, and the 
fairest was rewarded in a public manner. 
There was also an institution of the same kind 
among the Parrhasians, made first by Cypselus, 
whose wife was honored with the first prize. 
The Eleans had one also, in which the fairest 
man received as a prize a complete suit of ar- 
mour, cr dedicated to Minerva, 
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CALLISTHENES, I. a Greek, who wrote a 
history of his own country in 10 books, begin- 
ning from the peace between Artaxerxes and 
Greece, down to the plundering of the temple 
of Delphi by Philomelus. Diod. S. 14. jae 
A philosopher of Olynthus, intimate with Alex., 
whom he accompanied in his oriental expedition. 
in the capacity of a preceptor, and to whom he 
had been recommended by his friend and master 
Aristotle. He refused to pay divine honors to 
the king, for which he was accused of con- 
spiracy, mutilated, and exposed to wild beasts, 
dragged about in, chains, till Lysimachus gave 
him poison, which ended together his tortures 
and life, x.c. 328. None of his compositions 
are extant. Curt. 8, 6.—Plut. Alex.— Arrian, 
4.—Justin, 12, 6. 7. III. A freedman of 
Lucullus; said to have given poison to his 
master. Plut. Lucull. 

Caxuisro and Cazisro, called also Helice, 
was daughter of Lycao, king of Arcadia, and 
one of Diana’s attendants. Jupiter saw her, 
and seduced her after he had assumed the shap« 
of Diana, Her pregnancy was discovered, as 
she bathed with Diana; and the fruit of her 
amour with Jupiter, called Arcas, was hid in the 
woods, and preserved. Juno, who was jealous 
of Jupiter, changed Calisto into a bear; Dut 
the god, apprehensive of her being hurt by the 
hentsmen, made her a constellation of heaven; 
with her son Arcas, under the name of théjbear-" 
Ovid, Met. 2, 4. §e.—Apollod. 3, 8.4 Gli 
176. 177.—Paus. 8, 3. : 

Cator, a river of Italy, [which ros 


and joined the Vulturnus.| Liv. 2; 
Caurr, a lofty mountain in the 
ern parts of Spain, opposite to Mt. Abyla on 
the African coast. These 2 mountains were 
called the pillars of Hercules. [Calpe is now 
called Gibraltar, from the Arabic Gibel Tarik. 
(i.e. “the mountain of Tarik.” This Tarik 
was a Moorish general, who first led the Moors 
into Spain, A.D. 710.) See Abyla.] 
Carpurnya, a daughter of L. Piso, who was 
Jul. Cesar’s 4th wife. The night previous to 
her husband’s murder, she dreamed that the roof 
of her house had fallen, and that he had been 
stabbed in her arms; and on that account she 
attempted, but in vain, to detain him at home. 
After Cæsar’s murder, she placed herself under 
the patronage of M. Antony. Sueton. Jul.—— 
II. [Calpurnia Lex, passed a.u.c. 604, against 
extortion, by which law the first quæstio per- 
petua was established. (Cic. Verr. 4, 23.)—— 
ILI, Another, called also Acilia, concerning 
bribery, a.u.c. 686. Cic. pro Mur. 23.| 
Careurntus Bestřa, I. a noble Roman, 
bribed by Jugurtha.——l1. Crassus, a patri- 
cian, who went with Regulus against the Mas- 
syli. He was seized by the enemy, as he at- 
tempted to plunder one of their towns, and was 
ordered to be sacrificed to Neptune. Bisaltia, 
the king’s daughter, fell in love with him, and 
gave him an opportunity of escaping, and con- 
quering her father. Calpurnius returned vic- 
torious, and Bisaltia destroyed herself.——III. 
Titus, a Lat. poet, born in Sicily in the age of 
Diocletian: 7 of his Eclogues are extant, and 
generally found with the works of the poets, 
who have written on hunting. They are 
greatly inferior to the Megana n simplicity of 
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Virgils. The best editions, Kempher, 4to. 
L. Bat. 1728, Beck, Lips. 1803, 8vo. 

Catumnia and ImpupenriYa, 2 deities wor- 
shipped at Athens. Calumny was ingeniously 
represented in a painting by Apelles. 

Caxusiptus, a soldier in the army of Germa- 
nicus. When this genetal wished to stab him- 
self with his own sword, [in order to work on 
the better feelings of the Roman soldiery, while 
quelling a sedition among them,] Calusidias 
offered him his own, observing that it was 
sharper. Tacit. Ann. 1, 35. 

Cazvus Corn. Licinius, [a Roman, equally 
distinguished as an orator and poet. In the 
former capacity he is mentioned with distinction 
by Cic. (Brut. 81.—ad Fam. 7, 24. 15, 51.) 
He was also the friend of Catullus, and 2 Odes 
of that author are addressed to him, in which 
he is commemorated as a most delightful com- 
panion, from whose society he could scarcely 
refrain. The fragments of his Zpegrams, which 
remain, do not enable us to judge for ourselves 
of his poetical merits. He is classed by Ovid 
among the licentious writers. Horat. Serm. 1, 
10, 19.—Dunlop’s Rom. Lit. 1, 540.] 

Canycapnus, [a river of Cilicia Trachea, 
which flowed into the sea between the 2 promon- 
tories of Zephyrium and Sarpedo; now Yersak. | 


Car¥cz, I. a daughter of Æolus, son of He- 
lenus and Enaretta, daughter of Dimachus. 
She had Endymio, king of Elis, by Æthlius, 
the son of Jupiter. Apollod, 1. 7.—Paus. 5, 1. 
II. A girl, who fell in love with a youth. 
As she wads unable to gain the object of her 
love, she threw herself from a precipice. This tra- 
gical story was made into a song by Stesichorus. 

Canypna, [a single island, according to Steph. 
Byz., but a group of islands according to Hom. 
Some suppose that the poet means the Sporades. 
Strabo maintains that he means the 2 islands of 
Calymna and Leros, north of Cos. D’Anv. 
supposes that they are 2 rocks, which are still 
found, one before, and the other to the right of 
the port of Tenedos. ] 

CaxXpo, [a city of Ætolia, below the river 
Evenus, and between that stream and the sea, 
It was famed in Gr. story, on account of the 
famous boar-hunt in its neighbourhood, (see 
Meleager,) and the theme of poetry from Ho- 
mer to Statius. We are told by mythologists, 
that Oeneus, the father of Meleager and Ty- 
deus, reigned at Calydo, while his brother 
Agrius settled in Pleuro. Frequent wars, how- 
ever, arose between them on the subject of con- 
tiguous lands, a circumstance, to which Homer 
alludes, (7, 9,525.) From the same poet we col- 
lect, that Calydo was situate on a rocky height, 
(2, 640.13, 217.) Its territory, however, was am- 
ple and productive,(9,577.) Some time after the 
Peloponnesian war, we find Calydoin the pos- 
session of the Achzans. It is probable that the 
Calydonians themselves invited over the Achz- 
ans, to defend them against the Acarnanians. 
(Xen. Hist. Gr. 4, 6, 1—Paus. 3, 10.) Their 
city was, in consequence, occupied by an Achæan 
garrison, until Epaminondas, after the battle of 
Leuctra, compelled them to evacuate the place. 

(Diod. S. 15, 57.) It was still a town of im- 


portance during the Social war, (Polyb. 4, 65. 
5, 95.) and as late as the time of Cæsar. (B. 
C. 3, 35.) But Augustus accomplished its 
downfall by ans the inhabitants to Nico. 


A it 
polis. According to Dodwell, there are yet to ` 
be seen here the remains of a city, and its 
acropolis, composed of magnificent walls, con- 
structed nearly in a regular manner. Cramer's 
Ane. Gr. 2. 78.] ; 

Carymne, [an island of the Aigean, north- 
west of Cos, now Ca/mine. Strabo praises the 
flavor of its honey; one of the Sporades.] 

Caxypso, one of the Oceanides, or one of the 
daughters of Atlas, according to some, was 
goddess of silence, and reigned in the island of 
Ogygia, whose situation, and even existence is 
doubted, [Some make Calypso’s island to be 
Ogygia in the Ionian sea, off the Lacinian 
promontory; others are for Æa; and a3d class 
contend for a small island opposite Puteoli. 
The truth is, Homer knew very little north of 
Sicily, and the most rational conclusion appears 
to be, that’ Calypso’s island, placed by him in’ 
the “ navel of the sea,” is a mere creation of 
the poet’s fancy. Mannert, 4, 23.] When 
Ulysses was shipwrecked on her coasts, she 
received him with great hospitality, and offered 
him immortality, if he would remain with her 
asa husband. The hero refused, and after 7 
years’ delay, he was permitted to depart from 
the island by order of Mercury, the messenger 
of Jupiter. During his stay, Ulysses had 2 sons 
by Calypso, Nausithous and Nausinous. Ca-_ 
lypso was inconsolable at the departure of’ 
Ulysses. Od. 7, 15.— Hesiod, Th. 360.—Ovid, 
de Pont. 4, 18. Amor. 2, 17.—Propert.1, 15. ` 

[Camatoptnum, the first Roman colony in 
Britain, established under Claudius. Its situa- 
tion agrees with that of Colchester. ] 

[CamarXcum, a town of Belgic Gaul, now 
Cambray. | 

Camarina, [a city of Sicily, near the southern 
coast, on the river Hipparis, (Schol. Pind. Ol. 
5,19.) It was originally founded by a colony 
from Syracuse, but, proving subsequently diso- 
bedient, it was destroyed by the parent state, 
and the ground, on which it stood, was sold to 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, as a ransom for 
some Syracusan captives. Hippocrates rebuilt 
the city ; but his successor, Gelo, after having 
obtained the sovereignty of Syracuse, transferred 
the inhabitants of Camarina to the former city, 
and éhus again was Camarina destroyed. (He- 
rod. 7,156.) Dissensions in Syracuse enabled 
the Geloans to rebuild Camarina ; according to 
Timæus, in the 82d Olymp., but, according to 
Diod. S., at the end of the 79th. This city, 
however, seemed destined to be unfortunate. 
It again suffered from the elder Dionysius, and 
the inhabitants were once more obliged to be- 
come wanderers. When Timoleo, after the over- 
throw of tyranny, gave peace to the whole 
island, Camarina again revived. (Diod. S. 16, 
82.) It suffered again, however, in the contest 
between Carthage and Agathocles; and finally, 
in the lst Punic war, was severely punished by 
the Romans for having admitted Carthaginian 
troops within its walls. From this time it re- 
mained an inconsiderable city. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, the river formed a low 
island, covered at high water, but when the tide 
fell, converted into a marsh, This marsh caused 
exhalations, which produced a pestilence, and 
the inhabitants consulted an oracle, whether 
they should drain it. Though the oracle dis- 
suaded them, they drained it, and opened away 
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to their eriemies to come and plunder their city. 
Hence arose the proverb, from the words of the 
oracle, “me moveas Camarinam,’ applied to 
those, who, by removing one evil, will bring on 
a greater. Nothing now remains of this city 
but some ruins, and the name Camarana, given 
by the natives to a tower and a neighbouring 
marsh, 4. 3,701.—Strabo,6.—Herod.7, 154. } 

Campunt, mountains of Macedonia, [below 
the sources of the Haliacmo, and separating 
_ Elymiotis from Pelagonia.] Liv. 42, 53. 

Campyses, king of Persia, was son of Cyrus 
the Great. [Bähr, ad Ctes.131.] He con- 
quered Egypt, and was so offended at the su- 
perstition of the Egyptians, that he killed their 
god Apis, and plundered their temples. When 
he wished to take Pelusium, he placed at the 
head of his army a number of cats and dogs; 
and the Egyptians refusing, in an attempt to 
defend themselves, to kill animals, which they 
reverenced as divinities, became an easy prey to 
the enemy. [Cambyses afterwards sent an 
army of 50,000 men from Thebes in upper 
Egypt, to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammo ; 
but, in their passage through the desert, they 
were overwhelmed by the sands. 
advanced with his main army against the Ethio- 
pians, but was compelled to return through want 
of provisions. To make amends for these 
failures, he plundered the famous city of Thebes. | 
He killed his brother Smerdis from mere suspi- 
cion, and flayed alive a partial judge, whose 
skin he nailed on the judgment-seat, aud ap- 
pointed his son to succeed him, telling him to 
remember where he sat. He died of a small 
wound given to himself with his sword as he 
mounted on horseback, [when hastening home 
to punish Smerdis, one of the Magi, who had 
seized the throne under a pretence of being 
that Smerdis, whom Cambyses had ordered to 
be put to death. An oracle, it is said, had pre- 
dicted that he should die at Ecbatana, which 
Cambyses always thought meant the capital of 
Media; but it seems that the small place in 
Syria, near which he received the wound in his 
thigh, was also named Echbatana.]. His death 
happened 521 years before Christ. He left no 
issue to succeed him, and his throne was 
usurped by the Magi, and ascended by Darius 
soon after. Herod. 2, 3. &c.—Justin, 1, 9.— 
Val. Max. 6, 3. II. A Persian of obscure 
origin, to whom king Astyages gave his daugh- 
ter Mandane in marriage. The king, who had 
been terrified by dreams, which threatened the 
loss of his crown by the hand of his daughter’s 
son, had taken this step in hopes that the chil- 
dren of so ignoble a bed would ever remain in 
obscurity. He was disappointed. Cyrus, Man- 
dane’s son, dethroned him when grown to man- 
hood. Herod. 1, 46. 107. &ce.—Justin, 1, 4. 
[See Cyrus. III. A river of Asia, which 
rises, according to Mela, (3, 5.) at the base of 
Mons Coraxicus, a branch of Caucasus, and in 
the vicinity of the sources of the Cyrus. After 
flowing through Iberia and Hyrcania, it joins 
the Cyrus, and the united streams empty into 
the Hyrcanian sea. La Martiniere (Dict. 
Géogr.) remarks, that there is no river in mo- 
dern times answering to this description of the 
Cambyses, Vossius thinks that Mela intended 
to designate the Araxes, but the sources of this 
river are too far distant, Hardouin (ad Plin, 
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6, 13. n. 7.) suspecting that Ptol. has spoken 
of the Cambyses under another name, believes 
it to be the same with the Soana of this geo- 
grapher; he goes, however, too high, towards 
the northern extremity of Albania.] 

Camerinum and CAmERTUM, a town of 
Umbria, very faithful to Rome ; the inhabitants 
called Camertes. Liv. 9, 36; [on the borders 
of Picenum, corresponding to Camerino.] 

Camerinus, I. a Lat. poet, who wrote a poem 
on the taking of Troy by Hercules. Ovid, ex 
Pont. 4, 16, 19. II. Some of the family of 
the Camerini were distinguished for their zeal 
as citizens, and abilities as scholars, among 
whom was Sulpicius, commissioned by the 
Roman senate to go to Athens, to collect the 
best of Solo’s laws. Juv. 7, 90. 

Camiixa, queen of the Volsci, was daughter 
of Metabus and Casmilla. She was educated 
in the woods, inured to the labors of hunting, 
and fed on the milk of mares. Her father de- 
voted her, when young, to the service of Diana, 
When she was declared queen, she marched to 
assist Turnus against Æneas, where she sig- 
nalized herself by the numbers, which perished. 
by her hand. She was so swift, that she could 
run, or rather fly, over a field of corn without 
bending the blades, and make her way over the 
sea without wetting her feet. She died by a 
wound received from Aruns. Æn. 7, 803. 
11, 453. 

Camitur, and CamıLLæ, [boys and girls, of 
free parents, who ministered in the sacrifices 
of the gods, especially those of Jupiter. The 
word was borrowed from the old Etrurian lan- 
guage, where it was written casmil/us, and sig- 
nified minister.] 

Camituus, (L. Furius,) a celebrated Roman, 
called a 2d Romulus, from his services to his 
country. [See the end of this article.] He 
was accused of having embezzled some of the 
spoils taken at Veii, and, being well aware how 
the matter would terminate, he prevented the 
disgrace of a formal condemnation by a volun- 
tary exile. During his exile, Rome, with the 
exception of the Capitol, was taken by the 
Gauls under Brennus. Camillus, though an 


“exile, was invited by the fugitive Romans at 


Veii to take command of them, but refused to 
act until the wishes of the Romans besieged in 
the Capitol were known, These unanimously 
revoked the sentence of exile, and elected him 
dictator. The noble-minded Roman forgot their 
previous ingratitude, and marched to the relief 
of his country, which he delivered, after it had 
been for some time in the possession of the 
enemy. He died in the 89th year of his age, 
B. c. 365, after he had been 5 times dictator, 
once censor, 3 times interrex, twice a military 
tribune, and obtained 4 triumphs. He con- 
quered the Hernici, Volsci, Latini, and Etru- 
rians, and dissuaded his countrymen from their 
intentions of leaving Rome to reside at Veil. 
When he besieged Falisci, he rejected with 
proper indignation the offers of a schoolmaster, 
who had betrayed into his hands the sons of the 
most worthy citizens. Plut, in Vita.—Liv. 5, 
50.—Flor. 1, 13.—Diod. S. 14.—4in. 6, 825. 
[“ For a long time past,” observes Niebuhr, 
“no one has perused with any degree of faith, 
Livy’s narrative of the arrival of the dictator 
Camillus in the city, during ne ie of the 
€ 
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ransom-money to the Gauls, his breaking off 
the compact as invalid, his expelling the Gauls 
from the city, and then gaining a victory over 
them on the road to Gabii, from which no 
messenger escaped to carry home the tidings. 
Polyb. (2, 18.) a more ancient witness, and of 
much greater validity, whois never partial against 
the Romans, and could not be so to the Gauls, 
assures us that the conquerors returned home 
with the booty. The story, however, was com- 
mon among the Romans, that the gold, which 
had been paid, was recovered, and it is said 
to have been kept in the Capitol in the sanc- 
tuary of Jupiter (Plin. 33, 5.) until the time of 
Crassus’s sacrilege, and increased to double 
the amount by the addition of plunder. Yet, 
even according to Livy himself (5, 50.) this 
Capitoline gold was no proof of it, and was 
rather collected from the treasures of different 
temples, which it was impossible to separate in 
order to restore them; and even the duplication 
might prove a replacing, according to custom, 
for the payment of the war-taxes. Livy thought 
it shocking and insufferable that the existence 
of Rome should have been purchased with gold; 
hence his narration, according to which the 
arrival of Camillus arrested the payment, is 
poetically consistent. Besides the bitter truth 
of Polyb., there are 2 other series of traditions 
which do not deny the departure of the Gauls 
with the gold, but do not allow them to have 
derived any advantage thereby. Of the Ist 
class apparently is that of Pliny, already ad- 
duced; it is found most distinctly in Diod. S. 
According to him, Camillus recovered the ran- 
som, and almost all the remaining booty, when 
relieving one of the allied towns, which was be- 
sieged by the Gauls, (14, 117.) The other story 
seemed to have deemed it sufficient for the honor 
of Rome, if the Gauls did not carry home the 
gains of their victory. It deposes as a witness 
to the unpalatable truth revealed by Polyb. On 
its authority Strabo relates of the Ceritians, 
that they had defeated the Gauls on their return 
from Rome, and wrested from them the booty 
which they were carrying off, (5. p. 220.) Diod. 
S. has also the story of a victory gained by this 
nation over the Gauls, who were returning from 
Apulia; he blends the two accounts together.” 
Meb. Rom. Hist. 2, 282.] 

Camino and CrxrYa, two daughters of Pan- 
darus of Crete. When their parents were dead, 
they were left to the care of Venus ; who, with the 
other goddesses, brought them up with tender- 
ness, and asked Jupiter to grant them kind hus- 
bands. Jupiter, to punish on them the crime 
of their father, who was accessary to the im- 
piety of Tantalus, ordered the harpies to carry 
them away and deliver them to the Furies. 
Paus. 10, 30.—Od. 20, 66. 

Camirus or Camira, a town of Rhodes, on 
the western coast, which received its name from 
Camirus, a son of Hercules and Iole. [There is 
now a Greek village on its site, called Camiro. 
See Rhodus.] J. 2, 163. 

Cama:na:, a name given to the Muses, from 
the sweetness and melody of their songs, a 
cantu ameeno, or, according to Varro, from car- 
men. [According to Varro, (L. L. 6, 3.) and 
Festus, (n Peesnis,) the old orthography was 
Casmene and Carmene. 


Campania, a seit of Italy, below Latium, 
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‚and for some.time separated from it by the river - 


Liris. All ancient writers, who have treated of 
Italy, bear witness to the frequent change of 
inhabitants, which Campania more particularly 
has undergone in the course of its history. 
Attracted by the fertility of its soil, beauty of 
its climate, and commodiousness of its havens, 
successive invaders poured in and dispossessed 


‘each other, until the superior ascendency of 


Rome left her the undisputed mistress of this 
garden of Italy. From these repeated conten- 
tions arose the fiction of the battle between the 
gods and giants in the Phlegraan plains, (Strabo, 
5. p.243.—Polyb. 2,17.) The true solution of 
this tradition, however, it may he observed in 
passing, refers itself to some early and tremend- 
ous volcanic eruption, since it would seem that 
there is a source of volcanic fire, at no great 
distance from the surface, in the whole of 
Southern Italy, (Consolations in Travels, p. 123. 
Am. ed.) —It ïs universally agreed that the first 
settlers in Campania, with whom history makes 
us acquainted, are the Oscans. (Antioch. Syrac. 
ap. Strabo, 5. p. 234.—Plin. 3,5.) Even when 
the Oscan name had disappeared from the rest 
of Italy, the Oscan language was retained by 
the inhabitants of Campania, though mingled 
with the dialects of the various tribes, which 
successively obtained possession of that much- 
prized country. Of these the next to be men- 
tioned are the Tuscans, who are stated to have 
extended their dominion at an early period both 
to the north and south of that portion of Italy, 
which is considered as more properly belonging 
to them. When they had effected the conquest 
of Campania, that province became the seat of 
a particular empire, and received the federal 
form of government, centred in 12 principal 
cities. (Strabo, 5, p. 242.—Liv. 4, 37.— Polyb. 
2,17.) Wealth and luxury, however, soon pro- 
duced their usual effects on the conquerors of 
Campania, and they in their turn fell an easy 
prey to the attacks of the Samnites, and were 
compelled to admit these hardy warriors to share 
with them the possession and enjoyment of these 
sunny plains.. This observation, however, ap- 
plies more particularly to Capua and its district, 
which was surprised by a Samnite force, a. U. c. 
331. (Liv. 4, 44.) It is from this period that 
we must date the origin of the Campanian 
nation, which appears to have been thus com- 
posed of Oscans, Tuscans, Samnites, and Greeks, 
the latter having formed numerous colonies on 
these shores. About 80 years after, the Ro- 
mans gladly seized the opportunity of adding 
so valuable a portion of Italy to their dominions, 
under the pretence of defending the Campanians 
against their former enemies the Samnites. 
From this time, Campania may be regarded as 
subject to Rome, if we except that short inter- 
val, in which the brilliant successes of Han- 
nibal withdrew its inhabitants from their alle. 
glance, an offence which they were made to 
expiate by a punishment, the severity of which 
has few examples in the history, not of Rome 
only, but of nations. (26, 14.)—The natura 
advantages of Campania, its genial climate and 
fertile soil, so rich in various productions, are ¢ 
favorite theme with the Lat. writers, and elici! 
from them many an eloquent and animated tri 
bute of admiration. Pliny in particular style: 
it, “ Felix illa Campania .. . . certamer 
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humane voluptatis.” Cramer's Ane, Italy, 2, 


143.) l 

Camre, kept the 100 handed monsters con- 
fined in Tartarus. Jupiter killed her, because 
she refused to give to them their liberty to come 
to his assistance against the Titans. Hesiod, 
Th. 500.—Apollod. 1, 2. 

Camper DiomEpis, a plain situate in Apulia, 
Mart. 13, 93. 

Camrus Martius, a large plain at Rome, 
without the walls of the city, where the Roman 
youths performed their exercises, and learned to 
wrestle and box, throw the discus, hurl the 
javelin, ride a horse, drive a chariot, &c. The 
public assemblies were often held there, and 
the officers of state chosen, and audience given 
to foreign ambassadors. [The Campus Mar- 
tius, as we learn from Livy, (2, 5.) was land, 
which belonged formerly to Tarquin, but which, 
being confiscated with the remaining property 
of that king after his expulsion, was dedicated 
to Mars. But Dionys. H. affirms (5,13.) that 
it had been consecrated before, but having been 
seized by Tarquin, was recovered afterwards by 
the people. And this account is more probable, 
as Festus quotes a law of Numa, in which men- 
tion is made of the Campus Martius, (v. Sodi- 
tauril,) and Livy himself seems to allow the 
name to be as ancient as the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullius, (1, 44.) In the Lat. poets, we 
generally find it designated under the simple 
name of Campus.] When Tarquin was driven 
from Rome, the people recovered it, and threw 
away into the Tiber the corn, which had grown 
there, deeming it unlawful for any man to eat 
of the produce of that land. The sheaves which 
were thrown into the river, stopped in a shallow 
ford, and by the accumulated collection of mud 
became firm ground, and formed an island, 
which was called the Holy Island, or the island 
of Aisculapius. Dead carcasses were generally 
burnt in the Campus Martius. It is the prin- 
cipal situation of modern Rome. [In the reign 
of Augustus, when the city had extended itself 
far beyond the lines of Serv. Tullius, a great 
part of the Campus Martius was enclosed and 
occupied by public buildings, more especially by 
the great works of Agrippa. A considerable 
expanse of meadow was left open, however, at 
that time, as we learn from Strabo, who has 
accurately described its situation and appear- 
ance, (5. p. 236.) It was here that the Roman 
youths engaged in martial sports and exercises, 
while the neighbouring waters of the Tiber 
afforded to them a salutary refreshment after 
their fatigue. Strabo also informs us, that it 
was surrounded by many porticoes and sumptu- 
ous buildings. These were principally the struc- 
tures erected by Agrippa. In times posterior 
to the age of the geographer, we find that Nero 
constructed baths in this part of the city. Cra- 
men’s Anc. Italy, 1, 436.] 

Cana, acity and promontory of Æolia, [oppo- 
site the south-eastern extremity of Lesbos. Off 
from it lie the Arginuse Insule. It is now Cape 
Colonni.] Mela, 1, 18. 

CanXcx, a daughter of Æolis and Enaretta, 
who became enamoured of her brother Macareus, 
by whom she had a child, whom she exposed. 
The cries of the child discovered the mother’s 
incest; and Æolus sent his daughter a sword, 
and obliged her to kill herself, Macareus fled, 
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and became a priest of Apollo, at Delphi. Some 
say that Canace was ravished by Neptune, by 
whom she had many children, among whom were 
Epopeus, Triops, and Alous. Apollod. 1.— Hygin. 
238. 242.— Ovid, Her. 11; Trist. 2, 384. 

Canaria, the largest of the cluster of islands 
called by the ancients Beate and Fortunate In- 
sulæ, and now Canary Islands. Some suppose the 
name of Canaria derived from Canis, a dog, on 
account of the number of large dogs which were 
found in the island, 2 of which were presented 
to Juba, king of Mauritania; while others de- 
duce the original name from the Canaanites or 
Pheenicians, who are said to have often sailed 
from the continent to Carne, supposed to be a 
contraction of Canaria. See Fortunate Insule.] 

CanXruus, afountain of Nauplia, where Juno 
yearly washed herself to recover her infant 
purity. Paus. 2, 38. 

CanpXcx, a queen of Ethiopia, in the age of 
Augustus, so prudent and meritorious, that her 
successors always bore her name. [Itis said by 
the ancient writers to have been always a title 
for the queens of Ethiopia, and to have implied 
their sovereign authority: so Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians.] She was blind of one eye. 
Phin. 6, 29. 

Canpavřa, [a district of Macedonia, bounded 
on the east by the Candavian mountains, sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the Cam- 
bunii Montes of Livy, and the Canaluvii Montes 
of Ptol. Lucan, 6, 334.] 

Canpaures, or Myrsitus, son of Myrsus, 
was the last of the Heraclide, who sat on the 
throne of Lydia. He shewed his wife naked 
to Gyges, one of his ministers; and the queen 
was so incensed, that she ordered Gyges to mur- 
der her husband, 718 years before the Christian 
era. After this murder, Gyges married the 
queen, and ascended the throne. Justin, 1,7. 
—Herod. 1, 7, §c.—Plut. Symp.  [Creuzer 
und Hermann, Briefe, &c. 104.) 

Canens, a nymph, wife to Picus, king of the 
Laurentes, When Circe had changed her hus- 
band into a bird, she lamented him so much, 
that she pined away and was changed into a 
voice. She was reckoned as a deity by the in- 
habitants. Ovid, Met. 14, 9. 

CANEPHORYA, [Kzvndeo, a select number of 
virgins of honorable birth, who formed’part of 
the procession in the festival called Dionysia, 
celebrated in honor of Bacchus. They carried 
small baskets of gold containing fruit and vari- 
ous: sacred and mysterious things. (Clem. Alea. 
Protr. p.19,—Aristoph. Acharn. 241.) They 
wore around their necks a collar of dried figs. 
(Aristoph. Lys. 647.—Sainte Croix, Myst. Pag. 
2, 87. with the note of De Sacy.} 

CANICULARES pies, [certain daysin the sum- 
mer, preceding and ensuing the heliacal rising 
of Canicula, or the dog-star, in the morning. 
The ancients believed that this star, rising with 
the sun, and joining his influence to the fire 
of that luminary, was the cause of the extraor- 
dinary heat, which usually prevailed in that 
season; and accordingly they gave the name of 
dog-days to about 6 or 8 weeks of the hottest 
part of summer. This idea originated with the’ 
Ægyptians, and was borrowed from them by the 
Greeks. The Romans sacrificed a brown dog 
every year to Canicula, at its rising, to appease 


its rage. } ode 
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CanmYa, [a reputed sorceress at Rome, ridi- | preceding year, had charge of the centre. What. 


culed by Horace, Epod. 5.] ' 

Canivfus, a tribune, who proposed a law to’ 
empower Pompey to go only with 2 lictors, to 
reconcile Ptol, and the Alexandrians, Plut.. 
Pomp. 

Caninerares, [a people of Germania Supe-, 
rior, of common origin with the Batavi, and in- 
habiting the western part of the Insula Batavo- 
rum. Tacit. Hist. 4, 15.] 

C. Caninius Resitus, I. a consul with J. 
Cesar, after the death of Trebonius. He was 
consul only for 7 hours, because his predecessor 
died on the last day of the year, and he was 
chosen only for the remaining part of the day ; 
whence Cic. observed, that Rome was greatly 
indebted to him for his vigilance, as he had not 
slept during the whole time of his consulship. 
Cic. ad Fam. 7, 33.—Plut. Vit. Cas. II. Lu- 
cius, a lieutenant of Cæsar’s army in Gaul. 
Ces, B. G. 7, 83. 

Canisius, a Lacedemonian courier, who ran 
1200 stadia in one day, Plin. 7, 20. 

Cantus, I. a poet of Gades, contemporary 
with Martial. Mart. 1, 62. II. A Roman 
knight, on whom a curious deception was prac- 
tised by one Pythius in selling him an estate. 
Cic. Off. 3, 14. 

Canna, [a small village of Apulia, about 5 
miles from Canusium, towards the sea, and at 
no great distance from the Aufidus ; celebrated 
for the defeat of the Romans by Hannibal. 
Polybius tells us, that as a town it was destroyed 
the year before the battle was fought, which 
took place May 21, B.c. 216. The citadel, 
however, was preserved, and the circumstance of 
its occupation by Hannibal seems to have been 
regarded by the Romans of sufficient importance 
to cause them considerable uneasiness and annoy- 
ance. It commanded, indeed, all the adjacent 
country, and was the principal southern depot of 


stores and provisions, on which they had de- | 


pended for the approaching campaign. The 
Gr. writers, especially Polybius, use the name 
in the sing., Kéwa. There is an exception 
to this, however, 15, 7—11. where the plural 
form is used by Polyb—This decisive victory 
was owing to 3 combined causes, the excellent 
arrangements of Hannibal, superiority of the 
Numidian horse, and skilful manœuvre of Has- 


drubal in opposing only the light-armed cavalry | 


against that of the Romans, while he employed 
the heavy horse, divided into small parties, in 
repeated attacks on different parts of the Roman 
rear. The Roman army contained 80,000 in- 
fantry and 6,000 cavalry, the Carthaginians 
40,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Hannibal 
drew up his forces in the form of a convex cres- 
cent, having his centre thrown. forward before 
the wings. He commanded in the centre in 
person, and here he had purposely stationed his 
worst troops; the best were posted at the extre- 
mities of each wing, which would enable them 
to act with decisive advantage as bodies of re- 
serve, they being, in fact, the rear of the other 
forces. Hasdrubal commanded the left wing ; 
Hanno the right. On the Roman side, want of 
union between the 2 consuls, and want of spirit 
among the men, afforded a sure omen of the 
fortune of the day. Æmilius commanded the 
right, Varro the left wing; the proconsuls Re- 
gulus and Servius, 
294 


|| Hannibal foresaw took place. 


who had been consuls the | 


The charge of 
the Romans, and their immense superiority in 
numbers, at length broke his centre, which 
giving way inwards, his army now assumed the 
shape of a concave crescent. The Romans, in 
the ardor of pursuit, were carried so far as to 
be completely surrounded. Both flanks were 
assailed by the veterans of Hannibal, who were 
armed in the Roman manner; at the same time 
the cavalry of the Carthaginians attacked their 
rear, and the broken centre rallying, attacked 
them in front. The consequence was that they 
were nearly all cut to pieces. The 2 proconsuls, 
together with Æmilius the consul, were slain. 
Varro escaped with 70 horse to Venusia. The 
Romans lost on the field of battle 70,000 men; 
and 10,000, who had net been present in the 
fight, were made prisoners. The Carthaginian 
loss amounted to 5,500 infantry and 200 cavalry. 
Such is the account of Polyb., whose statement 
of the fight is much clearer and more satisfac- 
tory than that of Livy. Hannibal has been 
censured for not marching immediately to Rome 
after the battle, in which city all was consterna- 
tion. But a defence of his conduct may be 
found under the article Hannibal, which see. 
Polyb. 3, 113.— Liv. 22, 44.— Flor. 2, 6.—P lut. 
Hanmb.] 

Canorïcum ostium, [one of the mouths of 
the Nile, 12 miles from Alexandria. Near its 
termination is the lake Madie or Maadié, de- 
noting in Arabic, passage, which is the remains 
of this branch. This lake has no communica- 
tion with the Nile, except at the time of its 
greatest increase. It is merely a salt-water 
lagoon. ] 

Canorus, I. a city of Egypt, 12 miles from 
Alexandria, celebrated for the temple of Serapis. 
It received its name from Canopus, the pilot of 
the vessel of Menelaus, who was buried in this 
place. The inhabitants were dissolute in their 
manners. Virgil bestows on it the epithet of 
Pelleus, [in allusion to the Macedonian conquest 
of the country. Near the ruins of Canopus is 
built the modern Aboukir, called by mariners 
Bekier.| Mela, 1, 9.—Strabo, 17. Il. The 
pilot of the ship of Menelaus, who died in his 


| youth, on the coast of Egypt, by the bite of a 


serpent. Mela, 2, 7. 

CANTĂXBRI, [a ferocious people of Spain, who 
long resisted the Roman power. Their country 
answers to Biscay and part of Asturias. Augus- 
tus marched in person against them, anticipating 
an easy victory. The desperate resistance of 
the Cantabrians, however, induced him to retire 
to Tarraco, and leave the management of the 
war to his generals. They were finally reduced, 
but rebelling soon after, were decreed to be sold 
as slaves. Most of them, however, preferred 


| falling by their own hands. The final reduction 


of the Cantabri was effected by Agrippa, a.v.c. 
734, after they had resisted the power of the 
Romans in various ways for more than 200 years. 
Horat. Od, 3, 8. 22. &c.] ; 

Cantasria LACUS, a lake in Spain, where a 
thunderbolt fell, and. in which 12 axes were 
found. Suet. Galb.8. [This was regarded as 
an omen of the advancement of Galba to the 
empire. | 

Canrfum, a country in the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Britain, now called Kent. ['The name 
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is derived from the’ British word cant, signifying 
an angle or corner.] 

Canuer, I. one of the 4 first vestals chosen 

by Numa. P/ut——Il. A law: see Canuleius. 
_ ©. Canurztus, a tribune of the people of 
Rome, a.v.c. 310, who made a law to render it 
constitutional for the patricians and plebeians to 
intermarry. It ordained, also, that one of the 
consuls should be yearly chosen from the ple- 
beians, Liv. 4, 3. &.—Flor. 1, 17. 
o CanusYum, [a town of Apulia, on the right 
bank of the Aufidus, and about 12 miles from 
its mouth. The origin of Canusium seems to 
belong to a period, which reaches far beyond 
the records of Roman history, and of which we 
possess no memorials but what a fabulous tradi- 
tion has conveyed to us. This tradition ascribes 
its foundation to Diomede, after the close of the 
Trojan war. Perhaps, however, we should see 
in Diomede one of those Pelasgic chiefs, who, 
in a very distant age, formed settlements in 
various parts of Italy. Canusium appears to 
have been in its earlier days a large and flou- 
rishing place. It is said by those, who have 
traced the circuit of the walls from the remain- 
ing vestiges, that they must have embraced a 
circumference of 16 miles. (Pratilii, Via Appia, 
4, 13.—Romanelli, 2, 265=— Strabo, 6. p. 28.) 
The splendid remains of antiquity discovered 
among the ruins of Canosa, together with its 
coins, establish the fact of the Gr. origin of this 
place. Antiquaries dwell with rapture on the 
elegance and beauty of the Greek vases of 
Canosa, which, in point of size, numbers, and 
decorations, far surpass those discovered in the 
tombs of any other ancient city, not even ex- 
cepting Nola. (Millingen, Peint. Antiq. des 
Vases, &c.) Horace alludes tothe mixed dialect 
of Oscan and Greek, in the expression employed 
by him, “ Canusini more bilinguis?” (Sat. 1, 10, 
30.) Itis stated that the small remnant of the 
Roman army, which escaped from the slaughter 
of Canna, took refuge here. Livy records the 
generous treatment, which they experienced on 
that occasion from Busa, a wealthy lady of this 
city. (22, 52.) Philostr. informs us (V. S.) 
that Hadrian colonised this place, and procured 
for it a good supply of water, of which it stood 
much in need, as we know from Horace, (Sat. 
1, 5, 90.) The same poet complains also of the 
erittiness of the bread. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
2, 292.) 

Carineus, a noble Argive, son of Hipponous 
and Astinome, and husband to Evadne. He 
was so impious that, when he went to the Theban 
war, he declared that he would take Thebes 
even in spite of Jupiter. Such contempt pro- 
voked the god, who struck him dead with a 
thunderbolt. His body was burnt separately 
from the others, and his wife threw herself on 
the burning pile to mingle her ashes with his. 
It is said that Ausculapius’ restored him to life, 
Ovid, Met. 9, 404.—Stat. Theb. 3, &c.—Hygin. 
68. 70.— Eurip. Phen. & Suppl. 

Caretta, [Marcianus Mineus Felix, a poet, 
born, according to Cassiod., at Madaura in 
Africa: he calls himself, however, at the end of 
this work, “ the foster-child of the city of Elissa,” 
whether it be that he was born at Carthage, or 
else received his education there. The MSS. 
give to him the title of “ the Carthaginian.” 
We are ignorant whether he was a Christian or 
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not. He attained to the proconsular dignity, 
About the middle of the 5th cent. of the present 
era, he wrote at Rome a work bearing the ap- 
pellation of Satira or Sutyricon, divided into 9 
books. It is a species of encyclopedia, half prose 
and half verse, modelled after the Varronian 
satire. The first 2 books form a detached and 
separate work, a fable or allegory, the apotheosis 
of Philologia, and her marriage with Mercury. 
In the 7 following books Capella treats of the 7 
sciences, which formed at that time the circle of 
human study, namely, grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
geometry, astrology, arithmetic, and music, 
which comprehends poetry. This work, written 
in a barbarous style, was introduced into the 
schools of the middle ages: hence it was fre- 
quently copied, and the text has become ex- 
tremely corrupt. The best modern editions are, 
Grotius, Lugd. Bat. 1599, 8v0., Goez, Norimb. 
1794, 8vo.] 

CAPENA, a gate of Rome, [now the gate of 
St. Sebastian, in the south-east part of modern 
Rome.] Ovid, Fast. 5, 192. 

CAPENI, a people of Etruria, in whose terri- 
tory Feronia had a grove and temple. Aim. 7, 
697.— Liv. 5, 22, &e. 

Carurtus, I. a king of Alba, who reigned 26 
years: [see Alba. ] II. A suitor of Hippo- 
damia. Paus. 6, 21. 

CAPHAREUS, a lofty mountain and promon- 
tory [in the south-eastern part] of Eubcea, where 
Nauplius, king of the country, to revenge the 
death of his son Palamedes, slain by Ulysses, 
set a burning torch in the darkness of night, 
which caused the Greeks to be shipwrecked on 
the coast. [Now Capo d’Oro, and, in the in- 
fancy of navigation, its rocks and whirlpools on 
the coast made it very dangerous.] Æn. 11, 
260.—Ovid, Met. 14, 481.—Propert. 4, 1, 115. 

CarYro, I. the uncle of Paterculus, who joined 
Agrippa against Cassius. Vel. Paterc. 2, 69. 
II. Fonteius, a man sent by Antony to 
settle his disputes with Augustus. Horat. Sat. 
1, 5, 32. 

CarYrouini LUDI, games yearly celebrated at 
Rome in honor of Jupiter, who preserved the 
capitol from the Gauls. 

CarYroinus, I. a sumame of Jupiter, from 
his temple on Mt. Capitolinus. II. A sur- ` 
name of M. Manlius, who, for his ambition, was 
thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, which he 
had so nobly defended. [III. Mons, one of 
the 7 hills, on which Rome was built, contain- 
ing the citadel and fortress of the capital. Three 
ascents led to its summit from the Forum. 1. 
By the 100 steps of the Tarpeian rock, probably 
on the steepest side, where it overhangs the Ti- 
ber, (Zac. Hist. 3, 71.—Lnv. 5, 46.—Plut. Cu- 
mill.) 2, The Clivus Capitolinus, which began 
from the arch of Tiberius and temple of Saturn, 
near the present hospital of the Consolazione, 
and led to the citadel by a winding path, (Ovid, 
Fast. 1, 261.) 3. The Clivus Asyli, which, 
being less steep than the other 2, was on that 
account the road, by which the triumphant ge- 
nerals were borne in their cars to the Capitol. 
This ascent began at the arch of Septimius Se- 
verus, and from thence winding to the left, 
passed near the ruined pillars of the temple of 
Concord, as it is commonly, but improperly 
called, and from thence led to the Intermontium. 
The Capitoline hill is said 7h þeen previ- 
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ously called Saturnius, from the ancient city of | 


Saturnia, of which it was the citadel. After- 
wards it was known by the name of Mons Tar- 
peius, and finally it obtained the appellation 
first mentioned, from the circumstance of a hu- 
man head being discovered on its summit, in 
making the foundations of the temple of Jupi- 
ter. (Varro, L. L. 4,8.) It was considered as 
forming 2 summits, which, though considerably 
depressed, are yet sufficiently apparent. That, 
which looked to the south and the Tiber, was 
the Tarpeian rock, or citadel ; the other, which 
was properly the Capitol, faced the north and 
the Quirinal. The space, which was left be- 
tween these two elevations, was known by the 
name of Intermontium. IV. An appellation 
said to have been given to an individual named 
Petilius, who had been governor of the Capitol. 
(Schol. on Horace, Sat. 1, 4, 94.) It is also 
related, that he was accused of ,having sto- 
len, during his office, a golden crown, conse- 
crated to Jupiter, and that, having pleaded his 
cause in person, he was acquitted by the judges, 
in order to gratify Augustus, with whom he was 
on friendly terms, One part at least of the 
story is incorrect, since the Capitolini were a 
branch of the Petilian family long before this. 
(Vaillant, Num. Fam. Rom, 2, 222.) “What 
degree of credit is to be attached to the rest of 
the narrative, is uncertain. A full examination 
‘of the whole matter is made by Wieland, in his 
Germ. trans. of Horace. ] V. Julius, an au- 
thor in Diocletian’s reign, who wrote an ac- 
count of the life of Verus, Antoninus Pius, the 
Gordians, &c. most of which is now lost. 
Carrrontum, a celebrated temple and citadel 
at Rome on the Tarpeian rock. [The founda- 
tions were laid by Tarq. Priscus, a.u.c. 139, 
B.C. 615, The walls were raised by his succes- 
sor, Serv. Tullius, and Tarq. Superbus finished 
it, a.u.c. 231, B.c. 533. It was not, however, 
consecrated until the 3d year after the expulsion 
ofthe kings. This ceremony was performed 
by the consul Horatius. It covered 8 acres, 
was 200 feet broad, and about 215 long. It 
consisted of 3 parts, a nave sacred to Jupiter, 
and 2 wings or aisles, the right to Minerva, and 
the left to Juno.] The ascent to it from the 
ground was by 100 steps. The magnificence 
and richness of this temple are almost incredible. 
All the consuls successively made donations to 
the capitol, and Augustus bestowed on it at one 
time 2,000 pounds weight of gold. [The gild- 
ing of the whole arch of the temple of Jupiter, 
which was undertaken after the destruction of 
Carthage, cost, according to Plutarch, 21,000 
talents. The gates of the temple were of brass, 
covered with large plates of gold. The inside 
of the temple was all of marble; adorned with 
vessels and shields of solid silver, with gilded 
chariots, &c. It was burnt in the time of Sylla, 
A.v.c. 670, B.C. 84, through the negligence of 
those, who kept it, and Sylla rebuilt it, but died 
before the dedication, which was performed by 
Q. Catulus, a.u.c. 675.] It was again de- 
stroyed in the troubles under Vitellius, | Dee. 19, 
A.D. 69.] and Vespasian, who endeavoured to 
repair it, saw it again in ruins at his death, 
Domitian raised it again for the last time, and 
made it more grand and magnificent than an 
of his predecessors, and spent 12,000 talents in 
gilding it, bine they first dug for the foun- 
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dations, they found a man’s head called Tolius, ` 
sound and entire, in the ground, and from thence 
drew an omen of the future greatness of the Ro- 
man empire. The hill was from that circum- 
stance called Capitolium, æ capite Toli. The 
consuls and magistrates offered sacrifices there, 
when they first entered on their offices, and the 
procession in triumphs was always conducted to 
the capitol. [See Capitolinus, III.. Rome in 
the 19th Century, 1, 175, Am. ed.] Æn. 6, 136. 
8, 347.— Tacit. Hist. 3, 72.—Plut. Poplie.—Lw. 
1, 10, &e.—Piin. 33, &e.— Suet. Aug. 30. ; 

Carravocřa, [a country of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the north by Galatia and Pontus ; 
west by Phrygia; east by the Euphrates; and 
south by Cilicia. Its eastern part was called 
Armenia Minor. It receives its name from the 
river Cappadox, which separates it from Gala- 
tia, or, according to Herodian, from Cappado- 
cus, the founder of this kingdom. The term 
Cappadocia, under the Persians, had a more ex- 
tended meaning than in later geography; it 
comprised 2 satrapies, Cappadocia the greater, 
and Cappadocia on the Pontus Eux. The first 
satrap of this province was a member of the 
royal family of Persia, and a kind of hereditary 
succession seems to have prevailed, which the 
great king probably allowed, because he could 
not prevent it. Cappadocia the greater was 
generally a poor country, without towns or agri- 
culture. Cappadocia on the Pontus Eux, after- 
wards called simply Pontus, was a more fertile 
district than the other, and contained valuable 
timber. The inhabitants of Cappadocia are 
called white Syrians, (see Leucosyrii,) by He- 
rod. (5, 49.) The Cappadocians were of a dull 
and submissive disposition, and addicted to 
every vice, according to the ancients, who wrote 
this virulent epigram against them : 

Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit 3 at illæ 

Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis. 

When they were offered their freedom and in- 
dependence by the Romans, they refused it, 
begged of them a king, and received Ariobar- 
zanes. [They come in also for a share of the 
old proverb of the three K’s, “ Tela xéraU né- 
xita,” viz. Cappadocians, Cretans, and Cili- 
cians.] Cappadocia was some time after go- 
verned by a Roman proconsul. The horses of 
this country were in general esteem, and with 
these they paid their tributes to the king of 
Persia, while under his power, for want of mo- 
ney.—The kings of Cappadocia mostly bore the 
name of Ariarathes. Horat. Ep. 1, 6, 39.— 
Plin. 6, 3—Curt. 3. 4.—Strabo, 11. 16.— 
Herod. 1, 73. 5, 49.— Mela, 1, 2. 3, 8. 

CappXpox, a river of Cappadocia, [bounding 
it on the side of Galatia, and falling into the 
Halys.] Pin. 6, 3. 

Caprarta, I. a mountainous island, south of 
Balearis Major, or Majorca, famous for its goats. 
Plin. 3, 6. [II. One of the Insule Fortu- 
nate, or Canaries, now Gomera. 

Carria, [an island off the coast of Campa- 
nia, near the promontory of Minerva; now Ca- 
pri. This island is chiefly known in history 
as the abode of Tiberius, and the scene of his 
infamous debauchery. ‘Tradition reported that 
it was first in the possession of the Telebow, 
who are mentioned as a people of Greece, inha- 
biting the Echinades, a group of islands at the 
mouth of the Achelous, in Acamania ; but how 
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they came to settle in Caprez, no one has in- 
formed. (Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1.) Augustus was 
the 1st emperor, who made this island his resi- 
dence, being struck, as Sueton. relates, by the 
happy presage of an old decayed ilex, having, 
as it was said, revived on his arrivalthere. Not 
long after, he obtained the island from the 
‘Neapolitans, by ‘giving them in exchange that 
of Ischia, which belonged to him. (Suet. dug. 
92.) Tiberius was led to select this spot for his 
abode, from its difficulty of access, being cut off 
from all approach, except on one side, by lofty 
and perpendicular cliffs. The mildness of the 
climate, and beauty of the prospect, which ex- 
tends over the whole bay of Naples, might also, 
as Tac. remarks, have influenced his choice. 
Here he caused 12 villas to be erected, which 
he is supposed to have named after the 12 
chief deities. (Ann. 4. 67.) The ruins of the 
villa of Jove, the most conspicuous, are still to 
be seen on the summit of the cliff looking to- 
wards Sorrento. It is probably the same with 
the Arx Tiberii of Pliny (3, 6.)\—The island of 
Capri, at the present day, abounds so much 
with various birds of passage, but especially 
with quails, that the greatest part of the bishop’s 
income arises from this source. Hence it has 
been called the “ Bishopric of Quails.’’ In bad 
years the number caught is about 12,000, in 
good years it exceeds 60,000. The island is 
surrounded by steep rocks, which render the 
approach to it very dangerous. In the centre 
the mountains recede from each other, and a vale 
intervenes, remarkable for its beauty and fer- 
tility. The climate of the island is a delightful 
one; the lofty rocks on the coast keep off the 
cold winds of winter, and the sea-breeze tempers 
the heat of summer. | 

Carritm Parus, a place near Rome, where 
Romulus disappeared. Plut. Rom,—Ovid, Fast. 
2, 491, 

Capricornvs, a sign of the Zodiac, in which 
appear 28 stars in the form of a goat, supposed 
by the ancients to be the goat Amalthea, which 
fed Jupiter with her milk. Some maintain that 
it is Pan, who changed himself into a goat, 
when frightened at the approach of Typho. 
When the sun enters this sign, it is the winter 
solstice, or the longest night in the year. [The 
stars, however, having advanced a whole sign 
to the east, Capricorn is now rather the llth 
sign; and it is at the sun’s entrance into Sagit- 
tarius that the solstice happens; though the 
ancient manner of speaking is still retained. ] 
Manil. 2. 4.—Horat. Od. 2, 17, 19.—Hygin. 
196. P. A. 2, 28. 

Carrypépxs, a surname of Pan, the Fauni, 
and Satyrs, from their having goats’ feet. 

Carsa, [a town of Libya, in the district of 
Byzacium, north of the Palus Tritonis, sur- 
rounded by vast deserts. Here Jugurtha kept 
his treasures. It was surprised by Marius, and 
destroyed in the war of Cæsar and Metellus 
Scipio. It was afterwards rebuilt, and is now 
Cafsa. Sallust, (B. J. 94.) ascribes the origin 
of this place to the Libyan Hercules. Diod. S. 
(4, 18.) speaks of a large city, called Hecaton- 
pylos, from its 100 gates, and which was founded 
in a fertile spot in the desert, by Hercules, as 
he was proceeding from Libya to Egypt. Hanno 
is said to have taken this city during the Ist 
Punic war. (Diod. 24. exc. 1,—Polyb, 1, 73.) 
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Mannert identifies Hecatonpylos with Capsa, 
and strives to elucidate the fable by ascribing to 
the place an Egyptian origin, (10, 2, 346.)] 

Carta, [a rich and flourishing city, the capi- 
tal of Campania until ruined by the Romans. 
Its original name was Vulturnus, changed by 
the Tyrrheni, after they became masters of 
the place, to Capua. This latter name was de- 
rived from that of their leader Capys, who, ac- 
cording to Festus, received this appellation from 
his feet being deformed and turned inwards. 
The name is not of Latin, but Tuscan origin. 
The Latins, however, pretended, notwithstanding, 
to ascribe the foundation of the city to Romulus, 
who named it, as they stated, after one of his 
ancestors. Capua was the chief city of the 
southern Tyrrheni; and even after it fell under 
the Roman dominion, continued to be a power- 
ful and flourishing place. Before Capua passed 
into the hands of the Romans, a dreadful massa- 
cre of its Tyrrhenian inhabitants by the Samnites 
put the city into the hands of this latter people. 
Livy appears to have confounded this event with 
the origin of the place, when he makes it to have 
changed its name from Vulturnus to Capua, after 
the Samniteleader Capys. Itis very remarkable 
that retaliation should have followed in a later 
age from the hands of the Romans, themselves 
in part of Tyrrhenian, that is, Pelasgian descent. 
Capua deeply offended them by opening its 
gates to Hannibal after the victory of Canne. 
The vengeance inflicted by the Romans was of 
a most fearful nature, when, 5 years after, the 
city again fell under their dominion. Most of 
the senators and principal inhabitants were put 
to death, the greater part of the remaining citi- 
zens were sold into slavery, and by a decree of 
the senate the Campani ceased to exist as a 
people. The city and territory, however, did not 
become thereupon deserted. A few inhabitants 
were allowed to remain in the former, and the 
latter was in a great measure sold by the Romans 
to the neighbouring communities. Jul. Cæsar 
sent a powerful colony to Capua, and under the 
emperors it again flourished. But it suffered 
greatly from the barbarians in a later age; so 
much so, in fact, that the Bp. Landulfus and the 
Lombard Ct. Lando transferred the inhabitants 
to Casilinum, on the Vulturnus, 19 stadia dis- 
tant, This is the site of modern Capua. 
Mannert, 9,1, 701. 766.] 

Carys, I. a Trojan, who came with Æneas 
into Italy, and founded Capua: [see Capua. ] 
He was one of those, who, against the advice of 
Thymetes, wished to destroy the wooden horse, 
which proved the destruction of Troy. Æn. 10, 
145._—I1. A son of Assaracus, by a daughter 
of the Simois; father of Anchises by Themis. 
Ovid, Fast. 4, 33. 

Carys Sunvius, a king of Alba, who reigned 
28 years: [see Alba.] Dionys. H—Æn. 6, 
768, 

Car, I. a son of Phoroneus, king of Megara. 
Paus. 1, 39. 40. IJ. A son of Manes, who 
married Callirrhoe, daughter of the Meander. 
Caria received its name from him. Jerod. 1. 
171. f 

CARACALLA, [Antoninus Bassianus, eldest 
son of the emperor Severus, was born at Lyons, 
(Lugdunum,) a. D. 188, and appointed by his 
father his colleague in the government at the 
age of l3 years. N wui = attempted his 
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life. Severus died a.p.211. He wassucceeded 
by Caracalla and Geta, The 2 brothers, from 
their earliest years, hated one another invete- 
rately. After a campaign against the Caledo- 
nians, they concluded a disgraceful peace. 
They then wished to divide the empire between 
them; but their design was opposed by their 
mother, Julia, and by the principal men in the 
state. Caracalla now resolved to get rid of his 
brother, by causing him to be assassinated. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, he pretended 
to desire a reconciliation, and requested bis mo- 
ther to procure him an interview with his brother 
in private in her chamber. Geta appeared, and 
was stabbed in his mother’s arms, a. D. 212, by 
several centurions, who had received orders to 
this effect. The pratorian guards were prevailed 
on, by rich donations, to proclaim Caracalla 
sole emperor, and to declare Geta an enemy to 
the state. The tyrant caused Geta’s children 
and friends tobe put to death : (see Papinianus.) 
Dio Cass. estimates the number of victims at 
20,000. He afterwards executed many of the 
murderers of his brother, and caused him to be 
placed among the gods. His pattern was Sylla, 
whose tomb he restored and adorned. Like this 
dictator, he enriched his soldiers with the most 
extravagant largesses, which extortion enabled 
him to furnish. Cruel as Caligula and Nero, 
but weaker than either, he regarded the senate 
and people with equal contempt and hatred. 
From motives of avarice, he gave all the freemen 
of the empire the right of citizenship, and was 
the first, who received Egyptians into the senate. 
Alexander, whose habits he imitated, and Achil- 
les, were the objects of his deepest veneration. 
He went to Ilium to visit the grave of Homer’s 
hero, and poisoned his favorite freedman named 
Festus, to imitate Achilles in his grief for Patro- 
clus. His conduct in his campaigns in Gaul, 
where he committed all sorts of cruelties, was 
still more degrading. He marched over the 
Rhine to the countries of the Catti and Ale- 
manni. The Catti defeated him, and permitted 
him to repass the river only on condition of pay- 
ing tothem a large sum of money. He marched 
through the land of the Alemanni as an ally, 
and built several fortifications. He then called 
together the young men of the tribe, as if he in- 
tended to take them into his service, and caused 
his own troops to surround them, and cut them 
in pieces. For this barbarous exploit he assumed 
the surname of Alemannicus. In Dacia he 
gained some advantages over the Goths. He 
signed a treaty of peace at Antioch, with Arta- 
banus, the Parthian king, who submitted to all 
his demands. He invited to Antioch, Abgares, 
the king of Edessa, an ally of the Romans, 
loaded him with chains, and took possession of 
his estates. He exercised the same treachery 
towards Vologeses, king of Armenia; but the 
Axmenians flew to arms, and repulsed the Ro- 
mans. After this, Caracalla went to Alexandria, 
to punish the people of that city for ridiculing 
him. While preparations were making for a 
great massacre, he offered hecatombs to Serapis, 
and visited the tomb of Alex., on which he left 
his imperial ornaments by way of offering. He 
afterwards devoted the inhabitants for several 
days and nights to plunder and butchery, and 
seated himself, in order to have a view of the 
bloody a a the top of the temple of 
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Serapis, where he consecrated the dagger, which ° 
he had drawn, some years before, against his 
brother. His desire to triumph over the Par- 
thians induced him to violate the peace, under 
the pretence that Artabanus had refused him 
his daughter in marriage. He found the coun- 
try undefended, ravaged it, marched through 
Media, and approached the capital. The Par- 
thians, who had retired beyond the Tigris to the 
mountains, were preparing to attack the Romans, 
the following year, with all their forces. Cara- 
calla returned without delay to Mesopotamia, 
without having even seen the Parthians. When 
the senate received from him information of 
the submission of the east, they decreed him a 
triumph, and the surname Parthicus. Being 
informed of the warlike preparations of the Pai 
thians, he prepared to renew the contest; but 
Macrinus, the pratorian prefect, whom he had 
offended, assassinated him at Edessa, a.D. 217, 
on his way to the temple of Lunus. Caracalla 
erected at Rome some splendid monuments, 
magnificent baths, which bear his name, and 
a triumphal arch in commemoration of the 
achievements of Severus. Encycl. Amer. 2, 506. ] 

Caracatzs, [a people of Germania Prima, 
in Belgic Gaul. Their country answers now to 
the diocese of Matence. | zy 

CaracrXcus, [a king of the ancient British 
people called Silures, inhabiting South-Wales, 
He defended his country 7 years against the 
Romans, but was at last defeated, and led in 
triumph to the emperor Claudius, then at York, 
where his noble behaviour and pathetic speech 
obtained him liberty, A. D. 52. Buchanan, 
Monipenny, and the other Scottish historians, 
make this heroic prince one of the Scotch mo- 
narchs. Tacit, Ann, 12,33,37.—Encycl. Amer, 
2, 507.] 

CarAuis, [or, with less accuracy, Carallis, a 
city of Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, 
and soon made the capital of the island; sup- 
posed to correspond to the modern Cugliari, but 
it reached, in fact, farther to the east than Ca- 
glari, up to the present Capo St. Elia. This we 
learn from Ptol., who speaks of the city and 
promontory of Caralis together. Claudian also 
alludes to the long extent of the place. “ Ten- 
ditug in longum Caralis?’ &c. (Bell. Gild. 
520.) Its harbour, which afforded a good shel- 
ter against the winds and waves, rendered it 
190) a place of importance. Mannert, 9, 2, 
490. 

Caramais, [a promontory of Paphlagonia, now 
Karempi, facing Crii-Metopon, (Cape Crio,) in 
the Tauric Chersonese. Miela, 1, 19.] 

Caranus, one of the Heraclide, the first who 
laid the foundation of the Macedonian empire, 
B.C. 814; took Edessa, and reigned 28 years, 
spent in establishing and strengthening the go- 
vernment of his newly-founded kingdom ; suc- 
by Perdiccas. Justin, 7, 1.—Patere. 
1, 6. 

Caraustius, [a native of Gaul, born among 
the Menapii. His naval abilities attracted the 
notice of Maximian, who gave to him the com- 
mand of a squadron against the pirates. He 
proved, however, unfaithful to his trust, and too 
much bent on enriching himself. Maximian on 
this gave orders to put him to death; but Ca- 
rausius, apprised of this in season, retired with 
his fleet to Britain. Here he succeeded in 
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gaining over or else intimidating the only Ro-: 
man legion, which remained in the island, and 
finally proclaimed himself emperor. He forced 
the emperors Maximian and Diocletian to ac- 
knowledge his authority, which he maintained | 
for the space of 7 years. He was assassinated 
by Allectus, l 
177, 202.] 

CarcHnEDon, the Greek name of Carthage, 

Carcīnus, I. a tragic poet of Agrigentum, in 
the age of Philip of Macedo. He wrote on 

the rape of Proserpina. Diod. S. 5. I. A 
man of Rhegium, who exposed his son Agatho- 
cles on account of some uncommon dreams dur- 
ing his wife’s pregnancy. Agathocles was pre- 
served: [see Agathocles.] 

Carcinvus, a constellation, the same as the 
Cancer. Lucan, 9, 536. 

Carpia, [a town in the Thracian Chersone- 
sus, at the top of the Sinus Melanis ; destroyed 
by Lysimachus, when he founded Lysimachia 
a little south of it; derived its name from being 
built in the form of a heart; also called Hexa- 
milium, because the isthmus is here about 6 
miles across; afterwards rebuilt, now Hexamil. 
Plin. H. N. 4, 11.] 

Carptcui, [a warlike nation in the northern 
parts of Assyria, inhabiting the mountains; of 
Scythian origin, and the supposed progenitors 
of the modern Curds. [See Assyria. ] 

CXrzs, a nation, which inhabited Caria, and 
thought themselves the original possessors of 
the country. They became so powerful, that 
the country was not sufficiently extensive to 
contain them all, ou which they seized the 
neighbouring islands of the Ageansea, These 
islands were conquered by Minos, king of Crete, 
and the Carians dislodged, according to Thuc.; 
but Herod. states that they were allowed to re- 
main in possession on condition of furnishing his 
fleet with a certain number of vessels. ileus, 
son of Codrus, invaded their country, and 
slaughtered many-of the inhabitants ; and many 
other colonies of Greeks came in succession, 
who drove the original inhabitants to the moun- 
tains. Inthis calamity, the Carians, surrounded 
on every side by enemies, and reduced to po- 
verty, constructed vessels, fortified themselves 
in the mountainous parts of the country, and 
soon after made themselves terrible by sea. 
Their graves were numerous in the island of 
Delos, and easily known by the armour found 
in them, and the peculiar mode of interment. 
Thuc. 1, 8. [The Schol. informs us that the 
Carians invented bosses for shields, and crests 
for helmets; and that in commemoration of 
these discoveries they ‘always buried with their 
countrymen, a small shield anda crest.) Herod. 
1, 146. 171.—Paus. 1, 40.—Strabo, 13.— Curt. 
6, 3.—Justin, 13, 4.—Ain, 8, 725. 

Car¥a, a country of Asia Minor, south of 
Lydia; named from Car, one of its ancient 
kings; comprehended the small district of 
Doris, to the south-west, while in the south, the 
Rhodians possessed a part called Perwa. See 
Cares. 

Carine, [a street of Rome, where Cic., Pom- 
pey, and others of the principal Romans, dwelt. 
From the epithet /awte, which Virg. applies to 
the Carine, we may infer that the houses, which 
stood in this quarter of ancient Rome, were dis- 
tinguished by an air of superior elegance and 
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grandeur, (Æn. 8, 359.) The name Carine is 
derived, as Nardini not improbably supposes, 
from the streets being placed in a hollow be- 
tween the Ceelian, Esquiline, and Palatine hills. 
Cramer’s Anc, Italy, 1, 375.] 

Carinus, (M. Aureivs,)a Roman, who at- 
tempted to succeed his father Carus as emperor. 
[He was infamous for his debaucheries and 
cruelties. Diocletian, elected emperor of the 
Roman army assembled at Chalcedo, encoun- 
tered him near the Danube. The conflict, how- 
ever, would probably have terminated in favor 
of Carinus, had he not, in the heat of battle, 
been stabbed by one of his own tribunes, whose 
wife he had seduced.] 

CarmanyYa, [a country of Asia between Per- 
sia and Gedrosia, now Kerman ; capital Car- 
mania or Kerman, south-east of Persepolis. ] 

Carmitovs, [a god of the Syrians, worshipped 
on Mt. Carmel. He hadan altar, but no temple. 
A priest of this deity predicted to, Vespasian that 
he would be emperor. Brotier ad Tac.] 

Carmenta and Carmentis, a prophetess of 
Arcadia, mother of Evander, with whom she 
came to Italy, and was received by king Faunus, 
about 60 years before the Trojan war. Her 
name was Nicostrata, and she received that of 
Carmentis from the wildness of her looks, when 
giving oracles, as if carens mentis. [Her first 
name seems rather to have been Themis, and 
the appellation Carmenta, or Carmentis, to 
have been given to her from her delivering ora- 
cles in verse (Carmina.) Kruse, Hellas, 1, 444.] 
She was the oracle of the people of Italy during 
her life, and after death she received divine 
honors ; had a temple at Rome, and the Greeks 
offered her sacrifices under the name of Themis. 
Ovid, Fast. 1, 467. 6, 530.—Plut. Romul.— 
in. 8, 339.—Liv. 5, 47. 

CARMENTALÝA, a festival at Rome in honor of 
Sarment, celebrated llth Jan, Ovid, Fast. 1, 

61. 

CARMENTĀLIS Porra, one of the gates of 
Rome, in the neighbourhood of the capitol; 
afterwards Scelerata, because the Fabii passed 
through it in going to that fatal expedition, 
where they perished. Æn. 8, 338. 

Carna and CARDINEA, a goddess at Rome 
who presided over hinges, and the entrails of the 
human body; originally a nymph, called Grane, 
whom Janus ravished, and, for the injury, he gave 
to her the power of presiding over houses, and 
removing all noxious birds from the doors. The 
Romans offered to her beans, bacon, and vege- 
tables, to represent the simplicity of their ances- 
tors. Ovid, Fast. 6, 101. &c. 

CARrNEXDEs, a philosopher of Cyrene in 
Africa, founder of a sect called the 3d or 
new academy. The Athenians sent him with 
Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the peripate- 
tic, as ambassador to Rome, Bc. 155. [Car- 
neades excelled in the vehement and rapid, Cri- 
tolaus in the correct and elegant, and Diogenes 
in the simple and modest, kind of eloquence. 
Carneades, in particular, attracted the attention 
of his new auditory by the subtlety of his rea- 
soning, and fluency of his language. Before 
Galba and Cato the Censor, he harangued with 
great variety of thought and copiousness of dic- 
tion in praise of justice. The next day, to esta- 
blish his doctrine of the uncertainty of human 
knowledge, he undertook to me all his former 
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arguments. Many were captivated by his elo- 
quence; but Cato, apprehensive lest the Roman 
youth should lose their niilitas M eharacfër in the 
pursuit of Grecian learning, persuaded the senate 
to send back these philosophers, without delay, 
to their own schools. Carneades obtained such 
high reputation at home, that other philoso- 
phers, when they had dismissed their scholars, 
frequently came to hear him. It was the doc- 
trine of the New Academy, that the senses, un- 
derstanding, and imagination, frequently deceive 
us, and therefore cannot be infallible judges of 
truth: but that, from the impressions, which we 
perceive to be produced on the mind by means 
of the senses, we infer appearances of truth or 
probabilities. He maintained that they do not 
always correspond to the real nature of things, 
and that there is no infallible method of deter- 
mining, when they are true or false, and conse- 
quently that they afford no certain criterion of 
truth. Nevertheless, with respect to the conduct 
of life, Carneades held that probable appear- 
ances are a sufficient guide, because it is unrea- 
sonable that some degree of credit should not 
be allowed to those witnesses, who commonly 
give a true report. He maintained that all the 
knowledge, which the human mind is capable 
of attaining, is not science, but opinion. Ten- 
neman’s Grundriss der Gesch. der Phil. ed. 
Wendt. 173.— Cic. ad Att. 12, 23. de Orat. 1. 2. 
—Lactant.5, 14.— Fal. Max. 8, 8.] 

Carnia, a festival observed in most of the 
Gr. cities, but more particularly at Sparta, where 
it was first instituted, about 675 x.c. in honor of 
Apollo, surnamed Carneus. It lasted 9 days, 
and was an imitation of the manner of living in 
camps among the ancients. [Hesych. tells us, 
that the priest, whose office it was to attend at 
this solemnity, was named ’Aynràs, and he adds, 
in another place, that out of every tribe 5 other 
ministers were elected, and called Kagysére, and 
were obliged to continue in their function 4 
years, during which time they led a life of celi- 
bacy. At this festival, the musical numbers 
called Kagvsios yoo: were sung by musicians, who 
contended for victory. The Ist prize was won by 
Terpander. Potter, Arch@ol. Gr.] 

Carnus, I. a beautiful youth, the son of Ju- 
piter and Europa, beloved by Apollo. From him, 
according to Hesych. the latter deity received 
the appellation of Carneus. II. An Acarna- 
nian, Instructed by Apollo in the art of divina- 
tion. He was murdered by the Dorians. Apollo 
avenged his death by sending a pestilence, to 
avert which the Dorians, according to Paus. (3, 
13.) established the festival called Carnia.] 

Carnures, [a people of Gaul, south-west of 
the Parisii. Their capital was Autricum, after- 
wards called Carnutes, and now Chartres.] 
Ces. B. G.6, 4. 

[Carntrum, or Carnuntum, a city of Pan- 
nonia Superior, on the Danube, opposite the 
mouth of the Marus; now Altembourg. Ptol. 7, 
15.— Fell. Paterc. 2, 109.] 

[Carpirrs, a long chain of mountains in 
the northern parts of Dacia, called also Alpes 
Bastarnice, now Mt. Krapack. Ptol. 3, 7.— 
Bischoff und Moller, Wörterb. der Geogr. s. v.| 

Carparuus, an island in the Mediterranean, 
between Rhodes and Crete, now Scapanto. It 
has given its name toa part of the neighbouring 
sea, then sara Carpathian sea, between 
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Rhodes and Crete. [It was 200 stadia in cir- 
cumference. Strabo, (10. p. 489.) states, that 
it contained 4 towns, the principal one of which 
was called Nisyrus.] Pin. 4, 12.—Herod. 3, 45, 

Canrporudra, a name of Ceres and Proser- 
pina in Tegea. Paws. 8, 53. 

Carra and Carrum, [a town of Mesopota- 
mia, rear which Crassus was killed. It lay to 
the south-east of Edessa, and was a very ancient 
city ; supposed to be the Charran of Scripture, 
whence Abraham departed for the land of Ca- 
naan. (Well's Sacred Geogr— Calmet’s Dict. 5, 
323.) According to Kinneir, a modern travel- 
ler, Charran, or, as it is now called, Harran, is 
peopled by a few families of wandering Arabs, 
who have been led thither by a plentiful supply 
of good water from several small streams. It 
is situated in 36° 52’ north lat. and 39° 5’ east 
long.; ina flat and sandy plain. Mansford’s 
Scripture Gazetteer, p. 195.] 

Carrera, a town of Spain, near the sea of 
Gades. [Its position has given rise to much 
dispute. It does not appear, however, to have 
been the same with Calpe. D’Anv. places it at 
the extremity of a gulf, which the mountain of 
Calpe covers on the east; but Mannert, (1, 305.) 
more correctly, at the very extremity of the strait 
below A/gesivas. Compare Ukert, 2, 345.] 

CarrHaa, a town in the island of Cea, 
whence the epithet of Cartheius, Ovid, ‘Met. 
7, 368; [on the south-eastern side of theiisland, 
and now Poles. French Strabo, 4, 164.] 

CARTHAGINIENSES, the inhabitants of Car- 
thage, a rich and commercial nation: see Car- 
thago. 

Carrnaao, [a celebrated city of Africa, the 
rival, for a long period, of the Roman power ; 
founded by a colony from Tyre, according to the’ 
common account, B.c.878. Some suppose, how- 
ever, that the city was more than once founded, 
and in this way they seek to remove the diffi- 
culty, presented by the various accounts respect- 
ing the founding of Carthage, by referring them 
to different epochs. (Heyne, Exc. 1. ad Ain. 4. 
—Vol. 2. p. 543. ed. Lips.) According to this 
view of the subject, Carthage was originally 
founded by Tzorus and Carchedo, 50 years be- 
fore the fall of Troy. (Appian, Bell. Pun. init. 
—Hieron. in Euseb. ad Num. 805, p. 91. Scal.) 
By the computation of Eusebius, however, it 
took place 37 years before Troy was destroyed. 
The 2d founding of Carthage occurred 173 years 
subsequent to the former one, (Chron. Euseb. 
Hieron. ad Num. 971.) or, if we follow Syncellus, 
(p. 181. A.) 133 years after the taking of Troy. 
With this epoch the mention of Dido comes in for 
the first time. Her true era, however, appears 
to be that of the 3d founding of the city, 190 
years later, according to Josephus, (e. Apion. le 
18. p. 1042.)\—The Greeks called Carthage, 
Kaexndwy and the Carthaginians, Kaexndoviot. 
The name of the city in Punic was Carthada, 
i.e. “The New City,” in contradistinction to 
the old or parent city of Tyre. (Gesenius, Gesch. 
Hebr. Spr.229.)—Carthage was on a peninsula, 
in the recess of a spacious bay, formed by the 
promontory Hermzum, (Cape Bon,) on the east, 
and that of Apollo, (Cape Zbib,) on the west. 
The Bagradas flows into the bay between Utica 
and the peninsula, and, being an inundating 
river, has doubtless caused many changes in this 
bay. (Mannert, 10, 2, 265.—Long’s Anc. Geogr. 
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87.) The adventurers, who founded Carthage, 
bought a small piece of land, for which they 
paida yearly tax; with the increasing wealth and 
power of the city, the respective conditions of 
the Carthaginians and the natives were changed ; 
the merchants assumed and maintained a domi- 
nion over the Libyans, who dwelt around them. 
The Carthaginians upheld their control over 
these native tribes by sending out colonies, as the 
Romans did into the Italic states : a mixed popu- 
lation would thus soon arise. A regular colonising 
system was part of the Carthaginian polity. 
(Aristot. Polit. 6, 3.) To provide for the poor 
by grants of lands, and avoid popular commo- 
tion, which is naturally produced by poverty, 
was the object of their colonial establishments. 
This kind of relief cannot be permanent, and 
we consequently read of more colonies of this 
description in the later periods of Carthage. 
Their settlements in Africa were principally on 
the coast between Carthage and the Syrtis 
Minor: they appear to have been under the im- 
mediate control of the parent city. But there is 
no reason for supposing that the genuine Pheen. 
colonies, those established by Tyre, or other cities 
of the parent country, were in this kind of de- 
pendence on Carthage. It was the policy of 
Carthage to encourage the agriculture of the 
productive region of Byzacium: their city was 
thus supplied with the prime necessaries of life. 
—The boundaries ofthe Carthaginian territories 
in Africa were these: on the east the tower of 
Euphranta was the barrier between them and 
the Cyrenzans. From this place, which was on 
the eastern shore of the Syrtis Major, or from 
Charan, which was near to it, the Carthaginians 
carried on a contraband trade to procure the 
-silphium. (Strabo, 17. p. 836.) The southern 
boundary was determined by natural limits : the 
sandy desert and its wandering inhabitants 
owned no master. Itis more difficult to assign 
a western boundary ; they, had posts or trading 
positions along the northern coast, as far as the 
straits of Gibraltar, but this will not prove that 
they had any territorial possession. The No- 
mades would give themselves little concern about 
a small island opposite to the coast, or a barren 
rock on it, and the Carthaginians might gra- 
dually attain some small tract besides the spot, 
which was a depôt for commodities. The Car- 
thaginian possessions which were undisputed, 
probably did not extend west of the 26th degree 
of east long, and spread some distance into 
the interior. The lake Tritonis may be con- 
sidered as the southern and western limit of the 
cultivated region. Among the foreign posses- 
sions of Carthage may be enumerated their de- 
pendencies in Sicily and Spain, as well as Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, the Baleares, and Malta. In 
Sicily the Carthaginians succeeded to the pos- 
sessions of the mother-country, Phenicia. They 
were never able, however, to make themselves 
masters of the whole island: had they suc- 
ceeded in their design, their subsequent history 
might have been different. They probably 
never had secure possession of more than one- 
third of the island. Sicily was the point, where 
the interests of the Greeks and Carthaginians 
conflicted. The Gr. cities were free states, 
whose wealth increased with as much rapidity, 
according to extant documents, as any coun- 
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tries, whose history is known, except some of 
the free states of America. Had these little 
commonwealths always united their forces, the 
Carthaginian settlements, which were strictly 
colonies in the modern acceptation of the word, 
must have yielded to the superior energies of 
the Greeks. It is said, (Herod. 7, 165.) that it 
was a concerted plan between Xerxes and the 
Carthaginians, that Greece and Sicily should be 
crushed at the same time; one by the united 
myriads of the east, the other by the barbarians 
of the west, who formed the armies of Carthage. 
But Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, saw 
his forces vanquished by the Sicilian Greeks, 
and he himself lost his life.—As to Spain, it is 
difficult to distinguish between the Phoenicians 
and their descendants the Carthaginians, owing 
to the imperfect records we possess of Carthagi- 
nian history ; nor can we with certainty assign 
the era, when the colonists succeeded to the 
foreign possessions of the mother-country. The 
south-western part of Spain, the modern Anda- 
lusia, was their favorite region: the town of 
Gades, (Cadiz,) became a flourishing place, 
and the emporium of southern Spain. (Long’s 
Ane. Geogr. 91.) : 

l. The Carthaginian Polity—Our informa- 
tion on this important and interesting subject is 
not so complete as tht investigator of ancient 
history desires, Aristotle’s small treatise, enti- 
tled “ Politica,” is our best gnide in this ob- 
scure matter. The city was a commercial town, 
possessing, as we have seen, numerous foreign 
colonies, besides dependent towns in the fertile 
region of Byzacium, Agriculture was encou- 
raged in the African colonies or subject cities, 
by the demands for the necessaries of life, which 
a great capital would create: from the frag- 
ments of Mago’s book on husbandry, and the 
testimony of historians, we infer that the culti- 
vation of grain, the olive, and vine, and the 
raising of cattle, were well understood. Car- 
thage, like most of the towns in the Gr. states, 
was the ruling city of the district, in which it 
was situated: the citizens of the metropolis 
possessed the sovereign power, but the mode, 
in which it was distributed among those of Car- 
thage, requires some explanation. There was 
in Carthage, undoubtedly, a body of rich citi- 
zens, who are sometimes considered as a kind 
of aristocracy, but there is no proof that this 
was an hereditary dignity, or that it was any 
thing more than the influence, which a rich in- 
dividual possesses and transmits to his children 
by joining it toa large estate. An aristocracy 
may be formed in this way: that of Carthage, 
as far as we know, possessed no hereditary pri- 
vileges, and no political power but from election. 
But posts of honor and dignity brought with 
them no emolument, and, consequently, were 
the exclusive property of the rich, who alone 
could afford to sustain the expense, which such 
situations necessarily require. Bribery is a 
conseqnence of such an institution, and a small 
body, whatever name it may have, will thus 
govern a community. (Aristot. Polit. 2, 8— 
Heeren’s Ideen, 2,1, 108.) The Spartan polity 
was that, which Aristotle and Polyb. consider 
the most nearly related to the Carthaginian. 
The power of the people was very limited, -and 
exercised only in their Cae eee The 
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kings or Suffetes, and the generals of the re- 
public, were elected by the people in their public 
assemblies; but bribery was so usual, that Aris- 
totle considered those high distinctions as sale- 
able at the time, when he wrote. When the 
Suffetes and Senate could not agree about any 
proposed enactment, the people had the right 
of deciding between them. The Senate pos- 
sessed the chief power, both legislative and 
executive: but we are entirely ignorant of the 
constitution of this body. It is only from the 
comparison made by Aristotle and Polyb. be- 
tween the constitutions of Carthage and Sparta, 


and the additional resemblance between that of | 


Carthage and Rome in the time of Polyb., that 
we can attain to any probabilities. We sup- 
pose then, that the senators might hold their 
offices for life, their number was considerable, 
and they possessed the principal legislative and 
executive power. The presiding officers of the 
Senate, and chief civil magistrates, were the suf- 
fetes: the Greek writers call them kings, and 
the Roman historian, Livy, compares them with 
the consuls. They were elected from the richest 
and noblest families, (Aristot, Polit. 2, 81.) we 
suppose the number was 2, like that of the 
kings of Sparta and consuls of Rome: any 
farther conjectures about them may be inge- 
nious but useless. The generals of the state 
were elected also from the most distinguished 
families; the civil and military power in Car- 
thage were distinct. We may find instances, 
in which the kings seem to have had something 
like military command, as in the case of king 
Hanno, who conducted the colonial expedition, 
—but in general we can have no doubt that the 
generals of the republic were officers chosen by 
the people to command the armies in foreign 
expeditions or in domestic dissension. The 
judicature of Carthage resembled that of Sparta : 
the judges of the several courts had the full 
and complete cognisance of all civil and crimi- 
nal cases, without the aid of jurymen, (3, 1.) 
The court of the 100 was the supreme tribunal 
of Carthage, and the account of its origin given 
by Justin, (18, 7.) is rendered more probable by 
Azistotle’s comparing this body with that of the 
Spartan Ephori. Such a tribunal as this could 
be converted, by favorable circumstances and a 
few bold leaders, into a real court of inquisition : 
it really became so in the later ages of the com- 
monwealth, and, if we believe Livy, (33, 46.) 
the lives and property of the citizens were dis- 
posed of according to its caprice. Any injury, 
real or imaginary, done to one of the body, was 
an offence against the dignity of the whole col- 
lege. Hannibal overturned the throne of the 
inquisitors, and destroyed this tyrannical and 
dangerous tribunal. This body was not chosen 
by the people, but by courts called Pentarchies ; 
we know nothing more of these latter courts, 
except that they had cognisance of very impor- 
tant cases, and enjoyed the privilege of sapply- 
ing the vacancies that happened in their own 
body. The members of the court of 100 re- 
tained their place for a long time, though ori- 
ginally not for life. (Aristot. Polit. 2, 8.) Our 
materials will hardly admit any farther deve- 
lopement of the constitution: of Carthage. In 
the decline of the state, we know from Aristotle, 
that the iginto of a few rich families, in obs 
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taining possession of places of importance, and 
‘the union of several distinct offices in one per- 
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to hasten the end 


son, contributed materiall 
Heeren’s Ideen, 2, 1, 


of the political system. 


118.— Long’s Anc. Geogr. 97.) 


2. Religion of the Carthaginians:—The reli- 
gious faith and ceremonies of the Carthaginians 
appear to have been at bottom the same with 
those of the mother-country, Pheenicia. Hence 
the general denominations for their divinities 


| betray a strong resemblance among both na- 


tions. Thus we have Elim, Alonim, and in the 
fem. Alonoth; Baal and Baalath; Melech, 
and Maleath; Don for Adon. (Plaut. Pen 
5, 1, 15.—Bellermann, 1, 45. 2, 15.) These 
appellations, given to the deities of Carthage as 
well as those of Pheenicia, expressed in both 
countries the majesty of these all-powerful 
beings, and the dominion, which they exercised 
over men. It was to the sun, however, as the 
first principle of nature, as the generative 
power, that the Carthaginians, after the example 
of the nations of Canaan, offered peculiar adora- 
tion. They styled him Baal, or Moloch, “the 
lord,” “ the king,” and also ‘‘ Belsamen, “the 
lord of heaven.” This Supreme Deity they 
worshipped with a religious reverence so pro- 
found, as scarcely ever to dare to pronounce his 
true name: they contented themselves in ge- 
neral with designating him as the “ Ancient 
One,” the “ Eternal.” (August. de Consensu 
Evang. 1,36. Compare the expression, ‘“ An- 
cient of Days,” in Dan.7, 9. 13.) The Gr. 
writers translated Baal by Kgdvos, and the Ro- 
mans by Saturnus, no doubt on account of the 
common reference, which these divinities had to 
the idea of time. The images, as well as titles 
of the Sun-God, were the same, to all appear- 
ances, both among the Phenicians, or Canaan- 
ites, and Carthaginians. The description, 
which Diod. S. has left us of the statue of 
Cronus, (Saturn,) at Carthage, coincides in 
general with the account given by the Jewish 
Rabbins of that of Moloch in Canaan, (20, 14. 
— Selden, de Diis Syris, 1, 6.) Both were 
made of metal; both had the arms extended, 
with a kind of furnace, or inner cavity below, 
into which children were thrown to be destroyed 
by fi®, as an offering to this horrid idol. “In 
process of time, when the Carthaginians had 
become more closely connected with the Greeks, 
it is probable that Baal was made in some re- 
spects to resemble the Apollo of the latter: his 
worship, as well as figure, would begin to mo- 
dify themselves, and hence the Apollo of Car- 
thage, whose colossal statue, entirely gilt, was 
transported to Rome by Scipio. (Polyb. 7, 9— 
Appian, Bell. Pun. 79.—Plut. Flamin. 1.— 
Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 269.—But consult Guign.’s 
note, 2, 231.) In the Roman Carthage, which 
retained the worship of its ancient deities, while 
it changed, at the same time, their forms and 
names, the Lat. Saturn appeared to take the 
place of the Phen. Baal; but the human sacri- 
fices still continually renewed, notwithstanding 
the repeated orders to the contrary on the part 
of the Romans, attest the permanency of ancient 
ideas and rites, Baal-Saturn maintained his 
honors to the extremities of the west, even to 
Gades, where, under the Roman dominion, 
there still existed a temple of this god. (Miin. 
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Idole, p. 8.) Various animals were consecrated 
to Baal, astoallthe great divinities of Paganism. 
Oxen were sacrificed to him, and he himself 
bore the attributes of a bull. A Phen. medal, 
which has come down to us, displays the image 
of a god, like the Jupiter of the Greeks, seated 
on a throne, and having the head of an ox. The 
inscription is Baal-Thurz. Payne Knight (Ing. 
into the Symb. Lang. &c. § 31.— Class. Journ. 
23, 226.) compares the name Thor, given to 


the bull among the Pheenicians, (Plut. in Sylla, 


17,) with the god Thor of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, the head of whose image was that of a bull. 
Horses were also dedicated to the Sun, and 
their blood shed athis festivals. (Minter, Re- 
lig. der Karth. 14. n. 44, who deduces this from 
2 Kings, 23,11.) It is also very probable that 
the elephant, an animal so renowned among 
the ancients for the species of worship, which 
they were said to offer to the sun and moon, 
(Zian, H. A.7, 4.—Plin. 8, 1.) were held sa- 
cred to Baal. One thing at least is certain, 
that in Africa these pious animals were in some 
degree connected with the worship of Ammo; 
and the coins of Juba, king of Mauritania, dis- 
play on one side the head of Jupiter Ammo, 
and on the other an elephant. (Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. Vet. 4, 154.)—To the Sun-God, as mo- 
narch of the skies, and supreme generator, was 
joined a female divinity, as the great goddess 
nur’ teeny, as the queen of heaven, and prin- 
ciple of fecundated nature. This divinity makes 
her appearance under various forms and differ- 
ent names in almost ali the religions of Asia. 
(Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 1. (1828) p. 11.— 
Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 232.) At Carthage, as 
in Syria and Phænicia, she appears to have 
borne the name of Astarte, or Astaroth, 
which corresponds to the idea of sovereign 
of the heavens and stars. Thus, the Greeks 
called her in their language Urania, and the 
Romans the “Celestial Goddess.” This 
deity was worshipped in numerous temples at 
Carthage, along the coast of Africa, at Malta, 
and in the other isles of the Mediterranean, as 
also in Spain, near Gades ; and her rites were no 
less voluptuous in their character than those of 
Mylitta at Babylon, Anaitis in Armenia, and 
Venus-Urania in Cyprus. (Minter, Rel. der 
Karth, 80.)—Immediately after Baal and As- 
tarte, was placed, among the national divinities 
of Carthage, Me/karth, the “king of the city,” 
the tutelary deity of the parent city of Tyre, 
(p. 36.) Wherever the Pheenicians penetrated, 
the altars raised in honor of this god, and the 
various traces of his worship, testify the high 
veneration, which this people entertained for 
him. The Tyrian colonies regarded him as their 
common protector, and adored him as a kind 
of divine mediator, a sort of sacred bond uniting 
them one with another, and with their common 
country. The symbol of the victorious course 
of the sun, and identical in this respect with 
the Gr. Hercules, he naturally became, for 
these hardy navigators, the celestial guide of 
their distant expeditions, and consequently the 
god of commerce, (Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 172.) 
In this way he became in some measure assi- 
milated to another deity, Swmes, whose Phen. 
name recalls the Som of Egypt. (Bedlermann, 
über Phoen, Munz, 1, 25.) A similar alliance 


renewed these sanguinary sacrifices. 
i did Gelo of Syracuse, with the authority, which 
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‘existed at Rome, between Hercules and Mers 


cury, both deities being considered as the gods 
of riches and abundance. Melkarth was, in 
effect, like the Gr. Hercules, the same with the’ 
sun. The Tyrians raised, in his temple at 
Gades, an altar to the year, (Eust. ad D. P. 
453.) and it is in a point of view directly ana- 
logous, that Nonnus calls Hercules the con- 
ductor of the 12 months, (Dionys. 40. 338.) 
Every year they kindled at Carthage, as at 
Tyre, and probably in all the Pheen. colonies, a 
large pyre, in honor of Melkarth, whence an 
eagle was let loose, as a symbol, like the Egyp-’ 
tian Phoenix, of the sun and of time renewing 
itself from its own ashes. This scene was trans- 
ferred by the Greeks to Mt. Gita, where Her- 
cules, in consuming himself on the funeral pile, 
celebrates his apotheosis after the accomplish- 
ment of his 12 labors. (Dio Chrys. 2, 23. 
Reiske.) The worship of a Hercules, distinct 
from the one of Thebes, was continued, even to 
the last periods of paganism, in Carthage, and 
all the Phæn. cities—Omitting the mention of 
other and less important divinities of the Car- 
thaginians, we will conclude the present head’ 
with some general remarks on the religion of 
this people. The character of the Carthagi- 
nian religion, like that of the nation, which 
professed it, was melancholy even to cruelty. ' 
Terror was the animating principle of this 
religion, a religion thirsting after blood, and 
environed with the most gloomy and appalling 
images. When we view the abstinences, volun- 
tary tortures, and, above all, horrid sacrifices 
which it imposed as a duty on the living, we 
are not astonished that the dead should appear 
in some degree actual objects of envy. It 
silenced the most sacred sentiments of human 
nature, and degraded the minds of its votaries by 
superstitions in turn atrocious and dissolute ; 
and we are naturally led to the inquiry, what 
moral influence such a religion could exercise 
over the people, which professed it. The por- 
trait, which antiquity has left us of the Cartha- 
ginian character, is hence far from being a 
flattering one. By turns, imperious and servile, | 
melancholy and cruel, inexorable and faithless, 
egotistical and covetous, it would seem as if 
the spirit of their religion had conspired with 
the jealous aristocracy, which weighed so heavy 
on them, with their purely commercial and in- 
dustrious habits, to close their hearts to every 
generous emotion and elevated thought. Their 
system of belief may have contained some noble 
ideas, but their practice of that system served 
effectually to obscure these. A goddess pre- 
sided over their public councils, (Appian, Bell. 
Pun. 81. Toll.) but these councils or assemblies 
were held during the night, and history informs 
us respecting some of the terrible measures, 
which were agitated therein, The god of the 
solar fire was the patron deity both of Carthage 
and Tyre, and gave an example of great enter- 
prises and hardy labors; yet his brightness was 
often stained with blood, and every year human 
victims were immolated at his altars as at those 
of Baal. ' Wherever the Pheenicians, or Cartha 
ginians after them, carried their commerce and 
arms, not only at particular periods, but in all 
critical conjunctures, their high-toned fanaticism. 
In vain, 
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victory gave him ; in vain did the Greeks estab- 
lished at Carthage, endeavour by mild and pacific 
influence, to put an end to these inhuman rites, 
(Timeus, Tauromen. ap. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 2, 
3.—Miinter, 25.) the ancient barbarity con- 
stantly reappeared, and maintained itself even 
in Roman Carthage. -At the commencement 
even of the 3d cent. of our era, traces of this 
frightful mode of worship were still found to be 
practised in secret. (Tertull. Apol. 9.) From 
the year of Rome 655, all human sacrifices had 
been prohibited; but the emperors more than 
once found themselves under the necessity of 
making this prohibition a more binding one. 
Still, however, the evil was not completely era- 
dicated, and we see even, at Rome, the worthless 
Elagabalus immolating children in the course 
of magic ceremonies. (Xiphilin. p. 1360. Reim. 
—Creuzer’s Symb. 2, 252.) 

3. Carthaginian Language and Lnterature.— 
In the total decay of the Phenicio-Punic lite- 
rature, we have nothing left for the critical exa- 
mination of these languages, but 1. insulated 
words found in old authors, especially the 
greater passage in Plautus, (Pæn. 5,1.) where 
a Carthaginian is introduced expressing himself 
in his native tongue. (Compare Bochart’s 
trans]. of this passage, as given in most of the 
editions of Plautus, and also Bellermann, Fer- 
such einer Erklärung der Pumschen Stellen, 
Sc. Berlin, 1812.) 2. Inscriptions and coins 
found principally in Phæn. colonies. (Compare 
Onorato Bres, Malta Antica illustrata, Rom. 1816. 
— Hamaker, Diatr Philologico-Crit. §c. Lugd. 
Bat. 1822.) 3. Proper names of persons and 
places, so far as they have an appellative signi- 
fication and etymology in the language of the 
country. (Hamaker, Misc. Phæn. Lugd. Bat. 
1828.— Gesenius, Gesch, Hebr. Sprache und 
Schrift. Lips. 1815.)—As to the extent of the 
Phoenicio-Punic literature, we may remark, that 
it was perhaps not insignificant ; at least Pliny 
(18, 5.) makes mention of libraries at Carthage. 
Of Pheen. authors we can name as historians, 
Sanchoniatho, (Bochart, Chanaan, e. 17.) Mos- 
chus, (Joseph. A. J. 1, 3.) Theodotus, (Tatiani 
Or. c. Gent. 37.) and Dios, (Joseph. c. Apion. 1, 
17.) Of the Carthaginians, Mago on Hus- 
bandry, (Pin. 18, 5.) and Hanno, author of the 
Periplus.—1. Of the Phoenicio-Punic glosses in 
old authors, scarcely the half can be recognised 
in the Hebrew, and as little can be pointed out 
in another dialect, which may be explained from 
the following causes. (a.) Almost all the ac- 
counts proceed from writers themselves ignorant 
of the Phoenician, and who have borrowed 
their remarks from others, which they have 
mostly misunderstood. In languages, with 
which they themselves and most readers were 
unacquainted, the old authors made no scruple 
to give explanations of words at a venture. 
(Philo, p. 23.) Thus, according to Servius, 
Byrsa is the Phoen. for leather, and Dido the 
same as virago; both evidently on mere con- 
jecture. (b.) The words have been altered and 
disfigured so much, partly by authors them- 
selves, and partly by transcribers, to whom they 
were unknown, that it is difficult to guess 
them even when the objects themselves are 
known. (c.) The corresponding Hebr. word 
may be lost tous. (d.) in the Punic we must 
particularly consider, that it has doubtless 
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‘received many foreign ingredients from- the ' 


Libyan language. (Walton, Proleg. 3, 14.) 


‘Thus Mapalia, Magatia, (Nomadic tents,) 


which, according to Festus, is Punic, is, in fact, 
more properly Numidian. (Faber's Hebr. Antiq. 
110.) (e.) Some words have also been con- 
sidered as Punic, which are more properly an- 
cient Ægyptic, and to be explained from the 
Coptic.—In the Punic we may observe a great 
inclination for obscure tones: viz. the vowels « 
and i For example, Suffetes, Salus, Rufen, 
&c. The same is observable in the little, which 
has a certain interpretation, in the celebrated 
scene of Plautus. In the concurrence of all 
the above-mentioned causes this cannot be 
much, though, in several words following one 
another, the interpretation is almost obvious, 
and certainly not to be disputed. Even after 
the best explanations of Bochart and Beller- 
mann, a wide field is yet open to the acuteness 
of decypherers. The ancient (Plautinian) ver- 
sion should not be departed from unnecessarily. 
No one qualified to judge, will any longer give 
place to the opinion, that the whole or a part of 
the same may only be a fabricated jargon. 
(Adelung, Mithr. 1, 3. 50.)—2. We have alto- 
gether a purer and more certain source in the 
Inscriptions on: stones and coins, We obtain 
here, at the same time, the true orthography, but 
difficulties of another kind also step in. These 
consist partly in a yet unsatisfactory acquaint- 
ance with the characters, frequently very diffe- 
rent and sometimes indeed imperfectly deli- 
neated, and partly in the condition of the 
monuments themselves. ‘The coins usually 
contain only one, and at most but two words, 
and probably sometimes abbreviations, and can 
therefore afford little profit; the inscriptions on 
stone contain far more text, but since they are 
chiefly epitaphs, containing a great many pro- 
per names, they are therefore less satisfactory 
than they otherwise would be. How much 
then yet remains to be done in the decyphering 
of them.—3. In the Phen, and Punic proper 
names, there is a two-fold difficulty, consisting 
partly in the etymology itself being frequently 
unknown in the living language, and partly in 
the unfaithful renderings and disfigurements of 
foreign authors. The names of places are the 
most difficult, particularly the Carthaginian, 
which must be of more ancient origin. The 
names of persons are more easy, since they are 
mostly compounded with names of Gods, which 
are known.—Respecting the relation of the Hebr. 
and Phen. we have the following results :— 
1. The greater part of those Phcen. words, 
which are correctly decyphered, coincide closely 
with the ancient Hebrew, even in words and 
forms which are quite peculiar to the Hebrew, 
and which, namely, in the Aramaic, sound 
otherwise. 2. Deviations rarely occur, and 
may be considered as provincial; for example, 
the alphabetical names "Aaga, &c., (with a 
kind of st. emphat. or feminine form;) and 
the frequent use of the vowels w and in the 
Punic. We must look for the greater part 
of the deviations more especially in the vow- 
els. 3. The words, which cannot be recog- 
nised, are usually found as little in the other 
dialects as in the Hebr. (Gesenius, Gesch. Hebr. 
Sprache und Schrift. p, 223, seqq, — Class. 
Journ, 33, 123.) 
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4. History of Carthage—The 1st period of 
the history of Carthage extends to the begin- 
ning of the war with Syracuse, from x.c. 878 
to 480. Carthage extended its conquests in 
Africa and Sardinia, carried on a commercial 
war with the people of Marseilles, (Massilia,) 
and the Etrurians, and concluded a commercial 
peace with Rome, s.c.509. The Carthaginians 
then directed their chief attention to the con- 
quest of Sicily, with which commences their 2d 
and most splendid period, extending to the 
beginning of their war with the Romans, s.c. 
265. When Xerxes undertook his campaign 
into Greece, the Carthaginians made a league 
with him, and the object of this arrangement 
was to crush at once both Sicily and Greece. 
The Carthaginians, however, were defeated at 
Himera, by Gelo, king of Syracuse, and obliged 
to sue for peace, and to abstain from offering 
human sacrifices. In the war with Hiero, 
the next king, the Carthaginians conquered 
the cities Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. 
Dionysius the elder obtained a temporary 
peace. But, after Timoleo had delivered Syra- 
cuse and Sicily from the yoke of tyranny, the 
Carthaginians were peculiarly unfortunate. 
Contagious diseases and frequent mutinies re- 
duced the strength of the city. When Sicily 
suffered under the tyranny of Agathocles, Car- 
thage engaged in a war with him, and was soon 
attacked and severely pressed by the usurper. 
After the death of Agathocles, Carthage once 
more took part in the commerce of Sicily, when 
difficulties broke out there with their auxilia- 
ries the Mamertines. The Romans took ad- 
vantage of these troubles to expel the Cartha- 
ginians from Sicily, although they had previously 
received assistance from them in the war against 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in Sicily and Lower 
italy. Here begins the 3d period of Carthagi- 
nian history, embracing the thrice-repeated 
struggle for dominion between Rome and Car- 
thage, in the interval between 264 and 146 
x.c. The Ist Punic war continued 23 years. 
The fleets and armies of Carthage were van- 
quished. By the peace (B. c. 241.) the Cartha- 
ginians lost all their possessions in Sicily. On 
this, the mercenary forces, whose wages could 
not be paid by the exhausted treasury of the 
city, took up arms. Hamilcar Barcas con- 
quered them, and restored the Carthaginian 
power in Africa. Notwithstanding the peace 
with Carthage, the Romans took possession of 
Sardinia in 228, where the mercenary troops of 
Carthage had revolted. Hamilcar, who was at 
the head of the democratic party, now under- 
took the conquest of Spain, whose rich mines 
tempted the Carthaginians. For the success 
of this enterprise, within 17 years, Carthage 
was indebted to the family of Barcas, which 
could boast of the glorious names of Hamilcar, 
Hasdrubal, and Hannibal. To secure the pos- 
session of this acquisition, Hasdrubal founded 
New Carthage, (Carthagena,) the most power- 
ful of all the Carthaginian colonies. The 2d 
Punic war (from 218 to 201, s.c.) notwith- 
standing the abilities of the general, ended with 
the subjugation of Carthage. Hannibal, neg- 
lected by his countrymen, and weakened by a 
victory, which cost him much blood, was ob- 
liged to leave Italy, in order to hasten to the 
assistance of Carthage, threatened by the Ro- 
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mans. The battle of Zama resulted in favor 
of the Romans. Scipio granted the city peace 
under the severest conditions. Carthage ceded 
Spain, delivered up all her ships except 10, 
paid 10,000 talents, and promised to engage in 
no war without the consent of the Romans. Be- 
sides this, Masinissa, the ally of Rome, and im- 
placable enemy of Carthage, was placed on the 
Numidian throne. This king, under the pro- 
tection of Rome, deprived the Carthaginians of 
the best part of their possessions, and destroyed 
their trade in the interior of Africa, The 3d 
war with the Romans was a desperate contest. 
The disarmed Carthaginians were obliged to 
demolish part of their own walls. Then, taking 
up arms anew, they fought for death or life. 
After 3 years, the younger Scipio ended this 
war by the destruction of the city, B.c. 146. 
Only 5,000 persons are said to have been found 
within its walls. It was 23 miles in circumference; 
and when it was set on fire by the Romans, it 
burned incessantly for 17 days. After the 
overthrow of Carthage, Utica became powerful. 
Cesar planted a small colony on the ruins of 
Carthage. Augustus sent 3,000 men thither, 
and built a city at a small distance from the spot, 
on which ancient Carthage stood, thus avoiding 
the ill effects of the imprecations, which had 
been pronounced by the Romans, according to 
custom, at the time of its destruction, against 
those, who should rebuild it. This new city of 
Carthage was conquered from the Romans by 
the arms of Genseric, A.D. 439, and it was for 
more than a century the seat of the Vandal em- 
pire in Africa. It was at last destroyed by the 
Saracens, during the Caliphate of Abdel Melek, 
towards the end of the 7th cent., and few traces 
of it now remain, except an aqueduct. Ac- 
cording to Livy, Carthage was 12 miles from 
Tunetum, or Tunis, a distance which still sub- 
sists between that city and a fragment of the 
western wall of Carthage. (Encycl. Amer. 2, 
543.) 

5. Circulating Medium, and Revenue of Car- 
thage.—The precious metals were probably early 
used in Carthage, as a medium of exchange, 
and article of luxury; but whether the state 
stamped coin for the use of the community, is 
a question still undecided. That gold and silver 
coin was in circulation, we cannot doubt; the 
dispute is about the existence of real Carthagi- 
nian coins. But we read of a substitute, em- 
ployed by the Carthaginians for gold and silver, 
which renders it probable that the precious me- 
tal in circulation was often inadequate to the 
wants of the community. The conquest of 
Spain, no doubt, materially supplied this defi- 
ciency. Several writers speak of a leather cir- 
culating medium: this was a piece of leather, 
with a state-stamp on it, probably denoting its 
value. In this leather, a small piece of metal 
was enclosed, the precise nature of which, whe- 
ther it was a compound, or had some peculiar 
mark on it, we cannot now ascertain. The best 
account of this substitute, which we may pre- 
sume was not used beyond the city, is found in 
a Dialogue on Wealth, in Auschines Socr. The 
revenue of Carthage was derived from various 
sources: that from the agricultural colonies, 
within the African territory of Carthage, consisted 
of a tax paid in raw commodities. The duties 
on imported goods, both in eo metropolis and 
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colonies; were another abundant source of pub- 
lic income: we learn from Aristotle, (Polit. 3, 
5.) that there were treaties between the Cartha- 
ginians and Etrurians, by which the commodi- 
ties, which might be carried by each nation into 
the ports of the other, were accurately described ; 
this is an indication of commercial restrictions, 
mutual jealousies, and high duties. The pro- 
duce ofthe mines of Spain, which, at that time, 
were rich in gold, silver, and iron, must be 
added to the public revenues of the state: the 
richest mines were in the neighbourhood of New 
Carthage. Itis probable that they were worked 
by slaves, both native and imported, while they 
were in the possession of the Carthaginians, as 
they were afterwards, when the Romans were 
masters of Spain. In times of difficulty, Car- 
thage occasionally applied for loans to foreign 
countries; in the Punic war, the impoverished 
republic asked as a favor from the’ rich Ptol. 
Philadelphus, king of Ægypt, the loan of 
2,000 talents, which the prudent Greek declined. 
It cannot be considered that this was one of the 
ordinary sources of revenue, because the only 
profit, which could arise from it, would be the 
use of the money, and non-payment of the in- 
terest and principal; and this kind of profit 
would necessarily cease, as in the case of some 
modern states, when the character of the bor- 
rower was known. (Heeren, Ideen, 2, 148.— 
Long's Anc. Geogr. 98.) 

6. Naval Commerce, and Naval and Military 
Force of Carthage.—The district of Byzacium, 
in the province called Africa Propria by the 
Romans, and the island of Sardinia, were the 
grain-countries of Carthage: this commercial 
town derived its supply of bread from remote 
parts, like Athens, Corinth, and other large 
cities of Greece. Sicily was much frequented 
by the Punic merchants, and the rich empo- 
rium of Syracuse, in time of peace, saw its port 
crowded with African vessels. Oil and wine 
were imported from Sicily; both of these arti- 
cles were produced in Africa, but probably the 
supply was insufficient. Strabo, (17. p. 836.) 
speaks of a contraband trade carried on by Car- 
thage with the Cyrenzans, through the port of 
Charax: the Punic merchant brought wine, and 
received in exchange the precious silphium. 
The treaties with Rome preserved in Polyb., 
and the remarks of Aristotle in his Politica, 
prove the active commerce of the Carthaginians, 
and jealousy of foreign rivals. The Etrurians, 
who had built towns in Campania, were pro- 
bably rather pirates than merchants: they pro- 
cured the wares, which they had to exchange 
for other commodities, by robbing on the sea 
or the towns of the coast, The Carthaginians, 
as has already been remarked, had commercial 
treaties with the Etrurians, who, from the na- 
ture of their profession, could furnish them with 
most of the articles, which the Mediterranean 
produced. In retum, their African friends 
gave them slaves, precious stones, ivory, and 
gold, the produce of the vast continent behind 
their city. Malta, and the small adjoining 
island of Gaulus, (Gozo,) were Carthaginian 
possessions: cloth for wearing apparel was ma- 
nufactured in Malta, and probably from a native 
cotton. The wax of Corsica was also an article 
of commerce: the natives of the island were 
prized for mee excellent servants, (Diod, S. 
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now Elba, has furnished iron-ore from the re- 
motest historical period; the foreign trader and 
merchant of Carthage purchased the ore, when 
it was smelted, and deposited it in the hands of 
their countrymen for farther improvement. Ma- 
jorca and Minorca exchanged mules and fruit 
for wine and female-slaves; the latter article 

these rude islanders were always ready to pur- 
chase. The precious metals of Spain have been 
frequently alluded to; some of the mines ap- 
pear to have been public property, while in other 
cases the merchant procured gold-dust from the 
natives, by an exchange of commodities. There 
is no impossibility involved in supposing, that 
the Phenicians or Carthaginians visited the 
northern shores of Europe ; but as direct evidence 
is wanting, it is not necessary to assume that 
the tin and amber, which they sold to the world, 
were brought by their own ships from the Scilly 
islands, (Cassiterides,) or the coast of the Bal- 
tic. The trading towns established on the 
shores of Mauritania seem to have been intend- 
ed to form a commercial connexion with central 
Africa: the carriers of the desert would bring 
the products of Soudan to the small island of 
Cerne, the most southern of the colonies esta- 
blished by Hanno. The Carthaginians supplied 
them from the stores in Cerne with earthen ves- 
sels, trinkets, and ornaments of various kinds. 
There was also a fishery on this coast, accord- 
ing tothe book of Wonders, ascribed to Aristotle 
(e. 148.) The fish was salted and carried to 
Carthage, where it commanded a high price. 
As to the discovery-voyage of Hanno, we feel 
some curiosity to know whether it was useful in 
establishing a trade on the gold-coast of Africa, 
and our admiration of the extensive knowledge 
of Herod. is increased, by finding in his His- 
tory the only extant information on this ob- 
scure subject. He tells to us, (4, 146.) on the 
authority of some Carthaginians, that mer- 
chants from that renowned trading town, after 
passing through the straits, visited a remote 
place on the Libyan coast, where they procured 
gold from the natives by barter. When they 
landed at the spot, which the natives frequented, 
it was their practice to lay their wares on the 
shere, and return to their vessel, after raising 
a smoke, The inhabitants, seeing this, would 
come down to the coast, place a quantity of 
gold near the commodities, and retire. The 

Carthaginians then would leave the ship, and 
examine what the natives had left in exchange: 

if it was sufficient, they would take the gold, 

leaving their own merchandise in its stead; if 
they were not satisfied, they gave the gold-pos- 
sessors an opportunity of adding to the deposit 

of precious metals by retiring again to their 

ship. This was repeated till the bargain was 
closed, and, it is added, neither party ever 

wronged the other. This story of the Carthagi- 

nians must not be considered as a mere fiction : 

it may have received some slight alterations 

but the outline of it bears the marks of truth. 

A modern traveller, (Host,) quoted by Heeren, 

(Ideen, 2, 182.) describes in a similar way the 

mode of exchanging commodities between the 

people of Morocco, and the Negroes on the 

borders of Negroland. A caravan goes once e 

year from Sus, one of the 4 divisions of the em 


| pire of Morocco, across the terrific waste of the 
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western Sahara: tobacco, salt, wool, with 
woollen and silken cloths, are the articles, which 
they carry, Gold-dust, Negroes, and ostrich- 
feathers, are given in exchange by the blacks. 
The Moors do not enter the Negroland, but 
meet the blacks at a place on the frontiers, and 
conclude the bargain without speaking a word. 
The ignorance of each party of the language 
spoken by the other, renders this the only mode 
of conducting their mercantile transactions — 
Carthage, in time of war, maintained a large 
_ army and navy: nay, even when she was not 
engaged in foreign struggles, her distant colo- 
nies required the residence of a garrison and 
the occasional visits of a navy. The writers on 
the Punic wars have left us information on the 
military and naval force of the republic, which 
is in general satisfactory. The principal dock- 
yard was in the city of Carthage. (Appian, 
Bell. Pun. 96.) There were 2 ports or havens, 
an outer one, intended for merchant ships, and 
an inner basin, which was separated from the 
other by a double wall. A small, but elevated 
island in the centre of the inner haven com- 
manded a view of the sea. The admiral of the 
navy resided here: 220 ships of war were gene- 
rally laid up in this dockyard, with all the ne- 
cessary stores for fitting them out on a short 
notice. In the wars with Syracuse, the ships 
of Carthage were only triremes, (Diod. S. 2, 16.) 
but they afterwards built vessels of a much 
larger size, in imitation of the Macedonian 
Greeks. The war-ships of the Romans and 
Carthaginians in the lst Punic war, (Polyb. 1, 
2.) carried nearly 500 men: each Roman vessel 
contained 120 soldiers and 300 seamen. The 
Carthaginian ships had about the same num- 
ber of men on board. In one engagement, the 
Carthaginians collected a fleet of 350 ships, 
manned, according to the computation of Polyb. 
himself, by more than 159,000 sailors and 
soldiers. We find extravagant and apparently 
improbable estimates of numbers in all the 
Carthaginian wars in Sicily, and their sea- 
fights with the Romans. The sailors or rowers 
were slaves, purchased by the state for this ser- 
vice; the complement of a quinquereme was 
about 300 slaves, and 120 fighters. In ancient 
naval tactics, to move in any direction with 
celerity, break through the enemy’s line, and 
disable or sink his ships, were the evolutions, 
on which victory depended. Sometimes a num- 
ber of ships were wedged together, and the 
soldiers fought on the decks, as if it were a land- 
battle, but with this important difference, that 
an escape was not so easy. The slaughter in 
their naval engagements was prodigious, some- 
times amounting to 10, 20, or even 39,000 men. 
The sea-fights described by Thuyc. and Polyb. 
(l, 4.) are minute, and, we believe, generally 
faithful, accounts by the 2 great historians of 
antiquity. The command of the fleet was usually 
separated from that of the land-force, but we find 
instances, in which a single person possessed the 
direction of both. The military force of Car- 
thage consisted principally of hired troops, col- 
lected from all the nations, with which the state 
had commercial connexions. Only a small part 
of the citizens of Carthage could be employed in 
military service. The mercantile occupations 
of the majority would not allow them to neglect 
their business or foreign conquest, or the de- 
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a 
ı fence of remote possessions, It was found to be 


a more economical plan to make a bargain with 
nations, which had nothing to dispose of but 
their bodies, and with this saleable commodity 
to provide for the defence of their colonies, or 
acquire new possessions. But the distinguished 
families of Carthage served in the armies of the 
state, and from this class all the commanders 
were chosen, In times of danger, all the citizens 
would necessarily arm themselves to repel an at~ 
tack on the metropolis; but we are now speak- 
ing of the ordinary constitution of a Carthagi- 
nian army, and this neither admitted nor re- 
quired a large number of Carthaginian citizens. 
A Punic army was like a congregation of na- 
tions; the half-naked savage of Gaul stood by 
the side of the wild Iberian; the cunning Ligu- 
rian, from the Alpine or Apennine mountains, 
met with the Lotophagi of Libya; and the 
Nasamones, the explorers and guides in the 
great desert, half-bred Greeks, runaways, and 
slaves, found themselves mingled in this strange 
assembly. Troops of Carthaginian and Liby- 
Pheenician origin were in the centre of the army: 
on the flank, the numerous Nomadic tribes of 
western Africa wheeled about on unsaddled 
horses, guided by a bridle of rushes. The Ba- 
learic slingers formed the vanguard, and the 
elephants of Asthiopia, with their black con- 
ductors, were the moveable castles, which pro- 
tected the front lines. According to Polyb. 
(1, 6.) it was considered politic to form an army 
of such materials, that difference of language 
might prevent union between several nations, 
and remove all danger of a general conspiracy ; 
but there are disadvantages also, which arise 
from the want of a medium of communication, 
and these were developed in the later periods of 
the republic. When Xerxes led the nations of 
Asia against the Greeks of the land of Hellas, 
a Carthaginian armament was dispatched to 
subjugate the western colonies in Sicily. The 
muster-roll of the Asiatic, (Herod. 7.) contained 
the names of all the nations in his extensive 
empire, and even some beyond it, who served 
for money. The Punic army was composed of 
the tribes of the western world and African de- 
sert, and the 2 armies combined, would have 
exhibited specimens of nearly all the tribes of 
men then known. We become intimately ac- 
quainted with the nature of a Carthaginian 
army from the narrative of Polyb. In the 
opinion of this soldier and historian, the cavalry 
of Numidia formed the strongest part of the 
army, and to their quick evolutions, sudden re- 
treat, and rapid return to the charge, he attri- 
butes the success of Hannibal in his great vies 
tories, (3, 12.) Another cause may be assigned, 
for the losses of the Romans, without at all im- 
peaching the opinion of Polyb. on the Numi- 
dian cavalry. The Romans frequently had 2 
consuls at the head of their armies, and when 
both happened to be together in the field, they 
commanded alternately, day by day. At the 
fatal battle of Canna, the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of Varro were associated with the 
better judgment, and calm valor of Æmilius 5 
the single unshackled energy of the great 
Hannibal was more than a match for this un- 
fortunate combination. We can readily admit 
the possibility of the large armaments, which 
the rich, commercial city of en is said ta 
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have equipped, but we perhaps shall find it ne- 
cessary to detract something from the numerical 
estimates of Diod. S., which he took from the 
careless and credulous Ephorus, or Timæus, 
(Polyb. 12. ex. 8.) whose authority is not much 
better. To form some idea of the naval and 
military force of Carthage, even in time of 
peace, we must recollect that their foreign 
trading ports were maintained by garrisons, and 
that in the short interval of peace it was neces- 
sary to support a force sufficient to meet the 
probable danger of war. Three hundred ele- 
phants were kept in the citadel of Carthage, which 
contained also stalls for 4,000 horses, with ac- 
commodations for their riders, and for 40,000 
foot-soldiers besides. (Heeren, Ideen, 2, 250.— 
Long's Anc. Geogr. 98.) 

7. Inland Commerce of Carthage.—Writers, 
who have discussed the commercial relations of 
Carthage, seem scarcely to have supposed the 
existence of an extensive caravan trade with 
Central Africa, and other parts of the continent. 
But, if we compare the position of the modern 
towns of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, with that 
of Carthage, and consider the nature of their 
commerce at the present day, we cannot doubt 
that similar circumstances would, in ancient 
times, produce corresponding results, This pro- 
bability is increased and strengthened by a few 
passages in Herod. The commodities of Cen- 
tral Africa, the desert, and region of Beledul- 
gerid, must necessarily create a caravan trade, 
extending from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the banks of the Niger. These commodities 
are black slaves, male and female, from the 
countries south of the Sahara ; salt from the great 
saline deposits in the desert; and dates from 
the region bordering on the north side of the 
great sandy waste. These 3 things have in all 
ages been considered articles of necessity by 
the inhabitants of the Tripoli and Tunis coasts, 
or those connected with them by commercial 
relations. Gold is seldom found in north Africa ; 
it is principally procured by washing the earths 
in the neighbourhood of the Kong, or Moun- 
tains of the Moon, south of the great river 
Niger. Ivory is also another article of luxury, 
which the central countries furnish to the mer- 
chants of the sea-coasts. The native tribes of the 
Sahara are the carriers of the desert, for which oc- 
cupation they are peculiarly adapted from their 
nomadic life, and the possession of numerous 
beasts of burthen. Many of them are merely 
carriers for the rich merchants, settled at the 
different trading ports, while some of them 
who possess a capital, purchase commodities on 
their own account, and frequently acquire con- 
siderable wealth. The direction of this traffic 
across the desert has probably changed very 
little: the great emporiums of commerce on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and in Lower 
Egypt, are nearly in the same position, and the 
caravan routes across the Sahara are determined 
by the unchanging physical circumstances of 
this extensive sandy waste. The caravans 
choose those times for their route, on which 
springs of water can be found to refresh the 
men and animals, and to furnish them with a 
sufficient supply during their journey from one 
halting-place to the next.—It appears from the 
narrative of Herod., that the people between 
the 2 Syrtes ha the carriers of the desert. 
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The Carthaginians might either directly parti- ` 
cipate in this traffic, or they might meet the 
caravan near the smaller Syrtis, and receive 
from it their slaves, gold and precious stones, in 
exchange for manufactured articles, wine, oil, 
or grain. ‘The immense consumption of slaves 
in this commercial and military republic, would 
render a slave-trade necessary to its existence, 
and from no place could they be procured in 
such number as from the inexhaustible slave- 
magazines of the African continent. When we 
affirm that the Carthaginians were engaged in 
commerce with the nations of Central Africa, 
we do not mean to say that it was a direct com- 
merce, though it is possible it might be in 
some degree. The tribes between the 2 Syrtes 
travelled to Garama, and as every great resting- 
place might be a depôt for commodities, they 
could procure from this town the products of rea 
mote lands, which the Carthaginians desired to 
possess. The towns on the coast of Byzacium 
would be the market for the caravans of Garama, 
and places of the greatest importance for the 
commerce of Carthage. It does not appear 
that the wares and products of Central Africa 
were carried by the caravans any farther than 
the towns near the Syrtes, on the edge of the 
desert: thus the connexion of Carthage with 
the nations of the interior appears to have at- 
tracted little attention. Heeren, Ideen, 2, 185. 
—Long’s Ane. Geogr. 104.] 

CartTHaco nova, [a city of Spain, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, now Carthagena. 
It was founded by Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of 
Hamilcar, and became a place of great impor- 
tance. After its conquest by the Romans, it 
rose to be the chief city in all Spain, by reason 
of its advantageous situation, and excellent har- 
bour. The principal conventus for the distribu- 
tion of justice was held here; and here also for 
the greater part of the time was the residence 
of the governor of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Scipio Afric. gained this city for the Romans 
during the 2d Punic war. In the vicinity of 
this place were the richest silver-mines in all 
Spain. Mannert, 1, 420.] 

Carvinius, [I. one of the 4 kings of Can- 
tium, (Kent,) who, at the command of Cassive- 
laugus, made an attack on Cæsar’s naval camp, 
in which they were repulsed, and lost a great 
number of men, Ces. B. G.5, 22.] IR 
Spurius, a Roman who made a large image of 
the breast-plates taken from the Samnites, and 
placed it in the capitol Plin. 34,7. III. 
The lst Roman, who divorced his wife, during 
the space of 600 years. This was for barren- 
ness, B. c. 231. Dionys. H. 2.—Val. Maz. 2, 
i [IV. A grammarian of this name, accord- 
ing to Plut. (de Quest. Rom. n. 54.) first intro- 
duced the G into the Roman alphabet, C having 
been previously used forit. This was nearly 500 
years after the building of the city. Quintil. 
1, 7, 23.—Terent. Maur. p. 2402. 2410.— Mar. 
Vict. 2469.—Diom. 417 —Serv. ad Georg. dy 
194.—Schneider, L. G. 1, 233.] 

Carus, a Roman emperor, who succeeded 
Probus; a prudent and active general, con- 
quered the Sarmatians, and continued the Per- 
sian war, commenced by his predecessor ; reigned 
2 years, and died on the banks of the Tigris, 
as he was going on an expedition against Persia, 
A.D, 283. He made his 2 sons, Carinus and 
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Numerianus, Cæsars; and as his many virtues 
had promised the Romans happiness, he was 
made a god after death. [ Vopise. Cur.— Cal- 
purn. Ecl. 1, 84.—Aurel. Vict—Crevier, Hist. 
des Emp. Rom. 6, 134.] 

CarYz, [I. a village of Arcadia, near the 

sources of the Aroanius, (Paus. 8, 14.)——II. 
A small town of Laconia, to the north of Sel- 
lasia, (S, 10.) It appears (from 8, 45.) that 
the Caryate were formerly attached to the ter- 
ritory of Tegzea ; and it is clear from Xen. (Hist. 
Gr. 6, 5, 25.) that it was a border-town.] At 
the latter of these 2 places a festival was ob- 
served in honor of Diana Caryatis. It was then 
usual for virgins to meet at the celebration, and 
join in a certain dance, said to have been lst 
instituted by Castor and Pollux. When Greece 
was invaded by Xerxes, the Laconians did not 
appear before the enemy, for fear of displeasing 
the goddess by not celebrating her festival. At 
that time the peasants assembled at the usual 
place, and sang pastorals called Bovxoriwpol, 
from Bovzóàos, a neatherd. 
# CaryArm, [the inhabitants of Caryæ, (No. 
II.) Itis said that they joined the Persians 
on their invading Greece, and that, ‘after the 
expulsion of the invaders, the Greeks made war 
on the Caryate, took their city, slew all the 
males, carried the women into slavery, and de- 
creed, by way of ignominy, that their images 
should be used as supporters of public edifices. 
Hence the Caryatides of ancient architecture. 
No trace of this story, however, is to be found 
in any Gr. historian, and no small argument 
against its credibility may be deduced from the 
situation of the Caryate, within the Peloponne- 
sus. A writer in the Mus. Crit. Cant. (2, 402.) 
suggests, that these figures were so called from 
their resembling the statue of "Agrzwis Kegvaris, 
or the Laconian virgins, who celebrated their 
annual dance in her temple; and he refers to 
Paus. 3, 10.— Lucian, Salt. 10—Plut. Artax. 
— Winckelmann, Gesch. der Kunst. des Alter- 
thums, 4, 1, 225.—Visconti, Mus. Pio- Clement. 
2, 42. Biihr, ad Ctes. 239.) 

Carxstus, [I. a city of Kubcea, on the sea- 
coast, at the foot of Mt. Oche ; now known by 
the name of Caste/-Rosso; founded, as we are 
told, by some Dryopes, who had been driven 
from their country by Hercules. (Thue. 7, 57.) 
This place was principally celebrated for its mar- 
ble, which was highly esteemed, and much used 
by the Romans in the embellishment of both 
public and private edifices. (Tibull. 3, 13.— 
Plin, 4, 12. 36,7.) The spot, whieh furnished 
this valuable material, was named Marmarium, 
and a temple was erected there to Apollo Mar- 
marius, (Strabo, 10. p. 446.) II. A town of 
Laconia belonging to the territory of Aigys. 
Its wine has been celebrated by the poet Alc- 
man, (Strabo, l. c.) 

Casca, one of Cesar’s assassins, who gave 
him the first blow. Put. Ces. 

Casi.inum, [a city of Campania, on the river 
Vulturnus and the Appian Way ; celebrated in 
history for the obstinate defence made against 
Hanibal after the battle of Canne. It appears 
from Livy, that the river Vulturnus divided the 
town into 2 parts, and that on the right bank 
was occupied by the Roman garrison, while the 
other was in possession of the Carthaginian 
army, thus enabled to cut off all supplies, except 
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such as might be conveyed down the stream ; 
by this means the brave handful of soldiers, 
who defended the town, were at last forced to 
surrender (Liv. 23, 17.—Val. Max. 7, 6.) This 
town appears to have been still in existence in 
the time of Strabo, (5. p. 249.) but Pliny, who 
wrote some time after, speaks of it as being re- 
duced to the lowest state of insignificance. 
(Plin. 3, 5.) It is, however, mentioned by 
Ptol. (p. 66.) The modern Capua is generally 
supposed to occupy the site of Casilinum. Pra- 
tilli, Via Appia, 2, 12. p. 257.—Cramer’s Ane. 
Italy, 2, 199. 

Casinum, tine last town of Latium on the 
Latin Way, (Strabo, 5. p. 238.) It was a large 
and populous place, and its site is now partly 
occupied by Sax Germano. Its name was de- 
rived from Cascum, an Oscan word, answering 
to the Lat. vezus. Casinum originally belonged 
to the Samnites, from whom it was conquered 
bythe Romans, Varro, L. L. 6.] 

Casıus, [I. a mountain on the coast of Africa, 
near the Palus Serbonis, (Herod. 2, 6.) and, 
according to Strabo, (16. p. 758.) 300 stadia 
from Pelusium. The Kin. Antonin. however, 
makes the distance between it and the latter 
place 320 stadia. (Larcher, Hist. d Herod. 
Table Géogr. 8, 101.) On this mountain re- 
posed the remains of Pompey, and here also 
Jupiter, surnamed Casiws, had a temple. Mt. 
Casius forms a promontory called at the present 
day Cape El- Cas. IJ. Another in Syria, 
below Antiochia; a very lofty mountain. Pliny, 
in a style of exaggeration, asserts that at the 
4th watch, (3 o’clock a.m.) the rising sun could 
be seen from its top, while the base was enve- 
lopedin darkness. (Plin.5, 22.) The African 
appears to have been named after the Synan 
mountain. (Mannert, 10, 493.) As to the ety- 
mology of the name Casius, consult etter, Vor- 
halle, p. 465. | 

Caspim Porta, [or Prva, the Caspian gates 
or pass, a name belonging properly to a defile 
near Teheran, in ancient Media. Morier, ( Se- 
cond Journey through Persia, &e. ch. 23.) names 
it the pass of Charvar. (Sainte-Croix, Exam. 
des Hist. d’ Alex. 688.862. ed. 2.) It is vaguely 
applied by Tacitus and some other ancient 
writers to different passes of Mt. Caucasus. 
(Malte-Brun, Geogr. 2, 13. Brussels ed.) For the 
Caueasian and Albanian gates, see Caucasus. | 

Caspit, a Scythian nation near the Caspian 
sea. Such ashad lived beyond their 70th year, 
were starved to death. Their dogs were re- 
markable for their fierceness. Herod. 3, 92, &c. 
7, 67, &c.— din. 6,798. [Rennell (Geogr. of 
Herod, 276.) makes the Caspii to have possessed 
the eastern part of Aderbigian, with the province 
of Ghilan, kc. The name, however, was obso- 
lete before the time of Strabo.] 

Caspium MAREĘ, [a celebrated inland sea of 
Upper Asia. According to the latest astrono- 
mical observations, and local measurements, it 
extends from north to south, in a longitudinal 
direction, nearly all of equal width, excepting a 
contraction, which occurs at the encroachment 
made by the peninsula of 4psheron. The north- 
ern end forms a large bay, turning round from 
the north to the north-east, and approaching to 
the basin of the Sea of Aral. The length of 
the Caspian may be estimated at 760 miles, in 
a line drawn from north to Fame i. e. from the 
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_ bay of Kolpinskom, on the west of the river Ural, 
to Balfoosh. This line, however, crosses the 
peninsula of Karagan. Its smallest width is 
113, and its greatest width 275, miles. The 
situation of this sea, though now well known, 
was not ascertained 100 years ago. The an- 
cients labored under a general mistake, that it 
was a gulf of the Northern Ocean, and this was 
not corrected till the 2d cent. of our era. Ptol. 
re-established the fact, which had been known 
to Herod., and perhaps to Aristotle. The Cas- 
pian Sea was then restored in the maps to the 
form of a lake or inland sea, separate on all 
sides from the northern and every other ocean. 
But, instead of having its longest diameter in a 
direction from north to south, it was described 
as longest from east to west. One reason for 
this view of it was, that the Northern Ocean 
was still thought to come much nearer to it 
than it did, and not to leave room in a northerly 
direction for the dimensions of this sea, the total 
extent of which was pretty well known. Be- 
sides this, the sea of Aral, being imperfectly 
known, was considered as a part of the Caspian 
Sea. This notion is shewn to have been enter- 
tained by the opinion, which the ancients had of 
the mouth of the river Oxus: (see Oxus.)—The 
level of the Caspian Sea is much lower than that 
of the Ocean or the Black Sea. Olivier makes 
a difference of 64 feet. Lowitz, whose re- 
searches seem to have been unknown to that 
learned traveller, makes it only 53. The north 
and south winds, acquiring strength from the 
elevation of the shore, added to the facility of 
their motion along the surface of the water, ex- 
ercise a powerful influence in varying the level 
of the water at the opposite extremities. Hence 
its variations have a range of from 4 to 8 feet, 
and powerful currents are generated both with 
the rising and subsiding of the winds. It has 
also been said to be subject to another variation, 
which observes very distant periods. We are 
told, that since 1556, the waters of the sea have 
encroached on the Russian territory to the north. 
This is a fact, which might deserve to be better 
ascertained. The depth of this sea is incon- 
siderable, excepting at the southern extremity, 
where bottom has not been found at a depth of 
2,400 feet. (Sainte-Croix, Exam. des Hist.d’ Alex. 
701.) Pallas and others have indulged in the 
geological speculation first advanced by Vare- 
nius, of the former existence of a much greater 
extension of this sea to the north-west, and a 
union of it with the Palus Meotis, or Sea of 
Azof, along the low grounds, abounding in 
shells and saline plants. But of such an exten- 
sion not the slightest historical trace is to be 
found in any creditable author. The ideas of 
the ancient geographers respecting a great ex- 
tension of this sea to the east, have no relation 
to this supposed strait. The voyage of the Ar- 
gonauts would not be at all explained by such a 
strait, and require no such explanation. But 
what becomes, it may be asked, of all the water, 
which so many rivers pour into the Caspian 
Sea? Do they flow into 3 subterraneous com- 
munications, which connect this sea with the 
Persian gulf, and which some travellers pretend 
to have seen? (Struy’s Travels, p. 126.— Avril, 
Voyages, &c. p. 73.) Tunnels of this kind have 
at all times been considered by the judicious as 
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| 254.) The willow-leaves found in the Persian 


gulf do not require to come from Ghilan, or any 
other part of the Caspian shore, the banks of 
the Euphrates being sufficient to furnish them. 
The waters of the Caspian sea, like those of the 
ocean, give off their superfluity by evaporation. 
This evaporation has been considered as esta- 
blished by the extreme humidity of the air in 
Daghistan, Shirwan, Ghilan, and Mazenderan ; 
but no such phenomena as these are required 
for the demonstration. Round the mouths of 
the rivers the water is fresh, but becomes mode- 
rately salt towards the middle of the sea, though 
less so than that of the ocean. In addition to 
the usual ingredients of sea-water, it contains a 
considerable quantity of sulphuric acid, which is 
obtained from it in union with soda, that is, in 
the state of Glauber’s salt. (Gmelin, Voyage, 
3, 267.) The north-west winds are said to di- 
minish the saltness, and increase the bitterness 
of the water. The powerful phosphorescence 
of the thick muddy waters of the Caspian Sea 
is remarked by Pallas. The black color, which 
they assume at a great distance from the shore, 
is nothing more than the effect of the depth, and 
owing to the same optical cause, which makes the 
ocean appear comparatively dark and blue instead 
of light green, in deep places, where the color of 
the bottom does not intermixitselfwith the natural 
color of the water. It would serve little purpose 
to enumerate all the names, which have been 
given to this sea. The “ Caspian” is one of 
the most ancient, and was probably derived from 
the word Kasp, a name once given to Caucasus. 
This name is not only common to the Gr. and 
Lat. languages, but enters into the Georgian, 
Armenian, and Syriac. (Wahl, Asien, 1, 679.) 
The Jewish Rabbis and Peritsol call it the Dead 
Sea. The Turkish denomination for ìt, Khoos- 
ghoon Denghizi, is variously translated, but no 
probable etymology is assigned. The Byzan- 
tine and Arabian writers call it the sea of Kho- 
zares, after a powerful nation; and the Russian 
annalists knew it in the 10th cent. under the 
name of Gualenskoi or Shwalenskoi- More, after 
the Shawlis or Slavonian people, not much 
known, who lived on the Wolga. The name 
given to this sea in the Zenda-Vesta is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark. That apocryphal work, 
which is full of old traditions, calls this sea 
Tchekaét Daéti, or, “ the great water of the 
judgment.” Perhaps Noah’s flood, as described 
in some of the Eastern traditions, might have a 
connexion with a sinking of the earth, which 
had destroyed the inhabitants of an extensive 
country, and converted it into this remarkable 
sea, Malte-Brun, 2,309. Am. ed. | 
CAssANDER, son of Antipater, made himself 
master of Macedonia after his father’s death, 
where he reigned for 18 years. He married 
Thessalonica, the sister of Alex., to strengthen 
himself on his throne. Olympias, the mother of 
Alex., wished to keep the kingdom of Mace- 
donia for Alex.’s young children; and there- 
fore she destroyed the relations of Cassander, 
who besieged her in the town of Pydna, and 
put her to death. Roxane, with her son Alex., 
and Barsena, the mother of Hercules, both wives 
of Alex., shared the fate of Olympias, with their 
children. Antigonus, who had been for some 
time on friendly terms with Cassander, declared 
war against him; and Cassander to make him- 
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self equal with his adversary, made a league 
with Lysimachus and Seleucus, and obtained a 
memorable victory at Ipsus, s.c. 301. He died 
3 years after this victory, of a dropsy. His son 
Antipater killed his mother; and for this unna- 
tural murder he was put to death by his brother 
Alex., who, to strengthen himself, invited De- 
metrius, the son of Antigonus, from Asia. De- 
metrius took advantage of the invitation, and 
put to death Alex., and ascended the throne of 
! Macedonia. Paus. 1, 25.—Diod. S. 19.— 
~ Justin, 12. 13, &c. 

Cassanpra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
was passionately loved by Apollo, who promised 
to grant to her whatever she might require, if 
she would gratify his passion. She asked the 
ps of knowing futurity ; and as soon as she 

ad received it, she refused to perform her pro- 
mise, and slighted Apollo.: The god, in his 
disappointment, wetted her lips with his tongue, 
and by this action effected that no credit or re- 
liance should ever be put on her predictions, 
however true or faithful they might be. Some 
maintain that she received the gift of prophecy 
with her brother Helenus, by being placed, when 
young, one night in the temple of Apollo, where 
serpents were found wreathed round their bodies, 
and licking their ears, which cireumstance gave 
to them the knowledge of futurity. She was 
looked on by the Trojans as insane, and she 
was even confined, and her predictions were dis- 
regarded. She was courted by many princes 
during the Trojan war. When Troy was taken, 
she fled for shelter to the temple of Minerva, 
where Ajax found her, and offered her violence, 
with the greatest cruelty, at the foot of Minerva’s 
statue. In the division of the spoils of Troy, 
Agamemno, who was enamoured of her, took 
her as his wife, and returned with her to Greece. 
She repeatedly foretold to him the sudden cala- 
mities, which awaited his return; but he gave 
no credit to her, and was assassinated by his 
wife, Clytemnestra. Cassandra shared his fate, 
and saw all her prophecies but too truly fulfilled. 
(See Agamemno.) Asch. Agam.—Il. 13, 363. 
Od. 4.— Hygin. 117.— Ain. 2, 246. &c.— Quint. 
Sm. 13, 421.— Eur. Troad.— Paus. 1, 16. 3,19. 

CassanprYA, a town of the peninsula of Pal- 
lene in Macedonia, called also Potidea. Paus. 
5, 23. [See Potidea. ] 

CassYA 1ex was enacted by Cassius Longi- 
nus, a.u.c. 649, By it no man condemned by 
the people, or deprived of military power, was 
permitted to enter the senate-house. II. Ano- 

_ther, enacted by C. Cassius, the prætor, to choose 
some of the plebeians to be admitted among the 
patricians. III. Another, a.v.c. 616, to make 
the suffrages of the Roman people free and 
independent. It ordained that they should be 
received on tablets. IV. Another, a.u.c, 267, 
to make a division of the territories taken from 
the Hernici, half to the Roman people, and half 
to the Latins. V. Another, enacted .u.c. 
596, to grant a consular power to P. Anicius 
and Octavius on the day they triumphed over 
Macedonia. g 

Casstovorvs, [Magnus Aurelius, an eminent 
statesman, orator, historian, and divine, who 
flourished during the major part of the 6th cent., 
under ‘Theodoric, Amalasontha, and her son 
Athalaric, Theodorus, and Vitiges, by all of 
whom he was honorably employed, and held in 
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high estimation. He was a native of Scylla- 


cium in Magna Grecia, and descended of a 
noble family, his father having held a consider- 
able office under Odoacer. In 1514, he was 
sole consul, and afterwards commander of the 
pretorian guard, and secretary of state. It isin 
this latter capacity, that he composed those 12 
books of public Epistles, which are the most 
valuable of his works now extant, and which 
give a considerable and curious insight into the 
history and manners of the age, in which he 
lived. Their style is considered by Gibbon to 
be quaint and declamatory, while Tiraboschi 
characterizes it as possessing a barbarous ele- 
gance. During the whole of his continuance in 
office, he was the patron of learning and learned 
men, till the impending dissolution of the 
Gothic kingdom in Italy, induced him to retire 
from public life to the enjoyment of a learned 
leisure in a monastery of his own founding near 
his native place. Here he divided his time be- 
tween the study of the scriptures and other re- 
ligious writings, and the construction of various 
mechanical contrivances, such as water-clocks, 
sun-dials, curious lamps, &c., and is said to have 
lived in his retirement till 575, when his decease 
took place in his 96th year. His writings were 
of various descriptions; all his Orations, highly 
celebrated in their day, are lost; as also is his 
History of the Goths, comprised in 12 books, an 
Abridgment of which by Jornandes is, however, 
still extant. His devotional tracts, consisting 
of a Commentary on the Psalms, Institutions of 
Divine and Human Letters, Commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, On the Acts and Apos- 
tolical Epistles, and the Apocalypse, &c. were 
composed by him in his seclusion. The best 
ed. of his works, 1679, by Garet at Rouen. 
(Saxit Onom.—Gorton’s Biogr. Dict—Scholt, 
Hist. Rom. Litt. 3, 174. 328. 4, 114.] 

Cassidpr and CassioPia, I. married Cepheus, 
king of Æthiopia, by whom she had Andro- 
meda. She boasted herself to be fairer than the 
Nereides ; on which Neptune, at the request of 
these despised nymphs, punished the insolence 
of Cassiope, and sent a huge sea-mouster to 
ravage Æthiopia. The wrath of Neptune could 
be appeased only by exposing Andromeda, whom 
Cassiope tenderly loved, to the fury of a sea- 
monster; and just as she was going to be de- 
voured, Perseus delivered her. (See Andromeda.) 
Cassiope was made a southern constellation, 
consisting of 13 stars called Cassiope, Cic. de 
N. D. 2, 43.—Apollod. 2, 4— Ovid, Met. 4, 
738.— Hygin. 64.—Propert. 1, 17, 3. [II. A 
harbour of Epirus, to the south of Onchesmus, 
probably so called from its vicinity to a port and 
town of the same name in the island of Corcyra. 
III. A town and harbour of Corcyra, to the 
north of the city of Corcyra, at the distance of 
about 120 stadia. (Cic. ad Fam. 16, 9.) It 
probably derived its name from a temple sacred 
to Jupiter Casius or Cassius. (Phin. 4, 12.— 
Procop. Goth. 4, 22.) Sueton. relates, (Vit. 
Ner. 22.) that Nero, in a voyage made to this 
island, sang in public at the altar of this god. 
Ptol. also notices Cassiope (p.85.) and near it a 
cape of the same name. Its vestiges remain on 
the spot, which is still called Santa Maria di 
Cassopo. The promontory is the Cape di Santa 
Caterina. Cramer's Anc, Greece, 1, 162.] 

CassiTERings, [islands in i western ocean, 
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where tin was found, supposed to be the Scid/y 
islands, together with a part of Cornwall. (Man- 
nert, 2, 238.) The term Cassiterides is derived 
from Kacviregos, tin. The tin was obtained 
by the islanders from the main land, and after- 
wards sold to strangers. Solinus (e. 22.) men- 
tions these islands undér the name of Silurum 
Insule, and Sulp. Severus (2. 51.) under that of 
Sylina Insula. | 

Cassive.aunus, a Briton, invested with sove- 
reign authority when J. Cæsar made a descent 
on Britain. Ces. B. G. 5,19, &c. 

C. CassYus, I. a celebrated Roman, who 
made himself known by being first queestor to 
Crassus in his expedition against Parthia, from 
which he extricated himself with uncommon 
address. He followed the interest of Pompey ; 
and when Cæsar had obtained the victory in the 
plains of Pharsalia, Cassius was one of those, 
who owed their life to the mercy of the con- 
queror. He married Junia, the sister of Brutus, 
and with him resolved to murder the man, to 
whom he was indebted for his life, on account 
of his oppressive ambition ; and before he stab- 
bed Casar, he addressed himself to the statue of 
Pompey, who had fallen bythe ambition of him, 
whom he was going to assassinate. When the 
provinces were divided among Cesar’s mur- 
derers, Cassius received Africa; and when his 
party had lost ground at Rome by the superior 
influence of Augustus and M. Antony, he retired 
to Philippi, with his friend Brutns and their ad- 
herents. In the battle fought there, the wing, 
which Cassius commanded, was defeated, and 
his camp plundered. In this unsuccessful mo- 
ment he suddenly gave up all hopes of recovering 
his losses, and concluded that Brutus was con- 
quered and ruined as well’as himself. Fearful 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, he ordered one 
of his freedmen to run him through, and pe- 
rished by that very sword, which had given 
wounds to Cesar. His body was honored with 
a magnificent funeral by his friend Brutus, who 
declared over him that he deserved to be called 
the last of the Romans. If he was brave, he was 
equally learned. Some of his letters are still 
extant among Cic.’s Epistles. He was a strict 
follower of the doctrine of Epicurus. He was 
often too rash and violent, and many of the 
wrong steps, which Brutus took, are to be 
ascribed to the prevailing advice of Cassius. 
He is allowed by Paterculus to have been a 
better commander than Brutus, though a less 
sincere friend. The day after Caesar's murder 
he dined at the house of Antony, who asked 
him whether he had then a dagger concealed in 
his bosom; yes, replied he, if you aspire to 
tyranny. Suet. Cas. et Aug—Plut. Brut. et 
Ces.—Vell. Patere. 2, 46. II. A Roman 
citizen, who condemned his son to death, on pre- 
tence of his raising commotions in the state. 
Val. Max. 5, 8. III. A tribune of the people, 
who made many laws tending to diminish the 
influence of the Roman nobility; competitor 
with Cic. for the consulship. IV. One of 
Pompey’s officers, who, during the civil wars, 
revolted to Cæsar with 10 ships. V. A poet 
of Parma, of great genius. He was killed by 
Varius, by order of Augustus, whom he had 
offended by his satirical writings. [Schol. on 
Horace, Epist. 1, 4,3.—Ruhnk. (ad Vell. Patere. 
2, 88.) makes Varus, a commander under 
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Augustus, the author of the deed; and not the 
poet Varius.|——VI. Spurius, a Roman, put to 
death on suspicion of his aspiring to tyranny, 
after he had been 3 times consul. B.c. 485. 
Diod. S. 11—Val. Maz. 6, 3. VII. Brutus, 
a Roman who betrayed his country to the 
Latins, and fled to the temple of Pallas, where 
his father confined him, and he was starved to 
death. VIII. Longinus, an officer of Cæsar 
in Spain, much disliked. Ces. Alex. 48. 
IX. A consul, to whom Tiberius married Dru- 
silla, daughter of Germanicus. Suet. Cal. 57. 
X. A lawyer, whom Nero put to death, be- 
cause he bore the name of J. Cæsar’s murderer. 
Suet. Ner. 37. XI. L. Hemina, the most 
ancient writer of annals at Rome. He lived 
a.u.c. 608. XII. Lucius, a Roman lawyer, 
whose severity in the execution of the law has 
rendered the words Cassiani judices, applicable 
to rigid judges. Cic. pro Rose. 30. 
XIII. Longinus, a critic: see Longinus.— 
XIV. Lucius, a consul with C. Marius, slain 
with his army by the Galli Senones. Appian, in 
Celt. XV. M. Scæva, a soldier of uncommon 
valor in Cesar’s army. Val. Max. 3, 2. 
XVI. An officer under Aurelius, made emperor 
by his soldiers, and murdered three months after. 
XVII. Felix, a physician in the age of Ti- 
berius, who wrote on animals. XVIII. Se- 
verus, an orator who wrote a severe treatise on 
illustrious men and women. He died in exile, 
in his 25th year. See Severus. r 

CAsTABXLA, [a city of Cilicia, placed by 
D’Anv. north-west of Issus. Ptol., however, 
whom Mannert follows, makes it east of Ana- 
zarbus. II. Another in Cappadocia, north- 
east of Cybistra. ] 

Casrauia, a daughter of the Achelous. 

CAsTALIUS Fons, or CasTaut, [I.a celebrated 
fountain on Mt. Parnassus, sacred to the Muses. 
It poured down the cleft or chasm between these 
2 summits, being fed by the perpetual snows of 
the mountain. “The Castalian spring is clear, 
and forms an excellent beverage. The water, 
which oozes from the rock, was, in ancient times,. 
introduced into a hollow square, where it was re- 
tained for the use of the Pythia, and the oracu- 
lar priests. The fountain is ornamented with 
pendant ivy, and overshadowed by a large fig- 
tree. Aftera quick descent to the bottom of the 
valley, through a narrow and rocky glen, it joins 
the little river Pleistus.” (Dodwwell’s Travels, 
15172) II. Anotherin Syria, near Daphne. 
The waters of this fountain were believed to give 
a knowledge of futurity to those, who drank 
them. The oracle at the fountain promised 
Hadrian the supreme power, when he was yet 
in a private station. He had the fountain shut 
up with stones, when he ascended the throne. | 

Casranka, [a town of Thessaly at the foot of 
Mt. Pelion; noticed by Herod. in his account 
of the terrible storm experienced by the fleet of 
Xerxes off this coast, (7, 183.) The name is 
also written Casthanza.} 

Casre.tum Menapiorum, I. a town of Bel- 
gium on the Maese, now Kessel. II. Mor- 
norum, now Mt. Cassel, in Flanders. IlI. 
Cattorum, now Hesse Cassel. 

Castor and PorLux weretwin brothers, sons 
of Jupiter, by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta: a the end of this article.] The 
manner of their birth is uncommon, Jupiter, who 
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was enamoured of Leda, changed himself into a 
beautiful swan, and desired Venus to metamor- 
phose herself into an eagle. After this trans- 
formation the goddess pursued the god with ap- 
parent ferocity, and Jupiter fled for refuge into 
the arms of Leda, who was bathing in the Euro- 
tas. Jupiter took advantage of his situation, and 
9 months after, Leda, who was already pregnant, 
brought forth 2 eggs, from one of which came 
Pollux and Helena, and from the other, Castor 
and Clytemnestra. The 2 former were the off 
spring of Jupiter, and the latter were believed to 
be the children of Tyndarus. [This story of the 
egg may be explained as follows: —The women’s 
apartments in the Gr. houses were in the upper 
part of the building. These upper rooms were 
sometimes, especially at Lacedemo, called da, 
Õu, OY daxeeua, Which words being distinguished 
only by the accent, (the use of which seems not 
to have been known to the more ancient Greeks, ) 
from 2, eggs, are thought to have given rise to 
the fable, as Castor and Pollux, Helen and 
Clytemnestra, were born in one of these upper 
chambers.] Some suppose that Leda brought 
forth only one egg, from which Castor and Pol- 
lux sprung. Mercury, immediately after their 
birth, carried the 2 brothers to Pallene, where they 
were educated; and as soon as they had arrived 
to years of maturity, they embarked with Jaso to 
go in quest of the golden fleece. In this expedi- 
tion both behaved with superior courage : Pollux 
conquered and slew Amycus in the combat of 
the cestus, and was ever after reckoned the god 
and patron of boxing and wrestling. Castor 
distinguished himself in the management of 
horses. The brothers cleared the Hellespont and 
neighbouring seas from pirates, after their return 
from Colchis, from which circumstance they 
have always been deemed the friends of naviga- 
tion. During the Argonautic expedition, in a 
violent storm, two flames of fire were seen to play 
around the heads of the sons of Leda, and im- 
mediately the tempest ceased, and the sea was 
calmed. From this occurrence their power to 
protect sailors has been more firmly credited, 
and the 2 mentioned fires, which are very com- 
mon in storms, have since been known by the 
name of Castor and Pollux; and when they 
both appeared, it was a sign of fair weather ; 
but if only one was seen, it prognosticated storms, 
and the aid of Castor and Pollux was conse- 
quently solicited. Castor and Pollux made war 
against the Athenians to recover their sister 
Helen, whom Theseus had carried away; and 
from their clemency to the conquered, they ac- 
quired the surname of dnaces, or benefactors. 
‘They were initiated in the sacred mysteries of 
the Cabiri, and in those of Ceres, at Eleusis, 
They were invited to a feast, when Lynceus and 
Idas were going to celebrate their marriage with 
Pheebe and Talaira, the daughters of Leucippus, 
brother to Tyndarus. Their behaviour after this 
invitation was cruel. They became enamoured 
of the two women, whose nuptials they were to 
celebrate, and resolved to carry them away, and 
marry them. . This violent step provoked Lyn- 
ceus and Idas; a battle ensued, and Castor 
killed Lynceus, and was killed by Idas. Pollux 
revenged the death of his brother by killing 
Idas; and as he was immortal, and tenderly at- 
tached to his brother, he entreated Jupiter to 
restore him to life, or to be deprived himself of 
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immortality, Jupiter permitted Castor to share 
the immortality of his brother; and consequently 
as long asthe one was on earth, so long was the 
other detained in the infernal regions, and they 
alternately lived and died every day; or, accord- 
ing to others, every 6 months. This act of 
fraternal love Jupiter rewarded by making the 
two brothers constellations in heaven, under the 
name of Gemini, which never appear together, 
but when one rises, the other sets, and so on 
alternately. Castor made Talaira mother of 
Anogo, and Phebe had Mnesileus by Pollux. 
They received divine honors after death, and 
were generally called Dioscuri, sons of Jupiter, 
White lambs were more particularly offered on 
their altars, and the ancients were fond of swear- 
ing by the divinity of the Dioscuri, by the ex- 
pressions of #depol and Æcastor. Among the 
Romans there prevailed many public reports, at 
different times, that Castor and Pollux had 
made their appearance to the Roman armies, and, 
mounted on white steeds, had marched at the 
head of their troops, and furiously attacked the 
enemy. Their surnames were many, and they 
were generally represented mounted on 2 white 
horses, armed with spears, and riding side by 
side, with their head covered with a bonnet, on 
whose top glittered a star. [On the identity of 
the Tyndaride and Cabiri, consult the latter ar- 
ticle, One mode of explaining the story of the 
egg has already been given ; another, and per- 
haps more satisfactory one, is that which refers 
it to the legend of the cosmogonical egg. Creu- 
zers Symb. 2, 309.—Rolle, Rech. sur le Culte 
de Bacchus, 1,203.) Ovid, Met. 6,109. Fast. 
5,701. Am. 3, 2, 54.—Hygm. 77. 78.— Hom. 
Hymn. in Jov. Puer.— Eur. Helen.—Plut. Thes. 
Ain. 6, 121.—Manil. Arg. 2.—Liv. 2.— Dionys. 
H. 6.—Justin, 20, 3.—Horat. Sat. 2, 1, 27.— 
Flor, 2, 12.— Cic. de N. D. 2,2.—Apoll. Rh. 1. 
—Apollod. 1,8, 9. ; 2, 4.; 3, 11.— Paus. 3, 24. ; 
4, 3. 27. II. An ancient physician. III. 
A gladiator. Horat. Ep. 1, 18, 19. 

Casrra ALEXANDRI, I. Cornelia, a maritime 
town of Africa, between Carthage and Utica. 
[Here Scipio Afric. Major first encamped, when 
he landedin Africa.] Mela, 1, 7.—-11. Hanni- 
balis, a town of the Bruttii, now Roccella. PEF: 
Cyri, a country of Cilicia, where Cyrus encamped, 
when he marched against Cresus. Curt. 3, 4. 
— [From the winter-quarters of the Romans, 
strongly fortified according to established cus- 
tom, and presenting the appearance of cities in 
miniature, many towns in Europe are supposed 
to have had their origin; in England particularly, 
those whose names end in cester or chester. | 

Casrrum Novum, (J. a townof Etruria, south 
of Centum Cell, and situate on the coast; now 
Santa Marinella. ’Any., however, makes it 
correspond to the modern Torre Chiarruccia. 
II. Inui, a place on the coast of Latium, 
between Antium and Ardea. (Ain. 6, 775.) 
According to Livy (1, 5.) Inuus was the same 
with Pan.] 

Casrit.o, a town of Hispania Beatica, [on the 
Betis, west of Corduba; now Caz/ona.| Plut, 
Sert.— Liv. 24, 41. 

Carazarumos, [a great declivity, whence its, 
name, KaraBubuos, separating Cyrenaica from 
Egypt; now called by the Arabs, Akabet- 
ossolom. Some ancient writers, particularly 
Sallust, make this the point of separation be- 
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tween Asia and Africa. There was another in 
the Libyan nome, called parvus, as this was 
styled magnus, south east of Paretonium. Sal- 
lust, Jug. 17 et 19.—Plin. 5, 5.] 

Carapupa, the name of the large cataract of 
the Nile, whose immense noise stuns the ear of 
travellers for a short space of time, and totally 
deprives the neighbouring inhabitants of the 
power of hearing. Cic. de Somn, Scip. 5. 

CarXna, a town of Sicily, at the foot of Mt. 
Bina, founded by a colony from Chalcis, 753 
years before the Christian era. [Hiero, king of 
Syracuse, having become master of the place, 
transferred the former inhabitants to Leontium, 
and settled in their territory at the foot of Ætna 
5,000 Peloponnesians and 5,000 Syracusans, 
The name of the city he changed to Ætna. 
After his death the city was taken by the Siculi, 
and wrested from these by the old inhabitants 
of Catana, who had been transplanted to Leon- 
tium. The city once more resumed the name 
of Catana; now Catania,| Ceres had here a 
temple, in which none but women were permitted 
to appear. Catana was large and opulent, and 
is rendered remarkable for the dreadful over- 
throws, to which it has been subjected from its 
vicinity to Ætna. [From Catania to the sum- 
mit of Ætna, is reckoned 30 miles. It is nowa 
flourishing city ; its trade, particularly in silks, 
extensively manufactured here, is very consider- 
able ; its population, 50,000.] Cic. Verr, 4, 53. 
— Thue. 6, 3. 

Caraonia, [a tract of country, in the southern 
part of Cappadocia; the inhabitants of Cicilian 
origin. Mannert, 6, 2, 222.] 

Cararacrss, [I.a river of Pamphylia, falling 
into the seanearA ttalia; it derived its ancient name 
from its impetuosity; now Dodensowt. Il. 
A river of Asia Minor, the same with theMarsyas. 
Larcher, Hist, d’ Herod.8,104. Table Geogr. | 

Caruma, [a country of Asia, the precise si- 
tuation of which is doubtful. Mannert places 
it north-east of the Malli, in the vicinity of the 
Hydrastes. The chief town was Sangala. 
Diod. S, calls the people Catheri. Thevenot is 
supposed to allude to their descendants under 
the name of Cattry, i.e. the Kuttry tribe, or 
Rajpoots. | 

L. Srrerus CXririna, [a Roman of patrician 
rank, and the last of the gens Sergia, Of his 
father and grandfather little is known : the former 
would seem to have been in indigent circum- 
stances, from the language of Quint, Cic. (de 
Pet, Consulatus, c. 2.) who speaks of Catiline as 
having been born amid the poverty of his father, 
(en patris egestate.) The great grandfather, M. 
Sergius Silus, or Silo, distinguished himself 
greatly in the 2d Punic war, and was present in 
the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, Trasymenus, and 
Cannx. Pliny (7, 29.) speaks of his exploits 
In avery animated strain.—The cruelty of Cati- 
line’s disposition, his undaunted resolution, and 
the depravity of his morals, fitted him for acting 
a distinguished part in the turbulent and bloody 
scenes of the period, in which he lived. He 
embraced the interest of Sylla, in whose army he 
held the office of questor. That monster, in his 
victory, had in Catiline an able coadjutor, whose 
heart knew no sympathy, and lewdness no 
bounds. He rejoiced in the carnage and plunder 
of the proscribed, gratifying at one time his own 
private ahaa. a by bringing his enemies to 
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punishment, and executing at another the bloody 
mandates of the dictator himself. Many citizens 
of noble birth are said by Quint. Cic. (c. 23.) to 
have fallen by his hand; and, according to 
Plut. (Fit. Syd. e. 32—Vit. Cic. c. 10.) he 
had assassinated his own brother during the 
civil war, and now, to screen himself from pro- 
secution, persuaded Sylla to put him down | 
among the proscribed as a person still alivee 
He murdered too, with his own hands, his sis- 
ter’s husband, a Roman knight, of a mild and 
peaceable character. (Q. Cic. de Pet. Cons. 
c. 3.) One of the most horrid actions, however, 
of which he was guilty, would seem to have 
been the killing of M. Marius Gratidianus, a 
near relation of the celebrated Marius. Sylla 
had put the name of this individual on the list 
of the proscribed, on which Catiline entered 
the dwelling of the unfortunate man, exhausted 
on his person all the refinements of cruelty and 
insult, and having at last put an end to his 
existence, carried his bloody head in triumph 
through the streets of Rome, and brought it to 
Sylla as he sat on his tribunal in the Forum, 
When this was done, the murderer washed his 
hands in the lustral water at the door of 
Apollo’s temple, which stood in the immediate 
vicinity. (Seneca de Ira, 3, 18.)—Catiline was 
peculiarly dangerous and formidable, as his 
power of dissimulation enabled him to throw a 
veil over his vices. Such was his art that, 
while he was poisoning the minds of the Ro- 
man youth, he gained the friendship and es- 
teem of the severe Catulus. Equally well qua- 
lified to deceive the good, intimidate the weak, 
and inspire his own boldness into his depraved 
associates, he evaded 2 accusations brought 
against him by Clodius for criminal inter- 
course with a Vestal, and monstrous extortions, 
of which he had been guilty, while pro-consul 
in Africa, (a. u. c. 687.) He was suspected 
also of having murdered his Ist wife and his 
son. A confederacy of many young men of 
high birth and daring character, who saw no 
other means of extricating themselves from their 
enormous debts, than by obtaining the highest 
offices of the state, having been formed, Cati- 
line was placed at their head. This eminence 
he “owed chiefly to his connexion with the 
old soldiers of Sylla, by means of whom he 
kept in awe the towns near Rome, and even 
Rome itself. At the same time he numbered 
among his adherents not only the worst and 
lowest of the riotous populace, but also many 
of the patricians, and men of consular rank, 
Every thing favored his audacious scheme. 
Pompey was pursuing the victories, which Lu- 
cullus had prepared for him, and the latter was 
but a feeble supporter of the patriots in the 
senate, who wished him, but in vain, to put 
himself at their head. Crassus, who had deli- 
vered Italy from the gladiators, was now 
striving with mad eagerness after power and 
riches, and instead of opposing, countenanced 
the growing influence of Catiline, as a means 
of his own aggrandisement. Cæsar, who was 
laboring to revive the party of Marius, spared 
Catiline, and, perhaps, even encouraged him, 
Only 2 Romans remained determined to up- 
hold their falling country—Cato and Cic.; the 
latter of whom alone possessed the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the task, The conspirators 
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were now planning the elevation of Catiline 
and one of his accomplices to the consulship. 
When this was effected, they hoped to obtain 
possession of the public treasures and the pro- 
perty of the citizens, under various pretexts, and 
especially by means of proscription. It is not 
probable, however, that Catiline had promised 
to them the liberty of burning and plundering 
Rome. Cic. had the courage to stand candi- 
date for the consulship, in spite of the impend- 
_ ing danger, of the extent of which he was per- 
fectly aware. Neither insults nor threats, nor 
even riots and attempts to assassinate him, de- 
terred him from his purpose; and, being sup- 
ported by the rich citizens, he gained his elec- 
tion, B. c. 65. All which the party of Catiline 
could accomplish, was the election of Caius 
Antonius, one of their accomplices, as colleague 
of Cic. This failure, however, did not deprive 
Catiline of the hope of gaining the consulship 
the following year. For this purpose he re- 
doubled the measures of terror, by means of 
which he had laid the foundation of his power. 
Meanwhile he had lost some of the most im- 
Rok members of his conspiracy. Antony 
ad been prevailed on or compelled by Cic. to 
remain neutral. Cæsar and Crassus had re- 
solved to do the same. Piso had been killed 
in Spain. Italy, however, was destitute of 
troops. The veterans of Sylla only waited the 
signal to take up arms. This signal was now 
given by Catiline. The centurion Manlius ap- 
eared among them, and formed a camp in 
truria. Cic. was on the watch; a fortunate 
accident disclosed to him the counsels of the 
conspirators, One of them, Curius, was on 
intimate terms with Fulvia, a woman of doubtful 
reputation, and had acquainted her with their 
plans. Through this woman, Cic. learnt that 
2 knights had undertaken to assassinate him 
at his house. On the day, which they had fixed 
for the execution of their plan, they found their 
doors barred and guarded. Still Cic. delayed 
to make public the circumstances of a conspi- 
racy, the progress and resources of which he 
wished first to ascertain. He contented him- 
‘self with warning his fellow-citizens, in general 
terms, of the impending danger. But when 
the insurrection of Manlius was made known, 
he procured the passage of the celebrated de- 
cree, “ that the consuls should take care that 
the republic received no detriment.” By a de- 
cree of this kind the consuls or other magis- 
trates named therein, were, in accordance with 
the custom of the state, armed with the supreme 
civil and military authority—It was exceed- 
ingly difficult to seize the person of one, who 
had soldiers at his command, both in and out 
‘of Rome; still more difficult would it be to 
prove his guilt before those, who were accom- 
plices with him, or, at least, were willing to 
make use of his plans to serve their own in- 
terests. He had to choose between 2 evils— 
a revolution within the city, or a civil war: he 
preferred the latter. Catiline had the boldness 
to take his seat in the senate, known as he was 
to be the enemy of the Roman state. Cic. 
then rose and delivered that bold Oration against 
him, which was the means of saving Rome by 
driving Catiline from the city. The conspira- 
tors, who remained, Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
other infamous senators, engaged to head the 
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insurrection in Rome, as soon as Catiline ap- 
peared at the gates. According to Cic, and 
Sallust, it was the intention of the conspirators 
to set the city on fire, and massacre the inhabit- 
ants. Atany rate, these horrid consequences 
might have easily followed from the circum- 
stances of the case without any previous reso- 
lution. Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other 
conspirators, in the meanwhile, were carrying on 
their criminal plots. They applied to the am- 
bassadors of the Allobroges to transfer the war 
to the frontiers of Italy itself. These, how- 
ever, revealed the plot, and their disclosures led 
to others still more important. The correspon- 
dence of the conspirators with their leader was 
intercepted. The senate had now a notorious 
crime to punish. As the circumstances of the 
case did not allow of a minute observance of 
form in the proceedings against the conspirators, 
the laws relating thereto were disregarded, as 
had been done in former instances of less 
pressing danger. Cæsar spoke against imme- 
diate execution, but Cic. and Cato prevailed. 
Five of the conspirators were put to death. 
Caius Antonius was then appointed to march 
against Catiline, but, on the eve of battle, 
under pretence of being disabled by the gout, 
he gave the command to his lieutenant Petreius. 
The battle was fought at Pistoria, (now Pistoia,) 
in Etruria, and ended in the complete overthrow 
of the insurgents. Catiline, on finding that all 
was lost, resolved to die sword in hand. His 
followers imitated his example.—The history of 
Catiline’s conspiracy has been written by Sal- 
lust. Encycl. Amer. 3, 3.] 

Cartus or Carus, a son of Amphiaraus, 
who came to Italy with his brothers Coras and 
Tiburtus, [where the latter founded the town of 
Tibur,] and assisted Turnus against Æneas. 
Ain. 7, 672.—Horat. Od. 1, 18, 2. 

M. CarYus, an Epicurean philosopher of In- 
subria, who wrote a treatise, in 4 books, On the 
Nature of Things, and the summum bonum, and 
an Account of the Doctrine and Tenets of Epi- 
curus. But as he was not a sound or faithful 
follower of the Epicurean philosophy, he has 
been ridiculed by Horace, Sat. 2, 4. [Catius, 
in Horace, is merely a fictitious name, under 
which the poet alludes to an entire class of 
persons, who abused the genuine doctrines of 
Epicurus, and made a large portion of human 
felicity consist in the pleasures of the table. 
According to Manso, (Schriften und Abhand- 
lungen, p. 59.) Catius appears to have had for 
his prototype, one Malius, a Roman knight, 
famed for his acquaintance with the precepts of 
the culinary art. ] 

Caro, a surname of the Porcian family, ren- 
dered illustrious by M. Porcius Cato, a cele- 
brated Roman, afterwards called Censorius, from 
his having exercised the office of censor. He 
rose to all the honors of the state, and the first 
battle, which he ever saw, was against Han- 
nibal, at the age of 17, where he behaved with 
uncommon valor. In his questorship, under 
Africanns, against Carthage, and in his expe- 
dition in Spain against the Celtiberians, and 
in Greece, he displayed equal proofs of his 
courage and prudence. [He is said to have 
served also in the island of Sardinia, and 
brought thence to Rome the poet Ennius, who 
was one of the Calabrian, omer attached to 
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the Roman army, See Ennius. In the short. 
intervals of peace, he resided, during his youth, 
at a small country-house on the Sabine territory, 
which he had inherited from his father. Near 
it there stood a cottage belonging to Manius 
Curius Dentatus, who had repeatedly triumphed 
over the Sabines and’ Samnites, and had at 
length driven Pyrrhus from Italy. Cato was 
accustomed frequently to walk over to the 
humble abode of this renowned commander, 
where he was struck with admiration at the 
frugality of its owner, and skilful management 
of the farm attached to it. Hence it became 
his great object to emulate his illustrious neigh- 
bour, and adopt him as his model. Having 
made an estimate of his house, lands, slaves, 
and expenses, he applied himself to husbandry 
with new ardor, and retrenched all superfluity. 
In the morning he went to the small towns in 
the vicinity to plead and defend the causes of 
those, who applied to him for assistance. 
Thence he returned to his fields; where, with 
a plain cloak over his shoulders in winter, and 
almost naked in summer, he labored with his 
servants, till they had concluded their tasks, 
after which he sat down along with them at 
table, eating the same bread, and drinking the 
same wine. At a more advanced period of life, 
the wars in which he commanded frequently, 
kept him at a distance from Italy, and his 
forensic avocations detained him much in the 
city; but what time he could spare, was still 
spent at the Sabine farm, where he continued 
to employ himself in the profitable cultivation 
of the land. He thus became, by the universal 
consent of his contemporaries, the best farmer 
of his age, and was held unrivalled for the 
skill and success of his agricultural operations. 
( Plin. 14, 4. 16, 39.) Though everywhere a 
rigid economist, he lived, it is said, more hospi- 
tably at his farm than in the city. His enter- 
tainments at his villa were at first but sparing, 
and seldom given ; but as his wealth increased, 
he became more nice and delicate. “ At first, 
when he was but a poor soldier, he was not 
difficult in any thing, which related to his diet; 
but afterwards, when he grew richer, and made 
feasts for his friends, presently, when supper 
was done, he seized a leathern thong, and 
scourged those, who had not given due attend- 
ance, or had dressed any thing carelessly.” 
(Plut. Vit. Cat.) Towards the close of his life, 
he almost daily invited some of his friends in 
the neighhourhood to sup with him; and the 
conversation, at these meals, turned not chiefly, 
as might have been suspected, on rural affairs, 
but on the praises! of great and excellent men 
among the Romans.| During his censorship, 
which he obtained, though he had made many 
declarations of his future severity, if ever in 
office, he behaved with the greatest rigor and 
impartiality, shewed himself an enemy to all 
luxury and dissipation, and even accused his col- 
league of embezzling the public money. : He is 
famous for the great opposition, which he made 
against the introduction of the finer arts of 
Greece into Italy, and his treatment of Carne- 
ades is well known. This prejudice arose from 
an apprehension that the learning and luxury of 


Athens would destroy the valor and simplicity 
of the Roman people; and he often observed to 
his son, that the Romans would be certainly 
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‘ruined, whenever they began to -be infected. 


with Greek, It appears, however, that he 
changed his opinion, and made himself remark- 
able for the knowledge of Greek, which he ac- 
quired in his old age. He himself educated 
his son, and instructed him in writing and 
grammar. He taught him dexterously to throw 
the javelin, and inured him to the labors of the 
field, to bear cold and heat with the same in- 
difference, and swim across the most rapid rivers 
with ease and boldness. He was universally 
deemed so strict in his morals, that Virgil makes 
him one of the judges of hell. He repented 
only of 3 things during his life; to have gone 
by sea, when he could go by land, to ‘have 
passed a day inactive,-and to have told a 
secret to his wife. [Among the literary labors 
of Cato, the first which deserves mention, is the 
treatise de Re Rustica, or “ On Agriculture.” 
It appears to have come down to us in a muti- 
lated state, since Pliny and other writers allude 
to subjects as treated of by Cato, and to opi- 
nions as delivered by him in this book, which 
are nowhere to be found in any part of the work 
now extant. In its present state, it is merely 
the loose unconnected journal of a plain farmer, 
expressed with rude, sometimes with almost 
oracular, brevity ; and it wants all those elegant 
topics of embellishment and illustration, which 
the subject might have so naturally suggested, 
It solely consists of dry rules of agriculture, and 
some receipts for making various kinds of cakes 
andwine. Servius says, it is addressed to the 
author’s son, but no such address is extant. The 
most remarkable feature in the work of Cato is 
its total want of arrangement. It is divided, 
indeed, into chapters, but the author apparently 
had never taken the trouble of reducing his pre- 
cepts to any sort of method, or of following any 
general plan, The 162 chapters, of which this 
work consists, seem so many rules committed to 
writing, as the daily labors of the field suggested. 
He gives directions about the vineyard, then 
goes to his corn-fields, and returns again to the 
vineyard. His treatise was, therefore, evidently 
not intended as a regular and well-composed 
book, but merely as a journal of incidental ob- 
servations. That this was its utmost pretension, 
is farther evinced by the brevity of the precepts, 
and deficiency of all illustrations or embellish- 
ment. Of the style, he of course would be little 
careful, as his Memoranda were intended for 
the use only of his family and slaves. It is, 
therefore, always simple, and sometimes rude, 
but it is not ill-adapted to the subject, and suits 
our notions of the severe manners of its author, 
and the character of the ancient Romans.— 
Besides this book on Agriculture, Cato left be- 
hind him various works which have almost en- 
tirely perished, He left 150 Orations, (Cre. 
Brut. 17.) which were existing in the time of 
Cic. though almost entirely neglected, and a book 
on Military Discipline, (Veget. 1, 8.) both of 
which, if now extant, would be highly interest- 
ing, as proceeding from one equally distinguished 
in thé camp and forum. A good many of his 
Orations were in dissuasion or favor of particular 
laws and measures of state. Nearly a 3d part 
of them were pronounced in his own defence. 
He had been about 50 times accused, (Plu. 
Cat.) and as often acquitted. When charged 
with a capital crime in the 85th year of his age. 
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he pleaded his own cause, and betrayed no 
failure in memory, decline of vigor, and faltering 
of voice. (Val. Max. 8,7. Compare Cie. Brut. 
c. 20.— Plin. 19,1.) By his readiness, pertina- 
city, and bitterness in speaking, he completely 
wore out his adversaries, (Liv. 39, 40.) and 
earned the reputation of being, if not the most 
eloquent, at least the most stubborn speaker 
among the Romans. Both Cic. and Livy have 
expressed themselves very fully on the subject of 
Cato’s Orations. The former admits that his 


“language is antiquated, and some of his 


phrases harsh and inelegant; but only change 
that, which it was not in his power to change—add 
number and cadence—give an easier turn to his 
sentences, and regulate the structure and connec- 
tion of his words, and you will find no one, who 
can claim the preference to Cato.” Livy prin- 
cipally speaks of the facility, asperity, and free- 
dom of his tongue.—Of the book on Military 
Discipline, a good deal has been incorporated 
into the work of Vegetius; and Cicero’s Ora- 
tions may console us for the want of those of 
Cato. Butthe loss of the 7 books de Originibus, 
which he commenced in his vigorous old age, 
and finished just before his death, must ever be 
deeply deplored by the historian and antiquary. 
Cato is said to have begun to enquire into the 
history, antiquities, and language of the Roman 
people, with a view to counteract the influence 
of the Gr. taste introduced by the Scipios. The 
Ist book of the valuable work de Originibus, as 
we are informed by Corn. Nepos, contained the 
exploits of the kings of Rome. Cato was the 
first author, who attempted to fix tne era of the 
foundation of Rome, which he calculated in his 
Orig. and determined it to have been in the Ist 
year of the 7th Olymp. In order to discover 
this epoch, he founded it on the memoirs of the 
Censors, in which it was noted, that the taking 
of Rome by the Gauls was 119 years after the 
expulsion of the kings. By adding this period 
to the aggregate duration of the reigns of the 
kings, he found that the amount answered to the 
first of the 7th Olymp. This is the computation 
followed by Dionys. H. The 2d and 3d books 
treated of the origin of the different states of 
Italy, whence the whole work has received the 
name of Origines. The 4th and 5th books com- 
prehended the history of the Ist and 2d Punic 
wars: and in the 2 remaining books, the author 
discussed the other wars of the Romans till the 
time of Serv. Galba, who overthrew the Lusi- 
tanians. The whole work exhibited great in- 
dustry and learning, and hadit descended to us, 
would unquestionably have thrown much light 
on the early periods of Roman history, and an- 
tiquities of the different states of Italy. Dionys. 
H., himself a sedulous inquirer into antiquities, 
bears ample testimony to the research and accu- 
racy of that part, which treats of the origin of 
the ancient Italian cities. Cato was the first of 
his countrymen, who wrote on the subject of 
Medicine. This was done in a work entitled 
“ Commentarius quo medetur Filio, Servis, Fa- 
miliaribus.”’ In this book of domestic medicine, 
duck, pigeons, and hare, were the foods, which 
he chiefly recommended to the sick. His reme- 
dies were principally extracted from herbs ; and 
colewort or cabbage was his favorite cure. 
(Plin, 20,9.) The recipes, indeed, contained in 
his work on Agriculture shew that his medical 
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knowledge did not exceed that, which usually 
exists among a semi-barbarous race, and only 
extended to the most ordinary simples, which 
nature affords.—Aul. Gellius (7, 10.) mentions 
Cato’s Libri Questionum Epistolicarum, and Cic. 
his Apophthegmata (Off. 1, 29.) probably the first 
example of that class of works, which, under the 
appellation of Ana, became so fashionable and 
prevalent in France.—The only other work of 
Cato, which we shall here mention, is the Car- 
men de Moribus. This, however, was not writ- 
ten in verse, as might be supposed from the 
title. Precepts, imprecations, prayers, or any 
set formule whatever, were called Carmina. 
Misled, however, by the title, some critics had 
erroneously assigned to the Censor the Disticha 
de Moribus, now generally attributed to Diony- 
sius Cato. (Dunlop's Rom. Lit. 2, 16.)\—The 
pretended fragments of the Origines, published 
by the Dominican, Nanni, better known by the 
name of Annius Viterbiensis, and inserted in 
his Antiq. Varie, printed at Rome in 1498, are 
spurious, and the imposition was detected soon 
atter their appearance. The few remains first 
collected by Riccobonus, and published at the 
end of his Treatise on History, (Basle, 1579,) 
are believed to be genuine. They have been en- 
larged by Aus. Popma, and added by him, with 
notes, to the other writings of Cato, published 
at Leyden in 1590.—The best ed. of the work 
on Agriculture is containedin Gesner’s Scripte. 
Rei Rustice, 2 vols. Ato, Lips. 1735.) IT. 
Marcus, the son of the censor, married the 
daughter of P. Æmilius. He lost his sword in 
a battle: though wounded and tired, went to 
his friends, with their assistance renewed the 
battle, and recovered his sword. Plut. Cat. —— 
ITI. A courageous Roman, grandfather to Cato 
the censor ; had 5 horses killed under him in 
battles. Plut. le. [IV. Valerius, a cele- 
brated grammarian in the time of Sylla; de- 
prived of all his patrimony during the excesses 
of the civil war, he turned his attention to lite- 
rary pursuits, and wrote a poem, entitled Dire 
in Battarum, “ Imprecations on Battarus.” It 
was directed against the individual, who had 
profited by his disgrace to appropriate to him- 
self all the property of the former. Sueton., who 
has preserved some account of him, mentions 2 
other poems of his, the one entitled Lydia, the 
other Diana, and also a 3d work, probably in 
prose, called Indignatio, in which he gives an 
account of his misfortunes. These 3 works are 
lost. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1, 152.)\——V. 
Dionysius, a writer supposed to have flourished 
in the age of Commodus and Septimius Seve- 
rus; regarded as the author of the Disticha de 
Moribus. Scaliger, Lect. Auson. 2, 32.— Canne- 
gieter, Rescrip. Buxhorn. de Catone, c. 18.—Bühr. 
Gesch. Rom. Litt. 154.] VI. Marcus, sur- 
named Uticensis, from his death at Utica, was 
great-grandson to the Censor of the same name. 
The early virtues, which appeared in his child- 
hood, seemed to promise a great man; and at the 
age of 14, he earnestly asked his preceptor for a 
sword, to stab the tyrant Sylla. He was austere 
in his morals, a strict follower of the tenets of the 
Stoics ; careless of his dress, often appeared 
bare-footed in public, and never travelled but on 
foot; such a lover of discipline, that, in what- 
ever office he was employed, he always reformed 
its abuses, and restored the ancient regulations, 
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When he was set over the troops, in the capa- 
city of a commander, his removal was univer- 
sally lamented, and deemed almost a public 
loss by his affectionate soldiers. His candor 
was so great, that the veracity of Cato became 
proverbial. In his visits to his friends, he 
wished to give as little molestation as possible ; 
and the importuning civilities of king Deio- 
tarus so displeased him, when he was at his 
court, that he hastened away from his _pre- 
sence. He was very jealous of the safety and 
liberty of the republic, and watched carefully 
over the conduct of Pompey, whose power and 
influence were great. He often expressed his 
dislike to serve the office of a tribune ; but 
when he saw a man of corrupt principles apply 
for it, he offered himself a candidate to oppose 
him, and obtained the tribuneship. In the 
conspiracy of Catiline, he supported Cic., and 
was the chief cause that the conspirators were 
capitally punished. When the provinces of 
Gaul were decreed for 5 years to Cæsar, Cato 
observed to the senators, that they had intro- 
duced a tyrant into the capitol. He was sent 
to Cyprus against the rebel Ptol., by his ene- 
mies, who hoped that the difficulty of the expe- 
dition would injure his reputation. But his 
prudence extricated him from every danger. 
Ptol. submitted, and after a successful campaign, 
Cato was received at Rome with the most dis- 
tinguishing honors, which he, however, modestly 
declined. When the first triumvirate was formed 
between Cesar, Pomp., and Crassus, Cato op- 
posed them with all his might, and with an in- 
pendent spirit foretold to the Roman people 
all the misfortunes, which soon after followed. 
After repeated applications he was made prætor, 
but he seemed rather to disgrace than support 
the dignity of that office, by the meanness of 
his dress. He applied for the consulship, but 
could never obtainit. When Cesar had passed 
the Rubico, Cato advised the Roman senate 
to deliver the care of the republic into the 
hands of Pomp.; and when his advice had 
been complied with, he followed him with his 
son to Dyrrachium, where, after a small vic- 
tory there, he was entrusted with the care of 
the ammunition, and 15 cohorts. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, Cato took the command of 
the Corcyrean fleet; and when he heard of 
Pomp’s death on the coast of Africa, he 
traversed the deserts of Libya to join himself 
to Scipio. He refused to take the command 
of the army in Africa, a circumstance of which 
he afterwards repented. When Scipio had 
been defeated, partly for not paying regard to 
Cato’s advice, Cato fortified himself in Utica, 
but, however, not with the intention of sup- 
porting a siege. When Cesar approached near 
the city, Cato disdained to fly, and rather than 
fall alive into the conqueror’s hands, he stabbed 
himself, after he had read Plato’s treatise oz 
the Immortality of the Soul, B.c. 46, in the 
59th year of his age. He had first married 
Attilia, a woman whose licentious conduct ob- 
liged him to divorce her. Afterwards he united 
himself to Martia, daughter of Philip. Hor- 
tensius, his friend, wished to raise children by 
Martia, and therefore obtained her from Cato. 
After the death of Hortensius, Cato took her 
again. This conduct was ridiculed by the Ro- 


mans, who observed that Martia had entered | 
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the house of Hortensius very poor, but had - 
returned to the bed of Cato loaded with trea. 
sures. It was observed that Cato always ap- 
peared in mourning, and never laid himself 
down at his meals since the defeat of Pompey, 
but always sat down, contrary to the custom of- 
the Romans, as if depressed with the recollec- 
tion, that the supporters of republican liberty 
were decaying. Plut. has written an account 
of his life. Lucan, 1, 128, &e.—Fal. Max. 2, 
10.—Horat. Od. 3, 21.—in. 6, 841. 8, 670. 
VII. A son of Cato of Utica, killed in a 
battle, after he had acquired much honor, 
Plut, Cat. Min. 

Carri, [or Chatti, Xérro, Strabo,—Xdrray, 
Plol.—Catti, Tacit..—Chatti, Pdin.; a power- 
ful nation of Germany ; little known to the 
Romans, who, though they made some incur- 
sions into their country, never had a fixed set- 
tlement therein. Cæsar knew nothing more of 
them than that they lived in the vicinity of the 
Ubii, and that in the interior the wood Bacenis 
separated them from the Cherusci. Tacitus 
assigns the Decumates Agri for their southern 
boundary, and the Hercynian forest for their 
eastern, The country of the Catti would seem 
to have comprehended the territory of Hesse, 
and other adjacent parts. The name Catti or 
Chatti, and the more modern Hassen and Hessen, 
appear to be identical. (Wenk, Hessischen 
Landesgeschichte, 2, 22.—Mannert, 3, 183.) 
A fortress of the Catti, called Castellum, still 
bears the name of Cassel; but their capital 
Mattium is now Marpurg. 

Carvuuius, [Caius Valerius, a celebrated 
poet, born of respectable parents in the territory 
of Verona, but whether in the town so called, 
or peninsula of Sirmio, which projects into the 
lake Benacus, has been a subject of much con- 
troversy. The former opinion has been main- 
tained by Maffei, (Ver. Illustr. pt. 2, c. 1.) and 
Bayle, (Dict. Hist. art. Catullus.) and the latter, 
by Gyraldus, (De Poet. dial. 10.) Schill, Hist. 
Lit. Rom. 1, 310.) Fuhrmann, (Handb. der 
Class. 1, 187.) and most modern writers. The 
precise period, as well as place, of the birth of 
Catullus, is a topic of debate and uncertainty. 
According to the Euseb. Chron. he was born 
in,.666, but, according to other authorities, in 
667, (Saati Onom. 1, 148.) or 668. In conse- 
quence of an invitation from Manlius Torquatus, 
one of the noblest patricians of the state, he 
proceeded in early youth to Rome, where he 
appears to have kept but indifferent company, 
at least in point of moral character. He im; 
paired his fortune so much by his extravagance, 
that he complains he had no one 

“ Fractum qui veteris pedem grabati, 
In collo sibi collocare possit.” 
This, however, must partly have been written 
in jest, as his finances were always sufficient to 
allow him to keep up a delicious villa on the 
peninsula of Sirmio, and an expensive residence 
at Tibur. With a view of improving his pecu- 
niary circumstances, he adopted the usual Ro- 
man mode of re-establishing a diminished for- 
tune, and accompanied Caius Memmius, the 
celebrated patron of Lucretius, to Bithynia, 
where he was appointed Preetor to that province. 
His situation, however, was but little meliorated 
by this expedition, and, in the course of it, he 
lost a beloved brother, who was along with him, 
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and whose death was lamented in verses never | (Barthii Advers. 38, 7.—Funcius, de Vir. Ait. 
surpassed in delicacy or pathos. Hecameback | Ling. Lat. c. 3—Eltows Spec. of the Classic 


to Rome with a shattered constitution, and 
lacerated heart. From the period of his return 
to Italy till his decease, his time appears to have 
been chiefly occupied with the prosecution of 
licentious amours, in the capital or solitudes of 
Sirmio. The Euseb. Chron. places his death in 
696, and some writers fix it in 705. Itis evi- 
dent, however, that he must have survived at 
least till 708, as Cic., in his Letters, talks of 
his verses against Cæsar and Mamurra as newly 
written, and first seen by Cæsar in that year. 
He had satirized the dictator, who revenged 
himself, like a man of the world, and a man of 
sense and good temper, by asking the satirist 
to sup with him. The distracted and unhappy 
state of his country, and his disgust at the 
treatment, which he had received from Memmius, 
were perhaps sufficient excuse for shunning po- 
litical employments ; but when we consider his 
taste and genius, we cannot help regretting 
that he was merely an idler and a debauchee. 
He loved Clodia, (supposed to have been the 
sister of the infamous Clodius,) a beautiful, but 
shameless woman, whom he has celebrated un- 
der the name of Lesbia, as comparing her to 
the Lesbian Sappho. Among his friends, he 
ranked not only most men of pleasure and fa- 
shion in Rome, but many of her eminent lite- 
rary and political characters, as Corn. Nepos, 
Cic., and Asin. Pollio. His enmities seem to 
have been as numerous as his loves or friend- 
ships, and competitions in poetry, or rivalship 
in gallantry, appear always to have been a suf- 
ficient cause for his dislike; and where an 
antipathy was once conceived, he was unable to 
put any restraint on the expression of his hostile 
feelings. His poems are chiefly employed in 
the indulgence and commemoration of these 
various passions. They are now given to us 
without any order or attempt at arrangement. 
Much of the poetry of Catullus appears to have 
been lost. The pieces remaining to us exhibit, 
in singular contrast, the sensual grossness, im- 
bibed from depraved habits and loose imagina- 
tions, together with gleams of sentiment and 
taste, and the polish of intellectual cultivation. 
They, who turn with disgust from the impurities 
in his pages, may be inclined to wonder, that 
the term of delicacy should ever have been 
coupled with the name of Catullus. But to 
many of his effusions, distinguished both by 
fancy and feeling, this praise is justly due. 
Many of his amatory trifles are quite unrivalled 
in the elegance of their playfulness; and no 
author has excelled him in the purity and neat- 
ness of his style, delightful ease and racy sim- 
plicity of his manner, graceful turns of thought, 
and happiness of expression. Some of his 
pieces, which breathe the higher enthusiasm of 
the art, and are colored with a singular pictu- 
resqueness of imagery, increase our regret at 
the manifest mutilation of his works. None of 
his poetical predecessors was more versed in Gr. 
literature than Catullus; and his extensive 
knowledge of its beauties procured for him the 
appellation of Doctus, unless we understand by 
the term in question, not “learned,” but “ya- 
ther knowing and accomplished ;” what the old 
English writers generally signify by “ cunning,” 
as “cunning in music and the mathematics.” 


Poets, 2,31.) Catullus translated many of the 
shorter and more delicate pieces of the Greeks, 
an attempt which hitherto had been thought 
impossible, though the broad humor of their 
comedies, vehement pathos of their tragedies, 
and romantic interest of the Odyssey, had stood 
the transformation, His stay in Bithynia, 
og little advantageous to his fortune, ren- 
dered him better acquainted than he might 
otherwise have been with the productions of 
Greece ; and he was, therefore, in a great de- 
gree, indebted to this expedition, (on which he 
always appears to have looked back with morti- 


fication and disappointment,) for those felicitous 
turns of expression, that grace, simplicity, and 
purity, which are the characteristics of his 
poems, and of which hitherto Greece alone had 
afforded models. Indeed, in all his verses, 
whether elegiac or heroic, we perceive his imita- 
tion of the Greeks; and it must be admitted 
that he has drawn from them his choicest stores. 
His Hellenisms are frequent; his images, 
similes, metaphors, and addresses to himself, 
are all Greek; and even in the versification of 
his Odes we see visible traces of their origin, 
Nevertheless he was the inventor of a new spe- 
cies of Latin poetry; and as he was the first, 
who used such variety of measures, and perhaps 
invented some, which were new, he was amply 
entitled to call the poetical volume, which he 
presented to Corn. Nepos, Lepidum Novum Li- 
bellum, The beautiful expressions, too, and 
idioms of the Gr. language, which he has so 
carefully selected, are woven with such art into 
the texture of his composition, and so aptly 
figure the impassioned ideas of his amorous 
muse, that they have all the fresh and untar- 
nished hues of originality—The best editions 
of Catullus are, Vulpius, Patav. 4to. 1737, 
Döring, Lips. 8vo. 1788—Lond. 1820. The 
works of this poet have also been frequently 
edited in conjunction with those of Tibullus and 
Propertius, of which the best ed. is perhaps that 
of Morell, Paris, fol. 1604. 

Cartius, Q. Lurarius, [I. a Roman naval 
commander, famous for his victory over the 
fleet of the Carthaginians, consisting of 400 
sail, off the Ægates Insule ; 40 of the Cartha- 
ginian vessels were sunk, 70 taken, and the 
remainder dispersed. This celebrated victory 
put an end to the 1st Punic war. Il. A ces 
lebrated Roman, the colleague of Marius in the 
consulship, and who had jointly triumphed 
with him over the Cimbri; condemned to death 
by Marius, during the tyrannical sway of the 
latter, and suffocated himself in a newly-plas- 
tered room by the steam of a large fire, Plut. 
Pit. Mar.—Vell, Patere. 2, 22.] 

Caruryazs, [a Gallic nation, whom some 
have placed on the Alpes Cottiæ, and others on 
the Alpes Graiæ. There is also a difference of 
opinion respecting their principal city, some 
supposing it to have been Caturiges, now Char- 
ges, ot Chorges; others Ebrodunum, now Æm- 
brum. Ces. B. G.1, 10.] 

Cavaritius, [one of the 3 noblemen of the 


lst distinction among the Ædui, who were 
taken prisoners in that battle, in which Vercin- 
| getorix was totally routed, and brought before 
Cesar. After the revolt of ews Cava- 
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villus commanded the infantry. Ces. B. G. 7, 


67. 

Uitte [a nobleman whom Cæsar, in 
prejudice of his brother Moritasgus, the reigning 
sovereign, appointed king over his countrymen, 
the Senones, an honor which his ancestors had 
long enjoyed. The Serfones formed the design 
of publicly assassinating him, but having re- 
ceived intelligence of the plot, he saved his life 
by flying to the camp of Cesar. (Ces. B.G. 
5, 54.) 

CaucXsus, [the name of the highest and 
most extensive range of mountains in the north- 
ern part of Asia, and which the ancients erro- 
neously considered as a continuation of the 
chain of Taurus. According to Strabo, it ex- 
tended from the Euxine to the Caspian sea. It 
divided Albania and Iberia towards the south, 
from the level country of the Sarmatz on the 
north. The inhabitants of these mountains 
formed, according to some 70, and according to 
others 300 different nations, who spoke various 
languages, and lived in a savage state. The 
breadth of this chain, according to the best 
Russian authorities, is about 400 miles between 
the mouths of the Don and Kooma ; about 756 
between the straits of Caffa and the peninsula 
of Apsheron ; and about 350 between the mouths 
of the Phasis and the city of Derbend. The 
etymology of the name of Caucasus, so cele- 
brated in history and poetry, is not agreed on ; 
the most probable opinion is, that it is a com- 
pound of a Persian word Caw, signifying a 
mountain, and a Scythian word Cas-pz, that is, 
a white mountain. ‘This opinionis supported by 
a passage of Eratosthenes, where he informs 
us that the natives of Caucasus called it Caspios. 
Pliny, however, states that the native name 
was Graucasus, which may be considered as 
Gothic. Others derive it from the Persian 
Khoh, “bald, making Caucasus equivalent to 
Khohkasp, “the bald mountain,” i.e. having 
its summit bare of vegetation. (Malte-Brun, 
Dict. Geogr. 1. p. xv.) The range of Cauca- 
sus cannot be compared with the Alps in point 
of elevation, though in resemblance it may, 
as the middle of the chain is covered with gla- 
ciers, or white with eternal snows. The high- 
est summit is only 5,900 feet above the level 
of the Black Sea. The 2 principal passages of 
Caucasus are mentioned by the ancients under 
the name of the Caucasian and Albanian gates. 
The Ist is the defile, which leads from Mosdok 
to Tiflis. It is the narrow valley of four days’ 
journey, where, according to Strabo, the river 
Aragou, now called Arakui, flows. It is, as 
Pliny calls it, an enormous work of nature, 
which has cut out a long opening among the 
rocks, which an iron gate would be almost suf- 
ficient to close. Itis by this passage that the 
barbarians of the north threatened both the 
Roman and Persian empire. It is now called 
Dariel. The Albanian pass of the ancients was, 
according to common opinion, the pass of Der- 
bend along the Caspian Sea. Later and better 
authorities sanction the belief, however, that it 
was the same with the Sarmatian pass, and 
coincides with a defile passing through the ter- 
ritory of Ooma-khan, along the frontier of Dag- 
hestan, and then traversing the district of Kag- 
mamsharie. Malte-Brun, 2, 12. Br. ed.] 


Cauco, a son of Clinus; who first introduced | swans. 
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the Orgies into Messenia from Eleusis. Pause ` 


4,1. i 

? Cavoönes, [a people of Paphlagonia, who 
occupied the coast of the Euxine from the Ma- 
ryandynes as far as the river Parthenius. | Some 
pretend that they were of Arcadian origin, in- 
common with the Pelasgi, and roamed about 
like this latter people, ( Strabo, 8. p. 345.) while, 
according to others, they were of Scythian ex- 
traction, (12.p. 542.) A portion of these Cau- 
cones are said to have passed into Greece, and 
occupied a territory in the division of Elis, called 
Coele, or “the hollow.” Another part settled 
in Triphylian Elis. It is of the latter that He- 
rod. speaks (1,147. 4, 148.) Compare Lar- 
cher, Hist. d’ Herod. 8,106. Table Geogr. | 

Caupfoum, [a city of Samnium, the position 
of which is not perfectly agreed on by antiqua- 
ries: most of them, indeed, place it, with Hol- 
stenius, who examined the whole of this tract 
with great accuracy, at Arpaia. But D’Anv. 
assigns to it a situation a few miles farther 
towards Beneventum. In the vicinity of Cau- 
dium was the famous defile, called Furee Cau- 
dine, where the Roman army was compelled by 
the Samnites to pass under the yoke. The pre- 
sent valley of Arpaia is thought to answer to 
this pass. Cramer's Ane. Italy, 2, 243.] 

Cautonis, or Cavuto, a town of Italy near 
the country of the Brutii, founded by a colony 
of Achzans, and destroyed in the wars between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans. [It lay above the 
Locri Epizephyrii, on the eastern coast. Its 
situation is, however, still disputed.] Paus. 6, 
3.— Virg. Zin. 3, 533. gs 

Caunus, I. a son of Miletus and Cyane. 
was passionately fond of, or, according to others, 
he was tenderly loved by, his sister Byblis, and, 
to avoid an incestuous commerce, he retired to 
Caria, where he built a city called by his-own 
name: (see Byblis.) Ovid, Met. 9, 11.— 
II. A city of Caria, [at the foot of Mt. Tarbe- 
lus, west of the Sinus Glaucus. The air was 
proverbially unhealthy in summer and autumn, 
by reason of the extreme heat, and the evil was 
increased by the abundance of its fruits. The 
figs of this place were famous. Cic. (de Div. 
2, 4.) mentions the cry of a person, who sold 
Cawnian figs, very famous, (qui Cauneas clami- 
tabat,) at Brundusium, as a bad omen, (cane ne 
eas,) against Crassus going to attack the Par- 
thians. The words cave ne eas become equiva- 
lent to caw’n’eas, when sounded in the rapidity 
of ordinary speech: the letter v being the same 
among the Romans as uv. (Schneider, L. G. 1, 
357.—Carey’s Lat. Pros. 6.] 

Cauros, [another name for Andros: see 
Andros. Plin. 4, 12.] 

Caurus, [or Corvus, in Greek Argestes, the 
west-north-west wind. Parkhurst derives the. 
word from the Hebr. KR, “ cold.” Compare 
Valpy’s Etym. Dict. L. L. p. 76.) 

Caycus, [or Caicus, a river of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, rising in Mt. Temnos, and flowing by 
the city of Pergamus ; now Mandragorai. Man- 
nert, 6, 3, 397.] 

CAYSTER or CAYSTRUS, a rapid river of Asia, 
rising in Lydia, and, after a meandering course, 
falling into the Aigean sea near Ephesus. Ac- 
cording to the poets, the banks and neighbour- 
hood of this river were generally frequented by 

[In its course it flowed through a 
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ynarsh, called the Asian marsh, much frequented 
by waterfowl, and mentioned by Hom. and Virg. 
The Cayster is now called Kitchik- Minder, or 
little Mæander, from its wandering course. ] 
Ovid, Met. 2, 253.5, 386.—Mart. 1, 54.— 11. 
-2, 461.—Prirg. G. 1, 384. 

Crpa, now Ceva, a town of modern Pied- 
mont, famous for cheese. Pin. 11, 42. 

Crsenna mountains, now the Cevennes, sepa- 
rating the Arverni from the Helvii, extending 
from the Garonne to the Rhone. Ces. B. G. 


7, 8.— Mela, 2, 5. 

Czxzus, I. a Theban philosopher, one of the 
disciples of Socrates, s.c. 405. He attended 
his learned preceptor in his last moments, and 
distinguished himself by 3 Dialogues which he 
wrote; but more particularly by his Table, 
which contains a beautiful and affecting picture 
of human life, delineated with accuracy of judg- 
ment and great splendor of sentiment. [Some 
critics are of opinion that this little treatise, 
which contains a very pure vein of morality, but 
not in the spirit of the Socratic school, is the 
work of some Stoic, who wished to shew that 
happiness consisted in the practice of virtue. 
No work of antiquity has met with a wider cir- 
culation. It has been translated into almost 
all the modern languages, even into the Arabic. 
The best editions of Cebes are, Schweighaeuser, 
Argent, 12mo. 1806, Thieme, Berol. 8vo. 1810, 
with Germ. notes of great merit. (Schéll, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 2, 346.) II. A philosopher of Cy- 
zicus, who lived in the time of Marcus- Aure- 
Ntus.— Athen. 156.—Garnier, Diss. sur le Ta- 
bleau de Cebes.—Mem. de P Acad. des Inser. &¢. 
49, 455.) 

CesreEnia, a country of Troas witha town of 
the same name, called after the river Cebrenus, 
in the neighbourhood. (CEnone, the daughter 
of the Cebrenus, receives the patronymic of 
eis Ovid, Met. 11, 769.--Stat. Silv. 1, 

2 l. 

CEBRUS, now Zebris, a river falling in a 
southern direction into the Danube, and divid- 
ing Lower from Upper Mesia; [south-east of 
Ratiaria.] 

Cecina, a river near Volaterra in Etruria: 
[at its mouth were the Vada Volaterrana.] 
Mela, 2, 4. 

A. Crecinna, I. a Roman knight in the inte- 
rest of Pompey, who used to breed up young 
swallows, and send them to carry news to his 
friends as messengers. He was a particular 
friend of Cicero, with whom he corresponded. 
Some of his Lezters are still extant in Cic. 
Clin. 10, 24.—Cic. Epist. 15, 66. Orat. 29. 
—II. A scribe of Oct. Cæsar, Cic. ad Att. 
16, 8. 

CrcrõrYa, the original name of Athens, in 
honor of Cecrops, its first founder: [see Athe- 
ne.| The ancients often use this word for At- 
tica, and the Athenians are often called Cecro- 
pide. Zin. 6, 21.—Ovid, Met. 7, 671.—Lu- 
ean, 3, 306.— Plin. 7, 56.— Catull. 62, 79.— Juv. 
S, 186. 
~ Crcr6rIpm, an ancient name of the Athe- 
nians, more particularly applied to those, who 
were dexcended from Cecrops, the founder of 
Athens ; but the title was often conferred as a 
reward for some virtuous action in the field of 


battle. Mn. 6, 21.—Ovid, Met. 7, 671. 
Crcrors, a native of Sais in Egypt, who led | 
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a colony to Attica about 1556 years before the 
Christian era, and reigned over part of the 
country called from him Cecropia : [see the end 
of this article.] He softened and polished the 
rude and uncultivated manners of the inhabi- 
tants, and drew them from the country to inha- 
bit 12 small villages, which he had’ founded. 
He gave them laws and regulations, and intro- 
duced among them the worship of those deities, 
which Egypt held in adoration. He married 
the daughter of Actæus, a Grecian prince, aud 
was deemed the first founder of Athens. He 
taught his subjects to cultivate the olive, and 
instructed them to regard Minerva as the watch- 
ful patroness of their city. He is said to have 
been the first, who raised an altar to Jupiter in 
Greece, and offered him sacrifices. After a 
reign of 50 years, spent in regulating his newly- 
formed kingdom, and polishing the minds of 
his subjects, Cecrops died, leaving 3 daughters, 
Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos. He was suc- 
ceeded by Cranans, a native of the country. 
Some time after, Theseus, one of his successors 
on the throne, formed the 12 villages, which he 
had established, into one city, to which the 
name of Athens was given: (see Athene.) 
Some authors have described Cecrops as a mon- 
ster, half a man, and half a serpent; and this 
fable is explained by the recollection, that he 
was master of 2 languages, the Gr. and Egyp- 
tian; orthat he had the command over 2 coun- 
tries, Egypt and Greece. Others explain it by 
an allusion to the regulations, which Cecrops 
made amongst the inhabitants concerning mar- 
riage and the union of the two sexes. Paus. 1, 
5.—Strabo, 9.—Justin, 2, 6.—-Herod. 8, 44.— 
Apollod. 3, 14.—Ovid, Met. 11, 561.— Hygin. 
166. [According to Raoul-Rochette, Cecrops 
probably belonged to the shepherd-race, driven 
out of Egypt by Sesostris, since his wandering 
into Greece coincides, in point of time, with the 
emigration from the Saitic nome under Saites. 
(Raoul-Roch. Col. Gr. 1, 117.—Jul. Afric. ap. 
Syncell. Chronogr. 61.—Manetho, ap. Joseph. 
c. Ap.1,4.) Muller, however, seeks to throw 
discredit on the whole story of the colony of 
Cecrops, from the silence of Homer on this 
subject, as well as of the Cyclic poets, the logo- 
graphi, and others. Gesch. der Hellen, Stimme 
und Stiidte, 1, 106.) ——II. The 2d of that 
name, was the 7th king of Athens, and the son 
and successor of Erechtheus. He married Me- 
tiadusa, the sister of Daedalus, by whom he had 
Pandio, He reigned 40 years, and died 1307 
B.o. Apollod. 3, 15.—Paus. 1, 5. 

Cxprearis, the name of Diana among the 
Orchomenians, because her images were hung 
on lofty cedars. ] 

Cr1ivo, I. a man killed by Perseus, &ec. 
Ovid, Met. 5, 144. Il. A river of Elis, flow- 
ing into the Alpheus. Strabo, 8.—W/. 7, 133. 

Crianz or CELENE, [a city of Phrygia, in 
the south-west, at the sources of the Marsyas. 
This was a small river which flows into the 
Meander, and which, according to Xen., was 
named after Marsyas, whom Apollo caused. to 
be flayed alive, and whose skin he hung in the 
cave, where the river rises. Cyrus the Younger 
had a palace there, with a park filled with wild 
beasts, where he exercised himself in hunting. 
Within the enclosure of this palace rose the 
Meander, and flowed toeh, the pak; the 
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Marsyas rose in the market-place. ` At the: 
sources of the latter, Xerxes, after his return | 
from Greece, built a palace and citadel. The 
inhabitants of Celene were in after-days carried | 
off by Antiochus Soter to the city of Apamea, 
founded by him a few miles to the south-east, | 
at the confluence of the Marsyas and Meander. 
(Liv. 38, 13—Xen. Anab. 1.) Marsyas is said 
to have contended in a caye in its neighbour- 
hood against Apollo. Herod. 7, 26.—Lucan, 
3, 206.) 

Cerrano, one of the daughters of Atlas, ra- 
vished by Neptune. Ovid, Fast. 4, 173.- 

II. One of the harpies, daughter of Neptune 
and Terra, Æn. 3, 245, III. One of the 
Danaides. Apollod. 2, 1. 

Crxrsa, and Cerra, a town of Noricum, [now 
Cillei.) Phin.3, 24, 

CELENDRÆ, ELENDRIS, and CELENDERIS, & 
colony of the Samians in Cilicia [Trachea, 
south-west of Seleucia, now Kednar.] Lucan, 
8, 259. 

Cerner, I.a man who with Severus under- 
took to rebuild Nero’s palace after the burning 
of Rome. Tacit. Ann, 15, 42. II. A man 
called Fabius, who killed Remus, when he 
leaped over the walls of Rome, by order of Ro- 
mulus. Ovid, Fast. 4, 837.—Plut. Romul. 
IlI. Mutius, a noble youth, to whom Statius 
dedicated a poem. 

CrLirzs, [see Kquites.] 

CELETRUM, a town of Macedonia, [north-east 
of Berea on a lake formed by the river Astreeus. 
Under the Greek empire it was called Castoria. 
Liv. 31, 40.] 

Cxzinus, a king of Eleusis, father to Tripto- 
lemus by Metanira. He gave a kind reception 
to Ceres, who taught his son the cultivation of 
the earth. Firg. G. 1, 165.—Apodlod. 1, 5.— 
Paus.1.14.  [ Hesiod.” Egy. za) “Hy. 423.] 

Crrmus,a man who nursed Jupiter, by whom 
he was greatly esteemed. He was changed into 
a magnet-stone for saying that Jupiter was 
mortal. Ovid, Met. 4, 281. 

Crrsus, [I. Aulus Corn., a celebrated phy- 
sician. His native city is unknown; some 
writers contending for Rome, others for Verona. 
(Fabr. Bibl. Lat. 2, 4. p. 36.) Even his very 
name is partly involved in doubt, some making 
it Aurelius Cornelius Celsus, others Aulus. The 
time, in which he lived, has also been made a 
subject of controversy. One class of writers 
infer from a passage in Colum. (R. R. 1, 1, 14. 
comp. 3, 17, 4. and 4, 8, 1.) that he was born 
in the time of Tiberius, and lived until the reign 
of Trajan. (Schilling, Quest. de Corn. Celsi Vita, 
Lips. 1824, p. 19. 75.) Another class place his 
birth under the reign of Augustus. (Le Clerc, 
Hist. dela Med. 1, 517.—Schulze, Compend. Hist. 
Med. 298.) The most probable opinion is, that 
he lived under Augustus and Tiberius, but 
wrote his works under the latter. Celsus com- 
posed a large work, on the plan, in some mea- 
sure, of an encyclopedia, in which he treated 
of philosophy, jurisprudence, agriculture, and 
medicine, entitled “ De Artibus? Unhappily, 
however, only the 8 books, (from the 6th to the 
14th,) which treat of Medicine, have come down 
to us. The best editions are, Ruhnken, Lugd. 
Bat.1785, Milligan, Lond. 1826.—Roman Lite- 
rature, otherwise so barren of good medical autho- 
rities, can Fs possessing in Celsus one, who, 


judiced to be wonderfully correct. 


for elegance, terseness, learning, good sense, and 
practical information stands unrivalled. Every 
branch of the profession has been treated of by 
him; and it may well be said of him, Nihi? 
quod tetigit, non ornavit. So complete a speci- 
men of professional knowledge, selected bya 
sound judgment, and adorned with philosophy, 
is nowhere else to be met with. As a Roman 
historian said of Homer, that he who can be- 
lieve him to have been born blind, must himself 
be devoid of every sense, So may we venture to 
affirm, respecting Celsus, that he who can sup- 
pose him to have been a mere compiler, and 
never to have practised the art of medicine, 
must be totally destitute of all professional ex- 
perience. His Preface contains an admirable 
exposition of the principles of the different sects, 
which had risen up in medicine before his times 

and in the remaining part of the Ist bk., there 
are many pertinent remarks on the best method 
of preserving the health. In the 2d, which 
treats of the general symptoms and phenomena 
of diseases in general, he has copied freely from 
Hippocr., having, no doubt, discovered, that “to 
copy Nature, was to copy him.” The last part 
of this bk. is devoted to the subject of diet and 
regimen ; and here his views will, with a few 
exceptions, even now be admitted by the unpre- 
Dr. Cullen, 
with all his prejudices against ancient authors, 
allows, that ‘‘in most instances, his judgment, 
if understood well, might be found perhaps to 
be very good.”’—In the 3d bk. he has treated of 
Fevers; and here his distinctions, remarks on 
critical days, and treatment, will be found to be 
particularly deserving of attention. Venesec- 
tion and cold applications to the head are the 
general remedies, which he most approves of, 
and happy would it have been for mankind, if 
the masters of the profession had been content 
to follow this simple plan of treatment, instead 
of being carried away by such specious theories 
as the Gullenian and Brunonian, which all must 
now admit to have introduced very mistaken 
and fatal views of practice. The other parts of 
his work it is unnecessary to go over minutely; 
but we would point out, as particularly valuable, 
his divisions and treatment of ulcers. It is re- 
markable, that no one has treated of diseases of 
the “obscene partes’ with the same precision as 
he has done. The different shades of cuta- 
neous diseases, which are found so difficult to 
define, he has marked with a surprising degree 
of precision. But of the whole work the most 
interesting part, perhaps, is the 7th bk., which 
treats of the operations of surgery. His ac- 
count of those performed on the eye may be 
instanced as particularly excellent. The ope 
rating for couching the cataract is described ix 
much the same manner as it is now performed 
The ancients were not acquainted with the mod 
of extracting. The operation of Lithotomy 
as described by him, though not exactly th 
same as that now generally practised, has, evel 

at the present day, its admirers, among whon 

we may mention the celebrated Dupuytrens, vt 

has revived it at Paris, and considers it te Pos 

sess the advantage over the common plan o 

affording a freer passage to the stone. Mr. Ck 

Bell of London has also operated much in th 

same way on boys, to whom, by the bye, Celsu 


| restricts his practice, Celsus has the merit ¢ 
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being the Ist author, who makes mention of 


> 


_ the application of the Ligature to Arteries for 


stopping hemorrhage. The Ligature is also 
mentioned by Heliod. in a short tract on Ampu- 
tation, (preserved by Nicetas,) by Galen in 
nearly 20 places, by Aëtius, P. Ægineta, Avi- 
cenna, Rhazes, Avenzoar, and Albucasis; so. 
that it cannot with any propriety be called a 
modern invention—In the last bk. he treats 
‘minutely of fractures and dislocations; and 
here, of course, he avails himself of the correct. 
views previously laid down by Hippocr. One 


“may venture to affirm, that, even at the present 


day, he who is thoroughly acquainted with the 


-writings of (Celsus, and has learned to reduce 


his knowledge to practice, will prove a useful 
and distinguished member of his profession. 
II. A Platonic, or, according to others, 
Epicurean, philosopher, who lived towards the 
close of the reign of Hadrian ; famous as one of 
the bitterest enemies of Christianity. From a 
motive of curiosity, or perhaps in order to be 
better able to combat the new religion, Celsus 
caused himself to be initiated into the myste- 
ries of Christianity, and to be received into that 
secret society, which St. Clement of Rome is 
supposed to have founded. (Kesiner, Agape, 
oder der geheime Weltbunde der Christen, &c. 
Jena, 1819, 8vo.) It appears, however, that 
the sincerity of the neophyte was distrusted, 
and that he was refused admittance into the 
higher ceremonies. The discontent, to which 
this gave rise in the breast of Celsus, inflamed 
his resentment against the Christians, and he 
wrote a work against them, entitled “Aandy: 
Abyos, “ A true Discourse,’ in which he em- 
ployed all the resources of his intellect and 
eloquence to paint Christianity as a ridiculous 
and contemptible system, and its followers as a 
sect dangerous to the well being of the state, 
There is no falsehood, to which he has not re- 
course, in order to represent in an untrue light 
the Christian scheme of morals, parody and 
falsify the text of the O. and N. T., and ca- 
Jumniate the character of Jesus Christ and his 
disciples. _He styles Christianity a doctrine 
tending to pervert and corrupt the human race, 
(Asyos Avpusvouevos TOV TOY abooruy Clay, ) and 


‘exhorts the government to extirpate the sect, if 


it wishes to save the empire. The discourse 
itself is lost; but Origen, who xefuted it, ina 
work divided into 8 bks., has given us so com- 
plete an extract from it, that by the aid of this 
we can follow all the principal reasonings of the 
„author. Celsus wrote also a work against Ma- 
gicians and Sorcerers, (Kare Méywy,) cited by 
Origen and Lucian. The latter, who was his 
friend, addressed to him his memoir on Alex- 
ander, the false prophet, in which he extols the 
wisdom of his friend, his love for truth, and 
amiable manners. Schöll, Hist. Lit. Gr.5, i03.] 
ILI. Albinovanus, a friend of Horace, 
warmed against plagiarism, (Epist. 1, 3, 15.) 


.and pleasantly ridiculed (1, 8.) for his foibles. 


Cx.rm, [an ancient race, respecting whom 
various theories have been started. The Greeks, 
observes Adelung, knew little more of this peo- 
ple, except that they dwelt in the west, and 
were uncritical enough to regard all the nations 
of the remote west, from the Viadrus, or Oder, 
to the mouth of the Tagus, as of the Celtic 
xace, The a he adds, enjoyed better 
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means of information, as regarded both the 
origin and language of these various commu- 
nities ; and yet we often find them confounding 
the Iberi, Germans, and Thracians, with the 
Celts. The principal settlement of the Celts 
appears to have been in Gaul. They are sup- 
posed to have migrated originally from Asia, 
and to have passed along the countries lying to 
the south of the Danube. It is probable that, 
on first coming into the west, they occupied the 
whole tract of country from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine; that they were in process of time, how- 
ever, pressed on one side by the Germans, and 
on the other by the Iberians, and compelled to 
confine themselves within the limits of the Ga- 
rumna and Sequana. Whether this gave rise 
to new emigrations, and led to their passing 
into the British islands, and into Spain, must 
remain undecided, Celtic hordes seem, how- 
ever, at varlous times to have passed out in 
quest of new settlements; and in this way we 
may account for the traces of a Celtic popue 
lation in Upper Italy, Pannonia, Illyria, 
and .even Asia Minor. According ‘to some 
writers, however, the barbarians, who made ine 
roads into Italy, and who are generally sup- 
posed to haye been of Celtie origin, were, in 
fact, of the Germanic race. (Pfister, Gesch. der 
Teutschen, p.6.)—The remarks of Dr, Murray, 
relative to the Celts, are somewhat at variance 
with the theory just stated, but are too valuable 
to be omitted. The Celte, observes this writer, 
(Hist. of Europ. Lang. 1, p.6.) were found at 
the dawn.of history in possession of the western 
extremity of Europe. They were discoyered by 
the Roman ambition in Gaul, in a state of dis- 
union and military decline, which speedily 
effected their subjugation, Proofs are not want- 
ing to shew, that they had heen a numerous, 
warlike, and adventurous people. But before 
the approach of Cæsar, and the light of history, 
which accompanied his expeditions, they had 
sunk into that most hopeless of all the states of 
human society,—had acquired the weakness, 
levity, and servile spirit of civilized life, before 
they had attained to any of its political or moral 
improvements. In the west of Gaul, and in 
Britain, there is evidence to presume, that the 
greater part of the population consisted of that 
division of the Celtic race, whose posterity now 
possesses the name of Cymri. But im Ireland 
the population was wholly Celtic, of that original 
stem, which had penetrated, in the earliest ages, 
into Gaul, Spain, and the British islands. The 
ancestors of the Cymri were of Celtic origin, 
as their customs and language sufficiently evince, 
But they had remained nearer to the east, in 
the heart of Europe, while their kindred reached 
the Atlantic Ocean, until the languages of both 
underwent a considerable change. ‘The causes 
of savage war and emigration at length drove 
the Cymri into the west, whence they expelled 
the Celtz, and took possession of Gaul and 
Britain. In these places they were conquered 
by the Romans, and afterwards greatly reduced. 
by the Saxons. After many ages, we find the 
posterity of the Celtz and Cymri form a valu- 
able portion of the British confederation. As 
regards the Celtic and Cymraig languages, the 
same writer observes, that they are more inti- 
mately allied to the dialects of Persia and India 
than the immense distance of time and place 
ç 
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‘would warrant us to believe. The Celtic abounds 
jn very ancient forms of words common at this 
day in Europe and Asia. The Cymraig, or 
ancient British, illustrates the earlier state of 
the Celtic, and, by certain peculiarities in its 
words, unites the Celtic, of which it is a dialect, 
with the Teutonic. The Celtic language, ob- 
serves the same writer, (2, 442.) is an original, 
peculiar, and interesting dialect of the common 
speech of Europe, and the varieties of it now 
spoken are Welsh, Irish, and Erse. In a few 
ages after the conquest of Gaul by Cesar, the 
Celtic tongue was superseded by the Latin. 
The Cornish and Armorican dialects, though 
evidently varieties of the same speech, differ 
materially from the Irish. The inhabitants of 
Hibernia have, from the first ages, spoken a 
dialect of the Celtic peculiar to themselves, dis- 
inguished from the British by the possession of 
a smaller number of words coinciding with the 
Teutonic, and by an indolent and soft species of 
pronunciation, which has extended its influence 
* over the whole vocabulary. Though the ancient 
Gaulish be lost as a language, the words, which re- 
main, clearly shew, that the Celte of Gaul were 
of the British, not Hibernian race. The fact is, 
however, obscured by the radical identity of the 
British and Irish tongues. It is better confirmed, 
that the ancient Scotch, whose descendants are 
now found chiefly in the north of Britain, were an 
Irish colony, which arrived on the western 
coast of this island in the beginning of the 
6th cent. Their language and customs suc- 
ceeded to those of the Britons, whom they dis- 
possessed of a considerable part of the country. 
Niebuhr, (Rom. Hist, 2, 256, Walters transl.) 
starts another hypothesis, which proceeds on 
the supposition, that different races of human 
beings were created originally, and which makes 
the Celtæ one of these, or, in other words, an 
original people of the west, who at the com- 
mencement of their history inhabited the whole 
of Gaul, together with the British isles and a 
great part of Iberia—aAs to the origin of the 
name Ce/te, a diversity of opinion exists. It is 
commonly supposed, that they called themselves 
Gael or Gail, out of which appellation the Greeks 
formed their Karas, and the Romans Galii. 
But Thierry, (Hist. des Gaul. 1. p. xxix.) dedu- 
ces the name from the Gaelic cevfach, or ceilt, 
“ an inhabitant of the forest.’ See Gallia. ] 
CrriBEri, [a people of Spain, brave and 
powerful, who occupied the greater part of the 
interior of Spain. According to Diod. S. (5, 
33.) they were a people composed of 2 nations, 
the Celtæ and Iberi, whence their name. And 
this perhaps was used for distinction’s sake 
from the Celtz beyond the Pyrenees in Gaul. 
Their cavalry were excellent, and fought equally 
on foot and horseback. Niebuhr considers the 
fact far from proved that the Celts of Iberia 
were strangers from Gaul, who had migrated 
into that country. No definite tradition of 
‘this event is, according to him, to be found ; 
not even in Diod. S. This assertion, however, 
is altogether untenable, and is based on the 
strange hypothesis, that different races of hu- 
man. beings were originally created, and that 
mankind did not spring from one common pa- 
rent. Rom. Hist. 2, 256.: see article Celte.] 
They made strong head against the Romans 


and ears when they invaded their | 
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country. Their country, caled Celtiberia, is 

now known by the name of Arragon. Diod, 

S. 6.—Flor. 2, 17—Lucan, 4, 10.—Sil. Ital. 

3, 339.] ; Re 

CxxrYcr, [a people in the south of Lusitania, 
answering now to <Alontejos ; the chief town, 
Pax Julia, now Beja. See Cuneus and Sacrum 
Promontorium. ] 

CELTORÝJ, a people of Gaul, near the Seno- 
nes. [According to Thierry, (Hist. des Gaul 
p. xxi.) the name Celtorii, (Cedt-tor,) signifies, 
“inhabitants of woody mountains.” | 

_[Cema, a mountain of Gaul, forming part of 
the chain of the Alps, now Caié/ole. | 

Cempst, a people of Spain, at the bottom of 
the Pyrenean mountains. Dionys. P. 358. 

Crenxum, a promontory of Euboea, where 
Jupiter Ceneus had an altar raised by Hercules. 
(Ovid, Met. 9, 136.—Thuc. 3, 93.) [It formed 
the extreme point of the island towards the 
north-west. The modern name of this head- 
land is Lithada. | 

Crencure, |I. a harbour of Corinth, on the 
Saronic gulf, whence this city traded with Asia, 
the Cyclades, and Euxine. (Strabo, 8. p. 380.) 
It was about 70 stadia from the city; and the 
road thither appears, from the account of Paus., 
to have been lined with temples and sepulchres. 
Dr. Clarke observes, that the remains at Cen- 
chreæ faithfully correspond with the description 
given by Paus. of the place. Sir W. Gell says 
the place is still called Kenchres. (Itin. of the 
Morea, p. 207.) II. A village of Argolisy 
near the frontiers of Arcadia, south-west of 
Argos. A tumulus was here erected to some 
Argives, killed in a battle with the Spartans. 
Strabo, 8. p. 376.] 

Cencuréis, I. the wife of Cinyras, king of 
Cyprus, or, as others say, of Assyria. Hygin. 
58. [II. A small island off the Spireeum 
Promontorium of Argolis. Plin. 4, 11.] 

Crncurius, [a river of Ionia, near Ephesus 
near Mt. Solmissius, where the Curetes, accord- 
ing to some, concealed and protected Latona 
after her delivery, when she was pursued by the 
power of Juno.) Tacit. Ann. 3, 61. 

Crnespours, a town of Spain, the same as 
Carthago Nova. Polyb. 

Cgntmacnr, [a people of Britain, north of 
the Trinobantes, on the eastern coast, forming 
part of the great nation of the Iceni: see Iceni. } 

Cenoman, a people of Gaul, belonging to 
the Aulerci, and corresponding to the diocese of 
Mans, 

Crnsorss, two magistrates of great autho- 
rity at Rome, first created [a.u.c.312.] Their 
office was to number the people, estimate the 
possessions of every citizen, reform and watch 
over the manners of the people, and regulate the 
taxes. Their power was also extended over 
private families ; they punished irregularity, and 
inspected the management and education of 
the Roman youth. They could inquire into 
the expenses [and moral conduct] of every citi- 
zen, and even degrade a senator from all his 
privileges and honors, if guilty of any extrava- 
gance. This punishment was generally exe- 
cuted in passing over the offender’s name in 
calling the list of the senators. The office of 
public censor was originally exercised by the 
kings. Serv. Tullius, the 6th kiag of Rome, 
first established a census; by which every man 


was obliged to come to‘be registered, and give 
in writing the place of his residence, his name, 
quality, the number of his children, tenants, es- 
tates, and domestics, &c. The ends of the cen- 
sus were very salutary to the Roman republic. 
They knew their own strength, ability to sup- 
port a war, make a levy of troops, or raise a 
tribute. It was required, [at least towards the 
end of the republic, and under the emperors, ] 
that every knight should be possessed of 400,000 
sesterces, [3,229/. sterling,] to enjoy the rights 
and privileges of his order; and a senator was 
entitled to sit in the senate, if he was really 
worth 800,000 sesterces, [between 6 & 7,0007. 
sterling. Augustus raised the senatorial for- 
tune to 1,200,000 sesterces, and supplied the 
deficiency to those, who had not that sum. ] 
This laborious task of numbering and reviewing 
the people, was, after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, one of the duties and privileges of the 
consuls. But when the republic was become 
more powerful, and the number of its citizens 
increased, the consuls were found unable to 
make the census, on account of the multiplicity 
of business. After it had been neglected for 
16 years, 2 new magistrates, called censors, 
were elected. They remained in office for 5 
years, and every 5th year they made a census 
of all the citizens in the Campus Martius, 
offered a solemn sacrifice, and made a lustration 
in the name of all the Roman people. This 
space of time was called a éustrum, and 10 or 
20 years were commonly expressed by 2 or 4 
lustra. After the office of the censors had re- 
mained for some time unaltered, the Romans, 
jealous of their power, abridged the duration of 
their office, and a law was made, a.v.c. 420, 
by Mamercus /Emilius, ordaining that they 
should still be elected every 5 years, but that 
their power should continue only a year anda 
half. After the 2d Punic war, they were al- 
ways chosen from such persons, as had been 
consuls; their office was more honorable, 
though less powerful, than that of the consuls; 
the badges of their office were the same, but the 
censors were not allowed to have lictors to walk 
before them as the consuls. [The sentence of 
the censors only affected the rank and charac- 
ter of persons, and in later times had no other 
effect than that of putting a man to the blush. 
It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision 
of a court of justice, but might be either taken 
off by the next censors, or rendered ineffectual 
by the verdict of a jury, or by the suffrages of 
the Roman people. Sometimes the senate add- 
ed force to the feeble decree of the censors, by 
imposing an additional punishment.] When 
one of the censors died, no one was elected in 
his room till the 5 years were expired, and his 
colleague immediately resigned. This circum- 
stance originated from the death of a censor in 
the lustrum, in which Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, and was ever after deemed an unfortu- 
nate event to the republic. [No one, moreover, 
could be elected censor a 2d time.] The em- 
perors abolished the censors, and took on 
themselves to execute their office, [or gave them 
to other magistrates. ] 

Crnsortnus, I. Ap. CL. was compelled, after 
many servicesto the state, to assume the impe- 
rial purple by the soldiers, by whom he was 
murdered some days after, a. D. 270.—— II. A 
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grammarian and philosopher, who flourished 
about A. D. 238. He wrote a small work, en- 
titled “de die Natali,’ so called because com- 
posed on occasion of the birth-day of his friend 
Cerellius. It has proved of great use to chro- 
nological writers for determining the principal 
periods of ancient events, In this same work 
Censorinus treats of music, religious rites, as- 
tronomy, and other matters. He everywhere 
shews himself to be learned and judicious, and 
to have studied with particular attention the 
writings of the Pythagorean school, and books 
of the Etrurians. His styleis clear and concise, 
though occasionally marked by some terms, 
which are not classical. He wrote also a trea- 
tise on Accents, cited by Cassiodorus, but 
which has not come down to us. Putschius 
erroneously ascribes to Censorinus the fragments 
of a work, which has reached us, “de Natural 
Institutione,” which treats of astronomy, geo- 
metry, music, and versification. These frag- . 
ments are merely printed atthe end of the works 
of Censorinus. The best ed. of Censorinus, 
Havercamp, Lugd. Bat. 1743, 8vo., reprinted 
in 1767, The latest ed., Gruber, Nuremb. 1805, 
Svo. 

coo I. the numbering of the people at 
Rome, performed by the censors, a censeo, “to 
value :” see Censores. II. A god worshipped 
at Rome, the same as Consus. 

CENTAURI, a people of Thessaly, half! men 
and half horses ; the offspring of Centaurus, son 
of Apollo, by Stilbia, daughter of the Peneus. 
According to some, the Centaurs were the fruit 
of Ixio’s adventure with the cloud in the shape 
of Juno, or, as others assert, of the union of 
Centaurus with the mares of Magnesia, This 
fable of the existence of the Centaurs, mon- 
sters supported on the 4 legs of a horse, arises 
from the ancient people of Thessaly having 
tamed horses, and having appeared to their 
neighbours mounted on horseback, a sight very 
uncommon at that time, and which, when at a 
distance, seems only one body, and consequently 
one creature. Some derive the name ġrò row 
xevrey rateous, goading bulls, because they went 
on horseback after their bulls, which had strayed, 
or because they hunted wild bulls with horses, 
Some of the ancients have maintained that 
monsters like the Centaurs can have existed in 
the natural course of things. Plut. (Symp.) 
mentions one seen by Periander, tyrant of Co- 
rinth; and Pliny (7, 3.) says that he saw one 
embalmed in honey, which had been brought 
to Rome from Egypt in the reign of Claudius. 
The battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithe is 
famous in history. Ovid has elegantly de- 
scribed it, and it has also employed the pen of 
Hesiod, Val. Flaccus, &c.; and Paus. says it 
was represented in the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia, and also at Athens, by Phidias and 
Parrhasius according to Pliny (36,5.) The 
origin of this battle was a quarrel at the mar- 
riage of Hippodamia with Pirithous, where the 
Centaurs, intoxicated with wine, behaved with 
rudeness, and even offered violence to the women. 
present. Such an insult irritated Hercules, The- 
seus, and the rest of the Lapithæ, who defended 
the women, wounded and defeated the Centaurs, 
and obliged them to leave their country and retire 
to Arcadia, Here their insolence was a 2d time 
punished by Hercules, who, eo he was going 
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to hint the boar Erymanthus, was kindly enter- 
tained by the Centaur Pholus, who gave him 
wine, which belonged to the rest of the Cen- 
taurs, but had been given to them on condition 
of their treating Hercules with it, whenever he 
passed throngh their territory. They resented 
the liberty, which Hercules took with their wine, 
and attacked him with uncommon fury. The 
hero defended himself with his arrows, and de- 
feated his adversaries, who fled for safety to the 
Centaur Chiro, who had been the preceptor of 
Hercules, and, therefore, they hoped that the 
hero would desist in his presence. Hercules, 
though awed at the sight of Chiro, did not de- 
sist, but in the midst of the engagement, 
wounded his preceptor in the knee, who, in the 
excessive pain, which he suffered, exchanged 
immortality for death. The death of Chiro 
irritated Hercules the more, and the Centaurs 
present were all extirpated by his hand, and 
indeed few escaped the common destruction. 
The most celebrated of the Centaurs were Chiro, 
Burytus, Amycus, Gryneus, Caumas, Lycidas, 
Arneus, Medo, Rhoetus, Pisenor, Mermeros, 
Pholus, &e. Hesiod, Se—Hom. Il. et Od— 
Ovid, Met. 12.— Strabo, 9.— Paus. 5, 10, §e— 
Ælian, V. H. 11, 2.—Apollod. 2, 5, 3.—Ain. 
6, 286.— Hygin. 33. 62.— Pind. Pyth.2. [“ The 
most inquisitive and judicious of the ancient 
antiquarians,’ observes Mitford, (Hist. of 
Greece, 1, 38.) “ appear to have been at a loss 
what to'thinkof the Centaurs. Strabo, (9, p. 439) 
calls them dyeiy rı Dov, a mode of expression 
implying his uncertainty about them, while he 
gives them an epithet, for which no reason ap» 
pears. Hesiod (Se, 184.) and Homer never 
speak of them as a savage race, and seem to 
have known nothing of their equine form, which, 
if not an Egyptian invention, has been found 
out by the ingenuity of later ages. The Schol. 
Hom., indeed, says that, where Nestor, Tl. A. 
268., speaks of the mountain beasts destroyed by 
Theseus, he means the Centaurs; but this in- 
terpretation seems violently far-fetched, and as 
unwarranted as unnecessary, while the meaning 
of the words in their common acceptation 1s 
obvious, and perfectly consonant with every 
account of the state of things in that age. Nor 
does the Schol. seem better founded in sup- 
posing that the Centamrs are intended in I. B. 
743. under the description of hairy wild-beasts 
of Pelion. In the Od. 21, 295. we find the 
Centaur Eurytio, whose very name imports a 
respectable character, mentioned with the ho- 
norable epithet gyaxavros, not likely to be given 
to one of a tribe fit to be deseribed by the gross 
appellation of mountain-beasts and’ hairy sa- 
vages. Pindar, in his 3d, 4th, and 9th Pyth. 
Odes, and 3d Nem, describes the Centaur 
Chiro, as a most paradoxical being, which yet, 
in the 4th Pyth., he has defined im 2 words, 
Gre Isos, a godlike wild-beast’? But even in 
Xenopho’s time, it should seem, the term Cen- 
taur did not of itself discriminate the imaginary 
animal, half man and half horse; for that 
author, willing to particularize such animals, 
never calls them simply Centaurs, but always 
Hippo-Centaurs, Horse-Centaws.”’ Thus far 
Mitford. Knigħt, however, takes a more satis- 
factory view of the matter, (Ing. into the Symb. 
Lang. of Ane. Art and Myth, § \VV.—Class. 
Journ, 25, a horse, he observes, was 
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sacred to: Neptune and the rivers, (Virg. G: 
1, 12:—I. 21, 132.) and employed as a general 
symbol of the waters, on account of a supposed 
affinity, which we do not find that modern na- 
turalists have observed. (Aristot. ap. Eust. in 
Hom. 658, 59.) Hence came the composition 
so frequent. on the Carthaginian coins, of the 
horse with the asterisks of the sun, orthe winged 
disc, and hooded snakes over his back; and 
also the use made of him as an emblematical 
device on the medals of many Gr. cities. The 
Centaur appears to have been the same symbol 
partly humanised; whence the fable of these 
fictitious beings having been begotten on a 
cloud, appears to have been an allegory of the 
same kind. In the ancient bronze, engraved 
in pl. uxxv. of vol. i. of the Select Specimens, 
a figure of one is represented bearing the Cor- 
nucopiæ between Hercules and Aisculapius, the 
powers of destruction and preservation ; so that 
it here manifestly represents the generative or 
productive attribute. A symbolical figure, simi- 
lar to that of the Centaur, occurs among the 
hieroglyphical sculptures of the magnificent 
temple of Isis, at Tentyris in Egypt. (Denon, 
pl. OXXX., n: 2.) On the very ancient coins 
found near the banks of the Strymo in Thrace, 
the equine symbol appears entirely humanised, 
except the feet, which are terminated im the 
hoofs of ahorse. Inan ancient piece of marble- 
sculpture in relief Jupiter is represented reposing 
on the back of a Centaur, who carries a deer 
in his hand; by which singular composition is 
signified, not Jupiter going to hunt, as anti- 
quaries have supposed, (Winckelmann, Monum, 
Antic. ined. No. ti.) but the all-pervading Spirit, 
or supreme active principle, incumbent on the 
waters and producing fertility ; or whatever pro- 
perty or modification of properties the deer was 
meant to signify. It is probable that the lion 
devouring the horse, represents the diurnal heat 
of the sun exhaling the waters; and devouring 
the deer, the same heat withering and putrefying 
the productions of the earth; both of which, 
though immediately destructive, are preparatory 
to reproduction ; for the same fervent rays, 
which scorch and wither, clothe the earth with 
verd@re, and mature all its fruits. As they 
dry up the waters imone season, so they return 
them in another, causing fermentation and pu- 
trefaction, which make one generation of plants 
and animals the means of producing another m 
regular and unceasing progression; and thus 
constitute that varied, yet uniform harmony in 
the succession of causes and effects, which is the 
principle of general order and economy in the 
operations of nature. The same meaning was 
signified by a composition more celebrated in 
poetry, though less frequent in art, of Hercules 
destroying a Centaur. (Compare, on the ge- 
neral principle involved im this explanation, 
Creuzer's Symb. 2, 250.)\—If the elucidation 
here given be correct, the legend respecting the 
Lapithe and Centaurs may have reference’ to 
the draining of some parts of Thessaly by that 
old Pelasgic race. } 

Cenrrrris, [ariver of Armenia Major, flowing 
under the ramparts of Tigranocerta, and falling 
into the Euphrates. The Greeks gave'to it the 
name of Nicephorius, “ which brings victory,” 
probably on account of some battle gained in 
its vicinity during the time of the Syrian kings. 


It separated Armenia from the country of the 
Carduchi, and is now the Kabouhr. Xen. Anab. 
4, 3.—Mannert, 5, 236.) "i 

Cernrrones, [I. a people of Gaul, among the 
Alpes Cottiz, who, along with the Graioceli and 
Caturiges, were defeated by Cesar in several 
engagements: Their chief city was Forum 
Claudii Centronum, now Centron.——II. A 
nation of the same name, placed by Cesar in 
dependence on the Nervii. Some place them in 
the territory of Gaud, others in that of Courtray ; 
their precise situation is unknown. Ces. B. G. 
1, 10. 5, 38 —Pin. 3, 20.] 

Centrum Ceri», [a sea-port town of Etruria, 
north-east of Cære; better known under the 
name of Trajani Portus, that emperor having 
caused a magnificent harbour to be constructed 
there, which Pliny the younger has deseribed in 
one of his Epistles, (6, 31.) Two immense piers 
formed the port, which was semicircular, while 
an island, constructed artificially of immense 
masses of rock brought thither by vessels, and’ 
sunk in the sea, served as a breakwater in 
front, and supported a pharos. The coast being 
very destitute of shelter for vessels of burthen, 
thiswork of Trajan was of great national benefit. 
Previous to Trajans improvements the place 
was very thinly inhabited, and received its 
name from the mean and scanty abodes scat- 
tered here and there along the shore. Cen- 
tumcelle having been destroyed by the Saracens, 
the inhabitants built another town at some dis- 
tance inland, but afterwards they re-occupied 
the site of the old cify, which from that circum- 
stance obtained its’ present name of Civita 
Vecchia. Cramers Ane. Italy, 1, 201.—~Man- 
nert, 9, 373.) 

Crntomvirt, the members of a court of jus- 
tice at Rome. They were originally chosen, 
three’ from the 35 tribes of the people, and 
though 105, they were always called Centumvirs. 
They were afterwards increased to the number 
of 180, and still kept their original name. The 
prætor séntto their tribunal causes of the greatest 
importance, as their knowledge of the law was 
extensive. [They were generally summoned 
by the decemviri, who also presided among them 
in the absence of the prætor. These decemviri 
consisted of 5 senators and 5 equites, and they 
assembled in the Basilice, spacious’ halls built 
around the forum for the administration of jus- 
tice.] Cie. de Or. 1, 38.—Quintil. 4,5. 11 
Pin. Ep. 6, 33. 

CenruRYa, 4 division of the people among the 
Romans, consisting of 100: [see the end of this 
article] At first a century contained 100, as 
its name imported, but not so afterwards. The 
Roman people were’ originally divided into “3 
tribes, and each tribe’ into 10 Curie. [In pro- 
cess of time, the tribes increased to 35, and were 
divided into Rusfice and Urbane, the former 
more honorable: the number of Curis was 
always 30.] Serv. Tulhus made a census; and 
when the return, including the place of habita- 
tion, name, and profession of every citizen, gave 
80,000! men, all able to bear arms, he divided 
them into 6 classes, and each’ class into several 
centuries ot companies of 100 men. The Ist 
class consisted of 80 centuries, 40 of which were 
composed of mew from the age of 45 and up- 
wards, appointed to guard the city. The 40 
others were young men from 17 to 45’ years of 
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| ago, appointed to go to war, and fight the ene- 
i miés of Rome. Their arms were all the same, 
that is, a buckler, cuirass, helmet, cuisses of 
brass, with a sword, lance, and javelin ; and as 
they were of the most illustrious citizens, they 
were called, by way of eminence, Classic, and 
their inferiors, infra classem: To these were 
added 18 centuries of Equites ; in all 98 centu- 
vies. They were to be worth 100,000 asses, or 
| pounds of brass; commonly reckoned equal to 
| 3227. 18s. 4d. sterling; but if we suppose each 
pound of brass to contain 24 asses, as was the 
| case afterwards, it will amount to 77502. The 
2d, 3d, and 4th classes, consisted each of 20 
centuries, 10 of which were composed of the 
more aged, and the others of the younger sort 
of people. To the 2d class were added 2 cen- 
turies of artificers, carpenters, smiths, ke. These 
Livy joins to the first class. To the 4th class 
Dionysius adds 2 centuries of trumpeters, whom 
Livy divides into 3 centuries, and includes 
among the 30 centuries of the 5th class. Their 
arms were a large shield, a spear and javelin ; 
they were to be worth in the 2d class, 75,000 
asses, 1217.; in the 3d, 50,000, 80/.; and inthe 
4th, 25,000, 40/. The 5th class consisted of 30 
centtiries, 3 of which were carpenters by trade, 
and the others of different professions, such as 
were necessary in a camp. They were all armed 
with slings and stones. They were to be worth 
11,000 asses, but, according to Diony., 12,500. 
The 6th class contained only | centuria, com= 
prising the whole body of the poorest citizens, 
called Proletarii, as their only service to the 
state was procreating children. They were also 
called capite censi, as the censor took notice of 
their person, not estate. In the public assem- 
blies in the Campus Martius, at the election of 
public magistrates, or at the trial of capital 
erimes, the people gave their vote by centuries, 
whence the assembly was called comitia centu- 
riata: In these public assemblies, which were 
convened only by the consuls at the permis- 
sion of the senate, or by the dictator, in the ab- 
sence of the consuls, some of the people appeared 
under arms, for fear of an attack from some fo- 
reign enemy. When a law was proposed in the 
public assemblies, its necessity was explained, and 
the advantages, which it would produce to the 
state, were enlarged on in an harangue ; after 
which it was exposed in the most conspicuous 
parts of the city 3 market days, that the people 
might see and consider. Exposing it to public 
view was called proponere legem, and explaining 
it promulgare legem. We, whomerely proposed 
it, wus called Zator legis; and he, who dwelt on 
its importance and utility, and wished it to be 
enforced, was called auctor legis. When the 
assembly was to be held, the auguries were con- 
sulted by the consul, who after haranguing the 
people, and reminding them to have in view the 
good of the republic, dismissed them to their re- 
spective centuries, that their votes might be 
gathered. They gave their votes viva voce, till | 
the year of Rome a.u.c. 615, when they changed 
the custom, and gave their approbation or dis- 
approbation by ballots thrown into an wn. If 
the lst class was unanimous, the others were 
not consulted, as the first was superior to all 
the others im number; but if they were not 


unanimous, they proceeded to consult the rest, 
and the majority decided the question. This 
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advantage of the lst class gave offence to the 
rest; and it was afterwards settled, that one 
class of the 6 should be drawn by lot, to give its 
votes first, without regard to rank or priority. 
After all the votes had been gathered, the consul 
declared aloud, that the law, which had been 
proposed, was duly and constitutionally approved. 
The same ceremonies were observed in the elec- 
tion of consuls, preetors, &e. The whole number 
of centuries was, according to Livy, 191; and, 
according to Dionys., 193, See Comitia. The 
word Centuria is also applied to a subdivision 
of one ofthe Roman legions. See Legio. [With 
regard to the purpose of the Servian constitution, 
observes Nieb. (Rom. Hist. 1, 373.) to impart 
an equal share in the consular government to 
the plebeians, every one may frame surmises at 
pleasure; that it granted to them the right of tak- 
ing part in elections and in legislation, is known 
to all. Servius would have communicated these 
rights in the simplest manner, by following the 
same method, whereby in feudal states the com- 
mons obtained a station alongside of the barons, 
and by ordaining that all national concerns 
should be brought both before the council of the 
burghers, and that of the commonalty, and that 
the decree of the one should not have force with- 
out the approval of the other, and should be made 
null by its rejection. This was the footing the 
plebeian tribes subsequently stood on for some 
time in relation to the curie; not, however, until 
the ties of an amicable intercourse between the 
2 orders had already become so manifold, that 
their tranquillity was no longer troubled except 
by a few very wrong-headed incendiaries: nor 
until they had recognised the necessity of labor- 
ing for the good of their common country, con- 
formably to the institutions, which actually 
existed. Ifthe curiæ and tribes had been set up 
over against each other from the beginning, 
they would have torn the state asunder; and it 
was to accomplish its perfect union that the cen- 
turies were devised by Servius. For in them he 
collected the patricians and their clients together 
with the plebeians; and along with all these, 
that new class of their fellow-countrymen, which 
had arisen from bestowing the Roman franchise 
on the inhabitants of other towns, the munici- 
pals: so that nobody could in any manner of 
way account himself among the Romans, with- 
out having some place or other, though, indeed, 
it might often be an utterly insignificant one in 
this great assembly. The preponderance in it, 
nay, the whole power, lay with the plebs; yet 
without exciting ill-will, because no one was ex- 
cluded; and without provoking opposition, be- 
cause it did not decide by itself, but stood on an 


- equipoise with the curiæ. This institution of the 


centuries has thrown that of the tribes completely 
into the shade ; through the former alone has 
the name of king Servius maintained its renown 
to our days. So likewise it has long and uni- 
yersally passed for a settled point, that this is un- 
derstood with more certainty and on better grounds 
than any other part of the Roman constitution ; 
because it is described by Dionys. and Livy, and 
that description is couched in numbers: and 
only a very few, who saw more clearly, have 
ventured to pronounce that at all events these 
representations were not suitable to the times, 
of which we have a contemporary history. At 
present this is ae one contested in the main ; 
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and since a far more authentic record has come ` 


to light, the errors common to the 2 historians, 
or peculiar to each, may be satisfactorily pointed 
out. Neither of them can have been acquainted 
with the account contained in the commentaries, 
which were ascribed to the king himself; each 
has written from very different, and very defec- 
tive reports: as to Cic.’s, the only reason that 
indisposes us to believe its being derived imme- 
diately from the authentic source, is, because 
erudition of this sort was not in his way; else 
his statements are exceedingly accurate, and 
may be fully depended on, The mistakes of 
the 2 historians need not surprise us ; since they 
had not to give an account of an existing insti- 
tution, nor even of one, that had been recently 
changed, but of one, that had long since passed 
away. Livy says expressly, that it had nothing 
in common with the constitution of the centuries 
in his days; and this too is the very reason why 
he describes it, as he does the ancient tactics on 
occasion of the Latin war. A variety of other 
accounts must have been current, containing still 
greater discrepancies, since Pliny takes 110,000 
asses to be the limit for the property of the Ist 
class, Gellius 125,000; numbers, which can 
neither be regarded as blunders in the MSS., 
nor as slips of memory in the writers. Both the 
historians are guilty of a mistake in confound- 
ing the burghers with the commonalty, and 
thus imagining that the same people, a people in 
which up to this time perfect equality had pre- 
vailed, was now classed according to property in 
such a manner, that all the power fell into the 
hands of the rich, though encumbered with no 
slight burthens. Dionysius adds another error 
to this, in considering the 18 equestrian cen- 
turies, which had the Ist rank in the constitu- 
tion of Servius, as a timocratical institution. It 
is the principle of an aristocracy to maintain a 
perfect equality within its own body; the poorest 
and obscurest nobile of Venice, into whose family 
no office of dignity had come for centuries, was 
esteemed in the great council as the equal of 
those, whose wealth and name surrounded them 
with splendor. A government formed like the 
Roman by a large body of houses, was a com- 
plete democracy within itself, just as much so as 
that af a canton, in which the population is not 
more numerous: an aristocracy it was solely in 
its relation to the commonalty. This was mis- 
understood by Dionys. and Livy: no change 
was made by Servius in this equality of the an- 
cient burghers; his timocracy only affected those, 
who stood entirely without the pale of that body, 
or those who, at the utmost, were attached to it, 
but far from partaking in the same equality. 
Servius admitted into his comitia the 6 eques- 
trian centuries established by L. Tarquinius ; 
they received the name of the 6 suffragia: and 
these, therefore, comprised all the patricians, 
among whom it is not conceivable that in this 
constitution, any more than in the earlier, there 
should have existed any distinction adapted to the 
scale of their property. Livy, who forgot, it is true, 
that Tarquinius had instituted the 6 centuries, 
distinguishes them very correctly from the 12, 
which were added by Servius; out of the prin- 
cipal men in the state, as he says; he ought to 
have said, in the commonalty ; for the patricians 
were comprehended in the 6 suffragia, and none 
| of them could be admitted into the 12 centuries. 
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Dionysius, therefore, should have confined him- 
self to these 12 centuries, when he conceived that 
Servius had chosen the knights out of the richest 
and most illustrious families; which notion he 
inconsiderately extends to all the 18, mistaking 
the rights and conditions of the 6 suffragia.— 
The prevalent opinion, that the equestrian rank 
from the beginning wasessentially identified with 
great wealth, and yet that all the knights were 
furnished with horses by the state, and had a 
yearly rent assigned for their keep, not only 
charges the Roman laws with senselessness as 
well as injustice, but also overlooks Livy’s ex- 
press remark, which follows close on his account 
of the advantages enjoyed by the knights, that 
all these burthens were shifted from the poor on 
the rich. See Equites.] 

Crenruripa, (es, or æ, arum,) now Centorpu, 
a town of Sicily, [on the eastern shore, near 
Catana.) Cic. Ferr. 4, 23.—lItal. 14, 205.— 
Plin. 3,8. 

Cros, [an island of the Aigean, one of the 
Cyclades, opposite the promontory of Sunium in 
Attica; famed for its fertility and rich pastures, 
Pliny writes, that it had been torn from Eubæa, 
(4, 12.) and was once 500 stadia in length, but 
nearly 4 parts were carried away by the sea on 
the side of Beotia. Herod. states, that it was 
an Ionian colony peopled from Attica, and fur- 
nished a few ships both at Artemisium and 
Salamis, (8, 1.) From this island, as Varro re- 
ports, a greater degree of elegance was introduced 
in female dress. (Péin./.c.) It once possessed 
4 towns ; named Iulis, Carthæa, Coressia, and 
Pæessa ; but in Strabo’s time only the 2 former 
remained, the population of the others having 
been transferred to them. Tulis was the birth- 
place of Simonides, and is probably represented 
by the modern Zea, which gives its name to the 
island, The laws of this town are said to have 
decreed that every man, on reaching his 60th 
year, should destroy himself by poison, in order 
to leave to others asufficient maintenance. This 
ordinance is said to have been promulgated, when 
the town was besieged by the Athenians. Strabo, 
10. p. 486.—Ælian, V. H.3,37.] 

[CeruXim, and TRIÆORUM PROMONTORIUM, 
a promontory of Africa, at the commencement 
of the Syrtis Major, now Canan, or Cupe 
Meserate.| 

CxpHa.epfon, a town of Sicily, near the river 
Himera, Pin. 3. 8.—Cic. Verr. 2, 52. 

CEPHALENYA, [an island in the Ionian sea, 
south-west of Ithaca, from which it is separated 
by a strait of 6 miles, now Cefalonia, forming one 
of the 7 Ionian islands. Strabo asserts that it was 
about 300 stadia in circuit, or 38 miles, (10. p. 
456.) Pliny, 44 miles, (4, 12.) but both are very far 
short of the real measurement, which is little 
less than 120 miles. The more ancient name 
of this large island was Samos, as we learn from 
Hom. (Od. 4, 671.) But the poet elsewhere 
speaks of the Cephalenians as the subjects of 
Ulysses, (X. 2,631.) Allthe writers of antiquity 
agree in deriving the name of Cephalenia 
from Cephalus, who settled here after his expedi- 
tion against the Teleboz, in which he was as- 
sisted by Amphitryo. (Strabo, l. e.) The Ce- 
phalenians did not share in the glory of the vic- 
tory of Salamis, but one of their cities sent a 
few soldiers to Platæa, (Herod. 9,28.) Prior 
to the Peloponnesian war the whole island was 
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conquered by an Athenian fleet commanded by 
Tolmides, Diod. S. 11, But its subjugation 
does not appear to have been permanent; since 
Thuc. mentions, that towards the commence- 
ment of the war it was brought under the do- 
minion of Athens, without a struggle, by a fleet 
of 100 triremes. (2,30.) There were 4 cities 
in the island, Palle, or Pale, Cranii, Same, and 
Proni. Besides these well-known cities, Steph. 
B. assigns to Cephalenia a town called Taphos, 
of which some remains are said to exist near the 
modern village of Taphios, on the western coast 
of the island. (Dodwell’s Tour, 1,75.) Strabo 
reports, that towards the close of the Roman 
republic, C. Antonius, the colleague of Cic. in his 
consulship, resided in Cephalenia, during his 
exile, and acquired such an influence over the in- 
habitants, that he appeared to have the direction 
of the whole island. He had projected the foun- 
dation of a new city, but the work was never 
executed. Sér‘abo, 10. p. 455.] 

CEPHXLO, a Greek of Ionia, who wrote a 
History of Troy, besides an Epitome of Uniwersal 
History from the Age of Ninus to Alexander, 
which he divided into 9 books, inscribed with the 
name of the nine Muses. He affected not to 
know the place of his birth, expecting it would 
be disputed like Homer’s. He lived in the reign 
of Hadrian. 

Cxpuixus, son of Deioneus, king of Thes- 
saly, by Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, mar- 
ried Procris, daughter of Erechtheus, king of 
Athens. Aurora fell in love with him, and 
carried him away; but he refused to listen to 
her addresses, and was impatient to return to 
Procris. The goddess sent him back; and to 
try the fidelity of his wife, she made him put 
on a different form, and he arrived at the house 
of Procris in the habit of a merchant. Procris 
was deaf to every offer; but she suffered herself 
to be seduced by the gold of this stranger, who 
discovered himself the very moment, when Pro- 
cris had yielded up her virtue. This circum- 
stance soshamed Procris, that she fled from 
her husband, and devoted herself to hunting in 
the island of Euboea, where she was admitted 
among the attendants of Diana, who presented 
her with a dog always sure of his prey, and a 
dart which never missed its aim, and always re- 
turned to the hands of its mistress of its own 
accord. Some say that the dog was a present 
from Minos, because Procris had cured his 
wounds. After this, Procris returned in dis- 
guise to Cephalus, who was willing to dis- 
grace himself by some unnatural concessions to 
obtain the dog and dart of Procris. Procris 
discovered herself at the moment, when Cepha- 
lus shewed himself faithless, and a reconcilia 
tion was easily made between them. They 
loved one another with more tenderness than 
before, and Cephalus received from his wife the 
presents of Diana. As he was particularly fond 
of hunting, he every morning early repaired to 
the woods, and after much toil and fatigue, laid 
himself down in the cool shade, and earnestly 
called for Aura, or the refreshing breeze. This 
ambiguous word was mistaken for the name of 
a mistress ; and some informer reported to the 
jealous Procris, that Cephalus daily paid a visit 
to a mistress, whose name was Aura. Procris 
too readily believed the information, and secretly 
followed her husband into the woods. Accord- 
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ing to his daily custom, Cephalug retired to the 
cool, and called after Aura. At the name of 
Aura, Procris eagerly lifted up her head to see 
her expected rival. Her motion occasioned a 
rustling among the leaves of the bush, which 
concealed her; and as Cephalus listened, he 


thought it to be a wild beast, and let fly his un- | 


erring dart. Procris was struck to the heart, 
and instantly expired in the arms of her hus- 
band, confessing that ill-grounded jealousy was 
the cause of her death. | After this unfortunate 
event, Cephalus fled to Amphitryo, who made 
him governor of the island, which from him was 
named Cephalonia or Cephalenia.] According 
to Apollodorus, there were 2 persons of the 
name of Cephalus; one, son of Mercury and 
Herse, carried away by Aurora, with whom he 
dwelt in Syria, and by whom he had a son 
called Tithonus. The other married Procris, 
and was the cause of the tragical events men- 
tioned above. Ovid, Met. 7, 26—Hygin. 189. 
—Apollod, 3, 15. 

CrrnEnss, I, an ancient name of the Per- 
sians. Herod. 7, 61——II. A name of the 
Ethiopians, from Cepheus, one of their kings. 
Ovid, Met. 5,1. 

Crruuvs, I. a king of Authiopia, father of 
Andromeda, by Cassiope; one of the Argo- 
nauts, changed into a constellation after his 
death. Ovid, Met. 4, 669.5, 12.— Paws, 4,35. 
8, 4.—Apollodorus mentions one son, son of 
Aleüs, and another, son of Belus. The former 
he makes king of Tegea, and father of Sterope; 
and says, that he, with his 12 sons, assisted 
Hercules in a war against Hippocoo; where the 
were killed. The latter he calls king of Æthi- 
opia, and father of Andromeda. II. A son 
of Lycurgus, present at the chase of the Caly- 
donian boar. <Apollod.1, 8. 

CeruisYa, a part of Attica, through which 
the Cephisus flows. Plin. 4, 7. 

CEPATSIXDES, a patronymic of Eteocles, son 
of Andreus and Evippe; from the supposition 
of his being the son of the Cephisus. Paus. 
9, 34. 

Crrnisvus and Crpurssus, I. a celebrated 
river of Greece, which rises at Lilæa in Phocis, 
and after passing at the north of Delphi and 
Mt. Parnassus, enters Boeotia, where it flows 
into'the lake Copais. The Graces were parti- 
cularly fond of thisriver, whence they are called 
the goddesses of the Cephisus. [Hesiod coim- 
pared this river to’ a serpent, from the many si- 
nuosities of its course, (ap. Strab. 9. p. 424.) 
The modern name is Mauro Potamo: IT. A 
river of Attica, generally distinguished by the 
name of Atticus, to prevent its bemg confounded 
with the Cephissus, which flowed near Eleusis: 
Strabo, (9. p.400.) affirms that it took its source 
near the demus of Trinemeis, and, after flowing 
through the Attic plains, and’ passing under the 
long walls, discharged itself into the sea near 
Phalerum: he adds, that in summer it was 
nearly dry. In the G@dipus Col. (685.) it is des 
scribed however as a perennial stream ——I1T, 
A river running near Eleusis: According to Sir 
W. Gell, (Hin. 34.) it is divided at present into 
many small branches, and often inundates the 
plain in its vicinity. IV. A river of Argolis, 
flowing into the Inachus.—-V, A river in the 
island of Salamis. Sirabo, 9. p. 424.] 

Cerio or ieee SeRvinivs, a Roman consul, 
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who put at end to the war im Spain. He'took ` 
| gold from a temple, and for that sacrilege the 
rest of his life was always’ unfortunate. He 
| was conquered by the Cimbrians ; his goods: 

were publicly confiscated; and he died at last 
| in prison. sipi 
Crramicus, [I. now Keramo, a bay of Caria, 
north of the peninsula of Doris, receiving’ its’ 
| name from the city of Ceramus in its vicinity. 
( Plin. 5, 29..——II. One of the most consider _ 
able and important parts of the city of Athens. 
Its name’ was derived from the hero Ceramus, 
(Paus: 1, 3.) or perhaps from some’ potteries, 
formerly situated there. (Herod. 5, 88.—Suid. 
v. Kegacis-) It included probably the Argoa, 
the Stoa Basilios, and the Pecile, as well as 
various other temples and publie buildings, 
‘Antiquaries are not decided as to the general 
extent and direction of this part of the ancient 
city, since searcely any trace remains of its mos . 
numents and edifices; but we may certainly 
| conclude, from their researches and observations, 
that it lay entirely on the south side of the acro- 
polis. (Leake’s Topogr: of Ath. 101.) In this 
direction it must have been limited by the city- 
walls, which, as we know, came close to the 
fountain’ Callirrhoe or Enneacrunos. (Thue. 2, 
15.) The breadth of the Ceramicus, according 
ito Mr. Hawkins, being thus confined on one 
side by the walls of the city, and on the other 
by the buildings immediately under the acro~ 
polis, could not have exceeded one half of its 
length. It wasdivided into the outer and inner — 
Ceramicus. The former was without the walls, 
and contained the tombs of those, who had fallen’ 
in battle; and were buried at the’public expense. 
(Schol. Aristoph: Eq. 772.—Plut. Syll—Hesych. 
v. Kegaeizos.) From Plut: it appears that the 
communication from the one Ceramicus to the 
other was by the gate Dipylum. Hawkins's Tos 
pogr. of Ath., in Walp. Mem, 485.—Cramer’s 
Ane, Gr. 2, 3V5. | 

Crrimus, [a town of Caria, a short distance’ 
east of Halicarnassus, now Keramo. : 

Crrisus, wntis, [a city of Pontus, on the’ 
sea-coast, south-west of Trapezus ; founded by 
a colony from Sinope in Paphlagonia, to which 
it paid a yearly tribute. Pharnaces greatly im- 
prored it, and gave to it thename of Pharnacia. 
Hence, according to Pliny, Lucullus first brought 
cherries into Italy, a-v.c. 680, which were in- 
troduced 120. years after into Britain. Hence 
the Latin cerasa, cherries. According to Four- 
nefort, the country is hilly, and the hills covered 
with forests, im which cherry-trees grow natu- 
rally. Itisnow Kerasoun. Marcell, 22, V3.— 
Plin. 15, 25\—Mela, 1, 19.] 

Cxraunir, [Montes; a chain of mountains 
stretching along the coast of northern Epirus, 
and forming’ part of the boundary between it 
and Illyricum. That portion of the chain, 
which extended beyond Oricum, formed’ a bold 
promontory, and was termed Acroceraunia, 
CAxgoxegudne,) from its summits, (Zxec,) being 
often struck by lightning, (xegauvvis.) The mo- 
dern name for the’ Ceraunian range is Monte 
Chimarra, and that of the Acroceraunian pro- 
montory is Cape: Linguetta. The Gr. and Lat. 
poets are full of allusions: to this dangerous 
shore. (Apol. Rh. 4, 1216.—Lycophr. 1016. 
Ain. 3; 506.—Hor. Od. 1,3, 19) Tt was 
much dreaded by the mariners of antiquity, from 
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the belief that the mountains attracted storms: 
Augustus narrowly escaped shipwreck here, 
when returning from Actium. ] 

Cxrsirvs, a dog of Pluto, the fruit of Echid- 
na’s union with Typho. [See the end of this 
article.] He had 50 heads according to He- 
siod, and 3 according to other mythologists. 
He was stationed at the entrance of hell, as a 
watchful keeper, to prevent the living from en- 
tering the infernal regions, and the dead from 
- escaping from their confinement. It was usual 
for those heroes, who in their lifetime visited 
Pluto’s kingdom, to appease the barking mouths 
of Cerberus with a cake. Orpheus lulled him 
to sleep with his lyre; and Hercules dragged 
him from hell, when he went to redeem Alceste. 
{The poets differ in their descriptions of this 
fabled animal. Hesiod (T>. 312.) assigns him 
50 heads, as already remarked, ziva revenzoveu- 
zéonyoy. Soph. (Track. 1114.) styles him ”Asdov 
Teingayoy cxbhukes and in this last account, the 
Lat. poets generally coincide. Horace, how- 
ever, calls him bed/ua centiceps, (Od. 2, 13, 34.) 
either by poetic amplification, or else in accord- 
ance with some Gr. authority. Compare Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 678. ó Kiay roð "Amou os gu tzo- 
riv 2s@#24s. Champollion traces a curious ana- 
logy between the Egyptian and Gr. mythology 
in respect to the dog of Hades. “ Le voisinage 
du séjour du suprême- juge de YAmenthi est an- 
noncé par un piédestal, sur lequel se repose un 
animal monstrueux, mais dont les formes sont 
si déterminées qu’on ne peut y méconnaitre un 
hippopotame, amphibie redoutable, dont les ca- 
vernes du Nil renfermaient un grand nombre. 
Ici c'est Vhippopotame femelle, qui, dans les ta- 
bleaux astronomiques de Thèbes et d’Esnéh, 
occupe dans le ciel même la place, que les Grecs 
ont donnée à la grand’ ourse. Cette constella- 
tion était nommée le Chien de Typhon par les 
Egyptiens, et sa présence dans P Amenthi, 
(Venfer,) ne laisse pas douter que cet animal ne 
soit le type du chien Cerbére, qui, selon les 
mythes Grees, gardait entrée du palais d’Adeés.” 
Champollion le Jeune. “ Expl. de la Principale 
Scène peinte dans des Papyrus Funéraires Egyp- 
tiens” Bulletin des Sciences Hist. &c. 4, 351.] 

Crrcasorum, a town of Egypt, where the 
Nile divides itself into the Pelusian and Canopic 
mouths. Herod. 2, 15. [See Nilus. It is 
thought to answer to: the modern Fksas, or Al 
Achsas. D’ Anville, Mem. sur P Egypte, p. 73. 
—Edrisii Africa, p. 426.] 

Crrc¥na and Cercrnna, a small island of 
the Mediterranean, near the smaller Syrtis, on 
the coast of Africa [now Kerkeni.] Tacit. Ann. 
1, 53.—Liv. 33, 48. 

Crercinium, [a town of Macedonia, west of 
Amphipolis, at the mouth of the river Pontus, 
on a lake called Cercinitis palus. Liv. 31, 41.) 

Crrcopes, a people of Ephesus, made pri- 
soners by Hercules. Apollod. 2, 6. II. The 
inhabitants of the island Pithecusa, changed 
into monkeys on account of their dishonesty.— 
Ovid, Met. 14,91. [See Pithecusa.] 

Cerc¥o and Cercytnes, a king of Eleu- 
sis, son of Neptune, or, according to others, 
of Vulcan. He obliged all strangers to 
wrestle with him; and, as he was a dexterous 
wrestler, they were easily conquered, and put to 
death. After many cruelties, he challenged 
Theseus in wrestling, was conquered, and put to 


death by his antagonist. His daughter, Alope, 
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‘was loved by Neptune, by whom she had a 


child. Cercyo exposed the child, called Hippo- 
thoo; but he was preserved, and placed on his 
erandfather’s throne by Theseus. Ovid, Met. 
7, 439.—Hygin. 187 —Plut. Thes—Paus. 1, 
5, 39. 

Crrc¥ra, [see Corcyra.] 

CEREALYA, festivals in honor of Ceres; first 
instituted at Rome by Memmius the edile, and 
celebrated on 19th April; persons in mourning 
were not permitted to appear at the celebration ; 
therefore they were not observed after the battle 
ofCanne. They are the same as the Thesmo- 
phoria of the Greeks: see Thesmophoria, 

Certs, the goddess of corn and harvests, 
daughter of Saturn and Vesta: [see the end of 
this article.] She had a daughter by Jupiter, 
whom she called Pherephatta, fruit-bearing, 
and afterwards Proserpina. This daughter was 
carried away by Pluto, as she was gathering 
flowers in the plains near Enna. The rape of 
Proserpina was grievous to Ceres, who sought 
her all over Sicily, and when night came, she 
lighted 2 torches im the flames of Mt. Adtna, to 
continue her search by night all over the world, 
She at last found her veil near the fountain 
Cyane : but no intelligence could be received of 
the place of her concealment, till at last the 
nymph Arethusa informed her that her daugh- 
ter had been carried away by Pluto. No sooner 
had Ceres heard this, than she flew to heaven 
with her chariot drawn by 2 dragons, and de= 
manded of Jupiter the restoration of her daugh- 
ter, The endeavors of Jupiter to soften her, by 
representing Pluto as a powerful god to be- 
come her son-in-law, proved fruitless ; and the 
restoration was granted, provided Proserpina 
had not eaten anything im the kingdom of 
Pluto. Ceres om this repaired to Pluto, but 
Proserpina had eaten the grains of a pomegra- 
nate, which she had gathered, as they walked 
over the Elysian fields, and Ascalaphus, the 
only one who had seen her, discovered it to 
make his court to Pluto. The return of Pro- 
serpina on earth was therefore impracticable ; 
but Ascalaphus, for his unsolicited information, 
was changed into an owl: (see Ascalaphus.) 
The grief of Ceres for the loss of her daughter 
was so great, that Jupiter granted Proserpina 
to pass 6 months with her mother, and the rest 
of the year with Pluto. During the inquiries of 
Ceres for her daughter, the cultivation of the 
earth was neglected, and the ground became 
barren ; therefore, to repair the loss, which man- 
kind had suffered by her absence, the goddess 
went to Attica, which was become the most de- 
solate country in the world, and instructed 
Triptolemus of Eleusis in every thing, which 
concerned agriculture. She taught him how 
to plough the ground, sow and reap the corn, 
make bread, and take particular care of fruit- 
trees. After these instructions, she gave to 
him her chariot, and commanded him to travel 
all over the world, and communicate his know- 
ledge of agriculture to the rude inhabitants, 
who hitherto lived on acorns and the roots of 
the earth. (SeeTriptolemus.) Her beneficence 
to mankind made Ceres respected. Sicily was 
supposed to be the favorite retreat of the god- 
dess, and Divd. S. says, that she and her 
daughter made their first appearance to man- 
kind im Sicily, which Pluto received as a nup- 
tial dowry from Jupiter, Ta K married Pro- 
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serpina. The Sicilians made a yearly sacrifice 
to Ceres, every man according to his abilities ; 
and the fountain of Cyane, through which 
Pluto opened himself a passage with his trident, 
when carrying away Proserpina, was publicly 
honored with an offering of bulls, and the blood 
of the victims was shed in the waters of the 
fountain. Besides these, other ceremonies were 
observed in honor of the goddesses, who had so 
peculiarly favored the island. The commemo- 
ration of the rape was celebrated about the be- 
ginning of the harvest, and the search of Ceres 
at the time when corn is sown in the earth. 
The latter festival continued 6 successive days ; 
and during the celebration, the votaries of Ceres 
made use of some free and wanton expressions, 
as that language had made the goddess smile, 
while melancholy for the loss of her daughter. 
Attica, which had been so eminently distin- 
guished by the goddess, gratefully remembered 
her favors in the celebration of the Kleusinian 
mysteries. (See Eleusinia.) Ceres also per- 
formed the duties of a legislator, and the Sici- 
lians found the advantages of her salutary laws ; 
hence her surname of Thesmophora, She is 
the same as the Isis of the Egyptians, and her 
worship, it is said, was first brought into Greece 
by Erechtheus. She met with different adven- 
tures, when she travelled over the earth, and 
the impudence of Stellio was severely punished. 
To avoid the importunities of Neptune she 
changed herself into a mare ; but the god took 
advantage of her metamorphosis, and from 
their union arose the horse Ario: (see Ario.) 
The birth of this monster so offended Ceres, 
that she withdrew herself from the sight of 
mankind; and the earth would have perished 
for want of her assistance, had not Pan dis- 
covered her in Arcadia, and given information 
of it to Jupiter. The Parcee were sent by the 
god to comfort her, and at their persuasion she 
returned to Sicily, where her statues represented 
her veiled in black, with the head of a horse, 
and holding a dove in one hand, and in the 
other a dolphin. In their sacrifices, the an- 
cients offered to Ceres a pregnant sow, as that 
animal often injures and destroys the produc- 
tions of the earth. While the corn was yet in 
grass, they offered to her a ram, after the victim 
had been led 3 times round the field. Ceres 
was represented with a garland of ears of corn 
on her head, holding in one hand a lighted 
torch, and in the other a poppy, which was sa- 
cred to her. She appears as a country-woman 
mounted on the back of an ox, and carrying a 
basket on her left arm, and helding a hoe; and 
sometimes she rides in a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. She was supposed to be the 
same as Rhea, Tellus, Cybele, Bona Dea, Bere- 
cynthia, &c. The Romans paid her great ado- 
ration, and her festivals were yearly celebrated 
by the Roman matrons in the month of April, 
during 8 days. These matrons abstained during 
several days from the use of wine, and carnal 
enjoyment. They always bore lighted torches, 
in commemoration of the goddess; and who- 
ever came to these festivals without a previous 
initiation, was punished with death. Ceres is 
metaphorically called bread and corn, as the 
word Bacchus is sometimes used to signify wine. 
Apollod. 1, 5. 2, 1. 3, 12. 14.— Paus. 1, 31. 
2, 34,3, 23.8,25, &.—Diod. S.1, &c.— Hesiod, 
Lh—Ovid, Fast. 4, 417, Met, 7, 8, &.— Claud, 
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de Rapt: Prosi—Cic. Verr—Callim. in Cer— 
Liv. 29, 31.— Stat. Theb. 12.—Dionys. H,1, 33. 
Hygin. P. A. 2. [Ceres, observes Knight, was 
called by the Greeks AHMHTHP, that is, ‘ Mo- 
ther Earth,” (Diod. S. 1, 12.) and though the 
meaning of her Lat. name be not quite so ob- 
vious, it is in reality the same, the Roman C 
being originally the same letter, both in figure 
and power, as the Greek T, which was often 
employed as a mere guttural aspirate, especially 
in the old Æolic dialect, from which the Latin 
is principally derived. (Compare Knight on the 
Gr. Alphabet, p. 4.) The hissing termination, 
too, in the S belonged to the same: wherefore 
the word, which the Attics and Ionians wrote 
EPA, EPE, or ‘HPH, would naturally be written 
TEPEZ by the old Avolics; the Greeks always 
accommodating their orthography to their pro- 
nunciation ; and not, like the English and 
French, encumbering their words with a number 
of useless letters. Ceres, however, was not a 
personification of the brute matter, which com- 
posed the earth, but of the passive productive 
principle supposed to pervade it, (Ovid, Fast. 
1, 673.—Virg. G. 2, 324.) which, joined to the 
active, was held to be the cause of the organi- 
zation and animation of its substance; from 
whence arose her other Greek name AHQ, “ the 
inventress.” She is mentioned by Virg. (Z. e.) 
as the wife of the omnipotent Father, Æther, 
or Jupiter, and therefore the same as Juno; 
who is usually honored with that title, and 
whose Gr. name ‘HPH signifies, as before ob- 
served, precisely the same. (Plut. ap. Euseb. 
Pr. Ev. 3,1.) The Latin name Juno is de- 
rived from the Gr, AIOQNH, the female Zed: or 
Ais: the Etruscan, through which the Latin 
received much of its orthography, having no 
D nor O in its alphabet.. The ancient Germans 
worshipped the same goddess under the name 
of Hertha, the form and meaning of Which 
still remain in our word Earth. The Gr. title 
seems originally to have had a more general 
signification ; for without the aspirate, (which 
was anciently added and omitted almost arbi- 
trarily,) it becomes EPE, and by an abbreviation 
very common in the Gr. tongue, PE, or PEE, 
which, pronounced with the broad termination 
of Some dialects, became PEA; and with the 
hissing one of others, PES or RES; a word re- 
tained in the Latin, signifying properly ‘ mat- 
ter,” and figuratively ‘ every quality and mo- 
dification, which can belong to it.” ‘The Greek 
has no word of such comprehensive meaning ; 
the old general term being, in the refinement of 
their language, rendered more specific, and ap- 
propriated to that principal mass of matter, 
which forms the terragueous globe, and which 
the Latins also expressed by the same word 
united to the Gr, article + 2¢¢—TERRA. The 
fable of Ceres and Proserpina is the allegory 
of the creative and destructive powers of nature, 
only, however, in an inverted state; for Proser- 
pina, or Ie<geeQéver, who, as her name indicates, 
was the goddess of destruction, is fabled to have 
sprung from Jupiter and Ceres, the most ge- 
neral personifications of the creative powers. 
Hence she is called xégn, “ the daughter,” as 
being the universal daughter, or general secon- 
dary principle; for though properly the god- 
dess of destruction, she is frequently distin- 
guished by the title SOTEIPA, “ Preserver ;” 
represented with ears of corn on her head, as 
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the goddess of fertility. She was, in reality, 
the personification of the heat or fire supposed 
to pervade the earth, which was held to be at 
-once the cause and effect of fertility and destruc- 
tion, as being at once the cause and effect of 
fermentation; from which both proceed. The 
taystic concealment of her operation, was ex- 
‘pressed by the black veil or bandage on her 
head; which was sometimes dotted with aste- 
risks ; whilst the hair, which it enveloped, was 
' made to imitate flames. Ing. into the Symb. 
_ Lang. of Anc. Art. and Myth. § 35.36. 37.117. 
Class. Journ. 23, 228. 25, 39.— Compare 
Rolle, Rech. sur le Culte de Bacchus, 1, 14.— 
Sainte-Croix, Myst. du Pag. 1, 159.] 

CERILLI or CARILLÆ, now Cirella, a town of 
the Brutii, [south-west of Pandosia. ] 

Cerium, a place of Lucania, [probably 
the same with Cerilli.] Sv. Ital. 8, 580. 

Crrintuus, now Zero, a town of Eubea, 
{on the Euripus, north-east of Chalcis.] Strabo, 
10. 

Cerne, [an island without the pillars of Her- 
cules, on the African coast, mentioned by Hanno 
(Peripl., as it is usually, though incorrectly, 
termed.) Here he established a colony, and it 
was always the depot of the Carthaginians on 
the Atlantic coast of Africa. Hanno says that 
it was the same distance from the columns of 
Hercules that Carthage was. According to 
Rennell, the island of Cerne is the modern 
Arguin. Gosselin, however, makes this island 
to be the modern Fedala. See Africa. ] 

Cerro, a fountain of Histizotis, whose waters 
rendered black all the sheep, which drank of 
them. - Plin. 3, 2. 

CERRETANI, a people of Spain, who inhabited 
the modern district of Cerdagne in Catalonia; 
[nearly enclosed by the Pyrenees. Pliny (3, 3.) 
divides them into Ceretani Juliani and Augus- 
tani. Here Sextus Pompeius made his first 
stand after the defeat at Munda. | 

CerYces, a sacerdotal family at Athens. 
Thue. 8, 53. 

Crruaus, I. a consul in the 2d Punic war. 
Cic. Brut. II. A tribune at Rome, of the 
most corrupted morals, who joined Catiline in 
his conspiracy against the state, and was com- 
maissioned to murder Cic. He was appre- 
hended, and, with Lentulus, put to death by 
the Roman senate. Plut. in Cie. &c. Ill. 
P. Corn. a powerful Roman, who embraced the 
party of Marius against Sylla. His mistress 
had obtained such an ascendency over him, that 
she distributed his favors, and Lucullus was not 
ashamed to court her smiles, when he wished 
to be appointed general against Mithridates. 

Cervus, I. [a chain of mountains in Noricum, 
forming its eastern boundary. According to 
Busching, it was a ridge extending from the 
Saave towards the Danube, about 9 British 
miles on the west of Vienna, where it is called 
Leopoldsberg. Mannert gives the name of Ka- 
Zenberg to its northern part.] é 

Ciyx, a king of Trachinia, son of Lucifer, 
and husband of Alcyone; was drowned as he 
went to consult the oracle of Claros, His wife 
was apprised of his misfortune in a dream, and 
found his dead body washed on the sea-shore. 
They were both changed into birds called Al- 


“eyos: (see Alcyone.) Ovid, Met. 11, 587.— 
Paus. 1,32, According to Apollod, 1,7. 2, 7. | 
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the husband of Alcyone and king of Trachinia 
were 2 different persons, 

_ (Caanoras, a river of Mesopotamia, spring- 
ing, according to Ptol, from Mt. Masius, a 
little to the west of Nisibis, but, according to 
other authorities, a little east of Charræ. These 
last are followed by D’Anv. It fell into the 
Euphrates near the town of Circesium. Its 
modern name is the Khabour. In Xen. Anab.1, 
4, 19. (compare Ind. Nom. to the ed. of Zeune,) 
it is called the Araxes, which appears to be an 
appellative term, as we find it applied to many 
other rivers in antiquity. The Chaboras is 
called by Strabo, (16. p. 747.) Abborras; by 
Zosimus (3, 13.) Aboras. Amm. Marcell. 14, 1. 
23, 5.—Mannert, 5, 268.] 

Cuasrias, an Athenian general and philo- 
sopher, who chiefly signalized himself when he 
assisted the Beeotians against Agesilaus. In 
this celebrated campaign, he ordered his sol- 
diers to put one knee on the ground, and firmly 
to rest their spears on the other, and cover 
themselves with their shields, by which means 
he daunted the enemy, and had a statue raised 
to his honor in that same posture. He assisted 
also Nectanebus, king of Egypt, and conquered 
the whole island of Cyprus; but he at last fell 
a sacrifice to his excessive courage, and despised 
to fly from his ship, when he had it in his 
power to save his life like his companions, B. c. 
376. C. Nep. in Vita.—Plut. Phoc. 

CuzreEmo, [I. a tragic poet of Athens, who 
flourished about 338 s.c. The earliest testi- 
mony, perhaps, in relation to this poet, is the 
mention made of him by the comic writer 
Eubulus. (Athen. 2. p. 43.—Aristot. Poet. 2, 25. 
Rhet. 2, 23. 29.—Theophr. H. Pl, 5, 9, 5.— 
Clinton's Fasti Hell. p. xxxn.) II. A philo- 
sopher and historian of Alexandria. He ac- 
companied Ælius Gallus in his journey through 
Egypt, and was subsequently appointed libra- 
rian to the Serapeum. Being afterwards called 
to Rome to preside over the education of Nero, 
he shared this office with the peripatetic, Alex- 
ander of Auge. His historical labors embraced 
the antiquities of Egypt, both sacred and pro- 
fane. He wrote also a work on Hieroglyphics, 
which has unfortunately perished. He is the 
author also of one of the 2 systems relating 
to the Egyptian religion, which divided the 
opinions of the ancient world. According to 
him, this religion was nothing more than a 
species of sacred physic, in which the visible 
worlds, (éedpzvar xoryon) played a principal part. 
Iamblichus, on the other hand, maintained that 
the Egyptians acknowledged one supreme and 
absolute intelligence. Perhaps both these philo- 
sophers were right: they may have spoken of 
different epochs — Scholl, Hist, Lit, Gr. 5,177. 
Creuzer, Symb. 1, 383.] 

Cumritpno, a tragic poet of Athens, in the 
age of Philip of Macedonia. 

CumroneA, [a city of Beotia, to the north- 
east of Lebadea, about 16 English miles from 
Elatea, 27 from Thebes, and 62 from Athens, 
(Clinton’s Fasti Hell, 295.) and was remarkable 
for the important military events, which occurred 
in its territory, and also as being the birth-place 
of Plutarch, Paus. is inclined to look on this 
city as the Beeotian Arne mentioned by Hom. 
(U. 2, 507.—Paus. 9, 40.) According to some 
traditions, however, Arne and Midea had both 
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been swallowed up by the waters of the Copaic 
Lake, but others considered the town of Acræ- | 
phium as the Arne of the poet. (Strabo, 9. 
p- 413.) Paus. reports, on the authority of 
Hesiod, that the name of Cheronea was de- 
rived from Charo, the son of Apollo. It was 
memorable for the defeat of the Athenians by 
the Beotians, B. c. 447, and much more for 
their irretrievable defeat by Philip, B. c. 338. 
(Plut. Demosth. ¢.24.—Strabo, 414, l c.) Paus. 
observes that no trophy was erected by Philip 
after this signal victory, as it was not the prac- 
tice of the Macedonian kings. Several years 
after, this place witnessed another bloody en- 
gagement, between the Romans, under the con- 
duct of Sylla, and the troops of Mithridates, 
commanded by Taxiles and Archelaus, B. c. 86. 
Cheronea is now called Kaprena, and is -still a 
populous village, with many vestiges of the 
ancient town. Cramers Anc. Gr. 2, 241.— 
Dodwell’s Tour, 1, 220.—Gell, Itin. 221.] 

Cuatmon, [a part of the Locri Ozole, south- 
east of Crissa. | 

Cuaickno, [acity of Bithynia, at thesouthern 
extremity of the Thracian Bosporus, nearly op- 
posite to Byzantium or Constantinople. It was 
founded by a colony from Megara, about 17 
years prior to the settling of Byzantium. Chal- 
cedo was called by the Persian satrap Mega- 
byzus, in derision, the city of the blind, because 
its inhabitants had overlooked the superior posi- 
tion on the opposite side of the straits, where 
Byzantium was subsequently founded. (Herod. 
4,144.) Strabo, however, ascribes this remark 
to an oracle of Apollo, received by the founders 
of Byzantium, by which they were directed to 
select a spot for a city “opposite the blind,” 
(areevrley sav rupaer—Sirabo, 7. p. 320.) 
But, whichever be the true account, one thing is 
very certain, that the imputation attempted to 
be cast on the Chalcedonians was any other 
than just. When Chalcedo was founded, the 
commerce of Megara had not extended to 
the Euxine, and it would have been idle, 
therefore, to found a city at that period on 
the European side of the Bosporus, along 
which a steady current sets down from the 
Euxine sea. It was only when traffie had 
spread to the shores of the Euxine, that the 
site occupied at present by Constantinople be- 
came an important one; since the vessels from 
that sea would then be carried down directly by 
the current into the harbour of the last-men- 
tioned city. (Mannert, 7,155.) Chalcedo was 
always a considerable place, and though it 
suffered severely from the Goths, and also from 
the Persians in the 3d cent., yet it quickly re- 
vived, and under the lst Christian emperors 
hecame the capital of what was before the pro- 
vince of Bithynia, but was then called Pontica 
Prima. (Hierocles, p.690.) It was at last ruined 
by the Turks, and its site is now occupied by 
the Turkish village of Kadi Koi, (i. e.“ the 
Cad?s village.’’) As to the name of the ancient 
city, it may be remarked, that almost all the 
writers of antiquity make it Xzazndév: Strabo, 
however, (12, p. 541.) calls the adjacent terri- 
tory Keragndonn. (Tzschucke, ad doc.) All the 
coins, which have reached us, give, on the other 
hand, Kaayndov. Lckhel, Doctr. Num. vet. 1, 
1, 410,—Sestiaz, Geogr, Num. p. 30,.—~ Walpole’s 
Mem, 2, 8, weeny n 4l] 
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CuaLcmenses, the inhabitants of theisthmus , 
between Teos and Erythre. MAREE 

CuaucwYca, [I. a district of Macedonia, be- 
tween the Sinus Thermaicus and Strymonicus. 
The lower part of it formed 3 peninsulas, Phlegra 
or Pallene, Sithonia, and Athos, which see. 
The small town of Chalcis gave name to this 
district ——II. Another in Syria, adjacent to 
the town of Chalcis.] 

CuaxcrwYeus, (of Chadcis,) an epithet applied 
to Cumæ in Italy, as built by a colony from 
Chalcis. Ain. 6, 17. 

Cuaiciacus, [an epithet applied to Minerva 
at Sparta, from her having a brazen temple, 
(xcuanods oixos.) Sir W. Gell, in his account of 
the Treasury at Argos, gives a reasonable ex- 
plication of this seemingly strange term, He 
discovered in the interior of the Treasury, which 
still remains in a great degree entire, a number 
of brass nails, placed throughout at regular in- 
tervals on the walls, and these he supposes 
were originally used for securing plates of the 
same metal to the wall ; and hence the seeming 
fables of brazen chambers, and brazen temples. 
(Gell’s Itin. 33.) Ina similar manner may be 
explained the account given by the ancients of 
the brazen vessel made by Eurystheus, and into 
which he retired whenever Hercules returned 
from his labors: see Eurystheus. | j 

Cuaxnciiex, I. adaughterof Æetes, king of 
Colchis, who married Phryxus, son of Athamas, 
who had fled to her father’s court for protec- 
tion, She had some children by Phryxus, and 
she preserved her life from the avarice and 
cruelty of her father, who had murdered her 
husband to obtain the golden fleece. (See 
Phryxus.) Ovid, Her. 17,232— Hygin, 14. &e. 
II. The mother of Thessalus by Hercules. 
Apollod, 2, 7. 

Cuatois, [I. the most.celebrated and import- 
ant city of Eubea, situate on the narrowest 
part of the Euripus. According to the com- 
mon account, it was founded after the siege of 
Troy by an Ionian colony from Athens, under 
the conduct of Cothus. (Strabo, 10. p. 447.) 
Other authorities, however, have assigned to it 
a much greater antiquity, and it is certain that 
Homer speaks of Chalcis as already existing 
before the event above mentioned, (JZ. 2. 537.) 
Phe flourishing condition of this great Ionian 
city at a very early period is attested by its nu- 
merous colonies on the shores of Italy and 
Sicily, as well as on the Thracian coast around 
Pallene and Mt. Athos. Aristotle, as Strabo 
reports, dated these establishments from the 
period, when the government of Chalcis, through 
the influence of the wealthiest inhabitants, 
named Hippobote, became a pure aristocracy 
From Herod. (5, 77.) we learn, that the 
Chalcidians, having joined the Beotians in thei 
depredations on the coast of Attica, soon after 
the expulsion of the Pisistratide, afforded the 
Athenians just grounds for reprisals. "They ac 
cordingly crossed over into Eubæa with a large 
force, and, after defeating the Chalcidians, occu 
pied the lands of the wealthiest inhabitants, anc 
distributed among them 4,000 of their own citi 
zens. These, however, were obliged to evacuati 
the island on the arrival of the Persian flee 
under Datis and Artaphernes. (6, 100.) Th 
Chalcidians, after the termination of the Per 
sian war, became again dependent on Athen! 


with the rest of Eubæa, and did not regain | 
their liberty till the close of the Peloponnesian 
‘war, when they asserted their freedom, and, 
aided by the Beotians, fortified the Euripus, 
„and established a communication with the con- 
_tinent by throwing a wooden bridge across the 
channel. Towers were placed at each extremity, 
„and room was left in the middle for one ship 
only to pass. This work was undertaken, 410 
‘B.C. (Diod. §. 13,47.) From the advantages 
_of its situation, and the strength of its works, 
_ Chalcis was considered, in the latter period of 
„the history of Greece, as one of the most im- 
-portant fortresses of that country; hence we 
ind it a frequent object of contention between 
the Romans and Philip, son of Demetrius, who 
termed it one of the chains of Greece. (Polyb. 
17, 11, 18, 28.) In the war with Perseus, the 
Chalcidians were cruelly oppressed and plun- 
dered by the Roman pretors, Lucretius and 
„Hortensius. (Liv. 43, 7.) They were subse- 
quently treated with still greater severity by 
Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth, for having 
favored the Achzans in their contest with Rome; 
and the epitomist of Livy asserts that their 
town was actually destroyed. (Liv. 52.— 
Freinsh. Suppl.19.) Paus. informs us that Chal- 
cis no longer existed in his day, (5, 23—Steph. 
B.—H ierocl. 645.) Procopius names it among 
the towns restored by Justinian, (4, 3.) Inthe 
middle ages it assumed the name of Euripus, 
(Apospasm. Geogr. 4, 42. Geogr. Min. ed. 
Hudson,) which wasin process of time corrupted 
to Negropont, the modern appellation of the 
whole island as well as its capital. (Cramer’s 
Ane. Gr, 2, 134.) II. A town of Ætolia, at 
the foot of Mt. Chalcis, and onthe right bank 
of the Eyenus. It is now represented by the 
modern village of Galata, Thuc. (2, 83.) places 
it nearthe mouth of the Eyenus. Livy says it 
stood on the road from Naupactus to Lysima- 
chia and Stratus, (36,11.) Polybius calls it 
Chalcia, and speaks of it as a maritime town, 
(5, 94.) Itis sometimes called Hypochalcis, 
from its being at the foot of the mountain. 
UII. A small maritime town of the Corinthians 
situated towards Sicyo. (Thuc. 1, 108.) 
IV. A city of Macedonia, in the district of 
Chalcidice, to which it gave name ; founded at 
„an early period by a.colony from Chalcis in Eu- 
bæa. V. A city of Syria, capital of the dis- 
trict of Chalcidice, and of Grecian origin, hav- 
ing been settled by the Macedonians ; superseded 
afterwards by Chaleb or Bercea ; represented by 
the modern Kinnesrin or Chinserm. A 
city near Mt. Libanus, now Kadcos. | 
Cuatps, [a country_of Asia atthe head of 
the Persian gulf, and south of Babylonia. Some 
„writers, however, make Babylonia a part of it. 
With respect to the origin of the Chaldeans, 
who are called in Scripture Chasdim, various 
opinions have been entertained. Michaélis 
considers them as a foreign race in Assyria, 
and is inclined to derive them from the Cha- 
lybes of the Greek geographers, who are called 
_Chaldi by Steph. B. His chief reason for this 
opinion is founded on the names of Chaldean 
and Babylonian kings preserved in Scripture, 
„and by Ptol. and Syncellus, which differ from 
the Assyrian names, and bear an apparent re- 
semblance to those of some northern nations of 
Slavonic origin, Thus Nebucadnezar would j 
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be in Slavonic, Mebu-godnoi-tzar, i.e, a prince 
worthy of heaven.” Belshazar would be equi- 
valent to Bolshoi-tzar, i.e. “a great prince ;” 
and so of others. (Supplement to Michaéls on 
the Hebrew Laws, sect. 1367, and his Spicil 
Geogr. Hebr. extere, 2, 77.) On the other 
hand, Adelung contends that all these names 
are resolvable into the Hebrew, or its cognate 
dialects. ‘This author considers the Chaldeans 
or Chasdim, as a mountaineer people from the 
north of Mesopotamia, but belonging to the 
Assyrian, or, as he calls it, the Shemitic race. 
Mithr., 517.—Rosenmuller on Hab. 1, 6—Gese- 
mius’s larger Hebr. Lex., 489, Compare still 
farther, in relation to the Chaldee tongue, the 
remarks of Saint-Martin, as cited by Balbi, 
Introd. à l Atlas Ethnogr., 106, and, as regards 
the pretended antiquity of the Chaldee empire, 
consult Cuvier, on the Revol.of the Surface of 
the Globe, p. 127. transl. 1829. Drummond's 
Orig., 1,13.) The Chaldeans are highly com- 
mended in many of the ancient writers for their 
skill in the sciences, especially in astronomy. 
If we are to believe Diodorus, however, their 
claims to this high character were very slight. 
They seem to have pursued the study of astro- 
nomy no farther than as it might tend to aid 
their fancied astrological researches. They 
taught that the shape of the earth wasthat of a 
skiff or small boat, and of eclipses of the sun 
they knew but little, and never ventured to pre- 
dict them, or fix the time of their occurring. 
So says Diod. S. (2, 31.) Compare, however, 
in xelation to the science of the Chaldeans, the 
remarks of Sir W. Drummond, Class. Journ. 
16, 145, 262.—17, 19.—18, 1. 298.—19, 296. ] 
Cxuatp#t, the inhabitants of Chaldeza. 
Cuarxsns and Car¥sus, a people of Asia 
Minor, [in the south-east comer of Pontus, ] 
once very powerful, and possessed of a great 
extent of country, abounding in iron-mines, 
where the inhabitants worked naked. The 
Calybes attacked the 10,000 in their retreat, 
and behaved with much spirit and courage. 
They were partly conquered by Croesus, king of 
Lydia. [Their country is still called Keddir. 
Strabo calls them Chaldei.} din. 8, 421.— 
Strabo, 12, &¢.—Apoll. Rh. 2,375.—Xen, Anab. 
4, &¢.—Herod. 1, 28.—Justin, 44, 3. 
Cuar¥zo, now supposed to be Aleppo, a town 
of Syria, which gave the name of Chalybomitis 
tothe neighbouring country: [see Berea.] 
CuaLyBoniTis, a country of Syria, so famous 
for its wines, that the kings of Persia drank no 
other. d 
Cuarygs, [now Cabe,] a river of Spain where 
Justin (44, 3.) places the people called Calybes. 
Cuamanr and Cramavirs, a people of Ger- 
many, [south-east of the Frisii.) Tacit. Germ. 
Cus6nxs, a people of Epirus: [see Chaonia. ] 
Cuadnia, [a region of Epirus. The ancients 
comprehended under the name of Chaonia, that 
north-western part of Epirus, which bordered 
on the territory of Oricum, Amantia, and still 
more to the east on the country of the Atintanes, 
while it extended along the coast of the Ionian 
sea, from the Acroceraunian promontory to the 
harbor of Buthrotum, opposite the island of 
Corcyra. The exact limits of Chaonia cannot 
now be ascertained, since, even in Strabo’s time, 
it was impossible to discern with accuracy what 
belonged to each of the poke eas, into which 
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the body of the nation had been divided, owing 
to the great political changes, which that coun- 
try had experienced since it became subject to 
the Romans, (7. p. 322.) We must observe, how- 
ever, that, in the time of Thuc., the river Thyamis 
bounded that southern portion of Chaonia, 
which bore the name of Cestrine on the side of 
` Thesprotia. The Chaones, as we learn from 
Strabo, were once the most powerful and war- 
like people of Epirus, until the Molossi, in their 
turn, acquired a preponderating ascendency 
over the otherclans of that country. In the 
time of the Peloponnesian war the Chaones dif- 
fered from their neighbours, in being subject to 
an aristocratical, and not a monarchical govern- 
ment; their annual magistrates being always 
chosen from a particular family. (Thuc. 2,80.) 
Tradition ascribed the origin of their name to 
Chaons, the brother of Helenus, who married 
Andromache after the death of Pyrrhus. (Zn. 
3, 333.—See Serv. ad Joc.) It may be inferred 
from the name of Pelasgis given to Chaonia by 
some ancient writers, that it was formerly occu- 
pied by the Pelasgi. (Steph. B.—Cramer's Anc. 
Gr.1, 93.) Virgil uses the epithet Chaonius 
for Dodoneus, (G.1, 8.) in referring to the 
acorns of Dodona. | 

Cros, a rude and shapeless mass of matter, 
and confused assemblage of inactive elements, 
which, as the poets suppose, existed before the 
formation of the world, and from which the 
universe was formed by the hand and power of 
a Superior Being. This doctrine was first esta- 
blished by Hesiod, from whom the succeeding 
poets have copied it. Chaos was deemed, by 
some, as one of the oldest of the gods, and in- 
voked as one of the infernal deities. Æn. 4, 
510. Ovid, Met. 1, 1. [All the theogonies 
make an eternal chaos the origin of all things. 
(Ovid, 1,5.) By Chaos, some writers under- 
stand water, and make this the first material 
principle, (Cudw. Intell. Syst. 1, 22.) but this 
must not be understood of one of the 4 elements, 
but of an heterogeneous mass containing all 
the seeds of nature. The idea of Chaos and 
Night, divested of poetical imagery, is simply 
that of unformed matter, eternally existing as 
the passive principle whence all forms are pro- 
duced. Whether besides this Chaotic mass, 
the ancient theogonies suppose an infinite, ac- 
tive, intelligent Principle, which from the first 
matter formed the universe, is a question, which 
has occasioned much debate. It is evident, on 
the most cursory review of all the ancient theo- 
gonies, that God, the great Creator of all 
things, is not expressly introduced; but it is 
doubted whether the writers meant to exclude 
him from their system, or indirectly to suppose 
his existence, and the exertion of his power in 
giving motion to matter. The question admits 
of various suppositions ; which, in order to ar- 
rive at the solution, must be carefully distin- 
guished. It is to be considered, whether the 
theogonists supposed Godto have existed before 
Chaos, and to have created it from nothing ; 
ot thought him to have sprung from a pre-exist- 
ing Chaos; or conceived God and matter to 
have been 2 co-existent and independent prin- 
ciples: whether they imagined God to have 
been the soul of nature, informing the eternal 
mass of matter; or were of opinion that God 
sent forth an oe of himself; if the lat- 
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ter, whether the emanation was the work of: 
necessity, or of a free act of volition ; whether 
it was from alleternity, or began at some limited 
period of duration. It must also be inquired, 
whether, according to the doctrine of the theo- 
gonies, a divine mind interposed in the forma- 
tion of the world, or the effect was produced by 
the necessary laws of motion, acting on homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous portions of matter, 
If the latter of these was their doctrine, it isto 
be farther considered, whether it necessarily 
follows, that they denied the existence of God, 
or whether it may not be supposed, that, neg- 
lecting all consideration of Deity, they only 
endeavoured to explain the physical formation 
of the world by laws originally impressed on 
matter by the author of nature. The theogo- 
nies certainly do not suppose God to have been — 
prior in the order of time to matter; they speak 
of Chaos as eternal, and seem to have been 
wholly unacquainted with the doctrine of crea- 
tion from nothing. But, on the other hand, 
they never suppose the Deity to be derived from 
Chaos ; for Jupiter is not to be confounded with 
the Supreme Being, but merely to be considered 
as the chief of those inferior divinities, who, ac- 
cording to the Gr. theology, were either portions 
of the Divinity, inhabiting and animating parts 
of nature, or departed spirits of heroes and il- 
lustrious men, exalted to divine honors. There 
is no sufficient proof that Orpheus, Hesiod, or 
any other Gr. cosmogonist, supposed 2 inde- 
pendent principles in nature; for, though they 
ascribe the origin of evil to Chaos, they might 
nevertheless be of opinion, as we shall find to 
have been the case with many later philosophers, 
that matter is derived from God, (Hermann 
und Creuzer, Briefe, &c. 146.) Some have 
supposed, that by love Hesiod and the other 
theogonists meant the soul or animating prin- 
ciple in the universe. But it is a sufficient refu- 
tation of this opinion to remark, that they sup- 
pose this divinity derived from Chaos, in common 
with others. By love, they probably under- 
stood that attractive principle in nature, by 
which homogeneous bodies are united. To this 
principle they poetically ascribed the attributes 
of reason and wisdom, to intimate that, in the 
formation of the world, all things were consti- 
tuted by harmonious laws. There were, per- 
haps, different opinions among the ancient 
cosmogonists, concerning the Ist cause of na- 
ture. Some might, possibly, ascribe the origin 
of all things to a generating force, destitute of 
thought, which they conceived to be inherent 
in matter, without looking to any higher prin- 
ciple. Butitis probable, that the general opi- 
nion among them was that, which had prevailed 
among the ancient Egyptians and in the East, 
and was communicated by tradition to the 
Greeks, that matter, or chaos, existed eternally 
with God, and that, by the divine energy of 
emanation, material forms were sent forth from 
him, and the visible world arose into existence, 
This principle being admitted, the whole system 
of the ancient theogonies appears consistent, 
and a satisfactory explanation may be given of 
most of the Gr. fables. On this supposition, 
the sum of the doctrine of the theogonies, di- 
vested of allegory and poetry, will be as follows. 
—The first matter, containing the seeds of all 
future being, existed from eternity with God, 
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At length the divine energy on matter produced 
amotion among its parts, by which those of 
the same kind were brought together, and 
those of a different kind were separated; and 
by which, according to certain wise laws, the 
‘various forms of the material world were pro- 
duced, The same energy of emanation gave 
existence to animals and men, and to gods, 
who inhabit the heavenly bodies, and various 
other parts of nature. Among men, those who 
possess a larger portion of the Divine nature 
than others, are hereby impelled to great and 
beneficent actions, and afford illustrious proofs 
of their divine original, on account of which 
they are, after death, raised to a place among 
the gods, and become objects of religious wor- 
ship. Enfield's Hist. of Philos. 1, 130.] 

CHARXDRA, [a town of Phocis, about 20 
stadia from Lilea. Near it flowed the river 
ia which fell into the Cephissus. Herod. 

) 33. 

CuarXxpros, a river of Phocis, falling into the 
Cephisus. Stat. Theb. 4, 46. 

Cuarax, I. a town of Armenia. II. A 
philosopher of Pergamus, who wrote a History of 
Greece in 40 books. 

Cuaraxes and CHaraxus, a Mitylenean, 
brother to Sappho, who became passionately fond 
of the courtezan Rhodope, on whom he squan- 
dered all his possessions, and reduced himself 
to poverty, and the necessity of piratical excur- 
sions. Ovid, Her. 15, 117.— Herod. 2, 135, &c. 

Cuarzs, [I. an Athenian general, who suc- 
ceeded to the command after the condemnation 
and death of Leosthenes. He was sent by the 
Athenians against Alexander, tyrant of Phere, 
but instead of coming to action with the foe, he 
harassed the Athenian allies to such a degree, 
by his extortions and oppression, that the social 
war was the result, (B.c. 388.) Although Chares 
was the principal cause of this war, yet the 
orators of his party shielded him from punish- 
ment, and succeeded in having him nominated 
commander-in-chief, Little, ifany thing, was ef- 
fected by him, and he was at length recalled for 
having aided Artabazus, who had revolted against 
the king of Persia. Some time after he was 
sent to aid Byzantium against Philip of Ma- 
cedo, but he only incurred the contempt of his 
foe, and excited the discontent of the allies, so 
that the Athenians finally recalled him, and put 
Phocio in his place. This, however, did not 
prevent them from choosing him their general 
at the battle of Cheronza, where his ignorance 
and- incapacity mainly contributed to the loss 
of the day. He was one of those, whom Alex. 
ordered to be delivered up to him after the de- 
struction of Thebes, but he succeeded in molli- 
fying the conqueror, and was permitted to live 
at Athens. II. A Gr. statuary, born at Lin- 
dus. He was the disciple of Lysippus, and 
celebrated as the maker of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, on which he was employed 12 years. 
Plin. 34,7.] 

Cuaricrxs; I. one of the 30 tyrants set over 
Athens by the Lacedemonians. Xen. Mem. 1. 
—Aristot, Polit. 5, 6. II. A famous physi- 
cian under Tiberius, Tacit. Ann. 6, 50. 

Curia, a festival observed once in 9 years 
by the Delphians. It owes its origin to this 
circumstance: in a great famine the people of 
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relieve theit Wants. He accordingly distributed 
the little corn which he had among the noblest; 
but as a poor little girl, named Charila, begged 
the king with more than common earnestness, 
he beat her with his shoe, and the girl, unable 
to bear his treatment, hanged herself in her 
girdle. The famine increased; and the oracle 
told the king, that, to relieve his people, he must 
atone for the murder of Charila. On this a 
festival was instituted with expiatory rites. The 
king presided over thisinstitution, and distributed 
pulse and corn to such as attended, Chazrila’s 
Image was brought before the king, who struck 
it with his shoe; after which it was carried to 
a desolate place, where they put a halter round 
its neck, and buried it where Charila was buried. 
Plut, Quest. Gr. 

CuaritAus and CHARILLUS, a son of Poly- 
dectes, king of Sparta, educated and protected 
by his uncle Lycurgus. He made war against 
Argos, and attacked Tegea. He was taken 
prisoner, and released on promising that he 
would cease from war, an engagement he soon 
broke. He died in the 64th year of his age. 
Paus, 2, 36. 6, 48. 

Carts, a goddess among the Greeks, sur- 
rounded with pleasures, graces, and delight ; the 
wife of Vulcan. Hom. I. 18. 

Cuarisfa, a festival in honor of the Graces, 
with dances which continued all night. He 
who continued awake the longest, was rewarded 
with a cake. 

CuarisTIa, festivals at Rome, celebrated by 
the distribution of mutual presents. Val. Max. 
2, 1.—Ovid, Fast. 1, 

Cuarirrs and GratYx, the Graces, daugh- 
ters of Venus by Jupiter or Bacchus, are 3 in 
number, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne: [see 
the end of this article.] They were the con- 
stant attendants of Venus, and they were repre- 
sented as 3 young, beautiful, and modest virgins, 
all holding one another by the hand. They 
presided over kindness and all good offices, and 
their worship was the same as that of the 9 
Muses, with whom they had a temple in com- 
mon. They were generally represented naked, 
because kindnesses ought to be done with sin- 
cerity and candor. The moderns explain the 
allegory of their holding their hands joined, by 
observing, that there ought to be a perpetual and 
never-ceasing intercourse of kindness and bene- 
volence among friends. Their youth denotes 
the constant remembrance, which we ought ever 
to have of kindnesses received ; and their virgin 
purity and innocence teach us that acts of bene- 
volence ought to be done without any expecta- 
tions of restoration, and that we ought never to 
suffer others or ourselves to be guilty of base or 
impure favors. [The Graces, like the Horæ 
and Muses, had originally a reference to the 
stars and seasons. The Greeks deprived them 
of their astronomical functions, and substituted. 
such attributes, as were merely of a poetic cha- 
racter. We still see, however, on an ancient 

em, the Graces dancing onthe head of Taurus, 
while 2 of them are turning towards 7 stars, at 
which they point with the hand. (Borzoni, Col- 
lect. Antiq. Rom. fol. 1736. n. 82.—Passerat. 
Thes. Gemm. Astrifer. 1, tab. 144.) Ata later 
period, when moral ideas began to be more inti- 
mately blended with parts of the Grecian system, 
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of them was supposed to represerit a favor con- 


ferred, another a favor received, while the 3d 
designated the return made for benefits. Aristot. 
Eth. 5, 8.—Senec. de Benef. 1, 3.—Constant, de 
Za Religion, 2, 402.—Winckelm. Essai sur 
P Alleg. c. 2.—Traités sur V Allegorie, 1, 132.} 

Cusrfro, [of Aphrodisias, (a Carian town,) 
the name, by which we know the author of a 
Greek Romance, entitled, “ The Loves of Che- 
reas and Callirrhoe, in 8 Bks.” The appellation 
is probably an assumed one, as well as the title 
he gives himself of “ Secretary to the Rhetorician 
Athenagoras.”” This rhetorician is supposed by 
some to be the same with the one of whom 
Thucydides makes mention,'(6, 35.) as enjoying 
great credit among the people of Syracuse. He 
was opposed to Hermocrates, the general who 
vanquished the Athenians. The daughter of 
this Hermocrates is the heroine of the romance, 
and it is probable that the writer wished to appear 
to his readers in the light of a contemporary. 
We have no data, by which to fix the period, 
when he actually flourished. Some place him 
at the end of the 4th cent. of our era. As to 
the romance itself, it may be remarked, that 
though by no means remarkable for its inven- 
tion, it is smooth and easy in the story. “ Ville- 
main has said no worse about it,” observes a 
writer in the Foreign Quarterly, (9, 132.) “than 
that it is ‘ a work which the learned Larcher has 
translated without being able to render it amu- 
sing ;’ and Larcher himself, in his preface, re- 
solves, with great good sense, to ‘ say nothing 
about it? In fact, it is by no means easy to 
say any thing about a book, which is too dull 
for praise, and too harmless for censure.’’—The 
best ed. is D’Orville’s, with some excellent con- 
jectural emendations of Reiske, Amsi. 1750, 3 
vols. Ato. | 

Cuarmis, a physician of Marseilles, in Nero’s 
age, who used cold baths for his patients, and 
prescribed medicines contrary to those of his 
contemporaries. Plin. 21, 1. 

Charo, I. a Theban, who received into his 
house Pelopidas and his friends, when they de- 
livered Thebes from tyranny, &c. Plut. Pelop. 
[II. An historian of Lampsacus, who wrote 
on the affairs of the Persians, Greeks, &c. (Suid. 
et Eudoc.) He is supposed to have flourished 
about the 75th Olymp. Crewzer, Hist. Gr. 
Antiq. Fragm. 89.| IIT. A god of hell, son 
of Erebus and Nox, who conducted the souls of 
the dead in a boat over the river Styx and 
Achero to the infernal regions for an obolus. 
Such as had not been honored with a funeral, 
were not permitted to enter his boat, without 
previously wandering on the shore for 100 years. 
If any living person presented himself to cross 
the Stygian lake, he could not be admitted be- 
fore he shewed Charo a golden bough, which he 
received from the Sibyl, and Charo was impri- 
soned for one year, because he had ferried over, 
against his own will, Hercules, without this 
passport. Charo is represented as an old robust 
man, with a hideous countenance, long white 
beard, and piercing eyes. His garment is ragged 
and filthy, and his forehead is covered with 
wrinkles. As all the dead were obliged to pay 
a small piece of money for their admission, it 
was always usual, among the ancients, to place 
under the tongue of the deceased a piece of 
money for sae This fable of Charo and his 
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boat is borrowed from the Egyptians, whose 
dead were carried across a lake, where sentence 
was passed over them, and, according to their 
good or bad actions, they were honored with a 
splendid burial, or left unnoticed in the open air. 

[The whole fiction of Charo and his boat is of 
late date, posterior to many tombs, in which 
coins have been found. (Anight, Inquiry, gc. 
§ 15.—Class. Journ. 23, 7—On the analogy 
between the Grecian and Aigyptian mythology, 
relative to the ferryman of the dead, consult 
Bulletin des Sciences Historiques, 4,352.) 

Cuaronpas, a celebrated legislator, born at 
Catana in Sicily, where he flourished about 650 
B.c. We have -very few details of his life. 
Aristotle merely informs us, that he was of the 
middling class of citizens, and that he framed 
laws for the people of Catana, as well as for 
other communities, which, like them, were de- 
stended from Chalcis in Eubea. Ælian adds 
(F. H.3, 17.) that he was subsequently driven 
into exile from Catana, and took refuge in Rhe- 
gium, where he succeeded in introducing his 
laws. Some authors inform us, that he com- 
piled his laws for the Thurians ; but he lived, in 
fact, a long time before the foundation of Thu- 
rium, since his laws were abrogated in part by 
Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, who died 476 s.c. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose, with 
Sainte-Croix, (Mem. de V Acad. des Inscript. 42, 
317.) that there were 2 legislators of the same 
name, one a native of Catana, and the other of 
Thurium. The laws of Chatondas were, like 
those of many of the ancient legislators, in verse, 
and formed part of the instruction of the young. 
Their fame reached even to Athens, where they 
were sung or chaunted at repasts. The preamble 
of these laws, as preserved to us by Stobzeus, is 
supposed, as far at least as regards the form of 
expression, not to be genuine ; and Heyne sup- 
poses it to have been taken from some Pythago- 
rean treatise on the laws of Charondas.—The 
manner of this legislator’s death is deserving of 
mention. He had made a law, that no man 
should be allowed to come armed into the as- 
sembly of the people. The penalty for infringe- 
ment was death. He became the victim of his 
own law; for, having returned from pursuing 
soñe robbers, he entered the city, and presented 
himself before the assembly of the people, with- 
out reflecting that he carried a sword by his 
side. Some one on this remarked to him, “ You 
are violating your own law.” His reply was, 
“ On the contrary I am establishing it ;” and 
he slew himself on the spot. This action, how- 
ever, is ascribed by others to Diocles, legislator 
of the Syracusians : perhaps itis true of neither. 
For farther details respecting Charondas, con- 
sult the memoir of Sainte-Croix, cited above, and 
Heyne, Opusc. Acad, 2, 74.] 

Cxaryspis, a dangerous whirlpool on the 
coast of Sicily, opposite another whirlpool called 
Scylla, on the coast of Italy. It was very dan- 
gerous to sailors, and. it, proved fatal to part of 
the fleet of Ulysses. The words, 

Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim, 
became a proverb, to shew that in our eagerness 
to avoid an evil we fall into a greater. [Spal 
lanzani (3, 99.) has explained the noted won- 
ders of Scylla and Charybdis ; the former being 
a lofty rock on the Calabrian shore, with some 
caverns at the bottom, which by the agitation 
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of the waves emit sounds resembling the barking 
of dogs. The only danger is when the current 
and winds are in opposition, so that vessels are 
impelled towards the rock. Charybdis is not a 
whirlpool or involving vortex, but a spot, where 
the waves are greatly agitated by pointed rocks, 
and the depth does not exceed 500 feet. See 
Scylla.] Lycophr.—Oad. 12.—Propert. 3, 11. 
—Ital, 14.— Ovid, in Ibin. de Ponto, 4, 10. Amor. 
2, 16.—Æn. 3, 420. ; 

Cuavcr, a people of Germany, [a Suevic race, 


and distinguished by Tacitus as the most noble 
and just of the German nations. They were 
divided into Majores and Minores. The former 


were situated between the Visurgis, or Weser, 
and the Albis, or Elbe. The latter between the 
ao or Ems, and the Visurgis. Tacit, Germ. 

Cueta, a Gr. word, (x7) signifying 
“ claws,” which is applied to the Scorpion, one 
of the signs of the zodiac, and lies, according to 
= ae ang contiguous to Virgo. Virg. G. 

709. r 

_ Curtmonia, I. a festival at Rhodes, in which 
it was customary for boys to go begging from 
door to door, [and singing a son called Chei- 
donisma, because it began with an invocation of 
the yeridan or“ swallow.) Athen. II. The 
wind Favonius, so called from the 6th of the ides 
of Feb. to the 7th of the calends of March, the 
time when swallows first made their appearance. 
Plin. 2, 47. 

CuELIDONYÆ, [now Kelidon, smallislands south 
of the Sacrum Promontorium, on the coast of 
Lycia, very dangerous to sailors. After the vic- 
tory at the river Eurymedo, it became the boast 
of the Gr. nation, that no armed ship of Persia 
was to be seen westward of the Chelidonian isles, 
or of the Cyanean rocks at the entrance of the 
Euxine; and that no Persian troops dared to 
shew themselves within a horseman’s day’s jour- 
ney of the Gr. seas. In after-times a report 
arose that a treaty of peace had been regularly 
made between the Persian monarch and the 
Greeks, in which it was forbidden for any Per- 
sian forces to come within the limits just men- 
tioned. Mitford, Hist. of Gr. 2, 208.| 

[ Cuzimonium Promonrorium, the same with 
Sacrum Promontorium. ] 

Cue1one, a nymph changed into a tortoise by 
Mercury, for not being present at the nuptials of 
Jupiter and Juno, and condemned to perpetual 
silence for having ridiculed these deities. 

Cuexonts, a daughter of Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, who married Cleombrotus. She accom- 
panied her father, whom her husband had ex- 
pelled, and soon after went into banishment with 
her husband, who had in his turn been expelled 
by Leonidas. Plut. Agid. et Clem. 

{ Curtontres, or CHELONA TAs, Promontorium, 
a promontory of Elis, forming the extreme point 
of the Peloponnesus, towards the north-west. 
(Strabo, 8. p. 338.—Plin.4, 5.) Itis now called 
Cape Tornese. | 

Cuemmis, [I. a city of Egypt, the same as 
Panopolis.—II. An island in Egypt, in a 
broad and deep lake near the temple of Latonia 
in the city of Butus. The Egyptians, (Herod. 
2, 156.) affirmed that it was a floating island, but 
the historian, with great candor, adds, that for 
his own part he could neither see it float nor 
move, The island contained a spacious temple 
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‘dedicated to Apollo, and 3 altars; with great 


numbers of palms, and other trees, a8 well such 
as produce fruit, as those which do not bear fruit. 
The Egyptians had the following legend respect- 
ing this island: they stated, that Latona, one 
of the 8 primary deities, residing in Butus, re- 
ceived Apollo from the hands of Isis, and pre- 
served his life by concealing him in this island; 
when Typho, arriving, in these parts, used alk 
possible diligence to find out the son of Osiris. 
—It is probable that the Greeks invented from 
this story their fable respecting Delos. (Larcker, 
ad Herod. l. c.) As to the name Chemmis, see 
Champollion, Systéme Hierogl. 112. Mannert 
makes the Egyptian legend arise from the wish, 
on the part of the Egyptian priests, to explain 
the Gr. mythology by a reference to their own 
as its parent source, 10, 1, 559.] á 

Curors and Cuxosrxs, a king of Egypt, after 
Rhampsinitus, who built famous pyramids, on 
which 1060 talents were expended only in sup- 
plying the workmen with leeks, parsley, garlick, 
and other vegetables. Herod. 2, 124, [See 
Pyramides. | 3 

CHEPHREN, a brother of Cheops, who also 
built a pyramid. The Egyptians so inveterately 
hated these‘2 royal brothers, that, from an aver- 
sion towards mentioning their names, they called, 
their pyramids by the name of the shepherd 
Philitis, who fed at that time his cattle in those 
places, (Herod. 2, 127.) [See Pyramides.] 

Cuerrisbpuus, a commander of 800 Spartans, 
in the expedition, which Cyrus undertook against 
his brother Artaxerxes, Diod. S,14,19. [Xen: 
(Anab. 1, 4, 3.) gives him the command of 700 
men, The command of the whole Grecian force 
was conferred on him during a part of the retreat 5 
but in 6 or 7 days after, the greater part of the 
troops left him, 5, 10,12. He died of a potion 
he took during a fever, 6, 2, 11.] 

Currsonisus, a Gr. word, Lat. Peninsula. 
[The older form is Cherronesus. The term is 
commonly derived from yéec0s, or y¢2ppos, “ the 
main-land,’’ and yoo, “an island,” i,e. an island 
joining to the main-land. Ritter, however, 
(Vorhalle, p. 142.) makes the term equivalent to 
xoeovncos, i.e. “ Koros-Island,” “ Sun-Island,” 
which in later days became Chor-sun. If this 
supposition be correct, the name will appear to 
have been originally applied to what is called the 
Tauric-Chersonese.] There were many of these 
among the ancients, of which these 5 are the 
most celebrated; one called Peloponnesus; one 
called Thracian, at the south of Thrace, and 
west of the Hellespont, where Miltiades led a 
colony of Athenians, and built a wall across the 
Isthmus. [The neck of land joining it to the 
continent is about 6 modern Greek, or perhaps 
not 5 British, miles in breadth. From its isth- 
mus to its further shores it measured 480 stadia 
according to Herod., but 400 according to 
Scylax, extending between the bay of Melas, and 
the Hellespont.] The 3d called Zaurica, now 
Crim Tartary, was situate near the Palus Mzotis. 
The 4th called Cimbrica, now Jutland, is in the 
northern parts of Germany; and the 5th, sur- 
named Aurea, lies in India, beyond the Ganges. 
[D Any. makes it to be the peninsula of Malacca. 
In this opinion Rennell and Mannert coincide ; 
but M. Gosselin, author of “ The Geography of 
the Greeks Analysed, &c.” differs from this and 


| other positions of D’Any. in his Indian Geo- 
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graphy. The golden Chersonese is, aecording 
to him, the southern part of the kingdom of 
Peyu. Compare, on this subject, Buttmann’s 
Mythol. 1, 94.| 

Cuervuscr, [a people of Germany, between 
the Weser and Elbe, south-east of the Chauci. 
Under the conduct of Arminius, they’ defeated 
and slew 3 Roman legions commanded by Varus, 
A. D. 10, in the Saltus Teutobergiensis, or Bi- 
shopric of Paderborn. They were afterwards 
defeated by Germanicus, and never recovered 
their former eminence. Tacit. Ann. 1, 56. 59. 
2,17. 26. 41. 45. 61.—Germ. 36.—Cas. B. G. 
6, 10.—Fell. Paterc. 2, 105.] 

Cuno, a Spartan philosopher, who has been 
called one of the 7 wise men of Greece. He 
died through excess of joy, in the arms of his 
son, who had obtained a victory at Olympia, 
B. €. 597. Plin. 7,33 —Laert. 

Curmzra, I. a celebrated monster, sprung 
from Echidna and Typho, which had 3 heads, 
a lion, goat, and dragon, and continually vomit- 
ed flames: [see the end of this article.] The 
foreparts of its body were those of a lion, the 
middle that of a goat, the hinder parts those of 
a dragon. It generally lived in Lycia, about 
the reign of Jobates, by whose orders Belleropho, 
mounted on the horse Pegasus, overcame it. 
This fabulous tradition is explained by the re- 
collection that there was a burning mountain, in 
Lycia, whose top was the resort of lions, on ac- 
count of its desolate wilderness; the middle, 
which was fruitful, was covered with goats ; and 
at the bottom the marshy ground abounded with 
serpents. Belleropho is said to have conquered 
the Chimera, because he cultivated the moun- 
tain. Plut. says, that it is the captain of some 
pirates, who adorned their ship with the images 
of a lion, goat, and dragon. ` Apollod. 1, 9.2, 3. 
—Luer. 5, 903.—Ovid, Met. 9, 646.—4in. 6, 
288. [Chimera was a mountain, forming part 
of the range of Cragus, which runs along the 
Lycian coast. Dr. Clarke gives the following 
explanation of the fable of the ancients, ( Travels, 
5, 427.) “ The first land we saw, was ascer- 
tained to be a part of the mountainous coast of 
Lycia.. ... Here we were becalmed.....As the 
evening advanced, a land-breeze carried us again 
from the bay: but before night came on, it 
blew only in hot gusts; and, being upon deck, 
we were in utter astonishment at the indescri- 
bable grandeur of the Lycian coast, and the awful 
phenomena, by which we were surrounded. 
Stupendous mountains, as the shadows increased, 
appeared close to the ship, towering above our 
top-masts; the higher parts being covered with 
snow, or partly concealed by thick clouds ; the 
air around us becoming every instant more 
sultry and stagnant. Presently, the whole at- 
mosphere was illuminated. The mountains 
seemed to vomit fire. A pale, but vivid light- 
ning darted innumerable flashes over every ob- 
ject, even among the masts and rigging. Never, 
surely, was such a scene elsewhere exhibited! 
The old Gr. pilots crossed themselves ; but com- 
forted us with the assurance, that this appearance 
of the kindling elements was common upon this 
coast, and that it denoted favorable weather. 
We heard little thunder; but streams of living 
light ran continually from the summits of the 
mountains towards the sea, and, seeming to 
separate vie rii reached the water, filled the 
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air with coruscations. Since, reflecting upon ` 
this circumstance, as characterising the coast, 
it seems to explain a fabulous notion, which the 
ancients entertained of the Chimera disgorging 
flames upon the Lycian territory, alluded to by 
Ovid in the wandering of Biblis, (9, 646.) It 
is true, that a volcano might suit the story better ; 
and it is thus explained by Servius, with reference 
to a burning mountain in the neighbouring re- 
gion of Caria, the topographical history of the 
Chimera being by some writers attributed to — 
Caria, and by others to Lycia: but the existence 
of this volcano has not yet been ascertained.” ] 
II. One of the ships in the fleet of Æneas. 
Zin. 5, 118. ' 

CuimerYum [a promontory on the coast of 
Epirus, opposite the island of Paxos ; mentioned 
by Thuc. (1, 30.) as the place, where the Co- 
rinthians formed a camp to protect their allies ~ 
against the Corcyreans. (Strabo, 7. p. 324.— 
Paus. 8,7.) It seems to answer to Cape Sara- 
cinico above Parga. Cramer’s Anc. Gr.1,111.] 

Cuno, [I. a native of Heraclea Pontica, and 
disciple of Plato. Animated by the political 
fanaticism, to which the young and inexperienced 
so easily abandon themselves, he left Athens, 
where he had resided for the space of 5 years, 
attending the instructions of Plato, and returned 
home with the determination of freeing his na- 
tive city from the yoke of tyranny. Clearchus, 
who ruled at Heraclea, was not, it is true, a 
good prince; but in slaying him Chio was the 
cause that this city fell under a worse tyrant, 
Satyrus, the brother of Clearchus. Chio him- 
self perished as the victim of the latter’s eleva- 
tion to power. We have 17 Letters said to have 
been written by this young philosopher, prin- 
cipally addressed to his father Matris; but their 
authenticity has been called into question, and 
the real author is supposed to have been a new 
Platonist of the 4th cent. The style is clear, 
simple, and animated. The bested. that of Hoff- 
mann, which is joined to the ed. of the fragments 
of Memno, by Orelli, Zips. 1816, 8v0.—Consult, 
in relation to Chio, and the authenticity of these 
Letters, the Prolegomena of Hoffmann, p. 131.] 

Curdnz, I. a daughter of Dedalio, of whom 
Apollo and Mercury became enamoured, To 
enjoy her company, Mercury lulled her to sleep 
with his caduceus, and Apollo, in the night, 
under the form of an old woman, obtained the 
same favors as Mercury. From this embrace 
Chione became mother of Philammo and Auto- 
lycus, the former of whom, as being son of 
Apollo, became an excellent musician; and the 
latter was equally notorious for his robberies, 
of which his father Mercury was the patron 
Chione grew so proud of her commerce with the 
gods, that 'she even preferred her beauty to that 
of Juno, for which impiety she was killed by 
the goddess, and changed into a hawk. Ovid 
Met.*11, 8. II. A daughter of Boreas ant 
Orithyia, who had Eumolpus by Neptune. Shi 
threw her son into the sea, but he was pre 
served by his father. Apollod. 3, 15.—Paus 
1, 38. 

Cutonines, [the first Comic writer among th 
Athenians. Aristot. Poet. 3, 5.— Suid. Xi». 
His representations date from Olymp. 73, 2. o 
487 B.c. The names of 3 of his comedies ar 
recorded, ‘Hewes, Tegro h Acoveil, and Urayo 
The 2 latter do not apparently bear any refer 
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ence to mythology, and therefore it is probable 
that Comedy was beginning to adopt sub- 
jects of a different nature; or rather, that the 
Attic Comedy did, from its earliest times, incline, 
as in the days of Aristophanes, to personality 
and satire. Theatre of the Gr. 165.] 

Curos, [now Scio, an island in the Ægean 
sea, between Lesbos and Samos, on the coast of 
Asia Minor. It is about 900 leagues in circuit, 
and was probably once connected with the main 

_ land, from which it is separated only by a strait 
3 leagues wide. (Strabo, 14. p. 645.) It was 
known by the names of Æthalia, Macris, and 
Pityusa, but its most prevalent. name was Chios, 
derived, according to some, from yay, snow, be- 
cause its mountains were often covered with it. 
Isidorus, however, deduces the name from a 
Syriac term signifying mastich, with which the 
island abounds. (Diosc. 1, 90—Plin. 12, 16.) 
It was well inhabited, and could once equip 100 
ships; and its chief town, called Chios, had a 
beautiful harbour, which could contain 80 ships. 
(Herod. 6, 8. 31.— Thuc. 8,'15.) The wine of 
this island, so much celebrated by the ancients, 
is still in esteem. The Chians were said to have 
first known the art of cultivating the vine, taught 
them by CEnopio, the son of Bacchus, and by 
them communicated to the rest of mankind. 
The first red wine was made here. The marble 
of Chios was also in repute. It was one of the 
places which contended for the honor of having 
given birth to Homer, and his school was shewn 
in the island. Modern Scio, until the late 

` dreadful ravages of the Turks, contained 115,000 
inhabitants, nearly all Greeks, and was the best 
cultivated and most flourishing island in the Ar- 
chipelago. Malte-Brun, 2, 86. Am. ed.] 

Curro, a centaur, half man and half horse, 
son of Philyra and Saturn, who had changed 
himself into a horse to escape the inquiries of 
his wife Rhea: [see Centauri.) Chiro was fa- 
mous for his knowledge of music, medicine, and 
shooting. He taught mankind the use of plants 
and medicinal herbs ; and he instructed, in all 
the polite arts, the greatest heroes of his age, 
such as Achilles, Æsculapius, Hercules, &c. 
He was wounded in the knee by a poisoned 
arrow, by Hercules, in his pursuit of the Cen- 
taurs. Hercules flew to his assistance; but as 
the wound was incurable, and the cause of the 
most excruciating pains, Chiro begged Jupiter 
to deprive him of immortality. His prayers 
were heard, and he was placed by the god among 
the constellations, under the name of Sagitta- 
rius—Hom. I. 11.—Paus. 3,18. 5, 19. 9,31.— 
Ovid, Met. 2, 676.—Apoliod. 2, 5. 3, 13.—Horat. 
Epod. 13. ; 

CuLor, a surname of Ceres at Athens. Her 
yearly festivals, called Chloia, were celebrated 
with much mirth and rejoicing, and a ram was 
always sacrificed to her. The name of Chloe is 
supposed to bear the same signification as 
Flava, so often applied by the Latin poets to 
the goddess of corn. The name, from its sig- 
nification, (jn, herba vivens,) has generally 
been applied to women possessed of beauty and 
simplicity. [Ceres-Chloe had a temple, also 
called Chloia, situate near the citadel. In the 
island of Sicily, the cultivators of the soil cele- 
brated a festival at the commencement of Spring 
in honor of this same goddess, in the temple 
Draxon ; whence Ceres was called Draxontes. 
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The Chloia were celebrated at Athens on the 
sixth of Thargelio, which corresponds nearly 
to our April. A ram wasimmolated. Creuzer, 
Symb. 4, 314.] : 

Cuuorts, I. the goddess of flowers, who mar- 
ried Zephyrus ; the same as Flora, Ovid, Fast. 
5, 195; II. A daughter of Amphio, son of 
Jasus and Persephone, who married Neleus, king 
of Pylos, by whom she had 1 daughter and 12 
sons, who all, except Nestor, were killed by 
Hercules. Hom. Od. 11.—Paus. 2, 21. 9, 36. 

Curorus, Constantine, one of the Cæsars in 
Dioclesian’s age, who reigned 2 years after the 
emperor’s abdication, and died July 25, a.D. 306. 

Croarina, a country near India, reduced by 
Craterus, &c. [It was that part of Parthia, 
which was nearest to India. ] 

Cuoaspes, I. an Indian river, [see Suastus.] 
Curt. 5, 2. II. A river of Susiana, [see 
Euleus. ] 

Cuosus, [a river of Colchis, falling into the 
Euxine, north of the mouth of the Phasis. (47- 
rian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 122. ed. Blancard.) 
Mannert supposes it to be the same with the 
modern Schyani, 4, 394.] 

CuarXpzs, [islands in the Ionian sea, off 
the coast of Iapygia. Thue. 7, 33. D'An. 
follows Cluver, in placing them near the harbor 
of Tarentum. `c, Haack, ad Thuc. l. c.] 

Cuarim, [islands off the coast of Kuba, 
near Styra. They coincide with the Cavallerz 
of modern maps. Herod. 6, 101.] 

Cuarixus, [I. an Athenian tragic poet, the 
contemporary of Phrynichus, and, like him, the 
competitor of Æschylus. With Pratinas and 
the last-mentioned dramatist he contended, 
Olymp. 70, 2. B.c. 499, the time when Æschy- 
lus first exhibited. Of his plays, which were 
numerous, not a fragment remains; and, if we 
may trust Hermeas and Proclus, the commenta- 
tors on Plato, the loss is not great. (Theatre of 
the Gr. 111.) II. A native of Samos, born 
in a state of slavery, from which condition he 
subsequently found means to extricate himself. 
Suidas, from whom we obtain this fact, makes 
him to have been the pupil and favorite of Herod. 
but in what this same lexicographer adds, that 
Chærilus was a young man, when Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece, there is a contradiction to the 
previous assertion, since Herod. was at this time 
but just born. Plut. states, that Lysander of 
Sparta was very fond of the poet’s society: this 
would fix the period when he flourished between 
the peace of Cimo, and the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, or between 460 and 431 
B.o. In his old age Cheerilus was invited to the 
court of Macedonia by king Archelaus, who 
allowed him, it is said, 3 mine daily. At the 
court of-this prince he died. Cheerilus perceived 
that a poet could no longer please by following 
the footsteps of Homer, since a people arrived 
at the degree of civilisationin which the Greeks 
then were, seemed no longer capable of relishing, 
in a modern work, the simplicity which possesses 
so many charms in the earlier national poetry. 
Cheerilus selected, in consequence, an historical 
subject, the victory of his countrymen over the 
arms of Xerxes. In this, however, he was un- 
fortunate, since so recent an event was incompa- 
tible with the employment of fiction, and fiction 
is an important part of the machinery of every 
epic poem, According to i he entitled his 
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oem Tegonis, the Perseid.”” We have so few 
ragments remaining of this poem, that we are 
unable to ascertain whether he ended it with the 
battle of Salamis, or carried it on to the close 
of the war with Xerxes. This poem was a mo- 
nument raised to the glory of the Athenians. 
An ancient law of Solo’s relative to Homer, 
was revived in honor of Cheerilus, and the people 
decreed that the poem should be pnblicly read, 
every year, at the festival of the Panathenza. 
Suidas, it is true, merely states, that “it was 
decreed that this poem should be read with those 
of Homer.” But such a resolve could only 
proceed from the Athenians, and could only 
have reference to the great celebration just men- 
tioned, which periodically re-united the tribes of 
Attica. Suidas adds, that the author received a 
piece of gold for every verse ; a recompense but 
little in unison with the spirit of a republic, and 
still less probable in the case of a long epic 
poem. It would seem, in fact, that Suidas is 
here mistaken, and relates of the Samian Che- 
rilus what happened to another poet of the same 
name, who composed an effusion in honor of 
Alex. the Great. Whatever the reputation of 
Cheerilus may have been, one thing at least is 
` certain, that the Alexandrian critics excluded 
him from their canon, in which they assigned 
the 5th and last place to his rival Antimachus. 
A certain want of elegance, with which the style 
of Cheerilus was reproached, as well as the pre- 
dilection of Plato for Antimachus, may have 
been the primary causes of this disgraceful exclu- 
sion of the Athenian poet. Among the frag- 
ments of the Perseid, which have come down to 
us, there are some verses which have given rise 
to a curious discussion. The fragment in ques- 
tion is preserved for us by Josephus, (c. 4p. 1. 
p. 454.) as the most ancient profane document, 
in which mention is made of the Jews. In the 
enumeration of the forces composing the army 
of Xerxes, Cheerilus speaks of the inhabitants 
of the mountains of Solymi, in the vicinity of a 
large lake, (“Qizeav d’ zy Zorúuois deso, Thorn 
zz} àíuyn.) Josephus is convinced that the poet 
means Jerusalem, but some critics of modern 
days insist that the Solymi in Lycia are meant, 
because Cheerilus speaks of these troops as 
Teorcoxouedoes, i. e. having the hair cut in a circu- 
lar form; a usage which the Levitical law (Levit. 
19, 27.) forbade, with the express view of dis- 
tinguishing the Jews from the neighbouring 
nations. All doubt, however, is removed with 
regard to the poet’s meaning, by his adding, that 
the troops in question spoke the Pheenician 
tongue, of which the Hebrew is only a dialect: 
(Draccuy uty Poinccay ard croedrav a@itvess.) 
It is probable, therefore, that Cheerilus knew 
the inhabitants of these countries had in general 
the custom of cutting the hair of the head in 
this way, and that his means of information 
had not put him in possession of the fact, that 
one community of Syria deviated from this cus- 
tom. Scholl, Hist, Lit. Gr. 2, 125.) III. A 
poet of Iasus, in Asia Minor, of whom Horace, 
(Epist. 2, 1, 233.—Ep. ad Pis. 357.) Q. Curtius 
(8, 5, 8.) and Ausonius (Zp. 16.) as well as Acro 
and Porphyrio, the scholiasts on Horace, make 
mention. It was to this poet that Alex. the 
Great is said to have promised a piece of gold 
for every good verse, which he should compose 
in his praise. eae commentator, known under 
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the name of the scholiast of Cruquius, informs 
us, that Cheerilus could only produce 7 lines, 
which were deemed worthy of the price offered 
by the monarch. Porphyrio, however, remarks 
in more general terms, “ Hujus omnino 7 versus 
laudabantur?’ Now, Strabo (14. p. 672.) and 
also Athen. (356.) have preserved for us a _ 
translation by Cherilus into 7 hexameters, of 
the Assyrian inscription on the tomb of Sarda- 
napalus; and hence it has been supposed that 
these are the 7 verses, to which the scholiasts 
refer,—It is also stated of Cheerilus that he con- 
sented to receive a blow for eae verse of his 
encomiums on Alex., which should be rejected 
by the judges, and that he paid dearly in con- 
sequence for his foolish presumption. It is pro- 
bable that he was the author of the poem on the 
Lamiac war, (Aguiaxz,) which Suidas errone- 
ously ascribes to the Samian Cheerilus. Schölli, 
Hist. Lit. Gr.3, 75.) 

CuonnYpas, a man made preceptor to The- 
seus, by his grandfather Pittheus, king of Træ- 
zene. The Athenians instituted sacrifices to 
him for the good precepts he had inculcated in 
his pupil. Put. Thes. 

Cuorasmu, [a people of Asia, between Sog- 
diana and the north-eastern shore of the Cas- 
pian; capital Gorgo, now Urgheng ; country, 
now Iharasm. Ritter (Vorhalle, p. 90.) has 
some curious speculations on the name Khora- 
san, as indicating a country, in which the wor- 
ship of the sun anciently prevailed, Khor-Asan. | 

Cuoreasus, I. a man of Elis, who obtained a 
prize the first Olymp.: see Corcebus. II. A 
youth of Mygdonia, who was enamoured of 
Cassandra. din. 2, 341. 

Cuosrozs, I. a king of Persia, in Justinian’s 
reign. [The 2d of the same name, was 
grandson to, and succeeded the frst, after 
having deposed Hormidas. He reigned in the 
time of the Emperor Heraclius, and, after having 
been defeated by him, was imprisoned and put 
to death by his own son, a.p. 628. Persia soon 
after fell under the power of the Arabian Ca- 
liphs.] 

Curemes, a sordid old man, mentioned in 
Terence’s Andria. Horat. A. P. 94. 

Curemitss, a river of Libya, [falling into 
the.Atlantic ; supposed to be pia 

[Curonium Mars, a name applied by the 
ancients to the Frozen Ocean. The Cimbri, 
(Pny, 4, 13.) called it Morimarusa, i. e. 
“ the dead sea.” In the Welsh tongue mor is 
the “sea,” and marv, “ dead:” in the Irish, 
muir-croinn denotes “ a thick, coagulated, 
frozen sea.” Class. Journ. 6, 297.] 

Curonos, the Gr. name of Saturn, or time. 

Curysa, [I. a town of Troas, on the coast, 
near the city of Hamaxitus, whence Achilles 
bore away as his prize the beautiful Chryseis. 
(it. 37, 430. &c.) Strabo, however, places it 
in the innermost part of the Adramyttian 
gulf, (13. p. 604.) Hence, some are in favor 
of making 2 places of this name, an old and a 
new Chyrsa. (Heyne’s note to the Germ. transl. 
of Le Chevalier, p. 7.) This place was famous 
fora temple of Apollo Smintheus, whence it 
was also called Sminthium. (Mannert, 6, 3, 
463.) JI. A small island in the immediate 
vicinity of Lemnos, in which Philoctetes took 
up his abode, when suffering from the wound 
inflicted by one of the arrows of Hercules, 
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(Paus. 8, 33:) Tt was afterwards submerged by 
the sea, in accordance with an ancient predic- 
tion. (Herod. 7.6.) Choiseul-Gouffier, (Foy. 
Pittoresque de'la Grèce, 2, 129.) thir ks he saw 
traces of it still remaining. That the change 
here referred to, has been occasioned by volca- 
nic action, no one can doubt. (See Mosychlus.) 
In Dr. Hunt’s Journal, Wadpole’s Collect. 2. 

59. the whole island of Lemnos is said to bear 
the strongest marks of the effects of volcanic 
fire ; the rocks in many parts are like the burnt 
and vitrified scoria of furnaces. ] _ 

' Curysanruivs, [an eclectic philosopher of 
Sardis, made high priest of Lydia by the empe- 
ror Julian, and supposed to possess a power of 
conversing with the gods, and predicting future 
STi Eunap. 144.—Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 
2,71. 

CurysAor, a son of Medusa by Neptune. 
Some report that he sprung from the blood of 
Medusa, armed with a golden sword; whence 
his name yeurds og. He married Callirrhoe, 
one of the Oceanides, by whom he had Geryo, 
Echidna, and the Chimera. Hesiod. Th. 280. 
——[Ctesias Ephes. ap. Plut. de Flum. 1034. 
Wytt: —Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 17.—The legend of 
Chrysaor, like that of Perseus itself, has a 
blended religious and astronomical reference. 
It is based on the idea of purification by blood, 
and also of the re-appearance of fertility, after 
the darker period of the year, the months of 
winter, has passed away. See Perseus. ] 

_ Curysaoreus, a surname of Jupiter, from 
his temple at Stratonice, where all the Carians 
assembled upon any public emergency. Strabo,4. 

Curysas, a river of Sicily, falling into the 
Simethus, and worshipped as a deity, Cie. 
Ferr. 4, 44. 

Curystis, see Chryses. : 

Curyszs, the priest of Apollo, father of As- 
tynome, called from him Chryseis. When Lyr- 
nessus was taken, and the spoils divided among 
the conquerors, Chryseis fell to the share of 
Agamemno. Chryses, on this, went to the 
Grecian camp to solicit his daughter’s restora- 
tion; and when his prayers were fruitless, he 
implored the aid of Apollo, who visited the 
Greeks with a plague, and obliged them to re- 
store Chryseis. J/. 1, 11. , 

CurysiPrus, I.a natural son of Pelops, highly 
favored by his father, for which Hippodamia, 
his step-mother, ordered her own sons, Atreus 
and Thyestes, to kill him, on account of which 
they were banished. Some say that Hippoda- 
mia’s sons refused to murder Chrysippus, and 
that she did it herself. Hygin. 85.—Apollod. 

3, 5.—Paus. 6, 20. IL. [A Stoic philosopher 
of Soli in Cilicia Campestris. He [fixed his 

residence at Athens, and became a disciple of 

Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno. — He was 

equally distinguished for ; natural abilities and 

industry, seldom suffering a day to elapse with- 
out writing 500 lines. He wrote several hun- 
dred volumes, of which 300 were on logical 
subjects, but in all he borrowed largely from 
others. He maintained, with the Stoics 1n ge- 
neral, that the world was God, or an universal 
effusion of his spirit, and that the superior part 
of this spirit, which consisted in mind and rea- 
son, was the common nature of things, contain- 
ing the whole and every part. Sometimes he 
speaks of God as the power of fate, and the ne- 
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eessary chain ofevents ; sometimes he calls him 
fire; and sometimes he deifies the fluid parts 
of nature, as water and air; and again, the 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and the universe, in 
which these are comprehended, and even those 
men, who have obtained immortality. He was 
very fond of the figure Sorites in arguing, which 
is hence called by Persius, the heap of Chrysip- 
pus. His discourses abounded more in curious 
subtleties and nice distinctions, than in solid 
arguments. In disputation, in which he spent 
the greater part of his life, he discovered a de- 
gree of promptitude and confidence, which ap- 
proached towards audacity. He often said to 
his preceptor, “ Give me doctrines, and I will 
find arguments to support them.” It was a 
singular proof of his haughty spirit that, when 
a certain person asked him, what preceptor he 
would adyise him to choose for his son, he said, 
“ Me; for if I thought any philosopher excelled 
me, I would myself become his pupil.” With 
so much contempt did he look down on the dis- 
tinctions of rank, that he would never, as other 
philosophers did, pay his court to princes or 
great men, by dedicating to them any of his 
writings. The vehemence and arrogance, with 
which he supported his tenets, created him many 
adversaries, particularly in the Academic and 
Epicurean sects. Even his friends of the Stoic 
school complained that, in the warmth of dis- 
pute, whilst he was attempting to load his ad- 
versary with the reproach of obscurity and ab- 
surdity, his own ingenuity often failed him, and 
he adopted such unusual and illogical modes of 
reasoning, as gave his opponents great advan- 
tages over him. (Cie. Acad. 4, 27.) It was also 
a common practice with Chrysippus, at differ- 
ent times, to take the opposite sides of the same 
question, and thus furnish his antagonist with 
weapons, which might easily be turned, as occa- 
sion offered, against himself. Carneades, who 
was one of his most able and skilful adversaries, 
frequently availed himself of this circumstance, 
and refuted Chrysippus by convicting him of 
inconsistency. Of these nothing remains, ex- 
cept a few extracts, which are preserved in the 
works of Cic., Plut., Seneca, and Aul. Gell. He 
died in the 143d Olmp. s.c. 208, at the age of 
83. A statue was erected to his memory by 
Ptolemy. Diog. L. 7, 189.—Enjfield’s Hist. of 
Philos. 1, 358. | 

Curysoasprpes, soldiers in the armies of 
Persia, whose arms were all covered with silver, 
to display the opulence of the prince whom they 
served, Justin, 12,7. 

[Curysockras, the horn of gold, a long cove 
on the north-east side of Byzantium, forming 
an excellent harbour, whence its name. | 

Curysocgonus, I. a freedman of Sylla, Cie. 
pro Rose. II. [A celebrated singer in the 
time of Alcibiades, who was victorious at the 
Pythian games. III. Another of the same 
name is mentioned in Juv. 6, 74. | 

Curysopo is, a promontory and port of Asia, 
opposite Byzantium, now Scutari, |The Athe- 
nians encompassed this place with walls, imposed 
a 10th on the ships, which came hither from 
the Euxine, and had a fleet here of 30 sail. ] 

Curysorruoas, [Golden Stream, a river of 
Syria near Damascus, called also Bardine, now 
Baradi.| 

Curysosrom, [St. John, oy eminent father 
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of the church, born ofa noble family at Anti- 
och, A.D. 347. His father’s name was Secun- 
dus, and the surname of Chrysostom, or “ golden 
mouth” (Xgucorrowos) obtained by the son, was 
given to him on account of his eloquence. He 
was bred to the bar, but quitted it for an ascetic 
life: first, with a monk on a mountain near 
Antioch, and then in a cave by himself. He 
remained in this retirement 6 years, when he 
returned to Antioch, and being ordained, be- 
came so celebrated for his talents as a preacher, 
that, on the death of Nectarius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, he was chosen to supply his place. 
On obtaining this preferment, which he very 
unwillingly accepted, he acted with great vigor 
and austerity in the reform of abuses, and exhi- 
bited all the mistaken notions of the day in 
regard to celibacy and the monastic life. He 
also persecuted the pagans and heretics with 
great zeal, and sought to extend his episcopal 
power with such unremitting ardor, that he 
thereby involved himself in a quarrel with Theo- 
philus, bishop of Alexandria, who enjoyed the 
patronage of the empress Eudoxia ; which quar- 
rel ended in his formal deposition by a synod 
held at Chalcedo in 403. He was, however, so 
popular in Constantinople, that a formidable in- 
surrection ensued, and the empress herself in- 
terfered for his return. Towards the end of the 
same year, owing to his zeal in opposing the 
erection of a statue to Eudoxia, near the great 
church, for the celebration of public games, all 
his troubles were renewed. If true, that in one 
of his sermons the empress was compared b 

him to Herodias, who sought the head of John 
in a charger, the anger of Eudoxia was not alto- 
gether unjustifiable. The consequence of her 
resentment was the assembling of another synod, 
and in 404 the patriarch was again deposed, 
and sent into exile. The place of his 2d ba- 
nishment was Cucusus, alonely town among the 
ridges of Mt. Taurus, on the confines of Cappa- 
docia and Cilicia. He sustained himself with 
much fortitude; but having, by means of his 
great influence and many adherents, procured 
the intercession of the western emperor, Hono- 
rius, with his brother Arcadius, he was ordered 
to be removed still farther from the capital, and 
died on the journey at Comana in Pontus, A.D. 
407, at the age of 60. Opinion was much di- 
vided in regard to his merits for some time after 
his death, but at length his partisans prevailed, 
and, 30 years from his decease, he was removed 
from his place of interment, as a saint, and his 
remains were met in procession by the emperor 
Theodosius the younger, on their removal from 
the place of his original interment to Constan- 
tinople. Chrysostom was a voluminous writer, 
but more eloquent than either learned or acute. 
Although falling short of Attic purity, his style 
is free, copious, and unaffected, and his diction 
often glowing andelevated. The numerous 
treatises or sermons by which he chiefly gained 
his reputation, are very curious for the informa- 
tion, which they contain of the customs and 
manners of the times, as elicited by his decla- 
mation against prevailing vices and follies. The 
1st entire Gr. ed. that of Sir Henry Saville, at 
Eton, in 8 vols. folio, 1613; but that of Mont- 
faucon, Paris, with Annotations and his Life, 
11 vols. fol. 1718, is by far the most complete. 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict, 1, 485.] 
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‘CurysoTuimis, I. a daughter of Agamemno 
and Clytemnestra,—— II. A Cretan, who first 
obtained the poetical -prize at the Pythian 
games. Paws. 10, 7. 

Curnonta, I. a daughter of Erechtheus, who 
married Butes. Apollod. 3, 15.——II. A sur- 
name of Ceres, from a temple built to her by 
Chthonia, at Hermione, [or, more properly, from 
xlùv, terra.| She had a festival there cailed 
by the same name, and celebrated every sum- 
mer. During the celebration, the priests of the 
goddess marched in procession, accompanied by 
the magistrates, and a crowd of women and 
boys in white apparel, with garlands of flowers 
on their heads. Behind was dragged an un- 
tamed heifer, just taken from the herd. When 
they came to the temple, the victim was let 
loose, and the door-keepers, who till then had 
kept the temple-gates open, having made all 
secure, 4 old women, armed with scythes, were 
left within, who pursued the heifer, and dis- 
patched heras soon as they were able, by cutting 
her throat. A 2d, 3d, and 4th victim was, in 
a like manner, dispatched by the old women; 
and it was observable, that they all fell on the 
same side, 

Crsiia, [a town of Lower Pannonia, on the 
Saavus, about 50 miles from Sirmium, and 
about 100 from the confluence of the Saavus 
and Danube; famous for the defeat of Licinius 
by Constantine, a. D. 315, and also the birth- 
place of Gratian. Its name is preserved in the 
obscure ruins of Savei. Eutrop. 10, 4.—Amm. 
Marcell, 30, 24.] 

Cisariris, a country of Asia, near the 
Meander. 

Cis¥ra, [I. a flourishing commercial city in 
the south-west angle of Phrygia, between Ly- 
cia and Caria. It was surnamed the Great for 
distinction’s sake from another city of the same 
name situate in Pamphylia. A colony of Ly- ’ 
dians were its Ist founders; to these succeeded 
one of Pisidians, who transplanted the city to 
a more favorable situation. Its authority ex- 
tended far over the adjoining country, and it 
could arm at one time 30,000 foot and 2,000 
horse. It suffered severely from an earthquake, 
on which account Tiberius remitted the tribute 
due from it for 3 years, and was regarded as its 
second founder. Four different languages were 
spoken here, viz. the Lydian, Pisidian, Lycian, 
and Greek. It is now in ruins. D’Anv. gives 
to it the modern name of Burur. (Mannert, 
6, 3, 143.) II. A city of Pamphylia, 
south-east of Aspendus. | 

M. T. Cickro, born at Arpinum, was son of 
a Roman knight, and lineally descended from à 
the ancient kings of the Sabines. His mo- 
ther’s name was Helvia. After displaying many 
promising abilities at school, he was taught phi- 
losophy by Philo, and law by Mut. Scævola. 
He acquired and perfected a taste for military 
knowledge under Sylla, in the Marsian war, 
and retired from Rome, which was divided into 
factions, to indulge his philosophic propensities. 
He was naturally of a weak and delicate con- 
stitution, and visited Greece on account of his 
health; though, perhaps, the true cause of his 
absence from Rome might be attributed to his 
fear of Sylla. His friends, who were well ac- 
quainted with his superior abilities, were anxions 
for his return ; and when, at last he obeyed their 
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solicitations, he applied himself with uncommon 
diligence to oratory, and was soon distinguished 
above all the speakers of his age in the Roman 
forum. When he went to Sicily as questor, he 
behaved with great justice and ` moderation ; 
and the Sicilians remembered with gratitude 
the eloquence of Cic., their common patron, 
who had delivered them from the tyranny and 
avarice of Verres. After he had passed through 
the office of edile and pretor, he stood a can- 
didate for the consulship, a.u.c. 689 ; and the 
patricians and plebeians were equally anxious 
to raise him to that dignity, against the efforts 
and bribery of Catiline. His new situation was 
critical, and required circumspection. Catiline, 
with many dissolute and desperate Romans, 
had conspired against their country, and com- 
bined to murder Cic. himself. In this dilemma, 
Cic. in full senate accused Catiline of treason 
against the state; but as his evidence was not 
clear, his efforts were unavailing. He, however, 
stood on his guard, and by the information of 
his friends, and discovery of Fulvia, his life was 
saved from the dagger of Marcius and Cethegus, 
whom Catiline bad sent to assassinate him. 
After this, Cic. commanded Catiline, in the 
senate, to leave the city; and this desperate 
conspirator marched out in triumph to’ meet 
the 20,000 men who were assembled to support 
his cause. The lieutenant of C. Antony, the 
other consul, defeated them in Gaul; and Cic., 
at Rome, punished the rest of the conspirators 
with death. This capital punishment, though 
inveighed against by J, Cesar as too severe, was 
supported by the opinions of Lutatius Catulus 
and Cato, and confirmed by the whole senate. 
After this memorable deliverance, Cic. received 
the thanks of all the people, and was styled 
The father of his country, and a second founder 
of Rome. The vehemence, with which he had 
attacked Clodius, proved injurious to him; and 
when his enemy was made tribune, Cic. was 
banished from Rome, though 20,000 young 
men were supporters fof his innocence. [The 
principal charge against him was his having 
put to death, in an illegal manner, the accom- 
plices of Catiline, though this had been done, 
not by him individually, but in consequence of 
a general vote of the senate.) He was not, 
however, deserted in his banishment, though 
he tarnished the lustre of his character by his 
want of patient firmness under misfortune. 
Wherever he went, he was received with the 
highest marks of approbation and reverence; 
and when the faction had subsided at Rome, 
the whole senate and people were unanimous 
for his return. After 16 months’ absence, he 
entered Rome with universal satisfaction ; and 
when he was sent, with the power of proconsul, 
to Cilicia, his integrity and prudence made him 
successful against the enemy, and at his return 
he was honored with a triumph, which the fac- 
tious prevented him from enjoying. After much 
hesitation, during the civil commotions between 
Cæsar and Pompey, he joined himself to the 
latter, and followed him to Greece. When vic- 
tory had declared in favor of Cæsar, at the 
battle of Pharsalia, Cic. went to Brundisiuin, and 
was reconciled to the conqueror, who treated 
him with great humanity. From this time 
Cic. retired into the country, and seldom visited 
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senate, Cic. recommended a general amnesty, 
and was the most earnest to decree the pro- 
vinces to Brutus and Cassius; but when he 
saw the interest of Cæsar’s murderers?decrease, 
and Antony come into power, he retired to 
Athens. He soon after returned, but lived 
in perpetual fear of assassination. Augustus 
courted the approbation of Cic., and expressed 
his wish to be his colleague in the consulship. 
But his wish was not sincere; he soon forgot 
his former professions of friendship; and whea 
the 2 consuls had been killed at Mutina, Au- 
gustus joined his interest to that of Antony, 
and the triumvirate was soon after formed. The 
great enmity, which Cic. bore to Antony, was 
fatal to him; and Augustus, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, the triumvirs, to destroy all cause of quarrel, 
and each to dispatch his enemies, produced their 
list of proscription, About 200 were doomed. 
to death, and Cic. was among the number on 
the list of Antony. Augustus yielded a man, 
to whom he partly owed his greatness, and Cic. 
was pursued by the emissaries of Antony, among 
whom was Popilius, whom he had defended on 
an accusation of parricide. He had fled in a 
litter towards the sea of Caieta; and when the 
assassins came up to him, he put his head out 
of the litter, and it was severed from the body 
by Herennius. This memorable event hap- 
pened in Dec., 43 B. c., after the enjoyment of 
life for 63 years, 11 months, and 5 days. The 
head and right-hand of the orator were carried 
to Rome, and hung up in the Roman forum ; 
and so inveterate was Antony’s hatred against 
the unfortunate man, that even Fulvia, the 
triumvir’s wife, wreaked her vengeance on his 
head, and drew the tongue out of the mouth, 
and bored it through repeatedly with a gold 
bodkin, verifying, in this act of inhumanity, 
what Cic. had once observed, that no animal is 
more revengeful than a woman. Cic, has ac- 
quired more real fame by his literary composi- 
tions than by his spirited exertions as a Roman 
senator. The learning and abilities, which he 
possessed, have been the admiration of every 
age and country, and his style has always been 
accounted as the true standard of pure Latinity. 
The words nascitur pocta have been verified in 
his attempts to write poetry; and the satire of 
Martial, Carmina quod scribit Musis et Apolline 
nullo, though severe, is true. He once formed 
a design to write the history of his country, but 
he was disappointed. He translated many of 
the Gr. writers, poets as well as historians, for 
his own improvement. When he travelled into 
Asia, he was attended by most of the learned 
men of his age; and his stay at Rhodes, in the 
school of the famous Molo, conduced not a little 
to perfect his judgment. Like his countrymen, 
he was not destitute of ambition, and the arro- 
gant expectations, with which he returned from 
his queestorship in Sicily are well known. He 
was of a timid disposition; and he, who shone 
as the father of Roman eloquence, never as- 
cended the rostra to harangue without feeling 
a secret emotion of dread. His conduct, during 
the civil wars, is far from that of a patriot ; and 
when we view him, dubious and irresolute, sorry 
not to follow Pompey, and yet afraid to oppose 
Cesar, the judgment would almost brand him 
with the name of coward. In his private cha- 
racter, however, Cic, was of a amiable disposi- 
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tion; and though he was too elated with pros- 
perity, and debased by adversity, the affability 
of the friend conciliated the good graces of all, 
He married Terentia, whom he afterwards di- 
vorced, and by whom he had a son and daughter, 
He afterwards married a young woman, to whom 
he was guardian; and because she seemed elated 
at the death of his daughter Tullia, he repu- 
diated her, The works of this celebrated man, 
of which, according to some, the 10th part is 


scarce extent, have been edited by the best. 


scholars in every country.—[ All the Orations 
pronounced by Cic. during the 5 years inter- 
vening between his election to the queestorship 
and ædileship have perished, except that for M. 
Tullius, the exordium and narratio of which 
were brought to light by the discoveries of Maio 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan. From the 
same quarter have been obtained many other 
reliques of the eloquence of Cic., among the 
most important of which are, a large fragment 
of the Oration for Scaurus, and detached por- 
tions of that delivered against Clodius for his 
profanation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
Of all the lost Ovations the 2 most regretted 
are, that in defence of Cornelius, and the speech 
delivered by him in the temple of Bellona, in 
quelling the disturbance excited by the law of 
Otho. This last is said to have been one of the 
most signal victories of eloquence over the tur- 
bulence of human passions, while to the former 
Cic. himself frequently alludes, as among the 
most finished of his compositions. The Oration 
Jor Marcellus is maintained by many to be a 
spurious performance. It would seem, bowever, 
after weighing all the arguments adduced by 
modern critics, that a part is actually genuine, 
but that much has been subsequently interpo- 
lated by some rhetorician or declaimer. Of the 
rhetorical works of Cicero, the most admired 
and finished is the dialogue de Oratore, of 
which Cic. himself highly approved, and which 
his friends were accustomed to regard as one 
of the happiest of his productions. In the 
Oratorie Partiones, the subject is the art of 
arranging and distributing the parts of an ora- 
tion, so as to adapt them in the best manner to 
their proper end, that of moving and persuading 
an audience. In the Dialogue on Famous Ora- 
tors, entitled Brutus, he gives a short character 
of all, who had ever flourished in Greece for 
Rome, with any considerable reputation for 
eloquence, down to his own time. It was in- 
tended as a 4th and supplemental book to the 
treatise de Oratore. The Orator, addressed 
to Brutus, and written at his solicitation, was 
intended to complete the 2 works just men- 
tioned. It enlarges on the favorite topic of Cic., 
which had already been partially discussed 
in the treatise de Oratore, the character of the 
perfect orator, and seeks to confirm his favorite 
proposition, that perfection in oratory requires 
an extensive acquaintance with every art. It 
is on the merits of this work in particular that 
Cic., in a Letter to a friend, asserts his perfect 
willingness that his reputation should be staked, 
The Topica are a compend of the Topica of 
Aristotle. The Treatise de Optimo Genere Ora- 
torum was originally intended as a preface to a 
translation of the celebrated Ovations of De- 
mosthenes and Aischines de Corona. The work 
de Inventione yos a youthful performance, and 
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that addressed to Herennius, according to the 
best authorities, never proceeded from his pen, 
With respect to the other works of Cic., the 
treatise de Legibus has reached us in an im- 
perfect state, only 3 books remaining, and 
these disfigured by numerous chasms, which 
cannot be supplied. It traces the philosophic 
principles of jurisprudence to their remotest 
sources, sets forth a body of laws conformable 
to Cic.’s idea of a well-regulated state, and is 
supposed to haye treated in the books, which 
are lost, of the executive power of the magis- 
trates, and the rights of Roman citizens. The 
treatise de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum is 
written after the manner of Aristotle, and dis- 
cusses the chief good and iK of man: in it Cic. 
explains the several opinions entertained on this 
subject by the sages of antiquity. The Acade- 
mice Questiones relate to the Academic Philo- 
sophy, whose tenets Cic. himself had embraced. 
It is an,account and defence of the doctrines of 
the Academy. In the Tuscudane Disputationes, 
5 books are devoted to as many different ques- 
tions of philosophy, bearing the most strongly 
on the practice of life, and involving topics the 
most essential to human happiness. The Pa- 
radoxa contain a defence of 6 paradoxes of the 
Stoics. The work de Natura Deorum embraces 
a full examination of the various theories of 
heathen antiquity on the nature of the gods, 
to which the treatise de Divinatione, may be 
regarded as a supplement. The essay de Officis, 
on Moral Duties, has not unaptly been styled 
the heathen Whole Duty of Man; nor have 
the dialogues de Senectute and de Amicitia heen 
incorrectly regarded as among the most highly- 
finished and pleasing performances, of which 
any language can boast. We have to lament 
the loss of the treatises de Consolatione, (that 
which we have under this title being a patched- 
up imposture of Sigonius,) de Gloria, and that 
entitled Hortensius, in which last Cic. under- 
took the defence of learning and philosophy, 
and left to his illustrious competitor the task of 
arranging them. It was this book, which first 
led St. Austin to the study of Christian philo- 
sophy, and the doctrines of Christianity. Cic.’s 
correspondence is one of the most valuable 
legacies bequeathed to us by antiquity. The 
collection addressed to his friends is full of poli- 
tical information; the Letters to Atticus pour- 
tray, besides this, the mind of the writer in its 
most engaging form, in all the frankness of 
familiar intercourse. The treatise de Republica 
has been in part rescued from the destroying 
hand of time by the labors of Maio. Except 
the treatise on Invention, and de Oratore, this 
was the earliest of Cic.’s literary productions. 
It was given to the world a. v. c; 700, just be- 
fore its author set out for his proconsular go- 
vernment in Cilicia. He was then in his 53d 
year. The object and spirit of the work were 
highly patriotic. He wished to bring the con- 
stitution back to its first principles, by an im- 
pression expositive of its theory; inflame his 
contemporaries with the love of virtue by pour- 
traying the character of their ancestors in its 
primeval purity and beauty; and while he was 
raising a monument to all future ages of what 
Rome had been, inculcate on his own times 
what it ought still to be. We know it to have 
been his original purpose to make it a yery volu- 
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l This last ed. is highly 
praised, and contains the fragments of Cic.’s 
Orations lately discovered. The treatise de Re- 
publica was first published by Maio at Rome in 
1822, and republished in London, 1823. There 
are several recent eds. of it also in Germany, 
the best of which is that of Moser, Francofurti, 
1826. 8vo.] Plut. in Vita—Quaintil—Dio Cass. 
—Appian.— Florus—C. Nep. Attic-—Eutrop. 
Cic. &c. II. Marcus, the son of Cic., was 
taken by Augustus as his colleague in the con- 
sulship, He revenged his father's death by 
throwing public dishonor on the memory of 
Antony. He disgraced his father’s virtues, and 
was so fond of drinking, that Pliny observes, 
he wished to deprive Antony of the honor of 
being the greatest drunkard in the Roman em- 
pire. Plut. Cic. 1iI. Quintus, the brother 
of the orator, was Cesar’s lieutenant in Gaul, 
and proconsul of Asia, for 3 years. He was 
proscribed with his son at the same time as his 
brother Tully. Plut, Vit. Coc.— Appian. 

CICERONIS VILLA, a place near Puteoli in 
Campania. Plin. 31, 2. 

Cicbnzs, a people of Thrace near the He- 
brus. Ulysses, at his return from Troy, en- 
gaged with them, and plundered their chief 
city Ismarus. Ovid, Met. 10, 83. 15, 313.— 
Virg. G. 4, 520, &e.—Mela, 2, 2. 

Cictra, an old avaricious usurer, 
Serm, 2, 3, 69. 

Cıuıcřa, [a country of Asia Minor, on the 
sea-coast, south of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
and bounded by Syria on the east, and Pisidia 
and Pamphylia on the west. It was so sur- 
rounded by steep and rugged mountains, that a 
few men might defend it against a whole army, 
there being but 3 narrow passes leading into 
it, the Pyle Ciliciz on the side of Cappadocia, 
and on the east the Pyle Amanice and Pyle 
Syrie. The country was divided into Trachea 
and Campestris, or the rugged and level Cilicia. 
The former was subsequently considered as a 
continuation of Isauria; the latter was one of 
the most fruitful provinces of Asia, excepting 
the western part; which, however, though bar- 
ren, was famed for its horses.] The inhabitants 
enriched themselves by piratical excursions, 
till they were conquered by Pompey. The 
country was opulent; governed by kings under 
some of the Roman Emperors, but reduced 
into a province by Vespasian. Cicero presided 
over it as proconsul. It receives its name from 
Cilix, the son of Agenor. [Bochart deriyes the 
name from the Phen. word Challekim, signify- 
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jing “a stone,” a term which well suits Cilicia 


Trachea, to this day called by the Turks Tis- 
Weleieth, ox the stony province. To what is said 
aboye of the Cilicians, may be added, that they 
were rough in their manners, unfair in their 
dealings, cruel, and great liars. They claimed 
their share of the proverb, sia xérra néxuor, 
which applied to the Cretans, Cappadocians, 
and Cilicians.] Apollod. 3, 1—Varro, R. R. 
2, 11.—Suet. Vesp. 8.—Herod. 2, 17. 34.— 
Justin, 3, 11, 11.—Curt. 3, 4.—Plin. 5, 27. 
[II. A name given to the country, which en- 
velops the bottom of the Adramyttian gulf, and 
was portioned between the 2 cities of Thebe 
and Lyrnessus. Mannert, 6, 3, 428.] 

Cirtx, a son of Phenix, or, according to 
Herod., of Agenor, who gave his name to Ci- 
licia. Apollod. 3, 1—Herod. 7, 91. 

Cirta, a town of Troas, near Thebe, which 
received its name, according to Theopompus, 
from a certain Cillus, who was one of Hippo- 
damia’s suitors, and killed by Ginomaus. [Strabo 
thinks the name may haye been given to it by 
the Cilicians in this quarter.] JZ. 1, 38.—Ovrd, 
Met, 13, 174. 

Cro, Jun., an oppressive governor of Bithy- 
nia and Pontus. The provinces carried their 
complaints against him to Rome; but such was 
the noise of the flatterers, that attended the . 
emperor Claudius, that he was unable to hear 
them; and when he asked what they had 
said, he was told by one of Cilo’s friends, that 
they returned thanks for his good administra- 
tion; on which the emperor said, Let Cilo be 
continued 2 years longer in his province. Tacit. 
Ann, 12, 21. 

Cromer, Turi. one of Cæsars murderers. 
He laid hold of the dictator’s robe, which was 
a signal for the rest to strike. Plut. Ces. 

CIMER, a people of Germany, who invaded. 
the Roman empire with a large army, and were 
conquered by Marius. [The Cimbri are gene- 
rally thought to have had for their original seat 
the Cimbric Chersonese, or modern Jutland. 
It would seem, however, that there is some 
curious connexion between their name and that 
of the ancient Cimmerii, a point which may 
have some bearing on the question respecting 
the origin of the Germanic race. (See Cim- 
merii, and compare Mannert, Geschichte der 
alten Deutschen, p. 11, and Pfister, Gesch. der 
Teutschen, 1,40.) Adelung, however, opposes 
this idea. Mithr. 2, 143.] 

Cimpricum BELLUM, was begun by the Cim- 
bri, Teutones, and Ambrones, by an invasion 
of the Roman territories, B. c, 109. These 
barbarians were so courageous, and eyen des- 
perate, that they fastened their first ranks each 
to the other with cords. [In the Ist battle they 
vanquished the consul Pap. Carbo; in another 
they defeated M. Junius Silanus, another consul ; 
in a 3d, L. Cassius; and in a 4th, M. Aurelius 
Scaurus, whom they took prisoner and put to 
death. After various other successes, they were 
defeated by the valor and policy of Marius and 
Catulus.] Marius, in his 2d consulship, was 
chosen to carry on the war: he met the Teu- 
tones at Aque Sextie, where, after a bloody en- 
gagement, he left dead on the field of battle 
20,000, and took 90,000 prisoners, B. c. 102. 
The Cimbri, who had formed another army, 
| bad already penetrated into Hay where they 
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were met at the river Athesis by Marius, and | or Dneister, Respecting the walls, &e, still 


bis colleague Catulus,a year after. An engage- 
ment ensued, and 140,000 of them were slain. 
This last battle put an end to this dreadful war, 
and the 2 consuls entered Rome in triumph. 
{ Marius, if we credit the account of Plut., who 
quotes the lost Commentaries of Sylla, deserved 
little, if any, of the credit of this 2d victory. 
He’ missed his way in the field, in consequence 
of a thick cloud of dust, which arose, and the 
whole brunt of the action fell on the legions of 
Catulus. A hot dispute arose between the sol- 
diers of the 2 commanders, which had the 
better claim for the victory, and certain ambas- 
sadors from Parma, who were present, were 
appointed arbitrators. Catulus’s soldiers led 
them to the field of battle to see the dead, and 
clearly proved that they had been killed by their 
javelins, because Catulus had taken care to have 
the shafts inscribed with his name. Neverthe- 
less the whole honor of the day was ascribed by 
the Roman populace to Marius, on account of 
his former victory, and present authority. He 
declined, however, the honor of a sole triumph, 
and shared it with Catulus.] Flor. 3, 3.— 
Plin. 7, 22.17, 1.—Mela, 3, 3—Paterc. 2, 12. 
— Plut. Mar. 

Cımïnus, [I. a range of hills in Etruria, 
lying to the south of Salpinum. II. A lake 
at the foot of Mons Ciminus, now Lago di Vico, 
or Ronciglione. (Strabo, 5. p. 225.) The 
Ciminian forest, whose almost impenetrable 
shades served for a time as a barrier to Etruria 
against the attacks of Rome, is described as 
covering the adjacent country to a considerable 
extent. Liv. 9, 36.— Front. Strat. 1, 2.—Plin. 
2, 96.] 

CmmmERïI, a people near the Palus Meotis, 
who invaded Asia Minor, and seized on the 
kingdom of Cyxares. After they had been 
masters of the country for 28 years, they were 
driven back by Alyattes, king of Lydia. Herod. 
1, 6. 4,1. [The Cimmerians seem to have been a 
northern nation, driven from their abodes by the 
Scythians, and compelled to seek for new habita- 
tions. Posidonius makes them of Cimbric or Ger- 
man origin. Their Ist appellation is not known ; 
that of Cimmerii they obtained, it is said, after 
inhabiting the town of Cimmerium and its vici- 
nity,on the Cimmerian Bosporus. This, however, 
seems very improbable, as it is more natural to 
suppose that they gave name to the town and 
strait. The country bordering on the Palus 
Meotis and Bosporus, inhabited by the Cim- 
meril, is represented by the ancients as inhos- 
pitable and bleak, covered with forests and fogs, 
which the sun could not penetrate. Hence, ac- 
cording to some, arose the expression, Cimmerian 
darkness. Homer places his Cimmerians be- 
yond the Oceanus, in a land of continual gloom, 
and immediately after them the empire of the 
shades. This poetic fable, however, is like 
that of Lycophro, which Pliny and others copy, 
that the Cimmerii were a people dwelling near 
the lake Avernus in Italy, in whose canton the 
sun never shines; whereas Strabo represents it 
as a pleasant and agreeable district. (See Aver- 
nus.) “ How much of Western Scythia the 
Cimmerians might have occupied, is unknown ; 
but it may be inferred from a cireumstance men- 
tioned in Herod, (4, 11.) that their possessions 
extended e at least to the river Tyras, 
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found in the time of Herod. under the name of 
Cimmerian, he does not say that they were in 
the Peninsula, but the context implies it; and 
it is not improbable that he had seen them, 
Baron Tott saw, in the mountainous part of the 
Crimea, ancient castles, and other buildings, a 
part of which were excavated from the live 
rock; together with subterranous passages from 
one to the other. These were, he says, always 
on mountains difficult of access. He refers them 
to the Genoese, with what justice we know not ; 
it is possible that they might have made use of 
them, but itis more than probable, that these are 
the works alluded to by Herod. for it may be re- 
marked that works of this kind are usually of 
very ancient date.” (Rennel, Geogr. of Herod. | 
74.) Some writers regard the Cimmerii as the 
posterity of Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. 
Rosenmiiller, Schol. in V.T. 1, 196.—Jamieson’s 
Herm. Scyth, Diss. p. 5.] 

Cimmertum, [a town in the interior of the 
Tauric Chersonese, north of Mons Cimmerius, 
now Eski-Krim, or the old Krim.] 

Cmo, I. an Athenian, son of Miltiades and 
Hegesipyle, famous for his debaucheries in his 
youth, and the reformation of his morals, when 
arrived to years of discretion. When his father 
died, he was imprisoned, because unable to pay 
the fine laid on him by the Athenians; but he 
was released from confinement by his sister 
and wife Elpinice. [See Elpinice, Callias.] He 
behaved with great courage at the battle of 
Salamis, and rendered himself popular by his 
munificence and valor. [The battle of Mycale 
must not be confounded with the one fought on 
the same day with the action of Platea. It is 
thought to have been fought off the coast of 
Pamphylia, near the river Eurymedo. See 
Eurymedo, Mycale.) The money, which he 
obtained by his victories, was not applied to his 
own private use; but with it he fortified and 
embellished the city. He some time after lost 
all his popularity, and was banished by the 
Athenians, who declared war against the Lace- 
demonians. He was recalled from his exile, 
and, at his return, made a reconciliation between 
Lacedemo and his countrymen. He was after- 
wards appointed to carry on the war against 
Persiain Egypt, and Cyprus, with a fleet of 200 
ships; and on the coast of Asia, he gave battle 
to the enemy, and totally ruined their fleet. 
[This is the same battle alluded to above under the 
name of Mycale.] He died as he was besieging 
the town of Citium in Cyprus, s. c. 449, in the 
51st year of his age. He may be called the last 
ofthe Greeks, whose spirit and boldness defeated 
the armies of the barbarians. He was such an 
inveterate enemy to the Persian power, that he 
formed a plan of totally destroying it; and in 
his wars he had so reduced the Persians, that 
they promised in a treaty not to pass the Cheli- 
donian islands with their fleet, or to approach 
within a day’s journey of the Grecian seas: 
[see Chelidonie Insule.] The munificence of 
Cimo has been highly extolled by his biographers, 
and he has been deservedly praised for leaving 
his gardens open to the public. Thuc. 1, 100. 
112.— Justin, 2, 15.— Diod. S. 11.—Plut. et C. 
Nep. in Fita. ? 

CmoLus, one of the Cyclades, north-east of 
Melos. Its more ancient name was Echinusa, 
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or Viper’s Island, from the number of vipers, 
which infested it, before it was inhabited. It 
produced what was called the Cimolia terra, a 
species of earth resembling, in some of its pro- 
perties, fullers’ earth, though not the same with 
it. (Theophr. de Lap. 2, 107.—Strabo, 10, p. 
481.) The ancients used it for cleaning clothes. 
It was white, dense, of a loose texture, mixed 
with sand or small pebbles, insipid to the taste, 
‘and unctuous to the touch. The substance, ac- 
cording to Sir John Hill, (ad Theophr. l. c.) 
which comes nearest to the Cimolian earth of 
antiquity, is the Steatite of the soap-rock of 
‘Cornwall, the common matter of a great part of 
the cliff near the Lizard-point. Cimolus is now 
Kimoli, though more generally known by the 
name of Argentiera. | 

CincYa rex, was enacted by M. Cincius, tri- 
bune of the people, a. u. c. 549. By it no man 
was permitted to take any money as a gift or fee 
in judging a cause. Liv. 34, 4. 

L. Q. Cincinnatus, a celebrated Roman, who 
was informed, as he ploughed his field, that the 
senate had chosen him dictator. On this he 
left his ploughed land with regret, and repaired 
to the field of battle, where his countrymen were 
closely besieged by the Volsci and Æqui. He 
conquered the enemy, and returned to Rome in 
triumph ; and 16 days after his appointment, he 
laid down his office, and retired back to plough 
his fields. In his 80th year, he was again sum- 
moned against Preeneste as dictator; and after a 
successful campaign, he resigned the absolute 
power, which he had enjoyed only 21 days, nobly 
disregarding the rewards, which were offered to 
him by the senate. He flourished about 469 
years before Christ. Liv. 3, 26.— Flor. 1, 11. 
— Cic. de Fin. 4. ; 

Cinzas, a Thessalian, minister and friend to 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He was sent to Rome 
by his master to sue for peace, which he, how- 
ever, could not obtain. He told Pyrrhus that 
the Roman senate were a venerable assembly of 
kings; and observed, that to fight with them, 
was to fight against another Hydra. He was 
of such a retentive memoryythat the day after 
his arrival at Rome, he could salute every sena- 
tor and knight by his name. Plin. 7, 24.—Cic. 
ad Fam. 9, 25. 

Crnaa, now Cinea, a river of Spain, flowing 
from the Pyrenean mountains, {through the 
territories of the Ilergetes,] into the Iberus. 
Lucan, 4, 21.—Ces. B. C.1, 48. 

Cinatiium, now Cingoli, a town of Picenum, 
[It surrendered to Cesar, though Labienus, 
then a great partisan of Pompey, had raised and 
constructed the fortifications at his own expense. 
Ces, B. C. 1, 16.—Cic. ad Att.7, 11.—Sid. Ital. 
10, 34.] 

L. Corn. Cinna, I. a Roman, who oppressed 
the republic with his cruelties, and was banished 
by Octavius for attempting to make the fugitive 
slaves free. He joined himself to Marius; and 
with him, at the head of 30 legions, he filled 
Rome with blood, defeated his enemies, and 
made himself consul even to a 4th time. He 
massacred so many citizens of Rome, that his 
name became odious; and one of his officers 
assassinated him at Ancona, as he was prepar- 
ing war against Sylla. Vell. Paterc. (2, 24.) 
says of Cinna, that he was one, who, having 


attempted what no good man would have dared, | 
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performed what none but avery brave man could 
have effected; and that, if he was inconsiderate 
in counsel, he was a great man in action.] Plut. 
Mar. Pomp. et Syll—Lucan, 4, 822.—Appian, 
B. C.1.—Flor. 3, 21.——II. One of Cesar’s 
murderers. III. C. Helvius Cinna, a poet 
intimate with Cesar. He went to attend the 
obsequies of Cesar, and, being mistaken by the 
populace for the other Ciuna, he was torn to 
pieces. He had been 8 years in compiling an 
obscure poem called Smyrna. Plut, in Ces. 
IV. A grandson of Pompey. He conspired 
against Augustus, who pardoned him, and made 
him one of his most intimate friends. Me 
was consul, and made Augustus his heir.— 
Seneca de Clem. 9. 

Cinnsana, a town of Lusitania, famous for 
the valor of its citizens. (Val. Max. 6,4.) [Ac- 
cording to some it corresponds to Sitania, a de- 
serted spot, 6 leagues east of Braga. Others, 
however, make it the same with certain ruins, 
called at the present day Chalcedonia, and lying 
near Caldas de Gerez, on the northern confines 
of Portugal. (Link, Reisen durch Portugall, 2, 
3.— Ukert, 2, 399.] 

CryxY¥a, a surname of Juno, who presided 
over marriages, and was supposed to untie the 
girdle of new brides. 

Cyres and Cmy¥rnus, [a small river of 
Africa, below Tripolis, and falling into the sea 
south-west of the promontory of Cephale. He- 
rod. (4, 198.) speaks of the land around this 
river, as being remarkably fertile, and equal to 
any other land in the production of corn. The 
soil, he adds, is black, and well-watered with 
springs, secure from immoderate dryness, and 
never hurt by excessive wet, The measure of 
the produce of the land was, according to him, 
the same as that of Babylon. It owed its name, 
according to Bochart, to the great number of 
porcupines in the adjacent country, (Geogr. Sacr. 
1, 24. c. 486.) It flowed from a hill called in 
‘Punic Zachabari, or “ The Hill of the Graces,” 
in the country of the Mace.: (see Mace.) It is 
now called Wady el Khahan. The following ac- 
count of this stream is given by recent travellers. 
“The remains of the aqueduct, by which its 
waters were conveyed to the city of Lebida, 
(Leptis Magna,) are by the side of the road, about 
14 mile from its mouth. Here may still be ob- 
served the same sedgy marshes, which anciently 
characterised the spot, and gave occasion for 
the construction of the causeway still existing, 
which is mentioned by Strabo as having been 
built by the Carthaginians. The morass is 
extremely dangerous to cross without a guide ; 
and 2 of the exploring party, who were unpro- 
vided with one, experienced much difficulty in 
traversing a small quicksand between the marsh 
and the sea. The region of the Cynyphs has 
still the same peculiarities, which it has been 
stated to possess by Herod. There we still see 
the rich and dark-colored soil, and the abundance 
of water, which he mentions; but every thing 
degenerates in the hand of the Arab, and the 
produce of the present day bears no proportion 
to that, which the historian has recorded.’’— 
Beechey’s Travels,| p, 71.—Modern Traveller, 
Pt, 49. p. 66.] 

Cin¥ras, I, a king of Cyprus, son of Paphus, 
who married Cenchreis, by whom he had a 
daughter called Myrrha, oe fell in love 
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with her father ; and, in the absence of her mo- | 


ther, she introduced herself into his bed by 
means of her nurse. Cinyras had by her a son 
called Adonis; and when he knew the incest, 
which he had committed, he attempted to stab 
his daughter, who escaped his pursuit, and fled 
to Arabia, where, after she had brought forth, 
she was changed into a tree, which still bears 
her name, Cinyras, according to some, stabbed 
himself, He was so rich, that his opulence, like 
that of Croesus, became proverbial. Ovid, Met. 
10, 9.—Plut. Parall—Hygin. 242, 248, &c. 
II. A Ligurian, who assisted Æneas against 
Turnus.— Zin. 10, 186. 

Cros, [I. a river of Thrace, rising in the 
north-western part of the chain of Mt. Rhodope, 
and falling into the Ister; now the Æsker. 
D’Anv. calls the river Ceseus. III. A river 
and town of Bithynia. The town was destroyed 
by Philip, father of Perses, and rebuilt by Prusias, 
who called it after his own name, Prusa, Pin. 
532. 

aa a noble Roman, who, as he returned 
home victorious, was told that if he entered the 
city he must reign there. Unwilling to enslave 
his country, he assembled the senate without 
the walls, and banished himself for ever from 
the city, and retired to live on a single acre of 
ground. Ovid, Met. 15, 565. 

Circe, [I. a promontory of Latium, below 
Antium, now Monte Circello. It was the fabled 
residence of Circe. The adjacent country being 
very low, gives this promontory at a distance the 
appearance of an island. It would seem that 
Hesiod’s making the kings of the Tyrrheni to 
have been descended from Circe and Ulysses, 
led to the opinion, that the island of that god- 
dess was to be found on the Italian coast, An 
accidental resemblance in name also may have 
induced many to select this promontory as the 
place of her abode. Homer’s account, however, 
of the isle of Circe, does not at all suit this 
spot. The island was a low one, whereas this is 
a lofty promontory. The adjacent sea also is 
represented by the poet as boundless to the view, 
which is not the case as regards Circeii. (Mun- 
nert, 9,1, 621.) But, in truth, it requires too 
great a stretch of imagination to believe, that 
Homer and the other poets, who have sung of 
the charms of Circe, were describing places, 
which had an actual existence. We might as 
well seek to reconcile the wanderings of lo, as 
described in the Prometheus of Auschylus, or 
the navigation of the Argonauts, with correct 
notions of geography. It is more than probable 
that the fiction relative to the abode of Circe 
received its application subsequently to the pe- 
riod, in which Homer wrote, when, from the 
celebrity of his poems, it became a matter of 
belief. (Cluv. Ital. Ant. 2, 1,000.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, 2, 91.) Niebuhr, however, makes 
the fable indigenous in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain. (Rom. Hist. 1, 66.) The pro- 
montory of Circeii was famed for its oysters, in 
the time of both Horace and Juvenal. (Horat. 
Sat. 2, 4, 33.—Juv. 4, 140.—Plin, 32, 6.) The 
neighbourhood was favorable for hunting the 
wild boar, and Polybius mentions his having fre- 
quently enjoyed that sport here, (xe. Leg. 32, 
22.) Il. A town of Latium standing rather 
inland from the promontory just mentioned, 
probably on the ie of the village of San Felice, 
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where some ruins are said to be visible. (Cor- 
radini, Vet. Lat.1, 9, p. 98.—Pratilli, Via Appia, 
1, 16. p.113.) We first hear of this place in 
the reign of Tarquinius Superbus; Dionysius 
informs us that it was colonised by his soldiers, 
as being an important place from its situation 
near the Pometinus Campus and the sea. (4, 63. 
—Compare Livy, 1,56.) It is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether the town existed before this period, 
Circeii appears to have been still extant in Cic.’s 
time, for he mentions that Circe was worshipped 
there, (N. D. 3,19.) It was assigned to Le- 
pidus as the place of his exile by Augustus, 
Sueton. Aug. 16.] A i 

Circk, a daughter of Sol and Perseis, cele- 
brated for her knowledge of magic. and veno- 
mous herbs: [see the end of this article.] She 
was sister to Æetes, king of Colchis, and Pa- 
siphaë, the wife of Minos. She married a Sar- 
matian prince of Colchis, whom she murdered 
to obtain his kingdom. She was expelled by 
her subjects, and carried by her father on the 
coasts of Italy, into an island called Ææa, 
Ulysses, at his return from the Trojan war, 
visited the place of her residence; and all his 
companions, who ran headlong into pleasure 
and voluptuousness, were changed by Circe’s 
potions into filthy swine. Ulysses, who was 
fortified against all enchantments by an herb 
called moly, which he had received from Mer- 
cury, went to Circe, and demanded, sword in 
hand, the restoration of his companions to their 
former state. She complied, and loaded the 
hero with pleasures and honors. In this vo- 
luptuous retreat, Ulysses had by Circe one son 
called Telegonus, or 2 according to Hesiod, 
called Agrius and Latinus. For one whole 
year Ulysses forgot. his glory in Circe’s arms, 
and at his departure, the nymph advised him to 
descend to hell, and consult the manes of Tire- 
sias concerning the fates, which attended him. 
Circe shewed herself cruel to Scylla, her rival, 
and to Picus. (See Scylla and Picus.) Ovid, 
Met. 14, 1. 5.—Horat. Ep. 1, 2. Od. 1, 17.— 
Virg. Ecl.8,70. Æn.7, 10, &c.—Hygin. 125, 
—Apoll. Rh. 4.—Hom. Od. 10, 136, &c.— 
Apollod. 1, 9. [Various theories have been 
started for explaining the fable of Circe, and 
her tyansformation of men into swine. Heyne 
(Exc. 1. ad Ain, 7. p. 103.) thinks, that Homer 
merely gave an historical aspect, as it were, to 
an allegory invented by some earlier poet, and 
in which the latter wished to shew the brutal- 
ising influence of sensual indulgences. ( Wachs- 
muth, ad Athen. 2, 2. p. 218.) Hermann 
(Briefe über Homer, &c. 211. 220.) makes Circe 
typical merely of some long-protracted naviga- 
tion in a western sea, coming round continually 
to where it began, as well as a lengthened toss- 
ing on the deep. Creuzer (Symb. 4, 22.) sees im 
the name Circe, (Kigxn,) an allusion to some 
magic ring, since zigxes is the Doric form for 
zginos, “ a ving.” (Greg. Cor,— Koen, 165.) 
J. C. Wolf, (Mul. Grec. 80. Fragm. 312.) is 
in favor of another explanation, in support of 
which he cites Bochart, (Geogr. Sacr. 1, 33.) 
and Fabric. (Bib?. Gr. 13, 120.) The histo- 
rians, from whom Diod. S. (2, 106.) derived his 
information, represent the knowledge of Circe 
and Medea as purely natural, and relating par- 
ticularly to the efficacy of poisons and remedies, 
Hence also drugs, which produced mental stu- 
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pefaction, without impairing the physical powers, 
are thought by some to have given rise, in this 
and other cases, to the accounts of men being 
transformed into brutes. (Salverte, des Sciences 
Occultes, §c.— For. Quart. Rev. 12, 427. 444.) 
Porphyry thought the meaning of the fable re- 
lative to Circe was this, that impure souls passed 
after death into the bodies of brutes, a doctrine 
taught by the school of Pythagoras. (Heeren, 
ad Stob, Ecl. Phys. et Eth. 1, 52.—V. 1. p. 
Avie age lead 

Circenses LUDI, games performed in the 
circus at Rome. They were dedicated to the god 
Consus, first established by Romulus at the rape 
of the Sabines; in imitation of the Olympian 
games among the Greeks, and, by way of emi- 
` nence, often called the great games. Their 
original name was Conswalia, and they were first 
called Circensian by Tarquin the Elder after he 
had built the Circus. They were not appro- 
priated to one particular exhibition ; but were 
equally celebrated for leaping, wrestling, throw- 
ing the quoit and javelin, races on foot as well 
as in chariots, and boxing. Like the Greeks, 
the Romans gave the name of Pentathlum or 
Quinguertium to these 5 exercises. The cele- 
bration continued 5 days, beginning Sept. 15, 
Games in general, exhibited in the Circus, were 
soon after called Circensian games. Some sea- 
fichts and skirmishes, called by the Romans 
Naumachie, were afterwards exhibited in the 
Circus. in. 8, 636. 

Circus, I. a part of Mt. Taurus. Plin. 5, 
27. I. A rapid and tempestuous wind fre- 
quent in Gallia Narbonensis, and unknown in 
any other country. (Lucan, 1,408.) [It blew 
from the north-west. Its Gallic name was Kirk, 
i.e. “the impetuous,” or “ destructive.” In 
Armoric, kirk means “ impetuosity,” “ a hurri- 
cane.” (Adelung, Mithr. 2, 53—Camden’s 
Brit. 19.) In Gaelic, Ciurrach means, “ that 
which strikes or destroys.” (Armstrong’s Gaelic 
Dict. s. v-—Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. 2,6.) The 
following ancient writers make mention of this 
wind: Favorin. Gallus, ap. Gell. 2, 22.—Senec. 
Quest. Nat. 5, 17.—Plin. 2,47. Cato, in his 
Orig. (ap. Gell. 2, 22.), calls it Cercius. | 

Cincum PXpANni AGRI, the country round the 
river Po. Liv. 21, 35. 

Crecus, a large and elegant building at Rome, 
where plays and shows were exhibited. There 
were about 8 at Rome; the first, called Maximus 
Circus, was the grandest, raised and embellished 
by Tarq. Priscus. [lts figure was an oblong 
circular form, whence its name circus. The 
length of it was 3 furlongs and a half, i. e. 4374 
paces, or 21874 feet; the breadth little more 
than 1 furlong, with rows of seats all around, 
rising one above another. The lowest of these 
seats were of stoné, and the highest of wood, 
where separate places were allowed tothe senators 
and equites. It is said to have contained at 
least 150,000 persons, or, according to others, 
above double that number; according to Pliny, 
250,000; some moderns say, 380,000. Its cir- 
cumference was one mile. It was surrounded 
with a ditch or canal, called Euripus, 10 feet 
proad and 10 feet deep; and with porticoes 3 
stories high; both the work of Cesar. The 
canal served to supply it with water in naval 
exhibitions. | 
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Crris, the name of Scylla, daughter of Nisus, 
who was changed into a bird of the same name. 
Ovid, Met. 8,151. 

Cirrma, [a town of Phocis, at the head of 
the Crissezan gulph. It served as the harbour 
of Delphi, and was situated close to the mouth 
of the river Pleistus, which descends from Par- 
nassus. Paus. (10, 37.) reckoned 60 stadia 
from the city of Delphi to Cirrha. This writer, 
however, seems to have confounded the town, of 
which we are here speaking, with Crissa, a city, 
which had ceased to exist in his time, but which 
formerly stood more inland, between Cirrha and 
Delphi. Strabo, who clearly distinguishes them, 
informs us that Cirrha was situate on the sea, 
and opposite to Sicyo; and that the distance 
thence to Delphi was 80 stadia, (9. p. 418.) 
The Cirrhean plain and port, says Æsch. (ir 
Cles. 69—Compare Paus. 10, 37.) which are 
now accursed, were formerly inhabited by the 
Cirrhzi and Acragallide, a nefarious race, who 
violated the sanctity of the temple of Delphi, and 
ransacked its treasures. The oracle, on being 
consulted by the Amphictyos, declared that a 
war of extermination was to be carried on against 
these offenders, and that their land was never 
thereafter to be placed in a state of cultivation. 
This decree was executed in the time of Solo, 
who took an active part in the expedition. The 
port of Cirrha was then demolished, and its ter- 
ritory declared accursed, according to the form 
prescribed by the oracle; but this edict was 
afterwards violated by the Amphissians, who 
tilled the land, and repaired the port. It is 
evident that Cirrha still existed in the time of 
Paus., as he mentions the temples of Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona, as well as several statues 
worthy of notice. The ruins of Cirrha are pointed 
out by Sir W. Gell, near the village of Xeno 
Pegadia, on a very gentle eminence on the 
coast, close to the many beds of the Pleistus. 
Cramer's Ane. Gr. 2; 153.] 

Cirrus and Crrra, [a city of Numidia, about 
48 miles from the sea on a branch of the river 
Ampsagas. It was intended as the royal resi- 
dence, and being, in fact, the only city originally 
in the country and erected by Carthaginian 
workmen, it hence took the Punic name of 
Cartha, or “ the city.” It was the residence of 
Syphax, Masinissa, and the other rulers of the 
land. When Cesar had landed in Africa, and 
was in great danger of being overpowered by 
Scipio and Juba, a certain Sittius, who had fled 
from Rome into Africa, and was roaming along 
the latter country with a predatory band, having 
made asudden attack on Cirta, took it, and com- 
pelled Juba to return and defend his kingdom. 
Cæsar being thus relieved, when the war was 
over, gave Cirta as a reward to Sittius, with a 
part of the adjacent country. The city now 
changed its name to Sitéianorum Coloma. In 
the time of the emperor Constantine, having 
suffered much on account of its fidelity to that 
prince, he repaired and re-embellished it, giving 
to it the name of Constantina. This name re- 
mains, with a slight variation, to the present day, 
and the small city built on the ruins of the an- 
cient capital, is still called Cosantina. (Appian, 
Bell. Pun. 7— Bell. Num. 11\1—Bell. Cw. 2, 
96.—Strabo, 17. p. 831.—Mela, 1, 7.—Plin, 5. 
3,.—Mannert, 10, 2; 310.) 
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Cisruenany, part of the Germans who lived 
nearest Rome, on the west of the Rhine. Ces. 
B. G. 6, 2. 

Cissa, [see Susiana. | 

Cissi1s, a patronymic given to Hecuba, as 
daughter of Cisseus. 

Crssrus, I. a king of Thrace, father to He- 
cuba. din. 7, 320. II. A son of Melampus, 
killed by Æneas, 10, 317. 

Cissra, [a country of Asia, having Media to 
the north, Babylonia to the west, the Persian 
gulf to the south, and Persia to the south-east. 
Its capital was Susa, In Cissia was Ardericca, 
where Darius settled those of the Eretrians, 
whom his naval commanders had brought to 
him as prisoners in obedience to his command: 
(see Ardericca and Eretria.) Susiana is fre- 
quently confounded with Cissia. The former 
was merely a part of the latter, and was pro- 
perly the territory adjacent to the city of Susa. 
(Larcher, Hist. d’ Herod.—Table Géogr.,8, 133.] 

Cissus, [a town of Macedonia, in the vicinity 
of Thessalonica, which contributed, as Strabo 
asserts, ( Epit. 7. p. 330.) tothe aggrandisement 
of that city. The modern name is said to be 
Cismé. (French Strabo, 3, 126.) Xenopho 
also speaks of a Mt. Cissus, which was proba- 
bly in this direction, Cyneg. e. 11, 1.] 

Cirnmro, [I.a king of Platæa, in Beotia, 
remarkable for his wisdom. By his advice, 
Jupiter pretended to be contracting a 2d mar- 
riage, when Juno had quarrelled with and left 
him. The scheme succeeded, and the goddess 
became reconciled to her spouse. (Pays. 9, 3.) 
This monarch is said to have given name to 
the well-known mountain-range in Beeotia, 
(Ch) Il. An elevated ridge of mountains, 
dividing Beotia first from Megaris, and after- 
wards from Attica, and finally uniting with 
Mt. Parnes and other summits, which belong to 
the north-eastern side of that province. (Strabo, 
9. p. 405.) It was dedicated, as Paus, affirms, 
(9, 2.) to Jupiter Cithzronius, and celebrated in 
antiquity as having been the scene of many 
events recorded by poets and other writers. Such 
were the metamorphosis of Actæo, death of 
Pentheus, and exposure of Œdipus. Here also 
Bacchus was said to hold his revels, and cele- 
brate his mystic orgies, accompanied by his 
usual train of satyrs and frantic Bacchantes. 
(Eurip Bacch. 1381.— Soph. Œd. T, 1391, 
1451.— Eurip. Phæn. 809.) We know from 
Thue. (2, 75.) that this mountain was once 
supplied with forest timber, as the Peloponne- 
sians are said to have thence derived the supply, 
which they required for carrying onthe siege of 
Platæa. But Dodwell says, “ it is now shrouded 
by deep gloom and dreary desolation,” and else- 
where remarks, ‘ that it is barren, or covered 
only with dark stunted shrubs ; towards the 
summit, however, it is crowned with forests of 
fir, from which it derives its modern name of 
Elatea.” (Travels, 1, 281.\—Cramer’s Anc. Gr. 
2, 218.] 

CITHARISTA, [a harbour of Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, now the port of Cireste.] 

Cirium, now Chitti, a town of Cyprus, where 
Cimo died in his expedition against Egypt, 
[the bith-place of Zeno. Josephus (A.J. 1, 
6.) says that it was built by Chittim, the son of 
Javan. Plut. Vit. Cim—Thue. 1, 112.] 

J. Crvints, [a be Batavian, who raised 
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a sedition against the Roman power during the » 
controversy for empire between Vitellius and 
Vespasian. Tacitus has furnished us with in- 
teresting and copious details of this long-pro- 
tracted conflict, in the 4th and 5th bks. of his 
History. | 

Ciz¥cum, a city of Asia, in the Propontis, the 
same as Cyzicus: see Cyzicus. 2 

Craprvs, a river of Elis, [falling into the Al- 
pheus.] Paus. 5,7. 

Cuanis, [a river of Etruria, now /a Chiana, 
rising near Arretium, and falling into the Tiber 
north-east of Vulsinii. It may be seen from 
Tacitus (Ann. 1, 79.) that a project was once 
agitated for causing its waters, which formed 
large marshes near Clusium, to discharge them- 
selves into the Arnus.——II. A river of Cam- 
pania, falling into the sea near Liternum. It 
rises in the Apennines near (Nola, and flows at 
no great distance from Acerre. The modern — 
name is Lagno. By some writers the ancient 
name is given as Liternus. (Strabo, 5. p. 243. 
— Liv. 32, 29.) This stream is apt to stagnate 
near its entrance into the sea, and to form 
marshes, anciently known as the Palus Literna, 
now Laga di Patria. The appellation Clanius 
is evidently derived from the Etrurian Clanis. 
(Müller, Etrusker, 1, 146.) Pliny (3, 9.) names 
them both Glanis. ] 

Cuarus, or Craros, [I. a city of Ionia, 
north-east of Colopho and south-east of Lebe- 
dus, famous for its temple, grove, and oracle of 
Apollo, (Strabo, 14. p. 642.) Some remains 
still exist near the modern village of Zile, 
Chandler, c. 31.] This city is said to have 
been built by Manto, daughter of Tiresias, who 
fled from Thebes, after it had been destroyed by 
the Epigoni. She was so afflicted with her 
misfortunes, that a lake was formed with her 
tears, where she first founded the oracle. Apollo 
was thence surnamed Clarius. Paus.7, 3.— 
Mela,1,7.— Ovid, Met.1,516. II. An island 
of the Algean, between Tenedos and Scios. 
Thue. 3, 33; 

Cuastiptum, [a town of Liguria, north-east 
of Dertona, now Chiasteggio, celebrated as the 
spot where Claudius Marcellus gained the spodia 
opima, by vanquishing and slaying Viridoma- 
rus, king of the Gæsatæ. (Polyb. 2,34.—Plut. 
Marcell—Val. Maz.1, 1.) Clastidium was 
betrayed to Hannibal after the battle of Tici- 
num, with considerable magazines, which the 
Romans had laid up there, and it formed the 
chief depot of the Carthaginian army, while en- 
camped on the Trebia. (Polyb. 3, 69.— Liv. 21, 
48.— Cic. Tusc. 4, 22.) It was afterwards 
burned by the Romans, in a war with the Ligu- 
rians. Liv, 32, 29. 31.] 

Cuaupta, Gens, a patrician family at Rome, 
It gave birth to many illustrious patriots in the 
republic; and it is particularly recorded that 
there were not less than 28 of that family in- 
vested with the consulship, 5 with the office of 
dictator, and 7 with that of censor, besides the 
honor of 6 triumphs. Sueton. Tib. 1. 

Craupia, I. a vestal virgin accused of incon- 
tinence. To shew her innocence, she offered to 
remove a ship, which had brought the image of 
Cybele to Rome, and had stuck in one of the 
shallow places of the river. This had already 
baffled the efforts of a number of men; and 
Claudia, after addressing her prayers to the 
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goddess; funtied her girdle, and with it easily 
. dragged after her the ship to shore, and by this 
action was honourably acquitted. Vad. Max. 5, 
4.— Propert. 4,12, 52.— Sil. Ital. 17, 34.— Ovid, 
Fast. 4, 315.ex Ponto, 1,2, 144.——TI. A step- 
daughter of M. Antony, whom Augustus mar- 
ried. He dismissed her undefiled, immediately 
after the contract of marriage, on account of a 
sudden quarrel with her mother Fulvia. Swet, 
Aug. 62——III. The wife of the poet Statius. 
Stat. Sil. 3, 5. IV. A daughter of Appius 
Claudius, betrothed to Tib. Gracchus.——V. 
The wife of Metellus Celer, sister to P. Clodius 
and Appius Claudius. VI. A Roman road, 
[which branched off from the Via Flaminia, at 
the Pons Mulvius, near Rome, and proceeding 
through the more inland parts of Etruria, joined 
the Via Aurelia at Lucca] VII. Quinta, a 
daughter of Appius Czcus, whose statue in the 
vestibulum of Cybele’s temple was unhurt, when 
that edifice was reduced to ashes. Val. Maz. 
l, 8.—Tacit. Ann. 4, 64.——VIII. Antonia, a 
daughter of the emperor Claudius, married Cn, 
Pompey, whom Messalina caused to be put to 
death. Her 2d husband, Sylla Faustus, by 
whom she had a son, was killed by Nero, and 
sie shared his fate, when she refused to marry 
his murderer, 

Ciaupta tex, I. de comitis, was enacted by 
M. Cl. Marcellus, a.u.c. 702. [It ordained that 
no one should be allowed to stand candidate for 
an office, while absent; thus taking from Cesar 
the privilege granted to him by the Pompeian 
law.] II. Another, de usura, [ by the emperor 
Claudius, ] which forbade people to lend money 
to minors on condition of payment after the de- 
cease oftheir parents———III. Another, de ne- 
gotiatione, by Q. Claudius the tribune, a.u.c. 535. 
It forbade any senator, or father of a senator, to 
have any vessel containing above 300 amphore, 
for fear of their engaging themselves in com- 
mercial schemes. The same law also forbade 
the same thing to the scribes and attendants of 
the questors, as it was naturally supposed that 
people, who had any commercial connexions, 
could not be faithful to their trust, or promote 
the interest of the state.——IV. Another, a.u.c. 
576, to permit the allies to return to their re- 
spective cities, after their names were enrolled, 
Liv. 41, 9.——YV. Another, to take away the 
freedom of the city of Rome from the colonists, 
which Cesar had carried to Novicomum. „Suet. 
Jul, 28. 

Ciaupia aqua, the first water brought to 
Rome by means of an aqueduct of 11 miles, 
erected by the censor Appius Claudius, a.v.c. 
441. Eutrop. 2, 4—Liv. 9,29. 

CraupiAnus, [a poet of antiquity, born at 
Alexandria in Egypt, probably about 365 a.D. 
in the first year of the reign of Valentinian I. 
His name indicates that his family was origi- 
nally from Rome ; but at Alexandria Greek was 
the language of every-day intercourse, and it was 
in this tongue that Claudian composed his 1st 
works. He received a distinguished literary 
education. It has been supposed, from some 
passages in his works, that in his youth he bore 
arms, and assisted,in 394, in the battle between 
Theodosius and Eugenius. Gesner, however, 
has shewn that these passages are susceptible of 
anotherinterpretation, It is more certain, that, 
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lowed, in 395, Stilicho, the minister and guar- 
dian of Honorius, to Mediolanum, which was, 
at this period, the residence of the emperor of 
the west. The minister, a Vandal by nation, 
and his spouse, the Princess Serena, became 
the patrons of the young poet; and the latter 
expressed his gratitude in verses, which were 
recompensed by honors of the most exaggerated 
character. Not only was Claudian raised to 
stations, of which his talents no doubt rendered 
him worthy, but, on the request of the senate, 
the two emperors of the East and West, united in 
having a statue raised to him in the forum, 
The pedestal of this statue, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in honor of the poet, was discovered at Rome 
in the 15thcent. The authenticity of this mo- 
nument, however, is doubted by some. (Schdvd, 
Hist. Lit. Rom. 3, 82.) . About the year 398, 
Claudian returned to Egypt, armed with a letter 
from his protector, demanding forthe bard the 
hand of a rich heiress in this province. The 
marriage was celebrated at Alexandria, and 
Claudian conducted his young bride to the im- 
perial court. After having enjoyed, for the 
space of more than 10 years, the favor of his 
powerful protectors, onr poet was involved in 
one of those catastrophes so common at courts. 
Accused, probably without any reason, of a de- 
sign to raise his own son to the imperial throne, 
Stilicho was delivered over to punishment in 
408. Though we know not how far Claudian 
was involved in the disgrace of his protectors, 
still we cannot doubt that he lost his official 
stations, and also a part. of his fortune. The 
period of his death is unknown. The question 
is sometimes put whether Claudian was a Chris- 
tian or not. There is nothing in his works to 
indicate that he was; for some Christian epi- 
grams, found among his poems, are evidently 
spurious. It is not a little surprising, indeed, 
that one, who lived in a court, which possessed 
a great zeal for Christianity, should have re- 
mained faithful to the religion of his fathers: 
the regrets, however, of St. Augustine and of 
Orosius, who state that Claudian was a pagan, 
are too positive in their character to admit of any 
doubt on this point.—Claudian has left poems of 
various kinds: epic, panegyric, satirical, and 
also idylls and epigrams. The panegyrics in 
verse, composed by Claudian, are the earliest, 
with which we jare acquainted, and may be 
regarded in the light of an innovation. Prose 
panegyrics had been in use from the 2d cent. of 
our era. These elogies in verse, composed by 
the poet, are as follows: 1. A Panegyric on the 
consulship of Probinus and Olybrius, which took 
place in 395; 2, Panegyrics on the 3d, 4th, 
and 6th consulships of Honorius, which took 
place in the years 396, 398, and 404; 3. A Pa- 
negyric in honor of Mallius Theodorus, A.D. 399 S 
4. An Elogy on Stilicho, in 3 parts; 5. An 
Elogy on Serena. In reading these productions 
we are at a loss which to wonder at most, the 
base flattery of the poet, or the effrontery of 
those, who received his gross adulation without 
a blush.—In Epic poetry Claudian has left us 
a piece in 3 cantos or books, entitled “ De 
Raptu Proserpme ;” and the commencement of 
a 2d production, entitled “ Gigantomachia,’ 
“ The War of the Giants.” In respect to the 
Ist of these works, critics have considered the 
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showing less of a finishing hand. The 
the poem, moreover, is a defective one. Instead 
of hurrying us at once into the very midst of 
the action, as an epic bard should do, he re- 
counts his fable from its very commencement, 
as an historian would relate an event. All the 
actors, tov, being deities, and consequently ele- 
vated above the level of human nature, can only 
inspire a feeble interest. This defect Claudian 
seeks to remedy by a style always elevated, by 
striking imagery, and brilliant descriptions ; but 
this tone pervading the whole work, and the uni- 
formity of the characters, have spread over it 
a monotony, which becomes fatiguing in the 
extreme, Notwithstanding all this, however, 
Claudian is, perhaps, next to Statius, the Latin 
epic poet, who has come nearest to Virgil, espe- 
cially in some of his descriptions and compari- 
‘sons, and his merit will no doubt appear in a 
much more favorable light, if we take into con- 
sideration the period when he lived—T wo other 
works of Claudian may be ranked in the class 
of epic poems. One is entitled “ de Bello Gil- 
donico =” the other, “ de Bello Getico, sive Pol- 
lentiaco? Gildo, son of a king of Mauritania, 
had made himself independent in Africa during 
the reign of Theodosius the Great. The loss 
of this province, one of the granaries of the em- 
pire, was severely felt. Under Honorius, how- 
ever, Africa was reconquered, and this exploit 
Claudian celebrates in a poem of which we have 
only the Ist canto, containing the cause and 
preparations of the war. The poem, “de Bello 
Getico,” turns on the war with the Visigoths, 
called also the war of Pollentia, which occurred 
A.D. 402, when Honorius was consul for the 5th 
time with his brother Arcadius, emperor of the 
East. Alaric, king of this Germanic race, 
having entered Italy by the way of Pannonia, 
was defeated by Stilicho, near Pollentia, among 
the Cottian Alps. This war is the subject of a 
poem by Claudian in 642 verses. Cassiodorus, 
it is true, and likewise Jornandes, say directly 
the contrary in relation to this affair; but in 
admitting the fact of the overthrow, as stated 
by Claudian, we do not intend to prejudge a 
question of history.—Claudian is the author 
also of some poems, which one would be tempted 
to rank in the class of satires, if the manner in 
which he treats his subject was not rather of an 
epic, or, if we may so speak, of a rhetorical cha- 
racter; and if these pieces were not composed 
with the same view as his panegyrics, namely, 
that of pleasing Stilicho. The productions, to 
which we refer, are his invectives against Rufi- 
nus and Eutropius, 2 enemies of the minister’s. 
These are, perhaps, Claudian’s chefs-d'œuvre : 
some critics consider the poem against Eutro- 
pius superior to that against Rufinus. We have 
also 2 Kpithalamia by Claudian; one on occa- 
sion of the marriage of Honorius and Maria, 
the daughter of Stilicho and Serena ; the other 
on the marriage of Palladius and Celerina, In 
both of these pieces Claudian shews imagination 
and talent. The 1st of these epithalamia is fol- 
lowed by a poem, to which the copyists have 
given the title of Fescennina. There exist also 
5 poetical epistles of Claudian, which may be 
ranked among the feeblest of his productions. 
Under the name of Idylls, we have, moreover, 
7 didactic or descriptive poems. ‘There are like- 
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them appear to have been written, not by Clau: ` 
dian, but by a Christian bard. To the works 
of Claudian it has been customary to join a poem 
in honor of Hercules. Cluver thinks that the 
9th verse of this fragment, 

Testor adhuc veteres, quamvis 
nores, i 
indicates that Claudian had composed this piece 
after the disgrace of his protector ; but as this 
fragment is wanting in the MSS., a single verse, 
which might as well be applied to a thousand 
other poets, proves nothing. Wernsdorff, (Poet. 
Lat. Min. 1, 275.) attributes the piece in ques- 
tion to Olympius Nemesianus.—“ Claudian is 
read with pleasure in every country, which has 
retained or acquired the knowledge of the Latin | 
language. If we fairly balance his merits and his 
defects, we shall acknowledge that he does not 
either satisfy, or silence, our reason. It would 
not be easy to produce a passage, that deserves the 
epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to select a verse, 
that melts the heart, or enlarges the imagination. 
We should vainly seek, inthe poems of Clau- 
dian, the happy invention and artificial conduct 
of an interesting fable; or the just and lively 
representation of the characters and situations of 
real life. For the service of his patron, he pub- 
lished occasional panegyrics and invectives ; and 
the design of these slavish compositions encou- 
raged his propensity to exceed the limits of 
truth and nature. These imperfections, how- 
ever, are compensated in some degree by the 
poetical virtues of Claudian. He was endowed 
with the rare and precious talent of raising the 
meanest, of adorning the most barren, and of 
diversifying the most similar, topics. His co- 
loring, more especially in descriptive poetry, is 
soft and splendid; and he seldom fails to dis- 
play, and even to abuse, the advantages of a 
cultivated understanding, a copious fancy, an 
easy, and sometimes forcible, expression, and 
a perpetual flow of harmonious versification. 
To these commendations, independent of any 
accidents of time and place, we must add the 
peculiar merit, which Claudian derived from the 
unfavorable circumstance of his birth. In the 
decline of arts and of empire, a native of Egypt, 
who had received the education of a Greek, as- 
sufned, in amature age, the familiar use and ab- 
solute command of the Latin language ! soared 
above the heads of his feeble contemporaries ; 
and placed himself, after an interval of 300 
years, among the poets of ancient Rome.’ (Gib= 
bon, Decl. and Fall, c.30.) For other remarks 
on the genius and writings of Claudian, consult 
Class. Journ, 23, 203. and some of the subse- 
quent volumes.—The best ed. of Claudian is 
that of Burmann, Amst. 4to. 1760. Gesner’s 
ed. Lips. 1759. 2 vols. 8vo. is also excellent. | 
Cxuavpropixis, [I. a city of Cataonia, in Asia 
Minor, between Cybistra and Dalisandus. (Plin 
5, 24.) II. A city of the Trocmi, in Galatia, 
near the Halys, (Pfo/.) III. A city of Isau- 
ria, or rather of Cilicia Trachea, north-west of 
Seleucia, (Amm. Marcell. 14, 25.) IV. A city 
of Paphlagonia, on the confines of Galatia 
founded by Claudius Cesar, the son of Drusus. 
Cravunpivs, I. (Trsrr. Drusus Nero,) son o 
Drusus, Livia’s 2d son, succeeded as emperor o 
Rome, after the murder of Caligula, whose me 
mory he endeavoured to annihilate. He mad 


himself popular for a while; by taking particula 
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čare of the city, and by adorning and beautify- 
ing it with buildings; [but soon, under the 
guidance of Messalina, who possessed the most 
absolute control over him, he became a cruel and 
bloody tyrant.] He passed over into Britain, 
and obtained a triumph. for victories, which his 
generals had won, and suffered himself to be go- 
verned by favorites, whose licentiousness and 
avarice plundered the state, and distracted the 
provinces. He married 4 wives, 1 of whom, called 
Messalina, he put to death on account of her 


lust and debauchery. He was at last poisoned | 


[by his niece Agrippina, whom he had married 
after the death of Messalina, and who wished to 
raise to the throne her son Nero, by a former 
Marriage, to the prejudice of Brittanicus, the 
son and lawful heir of Claudius, which she ef- 
fected.] The poison was conveyed in mush- 
rooms ; but as it did not operate fast enough, his 
physician, by order of the empress, killed him 
with a poisoned feather. He died in the 63d 
year of his age, Oct. 13. a.p. 54, after a reign 
of 13 years; distinguished neither by humanity 
nor courage, but debased by weakness and irre- 
solution. He was succeeded by Nero. Tacit. 
Ann. 11, &ce.—Dio Cass. 60.—Juv. 6, 619.— 
Suet. in Vita, II. The 2d emperor of that 
name was a Dalmatian, who succeeded Gallie- 
nus. {| He defeated the Goths, who had passed 
over into Greece, to the number of 300,000 
men, in 2 bloody battles, and destroyed nearly 
all their vast force. A pestilence, however, 
which had broken out among the Gothic fugi- 


tives, carried him off at Sirmium, after a short, | 


but splendid reign of 2 years.] The excellence 
of his character, marked with bravery, and tem- 
pered with justice and benevolence, is well 
known by these words of the senate, addressed 
to him: Claudi Auguste, tu frater, tu pater, tu 
amicus, tu bonus senator, tu vere princeps. 
III. Nero, a consul with Liv. Salinator, who 
defeated and killed Hasdrubal near the river 
Metaurus, as he was marching down through 
Italy to go to the assistance of his brother Han- 
nibal. Lw. 27. &c.— Horat. Od. 4, 4, 37.— Suet. 
Tib. IV. The father of the emperor Tibe- 
rius, quæstor to Cæsar in the wars of Alexandria. 
——V. Appius Cæcus, a Roman censor, who 
built an aqueduct a.u.c. 441, which brought 
water to Rome from Tusculum at the distance 
of 7 or 8 miles. The water was called Appia, 
and was the first brought to the city from the 
country. Before his age, the Romans were satis- 
fied with the waters of the Tiber, or of the foun- 
tains and wells in the city. (See Appius.) 
VI. Pulcher, a consul, who, when consulting 

- the sacred chickens, ordered them to be cast into 
the sea, because they would not eat. Liv. Ep. 
19. He was unsuccessful in his expedition 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily, and dis- 
graced on his return to Rome.——VII. Tiberius 
Nero was the elder brother of Drusus, and son 
of Livia Drusilla, who married Augustus after 
his divorce of Scribonia. He married Livia, 
the emperor’s daughter by Scribonia, and suc- 
ceeded in the empire by the name of Tiberius. 
See Tiberius. Horat, Ep. 1, 3,2.—The name of 
Clandius is common to many Roman consuls, 
and other officers of state; but nothing 1s re- 
corded of them, and their name is but barely 
mentioned. 
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represented with a key, (clave.) Hercules res 
ceived also that surname, as he was armed with 
a club, (clava.) 

Crausus or Craunrus, aking of the Sabines, 
who assisted Turnus against Æneas. He was 
the progenitor of that Ap. Claudius, who mi- 
gratedto Rome, and became the founder of the 
Claudian family. Æn. 7, 707. 10, 345. 

Craziminam and Crazbmiina, [a city of Io- 
nia on the coast of the Ægean sea, west of 
Smyrna, There were 2 cities of this name ; 
the more ancient stood on the continent, and 
was strongly fortified by the Ionians to resist 
the Persians. After the defeat of Cræsus, how- 
ever, they were terrified, and withdrew to a 
neighbouring island, where they builtthe 2d Cla- 
zomene, so often mentioned in Roman history. 
(Strabo, 14. p. 645.—Paus. 7, 3.) Alexander 
joined it to the continent by a causeway 250 
paces long; from which time it was reckoned 
among the cities on the continent. (Päin. 5, 
29.) Augustus greatly embellished it, and was 
styled, on some medals, its founder, through 
flattery. Anaxagoras was born here. On or 
near its site stands the small town of Dourlak, 
or Vourla. There are still some remains of the 
ancient causeway, by which one can reach, with 
some risk, however, from the force of the sea, 
the island of St. John. Pococke, 3, 2, 2.— 
Chandler, c. 24.— Mannert, 6, 3, 329.] 

Cuiranrues, [a Stoic philosopher of Assos in 
Lydia, disciple of Zeno. After the death of Zeno, 
his school was continued by Cleanthes, His 1st 
appearance was in the character of a wrestler. In 
this capacity he visited Athens, where the love 
of philosophy was diffused through all ranks of 
people. He soon caught the general spirit, and 
though he was possessed of no more than 4 
drachme, he determined to put himself under 
the tuition of some eminent philosopher. His 
Ist master was Crates, the Academic. He af- 
terwards became a disciple of Zeno, and a cele- 
brated advocate of his doctrines. By night he 
drew water as a common laborer in the public 
gardens, that he might have leisure in the day- 
time to attend the schools of philosophy. The 
Athenian citizens observing that, though he ap- 
peared strong and healthy, he had no visible 
means of subsistence, summoned him before the 
Areopagus, according to the custom of the city, to 
give an account of his manner of living. On this 
he produced the gardener for whom he drew 
water, and a woman, for whom he ground meal, 
as witnesses to prove that he subsisted by the 
labor of his hands. The judges of the court 
were struck with such admiration of his con- 
duct, that they ordered ten mine to be paid to 
him out of the public treasury; which, however, 
Zeno would not suffer him to accept. (Diog. 
L.—Val. Max. 8, 7.—Sen. Ep. 44.) Antigonus 
afterwards presented him with 3,000 mine, 
From the manner, in which this philosopher 
supported himself, he was called dgiæsràss, or, 
“the well-drawer.” For many years he was 
so very poor, that he was compelled to write 
the heads of his master’s lectures on shells and 
bones for the want of money to buy better ma- 
terials. He remained, however, notwithstand- 
ing every obstacle, a pupil of Zeno for 19 years, 
His natural faculties were slow; but resolution 
and perseverance enabled him to overcome every 
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_ master of the Stoic philosophy, as to be per- 


fectly well qualified to succeed Zeno. His fel- 
low-disciples often ridiculed him for his dulness 
by calling him an ass; but his answer was, 
that if he were an ass, he was the better able to 
bear the weight of Zeno’s doctrine. He wrote 
much, but none of his writings remain except 
a most beautiful Hymn to Jupiter, preserved in 
the Anthology. After his death, the Roman 
senate erected a statue in honor of him at Assos. 
It is said that he starved himself in his 90th 
year, B. c. 240. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos., 1, 
354, 

eie a I. a tyrant of Heraclea in Pon- 
tus, who was killed by Chio and , Leonidas, 
Plato’s pupils, during the celebration of the fes- 
tivals of Bacchus, after the enjoyment of the 
sovereign power during 12 years, 353- B. C. 
[Memno, fragm. c. 1.  Hoffmann’s Proleg. in 
Chionis Epist —See Chio. ] II. The 2d tyrant 
of Heraclea of that name, died s. c. 288. 
III. A Lacedemonian sent to quiet the Byzan- 
tines. He was recalled, but refused to obey, 
and fled to Cyrusthe Younger. [After the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, he, to- 
gether with the other Greek commanders, were 
made prisoners by the treachery of T issaphernes, 
and put todeath. Xen. Anab. 1, 2, 9.—2, 6, 1.] 

Cuemens, [I. (Romanus,) one of the early 
Christians, the friend and fellow-traveller of 
St. Paul; afterwards bishop of Rome; author 
of an Epistle to the Church of Corinth, printed 
in the “ Patres Apostolici” of Le Clerc, Amst. 
1698. Of this work, the only MS. of which 
now extant isin the Brit. Mus., Archbp. Wake 
printed a translation in 1705. The best ed. of 
the original is that of Wotton, 8vo. Cantab. 
1718. Clemens is supposed to have died at 
Rome about the close of the Ist cent. (Gor- 
ton’s Biogr. Dict.) II. (Alexandrinus,) an 


-eminent father of the church, who flourished 


between the years 192 and 217. He is sup- 
posed by some to have been a native of Athens, 
and by others of Alexandria, but of his real 
origin very little is known, He early devoted 
himself to study in the schools of the latter city, 


and had many preceptors. (Strom. 1, 274.— 


Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 5, 2.) Ashe himself relates, 
“one of them was an Ionian; a 2d was from 
Magna Grecia ; a 3d from Coele-Syria; a 4th 
an Egyptian; others came from the East, of 
whom one was an Assyrian, and another a 
Hebrew :’’ a passage which, by the way, clearly 
proves, that those, who studied at Alexandria, 
did not confine themselves to Greek philosophy 
and literature, but engaged in the study of Ori- 
ental learning. His Hebrew preceptor, whom 
he calls “the Sicilian bee,” by whom sincere 
‘and incorruptible truth had been collected from 
the prophets and apostles, was unquestionably 
Pantenus, a Jew by birth, but of Sicilian ex- 
traction, who united Grecian with Sacred learn- 
ing, and was attached to the Stoic philosophy. 
(Vales. ad Euseb. 5, 10.) Clemens so far 
adopted the ideas of this preceptor, as to espouse 
the moral doctrine of the Stoics. In other re- 
spects he followed the Eclectic method of phi- 
losophising. It does not, however, appear that 
he was a follower of Ammonius, the father of 
the Eclectic sect. It is more probable, that 
before Potamo, or rather Ammonius, gave this 
method the form and name of a sect, Clemens, 
356 
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like many other of his fellow-citizens and con- 
temporaries, selected for himself, from the. se- 
veral sects, such tenets as best agreed with his 
ownjudgment. Whilst the Pagan philosophers 
pillaged the Christian stores to enrich the Kelec- 
tic system, this Christian father, on the con- 
trary, transferred the Platonic, Stoic, and Ori- 
ental dogmas to the Christian creed, as relics of 
ancient tradition originating in Divine revela- 
tion. (Strom. 1, 313.) He expressly asserts, 
that philosophy was communicated to the Greeks 
from heaven, as their proper testament or cove- 
nant; and that it was to them, what the law of 
Moses was to the Hebrews. In hopes of re- 
commending Christianity to his catechumens, 
(for, after Pantenus, he had the charge of the 
Christian catechetical school in Alexandria,) 
Clemens made a large collection of ancient wis- 
dom, under the name of Stromata, an epithet 
borrowed from carpet-work, and intended to de- 
note the miscellaneous nature of the philoso- 
phical and religious topics, of which the work 
treats. He assigned this reason for the under- 
taking, that much truth is mixed with the dog- 
mas of philosophers, or rather covered and con- 
cealed in their writings, like the kernel within 
its shell. This work is of great value, as it con- 
tains many quotations, and relates many facts, 
not elsewhere preserved. But, though the ob- 
ject of his labors was laudable, it must be con- 
fessed that his inclination to blend Heathen 
tenets with Christian doctrines rendered his 
writings in many respects injurious to the Chris- 
tian cause. His vast reading encumbered his 
judgment; and his injudicious zeal sometimes 
led him into credulity, if not into dishonesty. 
We frequently find Clemens adopting Platomic 
and Stoic tenets as Christian doctrines, and 
thus sowing the seeds of error in the Christian 
church. Beside the Stromata, we have the fol- 
lowing works of Clemens remaining: 1. Pro- 
treplicon, or an Exhortation to the Pagans.— 
2. Pedagogus, or the Instructor.—3. The frag- 
ments ofa treatise on the use of riches, entitled 
«What rich man shall be saved ?’’—In these 
works he approaches the strict standard of or- 
thodoxy ; but in one which is lost, and the title 
of which was Hypotyposes, or “ Institutions,” 
he i$ stated by Photius (Cod. 109.—V/. 1. p. 89. 
Bekk.) to have maintained sentiments, which 
were unscriptural—The works of Clemens were 
lst printed in Greek only, at Florence in 1550. 
Of the various editions, with Latin versions, 
the best is that of Archbp. Potter, 2 vol. fol. 
1715. Oxon. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 2, 274.| 

Curo, [I. an Athenian, bred among the 
lowest of the people, the son of a tanner, and 
said himself to have exercised that trade. Of 
extraordinary impudence, and little courage, 
slow in the field, but forward and noisy in the 
assembly, corrupt in practice as in principle, 
but boastful of integrity, and supported by a 
coarse, but ready eloquence, he gained such 
consideration, by flattering the lower people, 
andrailing at the higher, that he stood in the 
situation of head of a party. By an extraor- 
dinary train of circumstances he came off vic- 
torious in the affair of Sphacteria, the Athenian 
populace having chosen him one of their gene- 
rals. Elated on this with the idea that he pos- 
sessed military talents, he caused himself to be 
appointed commander of an expedition into 
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Thrace. He was slain in a battle at Amphipolis 
against Brasidas, the Spartan general, 422 B. c. 
Thuc. 4, 28.—5, 2—5, 8.| II. A general of 
Messenia, who disputed with Aristodemus for 
the sovereignty. 

Cxxdsrs and Brro, 2 youths, sons of Cydippe, 
the priestess of Juno at Argos. When oxen 
could not be procured to draw their mother’s 
chariot to the temple of Juno, they put them- 
selves under the yoke, and drew it 45 stadia to 
‘the temple, amidst the acclamations of the mul- 
titude, who congratulated the mother on ac- 
count of the filial affection of her sons. Cydippe 
entreated the goddess to reward the piety of her 
sons with the best gift, which could be granted 
to a mortal. They went to rest, and awoke no 
more; and by this the goddess shewed, that 
death is the only true happy event, which can 
happen to man, The Argives raised them sta- 
tues at Delphi. Cie. Tuse.1, 47—Val. Maz. 
5, 4.—Herod. 1, 31_—Plut. de Cons. ad Apoll. 

CLEOBULINA, a daughter of Cleobulus, re- 
markable for her genius, learning, judgment, 
and courage. She composed enigmas, some of 
which have been preserved. One of them runs 
thus: “A father had 12 children, and these 
12 children had each 30 white sons and 30 
black daughters, who are immortal, though 
they die every day.” In this there is no need 
of an Œdipus, to discover that there are 12 
months inthe year, and that every month con- 
sists of 30 days, and of the same number of 
nights. Diog. L. 

CLEoBTLUS, one of the 7 wise men of Greece, 
son of Evagoras of Lindos, famous for the 
beautiful shape of his body. He wrote some 
few verses, and died in the 70th year of his 
age, B. c. 564. [His favorite maxim was 
”Agirroy wereov, “ Modus est optimus.”| Diog. 
L.—Plut. Symp. 

CLEomBRÕTUS, I. son of Pausanias, a king 
of Sparta, after his brother Agesipolis lst. He 
made war against the Beeotians, and, lest he 
should be suspected of treacherous communica- 
tion with Epaminondas, he gave that general 
battle at Leuctra, in a very disadvantageous 
place. He was killed in the engagement, and 
his army defeated, B.C. 371. Paus. 9, 13. 
[See Leuctra. ] II. A son-in-law of Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, who, for a while, usurped the 
kingdom after the expulsion of his father-in- 
law. When Leonidas was recalled, Cleom- 
brotus was banished; and his wife, Chelonis, 
who had accompanied her father, now accom- 
panied her husband in his exile. Paus. 3, 6.— 
Plut. Ag. et Cleom, III. A youth of Ambra- 
cia, who killed himself after reading Plato’s 
treatise on the Immortality of the Soul. Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 34.— Ovid, in Ib. 493. 

CrromEpgs, a famous athlete of Astypalza, 
above Crete. In a combat at Olympia he killed 
one of his antagonists by a blow with his fist. 
On account of this accidental murder he was 
deprived of the victory, and he became delirious. 
In his return to Astypalea, he entered a school 
and pulled down the pillars, which supported the 
roof, and crushed to death 60 boys. He was 
pursued with stones, and he fled for shelter into 
a tomb, whose doors he so strongly secured, 
that his pursuers were obliged to break them 
for access. When the tomb was opened, Cleo- 
medes could not be found either dead or alive, 
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The oracle of Delphi was consulted, and gave 
this answer, Ultimus heroum Cleomedes Astypa+ 
teus. On this they offered sacrifices to him as 
a god. [Consult Enomaus, ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev. 
5, 34.—Paus. 6, 9—Ælian, V. H. 11, 3.— 
Creuzer’s Symb. 3, 26. sA 7 

Crromžnes Ist, king of Sparta, conquered 
the Argives, and burnt 5,000 of them by setting 
fire to a grove, whither they had fled; and freed 
Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratide. 
By bribing the oracle, he pronounced Dema- 
ratus, his colleague on the throne, illegitimate, 
because he refused to punish the people of 
Ægina, who had deserted the Greeks. He 
killed himself in a fit of madness, 491 B. c: 
Herod. 5, 6. 7.—Paus. 8, 3. & ce. The 2d, suc- 
ceeded his brother Agesipolis 2d. He reigned- 
61 years in the greatest tranquillity, and was 
father to Acrotatus and Cleonymus, and was 
succeeded by Areus Ist, son of Acrotatus. 
Paus. 3, 6.——The 3d, succeeded his father 
Leonidas. He was of an enterprising spirit, 
and resolved to restore the ancient discipline of 
Lycurgus in its full force, by banishing luxury 
and intemperance. He killed the Ephori, and 
removed by poison his royal colleague Euryda- 
midas, and made his own brother Euclidas 
king, against the laws of the state, which for- 
bade more than one of the same family to sit on 
the throne. He made war against the Achzans, 
and attempted to destroy their league. Aratus, 
the general of the Achzans, who supposed him- 
self inferior to his enemy, called Antigonus to 
his assistance; and Cleomenes, when he had 
fought the unfortunate battle of Sellasia, B. c. 
222, retired into Egypt, to the court of Ptol. 
Evergetes, where his wife and children had fled 
before him. Ptol. received him with great cor- 
diality ; but his successor, weak and suspicious,’ 
soon expressed his jealousy of this noble 
stranger, and imprisoned him. Cleomenes 
killed himself, and his body was flayed and ex- 
posed on across, B. c. 219. Polyb. 6.—Plut. in 
Vita —Justin, 28, 4. 

Crx0n#, [I.a town of Argolis, north-east of 
Nemæa. According to Strabo, it was 120 sta- 
dia from Argos and 80 from Corinth: he adds, 
that it was situated on a rock, and sur- 
rounded by walls, which justified the epithet 
applied to it by Homer. Hercules was said 
to have defeated and slain the Elean chief, 
called Moliones, near Cleone. (Pind. Ol. 
10, 36. Compare Apollod. 2, 5, 1.) We 
learn from Pindar, that games were there so- 
lemnised. (Nem. 4, 26. 10, 78.) Dodwell 
states, that the ruins of Cleonz are to be seen 
on the site now called Cowrtese. They occupy 
a circular hill, which seems to have been com- 
pletely covered with buildings. On the side of 
the hill are 6 ancient terrace-walls, rising one 
above another, on which the houses and streets 
were situated. (Tour, 2, 206.— Chandler, 2, 288. 
—Gell’s Itin. of the Morea, p. 157.) II. A 
town of Macedonia, in the peninsula of Athos, 
said to have been founded by a colony from 
Chalcis. Heract. Pont. Polit. 30, p. 216.— 
Herod. 7, 22.— Thue. 4, 109.] 

CxiEeonYmus, a son of Cleomenes 2d, who 
called Pyrrhus to his assistance, because Areus, 
his brother’s son, had been preferred to him in 
the succession ; but the measure was unpo- 
pular, and even the women ae to repel the 
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foreign prince. His wife committed adultery 
with Acrotatus, Plut, Vit. Pyrrh—Paus. 1, 3. 

Cxrrorarra, I. the grand-daughter of Attalus, 
betrothed to Philip of Macedonia, after he had 
divorced Olympias. When Philip was mur- 
dered ‘by Pausanias, Cleopatra was seized by 
order of Olympias, and put to death. Justin, 
9, 7.—Plut. Pyrrh, JI. A sister of Alex- 
ander the Great, who married Perdiccas, and 
was killed by Antigonus, as she; attempted to 
fly to Ptolemy in Egypt. Justin, 9, 6. 13, 6. 
— TII. A daughter of Idas and Marpessa, 
daughter of Evenus, king of Ætolia. She mar- 
ried Meleager, son of Œneus. 1d. 9, 552.— 
Paus. 4, 2. IV. A wife of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, sister of Mithridates, Justin, 38, 3. 
——V. A daughter of Ptol. Philometor, who 
married Alexander Bala, and afterwards Ni- 
canor. She killed Seleucus, Nicanor’s son, 
because he ascended the throne without her 
consent. She was suspected of preparing poison 
for Antiochus, her son, and compelled to drink 
it herself, B. ©. 120, VI. A wife and sister 
of Ptol. Evergetes, who raised her son Alex- 
ander, a minor, to the throne of Egypt, in pre- 
ference to his elder brother, Ptolemy Lathurus, 
whose interest the people favored. As Alex- 
ander was odious, Cleopatra suffered Lathurus 
to ascend the throne, on condition, however, 
that he should repudiate his sister and wife, 
called Cleopatra, and marry Seleuca, his younger 
sister, She afterwards raised her favorite, Alex- 
ander, to the throne; but her cruelties were so 
odious that he fled to avoid her tyranny. Cleo- 
patra laid snares for him; and when Alexander 
heard it, he put her to death, Justin, 39, 3. 4. 
VII. A queen of Egypt, daughter of Ptol. 
Auletes, and sister and wife to Ptol, Dionysius, 
celebrated for her beauty and cunning. She 
admitted Cæsar to her arms, to influence him 
to give her the kingdom, in preference to her 
brother, who had expelled her, and had a son 
by him called Casario, As she had supported 
Brutus, Antony, in his expedition to Parthia, 
summoned her to appear before him, She 
arrayed herself in the most magnificent apparel, 
and appeared before her judge in the most cap- 
tivating attire, Her artifice succeeded ; Antony 
became enamoured of her, and publicly mar- 
ried her, forgetful of his connexion with Oc- 
tavia, the sister of Augustus. He gave her the 
greatest part of the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire. This behaviour was the cause 
of a rupture between Augustus and Antony ; 
and these 2 celebrated Romans met at Actium, 
where Cleopatra, by flying with 60 sail, ruined 
the interest of Antony, and he was defeated. 
Cleopatra had retired to Egypt, where soon after 
Antony followed her. Antony killed himself 
on the false information that Cleopatra was 
dead; and as his wound was not mortal, he 
was carried to the queen, who drew him up by 
a cord from one of the windows of the monu- 
ment, where she had concealed herself. An- 
tony soon after died of his wounds; and Cleo- 
patra, after she had received pressing invitations 
from Augustus, and even pretended declarations 
of love, destroyed herself by the bite of an asp, 
not to fall into the conqueror’s hands. She had 
previously attempted to stab herself, and had 
once made a resolution to starve herself. [The 
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pears to have arisen from the circumstance of — 
the effigy of the queen, which was carried in 
triumph, having an asp on the diadem ; and 
perhaps on the arm; this emblem being pecu- 
liar to the royal priesthood of Egypt.] Cleo- 
patra was a voluptuous and extravagant woman, 
and in one of the feasts she gave to Antony 
at Alexandria, she melted pearls into her drink, 
to render her entertainment more sumptuous 
and expensive. She was fond of appearing 
dressed as the goddess Isis ; and she advised ` 
Antony to make war against the richest nations, 
to support her debaucheries. Her beauty has 
been greatly commended, and her mental per- 
fections so highly celebrated, that she has been 
described as capable of giving audience to the 
ambassadors of 7 different nations, and of 
speaking their various languages as fluently as 
her own, She died s. c. 30 years, after a reign 
of 24 years. Egypt became a Roman province 
at her death. Flor. 4, 11.—Appian, B. C. 5.— 
Plut. Pomp. et Ant.—Horat. Od. 1, 37, 21,&e— 
Strabo, 17. VIII. A daughter of Ptol, 
Epiphanes, who married Philometor, and after- 
wards Physco of Cyrene. 

CLEOPATRIS, or Arsinoz, a town of Egypt on 
the Arabian gulf. [See Arsinoe. | 

Crzosrritus, an ancient philosopher and 
astronomer of Tenedos, about 536 years before 
Christ. He reformed the Greek calendar. 

Crzps¥pra, a fountain of Messenia, [in Mt. 
Ithome.] Paus. 4, 31. 

Crimax, a pass of Mt. Taurus, formed by 
the projection of a brow into the Mediterranean 
sea. [It was on the eastern coast of Lycia, 
above the mountain and town of Olympus, near 
the city of Phaselis, The army of Alexander, 
which passed here in the winter, were in the 
utmost danger, being compelled to wade a whole 
day up to their middle in water.] 

CurmfYas, I. a Pythagorean philosopher and 
musician, 520 years before the Christian era. 
Plut, Symp.—Ailian, V. H. 14, 23, [II. An 
Athenian, said by Herod. (8, 17.) to have been 
the bravest of the Athenians in the battle 
fought against the Persian fleet at Artemisium ; 
and the Athenians are said by the same writer 
to have conducted themselves, on that occasion, 
with the greatest valor of any of the Greeks.— 
This Clinias was the father of the celebrated 
Alcibiades. He married Dinomache, the daugh- 
ter of Megacles, grandson to Agariste, the 
daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyo. He 
fell at the battle of Coronea. Valck, ad Herod. 
tc. Ill. The father of Aratus, killed by 
Abantidas, B. c. 263. Plut. Arat, 

Curio, the first of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, She presided over 
history. She is represented crowned with lau- 
rels, holding in one hand a trumpet, and a book 
in the other. Sometimes she holds a plectrum 
or quill with a lute. Her name siguifies honor 
and reputation, (xfs, gloria ;) and it was her 
office faithfully to record the actions of brave 
and illustrious heroes. She had Hyacintha by 
Pierus, son of Magnes. Hesiod, Th, 75.— 
Apollod. 1, 3.—Strabo, 14. 

Cuistninus, I. the last tyrant of Sicyo. 
Aristot, ——II. An Athenian of the family of 
Alemeo, It is said that he first established 
ostracism, and was the first banished by that 
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himself soon after restored. Plut. Vit. Arist.— 
Herod. 5, 66, &c. 

_ Curr, [a people of Cilicia Campestris, who 
retired to Mt. Taurus, in order to avoid paying 
tribute to Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and 
maintained themselyes there under their leader 
Trosobor, against the troops sent to reduce them. 
Tacit. Ann, 12, 55. 6, 41.] 

Cuirarcuus, I, a man who made himself 
absolute at Eretria, by means of Philip of Ma- 
cedonia, He was ejected by Phocio.——II. An 
historian, wha accompanied Alex. the Great, of 
whose life he wrote the history. Curt. 9, 5. 

Crrromicuus, [a native of Carthage. (Diog. 
L. 4, 67.) In his early years he acquired a 
fondness for learning, which induced him to 
visit Greece for the purpose of attending the 
schools of the philosophers. From the time of 
his first arrival in Athens, he attached himself 
to Carneades, and continued his disciple until 
his death, when he became his successor in the 
Academic chair. He studied with great indus- 
try, and made himself master of the systems of 
the other schools; but professed the doctrine of 
suspension of assent, as it had been taught b 
his master. Cic, relates that he wrote 400 books 
on philosophical subjects. At an advanced age 
he was seized with a lethargy. Recovering, in 
some measure, the use of his faculties, he said, 
“ The leve of life shall deceive me no longer,” 
and laid violent hands on himself. He entered 
on the office of preceptor in the academy, im- 
mediately after the death of Carneades, and 
held it 30 years. According to Cic., he taught 
that there is no certain criterion, by which to 
judge of the truth of those reports, which we 
receive from the senses, and that therefore a 
wise man will either wholly suspend his assent, 
or decline giving a peremptory opinion; but 
that, nevertheless, men are strongly impelled by 
nature to follow probability. His moral doc- 
trine established a natural alliance between 
pleasure and virtue. He was a professed enemy 
to rhetoric, and thought that no place should 
be allowed in society to so dangerous an art. 
Seat. Emp. adv, Rhet, § 20.—Enfield’s Hist. of 

Philos. 1, 258. ] 

Cuitor, I. a son of Lycao, II. A son 
of Azan, who founded a city in Arcadia, [to the 
west of Pheneus, and south of Nonacris, | called 
after his name. (Paus. 8, 4—Apollod. 3, 8.) 
Ceres, Æsculapius, and other deities, had tem- 
ples in that city. There was also in the town a 
fountain called Chtoriwm, whose waters gave a 
dislike for wine. Ovid, Met, 15, 322.—Phn. 
32, 2. 

Currumnus, [a river of Umbria, rising in the 
vicinity of Spoletum, and falling into the Tinia, 
and both together into the Tiber. The modern 
name of the Clitumnus is Clitunno. It was 
famous, according to Virg. (G. 2, 146.) for its 
milk-white herds, selected as victims in the ce- 
lebration of the triumph. (Propert. 2, 19, 25. 
—Sil, Ital. 8, 452.—Juv. 12, 13.—Claud. 6. 
Cons. Hon. 506.) The beautiful description, 
which the younger Pliny, (Ep. 8, 8.) has left 
us of this sacred river and its little temple, the 
ruins of which are still to be seen near the post- 
house of ¿e Verre, between Foligno and Spoleto, 
will be read with more pleasure in the original. 
(Venuti, Osservazioni sopra il fiume Clitunno, del 
suo Culto e Tempio, Rom, 1773, 4to,—Cramer's 
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Anc, Tialy, 1, 270.) According to Eustace, 
(Class. Tour. 1, 322.) white herds are still seen 
wandering over the rich plain watered by this 
river. ] 

Curruvs, I. a familiar friend and foster-brother 
of Alex, He had saved the king’s life in a 
bloody battle. Alex. killed him with a javelin, 
in a fit of anger, because, at a feast, he preferred 
the actions of Philip to those of his son. Alex. 
was inconsolable for the loss of a friend, whom 
he had sacrificed in the hour of drunkenness 
and dissipation. Justin, 12, 6. Plut. Alex.— 
Curt, 44 &e. II. A commander of Polys- 
percho’s ships, defeated by Antigonus. Diod. S. 
18. III. An officer sent by Antipater, with 
240 ships against the Athenians, whom he con- 
quered near the Echinades. Diod. S, 18. 

Croactna, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
sided over the Cloace. Some suppose her to 
be Venus. The Cloace were large receptacles 
for the filth of the whole city. [From what 
remains of the Cloaca Maxima, at the present 
day, we may infer that the praise, which the 
ancients bestowed on the Roman Cloace ge- 
nerally, was not unmerited. The first Cloacz 
were constructed by the 2 Tarquins. Tarq, 
Priscus drained the low grounds of the city 
about the Forum, and the valleys lying between 
the hills, (the Palatine and Capitoline,) by 
Cloace, which were carried into the Tiber. (Liv. 
1, 38.) But the draining was imperfect, and 
the Cloaca Maxima was in consequence built 
by Tarq. Superbus. (Liv. 1,56.) It crossed 
the Roman Forum beneath the level of the 
pavement, and in ancient times, it is said that 
the tunnel was so large, that a waggon loaded 
with hay could easily pass under it. (S¢rabo, 
5. p. 235.) Pliny expresses his wonder at the 
solidity and durability of this great undertaking, 
which, after a lapse of 700 years, still remained 
uninjured and entire, (36, 15.) At the present 
day, however, all which we see of it is the 
upper part of a grey massy arch of peperin 
stone, as solid as the day it was built, through 
which the water almost imperceptibly flows. 
Though choked up nearly to its top by the arti- 
ficial elevation of the surface of modern Rome, 
it is curious to see it still serving as the com- 
mon sewer of the city, after the lapse of nearly 
3,000 years. When the Tiber, into which it 
flows, is flooded, the water in the Cloaca is 
driven back so as to rise above the key-stone of 
the arch, and hide it from view. When the 
Tiber is low, not only this arch, but also the 
arch through which it discharges its sordid flood 
into the river, may be seen from the Ponte 
Rotto; or, still more distinctly, from the river 
itself, Dionysius informs us, (3, 67.) that it 
cost the state the enormous sum of 1,000 talents 
to have the Cloacæ cleaned and repaired. We 
hear also of other sewers being made from time 
to time on Mt. Aventine and other places, by 
the censors M. Cato and Val. Flaccus, (Liv. 39, 
44.) but more especially by Agrippa, who, 
according to Pliny (J. c.) is said to have intro- 
duced whole rivers into these hollow channels, 
on which the city was, as it were, suspended, 
and thus was rendered subterraneously navi- 
gable. (Strabo, 7. c.— Cassiod. Var. Ep. 3, 30.) 
It would seem, according to the common ac- 
count, that the early Cloace were at first carried 
through the streets; but jar? aa want of 
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regularity in rebuilding the. city, after it. was 
burnt by the Gauls, they in many places passed 
under private houses——Some architects, in order 
to support their improbable theory, that. the 
construction of the arch was not known even in 
Greece, (where the art had reached a perfection 
it will never more attain,} till about 100 years 
before the Christian era, have attempted to con- 
trovert the antiquity of the Cloaca Maxima, 
and attribute it to a much later period. (Hirt. 
Gesch. der Baukunst, 2,123. Midler, Etrusker, 
1, 259.) . But if it had really been rebuilt, as a 
late learned antiquary chose to imagine, by 
Augustus, would it have escaped the notice of 
Sueton.? or would Livy, that minute and accu- 
rate historian, who extols its grandeur and an- 
tiquity, and carefully chronicles the erection of 
every temple and basilica, have failed to record 
such a work as this, which must have been ex- 
ecuted before his own eyes, and by the very 
prince in whose court he was living? But, on 
the contrary, he expressly says, “ that Tarquin 
made the great subterranean Cloaca to carry 
off the filth of the city, a work so vast that even 
the magnificence of the present age has not 
been able to equal it.” (Liv. 1, 56.) Pliny, 
also, who records its repair in the reign of Au- 
gustus, expressly says, that, after 800 years, 
this opus omnium maximum continued as strong 
as when first built by Tarquin, It may, indeed, 
seem incredible that the Romans, in that rude 
age, should have been capable of executing so 
noble a piece of architecture; but Livy tells 
us, “that Tarquin sent for artists from every 
part of Etruria,” for this and his other public 
works. Nothing can be clearer than this evi- 
dence of the Cloaca Maxima being the work of 
the Tarquins ; and its denial only affords one 
of the many proofs, that antiquaries will pervert 
or overlook facts, when they interfere with their 
favorite theories. The Cloaca, therefore, is 
doubly interesting, not only from its extraordi- 
nary grandeur and antiquity; but from being, 
perhaps, the sole, and certainly the finest, re- 
mains of Etruscan architecture, which have 
come down to our times. With respect to the 
date of the introduction of the arch, since it 
was practised at this early period by the Etrus- 
cans, we cannot suppose it unknown to the 
Greeks. The earliest specimens extant of the 
arch, indeed, are formed in a very simple man- 
ner, by the inclination of 2 long blocks of 
stone erected on the lintels, and inclined till 
they meet each other in an angle, something 
like our small pointed Gothic arch. This occurs 
in one of the chambers of the great pyramid in 
Egypt, and in gateways among the ruins of 
Mycene in Greece, and also in the massy Cyclo- 
pean walls of the fortress of Tyrinthus, (which 
is built in the form of a ship,) situated on the 
road between Nauplia and Mycenæ, in which a 
vaulted passage of considerable length is arched 
in this manner throughout its whole extent. 
But the wide circular arches of the Cloaca 
Maxima are regularly built with the vault, key- 
stone, &c. and as entire as if finished yesterday. 
So also is the arch of the Emissarium of the 
Alban lake, built 400 years before the Christian 
era, and consequently 300 years before the 
period of the invention of the arch, according to 
these theorists. The arch of Fabius at Rome, 
too, and. Src ads must haye preceded it 
60 
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considerably, Rome in the 19th Cent. 1, 249. ` 
Am. ed.) K : 

: Croanruus, one of the companions of Æneas, 
from whom the family of the Cluentii at Rome 
were descended. fn. 5, 122. f } 

Cropta, I. the wife of Lucullus, repudiated 
for herlasciviousness. Plut. Lucull. II. An 
opulent matron at Rome, mother of D. Brutus. 
Cic. ad Att. III. A woman, who married 
Q. Metellus, and afterwards disgraced herself 
by her amours with Ceelius, and her incest with 
her brother Publius, for which he is severely 
and eloquently arraigned by Cic. (Cie. pro 
Cael.) 

Cropřa Lex, I. de Cypro, was enacted by 
the tribune Clodius, a. u. c. 695, [that Cyprus 
should be taken from Ptol. and made a Roman 
province. This was done in order to punish 
that monarch for having refused Clodius money 
to pay his ransom, when taken by the pirates, 
and to remove Cato out of the way by appoint- 
ing him to see the law executed. ] Il. Ano- 
ther, de Magistratibus, a. u. c. 695, by Clodius, 
the tribune. It forbade the censors to put a 
stigma or mark of infamy on any person, who 
had not been actually accused and condemned 
by both the censors. III. Another, de Reli- 
gione, by the same, a. u. c. 696, to deprive the 
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‘priest of Cybele, a native of Pessinus, of his 


office, and confer the priesthood on Brotigonus, 
a Gallo-Grecian. IV. Another, de Provinciis, 
A. U. C. 695, which nominated the provinces of 
Syria, Babylon, and Persia, to the consul Ga- 
binus; and Achaia, Thessaly, Macedo, and 
Greece, to his colleague Piso, with proconsular 
power. It empowered them to defray the ex- 
penses of their march from the public treasury. 
V. Another, a. u. c. 695, which required 
the same distribution of corn among the people 
gratis, as had been given them before at 6 
asses and a triens the bushel. VI. Another, 
A. U. C. 695, by the same, de Judicis. It called 
to an account such as had executed a Roman 
citizen without a judgment of the people, and 
all the formalities of a trial. [Cic. was aimed 
at by this law, and soon after, by means of a 
hired mob, was actually banished.] VII. 
Another, by the same, to pay no attention to 
the appearances of the heavens, while any affair 
was before the people. VIII. Another, to 
make the power of the tribunes free, in making 
and proposing laws. IX. Another, to re- 
establish the companies of artists, which had 
been instituted by Numa, but since his time 
abolished. : ` 

Ps. Ciopius, I. a Roman descended from an 
illustrious family, and remarkable for his licen- 
tiousness, avarice, and ambition. He committed 
incest with his 3 sisters, and introduced himself 
in woman’s clothing into the house of J. Cæsar, 
whilst Pompeia, Cesar’s wife, of whom he 
was enamoured, was celebrating the mysteries of 
Ceres, where no man was permitted to appear. 
He was accused for this violation of human and 
divine laws ; but he corrupted his judges, and 
by that means screened himself from justice. 
He descended from a patrician into a plebeian 
family to become a tribune. He was such an 
enemy to Cato, that he made him go with pre- 
torian power, in an expedition against Ptol., 
king of Cyprus, that, by the difficulty of the 
campaign, he might ruin his reputation, and 
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destroy his interest at Rome during his absence. 
Cato, however, by his uncommon success, frus- 
trated the views of Clodius. He was also an 
inveterate enemy to Cic. ; and, by his influence, 
he banished him from Rome, partly on pre- 
tence that he had punished with death, and 
without trial, the adherents of Catiline. . He 
wreaked his vengeance on Cic.’s house, which 
he burnt, and set all his goods to sale; which, 
however, to his great mortification, no one 
offered to buy. In spite of Clodius, Cic. was 
recalled, and all his goods restored to him, 
Clodius was some time after murdered by Milo, 
whose defence Cic. took on himself. Plut. Vit. 
Cic.— Cic. pro Mil. et pro Domo. II. Quiri- 
nalis, a rhetorician in Nero’sage. Tacit. Hist. 
LF. III. Sextus, a rhetorician of Sicily, 
intimate with M. Antony, whose preceptor he was. 
Suet. de Clar. Orat—Cic. in Phil. 

Craxia, I. a Roman virgin, given with other 
maidens as hostages, to Porsenna, king of 
Etruria. 
and swam across the Tiber to Rome. Her un- 
precedented virtue was rewarded by her country- 
men with an equestrian statue in the Via-Sacra. 
[She was also rewarded with a horse and arms. 
(Fragm. Dion. Cass. 4 Bekk. Anecd. 1, 133. 8.) 
There is another story, that Tarquinius fell on 
the hostages, as they were conducted into the 
Etrnrian camp; and, wi h the exception of Va- 
leria, who fled back to tae city, massacred them 
all. Plin. 34, 13.]-— Liv. 2, 13.—Æn. 8. 651. 
Dionys. H,5.—Juv. 8, 265. II. A Patrician 
family, descended from Clcelius, one of the 
companions of Æneas. 

Ciaxfus Graccuus, a general of the Volsci 
and Sabines against Rome, conquered by Q. 
Cincinnatus, the dictator. 

Cronïus, I. a Beotian, who went with 50 
ships to the Trojan war. -Hom. Il, 2.—II. A 
Trojan killed by Messapus in Italy. An. 10, 
749. III. Another, killed by Turnus, 9, 574, 

Croruo, the youngest of the 3 Parce, daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Themis, was supposed to 
preside over the moment that we are born. She 
held the distaff in her hand, and spun the thread 
of life, whence her name, (xAwésy, to spin.) 
She was represented wearing a crown with 7 
stars, and covered with a variegated robe. See 
Parcæ. Hesiod. Th. 218.—Apollod. 1, 3. 

Cxvactna, a name of Venus, whose statue 
was erected in that place where peace was made 
between the Romans and Sabines, after the rape 
of the virgins. [See Cloacina. ] 

CxivueEntius, a Roman citizen, accused by his 
mother of having murdered his father, 54 years 
before Christ; ably defended by Cicero, in an 
Oration still extant. The family of the Cluentii 
was descended from Cloanthus, one of the 
companions of Æneas. Ain, 5, 122.—C'ic. pro 
Cluent. 

Cuvurra and Crypra, now Aklibia, a town of 
Africa Propria, 22 miles east of Carthage. [It 
was built on a promontory, which was shaped 
like a shield. Agathocles seized on this place, 
when he landed in Africa, fortified it, and gave 
it, from the shape of the promontory, the name 
Aspis, (a shield, in Greek, whence C/ypeus in 
Latin.) The natives called the promontory 
Taphitis. This town served also as a strong- 
hold to Regulus in the lst Punic war.] Lucan, 
4, 586,—Liv, 27, 29.—Ces, B, C. 2, 23. 


She escaped from her confinement,, 
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Cxusta, a daughter of an Etrurian king, of 
whom V. Torquatus, the Roman general, be- 
came enamoured. He asked her of her father, 
who slighted his addresses; on which he be- 
sieged and destroyed his town. Clusia threw 
herself down from a high tower, and came to 
the ground unhurt. Put. Paralt. 

Cxusint FronrEs, baths in Etruria, [near 
Clusium; now Bagni de S. Cantiano.] Horat. 
Ep. 1, 15, 9. 

Crusium, [now Chiusi, a town in Etruria, on 
the banks of the Clanis. Its more ancient name 
wasCamers. (Liv. 10, 25.—Miiller, Etrusker, 
1, 102. where the name Camers, or Camars, is 
regarded as a proof of the place's having been 
originally possessed by the Umbrian race of the 
Camertes. Cluver, It. Ant. 2,567.) The Gauls 
under Brennus hesieged it, but marched to 
Rome without taking it. It was at Clusium 
that Porsenna held his court; and near this city 
he erected for himself the splendid mausoleum 
of which Pliny has transmitted to us a descrip- 
tion on the authority of Varro. (Pin. 36, 13.) 
The whole account seems to bear no small ap- 
pearance of fiction; for had such a stupendous 
work really existed, some traces of it would 
surely have remained, not merely in Pliny’s day, 
but even in the present age—Pliny (3, 5.) 
makes a distinction between Clusium Vetus and 
Novum; and a village, named Chiusi, supposed 
to represent the latter, is pointed out at the foot 
of the Apennines, north of Arezzo, in confirma- 
tion of this distinction. ] 

Crustus, I. a river of Cisalpine Gaul, [now 
La Chiese. | II. The surname of Janus, when 
his temple was shut. Ovid, Fast. 1, 130. 

Crymine, I. a daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, who married Japetus, by whom she had 
Atlas, Prometheus, Mencetius, and Epimetheus. 
Hesiod, Th. II. The mother of Phaeto. 
Ovid, Met. 1, 756. III. A female servant of 
Helen, who accompanied her mistress to Troy, 
when she eloped with Paris. Ovid, Her. 17, 
267.— It. 3, 144. 

CLYMENEŤDES, a patronymic given to Phaeto’s 
sisters, who were daughters of Clymene. 

CryméEnus, I. a king of Orchomexes, son of 
Presbo. He received a wound from a stone, 
thrown by a Theban, of which he died. His 
son Erginus, who succeeded him,ł made war 
against the Thebans, to revenge his death. 
Paus. 9, 37. II. One of the descendants of 
Hercules, who built a temple to Minerva of Cy- 
donia, 6, 21. 

Cryremnestra,a daughter of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, by Leda. She was born, together 
with her brother Castor, from one of the eges, 
which her mother brought forth after her amour 
with Jupiter, under the form of a swan. [This 
story of the egg has thus been explained. The 
women’s apartments in the Grecian houses were 
in the upper part of the house. These upper 
rooms were sometimes, especially at Lacedemo, 
called ga, diz, or vxepaa, which words being dis- 
tinguished only by the accent, (the use whereof 
seems not to have been known by the more 
ancient Greeks,) from az, eggs, are thought by 
some to have given occasion to the inventors of 
fables to feign that Castor, Pollux, Helen, and 
Clytemnestra, were produced from eggs, when, 
in fact, they were born in one of these upper 
chambers. (Bryant, Diss, on A War of Troy, 
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p. 5.) Others refer the fable to the legend of 
the cosmogonical egg.] Clytemnestra married 
Agamemno, king of Argos. She had before 
married Tantalus, son of Thyestes, according to 
some authors. When Agamemno went to the 
Trojan war, he left his consin Ægysthus to take 
care of his wife, of his faniily, and all his domestic 
affairs. Besides this,a certain favorite musician 
was appointed by Agamemno, to watch over the 
conduct of the guardian, as well as that of Cly- 
temnestra, In the absence of Agamemno, 
Ægysthus made his court to Clytemnestra, and 
publicly lived with her. Her infidelity reached 
the ears of Agamemno before the walls of Troy, 
and he resolved to take full revenge on the 
adulterers at his return. He was prevented 
from putting his schemes into execution ; Cly- 
temnestra, with her adulterer, murdered him at 
his arrival, as he came out of the bath, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, as he sat down at a 
feast prepared to celebrate his happy return. 
Cassandra, whom Agamemno had brought from 
Troy, shared his fate; and Orestes would also 
have been deprived of his life, like his father, 
had not his sister Electra removed him from the 
reach of Clytemnestra. After this murder, Cly- 
temnestra publicly married Ægysthus, and he 
ascended the throne of Argos. Orestes, after an 
absence of 7 years, returned to Mycene, resolved 
to avenge his father’s murder. He concealed 
himself in the house of his sister Electra, who 
had been married by the adulterers to a person 
of mean extraction and indigent circumstances. 
His death was publicly announced ; and when 
/Bgysthus and Clytemnestra repaired to the 
temple of Apollo, to return thanks to the god for 
the death of the surviving son of Agamemno, 
Orestes, who with his faithful friend Pylades 
had concealed himself in the temple, rushed on 
the adulterers, and killed them with his own 
hand. They were buried without the walls of 
the city, as their remains were deemed unworthy 
to be laid in the sepulchre of Agamemno, See 
Ægysthus, Agamemno, Orestes, Electra, Od. 
11.—Apollod. 3, 10.—Paus. 2, 18, 22.—Hurip. 
Iphig. Aul.—Hygin. 117. 140,—Propert, 3, 19. 
—Ain. 4, 471.—Philostr. Icon, 2, 9. 

CuytYa or Cryin, I. a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, beloved by Apollo, She was de- 
serted by her lover, who paid his addresses to 
Leucothoé; and this so irritated her, that she 
discovered the whole intrigue to her rival’s father. 
Apollo despised her the more for this, and she 
pined away, and was changed into a flower, com- 
monly called the Heliotrope, (Hass and motru) 
or swn-flower, which still turns its head towards 
the sun in his course, as in pledge of her love. 
Ovid, Met. 4, 3. &e, II. A daughter of Am- 
phidamas, mother of Pelops, by Tantalus. 

Cnacapium, a mountain of Laconia, [near 
which was the town of Las, south-west of Gy- 
thium.}] Paus. 3, 24, 

Cnacauis, a mountain of Arcadia, where fes- 
tivals were celebrated in honor of Diana. Paus, 
8, 23. 

Creus or Cymus, a prenomen common to 
many Romans, [The C in this word is pro- 
nounced asa G. See Caius. |’ 

Cyinus and Gninus, [a town and promontory 
of Doris in Caria, at the extremity of a promon- 
tory called Triopium, The founder of the place 


is said to pee ete Triopas, (Diod. Se 5, 61, 
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—Paus. 10, 2.) From him it received at first ` 
the name of Triopium, which at a latter period 
was confined merely to the promontory, on which 
it stood. (Scylax, p. 38.—Herod. l, 174.) 
Venus was the chief deity of the place, and had 
here a famous statue made by Praxiteles. ( Paus. 
1, 1—Plin. 36, 5.) Nicomedes of Bithynia 
offered to pay the debts of this city, which were 
immense, in order to obtain this masterpiece of 
art, but the offer was declined. The shores of 
Cnidus furnished in ancient times, as they do 
now, a great abundance of fishes. The wines. 
were famous,and Theophr. speaks of the Cnidian. 
onions as of a particular species, being very 
mild, and not occasioning tears. Cnidus was 
the birth-place of the famous mathematician and _ 
astronomer Eudoxus ; of Agatharchides, Theo- 
pompus, and Ctesias. It is now a mere heap of 
ruins; and the modern name of the promontory 
is Cape Crio. (Mannert, 6, 3, 236.) An ac- 
count of the ruins of Cnidus is givenin Clarke's 
Travels, 3, 261. from Walpole’s MS. Journal. 

Cnosus or Gnossvs, [a town of Crete, on the 
northern coast, at a small distance from the sea. 
(Hoeck, Kreta, 1,10.) According to Strabo, it 
was 30 stadia in extent. Here Minos held his 
court. (Od, 19, 178.—Hymn. in Apoll. 393 — 
Hoeck, Kreta, 2, 183.) A small village, called 
Cnossou, occupies part of the ancient site of 
Cnossus. (Cockerell on the Labyrinth of Crete, 
in Walpole’s Mem. 2, 404.) The name of the 
port of the city was Heraclaum. } ! 

Coastrm and Coacrræ, a people of Asia, 
near the Palus Meotis. Lucan, 3, 246, [Corte, 
ad Lucan. l. c.| 

CooXrus, a king of Sicily, who hospitably 
received Daedalus, when he fled before Minos. 
When Minos arrived in Sicily, the daughters of 
Cocalus destroyed him. Ovid, Met. 8, 261. 

Coccrius Nerva, I. a friend of Horace and — 
Meceenas, and grandfather to the emperor Nerva; 
a distinguished jurist of the day, and one of 
those, who settled the disputes between Augustus 
and Antony. He afterwards accompanied Ti- 
berius in his retreat in Campania, and starved 
himself to death, (Tacit. Ann. 4, 58. 6, 26.— 
Horat. Sat, 1, 5. 27.) II. An architect of 
Rome, one of whose buildings is still in being, 
the. present cathedral of Naples. Ill. A 
nephew of Otho. Plut. IV. A man, to whom 
Nero granted a triumph, after the discovery of 
the Pisonian conspiracy. Tacit. Ann. 15, 72. 

Coccyetus, a mountain of Argolis, between 
Halice and Hermione, Its. previous name was 
Thomax; but it received the appellation of 
Coceygius, from the circumstance of Jupiter’s 
haying been metamorphosed there into the bird 
called Coccyx by the Greeks, On its summit 
was a temple sacred to that god, and another of 
Apollo at the base. Paus. 2, 36.] 

Cocixtum, a promontory of the Brutii, now 
Cape Stilo. [ Cluwer, Ital, Antiq. 2,1305, This 
promontory, according to Polyb. (2, 14.) marked 
the a. between the Ionian and Sicilian 
seas. 

Cocres, Pus. Horar. a celebrated Roman, 
who, alone, opposed the whole army of Porsenna 
at the head of a bridge, while his companions 
behind him were cutting off the communication 
with the other shore. When the bridge was 
destroyed, Cocles, though wounded by the darts 


| of the enemy, leaped into the Tiber, and swam 
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| across with his arms. A brazen statue was 
raised to him in the temple of Vulcan, by the 
h consul Publicola, for his eminent services. He 
only had the use of one eye, as Cocles signifies. 
| Liv. 2, 10.— Fal. Maz. 3, 2—Æn. 8,650. [It 
. is also stated that he received from the people as 
, much land as he could plough around in a day. 
i —The whole story is treated with very little ce- 
| remony by Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. 1, 476.] 

| Coeyrus, a river of Epirus, [ which, according 
| to Paus, (1, 17.) blends its nauseous waters with 
| those of the Achero.] The word is derived from 
| xaxtsy, to weep and lament. Its etymology, the 
| unwholesomeness of its waters, and above all, its 
vicinity to the Achero, have made the poets call 
it one of the rivers of hell: hence Cocytia virgo, 
applied to Alecto, one of the Furies. (Firg. G. 
3, 38, 4, 479. Ain. 6, 297. 323. 7, 479. — 
Paus. 1,17.) [“ Leaving Potamia,” observes 
Mr. Hughes, (Travels in Greece, &c. 2, 311.) 
“ we passed over a marsh or bog formed by the 
- overflowing of the river Vava, which is probably 
the Cocytus of antiqnity. It flows from below 
| the mountains of Margariti, opposite Paramithia, 
and, after skirting the opposite side of the plain, 
empties itself into the Achero, at a small dis- 
tance from its mouth below the village of 
f Tcheuknides. Pausanias, in his description of 
the Achero, intimates that the Cocytus also 
flows in the same plain; and no other river, 
except the Achero, now called the morám vod 
Zov2:, and the Vava, is to be discovered in the 
Phanari, The very appellation Vava, (6aQz,) 
‘which is an expression of grief or aversion, seems 
to strengthen the conjecture ; and not only this, 
| but the water of the Vava exactly coincides with 
f the expression of Pausanias, fue drsertioruroy, 
| for it flows slowly over a deep muddy soil, im- 
| bibing noxious qualities from innumerable weeds 
on its banks, and forms the greatest part of the 
| Malaria of the plain,” ] 

| | Copanus sinus, one of the ancient names of 
| the Baltic. [Mela represents it as full of large 
| and small islands, the largest of which he calls 
Scandinavia; so also Pliny. The name Co- 
danus seems to have some reference to that of 
the Goths in sound, Mela, 3,3, [The modern 


Celtic Balt, or Belt, denoting “a collection of 
water ;” whence also the name of the straits, 
| Great and Little Belt, Malte-Brun, Dict. 
Geogr. p, viii.] 

Copomanus, a surname of Darius the third, 
king of Persia. [Gronov. ad Justin. 10, 3.] 

Copripm, the descendants of Codrus, who 
į went from Athens at the head of several colo- 
‘nies, Paus. 7, 2. 

_Coprus, the 17th and last king of Athens, 
son of Melanthus, When the Heraclide made 
war against Athens, the oracle declared that the 
victory would be granted to that nation whose 
king was killed in battle. The Heraclide on 
this gave strict orders to spare the life of 
Codrus ; but the patriotic king disguised him- 
self, and attacked one of the enemy, by whom 
he was killed. The Athenians obtained the 
victory, and Codrus was deservedly called the 
father of his country. He reigned 22 years, 
and was killed 1,070 years before the Christian 
era, To pay greater honor to his memory, the 
Athenians made a resolution, that no man after 


name Baltic appears to be derived from the | 
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of king, and therefore the government was put 
into the hands of elective magistrates, called 
arckons, who held the office for life, and trans- 
mitted it to their children. The first of these 
was Medo, eldest son of Codrus, from whom 
the 13 following archons were called Medon- 
tide, as being descended from him. In the Ist 
year of the 7th Olymp. the power and succes- 
sion devolved on the people, who made the 
office decennial. Vedl. Patere. 1, 2.—Justin, 
2, 6. 7.— Fal. Max. 5, 6. II. A man who, 
with his brothers, killed Hegesias, tyrant of 
Ephesus, &c. Polyen. 6, 49, JII. A Latin 
poet, in the reign of Domitian, whose poverty 
became a proverb. Juv, 3, 203. [ Ruperti, ad Juv. 
l, 2. IV. A shepherd in Virg. Ecl.7,26.] 

[Caxx, or, the Hollow, I. the northern di- 
vision of Elis. IJ. A town situate on the 
Hellespont, south of Sestos, where the Athe- 
nians obtained a naval victory over the Lace- 
demonians. It changed its name to Alium in 
the time of Adrian.——III. A quarter in the 
suburbs of Athens, appropriated to sepulchres. 
Cimo and Thuc. were both interred in this place. 
(Herod. 6, 103.—Plut. Cimon.—Paus, 1, 23.) 
Cele is classed by Hesychius among the Attic 
demi, or boroughs. Col. Leake places, with 
great probability, this hollow way or gate ‘to 
the sonth of the acropolis, near the gate of 
Lumbardhari, which answers to the Porte 
Melitenses.” Cramer’s Ane. Gr. 2,336.] 

Caxesyr¥a and Camosyrra, [the Hollow 
Syria,| a country of Syria, between Mt. Liba- 
nus and Antilibanus, where the Orontes takes 
| its rise. Its capital was Damascus.—Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus gave this name to that part of 
Syria, which he obtained as his share, when 
he divided his father’s dominions with Grypus, 
B.0.112, 

Carr, the wife of Sylla. (Plut. Vit. Syll 
The Ccelian family, which was plebeian, but 
honored with the consulship, was descended 
from Vibenna Celes, an Etrurian, who came to 
settle at Rome in the age of Romulus. 

[Caza Lex, a law passed a. v. c. 630, that 
in trials for treason the people should vote by 
ballot, which had been excepted by the Cassian 
law. 

iiaa I. a Roman, defended by Cic. 
[Cælius was a young man of considerable ta- 
lents and accomplishments, who had been in- 
trusted to the care of Cic. on his 1st introduction 
tothe Forum; buthaving imprudently engaged 
in an intrigue with Clodia, the well-known 
sister of Clodius, and having afterwards de- 
serted her, she accused him of an attempt to 
poison her, and of having borrowed money from 
her in order to procpre the assassination of Dio, 
the Alexandrian ambassador. In this, as in 
most other prosecutions of the period, a number 
of charges unconnected with the main one, 
seem to have been accumulated, in order to 

ive the chief accusation additional force and 
credibility. Cic. had thus to defend his client 
against the suspicions arising from the general 
libertinism of his conduct, Middleton has pro- 
nounced this to be the most entertaining of the 
Orations, which Cic. has left us, from the vi- 
vacity of wit and humor, with which he treats 
the gallantries of Clodia, her commerce with 
Ceelius, and in general the gaieties and licen- 


Codrus should reign in Athens under the name | tiousness of youth, This ers was a parti- 
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cular favorite with the celebrated Mr: Fox. 
(Dunlop's Rom, Lit. 2, 309.] II. Two bro- 
thers of Tarracina, accused of having murdered 
their father in his bed. They were acquitted 
when it was proved that they were both asleep 
at the time of the murder. Val. Max. 8, 1.— 
Plut. Vit. Cie. III? A lieutenant of Antony. 
IV. A man who, after spending his all in 
dissipation and luxury, became a public robber, 
with his friend Birrhus. Horat. Sat. 1, 4, 69. 
——V. A hill of Rome. See Celius. 

Cavs, or Uranus, an ancient deity, sup- 
posed to be the father of Saturn, Oceanus, Hy- 
perio, &e. He was son of Terra, whom he 
afterwards married. They were called Titans, 
and were so closely confined by their father, 
that they conspired against him, and were sup- 
ported by their mother, who provided them with 
a scythe. Saturn armed himself with this 
scythe, and deprived his father of the organs of 
generation, as he was going to unite himself to 
Terra. From the blood, which issued from the 
wound, sprang the giants, furies, and nymphs. 
The mutilated parts were thrown into the sea, 
and from them, and the foam which they occa- 
sioned, arose Venus, the goddess of beauty. 
[The Grecian religion appears to have been in 
its origin pure Sabaism, or worship of the hea- 
venly bodies. Hence the similarity between 
the term Sabaism and the Greek verb céBouas, 
to worship. In like manner the name Uranus 
is from the Greek odgavis, “heaven.” So also 
the Titans were nothing more than the constel- 
lations, as appears by the titles given them. 
Thus, Hyperio, (“he that moves on high,” 
i.e. the sun;) Koss, (“he that inflames or 
burns,’’) father of Asteria, (from dort, a star,) 
husband of Phebe, (‘‘ the bright-shining.”) It 
is rather remarkable, that in the Iroquois lan- 
guage of the American continent, the sun is 
similarly styled Jcare, i. e. he who is above our 
heads. | 

Coes, a man of Mitylene, made sovereign 
master of his country by Darius. His country- 
men stoned him to death. Herod. 5, 11. 38. 

Caus, I. a son of Celus and Terra. He 
was father of Latona, Asteria, &c. by Phebe. 
Virg. G. 1,279——II. A river of Messenia 
flowing by Electra. Paus. 4, 33. 

Coaintnus, a king of Britain, faithful to 
Rome. Tacit. Agric. 14. 

Couors, [see Legio. | 

Coraxais, one of the remote ancestors of the 
Scythians. Herod. 4, 5. &c. 

Coucur, the inhabitants of Colchis. 

Coucuis and Coxncuos, a country of Asia, 
at the south of Asiatic Sarmatia, east of the 
Euxine sea, north of Armenia, and west of 
Iberia, now called Mingrefia. It is famous for 
the expedition of the Argonauts, and the birth- 
place of Medea. [The country abounded, ac- 
cording to Strabo, with fruit of every kind, and 
every material requisite for navigation. Its only 
exceptionable produce was the honey, which 
had a bitter taste. The linen manufactured 
here was in high repute, and some of it curi- 
ously painted and dyed like that of the Indians; 
and no washing could efface the colors, accord- 
ing to Herod. This species of manufacture, 
together with the dark complexion, and crisped 
locks of the natives, were so many arguments 
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their language, and general mode of life. The 
tradition was, that the Colchians were descended 
from a part of the army of Sesostris, left by 
him in Colchis to people the country, and guard 
the passes, when he was going on his Scythian 
expedition. Ritter, however, (Vorhadle, p. 35.) 
employs some very strong arguments to prove 
that the Colchians were a colony from India. 

Juv. 6, 640.—Flace. 5, 418.— Horat. Od. 2, 
13, 8.—Svérabo, 11.—Ovid, Met. 13, 24.— Amor. 
2, 14, 28.— Mela, 1, 19. 2, 3. 4 

CorenDa, [a town of Spain, among the Are- 
vace, now probably Cuellar. Appian. B. Hisp. 
c. 99.— Ukert, 2, 456.] . 

Co1Yas, now Agiv Nocolo, a promontory of 
Attica, south-east of the port of Phalerus, in 
the form of a man’s foot, where Venus hada 
temple. Herod. 8, 96. [See Ritter (Vorhalle 
p. 54.) in support of the theory, that the appel- 
lation Colias, (Collas,) is connected with the 
worship of the sun, and that this system of 
worship spread from the East over the West.] 

Couzatia, [I. a town of Latium, to the 
north of Gabii, and colonised from Alba. It 
was rendered celebrated in Roman history by 
the sacrifice of the chaste Lucretia. (Ziv. 1, 58.) 
In the time of Strabo it was little more than a 
village, (5. p. 229.) The ruins of this place 
are still to be traced on a hill, which from 
thence has obtained the name of Castedlacio. 
(Nibby, Viaggio Antiq., 1, 240.) II. A town 
of Apulia, near Mt. Garganus, now Collatina. 
Plin. 3, 11.— Front. de Col.] 

T. Tarquinius Conzarinus, I. a nephew 
of Tarquin the Proud, who married Lucretia, to 
whom Sext. Tarquin offered violence. He, 
with Brutus, drove the Tarquins from Rome, 
and were made first consuls. As he was one 
of the Tarquins, so much abominated by all 
the Roman people, he laid down his office of 
consul, and retired to Alba in voluntary banish- 
ment. Liv. 1,57. 2, 2.—Flor. 1, 9. 

Corrina, I. one of the gates of Rome, on 
Mt. Quirinalis, [so called, a collibus Quirinali 
et Piminali—it was called also Quirinalis. To 
this gate Hannibal rode up and threw a speat 
within the city.] Ovid, Fast. 4, 871,——II, 
As goddess at Rome, who presided over hills 
III. [The name of one of the 4 regions o1 
wards, into which Rome was divided by Serv. 
Tullius. The other 3 were Palatino, Suburrana 
and Esquzlina.] 
2 Coronm, [I. a city of Troas, north of La 
rissa. It is placed on the coast by Scylax ané 
others. Pliny, however, assigns it a  positior 
inland. Strabo makes it the residence of 
Thracian prince, who ruled over the adjacen 
country, and also the island of Tenedos 
(Mannert, 6, 3, 465.) IJ. A town of Mysi 
in the territory of Lampsacus. Arrian, 1, 13.— 
Strabo, 13. p. 589.] 

CoLonïa AGRIPPINA, I. a city of German: 
on the Rhine, now Cologne. [See Agrippina. 

II. Equestris, a town on the Lake of Ge 
neva, now Noyon——II1I. Morinorum, a tow 
of Gaul, now Terrouen in Artois———IV. No 
bensis, a town of Spain, now Alcantara. —- 
V. Trajana, or Ulpia, a town of Germany 
[now Koln, or Keln, about a mile from Cleves. 
——VI. Valentia, a town’ of Spain which no 
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Cornos, [a demus of Attica, to the north- 
west of the Academy, near Athens. It was 
named Hippaeios, from the altar erected there 
to the Equestrian Neptune, and is rendered so 
celebrated by the play of Sophocles as the scene 
of the last adventures of CEdipus. From Thuc. 
; we learn that Colonos was distant 10 stadia 
from the city. Zhuc. 67.] 

Coxdpno, [a city of Ionia, near the sea, north- 
» west of Ephesus; it was founded by Mopsus, 

, grandson of Tiresias, and, in process of time, 
Damasichtho and Promether, sons of Codrus, 
conducted a colony hither; destroyed by Lysi- 
machus, and its inhabitants sent to people 
Ephesus, but after his death, it was rebuilt in 
a more convenient situation. The Colophonians 
| were such excellent horsemen, that they gene- 
rally turned the scale on the side, on which 
they fought; and hence the proverb Koasgave 
| tmiribives, “to add a Colophonian,” i.e. to put 
the finishing hand to an affair. Hence, also, 

_ inthe early periods of the art of printing, the 
account, which the printer gave of the place and 
date of the edition, being the last thing printed 
at the end of the book, was called the Colophon. 

- This city was one of the places, which contended 
for the birth of Homer. Its port was called 
Notium. It was also famed for its resin, 
whence the name of Colophony, otherwise called 
“Spanish wax,” and “ Grecian resin.’ The 
modern rame of the city is Attobosco, or, ac- 
cording to others, Belvidere. Paus. 7, 3.— 
| Tacit. Ann. 2, 54,—Cic. pro Arch. Poet. 8.— 

- Ovid, Met. 6, 8.] 

‘Cotosse and Coxossis, a large town of 
Phrygia, [Pacatiana,] near Laodicea, of which 
the government was democratical, and the first 
ruler called archon. One of the first Christian 
churches was established there, and one of St. 
Paul’s “pistles was addressed to it. [Colosse, 
together with Laodicea and Hierapolis, from 
which it was equidistant, perished by an earth- 
quake in the 10th year of Nero's reign, or about 
2 years after St. Paul’s Epistle was sent. It 
was rebuilt after the earthquake, and became a 
flourishing city. Its name was subsequently 
changed to Chone, which remains in that of 
the village of Conus, south-east of the ancient 
site. Plin. 21, 9.] 

Cotossus, [a celebrated brazen image of 
Rhodes, which passed for one of the 7 wonders 
of the world. It was the workmanship of 
Chares, a pupil of Lysippus, who was employed 
12 years in making it. Its height was 105 
Grecian feet; there were few persons who could 
clasp round its thumb, and its fingers were 
larger than most statues. It was hollow, and 
in its cavities were large stones, placed there to 
counterbalance its weight, and render it steady 
on its pedestal. It is generally supposed to 

‘have stood with distended legs, on the two 
moles, which formed the entrance of the harbor. 
As the city, however, had 2 harbors, the main 
one, and a 2d much smaller, within which their 
fleets were secured, it seems more natural to 
suppose that the Colossus was placed at the en- 
trance of this latter one, inasmuch as the space 
between the legs at the base could not have 
greatly exceeded 50 feet; a space too narrow 
to be the entrance to the main harbor. There 
was a winding staircase to go up to the top of 


the statue, from whence one might discover | 
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Syria, and the ships that went to Egypt. It 
was erected B. c. 300, and after having stood 
about 66 years, was broken off below the knees, 
and thrown down by an earthquake. It re- 
mained in ruins for the space of 894 years; and 
the Rhodians, who had received several large 
contributions to repair it, divided the money 
among themselves, and frustrated the expec- 
tations of the donors, by saying that the oracle 
of Delphi forbade them to raise it up again 
from its ruins. Inthe year 672 of the Christian 
era, it was sold by the Saracens, who were 
masters of the island, to a Jewish merchant of 
Edessa, who loaded 900 camels with the brass, 
Allowing 800 pounds weight for each load, the 
brass, after the diminution which it had sus- 
tained by rust, and probably by theft, amounted 
to about 720,000 pounds! weight. The city of 
Rhodes had, according to Pliny, 100 other 
colossuses, of inferior size, in its different quar- 
ters. See Ritter, (Vorhadle, p. 104.) in relation 
to the worship of the Sun, which prevailed in 
the earliest periods of Rhodes, and the con- 
nexion between this and the Colossus. | 

Cotusraria, now Monte Colubre, a small 
island at the east of Spain, supposed to be the 
same as Ophiusa. Päin. 3, 5. 

Corumsa, a dove, the symbol of Venus among 
the poets. This bird was sacred to Venus, and 
received divine honors in Syria. Doves disap- 
peared once every year at Eryx, where Venus 
had a temple, and they were said to accompany 
the goddess to Libya, whither she went to pass 
9 days, after which they returned. Doves were 
supposed to give oracles in the oaks of the 
forest of Dodona. Tibull. 1, 7, 17.—lian, F. 
H. 1,15. [The worship of doves appears to 
have been common to all the various branches 
of the Semitic race; traces of it are found even 
at the present day among the Arabians, where 
it dates from a period long anterior to Maho- 
metanism, The sacred writings offer some- 
thing analogous with respect to the temple of 
Jerusalem. Broukhus.ad Tibull.1,8—Philo, ap. 
Euseb. Pr. Ev. 1, 6.—Sainte-Croix, Rech. sur 
les Myst. du Pag. 2, 11.3; with the note of De 
Sacy.— Rosenmiiller, Alt. und Neuen Morgen- 
landt, 4, 94.] 

CoLUMELLA, [L. Junius Moderatus, an an- 
cient writer, born at Gades in the reign of Au- 
gustus or Tiberius. His father, Marcus Colu- 
mella, had possessions in the province of Bætica, 
The son betook himself at an early period to 
Rome, where he passed his life, with the excep- 
tion of a few journies to Syria and Cilicia. It 
is not ascertained whether he visited these latter 
countries as a simple traveller, or on some mis- 
sion of government, for we know nothing very 
particularly of the circumstances of his life, 
He speaks of Corn. Celsus and Seneca as con- 
temporaries. We have 2 works of his remain- 
ing; one, entitled “ De Re Rustica,’ in 12 
bks.; the other, “ De Arboribus.” This last 
made, very probably, part of a work “ on agri 
culture,” in 4 books, which Columella had pub- 
lished as the first ed. of that, which we now 
have in 12 bks. On this supposition Cassiod. 
was correct in saying that Columella had writ- 
ten a work in 16 bks. “on Rural Economy.” 
This author appears to have been but little read. 
Among the ancients, Servius, Cassiod., and Isi- 
dorus, ate the only ones that cite him, He fell 
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into almost complete neglect, after Palladius had 
made an abridgment of his work. (See Pal- 
ladius, II.) Hence Vincent de Beauvais and 
Petrus de Crescentiis, the latter of whom 
Schneider calls “ diligentissimum veterum rei 
rustice scriptorum lėçtorem,” were not unac- 
quainted with him. (Serip. Rei Rust. ed 
Schneider, 2, 5.) The style of Columella is 
pure and elegant: if any reproach can be made 
against him, it is that of being too studied in his 
language for the subject, of which he treats. 
The best ed. that of Schneider, in the Script. 
Rei Rustice, Lips. 1794-97, 4 vols, 8vo. That 
of Gesner is also in deservedly high repute, Lips. 
1773, 2 vols. 4to.] 

Cotumnmu Herctuis, a name given to 2 
mountains on the extremest parts of Spain and 
Africa, at the entrance into the Mediterranean. 
They were called Cadpe and Abyla, the former 


-on the coast of Spain, and the latter on the side 


of Africa, at the distance of only 18 miles. 
They are reckoned the boundaries of the labors 
of Hercules, and they were supposed to have 
been joined till the hero separated them, and 
opened a communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic seas. [See Abyla and Me- 
diterraneum Mare. | Protei, the boundaries 
of Egypt, or extent of the kingdom of Proteus, 
Alexandria was supposed to be built nearthem, 
though Homer places them in the island Pharos, 
Od. 4, 351.— din, 11, 262. 

Contruus, [a native of Lycopolis in Egypt, 
supposed to have lived about the beginning of 
the 6th cent. He wrote a poem in 6 cantos, en- 
titled “ Calydoniacs,” as well as other pieces, 
now lost. He is believed also, though without 
any very great degree of certitude, to have been 
the author of a poem in 385 verses, which bears 
the title of “the Rape of Helen,’ CEAévas 
éexuyh.) This most unfortunate imitation of 
Homer commences with the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis. The poet goes on, without any 
animation, sentiment, or grace whatsoever, to 
recount the judgment of Paris, the voyage of 
this prince to Sparta, and abduction of Helen, 
which takes place after the 1st interview. This 
poem of Coluthus was discovered by Card. 
Bessarion along with that of Quintus Sm, The 
best editions, that of Van Lennep, Leov. 1747, 
8vo., Bekker, Bero/. 1816, 8v0. This last con- 
tains the best text of the poet, which at present 
exists; it has also 7 additional verses, which 
are wanting in all previous editions. ] 

ComaGEna or Commaceng, [the northern part 
of Syria, on the declivity of Mt. Taurus and 
Amanius, extending, on the east, as far as the 
Euphrates, Its chief town was called Samosata. | 

ComANna, (æ, et orum,) a town of Pontus [on 
the Iris, south-east of Amasea, now A/mons, (12. 
p. 557.) | Another in Cappadocia, [on the 
Sarus ; now el Bostan,| famous for a temple of 
Bellona, where there were above 6,000 ministers 
of both sexes. The chief priest among them was 
very powerful, and knew no superior but the 
king of the country. This high office was 
generally conferred on one of the royal family, 
{Strabo makes the goddess worshipped at these 
places to have been Venus, and Procopius the 
Tanric Diana. The temple of the Cappadocian 
Comana was plundered by Antony. ] 

Comarta, the ancient name of Cape Comos 
tin in India, 
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Comset, à daughter of the Ophius, who first 
invented a brazen suit of armour. She was 
changed into a bird, and escaped from her chil- 
dren, who had conspired to murder her. Ovid, 
Met. 7, 382. ; ; 

Comeruo, a daughter of Pterilaus, who de- 
prived her father of a golden hair in his head, 
on which depended his fate. She was put to 
death by Amphitryo for her perfidy. Apollod. 
2, 4. 


ó Comrr¥a, (orum,) an assembly of the Roman 
people. The word is derived from Comitium, 
the place where they were convened, quasi a 
cum eundo. The Comitium was a large ha 
which was left uncovered at the top, in the fir: 
ages of the republic ; so that the assembly was 
often dissolved in rainy weather. [It was co- 
vered the year that Hannibal came into Italy, 
and afterwards adorned with paintings and 
statues.] The Comitia were called, some cone 
sularia, for the election of the consuls; others 
pretoria, for the election of pretors, &c. These 
assemblies were more generally known by the 
name of Comitia, Curiata, Centuriata, and 
Tributa. The Curiata was when the people 
gave their votes by curiæ. [These were the 
most ancient, having been established by Ro- 
mulus. They became very little used after the 
institution of the other two.] The Centuriata 
were not convened in later times. (See Cen- 
turia.) Another assembly was called Comitia 
tributa, where the votes were received from the 
whole tribes together. [These were Ist intro- 
duced by the tribunes of the commons at the 
trial of Coriolanus, A. u. c. 263. In them every 
individual’s vote counted, and the people con- 
sequently had the full power, as the nobility and 
richer classes had at the Centwriata.| At first 
the Roman people were divided only into 3 
tribes; but as their numbers increased, the 
tribes were at last swelled to 35. The object 
of these assemblies was the electing of magis- 
trates, and all the public officers of state. They 
could be dissolved by one of the tribunes, if he 
differed in opinion from the rest of his colleagues, 
If one among the people was taken with the fall- 
ing sickness, [or epilepsy, ] the whole assembly 
was immediately dissolved, whence that disease is 
cfilled morbus comitialis. After the custom of 
giving their votes vivd voce had been abolished, 
every one of the assembly, in the enacting of a 
law, was presented with 2 ballots, on one of 
which were the letters U. R, that is, uti rogas 
[be it as you request ;] on the other was an A. 
that is, antiquo, which bears the same meaning 
as antiquam volo, [I am for the old law ; I vote 
against the new.] If the number of ballots 
with U. R. was superior to the A.’s, the law was 
approved constitutionally ; if not, it was rejected 
Only the chief magistrates, and sometimes the 
pontifices, had the privilege of convening these 
assemblies. [The pontifex maximus is thought 
to have held the comitia for creating a rea 
sacrorum, but this is not certain.] There were 
only these 8 of the magistrates, who had the 
power of proposing a law, the consuls, dictator 
prætor, interrex, decemvirs, military tribunes, 
kings, and triumyirs. These were called ma 
jores magistratus; to whom one of the minore: 
magistratus was added, the tribumes of the 
people. 

} ComMagéne; see Comagena. 
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Commipus, (L. Aurenrus ANTONINUS,) son 
of M. Antoninus, succeeded his father in the 
Roman empire, [a.p. 180.] He was naturally 


cruel, and fond of indulging his licentious pro- 


pensities. Desirous to be called Hercules, like 
that hero, he adorned his shoulders with a lion’s 
skin, and armed his hand with a knotted club. 
Heshewed himself naked in public, and fought 
with the gladiators, and boasted of his dexterity 
in killing the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
He required divine honors from the senate, 
which were granted. He was wont to put such 
an immense quantity of gold-dust in his hair, 
that when he appeared bare-headed in the ‘sun- 
shine, his head glittered as if surrounded with 
sun-beams. Martia, one of his concubines, 
whose death he had prepared, poisoned him; 
but as the poison did not quickly operate, he 
was strangled by awrestler. He died inthe 31st 
year of his age, and the 13th of his reign, A. D. 
192. Ithas been observed that he never trusted 
himself to a barber, but always burnt his beard, 
in imitation of the tyrant Dionysius. Herodian. 

Comprrarta, festivals celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, [on May 2d,] in the cross-ways in honor 
of the household gods called Lares. Tarquin 
the Proud first instituted them, on account 
of an oracle, which ordered him to offer heads 
to the Lares. He sacrificed to them human 
victims; but J. Brutus, after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, thought it sufficient to offer 
them only poppy-heads, and men of straw. 
The slaves were generally the ministers, and 
during the celebration, enjoyed their free- 
dom. Varro, de L. L. 5, 3.—Ovid, Fast. 5, 
140.— Dionys. H. 4. 

Compsa, [a city of Samnium, on thesouthern 
confines of the Hirpini. It revolted to Hanni- 
bal after the battle of Canne, and here the ge- 
neral left all his baggage and part of his army, 

hen advancing towards Campania. (Liv. 23, 1.) 
Compsa was retaken by the Romans under Fa- 
bius 2 years afterwards. (Ziv. 24, 20.) Vell. 


met his death before the walls of Compsa, which 
he was at that time besieging, (2, 68.) but, ac- 
cording to Cesar and Pliny, this event took 
place near Cossa in Lucania. The modern 
Coura occupies the site of the ancient city. ] 
Comum, [a city of Gallia Cisalpina, at the 
southern extremity of the Lacus Larius, or Lago 
di Como. Itwas originally a Gallic settlement, 
and continued to be an inconsiderable place 
until a Greek colony was established here by 
Pomp. Strabo and Corn. Scipio, and subse- 
quently by Jul. Cesar. Comum thenceforth 
took the name of Novum Comum. (Strabo, 5. 
p. 212.— Poreacchi, Nobilta della Citta di Como, 
vol.1.p.10.) The enemies of Cæsar, among 
whom were the consuls Cl. Marcellus and L, 
Corn. Lentulus, appear to have taken the lead, 
and used every endeavour to ruin the colony, 
and even went so far as to propose a law, which 
should deprive it of its municipal rights. (4p- 
pian, Bell. Civ. 2, 26.—Plut. Vit. Ces.— Suet. 
Ces, 28.) If they succeeded in their designs, it 
was only for a short time ; since we may collect 
from the Letters of the younger Pliny, who was 
born at Comum, that his native city was in his 
time in a very flourishing state, and in the en- 
joyment of all the privileges, which belonged to 


Aig, Paterc. says, that Milo, the opponent of Clodius, 
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perity and affluence, which it would naturally 
derive from the peculiar advantages of its situa- 
tion. (Plin. Ep. 3, 6.—4, 13.—4, 24.) Co: 
mum is now Como. ] 

ConeXnt, [a people of Spain, among the Can- 
tabri. According to Horace (Od. 3, 4, 34.) 
they delighted in mingling the blood of horses 
with their drink. This same traitis mentioned 
by Sil. Ital. (3, 360.) who makes them of Scy- 
thian origin, tracing them wp to the parent 
stock of the Massagete. Strabo likewise speaks 
of aresemblanee between them and the Scy- 
thians in certain customs, (3. p: 165.) The 
Scythian Massagetw, according to Dionys. P. 
(743.) drank milk mixed with horse’s blood; 
which is also ascribed to the Geloni, by Virg. 
(G. 3,463.) while Pliny states, that the Sar- 
mate mixed millet with the milk of mares, or 
with the blood drawn out of their legs. Their 
chief town, Concano, is now called Santilana, 
or Cangas de onis. Sit. Ital. 3, 361.] 

Concorpfa, the goddess of peace and con- 
cord at Rome, to whom Camillus first raised a 
temple in the capitol, where the magistrates 
often assembled for the transaction of public 
business. She had, besides this, other temples 
and statues, and was addressed to promote the 
peace and union of families and citizens, Plut. 
Camill— Plin. 33, 1.—Cic. pro Domo. 

ConpArz, a town of Gaul, now Rennes, (Rhe- 
donum urbs,) in Brittany. [There were many 
others of the same name in Gaul. Among 
them may be enumerated what are now Cundaé 
—Cone—Coignac—Condé-sur-Iton. | 

Conpivienum, a town of Gaul, now Nantes 
in Brittany. [See Namnetes.] 

ConpocnArss, a river of India flowing into 
the Ganges. [According to D’Anv., the Kan- 
dak, or, according to the orthography of Man- 
nert, the Gunduk. It falls into the Ganges op- 
posite Patna.] 

Connrvst, [a people of Gallia Belgica. Their 
country answers now to the district of Condros, 
in the bishopric of Liege. Ces. B. G. 4, 6.] 

ConFLUENTES, a town at the confluence of 
the Moselle and Rhine, now Coblentz ; [in the 
time of the Romans, the station of the Ist le- 
gion; and afterwards the residence of the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne. | 

Conructus, [or Kona-ru-rsz, a celebrated 
Chinese philosopher, born of an illustrious fa- 
mily, in the reign of the emperor Lu, about 550 
B.c. At 15 years of age he engaged in the 
study of the ancient learning of his country, and 
discovered such uncommon wisdom, that he was 
early advanced to the office of minister of state. 
Finding all his endeavours to reform the cor- 
rupt manners of the court ineffectual, he re- 
tired from his public station, and instituted a 
school, in which he is said to have had several 
thousand disciples, to whom he taught morals, 
the art of reasoning, and principles of policy. 
His life is said to have been in every respect 
worthy of the character of a philosopher. He 
lived to the age of 73. By his sage counsels, 
moral doctrine, and exemplary conduct, he ob- 
tained an immortal name as the reformer of his 
country. After his death, his name was held in 
the highest veneration; and his doctrine and 
writings are still regarded among the Chinese 
as the basis of all moral and political wisdom. 


a Roman corporation, independent of the pros» | His family enjoyed by aheri the honorable 
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title and office of Mandarins, and religious } 


honors were paid to his memory. Enfiedd’s Hist. 
Philos, 2, 574.] 

Conruprica, [a town of Lusitania, near the 
sea-coast, on the river Munda, now Coimbra of 
Portugal. ] ' ; 

Conisaurus, a god “worshipped at Athens, 
with the same ceremonies as“Priapus at Lamp- 
sacus. 

Connipas, the preceptor of Theseus, in whose 
honor the Athenians instituted a festival called 
Connidia. Tt was then usual to sacrifice to him 
a ram. Plut. Thes. 

Coxo, I. a famous general of Athens, son of 
Timotheus; made governor of all the islands of 
the Athenians, and defeated in a naval battle 
by Lysander, near the Ægospotamos, [on the 
coast of the Thracian Chersonese.] He retired 
in voluntary banishment to Evagoras, king of 
Cyprus, and afterwards to Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, by whose assistance he freed his country 
from slavery. He defeated the Spartans near 
Cnidos, in an engagement, where Pisander, the 
enemy’s admiral, was killed. By his means the 
Athenians fortified their city with a strong wall, 
[and were bidding fair, under his guidance, to re- 
cover their former power, when with their wonted 
fickleness they accused him of a misapplication 
of the money received by him from the king of 
Persia, and of other crimes, for which there was 
apparently not the slightest foundation. He 
died in prison, having been murdered, as is ge- 
nerally supposed] C. Nep. in Vita.—Plut. 
Lys. et Artax——II. A Gr. astronomer of 
Samos, who, to gain the favor of Ptol. Ever- 
getes, publicly declared that the queen’s locks, 
which had been dedicated in the temple of Ve- 
nus, andhad since disappeared, were become a 
constellation. He was intimate {with Archi- 
medes, ‘and flourished 247 s.c.. [He gave the 
name to the constellation called Coma Berenices. 
He invented a spiral, the properties of which 
were demonstrated by Archimedes, whence it 
has obtained the name of the latter. Archime- 
des held him in high estimation.] Catull. 67. 
—Virg. Ecl. 3, 40.——III. A Gr. mythologist, 
in the age of Jul. Cesar, who wrote a book, 
which contained 40 fables still extant. 

Consenres, the name which the Romans 
gave to the 12 superior gods, the Dii majorum 
gentium. The word signifies as much as con- 
sentientes, that is, who consented to the delibe- 
rations of Jupiter's council. Their names En- 
nius has briefly expressed in these lines : 
Juno,\Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
[In ancient inscriptions they are thus marked: 
J. O. M. (i.e. Jovi optimo maximo) CEYERISQ. 
DIS CONSENTIBUS. |] Varro, de R. R. 

ConsxntYa, [a town ofthe Brutii, the capital 
of that people, (Strabo, 6. p. 255.) and situated 
at the sources of the river Crathis; taken by 
Hannibal after the surrender of Petilia, (Liv. 
23, 30.) but again fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans towards the end of the war. (29, 38.) It 
is now represented by Cosenza. | 

Constans, a son of Constantine: see Con- 
stantinus. 

Constantia, a grand-daughter of the great 
Constantine, who married the emperor Gratian. 

ConsvaNnvriNa, a princess, wife of the emperor 


Gallus, 
368 
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Consrantinopisis. [See Byzantivm.] ~ 

Consranrinus, surnamed the Great, from 
the greatness of his exploits, was son of Con- 
stantius. As soon as he became independent, 
he assumed the title of Augustus, and made 
war against Licinius, his brother-in-law and col- 
league on the throne, because he was cruel and 
ambitious. He conquered him, and obliged him 
to lay aside the imperial power. It is said that 
as he was going to fight against Maxentius, one 
of his rivals, he saw a cross in the sky, with this 
inscription, ¿v roórw vixa, (in hoc vince.) { Euseb., 
from whom this account is taken, adds that Con- 
stantine was instructed on the following night 
by a vision of Christ himself, bearing his cross, 
and directing him to make a similar standard, 
under which he should march to victory. In 
the morning Constantine communicated this 
vision to his friends, and sending for ingenious 
workmen, caused them to form in gold and pre- 
cious stones a representation of the sign, which 
he had seen. This was placed on the imperial 
standard (see Labarum.) Constantine, in con- 
sequence, became a Christian. Dr. Lardner 
very properly doubts the, whole story. | After 
the death of Dioclesian, Maximian, Maxentius, 
Maximinus, and Licinius, who had reigned 
together, though in a subordinate manner, 
Constantine became sole emperor, and began to 
reform the state. He founded a city in a most 
eligible situation, where old Byzantium formerly 
stood, and called it by his own name, Constan- 
tinopolis. Thither he transported part of the 
Roman senate; and by keeping his court there, 
he made it the rival of Rome in population and 
magnificence. From that time the 2 imperial 
cities began to look on each other with an eye 
of envy; and soon after the age of Constantine, - 
a separation was made of the 2 empires, and 
Rome was called the capital of the western, and 
Constantinopolis was called the capital of the 
eastern dominions of Rome. The emperor has 
been distinguished for personal courage, and 
praised for the protection extended to the Chris- 
tians. He at first persecuted the Arians, but 
afterwards inclined to their opinions. The mur- 
der of his son Crispus has been deservedly cen- 
sured. By removing the Roman legions from 
the, garrisons on the rivers, he opeued an easy 
passage to the barbarians, and rendered his sol- 
diers unwarlike. He defeated 100,000 Goths, 
and received into his territories 300,000 Sarma- 
tians, who had been banished by their slaves, 
and allowed them land to cultivate. Constan- 
tine was learned, and preached, as well as com- 
posed, many sermons, one of which remains. 
He died a.D. 337, after a reign of 31 years of 
the greatest glory and success. He left 3 sons, 
Constantinus, Constans, and Constantius, 
among whom he divided his empire. The Ist, 
who had Gaul, Spain, and Britain for his por- 
tion, was conquered by the armies of his brother 
Constans, and killed in the 25th year of his age, 
a.w. 340. Magnentius, the governor of the pro- 
vinces of Rheetia, murdered Constans in his 
bed, after a reign of 13 years over Italy, Africa, 
and Illyricum ; and Constantius, the only sur- 
viving brother, now become the sole emperor, 
A.D. 353, punished his brothers murderer, and 
gave way to cruelty and oppression. He visited 
Rome, where he displayed a triumph, and died 


in his march against Julian, who had been pro- 
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claimed ‘independent emperor by his soldiers. 
The name of Constantine was very common to 
the emperors of the east, in a later period. 

Constantius, I. Cutorvs, son of Eutropius, 
and father of the great Constantine, merited 
the title of Cæsar, which he obtained, by his 
victories in Britain and Germany. He became 
the colleague of Galerius, on the abdication of 
Dioclesian; and, after bearing the character of 
a humane and benevolent prince, he died at 
York, and made his son his successor, a.n. 306. 
II, The second son of Constantine the 
Great: see Constantius——III. The father of 
Julian and Gallus, was son of Constantius by 
Theodora, and died a.D». 337.—-—IV. A Roman 
general of Nyssa, who married -Placidia, the 
sister of Honorius, and was proclaimed emperor, 
an honor enjoyed only 7 months, He died uni- 
versally regretted, 421, a.v. and was succeeded 
by his son Valentinian in the west. 

ConsvAxes Lupr or ConsuAtyYa, festivals at 
Rome in honor of Consus, the god of counsel, 
whose altar Romulus discovered under the 
ground. This altar was always covered except 
at the festival, when a mule was sacrificed, and 
games and horse-races exhibited in honor of 
Neptune. It was during these festivals that 
Romulus carried away the Sabine women, who 
had assembled to be spectators of the games. 
They were first instituted by Romulus. Some 
say that Romulus only regulated and re-insti. 
tutedthem, after they had been before established 
by Evander. During the celebration, which 
- happened about the middle of August, the horses 
were exempted from all labors, and were led 
through the streets adorned with garlands and 
flowers. 

Consut, a magistrate at Rome, with almost 
regal authority for the space of one year. There 
were 2 consuls, a consulendo, annually chosen in 
the Campus Martius. The 2 first consuls were 
L. Jun. Brutus and L. Tarq. Collatinus, chosen 
A.U.C. 244, after the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
In the lst ages of the republic the 2 consuls 
were always chosen from patrician families, or 
noblemen ; but the people obtained the privilege, 
A.u.C, 388, of electing one of the consuls from 
their own body; and sometimes both were ple- 
beians. The lst consul among the plebeians 
was L. Sextius. It was required that every can- 
didate for the consulship should be 43 years of 
age, called J/egitimum tempus. He was always 
to appear at the election as a private man, 
without a retinue; and it was requisite, before 
he canvassed for the office, to have discharged 
the inferior functions of questor, ædile, and 
pretor. [Sometimes these qualifications were 
disregarded. Val. Corvus was made a consul 
in his 23d year; Scipio Africanus the Elder, in 
his 28th; andthe Younger, at 38. T. Q. Fla- 
minius, when not quite 30 ; Pompey, before he 
was full36. The consuls were at the head of the 
whole republic ; all the other magistrates were 
subject to them, except the tribunes of the com- 
mons. They assembled the people and senate, 
laid before them what they pleased, and executed 
their decrees, The laws, which they proposed 
and got passed were usually called by their 
name. They received all letters from the go- 
Vernors of provinces, foreign kings and states, 
and gaye audience to ambassadors. The year 
was named after them, as it used to be at Athens, 
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from one of the Archons. Their insignia were 
the same with those of the kings, (except the 
crown,) namely, the toga preteata, sella curulis, 
the sceptre or ivory staff, and 12 lictors with the 
fasces and securis. Within the city, the lictors 
went before only one of the consuls, and that 
commonly for a month alternately. A public 
servant, called accensus, went before the other 
consul, and the lictors followed. He who was 
eldest, or had most children, or who was first 
elected, or had most suffrages, had the fasces 
first. When the consuls commanded different 
armies, each of them had the fasces and securis ; 
but when they both commanded the same army, 
they commonly had them for a day alternately. 
Val. Poplicola took away the seewris from the 
fasces, i. e. he took from the consuls the power 
of life and death, and only left to them the 
right of scourging. Out of the city, however, 
when invested with military command, they 
retained the securis, i. e. the right of punishing 
capitally.] This custom lasted from the year of 
Rome 244 till the year 1294, or 541st year of 
the Christian era, when the consular office was 
totally suppressed by Justinian, [Their pro- 
vinces used anciently to be decreed by the se- 
nate, after the consuls were elected or had en- 
tered on their office. But by the Sempronian 

law, passed a.u.c. 631, the senate always de- ` 
creed 2 provinces to the future consuls before 
their election, which they, after entering on 
their office, divided by lot oragreement. Some- 
times a certain province was assigned to some 
one of the consuls, both by the senate and peo- 
ple, and sometimes again the people reversed 
what the senate had decreed respecting the pro- 
vinces. [See Marius and Sylla.] They were 
not permitted to return to Rome without the 
special command of the senate, and always re- 
mained in the province till the arrival of their 
successor. At their return they harangued the 
people, and solemnly protested that they had 
done nothing against the laws or interest of their 
country, but had faithfully and diligently en- 
deavored to promote the greatness and welfare 
of the state. No man could be consul 2 follow- 
ing years; [an interval of 10 years must have 
elapsed previous to the second application ; | yet 
this institution was sometimes broken, and we 
find Marius re-elected consul, after the expira- 
tion of his office, during the Cimbrian war. 
The office of consul, so dignified during the 
times of the commonwealth, became a mere 
title under the emperors, and retained nothing 
of its authority but the useless envying of origi- 
nal dignity. [In retainmg the badges of the 
ancient consuls, they indulged in even greater 
pomp; for they wore the /oga picta, or palmata, 
and had their /asces,wreathed with laurel, which 
used formerly to be done only by those who 
triumphed. They also added the securis to the 
fasces.) Even the office of consul, which was 
originally aunual, was reduced to 2 or 3 months 
by J. Cæsar; but they, who were admitted on 
Jan. 1, denominated the year, and were called 
ordinarii. Their successors, during the year, 
were distinguished by the name of suffecti. 
Tiberius and Claudius abridged the time of the 
consulship, and the emperor Commodus made 
no less than 25 consuls in one year. Constan- 
tine the Great renewed the original insti- 
tution, and permitted ee As be a whole 
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year ‘in office, The consular power continued 
from the year a. u. c. 244, down to the 
battle of Actium, in which it may be said that 
the authority of the consuls was totally ex- 
tinguished, 

fe. Consus, a deity at Rome, who presided over 
counsels. His temple was covered in the 
Maximus Circus, to shew that counsels ought 
to be secret and inviolable. Some suppose that 
it is the same as Neptunus Equestris. Romu- 
lus instituted festivals to his honor, called Con- 
sualia, during the celebration of which the Ro- 
mans carried away the Sabine women, Dionys. 
H. 1.— Liv. 1, 9. 

Corm, [a small town of Beotia, on the 
northern shore of the lake Copais, and giving 
name to that piece of water; a town of consi- 
derable antiquity, noticed in the Catalogue of 
the Ships, (V. 2. 502.) Pausanias remarks 
here the temples of Bacchus, Ceres, and Serapis, 
(9, 24.—Thuc. 4, 93,—Strabo, 9. p. 406. 410.) 
Sir W. Gell points out to the north of Karditza, 
(the ancient Acreephia,) “ a triangularisland, on 
which are the walls of the ancient Cop, and 
more distant, on another island, the village of 
Topolias, which gives the present name to the 
lake”? (Itin. 143.) And Dodwell speaks of a 
low insular tongue of land projecting from the 
foot of Ptoon, and covered with the ruins of a 
small ancient city, the walls of which are 
pen encircling it to the water’s edge, Tour, 2, 
56. 

book Lacus, [a lake of Beotia, which, as 
Strabo informs us, (9. p. 410.) received different 
appellations from the different towns situated 
along its shores. At Haliartus it was called 
Haliartius lacus, at Orchomenus, Orchomenius. 
(Pin. 16, 36.) Pindar and Homer distinguish 
it by the name of Cephissus. (Paus. 9, 24.) 
Steph. B. says it also bore that of Leuconis. 
That of Copais, however, finally prevailed, as 
Cope was situate near the deepest part of it. 
It is by far the most considerable lake of Greece, 
being not less than 380 stadia, or 47 miles in 
circuit, according to Strabo, (9. p.407.) Pau- 
sanias states, that it was navigable from the 
mouth of the Cephissus to Cope, (9. 24.) As 
this considerable extent of water had no ap- 
parent discharge, it sometimes threatened to 
inundate the whole surrounding country. Tra- 
dition indeed asserted, that. near Copz there 
stood, in the time of Cecrops, 2 ancient cities, 
named. Eleusis and Athens, the latter of 
which was situated on the river Trito, which, if 
it is the torrent noticed by Paus. was near 
Alalcomenæ. (Strabo, 9. p. 407.—Paus. l.c.) 
Steph. B. reports that, when Crates drained the 
waters, which had overspread the plains, the 
latter town became visible, (v. ’Aéjva.) Some 
writers have asserted, that it occupied the site 
of the ancient Orchomenus, (Strabo, l.c:—Steph. 
B.) Fortunately for the Bæotians, nature had 
supplied several subterranean canals, by which 
the waters of the lake found their way into the 
sea of Eubæa. Strabo supposes they were 
caused by earthquakes, (9. p. 406.) Their 
number is uncertain ; but Dodwell, who seems 
to have enquired minutely into the subject, was 
informed by the nativesthat there were as many 
as 15. He himself only observed 4, one at the 
foot of Mt. Ptoos, near Acrephia, which conveys 
the waters a aia to the lake Hylica, a 
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distance of about 2 miles. The other kaa ` 
tabothra, as they are called by the modern 
Greeks, are on the north-eastern side of the 

lake. Dodwell speaks of these subterranean 

canals as being in a calcareous rock, of a hard, 

though friable quality, and full of natural ca- 

verns and fissures. (Tour, 1, 238.) In conse- 

quence of some obstructions in these outlets, an 

attempt was made to cleanse them in the time of 
Alexander, and for this purpose square pits were 

cut in the rock in the supposed direction of this 

underground stream. Mr. Raikes saw some of 
these remaining. (MS. Journal—Walpole’s 

Mem. 1, 304.) According to Dodwell, (1, 240.) 
“ the general size of these pits is 4 feet square 5 
the depth varies according to the unevenness of 
the ground, under which the water is conducted 
to its outlet. It is impossible to penetrate into 
these deep recesses, which are most of them 
filled with stones, or overgrown with bushes ; 

but it would not be difficult to ascertain their 
depth, and their direction might be traced by 
following the shafts, which extend nearly to the 
sea.—Whether the Beotian plains were inun- 
dated by the deluge of Ogyges and Deucalio, 
or whether Hercules produced that effect by 
blocking up the chasms, (Diod. Sic. 4, 18.) and 
thus turning the Cephissus into the Jake, is 
matter of uncertain conjecture. Diod. (Z. c.) 
says, that Hercules checked the course of the 
river at Orchomenus, and inundated the plain, 
because the Minyans had enslaved the The- 
bans. Polyænus (1, 5.) mentions one chasm, 

which was closed by Hercules, but afterwards 
re-opened.” (See Walpole, on the Beotian Ku- 
tabothra, 1, 305, where he contends for these 
excavations being artificial.) Mr. Raikes gives 
the following account of the outlets, where they” 
empty into the sea.—“ From the mouth of the 
Larmi I rode along its banks, until, in about 3 

miles, I came to a spot covered with rocks and 
bushes, in the middle of which the whole river 
burst with impetuosity from holes at the foot of 
a low cliff, and immediately assumed the form 
of a considerable stream. Above this source 
there is a small plain under cultivation, bounded 
to the west by a range of low rocky hills. From 
these a magnificent'view of the Copaiclake, and 
the mountains of Phocis, presents itself to the 
eye’? The same writer remarks, that “ when 
the undertaking for clearing the katabethra, in 
the time of Alexander, was proposed, the rich 
and flourishing towns of the plain were reduced 
to a state of desolation by the encroachments of 
the lake, and under the despondency occasioned 
by an universal monarchy sunk into complete 
decay. At present the rising of the waters in 
winter has turned a great portion of the richest 

soil in the world into a morass, and should any 
permanent internal obstruction occur in the 
stream, the whole of this fertile plain might 
gradually become included in the limits of the 

Copaic lake.”—The Copaic lake was especially 
famed for its eels, which grew to a large size, 
and were highly esteemed by the epicures of 
antiquity. (Archestr. ap. Athen. 7, 53.) We 
know from Aristoph. that they found their way 
to the Athenian market, (Acharn. 880.— Lysistr 

36.) and we are informed by Mr. Dodwell (1 

237.) “that they are as much celebrated at pre 

sent as they were in the time of the ancients 

and, after being salted and pickled, ae sent. a 
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? extraordinarily large, were offered up as sacii- 
fices, and decorated like victims. Athen. 7 750. 
—Compare Paus. 9, 24:—J. Poll. 6, 63.] 


some to be the modern Gondel. 
merce of the Ancients, 1, 252.] 
__ Coprontis, a burning mountain of Bactriana, 
Plin. 2, 106. ; 

_ CorYa, the goddess of plenty among the Ro- 
mans, represented as bearing a horn filled with 
“grapes, fruits, &c. 

_ Coprires, a river of Asia, falling into the 
Pasitigris. Diod. S. 19, 18. [Probably the 
modern 4b- Za/.] 

_ Coprus, [a city of Egypt, in the northern 
part of the Thebais, and to the east of the Nile, 
from which river it stood some distance back in 
alarge plain. Under the Pharaohs its true 
name appears to have been Chemmis, (see Pa- 
nopolis,) and it would seem to have been at that 
time merely a place connected with the religious 
' traditions of the Egyptian nation. Under the 
Ptolemies, on the other hand, not only the ap- 
pellation for the place assumed more of a Greek 
‘form, but the city itself rose into commercial 
‘importance. The Arabian gulf beginning to 
‘be navigated by the Greeks, and traffic being 
pushed from this quarter as far as India, Cop- 
‘tus became the centre of communication be- 
‘tween this latter and Alexandria, through the 
‘harbour of Berenice on the Red Sea. It was 
| well situated for such a purpose, since the Ara- 
f bian chain of mountains, which elsewhere forms 
ja complete barrier along the coast, has here an 
opening which, after various windings, conducts 
Ito the shore of the Red Sea. Along this route 
ithe caravans proceeded, and camels were also 
‘employed between Coptus and the Nile. The 
road from Coptus to Berenice was the work of 
| Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 258 miles in length. 
‘It was raised above the level of the surrounding 
country.—Coptus was destroyed by the emperor 
‘Diocletian, for having sided with his opponent 
Achilleus. (Theoph. Chronogr. p.4. ed. Par. 
= Euseb. Chron. 178.) Its favorable situation 
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‘arise, and Hierocles speaks of Coptus in the 
‘ 6th cent.—The modern name of Coptus is Keft 
‘or Kuypt, a name which exhibits, according to 
/ some, the simple form of that word, which the 
! Greeks corrupted or improved into Ægyptus. 
Plutarch states, (de Is. et Os. 356 =7, 405. R.) 
that Isis, on receiving the news of the death of 
Osiris, cut off here one of her locks, and hence 
the place was called Coptus, this term signi- 
fying, in the Egyptian language, “ want” or 
“privation.” Mannert suggests, (10, 1, 365.) 
that Coptus may have denoted, in the Egyptian 
tongue, “a mixed population,’ a name well 
suited to the inhabitants of a large commercial 
‘ city; and he conjectures that the modern ap- 
| pellation of Kopis, as given to the present min- 
' gled population, which is supposed to be de- 
! seended in part from the ancient Egyptians, 
' may have reference to the same idea. | 
| Cora, a town of Latium, on the confines of 
the Volsci, built by a colony of Dardanians 
fore the foundation of Rome; [now Cori.] 
| Lucan, 7, 392.—En. 6, 775. 
 Coracis¥um, a maritime town of Pamphy- 
2B2 


delicacies to various parts of Greece.” Some, | 


_ Copuas, [a harbour in Gedrosia, supposed by | 


for commerce, however, soon caused it again to | 
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lia, [where Pompey vanquished the pirates. Tt 
is now Analieh.| Liv. 33, 20. 

CoraconAsus, a town of Arcadia, where the 
Lado falls into the Alpheus. Paus: 8,25. ` 

Corauut, [a savage people of Sarmatia Eu- 
ropæa, who inhabited the shores of the Euxine, 
near the Danube. Ovid, ex Ponto, 4, 2, 37.] 

Corax, I. an ancient rhetorician of Sicily, 
who first demanded salary of his pupils. Cie. ir 
Brut.— Quintil. 3, 1. II. A king of Sicyo. 

Corstxo, Domrrrus, [a celebrated Roman 
commander, famous for his rigid observance of 
military discipline, and for the success of his 
arms, especially against the Parthians. On 
account of his great reputation, he became an 
object of jealousy and suspicion to Nero, who 
recalled him, under pretence of rewarding his 
merit. When Corbulo reached Corinth, he met 
there an order to die. Reflecting on his own 
want of prudence and foresight, he fell on his 
sword, exclaiming, “I have well deserved this !” 
A.D. 66.] His name was given to a place, 
(Monumentum,) in Germany, which some 
suppose to be modern Groningen. Tacit. Ann. 
11, 18. 

Corcyrra, [an island in the Ionian sea, off 
the coast of Epirus, and in which Homer places 
the fabled gardens of Alcinous; said to have 
been first known under the name of Drepane, 
perhaps from its similarity of shape to a scythe. 
(Apoll, Rh. 4,982.) The Schol., on the passage 
just cited, refers to Aristotle’s history of the 
Corcyrean republic. To this name succeeded 
that of Scheria, always used by Homer, and 
by which it was probably known in his time. 
From the Odyssey we learn that this island 
was then inhabited by Pheacians, a people, 
who, even at that early period, had acquired 
considerable skill in nautical affairs, and pos- 
sessed extensive commercial relations, since 
they traded with the Phenicians, Kuboa, and 
other countries.—Corcyra was in after-days the 
principal city of the island, and situated pre- 
cisely where the modern town of Corfu stands. 
Scylax speaks of 3 harbours, one of which is 
depicted as beautiful. Homer describes the 
position of the city very accurately, (Od.6, 262.) 
In the middle ages, the citadel obtained the 
name of Ksgvĝ%, from its double form; this 
appellation was in process of time applied to 
the whole town, and finally to the island itself. 
Hence the modern name of Corfu, which is but 
a corruption of the former. Corfu forms at 
the present day one of the Ionian islands, and 
is the most important of the number. It is 70 
miles in length, by 30 in breadth, and contains 
a population of 30,000 souls. The olive arrives 
at greater perfection than in any other part of 
Greece ; but the oil obtained from it is acrid. 
Corfu was for a long time considered the strong- 
hold of-Italy against the attacks of the Mussul- 
mans.—The following is a sketch of the his- 
tory of this island. Its earlier periods are en- 
veloped in the mist of uncertainty and conjecture. 
A colony of Colchians is said to have settled 
there about 1349 years before our era. It was 
afterwards governed by kings of whom little is 
known. Homer has, indeed, immortalised the 
name of Alcinous. In process of time, Corcyra, 
enriched and aggrandised by its maritime supe- 
riority, became one of the most powerful na. 
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tions in Greece. (Zhuc.1l, 1.) The Corinthians, 
under Chersicrates, formed a settlement here 
753 s.c., and 415 years afterwards it was cap- 
tured by Agathocles of Syracuse, who gave it 
to his daughter Lanessa, on her marriage with 
Pyrrhus of Epirus. It was occupied by the 
troops of the Illyrian queen Teuta, about 58 

ears after its seizure by Agathocles, and was 
soon after taken from her by the Romans, under 
the consul Cn. Flavius; and though it had the 
privileges of a free city, it remained under the 
Romans for many centuries. In the time of 
Strabo it was reduced to extreme misery, owing 
to the vices of its administration, and its want 
of moderation in prosperity. It was taken 
from the Byzantime emperor Man. Comnenus, 
by Roger Normannus, king of Sicily, in the 
12th century, and was afterwards possessed for 
a short time by a Genoese pirate named Leon 
Vetrano, from whom it was taken by Pietro 
Zane, doge of Venice, who sent thither a Vene- 
tian colony, and the pirate and his adherents 
were hung. Corfu has for several centuries 
been celebrated for its powerful fortresses, to 
which such great additions were made by the 
French, and subsequently by the English, in 
the hands of which latter people it, together 
with the other Ionian islands, at present re- 
mains. (Dodwell’s Tour, 1, 36.) II. An 
island in the Adriatic, on the coast of Iliyricum, 
termed Nigra, (“ Black,’’?) in Greek Méaaia, to 
distinguish it from the more celebrated island 
of the same name. It is now Curzola. Apoll. 
Rh. accounts for the epithet just mentioned 
from the dark masses of wood, with which it 
was crowned, (4, 571.) Scymnus attributes to 
this island the honor of having received a co- 
lony from Cnidus in Asia Minor. Scymn. 426. 
—Compare Scylax, p. 8.—Strabo, 7. p. 315. ] 

Corvtsa, now Cordova, a famous city of 
Hispania Betica, [on the Betis,] the birth- 
place of both the Senecas and Lucan. Martial, 
Ep. 1, 62.—Mela, 2, 6— Pin. 3, 1. 

Corpyua, a port of Pontus, [a short distance 
to the south-west of Trapezus,] supposed to 
give its name to a peculiar sort of fish caught 
there, cordyle, [“ the fry of the tunny fish.” ] 
Plin. 9, 15.—Martial, Ep. 13, 1. 

Corr, a daughter of Ceres, the same as Pro- 
serpine, from the Greek, xogň, puella. [In the 
Journal of the Royal Institution, 1, 59. we have 
a false explanation of the term x29”, from xsiga, 
“ to shear, ? making it signify “the harvest.” 
See Ceres. | 
_ Corksus, a priest of Bacchus at Calydo, 
in Beotia, who was deeply enamoured of the 
nymph Callirrhoe, who treated him with disdain. 
He complained to Bacchus, who visited the 
country with a pestilence. The Calydonians 
were directed by the oracle to appease the god 
by sacrificing Callirrhoe on his altar. ,The 
nymph was led to the altar, and Coresus, who 
was to sacrifice her, forgot his resentment, and 
stabbed himself. Callirrhoe, conscious of her 
ingratitude to the love of Coresus, killed herself 
on the brink of a fountain, which afterwards 
bore her name. Paus. 7, 21. 

Corrintum, [the capital of the Peligni, in 
Italy, about 3 miles from the Aternus. During 
the Social war, it took the name of Italica, and 
had the honor a being styled the capital of 
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Italy: This arrangement, however, was of short’ 
continuance, as it appears to have seceded from 
the confederacy before the conclusion of the 
war. (Diod. Š. Fr. 37.) In later times we 
find it still regarded as one of the most im- 
portant cities of this part of Italy, and one 
which Cæsar was most anxious to secure in his 
enterprise against the liberties of his country. 
It surrendered to him after a short defence. 
(B. C. 1, 16.—Florus, 4, 2.—Appian, Bell. Cw. 
2, 38.) The church of S. Pelino, about 3 
miles from the town of Popoli, stands on the 
site of this ancient city, and the little hamlet of 
Pertinia occupies probably the place ofits citadel, 
D’Anville, 177. —Mannert, 9, 1, 500.] ; 
Corina, [a poetess of Thebes, or, according 
to others, of Tanagra, distinguished for her 
skill in lyric verse, and remarkable for her per- 
sonal attractions. She was the rival of Pindar, 
while the latter was still a young man; and, 
according to Ælian, (X. H. 13, 25.) she gained 
the victory over him no less than 5 times. Pau- 
sanias, however, (9, 22.) speaks of her having 
only conquered once, and he ascribes her suc- 
cess to the circumstance of her having em- 
ployed the Æolic dialect, which was naturally 
more intelligible to an Æolic auditory than the 
Doric dialect used by Pindar. (Siebelis, ad 
Paus. l. c—Möhnike, Gesch. der Lit. der Gr 
und Römer, 1,317.) Pausanias also assigns as 
another reason her great beauty, which biassed 
the minds of the judges. Corinna afterward: 
gave some sensible advice to Pindar about mo 
derating the ardor of his imagination. (Plut 
de Glor. Ath. 7, 320. R.) She was surname 
“the Fly” (Mvia,) as Erinna had been style 
“the Bee.” This appellation of Mviz has de 
ceived Clement of Alexandria, who speaks of : 
poetess named Myia, (Str. 4, 19.) The poem 
of Corinna were all in the Æolic dialect, an 
formed a collection of 5 books. A few frag 
ments have been preserved, which may be foun 
in the collection of J. C. Wolf. Scholl, His 
Lit. Gr. 1, 295.—Möhnike, Gesch. Lit. der Gi 
und R. p. 317.—Olear, de Poetriis Gr.] 
[Corra isrumus, or Isthmus of Corinti 
between the Saronicus Sinus and Corinthiact 
Sinus, and uniting the Peloponnesus to th 
northern parts of Greece, or Grecia Propri 
The ancients appear to have been divided 1 
their opinions concerning the exact breadth « 
the Isthmus. Diodorus (11, 16.) and Stral 
(8. p. 335.) say it was 40 stadia, and Mela (2, 3 
5 miles, with which last Pliny agrees, (4, 5 
The real distance, however, in the narrowe 
part cannot be less than 6 miles, (or not quite 
British miles,) as the modern name of Hex 
milion sufficiently denotes. Ships were draw 
by means of machinery, from one sea to tl 
other, near the town of Schcenus, over t 
narrowest part of the Isthmus, which was calle 
Diolkos. This could only be accomplishe 
however, with the vessels usually employed 
commerce, or with lembi, which were light shi 
of war, chiefly used by the Illyrians and Mac 
donians. The tediousness and expense atten 
ing this process, and still more probably t 
difficulty of circumnavigating the Peloponnest 
led to frequent attempts, at various periods, i 
effecting a junction between the 2 seas; but. 
proved equally unsuccessful, Accordiag 
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Strabo, (1. p. 54.) Demetrius Poliorcetes aban- 
doned the enterprise, because it was found that 
the two gulfs were not on the same level. We 
read of the attempt having been made before 
‘his time by Periander and Alexander, and sub- 
sequently to Demetrius by Julius Cesar, Cali- 
gula, Nero, and Herodes Atticus. It appears 
somewhat surprising, remarks Mr. Dodwell, 
| (Tour, 2, 184.) that these successive attempts 

‘should have failed or been relinquished. The 
art of perforating rocks was well understood, 

and dexterously practised both in Greece and 
+ Italy at a very early period, and therefore no 

' difficulty of this kind could have occasioned 
‘the abandonment of such a useful project, 
! though Paus. is of a different opinion. It was 
~ always begun with the greatest energy, and 
abandoned without any plausible motive, as no 
doubt the quantity of rock or earth to be re- 
moved, and all the associated impediments, 
must have been the subject of previous calcula- 
tion. And if Demetrius was really convinced 
that the level of the Corinthian gulf was higher 
| than that of the Saronic, and that the adjacent 
_ shore, with the neighbouring islands, would be 
' inundated by the union of the 2 seas, those 
‘who came after him, would not have persevered 
in so destructive an undertaking. Sesostris, 
and afterwards Darius, were in the same man- 
ner deterred- from finishing a canal from the 
Red-Sea to the Nile, by an apprehension that 
Egypt would be inundated. (Strabo, 1. p. 38. 
$ —l17. p. 804.) Dio Cassius tells nearly the 

same story about digging the isthmus as that 
which is related to travellers at this day. He 
says that blood issued from the ground, groans 
and lamentations were heard, and terrible appa- 
ritions seen. In order to stimulate the perse- 
verance of the people, Nero took a spade, and 
dug himself. (Dio Cass. 63, 16.— Sueton, Ner. 
19.— Lucian, de Perfoss. Isthm.) Lucian in- 
forms us that Nexo was said to have been de- 
terred from proceeding by a representation made 
to him, similar to that which Demetrius re- 
ceived respecting the unequal levels of the two 
seas. He adds, however, a more probable reason ; 
the troubles, namely, which were excited by 
Vindex in Gaul, and which occasioned the em- 
peror’s hasty return from Greece to Italy. (Lu- 
cian, de Perfoss. Isthm. 9, 298. Bip.) It is 
probable, as far as the supernatural appearances 
went, that the priests at Delphi had some in- 
fluence in checking the enterprise. Travellers 
inform us, that some remains of the canal un- 
dertaken by the Roman emperor, are yet visible, 
reaching from the sea north-east of Lecheum, 


about half a mile across the isthmus. It termi- | 


nates on the south-east side, where solid rock 
occurs, which, as Dr. Clarke thinks, must have 
opposed an insurmountable obstacle. (Travels, 
6, 562.) Sir W. Gell remarks, that the ves- 
tiges of the canal may be traced from the port 
or bay of Scheenus, along a natural hollow, at 
the foot of a line of fortifications. There are 
also several pits, probably sunk to ascertain the 
nature of the soil, through which the canal was 
to be carried. The ground, however, is so high, 
that the undertaking would be attended with 
enormous expense. (tin. of the Morea, p. 208.) 
We hear also of various attempts made to raise 
fortifications across the Isthmus for the security 
of the Peloponnegus when threatened with in- 
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vasion. The first undertaking took place before 
the battle of Salamis, when, as Herod. (8, 73.) 
relates, the Peloponnesian confederates, having 
blocked up the Scironian way, collected together 
a vast multitude, who worked night and day, 
without intermission, on the ‘fortifications. 
Every kind of material, such as stones, bricks, 
and timber, were employed, and the interstices 
filled up with earth and sand. Many years 
after, the Lacedemonians and their allies en- 
deavoured to fortify the Isthmus from Cen- 
chree to Lecheum against Epaminondas ; but 
this measure was rendered fruitless by the con- 
duct and skill of that general, who forced a 
passage across the Onelan mountains. (Xen. 
Hist. Gr. 7, 1.) Cleomenes also threw up 
trenches and lines from Acrocorinthus to the 
Oneian mountains, in order to prevent the Ma- 
cedonians, under Antigonus Doso, from pene- 
trating into the peninsula. (Polyb. 2, 52— 
Plut. Vit. Cleom.) The Isthmus of Corinth 
derived great celebrity from the games, which 
were celebrated every 5 years in honor of Pa- 
lemo, or Melicerta, and subsequently of Nep- 
tune. (Paws. 1, 44.—P/ut. Thes.) These con- 
tinued in vogue, when the other gymnastic ex- 
ercises of Greece had fallen into neglect and 
disuse; and it was during their solemnization 
that the independence of Greece was proclaimed, 
after the victory of Cynoscephale, by order of 
the Roman senate and people. (Polyb. 18, 29. 
— Liv. 33, 32.) After the destruction of Co- 
rinth, the superintendence of the Isthmian 
games was committed to the Sicyonians by the 
Romans: on its restoration, however, by Jul, 
Cæsar, the presidency of the games again re- 
verted to the Corinthian settlers. Paus. 2, 2.] 

[Corinruiicus sinus, or Gulf of Lepanto, 
an arm of the sea, running in between the 
coast of Achaia and Sicyonia to the south, and 
that of Phocis, Locris, and Ætolia to the north. 
Strabo says, (8. p. 450.) that some made the 
Corinthian gulf begin between the promon- 
tory of Araxum, and the mouth of the Achelous, 
which are 100 stadia apart, but that others 
reckoned it from the Evenus. It does not, how- 
ever, assume the appearance of a strait until 
it reaches that part, which is between Patra 
and Mt. Chalcis, the precipices of which seem 
opposed as a natural barrier to the fury of the 
open sea; the distance between the opposing 
shores ‘not being apparently above 4 miles. 
Livy (28, 7.) and Pliny, (4, 2.) place its mouth 
at Rhium ; the latter gives it the length of 85 
miles; it is, however, only 60 from Patra to 
Corinth by sea. The gulf had the general ap- 
pellation of Corinthian as far as the Isthmus, 
but it was divided into smaller bays, the names 
of which were sometimes poetically used for the 
entire gulf. Its different names were the Cris- 
sean, Cirrhæan, Delphic, Calydonian, Rhian, 
and Halcyonian. Thue. says (2, 86.) that the 
Crissean began at the promontory of the 
Achæan Rhium. The geographer evidently dis- 
tinguishes it from the Corinthian gulf, in which 
he has been followed by Ptolemy. Scylax\ 
(Peripl.) makes the breadth of the Delphic \ 
gulf, at its mouth, 10 stadia; he accordingly 
means the space between Rhium and Anti- 
rhium. The Halcyonian was that part of the 
gulf now called Libadostro. Strabo tells us, (9. 
p. 400.) it was near Page, ye ruins of which 
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are in the recess of Lidadostro, to the north of 


Corinth, formed by the Olmian promontory and 
the Beotian coast, at the foot of the Oneian 
mountains. Besides being called the Gulf -of 
Lepanto, the Sinus Corinthiacus is often known 
by the name of the Gulf of Nepaktos, or Salona. 
The victory of Don John of Austria, in 1571, 
over the Turks, has immortalised the name of 
the Gulf of Lepanto in modern history. Dod- 
well’s Tour, 1,111.] 
Corintuvs, [a famous city of Greece, now 
Corito, or Corinth, and situate on the isthmus 
of the same name. Commanding by its posi- 
tion the Ionian and Ægean seas, and holding, 
as it were, the keys of Peloponnesus, Corinth, 
from the pre-eminent advantages of its situa- 
tion, was already the seat of opulence and the 
arts, while the rest of Greece was sunk in com- 
parative obscurity and barbarism. Its origin 
is, of course, lost in the obscurity of time; but 
we are assured that it already existed under the 
name of Ephyre long before the siege of Troy, 
when Sisyphus, Belleropho, and other heroes 
of Gr. mythology, were its sovereigns. Ac- 
cording to the assertions of the Corinthians 
themselves, their city received its name from 
Corinthus, the son of Jove; but Paus. does not 
credit this popular tradition, and cites the poet 
Eumelus to shew that the appellation was really 
derived ‘from Corinthus, the son of Marathon, 
(2, 1.) Homer certainly employs both names 
indiscriminately, (X. 2, 570.—13, 663.) Paus. 
reports, that after the departure of Belleropho 
into Lycia, the descendants of Sisyphus con- 
tinued to reign at Corinth, but under the con- 
trol of the sovereigns of Argos and Mycene. 
On the invasion of their territory by the Dorians 
and Heraclide, Doridas and Hyanthidas, the 
last princes of this race, abdicated the crown in 
favor of Aletes, a descendant of Hercules, whose 
lineal successors remained in possession of the 
throne of Corinth during 5 generations, when the 
crown passed into the family of the Bacchiade, so 
named from Bacchis, the son of Prumnis, who 
retained it for 5 other generations. After which 
the sovereign power was transferred to annual 
magistrates, still chosen, however, from the line 
of the Bacchiadew, with the title of Prytanes. 
Strabo affirms that this form of government 
lasted 200 years ; but Diod. limits it to 90 years: 
the former writer probably includes within that 
period both the kings and Prytanes of the Bac- 
chiade, Diod, only the latter. (Strabo, 8. 
p.378.—Diod. S. Fr.— Larcher, Chron. d’ Herod. 
7,519. 531.) The oligarchy so long established 
by this rich and powerful family, was at length 
overthrown about 629 s.c. by Cypselus, who 
banished many of the Corinthians, depriving 
others of their possessions, and putting others 
to death. (Herod. 5, 92.) Among those, who 
fled from his persecution, was Demaratus, of the 
family of the Bacchiade, who settled at Tar- 
quinii in Etruria, and whose descendants became 
sovereigns of Rome. (Strabo, 8. p. 378.— Polyb. 
6, 2.—Dionys. H. 3, 46.—Liv. 1, 34.) The 
reign of Cypselus was more prosperous than his 
crimes deserved ; and the system of colonization, 
which had previously succeeded so well, in the 
settlements of Corcyra and Syracuse, was ac- 
tively pursued by that prince, who added Am- 
bracia, Anactorium, and Leucas, to the maritime 
dependencies of the Corinthians. (Strabo, l e, 
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—Aristot. Pol. 5,9.) Cypselus was succeeded 
by his son Periander. On the death of this 
latter, after a reign of 44 years, according to 
Aristotle, his nephew Psammetichus came to 
the throne, but lived only 3 years. At his de- 
cease Corinth regained its independence, when 
a moderate aristocracy was established, under 
which the republic enjoyed a state of tranquillity 
and prosperity uneqnalled by any other city of 
Greece. We are told by Thuc. that the Corin- 
thians were the first to build war-galleys or 
triremes; and the earliest naval engagement, 
according to the same historian, was fought by 
their fleet and that of the Corcyreans, who had 
been alienated from their mother-state by the 
cruelty and impolicy of Periander. (Thue. 1, 
13.— Herod. 3, 48.) The arts of painting and 
sculpture, more especially that of bronze, attained 
to the highest perfection at Corinth, and ren- 
dered that city the ornament of Greece, until it 
was stripped by the rapacity of a Roman general, 
Such was the beauty of its vases, that the tombs, 
in which they had been deposited, were ran- 
sacked by the Roman colonists, whom Jul. 
Cesar had established there after the destruc- 
tion of the city ; these, being transported to Rome, 
were purchased at enormous prices. (Strabo, 
8. p. 381.) Aninteresting dissertation on these 
beautiful specimens of art will be found in Dod- 
well’s Tour, (2, 196.) The wealth and power 
of Corinth rendered that republic an important 
acquisition to the confederacy of the Pelopon- 
nesian States, at the head of which Sparta was 
already placed before the Persian war. In this 
war, however, owing perhaps to the mean and 
ungenerous spirit, by which their leader Adi- 
mantus seems to have been actuated, they do 
not appear to have displayed that zeal and 
energy in the public cause of Greece, which was 
so conspicuous in the Athenians. Reports, in- 
deed, were circulated by the latter, that the Co- 
rinthian squadron had betaken itself to a hasty 
flight before the battle of Salamis commenced: 
this, however, they denied, affirming that they 
were among the foremost in the action; to the 
truth of which assertion the rest of Greece, says 
the historian, bears witness. (Herod. 8, 94.) 
The assistance and protection afforded by 
Asthens to the Megareans first roused the hatred 
of the Corinthians against that power, as they 
sustained a severe defeat from its troops under 
Myronides, when invading the Megarean terri- 
tory. (Thuc, 1, 103.) Their animosity was 
also heightened by the alliance of the Athenians 
with Corcyra, and their conduct towards Potidea, 
a Corinthian colony. At length their loud and 
reiterated complaints in the general assembly 
of the Peloponnesian confederates incited the 
Lacedeemonians to commence hostilities, for 
which the wrongs of their allies might be con- 
sidered as affording fair and reasonable grounds 
(1, 68.88.) Inthe great struggle, which en- 
sued, the exertions of the Corinthians were con 
spicuous, more especially in the maritime de 
partment of the war; for, though, at the com 
mencement, they were unable to cope success 
fully with the more skilfully managed galley 
of Athens, (2, 83.) yet in the end, by means 0 
a particular contrivance in the construction o 
their triremes, they not only stemmed the tid 
of success, which had hitherto invariably at 
tended their enemies, but by imparting thei 
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invention to the Syracusians, were most instru- 
mental in securing to the latter a glorious and 
decisive victory. (7, 34. 39.) In the 7th year 
of the war, the territory of Corinth was invaded 
by an Athenian fleet under Nicias, who landed 
a considerable body of troops, and succeeded in 


` defeating the Corinthian forces sent out to op- 


pose him: this enterprise, however, had no 
farther result. (4, 42.) On the termination of 
hostilities after the battle of Amphipolis, the 
citizens of Corinth, provoked by the conduct of 


~ the Spartans in making an exclusive treaty with 


Athens to the manifest neglect and injury ofthe 
interests of their allies, were the first to express 
their dissatisfaction, and form a league with 
Elis, Mantinea, and Argos, for the mutual pro- 
tection of their rights and privileges. On the 
refusal, however, of the Beotians to join this 
confederacy, the Corinthians deemed it more 


- prudent to abandon the line of policy, which 


they had lately adopted, and resume at once 
their ancient connexion with Sparta. (5, 48.) 
In this conduct they persevered to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were enabled to 
afford effectual aid tothe Spartans during their 
hostilities with Argos, and still more by their 
active co-operation in the measures adopted by 
Gylippus for the rescue and deliverance of Sy- 
yacuse; since no small share of the success, 
which was obtained by sea, is to be attributed to 
the able conduct of Aristo, a Corinthian, said 
to have been the ablest naval officer, whom the 
Corinthians possessed. (7, 39.) The Corin- 
thians, animated with the desire of avenging 
their wrongs on the Athenians, whom the re- 
verses of fortune had now placed at the mercy 
of their opponents, joined their influence to that 
of the Thebans, in urging Sparta to destroy at 
once the rival city. But the Lacedeemonians, 
actuated by more noble and generous motives, 
determined to preserve a people, to whom 
Greece had been so much indebted, and whose 
ambition, since its power had been so effectually 
humbled, could no longer inspire dread or alarm. 
(Xen. Hist. Gr. 2, 2, 12.) From this period we 
find the Corinthians gradually detaching them- 
selves from the Spartan confederacy, more espe- 
cially after some of their principal citizens had 
received large presents from the Persian Satrap 
Tithraustes, with the view of bringing them 
over to the interests of his sovereign, then at 
war with Sparta. (3, 5,3.) In the battle, which 
was fought near Neméa, they were for the first 
time engaged, in conjunction with the Bosotians 
and Athenians, against their ancient allies, 
(4, 2, 8.) to whom they were again opposed in 
the more bloody encounter at Coronea, where, 
with the same confederates, they sustained a 
second defeat. After these events, however, 
Corinth, so long undisturbed by civil commo- 
tions, was destined in her turn to feel all the 
horrors attending a state of internal dissension. 
The war with Sparta was not yet concluded, 
and, from the city and its territory having be- 
come the scene of action, the aristocratical party 
were apparently led by the pressure of this evil 
to seek a reconciliation with that power. On 
the discovery of this design, the Beotians, Ar- 
gives, and Athenians, in order to prevent a 
measure, which would detach so important a 
state from their confederacy, incited the leaders 
of the democracy to take advantage of a day of 
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festivity, when their political adversaries would 
be unprepared for defence, and put them to 
death without remorse, This horrid project 
was accordingly carried into execution, and 
hundreds of the best and noblest inhabitants of 
Corinth fell victims to the blind rage and fu- 
rious party-spirit of their fellow-citizens, while 
others were obliged to seek safety inflight. The 
revolutionary faction finally determined, that 
henceforth Corinth should be united to Argos, 
so as to form but one state, under a democratical 
form of government, (4, 4, 5.) Meanwhile, 
however, a Lacedzemonian force, under Praxitas, 
advancing from Sicyo, seized on the long walls, 
by which Corinth was connected with Lecheum, 
and, after defeating the Corinthians and Ar- 
gives, who had come out. to oppose them, took. 
the latter place by assault, as well as some other 
fortresses, which commanded the isthmus. By 
the assistance of the Athenians, the Corinthians 
were enabled to repair in some measure the 
losses sustained on this occasion; for their 
allies, alarmed at the success of the Spartans, 
marched to their assistance with the whole 
strength of the commonwealth, bringing with 
them to Corinth masons and stone-cutters, in- 
order to restore the long walls of that city, 
which had been destroyed by Praxitas and the 
Lacedemonians; and so actively was the work 
carried on, that it was finally accomplished in 
a few days. Agesilaus now invaded the Corin- 
thian territory with a large force, and on two 
occasions caused great loss to that state, by cut= 
ting off its supplies, and carrying off many 
prisoners and much cattle. - Iphicrates, however, 
at the head of some light-armed Athenian troops 
stationed in Corinth, succeeded in cutting off a 
strong detachment of Lacedemonian infantry 
and cavalry, which was nearly all destroyed. 
This loss was severely felt by the Spartans, and 
finally led to the evacuation of the Corinthian 
territory by their army. Iphicrates also suc- 
ceeded in recovering the fortresses they had 
garrisoned. At the peace of Antalcidas, which’ 
was concluded not long after these events, the 
union, which had been formed between Argos 
and Corinth, was dissolved, when the latter be- 
came once more a distinct republic. On the 
war breaking out again between the Beotians 
and Lacedemonians, the Corinthians at first 
remained neuter, but their territory having been 
ravaged by the former, under the command of 
Epaminondas, they resolved to join their ancient 
allies, and prevailed on the Athenians to follow 
their example. (6, 5,37.) These furnished a 
body of troops, which were quartered at Corinth 
for the security of that city, but which proved 
ineffectual to protect its territory from the fre- 
quent incursions of the enemy. ‘The Corin- 
thians, wearied at length with this harassing 
warfare, determined to dismiss the Athenian 
troops, and make a separate peace with the 
Thebans. (7, 4.) Many years elapsed before 
any event occurred in Grecian history, in which 
Corinth bore a part. The honor due to the 
brilliant achievements of Timoleo in Sicily, can 
scarcely be claimed by his native city, since, as 
the murderer of his brother, he was there con- 
sidered as an outcast, and rather went forth to 
seek his fortune in a distant war, than as a 
general commissioned by a powerful city to free 
Syracuse and Sicily from 4 oppression of 
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tyrants at home, and the more formidable at- 
tacks of the Carthaginians from without. (Put. 
Timol.—C. Nep. Timol) Dionysius, | the 
younger, on being deprived of his throne, re- 
tired to the city, which had caused his down- 
fall, where he was received at first with honor 
and respect; but is said to have been reduced 
at last to gain a subsistence by assuming the 
‘office of schoolmaster. (Plut. Timol.—Cie. 
Tusc. 3.) The general assembly of the States 
of Greece, in which Philip was elected com- 
mander in chief of the forces destined to carry or. 
the war against the Persian monarch, was held 
at Corinth, (Diod. S. 17, 89.) and, in a second 
congress, which was convened there, his son 
Alexander was entrusted with the same powers. 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. 1, 1.) In the wars which 
ensued, after the death of the latter, between 
his generals, Corinth was surprised and taken, 
together with its ports and citadel, by Deme- 
trius Pol.; and from that time it continued in 
the possession of the Macedonian kings till it 
was recovered from Antigonus Gon. by Aratus, 
and united to the Achæan confederacy. (Polyb. 
2, 43.— Plut. Arat.) twas restored, however, 
by the same general to Antigonus Doso, in re- 
turn for the assistance, which that prince un- 
dertook to. afford the Achzans against the 
Spattan Cleoménes. (Polyb. 2,52.) Corinth 
was subsequently claimed from his successor 
Philip by the Achzans ; but this politic prince 
knew foo well the importance of a fortress, which 
he styled one of the chains of Greece, to restore 
Corinth to independence. (17, 2,5.—2, 4.) This 
city was besieged by the Romans and Attalus 
during the 2d Macedonian war, but, being vigo- 
rously defended by the Macedonian garrison, 
which received reinforcements from Beotia, they 
were forced to relinquish the enterprise. (32, 
23.) After Philip’s defeat at Cynoscephale, 
Corinth was once more declared independent by 


a decree of the Roman senate, and re-united to` 


the Achæan confederacy. Acrocorinthus was, 
however, still occupied by a Roman garrison. 
(Liv. 33, 31.—Polyb. 18, 29, 5.) When the 
Achzans, owing to the infatuation of those, 
who presided over their counsels, became in- 
volved in a destructive war with the Romans, 
Corinth was the last hold of their tottering re- 
public ; and had its citizens wisely submitted to 
the offers proposed by the victorious Metellus, 
it might have been preserved; but the deputa- 
tion of that general having been treated with 
scorn, and even insult, the city became exposed 
to all the vengeance of the Romans. (Po/yb. 
40, 4, 1—Strabo, 8. p. 381.) L. Mummius, 
the consul, appeared before its walls with a nu- 
merous army, and, after defeating the Achæans 
in a general engagement, entered the town, 
now left without defence, and deserted by the 
greater part of the inhabitants. It was then 
given up to plunder, and finally set on fire; 
the walls also were razed to the ground, so that 
scarcely a vestige of this once great and noble 
city remained. Polybius, who witnessed its 
destruction, affirmed, as we are informed by 
Strabo, (8. p. 381.) that he had seen the finest 
paintings strewed on the ground, and the Ro- 
man soldiers using them as boards for dice or 
drafts. Paus. reports, (7, 16.) that all the men 
were put to the sword, the women and children 
sold, and the most valuable statues and paint- 
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ings removed to Rome. (See Mummius.) ` 
Strabo observes (/. c.) that the finest works of 
art, which adorned that capital in his time, 
had come from Corinth. He likewise states | 
that Corinth remained for many years deserted, 
and in ruins; as also the poet Antipater of — 
Sido, who describes in verse the scene of deso~ 
lation. (Anal. 2, 20.) Jul. Cesar, however, 
not long before his death, sent a numerous 
colony thither, by means of which Corinth was 
once more raised from its state of ruin. (Strabo, 
8. p. 381.) It was already a large and popu- 
lous city, and the capital of Achaia, when St. 
Paul preached the gospel there for a year and 
6 months. (Acts, 18, 11.) It is also evident, 
that when visited by Paus. it was thickly 
adorned by public buildings, and enriched with 
numerous works of art, (2, 2.) and as late as 
the time of Hierocles, we find it styled the me- 
tropolis of Greece. (Synecd.646.) In a later 
age, the Venetians received the place from a 
Greek emperor; Mohammed 2d took it from 
them in 1458; the Venetians recovered it in 
1687, and \fortified the Acrocorinthus again ; 
but the Turks took it anew in 1715, and retain- 
ed it until the late revolution of the Greeks, 
during which it was the seat of the soi-disant 
Greek government. Against any enemy in- 
vading the Morea from the north, Corinth is of 
the highest military importance. Some years 
ago the inhabitants of this place amounted to 
about 2,000; but it was taken and retaken se- 
veral times during the late revolution, and Dr. 
Lieber found it, in 1821, with hardly any oc- 
cupants but soldiers. The houses were mostly 
torn down, and of the 13 columns of the tem- 
ple mentioned by Dodwell and several travel- 
lers before him, he found but 8. Besides this 
temple, the only remains of antiquity are some 
shapeless and uninteresting masses of Roman 
buildings.—Corinth, as has already been re- 
marked, derived, in ancient times, great ad- 
vantages from its situation on the isthmus, be- 
tween 2 bays, belonging to what may be called 
2 different seas, if we consider the poor state 
of navigation in ancient times, and a great ex- 
change of Asiatic and Italian goods took place 
there. The duty paid on these goods afforded 
a great revenue to the state, and the citizens 
accumulated such wealth, that Corinth became 
one of the most magnificent, but at the same 
time one of the most voluptuous, cities of Greece. 
Venus was the goddess of the city, and courte- 
zans were her priestesses, to whom recourse was 
often had, that they might implore the protec- 
tion of the goddess in times of public danger; 
and a certain number of new priestesses were 
consecrated to her at the commencement of im- 
portant enterprises. Lais, and several other 
females of the same profession, were distin- 
guished by their great accomplishments and 
beauty, and the high price, which they set on 
their charms: hence the old proverb, “ Non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum”? The 
virtuous women celebrated a feast to Sisyphus 
apart from the others.—Corinth was famed for 
its 3 harbours, Lechæum, on the Corinthian 
gulf, and Cenchreæ and Schænus on the Saro- 
nic. Near this last was the Diolcos, where ves- 
sels were transported over the isthmus by ma- 
chinery: (see Corinthi Isthmus.) The first 
of these is now choked with sand, as is like- 
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wise the port of Cenchree. The shallow har- 
bour of Schcenus, where was a quay in ancient 
times, has now almost disappeared. All these 
harbours are mere morasses, and corrupt the 
air of the city.—Before leaving this subject, it 
may not be amiss to say a few wordsin relation 
to the well-known Corinthian brass of antiquity. 
The common account is that, when Corinth 
was destroyed by the Romans, all the metals 
in the city melted and mixed together during 
the conflagration, and formed that valuable com- 
position, known by the name of “ Corinthian 
brass,” 42s Corinthium. This, however, bears 
_ the stamp of improbability on its very face. 
Klaproth rejects the account. He seems to 
think, and adduces the authority of Pliny in 
his favor, thatit was merely a term of art, and 
applied to a metallic mixture in high estimation 
among the Romans, and, though of a superior 
quality, nearly resembling awrichaleum. This 
last was composed of either copper and zinc; 
or of copper, tin, and lead; the former of a 
pale yellow, the latter of a darker color re- 
sembling gold. The mixture, by means of cala- 
mine, was rendered tough and malleable. ] 
Cori6Lanvs, the surname of C. Marcius, 
which was given to him because the city of Co- 
rioli, the capital of the Volsci, was taken almost 
solely by his exertions: [see remarks at the end 
of this article.] When master of the place, he 
accepted, as the only reward, the surname of 
Coriolanus, a horse, and prisoners, and his 
ancient host, to whom he immediately gave his 
liberty. After a number of military exploits, 
and many services to. his country, he was re- 
fused the consulship by the people, when his 
scars had for a while influenced them in his fa- 
vor. This raised his resentment; and when 
the Romans had received a present of corn 
from Gelo, king of Sicily, Coriolanus insisted 
that it should be sold for money, and not be 
given gratis. On this the tribunes raised the 
people against him for his imprudent advice, 
and even wished him to be put to death. This 
rigorous sentence was stopped by the influence 
of the senators, and Coriolanus submitted to a 
trial. He was banished by a majority of 3 
tribes, and he immediately retired among the 
Volsci, to Tullus Aufidius, his greatest enemy, 
from whom he met a most friendly reception. 
He advised him to make war against Rome, 
and he marched at the head of the Volsci as 
general. The approach of Coriolanus greatly 
alarmed the Romans, who sent him several 
embassies to reconcile him to his country, and 
to solicit his return. He was deaf to all pro- 
posals, and bade them prepare for war. He 
pitched his camp only atthe distance of 5 miles 
from the city; and his enmity against his coun- 
try would have been fatal, had not his mother 
Volumnia, and his wife Vergilia, been pre- 
vailed on by the Roman matrons to go and ap- 
pease his resentment. The meeting of Corio- 
lanus with his family was tender and affecting. 
He remained long inexorable; but at last the 
tears and entreaties of a mother and a wife 
prevailed over the stern and obstinate resolu- 
tions of an enemy, and Coriolanus marched 
the Volsci from the neighbourhood of Rome. 
To shew their sense of Volumnia’s merit and 
patriotism, the Romans dedicated a temple to 
Female Fortune. The behaviour of Coriolanus, 
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however, displeased the. Volsci, He ‘was 
summoned to appear before the people of 
Antium ; but the clamors, which his enemies 
raised, were so prevalent, that he was mur- 
dered on the place appointed for his trial, B. c. 
488. His body was honored with a magnifi- 
cent funeral by the Volsci, and the Roman ma- 
trons put on mourning for his loss. Some his- 
torians say that he died inexile, in an advanced 
old age. Plut. in Vita—Flor, 2, 22. | Nie- 
buhr argues very plausibly, and at some length, 
against the truth of the narrative respecting 
Coriolanus. He supposes the mistake to have 
arisen out of the name Coriolanus, which, in 
place of indicating a conqueror of Corioli, 
would rather seem to have belonged to some 
family, which had removed from Corio and 
settled at Rome. The whole discussion is worth 
perusal. Rom. Hist. 2, 444. Walt.] 

Coridrx, [an ancient city of the Volsci, be- 
tween Velitre and Lanuvium, from the capture 
of which C. Marcius obtained the surname of 
Coriolanus, according to the common account: 
(see, however, remarks at the end of the article 
Coriolanus.) We collect from Livy that it 
was situated on the confines of the territory of 
Ardea, Aricia, and Antium. (2, 33. 3, 71.) 
Dionysius speaks of Corioli, as one of the most 
considerable towns of the Volsci, (Ant. Rom. 6, 
92.) Pliny enumerates Corioli among the 
towns of Latium of which no vestiges remained, 
(3,5.) A hill, now known by the name of 
Monte Giove, is thought, with some degree of 
probability, to represent the site of Corioli. 
Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 84.) 

Cornea LEX, I. de Civitate, was enacted 
A.v.c.670, by L.Corn. Sylla. It confirmed the Sul- 
pician law, and required that the citizens of the 
8 newly-elected tribes should be divided among 
the 35 ancient tribes. II. Another, de Judi- 
ciis, A. U.C. 673, by the same. It ordained 
that the preetor should always observe the same 
invariable method in judicial proceedings, and 
that the process should not depend on his will. 
III. Another, de Sumptibus, by the same. 
It limited the expenses, which generally at- 
tended funerals ——IV. Another, de Religione, 
by the same, a.u.c.677, It restored to the col- 
lege of priests the privilege of choosing the 
priests, which, by the Domitian law, had been 
lodged in the hands of the people-——V. Ano- 
ther, de Municipiis, by the same; [that the 
free towns, which had sided with Marius, 
should be deprived of their lands, and the 
right of citizens; the last of which Cic. says 
could not be done. Pro Dom. 30,—Caecin. 33.] 
——VI. Another, de Magistratibus, by the 
same; which gave the power of bearing honors 
and being promoted before the legal age, to 
those who had followed the interest of Sylla, 
while the sons and partisans of his enemies, 
who had been proscribed, were deprived of the 
privilege of standing for any office in the state. 
VII. Another, de Magistratibus, by the 
same, A.U.c.673. It ordained that no person 
should exercise the same office within 10 years’ 
distance, or be invested with 2 different magis- 
tracies in one year; [and that no one should 
be prætor before being questor, nor consul be- 
fore being pretor.]——VIII. Another, de Ma- 
gistratibus, by the same, a.u.c. 673. It di- 
vested the tribunes of the privilege of making 
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laws, interfering, holding assemblies, and re- 
ceiving appeals. All such as had been tri- 
bunes, were incapable of holding any other 
office in the state by that law. 1X. Another, 
de Majestate, by the same, a.u.c. 670. It 
made it treason to send an army out of a pro- 
vince, or engage in a war without orders, to 
influence the soldiers to spare or ransom a cap- 
tive general of the enemy, to pardon the 
leaders of robbers or pirates, or for the absence 
of a Roman citizen, to a foreign court, without 
previous leave. The punishment was, aque et 
ignis interdictio. X. Another, by the same, 
which gave the power to a man accused of 
murder, either by poison, weapons, or false 
accusations, and the setting fire to buildings, 
to choose whether the jury, which tried him, 
should give their verdict clam or palam, viva 
voce, or by ballots. XI. Another, by the 
same, which made it aque et ignis interdictio 
to such as were guilty of forgery, concealing 
and altering of wills, corruption, false accusa- 

~tions, and the debasing or counterfeiting of the 
public coin ; all such as were accessary to this 
offence were deemed as guilty as the offender. 
——XII. Another, de pecuniis repetundis, by 
which a man convicted of peculation or extor- 
tion in the provinces, was condemned to suffer 
the aque et ignis interdictio——XIII. Ano- 
ther, by the same, which gave the power to 
such as were sent into the provinces with any 
government, of retaining their command and 
appointment, without a renewal of it by the 
senate, as was before observed—-—XI1V. 
Another, by the same, which ordained that 
the lands of proscribed persons should be 
common, especially those about Volaterre and 
Fesule in Etruria, which Sylla divided among 
his soldiers. XV. Another, by ©. Cornelius, 
tribune of the people, a.u.c. 686; which or- 
dained that no person should be exempted from 
any law, according to the general custom, un- 
less 200 senators were present in the senate ; 
and no person thus exempted could hinder the 
bill of his exemption from being carried to the 
people for their concurrence. XVI. Another, 
by Nasica, a.u.c. 582, to make war against 
Perseus, son of Philip, king of Macedonia, if 
he did not give proper satisfaction to the Ro- 
man people. 

CornExfa, I. a daughter of Cinna, who was 
the first wife of J. Cæsar. She became mother 
of Julia, Pompey’s wife, and was so affection- 
ately loved by her husband, that, at her death, 
he pronounced a funeral oration over her body. 
Plut. Vit. Ces. II. A daughter of Metellus 
Scipio, who married Pompey, after the death 
of her husband P. Crassus. She has been 
praised for her great virtues. When her hus- 
band left her in the bay of Alexandria, to go 
to shore in a small boat, she saw him stabbed 
by Achillas, and heard his dying groans with- 
out the possibility of aiding him. She attri- 
buted all his misfortunes to his connexion with 
her. P/ut. Pomp. III. A daughter of Scipio 
Afric., who was the mother of Tiberius and C. 
Gracchus. She was courted by a king; but 
she preferred being the wife of a Roman citi- 
zen to that of a monarch. Her virtues have 
been deservedly commended, as well as the 
wholesome principles inculeated in her 2 sons. 
When a Campanian lady made once a show of 
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her jewels at Cornelia’s house, and entreated 
her to favor her with a sight of her own, Cor- 
nelia produced her 2 sons, saying, These are 
the only jewels, of which I can boast. [She is 
said to have reproached her sons in their youth, 
that they had not rendered her illustrious as the 
mother of the Gracchi; and after their un- 
timely death, she replied to one, who would have 
condoled with her on their account, “ that the 
woman who had given birth to the Gracchi, 
conld not be deemed unfortunate.” After her 
decease, the Romans erected a statue to her 
memory, with this inscription, “ To Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi.” |] Plut. Gracch.—Juv. 
6, 167.—Val. Max. 4, 4— Cic. Brut. 58. 

CornELYI, an illustrious family at Rome, of 
whom the most distinguished were, I. Caius 
Cornelius, a soothsayer of Padua, who foretold — 
the beginning and issue of the battle of Phar- 
salia. II. Dolabella, a friend and admirer 
of Cleopatra. He told her that Augustus in- 
tended to remove her from the monument, to 
which she had retired. III. An officer of 
Sylla, whom J. Cæsar bribed to escape the pro- 
scription, which threatened his life. IV. Cn. 
a man chosen by Marcellus to be his colleague 
in the consulship. V. Cossus, a military tri- 
bune, during the time, when there were no con- 
suls in the republic. He offered to Jupiter the 
spoils called opima, [after having slain Lar To- 
lumnius, king of the Veientes, a.u.c. 318.] 
VI. Balbus, a man of Gades, intimate 
with Cic., by whom he was ably defended when 
accused.— VII. Scipio, a man appointed master 
of the horse by Camillus, when dictator. 
VIII. Gallus, an elegiac poet: (see Gallus.) 
— IX. C. Nepos, an historian: (see Nepos.) 
X. Merula, a consul, sent against the Boii 
in Gaul. He killed 14,00 of them. His grand- 
son followed the interest of Sylla; and when 
Marius entered the city, he killed himself by 
opening his veins. XI. Severus, an epic poet, 
in the age of Augustus, of great genius. He 
wrote a poem on Mt. Aitna, and on the death 
of Cicero.— XII. Aur. Celsus: [see Celsus.] 
XIII. Cn. and Publ. Scipio: see Scipio. 

Cornictivm, [a Sabine town, which gave its 
name to the Corniculani Colles. It is one of 
those places, of which no trace is left, and is 
only interesting in the history of Rome, as being 
the most accredited birth-place of Serv. Tullius. 
(Liv. 1, 39.— Dionys. H. 3, 50—Plin. 3, 5.) 
The Corniculan hills are those of Monticelli and 
San? Angelo; and Corniculum itself may have 
stood on the site of the latter village, if we 
place Cenina at Monticelli. Cramer's Ane. 
łtaly, 1, 308.] 

Cornurus, [J. a native of Africa, who lived 
and taught philosophy at Rome in the com- 
mencement of Nero’s reign. His tenets were 
those of the Stoie sect, and his name was not 
without distinction in that school of philosophy. 
He excelled in criticism and poetry; but his 
principal studies were of a philosophical cha- 
racter. His merit as a teacher of the Stoic doc- 
trine sufficiently appears from his having been 
the preceptor of that honest advocate for virtue, 
the satirist Persius. Persius, dying before his 
master, left him his library, with a considerable 
sum of money; but Cornutus accepted only the 
books, and gave the money to the sisters of Per- 
sius, The poet Lucan was also one of his pu- 
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pils. Under Nero, Cornutus was driven into’ 
exile for his freedom of speech. The emperor 
having written several books in verse on the 
affairs of Rome, and his flatterers advising him 
to continue the poem, this honest Stoic had the 
courage to remark, that he doubted whether so 
large a work would be read; and when it was 
urged that Chrysippus had written as much, he 
replied, ‘‘ His writings were useful to mankind.” 
After such an unpardonable offence against 
imperial vanity, the only wonder was that Cor- 
nutus escaped with his life. Aul. Gell. 6, 2.— 
Euseb. H. E. 6, 19.—Enfield’s Hist. Phil. 2, 
110.) II. A Roman, saved from the pro- 
scription of Marius, by his servants, who hung 
up a dead man in his room, and said it was 
their master. Put. Mar. à 

Corasus, I. a Phrygian, son of Mygdo and 

Anaximena. He assisted Priam in the Trojan 
war, with the hopes of being rewarded with the 
hand of Cassandra for his services. Cassandra 
advised him in vain to retire from the war. He 
was killed by Peneleus. Paus. 10, 27.—Virg. 
Ain. 2, 341, &e. II. A courier of Elis, killed 
by Neoptolemus. He obtained a prizeat Olym- 
pia, B. c. 776; from which time the regular 
dates of the Olympiads begin: [see Olympia. ] 
Paus. 5, 8. III. A hero of Argolis, who 
killed the serpent sent by Apollo to avenge 
Argos. His country was afflicted with a plague, 
and he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
commanded him to build a temple, where a 
tripod, which was given him, should fall from 
his hand. Paus. 1,43. 
t Corvez, [a city of Messenia, on the western 
shore of the Sinus Messeniacus; now Coron, 
and the gulf is called after it, the Gu/fof Coron. 
Its original name was Œpeia; changed to 
Corone, after,the restoration of the Messenians. 
In attempting to take this town, during the war 
occasioned by the secession of Messene from 
the Achzan league, Philopemen was taken pri- 
soner, (Ziv. 39, 49.) Strabo reports that this 
place was regarded by some as the Pedasus of 
Homer, (8. p.360.) The haven of Corone was 
called the Port of the Achzans. ] 

Coronia, [I. a city of Beotia, to the south- 
east of Cheeronea, on a branch of the Cephissus. 
It was a place of considerable antiquity. and 
importance, and was said to have been founded, 
together with Orchomenus, by the descendants 
of Athamas, who came from Thessaly. (Paws. 
9, 34.—Strabo, 9. p. 411.) Several important 
actions took place at different times in its vici- 
nity. Tolmides, who commanded a body of 

-Athenian troops, was here defeated and slain 
by the Bæotians, which led to the emancipation 
of the whole province, which had been subject 
to the Athenians since the victory, which they 
obtained at Oenophyte. (Thuc. 1,112.) The 
battle of Coronea was gained by Agesilaus and 
the Spartans against the Thebans and their 
allies in the 2d year of the 96th Olymp., 394 
B.C. (Xen. Hist. Gr. 4, 3, 8.—Plut. Agesil. 17.) 
This city was also twice taken by the Phocians 
under Onomarchus, and afterwards given up to 
the Thebans by Philip of. Macedo. (Demosth. 
de Pac. 62.—Phil. 2. p. 69.) The Coroneans, 
in the Macedonian war, having adhered to the 
cause of Perseus, suffered severely from the 
resentment of the Romans. (Polyb. 27, 1, 8. 
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The ruins of Coronea are observable near the 
village of Korumis, on a remarkable insulated 
hill, where there are “many marbles and in- 
scriptions. On the summit, or acropolis, are 
remains of a very ancient polygonal wall, and 
also a Roman ruin of brick.” (Gell, Itin. p.150. 
—Dodwell, 1, 247.) II. A city of Thessaly, 
near Pharsalus.] 

Coronis, I. a daughter of Phlegias, loved by 
Apollo. She became pregnant by her lover, 
who killed her on account of her criminal par- 
tiality to Ischys the Thessalian. According to 
some, Diana killed her for her infidelity to her 
brother; and Mercury saved the child from her 
womb, as she was on the burning pile. [See 
A®sculapius.} Others say that she brought 
forth her son, and exposed him near Epidaurus, 
to avoid her father’s resentment; and they far- 
ther mention that Apollo had set a crow to 
watch her behaviour. The child was preserved, 
and called Æsculapius; and the mother, after 
death, received divine honors, and had a statue 
at Sicyo, in her son’s temple, which was never 
exposed to public view. Paus. 2,26. If. The 
daughter of Coroneus, king of Phocis, changed 
into a crow by Minerva, when flying before 
Neptune. Ovid, Met.,2, 543. III. One of 
the daughters of Atlas and Pleione. 

Corsy, [I. the inhabitants of Corsica. 
II. The inhabitants of part of northern Sar- 
dinia, who came originally from Corsica. Man- 
nert, 9, 2, 479.] 

CorsYca, [an island in the Mediterranean, 
called by the Greeks Kúógvss. Its inhabitants 
were styled by the same people Kuga; by the 
Latins, Corsi. In later times the island took 
the name also of Corsis, (4 Kogcis——Compare 
Steph. B.— Dionys. P. 459.) The ancient 
writers represent it as mountainous, woody, and 
well cultivated only along the eastern coast, where 
the Romans had settlements. (Dionys. P. 460.) 
Its natural products were resin, honey, and wax. 
(Diod. S. 5, 13.) The honey, however, had a 
bitter taste, in consequence of the bees deriving 
it from the yew trees with which the island 
abounded. (Virg. Ecl.9,30— Oud, Am. 1, 12. 
—Diod. S. 5, 14.) It was to their feeding 
abundantly on this honey, however, that the 
general longevity of the Corsicans was ascribed. 
(Eust. ad Dionys. P. 458.) The inhabitants 
were a rude race of mountaineers, indebted for 
their subsistence more to the produce of their 
flocks, than to the cultivation of the soil. Se- 
neca, who was banished to this island in the 
reign of Claudius, draws a very unfavorable 
picture of the island and its inhabitants ; de- 
scribing the former as rocky, unproductive, and 
unhealthy, and the latter as the worst of barba- 
rians. He writes, however, under the influence 
of prejudiced feelings, and many allòwances 
must be made. (Senec. de Cons. ad Helv. 6, 8.) 
The Corsi appear to have derived their origin 
from Ligurian and Iberian, (called by Seneca, 
Spanish,) tribes. Eust. says that a Ligurian 
female, named Corsa, haying pursued in a small 
boat a ball, which had taken to the water, acci- 
dentally discovered the island, which her coun- 
trymen named after her. (Isidor. Orig. 14, 6.) 
The Phoceans, on retiring from Asia, settled 
here for a time, and founded the city Aleria, 
but were driven out finally by the Tyrrhenians 
(Diod. S. 5, 13.) The 
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Romans took the island from this latter people, 
B. €. 23l, and subsequently 2 colonies were sent 
to it; one by Marius, which founded Mariana, 
and another by Sylla, which settled on the site 
of Aleria. Mantinorum Oppidum, in the same 
island, is now Bastia; and Urcinium, Ajaccio, the 
birth-place of Napoleon.” (Mannert, 9, 2, 505.] 

Corsore, [a city of Mesopotamia, on the 
river Masca, D’Anville places it at the con- 
fluence of the Masca and Euphrates. The 
Masca, according to Ken. (Anab. 5.) flowed 
around the city in a circular course. Mannert 
supposes it to have been nothing more than a 
canal cut from the Euphrates. See Masca, 
where D’Anville’s chart is corrected. ] 

Corsora, anisland in the bay of Carthage. 

Corrona, [a town of Etruria, a short dis- 
tance north-west of the Lacus Thrasymenus, 
and 14 miles south of Arretium. Its claims to 
antiquity were equalled by few other places of 
Italy. Itis thought to have been built on the 
ruins of an ancient town called Corythus, and 
is known by that appellation in Virgil, (Æn. 3, 
170.—7, 209.—9, 10.—10, 719.— Si. Ital. 5, 
123.) From the similarity of names, it has been 
supposed to owe its origin to Corythus the father 
of Dardanus. Others deduce the name from the 
circumstance of Dardanus having lost his helmet 
(«2eus) there in fighting. Both, however, are 
pronounced by Heyne to be’ mere fables, (Zac. 
6. ad Ain. 3.) Perhaps the opinion most en- 
titled to credit is that of Mannert, who makes 
the place to have been of Pelasgic origin. This, 
in fact, is strongly corroborated by the massy 
remains of the ancient walls, evidently of Pe- 
lasgic structure. Dionys. H., moreover, who 
quotes from Hellanicus of Lesbos, an author 
somewhat anterior to Hesiod, states, that the 
Pelasgi, who had landed at Spina, on the Po, 
subsequently advanced into the interior of Italy, 
and occupied Cortona, which they fortified, and 
thence formed other settlements in Tyrrhenia. 
On this account Cortona is styled the metro- 
polis of that province by Steph. B. and Sil. Ital. 
7,474. (Foraground-plan of Cortona, consult 
the Atlas to Micali, pl. 6—The same work con- 
tains representations of Pelasgic or Tyrrhenian 
walls.) Cortona was one of the 12 cities of 
Etruria. (Müller, Etrusker, 1, 345. where the 
opinion of Dionysius is controverted, that this 
city was, up to the Roman time, Pelasgic, and 
not Tyrrhenian.) The Greek name for Cor- 
tona was Gortyn, and the true Etrurian one, 
Kortun, from which the Romans made Cortona, 
(Müller, Etrusker, 2,268.) The city still re- 
tains its ancient appellation of Cortona. It 
was colonized by the Romans, (Dionys. 1, 26.) 
at what period is uncertain; probably in the 
time of Sylla, who colonised several towns of 
Etruria. ] 

Corvinus, I.a name given to M. Valerius, 
from a crow, which assisted him, when he was 
fighting against a Gaul.——II. Messala, an 
eloquent orator, inthe Augustan age: [see Mes- 
sala. | 

T. Coruncanvs, the first plebeian who was 
made high-priest at Rome. The family of the 
Coruncani was famous for the number of great 
men, which it supplied, for the service and honor 
of the Roman republic. Cic. pro Domo. 

Coryantss, the priests of Cybele, called 
also Galli; aoe at the end of this ar- 
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ticle.] In the celebration of their festivals, 
they beat their cymbals, and behaved as if de- 
lirious. They first dwelt on Mt. Ida, and thence 
passed into Crete, and secretly brought up Ju- 
piter. Some suppose that they receive their 
name from Corybas, son of Jasus and Cybele, 
who first introduced the rites of his mother into 
Phrygia. There was a festival at Cnossus in 
Crete called Corybantica, in commemoration of 
the Corybantes, who there educated Jupiter. 
[Some derive the name from their moving alon 
in a kind of dance, and tossing the head to and 
fro, (ax0 Tov xogurrovrus Gatve.) According to 
Strabo (10. p.479.) and Freret; (Mem. de? Acad. 
des Inscr. &e. 18, 34.) the word Corybas is a 
Phrygian one, and refers to the wild dances, in 
which the Corybantes indulged. In regard to 
the assertion commonly made, that the Cory- 
bantes were originally from Mt. Ida, it may be 
remarked that more correct authorities make 
Phrygia to have been their native seat. (Com- 
pare Rolle, Rech. sur le Culte de Bacchus, 1, 
246.) The dance of the Corybantes is thought 
to have been symbolical of the empire exercised 
by man over metals, as also of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. (Constant, de la Rel. 
2,375.) The Corybantes are said to have been 
the first, who turned their attention to metal- 
lurgy. Sainte Croix, Myst. du Pag. 1, 79.] 

Cor¥sas, I. a son of Jasus and Cybele. 
Diod. S. 5: JI. A painter, disciple to Nico- 
machus. Plin. 35, 11. 

Cor¥cipxrs, the nymphs who inhabited the 
foot of Parnassus. This name is often applied 
to the Muses. Ovid, Met. 

[ CorycYum Anrrom, a cave or grotto on Mt. 
Parnassus, about 2 hours from Delphi, and 
higher up the mountain. It is accurately de- 
scribed by Paus., who states, that it surpassed 
in extent every other known cavern, and that 
it was possible to advance into the interior with- 
out a torch. The roof, from which an abund- 
ance of water trickles, is elevated far above the 
floor, and vestiges of the dripping water, (ile. 
stalactites,) are to be seen attached to it, says 
Paus., along the whole extent of thecave. The 
inhabitants of Parnassus, he adds, consider it 
as sacred to the Corycian nymphs, and the god 
Pan. « (Paws. 10, 32.— Strabo, 9. p.417.)—He- 
rod. relates, that on the approach of the Per- 
sians, the greater part of the population of 
Delphi ascended the mountain, and sought re- 
fuge in this capacious recess, (8, 36.) We are 
indebted for an account of the present state of 
this remarkable cave to Mr. Raikes, who was 
the first modern discoverer of its site. He de- 
scribes the narrow and low entrance as spread- _ 
ing at once into a chamber 330 feet long, by 
nearly 200 wide. The stalactites from the top 
hung in the most graceful forms the whole 
length of the roof, and fell like drapery down 
the sides. Journal in Walpole’s Coll. 1, 312.] 

Corxcius, an old man of Tarentum, whose 
time was happily employed in taking care of his 
bees; represented by Virgil, (G. 4, 127.) as a 
contented old man, whose assiduity and dili- 
gence are exemplary. Some suppose that the 
word Corycius implies not a person of that 
name, but a native of Corycus, who had settled 
in Italy. [This last is undoubtedly the true 
explanation. The old man may have been 
brought over to Italy by Pompey, after his con- 
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quest of the Cilician pirates; if, indeed, there 
be any need of giving even this explanation to 
the mere words ofa poet. Heyne, ad Virg.l.c.] 

Cor¥cus, [I.a town of Cilicia Campestris, 
on the coast, south-east of Seleucia Trachea. 
Strabo merely terms it a promontory, (14. p. 
670.) but Mela, (1, 13.) and Pliny describe it as 
a city and harbour; the city situate on a small 
promontory. It became a place of considerable 
importance at one time, when it was regarded 
as the port of Seleucia; and hence Steph. B. 
speaks of Corycus as a prominent city in this 
quarter. In its vicinity was produced the best 
saffron of antiquity. The famous Corycian 
cave, (different from the one mentioned in the 
above article,) was also situated near it, in the 
same valley, which produced the saffron, about 
20 stadia north of the town. This cave, ac- 
cording to the poets, was the residence of the 
monstrous Titan Typho. (Mannert, 2, 73.) 
II. A promontory of Ionia, south-east of 
the southern extremity of Chios, now Cape Curco. 
It was a famous place of retreat for robbers. 
III. A town of Lycia, south of Phaselis, on the 
eastern coast. | 

Corpo, a fictitious name of a shepherd, 
often occurring in the pastorals of Theocritus 
and Virgil. 

Corymsfrer, a surname of Bacchus, from 
his wearing a crown of corymbz, certain berries 
that grow on the ivy. Ovid, Fast. 1, 393. 

Coryesasium, [a promontory on the western 
coast of Messenia, north of Methone, now Cape 
Zonchio. There was a town of the same name 
on it, to which the inhabitants of Pylos retired 
after their town was destroyed. Paus. 4, 36.) 

Cor¥rus, a king of Etruria, fatherto Jasius: 
[see Cortona.] Virg. Zin. 3,170. 7, 209.—Sil. 
Lal. 5, 123. 4,721. ; 

Cos, [an island of the Ægean, one of the 
Sporades, westof the promontory of Doris. Its 
more ancient names were Cea, Staphylus, 
Nymphæa, and Meropis, of which the last was 
the most common. (Thue. 8, 41.) The colo- 
nising of this island must have taken place at a 
very early date, since Homer makes mention of 
it asa populous settlement. (K. 2, 184.—14, 
255.) The inhabitants were of Dorian origin, 
_and closely connected with the Doric colonies 
onthe main land. It is now called Stan-Co. 
Its chief city was Cos, anciently called Astypa- 
lea. From thisisland came both the substance 
and name of the whetstone, (Cos.—Thompson’s 
Travels, &c. 3, 103.) It produced Hippocrates, 
Apelles, Sisyphus, and others. The island was 
famous for its manufacture of a species of trans- 
parent silk-stuff, against the use of which by 
the Romans, Juvenal in particular so strongly 
inveighs: (see Seres.) The modern island pre- 
sents to the view fine plantations of lemon trees, 
intermixed with stately maples. For a more 
particular account of it, consult Turners Tour 
in the Levant, 3, 41.] 

Cosa and Cossa, or Cossa, [I. a town of 
Etruria, near the coast, on the promontory of 
Mt. Argentarius, north-west of Centum Celle. 
It was situate at a little distance from the mo- 
dern Ansedonia, which is now itself in ruins. 
For a plan of this ancient city, consult the work 
of Micali, (pZ. 10.) who gives also a representa- 
tion of part of its walls built of polygonal stones. 


| this construction to be found in Etrivia. 
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Pliny (3, 5.) we learn that Cossa was founded 
by the people of Volci, an Etruscan city, and 
Virgil has named it in the catalogue of the 
forces sent by Etruria to the aid of Æneas, 
(42n. 10, 167.) Cossa became a Roman colony 
auc. 480. (Vell. Patere: 1, 14.—Liv. Epit. 
14.) II. A city of Lucania, in Italy, near 
the sources of the river Cylistamus. (Steph. B.) 
Cæsar, who calls it Cosa, states] that Titus An- 
nius Milo was slain before its walls, when be- 
sieging the place in Pompey’s cause, (B. C. 
3, 22.) Cluverius was nearly correct in his 
supposition, that Cassano might occupy the 
site of this ancient town, (Ital. Ant. 2, 1205.) 
for more modern topographers have in fact dis- 
covered its rnins at Civitd, a village close to the 
former place. Anton. Lucan. p. 3. disc. 1.— 
Romanelli, 1,240.—Cramer’s Ane. Italy, 2, 354.} 

Cossus, I. a surname given to the family of 
the Cornelii.—II. A Roman, who killed Volum- 
nius, king of Veii, and obtained the Spoliæ 
Opima, a.u.c. 318. Virg. Ain. 6, 841. 

Cos¥ra, a barren island in the African sea, 
near Melita. Ovid, Fast. 3, 567. 

Cores, [a promontory of Mauritania, now 
Cape Espartel. The form in Greek is generally 
given as plural, ai Kwreis. Ptolemy, however, 
has the singular, Karns zow. The name is 
Panic, and signified “ a vine;” and hence the 
Greeks sometimes translated the term by Am- 
pelusia. Mela, 1, 5.—Mannert, 10, 2, 465. ] 

Corso, a small island near the citadel of 
Carthage, with a convenient bay, which served 
for a dock-yard. [The term signifies an arti- 
ficial port or harbour, and was pronounced by 
the Carthaginians “ Kathum” or “ Kathom.” | 
Serv.in Virg. Hin. 1, 43\).—Diod. S. 3. 

CorYso, a king of the Daci, whose army in- 
vaded Pannonia, and was defeated by Corm. 
Lentulus, the lieutenant of Augustus. Suet. 
Aug. 63.—Horat. Od. 3, 8, 18. 

Corra, I. M. Avrerius, a Roman, who op- 
posed Marius. He was consul with Lucullus ; 
and when in Asia, he was defeated by sea aud 
land by Mithridates. He was surnamed Pon- 
ticus, because he took Heraclea of Pontus by 
treachery. Plut. Lucul. II. [Caius Aure- 
lius, a celebrated Roman orator, of the school 
of Crassus, and who flourished about a.u.c. 661. 
He failed, observes Cicero, in his pursuit of the 
tribuneship, by the envious opposition, which he 
encountered. Being accused before the people, 
he spoke with great force against the violent and 
unjust mode, in which the equites dispensed 
justice; and then went into voluntary exile: 
without waiting for his condemnation. This: 
happened in the stormy times of Marius and. 
Sylla. He was recalled by the latter. When 
consul, in 677, Cotta had a law passed, which 
gave the tribunes of the commons the right of 
holding other offices, of which they had beem 
deprived by Sylla. III. L. Aurelius, flow 
rished at the Roman bar, when Cic. was yet a 
young man, and the latter states that none kin- 
dled in him more emulation than Hortensius: and 
Cotta. The eloquence of this individual was calm 
and flowing, and his diction elegant and correct. 
He was elevated to the consulship in 687 a.v.c. 
and inthe year following to the censorship. Inthe 
famous affair respecting the recall of Cic., Cotta, 


According to him, this is the only specimen of | who. was first asked his opinion, distinguished 
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himself for the manly frankness, with which he 
censured the proceedings against Cic. (Cic. de 
Div. 2, 21.—Ep. ad Att. 12, 23. &c.) IV. 
M. Aurelius, a commander in Asia against 
Mithridates, infamous for his cruelty and ex- 
tortion. He was accused and condemned on 
his return, but the punishment of exile was 
not inflicted, and he was only deprived. of the 
badges of senatorian rank. | 

[Corrřæ Arres, now Mont St. Genevre, 
generally, though erroneously, supposed to be 
the place, where Hannibal: crossed into Italy : 
(see Alpes.) They took their name from Cot- 
tius: see Cottius. } 

Corrtus, [an Alpine chieftain, who held a 
kind of sovereignty over several valleys among 
the Alps. It appears to have been hereditary, 
as we also hear of king Donnus, his father. 
(Ovid, Ep. Pont. 4, 7.) Cottius is represented 
as lurking in the fastnesses of his Alps, and 
even defying the power of Rome, till Augustus 
thought it worth while to conciliate‘ him with 
the title of prefect. (Dio Cass. 9, 24.—Amm. 
Marcell, 15, 10.) Claudius, however, restored 
to him the title of king. Under Nero, the 
Cottian Alps became a Roman province. (Suet. 
Wer. 18.) The extent of the territory, which 
Cottius possessed, cannot now be easily defined; 
for though all the people, which composed his 
dominions, are’ enumerated in the inscription 
of the arch at Suza, many of them remain un- 
known, notwithstanding great pains have been 
taken to identify their situation. (Mildin, Voy- 
ages en Italie, 1, 105.) Enough, however, of 
them is known to make it appear, that the 
territory of Cottius extended much farther on 
the side of Gaul than of Italy. In Gaul, he 
seems to have held under him all the eastern 
part of Dauphiné, and the north-eastern portion 
of Provence. (D’Anv. Not. de 2 Anc.. Gaule, 
Art. Caturiges, Savincates, Esubiani, &c:) 

Corrus, a giant, son of Cœlus and Terra, 
who had 100 hands and 50 heads. Hesiod, 
Th. 147. [Cottus is nothing more than a per- 
sonification of some of the great powers of na- 
ture. In Hermann and Creuzer’s Letters on 
Hesiod, &c. the latter scholar (p. 163.) makes 
Cottus an allegory of a raging blast. 

Corymum, [a town of Phrygia, south of 
Doryleum, on the Thymbris, a branch of the 
Sangarius; now Kutiaeh.] 

CoryLmus, a surname of Alsculapius, wor- 
shipped on the borders of the Eurotas, in a 
temple raised by Hercules. Paus. 3, 19. 

Corys, I.the father of Asia. Herod. 4, 45. 
II. A son of Manes by Callirrhoe, who 
succeeded his father on the throne of Meonia. 
=I. A king of Thrace. C. Nep. in Iphicl. 
IV. Another, who favored the interest of 
Pompey. He was of an irascible temper, Lu- 
cun, 5, 54, V: Another, king of Thrace, 
who divided the kingdom with his uncle, by 
whom he was killed; the same, to whom Ovid 
writes from his banishment. Tacit. Ann. 2, 64. 
— Ovid, de Pont. 2, 9. VI. A king of the 
Odryse. Liv. 42, 29, VII. A king of 
Armenia Minor, who fought against Mithridates, 
inthe age of Claudius. Tacit. Ann, 11. 13. 

Coryrro, the goddess of all debauchery, 
whose festivals, called Cotyttia, were celebrated 
by the Athenians, Corinthians, Thracians, &e. 
during the night, 
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| Baptw, and nothing but debauchery and wana 
' tonness prevailed at the celebration. A festival 


ofthe same name was observed in Sicily, where 
the votaries of the goddess carried about boughs 
hung with cakes and fruit, which it was lawful 
for any person to piao off. Itwäása capital 
punishment to reveal whatever was seen or done 
at these sacred festivals, and it cost Eupolis his 
life for an unseasonable reflection on them. 
The goddess Cotytto is supposed to be the same 
as Proserpine. Horat. Epod. 17,58.—Juv. 2,- 
91. [Sainte-Croix erroneously confounds Co- 
tytto with the Bona Dea of the Romans, (Rech. 
sur les Myst. du Pag. 2, 177. with the note of 
De Sacy.) Rolle makes Cotys identical with 
Cybele, and gives the name the meaning of 
“ the ancient one.” It is found, according to 
him, in all the Celtic dialects, and also in the 
Persian. It occurred also in the Sabine tongue, 
Rech. sur le Culte de Bacchus, 1, 263.] 

Criaus, [a chain of woody mountains, sa- 
cred to Diana, running along the eastern shore 
of the Sinus Glaucus. The fabulous monster 
Chimera, said to have been subdued by Belle- 
ropho, was a volcano in this ridge, which he’ 
cultivated. Ovid, Met. 9, 645.—Horat. Od. 1, 
21. [See Chimera. ] 

CraniX1, a surname of the Athenians, from 
their king Cranaus. Herod. 8, 44. [ Kruse, 
Hellas, 1, 419.) 

Cranius, the second king of Athens, who 
succeeded Cecrops, and reigned 9 years, B. 0. 
1497. ` Paus. 1, 2. 

Cranïı, [a town of Cephalenia, situate, ac- 
cording to Strabo, (10. p. 456.) in the same 
gulf with Pale. (Thuc.2, 34—Liv. 38, 28.) 
The Athenians established the Messenians 
here; on the abandonment of Pylos by the 
latter, when that fortress was restored to the 
Lacedeemonians, (5; 35.) Dr. Holland says, 
“ this city stood on an eminence at the upper 
end of the bay of Argostoli; and its walls may 
yet be traced nearly in their whole circum- 
ference,” which he conceives to be nearly 2 
miles. The structure is that usually called Cy- 
clopian. 1, 55.—Dodwell, 1, 75.) 

Cranon and Crannon, [a town of Thessaly, 
on the river Onchestus, south-east of Pharsalus, 
where. Antipater and Craterus defeated the 
Athenians after Alexander’s death. Liv. 26, 
10. 42, 64.] 

Crantor, [a philosopher of Soli, among the 
pupils of Plato, B. c. 310; the first who wrote 
commentaries on the works of Plato ; highly 
celebrated for the purity of his moral doctrine, 
as may be inferred from the praises bestowed 
by the ancients, especially by Cic.on his dis- 
course “ on grief.” Horace also (Ep. 1, 2, 3.) 
alludes to his high reputation as a moral in- 
structor, Lnfield’s Hist. of Phil. 1, 248. | 
II. An armour-bearer of Peleus, killed by De- 
moleo. Ovid, Met. 12, 361. 

L. Crassirfus, a man who opened a school 
at Rome. Suet: de Gramm. 18. 

Crassus, I. a grandfather of Crassus the 
Rich, who never laughed. Pin. 7, 19, 
Publ. Licinius, a Roman high-priest, about 131 
years B.C. who went into Asia with an army 
against Aristonicus, where he was killed, and 
buried at Smyrna. TII. M. Licinius, a cele- 
brated Roman, surnamed Rich, on account of 


Her priests were called | his opulence, At first he was very cixcum« 
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seribed in his circunistances; but, by educating 
slaves, and selling them at a high price, he 
soon enriched himself. The cruelties of Cinna 
obliged him to leave Rome; and he retired 


© to Spain, where he remained concealed for 8 


months. After Cinna’s death, he passed into 
Africa, and thence to Italy, where he served 
Sylla, and ingratiated himself in his favor, 
When the gladiators, with Spartacus at their 
head, had spread an universal alarm in Italy, 
and defeated some of the Roman generals, 
- Crassus was sent against them. A battle was 
fought, in which Crassus slaughtered 12,000 
of the slaves, and by this decisive blow soon 
put an end to the war, and was honored with an 
ovatio at his return. He was soon after made 
consul with Pompey; and in this high office 
he displayed his opulence, by entertaining the 
populace at 10,000 tables. He was afterwards 
‘censor, and formed the first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Cesar, As his love of riches was 
more predominant than that of glory, Crassus 
never imitated the ambitious conduct of his 
colleagues, but was satisfied with the province 
of Syria, which seemed to promise an inex- 
haustible source of wealth. With hopes of en- 
larging his possessions, he set off from Rome, 
though the omens proved unfavorable, and 
every thing seemed to threaten his ruin. He 
crossed the Euphrates, and, forgetful of the rich 
cities of Babylon and Seleucia, he hastened to 
make himself master of Parthia. He was be- 
trayed in his march by the delay of Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia, and the perfidy of Ariamnes, 
He was met in a large plain near Charre by 
Surena, the general of the forces of Orodes, 
king of Parthia; and a battle was fought, in 
which 20,000 Romans were killed, and 10,000 
taken prisoners. The darkness of the night 
favored the escape of the rest, and Crassus, 
forced by the mutiny and turbulence of his sol- 
diers, and the treachery of his guides, trusted 
himself to the general of the enemy, on pretence 
of proposing terms of accommodation, and he 
was put to death, .c.53. His head was cut off, 
and sent to Orodes, who poured melted lead 
down his throat, and insulted his misfortunes. 
The firmness with which Crassus received the 
news of his son’s death, who perished in that 
expedition, has been deservedly commended ; 
and the words, which he uttered, when he sur- 
rendered himself into the hands of Surena, 
equally claim our admiration. He was wont 
often to say, that no man ought to be accounted 
rich, if he could not maintain an army. Though 
he has been called avaricious, yet he shewed 
himself always ready to lend money to his 
friends without interest. He was fond of phi- 
losophy, and his knowledge of history was great 
and extensive. Plutarch has written his life. 
Flor. 3, 11. IV. Publius, the son of the rich 
Crassus; went into Parthia with his father. 
When he saw himself surrounded by the enemy, 
and without any hope of escape, he ordered 
one of his men to run him through. His head 
was cut off, and shewed with insolence to his 
father by the Parthians, Plut. Crass. V. 
[L. Licinius, a Roman orator and man of con- 
sular rank. In a.u.c. 633, being only 21 
: years of age, he made his debut im the Forum, 
with the greatest eclat, in a prosecution against 
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remarkable even at this early period for his can- 
dor and great love of justice. Crassus was 
but 27 years old when his eloquence obtained 
the acquittal of his relation, the vestal Licinia. 
Being elevated to the consulship in 657, he was 
the author of a law, by which numbers of the 
allies, who passed for Roman citizens, were sent 
back to their respective cities. This law alienated 
from him the affections of the principal Italians, 
so that he was regarded by some as the primary 
cause of the social war, which broke out 3 
years after. Having hither-Gaul for his pro- 
vince, Crassus freed the country from the rob- 
bers, who infested it, and for this service had 
the weakness to claim a triumph. The senate 
were favorable to his application ; but Scævola, 
the other consul, opposed it, on the ground that 
he had not conquered foes worthy of the Roman 
people. Crassus conducted himself, in other 
respects, with great wisdom in his government, 
and not only did not remove from around him 
the son of Carbo, who had come as a spy on his 
conduct, but even placed him by his side on 
the tribunal, and did nothing of which the 
other was not a witness. Being appointed cen- 
sor in 659, Crassus caused the school of the 
Latin rhetoricians to be closed, regarding them 
as dangerous innovators for the young. He 
had also, while in this office, serious misunder- 
standings with his colleague Domitius Aheno- 
barbus. In an oration, which he delivered 
against that individual, he overwhelmed him 
as well with ridicule, as with serious arguments. 
He was, according to Cic., so constituted as re- 
gards his oratorical abilities, that he could ap- 
pear either as the most elegant and amusing, or 
as the most dignified and severe of speakers. 
Crassus was remarkable for his luxurious and 
extravagant mode of life, and Pliny makes 
mention of his splendid mansion on the Pala- 
tine Mt. and of his various expensive tastes. 
Towards the close of his life he had a still more 
serious misunderstanding, with another indi- 
vidual, than that with Ahenobarbus. It was 
on occasion of the claim advanced by the 
Italians to the right of citizenship. Discord 
reigned, on this subject, between the senate 
and consuls. Philippus, one of the latter, a 
man of arrogant and harsh disposition, said 
that it was impossible to govern the republic 
with such a senate. Crassus, in an assembly 
of this order, deploring with all the force of his 
eloquence, the outrage committed by the consul, 
irritated Philippus to such a degree, that the 
latter gave orders to have the orator arrested, 
Crassus drove off the lictor, saying that he ac- 
knowledged not a consul, who was ignorant 
what a senator was. After a long debate, the 
opinion of Crassus was sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the senate. Crassus returned home with 
a fever, and died on the 7th day, a. v. c. 661. 
(Cie, de Or. 3. 12.—in Verr. 3, 1.—pro Font. 73 
—Of. 1, 30. &¢.)] VI. A son of Crassus 
the Rich, killed in the civil wars, after Casar’s 
death. 

CRATER, [or Sinus CRATER, theancient name 
of the Gulf of Naples, given to it from its re- 
sembling the mouth of a large bowl or mixer, 
(xearne.) It is about 12 miles in diameter.] 

Cratirus, I. one of Alexander’s generals. 
He rendered himself conspicuous by his lite- 
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and wrote the history of Alexander’s life. He 
was greatly respected and loved by the Mace- 
donian soldiers, and Alexander always trusted 
him with unusual confidence. After Alexander’s 
death, he subdued Greece with Antipater, and 
passed with his colleague into Asia, where he 
was killed in a battle “against Eumenes, B. c. 
321. [So highly was Craterus respected by the 
Macedonians, that they were desirous of having 
him for their leader after the death of Alexan- 
der; and such was their known attachment to 
him, that Eumenes, in the engagement in 
Cappadocia, which proved fatal to Craterus, 
took particular care not to oppose any Macedo- 
nian to him. He was wounded by a Thracian, 
and falling from his horse, was trampled to 
death by the enemy’s cavalry.] He had re- 
ceived, for his share of Alexander's kingdoms, 
Greece and Epirus. Wep. in Humen.2.—Justin. 
12. 138.—Curt. 3.—Arrian.— Plut. Alex. 
II. A physician of Atticus, mentioned by Cic. 
ad Att. 12, 13—Horat. Sat. 2, 3, 161. III. 
An Athenian, who collected into one body all 
the decrees, which had passed in the public as- 
semblies at Athens. 

Crates, [I. a philosopher of Bæotia, son of 
Ascondus, and disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, 
B. c. 324. He is considered as the most dis- 
tinguished philosopher of the Cynic sect, after 
Diogenes. In his natural temper, however, he 
differed from his master, and instead of being 
morose and gloomy, he was cheerful and face- 
tious. Hence he obtained access to many fami- 
lies of the most wealthy Athenians, and became 
so highly esteemed, that he frequently became 
an arbiter of disputes and quarrels among re- 
lations. He was honorably descended, and 
inherited large estates ; but when he turned his 
attention to philosophy, he sold them, and dis- 
tributed the money among the poorer citizens. 
He adopted all the singularities of the Cynic 
sect. His wife Hipparchia, who was rich and 
ofa good family, and had many suitors, pre- 
ferred Crates to every other, and when her pa- 
rents opposed her inclinations, so determined 
was her passion, that she threatened to put an 
end to her life. Crates, at the request of her 
parents, represented to Hipparchia every cir- 
cumstance in his condition and manner of liv- 
ing, which might induce her to change her mind. 
Still she persisted in her resolution, and not 
only became the wife of Crates, but adopted all 
the peculiarities of the Cynic profession. En- 
field's Hist. Phil. 17313. | II. A native of 
Pergamus, who wrote an account of the most 
striking events of every age, B. c. 165. lian, 
H. A. 17,9. TII. A philosopher of Athens, 
who succeeded in the school of his master 
Polemo. [Crates and Polemo had long been 
attached to each other from a similarity of dis- 
positions and pursuits. While they lived, their 
friendship continued inviolate, and they were 
both buried in the same grave. IV. An 
Athenian, originally an actor, and who in that 
capacity performed the principal part in the 
plays of Cratinus. Afterwards, about z. c.450, 
he began to compose comedies himself, Crates, 
according to Aristotle, (Poet. 4,6.) was the first 
Athenian poet, who abandoned the Iambic or 
satiric form of comedy, and made use of in- 
vented and general stories or fables. Perhaps 
the law, passed et c. 440, restraining the viru- 
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lence and license of comedy, might have some ` 
share in giving to his plays this less offensive 
turn, His style is” said to have been gay and 

facetious ; yet the few fragments of his writ- 

ings, which remain, are of a serious cast; such 

are, for example, his reflections on poverty, and 
his beautiful lines on old age. From the ex- 
pressions of Aristoph. (Æq. 538.) the comedies 

of Crates seem to have been marked by elegance 

of language and ingenious ideas. Yet with all 

his endeavours to please his fastidious auditors, 

the poet had, in common with his rivals, to 

endure many contumelies and vexations. He 

nevertheless, with unwearied resolution, con- 

tinued to compose and exhibit during a varied 

career of success and reverses. Theatre of the 

Gr. p. 170.] 

Craruis, [I. a river of Arcadia, rising in a 
mountainof the same name, and flowing through 
Achaia into the Sinus Corinthiacus, to the 
west of Ægira. It was from this stream, that 
the Italian Crathis, which flowed between Cro- | 
tona and Sybaris, derived its appellation. (He- 
rod. 1, 146.—Strabo, 8. p. 386.) Il. A river 
of Lucania, flowing into the Sinus Tarentinus, 
between Crotona and Sybaris. It is now the 
Crati. The ancients ascribed to this stream 
the property of turning white the hair of those 
who bathed in its waters, which were, however, 
accounted salutary for various disorders. Strabo, 
6. p. 263. | 

Cratinus, [an Athenian comic poet, born 
B.c.519. It was nottill late in life that he 
directed his attention to comic compositions. 
The first piece of his on record is the ’AgyiAoxos, 
which was represented about 448 B. c., at 
which time he was in his 71st year. In this 
play, according to Plut. (Cim.) he makes men- 
tion of the celebrated Cimo, who had died the | 
preceding year, B. c. 449, and from the language 
employed by the poet, it may be inferred that 
he was on terms of close intimacy with the 
Athenian general. Soon after this, comedy 
became so licentious and virulent in its per- 
sonalities, that the magistracy were obliged to 
interfere. (Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 67 — Clinton's 
Fasti Hell. B. C. 440. 437.) A decree was 
passed, B. c. 440, prohibiting the exhibitions of 
comedy ; which law continued in force, only 
during that year and the 2 following, being re- 
pealed in the archonship of Euthymenes. Three- 
victories of Cratinus stand recorded after the 
recommencement of comic performances. With 
the XsimaGouevor he was second, B. c. 425. (Ar- 
gum. Acharn.) when the ’Axaeveis of Aristoph. 
won the prize, and the 3d place was adjudged 
to the Novymyie: of Kupolis. In the succeeding 
year he was again second with the Sérugo, and 
Aristoph. again first with the ‘lewis. (4rgum. 
Eq.) Ina parabasis of this play that young 
rival makes mention of Cratinus; where, having 
noticed his former successes, he insinuates, 
under the cloak of an equivocal pity, that the 
veteran was becoming doting and superannuated. 
The old man, now in his 95th year, indignant 
at this insidious attack, exerted his remaining 
vigor, and composed, against the contests ofthe 
approaching season, a comedy entitled Hurivn, 
or The Flaggon, which turned on the accusa- 
tions bronght against him by Aristoph. The 
aged dramatist had a complete triumph, (4r- 
gum, Nub.) He was first; whilst his humbled 
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antagonist was also vanquished by Amipsias 
with the Kévwss, though the play of Aristoph. 
was his favorite Ne@faas. Notwithstanding his 
notorious intemperance, Cratinus lived to an 
extreme old age, dying s.c. 422, in his 97th 
year. (Lucian, Macrob. 25.) Aristoph. alludes 
to the excesses of Cratinus in a passage of the 
Eq. (526.) Inthe Pax (v.700.) he humorously 
ascribes the jovial old poet’s death to a shock 
_on seeing a cask of wine staved and lost. Cra- 
tinus himself made no scruple of acknowled ging 
his failing : (“Ors 33 piàovos å Koarives, xual muris 
iy r Uvrivn Abyss capas- Schol. Pac. 703.) 
Horace, also, opens one of his Epistles, (1, 19.) 
with a maxim of the comedian’s, in due accord- 
ance with his practice. The titles of 38 of the 
comedies of Cratinus have been collected by 
Meursius, Kænig, &c. His style was bold and 
animated, (Persius, 1, 123.) and, like his 
younger brethren, Eupolis and Aristoph., he 
fearlessly and unsparingly directed his satire 
- against the iniquitous public officer, and the 
profligate of private life. (Horat. Sat. 1, 4,1.) 
Nor yet are we to suppose, that the comedies of 
Cratinus and his contemporaries contained no- 
thing beyond broad jest, or coarse invective and 
lampoon. They were, on the contrary, marked 
by elegance of expression, and purity of lan- 
guage; elevated sometimes into philosophical 
dignity, by the sentiments, which they declared, 
and graced with many a passage of beautiful 
idea, and high poetry: so that Quintilian deems 
the Old Comedy, after Homer, the most fitting 
and beneficial object of a young pleader’s study. 
(Quint. 10, 1.) ` In short the character of this 
stage in the comic drama cannot be more happily 
defined than by the words of the chorus in the 
Rane: its duty was, v.389. Worrd mèy yernin si- 
Uei, rohi è cxroudain.— Theatre'uf the Gr.166.] 
Crarippus, a peripatetic philosopher of Mi- 
tylene, who, among others, taught Cic.’s son 
at Athens. [He first became acquainted with 
Cic. at Ephesus, whither he had gone for the 
purpose of paying his respects to him. After- 
wards, being aided by the orator, he obtained 
from Cesar the rights of Roman citizenship. 
On coming to Athens, he was requested by the 
Areopagus to settle there, and become an in- 
structor of youth in the tenets of philosophy, a 
request with which he complied. He wrote on 
divination, and on the interpretation of dreams. ] 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Pompey visited 
the house of Cratippus, where their discourse 
was chiefly turned on providence, which the 
warrior blamed, and the philosopher defended. 
Plut. Pomp.—Cie. Off. 1. 
Crar¥uus, a philosopher, preceptor to Plato 
after Socrates. 
Cravatifpa, [a nation, which occupied at 
-one period a part of the Cirrhean plain. They 
are described by Æsch. (c. Cres. 405.) as very 
impious, and as having plundered some of the 
offerings of Delphi. They were exterminated 
by the Amphictyos. The name is erroneously 
given by some as Acragallide, and they are 
thought by Wolf, who adopts this lection, to 
have been a remnant of the army of Brennus. 
Consult, however, Taylor ad isch. l. e.] 
Cravueia, [two islands on the coast of Ar- 
golis, off Cape Spiræa. Plin. 4, 11.] : 
Cremera, a small river of Tuscany, running 
_ between Veii and Rome, and falling into the 
2C 
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Tiber, famous for the death of the 300 Fabii, 


who were killed there in a battle against the 
Veientes, a, u. c. 277; [306 of the Fabii perish- 
ed; one alone of the whole family remained, 
who had been left at Rome on account of his 
tender years. He was grandfather of Fab. 
Maximus. The Cremerais now called la Falca, 
a rivulet which rises in the neighbourhood of 
Baccano, and falls into the Tiber a little below 
Prima Porta.| Ovid, Fast. 2,205.—Juv. 2, 155. 
Cremna, [I. a strong place in the interior of 
Pisidia, lying, according to Ptol., on the de- 
clivity of Taurus, nearly 6 miles. north of 
Selga. King Amyntas took it from the Pisidians; 
and after his death it came, in the reign of 
Augustus, into the possession of the Romans, 
who planted a colony there. (Strabo, 12. pa 
568.) It did not, however, remain a very long 
time under the Roman power. In the reign 
of Probus it was held bya Pisidian ruler, named 
Lydius, who supported in this place a long and 
obstinate siege by the Romans, which ended at 
last with his life, and the capitulation of the 
Pisidians (Zosimus, 1, 69.) From Zosimus 
we learn, that it was situate on arocky eminence, 
and was remarkable for itsstrength. It is sup- 
posed by some to have been situate near the mo- 
dern Kebrinar. (Mannert, 6, 2, 161.) II.A. 
commercial place on the Palus Mæotis. Man- 
nert, (4, 115.) supposes the name to be one of 
Greek origin, and to have reference to its rocky 
situation. He locates the place at the mouth 
of the Tanais, near the modern Taganrock. 
Cremona, [a city of Cisalpine Gaul, north- 
east of Placentia, and a little north of the Po. 
Cremona and Placentia were both settled by 
Roman colonies, a, u.c. 535. (Polyb. 3, 40. 
Liv. 21, 25.—Veli. Paterc. 1, 14.) After the 
defeat on the Trebia, we find the consul, P. 
Scipio, retiring to Cremona (Liv. 21, 56.—App. 
Han. 7.) and it appears that the Romans re- 
tained the place throughout the whole of the 
2d Punic war, though it suffered so much 
during its continuance, and afterwards from 
the attacks of the Gauls, that it was found 
necessary to recruit its population by a fresh 
supply of colonists. (Liv.37,46.) The colony, 
being thus renewed, continued to prosper 
for nearly 150 years; when the civil wars, 
which ensued after the death of Cesar, mate- 
rially affected its interests. Cremona unfor- 
tunately espoused the cause of Brutus, and 
thus incurred the vengeance of the victorious 
party. The loss of its territory, which was di- 
vided among the veteran soldiers of Augustus, 
is well known from the line of Virgil (Zed. 9, 
28.) Mantua ve misere mimium vicina Cre- 
mone,’ which is nearly repeated by Martial, 
(8, 55.) “ Jugera perdiderat miser@ vicina Cre- 
mone.’ The effect of this calamity would, 
however, be but temporary; and, in fact, we 
learn from Strabo, (6. p. 216.) that Cremona 
was accounted in his time one of the most con- 
siderable towns in the north of Italy. The 
civil wars, which arose during the time of Otho 
and Vitellius, were the source of much severer 
affliction to this city than any former evil, as the 
fate of the empire was more than once decided 
between large contending armies in its imme- 
diate vicinity. After the defeat of Vitellius’s 
party by the troops of Vespasian, it was entered 
by the latter, and exposed el the horrors, 
385 
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which fire, the sword, and the ungoverned pas- 


sions of a licentious soldiery can inflict on a city 
taken by storm, The conflagration of the place 
lasted 4 days. The indignation, which this 
event excited throughout Italy, seems to have 
been such, that Vespasian, afraid of the odium, 
which it might attach to his party, used every 
effort to raise Cremona from its ruins, by recall- 
ing the scattered inhabitants, reconstructing the 
public edifices, and granting to the city fresh 
privileges. (Tacit. Hist. 3, 33. 34.— Plin. 3,19. 
— Ptol. 63.—Cramer’s Anc: Italy, 1, 66.] 

Cremonis Jucum, a part of the Alps, over 
which, as some suppose, Hannibal passed to 
enter Italy. Liv. 21, 38. 

Cremurius Corpus, an historian who wrote 
an account of Augustus, and of the civil wars, 
and starved himself for fear of the resentment 
of Tiberius, whom he had offended, by calling 
Cassius the last of the Romans. Tacit. Ann. 
55, 34.— Suet. Aug. 35. Tid. 60. Calig. 16. 

Crro, I. king of Corinth, was son of Sysi- 
phus. He promised his daughter Glauce to 
Jaso, who repudiated Medea. To revenge the 
success of her rival, Medea sent her for a present 
an enchanted robe. Glauce put it on, and was 
seized with sudden pains. Her body took fire, 
and she expired in the greatest torments. The 
house also was consumed by the fire, and Creo 
and his family shared Glauce’s fate. Apollod. 
1,9. 3, 7.—Eurip. Med.— Hygin. Fab. 25.— 
Diod. 8.4. IJ. A son of Meneetius, father 
to Jocasta, the wife and mother of @Œdipus. 
‘Atthe death of Laius, who had married Jocasta, 
Creo ascended the vacantthrone of Thebes. As 
the ravages of the Sphinx, (see Sphinx,) were 
intolerable, Creo offered his crown and sister in 
marriage to him, who could explain the enig- 
mas, which the monster proposed. @Œdipus 
was happy in bis explanations, and he ascended 
the throne of Thebes, and married Jocasta 
without knowing that she was his mother, and 
by her he had 2 sons, Polynices and Kteocles. 
These 2 sons mutually agreed, after their fa- 
ther’s death, to reign in the kingdom, each al- 
ternately. Eteocles first ascended the throne by 
right of seniority ; but when he was once in 
power, he refused to resign at the appointed 
time, and his brother led against him an army 
of Argives to support his ight. The war was 
decided by a single combat between the 2 bro- 
thers. They both killed one another, and Creo 
ascended the throne, till Leodamas, the son of 
Eteocles, should be of a sufficient age to assume 
the reins of government. In his regal capa- 
city, Creo commanded that the Argives, and 
more particularly Polynices, who was the cause 
of all the bloodshed, should remain unburied. 
If this was in any manner disobeyed, the of- 
fenders were to be buried alive. Antigone, the 
sister of Polynices, transgressed, and was accord- 
ingly punished. Hæmo, the son of Creo, pas- 
sionately fond of Antigone, killed himself on 
her grave, when his father refused to grant her 
pardon. Creo was afterwards killed by The- 
seus, who had made war with him, because he 
refused burial to the Argives. See Hteocles, 
Polynices, Adrastus, Gidipus. Apollod. 3, 56, 
&e.— Paus. 1, 39. 9,5, &c.— Stat. Theb.— Soph. 
Antig —Aisch. S. c. Theb.—Hygin. Fab.67. 76. 
— Diod. S. 1, 4. III, The first annual 
archon at E 684 B, c. ` Patere, 1, 8 
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CreonrrXpns, a son of Hercules by Megara, 
daughter of Creo, killed by his father, because 
he had slain Lycus. i 

CrrorHÝřLvs, [a native of Samos, who com- 
posed, under the title of Oiyualas drwois, “The 
conquest of Œchalia,” an epic poem, commemo- 
tative of the exploits of Hercules. According 
to an ancient tradition, Homer himself was the 
author of this piece, and gave it to Creophylus 
as a return for the hospitable reception, which 
he had received under his roof. (Strabo, 12. 
p. 638.) In an Epigram of Callimachus, how- 
ever, Creophylus is named as the real author, 
(l.c) It was among the descendants of Creo- 
phylus that Lycurgus found, according to Plut. 
(Lyc. 4.) the Iliad and Odyssey. Scholl, Hist, 
Lit. Gr. 1, 166.) > 

Cres, I. an inhabitant of Crete. 
first king of Crete. Paws. 8, 53. i 

[Cressa, a port of Doris, opposite Rhodes, 
at the distance of about 11 miles from that 
island. ] ’ 

Cresro, [or _Cresrone, I. a city of Thrace, 
the capital probably of the district of Crestonia, 
Dionys. H., and most of the commentators and 
translators of Herod., confound this city with 
Cortona in Umbria. (Müller, Etrusker, 1, 95. 
— Larcher, Hist. d Herod.— Table Geogr. 8, 
149.) Herod. speaks of Crestona as situate 
beyond the Tyrrhenians, and inhabited by Pe- 
lasgi, (1, 67.) speaking a different language 
from their neighbours. Rennell thinks that the 
reading Tyrrhenians is a mistake, and that Ther- 
means should be substituted for it, as Therma, 
afterwards Thessalonica, agrees with the situá- 
tion mentioned by the historian, (Geog. of He- 
rod. 45.) If, however, the text be correct as it 
stands, it shews that there was once a nation 
called Tyrrhenians in Thrace. This is also 
confirmed by Thuc. (4, 109.) Compare the 
elaborate note of Larcher, ad Herod. l: c—— 
II. A district of Thrace, to the north of Anther- 
mus and Bolbe, chiefly occupied by a remnant 
of Pelasgi. (Herod. 1,57.) We are informed 
by Herod. that the river Ethedorus took its rise 
in this territory; and also that the camels of 
the Persian army were here attacked by lions 
which are only to be found in Europe, as he 
remarks, between the Nestus, a river of Thrace 
and the Achelous. (7, 124. 127.) Thue. als 
mentions the Crestonians as a peculiar race 
part of whom had fixed themselves near Mt 
Athos. (4, 109.) The district of Crestone is 
now known by the name of Caradagh.| 

Cresus and Erussus, two men who built th 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. Paus. 7, 2: ` 

Crera, [one of the largest islands of th 
Mediterranean sea, at the south of all the Cy 
clades. Its name is derived by some from th 
Curetes, who are said to have been its first in 
habitants; by others from the nymph Crete 
daughter of Hesperus; and by others, fror 
Cres, a son of Jupiter and the nymph Ide 
(Steph. B.) It is also designated among th 
poets and mythological writers by the sever 
appellations of Auria, Doliche, Idea, and Te 
chinia. (Plin. 4, 12.— Steph. B.v.?Acoia.) A 
cording to Herod., this great island remained | 
the possession of various barbarous nations t 
the time of Minos, son of Europa, who, havi 
expelled his brother Sarpedo, became the sc 
sovereign of the country. (1, 173,— Hoe 
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Kreta, 1, 141.) “These early inhabitants are 
generally supposed to be the ‘Eteocretes of Ho- 


mer, who clearly distinguishes them from the 


Grecian colonists subsequently settled there. 
(Od. 19, 172.) Strabo observes that the Eteo- 
cretes were considered as indigenous; and adds 
that Staphylus, an ancient writer’on the sub- 
ject of Crete, places them in the southern side 
of the island, (10. p.475.) Other authors, who 
concur in this statement of the geographer, 
would lead us to establish a connexion between 
this primitive Cretan race and the Curetes, 
Dactyli, Telchines, and other ancient tribes, so 
often alluded to with reference to the mystic rites 
of Crete, Samothrace, and Phrygia. (Strabo, 10. 
p- 466.) Minos, according to the concurrent 
testimony of antiquity, first gave laws to the 
Cretans, and having conquered the pirates, who 
infested the Augean sea, established a powerful 
navy. (Herod. 1,171. 3, 122.— Thue. 1, 4.— 
Ephor. ap. Strabo, 10. p. 476.—Aristot. Polit. 
2,12.) In the Trojan war, Idomeneus, sove- 


reign of Crete, led its forces to the war in 80 | 


vessels, a number little inferior to that com- 
manded by Agamemno himself. According to 
the traditions, which Virgil has followed, Ido- 
meneus was afterwards driven from his throne 
by faction, and compelled to sail to Tapygia, 
where he founded the town of Salernum. (din. 
3, 121. 399.) At this period the island appears 
to have been inhabited by a mixed population 
of Greeks and barbarians. Homer enumerates 
the former under the names of Achzi, Dorians, 
surnamed Trichaices, and Pelasgi. The latter, 
who were the most ancient, are said to have 
come from Thessaly, under the conduct of Teu- 
tamus, posterior to the great Pelasgic emigra- 
tion into Italy. (Andron. ap. Steph. B. v. 
Adewv,) The Dorians are reported to have esta- 
blished themselves in Crete, under the com- 
mand of Althamenes of Argos, after the death 


of Codrus, and the foundation of Megara. 


(Strabo, 10. p. 481.— Eust. ad H. 2, 645.) 
After the Trojan war, and the expulsion of 
Idomeneus, the principal cities of Crete formed 
themselves into several republics, for the most 
part independent, while others were connected 
by federal ties. These, though not exempted 
from the dissensions, which so universally dis- 
tracted the Greek republics, maintained for a 
long time a considerable degree of prosperity, 
owing to the good system of laws and educa- 
tion, which had been so early instituted through- 
out the island by the decrees of Minos. The 
Cretan code was supposed by many of the best 
informed writers of antiquity to have furnished 
Lycurgus with the model of his most salutary 
regulations. It was founded, according to 
Ephorus, as cited by Strabo, (10. p. 480.) on 
the just basis of liberty, and an equality of 
rights; and its great aim was to promote social 
harmony and peace by enforcing temperance 
and frugality. On this principle, the Cretan 
youths were divided into classes called Agele, 
and all met at the Andria or public meals. Like 
the Spartans they were early trained to the use 
of arms, and inured to sustain the extremities 
of heat and cold, and undergo the severest ex- 
ercise; they were also compelled to learn their 
letters and certain pieces of music. The chief 


Magistrates, called Cosmi, were 10 in number, 
and elected annually. The Gerontes constituted 
2C2 
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the council of the nation, and were selected 
from those, who were thought worthy of holding 
the office of Cosmus. There was also an eques- 
trian order, bound to keep horses at their own 
expense, (Aristot. Polit. 2, 7—Polyb. 6, 46.) 
But though the Cretan laws resembled the 
Spartan institutions in so many important 
points, there were some striking features, which ; 
distinguished the legislative enactments of the 2 
countries. One of these was, that the Lacedæ- 


‘monians were subject to a strict agrarian law, 


whereas the Cretans were under no restraint as 
to the accumulation of monied or landed pro- 
perty: another, that the Cretan republics were 
for the most part democratical, whereas the 
Spartan was decidedly aristocratical—Herod. 
informs us that the Cretans were deterred by 
the unfavorable response of the Pythian oracle 
from contributing forces to the Grecian arma- 
ment assembled to resist the Persians, (7, 169.) 
In the Peloponnesian war, incidental mention 
is made of some Cretan cities as allied with 
Athens or Sparta; but the island does not ap- 
pear to have espoused collectively the cause of 


| either of the belligerent parties. (Thue. 2, 85.) 


The Cretan soldiers were held in great estima- 
tion as light troops and archers, and readily 
offered their services for hire to such states, 
whether Greek or Barbarian, as needed them. 
(Thuc. 7, 57.— Xen. Anab. 3, 3, 6.— Polyb. 
4,8. 5, 14.) In the time of Polybius, they 
had much degenerated from their ancient cha- 
racter ; for he charges them repeatedly with the 
grossest immorality and the most hateful vices. 
(Polyb. 4, 47. 53.—6, 46.) We know also with 
what severity they are reproved by St. Paul, in 
the words of one of their own poets, Epimenides, 
(Ep. Tit. 1.12.) Kojires del Pedorary nents Sela, 
yeortees aoyei—The Romans did not interfere 
with the affairs of Crete before the war with 
Antiochus, when Q. Fabius Labeo crossed over 
into the island from Asia Minor, under pretence 
of claiming certain Roman captives who were 
detained there. (Liv. 37, 60.) Several years 
after, the island was invaded by a Roman army 
commanded by |M. Antonius, under the pre- 
tence that the Cretans had secretly favored the 
cause of Mithridates: but Florus more candidly 
avows, that the desire of conquest was the real 
motive, which led to this attack, (3, 7.—Liw. 
Epit. 97.) The enterprise, however, having 
failed, the subjugation of the island was not 
effected till some years later, by Metellus, who, 
from his success, obtained the agnomen of Cre- 
ticus. (Liv. Epit. 99.—Appian, Exe. de Reb. 
Cret.—Flor. 3,7.) It then became annexed ta 
the Roman empire, and formed, together with 
Cyrenaica, one of its numerous provinces, being 
governed by the same proconsul. (Dio Cass. 
53, 12.—Strabo, 17. p. 1198.) Crete forms an 
irregular parallelogram, of which the western 
side faces Sicily, while the eastern looks towards 
Egypt; on the north it is washed by the Mare 
Creticum, and on the south by the Libyan sea, 
which intervenes between the island and the 
opposite coast of Cyrene. The whole circum- 
ference of Crete was estimated at 4,100 stadia, 
by Artemidorus; but Sosicrates, who wrote a. 
very accurate description of it, did not compute 
the periphery at less than 5,000 stadia, Hiero- 
nymus also, in reckoning the length alone at 
2,000 stadia, must have oe the number 
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given by Artemid. (Strabo, 10. p. 474) Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the extent of Crete from east 
to west is about 270 miles, and it is nearly 539 
in circuit. In breadth it no where exceeds 50 
miles. Strabo observes that the interior is very 
mountainous and woody, and intersected with 
fertile vallies. Mt. Ida, which surpasses all the 
other summits in elevation, rises in the centre 
of the island ; its base occupies a circumference 
of nearly 600 stadia. To the west it is con- 
nected with another chain, called Leuci, or the 
white mountains: and tothe east its prolongation 
forms the ridge anciently known by the name of 

Dicte. (475. 478.) The island contains no lakes, 
and the rivers are mostly mountain-torrents, 
which are dry during the summer season.—It 
has been remarked by several ancient writers, 
that Homer inone passage ascribes to Crete 100 
cities, (X. 2, 649.) and in another only 90, 
(Od. 19, 174.) a variation which has been ac- 
counted for on the supposition, that 10 of the 
Cretan cities were founded posterior to the siege 
of Troy; but notwithstanding this explanation, 
which Strabo adopts from Ephorus, it seems 
rather improbable that the poet should have paid 
less attention to historical accuracy in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey, where it was not so much 
required. The difficulty may be solved by as- 
suming, what has every appearance of being 
true, that the Odyssey was not the compo- 
sition of Homer, but the work of a later age. 
Others affirmed, that during the siege of Troy 
the 10 deficient cities had been destroyed by the 
enemies of Idomeneus. (Strabo, 10. p. 479.— 
Hoeck, Kreta, 2, 437.) The modern name of 
Grete is Candia. Chalk was produced in great 
abundance here, and was hence called Creta 
terra, or simply Creta. The vallies or sloping 
plains in modern Candia are very fertile. The 
greater portion of the land is not cultivated, but 
it might produce sugar-cane, excellent wine, 
and the best kinds of fruit ; the exports are salt, 
grain, oil, honey, silk, and wool. Crete abounds 
in wild fowl and different kinds of game. 
(Malte-Brun, 6, 166. Am. ed—Cramer’s dnc. 
Greece, 3, 356.) The best work on the history 
of ancient Crete is that of Hoeck, Kreta, 3 vols. 
8v0. Göttingen, 1823-29.] 

Crete, I. the wife of Minos. Apollod. 3, 1. 
——lIll. A daughter of Deucalio, 3, 3. 

Creruo, a son of Diocles engaged in the 
Trojan war on the side of Greece; slain with 
his brother Orsilochus, by Æneas. Hom. Il. 
5, 540. 

_ Creusa, I. a daughter of Creo, king of Co- 
rinth. As she was going to marry Jaso, who 
had divorced Medea, she put on a poisoned gar- 
ment, which immediately set her body on fire, 
and she expired in the most excruciating tor- 
ments. She had received this gown as a gift 
from Medea, who wished to take that revenge 
on the infidelity of Jaso. Some call her Glauce. 
Ovid, de Art. Am. 1, 335.11, A daughter 
of Priam, king of Troy, by Hecuba. She mar- 
ried Æneas, by whom she had some children, 
among which was Ascanius. When Troy was 
taken, she fled in the night with her husband ; 
but they were separated in the midst of the 
confusion, and Æneas could not recover her, 
nor hear whereshe was. Cybele saved her, and 
carried her to her temple, of which she became 
priestess ; wae to the relation of Virgil, 
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‘who makes Creusa appear to her husband in & 


vision, while he was seeking her in the tumult — 
of war. She predicted to Æneas the calamities, 
which attended him, the fame, which he should’ 
acquire, when he came to Italy, and his eonse- 
quent marriage with a princess of the country. 
Paus. 10, 16.—Virg. Ain. 2, 562, &c. 
III. A daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens 5 
mother of Janus by Apollo. 

Cruisis, [or Creusa, a town of Beotia, 
which Paus. (9, 32.) and Livy (36, 21.) term 
the harbor of Thespiz. Itwas on the confines 
of the Megarean territory, and a difficult and 
dangerous road led along the shore, thence to 
Ægosthenæ, a seaport belonging to the latter. 
Xen., on two occasions, describes the Lacedæ- 
monians as retreating from Bæotia by this route 
with great hazard and labor before the battle 
of Leuctra, when under the command of Cleom= 
brotus, and again subsequent to that bloody 
conflict. (Hist. Gr.5, 4, 17.—6, 4, 25.) Pause 
describes the navigation from the coast of the 
Peloponnesus to Creusa as dangerous, on ac- 
count of the many headlands, which it was ne- 
cessary to double, and also from the violence of 
the winds blowing from the mountains, (9, 32. 
— Strabo, 9. p. 405. 409.— Peto. 86.) The po- 
sition of Creusa seems to correspond with that 
of Livadostro, a well-frequented port, situated im 
a bay running inland towards the north, to 
which it gives its name. From Livadostro to 
Psato there is a path, which winds around the 
western shore of the bay, at the base of Mt. 
Cithero, and agrees very well with Xenopho’s 
description. Cramer’s Anc. Gr. 2, 202.] 

Crimisus, or Crrissus, I. a river on the 
western parts of Sicily near Segesta, where Ti- 
moleo defeated the Carthaginian forces. [It 
falls into the Hypsa. The god of the river was 
represented under the shape of a dog om the 
coins of the city of Segesta. It is supposed by 
Mannert to be the modern San Bartolomeo, but 
Cluver inclines in favor of the Belict. D’Anv. 
gives the modern name as Caltabedlotta.| The 
word in the various editions of Virgil is spelt 
Cremissus, Crimissus, Crimisus, Crimesus, Cri= 
nisus, Crimnisus. [The true reading is Cri- 
misus, or Crimissus. Heyne adopts the former, 
and alludes to both in Var. Lect. Compare the 
remarks of Cellarius, Not. Orb. Ant. 1, 794.]! 

II. Crimisus was a Trojan prince, who 
exposed his daughter on the sea, rather than: 
suffer her to be devoured by the sea-monster,, 
which Neptune sent to punish the infidelity of 
Laomedo: (see Laomedo.) The daughter 
came safe to the shores of Sicily. Crimisus: 
some time after went in quest of his daughter,. 
and was so disconsolate tor her loss, that the: 
gods changed him into a river in Sicily, and. 
granted to him the power of metamorphosing” 
himself into whatever shape he pleased. He 
made use of this privilege to seduce the neigh~ 
bouring nymphs. III. [A river of the Brutit 
in Magna Grecia, falling into the Sinus Teren- 
tinus north of Crotona, near Petilia; now the 
Fiumica. | 

_Crusrinus, I. a prætorian, who, though ori= 
ginally a slave in Egypt, was, after the acqui~ 
sition of riches, raised to the honors of Roman: 
knighthood by Domitian. Juv. 1, 26.——II. A. 
Stoic philosopher, as. remarkable for his loqua- 
city as for the foolish and tedious poem, which: 
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he wrote to explain the tenets of his own sect, 
to which Horace alludes in the last verses of 
Sat. 1, 1. [According to the Schol. he re- 
ceived the name of ’AgernAdyos from his lo- 
quacity.] 

Crispus, I. SALLUsTIUS, see Sallustius.— 
II. Virio, afamous orator. Quinti. 10, 1— 
JII. The second husband of Agrippina. IV. 
Flav. Jul. a son of the Great Constantine, 
made Cæsar by his father, and distinguished 
for valor and extensive knowledge. Fausta, 
his step-mother, wished to seduce him; and 
when he refused, she accused him before Con- 
stantine, who believed the crime, and caused 
his son to be poisoned, a. D. 326. 

Crissaus sinus, [an arm of the Sinus Co- 
rinthiacus, on the northern shore. It extends 
into the country of Phocis, and had at its head 
the town of Crissa, whence it took its name. 
Its modern name is the Gulf of Salona, from 
the modern city of Salona, the ancient Am- 
phissa, which was the chief town of the Locri 
Ozolz, and lay to the north-east of Delphi.] 

CrirHEts, a daughter of Melanippus, who 
became pregnant by an unknown person, and 
afterwards married Phemicis of Smyrna, and 
brought forth the poet Homer, according to 
Herod. in Vita. 

Cririas, one of the 30 tyrants set over 
Athens by the Spartans. He was eloquent and 
well-bred, but of dangerous principles, and 
cruelly persecuted his enemies, and put them 
to death. He was killed in a battle against 
those citizens, whom his oppression had banish- 
ed. He had been among the disciples of So- 
crates, and had written elegies and other com- 
positions, of which some fragments remain. 
Cic. de Orat. 2. 

Crito, I. one of the disciples of Socrates, 
who attended his learned preceptor in his last 
moments, and composed some dialogues now 
lost. Diog. II. A physician in the age of 
Artaxerxes Long. III. An historian of 
Naxus, who wrote an account of all which had 
happened during 8 particular years of his life. 
IV. A Macedonian historian, who wrote 
an account of Pallene, Persia, the foundation of 
Syracuse, the Gete, &c. 

Criroputus, I. a general of Phocis, at the 
battle of Thermopylæ, between Antiochus and 
the Romans. Paus. 10, 20.—~II. A phy- 
sician in the age of Philip, king of Macedonia. 
Plin. 7, 37. 

Critoravs, I. a citizen of Tegea in Arcadia, 
who, with 2 brothers, fought against the 2 
sons of Demostratus of Pheneus, to put an end 
to a long war between their respective nations. 
The brothers of Critolaus were both killed, and 
he alone remained to withstand his 3 bold an- 
tagonists. He conquered them; and when, 
at his return, his sister deplored the death of 
one of his antagonists, to whom she was be- 
trothed, he killed her in a fit of resentment. 
The offence deserved capital punishment; but 
he was pardoned, on account of the services 
which he had rendered his country. He was 
afterwards general of the Acheans, and it is 
said that he poisoned himself, because he had 
been conquered at Thermopyle by the Romans, 
Cic. N. D. 3.——II. A peripatetic philosopher 
of Athens, sent ambassador to Rome, &c. 140 
B.C, [See Carneades, He is said to have 
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maintained that the world is eternal.] Cic. de 
Orat. 2. : 

$ [Criu-meropron, a promontory of the Tau- 
ne Chersonese, and the most southern point of 
that peninsula. It is now called Karadjebou- 
roun, according to D’Anv., which signifies, 
in the Turkish language, Black-nose. Man- 
nert, however, makes the modern name to be 
Ajadag, or the Holy Mountain. The meaning 
of the ancient appellation is Ram’s front, Kgy 
Mérarroy, | 

Crivs, I. a soothsayer, son of Theocles. 
Paus. 3, 13. II. A river of Achaia, called 
after a giant of the same name; [north-east of 
ee ran into the sea near Ægira.] Paus. 

9 27. 
Crosyzt, [a people between Mt. Hæmus and 
the Danube, in Lower Meesia.] 

Crocopmopiuis, [I. a city of Egypt, south- 
east of the Lake Moris, and afterwards called 
Arsinoe. It derived its name from the croco- 
diles, which were fed and worshipped there. 
The Egyptians honored the crocodile, because 
it was consecrated to Typho, an evil genius, 
whom they dreaded and sought to appease by 
worshipping an animal, which was his symboli- 
calimage. This city has been succeeded. by 
the modern Fazoum, situate about a league to 
the north-east. See Arsinoe. II. A city of 
Egypt, in the Thebais. (Champodl.1, 192— 
Descr. de ? Egypt. Ant. 2, 24.) It is supposed 
to correspond to the modern Adribe. | 

Crocus, a beautiful youth enamoured of the 
nymph Smilax; changed into a flower of the 
same name, on account of the impatience of his 
love, and Smilax was metamorphosed into a 
yew-tree. Ovid, Met. 4, 283. 

Crassus, the fifth and last of the Mermnade, 
who reigned in Lydia, was son of Alyattes, and 
passed for the richest of mankind. He was the 
first who made the Greeks of Asia tributary to 
the Lydians. His court was the asylum of 
learning; and Æsop, the famous fable-writer, 
among others, lived under his patronage. In 
a conversation with Solo, Croesus wished to be 
thought the happiest of mankind ; but the phi- 
losopher apprised him of his mistake, and gave 
the preference to poverty and domestic virtue. 
Creesus undertook a war against Cyrus, the king 
of Persia, and marched to meet him with an 
army of 420,000 men, and 60,000 horse. After 
a reign of 14 years, he was defeated, B.c. 548, 
[see Thymbra;] his capital was besieged, and 
he fell into the conqueror’s hands, who ordered 
him to be burnt alive. The pile was already 
on fire, when Cyrus heard the conquered mo- 
narch 3 times exclaim, Solo! with lamentable 
energy. He asked him the reason of his ex- 
clamation, and Croesus repeated the conversa- 
tion which he had once had with Solo on hu- 
man happiness. Cyrus was moved at the re- 
cital; and at the recollection of the inconstancy 
of human affairs, he ordered Creesus to be taken 
from the burning pile, and he became one of his 
most intimate friends. [This part of the story 
appears to be decidedly false. It is not possible 
to conceive, that the Persians would employ 
fire, which to them was a sacred element, in 
the punishment of a criminal. (Bihr, ad Ctes. 
104. Pref. p. 44.) Creesus survived Cyrus, 
who in bis last moments recommended him to 
his son Cambyses, as one ae he might 
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place the most unlimited confidence. Camby- 
ses, however, treated him ill, and condemned 
him to death, a sentence from which he escaped. 
His subsequent history is unknown.] He is 
celebrated for the immensely rich presents, 
which he made to the temple of Delphi, from 
which he received an ob’cure and ambiguous 
oracle, which he interpreted in his favor, and 
which was fulfilled in the destruction of his 
empire. [The river Halys formed the eastern 
boundaries of the possession of Croesus. The 
words of the oracle were, Kgoizos "Arby daps, 
peydarny kon dartoe ‘IF Croesus cross, the 
Halys, he will put an end to a great empire.” 
He crossed in expectation of destroying the 
Persian power, but the kingdom alluded to proved 
to be his own. It isrelated of this monarch, also, 
that when Sardis was taken, his life was pre- 
served by his son, who until then had been 
dumb, but who, on seeing a soldier about to kill 
his father, suddenly exclaimed, “ Soldier, spare 
the king.” Herod. 1, 26, &c.—Plut. Solon. 8, 
24.—Justin, 1, 7. 

Crom, [or Cromnz, a town of Arcadia, in 
the district Cromitis, mentioned by Xen. asa 
place of some strength; thought by Sir W. Gell 
to correspond with Crano, 2 hours and 47 mi- 
nutes from Sinano, or Megalopolis, Stn. of the 
Morea, p. 99.] 

CrommYon and Cromy6n, [a small place in 
Corinthia, on the shore of the Saronic gulf, 
south of the Megarean frontier; celebrated in 
mythology as the haunt of a wild boar destroyed 
by Theseus. (Plut. Thes—Plat. Lach. 196.— 
Strabo, 8. p. 380.) Paus. says, it was named 
after Crommus, son of Neptune. From Thuc. 
(4, 44.) we learn that it was 120 stadia from 
Corinth. The little hamlet of Canetta, or Ki- 
netta, is generally thought to occupy the site of 
this ancient town. Chandler's Travels, 2, ch, 43. 
—Gell’s Itin. 209. } 

Cronta, a festival at Athens, in honor of Sa- 
turn, The Rhodians observed the same festival, 
and generally sacrificed to the god a condemned 
malefactor. 

Crorui, [a mountain of Egypt, between 
Elephantina and Syene. Between this moun- 
tain and another called Mophi, were the sources 
of the Nile, according to a foolish statement 
made to Herod. (2, 28.) by an Egyptian priest 
at Sais, | 

Crorona, [or Croto, now Cotrone, a power- 
ful city of Italy, in the Brutiorum ager, on the 
coast of the Sinus Tarentinus. Its foundation 
is ascribed to Myscellus, an Achæan leader, 
soon after Sybaris had been colonised by a party 
of the same nation, which was about 715 a.c. 
(Antioch, Syrac. ap. Strab, 6. p. 262.— Accord- 
ing to some traditions, however, the origin of 
Crotona was much more ancient, and said to 
derive its name from the hero Croto. (Ovid, 
Met. 15, 53—Heracl. Pont. Frag. p. 20.— 
Diod. S. 4,24.) The residence of Pythagoras 
and his most distinguished followers in this 
city, together with the overthrow of Sybaris, 
which it accomplished, the exploits of Milo and 
several other Crotoniate victors in the Olympic 
games, contributed in a high degree to raise its 
fame, Its climate also was proverbially excel- 
lent, and supposed to be particularly calculated 
for producing in its inhabitants the robust frame 
of body ae ensure success in those con- 
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tests. Hence it was commonly said, that the — 
| last wrestler of Crotona was the first of the 


other Greeks. (Strabo, 6. p. 262.) This city 
was also celebrated for its school of medicine, 
and was the birth-place of Democedes, who lo 

enjoyed the reputation of being the first physi- 
cian of Greece (Herod. 3, 131.) However bril- 
liant an epoch in the history of Crotona its 
triumph over Sybaris may appear, that event 
must be regarded also as the term of her great- 
ness and prosperity; for from this period it is 
said that luxury and the love of pleasure, the 
usual consequences of great opulence, soon obli- 
terated all the good effects produced by the wis- 
dom and morality of Pythagoras, and conspired 
to enervate that hardihood and vigor, for which 
the Crotoniate had hitherto been so peculiarly 
distinguished. (Polyb. Fr. 7, 1. 10, 1—Tim. 
ap. Athen. 12,4.) As a proof of the remarkable 
change, which took place in the warlike spirit 
of this people, it is said that, on their being 
subsequently engaged in hostilities with the 
Locrians, an army of 130,000 Crotoniate were 
routed by 10,000 of the enemy on the banks of 
the Sagras. Such was, indeed, the loss expe- 
rienced in this battle, that, according to Strabo, 
their city henceforth rapidly declined, and could 
no longer maintain the rank it had long held 
among the Italiot republics, (6. p. 261.) Ac- 
cording to Justin, it is true, (20, 2.) a much 
earlier date ought to be assigned to this event 5 
but the accounts, which Strabo has followed, 
evidently regarded it as subsequent to the fall of 
Sybaris, and probability rather favors such an ar- 
rangement in the order of events. ( Heyne de Civ. 
Gr. Prolus. 10. Opp. Acad. 2, 184.) Dionysius 
the elder, who was then aiming at the subver- 
sion of all the states of Magna Grecia, having 
surprised the citadel, gained possession of the 
town, which, however, he did not long retain. 
(Liv. 24, 3.) Crotona was finally enabled to 
assert its independence against his designs, as 
well as the attacks of the Brutii; and when 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy, it was stilla considerable 
city, extending on both banks of the Æsarus, 
and its walls embracing a circumference of 12 
miles. But the consequences of the war, which 
ensued with that king, proved so ruinons to its 
progperity, that above one half of its extent 
became deserted; the Æsarus, which flowed 
through the town, now ran at some distance 
from the inhabited part, which was again se- 
parated from the fortress by a vacant space. 
Such is the picture, which Livy draws of the 
state of this city after the battle of Cannæ, at 
which period almost all the Greek colonies 
abandoned the Roman cause. Crotona was 
then occupied by the Brutii, with the exception 
of the citadel, in which the chief mhabitants 
had taken refuge; these being unable to defend 
the place against a Carthaginian force, soon 
after surrendered, and were allowed to withdraw 
to Locri. (Lw. 24, 2.3.) Crotona eventually 
fell again into the hands of the Romans, a.v.c. 
560, anda colony was established here. Pliny 
merely speaks of it as an Oppidum, without 
adding a single remark respecting its impor- 
tance. It became a place of some consequence 
in the time of Belisarius, who made it, on ac- 
count of its position, a chief point in his opera- 
tions along the coast. (Procop. B. G. 3, 28. 4, 
26.) ‘Its harbor, however, does not seem to 
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have been any of the best, or well calculated | 


to afford protection against storms and winds. 
It was rather what Polyb. calls (10, 1.) a sum- 


mer-harbour. Cramer’s Ane. Italy, 2, 391—_ 


Mannert, 9,2, 210.] 

© CroronrArs, the inhabitants of Crotona— 
Cic. de Inv. 2, 1. 

: CroronrAtis, a part of Italy, of which Cro- 
tona was the capital. Thuc.7, 35. 

Crusrumerium, [or CrusrumYum, a town 
of the Sabines; in the vicinity of Fiden, and, 
like Fidenæ, founded by a colony from Alba. 
- (Dionys. H. 2,53.) Its great antiquity is also 
attested by Virgil, (Æn. 7, 629.) and by Sil. 
Ital. (8, 367.) From Pliny we learn that the 
Crustumini were vanquished by Romulus, 
and that a settlement was formed in their terri- 
tory, (3, 5.). The fertility of their land is ex- 
tolled by more than one writer. (1, 11.—Cie. 
Orat. pro Flacc.) Their city, however, was not 
finally conquered till the reign of the elder Tar- 
quin, (Liv. 1, 38.) It is plain, from the ac- 
count of Dionysius, (2, 53.) that Crustumerium 
was situated near the Tiber, and somewhat 
higher up than Fidenz ; since the Fidenates are 
represented as intercepting supplies of corn, sent 
down to Rome from the former city by the Ti- 
ber during a time of scarcity. (Pliny, 3, 5.) 
The name of Crustumini Colles appears to have 
been given to that ridge, of which the Mons 
Sacer formed a part; since Varro, speaking of 
the secession of the Roman people to that hill, 
terms it secessio Crustumerina. (L.L. 3, 1.) 
The tribe called Crustimina evidently derived 
its name from this ancient city. (Liv. 42, 34.) 
The ruins of Crustumerium are said to exist in 
a place now called Marcighano Vecchio. Vulp. 
Vet. Lat. 18, 17.—Cramer’s Ance. Italy, 1,303,] 

Crustumium, Crustunus, and CRUSTURNE- 
nYvus, [a river of Umbria in Italy, rising in the 
Apennines, and falling into the sea below Ari- 
minum; now the Conca.| Lucan. 2, 406. 

Cryprta, a passage through Mt. Pausilypus: 
see Pausilypus. 

Crenos, [a harbor of Chersonesus Taurica, 
on the western coast ; to the east of the modern 
Achtiar, according to Mannert. ] ‘i 

Cresas, [a Greek historian and physician 
of Cnidus, who flourished in the time of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemo. (Swid.—Xen. Anab. 1,8, 27.— 
Diod. S. 1,32.) He was of the family of the 
Asclepiades, who possessed the art of healing 
as a patrimony, inherited from their great pro- 
genitor Aisculapius. (Galen, 5, 652, ed. Bas.) 
He assisted at the battle of Cunaxa, 8.c. 401, 
but it is not precisely known whether he was in 
the army of Cyrus, or in that of Artaxerxes, 
He merely states that he healed the wound re- 
ceived by the latter during the conflict. In 
speaking, however, of the death of Clearchus 
the Gr. commander, which took place a short 
time after the battle, he informs us, that he was 
then the physician of Parysatis, the mother of 
Artaxerxes, which would render it very probable 
that he was from the first in the suite of the 
king, and not in that of his brother. (Bähr, 
ad Ctes. p.16. Proleg.) He passed, after this, 
17 years at the court of Persia. Ctesias com- 
posed a History of Assyria and Persia, en- 
titled Degrixè, in 23 books, written in the Ionic 
dialect, ‘In writing this, he obtained great as- 


sistance as well from the oral communications | 
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of men, as from the archives of the empire, to 
which he states that he had access, and where 
appear to have been deposited those royal docu- 
ments which Diod. S. calls Barrai ALIA 
These annals contained rather the history of 
the court and monarchs of Persia, than that of 
the state itself. What we possess at present of 
the history of Ctesias, induces the belief, that 
it was precisely in this circle of events that the 
work of Ctesias just mentioned was principally 
taken up. It is by means of quotations given 
by Athen., and more particularly by Plut., 
that we are made acquainted with some frag- 
ments of the first 6 books, which turned en- 
tirely on the history of Assyria. We have an 
extract, in rather more complete order, from 
the 17 books which immediately follow: Pho- 
tius has placed it in his Bibliotheca. Ctesias 
wrote also a history of India, (’Ivdx2,) in one 
book, from which Photius has also copied an 
extract.—On many points Ctesias is in contra- 
diction with Herod., whom he accuses of deal- 
ing in fable, and also with Xenopho. He has 
been charged, in his turn, with being, on 
many occasions, negligent of the truth. What 
has principally injured the reputation of Cte- 
sias is, that his system of chronology is more 
difficult to be reconciled with that of the Scrip- 
tures than the system of Herod. It must be 
observed, however, that among the ancient 
writers, Plut. is the only one, who shews little 
respect for Ctesias. Whereas Dions, H., Diod. 
S., Strabo, Pliny, and even Xen. himself, his 
contemporary, cite him with praise, or at least 
without contradicting him, It may reasonably 
be asked, moreover, which of the two ought to 
have been better acquainted with the subject, 
of which they treat,—Herod. or Ctesias ?— 
Herodotus, who speaks only of the affairs of 
Persia, on the testimony of others, and who 
wrote at a period, when the Greeks had as yet 
but little intercourse with Persia, and only 
knew her by the evil, which they had inflicted ; 
or Ctesias, who had passed many years at 
Susa, where he enjoyed so high a reputation, 
as to be charged with the management of some 
important negotiations? (Gedoyn, Mem. de 
l Acad, des Inscr, &e, 14, 247.) What has just 
been said, however, refers merely to the work 
of Ctesias on Persia. His history of India is 
crowded with fables. Heeren, (Ideen, 1,323.) 
seeks to justify Ctesias, on the ground that he 
details merely those of the mythi of India, 
which were in the mouths of the vulgar in Per- 
sia, Cuvier also observes, that Ctesias has by 
no means imagined the fantastic animals, of 
which he speaks, but that he has fallen into the 
mistake of ascribing an actual existence to the 
hieroglyphic figures, remarked at the present 
day among the ruins of Persepolis. We there 
find, for example, the martichora, that fabulous 
animal which was the symbol or hieroglyphic 
of royal power. Many other fables are to be 
explained by the ignorance of the laws of nature, 
which was so great among the ancients.—The 
fragments of Ctesias are to be found in various 
editions of Herod., at the end. A separate ed. 
was given by Lion, 1825, 8vo, Gotting., Bihr, 
1824, 8vo. Francof. ; the last decidedly the best, 
The editor has not contented himself with giving 
an accurate text, corrected by the aid of MSS, 
but in his commentary he ary the text, with 
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reference to history, geography, and natural 
history, and seeks also to justify Ctesias against 
‘most of the charges alleged to his discredit. 
(Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr. 2,176, 7, 436.) If, An 
Ephesian, who also wrote on Persian affairs. 

_(Fossius, de Hist. Gr. 3. p. 349,.)——III. An 
artist, mentioned by Pliny (34, 29.) as having 
flourished, along with other carvers in silver, 
after the time of Myro.—lIV. A spendthrift 
and debauched person. Some verses of the 
comic poets Anaxilas and Phileterus against 
him are preserved in Athen. 10, 10.] 

Crrsifus, [a native of Ascra, and contem- 
porary of Archimedes, who flourished during the 
reigns of Ptol. 2d and Ptol. 3d, or between 260 
and 240 z.c. He was the son of a barber, and 
for some time exercised at Alexandria the call- 
ing of his parent. His mechanical genius, how- 
ever, soon caused him to emerge from obscurity, 
and he became known as the inventor of seve- 
ral very ingenious contrivances for raising wa- 
ter, &c. The invention of clepsydre, or water- 
clocks, is also ascribed to him. (Vitr. 9, 9.) 
He wrote a work on Hydraulic machines, now 
lost. Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr.3, 363.] 

Cresipuo, I. an Athenian, who advised his 
fellow-citizens publicly to present Demosthenes 
with a golden crown for his probity and virtue. 
This was opposed by the orator Auschines, the 
rival of Demosth., who accused Ctesipho of 
seditious views. Demosth. undertook the de- 
fence of his friend in a celebrated Oration, still 
extant, and A®schines was banished. II. A 
Greek architect, who made the plan of Diana’s 
temple at Ephesus: III. An elegiac poet, 
whom king Attalus set over his possessions in 
f®olia. Athen. 13. IV. A Greek historian, 
who wrote a history of Bæotia, besides a treatise 
on trees and plants, Plut. Thes. V. [A 
city of Parthia, situate on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, opposite to, and distant 3 miles from, 
Seleucia. It was founded by Vardanes, fortified by 
Pacorus, and became the metropolis of the whole 
Parthian empire. It was at first an inconsider- 
able village, but the camp of the Parthian mo- 
narchs, being frequently pitched in its vicinity, 
caused it gradually to become a large city. In 
A. D. 165, it was taken by the Romans, and 33 
years after, by the emperor Severus, (Dio 
Cass. 75, 9.—Spartian, 16.— Herodian, 3, 30.) 
Notwithstanding, however, its losses, it suc- 
ceeded to Babylon and Seleucia, as one of the 
great capitals of the east. In the time of Julian, 
Ctesipho was a great and flourishing city; and 
Coche, as the only remaining part of Seleucia 
was called, was merely its suburb. To these 
two has been assigned the modern epithet of 
Al Modain, or “ the cities.’ They are now both 
in ruins. Ctesipho never recovered its sack by 
the Saracens, a.n. 637. This place was the winter 
residence of the Parthian and Persian monarchs. 
In summer they dwelt at Ecbatana in Media. 
Strabo,16.p.743,.—Phin.6,26.— Mannert, 5,406. ] 

Crxsippus, I. a son of Chabrias. After his 
father’s death he was received into the house of 
Phocio, the friend of Chabrias. Phocio at- 
tempted in vain to correct his natural foibles 
and extravagances. Plut. Phoc. IJ. A man 
who wrote a history of Scythia, III. One 
of the descendants of Hercules. 

Crimiine, the youngest daughter of Laertes, 
by Anticlea, i 15, 334, 
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CurXro, a town of the Allobroges in Gaul, - 
called afterwards Gratianopolis, now Grenoble. 
Cic. Ep. + 

Cuma and Cums, [I. one of the oldest and 
most powerful states of Æolia, in Asia Minor. 
It lay north-east of Phocea, and gave birth to 
Hesiod and Ephorus. (Strabo, 13. p. 622.) 
The inhabitants bore the character of stupidity ; 
and among other anecdotes related of them, it 
is said, that for 300 years they laid no duty on 
merchandise imported and exported. Their 
neighbours said that they only then discovered, 
that their city was a maritime one. This little 
story, however, seems, on the contrary, very 
much to their credit, and argues a liberal spirit. 
The name of the city is said to have been de- 
rived from the Amazo Cyme, and so the name 
should properly be writtenin Latin. In Greek, 
it is Kin. It was afterwards called Phriconis, 
(see Phriconis,) and is now termed Nemourt. 
(Mannert, 6, 3, 387.) II. A city of Campania 
in Italy, north-west of Neapolis. It was placed 
on a rocky hill washed by the sea; and the 
same name is still attached to the ruins, which 
lie scattered around its base. Whatever doubt 
may have been thrown on the pretensions of 
many other Italian towns to a Greek origin, 
those of Cumæ seem to stand on grounds too 
firm and indisputable to be called in question, 
It is agreed by all ancient writers, who have 
adverted to this city, that it was founded at a 
very early period by some Greeks of Eubea, 
under the conduct of Hippocles of Cuma, and 
Megasthenes of Chalcis. (Strabo, 5. p. 243.) 
Thuc. terms it a Chalcidice city, in the land of 
the Opici; so also Livy, (8, 22.—Dionys. H. 7. 
—Hyper. Cum. ap. Paus. 10, 12.—Vell. Paterc. 
1, 4.) Scymnus of Chios, in his Periplus, says 
it was founded by the Chalcidians, after which _ 
some Æolians of Cuma in Asia Minor, came 
and settled there. It is true that Steph. B. is 
the only author, who has mentioned Cume in 
Eubeea; but the admission of the existence of 
such a town would remove many difficulties with 
regard to the foundation of the Italian Cume. 
(French Strabo, 2, 252.) The Latin poets, 
with Virgil at their head, all distinguish Cume 
by the title of the Euboic city. (din. 6, 2.— 
Owd, Met. 14, 154.—Lucan, 5, 195.—Mar- 
tial, 9, 30.—Statius, Silv. 4, 3.)—The period, 
at which Cumæ was founded, is stated in the 
chronology of Eusebius to have been about 1050 
B.C., i.e. a few years before the great migration of 
the Ionians into Asia Minor. (Scal. in Euseb. 
Chron. Prideaux, Not. ad Marm. Oxon. 146.) 
We have also the authority of Strabo for con- 
sidering it as the most ancient of all the Grecian 
colonies both of Italy and Sicily, (5, p. 243.) 
The colonisation of Cume at this early period 
is a remarkable event, as shewing the progress 
already made by the Greeks in the art of navi- 
gation, and proving also that they were then well 
acquainted with Italy. (Müller, Etrusker, 1, 167.) 
Hence Blum is of opinion that to an early inter- 
course between Rome and Cume, by means of 
commercial operations, is to be ascribed the 
Æolic character, which so clearly develops itself 
in the forms of the most ancient Latin. (Hin- 
leitung in Roms alte Geschichte, p. 89.) Strabo 
also informs us, that from its commencement 
the state of the colony was most flourishing. 
| The fertility of the surrounding country, and 
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the excellent harbors which the coast afforded, 
soon rendered it one of the most powerful cities 
of southern Italy, and enabled it to form settle- 
ments along the coast, and send out colonies as 
far as Sicily. Before the Etrurians extended 
their dominions to the south, Cume had no 
enemy to encounter; but that powerful nation 
meditating, as it should seem, the entire subju- 
gation of Italy, began to view with jealousy the 
prosperity and aggrandisement of this maritime 
town; and the more so as from being pressed 
and threatened on the side of the Alps by the 
Gauls, they naturally thought to strengthen and 
extend themselves to the south. Having there- 
fore raised among their dependants a numerous 
army, as we learn from Dionys. (7, 7.) of Umbri, 
Daunii, and other barbarians, they advanced 
against Cume in the 64th Olymp. or the 228th 
year of the foundation of Rome, and the 9th 
year ofthe reign of Tar. Superbus, and encamped 
before that city. Such was the conduct, how- 
ever, and good fortune of the Cumzans, that 
they successfully resisted all their attacks, and 
finally, by defeating this multitude, forced them 
to raise the siege. About 20 years after, they 
had another opportunity of meeting their ene- 
mies, the Etruscans, in the field. Aricia being 
threatened by a division of the army of Por- 
senna, then retiring from Rome, sought the aid 
of Cumæ; and Aristodemus, who had greatly 
signalised himself in the preceding war, was 
sent with a chosen force to the aid of the Latins. 
He had the good fortnne to defeat the enemy, 
and slay their general, Aruns, the son of Por- 
senna. This brilliant success awakened the 
ambition of the Cumzan leader, who could 
not resist the prospect thus opened to his 
view; he determined to overthrow the go- 
vernment of his country, which was at that 
time aristocratical, similar to that of Chalcis, 
the mother city, and to place himself at its head. 
The army which he commanded, enabled him 
but too well to carry his designs into execution ; 
and for 15 years he continued the pest and 
scourge of his country, thenceforth becoming as 
distinguished for his cruelty and tyranny as 
he had previously been for his bravery and 
patriotism. His vices obtained him the sur- 
name of Mzazxés. Atlength oppression roused 
the Cumzans to resistance, and a party of 
exiles having secretly obtained admission into 
the city, surprised him in his palace, and slew 
him with all his family. Not long before this 
event, Cumæ had witnessed the death of another 
tyrant, the exiled Tarquin, a. u. c. 259, who 
had retired thither after many fruitless at- 
tempts to recover his lost dominions. (Liv. 
2, 21.) The Roman historian here quoted 
mentions that Aristodemus, as Tarquin’s heir, 
detained 7 Roman vessels, which were sent to 
Cumz to purchase corn during a time of scarcity. 
All which relates to Aristodemus, is stated at 
length in Dionys. (7, 7.— Compare Diod. S. Fr. 
7.— Suid. v. ’Agirrdònyos.) The Cumæans had 
scarce freed themselves from the heavy yoke of 
their oppressor, when they were threatened with 
another formidable attack on the part of the 
Etrurians, who doubtless thought, that, weak- 
ened by civil dissensions, they would be scarce 
able to make head against them. Had Cumæ 
been left to its own resources, it must have 
yielded to the powerful armament now brought 
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against it. But it found in Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuse, and one of the most powerful princes of 
his time, a generous and ready ally. The Sici- 
lian fleet having joined the galleys of Cuma, 
encountered the Etrurian ships near that city, 
and, after an obstinate engagement, gained a 
complete victory; which humbled the pride of 
Etruria, and greatly weakened her maritime 
power. It is of this victory that Pindar makes 
mention. Pyth. 1,137. This event seems to 
have secured to the Cumeans a state of peace 
and tranquillity for many years, during which 
time, however, a love of ease and luxury was 
created, which, at a later period, rendered them 
incapable of resisting the attacks of their more 
enterprising neighbours, the Samnites, who had 
already made themselves masters of Capua. 
Cumæ at length fell into their hands also, a.u.c. 
336, and experienced every sort of insult and 
contumely from the victorious enemy. (S/rabo, 
5. p. 243.— Liv. 4, 44.—Dionys. H. Exc. Leg.) 
From this time it dwindled into a state of com- 
parative insignificance, though it still retained 
several traces of its Grecian origin. When Cam- 
pania placed itself under the protection of Rome, 
Cume followed the example of that province, 
and obtained soon after the privileges of a mu- 
nicipal city. (Liv. 8, 14. 23, 31.) In the 2d 
Punic war it was attacked by Hannibal, but by 
the exertions of Tib. S. Gracchns it was vigo- 
rously and successfully defended. (Liv. 23, 37.) 
This city became a Roman colony under the 
reign of Augustus, but owing to the superior 
attractions of Baiæ and Neapolis, it did not 
attain to any degree of prosperity, and in Ju- 
venal’s time, it appears to have been nearly de- 
serted, (Sat. 3, 1.) But Cumæ was, perhaps, 
still more indebted for its celebrity to the oracular 
sibyl, who, from the earliest ages, was supposed 
to have made her abode in the Cumzan cave, 
whence she delivered her prophetic lore. Every 
one is acquainted with the splendid fictions of 
Virgil relative to this sibyl, but it is not so gene- 
rally known that the noble fabric of the poet 
was raised on a real foundation. The temple 
of Apollo, or, as it was more generally called, 
the cavern of the sibyl, actually existed ; it 
consisted of one vast chamber, hewn out of the 
solid rock ; but was almost entirely destroyed in 
a siege, which the fortress of Cuma, then in 
the possession of the Goths, maintained against 
Narses; that general, by undermining the ca- 
vern, caused the citadel to sink into the hollow, 
and thus involved the whole in one common 
ruin. (Agath. Hist. Goth. 1.) There is also a 
description of this cave in Justin Martyr, Orat. 
Paran—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 148.] 

Cunaxa, a place of Babylonia, 500 stadia 
from Babylo, famous for a battle fought there 
between Artaxerxes and his brother Cyrus the 
younger, B.C. 401: [see Cyrus.] Plut. Artax. 
—Ctesias. 

Cunzvs. [See Lusitania. ] 

Curivo, a celebrated deity among the an- 
cients, god of love, and love itself. ‘There are 
different traditions concerning his parents. Cic. 
mentions 3 Cupids: one, son of Mercury and 
Diana; another, son of Mercury and Venus; 
and the 3d, of Mars and Venus. Plato men- 
tions two. Hesiod, the most ancient theogonist, 
speaks only of one, who, as he says, was pro- 
duced at the same time as ane and the Earth. 
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There are, according to the more received opi- 
nions, two Cupids, one of whom is a lively, 
ingenious youth, son of Jupiter and Venus ; 
whilst the other, son of Nox and Erebus, is dis- 
tinguished by his debauchery and riotous dispo- 
sition. Cupid is represented as a winged infant, 
naked, armed with a bew, and quiver full of 
arrows. On gems, and all other pieces of an- 
tiquity, he is represented as amusing himself 
with some childish diversion. Sometimes he 
appears driving a hoop, throwing a quoit, play- 
ing with a nymph, catching a butterfly, or trying 
to burn with a torch; at other times he plays 
on a horn before his mother, or closely embraces 
a swan, or with one foot raised in the air, he, 
in a musing posture, seems to meditate some 
trick. Sometimes, like a conqueror, he marches 
triumphantly with a helmet on his head, spear 
on his shoulder, and buckler on his arm, inti- 
mating, that even Mars himself owns the supe- 
tiority of love. His power was generally known 
by his riding on the back of a lion, or dolphin, 
or breaking to pieces the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
[ Winckelmann, Werke, 2, 746. 7, 386. 463. 
5, 572. 6, 2. 152.] Among the ancients he was 
worshipped with the same solemnity as his 
mother Venus; and as his influence was ex- 
tended over the heavens, sea, aud earth, and 
even the empire of the dead, his divinity was 
universally acknowledged, and vows, prayers, 
and sacrifices, were daily offered to him, Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the union of Cupid 
with Chaos gave birth to men, and all the ani- 
mals which inhabit the earth, and even the gods 
themselves were the offspring of love before the 
foundation of the world. Cupid, like the rest 
of the gods, assumed different shapes; and we 
find him in the Æneid putting on, at the request 
of his mother, the form of Ascanius, and going 
to Dido’s court, where he inspired the queen 
with love, Virg. Zin. 1, 693, &e.— Cic. N. D.3. 
— Ovid, Met. 1, Fab. 10.— Oppian, Hal. 4, 
Cyn. 2—Bio, Idyll. 3, &e. 

Curiennivs, a friend of Augustus, who made 
himself ridiculous for the nicety and effeminacy 
of his dress. Horat. Sat.1,2,36. [Compare the 
remark of the Schol. ad doc. as cited by Hein- 
dorff; “Caius Cupiennius Libo, Cumanus, Au- 
gusti familiaritate clarus, corporis swi diligen- 
tissimus, sectator matronarum concubitus.” | 

Cures, [a town of the Sabines, to the north 
of Eretum, celebrated as having communicated 
the name of Quirites to the Romans, (Strabo, 5. 
p. 228.— Varro, L, L. 5.— Festus, v. Quirites.— 
Plin. 3, 12.) and distinguished also as having 
given birth to Numa Pompilius, (Virg. Ain. 
6, 811. 8,637.) A fabulous account of the 
origin of this city is given by Dionys. (2, 48.) 
Whether it was founded by the Aborigines or 
the Pelasgi, there can be little doubt of its anti- 
quity; and though we find the disparaging 
epithet of parvi attached to it by Virgil in the 
first of the above quoted passages, and by Ovid, 
(Fast. 2, 135.) we may be assured that a popu- 
lous and powerful city could alone have com- 
pelled Rome, even at that early period of its 
existence, to sue for peace, and accept it on such 
conditions, Of the fact we are assured by 
Strabo, who contrasts its former state with its 
subsequent insignificance, (5. p. 228.— Dionys. 
H. 2,36.) Antiquaries are divided as to the 
‘site occupied ZA ka ancient Cures, Claver 
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places it at: Vescovo di Sabina, (Ital. Ant.1, 675) 
about 25 miles from Rome; the Abbé Chaupy 
at Monte Maggiore on the Via Saleria, and 20 
miles from that city. (Dec. de la Maison d Hor 
3, 576.) The opinion of Holstenius ought, how- _ 
ever, to be preferred; he fixes it at Corese, & 
little town on a river of the same name, which — 
bears an evident similarity to that of the ancient ~ 
city, and where, according to the same accurate _ 
observer, many remains were still visible when 
he examined the spot. Adnot.ad Steph. B. 106. 
—D’ An. Geogr. Anc. 1, 195.—Cramer’s Ancs 
Italy, 1 310.) À 

CurEres, [an ancient people, who would 
seem to have been a branch of the Leleges, and 
to have settled at an early period in the island 
of Crete. (Euseb. Chron. 1. p. 14.—Mannert, 
8, 21.) Being piratical in their habits, we find 
them, in process of time, occupying many of © 
the islands of the Archipelago, and establish« 
ing themselves also along the .coasts of Acar- 
nania and Ætolia. It is from them that the 
latter country first received the name of Cu- 
retis. (Strabo, 10. p. 465.— Schol. Pind. OL 3.) 
Strabo derives the name from Ksvg&, tonsura, 
from the circumstance of their cutting off the 
hair in front, to prevent the enemy from taking 
hold. (See Abantes.) Others deduce their name 
from the town of Curium in Ætolia, in the vi- 
cinity of Pleuro. Ritter, however, finds in the 
name Curetes, the key-word of his system, 
(Kor,) which traces everything to an early wor- 
ship of the Sun and other heavenly bodies ; 


just as he deduces the name Oreta from Cor-eta. 


(Vorhalle, p. 410.)—The name Curetes is also 
applied, in a religious sense, to a class of priests 
in the island of Crete, who would seem, how- 
ever, to be identical with the early inhabitants 
already spoken of. To them was confided by 
Rhea the care of Jupiter’s infancy, and, to pre- 
vent his being discovered by his father Saturn, 
they invented a species of Pyrrhic dance, and 
drowned the cries of the infant deity by the 
clashing of their arms and cymbals. Some 
writers among the ancients pretended, that the 
Dactyli were the progenitors of the Curetes, and 
that Phrygia had been the cradle of their races 
Others maintained that Minos brought them 
with:him into Crete. (Ephorus, ap. Diod. S. 
5,64.) The president de Brosses, in order to 
clear up this obscure point, advances the opinion, 
that the Curetes were the ancient priesthood of 
that part of Europe which lies in the vicinity of 
Asia, and resembled the Druids among the 
Celts, and the Salii among the Sabines, as well 
as the sorcerers and jugglers of Lapland, Ni- 
gritia, &c. Hence, he infers, that it would be 
idle to seek for their native country, since we 
find this class of priests everywhere existing, 
where popular belief was based on gross supers 
stition, The most celebrated college of these 
jugglers would be in Crete. (Hist. de la Re- 
publ, Rom. de Salluste Retabhé, 2, 564.) But 
whoever they may have been, one thing is cer- 
tain, that the Curetes exerted themselves suc 
cessfully to civilise the rude inhabitants of Crete. 
(Serv. ad Virg. Ain. 3, 131.—“ Curetes primi 
cultores Crete esse dicuntur.”) They taught 
them to keep flocks and herds, raise bees, work 
metals, They made them acquainted also with 
some of the leading principles of astronomy. 
(Theon ad Arat. 1,35.) To the Curetes, too, 
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| must no doubt be attributed what is said of Me- 
lisseus, the first king of Crete, that he was the 
first to sacrifice to the gods, introduce new rites 


and sacred processions unknown before his time; | 


and that his daughter Melissa was the first 
priestess of the Mother of the Gods. (Lactant. 


D. I.1, 22,19.) Melisseus, whose daughters | 


Amalthea and Melissa nourished the infant Ju- 
piter with milk and honey, was of necessity con- 
temporaneous with the Curetes, and may be 
regarded without doubt as one of them. Ina 
word, so well grounded a reputation did the 
| Quretes leave behind them, that, in process of 
time, it became customary in Crete, when an 
inhabitant of the island had rendered himself 
` conspicuous by talent or acquirements, to call 
him, as is proved by the example of Epimenides, 
a new Curete, or simply a Curete. (Plut. Solo. 
84.—Diog. L. 1, 114.) The title of Tayeveis, 
or © children of the earth,” also given to the 
 Guretes, (Diod. S. 5, 65.) and likewise that of 

t Companions of Rhea,” (Strabo, 10. p. 465.) 
suffice to prove that they worshipped this divi- 
nity. The founders of Cnossus, they raised in 
that city atemple, and consecrated a grove, unto 
the Mother of the Gods. Diod. S.5,66.—Synced?. 
Chron.125.— Sainte-Croix, Myst. du Pag.1,71.] 
í Cures, I. a name given to Crete, as being 
the residence of the Curetes. (Ovid, Met. 8, 
136.) ——II., [The earlier name of Ætolia : see 
Curetes. | 
© Curia, I. a division of the Roman tribes. 
Romulus originally divided the people into 3 
Over 
each Curia was appointed a priest, who offi- 
ciated at the sacrifices of his respective assem- 
bly. The sacrifices were called Curionia, and 
the priest Curio. He was to be above the age 
of 50. His morals were to be pure and unex- 
ceptionable, and his body free from all defects. 
The Curiones were elected by their respective 
Curie, and above them was a superior priest 
called Curio maximus, chosen by all the Curie 
in a public assembly—The word Curia was 
also applied to public edifices among the Ro- 
mans. These were generally of 2 sorts, divine 
and civil. In the former were held the assem- 
plies of the priests, and every religious order, 
for the regulation of religious sacrifices and 
ceremonies. The other was appointed for the 
senate, where they assembled for the dispatch 
of public business. The Curia was solemnly 
consecrated by the augurs, before a lawful as- 
` sembly could be convened there. There were 3 
at Romé, which more particularly claim our 
attention: Curia Hostifia, built by king Tullus 
Hostilius; Curia Pompeii, where Jul. Cæsar 
was murdered; and Curia Augusti, the palace 
and court of the emperor Augustus. II. A 
town of the Rheeti, now Coire, the capital of 
the Grisons. 

Curia Lex, de Comitiis, was enacted by M. 
Curius Dentatus, the tribune- It forbade the 
convening of the Comitia, for the election of 
[plebeian | magistrates, without a previous per- 
mission from the senate. 

Curas. See Curium. 

Curr, a family of Alba, carried to Rome 
by Tullus Hostilius, and entered among the 
patricians. The 3 Curiatii, who engaged the 
Horatii, and lost the victory, were of this family. 
Flor, 1, 3—Dionys, H. 3-—Lav, 1, 24, 
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Q. Curo, I. an excellent orator, who called 
Cæsar in full senate, Omnium mulierum virum; 
et omnium virorum mulierem, Tacit. Ann. 21, 
7 — Suet. Ces. 49.— Cic. Brut. II. His son, 
C. Scribonius, was tribune of the people, and 
an intimate friend of Cæsar. He saved Caesar’s 
life, as he returned from the senate-house, after 
the debates concerning the punishments, which 
ought to be inflicted on the adherents of Cati- 
line. He killed himself in Africa. Flor. 4, 2. 
—Plut. Pomp. et Ces. 49.—Val, Max. 9, 1.— 
Lucan, 268. 

Curtosoria=, [a people of Gallia Celtica, 
in Armorica, north-west ofthe Redones. Ces. 
B. G. 2, 34.3, 11.] 

Curium, [I. a town of Cyprus, on the south- 
ern coast, or rather, according to the ancients, 
at the commencement of the western coast, at 
a small distance from which, to the south-east, 
there is a cape, which bears the name of Curias. 
The town is supposed by D’Anville to answer 
to the modern. Piscopia. The promontory is 
now called Capo delle Gatte. Herod. 5, 113, 
II. An ancient town of Autolia, near Pleuro, 
whence some imagine the Curetes obtained 
their name. Mannert, 8, 101.] 

Curis Denrarus, Marcus Annius, a Ro- 
man, celebrated for his fortitude and frugality. 
He was 3 times consul, and was twice honored 
with a triumph. He obtained decisive victo- 
ries over the Samnites, Sabines, and Lucanians, 
and defeated Pyrrhus near Tarentum. The 
ambassadors of the Samnites visited his cot- 
tage, while he was boiling some vegetables 
in an earthen pot, and they attempted to bribe 
him by the offer of large presents. He refused 
their offers with contempt, and said, I prefer 
my earthen pots to all your vessels of gold and 
silver, and it is my wish to command those 
who are in possession of money, while I am 
deprived of it, and live in poverty. Plut. Cat. 
Cens.— Horat. Od. 1, 12, 41.—Flor. 1, 15. 

CurrYa, a patrician family, which migrated 
with Tatius to Rome. 

M. Currtřus, a Roman youth who devoted 
himself to the gods Manes for the safety of his 
country, about 360 years B.C. A wide gap, 
called afterwards Curtius lucus, had suddenly 
opened in the forum, and the oracle had said 
that it never would close before Rome threw 
into it whatever it had most precious. [Cur- 
tius, on hearing the answer, demanded of his 
countrymen whether they possessed any thing 
so valuable as their arms and courage. They 
yielded a silent assent to the question put to 
them by the heroic youth; on which, having 
arrayed himself in full armour, and mounted 
his horse, he plunged into the chasm, and the 
people threw after him flowers and fruit, Val. 
Max. (5, 2.) states that the earth closed imme- 
diately over him. From the account of Livy, 
however, (7, 6.) and the words of Festus (45. 
Scal.) it would seem that a lake, called Curtius 
lacus, afterwards occupied the spot. | I Q. 
Rufus: see Quintus.——III. Nicias, a gram- 
marian intimate with Pompey, &c. Suet. de Gr. 
——IV. Montanus, an orator and poet under 
Vespasian. Tacit. Ann. 4——V. Atticus, a 
Roman knight, who accompanied Tiberius in 
his retreat into Campania. Tacit. Ann. 4.—— 
VI. Lacus, the gulf, into which Curtius leaped: 
see M, Curtius——VIL Poe a stream which 
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conveyed water to Rome from the distance of | 


40 miles, by an aqueduct so elevated as to be 
distributed through all the hills of the city. 
Plin. 36, 15. 

CurULIs Mactsrrarvs, [Roman magistrates 
who had the privilege of using the sella curulis, 
or chair of state. This was anciently made of 
ivory, or at least adorned with it. The magis- 
trates, who enjoyed this privilege, were the dic- 
tator, consuls, pretors, censors, and curule 
ædiles. They sat on this chair in their tribu- 
nals on all solemn occasions. Those com- 
manders who triumphed, had it with them in 
their chariot., Persons, whose ancestors, or 
themselves, had borne any curule office, were 
called nobiles, and had the jus imaginum. They 
who were the first of the family which had 
raised themselves to any curule office, were 
called homines novi, new men, or upstarts. ] 

Cussa, [or Cossa1, a nation occupying the 
southern declivity of the mountains, which se- 
parated Susiana from Media. The Elymæi 
possessed the northern declivities. The Cusszi, 
or Cossei, were a brave people, and the kings 
of Persia were frequently compelled to purchase 
a passage over these mountains from them. 
Alexander effected one by taking them by sur- 
prise. Antigonus lost a large portion of his 
army in crossing over. According to Mannert, 
(5, 493.) this people, together with the Cardu- 
chi and some other neighbouring tribes, were 
the ancestors of the modern Curds.] 

Cusus, [a river of Hungary, falling into the 
Danube; now the Vag, according to D’Anv. 
Mannert, however, makes it the same with the 
Granna, or Gran, 3, 380.] 

[Curnïæ, a town of the Sabines, east of 
Reate, and on the right bank of the Velinus, 
famed as an Aboriginal city of great antiquity, 
(Dionys. H. 1, 14. 2, 49.) and celebrated for its 
lake, now Pozzo Ratignano, aud the floating 
island on its surface. (Seneca, N. Q. 3, 25.— 
Plin. 2, 95.) This lake was farther distin- 
guished by the appellation of the Umbilicus, 
or “Navel,” G. e. centre,) of Italy. (Varro, 
ap. Plin. 3,12.) This fact is found by D’Anv. 
(Anal. Geogr. 165.) to be correct, when referred 
to the breadth of Italy; the distance from Ostia 
to Cutilia, the ruins of which are to be seen 
close to Paterno, a village near Civita Ducale, 
being 76 miles, and the same thence to Cas- 
trum Turentinum on the Adriatic. If Cluver 
is right in reading Korvan for Kocten in Steph. 
B., who quotes the name from the Periegesis 
of Ctesias, as belonging to a city of the Umbri, 
we may adduce the authority of that early his- 
torian in proof of the antiquity of this town. 
Cutilie is also noticed by Strabo, (5. p. 228.5 
for its mineral waters, which were accounted 
salutary for many disorders: they failed, how- 
ever, in their effect on Vespasian, who is stated 
to have died here. Suet. Vesp. 24.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, 1, 317.) 

Cyann, I. a nymph of Syracuse, to whom 
her father offered violence in a fit of drunken- 
ness. She dragged her ravisher to the altar, 
where she sacrificed him, and killed herself, to 
stop 2 pestilence, which, from that circumstance, 
had already begun to afflict the country. Plut. 
Pardl.——II, A nymph of Sicily, who en- 
deavored to assist Proserpine, when she was 
carried away ee The god changed her 
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into a fountain now called Pisme, a few miles - 


from Syracuse. Ovid, Met. 5; 112.. 

Cyaniz, [two small, rugged islands, at the 
entrance of the Euxine sea, and 40 stadia from - 
the mouth of the Thracian Bosporus. (Arrian, 
Peripl. M. E. ad fin—p. 137, Blanc.) Accord- 
ing to Strabo, one was near the European, the 
other near the Asiatic, side, and the space be- 
tween. them was about 20 stadia. (Strabo, 7. 
p.319.) There was an ancient fable relative 
to these islands, that they floated about, and 
sometimes united to crush to pieces those vese 
sels, which chanced at the time to be passing 
through the straits. (Pomp. Mela, 2, 7.) Pliny 
gives the same fable, (4, 13.) but assigns at the 
same time the true cause of the legend. It 
arose from their appearing, like all other objects, 
more or less confined, according to the course 
of the vessel. The Argo, we are told by Apol, 
Rh. (2, 601.) had a narrow escape in passing 
through, and lost the extremity of her stern, 
(a0rdoro axe xogvuce.) Pindar says, that 
they were alive, and moved to and fro more 
swiftly than the blasts, until the expedition of 
the Argonauts brought death on them, (Pyth. 
4, 371.) On which passage the Schol. re- 
marks in explanation, that it was decreed by 
the fates that they should become “ rooted to 
the deep,” whenever a vessel succeeded in 
passing through them: (Eizaero, diardacvodons 
vws pilobaver ries mereus T reauye.) The 
prediction was accomplished by the Argo. The 
term Cyne (Kvévænņ) i. e. “ Dark,’ is re- 
ferred by the Schol. Eur. (Med. 2.) and Apoll, 
Rh. (2, 317.) to the color of these rocks. In the 
description of Homer, however, as will be seen 
presently, a more poetic turn is given to the 
appellation. To the name Cyanee is frequently 
joined that of Symplegades, (Suuaranyddes,) 
1, e. “the Dashers,”? in allusion to their sup- 
posed collision, when vessels attempted to pass 
through. (Compare Hur. Med. 2.—Kuayias 
Zvuranyéðas.) Juvenal calls them, “ concur- 
rentia saxa, Cyaneas,” (15, 19.) and Ovid, 
(Met. 7, 62.) has “ Qui mediis concurrere in 
undis Dicuntur montes?’ The name also appears 
in the poetry of Byron, (Childe Harold, 4, 175.) 
“the dark Euxine rolled upon the blue Sym- 
plegades.” Homer (Od. 12, 61.) calls them 
UAayxral, “ The Wanderers,” and gives the 
following description of them :—“ There there 
are lofty rocks; and nedr them the vast wave 
of the dark Amphitrite resounds: the blessed 
Gods call them the Wanderers. Here neither 
birds pass by, nor do fearful doves, which carry 
ambrosia to the father Jove; but the smooth 
rock always takes away some one of them, 
while the father supplies another to make up 
their number. From this not yet has any ship 
of men escaped, whichever has come to it, but 
the waves of the sea, and the storms of perni- 
cious fire take away planks of ships, and bodies 
of men together. That ship indeed only which 
passes over the sea, has sailed beyond, Argo, a 
care to all, which sailed from Aeta...... But 
as to the two rocks, the one reaches the wide 
heaven with its sharp top, and a dark clond sur- 
rounds it: this, indeed, never goes away, nor 
does clearness ever hold possession of its top, 
either in summer or in autumn; nor could a 
mortal man ascend it, or descend, not if he had 
20 hands and feet; for the rock is smooth 
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| ike one polished around.” —Tt is not difficult, 
from the account here given, adorned though 


! it be with the garb of poetry, to deduce the | 


* inference that the Cyanean isles were origi- 
f nally volcanic. The ‘storms of pernicious 
l fire,” (rups darcoio 9úeaax) and the dark cloud 
(xvayin vtan) point at once to this. Hence, 
in the discussions, which have arisen relative 
to the formation of the Thracian Bosporus, 
| and the enlargement of the Mediterranean Sea, 
| (see Mediterraneum Mare,) the agency of vol- 
í‘ canoes is generally asserted by the one party. 
(Olivier, Voyage, &c. 1, 62.— Geogr. Physique 
de la Mer Noire, par Dureau de la Malle, p. 
255.) Their opponents, on the other hand, 
maintain that the only probable change in the 
region of the Bosporus, must have been pro- 
duced by a gradual sinking of a barrier of rocks, 
and that even this must have occurred at a 
period antecedent to all historical and geogra- 
phical records. They add, that the pretended 
woleanic substances brought from the Bosporus, 
have been proved to be merely fragments of 
ordinary rocks, (Malte-Brun, 3, 397. Brussels’ 
ed.) It is difficult, however, to reconcile this 
assertion with the strong and decided language 
of Dr. Clarke, relative to the structure of the rock, 
of which the Cyanean isles consist, as well as to 
the general appearance of the shore along the line 
of the Bosporus. He first gives some general 
remarks respecting the position of the Cyanean 
isles. “ Having procured a large boat with a set 
of stout gondoliers, we were resolved to venture 
as far as the islands anciently called Cyanez, 
or Symplegades, lying off the mouth of the 
Canal. The accurate Busbequius confessed, 
that in the few hours he spent on the Black 
Sea, he could discern no traces of their existence : 
we had, however, in the preceding evening, 
seen enough of them to entertain great curiosity 
concerning their nature and situation, even in 
the transitory view afforded by means of our 
telescopes. Strabo correctly describes their 
number and situation. The more ancient ac- 
counts, representing them as sometimes sepa- 
rated, and at other times joined together, were 
satisfactorily explained by Tournefort, (Voy. du 
Lev. Leit. 15.) who observes that each of them 
consists of one craggy island, but that when 
the sea is disturbed, the water covers the lower 
parts so as to make the different points of either 
resemble insular rocks. They are, in fact, each 
joined to the main land by a kind of isthmus, 
and appear as islands when this is inundated ; 
which always happens in stormy weather. But 
it is not certain that the isthmus, connecting 
either of them with the continent, was formerly 
visible. The disclosure has been probably owing 
to that gradual sinking of the level of the 
Black Sea befere noticed. The same cause con- 
tinuing to operate, may hereafter lead posterity 
to marvel what is become of the Cyaneæ ; and 
this may also account for their multiplied ap- 
pearance in ages anterior to the time of Strabo. 
The main object of our visit was not, however, 
the illustration of any ancient author, in this par- 
ticular part of their history ; but to ascertain, if 
possible, by the geological phenomena of the 
coast, the nature of a revolution, which opened 
the remarkable channel, at the mouth of which 
those islands are situate. For some time before 
we reached the entrance to the Canal, steexmg 
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close along its European side, we observed in 
the cliffs and hills, even to their summits, a re- 
markable aggregate of heterogeneous stony 
substances, rounded by attrition in water, im- 
bedded in a hard natural cement, yet differing 
from the usual appearance of breccia rocks ; for, 
upon a nearer examination, the whole mass ap- 
pears to have undergone, first, a violent action 
of fire; and secondly, that degree of friction in 
water to which their forms must be ascribed. 
Breccia rocks do not commonly consist of sub- 
stances so modified. The stratum formed by 
this singular aggregate, and the parts composing 
it, exhibited, by the circumstances of their posi- 
tion, a striking proof of the power of an inunda- 
tion; having dragged along with it the consti- 
tuent parts of the mixture, over all the heights 
above the present level of the Black Sea, and 
deposited them in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt but that a torrent had there passed to- 
wards the Sea of Marmora. All the strata of 
the mountains, and each individual mass com- 
posing them, lean from the north to the south. 
At the point of the European light-house, we 
found the sea tempestuous, beating against im- 
mense rocks of a hard and compact lava: these 
rocks have separated prismatically, and they 
exhibit surfaces tinged by the oxide of iron. 
From this point we passed to the Cyanean isle, 
upon the European side of the strait, and there 
landed. The structure of the rock, whereof the 
island consists, corresponds with the nature of 
the strata already described; but the substances 
composing it were perhaps never before asso- 
ciated in any mineral aggregate. They all 
appear to have been more or less modified by 
fire, and to have been cemented during the boil- 
ing of a volcano. In the same mass may be 
observed fragments of various-colored lava, of 
trap, of basalt, and of marble. In the fissures 
appear agate, chalcedony, and quartz; but in 
friable and thin veins, not halfaninch in thick- 
ness, deposited posterior to the settling of the 
stratum. The agate appeared in a vein of con- 
siderable extent, occupying a deep fissure not 
more than an inch wide, and coated by a green 
earth, resembling some of the Zavas of Æina, 
which have been decomposed by acidiferous va- 
pors. The summit of this insular rock is the 
most favorable situation for surveying the mouth 
ofthe canal; thus viewed, it has the appearance 
of a crater, whose broken sides were opened to- 
wards the Black Sea, and, by a smaller aperture, 
towards the Bosporus. The Asiatic side of the 
strait is distinguished by appearances similar to 
those already described ; with this difference, 
that, opposite to the island, a little to the east 
of the Anatolian light-house, a range of basaltic 
pillars may be discerned, standing on a base in- 
clined towards the sea; and when examined 
with a telescope, exhibiting very regular prisma- 
tic forms. From allthe preceding observations, 
and after due consideration of events recorded 
in history, as compared with the phenomena 
of nature, it is, perhaps, more than probable, 
that the bursting of the Thracian Bosporus, the 
deluge mentioned by Diod. S., and the draining 
of the waters once uniting the Black Sea to the 
Caspian, were all the consequence of an earth- 
quake caused by subterraneous fires, which were 
not extinct at the time of the passage of the 
Argonauts, and the effects of which are still vi- 
397 
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Cyaraxss, or Cyaxires, [I. a king of the 
“Medes, grandson of Dejoces, son of Phraortes, 
and father of Astyages. He was a prince of 
violent character, (Herod. 1. 73.—Larcher ad 
doc.) and this trait displayed itself in the treat- 
ment of the Scythians, a body of whom had 
taken refuge in his territories in consequence of 
a sedition. He received them kindly, allowed 
them settlements, and even went so far as to 
entrust some children to their care, in order to 
have them taught the Scythian language, and 
the art of bending the bow. After some time 
had elapsed, the Scythians, accustomed to go 
forth to the chase, and bring back to the king 
some of the game obtained by the hunt, returned 
one day with empty hands. Cyaxares gave 
vent to his temper by punishing them severely. 
The Scythians, indignant at this treatment, 
which they knew to be unmerited, resolved to 
slay one of the children confided to their care, 
and, after preparing the flesh like the game, 
which they had been accustomed to bring, to 
serve it up before Astyages and betake them- 
selves immediately unto Alyattes at Sardis. 
The horrid plan succeeded but too well. Cyax- 
ares demanded the fugitives from the Lydian 
monarch, and on his refusal a war ensued. 
This war lasted for 5 years; in the 6th, an 
eclipse of the sun, which had been predicted 
by Thales, separated the contending armies. 
Peace was soon restored through the mediation 
of Labynetus, king of Babylo, and Syennesis 
king of Cilicia. (Herod. 1, 73.) Herod. also, 
informs us (1, 103.) that Cyaxares was supe- 
rior in valor to his ancestors ; that he was the 
first who regularly trained the Asiatics to mi- 
litary service, dividing the troops, which had 
been embodied promiscuously, before his time, 
into distinct companies of lancers, archers, and 
cavalry. The historian then adds parentheti- 
cally, (“ this was he, who waged war with the 


‘Lydians; when, during a battle, the day be- 


came night.”) This parenthetical remark evi- 
dently refers to the foregoing account of the 
eclipse. We are next informed, that having 
subdued all Asia above the river Halys, he 
marched with all, who were under his command, 
against Nineveh, resolving to avenge the death 
of his father by the destruction of that city. 
After he had defeated the Assyrians, he laid 


‘siege to the city; but was forced to raise it, by 


a sudden invasion of his territories. Fora nu- 
merous army of Scythians, headed by Madias, 
made an irruption into Media, who deteated him 
in a pitched battle, and reduced him and all 
Upper Asia, under subjection to them, for 28 
years. (Herod. 1,103.) Then, in revenge for 
their galling impositions and exactions, he slew 
their chieftains, when intoxicated, at a banquet, 
to which he had invited them, and expelling the 
rest, recovered his former power and possessions. 
(1, 106.) After this, the Medes took Nineveh, 
and subdued the Assyrian provinces, all, except 
the Babylonians, their confederates in the war. 
Cyaxares subsequently died, having reigned 
40 years, including 28 years of the Scythian 
dominion —Dr, Hales (New Anal. of Chron. 8, 
91, 4to.) seeks to arrange in their proper order 
the several events here mentioned by Herod. 
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he remarks :-—“ From this abridged account iti ` 
the historian’s order, we are to collect the real 
and actual order of the events.—1. The first 
siege of Nineveh ranks among the first occur. 
rences of his reign. He undertook it before 
the Assyrians had recovered from the conster- 
nation into which they were thrown, by the 
total defeat of their army under Holofernes, 
B.c. 640; and when he was eager to revenge 
his father’s death the year before —2. The next 
was the Scythian invasion and victory, which 
raised the siege of Nineveh, and rendered him 
necessarily inactive during their dominion for 
28 years.—3. The Lydian war, which lasted 
5 years, must have succeeded the Scythian ex- 
pulsion, For it was occasioned by the refusal 
of Alyattes, king of Lydia, to deliver up some 
Scythian refugees, who, for a trifling offence, 
had served up a Thyestean banquet to the king 
of Media, from whom they had found at first a 
hospitable asylum.—4. About the same time, 
probably, Cyaxares, and his ally, Nabopolassar, 
king of Babylo, renewed the siege of Nineveh, 
and took it, B.o. 606.—5. During the siege, the 
Lydian war languished, and was protracted 5- 
years, with various success; but was brought to 
a crisis in its sixth year, B.c. 603, by the terror 
of a great and total eclipse of the sun, during a 
battle between the Medes and Lydians, which 
it ended, and gave room for the powerful media- 
tion of Labynetus I., or Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylo, in behalf of his ally Cyaxares; to 
conclude a match between Astyages, the son of 
Cyaxares, and Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes, 
This eclipse, indeed, is noticed as the most 
remarkable occurrence of the reign of Cyaxares, 
at the very beginning of his history, parenthe- 
tically, and by anticipation. Whereas, it must 
have necessarily happened towards the end of 
it ; for it was at the close of the Lydian war, 
which lasted full 5 years; but the Lydian war 
necessarily followed the Scythian dominion for 
28 years ; and, therefore, on both accounts, the 
eclipse could not possibly have been earlier 
than the 33d year of Cyaxares’ reign, or B.C. 
608; it was probably later, but not so late as 
the end of his reign, B.c.601. Between these 
limits, there were only 2 solar eclipses that could 
answer the history; the former, s.c. 607, July 
30, near the 2d hour in the afternoon, and the 
latter, B.c. 603, May 18, at 9 hours and 30 
minutes in the morning: the former was but 
partial, only 8 digits; and the moon’s shadow 
traversed the earth’s disc in the vicinity and 
direction of the equator, remote from the field of 
battle ; and on both accounts must be rejected 5 
whereas the latter was total, e¢ cum mora, and the 
moon’s shadow traversed the earth’s disc, near 
the mouth of the river Halys, the boundary of 
the 2 contending kingdoms. Since, then, this 
is the only eclipse that will answer all the con- 
ditions of the history, we cannot hesitate to 
adopt it as the true eclipse, excluding evéry 
other as irrelevant. Two years afterwards, 
Cyaxares died, full of years, and of glory.”— 
The same learned writer agrees with Mirkhond 
aud other Persian historians, in identifymg 
Cyaxares I. with Kai Kobad, and in making 
him the founder of the second, or Kaianian, dy- 
dasty. II. Son of Astyages, succeeded his 
father at the age of 49 years, Being naturally 


After giving ee ‘seme. particulars from Herod., | of an easy, indolent disposition, and fond of his 
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amusements, he left the burthen of military 
affairs, and the care of the government, to 
Cyrus, his nephew and son-in-law, who married 
his only daughter, and was therefore doubly enti- 
tied to succeed him. Xenopho notices this mar- 
riage as taking place after the conquest of Ba- 
bylo. (Cyrop. 8. 28.) But to this Sir Is. New- 
ton justly objects :—‘ This daughter, saith Xen. 
was reported to be very handsome, and used to 


play with Cyrus, when they were both children, | 


and to say that she would marry him ; and, there- 

_ fore, they were much of the same age. Xen. saith, 
that Cyrus married her after the taking of Ba- 
bylo ; but she was then an old woman. Itis more 
probable that he married her while she was young 
and handsome, and he a young man.” (Chron. 
E 310.) Newton supposes that Darius the 
Mede was the son of Cyaxares, and nephew of 
Cyrus ; and that Cyrus rebelled against, and 
dethroned, him 2 years after the capture of Ba- 
bylo. But this is unfounded; for Darius the 
Mede was 16 years older than Cyrus. We may 
therefore rest assured that he was Cyaxares 
himself, and none else. Hales’ Anal. of Chron. 
3, 96.] : 

CYBEBE, [a name of Cybele, used by the 
poets, when a Zong penult is required. The 
form Cybelle is sometimes, though with less pro- 
priety, employed for a similar purpose. Com- 
pare the Greek forms Ku€ay and Koßńßn, and 
consult Drakenb. ad Sil. Ital. 17, 8.—Heyne, ad 
Virg. Ain. 3,\\\.—Doring, ad Catull. 63. 9.— 
Heins. ad Prudent. eg) 37:0. 10, 196.— Brouckh. 
ad Propert. 3,15, 35.— Forcellini, Lex. v. Cy- 
bebe. | 

_ CyBĚřir, [seethe end of the article, Ja goddess, 
-daughter of Celus and Terra, and wife of Sa- 
turn; supposed to be the same as Ceres, Rhea, 
Ops, Vesta, Bona Mater, Magna Mater, Bere- 
cynthia, Dindymene, &e. According to Diod. S., 
‘she was the daughter of a Lydian prince; and 
as soon as she was born, she was exposed on a 
mountain, She was preserved and suckled by 
some of the wild beasts of the forest, and re- 
ceived the name of Cybele from the mountain, 
where her life had been preserved. When she 
returned to her father’s court, she had an in- 
trigue with Atys, a beautiful youth, whom her 
father mutilated, &c. All the mythologists are 
unanimous in mentioning the amours of Atys 
and Cybele. The partiality of the goddess for 
Atys seems to arise from his having first intro- 
duced her worship in Phrygia. She enjoined 
him perpetual celibacy, and the violation of his 
promise was expiated by voluntary mutilation. 
-In Phrygia the festivals of Cybele were observed 
with the greatest solemnity. Her priests, called 
Corybantes, Galli, &c. were not admitted in the 
service of the goddess without a previous muti- 
lation. In the celebration of the festivals they 
imitated the manners of madmen, and filled the 
air with dreadful shrieks and howliugs, mixed 
with the confused noise of drums, tabrets, buck- 
lers, and spears. This was in commemoration 
of the sorrow of Cybele for the loss of her fa- 

-vorite Atys. Cybele was generally represented 
-as a robust woman, far advanced in pregnancy, 
to intimate the fecundity of the earth. She 
held keys in her hand, and her head was 
crowned with rising turrets, and sometimes the 
leaves of an oak. She sometimes appears riding 
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lina chariot drawn by 2 tame lions;, Atys follows 


by her side, carrying a ball in his hand, and 
supporting himself on a fir-tree, which is sacred 
to the goddess. Sometimes Cybele is repre- 
sented witha sceptrein her hand, with her head 
covered with a tower, She is also seen with 
many breasts, to shew that the earth gives ali- 
ments to all living creatures; and she generally 
carries 2 lions under her arms. From Phry- 
gia the worship of Cybele passed into Greece, 
and was solemnly established at Eleusis, under 
the name of the Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres, 
The Romans, by order of the Sibylline books, 
brought the statue of the goddess from Pessinus 
into Italy ; and when the ship, which carried it, 
had run on a shallow bank of the Tiber, the 
virtue and innocence of Claudia were vindicated 
in removing it with her girdle. It is supposed 
that the mysteries of Cybele were first known 
about 1580 years s.c. ‘Lhe Romans were parti- 
cularly superstitious in washing every year, on 
the 6th of the calends of April, the shrine of this 
goddess, in the waters of the river Almo. Man 
obscenities prevailed in the observation of the 
festivals, and the priests themselves were the 
most eager to use indecent expressions, and to 
shew their unbounded licentiousness by the im- 
purity of their actions. See Atys, Eleusis, 
Rhea, Corybantes, Galli, &c. [The first germ 
of the Grecian religion came from India, and 
many of the deities of the latter country will be 
found, on an attentive examination, to have been 
the prototypes of those mentioned in classical 
mythology. Thus there is a very strong resem- 
blance between Cybele and Pracriti, the goddess 
of nature among the Hindoos. Both are repre- 
sented as drawn by lions; at the festival of 
Pracriti a drum is beaten, as it always was at 
that of Cybele. This drum is called Dindyma; 
and in the history of the goddess Cybele, we 
find mention made of Mons Dindymus, where 
her rites were celebrated, and of the appella- 
tion Dindymene given to the goddess herself. 
(Moore's Hindoo Pantheon,—Rhode, über reli- 
giöse Bildung, &c. der Hindus, 1, 313. 383.— 
—De Marlès, Histoire Générale de linde, 2, 
134.) “The universal mother of the Phrygians 
and Syrians,” observes Knight, “ called by the 
Greeks Cybele, because represented under a 
globular or square form, (Alyeros ò nal Ku6éan 
and rod xuizo oyhpuris rarè yemsrolay À Yi, 
Lex. Antig. Fr. in Herm. Gramm.) was the 
same more general personification of the passive 
generative power, as Vesta and Ceres, though 
worshipped with different rites, and exhibited 
under different symbols, according to the dif- 
ferent dispositions, and ideas of different nations, 
She was afterwards represented under the form 
of a large handsome woman, with her head 
crowned with turrets; and very generally 
adopted as the local tutelar deity of particular 
cities: but we have never seen any figure of this 
kind, which was not proved, by the style of com- 
position and workmanship, to be either posterior, 
or very little anterior, to the Macedonian con- 
quest. A female Pantheic figure in silver, with 
the borders of the drapery plated with gold, and 
the whole finished in a manner surpassing almost 
anything extant, was among the things found 
at Macon on the Saone, in the year 1764, and 
published by Count Caylus, (7, pi. 71.) It re- 
399 
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presents Cybele, the universal mother, with the 
mural crown on her head, and the wings of 
pervasion growing from her shoulders, mixing 
the productive elements of heat and moisture, 
by making a libation on the flames of an altar 
from a golden patera, with the usual knob in 
the centre of it, represeriting, probably, the /in- 
gam. On each side of her head is one of the 
Dioscuri, signifying the alternate influence of 
the diurnal and nocturnal sun; and on a cres- 
cent supported by the tips of her wings, are the 
7 planets, each signified by a bust of its presid- 
ing deity resting on a globe, and placed in the 


‘order of the days of the week named after them. 


In her left hand she holds 2 cornucopiz, to sig- 
nify the result of her operation on the 2 he- 
mispheres of the earth; and on them are the 
busts of Apollo and Diana, the presiding deities 
of those hemispheres, with a golden disc, inter- 
sected by 2 transverse lines, such as is observ- 
able on other pieces of ancient art, and such as 
the barbarians of the North employed to repre- 
sent the solar year, divided into 4 parts, at the 
back ofeach. O}. Rudbeck, Atlant. 2, 219.— 
Eng. into the Symb. Lang, &c. § 42. Class. 
Journ. 23, 233.; § 193, Class. Journ. 26, 267. | 

CysYra. [See Cibyra. | f 

CysistRa, [a town of Cappadocia, in Catao- 
nia, below Mons Argæus, and north of Tyana, 
according to D’Anv. The map of Asia Minor, 
however, which accompanies Mannert’s Geogr. 
varies in this respect, to say nothing of other 
discrepancies, essentially from that of the former. 
According to Mannert’s chart, Tyana is situate 
near the centre of Cappadocia, and Cybistra is 
placed nearly due south from it, at a consider- 
able distance. It is mentioned by Hierocles 
among the episcopal cities in Cappadocia— 
D’Any. makes the modern name Bustereh. Cie. 
ad Fam. 15,2.—Strabo, 12. p. 539.—Mannert, 
6, 2, 236. 262. ] 

CycuXpes, [a name applied by the ancient 
Greeks to that cluster, (xóxàss, circulus,) of 
islands, which encircled Delos. (Strabo, 10. 
p.485.—Plin. 4, 12.) Strabo writes that the Cy- 
clades were at first only 12 in number, but were 
afterwards encreased to 15. These, as we learn 
from Artemid. were Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, 
Melos, Siphnos, Cimolos, Prepesinthos, Olea- 
ros, Paros, Naxos, Syros, Myconos, Tenos, An- 
dros, and Gyaros, which last, however, Strabo 
himself was desirous of excluding, from its being 
a mere rock, as also Prepesinthos and Olearos. 
It appears from the Gr. historians, that the Cy- 
clades were first inhabited-by ithe Pheenicians, 
Carians, and Leleges, whose piratical habits 
rendered them formidable to the cities on the 
continent, till they were conquered and finally 
extirpated by Minos. (Thuc. 1, 4— Herod. l, 
171.) These islands were subsequently occu- 
pied for a short time by Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, and the Persians, (Herod. 5,28.) But 
after the battle of Mycale they became depend- 
ent on the Athenians. Thuc. 1, 94.] 

[Cxexicr, poete, a name given by the ancient 
grammarians to a class of minor bards, who se- 
lected, for the subjects of their productions, 
things transacted as well during the Trojan war, 
as before and after; and who, in treating of 
those subjects, confined themselves within a 
certain round a cycle of fable, (xóxAos, circulus.) 
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From the hackneyed nature of these themes, ` 
the term cycdicus came at length to denote “a 
poet of little or no merit.” (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr. 1, 99.—Heyne, Exc. 1, ad Ain, 2.] j 
Cycropss, [see the end of this article,] a cer+ 
tain race of men, of gigantic stature, supposed to 
be the sons of Cœlus and ey a. They had but 
one eye in the middle of the orehead; whence 
their name, (xúxàos, circulus; ù, oculus.) They 
were three in number, according to Hesiod, called 
Arges, Brontes, and Steropes. Their number 
was greater according to other mythologists, 
and in the age of Ulysses, Polyphemus was 
their king. (See Polyphemus.) They inha- 
bited the western parts of the island of Sicily, 
[but see the end of this article;] and because 
they were uncivilized in their manners, the poets 
speak of them as men-eaters. The tradition of 
their having only one eye originates from their 
custom of wearing small bucklers of steel, which 
covered their faces, and had a small aperture in 
the middle, which corresponded exactly to the 
eye. [See the end of this article.] From their 
vicinity to Mt. Ætna, they have been supposed — 
to be the workmen of Vulcan, and to have fabri- 
cate the thunderbolts of Jupiter. The most solid 
walls and impregnable fortresses were said, 
among the ancients, to be the work of the Cy- 
clopes, to render them more respectable ; and — 
we find that Jupiter was armed with what they 
had fabricated, and that the shield of Pluto, 
and trident of Neptune, were the produce of 
their labor. The Cyclopes were reckoned among 
the gods, and we find a temple dedicated to their 
service at Corinth, where sacrifices were so- 
lemnly offered. Apollo destroyed them all, be- 
cause they had made the thunderbolts of Jupi- 
ter, with which his son A®sculapius had been 
killed. From the different accounts given of 
the Cyclopes by the ancients, it may be con- 
cluded that they were all the same people, to 
whom various functions have been attributed, 
which cannot be reconciled one to the other 
without drawing the pencil of fiction or mytho- 
logy. [The fable of the Cyclopes has been at- 
tempted to be explained in various ways. Of 
these, one identifies them with the energies of 
the sky. The early religion of the Greeks, say 
the,advocates for the interpretation here referred 
to, was Sabaism, (compare the Gr. term o2€ouau, to 
worship,) or the adoration of the heavenly bodies, 
a system which came to them from the Oriental 
nations. Uranus, (Aeaven,) and Gea produced 
the Titans, Giants, and Cyclopes. The Titans 
were the same with the constellations; the 
Giants, with their 100 arms, were the energies 
of nature; while the Cyclopes represented the 
energies of the sky, as thunder and lightning. 
Their very names prove this, as well asthe order, 
in which they are usually given ; thus, Steropes, 
(aregorn,) i e. lightning ; Arges, (žeyñs,) i. è. 
quick-flashing, as lightning ; Brontes, (Beovrh,) 
i.e. the noise of the thunder. In immediate 
connexion with this mode of explaining the 
fable, is the circumstance of but a single eye 
being assigned to the Cyclopes. To the imagi- 
nation of the early Greek, lightning and thun- 
der were the weapons of Jupiter, which he hurled 
against a guilty world. The God of Olympus, 
in the act of discharging his bolts, would be 
pictured to their minds by a rude, though na- 
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tural image, as closing one of his eyes for the- 


purpose of taking a more effectual aim: hence 
the fable. That this manner of explaining it is 
neither forced nor puerile, will appear, observe 
its advocates, from the name given to a Scythian 
nation, the Arimaspi, or One-eyed, who were 
excellent archers, and obtained this strange 
epithet from their habit of closing one eye in 
directing their arrows. (But see that article.) 
Such is the explanation given in particular, by 
Ast, (Grundriss der Philologie, p. 43.—Com- 
pare Kanne, Mythologie, p. 22. and Creuzer 
und Hermann, Briefe, &e. p. 163.)—According 
to the ingenious explanation of Hirt, (Ge- 
schichte der Bankunst, &e. 1,198.) the Cyclopes 
were a caste of miners. When persons em- 
ployed in mining enter the bowels of the earth, 
the lamp which they carry with them, to light 
them on their way, may be regarded as their 
only eye, and hence the fable of the single eye 
of the Cyclopes. We have also a passage of 
Agatharchidas, preserved by Phot. (Cod. 250.) 
describing the manner, in which blocks of 
marble were obtained from the quarries of 


| Egypt, and speaking of the workmen carrying 
` alamp attached to their foreheads, to light 


them as they proceeded with their work be- 


| neath the surface of the earth. (Schöl, Hist. 


Lit. Gr.1, 8.) The best solution of the diff- 
culty, however, is that, which refers the name 
Cyclops to the circular buildings constructed 
by the Pelasgi, which terminated in a point, 
like a bee-hive, where there was a circular 
aperture. From the form of these buildings, 
` (#422.;,) and the round opening at the top, re- 
sembling an eye, (4¥,) the individuals, who 
constructed them, are thought to have derived 
their appellation. (Kruse, Hellas, 1, 440,)— 
When speaking of the Cyclopes of Homer, 
however, we enter on quite different ground. 


| That poet makes Ulysses, in the course of his 


wanderings, visit their land. (Od. 9,105.) It 
has been usually supposed that Sicily was meant 


| by the poet, an explanation involved, however, 


in many difficulties. In the first place Homer 
never speaks of the land of the Cyclopes as 
being an island, but only states that there was 
a small one in front of it. He represents their 
country, moreover, as very fertile, and spon- 
taneously productive, so far indeed agreeing 


| with Sicily; but the Cyclopes are made at the 
| same time to inhabit caves on the summits of 
| lofty mountains, where the comparison totally 


| ceases. Besides, it would be very inconsistent 


| in the poet to place the Cyclopes, a race con- 


temning the gods, in an island sacred to, and 
in which were pastured the herds of the Sun, 


' The distance, too, between the land of the Lo- 


tophagi and that of the Cyclopes, could not 
haye been very considerable; since it is not 
given in days and nights, a mode of measure- 
ment always adopted by Homer, when the dis- 
tance mentioned is a great one. Everything 
conspires, therefore, to induce the belief that 
the Cyclopes of Homer were placed by him on 
the coast of Africa, a little to the north of the 
Syrtis Minor. (Mannert, 4, 9.) They, who 
make them to have dwelt in Sicily, blend an 
old tradition with one of more recent date. This 


| last probably took its rise, when Ætna and the 
Lipari islands were assigned to Vulcan, by the 


popular belief of the day, as his workshops ; 
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which could only have happened, when Ætna 
had become beiter known, and Mt. Moschy- 
lus, in the isle of Lemnos, had ceased 
to be volcanic. In regard to what are termed 
by the ancient writers Cyclopian walls, and 
were supposed by them to have been, from their 
massy structure, the works of a giant race, it is 
now well ascertained that they were reared by 
the ancient Pelasgi, and should consequently 
be called Pelasgian. Walls were styled Cyclo- 
pian by the ancients, which were built of large 
masses of stone, which, though rough, were 
yet nicely and skilfully fitted together. Some 
of these still remain, as at Argos, Mycenæ, 
and Tiryns, in Greece; and at Cortona and 
elsewhere, in Italy. ( Ged?’s Itin. 41.—Dodwell’s 
Tour, 2, 219, 245. 250.)—Drawings of Cyclo- 
pian walls are given in Gell, Micali, Winc- 
kelmann, Hirt, &c.] Apollod. 1,1, 2.— Theoer. 
l, $e.—Virg. G.4, 170. Æn. 6, 630. 8.418, 
§c. 11, 263.—Ovid, Met. 13, 780. 14,249. 

Cxonus, I. a son of Mars, killed by Hereu- 
les. The manner of his death provoked Mars 
to such a degree, that he resolved severely to 
punish his murderer, but he was prevented by 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Hygin. fub—He- 
siod. Se. Herc. II. A son of Neptune, in- 
vulnerable in every part of his body. Achilles 
fought against him, but when he saw that his 
darts were of no effect, he threw him on the 
ground and smothered him. He stripped him 
of his armour, and saw him suddenly changed 
into a bird of the same name. Ovid, Met. 12, 
fab. 3.—-III. A son of Hyrie, changed into 
a swan. IV. A son of Sthenelus, king of 
Liguria. He was deeply affected at the death 
of his friend and relation Pheto, and in the 
midst of his lamentations he was metamorphosed 
into a swan. Ovid, Met. 2, 367.— Virg. Zin. 
10, 189.— Paus, 1, 30. 

Cypïas, I. an Athenian of great valor, &e, 
Paus. 10, 21. JI. A painter who made a 
painting ofthe Argonauts. This celebrated piece 
was bought by the orator Hortensius for 164 
talents. Plin. H. N. 34. 

Cyonus, [a river of Cilicia Campestris, rising 
in the chain of Mt. Taurus, and falling into the 
sea a little below Tarsus, which stood on its 
banks. (Xen. Anab. 1,2.) Its waters were 
extremely cold, and Alexander nearly lost his 
life by bathing in them, when overheated and 
fatigued. The illness of Alexander, resulting 
from this, is connected with the well-known 
story of the physician Philip. (Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. 2, 4.— Quint. Curt. 3, 4, 7.) The river 
Cydnus expanded about a mile below Tarsus, 
near the sea, and formed a port for the city 
called Rhegma, or, the aperture. (Strabo, 
14. p. 672.) The Geogr. Nub. Clima 4, p. 5, 
gives the castle of Arlow as the harbor of Tar- 
sus. Mannert, 6, 2, 65. ] 

Cyponta, [or Cyponis, the most ancient 
city in the island of Crete. (Strabo, 10. p. 476.) 
It is said to have been founded by the Cydones 
of Homer, (Od. 3, 292.) whom Strabo consi- 
dered as indigenous. But Herod. ascribes its 
origin to a party of Samians, who, having been 
exiled by Polyerates, settled in Crete, when 
they had expelled the Zacynthians. Six years 
afterwards, the Samians were conquered in a 
naval engagement by the Aiginetsw and Cre- 
tans, and reduced tọ captivity i the town then 
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probably reverted to its ancient possessors the 


Cydonians, (Herod. 3, 59.) It stood on the 


northern coast of the north-western part of 


Crete, and was the most powerful and wealthy 
city of the whole island, since, in the civil wars, 


it withstood the united forces of Gnossus and. 
‘Gortyna after they had’ reduced the greater part 


of Crete. From Cydonia, the quince-tree was 
first brought into Italy, and thence the fruit was 
called malum Cydonium, or Cydonian apple. Its 
inhabitants were the best of the Cretan archers. 
The ruins of this ancient city are to be seen on 
the site of Jerami. | 

Cyprira, [a city of Phrygia. Mannert sup- 
poses it to have been the same with Laodicea, 
on the confines of 3 provinces, Caria, Phrygia, 
and Lydia, and situate on the Lycus, which 
flows into the Meander, (6, 3, 131.) Herod. 
(7, 30.) speaks of a pillar erected in Cydrara by 
Creesus, with an inscription defiriing the boun- 
daries of Phrygia and Lydia; so that it must 
have been on the confines of these 2 countries 
at least. See Laodicea. ] 

Cyrprans, mountains of Phrygia where the 
Cayster takes its rise. Päin. 5, 29. 

Gyxicxs, a people among the Ilyrians ; [said 
to have had among them the sepulchre of Cad- 
mus and Harmonia. Athen. 462.] 

Cy1iXrvs, I. one of the Centaurs, passion- 
ately fond of Hylonome. They perished both 
at the same time. Ovid, Met. 12, 408. II. 
‘A celebrated horse of Castor, [according to Se- 
neca, Val. Flaccus, and Claudian ; but accord- 
ing to Virg. of Pollux.] (G. 3, 90.) 

Cyne, I. the mother of Lycao, by Pe- 
lasgus. Apollod. 3, 8. II. |The port of 
Elis, the capital of the district of Elis in the 
Peloponnesus; supposed to be the modern 
Chiarenza. III: The loftiest and most cele- 
brated mountain of Arcadia, rising between 
Stymphalus and Pheneos, on the borders of 
Achaia. It was said to take its name from 
Cyllen, the son of Elatus, and was, according 
to the poets, the birth-place of Mercury, to 
whom a temple was dedicated on the summit. 
Hence the epithet Cyllenius applied to him. 
(Paus. 8, 17—Hom. H. in Mere. 1.— Pind. Ol. 
6, 129.—I/. 2, 603.—Virg. din. 8, 138.) The 
perpendicular height of this mountain was es- 
timated by some ancient geographers at 20 
stadia, by others at 15. (Strabo, 8. p. 388.) 
The modern nameis Zyria. (Gell’s Inn. 168.) 
Pouqueville, (5, 339.) calls it Chelmos. | 

Cyrientus, an epithet applied to Mercury, 
from his having been born on Mt. Cyllene. 

Cyma or Crmm. [See Cuma.] 

Cymopicr, Cymr, and Cymo, one of the 
Nereides. Hesiod. Th. 255.—Virg. G. 4, 338. 

Cymo1us, [See Cimolus.] 

Cymörnðr, one of the Nereides, represented 
by Virg, din. 1, 148, as assisting the Trojans 
with Trito, after the storm, with which Æolus, 
at the request of Juno, had afflicted the fleet. 

Cynamcirus, an Athenian, celebrated for his 
extraordinary courage. He was brother to the 
poet Aischylus. Atter the battle of Maratho, 
he pursued the flying Persians to their ships, 
and seized one of their vessels with his right 
hand, which was immediately severed by the 
enemy. On this he seized the vessel with his left 
hand, and when he had lost that also, he still 
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Merely relates that he seized one of the Persian 
vesséls by the stern, and had his hand cut Off 
with an ‘axe. The more detailed account is 
given by Justin, (2, 9.) Phasis, an obscure 
painter, represented Cynegirus with both his 
hands, which Corn. Longinus made the subject 
of an epigram, preserved in the Anthology. | nes 

[Cxnarua, a town of Arcadia, ön the river 
Crathis, near the northern borders, and some 
distance to the north-west of Cyllene. It hid 
been united to the Achzan league, but was be- 
trayed to the Ætolians in the Social war. This 
was effected by some exiles, who, on their re- 
turn to their native city, formed a plot for ad- 
mitting the enemy within its walls. The Æto- 
lians, accordingly, having crossed into Achaia 
with a considerable force, advanced to Cyne- 
the, and easily scaled the walls; they then 
sacked the town and destroyed many of the in- 
habitants, not sparing even those, to whose | 
treachery they were indebted for their success. 
Polybius observes, that the calamity, which - 
thus overwhelmed the Cynethians, was consi- 
dered by many as a just punishment for their 
depraved and immoral conduct, their city form- 
ing a striking exception to the estimable cha- 
racter of the Arcadians in general, who were 
esteemed a pious, humane, and social people. 
Polybius accounts for this moral pheenomenon 
from the neglect into which music had fallen 
among the Cynethians ; all the other towns of 
Arcadia paid the greatest attention to ‘the 
science, deeming it a necessary branch of edu- 
cation, on the principle that its influence was 
beneficial in humanising the character, and res 
fining the manners, of the people. The histo- 
rian adds, that such was the abhorrence pro- 
ducedin Arcadia by the conduct of the Cyna- 
thians, that, after a great massacre, which 
took place among them, many of the towns re- 
fused to receive their depùties, and the Man- 
tinæans, who allowed them a passage through 
their city, thought it necessary to perform lus- 
tral rites and expiatory sacrifices. in every part 
of their territory. Cynethe was burnt by the 
ABtolians on their retreat from Arcadia, (Poly), 
4,19.) but was probably restored, as it still ex- 
isted in the time of Paus. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, 3, 319.) Cyneethe is supposed to have 
stood near the modern town of Calabryla, 
though there are no remains of antiquity dis- 
cernible near that place. Dodwell’s Tour, 2, 
447 — Gell’s Itin. of Morea, p. 131.) 

Cynesu and Cynitvm, [according to Herod. 
(2, 33.) the most western inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, living beyond the Celta. Mannert, fol- 
lowing the authority of Avienus, (Ora Marit. 
200.) makes them to have been situate in 
Spain, on both sides of the river Anas, and 
their western limit to have corresporded with 
the modern Faro in Algarve, while their east- 
ern was the bay and islands formed by the 
small rivers Odie? and Tinto. (Larcher, Hist 
d’ Herod — Tab. Geogr, 7, 159-—Uhkert, Geogr 
2, 247. 251—Mannert, 1, 235.) Niebuhr 
however, is of a different opinion. “ Still mor 
absurd,” observes he, “ than this ‘identificatior 
of the Celts of Herod., with the Celtici, is th 
notion that the Cynetes, who by his accoun 
dwelt still farther west, being the most remot 
people in that part of Europe, were the inhabit 


kept his ngoe his teeth, [Herod, (6,114.) | ants of Algarve, merely because this districi 
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ön Account of Cape St. Vincent, which projects | 


in the shape of a wedge, was called Cuneus by 
the Romans, and unfortunatély may, from its 
true situation, be considered the westernmost 
country in this direction. As in historical geo- 
‘graphy we are not to look for the Celts to the 
west of the Iberi, so the Cynetes are not to be 


‘Sought to the west of the Celts: yet assuredly | 


they are not a fabulous people, bit one which 
‘dwelt at avery great distance beyond the Celts, 
and, therefore, probably in the north; for the 
more distant was the object, the farther it natu- 
rally diverged from the truth.’ Mebwhr’s 
Geogr. of Herod. 13.] 

_ Cxnicr, fa sect of philosophers, so called 
either from Cynosarges, where Antisthenes, the 
‘founder of the sect, lectured, or from the snarling 
‘humor of their mastér. This sect is to be re- 
garded not so much asa school of philosophers, 
as an institution of manners. It was fotmed 
rather for the purpose of providing a remedy 
for the moral disorders of luxury, ambition, and 
avarice, than with a view to establish any new 
‘theory of speculative opinions. The sole end 
of the Cynic philosophy was to subdue the pas- 
Sions, and produce simplicity of manners. 
Hence the coarséness of their outward attire, 
their haughty contempt of external good, and 
patient endurance of external ill. The rigorous 
discipline of the first Cynics, however, degene- 
rated afterwards into the most absurd severity. 
The Cynic renounced every kind of scientific 
pursuit, in order to attend solely to the cultiva- 
tion of virtuous habits. The sect fell gradually 
into disesteem and contempt, and many gross 
and disgraceful tales were propagated respect- 
ing them. See Diogenes, and compare Enfield’s 
Hist. of Philos. 1, 301.—Tenneman, Grundriss 
der Gesch. der Phil, 113.] 

Cxno, a woman who preserved the life of 
Cyrus. (Herod. 1,110.) [Her name, in the 
Median language, was Spaco, according to 
Herod., who makes Cyno the Gr. translation of 
it, and adds that it signified, in the Median 
tongue, “a female dog.” It is not known 
whether the dialect of the Medes and Persians 
was the same. In such remains as we have of 
the Persian language, Burton and Reéland have 
not been able to discover any term like this. 
Wevertheless Lefevre affirms that the Hyrca- 
nians, a people in subjection to the Persians, 
call, even at the present time, a dog by the word 
Spac. Foster, in his Letter to Michaélis on the 
Origin of the Chaldees, thinks that he detects a 
resemblance between the Median Spaco and the 
Slavonic Subaka, which has the same meaning. 
See Michaċlis Spicil. 2, 99.) 

Cynoscernitm, [eminences in Thessaly, 
South-east of Pharsalus, where the Romans 
under T. Q. Flamininus, gained a victory over 
Philip, king of Macedo, and put an end to the 
first Macedonian war. (Strabo, 9. p. 441.— 
Liv. 33, 6.—Polyb. Fr. 18, 3,10.) They are 
described by Plut. as hills of small size, with 
sharp tops; and the name properly belongs to 
those tops, frorn their resemblance to the eads 
of dogs. (xvvav nepangi —Plut. Vit. Famin.) 
Sir W. Gell, in describing the route between 
Larissa and Velestino, the ancient Phere, ob- 
serves, that Cynoscephale was in the range of 
hills which separate the plain of Larissa trom 
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that of Pharsalia, Jin, 268.— Pouquerille, 3, 
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Cynocrruini, [a nation of India, who were 
said to have the heads of dogs, whence their 
name: (Ctesias, Ind. 23.—Aul. Gell. 9, 4.—= 
“Elian, N. A. 4, 46.—Diod. S. 3, 34.) The 
writer last quoted speaks of them as resembling 
human beings of deformed visage, and as 
sending forth human mutterings. It has been 
generally supposed, that the Cynocephali of an- 
tiquity were nothing more than a spécies of 
large ape or baboon. Heeren, however, (Ideen, 
1, 2. p. 689.) thinks that Ctesias reférs, in fact, 
to the Parias, or lowest caste of Hindoos; and 
that the appellation of Cynocephali is a figura- 
tive allusion to their degraded state. Malte- 
Brun also thinks, that the narration of Ctésias 
refers to some actual race of human beings, 
Wouvelles Annales, p. 356.—Bihr, ad Ctes. 
321.) and supposes that a black race are meant, 
who at a very early period occupied not only 
the islands of the southern ocean, but the inte- 
rior of the peninsula of India, as far as the 
mountains, and also the country around the 
sources of the Indus. He calls them, “ Negres 
Oceaniques, Haraforas, ou Alphuriens de Bor- 
neo.” Béahrseems inclined to admit this hypo- 
thesis, but maintains that more or less of fable 
must have been blended with it. He refers to 
the Hindoo legends of the war waged by Rama 
with the nation of apes in Ceylon, and to the 
bridge built by apes, connecting that island with 
the peninsula of India. (Compare the plate 
given in Creuzer, n. 28, and the remarks of 
Creuzer himself, 1, 606. 612.) Some inferior 
race, subdued by a superior one, are evidently 
meant. | 

Cywos, [a town of Locris, in the territory of 
the Opuntii, and their principal maritime place. 
According to some ancient traditions, it had 
long been the residence of Deucalio and Pyrrha ; 
the latter was even said to have been interred 
here. (Strabo, 9. p. 425.—Apollod. ap. Schol. 
Pind. Ol. 9, 65.) The ruins of this city are 
probably those, which have been observed near 
the small village of Lebanitis, by Sir W. Gell, 
and other travellers. ] 

Crnosarces, [a place in the suburbs of 
Athens, where the school of the Cynics was 
held. It derived its name from a white dog, 
(zúwy deyis,) which, when Diomus was sacri- 
ficing to Hercules, snatched away part of the 
victim. It was adorned with several temples ; 
that of Hercules was the most splendid. The 
most remarkable thing in it, however, was the 
Gymnasium, where all strangers, who had but 
one parent an Athenian, had to perform their 
exercises, because Hercules, to whom it was 
consecrated, had a moital for his mother, and 
was not properly one of the immortals. Potter, 
Archaeol. Gr. B. 1, 8.| 

Cynossima, [(a dog’s tomb,) a promontory 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, where Hecuba was 
changed into adog, and buried. (Ovid, Met. 13, 
569.— Mela, 2, 2— Plin. 4, 11.— Strabo, 13. p. 
595. —Schol. Lyc.315.1176.) Herethe Athenian 
fleet under the command of Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus gained an important victory over the 
allied squadron of Peloponnesus, towards the 
closeof the war with that country. ( Thuc. 8,103.) 
The site is said to be ae oe a by the 
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Turkish fortress of the Dardanelles, called 
Kelidil-Bahar. Chevalier, Voy. dans la Troade, 
15. 

; ler I. a nymph of Ida in Crete. She 
nursed Jupiter, who changed her into a star, 
which bears the same name. It is the same as 
the Ursa Minor, Ovid, Fast. 3, 107. II. A 
promontory of Attica, formed by the range of 
Pentelicus ; now Cape Cavala. ] 


Cynruvs, a mountain of Delos. The city of 


Delos was at the foot of it. Apollo was sur- 
named Cynthius, and Diana Cynthia, as they 
were born on the mountain which was sacred to 
them. Virg. G. 3,36.—Ovid, Met. 6, 304. Fast. 
3, 346. [The modern name is Monte Cintio. | 

CyNuRENSES, a small tribe of the Pelopon- 
nesus, on the shore of the Sinus Argolicus, and 
bordering on Laconia, Arcadia, and Argolis 
properly so called. ‘They were an ancient race, 
accounted indigenous by Herod. (8, 73) who 
also styles them Ionians: (see Iones.) The 
possession of the tract of country, which they 
occupied, led to frequent disputes and hostilities 
between the Spartans and Argives. (Paus. 3, 


2, 7.—Steph. B.) As early as the time of 
Kchestratus the son of Agis, the first king of 


Sparta, the Cynurians were expelled from their 
homes by the Lacedemonians, under pretence 
that they committed depredations on the Spartan 
territory. Paus. l. e] 

[Cxparissa, or Cyparissia, I. a town of 
Messenia, near the mouth of the river Cyparis- 
seus, and in the centre of the Sinus Cyparissius. 
The river and gulf are now called Arcadia and 
Gulf of Arcadia respectively, from the modern 
town, which occupies the site of Cyparissia. 
(Strabo, 8. p. 343.— Polyb. 5, 92.) II. A 
town of Laconia, in the vicinity of the Asopus. 
The site is now occupied by the modern fortress 
of Rupino or Rampano, sometimes also called 
Castel Kyparissi. | 

Cyraxissus, a youth, son of Telephus of Cea, 
beloved by Apollo. He killed a favorite stag of 
Apollo, for which he was so sorry that he pined 
away, and was changed by the god into a cy- 
press-tree. Ovid, Met. 10, 121. 

Cyprranvs, [one of the most respected fathers 
of the church. The place of his birth is un- 
certain, but he taught rhetoric in the schools of 
Carthage for some years, and with great repu- 
tation. When considerably advanced in life, he 
was converted to Christianity, a.D. 246, and in 
the following year was ordained a presbyter in 
the Christian church. He conducted himself 
so well in this situation, that, on the death of 
Donatus, bishop of Carthage, he was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed him, For nearly 2 
years he conducted the affairs of his bishopric 
in tranquillity ; but in 251, on the commence- 
ment of the Decian persecution, the pagans of 
Carthage, enraged at his desertion of them, 
demanded that Cyprian should be thrown to the 
lions. During the storm hethought it prudent 
to withdraw, on which he was proscribed by go- 
vernment, and his goods were confiscated. In 
his retirement, which lasted 14 months, he em- 
ployed himself in writing letters to his people 
and clergy, and to the Christians at Rome, 
exhorting them to remain steadfast in their 
faith. On the death of the emperor Decius, 
Cyprian returned to Carthage, and held different 
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councils for regulating the affairs of the church, 
and a number of points relating to ecclesiastical 
discipline. One subject of much contention 
was the validity of the baptism of heretics. 
Cyprian maintained, that all baptism out of the 
Catholic church was null and void, and that 
all, who came over from heresies to the church, 
ought to be baptised again. He was supported 
by the African bishops, but opposed by Stephen, 
bishop of Rome. In 257 the persecution was 
renewed by order of the emperors Valerian and 
Gallienus, and Cyprian was summoned before 
Asparius Paternus, proconsul of Africa, and, 
remaining firm in his faith, was banished to 
Curulis, a town 12 leagues from Carthage, 
where he employed himself in writing letters to 
the persecuted Christians, exhorting them to 
cheer their spirits, and persevere in their religion, 
At the end of 11 months he was recalled to 
Carthage by Galerius Maximus, a new pro- 
consul. On his return, finding that orders 


were issued to carry him before the proconsul, © 


he retired to a place of temporary concealment, 
from which he emerged to give his last testi- 
mony to the truth of his religion on the return 
of Galerius to Carthage. Being apprehended, 
he was desired by the magistrate to obey the 
imperial edict, and sacrifice to the gods, andon 
his peremptory refusal, he was sentenced to be 
beheaded. This sentence was executed at a 
place called Sexti, near the city of Carthage, in 
the year 258, where Cyprian submitted to his 
fate with firmness and cheerfulness. As a 
bishop, he discharged the duties of his office 
with prudence, fidelity, and affection, and with 
a degree of modesty and humility which much 
endeared him to his flock. As a writer, he is 
correct, pure, and eloquent, with much force and 
argumentative skill, According to Erasmus, he 
is the only African writer, who attained to the 
native purity of the Latintongue. His remain- 
ing works consist of treatises on various subjects 5 
some being defences of Christianity against the 
Jews and Gentiles, and others on Christian mo- 
rality and the discipline of the church. The 
best editions are, that of Erasmus in 1520; Re- 
galtius, Paris, 1648; Bp. Fell, Oxford, 1662, 
withthe Annales Cyprianici of Bp. Pearson pre- 
fixed; Father Inarand, a Benedictine monk of 
tle congregation of St. Maur at Paris, 1727. 
They were translated into English, with notes, 
by Marshall, in 1717. Euseb. Hist. Eecl— 
Cave’s Lit. Hist. and Lives of the Fath.— 
Lardner'’s Cred.—Mosheim, Hist. Eccl. 1.— Gor- 
ton’s Biogr. Dict. 1, 588.] 

Cyprus, [a large islandin the Mediterranean 
sea, south of Cilicia, and west of Syria. It was 
supposed to have been detached from the conti- 
nent by some violent convulsion of nature. The 
opinions of more modern times, however, op- 
pose this, and are in favor of its having been 
always an island. It was called by several 
names; Acamis, from one of its promontories: 
Amathusia, Paphia, and Salaminia, from 3 
of its ancient cities; Macaria, or the for- 
tunate isle, from its fertility, mild climate, and 
beautiful scenery ; Collinia, from its many hills ; 
Sphecia, from its ancient inhabitants, the 
Spheces ; Cerastia, from the number of small 
capes, by which its coasts are surrounded ; 
Arosa from its copper mines. (Plin, 5, 31.) 
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The name Cyprus is not derived, as some think, 
from the abundance of this last-mentioned 
metal, but the metal gets its name from the 
island, Modern calculation makes its length 
about 70 leagues from east to the west: its 
breadth from north to south 30 leagues, and its 
circumference nearly 180. The ancient geo- 
graphy of Cyprus is involved in greater uncer- 
tainty than seems consistent with its former 
celebrity among enlightened nations. Neither 
Greeks nor Romans have afforded any clue, by 
which we can fix the locality of its eastern cities. 
Some of them, it is true, had disappeared in a 
very early period. Long prior to the time of 
Pliny, the towns of Cinyria, Malium, and Ida- 
lium, so necessary in ascertaining the relative 
position of other places, no longer existed. 
(Clarkes Travels, 4, 36.) The ancients extol 
the fertility of this island; the moderns enter- 
tain nearly the same opinion of it. The most 
valuable production at present is cotton; the 
French also send thither for turpentine, build- 
ing-timber, oranges, and, most of all, Cyprus 
wine. Hyacinths, anemonies, ranunculuses, and 
the single and double narcissus, grow here 
without cultivation. They deck the mountains, 
and give the country the appearance of an im- 
mense flower-garden. But agriculture is neg- 
lected; and an unwholsome atmosphere infects 
Some districts, where the method of draining 
the stagnant water is unknown. Malte-Brun, 
2, 88. Am. ed.) Cyprus has been celebrated as 
the residence of Venus, surnamed Cypris, who 
was the chief deity of the island, and to whose 
Service many places and temples were conse- 
erated. It was anciently divided into 9 king- 
doms, and was for some time under the power of 
Egypt, and afterwards of the Persians. The 
Greeks made themselves masters ‘of it, and it 
was taken from them by the Romans. Its 
length, according to Strabo, 14,00 stadia. There 
were 3 celebrated temples there; 2 sacred to 
Venus, and the other to Jupiter. The inhabit- 
ants were given much to pleasure and dissipa- 
tion. Strabo, 15.—Flor.3, 9.—Justin, 18, 5.— 
Plin. 12, 24: 33,5. 36, 26.—Mela, 2, 7. 

Cypsitipes, the name of three princes as 
descendants of Cypselus, who reigned at Corinth 
during 73 years. Cypselus was succeeded by 
his son Periander, who left his kingdom, after 
a reign of 40 years, to Cypselus II. 

CyrsřLus, I. a king of Arcadia, who married 
the daughter of Ctesipho, to strengthen himself 
against the Heraclide. Paus. 4, 3. If, A 
man of Corinth, son of Eetio, and father of 
| Periander. He destroyed the Bacchidæ, and 
, seized on the sovereign power, about 659 years 
| before Christ. He reigned 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son. Periander had 2 sons, 
Lycophro and Cypselus, who was insane. 
. Cypselus received his name from the Greek 
« word xiperos, a coffer, because when the Bac- 
_ chiade attempted to kill him, his mother saved 
his life by concealing him in afcoffer. Paws. 
. 9, 17.—Cic. Tusc. 5, 37.—Herod.1, 114. 5,92, 
` &e—Aristot. Polit. II. The father of Mil- 
tiades. Herod. 6, 35. 

Crrenatca, [a country of Africa, east of the 
Syrtis Minor, and west of Marmarica. It cor- 
responds with the modern Barca. Cyrenaica 
was considered by the Greeks a sort of terres- 
trial paradise. This was partly owing to the 
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force of contrast, as all the rest of the African 
coast, along the Mediterranean from Carthage 
to the Nile, was a barren sandy waste, and 
partly to the actual fertility of Cyrenaica itself, 
It was extremely well watered, and the inhabit- 
ants, according to Herod. (4, 199.), employed 
8 months in collecting the productions of the 
land: the maritime places first yielded their 
fruits, then the 2d region, which they called the 
hills, and lastly those of the highest part inland, 
One of the chiefnatural productions of Cyrenaica 
was a herb called siphium, a kind of laserpitium 
or assafeetida. It was fattening for cattle, ren- 
dering their flesh also tender, and a useful 
aperient for man. From its juice also, when 
kneaded with clay, a powerful antiseptic was 
obtained. It formed a great article of trade, 
and at Rome the composition above-mentioned 
sold for its weight in silver. For this reason it 
appeared always on the medals of Cyrene. Its 
culture was neglected, however, when the Ro- 
mans became masters of the country, and pas- 
turage more attended to. Capt. Beechey, in the 
course of his travels through this region, noticed 
a plant about 3 feet in height, very much re- 
sembling the hemlock, or wild carrot. He was 
told, that it was usually fatal to the camels, who 
ate of it, and that its juice was so acrid as to 
fester the flesh, if at all excoriated. He supposes 
it to be the si/phium. Della Cella, (p. 128.) de- 
scribes, apparently, the same production as an 
umbelliferous plant, with compound, indented 
leaves, fleshy, delicate and shining, without any 
involucrum ; the fruit somewhat flattened, sur- 
mounted by three ribs, and furnished all around 
with amembrane as glossy as silk. Capt. Smith 
succeeded in bringing over a specimen of the 
plant, which is said to be now thriving in De- 
vonshire. (Beechey, p. 410.) M. Pacho says, 
that the Arabs call it derias; and he proposes 
to class the plant as a species of laserwort, under 
the name of /aserpitium derias. It seems to 
resemble the 1. ferulaceum of Linnæus. (Modern 
Traveller, pt. 50. p. 124.) (For the colonization 
of this district, see Cyrene.) It was called 
Pentapolis, from its having 5 towns of note in 
it, Cyrene, Barce, Ptolemais, Berenice, and 
Tauchira. All of these exist at the present day 
under the form of towns or villages, and, what 
is remarkable, their names are scarcely changed 
from what we may suppose the pronunciation 
to have been among the Greeks. They are now 
called Kurin, Barca, Tollamata, Bernic, and 
Taukera—Some farther remarks on the district 
of Cyrenaica will be found under the head of 
Cyrene, being blended with the history of that 
city as its capital. Fora full account of the 
silphium, see the 36th vol. of the Mém. del’ Acad. 
des Lettres, p. 18. and for some valuable obser- 
vations respecting Cyrenaica, consult the work 
of M. Pacho, Relation d’un Voy. dans la Mar- 
marique, la Cyrenaque, §c. Paris, 1828, 4to.] 
Cyrenaict, a sect of philosophers, who fol- 
lowed the doctrine of Aristippus. They placed 
their summum bonum in pleasure, and said that 
virtue ought to be commended, because it gave 
pleasure. [Happiness, said the Cyrenaics, con- 
sists not in tranquillity or indolence, but in a 
pleasing agitation of the mind, or in active en- 
Joyment. Pleasure is the ultimate object of 
human pursuit; it is only in subserviency to 
this, that fame, friendship, and even virtue, are 
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to be desired. All crimes are yenial, because 
never committed but through the immediate 
impulse of passion. Nothing is just or unjust 
by nature, but by custom and law. The busi- 
ness of philosophy isto regulate the senses 1m 
that manner, which will render them, most pro- 
ductive of pleasure. Since then pleasure is to 
be derived not from the past or future, but pre- 
sent, a wise man will take care to enjoy the pre- 
sent hour, and will be indifferent. to life or death. 
Such were the. tenets of Aristippus.]| Diog, L. 
in Arist. —Cie, N: D. 3. 

CyrENeE, I. the daughter of the river Peneus, 
of whom Apollo became enamoured, He car- 
ried her to that part of Africa, which is called 
Cyrenaica, where she brought forth Aristæus. 
Virg. G. 4, 321.—Justin, 13, 7.—Pind. Pyth. 9. 
II. [A celebrated city of Libya, the capital 
of Cyrenaica, to which, according to some, 
Aristæus, who was the chief of the colonists 
settled there, gave his mother’s name. The 
foundation of Cyrene dates as far back as the 
37th Olymp. (about z. c. 628,) when, according 
to Herod. a colony of Greeks under Battus were 
conducted by the Libyan Nomades to this de- 
lightful spot, then called Irasa. In the neigh- 
bourhood was a copious spring of excellent wa- 
ter, which the Dorian colonists are said to have 
called the fountain of Apollo, and to have named 
Cyre (Kuen); from this arose, most probably, the 
name of Cyrene, (Kugiva, Dorice, Kuedva.— 
Callim. H. in Apoll. 88.) Other migrations 
from Greece subsequently took place ; and the 
colonists had become strong enough, under their 
3d sovereign, to make war on their Libyan 
neighbours, and even defeat an army of Egyptian 
auxiliaries, which Apries, (Pharaoh Hophra,) 
had sent to their assistance. (Herod. 4, 160.) 
The state of Barca was founded by a division 
of the colonists, headed by the brothers of the 
king, (Arcesilaus 3,) who, having abjured his 
authority, left Cyrene with his followers, A 
civil war ensued, followed by. the usual conse- 
quences, an application to the neighbouring 
states for foreign aid, the eventual ruin of one 
party, and loss of independence, by the other. 
At first the Barceans appear to have had the 
advantage; but, in the reign of a 4th Arcesilaus, 
who had married the daughter of the sovereign 
of Barca, a popular insurrection took place, in 
which both monarchs were assassinated. The 
mother of the Cyrenean king, Queen Pheretime, 
fled to Egypt, and invoked the aid of Aryander, 
the Persian viceroy under Darius Hystaspes, 
who readily espoused her cause. Barca, after 
a long siege, fell through treachery, and was 
plundered by the Persians ; while the vengeance 
of the queen was glutted in the massacre of 
all, who had been concerned in the insurrection. 
After this, we hear no more of Barca as a se- 
parate state. In the time of Aristotle, Cyrene 
was a republic; and this appears to have been 
the form of government at the era of the me- 
morable dispute recorded by Sallust, between 
the Cyreneans and Carthaginians, relative to 
their respective limits: (see Philæni.) Cyrene 
subsequently fell under the power of the Car- 
thaginians, and was comprised, with Egypt and 
Libya, in the viceroyalty of Ptol. Lagus, whose 
brother Magas ruled Cyrene for 50 years, It 
continued to form part of the empire of the 
Ptolemies, till t was made over by Ptol, Physco 
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to his illegitimate son Apio. During a reign of 

21 years, throughout which Egypt was a prey 
to intestine disturbances, Apio maintained peace 
and tranquillity in his dominions, and on his 
death he bequeathed the Cyrenaica to the Ro- 
mans. The senate accepted the bequest, butal- 
lowed the cities to be governed by their own laws, 
which opened the way for fresh discord ; and the 
anarchy was terminated 20 years after the 
death of Apio (x. c., 76.) by the reduction of 
the whole of the Cyrenaica to the condition of 
a Roman province. In the time of Strabo, it 
was united with Crete in one government. The 
most flourishing period of Cyrene was probably 
that of the Ptolemaic dynasty, and of the pre- 
ceding 2 or 3 centuries, when Grecian art was 
in the highest perfection; to which period we 


may assign the Doric temples and other monu- 
ments, which are decidedly of an early style. 
The philosophy and literature of Greece were 
diligently cultivated at Cyrene, and this city 
gave birth to Aristippus, the founder of the h- 
centious sect distinguished by the name of 
Cyrenaic. It was the birth-place also of the poet 
Callimachus, of Eratosthenes the historian, and 
Carneades the sophist. Numbers of Jews ap- 
pear to have settled in the Cyrenaica, even prior 
to the Christian era. It was a Jew of Cyrene 
whom the Roman soldiers compelled to bear one 
end of our Saviour’s cross. (Matth. 27, 32.— 
Mark, 15,21.) Cyrenean Jews were present at 
Jerusalem on the day of the Pentecost ; some 
of them took part with their Alexandrian bre- 
thren in disputing against the proto-martyr 
Stephen: and Christian Jews of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, fleeing from the persecution of their 
intolerant brethren, were the first preachers of 
Christianity to the Greeks of Antioch. (Acts, 
2, 10.—6, 911, 20.) That Cyrene continued 
to flourish under the Romans, may be inferred 
from some Latin inscriptions, as well as the 
style of many of the architectural remains. To 
what circumstance its desertion is attributable, 
does not appear; but in the 5th cent. it had 
become a mass of ruin. It is so described by 
Synesius, who lived in the time of Theodosius 
the younger. The wealth and honors of Cyrene 
were transferred to the episcopal city of Ptole- 
mais. The final extirpation of the Greek colo- 
nies of Cyrenaica dates, however, from the 
destructive invasion of the Persian Chosroes, 
who, about 616, overran Syria and Egypt: he 
advanced as far westward as the neighbourhood 
of Tripoli. The Saracens completed the work 
of destruction, and for 7 centuries, this once 
fertile and populous region has been lost to civi- 
lisation, commerce, and almost geographical 
knowledge. For 3 parts of the year, Cyrene is 
untenanted, except by jackals and hyenas, and 
during the 4th the wandering Bedouins, too 
indolent to ascend the higher range of hills, 
pitch their tents chiefly on the low grounds to 
the southward of the summit, on which the city 
is built. The situation of Cyrene is described 
by modern travellers as singularly beautiful. 
It is built on the edge of a range of hills rising 
about 800 feet above a fine sweep of high table- 
land, forming the summit of a lower chain, to 
which it descends by a series of terraces. The 
elevation of the lower chain may be estimated 
at 1,000 feet; so that Cyrene stands about 
| 1,800 feet above the level of the sea, of which 
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it commands an extensive view over the table- 
land, which, extending east and west as far as 
the eye can reach, stretches about five miles to 
the northward, and then descends abruptly to 
the coast. The view from the brow of the 
height, extending over the rocks and woods, 
and distant ocean, is described by Capt. Beechey 
as almost unrivalled in magnificence. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the natural terraces of 


the declivity, to shape the ledges into prac- | 


ticable roads, leading along the face of the 
mountain, and communicating, in some in- 
stances, by narrow flights of steps cut in the 
rock. These roads, which may be supposed 
to have been the favorite drives of the citizens 
of Cyrene, are. very plainly indented with the 
marks of chariot-wheels, deeply furrowing the 
smooth, stony surface. The rock, in most in- 
stances rising perpendicularly from these gal- 
leries, has been excavated into innumerable 
‘tombs, formed with great labor and taste, and 
generally adorned with architectural facades. 
When the rock would admit of it, the portico 
was wholly excavated; and if only a part would 
serve, the remainder was supplied by building. 
The outer sides of the roads, where they de- 
scended from one range to another, were orna- 
mented with sarcophagiand monumental tombs ; 
and the whole sloping space between the gal- 
leries was completely filled up with similar 
structures. These, as well as the excavated 
tombs, exhibit very superior taste and execu- 
tion, Among the tombs, which have been ex- 
cavated on the northern face of the declivity, 
there are several on a much larger scale than 
the rest. Some of these appear to have been 
public vaults; others seem to haye been ap- 
propriated to private families; and in 2 in- 
stances, a single sarcophagus of white marble, 
ornamented with flowers and figures in relief, 
of exquisite workmanship, was found in a large 
excavation, These last Capt. Beechey supposes 
to be Roman. In several of the excavated tombs 
were discovered remains of paintings, represent- 
ing historical, allegorical, and pastoral subjects, 
executed in the manner of those of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii: some of them by no means 
inferior to the best found in those cities. 
(Beechey, p. 451.— Modern Traveller, 50, 127.) 
—In Cyrenaica, as in all calcareous districts, 
are several caverns, ornamented with stalac- 
tites. Della Cella visited one near Safsaf, 
which has acquired great celebrity from the 
ignorance and superstition of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, who, in the stalactites, discover 
the images of petrified gods, men, and mon- 
sters, every one giving to each fantastical form 
the name, which suits his fancy. It might 
seem questionable, whether to these natural 
phenomena, or to the numerous statues found 
in some ancient sites, the prevailing rumors of 
a petrified city in this part of Africa are attri- 
butable. The first aspect of Cyrene, Della 
Cella adds, may well have given rise to such 
an idea in the mind of some ignorant or vision- 
ary traveller. It isnot improbable, indeed, that 
the marvellous story may have grown out of 
reports relating to both the natural petrifactions, 
and the works of art, ingeniously or ignorantly 
confounded, The name given to the pretended 
petrified city by the informants of Shaw and 
Bruce, was Ras Sem; which name is given, 1m 
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the modern charts, to a headland forming, with 
Cape Ras el Hilal, the bay in which Apollonia 
is situated. It is not at present known to the 
Arabs, however, under that name, Capt. 
Beechey says, at least not to any, of whom 
they made the enquiry. Moreover, both Shaw 
and Bruce, he remarks, describe the supposed 
city of Ras Sem as situated in the interior, 5 
or 6 days’ journey south of Bengazi. Yet, as 
the direct route from Tripoli to Cyrene diverges 
from the road to Bengazi towards the interior, 
it might be erroneously supposed to be south 
of that place, and farther inland than it really 
is, The promontory, to which the name hag 
attached, may be unknown to the Bedouins; 
but this seems a very insufficient reason for re- 
jecting the appellation applied to it, doubtless 
on native authority ; and when its geographical 
connexion with the port of Cyrene is considered, 
it seems no very violent supposition, that the 
ruins in the neighbourhood of Ras Sem, the 
vast necropolis of Cyrene, with its statues and 
paintings, gave rise to the current report in 
question of a petrified city. Capt. Smith was 
induced, by similar reports of a petrified city, 
to undertake a journey of several days into the 
interior from Lebida, but the ruins and sculp- 
tures, which he found at Ghirza, were con- 
temptible, Modern Traveller, 50, 124. | 
CYRILLUS, [I. bishop of Jerusalem, born in 
that city a.p. 315. He succeeded Maximus 
in the episcopate, about the close of the year 
350, and the author of the Chronicle of Alex- 
andria, as well as Socrates and other writers, in- 
form us, that on May 7, 351, about 9 inthe morn- 
ing, a luminous cross was seen in the heavens, 
extending from Calvary to the Mount of Olives, 
a distance of nearly three-fourths of a league. 
The Greek Church has a festival on May 7, in 
commemoration of this phenomenon, which 
marked the promotion of Cyrill to the mitre, 
Cyrill himself has left a description of this 
celestial appearance in a Letter to the emperor 
soustantius, and the subject has afforded much 
controversy to writers of a later age—Cyrill 
became involved in a controversy with Acacius, 
archbishop of Cæsarea, and an Arian or Semi- 
Arian in his tenets, Cyrill refused to obey the 
citation of his opponent, and to appear at Casa- 
rea: the charges alleged against him were, his 
having wasted the property of the church, when 
the truth was, that, during a great famine in 
Judæa, Cyrill had sold some of the sacred orna- 
ments in order to procure sustenance for the 
suffering poor. The council assembled at Casa- 
rea, and composed of Arian bishops, condemned, 
him, and on Cyrill’s appealing from them to a 
higher tribunal, Acacius, construing this ap- 
peal into a high offence, drove him from Jeru- 
salem. He was restored to his see in 359, by 
the council of Seleucia, which also pronounced 
the deposition of Acacius and many other 
Arians ; but in the following year, Acacius and 
his partisans succeeded in again deposing Cyrill. 
In the year 361, he was again restored to his 
pontificate. It was about this time that Julian 
made his memorable attempt to rebuild the 
Jewish temple: Cyrill was then at Jerusalem, 
and before the flames. issued from the site of 
the former structure, he confidently predicted 
the failure of the emperor’s scheme. He be- 
came odious to Julian, who resolved, according to 
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Orosius, to sacrifice this pontiff to his hatred on 
his return fronthe Persian war. Julian, how- 
ever, perished in the expedition. Cyrill was 
again exiled, in 367, by the emperor Valens, 
who had embraced Arianism: his exile lasted 
for 10 years, and he only returned to Jerusalem 
in 378, when Gratian re-established in their 
sees those bishops, who were in communion 
with Pope Damacus. Cyrill governed his 
church without any farther troubles, for the 
space of 8 years, under the reign of Theodo- 
sius, and assisted in 381 at the general council 
of Constantinople. He subscribed the con- 
demnation of the Arians and Macedonians, and 
died in 386, in the 70th year of his age, and the 
35th of his episcopate. The works of Cyrill 
consist of 23 Instructions, known by the name 
of Catecheses, and which were composed by him 
at Jerusalem, when he filled the station of 
catechist, previous to his being made a bishop. 
These productions, the style of which is in 
general simple and familiar, are regarded as the 
most ancient and complete abridgment, which 
we possess of the doctrines of the primitive 
church. The Calvinists have attempted to 
prove them supposititious, but the Protestants of 
England have fully succeeded in establishing 
their authenticity. We have also a homily of 
Cyrill’s on the paralytic man mentioned in 
Scripture, and his Letter to Constantius on the 
luminous cross, which appeared at Jerusalem. 
The best editions of his works are, that of Mills, 
Oxon. 1703, fol, Touttée, Paris, 1720, fol. This 
last is decidedly preferable, and was published 
by Maran, on the death of Touttée. (Biogr. 
Univ. 10, 404.) II. Bishop of Alexandria, 
in the 5th cent., succeeded his uncle Theophilus 
in that dignity in the year 412. The bishops 
of Alexandria had long acquired great autho- 
rity and power, and Cyrill took every oppor- 
tunity to confirm and increase it. Soon after 
his elevation, he expelled the Novatians from 
Alexandria, and stripped their bishop, Theo- 
pompus, of all his property. In 415 the Jews 
committed some insult on the Christians of 
Alexandria, which so enraged Cyrill, that, in- 
stead of advising them to apply for redress to 
the civil magistrate, he put himself at the head 
of his people, and led them to the assault and 
plunder of the synagogues and houses of that 
people, and drove them out of the city. This 
conduct, however, displeased Orestes, the go- 
vernor of Alexandria, who feared that the 
bishop’s authority, if not checked, might in- 
fringe on that of the magistrate. Parties were 
formed to support the rival claims, and battles 
were often fought in the streets of Alexandria ; 
and Orestes himself was one day suddenly sur- 
rounded by 500 monks, by whom he would 
have been murdered, had not the people inter- 
fered. One of three ruffians, being seized, was 
put to the torture so severely, that he died under 
the operation, on which Cyrill had him imme- 
diately canonised, and on every occasion com- 
mended his constancy and zeal. There also 
lived in Alexandria, a learned pagan lady, named 
Hypatia, with whom Orestes was intimate, and 
who was supposed to have encouraged his re- 
sistance to the claims of the bishop. This ac- 
complished female was one day seized by a 


, band of zealots, who dragged her through the 


streets, and concluded by tearing her limb from 
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limb, a piece of atrocity attributed to the in- 
stigation of Cyrill, and from which his memory 
has never been absolved. He next engaged in 
a furious controversy with Nestorius, bishop 
of Constantinople, who maintained that the 
Virgin Mary ought not to be called the mother 
of God, but the mother of Our Lord, or of 
Christ, since the Deity can neither be born nor 
die. These homilies, falling into the hands of 
the Egyptian monks, caused a great commo- 
tion among them, and Cyrill wrote a Pastoral 
Letter to them, in which he maintained that the 
Virgin Mary ought to be called the Mother of 
God, and denounced bitter censures against all 
who supported an opposite opinion. A con- 
troversial correspondence between the 2 bishops 
ensued, which ended in an open war of ex- 
communications and anathemas. To put an 
end to this controversy, in 431 a council was 
held at Ephesus by the emperor Theodo- 
sius; and Cyrill, by his precipitation and vio- 
lence, and not waiting for a number of eastern 
bishops, obtained the condemnation of Nesto- 
rius without his being heard in his own de- 
fence; and that prelate was deprived of his 
bishopric, and banished to the Egyptian deserts. 
When John, bishop of Antioch, and the other 
eastern bishops, however, appeared, they re- 
venged Nestorius, and deposing Cyrill, put him 
in prison. In a subsequent meeting of the 
council he was liberated, and absolved from the 
sentence of deposition, but had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the doctrine, which he had con- 
demned, spreading rapidly through the Roman 
empire, Assyria, and Persia. He died at Alex- 
andria in the year 444. Cyrill was undoubtedly 
a man of learning, but overbearing, ambitious, 
cruel, and intolerantin the highest degree. He 
is much extolled by Catholic writers for his 
great zeal and piety, of which the particulars 
thus specified are proofs. He was the author of 
a number of works, treatises, &c., the best col- 
lection of which was published at Paris, in 1638, 
in 7 vols. fod. under the care of John Aubert, 
canon of Laon. Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.| 
Cyropouis, [a large city of Asia, on the banks 
of the Iaxartes, founded by Cyrus. (Cellar. 2, 
715.— Salmas. in Solin. 840.) It was also called 
Cyteschata. Both of these names, however, are 
Gr. translations of the true Persian terms. The 
termination of the last is the Greek tcyérn, ex- 
pressing, as did the corresponding Persian one, 
the remote situation of the place. Alexander 
destroyed it, and built in its stead a city, called 
by the Roman geographers Alexandria Ultima, 
by the Greeks, however, "Aackavdgeia "Eaxarn, 
of which the Latin is a translation. The mo- 
dern Cogend is supposed by D’ Any. to answer 
to the site of this city. Some writers make ano- 
ther city of the name of Cyropolis to have been 
founded by Cyrus in Media.—Ce//ar. 2, 666.] 
Cyrruexstica, [a country of Syria, north-east 
of the city Antiochia, and north of the district 
Chalybonitis; so called from its capital Cyr- 
rhus, now Corus. Plin. 5, 23.—Cic. Att. 5,18.) 
Cyrruvus, [I.a city of Macedonia, in the 
vicinity of Pella. (Thue. 2, 100.) There isa 
Paleo Castro about 16 miles north-west of 
Pella, which is very likely to be Cyrrhus. Wes- 
seling thinks that Diod. 5. alludes to the Mace- 
donian Cyrrhus (18, 4.) when he speaks of a 
temple of Minerva built there by order of Alex: 
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ander, (ad Itin. Hieros. 606.) Hence the title 
of Kújfseris, noticed both by Strabo and Steph. 
B. But these writers allude to the Syrian Cyr- 
rhus. (Cramer’s Ance. Greece, 1, 229.) II. 
A city of Syria, the capital of a district named 
after it Cyrrhestica. It derived its name from 
the Macedonian Cyrrhus. Steph. B. however, 
writes K7jpos. Later writers, and especially 
Christian ones, give the name of this place as 
Kieos, Cyrus, being misled, probably, by the 
fable found in Procopius (Æ dif. 2, 12.) that the 
Jews were the founders of the city, and called 
it after Cyrus their liberator. Cellar. 2,359. ] 
Cyrus, I. a king of Persia, son of Cambyses 
and Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of 
Media. [See at the end of this article.] His 
father was of an ignoble family, whose marriage 
with Mandane had been consummated on ac- 
count of the apprehensions of Astyages. (See 
Astyages.) Cyrus was exposed as soon as born ; 
but he was preserved by a shepherdess, who 
educated him as her own son. As he was 
playing with his equals in years, he was elected 
king ima certain diversion, and he exercised his 
power with such an independent spirit, that 
he ordered one of his play-companions to be 
severely whipped for disobedience. The father 
of the youth, who was a nobleman, complained 
to the king of the ill-treatment, which his son 
had received from a shepherd’s son. Astyages 
ordered Cyrus before him, and discovered that 
he was Mandane’s son, from whom he had so 
much to apprehend. He treated him with great 
coldness ; and Cyrus, unable to bear his ty- 
ranny, escaped from his confinement, and began 
to levy troops to dethrone his grandfather. He 
was assisted and encouraged by the ministers 
of Astyages, who were displeased with the king’s 
oppression. He marched against him, and As- 
tyages was defeated in a battle, and taken pri- 
soner; B.C. 559. From this victory the empire 
of Media. became tributary to the Persians. Cy- 
rus subdued the eastern parts of Asia, and made 
war against Creesus, king of Lydia, whom he 
conquered, s.c. 548. He invaded the kingdom 
of Assyria, and took the city of Babylo by dry- 
ing the channels of the Euphrates, and march- 
ing his troops through the bed of the river, 
while the people were celebrating a grand fes- 
tival. He afterwards marched against Tomyris, 
the queen of the Massagetee, a Scythian nation, 
and was defeated in a bloody battle, B.c. 530. 
The victorious queen, who had lost her son in a 
previous encounter, was so incensed against 
Cyrus, that she cut off his head and threw it 
into a vessel filled with human blood, exclaim- 
ing, “ Take then thy fill? Xenopho has writ- 
ten the life of Cyrus; but his history is not 
perfectly authentic. In the character of Cyrus, 
he delineates a brave and virtuous prince, and 
often puts in his mouth many of the sayings of 
Socrates. The chronology is false; and Xeno- 
pho, in his narration, has given existence to 
persons, whom no other historian ever men- 
tioned. The Cyropedia, therefore, is not to 
be regarded as an authentic history of Cyrus 
the Great, but we must consider it as shewing 
what every good and virtuous prince ought to 
be. (Herod. 1, 75, &c.—Justin,1, 5. 7.) [Much 
doubt exists as to the history of Cyrus. It is 
more than probable, that many and conflicting 
accounts respecting his birth, parentage, early 
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life, attainment to sovereign power, and subse- 
quent career, were circulated throughout the 
east, since we find ‘discrepancies between the 
statements of Herod. Ctes. and Xen., in these 
several particulars, which can in no other way 
be accounted for. It has been customary with 
most scholars, to decry the testimony of Ctesias, 
and regard him as a writer of but slender pre- 
tensions to the character of veracity. As far as 
the history of Cyrus is concerned, to say nothing 
of other parts of his narrative, this opinion is 
evidently unjust, and its injustice will be placed 
in the clearest light, if we compare together the 
two rival statements of Ctesias and Herod. The 
narrative of the latter teems with fables, of which 
that of the former appears to be entirely desti- 
tute. It is far more consistent with reason, to 
believe with Ctesias that there was no affinity 
whatever between Cyrus and Astyages; than 
with Herod., that the latter was his maternal 
grandfather. Nor does Ctesias make any men- 
tion of that most palpable fable, the. exposure of 
the infant ; nor of the equally fabulous story re- 
specting the cruel punishment of Harpagus.— 
Compare Bähr ad Ctes. Pers. 2. and the words 
of Reimeccius, Famil. Reg. Med. et Bactr. Lips. 
1572, p. 35. “© ab Astyage usurpatein Cyrum et 
Harpagi filium crudelitatis decantatam ab Hero- 
doto fabulam plane rejicimus.’ Nor need this 
dissimilarity between the statements of Ctesias 
and Herod. occasion any surprise. The latter 
historian confesses very ingenuously, that there 
were 3 different traditions in his time relative to 
the origin of Cyrus, and that he selected the 
one, which appeared to him most probable, 
(1, 96.) How unfortunate this selection was, 
we need hardly say. Ctesias, then, chose an- 
other tradition for his guide, and Xen. perhaps 
may have partially mingled a third with his 
narrative. Asch. (Pers. 767.) appears to have 
followed a 4th, (Stan. ad Asch. l. c. and Lar- 
cher, ad Ctes. Pers. 2.) With these several ac- 
counts, again, what the Armenian writers tell 
us respecting Cyrus, is directly at variance.— 
(Rech. Curieuses sur l’ Histoire ancienne det’ Asie, 
par Cirbied et Martin, p. 64.) Among the mo- 
dern scholars, who have espoused the party of 
Ctesias, his recent editor, Bahr, stands most 
conspicuous. This writer regards the narrative 
of Herod. as savouring of the Greek love for the 
marvellous, and thinks it to have been in some 
degree adumbrated from the story of the The- 
ban Œdipus and his exposure on Cithero; 

while, on the other hand, Xen. presents Cyrus 
to our view as 2 young man imbued with the 

precepts of Socrates, and exhibiting in his life 

and conduct a model for the imitation of others. 

The same scholar gives the following as what 
appears to him a near approximation to the true 

history of Cyrus. He supposes Cyrus not to 

have been of royal lineage, but to have been 

born in moderate circumstances and gifted with 

rare endowments of mind. He makes him to 

have first seen the light at the time, when the 

Medes possessed the empire of Asia. The pro- 

vinces or divisions of this empire, he supposes 

to have been held by satraps or viceroys, whose 

power, though derived from the monarch, was 

hereditary among themselves. He makes Cam- 

byses, the father, to have been one of these sa- 

traps; and Cyrus, the son, to have succeeded 

him. Their sway was over the Persians, and 
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they ruled them with almost, regal: power, Cy- 
rus at length revolted from the king of the 
Medes, and by the aid of his immediate followers 
obtained possession of the empire. In order, 
however, the better to keep in subjection the 
other nations composing the empire of Astyages, 
he wished to pass himself off as the son and 
lawful successor of the dethroned monarch. 
Hence arose the nuptials of Cyrus and Amytis 
the wife of Astyages. (Compare, as regards the 
Persian custom of intermarriage, Creuzer, Fr. 
Hist. 223.— Freinsh. ad Curt. 3, 11, 24. and 8, 
2, 19.— Theodoret. Serm. 9. p, 614.—Béihr, ad 
Ctes. 91.) Hence, too, we may account for the 
circumstance of Astyages’ not having been put 
to death, but being treated with great honor, 
and made the companion of Cyrus in his marches 
against those nations, which would not acknow- 
ledge his sway. (Béhr ad Cites. 86.)—As to the 
story detailed hy Herod. respecting the treat- 
ment of Croesus, and his having been condemned 
to the flames, we may remark that such a story 
carries its own refutation with it. It is impos- 
sible to conceive, how the Persians could con- 
demn any criminal to the flames, and thus pol- 
lute the sacred emblem, to which they paid their 
adorations. (Bahr ad Cées. 104.)—The account 
given by Herod. of the death of Gyrus is widely 
at variance with that of Ctesias. The former 
makes him to have fallen in battle against the 
Scythians, the latter to have died at home. The 
narrative of Ctesias derives credit from the 
statements of Arrian, (Hap. Alex, 6, 29.) and 
Strabo, (15. p. 730.) who informs us, that the 
tomb and embalmed body of Gyrus were seen 
by Alexander at Pasargade, Xen, also gives 
‘a peaceful termination to the reign of this mo 
narch. Ctesias makes Cyrus to have reigned 
30 years; and Herod. 29. According to some 
authorities he died at a very advanced age, ( Cy- 
rop. 8,7, 1.) Scaliger, guided by Dino and 
Ctesias, makes Cyrus to have reached the 218th 
year of the æra of Nabonassar, i. e. B.c. 528. 
(De Emend. Temp. 402.)—The name Cyrus 
(Kde0s) is generally thought to have been deduced 
from a Persian word, meaning “ the Sun.”— 
(Plut. Ariax. 1.) Coray (ad Plut. l. e.) informs 
us that the Sun is still called Kour by the Per- 
sians. (Hesych. v. Keos... . rò Tov halou cov 
yke naoy of Wégacs Kigo rzeyavow, and Pleth. 
Schol. in Orac, Mag, Zoroastr. p. 68.) Ritter 
also adduces various authorities to shew, that, 
among the ancient Persians, as well as other 
early Oriental nations, Kor and Xoros denoted 
“the Sun? (Forhalle, p. 86.) Wahl had 
proved the same before him. (Vorder und Mit- 
telasien, 1, 599.) The Hebrew Khoresk, (Cy- 
rus,) is traced by Gesenius also to the Persian, 
(Hebr. Lex.) The previous name of Cyrus ap- 
pears to have been, Agradatus, (Strabo, 15. 
p. 729.) which Rosenmuller explains by the 
Persian Agah-dar-dad, i. e. “juris cognitionem 
habens,” ‘°° jus tenens ac servans, Rosenm. 
Handbuch, 1, 367.—Bähr ad Ctes. 458. H. 
The younger Cyrus, was the younger son of 
Darius Nothus, and the brother of Artaxerxes. 
Artaxerxes succeeded to the throne at the death 
of Nothus; and Cyrus, who was of an aspiring 
soul, attempted to assassinate him. He was 
discovered, and would have been punished with 
death, had not his mother Parysatis saved him 
from the kando A the executioner by her tears 


and entreaties. € ( 
‘into banishment to the province, of which Cyrus, 
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had been appointed: satrap by his father. The 
disgrace and ignominy, to which he had been, 
exposed, excited in Cyrus a desire of revenge, 
which nothing could gratify but the dethronement 
of-his brother. In furtherance of this end, he 
called in to his aid numerous bodies of Greek mer- 
cenaries, under various pretences, and at last took 
the field with an army of 100,000 barbarians, and 
about 13,000 Greeks. Artaxerxes met him with 
900,000 men near Cunaxa. The Greeks soon 
routed the barbarians opposed to them, but 
committed an error in advancing too far in 
their pursuit. Cyrus was compelled, in order 
to avoid being surrounded by the rest of the 
king’s army, to make an attack on the centre, 
where his brother was in person. He routed the 
royal body guard, but, being hurried away by 
the violence of his feelings, the moment he 
espied the king, he engaged with him in a per- 
sonal combat, wounded him, but was himself 
wounded and slain by acommon soldier. Had: 
Clearchus acted in conformity with the direc- 
tions of Gyrus, and led his division against the 
king’s centre, instead of being drawn off into 
pursuit of the flying enemy, the victory must 
have belonged to Cyrus.| Artaxerxes was so 
desirous of its being universally reported that 
his brother had fallen by his hand, that he put 
to death 2 of his subjects for boasting that they 
had killed Cyrus. [The Greeks, after the bat- 
tle, began to negotiate with the king through: 
Tissaphernes, who offered to lead them home, 
He treacherously violated his word, however, 
and having by an act of perfidy obtained pos- 
session of the persons of the Greek command- 
ers, he sent them up to the king at Babylo, 
where they were put to death.| The Greeks 
were not, however, discouraged, though at a 
great distance from their country, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a powerful enemy. 
They immediately united in the election of 
commanders, and traversed all Asia, in spite of 
the continual attacks of the Persians; and no- 
thing is more truly celebrated in ancient history 
than the bold retreatof the 10,000. The journey, 
which they made from the place of their first em- 
barkation, till their return, has been calculated 
at 1155 leagues, performed in the space of 15 
months, including all the time, which was de- 
voted to take rest and refreshment. This re- 
treat has been celebrated by Xen., who was one 
oftheir leaders. [According to Diod. S, and 
Diod. L., the expedition was undertaken by 
Cyrus in the 4th year of the 94th Olymp. 
Larcher, on the contrary, (Mem. de I' Acad. 
des Inscr. 17.) makes it to have been in the 3d 
year of that Olymp., in the end of March, or 
beginning of April. He makes the battle of 
Cunaxa to have been fought at the end of Oct. 
in the 4th year of the same Olymp., and the 
time, which the whole expedition occupied, 
including the retreat, down to the period, 
when. the Greeks entered the army of Thymbro, 
to have been 2 years.] Put. Aria. —Dhiod. S: 
14.—Justin, 5, 11. III. A rival of Ho- 
race, in the affections of one of his mistresses, 
Od. 1, 17, 24. IV. A poet of Panopolis, in 
the age of Theodosius ——[V. A large river of 
Asia, rising in Iberia and falling into the Cas- 
pian, now the Kur. This river waters the 
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great valley of- Georgia, and is increased by 


4 the Aragui, the Jora, probably the Iberus of 


the ancients, and the Alasan, which is their 
Alazo. When itreaches the plains of Shirvan, 
its waters are mixed with those of the 4ras, or 
Araxes. These 2 rivers form several branches, 
sometimes united, and sometimes separated, so 
that it appears uncertain, as it was in the 
time of Strabo and Ptol., whether their mouths 
were to be considered as separate, or whether 
the Cyrus received the Araxes. Plin. 4, 10. 
6, 9. 10, 13.— Meda, 3, 5,—Strabo, 11. p. 345.} 

Cxra, atown of Colchis, [at the mouth of 
the river Cyaneus,] famous for the poisonous 
herbs, which it produces, and for the birth of 
Medea, Flacc. 6, 693—Propert. 2, 1, 73. 

Cyrzxis, a surname of Medea, from her being 
an inhabitant of Cyta. Propert. 2, 4, 7. 
~ Cyrnira, [now Cerigo, an island on the 
coast of Laconia in Peloponnesus, It was par- 
ticularly sacred to the goddess Venus, who was 
thence surnamed Cytherea, and who rose, as 
some suppose, from the sea, near its coasts. 
Steph. B. says that the island derived its name 
Cythera from a Phenician named Cytherus, 
who settled in it. Before his arrival it was 
called Porphyris or Porphyrissa, (Eust. ad 
Dionys. P. 500.) from the quantity of purple- 
fish found on its shores; but the name of Cy- 
thera is as ancient as the time of Homer, (Od, 
1,80,) The fable respecting Venus having 
arisen from the sea in its vicinity, means no- 

_ thing more than that her worship was intro- 
duced into the island by some maritime people, 
probably the Pheenicians. Cythera was a 
place of great importance to the Spartans, 
since an enemy, if in possession of it, would 
be thereby enabled to ravage the southern 
coast of Laconia. Its harbours also sheltered 
the Spartan fleets, and. afforded protection to 
all merchant vessels against the attacks of pi- 
yates, whose depredations, on the other hand, 
would have been greatly facilitated by its ac- 
quisition. (Thuc. 4, 53,) Hence the Argives, 
who originally held it, were driven out eventu- 
ally by the Spartans. A magistrate was sent 
yearly from Sparta, named Cytherodices, to 
administer justice, and examine into the state 
of the island; and so important a position was 
‘it, that Demaratus expressly advised Xerxes to 
seize it with a part of his fleet, since by that 
means he would compel the Spartans to with- 
draw from the confederacy, and defend their 
own territories. Demaratus quoted, on this 
occasion, the opinion of Chilo, the Lace- 
demonian sage, who had declared it would be 
a great benefit to Sparta, if that island were 
sunk into the sea. Cythera, (Cerigo,) 1s now 
one of the Ionian islands. Virg. Ain. 1, 262. 
10, 5.— Paus. 3, 33.—Ovid, Met. 4, 288. 15, 
386. Fast. 4, 15.—Herod. 1, 29.} 

Cyrunos, [an island between Ceos and Se- 
riphus, in the Mare Myrtoum, colonised by 
the Dryopes. (Artem. ap. Strab. 10. p. 485.— 
Dicearch. Ins. 27.) It was the birth-place of 
Cyadias, an eminent painter. 
Cythnos, according to Steph. B. and Jul. Pol- 
lux, was held in high estimation among the 
ancients. The island is ‘now called Therma. 
It was also called Ophiussa anà Dryop's. | 

CyrinEum, [the most considerable of the 4 


The cheese of | 
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cities of Doris in Greece. According to Thue. 


(3, 95.) it was situate to the west of Parnassus, 
and on the borders of the Locri Ozole. Æs- 
chines observes, that it sent one deputy to the 
Amphictyonic council. De Fals. Leg. p. 43.] 
Cyrorus, [a city of Paphlagonia, on the 
coast between the promontory Carambis and. 
Amastris. It is thought to have been founded 
by a colony of Milesians. (Mannert, 6, 3, 23. 
— Cellar. 2, 264.) According to Strabo, (12. 


| p. 545.) it had been a port of the inhabitants 


of Sinope. In its vicinity was a mountain, 
also named Cytorus, which produced a beau- 
tifully-veined species of box-tree. (Catull. 4, 
13.—Virg. G. 2, 437.) The ruins of the an- 
cient city are found near a harbour called Quit- 
ros or Kitros. (Tavernier, Voyage, 3,6.) In 
the vicinity is a high mountain called Kutros 
or Kotru, Abulfeda, Tab. 18. p. 309.—Man- 
nert, l.c] ? 

Cyzřcus, [an island of the Propontis, about 
500. stadia in circumference, with a town of the 
same name. This town had 2 harbours, Pa- 
normus. and Chytus. (Sckél/, Apoll. Rh. 1, 
954. 987.) Strabo, (12. p. 575.) and Pliny, 
(5, 32.) both speak of Cyzicus as an island, 
and the latter states that it was joined to the 
main land by Alexander. The bridges, which 
so joined it, were 2 in number. Scylax, how- 
ever, says, that it was always a peninsula, and 
the city was built at its neck. His authority is 
considered conclusive by Mannert, (6, 3, 527.) 
who is of opinion that the inhabitants may, 
after the time of Scylax, have separated it 
from the main land by a canal or ditch, for 
purposes of security: it is apeninsula at the 
present day. It wasa flourishing commercial 
city, and called by Florus the Rome of Asia. 
The ancient coins of the place, called Kugizqvot 
orurness, Were SO beautifully executed that they 
were deemedamiracle of art. The inhabitants 
of Gyzicus laid claim to a very high antiquity 
for their city, and pretended that it was given 
by Jupiter to Proserpina for her dowry, on 
which account they worshipped her as their 
chief deity. Cyzicus is famous for its siege by 
Mithridates, which that monarch was com- 
pelled by Lucullus to raise. (Appian, Bell. 
Mithr. 72.—Cic. pro Leg. Man.8.) Itreceived 
from the Romans the rights of a free city; but 
these were taken away from it by Tiberius, as 
a punishment for violence offered to certain 
Roman citizens. (Sueton. Tib. 37.) Cyzicus 
continued to be a place of importance until a 


| late period, and in the arrangement of provinces 


under the Christian emperors it became the 
capital of the province of the Hellespont. (His 
rocles, p. 661.—Malela, 1. p. 364.) It is now, 
however, only aheap of uninhabited ruins. | 
II. A son of Gineus and Stilba, who 
reigned in Cyzicus. He hospitably received 
the Argonauts in their expedition against Col- 
chis. Aftertheizr departure from the court of 
Cyzicus, they were driven back in the night, by 
a storm on the coast; and the inhabitants, 
seeing such an unexpected number of men, fu- 
riously attacked them, supposing ,them to be 
the Pelasgi, their ancient'enemies. In this 
noctnrnal, engagement, many were killed on 
both sides, and Cyzicus perished by the hand 


of Jaso himself, who honored him with a splen- 
| 4 
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did funeral, and raised a stately monument over 
his grave. Apollod. 1, 9. 
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Dam, Daum, or Dat, [a people, who dwelt on 
the south-eastern borders of the Caspian Sea, 
in the province of Hyrcania. They seem to 
have been a roving nomadic tribe. Virgil (Æn. 
8.) styles them indomiti; and Servius, in com- 
menting on the passage of the poet, where the 
term occurs, states that they extended to the 
northern part of Persia. He must allude evi- 
dently to the incursions, which they were ac- 
customed to make into the countries south of 
Hyrcania. (Pin. 6, 17.—Mela, 1, 2. 3, 5.) 
Their country is supposed by some to be the 
modern Dahistan. | 

Dacia, a large country of Europe, bounded 
on the south by the Danube, which separated 
it from Mesia, onthe north by Sarmatia, on the 
east by the Tyras and Pontus Euxinus, and 
on the west by the Iazyges Metanaste. It cor- 
responded nearly to Valachia, Transylvania, 
Moldavia, and that part of Hungary, which 
lies to the east of the Tibiscus, or Teiss, one of 
the northern branches of the Danube. In 
a.D. 105, Trajan added this country to the 
Roman empire. He erected a stately bridge 
over the Danube, 3325 English feet in length. 
This Aurelian destroyed: his motive in so doing 
is said to have been the fear, lest the barbarians 
would find it an easy passage to the countries 
south of the Danube; for he had by a treaty 
abandoned to the Goths the Dacia of Trajan. 
(Fopise. 33, 39.) On this occasion, he named 
the province south of the Danube, to which 
his forces were withdrawn, Dacia Aureliani: 
(see Mesia.) There were afterwards distin- 
guished in Dacia, that part bordering on the 
Danube, and called Ripensis, and that, which 
was sequestered in the interior country under 
the name of Mediterranea. This last was pro- 
bably the same with what was more anciently 
termed Dardania. The Daci of the Romans 
are the same with the Gete of the Greeks. 
(Mannert, 4, 188.) From Dacus comes Davus, 
the common name of slaves in Greek and Ro- 
man plays. Geta was used in the same sense. 
The Daci were, in process of time, successively 
subdued by the Sarmate, Goths, and Huns ; 
and lastly, the Saxons, driven by the conquests 
of Charlemagne, established themselves in Dacia. 
The Saxons principally concentrated themselves 
in what is now Transylvania, corresponding to 
the ancient Dacia Mediterranea, a fertile region, 
surrounded with forests and metalliferous moun- 
tains. (Sambuco, Append. Rer. Hung. Bonjin. 
760.) To their coming must be entirely attri- 
buted the origin of its cultivation. All its 
principal towns were built by them; the traces 
of their language are still retained; and it is 
from them that Transylvania received the name 
of Stebenburgen, or the Region of 7 Cities. 
Chron. Hung. c. 2. ap. Rer. Hung. Scrip. p.31. 
—Clarke’s Travels, Greece, Egypt, Holy Land, 
&e. 8, 295.] 

Dacicus, I.a surname of the emperor Trajan, 
from his conquest of Dacia. II. A surname 
assumed by Domitian, on his pretended victory 
over the Dacians. Juv. 6, 204. 

Dacr¥11, a a given to the priests of 
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Cybele, which some derive from déxruros, fin- 
ger, because they were 10, the same number 
as the fingers of the hand. (Paus.1,8.) See 
Corybantes, Curetes. | J 
Danica, a people of Asiatic Scythia. Herod. 
3, 91. ; 
DevX, I. a mountain and city of Lycia, 
where Dedalus was buried. (Plin. 5, 27.) 
II. A name given to Circe, from her being 
cunning, and ingeniously-shilful, (daidaros,) like 
Dedalus, Marg. Ain. 7, 282. III. Two fes- 
tivals in Bæotia. One of these was observed 
at Alalcomenos by the Plateans, in a large 
grove, where they exposed, in the open air, 
pieces of boiled flesh, and carefully observed 
whither the crows which came to prey on them, 
directed their flight. All the trees on which 
any of these birds alighted, were immediately 
cut down, and with them statues were made, 
called Dedala, in honor of Dedalus.—The 
other festival was of a more solemn kind. It 
was celebrated every 60 years by all the cities 
of Beotia, as a compensation for the intermis- 
sion of the smaller festivals for that number of 
years, during the exile of the Plateans. Four- 
teen of the statues called Dedala, were distri- 
buted by lot among the Platæans, Lebadzans, 
Coroneans, Orchomenians, Thespians, Tana- 
greans, and Cheroneans, because they had 
effected a reconciliation among the Plateans, 
and caused them to be recalled from exile, about 
the time that Thebes was restored by Cassan- 
der, the son of Antipater. During this festival, 
a woman in the habit of a bridemaid accompa- 
nied a statue, which was dressed in female gar- 
ments, on the banks of the Eurotas. This pro- 
cession was attended to the top of Mt. Cithero 
by many of the Bootians, who had places as- 
signed to them by lot. Here an altar of square 
pieces of wood, cemented together like stones, 
was erected, and on it were thrown large qnan- 
tities of combustible materials. Afterwards a 
bull was sacrificed to Jupiter, and an ox or 
heifer to Juno, by every one of the cities of 
Beeotia, and by the most opulent who attended. 
The poorest citizens offered small cattle; and 
all these oblations, together with the Dedala, 
were thrown in the common heap, set on fire, 
and totally reduced to ashes. They originated 
in this: when Juno, after a quarrel with J upiter, 
had retired to Eubæa, and refused to return to 
his bed, the god, anxious for her return, went 
to consult Cithero, king of Platæa, to find some 
effectual measure to break her obstinacy. Ci- 
thro advised him to dress a statue in woman’s 
apparel, and carry it in a chariot, and publicly 
to report that it was Platea, the daughter of 
Asopus, whom he was going to marry. The 
advice was followed, and Juno, informed of her 
husband’s future marriage, repaired in haste to 
meet the chariot, and was easily united to him, 
when she discovered the artful measures used to 
effect a reconciliation. Paus. Plut. 

Dapario, a son of Lucifer, brother to Ceyx, 
father of Philonis ; so afflicted at the death of 
Philoniswhom Diana had put to death, that 
he threw himself down from the top of Par- 
nassus, and was changed into a falcon by Apollo. 
— Ovid, Met. 11, 295. 

Dapiz.vus, an Athenian, son of EKupalamus, 


descended from Erechtheus, king of Athens, 
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[See the end of this article.] He was ithe 
most ingenious artist of his age, and to him 
we are indebted for the invention of the wedge, 
and many other mechanical instruments, and 
the sails of ships. He made statues, which 
moved of themselves, and seemed to be en- 
dowed with life. Talus, his sister’s son, pro- 
mised to be as great as himself, by the ingenuity 
of his inventions; and, therefore, from envy, 
he threw him down from a window, and killed 
him. After the murder of this youth, Dedalus, 
with his son Icarus, fled from Athens to Crete, 
where Minos, king of the country, gave to him 
a cordial reception. Dedalus made a famous 
labyrinth for Minos, and assisted Pasiphae, 
the queen, to gratify her unnatural passion for 
a bull. For this action, Dedalus incurred the 
displeasure of Minos, who ordered him to be 
confined in the labyrinth, which he had con- 
structed. Here he made himself wings with 
feathers and wax, and carefully fitted them to 
his body, and to that of his son, the companion 
of his confinement. They took their flight in 
the air from Crete; but the heat of the sun 
melted the wax on the wings of Icarus, whose 
flight was too high, and he fell into that part 
of the ocean, which from him has been called 
the Icarian Sea. The father, by a proper ma- 
nagement of his wings, alighted at Cume, 
where he built a temple to Apollo, and thence 
direcied his course to Sicily, where he was 
kindly received by Cocalus, who reigned over 
part of the country. He left many monuments 
of his ingenuity in Sicily, which still existed in 
the age of Diod. S. He was dispatched by 
Cocalus, who was afraid of the power of Minos, 
who had declared war against him, because he 
had given an asylum to Dedalus. The flight 
of Deedalus from Crete, with wings, is explained 
by observing that he was the inventor of sails, 
which in his age might pass at a distance for 
wings. Paus. l, 7. 9.—Diod. S. 4.—Ovid, Met, 
8. Fab.3. Heroid. 4. De A.A, 2. Trist. 3, 4,— 
Hygin. 40.—Virg. Ain. 6, 14.—Apollod. 3, 1, 
&c.—Herod. 7, 170. II. There were 2 sta- 
tuaries of the same name, one of Sicyo, son 
of Patroclus, the other a native of Bithynia. 
Paus. 7,14. [ Concerning Deedalus,” observes 
Dr. Memes, “ the first of the Athenian sculp- 
tors, doubtful or fabulous accounts have reached 
us; but a careful investigation of circum- 
stances proves, that, of whatsoever country a 
native, he had rendered himself renowned by 
the exercise of his skill at the court of Minos, 
before settling in Attica. The facts attending 
his arrival there, and the history of his previons 
labors, enable us to fix dates, and to trace the 
true source of improvement in Gr. art at this 
particular era. Of the early establishment of 
ihe Greeks planted in the isles of the Aigean, 
which even preceded the mother-country in the 
acquisition of wealth and intelligence, the Doric 
colony of Crete enjoyed, from a very early pe- 
riod, the happiness and consequent power of 
settled government. External advantages of 
situation first invited the access, while domestic 
institutions secured the benefits, of ancient and 
uninterrupted intercourse with Egypt. Hence 
the laws, and the arts of the Cretans, With 
the former, the Athenian hero, Theseus, wished 
to transplant the latter also; and while he gave 
to his countrymen a similar system of policy, 
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he did not fail to secure the co-operation of one 
whose knowledge might yield powerful aid in 
humanising a rude people, by adding new dig- 
nity to the objects of national veneration. Ac- 
cordingly, Deedalus, accompanying the con- 
queror of the Minotaur to Athens, fixes there 
the commencement of an improved style, 1234 
years before the Christian era, The perform- 
ances of Dedalus were chiefly in wood, of 
which no fewer than 9, of large dimensions, 
are described as existing in the 2d cent.; which, 
notwithstanding the injuries of 14,00 years, and 
the imperfections of early taste, seemed, in the 
words of Paus., to possess something of divine 
expression. Their author, as reported by Diod. 
S., improved on ancient art, so as to give viva- 
city to the attitude, and more animated expres- 
sion to the countenance. Hence we are not to 
understand with some, that Deedalus introduced 
sculpture into Greece, or even into Attica; but 
simply that he was the first to form something 
like a school of art, and whose works first excited 
the admiration of his own rude age, while they 
were deemed worthy of notice even in more en- 
lightened times. Indeed, the details preserved 
in the classic writers, that he raised the arms 
in varied position from the fl-uks, and opened 
the eyes, before narrow and blinking, sufficiently 
prove the extent of preceding art.” ( Consta- 
ble’s Misc. 39, 45.)—It may be doubted, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the above, whether De- 
dalus ever had an actual existence, and whether 
a mere mythic personage be not in reality meant, 
and the name be intended to apply to any inge- 
nious artificer, (Hirt, Gesch. der Baukunst, 
1, 193.— Heyne, ad Il. 18, 590.) The works of 
Dædalus, mentioned by Paus. (9, 11.) and 
alluded to in the preceding extract, could have’ 
been none other than works of a later age.—As 
to the improvement, which Dedalus is said to 
have made in the forms of ancient statues, by 
separating the legs, which before were closed 
together, it may be observed, that this latter 
mode of arranging the lower limbs appears to 
contain a hidden religious meaning, and would 
seem to have indicated that perfect repose and 
undisturbed quiet, which were supposed to form 
such essential attributes of the deity. Ritter’s 
Vorhalle, p. 235.] 

Damon, a kind of spirit, which, as the an- 
cients supposed, presided over the actions of 
mankind, gave to them their private counsels, 
and carefully watched over their most secret in- 
tentions. Some of the ancient philosophers 
maintained that every man had 2 of these Da- 
mons ; the one bad, and the other good. These 
Demons had the power of changing themselves 
into whatever they pleased, and of assuming 
whatever shapes were most subservient to their 
intentions. At the moment of death, the Dæ- 
mon delivered up to judgment the person, with 
whose care he had been entrusted, and according 
to the evidence, which he delivered, sentence 
was passed over the body. The Dæmon of 
Socrates is famous in history. That great phi- 
losopher asserted, that the genius informed him, 
when any of his friends was going to engage in 
some unfortunate enterprise, and stopped him 
from the commission of all crimes and impiety. 
[See Socrates, and compare the remarks of 
Farmer, on the meaning to be attached to the 
word Demon among the ancient writers, Lssay 
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on Demoniacs, c: 2.p.13.] These Genii or Dæ- 
mons, though at first reckoned only as the sub- 
ordinate ministers of the superior deities, re- 
ecived.divine honor in length of time, and we 
find altars and statues erected to Genio loci, 
Genio Augusti, Junonibus, &e— Cic. Tuse. 1,— 
Plut. de Gen. Soer. : 
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Day, a nation of Persia, all shepherds, “He- | 


rod. 1; 125. | 

Dainns, a solemnity observed by the Greeks. 
It lasted 3 days. The first was in commemo- 
ration of Latona’s labor; the 2d in memory 
of Apollo's birth ; and the 3d in honor of the 
marriage of Podalirius, and the mother of Alex- 
ander. ‘Torches were always carried at the cele- 
bration ; whence the name. 


DaumarYa, [a part of Illyricum, at the east | 


of the Adriatic, Dalmatia was separated from 
Liburnia, the remaining part of Illyricum, to 
the south-east of which it lay, by the river Ti- 
tius. 
ancient capital Dalminium or Delminium, which 
the Romans took and destroyed, A.u.c. 597. 
The country, however, was not completely sub- 
dued until the time of Augustus, who is said by 
Appian, (Bel. Il. 25.) to have concluded the 
war im person before he became emperor. The 
Dalmatians, says Strabo, (7, ‘p. 315.). have a 
peculiar custom of dividing their lands every 
8 years; and, unlike the other nations on the 


Its modern name is Delmatia, from its | 


same coast, they have no coined money. Their | 
towns once amounted to the number of 50, but | 


most of them were destroyed by Augustus] 


Datmarivs, one of the Cæsars, in the age of | 


Constantine, who died a. D. 337. 
~ DanminYum, [the capital of Dalmatia, and 


their name. Its situation has not yet been as- 
certained. (Appian, Bell. Jil. 11.—Strabo, 7. 
p. 215.) Steph. B. writes the name Adapyay.] 


of the oracle what wife he ought to marry ? and 
received for answer the daughter of the bravest 


of the Greeks. He applied to Aristomenes, and | 


obtained his daughter in marriage, B.c. 670. 
Paus. 4°24. 


DamiXras, a comtezan at Rome, in the age of | 


Horace, Od. 1, 36, 13. 


banus. [It derived its name from Damascus, 
which was situate m it] 


Damascus, a Stoic of Damascus, who wrote | 


a philosophical history, the life of Isidorus, and 
4 books on extraordinary events, in the age of 
Justinian, His works, which are now lost, were 
greatly esteemed according to Photius. 
Damascus, [a rich and ancient city of Da- 
mascene in Syria, beautifully situated in a 
valley, still called Gouwteh Demesk, or, The or- 
chard of Damascus, and watered by a river 
called by the Greeks Bardine or Chrysorrhoas, 
The golden stream, now Baradi. The Syriac 
name of the stream was Parphar. Damascus 
is supposed to have been founded by Uz, the 
eldest son of Aram, (Gen. 10, 23.) However 
this may be, it subsisted in the time of Abra- 
ham, and may be reckoned one of the most an- 
cient cities in being. Damascus was seized by 
the Romans in the war of Pompey with Ti- 
gianes, B. C. 65, and remained in their posses- 
sion until taken by the Saracens, A.D, 634, 
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call it Z/-Sham, and the oriental name Demesh _ 
is known only to géographers. It is one of the 
most beautiful and pleasant cities of Asia, and 
by the Arabs considered the first of the 4 ter- 
restrial paradises. Its population is variously 
estimated from 80,000 to 200,000. Volney 
gives the former number, and Ali Bey the lat- 
ter, The Christian population is estimated by 
Mr. Connor at about 20,000, including Greeks, 
Catholics, Latins, Maronites, Armenians, and 
Nestorians, but he says “ this is a rough caleu- 
lation. It is impossible to know the exact 
number.’ | 

Damasiervs, I. a senator who accompanied 
Juba, when he entered Utica in triumph. Ces, 
B: Co 2: II. [A pretor, during the consul 
ship of Papirius Carbo and the younger Marius, 
A. U. ¢. 671. Asa follower of the Marian party, 
he indulged in many cruel excesses against the 
opposite faction, and also against such, as were 
suspected of favoring it. He was put to death 
by Sylla: (Sallust, Cat. 51.) II. A mer- 
chant of old seals and vessels, who, after losing 
his all in unfortunate schemes in commerce, 


| assumed the name and habit of a Stoic philoso- 


pher. Horat. Sat. 2, 3. : 

Damnit, [one of the ancient nations of 
Scotland, whose country answered to the mo- 
dern Clydesdale, Renfrew, Lennox, and Stirling. | 

Damwnonit, [or Dumnonrs, a people of Bri- 
tain, whose country answered to the modem 
Devonshire and Cornwall. As the several tribes 
of the Damnonii submitted without much ré- 
sistance to the Romans, and never joined in any 
revolt against them, their conquerors were under 


| no necessity of building many forts, or keeping 
from which the Dalmate, probably, derived | 


many garrisons in their country. Hence it 
happens that few Roman antiquities have been 
found here, and that the name of its people is 


k - | seldom mentioned by the Roman writers. 
Damaazrvs, a man of Rhodes, who enquired | 


Damnorrx, a celebrated Gaul, in the interest 
of Jul. Cæsar, &e. 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, who, by 
order of her father, devoted her life to perpetual 


| celibacy, and induced others to follow her ex- 


ample. Pythagoras at his death entrusted her 
with all the secrets of his philosophy, and gave 


; _ | her the unlimited care of his compositions, un- 
Damasczuna, a part of Syria, near Mt. Li-| 


der the promise that she would never part with 
them. She faithfully obeyed his injunctions ; 
and, though in the extremest poverty, she re- 
fused to obtain money by the violation of her 
father’s commands. Diog. L. Pythag. 

Damo, I. a victor at Olympia, Olymp. 102. 
Paus. 4, 27.——II. A poet and musician of 
Athens, intimate with Pericles, and distin- 
guished for his knowledge of government, and 
fondness of discipline. He was banished for 
his intrigues about 430 years before Christ. 
C. Nep. 15, 2.—Plut. Perici. iil. A Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, very intimate with Pythias. 
When he had been condemned to death by 
Dionysius, he obtamed from the tyrant leave to 


| go and settle his domestic affairs, on promise of 


returning at à stated hour to the place of exe- 
cution. Pythias pledged himself to undereo 
the punishment, which was to be inflicted of 
Damo, should he not return in time, and he 
consequently delivered himself into the hands 
of the tyrant. Damo returned at the appointed 
moment, and Dionysius was so struck with the 


Jr is now the 2 ofaPachalick, The Arabs | fidelity of those 2 friends, that he remitted the 
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piiiishinient, aa ‘entreatéd them to permit him 
to share their friendship, and enjoy their con- 
fidence. Vat. Max. 4, a A man of 
Cheronea, who killed a Roman officer, and was 
murdered by his fellow-citizens. Plut. Vit. 
Cim—V. A Cyrenean, who wrote a history 
of philosophy. Diog. L. i 
` Damöcres, one of the flatterers of Dionysius 
the elder, of Sicily. He admired the tyrant’s 
wealth, and pronounced him the happiest man 
on earth. Dionysius prevailed on him to un- 


H  dertake for a while the charge of royalty, and 


be convinced of the happiness, which a sove- 
reign enjoyed, Damocles ascended the throne, 
and while he gazed on the wealth and splen- 
dor which surrounded him, he perceived a 
sword hanging over his head by a horse-hair. 
This so terrified him, that all his: imaginary 
felicity vanished at once, and he begged Diony- 
sius to remove him from a situation, which ex- 
posed his life to such fears and dangers. Crte, 
Tusc. 5, 21. 

Damorniva,a poetess of Lesbos, wife of Pam- 
phillus; intimate with Sappho. [Schcl/, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 1, 207.) 

Damoxénus, I. a comic writer of Athens. 
Athen. 3.—— II. A boxer of Syracuse, banished 
for killing his adversary. Paus.8. 40. [The 
opponent of Damoxenus was named Creugas. 
These 2 pugilists agreed, each to receive from 
the other a blow without flinching. Creugas 
first struck Damoxenus on the head, and then 
Damoxenus with his fingers unfairly stretched 
out, struck Creugas on the side; and such, ob- 
serves Pausanias, was the hardness of his nails, 
and the violence of the blow, that his hand 
pierced hls side, seized on his bowels, and, 
drawing them outward, gave instant death to 
Creugas,—A fine piece of sculpture has come 
down to us, with this for its subject. ] 

_ Dana, [a large town of Cappadocia, which 
D’Anv. identifies with Tyana, au opinion which 
is ably refuted by Mannert, who maintains that 
it lay more to the south-east, and coincides with 
the Tanadaris of Ptol. (6, 2, 239, 263.) Itis 
mentioned in Xen. Anab. (1, 2.) as being in the 
vicinity of the Cilician Gates. The position of 
Tyana on Mannert’s chart is north of the Cili- 
cian pass; in D’Anv.’s it is to the north-east. ] 

Dinas, I. the daughter of Acrisius, king of 
Argos, by Eurydice. [See Perseus.] She was 
confined in a brazen tower by her father, who 
had been told by an oracle, that his daughter’s 
son would put him todeath, His endeavours 
to prevent Danae from becoming a mother, 
proved fruitless; and Jupiter, who was en- 
amoured of her, introduced himself to her bed, 
by changing himself into a golden shower. 
From his embraces Danae had a son, with whom 
she was exposed on the sea by her father. The 
wind drove the bark, which carried her, to the 
coasts of the island of Seriphus, where she was 
saved by some fishermen, and carried to Poly- 
dectes, king of the place, whose brother, called 
Dictys, educated the child, called Perseus, and 
tenderly treated the mother. Polydectes fell in 
love with her; but, as he was afraid of her son, 
he sent him to conquer the Gorgos, pretending 
that he wished Medusa’s head to adorn the 
nuptials, which he was going to celebrate with 


_ Hippodamia, the daughter of Œnomaus. When 


Perseus had victoriously finished his expedition, 
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he retired to Argos with Danae, to the house 
of Aerisius, whom he inadvertently killed. 
Some suppose that it was Prætus, the brother 
of Acrisius, who introduced himself to Danae 
in the brazen tower; and instead of a golden 
shower, it was maintained that the keepers of 
Danae were bribed by the gold of her seducer. 
Virgil mentions that Danae came to Italy with 
some fugitives of Argos, and that she founded 
a city called Ardea, Ovid, Met. 4, 611. A. 4A. 


|3, 415. Amor. 2, 19,27.—Horat. Od. 3, 16.— 


Apollod. 2, 2, 4—Stat, Theb. 1, 255.—Virg. 
4in. 7, 410.——_I A daughter of Leontium, 
mistress to Sophro, governor of Ephesus. 
IH. A daughter of Danaus, to whom Neptune 
offered violence. 

Danit, a name given to the people of Argos, 
and promiscuously to all the Greeks, trom 
Danaus their king. Virg. et Ovid, passim. 
[See Danaides. ] 

Dinarnzs, the 50 daughters of Danaus, king 
of Argos: [see at the end of this article. | 
When their uncle Myyptus came from Egypt 
with his 50 sons, they were promised in marriage 
to their cousins; but before the celebration of 
their nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed 
by an oracle that he was to be killed by the 
hands of one of his sons-in-law, made his 
daughters solemnly promise that they would 
destroy their husbands. They were provided 
with daggers by their father, and all, except 
Hypermnestra, stained their hands with the 
blood of their cousins the first night of their 
nuptials; and, as a pledge of their obedience 
to their father’s injunctions, they presented him 
each with the head of the murdered sons of 
Aigyptus. Hypermnestra was summoned to 
appear before her father, and answer for her 
disobedience in suffering her husband Lynceus 
to escape; but the unanimous voice of the 
people declared her innocent, and, in conse- 
quence of her honorable acquittal, she dedicated 
a temple to the goddess of Persuasion. The 
sisters were purified of this murder by Mercury 
and Minerva, by order of Jupiter ; but accord- 
ing to the more received opinion, they were cons 
demned to severe punishment in hell, and were 
compelled to fill with water a vessel full of holes, 
so that the water ran out as soon as poured into 
it, and therefore their labor was infinite, and 
punishment eternal. The names of the Danaides 
and their husbands were as follows, according to 
Apollod.: Amymone married Enceladus ; Auto- 
mate, Busiris; Agave, Lycus; Scea, Dayphro; 
Hippodamia, Ister; Rhodia, Chalcedo ; Calyce, 
another Lynceus ; Gorgophone, Proteus; Cleo- 
patra, Agenor; Asteria, Chetus; Glauce, 
Aleis; Hippodamia, Diacorytes ; Hippomedusa, 
Alemeno ; Gorge, Hippothous; Ippimedusa, 
Euchenor; Rhode, Hippolitus; Pirea, Agop- 
tolemus; Cercestis, Dorio; Pharte, Euryda- 
mas; Mnestra, Aiyius; Evippe, Arigius ; 
Anaxibia, Archelaus; Nelo, Melachus; Clite, 
Clitus; Stenele, Stenelus ; Chrysippe, Chry- 
sippus; Antonoe, Eurylochus; Theane, Phan- 
tes; Electra, Peristenes; Eurydice, Dryas ; 
Glaucippe, Potamo; Autholea, Cisseus; Cleo- 
dora, Lixus; Evippe, Imbrus; Erata, Bromius ; 
Stygne, Polyctor; Bryce, Chtonius; Actea, 
Periphas; Podarces, Œneus ; Dioxippe, Aigyp- 
tus; Adyte, Menalces; Ocipete, Lampus, 
Pilarge, Idmo ; Seer Idas; Adiante, 
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Daiphro; Callidia, Panidio ; Gime, Arbelus ; } nuptials. 


Celena, Hixbius ; Hyperia, Hippocoristes. The 
heads of the sons of Aigyptus were buried at 
Argos ; but their bodies were left at Lerna, where 
the murder had been committed. Apollod. 2, 
1.— Horat. Od. 3, 11.—Strabo, 8.—Paus. 2, 16. 
— Hygin, 168, &c. [The tradition relative to 
Danaus andhis 50 daughters, seems to be nothing 
more than the disfigured remembrance of the 
massacre of one religious caste by another. The 
name Awyzol, applied to the descendants of 
Danaus, as is commonly supposed, may mean, 
in fact, “ the possessors of the land,” or “ the 
natives ;” the form Az being Doric, as well as 
TÈ, for 1%, terra. (Constant, de la Rel. 2, 314.) 
The sons of Ægyptus may denote some oriental 
colony, bringing in an oriental form of worship. ] 

DanarEris, [another name for the Borys- 
thenes, first mentioned in an anonymous Peri- 
plus of the Euxine Sea, now the Dnieper. The 
Dnieper rises in the Valdai hills, near the sources 
of the Duna, and, after a winding course of 
about 800 miles, falls into the Black Sea, a 
little to the east of the Dniester. In the lower 
part of its course the navigation is impeded by 
islands, and at one place, about 200 miles from 
its mouth, by falls, which continue for nearly 
40 miles. A little above its mouth the river 
widens into a kind of lake or marsh, called 
Liman, into which the Bog, the ancient Hypanis, 
or Bogus, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Dnieper, discharges itself. (Mela, 2, 1— 
Jornand, de Reb. Get. 5,—Amm. Marcell. 22, 
18.— Phin. 4, 12.) As to the root of the name 
Danaperis (Dan, Don,) see Tanais. ] 

[ Danasrus, another name of the Tyras or 
Dniester. It is called Dnastus by Amm. 
Marcellinus (31, 3.) Danastrus by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (de Administr. Imperio. c. 8.) 
and Danaster by Jornandes, (de Reb. Get. 84.) 
The Dniester rises from a lake amid the Car- 
parthian mountains in Austrian Gallicia, and 
empties into the Black Sea, after a course of 
about 600 miles. ] 

Danaus, a son of Belus and Anchinoe, who, 
after his father’s death, reigned conjointly with 
his brother Atgyptus on the throne of Egypt. 
Some time after, a difference arose between the 
brothers, and Danaus set sail with his 50 
daughters in quest of a settlement, He visited 
Rhodes, where he consecrated a statue to Mi- 
nerva, and arrived safe on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he was hospitably received by 
Gelanor, king of Argos. Gelanor had lately 
ascended the throne, and the first years of his 
reign were marked with dissensions with his 
subjects. Danaus took advantage of Gelanor’s 
unpopularity, and obliged him to abdicate the 
crown. In Gelanor, the race of the Inachide 
was extinguished, and the Bedides began to 
reign at Argos in Danaus. Some authors say 
that Gelanor voluntarily resigned the crown to 
Danaus, on account of the wrath of Neptune, 
who had dried up all the waters of Argolis, to 
punish the impiety of Inachus. The success 
of Danaus invited the 50 sons of Aigyptus to 
embark for Greece. They were kindly received 
by theiruncle, who, either apprehensive of their 
number, or terrified by an oracle, which threat- 
ened his ruin by one of his sons-in-law, caused 
his daughters, to whom they were promised in 
marriage, to a them the first night of their 
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His fatal orders were executed, but — 
Hypermnestra alone spared the life of Lynceus : 
(see Danaides.) Danaus, at first, persecuted 
Lynceus with unremitted fury, but he was after- 
wards reconciled to him, and he acknowledged 
him for his son-in-law and successor, after a 
reign of 50 years. He died about 1425 years 
before the Christian era, and after death he was 
honored with a splendid monument in the town 
of Argos, which still existed in the age of Paus, 
According to Aischylus, Danaus left Egypt, 
not to be present at the marriage of his daugh- 
ters with the sons of his brother, a connexion 
which he deemed unlawful and impious, The 
ship, in which Danaus came to Greece, was 
called Armais, and was the first which had ever 
appeared there. Apollod. 2,1.—Paus. 2, 19.— 
Hygin. 168. &e.— Herod, 2, 91, 7. 94. | 

DanpXrı and Danparïpæ, certain inhabit- 
ants near Mt. Caucasus. Tacit. Ann. 12, 18. _ 

Danno, a man of Illyricum, who, as Pliny, 
7, 48, reports, lived 500 years. 

Danustus, [the largest river of Europe ex- 
cept the Rha, or Volga, and called in German 
the Donau, by us the Danube. Strabo and — 
Pliny make it rise in the chain of Mons Abnoba, 
or the mountains of the Black Forest. Ac- 
cording to modern accounts, it hasits origin on — 
the heights of the Black Forest, from 3 sources, 
the Brig-Ach and the Brige, which are both — 
more considerable than the 3d or the Donau, 
a feeble stream enclosed in a stone-basin, 
and formed into a fountain in the court of the 
castle of Donau-Eschingin. It is, therefore, 
the two first, which may be considered the- 
source of the Danube. (Malte-Brun, 7, 41. Am. 
ed.—6, 288.) It is one of the few rivers, which 
run from west to east, traversing Austria, Hun- 
gary, and part of Turkey in Europe, and, after 
a course of about 1620 miles, falls into the Black 
Sea. It is of irregular width, being sometimes 
confined between rocks and mountains, at other 
times so wide that it almost resembles a sea, 
and again broken and divided into small streams 
by numerous islands. It receives 60 navigable 
rivers, the largest of which is the Œnus, or Jnn ; 
and 120 smaller streams. It is always yellow 
with mud, andits sands are everywhere aurife- 
rous. At its entrance into the Black Sea, it is 
shallow ; its waters are spread over an immense 
surface, and lie stagnating among an infinity 
of reeds, and other aquatic plants. The cur- 
rent of the river communicates a whitish color 
to the sea, and gives a freshness to it for nearly 
9 leagues, and within one league renders it fit 
for use. Pomp. Mela says it had as many 
mouths as the Nile, of which 3 were small and 
4 navigable. Only 2 now remain, which can 
scarcely be entered by ships of considerable size 
or burthen, the rest being choked up. The 
ancients gave the name of Ister to the eastern 
part of this river after its junction with the 
Savus, or Saave. The Greeks and Romans 
were very imperfectly acquainted with the whole 
course of the stream, which was for a long 
period the northern boundary of the Roman 
empire in this quarter. This river was an ob- 
ject of worship to the Scythians. The river- 
god is represented on a medal of Trajan; but 
the finest figure of him is on the column of that 
emperor at Rome. | 


Daruna, [a city of Egypt, about 16 miles 
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from Pelusium, on the route to” Memphis, 
(Anton. Itin. 162.) strongly garrisoned to keep 
in check the Arabians and Syrians; now Safnas. 
Herod. 2, 30.] 

Darung, I. a daughter of the river Peneus, 
or of the Lado, by the Goddess Terra, of whom 
Apollo became enamoured. This passion had 
been raised by Cupid, with whom Apollo, proud 
of his late conquest over the serpent Pytho, had 
disputed the power of his darts. Daphne heard 
with horror the addresses of the god, and en- 
deavoured to remove ‘herself from his impor- 
tunities by flight. Apollo pursued her; and 
Daphne, fearful of being caught, intreated the 
assistance of the gods, who changed her into a 
laurel. Apollo crowned his head with the leaves 
of the laurel, and for ever ordered that that tree 
should be sacred to his divinity. Some say that 
Daphne was admitted by Leucippus, son of 
(nomaus, king of Pisa, who, to be in her com- 
pany, disguised his sex, and attended her in 
the woods, in the habit of a huntress. Leu- 
cippus gained Daphne's esteem and love ; but 
Apollo, who was his powerful rival, discovered 
his sex, and Leucippus was killed by the com- 
panions of Diana. [The fable of Apollo and 
Daphne merely denotes the perpetual verdure of 
the laurel, called 3é@vn by the Greeks.] Ovid, 
Met. 1,452, &e.— Parthen. 15. II. A daugh- 
ter of Tiresias, priestess in the temple of Delphi. 
She was consecrated to the service of Apollo by 
| the Epigoni, or, according to others, by the god- 

` dess Tellus. She was called Sibyl, on account 
of the wildness of her looks and expressions, 
when she delivered oraeles. Her oracles were 
generally inverse, and Homer, according to some 
accounts, has introduced much of her poetry 
into his compositions. Paus. 10, 5. WULA 
famous grove near Antioch, consecrated to vo- 
luptuousness and luxury; [near the Orontes, 
about 40 stadia from{Antiochia; of cypress and 
laurel; in it a temple sacred to Apollo and 
Diana. (Amm. Marcell, 19, 12.—22, 31.— 
Strabo, 16. p. 751.— Eutrop. 6, 11.) The mo- 
dern name is Beit-e/-Mar, or “ The House of 
Water.” ] 

Darunepnorya, a festival in honor of Apollo, 
celebrated every 9th year by the Beeotians. It 
was then usual to adorn an olive bough with 
garlands of laurel and other flowers, and place 
on the top a brazen globe, from which were sus- 
pended smaller ones. In the middle was placed 
a number of crowns, and a globe of inferior 
size, and the bottom was adorned with a saffron- 
colored garment. The globe on the top repre- 
sented the Sun, or Apollo; that in the middle 
was an emblem of the moon, and the others of 
the stars. The crowns, which were 365 in num- 
ber, represented the sun’s annual revolution. 
This bough was carried in solemn procession by 
a beautiful youth of an illustrious family, and 
whose parents were both living. The youth 
was dressed in rich garments, which reached to 
the ground, his hair hung loose and dishevelled, 
his head was covered with a golden crown, and 
he wore on his feet shoes called IJphicratide, 
from Iphicrates, an Athenian, who first in- 
vented them. He was called Az@yngéges, “ lau- 
rel-bearer,” and at that time he executed the 
office of priest of Apollo. He was preceded by 
one of his nearest relations, bearing a rod 


adorned with garlands, and behind him followed 
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a train of virgins with branches in their hands. 
In this order the procession advanced as far as 
the temple of A pollo, surnamed Ismenius, where 
supplicatory hymns were sung to the god.— 
This festival owed its origin to the following 
cucumstance: when an oracle advised the 
Ætolians, who inhabited Arne and the adjacent 
country, to abandon their ancient possessions, 
and go in quest of a settlement, they invaded 
the Theban territories, which at that time were 
pillaged by an army of Pelasgians. As the ce- 
lebration of Apollo’s festival was near, both na- 
tions, who religiously observed it, laid aside all 
hostilities, and, according to custom, cut down 
laurel boughs from Mt. Helicon, and in the 
neighbourhood of the river Melas, and walked 
in procession in honor of the divinity. The 
day on which this solemnity was observed, 
Polemates, the general of the Baotian army. 
saw a youth in a dream, who presented him 
with a complete suite of armour, and com- 
manded the Beotians to offer solemn prayers 
to Apollo, and walk in procession with laurel 
boughs in their hands every 9th year. Three 
days after this dream, the Beotian . general 
made a sally, and cut off the greatest part of 
the besiegers, who were compelled by this blow 
to relinquish their enterprise. Polemates imme- 
diately instituted a novennial festival to the 
god, who seemed to be the patron of the Bao- 
tians. Paus. Beot. 

Darunis, a shepherd of Sicily, son of Mer- 
cury by a Sicilian nymph. He was educated 
by the nymphs; Pan taught him to sing and 
play on the pipe, and the Muses inspired him 
with the love of poetry. He is supposed to be 
the first, who wrote pastoral poetry, in which 
his successor Theocr. so happily excelled. He 
was extremely fond of hunting; and at his 
death, 5 of his dogs, from their attachment to 
him, refused all aliments, and pined away. 
From the celebrity of this shepherd, the name 
of Daphnis has been appropriated by the poets, 
ancient and modern, to express a person fond of 
rural employments, and of the peaceful inno- 
cence, which accompanies the tending of flocks. 
Elian, V. H. 10, 18, II. There was another 
shepherd on Mt. Ida of the same name, changed 
into a rock, according to Ovid, Met. 4, 275. 

Darunus, [I. a part of the canal of Con- 
stantinople at the distance of 80 stadia from the 
city, and 40 from the Euxine Sea. USA 
town of the Locrii Opuntii, situate on the sea- 
coast, at the mouth of a river of the same name, 
near the frontiers of the Epicnemidian Locri. 
Into this river the body of Hesiod was thrown 
after his murder. See Hesiodus. ] 

Daripus, [a river of Africa, rising to the 
north-west of the Palus Nigrites, on Mt. Man- 
dras, and falling into the Atlantic to the north 
of the promontory Arsinarium ; supposed to be 
the Senegal. Bischoff und Moller, Wörterb. der 
Geogr. 405. | 

Darpanta, [I. a district of Troas, in the 
north, called so from its inhabitants the Dardani. 
These derived their name from Dardanus, who 
built here the city Dardania, This district 
extended on the coast from Abydos to the pro- 
montory Rheteum, and inland to the sources 
of the Granicus. II. A country of Illyria in 
Dalmatia, the capital of which bore the same 
name,——lIII, A name given to a region north 
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of Macedonia, called afterwards Dacia Medi- 


terranea. See Dacia. ] 

DarpanYprs, a name given to Æneas, as 
descended from Dardanus, The word in the 
plural number is applied to the Trojan women. 
Virg, Ain. f ; 

[ DaxpXnis, a promontory of Troas, on which 
was situate the city of Dardanus ; now called 
Cape Berbieri, or Kepos Burun, The Helles- 
pont here begins to contract itself.] ; 

Darpanium, a promontory of Troas, called so 
from the small town of Dardanus, about 7 miles 
from Abydos. The two castles built on each 
side of the strait by the emperor Mahomet EVies 
Aw. 1659, gave the name of Dardanelles to 
the place. [See Abydos. | 

[Darpinus, a city of Troas, on the promon- 
tory Dardanis ; 70 stadia from Rheteum, and 
about the same distance from the town of 
Abydos. Homer speaks of Dardania, thë city 
of Dardanus, (77. 20, 215.) and Strabo asserts 
that the old city had long ceased to exist. The 
city called Dardanus, therefore, would séem to 
have been of comparatively later origin. (Man- 
nert, 6, 3, 508.) The ancient name still re- 
mains in the modern appellation of the Dar- 
danelles, or ancient Hellespont. In this city 
Mithridates and Sylla concluded peace. | 

Darpinvs, I. a son of Jupiter and Electra, 
who killed his brotber Iasius to obtain the 
kingdom of Etruria after the death of his re- 
puted father Corytus, and fled to Samothrace, 
and thence to Asia Minor, where he married 
Batia, the daughter of Teucer, king of Teucria. 
After the death of his father-in-law, he ascended 
the throne, and reigned 62 years. He built 
the city of Dardania, and was reckoned the 
founder of the kingdom of Troy. He was suc- 
ceeded by Erichthonius. According to sote, Co- 
rybas, his nephew, accompanied him to Teucria, 
where he introduced the worship of Cybele. 
Dardanus taught his subjects to worship Mi- 
nerva; and he gave them 2 statues of the god- 
dess, one of whichis well known by the name of 

Palladium. Virg. din. 3, 167.—Paus. 7, 4.— 
Hygin. 155. 275.—Apollod. 3.—l. 20.——II. 
A Trojan killed by Achilles. K. 20, 460. 

/-Darvarvii, a nation near the Palus Mæotis. 


Í Plut, Lucull. 


Dares, [I. a Trojan priest, mentioned T. 


~ 5,9. Itis absurdly pretended by some of the 


ancient writers, that he wrote an J/iad, or history 
-of the Trojan war, in prose ; and Aélian, (F. H. 
11, 2.) assures us, that it still existed in his day, 
without telling us, however, whether he himself 
had read it or not. There can be no doubt but 
ABlian was deceived, and that, the work, which 
he took for the production of Dares, was the 
composition of some sophist of a much later 
age. However this may be, the Ziad, of which 
Aian speaks, no longer exists: but we have a 
Latin work remaining, written in prose, which 
was for some time regarded as a translation of 
the Gy. original, and was ascribed to Corn. Ne- 
pos, though abounding with solecisms, The 
truth is, that this work is the production of an 
English poet, who flourished at the close of the 
12th cent. His name was Joseph, to which 
was sometimes added Davonius, from his having 
been born at Exeter in Devonshire, and at other 
times Jscanus, from the ancient name of Exeter, 
isca, This I ma rS falsely ascribed to Dares,is 


| mentioned, as well äs 
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not even translated from any Gr. writer : itis- 
merely the plan or prose outline of a Latin poem 
in 6 cantos, which Joseph Iscanus composed 
under the title De Bello Trojano.—The work just 
that of Dictys Cretensis, 
forms the original source of a famous romance 
of chivalry, which met with extraordinary suc- 
cess during the middle ages, and in the centuries 
immediately subsequent to the invention of 
printing. These works of Dares and Dictys 
having fallen into the hands of a Sicilian, 
anne Guido datie Colonne, a native of Messina, 
aiid a celebrated lawyer and poet of the 13th 
cent., he conceived the idea of giving to them 
that romantic air, which would harmonise with 
the spirit of the age, when chivalry had now aca 
quired its greatest lustre. He consequently in- 
tercalated the narratives of the pretended poets 
of Phrygia and Crete, with various adventures. 
suited to the taste of the age, such as tourna- 
ments, challenges, single combats, &c. His” 
work having met with considerable success, he 
composed, in Latin prose, a romance of the war 
of Troy, in which he also introduced the war of 
the Seven against Thebes, and the expedition of 
the Argonauts. He confounds together history 
and mythology, Greek and Arabian manners 5 
his heroes äre acquainted with alchemy atid as- 
tronomy, and come in contact with dragons, 
griffins, and other fabulous mousters. His ro- 
mance was tratislated into almost every Euro- 
pean ee and excited a general enthu- 
siasin. Hence the desire, which at that time 
seized the great families of Europe, of claiming 
descent from one of the heroes of Trojau story ; 
and hence the eagerness, on the part of the 
monks, to compose genéalogies, consisting of 
Gr. and Roman names, which had some analogy 
with the names of the sovereign princes of the 
middle ages. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 7, 3.]— 
II. One of the companions of rieds, celebrated 
as a pugilist, and descended ftom Amycus. He 
was killed by Turnus in Italy. Firg. din. 5, 
369. 12, 363. 

[Daxtcus, a Persian coin of the purest gold, 
equal to 20 Attic silver drachme, and of which 
consequently 5 went to a mina, and 300 to a 
talent. Its value in the cutrency of our own 
times is, however, very differently estimated by 
various writers. Reckoning the Attic drachma 
equal to 7#d. sterling, which is the ordinary 
computation, the daric will be equivalent to 13s. 
sterling, wanting one penny. lf, however, it be 
supposed equal to 8d. sterling, then the daric 
will be 13s. 9d. sterling: But M. Gosselin, 
(Coray, Pilut. Paral’. 5, 446.) estimates it at 
about 284 franes, very nearly 5 dollars, 75 cents 
of American currency ; a computation, which 
appears much too large. The daric had on one 
side the head of Darius, whence the name of the 
coin, and on the reverse an archer bending his 
bow. (Knight, Ing. into Symb. Lang. &e. § 131. 
— Class. Journ. 25, 49.) This gave rise to the 
witticism of Agesilaus, who said that he had 
been driven out of Asia by 30,000 archers 
meaning So many darics distributed among the 
Gr. cities by the Persian king. Whothe Darius 
was, from whom the coin received its name, ha: 
never been been clearly ascertained. Accord 
ing to Schol. Aristoph. (Eccl. 589.) Harpocr 
and Suidas, the daric did not obtain this appel 
lation from the son of Hystaspes, but from i 
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besieged Babylo, which he took, after a siege of 
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more ancient king of the name of Datius— 

lence some writers are led to infer that Darius 
the Mede, who is mentioned by Daniel (5, 31.) 
was the same with the Cyaxares, of whom Xen. 
speaks. (Prideaux, Hist. Connect. 2, 538.— 
Hutch. ad Cyrop. 5, 2, 3.— Perizon. ad Alian. 
V. H. 1,22.) Wesseling, however, maintains 
the contrary, and ascribes the origin of the coin 
in question to the son of Hystaspes ; 1. because 
we find no mention made by the Greeks of any 
more ancient Darius than the one just alluded 
to; 2. because, as the lineage of the monarch is 
given by Herod., Darius the son of Hystaspes 
appears to have been the first who bore the 
name. Zeune conjectures, (what in fact seems 
More than probable,) that Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, only corrected, and gave his name 
to, an ancient coinage already existing.—As to 
the import of the name Darius in Persian, He- 
rod. informs us that it signified one who restrains, 
Em) But he is at variance with Hesych. 
who makes it equivalent to Qgévijos, prudent. 


| The scanty remains which we have of ancient 
T Persian, have prevented the ablest oriental 
' Scholars, such as Bochart, Hyde, Reland, An- 
fees: &c. from reconciling this discrepancy. 


Gesenius, Lex. Hebr. 1, 208. 2, 1255.— Winer, 


Bibl. Real. Lex. P. 1. p. 156.—Reland, Diss. de 


Vet. Ling. Pers. 1.23, 24. 61.—Anquetil, Mem. 


E de P Acad. des Taser. 31, 365.) St. Martin, 


however, gives Dareiousch Vyschtaspouéa, i. e. 
Darius (700) Vyschtaspo (sc. filius,) as occurring 
in the Persepolitan inscriptions. Journ. Asiat. 
Febr. 1823, p. 83.] s ' 
Daxrīræ, a people of Persia. Herod. 3, 92. 
Darts, [I. see Daricus,] a noble satrap of 
Persia, son of Hystaspes, who conspired with 6 


| other noblemen to destroy Smerdis, who usurped 
| the crown of Persia after the death of Camby- 


ses. On the murder of the usurper, the 7 con- 


_ spirators universally agreed, that he, whose 


horse neighed first, should be appointed king. 
In consequence of this resolution, the groom of 
Darius previously led his master’s horse to a 
mare, at a place near which the seven noblemen 
were to pass. On the morrow before sun-rise, 
when they proceeded altogether, the horse, re- 
collecting the mare, ‘suddenly neighed; and at 
the same time a clap of thunder was heard, as 
if in approbation of the choice. The noblemen 
dismounted from their horses, and saluted Darius 


| king; and a resolution was made among them 
) that the king’s wives and concubines should be 


taken from no other family but that of the con- 
spirators, and that they should for ever enjoy 


|! the unlimited privilege of being admitted into 
| the king’s presence without previous introduc- 
! tion. [The names of the 7 conspirators are dif- 
) ferently given by Herod. and Ctesias. Von Ham- 
| mer, Annal. Vienn.9. p. 16. Bähr ad Ctes. 133.] 


Darius was 29 years old, when he ascended the 


throne, and he soon distinguished himself by | 


his activity and military accomplishments. He 
20 months, by the artifice of Zopyrus. Thence 
ke marched against the Scythians, and in his 
way conquered Thrace. ‘This expedition was 
unsuccessful; and, after several losses and dis- 
asters in the wilds of Scythia, the king retired 
with shame. [The expedition of Darius into 
‘Scythia has given rise to considerable discussion, 
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Persian monarch penetrated into thé country 
According to Herod. (4, 83.) he crossed the 
Thracian Bosporus, marched through Thrace, 
passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, and 
then pursued a Scythian division as far as the 
Tanais. Having crossed this river, he traversed 
the territories of the Sauromate as far as the 
Budini, whose city he burnt. Beyond the Bu- 
dini he entered on a vast desert, and reached the 
river Oarus, where heremained some considerable 
time, erecting forts on its banks. Finding that 
the Scythians had disappeared, he left these 
works only half-finished, turned his course to 
the westward, and, advancing by rapid marches, 
entered Scythia, where he fell in with 2 of the 
divisions of the enemy. Pursuing these, he 
traversed the territories of the Melanchleeni; 
Androphagi, and Neuri, without being able to 
bring them to an engagement. Provisions fail- 
ing, he was eventually compelled to recross the 
Danube, (see Histieus,) glad to have saved à 
small portion of his once numerous army. Ac- 
cording to Rennell, (Geogr. of Herod. 58.) the 
Persian . monarch, in marching against the Scy= 
thians, crossed the Danube between Ismail and 
the junction of that river with the Pruth, and 
penetrated as far as Saratow on the Wolga. 
(Mannert, 3, 13.) It is very doubtful, however, 
whether Darius proceeded as far as this, espe- 
cially when we take into consideration the time 
consumed by a Persian army in making an ex- 
pedition, and the difficulty of crossing large and 
rapid rivers, According to other accounts 
(Strabo, 7. p. 305.) Darius only came as far as 
the sandy tract between the Danube and Tyras, 
in the present Bessarabia, where, in after-days, 
Antigonus was taken prisoner by the Scythians, 
with his whole army. (Uhert, 1,59.) To wipe 
away the disgrace of this unfortunate enterprise, 
we find the Persian monarch shortly after under- 
taking an expedition against India. In this he 
was more successful, and conquered a part of 
the Pendjab; not, however, the whole country, 
as some modern writers erroneously represent. 
Some time after this, Miletus having revolted, 
and Aristagoras, its ruler, having solicited aid 
from the Athenians for the purpose of enabling 
it to maintain its independence, they sent 20 
ships, to which the Eretrians added 5 more, 
in order to requite a kindness previously re- 
ceived from the Milesians. Aristagoras, on this 
succour arriving, resolved to make an expedition 
against Sardis, the residence of the Persian 
satrap. Accordingly, landing at Ephesus, the 
confederates marched inland, took Sardis, and 
drove the governor into the citadel. Most of the 
houses in Sardis were built of reeds, and even 
those, which were built of brick, were roofed 
with reeds. One of these was set on fire by a 
soldier, and immediately the flames spread from 
house to house, and consumed the whole city. 
The light of the conflagration shewed to the 
Greeks the great number of their opponents, 
who were beginning to rally; and being con- 
strained by necessity to defend themselves, as 
their retreat was cut off by the river Pactolus, 
the former retired through fear, and regained 
their ships. On the receipt of this intelligence, 
Darius having called for a bow, put an arrow 
into it and shot it into the air, with these words, 
“ Grant, O Jupiter, that I may be able to re- 


the point involved being to ascertain how far the | venge myself on the ia S After he had 
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thus spoken, he commanded one of his attend- 
ants thrice every time dinner was set before 
him, to exclaim, “ Master, remember the Athe- 
nians.” Mardonius, the king's son-in-law, was 
intrusted with the care of the war. After cross- 
ing the Hellespont, he marched down through 
Thrace, but in endeavoring to double Mt. Athos, 
he lost 300 vessels, and it is said more than 
20,000 men. After this he was attacked in the 
night by the Brygi, who killed many of his men, 
and wounded Mardonius himself. He succeeded, 
however, in defeating and reducing them under 
his power, but his army was so weakened by these 
circumstances that he was compelled to return in- 
gloriously to Asia. Darius, more animated by this 
loss, sent a more considerable force, under the 
command of Datis and Artaphernes, with or- 
ders to sack the cities of Athens and Eretria, 
and to send to him allthe surviving inhabitants 
in fetters. The Persians took the isle of Naxos 
and the city of Eretria in Eubæa, but were de- 
feated with great slaughter by the Athenians 
and Platzans under the celebrated Miltiades at 
Maratho. Their fleet was also completely un- 
successful in an attempt to surprise Athens 
after the battle. (See Miltiades and Maratho.) 
Darius was not disheartened by this severe 
plow, but he resolved to carry on the war in 
person, and immediately ordered a still larger 
army to be levied. He died in the midst of his 
preparations, B. c. 485, after a reign of 36 
years, in the 65th year of his age. This sove- 
reign is entitled to the praise of wisdom, justice, 
and humanity, when compared with the gene- 
rality of eastern despots.) Herod, 1, 2, &e.— 
Diod. S.1.—Justin, 1, 9.—Plut.in Arist —Nep. 
an Miltiad. II. The 2d king of Persia of 
that name, also called Ochus or Nothus, because 
the illegitimate son of Artaxerxes by a concu- 
pine. Soon after the murder of Xerxes he 
ascended the throne of Persia, and married 
Parysatis, his sister, a cruel and ambitious wo- 
man, by whom he had Artaxerxes Mnemo, 
Amestris, and Cyrus the Younger. He carried 
on many wars with success, under the conduct 
of his generals and son Cyrus. He died B. c. 
404, after a reign of 19 years, and was succeeded 
by his son Artaxerxes, who asked him on his 
death-bed, what had been the guide of his con- 
duct in the management of the empire, that he 
might imitate him? The dictates of justice and 
religion, replied the expiring monarch. Justin, 
5, 11.—Diod. S. 12. lII. The 3d of that 
name was the last king of Persia, surnamed 
Codomanus. He was son of Arsanes and Sysi- 
gambis, and descended from Darius Nothus. 
The eunuch Bagoas raised him to the throne, 
though not nearly allied to the royal family, in 
hopes that he would be subservient to his will; 
but he prepared to poison him, when he saw 
him despise his advice, and aim at independence. 
Darius discovered his perfidy, and made him 
drink the poison, which he had prepared against 
his life. The peace of Darius was early dis- 
turbed, and Alexander invaded Persia to avenge 
the injuries, which the Greeks had suffered 
from the predecessors of Darius. [Darius did 
not take the command of his army in person, until 
after the battle of Granicus had been fought, 
and Alexander had advanced into Cilicia. He 
then proceeded to meet him in all the pomp of 
royalty, but we force ill adapted to contend 
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with such anenemy.- He resolved, nevertheless, 
to hazard a battle, contrary to the advice and 
opinion of his Greek allies. The battle at Issus: 
was fought, and Darius took the command, but. 
fled with such precipitation, that he left behind. 
him his bow, shield, and mantle. His camp 
was plundered, and his mother, wife, and chil- 
dren fell into the hands of the conqueror. In 
vain, after this, did Darius supplicate for an ac- 
commodation ; Alexander went on in the career 
of victory, and in a 2d pitched battle, at 
Gaugamela, commonly called the battle of © 
Arbela, (see Arbela,) Darius again fought, and 
again disgracefully fled. He now lost Babylo, 
Susa, Persepolis, and all his treasures, and 
sought for personalsafety at Ecbatana ; but his 
misfortunes had alienated the minds of his sub- 
jects, and he was seized by Bessus, governor of 
Bactriana, who assumed the royal authority in 
his stead. Alexander closely pursued the usur- 
per and bis captive beyond the Caspian straits. 
On reaching the camp of Bessus, at the close 
of the pursuit, Darius was found extended on 
his chariot, pierced with many darts.] He 
asked for water, and exclaimed when he re- 
ceived it from the hand of a Macedonian :—“ It 
is the greatest of my misfortunes that I cannot 
reward thy humanity. Beg Alexander to accept 
my warmest thanks for the tenderness, with 
which he has treated my wretched family, whilst 
I am doomed to perish by the hand of a man 
whom I have loaded with kindness.” These 
words of the dying monarch were reported to 
Alexander, who covered the dead body with his 
own mantle, and honored it with a magnificent 
funeral. The traitor Bessus met with due 
punishment from the conqueror, who continued 
his kindness to the unfortunate family of Darins. 
Darius has been accused of imprudence, for 
the imperious and arrogant manner, in which 
he wrote his letters to Alexander, in the midst 
of his misfortunes. In him the empire of Per- 
sia was extinguished 228 years after it had 
been first founded by Cyrus the Great. Diod. 
S. 17.—Plut. Alex.—Justin, 10, 11. &¢e.— Curt. 
IV. A son of Xerxes, who married Artaynta, 
and was killed by Artabanus. Herod. 9, 108. 
—Diod. S. 11. V. A son of Artaxerxes, de- 
clared successor to the throne, as being the 
eldest prince. He conspired against his fa- 
ther’s life, and was capitally punished. Plut. 
Arlax. 

{Dascy1ium, a city of Bithynia, in the dis- 
trict Olympena, placed by D’Anv. on a lake at 
the mouth of the small river Horisius ; which 
runs, according to him, into the Propontis. 
Mannert, however, places it to the west of the 
mouth of the river Gebes or Gelbes, and gives 
the Horisius as flowing to the west towards the 
Rhyndacus, (6, 3,559.) This city is named by 
Strabo and Ptol. Dascylium, as it is here given, 
but by Mela and Pliny, Dascylos. (Strabo, 12. 
p. 575.—Plin, 5, 32.— Mela, 1, 19.) During 
the continuance of the Persian empire, it was 
the residence of the satrap of Mysia and Phrygia 
Minor; hence, immediately after the battle of 
Granicus, Alexander despatched Parmenio to 
take possession of it. (Xen, Hellen. 4. p. 298. 
—Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1, 18.) The modern 
name, according to D’ Anv., is Diaskillo.] 

Darimes, a son of Camissares, governor 0! 
Caria, and general of the armies of Artaxerxes 
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[The success and high merit of Datames ex- 
cited the envy of the courtiers, who determined 
to ruin him, Datames, apprized of their inten- 
tions, resolved to be beforehand with them by 
quitting the king’s service, and making himself 
independent.] He was treacherously killed by 
Mithridates, who had invited him under pre- 
tence of entering into the most inviolable con- 
nexion and friendship, 362, B. c. C. Nep. 

Daris, a general of Darius I. sent with an 
army of 200,000 foot, and 10,000 horse against 
the Greeks, in conjunction with Artaphernes. 
He was defeated at the celebrated battle of 
Maratho by Miltiades. [According to Ctes. 
(Pers. 18.) he fell on the field of battle; but 
Herod. (6, 119.) makes him to have returned 
to Asia. Larcher sides with the latter, (Hist. 
@ Herod, 9, 272.) and Bähr with the former, 
(ad Ctes. 148.) This commander, in the exul- 
tation, which he felt on occasion of his first 
Success in reducing Naxos, (see Darius,) ex- 
claimed, Q; homai za Téoroyazi zai xelo ! 
The word xaigoucis a barbarism, for the Greeks 
always said xaipw. This kind of barbarism was 
afterwards called Datism. Aristoph. Pac. 290. 
Schol. in 288.] C. Nep. in Milt. 

Daros, [a town of Europe, which, after hav- 
ing belonged to Thrace, was transferred to 
Macedonia, when the empire was extended on 
that side. It was situate not far from the coast, 
to the north-east of Amphipolis, and near the 
southern extremity of the range of Mt. Pangzus. 
Tt stood ona craggy hill, having a forest to the 


| north, and to the south a lake or marsh at a 


small distance from the sea. Proserpina is 
said to have been gathering flowers here, when 
she was carried away by Pluto. (See, however, 
Enna.) This place was proverbially rich, on 
account of the mines of gold in its territory. Its 
territory also was highly fertile, and it possessed 
excellent docks for the construction of ships: 
hence arose the proverb, Adres zauday, i.e. “an 
abundance of good things.” Strabo, Epit. 7. 
p- 331—Harpoer, v. Aéros—Zenoh, Prov. Gr. 
Cent. 3. 71. 

Davus, h. a city of Phocis, south of the 
Cephissus, and about 7 stadia from Panopeus. 
(Paus. 10,4.) It wasa city of great antiquity, 
and celebrated in mythology as the scene ofthe 
tragic story of Philomela and Procne. Thuc. 
(2, 29.) affirms, that Teres, who had married 
Procne, the daughter of Pandio, sovereign of 
Athens, was chief of Daulis, then occupied, as 
well as the rest of Phocis, by a body of Thra- 
cians ; in support of his statement, he observes, 
that the poets frequently alluded to Philomela, 
under the name of the “ Daulian bird.” Strabo 
asserts that the word “ Daulos,” which signifies 
a thick forest, had been applied to this district 
from its woody character, (9. p. 423.) Daulis, 
having been destroyed by the Persians, was no 
doubt afterwards restored, as we find it be- 
sieged and taken, during the Macedonian war, 
by T. Flamininus the consul. Livy represents 
it as situate on a lofty hill difficult to be scaled, 
(32, 18.) Daulis was the more ancient name ; 
it was afterwards changed to Daulia (Strabo, 


he.) and Daulium, (Polyb. 4, 25.) Paus. re- 


ports that the Daulians surpassed in strength 
and stature all the other Phocians, (10, 4.) The 


site of this ancient city retains the name of 
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Daulia. Dodwell, Tour, 1, 204.—Gell’s' Itine 
172, 203.] 

Davnia, I. [a country of Italy, forming part 
of Apulia, and situate on the coast to the north- 
west of Peucetia. The Daunii appear to have 
been one of the earliest Italian tribes, with which 
the Greeks became acquainted, from the cir- 
cumstance of their having formed colonies, 
which they established at aremote period on the 
western shores of the Adriatic. This people, 
according to the most received tradition, ob- 
tained their appellation from Daunus, the father- 
in-law of Diomede, which latter is stated, on his 
return from Troy, to have been compelled, by 
domestic calamities, to abandon his native 
country, and to have founded another kingdom 
in the plains watered by the Aufidus. This 
tradition, as far as it relates to Diomede, may 
afford matter for discussion, but it proves at 
least the great antiquity of the Daunians as an 
indigenous people of Italy. Other accounts, 
perhaps still more ancient, asserted that Daunus 
was an Illyrian chief, who, driven from his 
country by an adverse faction, formed a settle- 
ment in this part of Italy. Fest.—Cramer’s 
Ane, Italy, 2, 266.] II. Juturna, the sister 
of Turnus, was called Daunia, after she had 
been made a goddess by Jupiter. Virg. Ain. 
12,139. 785. 

Daunus, I. a son of Pilumnus and Danae. 
He came ftom Illyricum into Apulia, where he 
reigned over part of the country, which from 
him was called Daunia, [See Diomedes and 
Daunia.] Mela, 2, 4. 

Davus, a comic character in Terence. 
Dacia.} Horat. Sat. 1, 10, 40. 

Decarouis, a country of Palestine, lying to 
the east and south-east of the sea of Tiberias. 
It seems to have belonged originally to the pos- 
sessions of the kingdom of Israel, but was af- 
terwards reckoned as a part of Syria. Pliny 
(15, 3.) and Ptol. both speak of it as forming a 
part of the latter country. The name is derived 
from the circumstance of 10 cities, (txu róàsis,) 
contained in it, having formed a confederation, 
in order to oppose the Asmonzan princes, by 
whom the Jewish nation was governed until 
the time of Herod. After his death they passed 
into the hands of the Romans. (Joseph. A. J. 
17, 12. B. J. 2, 4.) The inhabitants were for 
the most part of Grecian origin. These 10 
cities, according to Ptol. were Scythopolis, 
Hippos, Gadara, Dio, Pella, Gerasa, Philadel- 
phia, Canatha, Capitolias and Gadora. Pliny, 
(6, 18.) instead of the 2 last, gives Damascus 
and Raphana; in the rest his account agrees 
with that of Ptol., who seems more worthy of 
reliance in this instance than the Roman writer. ] 

Decexzi.us, a warlike king of the Daci, who 
successfully warred against Domitian. He was 
conquered by Trajan, Domitian’s successor, and 
obtained peace. His active spirit again kindled 
rebellion, and the Roman emperor marched 
against and defeated him. He destroyed him- 
self, and his head was brought to Rome, and 
Dacia became a Roman province, a. D. 103. 

Decexza, [a borough and fortress of Attica, 
about 125 stadia from Athens, and the same 
distance from the Beotian frontier. This town 
was always considered of great importance, 
from its situation on the road to Eubæa, whence 
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[See 
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the Athenians derived most of their supplies: 
when, therefore, by the advice of Alcibiades, it 
was occupied and garrisoned by a Lacedemo- 
nian force, they became exposed to great loss 
andinconvenience. (Thuc. 6,91. 7, 19.—Strabo, 
9. p. 396.) Thue. reports that Decelea was 
visible from Athens; and Xen. observes that 
the sea and Piræus could be seen thence, (Hist. 
Gr. 1, 1, 25.) Herod. states, that the lands of 
the Deceleans were always spared by the Pelo- 
ponnesian army in their invasion of Attica, 
because they had pointed out to the Tyndaride 
the place where Helen was secreted by Theseus, 
when they came to Attica in search of her, 
(9,73.—Alew. ap. Athen. 2, 76.) Sir W. Gell de- 
scribes Decelea as situate on a round detached 
hill, connected by a sort of isthmus with Mt. 
Parnes. From the top is an extensive view of 
the plains of Athens and Eleusis. The fortress 
is at the mouth of a pass through Parnes to 
Oropus. The nearest habitation is Varibobi, 
(Itin. 106.) Mr. Hawkins gives the modern 
name of the spot, on which the ruins of Decelea 
standas Xweixr<dia. Walpole’s Mem. 1, 338.— 
Cramer's Anc. Gr. 2, 403.] 

Decemyirr, 10 magistrates of absolute au- 
thority among the Romans. The privileges of 
the patricians raised dissatisfaction among the 
plebeians ; who, though freed from the power 
of the Tarquins, still saw that the administra- 
tion of justice depended on the will and caprice 
of their superiors, without any written statute 
to direct them, and convince them that they 
were governed with equity and impartiality. 
The tribunes complained to the senate, and de- 
manded that a code of laws might be framed 
for the use and benefit of the Roman people. 
This petition was complied with, and 3 ambas- 
sadors were sent to Athens, and all the other 
Grecian states, to collect the laws of Solo, and 
of the other celebrated legislators of Greece. 


On the return of the commissioners, it was 


universally agreed that 10 new magistrates, 
called Decemviri, should be elected from the 
senate, to put the project into execution, Their 
power was absolute; all other offices ceased 
after their election, and they presided over the 
city with regal authority. They were invested 
with the badges of the consul, in the enjoyment 
of which they succeeded by turns, and only one 
was preceded by the fasces, and had the power 
of assembling the senate, and confirming de- 
crees. The first Decemvirs were Appius Clau- 
dius, T. Genutius, P. Sextus, Sp. Veturius, G. 
Julius, A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpitius Pluriatius, 
T. Romulus, Sp. Posthumius, a. u. c. 303. 
Under them, the laws, which had been exposed 
to public view, that every citizen might speak 
his sentiments, were publicly approved of as 
constitutional, and ratified by the priests and 
augurs in the most solemn and religious manner. 
These laws were 10 in number, and were en- 
graved on tables of brass; 2 were afterwards 
added, and they were called the laws of the 12 
tables, Zeges duodecim tabularum, and leges de- 
cemvirales. The decemviral power, which was 
beheld by all ranks of people with the greatest 
satisfaction, was continued; but in the 3d year 
after their creation, the decemyirs became 
odious on account of their tyranny; and the 
attempt of Ap. Claudius to ravish Virginia, 
was followed afike total abolition of his office. 
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The people were so exasperated against them,’ 

that they demanded them from the senate to: 
burn them alive. Consuls were again appointed, — 
and tranquillity re-established in the state. 
[The affair of the Decemviri is involved in 
considerable obscurity. A careful examination 

of the whole subject gives rise to the suspicion, 
that it was an artful and well-concerted scheme 
on the part of the nobility to regain the power, 
of which they had been dispossessed by the 
gradual encroachments of the commons, an 

was only frustrated by the selfish and inordi- 
nate ambition of the leading agents. In Rome, 
(far earlier in its origin than the era of Romu- 
lus,) the patricians seemed to have formed the 
ruling portion of the inhabitants. By engross- 
ing all the power, and by intermarriages among 
themselves, they had become a distinct and 
peculiar caste. Perhaps they were so even 
from their very origin, since.there is strong 
reason to believe that they were descended from | 
some sacerdotal or sacred caste, especially as 
we find sacred rights attached to, and invariably 
accompanying, each patrician gers, and as all 
the sacerdotal offices were at first filled by none 
but persons of patrician rank. The early in- 
habitants along the Tiber would seem to have 
been nothing less than vassals of this higher 
order, a relation which was afterwards softened 
down into that of patron and client by Romulus, 
who appears to have come in as conqueror, and 
was finally taken off by those, whose power he 
was beginning gradually to diminish. If, how- 
ever, the lower orders of the early population of 
Rome were held in such subjection and de- 
pendence by the higher class, it was not so 
afterwards. In proportion as strangers, and 
especially Latins, flocked into the city, the in- 
ferior orders began to throw off their subjection, 
and assume a more independent tone. The 
plebeian order now arose, composed in a great 
measure of men strangers to, and disposed to 
resist, the haughty commands of the patricians, 
who on their side wished to bring matters back 
to their ancient footing. Hence the secret of 
all the contests between the 2 orders. A des- 
perate effort was finally made by the patricians. 
‘The people had been clamorous for a code of 
laws, a demand which the patricians, in whom 
the whole judiciary power was vested, and to 
whom the knowledge of the few laws, which 
then existed, was confined, had always very 
strenuously opposed. After violent altercations 
between the 2 orders, the patricians on a sudden 
yielded to the popular wish, and became ap- 
parently as desirous of a code of laws as the 
people themselves were; when, however, it 
came to the choice of commissioners, who should 
be sent abroad for the purpose of inspecting 
foreign codes, the nobility insisted that all 3 
deputies should be of patrician rank. They 
gained their point, and 3 of their own order 
were sent. That these deputies actually went 
to Greece, is a point far from being well es- 
tablished; indeed, the contrary would seem 
much nearer the truth. We have, it is true, 
the authority of Florus, Orosius, and Aur. Vic- 
tor, in favor of the Roman laws having been 
compiled from the code of Solo; but, on the 
other hand, Diod. S., who makes mention of 
the Decemviri, and the laws compiled by them, 
says nothing of the Romans having sent to 


Athens for that purpose; and in none of the 
works of Cic. is any account given of this de- 
putation. It must not be denied, however, that 
Dio Cass. makes Cic. remark, a little after the 
death of Cæsar, that their forefathers had not 
| disdained to borrow some laws from Athens; 
| and Cic, himself, in his treatise “on Laws,” 
| speaking of a funeral law of the 12 tables, 
| states that it was nearly all borrowed from one 
of the laws of Solo, In opposition to this, how- 
ever, it may be urged that a comparison of the 
~ fragments, which we possess, of the decemyiral 
laws with the code of Solo, shews so striking 
i a discrepancy in general, as to lead at once to 

the belief that the coincidences mentioned by 
_ Cic, are to be explained on other and different 
grounds, Why, it may be asked, if the Roman 
| code was borrowed from the Greek, did it 
_ breathe so little of the spirit of Gr. legislation, 
, and contain so many things peculiar to the 
Romans, and foreign to the Greeks? How 
came it that Hermodorus of Ephesus, who is 
reported to haye interpreted and explained the 
Attic laws to the Roman commissioners, used 
| many Latins terms, such as auctoritas, fibripens, 
assiduus, proletarius, and many others, for 
which there were no equivalent expressions 
among the Greeks? But the authority of Cic. 
| himself (de Orat. 1, 44.) is conclusive on this 
Í point. He hesitates not to rank the laws of the 
12 tables far above those of Greece :—“ It is 
easy,” he observes, “to perceive how much 
the wisdom and prudence of our forefathers 
surpassed that of other nations, if you com- 
| pare our laws with those of Lycurgus, Draco, 
and Solo, It is incredible how ill digested 
and almost ridiculous every system of civil 
law is, excepting our own, This I repeat 
every day, when in my disconrses I prefer the 
wisdom of our Romans to that of other men, 
and in particular of the Greeks.’’ Is this the 
| language of a man, who believed that the De- 
cemviri had been indebted for the code, which 
_ they promulgated, to the legislators of Greece ? 
, —The truth appears to be, that whatever ad- 
mixture of Gr, laws there was in the Roman 
code, was derived from Gr. customs and usages 
prevalent at the time both in the vicinity of 
` Rome, and in the city itself, which forms one 
_ of the arguments against the commonly-receiyed 
notion of the origin of Rome, This city was 
in a great degree of Pelasgic origin; (see 
| Roma.) To these Gr. customs were added 

others peculiar to the Romans, These last 
were, in fact, the old Zeges regia, which, as the 


ancient writers inform us, were observed, after | 


the expulsion of the kings, not as written law, 
but as customs. The patricians might well be 
anxious to give to them the sanction of written 
laws, as it is highly probable, being of regal 
institution, that they breathed more or less of 
an aristocratical spirit. Now the concurrence of 
the nobility in the views of the people, as re- 
garded a code of laws, appears to have been 
all a preconcerted plan, They wished to destroy 
the tribunician power, and bring in laws, which 
would tend to strengthen their own hands. 
The short time, in which the Decemviri were 
occupied with digesting the code in question, 
shews that the laws had already been compiled 
and arranged by the patricians, and that their 
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sanction of some esteemed and respected name, 
as that of Solo, to the Roman people. The 
very continuance of the decemviral office shews 
this; and Dionys. H. expressly states, that the 
want of 2 additional tables was a mere pretext 


to continue the office, and crush the tribunician - 


power. It was no difficult thing for the patri- 
cians to impose on the lower orders, and give 
to them old Roman laws for Athenian ones, 
especially as the patricians were the sole deposi- 
taries of the ancient laws. The whole history 
of the Decemviri would shew that, until a short 
time previous to their abdication, they acted 
with a full understanding on the part of the 
patricians; and that even towards the close of 
their administration, when they wanted levies 
of troops, the opposition of the senate was little 
better than a mere farce. Had Appius not 
been tempted to play the tyrant, and to endea- 
vour to monopolise too large a portion of the 
decemviral power, the plans of the nobility 
might have had a successful result. There 
were also military decemviri; and on various 
emergencies, decemviri were created to manage 
and regulate certain affairs after the same man- 
neras boards of commissioners are now appointed, 
Thus, there were decemviri for conducting colo- 
nies; who officiated as judges in litigated mat- 
ters under the pretor; 1. for dividing the lands 
among the veteran soldiers; 2, to prepare and 
preside at feasts in honor of the gods; 3. take 
care of the sacrifices; 4. guard the Sibylline 
books. With regard to the last of these, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that the number, after 
haying been originally 2, and then increased to 
10, was subsequently still farther increased to 
15 and 16: see Sibylle.] 

Decia 2x, was enacted by M, Decius the 
tribune, a. u. c. 442, to impower the people to 
appoint persons to fit and repair the fleets. 

Dzctus, I. Mus, a celebrated Roman consul, 
who, after many glorious exploits, devoted him- 
self to the Manes for the safety of his country, 
in a battle against the Latins, 338 years B. ©, 
His son Decius imitated his example, and de- 
voted himself in like manner in his 4th consul- 
ship, when fighting against the Gauls and 
Samnites, B. c. 296. His grandson also did 
the same in the war against Pyrrhus and 
the Tarentines, B. c: 280. This action of de- 
voting oneself was of infinite service to the 
state. The soldiers were animated by the ex- 
ample, and induced to follow with intrepidity a 
commander, who, arrayed in an unusual manner, 
and addressing himself to the gods with solemn 
invocation, rushed into the thickest part of the 
enemy to meet his fate. Liv. 8,9, &e.—Val. 
Max. 5, 6.—Polyb. 2—Firg, Ain. 6, 284.—~ 
II. Brutus, conducted Cesar to the senate-house 
the day on which he was murdered. LI. 
(Cn. Metius, Q. Trajanus,) a native of Panno- 
nia, sent by the emperor Philip to appease a 
sedition in Mesia. Instead of obeying his 
master’s command, he assumed the imperial 
purple. [His disaffected troops, it is said, 
forced him to this step, The emperor imme- 
diately marched against him, and a battle was 
fought near Verona, which terminated success- 
fully for Decius, and Philip was either slain in 
the conflict, or put to death after he fell into the 
conqueror’s power. This took place a.D. 249, 


object merely was to present them under the | and from this period is mee commence- 
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ment of the reign of Decius. It was one of 
short duration, about 2 years. During this, 
however, he proved a very cruel persecutor of 
the Christians. He greatly signalised himself 
against the Persians, but was slain in an action 
with the Goths, who had invaded his dominions. 
In advancing on them; he was, with the great- 
est part of his troops, entangled in a morass, 
where, being surrounded by the enemy, he pe- 
rished under a shower of darts, a.D. 251, aged 
50 years. | 

Dxcumires AGRI, [lands in Germany, along 
the Danube, near Mons Abnoba, which paid 
the 10th part of their value to the Romans. 
(Tacit, G.29.) Much information will be found 
in Leichtlen’s work entitled “ Schwaben unter 
den Römern”? Fribourg, 8vo. 1825. ] 

DecuryYo, I. a subaltern officer in the Roman 
armies. He commanded a decuria, which con- 
sisted of 10 men, and was the 3d part ofa turma, 
or the 30th part of a legio of horse, composed 
of 300 men. [Each decurio had an optio or de- 
puty under him. II. There were also pro- 
vincial magistrates called by this name. The 
colonies differed from the free towns in this, 
that they used the laws prescribed to them by 
the Romans, but had almost the same kind of 
magistrates. Their 2 chief magistrates were 
called Duumviri ; and their senators Decuriones, 
because, as some say, when the colony was first 
planted, every tenth man was made a senator. 
The fortune requisite to be chosen a decurio, 
under the emperors, was 100,000 sesterdii. | 

DesantRa, a daughter of Œneus, king of 
ZEtolia. [See the end of this article.] Her 
beauty procured her many admirers, and her 
father promised to give her in marriage to him 
only, who proved to be the strongest of all his 
competitors: (see Achelous.) Hercules ob- 
tained the prize, and married Dejanira, by whom 
he had 3 children, the most known of whom is 
Hyllus. As Dejanira was once travelling with 
her husband, they were stopped by the swollen 
streams of the Evenus, and the Centaur Nessus 
offered Hercules to convey her safe to the oppo- 
site shore. The hero consented; but no sooner 
had Nessus gained the bank, than he attempted 
to offer violence to Dejanira, and to carry her 
away in the sight of her husband. Hercules, 
on this, aimed, from the other shore, a poisoned 
arrow at the seducer, and mortally wounded 
him. Nessus, as he expired, wished to avenge 
his death on his murderer; and he gave Deja- 
nira his tunic, which was covered with blood, 
poisoned and infected by the arrow, observing, 
that it had the power of reclaiming a husband 
from unlawful loves. Dejanira accepted the 
es gt and when Hercules proved faithless to 
her bed, shesent him the Centaur’s tunic, which 
instantly caused his death. (See Hercules.) 
Dejanira was so disconsolate at the death of her 
husband, which she had ignorantly occasioned, 
that she destroyed herself. Ovid, Met. 8. 9.— 
Senec. Herc. 8.— Hygin. 34. [Creuzer, in ex- 
planing the fable of Dejanira, adopts the idea 
of Knight, that Hercules represents the power 
of the sun in drying and fertilizing. Hence 
GEneus, the wine-man, (or cultivator of the vine,) 
gives his offspring in marriage to Hercules, (i.e. 
the vine to the power, which gave to it the prin- 
ciple of production,) after that offspring had 
been in danger Avy the Centaur, (i. e. the wa- 
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ter or morasses.) Compare Creuzer, 
251, and see Centauri. ] "3 

` Derðces, a son of Phraortes, by whose means 
the Medes delivered themselves from the yoke 
of the Assyrians. He presided as judge among 
his countrymen, and his great popularity and 
love of equity raised him to the throne, and he 
made himself absolute, s.c. 700. He was suc- 
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ceeded by his son Phraortes, after a reign of 53 — 


years. He built Ecbatana according to Herod. 
(1, 96.) and surrounded it with 7 different walls, 
in the middle of which was the royal palace. 
[He reigned 43 years, and at his death was sue- 
ceeded by his son Phraortes.] Polyæn. 

De1orirvs, [was first distinguished as te- 
trarch of Galatia, and, on account of the emi- 
nent services, which he- performed in that sta- 
tion, and of the figure, which he made in the 
Mithridatic war, was afterwards appointed to 
the throne of Armenia Minor by Pompey, which 
appointment was confirmed by the senate. In 
the civil wars he sided with Pompey, and on that 
account was deprived of his Armenian posses- 
sions by Cæsar, but allowed to retain the title of 
king, and the other favors conferred on him by 
the Romans. Shortly after this, he was accused 
by his grandson, with whom he was at open 
variance, of having made an attempt on the 
life of Cæsar, when the latter was in Asia. 
Cic. ably and successfully defended him before 
Cesar, in whose presence the cause was tried, 
After Ceesar’s death, he recovered by bribery 
his forfeited territories. He intended also to 
join Brutus, but the general, to whom he com- 
mitted his troops, went over to Antony, which 
saved him his kingdom. Cic. pro Rege Deiot. 
— Phil. 11. 12.—ad Att. 5,17.—de Har. Resp. 
13.—de Div. 2, 37, §e.] 

DeYruo, I. a brother of Triptolemus, son of 
Celeus and Metanira. When Ceres travelled 
over the world, she stopped at his father’s court, 
and undertook to nurse him and bring him up. 
To reward the hospitality of Celeus, the god- 
dess began to make his son immortal ; and 
every evening she placed him on burning coals, 
to purify him from whatever mortal qualities he 
still possessed. The uncommon growth of 
Deipho astonished Metanira, who wished to 
see what Ceres did to make him so vigorous. 
She was frightened to see her son on burning 
coals, and the shrieks which she uttered, dis- 
turbed the mysterious operations of the goddess, 
and Deipho perished in the flames. Apollod. 
15/5. II. The husband of Hyrnetho, daugh- 
ter of Temenus, king of Argos, (2, 7.) 

Dereuése, a sibyl of Cuma, daughter of 
Glaucus. It is supposed that she led Æneas to 
the infernal regions. (See Sibylle.) Virg. 
Ain. 6, 36. 

Derenizus, I. a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
who, after the death of his brother Paris, mar- 
ried Helen. His wife unworthily betrayed 
him, and introduced into his chamber her old 
husband Menelaus, to whom she wished to re- 
concile herself. He was shamefully mutilated, 
and killed by Menelaus. Virg. din. 6, 495.— 
Il. 13: II. A son of Hippolytus, who puri- 
fied Hercules after the murder of Iphitus, 
Apollod. 2, 6. 

Duria, I. a festival celebrated every 5th year 
in the island of Delos, in honor of Apollo. It 
was first instituted by Theseus, who, at his re- 
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turn from Crete, placed a statue there, which 


he had received from Ariadne. At the cele- 
bration, they crowned the statue of the goddess 
with garlands, appointed a choir of music, and 
exhibited horse-races. _They afterwards led a 
dance, [called yéeavos, “ the crane,” | in which 
they imitated, by their motions, the various 
windings of the Cretan labyrinth, frorn which 
Theseus had extricated himself by Ariadne’s 
assistance. II. There was also another fes- 
tival of the same name, yearly celebrated by the 
Athenians in Delos. It was also instituted by 
Theseus, who, when he was going to Crete, 
made a vow that, if he returned victorious, he 
would yearly visit, in a solemn manner, the 
temple of Delos. [Thuc. however, gives a dif- 
ferent account: see Delos.) The persons em- 
ployed in this annual procession, were called 
Deliaste and Theori. The ship, the same 
which carried Theseus, and had been carefully 
preserved by the Athenians, was called Theoria 
and Delias. When the ship was ready for the 
voyage, the priest of Apollo solemnly adorned 
the stern with garlands, and an universal lustra- 
tion was made all over the city. The Theori 
were crowned with laurels, and before them pro- 
ceeded men armed with axes, in commemoration 
of Theseus, who had cleared the way from 
Troezene to, Athens, and delivered the country 
from robbers. When the ship arrived at Delos, 
they offered solemn sacrifices to the god of the 
island, and celebrated a festival in his honor. 
After this, they retired to their ship, and sailed 
back to Athens, where all the people of the city 
yan in crowds to meet them. Every appearance 
of festivity prevailed at their approach, and the 
citizens opened their doors, and _prostrated 
themselves before the Deliaste, as they walked 
in procession. [The beginning of the voyage 
was computed from the time, when the priest of 
Apollo first adorned the stern of the ship with 
garlands, according to Plato, and from that 
time they began to cleanse and lustrate the city. 
During this period, up to the time of the ves- 
sel’s return, it was held unlawful to put any 
condemned person to death, which was the rea- 
son, why Socrates was reprieved for 30 days 
after his condemnation, as we learn from Plato 
and Xen. With regard to the sacred vessel it- 
self, it was preserved by the Athenians to the 
time of Demetrius Phal. ; they restored always 
what was decayed, and exchanged the old rotten 
planks for others new and entire, so that it fur- 
nished the philosophers with matter of dispute, 
whether, after so many repairs and alterations, 
it still remained the same identical ship, and 
served as an instance to illustrate the opinion of 
those, who held that the body still remained 
the same material substance, notwithstanding 
the continual decay of old parts and acquisition 
of new ones, through the several stages of life. 
For this reason, Callimachus calls its tackle, 
(deiZeovru,) ever living.| Xen. Mem. et in Conv. 
— Plat. Phed.—Senec. Ep. 70. 

DExYA, a surname. oiDiana, because she was 
born in Delos. Virg. Ecl. 3, 67. 

Dexium, [a city of Bæotia, on the sea-coast, 
north of the mouth of the Asopus ; celebrated 
for its temple of Apollo, and for the battle in its 
vicinity between the Athenians and Beotians, 
when the former were totally routed. It was in 
this engagement that Socrates, according to 
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some accounts, saved the life of Xenopho, or, 
according to others, of Alcibiades. (Strabo, 9. 
p. 403.—Diog. L. 2, 22.—Thuc. 4, 96.) Some 
vestiges of this ancient town have been ob- 
served by modern travellers near the village of 
Dramisi on the Euripus. Gedl’s Iin. 134.— 
Dodwell’s Tour, 2, 155.] 

Detivs, I. a surname of Apollo, because he 
was born in Delos. II. Quint. an officer of 
Antony, who, when he was sent to cite Cleopa- 
tra before his master, advised her to make her 
appearance in the most captivating attire. The 
plan succeeded. He afterwards abandoned his 
friend, and fled to Augustus, who received him — 
with great kinkness. Horace has addressed an 
Ode (2, 3.) to him. 

De.mintum, [the ancient capital of Dalma- 
tia: see Dalminium. ] 

DéExos, [an island of the Ægean, nearly in 
the centre of the Cyclades; called also Asteria, 
Pelasgia, Chlamydias, Lagia, Pyrpilis, Scythias, 
Mydia, and Ortygia, (Plin. 4, 12.—Steph. B.) 
Ortygia, from égrv%, “a quail,” and Lagia, from 
dayos, “a hare,’ the island formerly abound- 
ing with both these animals. On this account, 
it was not allowed to have dogs at Delos, be- 
cause they destroyed the quails and_ hares, 
(Strabo, 10. p. 485.) The name Delos is com- 
monly derived from 2720s, manifest, in allusion 
to the island having floated under the surface of 
the sea, until made to appear and stand firm by 
order of Neptune. This was done for the pur- 
pose of receiving Latona, who was on the eve 
of delivery, and could find no asylum on the 
earth, it having been bound by an oath by Juno 
not to receive her: as Delos, at the time, was 
floating beneath the waters, it was not consi- 
dered to be bound by this oath. Once fixed in 
its position, it remained so firm as to be un- 
moved .even by the shocks of earthquakes. 
(Plin. 4, 12.) This statement is, however, con- 
tradicted by Thuc. (2, 8.) and Herod. (6, 98.) 
who report that a shock was felt there before 
the Peloponnesian war. (Orac. ap. Eust. ad 
Dionys. P. 525. and Pind. ap. Phil. Jud. 2. 
p. 511.) Pliny quotes among others Aristotle, 
who pretends that the name was given to it, 
because it rose unexpectedly out of the sea, and 
appeared to view. Many other opinions have 
been advanced respecting its origin. According, 
however, to Olivier, it is, at the present day, 
everywhere schistose or granitical, exhibiting 
no traces of a volcano, and nothing which can 
explain, by the laws of physics, the wonders, 
which the Greeks have transmitted to us respect- 
ing it. It appears from Thuc., that, as early as 
the days of Homer, whose Hymn to Delos he 
quotes, this island was the great rendezvous of 
the Ionians, who met there to celebrate a na- 
tional festival, and public games.] The island 
is celebrated for the nativity of Apollo:and 
Diana; and the solemnity, with which the fes- 
tivals of these deities were celebrated there by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands, 
and the continent, is well known. One of the 
altars of Apollo, in the island, was reckoned 
among the 7 wonders of the world. It had 
been erected by Apollo, when only 4 years old, 
and made with the horns of goats, killed by 
Diana on Mt. Cynthus. It was unlawful to 
sacrifice any living creature on that altar, reli- 
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tion. Apollo delivered there oracles during 
the summer in a plain manner, without any 
ambiguity or obscure meaning. The winter- 
residence of the g Fives at Patara in Lycia. 
[The Athenians were commanded by an oracle, 
in the time of Pisistratus, to purify Delos, which 
they did by causing the dead bodies to be taken 
up, which had been buried there, and removed 
from all places within view of the temple. In 
the 6th year of the Peloponnesian war, they, by 
the advice of an oracle, purified it anew, by 
carrying all the dead bodies to the neighbour- 
ing island of Rhenza, where they were interred. 
After having done this, in order to prevent its 
being polluted for the time to come, they pub- 
lished an edict, that for the future no person 
should be suffered to die, nor any woman to be 
brought to bed, in the island, but that when 
death or parturition approached, they should be 
carried over into Rhenza. In memory of this 
purification, it is said, the Athenians instituted 
a solemn quinquennial festival, (See Delia— 
Thuc. 3, 104.) A ship, called Theoris, sailed 
annually from the Attie coast for Delos, with 
the mysterious offerings of the Hyperboreans, 
a distant and unknown people, who worshipped 
Apollo with peculiar veneration. (Herod. 4, 33. 
—Callim. H. in Del. 281.—Pind. Ol. 3, 28.— 
Pyth. 10, 47.) With such awe even barba- 
rians regarded this sacred island, that, when 
Datis and Artaphernes approached it with their 
fleet they would not land there, but passed on to 
Rhenæa. They also sent a herald to recall the 
Delians, who had fled to Tenos; and offered 
sacrifice to the god, in which 300 talents of 
frankincense are said to have been consumed. 
(Herod. 6, 97.) After the Persian war, the 
Athenians established at Delos the treasury of 
the Greeks, and ordered that all meetings rela- 
tive to the confederacy should be held there. 
(Thuc. 1, 96.) In the 10th year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, not being satisfied with the 
purifications, which the island had hitherto un- 
dergone, they removed its entire population to 
Adramyttium, where they obtained a settlement 
from the Persian satrap Pharnaces, (5, 1.) 
Here many of these unfortunate Delians were 
afterwards treacherously murdered by order of 
Arsaces, an officer of Tissaphernes, (8, 108.) 
Finally, however, the Athenians restored the 
survivors to their country after the battle of 
Amphipolis, as they considered that their ill 
success in the war proceeded from the anger of 
the god on account of their conduct towards 
this unfortunate people. (5,32.) Strabo writes 
that Delos became a place of great commercial 
importance after the destruction of Corinth, as 
the merchants, who had frequented that city, 
then withdrew to this island, which afforded 
great facilities for carrying on trade, on account 
of the convenience of its port, its advantageous 
situation with respect to the coasts of Greece 
and Asia Minor, as well as from the great con- 
course of people who resorted thither at stated 
times. (Plin. 4, 12.—Liv. 36, 43.) The Ro- 
mans especially favored the interests of the 
Delians, though they had conceded to the Athe- 
nians the sovereignty of their island, and the 
administration of the temple. (Podyb. 30, 18.) 
But on the oceupation of Athens by the gene- 
rals of Mithridates, they landed troops in Delos, 
and ities: ty greatest devastations there 
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in consequence of the inhabitants refusing to 
espouse their cause, After this calamity, if re- 
mained in an impoverished and deserted state. 
(Strabo, 10. p. 486.—Appian, Bell, Mith, c. 28, 
— Paus. 3, 23.— Antip. Thes. Anal. 2, 118,). 
The town of Delos was situate in a plain watered 
by the little river Inopus, (Strabo, l. e.— Callim. 
H. in Del. 206.) and a lake, called Trochoides 
by Herod. (2, 170.) and Theognis (v. 7.) Cal- 
lim. (H. in Del, 261.) and Eurip. (Zp, T, 1097.) ` 
also allude toit. The island is now called Dezo or 
Sdille, and is so covered with ruins and rubbish, 
as to admit of little or no culture. (Wheler, 
vol. 1. p.88.—Spon, 1, 176.—Tournefort, 1,307, 
— Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage Pittores. 1, 63,— 
Cramer's Ane. Gr. 3, 396,] y 
Derea [a small, but important city of 
Phocis in Greece, situate on the southern side 
of Mt. Parnassus, and built in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Justin, (24, 6.) says it had no 
walls, but was defended by its precipices, 
Strabo, (9. p. 418.) gives to it a circuit of 16 
stadia; and Paus, (10, 5.) calls it roass, which 
seems to imply that it was walled like other 
cities. In earlier times it was, perhaps, like 
Olympia, defended by the sanctity of its oracle, 
and presence of its god; which being found 
not to afford sufficient protection against the 
enterprises of the profane, it was probably forti- 
fied, and became a regular city after the pre- 
datory incursions of the Phocians, The walls 
may, however, be coeyal with the foundation of 
the city itself; their high antiquity is not dis- 
proved by the use of mortar in their construc- 
tion. Some of the Egyptian pyramids are built 
in a similar manner. (Hamiltons Aigypt.— 
Dodwell’s Tour, 1, 164.) The more ancient 
name of Delphi was Pytho, from the serpent 
Pytho as iscommonly supposed, which was said 
to have been slain there by Apollo. (Apod/od. 1, 
4,3.) Whence the name Delphi itself was 
derived, we are not informed. Some make the 
city to have received this name from Delphns, 
ason of Apollo. Others deduce the appella- 
tion from the Gr. ad<agai, “ brethren,’ because 
Apollo and his brother Bacchus were both wor- 
shipped there, each having one of the sum- 
mits of Parnassus sacred to him, The author 
of the Hymn to Apollo seems to pun on the 
word Delphi, in making Apollo transform him- 
self into a dolphin, (d:agis, v. 494.) Some 
supposed that the name was intended to desig- 
nate Delphi as the centre or navel of the earth. 
Faber makes it Tel Phi, “the oracle of the 
Sun,” (Cabiri, 1, 66.) and Bryant would tempt 
us to resolve the Nymph, who originally pre- 
sided over the sacred precincts of Delphi, into 
Ain omphe, i. e. “ fons oraculi.” (Myth. 1, 110. 
345.) Jones derives the name of Delphi from 
the Arabic Teb, “ta inquire.” (Greek Lex, 
s. v.) If, amid these various etymological 
theories, we might venture to adduce one of our 
own, it would be, that B:a@o), the Æolic form 
for Asaga, (Maitt. Dial, 139.) contains the true 
germ of the name, viz, B:à, or the old term eA, 
(i. e. “the sun,’’) with the digamma prefixed in 
place of the aspirate. (Compare the Gr. forms 
“Aias, i. €, EAntos, eras, i. €, ceAras, Lat, Sol.) 
Delphi will then be “ the City of the Sun.” 
(Compare with the term Bea the Oriental Baal.) 
——In speaking of this city the poets commonly 
use the appellation of Pytho, but Herod, and 
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historians in genéral prefer that of Delphi, and 
are silent as to the other. A short sketch of 
the history of this most celebrated. oracle and 
temple will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
reader. Though not so ancient as Dodona, it 
is evident that the fame of the Delphic shrine 
had been established at avery early period, 
from the mention made of it by Homer, and 
the accounts supplied by Paus. and Strabo. 
The Homeric Hymn to Apollo informs us, 
(v. 391.) that, when the Pythian god was esta- 
blishing his oracle at Delphi, he beheld on the 
sea a merchant-ship from Crete ; this he directs 
to Crissa, and appoints the foreigners the ser- 
vants of his newly-established sanctuary, near 
which they settled. When this story, which 
we would not affirm to be historically true, is 
stripped of the language of poetry, it can only 
mean, that a Cretan colony founded the temple 
and oracle of Delphi. (Heeren, Ideen, 3, 94.) 
Strabo, (9. p. 420.) reports that it was at first 
consulted only by the neighbouring states ; but 
that, after its fame became more widely spread, 
foreign princes and nations eagerly sought 
responses from the sacred tripod, and loaded 
the altar of the god with rich presents, and 
costly offerings. Paus. states that the most 
ancient temple of Apollo at Delphi was formed, 
according to'some, out of branches of laurel, 
and that these branches were cut from the tree 
which was at Tempe. The form of this temple 
resembled that of a cottage. After mentioning 
a 2d and 3d temple, the one raised, as the Del- 
phians said, by bees from wax and wiags, and 
sent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans, and the 
other built of brass, he adds, that to this suc- 
ceeded a 4th, and more stately edifice of stone, 
erécted by 2 architects named Trophonius and 
(Paus. 10, 5.) Here were depo- 
sited the sumptuous presents of Gyges and Mi- 
das, Alyattes and Croesus, (Herod. 1,14. 50,51.) 
as well as those of the Sybarites, Spinete, and 
Siciliots, each prince and nation having their 
separate chapel or treasury for the reception of 
these offerings, with an inscription attesting the 
name of the donor, and cause of the gift. 
(Strabo, l.c.) This temple having been acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire in the Ist year of the 
58th Olymp., or 548 s. c. (Paus. J. c.) the Am- 

hictyos undertook to build another for the sum 
of 300 talents, of which the Delphians were to 
pay one 4th. The remainder of the amount is 
said to have been obtained by contributions 
from the different cities and nations. Amasis, 
king of Egypt, furnished 1000 talents of alu- 
mina, The Alemeonide, a wealthy Athenian 
family, undertook the contract, and agreed to 
construct the edifice of Porine stone, but after- 
wards liberally substituted Parian marble for 
the front, a circumstance which is said to have 
added considerably to their influence at Delphi. 
(Herod. 2, 180. 5, 62.) According to Strabo 
and Paus. the architect was Spintharus, a Co- 
rinthian. The vast riches accumulated in this 
temple, led Xerxes, after having forced the pass 
of Thermopylæ, to detach a portion of his army 
into Phocis, with a view of securing Delphi and 
its treasures, which, as Herod. affirms, were 
better known to him than the contents of his 
own palace. The enterprise, however, failed, 


owing, as it was reported by the Delphians, to | 


the manifest interposition of the deity, who 
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terrified the barbarians, "and hurled destruc- 
tion on their scattered bands. (Herod. 8, 37.) 
Many years subsequent to this event, the tem- 
ple fell into the hands of the Phocians, headed 
by Philomelus, who scrupled not to appro- 
priate its riches to the payment of his troops 
in the war, which he was then waging against 
Thebes. The Phocians are said to have plun- 
dered the temple, during this contest, of gold 
and silver, to the enormous amount of above 
two millions sterling, (i.e. 10,000 talents, equal 
to 2,250,000/. sterling. Compare Paus. 10, 2. 
—Strabo, 9. p. 421.) At a still later period, 
Delphi became exposed to a formidable at- 
tack from a large body of Gauls, headed by 
their king Brennus. These barbarians, having 
forced the defiles of Mt. Œta, possessed them- 
selves of the temple,. and ransacked its trea- 
sures. The booty, which they obtained on this 
occasion, is stated to have been immense; and 
this they must have succeeded in removing to 
their own country, since we are told that, on the 
capture of Tolosa, a city of Gaul, by the Roman 
general Cæpio, a great part of the Delphic spoils 
was found there. (Strabo, 4. p. 183.—Dio 
Cass. Exc. 630.) Paus., however, relates, that 
the Gauls met with great disasters in their at- 
tempt on Delphi, and were totally discomfited 
through the miraculous intervention of the god, 
(10,23.— Polyb. 1, 6,5.—2, 20, 6,— Justin, 24, 6.) 
Sylla is also said to have robbed this temple, as 
well as those of Olympia and Epidaurus. (Dio 
Cass. Exe. 646.—Diod. S. Exe. 406.) Strabo 
assures us, that in his time the temple was 
greatly impoverished, all the offerings of any 
value having been successively removed. The 
emperor Nero carried off, according to Paus, 
(10, 7.) 500 statues of bronze at one time. 
Constantine the Great, however, proved a more 

fatal enemy to Delphi than either Sylla or Nero, 
He removed the sacred tripods to adorn the 
hippodrome of his new city, where, together 
with the Apollo, the statues of the Heliconian 

Muses, and a celebrated statue of Pan, they 
were extant, when Sozomen wrote his history. 

(Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, c. 17.) Among these 
tripods was the famous one, which the Greeks, 

after the battle of Plateea, found in the camp of 
Mardonius. The Brazen Column, which sup- 
ported this tripod, is still to be seen at Constan- 
tinople. (Clarkes Travels.—Greece, Egypt, &c. 
3, 75.)—The spot, whence issued the prophetic 
vapor, which inspired the priestess, was said to 
be the central point of the earth, this having 
been proved by Jupiter himself, who dispatched 
2 eagles from opposite quarters of the heavens, 
which there encountered each other. (Strabo, 9. 
p. 419.—Paus. 10, 16.—Plut. de Orac. Def, 
409.) Strabo reports that the sacred tripod was 
placed over the mouth of the cave, whence pro- 
ceeded the exhalation, and which was of great 
depth. On this sat the Pythia, who, having 
caught the inspiration, pronounced her oracles 
in extempore prose or verse; if the former, it 
was immediately versified by the poet always 
employed for that purpose. The oracle itself is 
said to have been discovered by accident. Some 
goats, having strayed to the mouth of the cavern, 
were suddenly seized with convulsions: thoselike- 
wise, by whom they were found in this situation, 
having been affected in a similar manner, the 
circumstance was deemed i.” and the 
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cave pronounced the seat of prophecy. (Paus. 
10, 5.—Plut. de Orac. Def.433.—Piin, 2, 93.) 
The priestess could only be consulted on certain 
days. The season of inquiry was the spring, 
during the month Busius. (Plut. Quest. Gr. 
292.) Sacrifices and other ceremonies were to 
be performed by those, who sought an answer 
from the oracle, before they could be permitted 
into the sanctuary. (Herod. 7, 140.—Plut. de 
Orac. Def. 435, 437.—De Pyth. Orac. 397.) 
The most remarkable of the Pythian responses 
are those, which Herod. records as having been 
delivered to the Athenians, before the invasion 
of Xerxes, (7, 140.) to Croesus (1, 46.) to Ly- 
curgus, (1. 65.) to Glaucus the Spartan, (6. 86.) 
and one relative to Agesilaus, cited by Paus. 
(3, 8.) There was, it appears, no difficulty, 
however, in bribing and otherwise influencing 
the Pythia herself, as history presents us with 
several instances of this imposture. Thus we 
are told that the Alemzonide suggested on one 
occasion such answers as accorded with their 
political designs. (Herod. 5, 52. 90.) Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, also prevailed on the 
priestess to aver that his colleague Demaratus 
was illegitimate. On the discovery, however, 
of this machination, the Pythia was removed 
from her office. (6, 66.) The same charge 
was brought against the Plistonax, another 
sovereign of Sparta. (Thue. 5, 16.—Compare 
Plut. Vit. Demosth. 854—Vit. Nic. 532.) 
Delphi derived further celebrity from its being 
the place, where the Amphictyonic council held 
one of their assemblies, (Strabo, 9. p. 420.— 
Sainte Croix, des Gouv. Feder. Art. 2, p. 19.) 
and also from the institution of the games, 
which that ancient and illustrious body had 
established after the successful termination of 
the Crissezan war. (See Pythia, II., and com- 
pare Clinton's Fasti Hell. Append. 1. p.195.) 
For an account of the ruins of Delphi, on part 
of the site of which city stands the present 
village of Castri, consult Clarke's Travels, 
Greece, Egypt, &e. 8, 225.—Dodwell’s Tour, 1, 
174,—and for some remarks on the fable of 
Apollo and Pytho, consult the latter article— 
No traces of the sacred aperture remain at the 
present day. Dr. Clarke, however, inclines to 
the opinion that it ought to be searched for 
in the very middle of the ancient city. He bases 
his remarks on a passage of Steph. B. (229. 
Gronov. Amst. 1678.) and on the statement of 
Strabo, that the nave? of the earth was in the 
temple of Apollo. | 

P Derrnïcus, a surname of Apollo, from the 
worship paid to his divinity at Delphi. 

Depuinia, festivals at Ægina, in honor of 
Apollo of Delphi. 

De.ruis, the priestess of Delphi. 
9, 43. 

Dexruus, a son of Apollo and Celeno, is 
said to have built Delphi, and consecrated it 
to his father. Hygin. 161.—Paus, 10, 6. 

Detra, a part of Egypt, which received that 
name from its resemblance to the form of the 
4th letter of the Greek alphabet. It lies be- 
tween the Canopic and Pelusiac mouths of the 
Nile, and begins to be formed, where the river 
divides itself into several streams. It has been 
made totally by the mud and sand, which are 
washed down from the upper parts of Egypt 
by the Nile, ite to ancient tradition. 
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[The opinion that the Delta has been formed 
by the accumulation of slime or soil, in conse- 
quence of the periodical inundations of the 
Nile, is now very generally received by na- 
turalists. The subject, however, will be more 
fully discussed in Nilus. ] { 

DemXpgs, an Athenian, who, from a sailor, 
became an eloquent orator, and obtained much 
influence in the state. He was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Cheronea, by Philip, and in- 
gratiated himself into the favor of that prince. 
{He was put to death by Cassander, because 
an intercepted letter proved that he held secret 
communication with the enemies of the former, 
(œ. c. 318.) We have only one of his Orations 
remaining, ‘Yre ris Awdexaerias, “ Respecting 
his Conduct during the Space of 12 Years.”— 
This Oration is found in the collection of Aldus, 
H. Steph., and Reiske. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 
2, 266. | 

Demararus, I. the son and successor of 
Aristo on the throne of Sparta, B. c. 526. He 
was banished by the intrigues of Cleomenes, 
his royal colleague, as being illegitimate. He 
retired into Asia, and was kindly received by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of Persia. 
When the Persian monarch made preparations 
to invade Greece, Demaratus, though persecuted 
by the Lacedemonians, informed them of the 
hostilities, which hung over their head. Herod. 
5,75, &e. 6, 50, &e. II. A rich citizen of 
Corinth, of the family of the Bacchiade. When 
Cypselus had usurped the sovereign power of 
Corinth, Demaratus, with all his family, mi- 
grated to Italy, and settled at Tarquinii, 658 
years before Christ. His son Lucumo was king 
of Rome, under the name of Tarq. Priscus. 
Dionys. H. III. A Corinthian exile at the 
court of Philip, king of Macedonia. Plut. Alex. 

Demarrfa, a Spartan mother, who killed her 
son because he returned from a battle without 
glory. Plut. Lac. Inst. 

Demetri, a festival in honor of Ceres, 
called by the Greeks Demeter. It was then 
customary for the votaries of the goddess to 
lash themselves with whips made with the bark 
oftrees. The Athenians had a solemnity of the 
same name in honor of Demetrius Pol. 

Demetrias, [I. city of Thessaly, on the 
Sinus Pelasgicus or Pagaszeus, at the mouth of 
the river Onchestus. It owed its name and 
origin to Demetrius Pol., about 290 s.c. and 
derived, as Strabo reports, its population, in 
the first instance, from the neighbouring towns 
of Nelia, Pagase, Ormenium, Rhizus, Sepias, 
Olizo, Boebe, and Iolcos, all of which. were 
finally included within its territory. (Strabo, 
9. p. 436.— Plut. Demetr.) It soon became one 
of the most flourishing towns in Thessaly, and, 
in a military point of view, was allowed to rank 
among the principal fortresses of Greece. It 
was, in fact, most advantageously placed for 
defending the approaches to the defile of 
Tempe, as well on the side of the plains as on 
that of the mountains. Its maritime situation 
also, both from its proximity to the island of 
Eubeea, Attica, the Peloponnesus, Cyclades, 
and opposite shores of Asia, rendered it a most 
important acquisition to the sovereigns of Mace- 
donia, Hence Philip, the son of Demetrius, is 
said to have termed it one of the chains of Greece. 


(Polyb, 17, U,—Liv. 32, 37,28, 5.) After 


the battle of Cynoscephalz, it became the princi- 
pal town of the Magnesian republic. and the seat 
of government. It fell under the Roman power 
after the battle of Pydna. (Cramer’s Ane. 
Greece, 1,434.—Compare Dodwell’s Tour, 2, 87.) 
Demetrias is generally thought to coincide with 
the modern Volo ; but this last occupies the site 
of the ancient Pagase. II. A city on the 
coast of Pheenicia : now Accar.] 

Demerrtvus, I. a son of Antigonus and 
Stratonice, surnamed Poliorcetes, “ besieger of 
cities.’ At the age of 22, he was sent by his 
father against Ptol., who invaded Syria. He 
was defeated near Gaza; but he soon repaired 
his loss by a victory over one of the generals of 
the enemy. He afterwards sailed with a fleet 
of 250 ships to Athens, and restored the Athe- 
nians to liberty, by freeing them from the power 
of Cassander and Ptol., and expelling the garri- 
son stationed there under Demetrius. Phal. 
After this successful expedition, he besieged 
and took Munychia. His reception at Athens, 
after these victories, was attended with the 
greatest servility ; and the Athenians were not 
ashamed to raise altars to him as a god, and 
consult his oracles. [He afterwards fought a 
great naval battle with Ptol. off Cyprus, in 
which the latter was defeated, and fled with 8 
ships out of 150, with which he commenced the 
action; and all his numerous train, servants, 
friends, wives, money, and machines, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. Demetrius subse- 
quently went to war with the Rhodians, and 
in pressing the siege of Rhodes, displayed his 
mechanical genius in the construction of new 
and formidable machines. The Athenians, 
having negociated a peace between him and the 
Rhodians, called him to their aid against Cas- 
sander, whom he defeated at Thermopyle.] 
This uncommon success raised the jealousy of 
the successors of Alexander; and Seleucus, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus, united to destroy 
Antigonus and his son. Their hostile armies 
met at Ipsus, B. c. 301. Antigonus was killed 
in the battle; and Demetrius, after a severe 
loss, retired to Ephesus. His ill success raised 
him many enemies; and the Athenians, who 
had lately adored him as a god, refused to admit 
him into their city. He soon after ravaged the 
territories of Lysimachus, and reconciled him- 
self to Seleucus, to whom he gave his daughter 
Stratonice in marriage. Athens now labored 
under tyranny ; and Demetrius relieved it, and 
pardoned the inhabitants. The loss of his pos- 
sessions in Asia recalled him from Greece, and 
he established himself on the throne of Mace- 
donia by the murder of Alexander, the son of 
Cassander. Here he was continually at war 
with the neighbouring states; and the superior 
power of his adversaries obliged him to leave 
Macedonia, after he had sat on the throne for 7 
years. He passed into Asia, and attacked 
some of the provinces of Lysimachus with va- 
rious success; but famine and pestilence de- 
stroyed the greatest part of his army, and he 
retired to the court of Seleucus for support and 
assistance. He met with a kind reception, but 
hostilities were soon begun; and after he had 
gained some advantages over his son-in-law, 
Demetrius was totally forsaken by his troops in 
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ment by his son-in-law, yet he maintained 
himself like a prince, and passed his time in 
hunting, and every laborious exercise. His 
son Antigonus offered Seleucus all his posses- 
sions, and evenhis person to procure his fa- 
ther’s liberty; but all proved unavailing, and 
Demetrius died in the 54th year of his age 
after a confinement of 3 years, 286 B.c. His 
remains were given to Antigonus, and honored 
with a splendid funeral pomp at Corinth, and 
thence conveyed to Demetrias. His posterity 
remained in possession of the Macedonian 
throne till the age of Perseus, who was con- 
quered by the Romans. Demetrius has ren- 
dered himself famous for his fondness of dissi- 
pation, when among the dissolute, and his 
love of virtue and military glory in the field of 
battle. He has been commended as a great 
warrior ; and his ingenious inventions, warlike 
engines, and stupendous machines in his war 
with the Rhodians, justify his claims to that 
perfect character. He has been blamed for his 
voluptuous indulgences; and his biographer 
observes, that no Grecian prince had more 
wives and concubines than Poliorcetes. His 
obedience and reverence to his father have been 
justly admired ; and it has been observed, that 
Antigonus ordered the ambassadors of a foreign 
prince particularly to remark the cordiality and 
friendship, which subsisted between him and 
his son. Plut. in Vita—Diod. S. 17.—Justin, 
Ly iS: II. A prince, who succeeded his 
father Antigonus on the throne of Macedonia. 
He reigned 11 years, and was succeeded by 
Antigonus Doso. Justin, 26, 2.— Polyb. 2. 
III. A son of Philip, king of Macedonia, de- 
livered as an hostage to the Romans. His 
modesty delivered his father from a heavy ac- 
cusation laid before the Roman senate. When 
he returned to Macedonia, he was falsely ac- 
cused by his brother Perseus, who was jealous 
of his popularity, and his father too credulously 
consented to his death, B. c. 180. Zav. 40, 20. 
—Justin, 32, 2. IV. A prince surnamed 
Soter, was son of Seleucus Philopater, the son 
of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. His 
father gave him as a hostage to the Romans. 
After the death of Seleucus, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the deceased monarch’s brother, usurped 
the kingdom of Syria, and was succeeded by 
his son Antiochus Eupator. This usurpation 
displeased Demetrius, detained at Rome; he 
procured his liberty on pretence of going to 
hunt, and fled to Syria, where the troops re- 
ceived him as their lawful sovereign, B. c. 162. 
He put to death Eupator and Lysias, and esta- 
blished himself on his throne by cruelty and 
oppression. Alexander Bala, the son of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, laid claims on the crown of 
Syria, and defeated Demetrius in a battle, in 
the 12th year of his reign. Strabo, 16.—Ap- 
pian.—Justin, 34, 3. V. The 2d, surnamed 
Nicanor, or Conqueror, was son of Soter, to 
whom he succeeded by the assistance of Ptol. 
Philometor, after he had driven out the usurper 
Alex. Bala, B. c. 146. He married Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Ptol., who was, before, the wife 
of the expelled monarch. Demetrius gave him- 
self up to luxury andvoluptuousness, and suffered 
his kingdom to be governed by his favorites. 


the field of battle, and became an easy prey to | At that time a pretended son of Bala, called 
the enemy, Though he was kept in confine- | Diodorus Trypho, seized a Ba of Syria; and 
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Demetrius, to oppose his antagonists, made an 
alliance with the Jews, and marched into the 
east, where he was taken by the Parthians. 

Phraates, king of Parthia, gave him his daughter 

Rhodogyne in marriage; and Cleopatra was so 

incensed at this new connexion, that she gave 

herself up to Antiochus? Sidetes, her brother-in- | 
law, and married him. Sidetes was killed in a 

battle against the Parthians, and Demetrius 

regained the possession of his kingdom. His 

pride and oppression rendered him odious, and 

his subjects asked a king of the house of Se- 

leucus from Ptol. Physco, king of Egypt; and 

Demetrius, unable to resist the power of his | 
enemies, fled to Ptolemais; then in the hands of 

his wife Cleopatra. The gates were shut against 

his approach by Cleopatra; and he was kiled | 
by order of the governor of Tyre, whither he 

had fled for protection. He was succeeded by | 
Alexander Zebina, whom Ptol. had raised to 
the throne, B. o. 127, Justin, 36. &e.—Appian, 
de Bell. Syr.—Joseph——VI1. The 3d, sur- 
named Eucerus, was son of Antiochus Gry- 
phus. After the example of his brother Philip, 
who had seized Syria, he made himself master 
of Damascus, B. ©. 93, and soon after ob- 
tained a victory over his brother. He was taken 
in a battle against the Parthians, and died in 
captivity, Joseph. 1. [ VII. Pepagomenus, 
a medical writer, who flourished during the 
reign of Michael VIII. (Paleologus.) By 
the order of this monarch, he wrote a work on 
the Gout, (regi Tloddyeus.) We have also 2 
treatises under his name; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether he was indeed their author. 
The Ist is on the art of training falcons; the 
2d, on the mode of breaking and training dogs. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 7, 265.) The best ed. of 
the treatise on the Gout, is that of Bernard, 
(1753,8v0.) VIII. Phaléreus (three syllables, 
—arngeds,) a native of Phalerum in Attica, 
and the last of the more distinguished orators 
of Greece. He was the son of a person who 
had been slave to Timotheus and Conon. (lian, 
V. H. 12, 43. where see Perizon.) But, though 
born in this low condition, he soon made him- 
self distinguished by histalents, and was already 
a conspicuous individual in the public assem- 
blies, when Antipater became master of Athens ; 
for he was obliged to save himself by flight 
from the vengeance of the Macedonian party. 
He was compelled to quit the city a 2d time, 
when Polyspercho took possession of it through 
his son. Subsequently named by Cassander as 
governor of Athens (x. ¢. 312.) he so gained 
the affections of his countrymen, that, during 
the 7 years, in which he filled this office, they 
are said to have raised to him 360 statues. 
Atheneus, however, on the authority of Duris, 
a Samian writer, reproaches him with luxurious 
and expensive habits, while he prescribed at 
the same time frugality to his fellow-citizens, 
and fixed limits for their expenditures. It is 
thought, however, that Duris, or else Athen. 
in copying him, erred with respect to the name; 
since what the latter relates of Dem. Phalereus, 
lian mentions of Dem. Poliorcetes. (P. H. 
9,19.) After the death of his protector, Deme- 
trius was driven from Athens by Antigonus and 
Dem. Poliorcetes, (B. c. 306.) The people of 


that city, always fickle, ungrateful, the sport of 
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numerous statues erected to him, although he . 
had been their benefactor and idol; and even 
condemned him to death, Demetrius on this 
retired to the court of Alexandria, where he 
lived upwards of 20 years. It is generally sup- 
posed that he was the individual, who gave 
Ptolemy the advice to found the Museum and 
famous library. This prince consulted him also 
as to the choice of a successor. Demetrius was 
in favor of the monarch’s eldest son, but the 
king eventually decided for the son, whom he 
had by a second wife, Berenice. When Ptol. II., 
therefore, came to the throne, he revenged hims 
self on the unlucky counsellor, by exilmg him 
to a distant province, in Upper Egypt, where 
Demetrius put an end*to his own life by the 
bite of an asp, (B. c. 284 Bonamy, Mem. de 
?.Acad. des Inser. 7, 157.) As an orator, Cic. 
(de Orat. 2, 23.) gives us his character in 2 
places. In one, after having spoken of the 
great Athenian orators, he remarks :—“ Postea- 
quam, extinctis his, omnis eorum memoria sen- 
sim obscurata est et evanuit, alia quedam 
dicendi molliora ac remissiora genera viguerunt; 
inde Demochares, quem aiunt sororis filium 
fuisse Demosthenis; tum Phalereus ille Deme- 
trius, omnium istorum, mea sententia, politissi- 
mus, aliique eorum similes exstiterunt.” (Brut. 
9.) “ Phalereus successit eis senibus adolescens, 
eruditissimus ille quidem horum omnium, sed 
non tam armis institutus quam palestra. Itaque 
delectabat magis Athenienses quam inflami 
mabat. Processerat enim in solem et pulverem; 
non ut a militari tabernaculo, sed ut e Theo- 
phrasti, doctissimi hominis, umbraculis. Hic 
primus inflexit orationem, et eam mollem tene- 
ramque reddidit, et suavis, sicut fuit, videri 
maluit quam gravis; sed suavitate ea qua per- 
funderet animos, non qua perstringeret ; tantum 
ut memoriam concinnitatis suze non, quemad- 
modum de Pericle scripsit Eupolis, cum delec- 
tatione aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis 
eorum, a quibus esset auditus.” Quintilian 
confirms this judgment :—‘‘ Quin etiam Pha- 
lerea illum Demetrium, quamquam is primus 
inclinasse eloquentiam dicitur, multum ingenii 
habuisse et facundiæ fateor, vel ob hoc memoria 
dignum, quod ultimus est fere ex Atticis, qui 
dicy possit orator; quem tamen in illo medio 
genere dicendi præfert omnibus Cicero.” (Inst. 
Or. 10, 1, 80.)—We cannot form any opinion 
of our own respecting the merits of this writer, 
because his historical, political, and philoso- 
phical writings are all lost. In the number of 
these was a treatise “on the Jonians,’ and 
another “on the Laws of Athens,’ two pieces, 
the acquisition of which would prove of great 
value to us. Plut. cites his treatise “on So- 
crates,’ which appears to have continued also 
“a Life of Aristides? We have said that the 
works of Demetrius are lost: there exists, it is 
true, under his name “a Treatise un Elocution,’ 
(reg) “Eewnveies,) a work full of ingenious obser- 
vations; but critics agree in making it of later 
origin. It appears that the copyists have con- 
founded Demetrius Phal. with Demetrius of 
Alexandria, who flourished under Marcus Au- 
relius, and was, perhaps, the author of the work 
in question. Besides the treatise on Elocution, 
there exists a small work on the Apophthegms of 
the 7 Sages, which Stob, has inserted in his 3d 


the demagogues who ruled them, overthrew the.| discourse, as being the production of Dem, 
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Phaleretis—The best editions of the treatise on 
Elocution are, Gale, Oxon. 1676, 8vo. re-edited 
by Fischer, Lips: 1773, 8vo.; J. @. Schneider, 
lten. 1779, 8v0. This last is printed with but 

little care; yet it is critical, with an excellent 
commentary. (Schol, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3; 241.) 
=—IX. A Cynic philosopher, who flourished 
at Corinth in the Ist cent. During the reign 
of Caligula, he taught philosophy at Rome, 
where he obtained the highest reputation for 
wisdom and virtue. He was banished from 
| Rome in the time of Neto, for his free censure 

of public matiners. After the death of this em- 
peror, he returned to Rome; but the boldness 
of his language soon offended Vespasian; and 
again subjected him to the punishment of exile, 
Apollonius, with whom he had contracted a 
friendship, prevailed on Titus to recall him: 
but under Domitian he shared the common fate 
of philosophers, and withdrew to Puteoli. Se- 
neca, who was intimately acquainted with him, 
speaks in the highest terms of his masculine 
eloquence, sound jtidgment, intrepid fortitude, 
and inflexible integrity. Senec: de Vit. Beat. 25.) 

Demockpss, a celebrated physician of Cro- 
tona, son of Callipho, and intimate with Poly- 
erates. He was carried as a prisoner from 
Samos to Daritis, king of Persia, where he ac- 
quired great fiches, and much reputation by 
curing the king’s foot, and the breast of Atossa. 
[Always desirous of returning to his native 
country, he pretended to enter into the views 
and interests of the Persians, and procured 
himself to be sent with some nobles to explore 
the coast of Greece, and to ascertain in what 
parts it might be attacked with the greatest 
probability of success. Stopping at Tarentum, 
the Persians were seized as spies, and Demo- 
cedes escaped to Crotona, whither the Persians 
followed him, and demanded, but in vain, that 
he should be restored. He settled there, and 
married the daughter of Milo.) tan, F. H. 
8, 18.— Herod. 3, 124, &e. 

Democuires, I. an Athenian; sent with some 
of his countrymen with an embassy to Philip, 
king of Macedonia. The monarch gave au- 
dience to them ; and when he asked them what 
he could do to please the people of Athens, De- 
mochares replied, “ Hang yourself.” This im- 
pudence raised the itdignation of all the hearers ; 
but Philip mildly dismissed them, and bade 
them ask their countrymen, which deserved most 
the appellation of wise and moderate, they who 
gave such ill language, or he who received it 
without any signs of resentment? Senec, de 
Ira, 3.—=Elian, V. H. 3, 7. 8. 12.—Cic. Brut. 
3. de Orat. 2. iI. A poet-of Soli, who com- 
posed a comedy on Demetrius Pol. Plut. Vit. 
Dem. Ill. A statuary, who wished to make 
a statue of Mt. Athos. Vitruv. 

Democrirus, a celebrated philosopher of 
Abdera, disciple to Leucippus. He travelled 
over the greatest part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in quest of knowledge, and returned 
home in the greatest poverty. There was a 
law at Abdera, which deprived of the honor of 
a funeral the man, who had reduced himself to 
indigence; and Democritus, to avoid ignominy, 
repeated before his countrymen one of his 
compositions called Diacosmus. It was re- 
ceived with such uncommon applause, that he 
was presented with 500 talents; statues were 
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erected tohis honor; and a decree passed, that 
the expenses of his funeral should be paid from 
the public treasury. [This story about the 500 
talents is related by Diog. L.; but it is wholly 
incredible that a sum, which few royal treasti- 
ries were at that time able to furnish, should 
have been raised in an obscure town as a gra- 
tuity to any individual.] He retired to a gar- 
den neat the city, where he dedicated his time 
to study and solitude; and he put out his eyes, 
to apply himself more closely to philosophical 
inquiries. He was accused of insanity, and 
Hippocrates was ordered to inquire into the 
nature of his disorder. The physician had a 
conference with the philosopher, and declared 
that not Democritus, but his enemies were in- 
sane. He continually laughed at the follies and 
vanity of mankind, who distract themselves 
with care, and are at once a prey to hope and 
anxiety. He told Darius, who was inconsolable 
for the loss of his wife, that he would raise her 
from the dead, if he could find 3 persons, who 
had gone through life without adversity, whose 
names he might engrave on thé queen’s monu- 
ment. The king’s inquiries to find such pef- 
sons proved unavailing, and the philosopher in 
some manner soothed the sorrow of his sove- 
reign, He taught his disciples that the soul 
died with the body; and therefore, as he gave 
no credit to the existence of ghosts, some 
youths, to try his fortitude, dressed themselves 
in a hideous and deformed habit, and approached 
his cave in the dead of night, with whatever 
could create terror and astonishment. The 
philosopher received them unmoved ; and with- 
out even looking at them, he desired them to 
cease making themselves such objects of ridi- 
cule and folly. He died in the 109th year of 
his age, B.c.361. His father was so rich, that 
he entertained Xerxes, with all his army, as he 
was marching against Greece. All the works 
of Democritus are lost. He was the author of 
the doctrine of atoms, and first taught that the 
milky way was occasioned by a confused light 
from a multitude of stars. He may be con- 
sidered as the parent of experimental philoso- 
phy, in the prosecution of which he shewed him- 
self so ardent, that he declared he would prefer 
the discovery of one of the causes of the works 
of nature to the diadem of Persia. He made 
artificial emeralds, tinged them with various 
colors, dissolved stones, and softened ivory, 
{The only reasonable conclusion, which can 
be drawn from the many marvels propagated 
respecting him is, that he was, what he is 
commonly represented to have been, a man of 
sublime genius, and penetrating judgment, 
who, by a long course of study and observation, 
became an eminent master of speculative and 
physical science. The natural consequence of 
this was, that, like Roger Bacon, in a later 
period, he astonished and imposed on the ignos 
rance and credulity of his countrymen. De- 
mocritus has been commonly known under the 
appellation of the Laughing Philosopher, and 
among his fellow-citizens he obtained the title 
of Teaacives, or derider. | Euseb. 14, 27.— 
Diog. in Vita-—Aihan, V. H. 4, 20.—Cie. de 
Fin. —Val. Max. 8, 7—Strabo,1,15. [En 
Jield’s Hist. of Philos, 1, 422.] 
Demopocus, I. a musician at the court of 
Aleinous, who sang in the presence of Ulysses, 
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Od. 8, 44.—Plut. de Mus ——I1. A Trojan 
chief, who came with Æneas into Italy, where 
he was killed. Virg. Zin. 10, 413. 

Demorxo, I. a centaur, killed by Theseus 
at the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid, Met. 12, 
356.——II. A son of Antenor, killed by 
Achilles. Jl. 20, 395. . 

Demonax, I. a celebrated philosopher of 
Crete, in the reign of Hadrian. He shewed no 
concern about the necessaries of life; but when 
hungry, he entered the first house he met, and 
there satisfied his appetite. He died in his 


100th year. IJ. A man of Mantinea, sent 
to settle the government of Cyrene. Herod. 4, 
161. 


Demopxvo, son of Theseus and Phedra, 
was king of Athens, s.c. 1182, and reigned 
33 years. At his return from the Trojan war 
he visited Thrace, where he was tenderly re- 
ceived and treated by Phyllis. He retired to 
Athens, aud forgot the kindness and love of 
Phyllis, who hanged herself in despair. [See 
Amphipolis.] Ovid, Her. 2—Paus. 10, 25. 

Demosruinss, [a celebrated Athenian orator, 
a native of the borough of Pæania in Attica. 
His father, Demosthenes, was a rich individual, 
and the proprietor of a manufactory of arms: 
the son was born in the 4th year of the 98th 
Olymp., B.c. 385. At the age of 7 years he 
lost his father: he had a sister younger than 
himself, who became subsequently the mother 
of Demochares. The guardians, to whom the 
father had left the care of his property, wasted 
a large portion of it, and neglected the educa- 
tion of the young man committed to their 
charge. Demosthenes nevertheless attended 
the lectures of Plato, and Euclides of Megara. 
Determined, from his early youth, to bring 
his faithless guardians one day or other before 
the tribunals of his country, he felt a strong 
desire to become one of the auditors of Iso- 
crates; but not being able to raise the fee, 
which this orator required for his instructions, 
(1000 drachme,) he was forced, it is said, to 
content himself with a system of rhetoric writ- 
ten by Isocrates, which one of his friends pro- 
cured for him, At the age of 17 years he ap- 
peared before the public tribunals, and pro- 
nounced against his guardians and against a 
debtor to his father’s estate, 5 Orations, which 
gained him his cause. These discourses, most 
probably, received the finishing hand from 
Iseeus, under whom Demosthenes is said to 
have studied for the space of 4 years after at- 
taining his majority. A success so brilliant 
emboldened, no doubt, the young orator to 
speak before the assembly of the people; but 
when he made the attempt, his feeble voice, 
interrupted respiration, ungraceful gestures, 
and ill-arranged periods, brought on him gene- 
ral ridicule. Satyrus, the actor, inspired him, 
however, with new courage, and gave him les- 
sons in the art of speaking. To correct or re- 
move the impediments, under which he la- 
bored, Demosthenes put in operation the most 
untiring diligence and care. To free himself 
from stammering, he spoke with pebbles in his 
mouth; and removed the distortion of his fea- 
tures, which accompanied his utterance, by 
watching the motions of his countenance in a 
looking-glass. That his pronunciation might 
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up the steepest and most uneven walks, where , 
his voice acquired force and energy 5 and on 
the sea-shore, when the waves were violently 
agitated, he declaimed aloud, to accustom him- 
self to the noise and tumult of a public assem- 
bly. He also confined himself in a subterranean 
cave, to devote himself more closely to studious 
pursuits; and to eradicate all curiosity of ap- 
pearing in public, he shaved one half of his 
head. In this solitary retirement, by the help 
of a glimmering lamp, he copied and re-copied 
the history of Thuc. as a model for his own 
style, and was continually occupied either with 
this, or in declaiming or composing. He re- 
appeared in public at the age of 25 years, and 
pronounced 2 Orations against Leptines, the 
author of a law, which imposed on every citizen 
of Athens, except the descendants of Harmodius 
and Aristogito, the exercise of certain burden- 
some functions. The 2d of these discourses, 
entitled “ Of Immunities,” is regarded as one 
of his happiest efforts. Demosthenes, after 
this, became much engaged with the business 
of the bar, and these labors, next to what he 
had been able to get of his patrimony, formed 
the principal source of his means of support. 
It is very evident, that, while thus employed, 
he must have composed manyjliscourses, which 
no longer exist. It has been remarked, that, 
inthe number of those, which remain, very 
few are apologetic. The harsh and violent 
character of Demosthenes inclined him to the 
office of an accuser, a situation so painful to the 
feelings of Cic. Whatever may have been the 
distinction and the advantages, which Demo- 
sthenes acquired by his practice at the bar, his 
principal glory is derived from his political dis- 
courses. At the period when he engaged in 
public affairs, the state was nothing more, to 
use an expression of the orator Demades, than 
amere wreck. Public spirit was at the lowest 
ebb ; the laws had lost their authority; the 
austerity of early manners had yielded to the 
inroads of luxury, activity to indolence, probity 
to venality, and the people were far advanced 
on the route, which conducts a nation to irre- 
mediable servitude. Of the virtues of their 
forefathers there remained to the Athenians 
nought save an attachment, carried almost to 
enthusiasm, for their native soil, for that coun- 
try the possession of which had been contested 
even by the gods. On the slightest occasion 
this feeling of patriotism was sure to display 
itself ; thanks to this sentiment, the people of 
Athens were still capable of making the most 
strenuous efforts for the preservation of their 
freedom. No one knew better than Demo- 
sthenes the art of exciting and keeping alive 
this enthusiasm. His penetration enabled him 
easily to divine the ambitious plans of Philip of 
Macedo, from the very outset of that monarch’s 
operations. He resolved to combat them. His 
whole public career had but one object, war 
with Philip. During 14 years that monarch 
found the Athenian orator continually in his 
path, and every attempt proved unsuccessful to 
corrupt this formidable adversary. These 14 
years, which immediately preceded the fall of 
Gr. freedom, constitute the brightest period in 
the history of Demosth. The public character 
ofthis orator is, however, not wholly free from 


be loud and full of emphasis, he frequently ran | stain. As a soldier, he shewed little courage 
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at the battle of Chaironea, and is said to have 
thrown away his shield, and fled fromthe con- 
flict: as an ambassador to the court of the king 
of Macedo, he displayed little dignity, and pre- 
sence of mind. He was convicted also of hay- 
ing accepted gold, not, it is true, for the purpose 
of betraying the interests of his country, but in 
order to have the means for supporting what he 
regarded as the cause of truth and justice. It 
was the king of Persia, who supplied him with 
it. Demosth. was overpowered in the contest 
with the enemy of Athenian independence ; but 
he received after his defeat the most glorious 
recompense, which, in accordance with Grecian 
customs, a grateful country could bestow on a 
virtuous son. Athens decreed him a crown of 
gold. The reward was opposed by Æschines. 
The combat of eloquence, which arose between 
the 2 orators, attracted to Athens an immense 
concourse of spectators. Demosth. triumphed, 
and his antagonist, not having received the 5th 
part of the votes, was, in conformity with the 
existing law, compelled to retire into exile. A 
short time after this splendid victory, Demosth. 
was condemned for having suffered himself to 
be bribed by Harpalus, a Macedonian governor, 
who, dreading the anger of Alexander, had 
come to Athens to hide there the fruit of his 
extortion and rapine, and bargained with the 
popular leaders of the day for the protection of 
the republic. We may be permitted to doubt 
the correctness of this judgment. Demosth., 
having escaped from imprisonment, protested 
his innocence. After the death of Alexander 
he was restored, and his entry into Athens was 
marked by every demonstration of joy. A new 
league was formed among the Gr. cities against 
the Macedonians, and Demosth. was the soul 
of it. But the confederacy was broken up by An- 
tipater, and the death of Demosth. was decreed. 
He retired on this from Athens to the island of 
Calauria, off the coast of Argolis, and being 
still pursued by the satellites of Antipater, ter- 
minated his lite there by poison, at the age of 
above 60 years.—Strength, clearness, dignity, 
and elegance, are the distinctive characteristics 
of the Orations of Demosth. Coming as he did 
after so many great masters in the art of com- 
position, he chose from the style of each what- 
ever appeared to him best adapted to his pur- 
pose, and uniting all these into one, he formed a 
diction at the same time magnificent and simple, 
labored and yet without art, figurative and yet 
plain, severe and yet florid, condensed and yet 
diffuse, mild and yet vehement. / Differing from 
Thuc., who, having but one manner, employs it 
without interruption, caring little whether it suit 
or not, Demosth. having the proposed end of his 
labors continually before him, always restrain- 
ing himself within just limits, and studiously 
observing the proprieties of time and place, is 
not solely occupied, like other writers, by a 
mere regard for pomp of expression, but by the 
advantages also, which are to be derived from 
this. Hence that clearness, so essential to 
forensic efforts, and that vehemence which is 
at once the object and limit of care. If we 
compare him with Lysias, we shall find him, 
like the latter, clear, exact, condensed, and 
without affectation ; he is pleasing like Lysias, 
but’ he is always superior to him in respect to 
the form and manner of his style, In perusing 
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an Oration of Demosth. we find ourselves com- 
pletely in the power of the Athenian ; our pas- 
sions are wholly under his control ; he arouses, 
allays, or changes them at pleasure; and in 
those noble harangues against the insidious 
movements of the enemy of his country, we find 
ourselves exclaiming with the assembled popu- 
lace, “ Let us march against Philip—let us 
conquer or die?’ We will add the character 
given of him by Cic, and Quintil. “ Tantavis 
in eo,” observes the latter, “tam densa omnia, 
ita quibusdam nervis intenta sunt, tam nihil 
otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut nec quid desit in 
eo, nec quid redundet invenias;” and Cicero 
remarks, “ Nihil acute inveniri potuit in eis 
causis, quas scripsit, nihil, ut ita dicam, sub- 
dole, nihil versute, quod ille non viderit; nihil 
subtiliter dici, nihil presse, nihil enucleate, quo 
fieri possit aliquid limatius; nihil contra grande, 
nihil incitatum, nihil ornatum vel verborum 
gravitate vel sententiarum quo quidquam esset 
elatius.” (Cie. Brut. 9—Quintil. Inst. Or. 10, 
1, 76.)—Of the Orations we have 61 remaining, 
and 65 Introductions or Teoolesce ANN 001th 
In confining ourselves to the classification 
adopted by the ancient rhetoricians, we may 
arrange all these discourses under one of 3 
heads. 1. Deliberative discourses, (Abys ovy- 
Covacveixal,) treating of political topics, and 
delivered before the senate, or the assembly of 
the peoople. 2. Judicial speeches, (Abys: ixu- 
vixol,) having for their object accusation or de- 
fence. 3. Studied or set speeches, (Adyo: èri- 
dex71x01,) intended to censure or praise. Seven- 
teen belong to the Ist of these classes, 42 to the 
2d, and 2 to the 3d. (Bekker, Demosthenes als 
Staatsmunn und Redner, Halle. 1815, 2 vols. 
8v0.)—Of the 17 discourses, which compose 
the Ist class, 5 treat of various subjects con- 
nected with the republic, and 12 of the quarrels 
between the state and king Philip. We shall 
enumerate them in this order. 1. Meg) Syp- 
Hogiay, “© Of the Symmorie,’’ of the classes into 
which the Athenians were divided, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing equipments for the vessels of 
war, (Bockh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 
2,99.) the first political harangue, delivered 
in the 3d year of the 106th Olymp. x.c. 354. 
The king of Persia having made preparations 
to avenge himself for the assistance afforded by 
Chares to the insurgents in Asia, the Athe- 
nians wished to declare war against him. De- 
mosth. by this Oration, prevents them from 
adopting so inconsiderate a course.—2. Ig) 
LuvrdZews, “ Of the Organisation of the State,” 
or rather, of the contributions of the citizens. 
Dionys. H. (6, 724.) does not reckon this among 
the speeches of Demosth.: it is probably not 
authentic—3. Ig) røv Meyarororiray, “ For 
the People of Megalopolis,” delivered in the 4th 
year of the 106th Olymp. B.c. 353, to induce 
the Athenians to send succours to the Megalo- 
politans against the Spartans, the allies of 
Athens.—4, Weg) cis cay ‘Podimy EAcubepias y 
“ For the Independence of the Rhodians ;” de- 
livered in the 2d year of the 107th Olymp. s.c. 
350, in order to engage the Athenians to send 
succour to the people of Rhodes against, Mo- 
lossus, king of Caria, who supported the aristo- 
cratic party in the island. Isg) ray sees 
"Arskdvdoov Svvdrxay, “ On the treaties made 
with Alexander,’ Libanius attributes this dis- 
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cotitse to Hyperides. It falls in the period, 
when Demosth, was exiled from Athens, B.C. 
325 or 324. The speaker urges the Athenians 
to war.—Of the 12 Harangues, which turn on 
the quarrels of the republic with king Philip, 
the Ist was pronounced in the 1st year of the 
107th Olymp. s.c. 3513 the 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
in the 4th year of the same Olymp. x.c. 348; 
the 5th in the 2d year of the 108th Olymp. B.C. 
347 ; the 6th in the 3d year of the same Olymp. 
s.c. 346; the 7th in the Ist year of the 109th 
Olymp. B.c. 345; the 8th in the 2d year of the 
same Olymp. s.c. 344; the 9th in the 3d year 
of the same Olymp. s.c. 343; the 10th and 
11th in the 4th year of the same Olymp. B.C. 
342; and the 12th in the Ist year of the 110th 
Olymp. s.c.341.—The order here given is taken 
from Dionys. H.; but no MS. and no editions 
observe it. The MSS. give the Ist, 2d, 10th, 
and 11th Philippics of Dionysius by name, and 
regard his 5th as forming the conclusion of the 
Ist. They give the title of 2d, 3d, and lst 
Olynthiacs to his 2d, 3d, and 4th Philippics. 
The remaining four, (6, 8, 9, 12,) have the fol- 
lowing titles: “ Of Peace,” “ Of Halonesus,” 
« Of the Chersonese,”’ and “ On the Letter of 
Philip.” We will now speak of them in Chro- 
nological order. lst and 2d, gos Piriagroy 
Moyes menros, “ First Philippic.”” Demosth, 
here exhorts his fellow-citizens to prosecute the 
war with the greatest vigor against Philip. 
This monarch had, after the defeat of the Pho- 
cians, assumed a threatening attitude, as if 
wishing to establish himself in their country. 
The discourse, which we are now considering, 
has been divided into 2 parts, which, according 
to Dionys. H., were pronounced at different 
times; but this opinion is contradicted by most 
critics. —3th, 4th, 5th, ’Orvvdiaxos A. B. T. “ The 
three Olynthiacs.” Their object is to stimulate 
the Athenians to succour Olynthus, and pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of Philip.—6th. 
Ilep rs Eigńvns,“ Of the Peace?’ Philip having 
obtained a seat in the council of the Amphic- 
tyos, Demosth. advises his countrymen to pre- 
serve the peace with this prince. Libanius 
thinks that this discourse, though written by 
Demosthenes, was never delivered, Leland, 
Auger, Jacobs and Bekker are, however, of a 
different opinion.—7th, Kara Dirirrov Abyos B. 
“ The 2d Philippic,” pronounced after the re- 
turn of Demosth. from the Peloponnesus, where 
he had negotiated a peace between Sparta and 
Messenia.—8. Iegi ris ‘Arovjoov, “ of Halo- 
nesus,” or rather, of a Letter of King Philip, 
by which he makes a present to the Athenians 
of the Isle of Halonesus, which he had taken 
from the pirates, and demands of the Athenians 
to share with them the office of protecting the 
seas. Demosth. strenuously opposes so insulting 
an offer ; itis, however, far from certain whether 
he ever pronounced such a discourse as this. 
Libanius says, that the ancient critics ascribed 
it to Hegesippus, the friend of Demosth.; 
Suidas and the author of the Etym. M. agree 
with him. Valck. (Diatr. de Fragm. Eur. 
253.) Larcher, (Mem. de i’ Acad. des Inser, 2, 
243.) and Bekker also adopt this opinion : 
Jacobs, (Demosthenes Siaatreden, p. 378.) after 
having stated the arguments on either side, 
pronounces no decision: Jacq. de Tourreil, 
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124.) and Weiske, (Or. de Hatoneso, Se, Lubben, 
1806, 4éo.) maintain thatthe speech is genuine, 


—9, Iegi ray ey Xeppoviow Upaymcrar, Ai a 

Avmelcous, Of the Events in the Chersonese, 
This general, sent at the — 
head of a colony into the Chersonese, had com- — 


‘mitted hostilities against the city of Cardia; — 


the only one, which Philip had reserved for him- 
Diopithes had 
even made an inroad into Macedonia. Philip 
insisted on his being punished: Demosth. un- 


dertakes to justify the conduct of the Athenian 


commander.—l0th. Kar% Siriarov Aoyos Ty 
« The 3d Philippic.’ The progress, which 
Philip had made in Thrace, where he was pre- 
paring to lay siege to the cities of Perinthus and 
Byzantium, form the subject of this Harangue. — 
—J1. Kare Birlaaov byos A, “ The 4th Phi- i 
lippic,” pronounced at the time when Philp | 
had raised the siege of Perinthus, in order to — 
fall on Byzantium. Valck. (Or. de Phal. 250.) 
Wolf, (ad Lept. Proleg. p. Lx.) and Bekker, do 
not acknowledge this as a production of De- 
mosth—12. ‘O sds chy “Exiroany Birixrov 
Aáyos,“ On the Letter of Philip.” The Letter — 
of the king, to which this harangue refers, still 
exists. It contains many complaints, but nọ 
declaration of war. Taylor, Reiske, Valck., and 
Bekker, consider this letter to be spurious.— 
We now come to the 2d class of the Orations of 
Demosth., namely, those of a judicial nature; 
and here a distinction must be made between 
those which refer to affairs connected with the: 
state, and those which relate to individual inte- 
rests: in the former case, the procedure was 
called xarnyopia; in the 2d, dixn; words, which 
may be translated by “ accusation,” and “ plead- 
ings.” Of the Ist species, we have 12 Ha- 
rangues remaining. 1. Kar Mediov, “ Against 
Midias.” This Athenian, reckoning on the im- 
punity, which, as he imagined, his riches gave ~ 
him, was induced to insult Demosth, in the 
grossest manner during the Dionysiac festival, 
while the latter was filling the office of choragus, 
and was, by virtue of that office, for the time 
being, a sort of sacred personage. Midias, then, 
had committed the crime of sacrilege, actCem, 
but pretended that he could only be prosecuted 
in an action of damages, az6n, or for the com- 
mission of personal violence, 6pis, because De- 
mosth, had not been chosen choragus by the 
people, but had voluntarily taken on himself 
this office. The discourse of Demosth. has for 
its object to prove that Midias has been guilty 
of a public crime. Itis a fair specimen of close 
reasoning. Demosth. eventually, however, 
withdrew his action, and compromised with the 
defendant. (Plut. 4,712. Reiske.) Commen- 
tators in general are of opinion that this dis- 
course was never pronounced: there are even 
some reasons for believing, that it was written 
many years after the event, though we are ig- 
norant of the cause, which could have induced 
the orator to occupy himself anew with an 
affair already gone by.—2. Mep ras Uapaspeo- 
Geles Adyos, “ Against Æschines, for the un- 
faithful manner, in which he had executed his 
embassy to Philip.” This discourse contains 
brilliant flights of eloquence; other parts, how- 
ever, are feeble; and perhaps, as a whole, it is 
prolix. It is possible that the orator has not 


put a finishing hand to it, It should be res 


marked, moreover, that Demosth., in accusing 
his opponent, places himself in a false position: 
or he must accuse also the colleagues of 


4ischines, in the number of whom were Ctesi- 


pho and Eubulus, two men of very respectable 
standing. Concord also prevailed between the 
Several colleagues of the embassy, which de- 
prived him of the judicial proofs, by which he 
had hoped to overpower his adversary, and his 
only plan was to have recourse to probabilities, 
and general reasoning. Hence the reply of 
| Aischines is superior to the accusation. Plut. 
doubts whether these 2 discourses were ever 
delivered, though Idomeneus, a pupil of Epi- 
curus, stated that Aischines only gained the 
suit by a majority of 30 votes: his motive for 
this opinion is the silence, which the 2 orators 
_ observe with regard to this action, in their ora- 
| tions respecting the crown. The Abbé Auger 
seeks to explain this silence by the motives, 
which the 2 rivals had for not alluding to an 
affair, in which one of them had failed, and the 
other been unsuccessful in wiping off the suspi- 
cion attached to him.—3. Nepi SreGdvov Ayos, 

“ Of the Crown? Demosth. had been twice 
crowned on the theatre during the Dionysiac 

| festival; the first time, after the expulsion of 
| the Macedonian garrisons from the island of 
Eubeea, and again after the alliance with the 
Thebans. In the 2d year of the 110th Olymp. 
Ctesipho, who was then president of the senate, 
had a decree passed by this body, that if the 
| people approved, Demosth. should be crowned 
| atthe approaching Dionysiac festival, on the 
| public theatre, as a recompense for the dis- 
interested manner, in which he had filled 
} various offices, and for the services, which 
{ he had never for a moment ceased to render 
the state. This matter had to be confirmed 
| by a psephisma, or decree of the people; but 
| before it was brought before them, Æschines 
presented himself as the accuser of Ctesi- 

| pho. He charged him, with having violated 
| the laws in proposing to crown a public func- 
| tionary before the latter had given an account 
| of the manner, in which he had discharged his 
| office, and to crown him, too, in the theatre, in- 
stead of the senate-house or the Pnyx, where 

| this could alone be done; finally, in having al- 
leged what was false, for the purpose of favoring 

f Demosth. He concluded by demanding that a 
fine of 50 talents be imposed on Ctesipho. The 

_ matter remained for some time pending, in con- 
_ Sequence of the interruption, which public busi- 
“ness of all kinds met with, during the embar- 
! rassments and troubles, which preceded the 
Í battles of Cheronea. When, however, the in- 
| fluence of the Macedonian party had, through 
| the exertions of Antipater, gained the ascend- 
' ancy in Athens, Aischines believed it to be the 
favorable moment for the revival of his accusa- 

| tion. It was brought forward therefore again, 
in the 3d year of the 112th Olymp. which was 
8 years since the proposition of Ctesipho had 
been made. Alschines on this pronounced his 
famous Harangue, to which Demosth. replied. 
This speech of Demosth. is regarded, and justly 
80, not only as his chef-d'œuvre, but as the most 
perfect specimen which eloquence has ever pro- 
‘duced. Such is the opinion of Dionys. H., (de 
| Comp. Ferb. 5, 204.) Cic, (Orat. § 133.) and 
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to the same conclusion. It appears, that after 
this discourse, Demosth. no longer appeared as 
a public speaker. Ulpian, in his commentary 
on the Oration respecting the Crown, relates an 
anecdote, which has often been cited: by those 
scholars, who maintain that the Greek accents 
are anterior to the grammarians of Alexandria, 
Demosth. is endeavoring to fix the charge of 
bribery on Æschines, whom he represents as 
corrupted by Philip and Alexander, and conse- 
quently their hireling, and not their friend or 
guest. Of this assertion he declares his willing- 
ness to submit the truth to the judgment of the 
assembly. “ I callthee,” says the orator, “the 
hireling first of Philip, and now of Alexander 3 
and all these, who are here present, agree in 
opinion with me. If thou disbelievest it, ask 
them the question; but no, I willask them my- 
self. Athenians, does Æschines appear to you 
in the light of a hireling, or a friend of Alexan- 
der’s ?”—In {putting this question, Demosth. 
purposely commits a fault of accentuation: he 
places the accent improperly on the antepenul- 
tima, instead of the last syllable, of wicbards,— 
inthe words of Ulpian xò» 2€agEdeiev, in order 
to draw the attention of the people from the 
question to the pronunciation. This had the 
desired effect ; the accurate ears of the Athe- 
nians were struck with the mistake; to correct 
it, they called out wirdards, poluris, (“a hire- 
ling! a hireling!”) from every part of the as- 
sembly. Affecting to receive the word as the 
expression of their sentiments on the guilt of 
Æschines, he cries out, “ Dost thou hear what 
they say ?”—4th. “O seis Asrrivyy Adres, “ Against 
Leptines.” This Leptines had. procured the 
passage of a law, by which certain immunities 
from the burthensome offices of choragus, gym- 
nasiarch, and hestiator, which used to be allowed 
to meritorious citizens, were now taken away. 
Demosth. allowed the year to go by, during 
which the author of a law was held responsible 
for it, and only attacked it after this: he suc- 
ceeded in procuring its abrogation. This dis- 
course is one of the most finished of his produc- 
tions.—5th. ‘O zarz  Avdgorlavos Nbryos. “ Against 
Androtio.’’ Demosth. wrote this speech for an in- 
dividual named Diodorus, who, cherishing an old 
enmity against Androtio, accused him of haying 
violated the laws in proposing that a crown should 
be voted to a senate, which had not discharged 
its duties. It was an accusation, therefore, in 
the style of that of Æschines against Ctesipho. 
As Androtio was an orator from the school of 
Isocrates, Demosth. conforms in this discourse 
to the florid style of that master. Though the 
work of his earlier years, it is, after that against 
Leptines, the most labored of his Orations. 
Unluckily, however, it has reached us in avery 
corrupt state, and with a large lacuna,—6th, 
‘O xara Tioxedrovs Aoyos, “ Against Timo- 
crates,” pronounced in the 4th year of the 106th 
Olymp. by the same Diodorus, against a citizen, 
who had proposed a measure, the tendency of 
which was to screen from punishment certain 
public functionaries guilty of extortion. It isa 
specimen of severe eloquence, and is well adapted 
to the nature of the subject.—7th. ‘O zer% "Agi 
arouparous Moyos, “ Against Aristocrates.” Cher- 
sobleptes, king of Thrace, having ceded the 
Chersonese to the Athenians, Charidemus, of 


' Quintil, (Inst. Or, 11, 1.) Modern critics come | Oxeus in Eubæa, his father-in-law and adviser, 
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feared the snares of Philip. Aristocrates, there- 
fore, proposed a law, by which the person of 
Charidemus should be declared sacred. A cer- 
tain Euthycles attacked this proposition in the 
present discourse, which Demosth. composed 
for him. It was pronodnced in the same year 
with the first Philippic—8th and Yth, Kara 
’Agioroysirovos Ayos A xat B, « Two Orations 
against Aristogito” This Aristogito was a very 
evil citizen, against whom Dinarchus also de- 
livered an harangue. Wishing to prevent him 
from appearing in the public assemblies, Lyenr- 
gus and Demosth. united in endeavouring to 
have him condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
Lycurgus spoke first, but his discourse has not 
come down to us; after him Demosth. pro- 
nounced either the 2 orations here mentioned, or 
else the 2d one merely; for the Ist of the 2 is 
most probably spurious. Dionys. H. rejects ex- 
pressly one of these 2 Harangues ; it is true, he 
designates the 2d as the one not written by De- 
mosth.; but it would seem to be only an error 
of the pen for the first. Casaubon, Taylor, and 
Reiske regard the first as‘supposititious : Reiske 
ascribes it to Hyperides, but without any suffi- 
cient motive —l0th. Ker& Ozoxzgivoy "RydeiZis, 
“ Denunciation against Theocrinus,” pronounced 
by a certain Epichares, who accused Theocrinus 
of various acts of malversation; written, most 
probably, by Dinarchus, and not by Demosth. 
—llth. "Egeois eds EùCovalðnv, “ Appeal from a 
Sentence pronounced by Eubulides.” The de- 
march Eubulides had erased the name of a cer- 
tain Euxitheos from the list of citizens: the 
latter resolved to appeal to the people. This 
was a perilous step, since if he failed in his 
appeal, he would, in accordance with the exist- 
ing laws, be sold as a slave. The grave and 
dignified character of this discourse isin unison 
with the importance of the subject —12th. Kara 
Neaieus, “ Against Newra.” This oration is 
worthy of attention, since it contains all the 
pieces, which happen to be quoted throughout it. 
İt is an accusation brought by Theomnestor 
and his assistant, (cvvjyoe0s,) Apollodorus, 
against a certain Stephanus, whom they charged 
with living with his slave Neera, as if she had 
been his lawful wife. This Harangue was cer- 
tainly written in the time of Demosth.; but it 
appears to have been added to the works of that 
orator for no other reason than because it makes 
mention of certain individuals, whose names are 
also found in some of his other discourses. The 
simple pleadings, (íx) relative to matters of 
private interest, constitute the 2d class of judi- 
cial actions. Of these we have 30 remaining, 
which are as follows: 1. Discourses having re- 
lation to the proceedings instituted by Demosth. 
against his guardians. They are 51n number: 
of these 2 are against Aphobus, and 2 against 
Onitor, his brother —2. Asya raguypudieol, or 
as Cic, (de Invent. 1, 8.) calls them, constitu- 
tiones translative, The Roman orator remarks: 
“Cum causa ex eo pendet, quod non aut is 
agere videtur quem oportet, aut non apud quos, 
quo tempore, qua lege, quo crimine, qua pæna 
oportet, translativa dicitur constitutio, quia actio 
translationis et commutationis indigere videtur. 
Atque harum aliquam in omne causæ genus in- 
cidere necesse est. Nam in quam rem non in- 
ciderit, in ea nihil esse potest controversiæ ; 
quare eam ne causam quidem convenit putari.” 
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We have 7 discourses of this class from the pen 
of Demosth. viz. against}Zenothemis, Apaturius, 
Lacritus, Phormio, Pantænetus, Nausimachus, 
and Xenopithæa.—3. Discourses relative to the 
rights of succession, and questions of dower. 
These are 4 in number: against Macartatus, 
Leochares, Spudias, Bæotus for his mother’s dow- 
ry. 4—Discourses in matters of commerce and 
debt. These are 3 in number: against Calippus, 
Nicostratus, Timotheus.—5. Actions for indem- 
nity and damages, (62.251, vixia). The discourses 
under this head are 5 in number: against Bæo- 
tus, Olympiodorus, Cono, Dionysiodorus, Calli- 
cles—6. Actions for perjury; 2 discourses 
against Stephanus, and one against Euergus 
and Mnesibulus.—7. Three discourses on the 
subject of the ġsríðssus, or “exchange of estates.” 
According to the laws of Athens, if any person 
appointed to undergo any public charge, or às- 
rovpyía, could find another, who was richer than 
himself, and who was free from all duties, the 
informer was excused. But if the person thus 
substituted denied that he was the richer of the 
two, they then exchanged estates. The dis- 
courses under this head are the following: 
against Phonippus, Polycles, and respecting 
the Crown of the trierarchia. It would be use- 
less to speak of each of these 30 pleadings; a 
few remarks on some of them must suffice. The 
5 discourses, which Demosth, pronounced against 
his guardians, contain valuable details respect- 
ing his youth, fortune, the Athenian laws, &c. 
Aphobus, one of the guardians, was condemned 
to pay Demosth. the sum of 10 talents. It does 
not appear whether he broughtthe 2 other guar- 
dians to trial or not; it is probable that he set- 
tled the matter with them. These discourses 
have some resemblance to those of Iszeus, his 
master.—The discourse against Lacritus, and 
which ranks under the adyor rapaypaG:xo}, is in- 
teresting on two accounts. The clients of De- 
mosth. had a good cause before an equity tribu- 
nal, but it was not founded strictly in right— 
Their adversary, in the 2d place, was an in- 
triguer, disciple of Isocrates, and able orator. 
Demosth. chiefly endeavours to paint the cha- 
racter of Lacritus in the blackest colors. The 
paragraph for Phormio against Apollodorus, 
has furnished occasion for a reproach to the 
memory of Demosth. We are told by Plut. (Vit. 
Dem. 4, 717. R.) that Demosth. “ wrote an ora- 
tion for Apollodorus, by- which he carried his 
cause against the general Timotheus, in an 
action for debt against the public treasury; as 
also those others against Phormio and Stepha- 
nus, which formed a just exception against his 
character. For he composed likewise the ora- 
tion, which Phormio had pronounced against 
Apollodorus. This, therefore, was like furmsh- 
ing the enemies with weapons out of the same 
shop.” The discourse against Macartatus}re- 
specting the succession of Hagnias is interest- 
ing from the circumstance of our having the de- 
fence of Macartatus by Iseeus, and from our 
being thus able to compare the pupil with his 
former master. It remains to speak of the 3d 
class of Orations, the Adryo: tridelzrix01, “ Studied 
or setspeeches.” We have only 2 remaining, 
and these, very probably, are spurious. The one, 
ériré us Aoyos, 1s an eloge on the Athenians, 
who had perished at Cheronea: the other, tgw- 
Tinos Adyos, is written in praise of the beauty of 
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the young Epicrates. There are also 6 Letters 
of Demosth., written by him during his exile : 
5 of them are addressed to the people of Athens. 
We have given the opinions of Dionys. H., Cic. 
and Quintil. relative to the merits of Demosth. ; 
let us close the present article by placing in 
company with them the following able summary 
of a modern writer: (Heeren, Ideen, 3, p.340.— 
Bancroft's transl. 375.) “ Nothing would be 
more superfluous than the desire of becoming 
the eulogist of that master in his art, whom the 
__ united voice of so many centuries has declared 
to be the first; and whose worth the only rival, 
whom antiquity placed by his side, has described 
in amanner at once exact and equally honorable 
toboth. (Cre. Brut. 9.) We would not here speak 
of Demosth. the orator, but of Demosth. the 
statesman ; andofhim only as far as the man, the 
orator, and the statesman were most intimately 
connected in him. His political principles 
came from the depths of his soul ; he remained 
true to his feelings and convictions, amidst all 
changes of circumstances, and all threatening 
dangers. Hence he was the most powerful of 
orators ; because with him there was no surren- 
der of his convictions, no partial compromise ; 
in a word, no trace of weakness. This is the 
real essence of his art ; everything else was but 
secondary, And in this how much does he 
rise above Cic.! And yet who ever suffered 
more severely than he for his greatness ? Of all 
political characters, Demosth. is the most sub- 
lime and the purest tragic character, with which 
history is acquainted. When, still trembling 
with the vehement force of his language, we 
read his life in Plut..—when we transfer our- 
selves into his times and his situation, we are 
carried away by a deeper interest than can be 
excited by any hero of the epic muse, or of tra- 
gedy. From his first appearance till the mo- 
ment when he swallows poison in the temple, 
we see him contending against destiny, which 
seems to mock him with malignant cruelty. It 
throws him tothe ground, but never subdues 
him. What a current of emotions must have 
poured through his manly breast amid this in- 
terchanye of reviving and expiring hopes! How 
uatural was it, that the lines of melancholy and 
of indignation, such as we yet behold in his bust, 
(Visconti, Iconogr. Pl. xxx.) should have been 
imprinted on his severe countenance! Hardly 
had he passed the years of youth, when he ap- 
peared in his own behalf as accuser of his faith- 
less guardians, from whom, however, he was 
able to rescue only a small part of his patri- 
mony. In his next attempt, insulted by the 
multitude, though encouraged by a few, who 
anticipated his future greatness, he supported 
an obstinate contest with himself, till he gained 
the victory over his own nature. Many stories 
came subsequently to be told about it; but that 
of the pebble-stones, which he put in his mouth, 
rests on the testimony of Dem. Phalereus, who 
had heard it from the orator himself. (Plut. 
Vit. Dem. 4,709.) The same is true of various 
other particulars. He now appeared once more 
as an accuser in public prosecutions, at the age 
of 27 years, hefore he ventured to speak on the 
affairs of the state. But in the very first of his 
speeches, we see the independent statesman, 
who, not dazzled by a splendid project, opposes 
a vast undertaking, He opposed an offensive 
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war against the Persians, for which the Athe- 
nians were ready, in the hope of effecting a ge- 
neral union of the Greeks. When Philip, soon 
after, displayed his designs against Greece by 
his interference in the Phocian war, he, for the 
Ist time, appeared against that monarch in his 
lst Philippic oration. From this period he had 
found the great business of his life. Some- 
times as counsellor, sometimes as accuser, some- 
times as ambassador, he protected the inde- 
pendence of his country against the Macedonian 
policy. Splendid success seemed, at first, to 
reward his exertions. He had already won a 
number of states for Athens: when Philip in- 
vaded Greece, he had already succeeded not 
only in gaining over the Thebans, but in kin- 
dling theirenthusisam : but the day of Cheronea 
dashed his hopes to the earth. ` Still he cou- 
rageously declares in the assembly of the peo- 
ple, that he does not repent of the counsels, 
which he had given. His enemies even then 
endeavoured to attack him, but in vain.. The 
people assigned to him the funeral oration on 
those, who fell at Chæronea ; and by this did 
honor to him, and to themselves. An unex- 
pected incident changes the whole aspect of 
things. Philip falls the victim of assassination ; 
and a youth, who is as yet but little known, 
becomes his successor. Immediately Demosth. 
institutes a 2nd alliance of the Greeks; but 
Alexander suddenly appears before Thebes; 
the terrible vengeance, which he here takes, in- 
stantly destroys the league; Demosth. Lycur- 
gus, and several of their supporters, are re- 
quired to be delivered up; but Demades is at 
that time able to settle the difficulty, and to 
appease the king. His strength was, therefore, 
enfeebled, as Alexander departed for Asia; he 
begins to raise his head once more, when Sparta 
attempts to throw off the yoke; but under An- 
tipater he is overpowered. Yet it was about 
this very time that, by the most celebrated of 
his discourses, he gained the victory over the 
most eloquent of his adversaries, and Auschines 
was forced to depart from Athens. But this 
seems only to have the more embittered his 
enemies, the leaders of the Macedonian party ; 
and they soon found an opportunity of prepar- 
ing his downfall. When Harpalus, a fugitive 
from the army of Alexander, came with his 
treasures to Athens, and the question arose, 
whether he would be permitted to remain there, 
Demosth. was accused of having been corrupted 
by his money, at least to be silent. This was 
sufficient to procure the imposition of a fine of 
50 talents; and as this was not paid, he was 
thrown into prison. Thence he succeeded in 
escaping ; but to the man, who lived only for 
his country, exile was no less an evil than im- 
prisonment, He resided for the most part at 
Ægina and at Troezene, from whence he looked 
with moist eyes towards the neighbouring At- 
tica. (Plut. Vit. Dem. 4,736.) Suddenly and 
unexpectedly a new light broke through the 
clouds. Tidings were brought that Alexander 
was dead. The moment of deliverance seemed 
at hand ; the excitement pervaded every Grecian 
state ; the ambassadors of the Athenians passed 
through the cities; Demosth. joined himself to 
the number, and exerted all his eloquence and 
power to unite them against Macedonia. In 
requital for such services the pate decreed his 
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yeturn, and years of suffering were at last fol- 

lowed by a day of exalted compensation. A 

galley was sent to gina to bring back the ad- 
vocate of liberty. All Athens was in motion ; 

no magistrate, no priest, remained in the city, 

when it was reported.that Demosth. was ad- | 
vancing from the Piræus. Overpowered by his | 
feelings, he extended his arms, and declared | 
himself happier than Alcibiades ; for his coun- 

trymen had recalled him, not from compulsion, 

but from choice. Itwas a momentary glimpse | 
of the sun, which still darker clouds were soon 

to conceal. Antipater and Craterus were vic- 
torious; and with them the Macedonian party 

in Athens. Demosth. and his friends were 

numbered among the accused, and at the insti- 
gation of Demades were condemned to die. 

They had already withdrawn in secret from the 

city; but where could they find a place of re- 

fuge? Hyperides with 2 others took refuge in 

ffigina, in the temple of Ajax. In vain! they 

were torn away, dragged before Antipater, and 

executed. Demosth. had escaped to the island 

of Calauria, in the vicinity of Trazene, and 

took refuge in the temple of Neptune. It was 

to no purpose that Archias, the satellite of An- 

tipater, urged him to surrender himself under 

promise of pardon. He pretended he wished to 

write something; bit the quill, and swallowed 

the poison contained init. He then veiled him- 

self, reclining his head backwards, till he felt 

the operation of the poison. ‘O Neptune,’ he 

exclaimed, ‘they have defiled thy temple; but 

honoring thee, I will leave it, while yet living.’ 

But he sank before the altar, and a sudden 

death separated him from a world, which, after 

the fall of his country, contained no happiness 

for him. Where shall we find a character of 
more grandeur and purity than that of De- 

mosth.?”? The best editions of the works of 
Demosth. are, Reiske in the Corpus Orat. Gr., 

re-edited by Schefer, and published in London, 

1822, 8 vols. 8vo.; Dobson, containing also the 

works of Æschines, Lond. 1827, 9 vols. &vo.] 

II. An Athenian general, sent to succeed 

Alcibiades in Sicily. He attacked Syracuse 

with Nicias, but his efforts were ineffectual. 

After many calamities he fell into the enemy’s 

hands, and his army was confined to hard la- 
bor. The accounts about the death of Demosth. 
are various; some believe that he stabbed him- 
self, whilst others suppose that he was put to 

death by the Syracusans, B.c. 413. Plut. in 
Nic.— Thuc. 4, &e.—Diod. S. 12.— III. The 
father ‘of the orator Demosth. He was very 
rich, and employed an immense number of 
slaves in the business of a manufacturer of 
arms. (Plut. Vit. Dem. \.) 

Deosriea, a town on the Iberus in Spain, 
now Miranda de Ebro. 

Dxois, a name given to Proserpina from her 
mother Ceres, who was called Deo ; because 
when Ceres sought her daughter all over the 
world, all wished her success in her pursuits, 
with the word, d%ei¢, invenies. Ovid, Met.6, 114. 

Dersr, [a city of Asia Minor, in Lycaonia, 
near Isauria. D’Anv. places it near a small 
chain of mountains detached from Taurus in 
the country of Isauria called Antiochiana ; 
Steph. B. in Isauria; Strabo, (12. p.569.) and 
all other writers, in Lycaonia. Itis mentioned 
in the N. T., any 14, 6. _ It was the residence 


‘the daughter of his uncle Epimetheus, 
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of Antipater Derbæus and the country of Timo- 
thy. Its name is supposed to have been derived 
from the word Darb, a gate ; and here, per- 
haps, was one of the passes of Mt. Taurus, as 
the name of Alah-dag is yet given to the spot, 
signifying the pass of the high mountains, Col. 
Leake thinks that the ruins now called the 
Thousand and One Churches will, perhaps, be 
found to be those of Derbe: they have never 
yet, he adds, been visited, or at least described, 
by any modern traveller. Walpole’s Mem. 2, 233.] 

Dersices, a people near Caucasus, who 
killed all those, who had reached their 70th 
year. They buried such, as died a natural 
death. Strabo. 

Derce, a fountain in Spain, whose waters 
were said to be uncommonly cold. 

Dercennus, an ancient king in Latium, 
Virg. Zin. 11, 850. [Heyne ad loc. | 

Derckro and Derciéris, a goddess of Syria, 
called also Atergatis, whom some supposed to 
be the same as Astarte. [See Atargatis and 
Astarte.] She was represented as a beautiful 
woman above the waist, and the lower part ter- 
minated in a fish’s tail. According to Diod., 
Venus, whom she had offended, made her pas- 
sionately fond of a young priest, remarkable for 
the beauty of his features. She had a daugh- 
ter by him, and became so ashamed of her 
incontinence, that she removed her lover, ex- 
posed the fruit of her amour, and threw herself 
into a lake. Her body was transformed into 
a fish, and her child was preserved, and called 
Semiramis. As she was chiefly worshipped in 
Syria, and represented like a fish, the Syrians 
anciently abstained from fishes. Lucian, de 
Dea Syr—Plin. 5, 13.—Ovid, Met. 4, 44. 

Dercyr1ipss, a general of Sparta, cele- 
brated for his military exploits. He took 9 dif- 
ferent cities in 8 days, and freed Chersonesus 
from the inroads of the Thracians by building a 
wall across the country. He lived B.C. 399. 
Xen. Mist. Gr. l, &c. 

Derrona, [a city of Liguria, about 20 miles 
to the west of Asta. According to Strabo, (5, 
p. 217.) it was a considerable place. It was a 
Roman colony, (Plin. 3, 5.) surnamed Iulia, as 
we learn from ancient inscriptions. The mo- 
defn name is Tortona.] 

Dervross, [now Tortosa, a city of the Der- 
caones in Spain, situate on the Iberus, a short 
distance above its mouth. Here was a bridge 
over the river, and along this route led the 
main military road to the southern parts of 
Spain, and the colonies established there. 
Ukert, 2, 418—Mannert, 1, 429.] 

Deva, [I. a city of the Cornavii in Britain. 
It lay on the river Seteia, or Dee, and was the 
station of the 20th legion. Devana is merely 
an error of the editions: the Greek form of the 
name in Ptol, is Ansan. (Mannert, 2, 131.) 
Itis now Chester. Ii. A river of Britain, 
in the north, now the Dee, from which the 
cities of O/d and New Aberdeen, the latter of 
which lies at its mouth, derive their name, (2, 
201.) III. There was another river named 
Deva in Britain, on the north-western coast, 
which is also called Dee, and flows into Wigtoun 
Bay, the ancient Jena Aistuarium. | 

Dsucatto, [a son of Prometheus, according 
to the common account, who married Pyrrha, 
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metheus, it is said, had been banished into Scy- | 


thia, to the confines of Caucasus, during the 


wars of the Titan princes. His son Deucalio, | 


weary of this lonely retreat, came and settled in 
Thessaly, in the vicinity of Phthia. In pro- 
gress of time he made himself master of all 
lower Thessaly, near the Peneus. Such is the 
account commonly given of the origin of Deu- 
calio. His being the son of Prometheus is as- 
serted, however, only by the later mythological 
writers, since the early ones are entirely silent 
on this head, Indeed, how could he be the 
offspring of ‘one, who lay for 13 generations, 
up to the time of Hercules, chained to the rocks 
of Caucasus? And yet on this weak foundation 
many have been led to erect a theory in favor 
of Deucalio and the Hellenes being originally 
‘derived from the regions of Caucasus. The 
truth is, that the original seat of the Hellenes 
was in the vicinity of Parnassus. From 
Parnassus and from Locris, Deucalio led forth 
his followers the Hellenes, together with their 
neighbours the Leleges, into the southern part 
of Thessaly, where their new settlements re- 
ceived from them the name of Hellas. This 
took place about 3 ages after the time of Ce- 


crops; for Xuthus, Deucalio’s grandson, came | 


to Athens in the time of Erechtheus, the 6th 
descendant from Cecrops. Many writers men- 
tion Hellen as the son of Deucalio. He appears, 
however, to have been merely a fabulous person, 
and the story to have arisen from Deucalio’s 
being leader of the Hellenes. There is no men- 
tion whatever in history of any operations on 
the part of Hellen, which tends to confirm what 
has just been said. His sons, as they are 
called, appear to have engrossed every active 
undertaking. See Æolus, Dorus, Xuthus. Man- 
nert, 8, 12.—Kruse, Hellas, 1, 470.] In his age 
the whole earth was overwhelmed with a de- 
luge. The impiety of mankind had irritated 
Jupiter, who resolved to destroy mankind, and 
immediately the earth exhibited a boundless 
scene of waters. [See the end of this article. ] 
The highest mountains were climbed up by the 
frightened inhabitants of the country ; but this 
seeming place of security was soon overtopped 


by the rising waters, and no hope was left of | 


escaping the universal calamity. Prometheus 
advised his son to make himself a ship, and 
by this means he saved himself and his wife 
Pyrrha. The vessel was tossed about during 9 
successive days, and at last stopped on the top 
of Mt. Parnassus, where Deucalio remained till 
the waters had subsided. Pindar and Ovid 
make no mention of a vessel built by the advice 
of Prometheus ; but, according to their relation, 
Deucalio saved his life by taking refuge on the 
top of Parnassus, or, according to Hyginus, of 
Ætna in Sicily. As soon as the waters had 
retired from the surface of the earth, Deucalio 
and his wife went to consult the oracle of The- 
mis, and were directed to repair the loss of 
mankind, by throwing behind them the bones 
of their grandmother. This was nothing but 
the stones of the earth; and, after some he- 
sitation about the meaning of the oracle, they 
obeyed. The stones thrown by Deucalio þe- 
came men, and those of Pyrrha women. Ac- 
cording to Justin, Deucalio was not the only 
one, who escaped from the universal calamity. 


Many saved their lives by ascending the highest | 
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mountains, or trusting themselves in small ves- 
sels to the mercy of the waters. This deluge, 
which chiefly happened in Thessaly, according 
to the relation of some writers, was produced. 
by the inundation of the waters of the river 
Peneus, whose regular course was stopped by 
an earthquake near Mt. Ossa and Olympus. 
According to Xenoph., there were no less than 
5 deluges. The Ist happened under Ogyges, 
and lasted 3 months. The 2d, which was in 
the age of Hercules and Prometheus, continued. 
but one month. During the 3d, which hap- 
pened in the reign of another Ogyges, all At- 
tica was laid waste by the waters. Thessaly 
was totally covered by the waters during the 
4th, which happened in the age of Deucalio. 
The last was during the Trojan war, and its 
effects were severely felt by the inhabitants of 
Egypt. There prevailed a report in Attica, 
that the waters of Deucalio’s deluge had disap- 
peared through a small aperture, about a cubit 
wide, near Jupiter Olympius’s temple; and 
Paus., who saw it, further adds, that a yearly 
offering of four and honey was thrown into it 
with religious ceremony. The deluge of Deu- 
calio, so much celebrated in ancient history, is 
supposed to have happened 1503 years B.C. 
(Ovid. Met. 1,8.—Her. 45, 167. —Apollod. 1, 7. 
—Paus. 1, 10. 5, 8.—Hygin. 153.—Justin, 2, 6. 
—Virg. G.1, 62.) [Various opinions, as may 
well be supposed, have been entertained by mo- 
dern writers, relative to the deluge of Deucalio. 
We shall cite one or two of them; giving that 
of Cuvier last in order, as entitled to the most 
consideration. Some make it to have been 
merely an inundation of Thessaly, and to have 
been caused probably by an earthquake, which, 
stopping the course of the Peneus between Ossa 
and Olympus, where is the mouth of that river, 
caused the stream of its waters to overflow the 
plains of Thessaly. This inundation is thought 
to have been aided by a vast quantity of rain, 
which fell during the same year. M. Malte- 
Brun, (1, 473. Am. ed.) appears to entertain a 
different idea of the cause, which produced this 
and other inundations in Greece. “ The soil 
of Greece,” observes this writer, “ must from 
its very nature have frequently given way and 
sunk down, and consequently the country must 
frequently have experienced local inundations. 
The deluge of Deucalio desolated Thessaly, 
especially the mountainous canton named Hel- 
las ; that of Ogyges overwhelmed Beotia. Po- 
pular tradition naturally referred to those dis- 
asters, which had ravaged whole provinces, 
every ancient inundation, the remembrance of 
which was preserved in any district, Thus a 
single opening of inconsiderable extent was 
shown in Attica as the funnel, by which all the 
waters of Deucalio’s flood were drained away. 
Twelve or 15 centuries after the epoch assigned 
to these events, historians began to collect these 
scattered traditions, and compose from them 
highly finished descriptions of pretended uni- 
versal deluges, unknown to more ancient au- 
thors? The opinion of Cuvier differs, as will 
be seen, very widely from this, (Theory of the 
Earth, ed. Jam. 145,—Lond. 1827, 8vo.) “As 
to Deucalio,” observes the learned French na- 
turalist, “whether this prince be regarded as a 
real or fictitious personage, however little we 
enter into the manner, in oi a deluge has 
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been introduced into the poems of the Greeks, 
and the various details, with which it becomes 
successively enriched, we perceive that it was 
nothing else than a tradition of the great cata- 
clysm altered and placed by the Hellenes in the 
period, which they also assigned te Deucalio, 
because he was regarded as the founder of 
their nation, and because his history is con- 
founded with that of all the chiefs of the re- 
newed nations. Neither Homer nor Hesiod 
knew any thing of the deluge of Deucalio, any 
more than that of Ogyges. The first author, 
whose works are extant, by whom mention 
is made of the former, is Pind. (02. 9, 66.) 
He speaks of Deucalio as landing on Par- 
nassus, establishing himself in the city of Pro- 
togene, (first growth or birth,) and re-creating 
his people from stones; in a word, he relates, 
but confining it to a single nation only, the fable 
afterwards generalised by Ovid, and applied to 
the whole human race. The first historians, 
who wrote after Pindar, namely, Herod., Thuc., 
Xen. make nO mention of any deluge, whether 
of the time of Ogyges, or that of Deucalio, 
although they speak of the latter as one of the 
first kings of the Hellenes. Plato, in his Ti- 
meus, says only a few words of the deluge, as 
well as of Deucalio and Pyrrha, in order to com- 
mence the recital of the great catastrophe, which, 
according to the priests of Sais, destroyed the 
Atlantis; but, in these few words, he speaks of 
the deluge in the singular number, as if it had 
been the only one. He even expressly men- 
tions farther on, that the Greeks knew only one. 
He places the name of Deucalio immediately 
after that of Phoroneus, the first of the human 
race, without making any mention of Ogyges. 
Thus, with him, it is still a general event, a true 
universal deluge, and the only one which had 
happened. He regards it, therefore, as identical 
with that of Ogyges. Aristotle (Meteor, 1,14.) 
seems to be the first, who considered this deluge 
only as a localinundation, which he places near 
Dodona and the river Achelous, but near the 
Achelous and Dodona of Thessaly. Apollod. 
(l, 7.) restores to the deluge of Deucalio all its 
grandeur and mythological character. Accord- 
ing to him it took place at the period, when the 
age of brass was passing into the age of iron. 
Deucalio is the son of the Titan Prometheus, 
the fabricator of man; he forms anew the 
human race, of stones; and yet Atlas, his 
uncle Phoroneus, who lived before him, and 
several other personages anterior to him, pre- 
serve a lengthened posterity. In proportion as 
we advance towards authors, who approach 
nearer our own times, we find circumstances of 
detail added, which more resemble those related 
by Moses. Thus Apollod. gives to Deucalio a 
great chest as a means of safety; Plut. speaks 
of the pigeons, by which he sought to find out 
-~ whether the waters had retired; and Lucian 
of the animals of every kind, which he had 
taken with him, &c. With regard to the blend- 
ng of traditions and hypotheses, by which it 
has recently been tried to infer the conclusion 

that the rupture of the Thracian Bosporus was 
the cause of Deucalio’s deluge, and even of the 
opening of the pillars of Hercules, by making 
the waters of the Euxine Sea discharge them- 
selves into the Archipelago, supposing them to 
have been wa higher and more extended than 
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they have been since that event, it is not neces- 
sary for us to treat of it in detail, since it has 
been determined by the observations of M. Oli- 
vier, that if the Black Sea had been as high as 
it is imagined to have been, it would have found 
several passages for its waters, by hills and 
plains less elevated than the present banks of 
the Bosporus; and by those of the Count An- 
dreossy, that had it one day fallen suddenly, in 
the manner of a cascade, by this new passage, 
the small quantity of water that could have 
flowed at once through so narrow an aperture, 
would not only be diffused over the immense 
extent of the Mediterranean, without occasion- 
ing a tide of a few fathoms, but that the mere 
natural inclination necessary for the flowing of 
the waters, would have reduced to nothing their 
excess of height above the shores of Attica. 
(See Ogyges.) Each of the different colonies 
of Greece, that had preserved isolated tradi- 
tions, commenced them with a particular de- 
luge of its own, because some remembrance of 
the general deluge, common to all the nations, 
was preserved among each of the tribes; and, 
when it was afterwards attempted to reduce 
these various traditions to a common chrono- 
logy, different events were imagined to have 
been recorded, from the circumstance that dates, 
in reality uncertain, or perhaps altogether false, 
although considered as authentic in the coun- 
tries where they originated, were not found to 
agree with each other. Thus in the same 
manner that the Hellenes had a deluge of Deu- 
calio, because they regarded him as the founder 
of their nation, the Autochthones of Attica had 
one of Ogyges, because it was with him that 
their history commenced. The Pelasgi of Ar- 
cadia had that, which, according to later au- 
thors, compelled Dardanus to retire towards the 
Hellespont. (Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1, 61.) 
The island of Samothrace, one of those, in 
which a succession of priests had been more 
anciently established, together with a regular 
worship and connected traditions, had also a 
deluge, which passed for the most ancient of - 
all, (Diod. S. 5, 47.) and which was attributed 
to the bursting of the Bosporus and Hellespont. 
Some idea of a similar event was preserved in 
Asia Minor (Steph. B. v. Ixwviovx—Zenodotus, 
Prov. cent. 6. No. 10.) and in Syria (Lucian, 
de Dea Syra,) and to this the Greeks would 
afterwards naturally attach the name of Deu- 
calio. Arnobius (Gent. c. 5. p. 158.) even 
speaks of a rock in Phrygia, from which it was 
pretended that Deucalio and Pyrrha had taken 
stones. But none of these traditions assign a 
very remote antiquity to this cataclysm; and 
there is none of them that does not admit of 
explanation, in so far as its date and other cir- 
cumstances are concerned, from the variations, 
to which narratives, that are not fixed by writ- 
ing, must be continually liable.’ —See Ogyges. ] 

Dia, I. a daughter of Deio, mother of Piri- 
thous by Ixion, II. An island in the Hgean 
sea, 17 miles from Delos; the same as Naxos: 
see Naxos. Ovid, Met. 8, 157. Til. [An 
Die} off the north shore of Crete, now Stan- 
Dia. 

Dracoras, I. [a native of the island of Melos, 
and follower of Democritus. Having been sold 
a captive in his youth, he was redeemed by De- 
mocritus, and trained up in the study of philoso- 
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phy. He attached himself also to lyric poetry, 
and was much distinguished for his success in 
this branch of the art. His name, however, 
has been transmitted with infamy to posterity, 
as that of an avowed advocate for the rejection 
of all religious belief. It is expressly asserted 
by ancient writers, that when, in a particular 
instance, he saw a perjured person escape pu- 
nishment, he publicly declared his disbelief of 
Divine Providence, and from that time spoke of 
the gods and all religious ceremonies with ridi- 
cule and contempt. He even attempted to lay 
open the sacred mysteries, and to dissuade the 
people from submitting to the rites of initiation. 
A price at last was set upon his head, and he 
fled to Corinth, where he died. He lived about 
416 years before Christ. Circ. de N. D.1, 23, 
3,37, &c.—Val. Maz. 1, 1.] II. An athlete 
of Rhodes, 460 years before the Christian æra. 
Pindar celebrated his merit in a beautiful Ode 
still extant, which was written in golden letters 
in a temple of Minerva. He saw his 3 sons 
crowned the same day at Olympia, and died 
through excess of joy. Cic. Tusc. 5.—Plut. in 
Pel— Paus. 6, 7. 

DiAuis, a priest of Jupiter at Rome, first in- 
stituted by Numa. Dionys. 2.—Liv. 1, 20. 

Diamasricosis, a festival at Sparta in honor 
of Diana Orthia, which received that name 
ax) cov pacriyooy, from whipping, because boys 
were whipped before the altar of the goddess. 
These boys were called Bomonice. [See Bo- 
monice. | 

Diana, the goddess of hunting. [Her name 
is derived by some from Dia, i. e. Dea, and 
Jana, i. e. luna: for Jana is the same as luna, 
according to Varro, (R. R. 1, 37,3.) From 
Dea Iuna comes by contraction Diana. (Voss. 
Art. Gramm, 2, 13.) Nigidius, (ap. Macrob. 
Sat. 1, 9.) says, that Diana comes from Jana, 
with D added. Lanzi, ( Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, 
1, 48.) deduces the name from the earlier Greek 
forms TH ANA, (i.e. å ğvussu, regina), andrefers, 
in support of this, to the term @yz%, as applied to 
Apollo.] According to Cic., there were 3 of 
this name; a daughter of Jupiter and Proser- 
pina, who became mother of Cupid; a daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and a daughter of 
Upis and Glauce. [See the end of this article. ] 
The 2d is the most celebrated, and to her all 
the ancients allude. She was born at the same 
birth as Apollo; and the pains, which she saw 
her mother suffer during her labor, gave to 
her such an aversion to marriage, that she ob- 
tained from her father the permission to live in 
perpetual celibacy, and preside over the travails 
of women. To shun the society of men, she 
devoted herself to hunting, and was always 
accompanied by a number of chosen virgins, 
who, like herself, abjured the use of marriage. 
She is represented with a quiver, and attended 
with dogs, and sometimes drawn in a chariot 
by 2 white stags. Sometimes she appears with 
wiugs, holding a lion in one hand, and a pan- 
ther in the other, with a chariot drawn by 2 
heifers, or 2 horses of different colors. She is 
represented taller by the head than her attend- 
ant nymphs, her face has something manly, 
her legs are bare, well-shaped and strong, and 
her feet arè covered with a buskin, worn by 
huntresses among the ancients. Diana re- 
ceived many surnames, particularly from the 
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places where her worship was. established, and 
from the functions, over which she presided. 
She was called Lucina, Ilythia, or Juno Pro- 
nuba, when invoked by women in child-bed, 
and Trivia, when worshipped in the crossways, 
where her statues were generally erected. She 
was supposed to be the same as the moon, and 
Proserpina or Hecate, and from that circum- 
stance she was called Triformis; and some of 
her statues represented her with 3 heads, that 
of a horse, dog, and boar. Her power and 
functions, under these 3 characters, have been 
beautifully expressed in these 2 verses : 

Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, suprema, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagita. 
She was also called Agrotera, Orthia, Taurica, 
Delia, Cynthia, Aricia, &c. She was supposed 
to be the same as the Isis of the Egyptians, 
whose worship was introduced into Greece, 
with that of Osiris, under the name of Apollo. 
When Typho waged war agaiust the gods, 
Diana is said to have metamorphosed herself 
into a cat, to avoid his fury. The goddess is 
generally known in the figures which represent 
her, by the crescent on her head, by the dogs 
which attend her, and by her hunting habit. 
The most famous of her temples was that of 
Ephesus, which was one of the 7 wonders of 
the world: (see Ephesus.) She was there re- 
presented with a great number of breasts, and 
other symbols, which signified the earth or Cy- 
bele; [or rather nature herself, whom that god- 
dess represented.] Though she was the patro- 
ness of chastity, yet she forgot her dignity to 
enjoy the company of Endymio, and the favors, 
which she granted to Pan and Orio are well 
known. (See Endymio, Pan, Orio.) The in- 
habitants of Taurica were particularly attached 
to the worship of this goddess, and they cruelly 
offered on her altar the strangers shipwrecked 
on their coasts. Her temple in Aricia was 
served by a priest, who had always murdered 
his predecessor, and the Lacedemonians yearly 
offered her human victims till the age of Lycur- 
gus, who changed this barbarous custom for 
the sacrifice of flagellation. The Athenians 
generally offered her goats, and others a white 
kid, and sometimes a boar pig, or ox. Among 
plants the poppy and ditany were sacred to her. 
She, as well as her brother Apollo, had some 
oracles, among which those of Egypt, Cilicia, 
and Ephesus, are the most known. Ovid, Fust. 
2, 155.—Met. 3, 156. 7, 94. 194. &e.—Cic. de 
N. D. 3.—Horat. Od. 3, 22.—Virg. G. 3, 392. 
Ain. 1, 505.— Hom. Od, 5.—Paus. 8, 31. 37.— 
Catull.—Stat. 3. Silv. 1, 57.—Apollod. 1, 4. &e. 
3, 5, §e. [We have spoken, under the article 
Apollo, of the change produced by Grecian 
ideas in the attributes and worship of that 
deity : a change no less remarkable took place 
in the case of Diana. At Delos she is evidently 
a cosmogonical power; for she is the mother 
of Eros, who in the Theogonies is always taken 
for the creative force. With the Scythians she 
is a ferocious goddess, eager after the blood of 
men, and of a frightful form. As such she 
first appeared to the Spartans, since, at the 
very sight of her, they fell into affright border- 
ing on delirium, In Colchis, she has so little 
of the Grecian character as to defend the golden 
fleece against the attempts of the Argonauts. 
Her hounds guard the 7 doors of the enclosure 
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DIA : 
which contains the precious treasure, and her 
voice issues;commands to monsters, which re- 
call the fictions of India. At Ephesus, the 
slightest inspection of her figure betrays the sa- 
cerdotal imprint—But how different a being is 
she in the Gr. mythology! And yet, on a 
closer inspection, we shall find that even here 
none of her attributes completely abandon her. 
If she is the goddess of the chase, it is because 
Isis, accompanied by her faithful hounds and 
the dog-headed Anubis, searched for the body 
of her husband, and the companions of Isis 
become the pack of Diana. If she guides in 
the heavens the silvery globe, which dissipates 
the obscurity of the night, and if her brow is 
adorned with the splendors of the crescent, it is 
because Isis is the moon, and the crescent ap- 
pears among the ornaments of the goddess of 
Ephesus. If she is the cause of the infirmities 
of women—if she strikes them with delirium, 
and sometimes even with death—if in this way 
she slew the daughters of Niobe, it is because 
she remembered having been the Tithrambo of 
Egypt, or the moon viewed with reference to its 
unhealthy influence. In the same manner she 
becomes Hecate slain by Hercules, and resus- 
citated by Phorcys. And yet, so great is the 
repugnance of the Greeks to admit any thing 
into their religious system, which may have a 
reference to science, that, as they separate 
Apollo and Helios, so they make 2 distinct dei- 
ties of Diana and Selene, and thus render the 
goddess of the chase more free and independent, 
and possessed of more individuality. A virgin, 
she defies the power of love, and punishes with 
severity the errors of her attendant nymphs. 
This notion of virginity, prevalent even in the 
worship of savage nations, is an idea natural 
to man, and which sacerdotal influence seeks 
to record and prolong. With the Greeks how- 
ever, over whom none of this influence was ex- 
ercised, such an attribute becomes an object 
merely of secondary importance, the effect of 
caprice or of the modesty of a young female, 
and the poets at one time throw doubts on its 
reality, and, at another, on its duration. Yet, 
virgin as she is, Diana presides at the delivery 
of females, a combination in which no one can 
mistake the re-union of the power, which de- 
stroys, with that which creates. We see then 
how incoherent are the traces of sacerdotal 
ideas, which survive this strange metamorpho- 
sis. The Hertha of Scythia, Bendis of Thrace, 
Isis of Egypt, Diana of Ephesus, that motion- 
less, enigmatical, and fettered mummy, be- 
come, beneath the Grecian skies, a young and 
active huntress, who, in her course as rapid as 
the winds, pursues, on the mountain-tops, the 
timid inhabitants of the woods. Constant, De 
la Rel. 2, 393.] 

[Disnax Fanum, a promontory of Asia Minor 
in Bithynia, at the entrance of the Euxine Sea, 
according to Ptol. There was here also a tem- 
ple of Jupiter Urius, or the dispenser of favor- 
able winds. ] 

Diantum, [a promontory and town of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the Mediterranean 
coast, opposite the Pityusæ Insulæ. The mo- 
cern name of the town is Denia, and of the 
promontory, cape Si. Martin. It was one of 
the 3 towns on this coast, whose foundation was 
ascribed to the j oe It was called by 
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them Artemisium, from the Gr. name of Diana, 


who had a temple here, which was much vene- 
rated. (Strabo, 3. p. 159.—Mannert, 1, 423.) 
Sertorius made this the chief station for his 
fleet, in consequence of its favorable position 
for intercepting the vessels of the foe. Mela, 
(2, 6.) names the promontory Ferraria, without 
doubt from iron works in its vicinity. ] a: 

Drasřa, festivals in honor of Jupiter at Athens. 
They received their name ard rod Aus xual Tis 
tons, from Jupiter and misfortune, because, by 
making applications to Jupiter, men obtained 
relief from their misfortunes, and were delivered 
from dangers. During this festival, things of 
all kinds were exposed to sale. 

Dicma, [I. a town of Thrace in the territory 
of the Bistones, and to the south-east of the 
Bistonian Marsh. Herod. 7, 109.—Scylax, 
p. 27.—Strabo, pit. 7. p. 331.) Dr. Clarke 
mentions the Bistonis Palus, and some ruins 
near it, which probably are to be identified with 
those of Dicea, Greece, Egypt, &c. 8, 65.] 

Dicxarcuus, a Messenian famous for his 
knowledge of philosophy, history, and mathe- 
matics. He was one of Aristotle’s disciples. 
Nothing remains of his numerous compositions. 
He had composed a history of the Spartan re- 
public, which was publicly read over every year 
by order of the magistrates, for the improve- 
ment and instruction of youth. [Cic. speaks 
of him as a learned and eloquent writer. His 
tenets were, that there is no such thing as mind 
or soul, either in man or beast; the principle, 
by which animals perceive and act, is equally 
diffused through the body, is inseparable from 
it, and expires with it; the human race always 
existed; it is impossible to foretell future 
events; and the knowledge of them would be 
an infelicity. (Cie. Tusc. 1, 10. 20. 31. 34.— 
Acad. 4, 39.— Div. 1, 3.50.—de Off. 2, 5.—ad 
Ait, 2, 2. 16. 6, 2. 13, 31. 32.—Sezt. Emp. 
Pyrrh. Hyp. 2. 3. &c.) His map of Greece 
was highly prized by Cic. and Aiticus,.on ac- 
count of its accuracy. Theophrastus ordered 
by his will that the map of the world, which 
he appears to have obtained from Dicwarchus, 
should be hung up in public. Plin. 2, 65.— 
Fabr. Bib. Gr. 7, 295.—Reines. V. L. 3, 3.] 

Dscrenzus, an Egyptian philosopher in the 
age of Augustus, who travelled into Scythia, 
where he ingratiated himself with the king of 
the country, and by his instructions softened 
the wildness and rusticity of his manners. He 
also gained such an influence over the multi- 
tude, that they all destroyed the vines which 
grew in their country, to prevent the riot of 
dissipation which the wine occasioned among 
them. He wrote all his maxims and his laws 
in a book, that they might not lose the benefit 
of them after his death. 

Dicraror, a magistrate at Rome, invested 
with regal authority. [See the end of the pre- 
sent article.] This officer, whose magistracy 
seems to have been borrowed from the cus- 
toms of the Albans or Latins, was first 
chosen during the Roman wars against the 
Latins. The consuls being unable to raise 
forces for the defence of the state, because the 
plebeians refused to enlist, if they were not dis- 
charged from all the debts, which they had con- 
tracted with the patricians, the senate found it 
necessary to elect a new magistrate with abso- 
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lute and incontrollable powerto take care of the: 


state. [His power, however, continued only for 
the space of 6 months, even although the busi- 
ness, for which he had been created, was not 
finished, and was never prolonged beyond that 
time except in extreme necessity, as in the case 
of Camillus; for Sylla and Cesar usurped their 
perpetual dictatorship in contempt of the laws 
of their country. But the dictator usually re- 
signed his command, whenever he had effected 
the business for which he had been created : 
thus, Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus Æmilius 
abdicated the dictatorship on the 16th day; 
Q. Servilius on the 8th day. Another check on 
the dictator’s power was, that he could lay out 
none of the public money without the authority 
of the senate, or order of the people. He could 
not, moreover, leave Italy; a law which was 
only once violated, and that on account of the 
most urgent necessity. (Ziv. Epit. 19.) Nei- 
ther was he allowed to ride on horseback without 
the permission of the people. The principal 
check, however, against a dictator’s abuse of 
power was, that he might be called to an account 
for his conduct when he resigned his office.] He 
knew no superior in the republic, and even the 
laws were subjected to him. He was called dic- 
- tator, because dictus, named by the consul, or quo- 
niam dictis ejus parebat populus, because the peo- 
ple implicitly obeyed hiscommand. The dictator 
was not created by the suffrages of the people, 
as the other magistrates, but one of the consuls, 
by order of the senate, named as dictator what- 
ever person of consular dignity he thought pro- 
per; and this he did, after having taken the 
auspices, usually in the dead of night. Some- 
times the people gave directions whom the con- 
sul should name. As his power was absolute, 
he could proclaim war, levy forces, conduct 
them against an enemy, and disband them at 
pleasure. He punished as he pleased; and 
from his decision there was no appeal, at least 
till later times. He was preceded by 24 lictors, 
with the fusces; during his administration, all 
other officers, except the tribunes of the people, 
were suspended, and he was the master of the 
republic. [The writers on Roman antiquities, 
and especially Dr. Adam, assert that the dicta- 
tor was attended by 24 lictors with the fasces 
and securis even in the city. In this they ap- 
pear to have erred. Plut. indeed tells us, (a 
Fabio,) that the dictator was attended by 24 lic- 
tors; but, as J. Lipsius observes, this statement 
is contradicted by higher authority ; for we are 
toldin the Epitome of the 89th book of Livy, that 
Sylla, in assuming to himself 24 lictors, had 
done a thing entirely unprecedented: “ Sy//a, 
dictator factus, quod nemo quidem unquam fe- 
cerat, cum fascibus viginti quatuor processit? ] 
A dictator was chosen only when the state was 
in imminent danger from foreign enemies, or 
inward seditions. In the time ofa pestilence, a 
dictator was sometimes elected, as also to hold 
the comitia, celebrate the public festivals, hold 
_trials, choose senators, or drive a nail in the ca- 
pitol, by which superstitious ceremony the Ro- 
mans believed that a plague could be averted, 
or the progress of an enemy stopped. [See 
Niebuhr’s explanation at the end of the present 
article.] For 120 years before Sylla the crea- 
tion of a dictator was disused, but in dangerous 
emergencies the consuls were armed with dicta- 
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torial power. This’ office, so respectable and 
illustrious in the first ages of the republic, be- 
came odious by the perpetual usurpations of 
Sylla and J. Cæsar; and after the death of the 
latter, the Roman senate, on the motion of the 
consul Antony, passed a decree, which for ever 
after forbade a dictator to exist in Rome. The 
dictator, as soon as elected, chose a subordinate 
officer, called his master of horse, magister equi 
tum. [Sometimes a master of the horse was 
pitched on for the dictator by the senate, or the 
order of the people.] This officer was respect- 
able, but he was totally subservient to the will 
of the dictator, and could do nothing without 
his express order, though he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of using a horse, and had the same insignia 
as the pretors. This subordination, however, 
was some time after removed; and during the 
2d Punic War, the master of the horse, [ Minu- 
cius,] was invested with a power equal to that 
of the dictator, [Fab. Maximus.] A 2d dictator 
was also chosen for the election of magistrates 
at Rome, after the battle of Canne. The dic- 
tatorship was originally confined to the patri- 
cians, but the plebeians were afterwards ad- 
mitted to share it. Titus Lartius Flavus was 
the first dictator, a.u.c. 253. Cie. de LL. 3.— 
Plut. Fab —Vell. Patere. 2, 28.— Liv. 1, 23. 2, 
18. 4,57. 9, 38. [“ The appointment of the first 
dictator,” says Niebuhr, “ is placed in the 10th 
year after the Ist consuls; and by the oldest 
annalists T. Lartius is named as the person. 
Among a variety of contradictory statements, 
one invented by the vanity of the Valerian 
house assigned this honor to a nephew of Pub- 
licola. According to the date just mentioned, 
Lartius was consul at the time, and so would 
only have received an enlargement of his pre- 
vious powers. Another account related as the oc- 
casion of the appointment, what sounds probable 
enough, that the republic had been placed by 
an unfortunate choice in the hands of 2 consuls 
of the Tarquinian faction, whose names were 
subsequently rendered dubious by indulgence or 
calumny. That the name dictator was of Latin 
origin, is acknowledged; and assuredly the 
character of his office, as invested with regal 
power for a limited period, was no less so. The 
existence of a dictator at Tusculum in early, at 
Lavinium in very late, times, (Cie, pro Mil. 10.) 
is matter of history; and from Latin ritual 
books, which referred to Alban traditions, Macer 
was enabled to assert that this magistracy had 
existed at Alba, (Dionys. H. A. R. 5, 74.) 
though it is true, that the preservation of any 
historical record concerning Alba, is still more 
out of the question than that of any concerning 
Rome before Tullius Hostilius. The Latins, 
however, did not merely elect dictators in their 
several cities, but also over the whole ‘nation. 
From a ‘fragment of Cato we learn, that the 
Tusculan Egerius was dictator over the collec- 
tive body of the Latins. (Orig. 2. ap. Priscian. 
4,4.) Here we catch a glimmering of light; 
but we must follow it with caution. If Rome 
and Latium were confederate states on a footing 
of equality, in the room of that supremacy, 
which lasted but for a brief space after the re- 
volution, they must have possessed the chief 
command alternately: and this would explain 
why the Roman dictators were appointed for 
only 6 months; and how gA came to have 
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24 lictors. These were a symbol that the go- 
vernments of the 2 states were united under the 
same head: the consuls had only 12 between 
them, which went by turns from one to the 
other. Andso the dictatorship, at the beginning, 
would have been directed solely towards foreign 
affairs; and the continuance of the consuls 
along with the dictator would be accounted for : 
nay, the dictatorship, being distinct from the 
office of the magister populi, might sometimes 
be conferred on him, sometimes on one of the 
consuls, The object aimed at in the institution 
of the dictatorship, as in its very origin I call 
this office, by the name, which, in the course of 
time, supplanted the earlier one, was incontes- 
tably to evade the Valerian laws, and to re- 
establish the unlimited authority over the ple- 
beians, even within the barriers and the mile of 
their liberties; for the appeal to the commonalty, 
granted by the law, was from the sentence of 
the consuls, not from that of this new magis- 
trate. Nor does such an appeal ever seem to 
have been introduced, even at the time when 
the power of the tribunes had grown to an inor- 
dinate excess : the Romans rather chose to let 
the dictatorship disappear; and it is with per- 
fect justice that the tradition records how the 
commonalty was alarmed by the appointment of 
a dictator. That even the members of the 
houses at the first had not the right of appealing 
against the dictator to their comitia, which right 
they had already possessed under the kings, is 
expressly asserted by Festus, (v. Optima /ex,) 
but at the same time he adds that they obtained 
it. This is confirmed by the example of M. 
Fabius, who, when his son was persecuted by 
the ferocity of the dictator, appealed in his be- 
half to the popudus ; to his peers, the patricians 
in the curies, The later Romans had only an 
indistinct knowledge of the dictatorship, derived 
from their earlier history. With the exception 
of Q. Fabius Maximus, in the 2d campaign of 
Hannibal’s war, whose election and situation, 
moreover, were completely at variance with an- 
cient custom, no dictator to command the army 
had been appointed since 503 ; and even the 
comilia for elections had not been held by one 
since the beginning of the Macedonian war. 
As applied to the tyranny of Sylla and the mo- 
narchy of Cæsar, it was merely a name, without 
any ground for such a use in the ancient con- 
stitution. Hence we can account for the error 
of Dio. Cass. when, overlooking the freedom of 
the patricians, he expressly asserts, that in no 
Instance was there a right of appealing against 
the dictator,—that he might condemn knights 
and senators to death without a trial, as we can 
for that of Dionysius in fancying he decided 
on every measure at will, even about peace and 
war, (5, 70.) Such notions, out of which the 
moderns have drawn their phrase, dictatorial 
power, are suitable, indeed, to Sylla and Cesar ; 
with reference to the genuine dictatorship they 
are utterly mistaken. The same ignorance as 
to the ancient state of things, is involved in the 
notion of Dionysius, that after the senate had 
merely come to a resolution that a dictator 
was to be appointed, and which of the consuls 
was to name him, the consul exercised an in- 
controllable discretion in the choice; which 
opinion, from being delivered with so much po- 
sitiveness, ee me prevalent in treatises on 
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Roman antiquities. Such might possibly be the 
case, if the dictator was restricted to the charge 
of presiding over the elections, for which pur- - 
pose it mattered not who the individual might 
be. In the 2d Punic War, in 542, the consul M. 
Valerius Lævinus asserted it as his right, (Ziv. 
27,5.) and in the Ist, the practice must always 
have been the same; for otherwise P. Claudius 
Pulcher could not have insulted the republic by 
nominating M. Glycia. (Liv. Epit. 19.— Suet. 
Tib, 2.) But never can the disposal of kingly 
power have been entrusted to the disposal of a 
single elector. The pontifical law-books, giving, 
after their manner, a historical representation 
of the principles of the constitution, had pre- 
served the true account. For what source but 
this can have supplied Dionysius with the reso- 
lution of the senate, as it professes to be, that a 
citizen, whom the senate should nominate, and 
the people approve of, should govern for 6 
months? (Dionys. 5, 70.) The people here 
is the populus : it was a revival of the ancient 
custom for the king to be elected by the patri- 
cians; and that such was the form,is established 
by positive testimony. (Festus, v. Optima lea.— 
Liv.5, 46. 7,6.) Still more frequently, and 
throughout the whole first Decade of Livy, do 
we find a statement of a decree of the senate, 
whereby a dictator was appointed, without any 
notice of the great council of the patricians. 
The old mode of electing the kings was restored 
in allits parts; the dictator, after his appoint- 
ment, had to obtain the imperium from the cu- 
ries. From possessing this right of conferring 
the wperium, the patricians could dispense 
with their vote on the preliminary nomination 
of the senate. The appointment of a dictator 
was an affair, which required dispatch: some 
augury or other might interrupt the curies : it 
was bad enough that there were but too many 
facilities for this at the time, when he was to be 
proclaimed by the consul, and when the law on 
his imperium was to be passed. And after the 
plebeians had obtained a share in the consulate, 
as the senate was continually becoming more 
and more nearly a fair mixture of the 2 estates, 
it was a gain for the freedom of the nation, pro- 
vided the election could not be transferred to the 
centuries, to strengthen the power of nominating 
vested in the senate. Under the old system a 
plebeian could not possibly be dictator; and as 
C. Marcius, in the year 339, brought this office 
into his own order, whereas, in 393, it expressly 
stated that the patricians gave their assent to 
the appointment, it is almost certain that the 
change took place within this interval. So late 
as in 444, the bestowal of the imperium was 
assuredly something more than a mere empty 
form; but it became such by the Meenian law, 
and thenceforward it was only necessary that 
the consul should consent to name the person 
named by the senate. Thus, after that time, in 
the advanced state of popular freedom, the dicta- 
torship could occur but seldom, except for trivial 
purposes ; if, on such occasions, the appoint- 
ment was left to the consuls, they would like- 
wise advance pretensions to exercise it in the 
solitary instances, where the office had any real 
importance. However, when P., Claudius mis- 
used his privilege in mockery, the remembrance 
of the ancient procedure was still fresh enough 


for the senate to have the power of annulling 
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the scandalous appointment. To do so, there | 


will not have been need even of the ground 
supplied by the legal limitation mentioned by 
Livy, that none but consular men should be 
eligible. A law of those early times can only 
have spoken of preetors, and such as had been 
so; for which reason, and because the pretor 
continued to be deemed a colleague of the con- 
suls, it was not at variance with that law for 
L. Papirius Crassus to be made dictator in 
415; and the other cases, which, if the rule be 
interpreted strictly of such men, as had actually 
been consuls, would be violations of it, might 
probably be explained in the same way, if we 
had Preetorian Fasti. In a number of passages 
it is distinctly stated, that the master of the 
knights was chosen by the dictator at pleasure. 
But this again must be the more recent prac- 
tice; at all events, his appointment in one in- 
stance is attributed to the senate no less clearly 
than that of the dictator; as at the origin of 
the office it is, at least in general terms, to 
electors : and the decree of the plebs, which, in 
542, raised Q. Fulvius Flaccus to the dictator- 
ship, enjoined him to appoint P. Licinius 
Crassus magister equitum. (Liv. 27,5.) What 
was the civil character of this officer, lies in total 
obscurity: that he was not merely the master of 
the horse, and the dictator’s lieutenant in the 
field, is certain. I conjecture that he was 
elected by the centuries of plebeian knights, as 
the magister populi was by the populus, the 6 
suffragia—and that he was their protector. 
The dictator may have presided at the election, 
so as to let the 12 centuries vote on the person, 
whom he proposed: this would afterwards fall 
into disuse, and he would name his brother ma- 
gistrate himself.” (Niebuhrs Rom. Hist. 1, 495.) 
The same writer, in commenting on the Secular 
cycle, has the following remarks relative to the 
Roman custom of driving every year a nail into 
the right side of the temple of Jupiter, (1, 238.) 
After speaking of the profound science respect- 
ing the course of the year, which prevailed 
among the ancient Etrurians, he adds, that the 
practice of driving in the nail was done for 
the sake of guarding against the confusion 
threatened by the moveable commencement of 
the years in the Fasti.] 

{Dicrr, a mountain of the island of Crete, 
now called Sethia, and also Lasthi, next in 
height to Mt. Ida, and covered throughout a 
great part of the year with snow ; whence it is 
denominated by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptol. “ the 
White Mountain.’ (Strabo, 5. p. 338.—Athen. 
9. p. 376.) Itis commonly supposed to have 
obtained its name from Dictynna, a nymph of 
Crete, who is supposed first to have invented 
hunting-nets, (3zrvz,) and to have been called 
Dictynna on that account, having been be- 
fore named Britomartis. (Callim. H. in Dian. 
197.) Strabo, however, censures Callimachus 
for this false derivation of the name. Accord- 
ing to another account, she plunged into the 
sea, in order to avoid Minos, who pursued her, 
and was caught in a fisherman's net. This 
mountain was consecrated to Jupiter, and hence 
he was called Dicteus, as well as from a cave, 
which was there, and in which he had been 
concealed from Saturn. (Virg. G. 4, 149.) 
Crete was sometimes also styled by the poets 

‘Dictea arva, Firg, Zin. 3,171.) 
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Dicrynna, a nymph of Crete. [See Dicte.] 

[Dicrynn-xum, or DicramMNuM PROMONTO- 
RIUM, a promontory on the northern coast of 
the isle of Crete, towards the north-west. This 
promontory, answering to the Psacum Pro- 
montorinm of Ptol., forms the termination of 
a chain called Tityrus by Strabo, (10. p. 499.) 
On its summit was placed a celebrated temple 
of the nymph Britomartis or Dictynna. (Diod. 
S. 5, 76.—Mela, 2,7.) The site of the temple 
now bears the name of Magny. 

Dierys, I. a Cretan, who went with Idome- 
neus to the Trojan war. It is supposed that 
he wrote a history of this celebrated war, and 
that at his death he ordered it to be laid in his 
tomb, where it remained till a violent earth- 
quake, in the reign of Nero, opened the monu- 
ment, where he had been buried. This convulsion 
of the earth threw out his history of the Trojan 
war, which was found by some shepherds, and 
afterwards carried to Rome. This mysterious 
tradition is deservedly deemed fabulous. [The 
real author was one Praxis, or Eupraxidas, who 
lived in the time of Nero. The Greek original 
of Praxis is lost; we have remaining, however, 
the Latin version of Q. Septimius, whom some 
place under Diocletian or Constantine, and 
others in the age of Theodosius. Though this 
work does not merit the confidence, which its 
fabricator wished to produce, it is still not 
without interest for those, who pursue the study 
of antiquities, since it contains many things 
derived from books, which no longer exist. 
The best ed. is that of Masallus Venia, Mediol. 
Ato. 1477.] II. A king of the island of 
Seriphus, son of Magnes and Nays. He was 
made king of Seriphus by Perseus, who de- 
posed Polydectes, because he behaved with 
wantonness to Danae. See Polydectes.—<dp- 
pollod. 1,9. 2, 4. 

Dwr, Lex, de Sumptibus, by Didius, A. U. c. 
606, to restrain the expenses, which attended 
public festivals and entertainments, and limit 
the number of guests, which generally attended 
them, not only at Rome, but in all the pro- 
vinces of Italy. By it, not only those, who re- 
ceived guests in these festival meetings, but 
the guests themselves, were liable to be fined. 
It was an extension of the Oppian and Fan- 
nian laws. 

Dinwws, I. a governor of Spain, conquered 
by Sertorius. Plut. Sert. II. A man, who 
brought Cæsar the head of Pompey’s eldest 
son. Plut. III. A governor of Britain, 
under Claudius. IV. Julianus, a rich Ro- 
man, who, after the murder of Pertinax, bought 
the empire which the Prætorians had exposed 
to sale, a.p. 192. His great luxury and ex- 
travagance rendered him odious ; and when he 
refused to pay the money, which he had pro- 
mised for the imperial purple, the soldiers re- 
volted against him, and put him to death, after a 
short reign. Severus was madeemperor afterhim. 

Drpo, called also Ælissa, a daughter of Be- 
lus, king of Tyre, who married Sichæus, or Si- 
charbas, her uncle, who was priest of Hercules. 
Pygmalio, who succeeded to the throne of 
Tyre after Belus, murdered Sichæus, to get 
possession of the immense riches, which he pos- 
sessed; and Dido, disconsolate for the loss of 
a husband, whom she tenderly loved, and by 
whom she was equally ge set sail in 
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quest of a settlement with a/number of Tyrians, 
to whom the cruelty of the tyrant became 
odious. According to some accounts she threw 
into the sea the riches of her husband, which 
Pygmalio so greatly desired; and by that arti- 
fice compelled the ships to fly with her, which 
had come by order of the tyrant to obtain the 
riches of Sicheus. During her yoyage, Dido 
visited the coast of Cyprus, where she carried 
away 50 women, who prostituted themselves on 
the sea-shore, and gave them as wives to her 
Tyrian followers. A storm drove her fleet on 
the African coast, and she bought of the inha- 
bitants as much land as could be covered by a 
bull’s hide, cut into thongs. On this piece of 
land she built a citadel, called Byrsa. [A dif- 
ferent account from the common one, as to the 
origin of the name Byrsa, is given under that 
term.] The increase of population, and the 
rising commerce among her subjects, soon 
obliged her to enlarge her city, and the bounda- 
ries of her dominions. Her beauty, as well as 
the fame of her enterprise, gained her many 
admirers: and her subjects wished to compel 
her to marry Iarbas, king of Mauritania, who 
threatened them with a dreadful war. Dido 
begged 3 months to give her decisive answer ; 
and during that time she erected a funeral pile, 
as if wishing, by a solemn sacrifice, to appease 
the manes of Sichzeus, to which she had promised 
eternal fidelity. When all was prepared, she 
stabbed herself on the pile in the presence of 
her people. According to Virgil and Ovid, the 
death of Dido was caused by the sudden depar- 
ture of Aineas, of whom she was deeply ena- 
moured, and whom she could not obtain as a 
husband. This poetical fiction represents Æneas 
as living in the age of Dido, and introduces an 
anachronism of near 300 years. Dido left 
Pheenicia 247 years after the Trojan war, or 
the age of Aineas, that is, about 953 years B. c. 
This chronological error proceeds not from the 
ignorance of the poets, but itis supported by 
the authority of Horace :—Aut famam sequere, 
aut sibi convenientia finge. [The whole ques- 
tion relative to Dido is discussed by Heyne in 
the Ist Exc. to the 4th Ain. He divides the 
earlier history of Carthage into 3 epochs; the 
Ist commences 50 years before the taking of 
Troy; the 2d,173 years after the former; and 
the 3d, 190 years still later, At the commence- 
ment of this 3d epoch he makes Dido to have 
flourished, and to have improved, not however 
to have founded, the city, which in fact existed 
long before——On the episode of Dido, as in- 
troduced by Virgil into his Æneid, Dunlop 
(Bist. of Rom. Lit. 3, 167.) has the following 
remarks :—“ Our poet has just so far availed 
himself of ancient traditions, as to give pro- 
bability to his narration, and to support it by 
the prisca fides facto. He wrote, however, at 
such a distance of time from the events, which 
formed the groundwork of his poem, and the 
events themselves were so obscure, that he could 
depart from history without violating proba- 
bility. Thus, it appears from chronology that 
Dido lived many hundred years after the Trojan 
War; but the point was one of obscure anti- 
quity, known perhaps to few readers, and not 
very precisely ascertained, Hence, so far was 
the violence offered to chronology from revolting 
his ii pe Oyid, who was so knows 
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ing in ancient histories and fables, ‘wrote an 
—According to the common account, Dido re- 
ceived this name instead of her previous name 
Elissa, when she stabbed herself in presence of 
her people; and they, who advocate this ex- 
planation, make the name Dido signify “ valiant 
woman.” Gesenius, however, gives the term 
“ beloved” as the meaning of Dido, and makes 
Elissa equivalent to “ the exulting one.” 
Gesch. Hebr. Spr. 229.) 

Dinymao, an excellent artist, famous for 
making suits of armour. Virg. din. 5, 359. 

Div¥uus, I. a freedman of Tiberius, &c. 
Tac. Ann. 6, 24. [II. A Scholiast on Ho- 
mer, surnamed Xwrxévregos, or brazen entrails, 
from the number of his productions. He is said 
to have composed nearly 4,000 volumes, none of 
which have come down to us. Seneca speaks 
of the subjects, which Didymus discussed as 
trifling in themselves, or, as he says, subjects 
which are forgotten, or which ought to be for- 
gotten, if they were known. He flourished 
B.C, 40. The editions of his commentaries 
are 2 vols. 8vo. Venet. ap. Ald. 1528, and 
Paris, 8vo. 1530. III. A mountain of Phry- 
gia: see Dindymus. | 

Disnicrs, a Spartan, who, on hearing before 
the battle of Thermopyle, that the Persians 
were so numerous, that their arrows would 
darken the light of the sun, observed, that it 
would be a great convenience; for then they 
would fight in the shade. Herod. 7, 226. 

Diesriver, a surname of Jupiter, as being 
the father of light. 

DicentYa, a small river, which watered Ho- 
race’s farm, in the country of the Sabines. [It 
discharges itself into the Anio, and is now 
called Licenza.) Horat. Ep. 1, 18, 104. 

Du, the divinities of the ancient inhabitants 
of the earth, were very numerous. Every object, ` 
which caused terror, inspired gratitude, or be- 
stowed affluence, received the tribute of vene- 
ration. Man saw a superior agent in the stars, 
elements, or trees, and supposed that the wa- 
ters, which communicated fertihty to his fields, 
and possessions, were under the influence and 
direction of some invisible power, inclined to 
favor and benefit mankind. Thus arose a 
train of divinities, which imagination arrayed 
in different forms, and armed with different 
powers. They were endowed with understand- 
ing, and were actuated by the same passions, 
which daily afflict the human race, and those 
children of superstition were appeased or pro- 
voked as the imperfect being, which gave them 
birth. Their wrath was mitigated by sacrifices 
and incense, and sometimes human victims bled 
to expiate a crime, which superstition alone sup- 
posed to exist. The sun, from his powerful 
influence and animating nature, first attracted 
the notice, and claimed the adoration, of the 
uncivilised inhabitants of the earth. The moon 
also was honored with sacrifices, and addressed 
in prayers; and after immortality had been li- 
berally bestowed on all the heavenly bodies, 
mankind classed among their deities the brute 
creation, and the cat and sow shared equally 
with Jupiter himself, the father of gods and 
men, the devout veneration of their votaries, 
This immense number of deities has been divided 
into different classes, according to the will and 
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pleasure of the mythologists, The Romans, 
generally speaking, reckoned 2 classes of the 
gods, the dii majorum gentium, or dit consulentes, 
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. and the diù minorum gentium, The former were 


12 in number, 6 males and 6 females: (see 
Consentes.) In the class of the latter were 
ranked all the gods, worshipped in different 
parts of the earth. Besides these, there were 
some called dw selecti, sometimes classed with 
the 12 greater gods ; these were Janus, Saturn, 
the Genius, the Moon, Pluto, and Bacchus. 
There were also some called demi-gods, that is, 
who deserved immortality by the greatness of 
their exploits, and for their uncommon services 
to mankind. Among these were Priapus, Ver- 
tumnus, Hercules, and those, whose parents 
were some of the immortal gods. Besides these, 
all the passions, and moral virtues, were reck- 
oned as powerful deities, and temples were raised 
to a goddess of Concord, Peace, &c. According 
to the authority of Hesiod, there were no less 
than 30,000 gods, which inhabited the earth, 
and were guardians of men, all subservient to 
the power of Jupiter. To these, succeeding ages 
have added an almost equal number ; and in- 
deed they were so numerous, and their func- 
tions so various, that we find temples erected, 
and sacrifices offered to unknown gods. It is 
observable that all the gods of the ancients have 
lived on earth as mere mortals; and even 
Jupiter, who was the ruler of heaven, is repre- 
sented by the mythologists as a helpless child ; 
and we are acquainted with all the particulars, 
which attended the birth and education of 
Juno. In process of time, not only good and 
virtuous men, who had been the patrons of 
learning, and supporters of liberty, but also 
thieves and pirates, were admitted among the 
gods; andthe Roman senate courteously granted 
immortality to the most cruel and abandoned of 
their emperors. $ 

Dmassus, an island near Rhodes. 
5, 31. 

Dinarcuus, I. a Greek orator, son of Sos- 
tratus, and disciple to Theophrastus, at Athens. 
He acquired much money by his compositions, 
and suffered himself to be bribed by the enemies 
of the Athenians, 307 B.c. Of64 of his Ora- 
tions, only 3 remain. Cic. de Orat. 2, 53. 
II. A Corinthian ambassador, put to death by 
Polypercho. Plut. Phoc. Ill. A native of 
Delos, who collected some fables in Crete, &c. 
Dionys. H. 

DinpYmus, or a, orum, {a mountain of Ga- 
latia in Asia Minor, placed by Ptol. south-east 
of Pessinus, while Strabo says that the city lay 
on it. The latter writer names it Dindymus, 
which is generally followed by subsequent geo- 
graphers. Mannert, however, (6, 3, 63.) con- 
siders the true name to have been Didymus, 
from d/duz0s, (twin,) and supposes this appella- 
tion to have been given to it from its double 
summit. One of these summits had the name 
of Agdistis; and on this, according to Paus., 
Atys was buried. Mannert makes Dindymus 
to have been at the northern extremity of a 
chain of mountains known by the name of 
Olympus, not. to be confounded, however, with 
the mountain named Olympus near Pzusa in 
Bithynia, or with another Olympus in Galatia, 
on which the Tolistoboii collected their forces 
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march of the Roman army,“ as -described by 
Livy, shews that the last-mentioned mountain 
lay about 10 geographical miles north-west of 


Ancyra. The goddess Cybele was worshipped 


at Pessinus, and on Mt. Dindymus, and hence 
was called Dindymene.] 

Dınïa [a town of Gallia Narbonensis, and 
the capital of the Bodiontici, Its name is said 
to be of Celtic origin, being derived from din, 
water, and ia, hot, so called from the thermal 
waters at the distance of a quarter of a league 
from it. It is now Digne.—Mannert, 2, 106.] 

Drvocusres, an architect, employed on the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, after it had been 
burnt by Erostratus. 

Drvnocrares, an architect of Macedonia. [He 
proposed to Alexander to cut Mt. Athos into the 
form of a man having in his left hand the walls 
of a great city, and all the rivers of the moun- 
tain flowing through his right hand into the 
sea; or, according to another account, holding 
a spacious basin in the right, to receive all the 
waters, which flowed from the mountain. (See 
Athos.) Alexander declined the offer, but took 
him to Egypt, and employed him in beautifying 
Alexandria. He was also employed by the 
Ephesians to superintend the rebuilding of the 
temple of Diana.] He began to build a temple 
in honor of Arsinoe, by order of Ptol. Phila- 
delphus, in which he intended to suspend a 
statue of the queen, by means of loadstones. 
His death, and that of his royal patron, pre- 
vented the execution of a work, which would 
have been the admiration of every age. Päin. 
7, 37.— Marcell, 22, 40.— Plut. Alex. II. A 
Messenian, who behaved with great effeminacy 
and wantonness. He defeated Philopemen, 
and put him to death, B.c. 183. Plut. Flam. 

Dinosrritves, [a famous mathematician of 
the Platonic school, the brother of Menechmus 
and disciple of Plato. Pursuing the steps of 
his brother, who amplified the theory of the 
conic sections, Dinostrates is said to have made 
many mathematical discoveries; but he is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the inventor of the 
quadratrix. Montucla, however, observes, that 
there is some reason for ascribing the original 
invention of this curve to Hippias of Elea, an 
ingenious philosopher and geometer contempo- 
rary with Socrates. ] 

Dio, [I. an illustrious inhabitant of Syracuse, 
who, deriving an ample inheritance from his 
father Hipparimus, became a disciple of Plato, 
invited to the court of Syracuse by the elder 
Dionysius. In consequence of the instructions 
of his master, he escaped being infected with 
the licentiousness of the capital, and attaching 
himself to the cause of liberty, took part with 
his preceptor in the persecutions, which he un- 
derwent trom the tyrant. He was nearly con- 
nected with Dionysius by having married his 
daughter, and by his sister being one of his 
wives; and he was also much esteemed by him, 
so as to be employed on several embassies, At 
the accession of the younger Dionysius, Plato 
was again, at Dio’s request, invited to Syracuse. 
In order, however, to counteract his influence, 
the courtiers obtained the recall of Philistus, a 
man notorious for his adherence to arbitrary 
principles. This faction determined to supplant 
Dio, and ayailed themselves of a real or sup- 
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treason. Dio, precluded from defence, was 
transported to Italy, and from thence proceeded 
to Greece, where he was received with great 
honor. Dionysius became jealous of his popu- 
larity in Greece, especially at Athens, stopped 
his remittances, confiscated his estates, and 
compelled his wife, who had been left at Syra- 
cuse as a hostage, to marry another person. 
Dio, incensed at this treatment, determined to 
expel the tyrant. Plato resisted his intentions ; 
but encouraged by other friends, he assembled a 
body of troops, and with a small force sailed to 
Sicily, took advantage of the absence of Diony- 
sius in Italy, and freed the people from his con- 
trol. Dionysius returned, but after some con- 
flicts was compelled to escape to Italy. The 
austere and philosophic manners of Dio, how- 
ever, soon lost him the favor of his fickle 
countrymen, and he was supplanted by Hera- 
clides, a Syracusan exile, and obliged to make 
his retreat to Leontium. He afterwards re- 
gained the ascendancy, and in a rash moment 
caused Heraclides to be assassinated. This 
robbed him ever after of his peace of mind. An 
Athenian, an intimate friend, formed a conspi- 
racy against his life, and Dio was assassinated in 
the 55th year of his age, B.c. 354. His death 
was universally lamented by the Syracusans, 
and a monument was raised to his memory. 
Diod. S.16.—C. Nep. in Vita: II. Cassius 
Cocceianns, son of Cassius Apronianus, a Ro- 
man senator, was born a.p. 155, in Bithynia. 
His true name was Cassius, but he assumed 
the 2 other names, as being descended on the 
mother’s side from Dio Chrysostom. He passed 
the greater part of his life in public employments. 
He was a senator under Commodus; governor 
of Smyrna afterthe death of Septimius Severus ; 
for he had displeased this monarch, and held 
no office, consequently, during the life of the 
latter; and afterwards consul, as also proconsul 
in Africa and Pannonia. Alex. Severus enter- 
tained the highest esteem for him, and ap- 
pointed him his colleague in the consulship, 
though the pretorian guards, irritated against 
him on account of his severity, had demanded 
his life. When advanced in years, he returned 
to his native country. Dio published a Roman 
history in 80 books, the fruit of his researches 
and labors for the space of 22 years. It em- 
braced a period of 983 years, extending from 
the foundation of Rome 10 a.D. 229. Down to 
the time of Jul. Cæsar, he only gives a sum- 
mary of events; after this he enters somewhat 
more into details; and from the time of Com- 
modus he is very circumstantial in relating 
what passed under his own eyes. We have 
fragments remaining of the first 35 books, and 
a part of the 36th, which commences with the 
expedition of Lucullus against Mithridates. 
The succeeding books, as far as the 54th in- 
clusive, are almost entire; the 55th has man 

lacunæ. We have, then, from the 56th to the 
60th. From the 61st there are only fragments 
remaining to the end of the history. There is, 
however, an extract, or rather an abridgment, 
of Dio’s work, extending from the 35th book to 
the end, and which was made by order of the 
emperor Michael Ducas: the abbreviator was 
a monk of the llth cent., named Joannes 
Xiphilinus. The fragments of Dio are of 3 
kinds, 1. ers Valesiana, such as were 
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dispersed throughout various writers, scholiasts, 
grammarians, lexicographers, &c. and were col- 
lected by Henri de Valois. 2. Fragmenta 
Peiresciana, comprising large extracts, found ` 
in the section entitled ‘“* Of Virtues and Vices,” 
in the great collection or portative library com- 
piled {by order of Constantine 6, Porphyroge- 
nitus. The MS. of this belonged to Peiresc. 
3. The fragments of the first 34 books, pre- 
served in the 2d section of the same work of 
Constantine’s, entitled, “ Of Embassies.” These 
are known under the name of Fragmenta Ursi- — 
niani, because the MS. containing them, was - 
found in Sicily by Fulvio Orsini.—Dio has 
taken Polybius for his model; but the imitator 
is neither comparable with his original in the 
arrangement and distribution of materials, nor in 
soundness of views, and just and accurate rea- 
soning. Dio often is deficient in impartiality : 
his style, too, is unequal ; and he sometimes 
betrays a want of critical acumen. Still, how- 
ever, his work is valuable, as filling many la- 
cunæ in Roman history. He is our only guide 
for the events of his time. He shews great 
prejudice against the philosophers ; and in par- 
ticular treats Cic. with a severity, which borders 
on injustice—The best ed. is, Fabricius, com- 
pleted by Reimar, Hamb. 2 vol. fol.1751. Not- 
withstanding, however, the labors of these 
editors, a new critical edition is much wanted, 
both from the scarcity of the edition just men- 
tioned, and the fact that the MSS. have not 
been collated with sufficient care. Schdll, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 4.180. | 

Dioci ka, I, festivals in the spring at Me- 
gara, in honor of Diocles, who died in the de- 
fence of a certain youth, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached. There was a contention on his 
tomb, and the youth, who gave the sweetest 
kiss, was publicly rewarded with a garland. 
Theoc. 12, 27. has described them. Il. [A 
town of Illyricum, in Dalmatia, the native place 
of Diocletian. This town is now ruined. It 
was not far from Narona, now Narenza.] 

Diocrurranoporis, [a city of Macedonia, 
called so in honor of Diocletian, and supposed 
by Mannert, (7, 479.) to have been identical 
with Pella. | 

QrocreriAnus, Carus Varerwws Joyrvs, a 
celebrated Roman emperor, born of an obscure 
family in Dalmatia, [at the town of Dioclea, or 
Doclea, from which town he derived his first 
name, which was probably Docles, afterwards 
lengthened to the more harmonious Gr. form 
of Diocles, and at length, after his accession to 
the empire, to the Roman form of Diocletianus, 
or Dioclesianus. He likewise, on this occasion, 
assnmed the patrician name of Valerius.]| He 
was first a common soldier, and by merit and 
success he gradually rose to the office of a ge- 
neral, and at the death of Numerian he was 
invested with the imperial purple. [At the 
commencement of his cateer, and whilst he oc- 
cupied some inferior post, itis said that a Druid 
woman, in whose house he lodged, upbraided 
him with covetousness, to whom he jocosely 
replied, “ I shall be more generous, when I am 
emperor.” “ You are joking,” replied the 
Druidess; “ but I tell you in good earnest, 
that you will attain the empire, after you have 
killed a boar?’ This circumstance is said to 
have occurred in the city of Tongres, and pre- 
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sent bishopric of Liege.] In his high station, 
he rewarded the virtues and fidelity of Maxi- 
mian, who had shared with him all the subor- 
dinate offices in the army, by making him his 
colleague on the throne. He created 2 subor- 
dinate emperors, Constantius and Galerius, 
whom he called Cesars, whilst he claimed for 
himself and his colleague the superior title of 
Augustus. Diocletian has been celebrated for 
his military virtues ; and though he was natu- 
rally unpolished by education and study, yet he 


-was the friend and patron of learning and true 
genius. He was bold and resolute, active and 
diligent, and, well acquainted with the arts, 


which endear a sovereign to his people, and 
make him respectable even in the eyes of his 
enemies. His cruelty, however, against the 
followers of Christianity has been deservedly 
branded with the appellation of unbounded 
tyranny, and insolent wantonness. After he 
had reigned 21 years in the greatest prosperity, 
he publicly abdicated the crown at N icomedia, 
on the Ist of May, a.D. 304, and retired to a 
private station at Salona. Maximian, his col- 
league, followed his example, but not from vo- 
luntary choice ; and when he some time after 
endeavoured to rouse the ambition of Diocletian, 
and persuade him to reassume the imperial 
purple, he received for answer, that Diocletian 
took now more delight in cultivating his little 
garden, than he formerly enjoyed in a palace, 
when his power was extended over all the earth. 
He lived 9 years after his abdication in the 
greatest security and enjoyment at Salona, and 
died in the 68th year of his age. Diocletian is 
the first sovereign, who voluntarily resigned his 
power: a philosophical resolution, which, in a 
later age, was imitated by the emperor Charles 
Vth of Germany. [All history reproaches him, 
notwithstanding the philosophical indifference, 
which caused him to resign the Roman diadem, 
with pride, ostentation, and arrogance. Aur. 
Victor observes, that no connexion with him 
justified confidence, and that those, whom he 
called his friends, could not depend on any sin- 
cere affection on his part. He was greatly 
addicted to building. His baths at Rome were 
a vast collection of buildings, containing, be- 
sides baths, places for exercise, others for study, 
porticoes, halls, libraries, &c. The city of Ni- 
comedia, in particular, felt his bounty, and he 
vainly endeavoured to make it equal to Rome. ] 

Diovoruvs, [I. an historian, surnamed Sicu- 
lus, because born at Agyrium in Sicily, and the 
contemporary of Jul. Cæsar and Augustus. In 
early life he travelled into Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, and on his return established himself 
at Rome, where he published a general history 
in 40 books, under the title of BiEasbjun ‘Irro- 
puxn, Historical Library. To this labor he con- 
secrated 30 years of his life. The history com- 
prehended a period of about 11,00 years, em- 
bracing all the events, which had happened in 


. the world, from the earliest times down to 60 


B.C. We have only a small part remaining of 
this vast compilation, namely, the first 5 books, 
then from the 11th to the 20th, both inclusive, 
and finally fragments of the other books from 
the 6th to the 10th inclusive, and also of the 
last 20, These rescued portions we owe to 
Eusebius, John Malela, Syncellus, and other 


writers of the lower empire, who have cited | 
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them in the course of their works ; but, above 
all, to the authors of the “ Extracts respecting 
Embassies,” and of the “ Extracts respecting 
Virtues and Vices.” We are indebted also for 
a part of them to the patriarch Photius, who 
has inserted in his Myriobib/on extracts from 
several of the books, from the 31st to the 33d,- 
and from the 36th to the 38th and 40th. (See 
the dissertation of Heyne, “ De Fontibus Hist. 
Diodori,” prefixed to the Bipont ed.) A great 
advantage possessed by Diod. over most of the 
ancient historians is his indicating the order of 
time: though it most be acknowledged, at the 
same time, that his chronology offers occasional 
difficulties, and often needs reducing. Diod., 
who wrote at Rome, and at a period when the 
dominion of this city extended over the greatest 
part of the civilised world, arranges his narra- 
tive in accordance with the Roman calendar 
and consular fasti: he frequently adds the 
names of the Athenian archons, who were con- 
temporaneous. Now, at the time when he 
wrote, the consuls entered on their office on 
Jan. 1, whereas, after the adoption of the cycle 
of Meto, w.c. 402, the Athenian archons com- 
menced their terms about the middle of the year. 
Diod., however, limits himself to the mention 
of those archons, who entered on their duties 
in the course of the consular year, which forms 
the basis of his chronology: thus the events, 
which took place during the first 6 months of a 
year, ought to be referred to the archon ` men- 
tioned by him in the preceding year. Nor is 
this all: the duration of the consulship was that 
of the Roman year, which, from a very early 
period, was made to consist of 365 days; while 
the duration of the archonship remained for a 
long time subject to theirregularity of the Athe- 
nian calendar and years, the, latter being some- 
times 354 days, at other times 384, ‘Thus, to 
cite only a single instance, Diod. places the 
death of Alex. the Great in the 4th year of the 
113th Olymp. a period with which the names 
of the consuls also indicated by him fully agree ; 
whereas by the name of the archon he makes it 
to be the following year, the Ist of the 114th 
Olymp. (Diod. S. 17.—113.—Annales der La- 
gides, par M. Champollion Figeac, 1,264. We 
must carefully attend to this point in remodel. 
ling the chronology of Diod. ; especially as his 
compilation is in other respects so extremely 
usefnl. The following opinion is passed on the 
merits of this writer, by Sainte-Croix. (Exam. 
des Hist. L Alex.-le-Grand, 2d ed. p. 67.) “His 
style is easy, clear, and without affectation. He 
only becomes figurative and metaphorical in 
those places, where he treats of the gods, because 
he there copies the poets and mythological 
writers. He is neither on the search for Atti- 
cisms, nor for antiquated forms of expressions ; 
he adopts the moderate kind of style, which 
comports so well with the dignity of history. 
But, sometimes careless and diffuse, he wants 
connexion and order ; his narrative is often em- 
barrassed ; he is unacquainted with the art of 
setting forth the facts, which he details, in a Ju- 
minous point of view; and of making one event 
spring from another. A cold and somewhat 
monotonous narrator, he seems to disdain the 
resources of eloquence, and condemns the abuse, 
which was made, in his time, of harangues. His 
judgment is sound; he Pe ae blames with 
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impartiality. His reflexions are common with- 
out being trivial; he shews himself in them to 
be a man of sense and probity.” The best ed. 
of Diod. is, Wesseling, Amst. 2 vols. fol. 1746 ; 
reprinted at the Bipont press in 11 vols. 8vo. 
1793, with dissertations by Heyne, and notes 
and disputations by Eyting.——II. A native of 
Caria, and disciple of the Megaric school. He 
was a great adept in that species of verbal com- 
bat, which prevailed among the philosophers of 
his sect. It is said that a question was proposed 
to him in the presence of Ptol. Soter, by Stilpo, 
one of his fraternity, which he required t2me to 
answer, and on this account he was ridiculed by 
Ptol., and denominated Chronus, (xedvas-) Mor- 
tified at this defeat, he wrote a book on the ques- 
tion, but nevertheless died of vexation. He is 
the reputed author of the famous sophism 
against motion. “ If any body be moved, it is 
moyed either in the place where it is, or in a 
place where itis not; for nothing can act or 
suffer where it is not, and therefore there is 
no such thing as motion.” Diod. was suitably 
yewarded for this brilliant discovery: having 
dislocated his shoulder, the surgeon, who was 
sent for, kept him for some time in torture, 
while he proved, from the philosopher’s own 
mode of reasoning, that the bone could not have 
moved out of its place. ILI. A peripatetic 
philosopher, with whom the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the peripatetic school terminated. 
IV. A bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia. A few frag- 
ments of his writings remain in the Catena 
Patrum Gr. He was ordained a.v. 378, and 
died a.n. 394.] V. A disciple of Euclid, in 
the age of Plato, Diog. in Vita. VI. A 
Stoic philosopher, preceptor to Cic. He lived 
and died in the house of his pupil, whom he 
instructed in the various branches of Greek li- 
terature. Cic. Brut. 

Diocines, I. a celebrated Cynic philosopher 
of Sinope. His father, who was a banker, was 
convicted of debasing the public coin, and was 
obliged to leave the country. This circumstance 
gave to the son an opportunity of visiting 
Athens, where he became the disciple of Anti- 
sthenes, who was at the head of the Cynics. 
Antisthenes at first refused to admit him into 
his house, and even struck him with a stick. 
Diogenes calmly bore the rebuke, and said, 
Strike me, Antisthenes, but never shall you find 
a stick sufficiently hard to remove me from your 
presence, whilst there is anything to be learned, 
any information to be gained from your conver- 
sation and acquaintance. Such firmness re- 
commended him to Antisthenes, and he became 
his most devoted pupil. [Diogenes perfectly 
adopted the principles and character of his mas- 
ter. Renouncing every other object of ambition, 
he determined to distinguish himself by his con- 
tempt of riches and honors, and by his indigna- 
tion against luxury. He wore a coarse cloak ; 
carried a wallet and staff; made the porticoes 
and other public places his habitation; and de- 
pended on casual contributions for his daily 
bread. A friend, whom he had desired to pro- 
cure him a cell, not executing his order so soon 
as was expected, he took up his abode in a tub 
or large vessel, in the Metroum. It is probable, 
however, that this was only a temporary ex- 
pression of indignation and contempt, and that 


he did not make a tub the settled place of his | given rise to the whole story, The philosophe 
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tesidence, ‘This famous tub is indeed celebrated ` 
by Juvenal; ridiculed by Lucian, and men- 
tioned by Seneca, But no notice 1s taken of so 
singular a circumstance by other ancient writers, 
who haye mentioned this philosopher ; not even 


by Epictetus, who discourses at large concerning 
Diogenes, and relates many particulars respect- 


ing his manner of life. lt may therefore be 
questioned whether this whole story is not to be 
ranked among the numerous tales, which have 
been inyented to expose the sect of the Cynics — 
to ridicule. (C. 4. Heumanni Poecile, T.\. 
L. 4. de Doliari Habitatione Diogenis Cymei, 
Hale 1725. 12mo. pp. 584—625.) It cannot 
be doubted, however, that Diogenes practised 
the most hardy self-control, and most rigid ab- 
stinence; exposing himself to the utmost ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and living on the sim- 
plest diet, casually supplied by the hand of 
charity. In his old age, sailing to Aigina, 
he was taken by pirates, and carried to Crete, 
where he was exposed to sale in the public mar- 
ket. When the auctioneer asked him what he 
could do, he said, Z can govern men ; therefore 
sell me to one, who wants a master. Xeniades, 
a wealthy Corinthian, happening at that instant 
to pass by, was struck with the singularity of 
his reply, and purchased him, On their arrival 
at Corinth, Xeniades gave him his freedom, and 
at length committed to him the education of his 
children, and direction of his domestic concerns. 
Diogenes executed this trust with so much judg- 
ment and fidelity, that Xeniades used to say 
that the gods had sent a good genius to his 
house. During his residence at Corinth, the 
interview between him and Alexander is said to 
haye taken place. Plut. relates that Alex., 
when at Corinth, receiving the congratulations 
of all ranks on being appointed to command 
the army of the Greeks against the Persians, 
missed Diogenes among the number, with whose 
character he was not unacquainted. Curious 
to see one, who had given so signal an instance 
of his haughty independence of spirit, Alex. 
went in search of him, and found him sitting 
in his tub, inthe sun. ‘* Iam Alex. the Great,” 
said the monarch; ‘¢ And Lam Diogenes the 
Cynic,” replied the philosopher. Alex. then 
reguested that he would inform him what ser- 
vice he could render him: “ Stand away between 
me and the sun,” said the Cynic. Alex. struck 
with the reply, said to his friends, who were 
ridiculing the whimsical singularity of the phi- 
losopher, ‘t If I were not Alex., I would wish to 
be Diogenes.” The story is too good to be omit- 
ted, but there are several circumstances, which 
in some degree diminish its credibility. It sup- 
poses Diogenes to have lived in his tub at Corinth, 
whereas it appears that he lived there in the 
house of Xeniades, and that if he ever dwelt in 
a tub, he left it behind him at Athens. Alex. 
moreover, was at this time scarcely 20 years 
old, and could not call himself Alex. the Great. 
for he did not receive this title, till his Persiar 
and Indian expedition, after which he never re 
turned to Greece; yet the whole transactior 
supposes him elated with the pride of conquest 
Diogenes, probably, was visited by Alex., wher 
the latter held the general assembly of th 
Greeks at Corinth, and was received by hin 
with rudeness and inciyility, which may hay 
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at this time would be about 70 years of age.] 
After a life spent in the greatest misery and in- 
_ digence, he died n.c. 324, in the 96th year of 
his age. He ordered his body to be carelessly 
thrown into a ditch, and some dust to be 
sprinkled over it, His orders were, however, 
disobeyed in this particular, and his friends 
honored his remains with a magnificent funeral 
at Corinth. The inhabitants of Sinope raised 
statues to his memory, and the marble figure of 
a dog was placed on a high column erected on 
his tomb. His biographer has transmitted to 
posterity a number of sayings, remarkable for 
their simplicity and moral tendency. The life 
of Diogenes, however, shrinks from the eye of 
a strict examination ; he boasted of his poverty, 
and was so arrogant, that, as many have ob- 
served, the virtues of Diogenes arose from pride 
and vanity, not from wisdom or sound philoso- 
phy. His morals were corrupted, and he gave 
way to the most vicious indulgences; and his 
unbounded wantonness has given occasion to 
some to observe, that the bottom of his tub 
would not bear too close an examination. [It 
is wholly.incredible that a man, who is univer- 
sally celebrated for his sobriety and contempt 
of pleasure, and who, for his vehement indigna- 
tion against vice, and his bold attempts to re- 
form the age, in which he lived, has been repre- 
sented by some of the most eminent philoso- 
phers as one endued with divine wisdom, should 
have been capable of committing the grossest 
indecencies. The tale which is related of him 
and the courtesan Lais, is wholly inconsistent 
with chronology; for Lais must have been 80 
years old, and Diogenes 70, when the circum- 
stance is related to have taken place. The 
truth is, we are chiefly indebted for these stories 
to Athen., a writer who seems to have ransacked 
every corner of antiquity, and of his own inven- 
tion too, for tales to the discredit of philosophy. ] 
Diog. in Vita—Plut. Apophth—Cic, N. D. 3, 
36, &c. II. A stoic of Babylo, disciple of 
Chrysippus. He went to Athens, and was sent 
as ambassador to Rome, with Carneades and 
Critolaus, 155 years before Christ. He died in 
the 88th year of his age, after a life of the most 
exemplary virtue. Cic. Off: III. A native 
of Apollonia, celebrated for his knowledge of 
philosophy and physic. He lived in the age of 
Anaxagoras. Diog.in Vita. [IV. Laertius, 
so called from his native city, Laertes in Cilicia. 
He wrote the Lives of the Philosophers in 10 
books, still extant. The period when he lived, 
is not exactly known, but supposed to have been 
. during the reigns of Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla. (Jonsius, de Scr. Hist. Phil. 3, 12, 5.) 
The title of his work is as follows: B:adcagos 
‘Torogic Tees Biwy, Aoyparoy zei -Arodbeyporay 
cov ty Pihoropiy Bidoxiwncivrwy, “ Philosophic 
History of the Lives and Apophthegms of Dis- 
tinguished Philosophers.” The author divides 
all the Gr. Philosophers into 2 classes; those 
of the Ionic, and those of the Italic school. He 
derives the Ist from Anaximander, the 2d from 
Pythagoras. After Socrates, he divides the 
Ionian philosophers into 3 branches: 1. Plato 
and the Academics, down to Clitomachus; 2. 
The Cynics down to Chrysippus: 3. Aristotle 
and Theophr. ‘The series of Italic philosophers 
consists, after Pythagoras, of the following: 
Telanges, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno of 
2G2 
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Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, and others down 
to Epicurus. The first 7 books are deyoted to 
the lonic philosophers ; the last 3 treat of the 
Italic school. The work is one of the most va- 
luable, which has come down to us, by reason 
of the numerous facts and notices with which , 
it supplies us, as well as the great number of 
passages cited in the course of it, from works 
that are now lost. The author was of no par- 
ticular sect, but leaned a little to the side of 
Epicurus. He is extremely impartial ; but cre- 
dulous, often inexact, and sometimes without 
critical acumen or judgment. The best editions 
are, Meibomius, Amst. 1692, 2 vols. 4to.— Hiib- 
ner, Laps. 1828, 2 vols. 8vo.] V. There was 
a philosopher of that name, who attended Alex- 
ander in his Asiatic expedition for the purpose 
of marking out and delineating his march, &c. 

DiomepE = insuLm, [see Diomedis Insule. ] 

Diomepss, son of Tydeus and Deiphyle, was 
king of Astolia, and one of the bravest of the 
Gr. chiefs in the Trojan War. He engaged 
Hector and Æneas, and by repeated deeds of 
valor obtained much military glory. He went 
with Ulysses to steal the Palladium from the 
temple of Minerva at Troy; and assisted in 
murdering Rhesus, king of Thrace, and carry- 
ing away his horses. At his return from the 
siege of Troy, he lost his way in the darkness 
of the night, and landed in Attica, where his 
companions plundered the country, and lost the 
Trojan Palladium. During his long absence, 
his wife Aigiale forgot her marriage-vows, and 
prostituted herself to Cometes, one of her ser- 
vants. This lasciviousness of the queen was 
attributed by some to the resentment of Venus, 
whom Diomedes had severely wounded in the 
arm in a battle before Troy. The infidelity of 
Aigiale was highly displeasing to Diomedes. 
He resolved to abandon his native country, 
which was the seat of his disgrace ; and the at- 
tempts of his wife to take away his life, accord. 
ing to some accounts, did not a little contribute 
to hasten his departure. [Heyne, ad Apollod. 
1, 8, 6. ad Hom. Il. 5, 412.] He came to that 
part of Italy, which has been called Magna 
Grecia, where he built a city, called Argyrippa, 
and married the daughter of Daunus, the king of 
the country. He died there in extreme old age, 
or, according to a certain tradition, perished by 
the hand of his father-in-law. His death was 
greatly lamented by his companions, who in the 
excess of their grief, were changed into birds 
resembling swans. These birds took flight into 
a neighbouring island in the Adriatic, [see 
Diomedezx Insul,] and became remarkable for 
the tameness, with which they approached the 
Greeks, and for the horror, with which they 
shunned all other nations. They are called the 
birds of Diomedes. Altars were raised to Dio- 
medes as to a god, one of which Strabo mentions 
at Timavus. Virg. Ain. 11, 243, &e.— Ovid, 
Met. 14, 10.—Apollod. 1, 8. 3, 7.—Hyyin. 97, 
112. 113.—Paus. 2, 30.— II. A king of 
Thrace, son of Mars and Cyrene, who fed his 
horses with human flesh. It was one of the 
labors of Hercules to destroy him; and accord- 
ingly the hero, attended with some of his friends, 
attacked the inhuman tyrant, and gave him to 
be devoured to his own horses, which he had 
fed so barbarously, Diod, S. 4.—Paus, 3, 18, 
Apollod, 2, 5, 
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Diomeprs Insut.m, [certain small islands op- 
posite the Sinus Urias, and at no great distance 
from the coast of Apulia. They are celebrated 
in mythology asthe scene of the metamorphosis 
of Diomede’s companions, who were changed 
into birds, and of the disappearance of that hero 
himself; hence they were known by the name 
of Diomedis Insule, or Insule Diomedee.— 
(Aristot. de Mirab—Lycophr. 599.— Ovid, Met. 
14.)—Ancient writers differ as to their number. 
Strabo, (6. p. 284.) recognises 2 ; whereof one 
was inhabited, the other deserted. This is also 
the account of Pliny, (3, 26. 10, 44.) who states 
that one was called Diomedea, and the other 
Teutria. Ptol. however, reckons 5, which is 
said to be the correct number, if we include in 
the group 3 barren rocks, which scarce deserve 
the name of islands. The island, to which Pliny 
gives the name of Diomedea, appears to have 
also borne the appellation of Tremitus, as we 
learn from Tacitus, (Ann. 4, 71.) who informs 
us it was the spot, to which Augustus removed 
his abandoned daughter Julia, and where she 
- terminated a life of infamy. Of these islands, 
the largest is now called Isola San Domino, the 
other S. Nicolo. Romanelli, 2, 296.—Cramer’s 
Ane. Italy, 2, 275.] 

Dionaa, a surname of Venus, supposed to be 
the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 

Dione, a nymph, daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. She was mother of Venus by Jupiter, 
according to Homer and others. Hesiod, how- 
ever, gives Venus a different origin. (See 
Venus.) Venus is herself sometimes called 
Dione. Firg. Ain. 3, 19.—1} 5, 381.—Stat. 
Sylv. 1, 1, 86. [Dione, according to Knight, is 
the female AIS, or ZEYS, and theretore associated 
with him in the most ancient temple of Greece 
at Dodona. (dng. into the Symb. Lang. &c. § 43. 
— Class. Journ. 23, 234.—Buttmann, Mytholo- 
gus, 1,7. and Constant, de la Rel, 2, 335.] 

Dionysia, festivals in honor of Bacchus 
among the Greeks, [sometimes called by the 
general name of ”Opyiz, which word, though 
sometimes applied to the mysteries of other 
gods, more peculiarly belongs to that of Bac- 
chus.] Their form and solemnity was first in- 
troduced into Greece from Egypt by a certain 
Melampus, and if weadmit that Bacchus is the 
same as Isis, the Dionysia of the Greeks are 
the same as the festivals celebrated by the 
Egyptians in honor of Isis. [The worship of 
Bacchus is rather of Indian origin: see Bac- 
chus.] They were observed at Athens with 
more splendor and ceremonious superstition than 
in any other part of Greece. The years were 
numbered by their celebration, the Archon as- 
sisted at the solemnity, and the priests, who 
officiated, were honored with the most dignified 
seats at the public games. At first they were 
celebrated with great simplicity, and the time 
was consecratedto mirth. It was then usual to 
bring a vessel of wine adorned with a vine- 
branch, after which followed a goat, basket of 
figs, and the ¢~0/. The worshippers imitated 
in their dress and actions the poetical fictions 
concerning Bacchus. They clothed themselves 
in fawns’ skins, fine linen, and mitres ; carried 
thyrsi, drums, pipes, and flutes, and crowned 
themselves with garlands of ivy, vine, fir, &c. 
Some imitated Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, by 
the uncouth manner of their dress, and their 
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fantastical motions. Some rode on asses, and 

others drove the goats to slaughter for the sa- 

crifice. In this manner both sexes joined in the 

solemnity, and ran about the hills and country, 

nodding their heads, dancing in ridiculous pos- 

tures, and filling the air with hideous shrieks 

and shouts, and crying aloud, Evoe Bacche! 

Db! Io! Evoe! Iacche! bacche! Evohe! 

With such solemnities were the festivals of 
Bacchus celebrated by the Greeks, particularly 

the Athenians. In one of these there followed 

a number of persons carrying sacred vessels, one | 
of which contained water. After these came a 

select number of noble virgins, carrying little 

baskets of gold filled with all sorts of fruits. 

This was the most mysterious part of the so- 

lemnity. Serpents were sometimes put in the 

baskets, and by their wreathing and crawling 

out, amused and astonished the beholders. Af- 
ter the virgins, followed a company of men car- 

rying poles, at the end of which were fastened 
Qaan. The heads of these men, who were called 
GurAoPopa, were crowned with ivy and violets, 
and their faces covered with other herbs. ‘They 
marched singing songs on the occasion of the 
festivals, called garam douare, Next to the 
Gurropogor, followed the i#ipurAos in women’s 
apparel, with white striped garments reaching 
to the ground; their heads were decked with 
garlands, and on their hands they wore gloves 
composed of flowers. Their gestures and ac- 
tions were like those of a drunken man. Be- 
sides these, there were a number of persons 
called r:zv0Pdeor, who carried the Aixyov, Or MU- 
sical van of Bacchus; without their attendance 
none of the festivals of Bacchus were celebrated 
with due solemnity, and on that account the 
god is often called Arviras. The festivals of 
Bacchus were almost innumerable. The names 
of the most celebrated were the Dionysia 
oxuiúregu, at Limne in Attica. The chief 
persons, who officiated, were 14 women, called 
yeeugad, venerable. They were appointed by 
one of the archons, and before their appoint- 
ment they solemnly took an oath, before the 
archon or his wife, that their body was free 
from all pollution. The greater Dionysia, 
sometimes called ?Agrixe, or Tà xar’” Arru, as 
befhg celebrated within the city, were the most 
famous. They were supposed to be the same 
asthe preceding, [and were celebrated in the 
month Elaphebolio.]|——The less Dionysia, 
sometimes called T xar’ ’ Aygoùs, because cele- 
brated in the country, or anvaia, from Anvos, a 
wine-press, were to all appearance a preparation 
for the greater festivals. They were celebrated 
in autumn——The Dionysia Beavgavia, Ob- 
served at Brauro in Attica, were a scene of lewd- 
ness, extravagance, and debauchery. The 
Dionysia Nuxr7ua were observed by the Athe- 
nians in honor of Bacchus Nyctelius. It was 
unlawful to reveal whatever was seen or done 
during the celebration——The Dionysia called 
apmopéryia, because human victims were ofiered 
to the god, or because the priests imitated the 
eating of raw flesh, were celebrated with much 
solemnity. ‘The priests put serpents in their 
hair, and by the wildness of their looks, and 
oddity of their actions, feigned insanity. 
The Dionysia ’Agzadixd% were yearly observed 
in Arcadia, and the children, who had been in- 
structed in the music of Philoxenus and Timo- 
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‘theus, were introduced in a theatre, where they 
celebrated the festivals of Bacchus by enter- 
taining the spectators with songs, dances, and 
different exhibitions. There were, besides 
these, others of inferior note. There was also 
one observed every 3 years, called Dionysia 
Teiernerxa, and it is said that Bacchus insti- 
tuted it himself, in commemoration of his In- 
dian expedition, in which he spent 3 years. 
There is also another, celebrated every 5th year, 
as mentioned by the Scholiast of Aristophanes. 
——All these festivals in honor of the god of 
wine, were celebrated by the Greeks with great 
licentiousness, and they contributed much to 
the corruption of morals among all ranks of 
people. They were also introduced into Etru- 
ria, and thence to Rome. Among the Romans, 
both sexes promiscuously joined in the celebra- 
tion during the darkness of night. The drunk- 
enness, debauchery, impure actions and indul- 
gences, which soon prevailed at the solemnity, 
called aloud for the interference of the senate, 
and the consuls Sp. Posthumius Albinus and Q. 
Martius Philippus made a strict examination 
concerning the propriety and superstitious forms 
of the Bacchanalia. The disorder and pollu- 
tion, which was practised with impunity by no 
less than 7,000 votaries of either sex, was be- 
held with horror and astonishment by the con- 
suls, and the Bacchanalia were for ever banished 
from Rome by a decree of the senate. They 
were again re-instituted there in length of time, 
but not with such licentionsness as before. 

[ DionysrXpes, I. two small islands lying off 
the north-eastern part of the island of Crete. | 
11. Festivals in honor of Bacchus. Paus. 
3, 13, 

Dionysias, [a town of Egypt, situate at the 
south-western extremity of the lake Maris ; now 
‘Beled-Kerun. | 

Dionysiorbu1s, [I. a town of Lower Meesia, 
in the vicinity of the Euxine Sea. Pliny says 
that it was also called Crunos, but Mela makes 
Crunos the port of Dionysiopolis. It is said to 
have had its name from a statue of Bacchus, 
which was carried by sea to this place. II, 
A city of India, supposed by Mannert, (5, 142.) 
to be the same with the modern Nagar, or 
Nughr, on the western bank of the river Cow. 
He does not consider it to have been the same 
with the ancient city of Nyssa, but makes the 
position of the latter more to the north. ] 

Dionysus Ist, or the Elder, [a celebrated 
tyrant of Syracuse, raised to that high rank 
from the station of a simple citizen. He was 
son-in-law to Hermocrates, who, having been 
banished by an adverse party, attempted to re- 
turn by force of arms, and was killed in the 
action. Dionysius was dangerously wounded, 
but he recovered, and was afterwards recalled. 
In time he procured himself to be nominated 
one of the generals, and under pretence of rais- 
ing a force sufficient to resist the Carthaginians, 
he obtained a decree for recalling all the exiles. 
He was soon called to take the chief command. 
His first act was to double the soldiers’ pay, 
and, pretending that his life was in danger, he 
was allowed a body-guard. These he made the 
instruments for accomplishing his ambitious 
views, and became tyrant of Syracuse in the 
25th year of his age, B.c. 404.] He vowed 
eternal enmity against Carthage, and expe- 
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‘rienced various success in his wars against that 


republic. He was ambitious of being thought 
a poet, and his brother Theodorus was com- 
missioned to go to Olympia, and repeat there 
some verses in his name, with other competitors, 
for the poetical prizes. His expectations were 
frustrated, and his poetry was received with 
groans and hisses. He was not, however, so 
unsuccessful at Athens, where a poetical prize 
was publicly adjudged to one of his composi- 
tions. This victory gave him more pleasure 
than all the victories, which he had ever ob- 
tained in the field of battle. His tyranny and 
cruelty at home rendered him odious in the eyes 
of his subjects, and he became so suspicious, 
that he never admitted his wife or children to 
his private apartments without a previous exa- 
mination of their garments. He never trusted 
his head to a barber, but always burnt his beard. 
[The cave, which he caused to be constructed, 
is well known; still exists, and is a large ca- 
vern cut horizontally in a rock, 72 feet high, 
27 broad, and 219 deep. The entrance resem- 
bles the shape of an ear, and the interior has 
somewhat the form of the letter S. On the top 
of the cave there is a groove, which runs from 
one end to the other, and has communication 
with a small room at the entrance, now inac- 
cessible by reason of the height and steepness 
of the rock. This is imagined to have been a 
guard-room, where the tyrant placed a senti- 
nel, who by hearing the least whisper of the 
prisoners within, made his report accordingly 
to his master. Some modern travellers deny 
the resemblance to the human ear, and deride 
the idea of such a design in its original forma- 
tion. Lord Sandwich supposes the cavern to 
be the remains of the Lautumie Syracusane, 
mentioned by Cic.; but most other travellers 
agree that the immense cavern, which has been 
converted into a subterranean garden, and be- 
longs to the convent of the Capuchins, was the 
Lautumie, to which Cic. alluded. The artists, 
who had been employed in making this cave, 
were all put to death by order of the tyrant, lest 
they should reveal to what purposes a work of 
such uncommon construction was to be appro- 
priated.] His impiety and sacrilege were as 
conspicuous as his suspicious credulity. He 
took a golden mantle from the statue of Jupiter, 
observing that the son of Saturn had too warm 
a covering for the summer, and too cold forthe 
winter, and he placed one of woolinstead. He 
also robbed Ausculapius of his golden beard, 
and plundered the temple of Proserpina.—[ In 
the year 366 s.c. a tragedy of his was acted, 
and gained the prize: the king was so elated, 
that he offered a solemn sacrifice, feasted all his 
subjects, and drank to such excess as to cause 
his death, which happened in the 38th year of 
his reign.] Authors, however, are divided 
about the manner of his death, and some are 
of opinion that he died a violent death. Some 
suppose that this tyrant invented the catapulta, 
an engine which proved of infinite service for 
discharging showers of darts and stones in the 
time of a siege. [ Dionysius, in the course of 
his reign, invited over to his court the philoso- 
pher Plato, at the instance of Dio, who thought 
that the conversation of the philosopher might 
prove of service to the tyrant. Plato’s discourse, 
however, only had the effect of irritating him, 
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and the philosopher was compelled to fly from 
the island. Before he departed, however, Dio- 
nysius, suspecting his design, made the captain 
of the vessel promise that he would either put 
Plato to death, or sell him on the passage. 
The latter was done, ani Plato was sold as a 
slave in the island of Hgina: see Plato.] Diod. 
S. 13; 14, &e.—Justin, 20, 1, &e—Xen. Hist. 
Gr—C. Nep. Timol., Plut. Dione. II. The 
2d of that name, surnamed the Younger, was 
son of Dionysius the lst, by Doris. [He sūc- 
ceeded his father as tyrant of Sicily, and in- 
vited Plato to revisit Sicily. The philosopher 
consented to come, being led, it is said, to this 
step by a promise on the part of Dionysius, 
that he would adopt his form of government. 
Little, however, resulted from this visit; Dio 
was in banishment, and Dionysius, on the 
commencement of a war, sent Plato back to his 
own country; not, however, without a promise 
that Dio should be restored on the return of 
peace. A 3d invitation to Sicily was given to 
Plato after this, the particulars of which the 
reader will find detailed in the biographical 
sketch given of that philosopher: (see Plato.) 
The treatment of Dionysius towards Dio even- 
tually cost him his kingdom, (see Dio,) and he 
was driven out of Sicily. He afterwards re- 
ascended the throne, s.c. 350; but, unin- 
structed by past misfortunes, and entering anew 
on the same course of lawless tyranny, he was 
driven out by Timoleo, and retired to Corinth, 
where he kept low company, and indulged in 
gross debauchery. Some writers assert that he 
was obliged for a maintenance to open a school 
at Corinth; but this is not mentioned by Plut., 
and not entitled to credit. Neither the time, 
nor the place of his death is known.] Diony- 
sius was as cruel as his father, but he did not, 
like him, possess the art of retaining his power. 
This was seen and remarked by the old 
man, who, when he saw his son attempting to 
debauch the wives of some of his subjects, 
asked him, with the greatest indignation, 
“ Whether he had ever heard of his having 
acted so brutal a part in his younger days?” 
“No,” answered the son, “because you were 
not the son of a king?’ “ Well, my son,” re- 
plied the old man, “never shalt thou be the 
father of a king.” Justin, 21, 1. 2, &e—Diod. 
S. 15, §e.c—Ælian, V. H. 9, 8.—Quintil. 8, 6: 
—C. Nep. in Dion.—Cic. Tusc. 5, 2——[III. 
Halicarnasséus, or Halicarnassensis, a native 
of Halicarnassus, who came to Rome at the 
close of the civil wars, a.v.c. 723, and sojourned 
in that capital for the space of 22 years, He 
employed this period in acquiring the Latin 
language, and in collecting materials for a 
great historical work on the early periods of 
the Roman state, which he published in 20 
books, under the title of ‘Paaixn ’ Apratoroyic, 
“The Ancient History of Rome.” It was car- 
ried down to the 3d year of the 128th Olymp., 
the period where Polybius commenced his ge- 
neral History. We have only, at the present 
day, the first 11 books, extending to a.v.c. 312, 
and some fragments of the remaining 9. The 
object of Dionys. H. was to inspire his country- 
men with dispositions favorable to the Romans, 
by shewing them that their conquerors were 
not, as Gr. jealousy had pretended, the de- 
scendants of a mere band of robbers and out- 
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casts, but that their origm was a noble one; 
and might be traced up to the Greeks them- 
selves. This work is of the greatest importance 
for the study of Roman antiquities. The au- 
thor enters into details respecting the constitu- 
tion, and internal affairs of the republic, on 
which topics we should have, without his aid, 
but very imperfect notions; for the Roman 
writers, regarding them as matters, with which 
their readers are familiar, preserve silence re- 
specting them. As a stranger, too, Dionysius 
sometimes sees things with different eyes from 
a Roman, which does not fail to impart an air 
of interest to his work. Dionysius is an exact, 
and, if the expression be allowed, pragmatic 
historian. He displays considerable acumen and 
discernment in the investigation of truth: still; 
however, he recounts the fables, with which the 
early history of Rome is so plentifully decked, as 
if they were really historical facts. His style, 
formed after that of his model Polybius, is not al- 
ways marked by classical purity : the harangues, 
too, inserted in his text, are too frequent and pro- 
lix. We learn from Photius (Cod. 84.—1, 65. 
Bekk.) that Dionysius made an abridgment of 
his own work in 5 books; and the patriarch 
praises the conciseness, which marks its execu- 
tion, though he confesses it sometimes is carried 
even to dryness. The Abbé Maio thought that 
he had discovered this abridgment in a very 
mutilated MS. of the Ambrosian library ; but, 
judging from the specimen published, (Dionys. 
Hal, A. R. Pars hactenus Desiderata, Mediol. 
4to. 1816.) it appears to have been made with 
so little discernment, as to give rise to strong 
doubts whether Dionysius was in reality the 
author. — Besides his historical writings, we 
have also the following rhetorical works re- 
maining. 1. Teg) Suvbécews "Ovowdray, “ OF the 
Arrangement of Words ;” a title which has 
also been rendered in Latin as follows, De 
Structura Orationis, or De Compositione Per- 
borum. This treatise is addressed to a certain 
Rufus Militius. 2. Téxvn “‘Parogizn, « Art Or 
Rhetoric,” in 12 chapters; addressed to a young 
man named Echecrates. This work has reached 
us in a very corrupt state. Many critics, indeed, 
refuse.to regard it as a production of Diony- 
sius : they consider it as a species of cento, 
made up of extracts from various ancient rhe- 
toricians. What gives countenance to these 
suspicions is the fact, that a passage occurs, in 
which mention is made of Nicostratus, a rhe- 
torician who lived under the Antonines. It 
must be allowed, however, on the other hand, 
that there were many writers of the name of 

icostratus, and that some other individual of 
this name might here have been meant. 3. Tay 
Iviu Xugunrness, or’ Aoxulay Keiois, “ Cha- 
racters of the Ancients,” or “Judgment on the 
Ancients.” In this work, we have judgments 
on the merits of the ancient writers, dictated 
by a sound spirit of criticism, though we cannot 
in all respects subscribe to them. The follow- 
ing authors pass under review : Homer, Hesiod, 
Antimachus, Panyasis, Pindar, Simonides, Ste- 
sichorus, Alceus, Alschylus, Sophocles, Rü- 
ripides; Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, Philistus, Xe- 
nopho, Theopompus, the Pythagorean writers, 
Plato, Xenopho (a 2d time,) Aristotle; Lysias, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Alschines, and Hy. 
perides, 4, Igi ray "Arrinay “Pariewy Tra- 
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pinuweioudt, ‘t Memoirs of the Athenian Ora- | 


tors.” This work was divided into 3 parts, 
which treated of the more ancient orators, the 
orators of a later ky and the other Attic wri- 


crates, and Isæus, has reached us entire. Of 
the 2d we have but a single section, entitled, 
Tiegh rns Mearings Anuworbevovs Azwornros, “ Of the 
Excellence of the Elocution of Demosthenes ;” 
and a fragment on Dinarchus. 5. “ Two Let- 
ters addressed to Ammeus :” in one the topic of 
inquiry has reference to the writings of De- 
mosthenes, and he proposes to shew that the 
orator did not form himself on the precepts of 
Aristotle ; in the other, which is entitled, Meg! 
Tay Ooveudioov "Wiwmdroy, “ Of the Peculiarities 
of Thucydides,” he establishes the character of 
Thucydides as an orator. 6. Meg rod Osvžvðí- 
dev Xupuxnrneos nak TUY ÀUTOY Tov Zoy yeuPeas 
"Wiazeéroy, * Of the Character of Thucydides, 
and of what distinguishes his Style”? This 
work is in the form of a Letter to Q. Ælius 
Tubero. It was written before the 2d Letter to 
Ammeius, and takes up the consideration of 
Thue. as an historian ; while, in the Letter to 
Ammeus, this writer is only regarded in an ora- 
torical point of view. This Epistle to Tubero 
contains some valuable particulars respecting 
the historians of Greece. 7. A Leiter to Cneius 
Pompeius, a freedman probably of Pompey the 
Great, in reply to a Letter, in which Dionysius 
had been reproached for his severity in what he 
had said of the style of Plato., The author 
enters into details respecting the defects of this 
philosopher’s style, as well as of that of the his- 
torians, who might be proposed as models.—The 
best ed. of the treatise on the Arrangement of 
Words, Schaefer, Lips. 1809, 8v0. The best 
ed. of the treatise on Rhetoric, Schott, Lips. 
1804, Svo., though carelessly printed. The 
Letters to Pompey and Tubero, and the 2d of 
those addressed to Ammæus, were published 
under the title of Dionysii Halicarnassensis His- 
toriographia, by Krieger, Halle, 1823, 8vo. The 
best editions of the entire works are, Hudson, 
Oxon: 1704, 2 vols. fol.; Reiske, Lips. 1774, 
6 vols. 8v0. Still a good edition is much wanted. 
Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 4, 98. 316.] Iv. A 
tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, in the age of 
Alex. the Great: After the death of the con- 
queror and of Perdiccas, he married Amestris, 
the niece of king Darius, and assumed the title 
of king. He was of such an uncommon cor- 
pulence, that he never exposed his person in 
public ; and when he gave audience to foreign 
ambassadors, he always placed himself in a 
chair, which was conveniently made to hide his 
face and person from the eyes of the spectators. 
When he was asleep; it was impossible to awake 
him without boring his flesh with pins. He 
died in the 55th year of his age. As his reign 
was remarkable for mildness and popularity, his 
death was severely lamented by his subjects. 
He left 2 sons and a daughter, and appomted 
his widow queen-regent. V. A native of 
Chalcis, who wrote a book entitled Kricss, The 
Origins of Cities. VI. A commander of the 
Ionian fleet against the Persians, who went to 
plunder Phoenicia. Herod. 6, 17. VII. A 
philosopher of Hetaclea, disciple to Zeno; 
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starved himself to death, s. c. 279, in the 818t 
year of his age. Diog. Z——J[VIII. A native 
of Charax, in Susiana. As this city also bore 
the name of Alexandria, he is sometimes called. 
Dionysius of Alexandria. There reigns some 
difference of opinion as to the period, when he 
flourished: it was probably about 30 s: c. > He 
was surnamed Perlegetes, from a geographical 
poem, which he published, entitled Meginyncis 
Oixovutvns, “ Description of the Habitable 
World.” It has little merit as a work of the 
imagination, and but feeble interest for the 
geographer. The commentary written on it by 
Hust. has given some importance to the poem. 
We have also ancient Scho/ia in illustration of 
it. The poem of Dionysius has been translated 
into Latin verse by Avientis and Priscian.— 
The best editions are, H. Steph., in his collec- 
tion, 1577, 4to.; Hill, Lond. 1683, 8vo., often 
reprinted; Havercamp, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 8vo. ; 
Matthiz, at the end of his Aratus, Francof. 
1817, 8v0. The ed. of Wells, Oxon. 1704, 8v0., 
often reprinted, is rather an inferior one. The 
editor arranges the text in an arbitrary manner, 
and evidently intended the work as a manual of 
ancient greography. (Scholl, Hist. Lit, Gr. 
4, 59.) IX. A Christian writer, A. D. 492, 
called Areopagita, from his being a member of 
the court of Areopagus at Athens; converted 
to Christianity by St. Paul’s preaching. (Acts, 
17, 34.) He is reported to have been the first 
bishop of Athens appointed to that office by the 
Apostle Paul, and to have suffered martyrdom 
under Domitian. During the night of learning, 
a great number of writings were circulated 
under his name, which were collected together, 
and printed at Cologne in 1536, and subse- 

uently at Antwerp in 1634, and at Paris in 
1646, 2 vols. fol. They have now, for a long 
time, been deemed spurious, although the 
learned differ in respect to the times and au- 
thors of the fabrication. The most probable 
reasoning, however, fixes them at the end of 
the 5th cent: (Suwid.—Cave, Hist. Int-—Lard- 
ner’s Cred. Pt, 2.) X. Surnamed Exiguus, 
or “the Little,” on account of the smallness of 
his stature, was a Scythian monk of the 6th 
cent., who became an abbot at Rome. Cassio- 
dorus, who was his intimate friend, speaks 
highly of his learning and character. At the 
request of Stephen, bishop of Salona, he drew 
up a body of canons, entitled, “ Collectio, sive 
Codex Canonum Ecclesiasticorum, &c.” trans- 
lated from the Greek, containing the first 50 
Apostolical Canons, as they are called, with 
those of the Councils of Nice, Constantinople, 
Chalcedo, Sardis, and including 138 Canons of 
certain African Councils. He afterwards drew 
up a collection of the Decretals, and both are to 
be found in the Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Fete- 
ris, of Justell. To this Dionysius some writers 
ascribe the mode of computing the time of 
Easter, attributed to Victorinus, and of dating, 
from the birth of Christ. (Caves Hist. Lit— 
Hutton’s Math. Dict.) XI. A Gr. poet and 
musician, and the author of the words and music 
of 3 Hymns, addressed to Calliope, Apollo, and 
Nemesis. They were published by Vincent 
Galilei, at Florence, in 1581; and-again by 
Dr. Fell, at Oxford, in 1672, from a MS. of 
Archbp. Usher. It appears by these notes, that 
the music of the Hymns in question was in the 
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Lydian mode and diatonic genus. Galilei as- 
serts, that he had them from a Florentine gen- 
tleman, who copied them from an ancient Gr. 
MS. in the library of Cardinal St. Angelo at 
Rome, which MS. also contained the treatises 
on music by Aristides,, Quintilianus, and Bry- 
ennius, since published by Meibomius and Dr. 
Wallis. The Florentine and Oxford editions 
of these Hymns exactly agree; and they have 
since also been printed in the 5th vol. of the 
French Memoirs of the Acad. of Inscr., &c. 
Burney’s Hist. of Music.|——XI1I. A native of 
` Thrace, generally called the Rhodian, because 
he lived there. He wrote some grammatical 
treatises and commentaries, B. c. 64. Strabo, 14. 
DYoruantus, I. an Athenian general of the 
Gr. mercenary troops in the service of Necta- 
nebis, king of Egypt. Diod. S. 16. I. A 
Gr. orator of Mitylene, preceptor to Tib. Grac- 
chus. Cic. Brut. III. [A mathematician of 
Alexandria, who, according to the most received 
opinion, was contemporary with the emperor 
Julian. This opinion is founded on a passage 
of Abulpharadge, an Arabian author of the 
13th cent.; he names among the contempora- 
ries of the emperor Julian, Diophantes, (for 
Diophantus,) as the author of a celebrated 
work on Algebra and Arithmetic, and he is 
thought to have derived his information from 
an Arabic commentator on Diophantus, Mu- 
hammed al-Buziani, who flourished about the 
end of the 11th cent. The passage of Abul- 
pharadge, in the translation of Pococke, is as 
follows: “ Ex vis etiam Diophantes, cujus liber 
A, B, quem Algebram vocant, celebris est.” 
According to Ideler, however, (in a communi- 
cation to Schulz,) the Arabic text, when ren- 
dered into Latin, runs as follows: “ Cujus liber 
Ab-kismet de Algebra et Almokabala celebris est.” 
The two words, A/-dgebr and Almokabala, de- 
signate with the Arabians what we call Algebra. 
The term Kismet means “ division,” but Ab- 
Kismet is unintelligible; it may perhaps be the 
Gr. word for Arithmetic, C Agifua7ixh,) in a cor- 
rupt and mutilated state. Some critics, who 
attach no great weight to this testimony of the 
Arabian writer just referred to, declare that there 
is no reason whatever for fixing any precise pe- 
riod between B. c. 200 and a. D. 400. Diophantes 
is certainly posterior to the first of these dates, 
since he cites Hypatia; he is anterior to the 
year 400 of our era, since, according to Suidas, 
the celebrated Hypatia, who perished a. D. 415, 
commented on his writings, The reputation of 
Diophantus was so great among the ancients, 
that they ranked him with Pythagoras and Eu- 
clid. From his epitaph in the Anthologia, which 
furnishes a kind of arithmetical problem, the 
following particulars of his life have been col- 
lected : viz. that he was married, when 33 years 
old, and had a son 5 years after; his son died 
at the age of 42, and his father did not survive 
him above 4 years; hence Diophantus was 84 
years old, when he died. The problem amounts 
to this, viz. to find a number such that its 6th, 
12th, and 7th parts, with 5, its balf and 4, 
amount to the whole number; which is evi- 
dently 84. Diophantus wrote an Arithmetic, 
in 13 books, of which only 6 remain. It would 
seem that in the 15th, and even at the besin- 
ning of the 17th cent., all the 13 books still 
existed. John Müller, known by the name of 
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Regiomontanus, assures us, that he saw a com- 
plete MS. of the work ; and, according to Bachet 
de Meziriac, Card. Perron, also, once possessed 
a complete copy. The Arithmetic of Diophantus 
is not merely important for the study of the his- 
tory of mathematics, from its making known 
the state of the exact sciences in the 4th cent. 
before the Christian era ; but interesting also 
to the mathematician himself, from its furnish- 
ing him with luminous methods for the resolu- 
tion of analytical problems. We find in it, 
moreover, the first traces of that branch of the 
exact sciences which was called Algebra, in honor 
of the Arabian Geber, to whom the honor of the 
invention is assigned. We have likewise a 2d 
work of Diophantus, entitled Teg? Doauyadvay 
"Agituay. He himself cites a 3d, under the title 
of Tsgleuaru, or “ Corollaries.’—The best ed., 
Bachet, re-published with additional notes of 
M. de Fermat, by the son of the latter, at Tou- 
louse, 1670, in folio. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr.7,43.] 

Diorycrus, a place of Acarnania, where a 
canal was cut, (diz, ogvecw,) to make Leucadia 
an island. [See Leucadia. ] 

Dioscoripxs, [I.a disciple of Isocrates, who 
wrote, 1. a work “ On the Government of Lace- 
demo,” (Morreia Aaxedoimovior,) 2. “ Commen- 
taries or Historic Memoirs,” (‘Yrousipare,) 3. 
“ On the manners in Homer,” (Of wae’ ‘Ouse 
Noo.) Athen., who cites the Ist two of these 
works, has preserved a long fragment of the 
last. It treats of the mode, in which the Ho- 
meric heroes subsisted, and is extremely curious. 
(Athen. Ep. 1. p. 18.—Schw. 2, 183.) II. 
A poet of Alexandria, some of whose Epigrams 
are preserved in the Anthology, (1, 224.) III. 
A native of Anazarbus in Cilicia, who lived, 
according to some, in the time of Antony and 
Cleopatra, while others place him in the reign 
of Nero. One circumstance in favor of the 
latter supposition is, that Pliny, who faithfully 
mentions the authors, from whom he borrows, 
does not once mention Diosc., although we find 
in the work of the former a great number of 
passages, which appear to have been borrowed 
from the latter. This silence on the one hand, 
and conformity on the other, prove that Pliny 
and Diosc. wrote nearly at the same period, and 
derfved some of their materials from the same 
sources, and particularly from the lost work of 
Sextius Niger. Diosc. himself informs us, that, 
asa military man, he visited many countries: he 
received the surname of Phacas, from his having 
on his person a spotresembling aenti/, (gax7.) He 
is the most celebrated botanist of antiquity, and 
for 16 or 17 centuries, there was nothing known 
which could be regarded as superior to his work 
Usg “Yans "larginns, “ On the Materia Medica,” 
in 5 books. In his preface, he criticises the 
authors, who had treated of this subject before 
him; Iolas of Bithynia, and Heraclides of Ta- 
rentum, had neglecied plants and metals; Cra- 
terus, the botanist, (p:gordu0s,) and Andreas the 
physician, who had been regarded as the best 
writers on this subject, had nevertheless omitted 
many plants or roots; the disciples of Ascle- 
piades, namely, Julius Bassus, Niceratus, Pe- 
tronius, Sextius Niger, and Diodotus, had de- 
scribed very exactly what all the world knew, 
but had passed over in silence the sanative vir- 
tues of medicaments. He also states in his 


preface, that his work is divided into 5 books, 
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And yet Photius cites as a 6th and 7th book 2 
small treatises, which have come down to us, the 
oneon Alexipharmacs, and the other on Theriacs, 
The authenticity of these is doubted by critics ; 
and yet not only are these 2 books found in 
MSS., but the whole work is often arranged in 
a very different manner; being distributed 
sometimes into 5, and at other times into 7, 8, 
or 9 books. The text also has experienced 
various interpolations, which have in some de- 
gree been removed by the diligence and learn- 
ing of later editors. Among these may be 


mentioned the synonyms for the names of the | 


plants in the several chapters, which are taken 
from the ancient Egyptian, Dacian, and Celtic 
languages. These have been now placed at the 
end of the work, as they are generally supposed 
not to have come from the pen of Diosc. , Man 

passages, too, have been discovered, which have 
been added to the text, being taken from au- 
thors of a later period, such as Aétius, Oriba- 
sius, Constantinus Africanus; or else being 
translations from Pliny. Many transpositions, 
too, have been made in the text by copyists and 
possessors of MSS., with a view of introducing 
into the work an alphabetical arrangement. 
Beside the Alexipharmacs and Theriacs, there 
exists another work attributed to Diosc., and 
entitled Teg Etrogicrwy “Array re nal Sovderwy 
Oxoudnwy, “OF simple and compound medi- 
cines, which are easy to be prepared,” divided 
into 2 books: the authenticity of the trea- 
tise, however, is extremely doubtful. Finally 
we have a work entitled, I: agudzwy 
*"Eurreipins, “ Of the Knowledge of Medicines,” 
a species of alphabetical repertory of the works 
of Diosc. and Stephen of Athens.—The orien- 
talists still regard Diosc. as an oracle in botanical 
matters, and yet he only treats of this branch 
of knowledge so far as it is connected with the 
medical art; and if, as he himself informs us, 
his predecessors neglected to make mention of 
the curative properties of plants, Diosc., on the 
other hand, who makes this his chief object, 
forgets to ascend to the causes of maladies, and 
to indicate the doses, in which these remedies 
are to be given, according to the difference of 
age and sex. His work is deficient in order and 
method; and his style wants elegance. He ex- 
cuses himself, as regards this latter point; 
but no excuse, in fact, is necessary, since his 
style-possesses the qualities which are most to 
be desired in a work of this nature, clearness 
and precision. Dr. Alston affirms, that Diosc. 
brought the Gr. Materia Medica to perfection ; 
or, at least, that it was never much improved 
afterwards, “In him I have counted,” he says, 
“above 90 minerals, 700 plants, and 168 animal 
substances, that is, 958 in all”’ “Even Galen,” 
remarks Mr. Adams, “who is so parsimonious 
of praise, seldom mentions Diosc., but in terms 
of high eulogy; and neither Galen, nor Aétius, 
Oribasius, or Paulus Ægineta, have made any 
material additions to the list of medicinal arti- 
cles described by Diosc. The only fault, with 
which his work is at all chargeable, is his at- 
tributing, in some instances, too many virtues 
to one and the same substance; and probably 
some, which one cannot always admit to have 
been founded on actual experience. On this 
ground Dr. Cullen founds a severe charge 
against the accuracy of our author; but, as the 
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mania for exalting modern literature. at the ex- 
pense of the ancient, was then at its height in 
Edinburgh, the opinion of such a critic ought 
to be received with considerable allowance, 
more especially as Cullen is constantly betray- 
ing his ignorance of the works which he de- 
preciates.’’ The following remarks of Mr. Adams 
on the 6th book of Diosc., and which recog- 
nise it as genuine, ought not to be omitted. 
“ The 6th book, which treats of toxicology, 
may be instanced as more peculiarly excellent. 
Without doubt the first principles of this science 
are to be found in Nicander, to whom every 
subsequent writer on the subject must own his 
obligations ; but great merit belongs to Diosc. 
for having introduced such improvements, as 
brought it to a degree of perfection never after- 
wards surpassed in Greece; and the labors of 
the Arabians, joined to those of the moderns, 
cannot be said to have improved it materially.” 
“The discovery of America,” adds the same 
writer, ‘and the unexpected combinations 
formed by modern chemists, have unquestion- 
ably made large contributions to the list of me- 
dicinal substances mentioned by Diosc. ; but it 
may be doubted whether, upon the whole, an 
very great improvement has resulted from this, 
since most of the new articles are referable to 
some one of the old classes of medicines. The 
science of botany is under very great obligations 
to Diosc.; and, indeed, as Sprengel remarks, 
all knowledge ofthis science ought to begin with 
him and Theophr. Serapio, the great Arabic 
authority onthe Materia Medica, follows Diosc. 
closely in his account of almostevery article. The 
Arabians made but few additions of importance 
to the Grecian list of simples, if we except a 
few gentle aperients and camphor.”—The im- 
perial library at Vienna possesses a very curi- 
ous MS. of Diosc., purchased at Constanti- 
nople, by Busbequius, for Maximilian II., and 
written by Juliana Anicia, daughter of Flavius 
Anicius Olybrius, who occupied the imperial 
throne of the west, in 472, and of Placidia, 
daughter of Valentinian III. This precious 
MS., a description of which may be found in 
Lambecius, (Comm. de Bibliotheca, Vindob.,) is 
ornamented with miniature representations of 
plants, birds, serpents, &c. and with portraits 
of the celebrated physicians of antiquity—The 
best ed. ‘of Diosc. is that of Sarassin, (Sara- 
cenus,) with a new version and the notes of 
Sambucus, Francof. 1598, fol. | 

Dioscoripis INSULA (Avorxogidou vheos, Ptol.), 
or Dioscorma, (Avcxoglda. Peripl. p. 17.) an 
island situate atthe south of the entrance of the 
Arabic Gulph, and now called Socotora. The 
aloes here produced are held in more estimation 
than those of Hadramaut. The ancient name, 
observes Vincent, (Perip?. 341—Commerce of 
the Anc., 2.) may have a Gr. origin; but it has 
so near a name to Socotra or Zocotra, that it is 
much more likely to be a nautical corruption of 
an Arabic term, than the application of a Greek 
one. The island is near 100 miles long, and 
30 at its greatest breadth: it was inhabited 
only on the northern side in the age of Arrian, 
and the population there was very scanty, con- 
sisting of a mixture of Arabians, Indians, and 
Greeks, who had resorted hither for the purposes 
of commerce; while the remainder of the 
country was marshy and deserted. Marco Polo 
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celebrated 
people of Gatit and chicky by 


part. [On the identity 
a 
Tahiri, consult Re, Reck. sur lè Culte de Bari | 
chas, 1, 195. and see Cabiti_] 

Dravas [a maritime town of Colchis, at 
the mouth of the small river Charus. It was | 
See a tae) 


ing ET Sen Ee a Crenmstance | 
which still distinguishes Aiwriak, whose name | 
isonly å corruption of the ancient one. (Strasse; | 
li Mannaert, 4, 370.) Åman makes it to | 
have been established by a colony of Milesians: | 
Mela (1, 19.) however, Says that it was founded 
by Castor and Pollux, who made & voyage to 
Catchis, along with Jas, in the Argonautic | 


bröts, I. Mena, a famous city of Egypt: 
Se Thebes —— [II Parva, & city of Egypt, 
west af Tentyra, and on the westém side of 
the Nile. It was the capital of the nome Dios- 
pohte< Pococke thought that the site of this 
piste was in the vicini ity of the village of How, 
a Suppesition adopted by D’Anv., and also by 
the scarans of the French expedition. (Maa- 
vert, 10, 1. 376.)——IIL. A town of Asia 
Minor in Bithynia, on the coast of the Euxine, 
north-east of Prusa—— IV. A city of Palestine, 
called alSo Lydda; Stuate in an extensive plain, 
and is placed by the Mir. Hierosol. p. 60, 32 
miles Rorth-west of Jerusalem. It was destroyed 
BF the Saracens, who at a later period built about | 
2 geograp ical miles to the east of its Site, the 
modern city of Ramat. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr.79_} 

Dipdiis, & home given to Lemnos ss having 
iwo tities, Hephestia and Myrna. 

Diesas, (anti) I. a niver of Cilicia flowing 
from Mt. Taurus Zeearn, S, 255 JI. (adis,) 
a profligate and incontineat Women mentioned 
by Ovid, en 1, 8. TIT: [A species of ser- 
pent, whose bite is Said to produce a most ët- 
cessive thirst, and consequently to prove mortal. 
Hence the Greeks s called it Qabas, or fdirsty. In 
Latin it bag alled situda, a pail. Moses Speaks of 
it in Deut. 3, 15. The Hebr. name is izimaon, 
answering to = ihe Greek in meaning] 

Dre¥tox, one of the e gates of Athens. _ 

Dims, thé daughters of Achero and Nox, 
who petsécutéd the souls of the guilty. They 
are the same as the Furies, and some suppos | 
that they are called Furies in hell, Harpies on 
earth; anil Dire in heaven. Fù ry. En. 4, 473 
S, 701. 

[DE called also Dire and Dira, now the 
straits of Bad-ef-mandeb. The Gr. name eÙ 

Straitened in the manner of 


presses a passage 
a neck, (ae _— appellation is Arabic; | 


exposed her to the most 
gods, ig her fate, aay her i 
tain in the neighbourhood of ito ae 
fountain Dirce is said by Paus. to he 
into the Ismenus. Near it Piar had his 
g to some accounts Ani 


| Se eee cae to the ny of 
Dire. [The 1] of Dirce is tho to 
be the subject of the Farnese Toro. ee 


sult the remarks of Heyne, X 

| Aufsätze, 2, 182.] Propert. 3, 15; 37— 
Pansar: 9, 26— han, F. H. 12, 57. Lucat. 
S375: 4 550. 


Drecsnsa, a cold fountain of Spaia, near % 
| Bibihs. Martial, 1, 50, 17. 


Dimpryia, a surname of Juno, from aed 


| a mountain of Beotia, where the goddess 


a temple. 

DS, 8 god of the Gauls, the Same as Pluto, © 
the god of hell. [Cæsar states that the Gauls — 
believed themselves descended from father Dis. 
See Teutones.] Ces. B. G.6— Tacit. Hist. 4, 

Drscorpia, a malevolent deity, daughter 
Nox, and sister to Nemesis, the Pares, and 
Death. She was driven from heaven by Japi- 
ter, because she sowed dissensions among the 
gods, and was the cause of continual quarrels. 
When the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis were 
celebrated, the goddess of discord was not m- 
vřed, and this seeming neglect so imitated her, 
thatshe threw an apple into the midst of the 
assembly of the gods, with the inscription of 
Detur puleriori. This apple was the cause of 
the ruin of Troy, and of infinife misfortunes to 
the Greeks: (Se Paris) She is represented 
with a pale ghastly look, her garment is tora, 
her eyes sparkle with fire, and in her bosom 
she holds a dagger concealed. Her head is 
generally entwined with serpents, and she is 
attended by Bellona. She is supposed to be 
the cause of all the dissensions, which anse on 
earth, public and private. Firg. Æn. 8,702 — 


| Hesiod, Th. 225. 


DireYRaNBts, a Surname of Bacchus, whence 
the hymns sung in his honor were called 
Dithyrambies. [The ancients gaye the name 
af dithyrambies to those verses, Whee none of 
the common rules of measures were observed 5 
much like those called by ihe French, vers 
libres, by the Ttalians vers sciolti. The. mea- 


| sure of the Greek dithyrambics was very bold 


and irregular: the poets not only coined new 
words for the purpose, but assumed a great 
license in the use of compounds. The dithy- 
ramb gave birth to Tragedy, the Phallic sing 
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to Comedy. (Aristot. Poet. 4, 14.) The 1st 
author of dithyrambics, according to some, was 
Lasus of Hermione, in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis (Suidas, v. Adoos.—Aristot. Schol. 
362.421.) or, as others relate, Ario of Methymne. 
(Suid. v. ’Agiwy.—Aristot. Schol. 421.) But; 
as it appears’ from Pindar (O/. 13.) and his 
Scholiast, the antiquity of this species of com- 
position was so great, that the inventor could 

not be known. (Bentl. on Phal.—Blom. Mus. 
Crit. 2,70.) The words tauPiz, bolauBos, and 
dibdeapfbos, seem to be related to one another. 
Perhaps they are corruptions of Sanscrit terms ; 
for the worship of Bacchtis was unquestionably 
of Indian origin. AiddexuBos was an aticient 
title of that deity, as Mzi2y was of Apollo; and 
both terms were afterwards applied to songs in 
honor of their respective possessors. It is very 
remarkable, that the Hindoos apply the term 
Triampo to Baghesa, who almost exactly coin- 
cides with the Gr. Bacchus, as the Greeks did 
the term ég/zjzGos to the latter deity. The com- 
mon derivation of dbdeauBos from dfbvgees is 
erroneous, as the first syllable of the latter word 
is uniformly short. ] 

Drv, a name chiefly appropriated to those, 
who were made gods after death, such as heroes 
and warriors. 

DiviriXcus, [a nobleman of the Ædui, who 
had great influence with Cæsar in consequence 
~ of his steddy attachment to the Romans. | 

Dium, [one of the principal cities of Mate- 
donia, and not unfrequently the residence of 
itsmonarchs. It was situate, according to Livy, 
(44, 6. 7.) at the foot of Mt. Olympus, which 
leaves but the space of one mile from the sea ; 
and half of this is occupied by marshes formed 
by the mouth of the river Baphyrus. Thue. 
(4, 78.) says it was the: first Macedonian town, 
which Brasidas entered on his march from 
Thessaly. This place suffered considerably 
during the Social war from an incursion of the 
/®tolians under their prætor Scopas, who levelled 
to the ground the walls, houses, and gymnasium, 
destroying the porches around the temple of 
Jupiter, an edifice of great celebrity, with the 
offerings and every thing used in the festivals. 
(Polyb. 4, 62.) It is evident, however, from 
Livy’s account, that this damage had been re- 
paired, when the Romans occupied the town in 
the reign of Perseus. It was here that Philip 
assembled his army previous to the battle of 
Cynoscephale: (Liv. 33, 3.) Dium; at a 
later period, became a Roman colony. (Ptol. 
82.) Pliny terms it Colonia Diensis, (4, 10.) 
Some similatity in the name of this once flou- 
rishing city is apparent in that of a spot called 
Standia, which answers to Livy’s description. 
Dr. Clarke, however, was not disposed to ac- 
quiesce in this opinion, aud thought that it 
must have stood at Katerina. (Travels— 
Greece, Egypt, &c. 7, 300.) He was most 
probably mistaken, as Katerina, or Hateri, which 
is the real name of the place, is doubtless the 
Hatera of the Tabula Theodosiana, one stage 
from Dium. Cramer's Ane. Greece, 1, 208.) 

Divobtrum, [the capital of the Medioina- 
trici, a people of Belgic Gaul, along the Mo- 
sella, or Moselle. Its thame was afterwards 
changed to that of the people itself, and is now 
Metz. | 
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plete placed by some in Thésprotia, and by 
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ing the frequent mention of this renowned oracle 
by the poets, geographers, and historians of 
Greece, its site should, at the present day, have 
remained undiscovered. This is partly to be 
accounted for from the political changes, that 
have taken place, and still more from the im- 
perfect knowledge, which we have till lately 
possessed of the present state of Epirus, and its 
comparative geography. Within the last 20 
years, however, the spirit of enterprise and 
classical feeling, on the part of modern travellers, 
has rendered the interior of Epirus much better 
known; intelligent and well-informed men have 
traversed its plains and mountains, and explored 
its ruins in various directions; thus enabling 
the geographer, by their researches, to construct 
a map far superior in every respect to any, that 
had hitherto appeared. If their endeavours to 
fix the site of Dodona have failed, it cannot be 
attributed to any want of knowledge, discrimi- 
nation, or activity in the pursuit; we must 
rather refer it to the indeterminate character of 
the local descriptions given by the ancients 
themselves, of Dodona. Here we are not as- 
sisted by any accurate traveller like Pausanias ; 
nor have we any Itineraries or measurements 
of distances to guide us: all is vague and inde- 
finite ; and, even after a most careftil compari- 
son of all the various passages, in which the 
name occurs, very different opinions may be 
entertained on the subject. (Hawkins, in Wal- 
poles Coll. 2, 473.—Dr. Butler, in Hughes s 
Travels,1,511.) That, which will be submitted 
to the reader, cannot boast of resting on surer 
grounds, for though I have been enabled to 
avail myself of the suggestions of men of much 
learning and discrimination on this question, 
still I shall probably be thought to have only 
added one more to the many theories already 
advanced by the learned on this disputed point. 
Previously, however, to entering on this topo- 
praphical discussion, a short history of the 
temple and oracle of Dodona may not prove un- 
interesting to the reader. It is universally al- 
lowed that this celebrated temple owed its origin 
to the Pelasgi at a period much anterior to the 
Trojan War; since many writers represent it 
as existing in the time of Deucalio, and even 
of Inachus. (isch. P. V. 679.—Dionys. H. 
A. R. 1; 14) Herod. (2, 52.) distinctly states, 
that it was the most, ancient oracle of Greece, 
and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it on 
various occasions. Hence the title of Pelasyic, 
assigned to Jupiter, to whom the temple was 
dedicated, (Zed Zsu, Awdwvaiz, Weraeqixi, I. 16, 
233.—Hes. ap. Strabo, 7. p. 327.) Of the 
existence of another oracle in Thessaly, of the 
same name, (see No. II.) no doubt, I imagine, 


Dovona; [I; a celebrated city and oracle of | can be entertained ; and to he the prayer of 
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Ach in Homer, probably had reference. 
a tig aside the fables, which Herod. has 
transmitted to us, respecting Dodona and its 
doves, to which he evidently attached no belief, 
his report of the affinity, which existed between 
the service of this temple, and that of Thebes 
in Egypt, is deserving of our attention. It ap- 
pears from this author, that in his time the ser- 
vice of the temple was performed by females ; 
and he has recorded the names of the 3 priest- 
esses, who officiated when he visited Dodona. 
(2, 55.) Strabo, however, asserts, that these 
duties were originally allotted to men, from 
the circumstance of Homer's mention of the 
Selli, as being attendant on the gods: the term 
Selli was considered by many ancient writers 
to refer to a people of Pelasgic origin, whom 
they identified with the Helli, (Soph. Trach. 
1169.— Strabo, 2. c. 327.—Eust. ad K. 16, 233. 
—Sehol. Hom. l. e—Aristot. Meteorol. 1, 14.— 
Hesych. v. “EAàs,) and also with the Tomuri. 
(Bust. ad Od. 16, 403.) The origin of the 
word Dodona seems not to have been ascer- 
tained, if we may judge from the contradictory 
opinions transmitted to us by Steph. B. (Com- 
pare remarks under No. II.) Nor arewe better 
informed as to the nature and construction of 
the temple during the early age of Grecian 
history. The responses of the oracle were ori- 
rinally delivered from the sacred oak or beech. 

Soph. Trach. 173.— Hesiod, ap. Schol. Soph. 
Track.) lis reputation was at first confined 
to the inhabitants of Epirus, Acamania, Ætolia, 
and the western parts of Greece, (Paus. 7, 21.) 
but its fame was afterwards extended over the 
whole of that country, and even to Asia, as we 
know that, on one occasion, the oracle was 
consulted by Creesus. (Hered. 1, 46.) The 
Beeotians were the only people, who received the 
prophetic answers from the mouth of men; to 
all other nations they were always communi- 
cated by the priestesses of the temple. The 
reason of this exception is stated at length by 
Strabo, on the authority of Ephorus, (9. p. 401. 
Procl. Chresiom. ap. Phot. Bibl. 2, 321. Bekk.) 
Dodona was the first station in Greece, to which 
the offerings of the Hyperboreans were dispatch- 
ed, according to Herod. ; they arrived there from 
the Adriatic, and were thence passed on to the 
Maliac gulf, (4, 33.) Among the several offer- 
ings presented to the temple by various nations, 
one dedicated by the Corcyreans is particularly 
noticed. Jt was a brazen figure placed over a 
cauldron of the same metal; this statue held 
in its hand a whip, the lash of which con- 
sisted of 3 chains, each having an astragalus 
fastened to the end of it; these, when agitated 
by the wind, struck the cauldron, and produced 
a sound so continued, that 400 vibrations could 
be counted before it ceased. Hence arose the 
various proverbs of the Dodonean cauldron, 
and Corcyrean lash. (Strabo, Compend. 7. p. 
329.) Menander, in one of his plays, compared 
an old nurse's chatter to the endless sound of 
this kettle. (Menand. Relig. ed. Meinecke, 
p.27.) It was said by others, that the walls of 
the temple were composed of many cauldrons, 
contiguous to each other, so that strikine on 
one, the sound was conveyed to all the rest. 
But this account is not so much to be depended 
on as the other, which, according to Steph. B., 
rests on the authority of Polemo Periegetes, 
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who seems to have written a very accurate des 
scription of the curiosities of the place; as also. 
another person named Aristides. We hear of 
the oracle of Dodona at the time of the Persian 
invasion, (Herod. 9, 93.) and a in the reign 
of Agesilaus, who consulted it previously to 
his expedition into Asia. (Plut. dpophih. La- 
con, 125.) . Itis stated by Diod. S. (14, 13.) that 
Lysander was accused openly of having offered 
to bribe the priestess. The oracle, which 
warned the Molossian Alexander of his fate, is 
well known from Livy, (8, 24.) From De- - 
mosth. we learn that the answers delivered from 
time to time to the Athenians, were laid up in 
the public archives; and he himself appeals 
to their testimony on more than one occasion. 
At length, during the Social war, Dodona was, 
according io Polyb. (4, 67.) almost entirely de- 
stroyed in an irruption of the Ætolians, under 
their pretor Dorimachus, then at war with 
Epirus. ‘ They set fire,’ says the historian, ‘to 
the porches, destroyed many of the offerings, 
and pulled down the sacred edifices. It is 
probable, that the temple of Dodona never re- 
covered from this disaster, as in Strabo’s time” 
there was scarcely any trace left of the oracle, 
but the town must still have existed, as it is 
mentioned by Hierocles among the cities of 
Epirus, in the 7th cent.; and we hear of a bishop 
of Dodona in the Council of Ephesus. (essel. 
ad Hierocl, Synecd. 651.) —We may now return 
to the inquiry as to which is the probable site 
of Dodona, first adducing those passages, which 
place it in Thesprotia. Eurip, says @sergerdy 
adder esus Awdavns Bæloæ, (Phen. 989.) Herod. 
has already been cited as well as Strabo. Paus. 
(1, 11.) tells us that there are several objects 
worthy of admiration in that country, but es- 


| pecially the temple of Jove at Dodona, and the 
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propheticoak. On the other hand, Æsch. ( Prom. 
F. 854.) speaks of it in connexion with Molos- 
sia: Esa y&e Ades roð Mosse Jársda Tiv 
aivuwwróy T &uOl Aadevnr, ive Mavrsia, daxds T 
ies] Ozewgdrev Ads. And Steph. B. is positive in 


| attributing it to that portion of Epirus. We 


must therefore infer, from these apparently 
conflicting testimonies, that Dodona was on the 
borders of Thesprotia, contiguous to the Mo- 
loian territory. But, as the same boundary 
separated these 2 cantons from the Aous to 
the sea of Ambracia, itis still a question in what 
part of this line we must seek for the oracle, 
whether to the north or. the south. Now, the 
evidence in favor of the former notion Ise 
think, very decisive. Polybius, when describing 
the incursion of the Ætolians, already alluded 
to, as being attended with such disastrous con- 
sequences to Dodona, says distinctly, that it 
was situatein Upper Epirus. Again, Didymus, 
or the Schol. (4. 2, 750.) informs us, that 
it lay in the most northern part of Thesprotia, 
ty OrspBopsiv cis Osewewrias. Dionys. P. (430.) 
seems also to place it quite inland, AwSdyns Aarsipos 
@xsieires txesraéyvere:. Had it been situate at 
all near the coast, it must have been mentioned 
by those writers, who have given us so detailed 
a description of maritime Thesprotia. Itis true 
that Aristotle seems to connect Dodona, or ra- 
ther the Selli, with the Achelous, (Meteor. 1, 
14.) But he is there speaking in general terms, 
regardless of the accuracy so essential to 

graphical arrangement. A greater difficulty is 
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presented by a quotation of Steph. B., from 
Hecatzus, in which this ancient writer affirms 
that the Dodonæi were situate to the south of 
the Molossi; if so, we could not place them in 
the northern part of Epirus. But the citation 
is too insulated to lead to any positive conclu- 
sion. It proves, however, that Hecateus con- 
sidered the Dodonzans distinct from the Mo- 
lossi; but whether he-classed them with the 
Thesproti, remains uncertain. I shall now pass 
on to other circumstances, which may assist us 
in our search of this celebrated spot. All ac- 
counts seem to agree that it stood either on the 
declivity, or at the foot, of an elevated mountain 
called Tomarus or Tamarus. (Strabo, 7. p. 
328.) - Hence the term Tomuri, supposed to 
be a contraction for Tomaruri (Toucpotpo) or 
guardians of Tomarus, which was given to the 
priests of the temple. (Strabo, l. c.) In Callim. 
(H. in Cer. 52.) we find the name of the 
mountain written Tmarus, (Twzpos.) Itis pro- 
bable that in Strabo (9. p. 434.) we should 
read Touapoy for “Iozepov, as also in Solinus (c. 
13.) This lofty mountain was farther remark- 
able for the number of streams, which burst 
from its sides. ‘ Tomarum, says Pliny, (4, 1.) 
on the authority of Theopompus, ‘ centum 
fontibus circa radices nobilem? Tf, then, we 
had the means of distinguishing the modern 
chain, which answers to the ancient Tomarus, 
we might easily discover the object of our in- 
quiry; but the whole of Epirus being covered 
by lofty mountains, it is not easy to ascertain 
even this point. I am, however, decidedly of 
opinion, that the Tomarus cannot be the 
Tzumerka, as Dr. Holland, and after him, Dr. 
Butler, have imagined; for this high chain, 
forming one side of the valley of the Arta river, 
which was the ancient Aracthus, never could 
have been included within the limits of Thes- 
protia; it is doubtful, indeed, if it ever belonged 
to the Molossi. Mr. Hawkins also justly ob- 
serves, that the valley of the Arta is too narrow 
to answer the description given of some marshes 
in the vicinity of Dodona, whence the Selli, or 
Helli, were said to derive their name. (Apollod. 
ap. Strabo, 7. p. 328.) It is with diffidence that 
I venture to dissent from this intelligent and 
judicious traveller as to the site of Dodona ; 
but, as it appears he did not explore the ground 
himself, it will seem less presumptuous in me 
to put forth a contrary opinion. Mr. Hawkins 
states, that ‘ Dr. Holland’s route through the 
Souliot country followed pretty accurately the 
boundaries of Molossia and Thesprotia ;’ and 
therefore infers, that ‘ the mountainous ridge, 
which constitutes a great portion of this line, 
can be no other than that of Tomarus,’ Do- 
dona itself being probably in the vicinity of 
Paramythia, near which town Dr. Holland ob- 
served, in 2 or 3 places, the remains of ruined 
walls, indicating the situation of some of the 
ancient towns or castles of Epirus; and this 
conjecture, with regard to Paramythia, acquires, 
according to Mr. Hawkins, additional support 
from the discovery of some fine bronze works, 
for which Dodona was famous, in the vicinity 
of that town. In this opinion, however, I can- 
not coincide; as it appears to me that the posi- 
tion, thus assigned to Dodona, is too near the 
coast, Paramythia being not more than 20 
miles from the sea. Paramythia and its district 
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belonged doubtless to the Cassopxi, a people ` 
who, whether of Thesprotian or Molossian ori- 
gin, are generally spoken of independently of 
either, and never conjointly with Dodona. Nor 
do I think that the Su/iot mountains answer to 
the description of the Tomarus, with its 100 
springs, which it is natural to suppose would 
occupy a higher level. On mature reflection, I 
am inclined to place this celebrated mountain on 
the Chaonian border of Thesprotia, and also on 
the confines of Molossia. It is here that the 
best modern maps lay down the Chamouri 
mountains, the name of which bears some affi- 
nity to that of Tomarus. On one side they are 
connected with the Acroceraunian chain, which 
agrees with the statement of Cedrenus, a writer 
of the Byzantine empire, who expressly men- 
tions, (p. 713.) that Tomarus formed part of 
that great ridge; on the other they extend to- 
wards the Molossian mountains, and the central 
chain of Pindus. But the most remarkable 
feature in Mt. Chamouri is the very great num- 
ber of rivers, which, on every side, if I may 
judge from the maps before me, derive their 
supplies from it. Onthe Chaonian side several 
streams, descending into the valley of Argyro 
Castro, form a considerable river, which takes 
its name from that town. On that of Thes- 
protia, its springs swell the waters ofthe Calama, 
or Thyamis. This last-mentioned river appears 
to rise in a small lake on the north-eastern side 
of the mountain; but, instead of flowing to- 
wards Chaonia, it forces itself a passage through 
the chain to the south, and then runs towards 
the sea in a south-westerly direction. It is on 
the shores of this lake, that I would search for 
the remains of Dodona; perhaps they may 
exist at Djerovina, or Mochari, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delvinaki. Hesiod, in a beautiful 
passage of his poem called *Hsia, says Dodona 
was situated at the extremity of a rich plain 
called Hellopia, (Schol. Soph. Trach.1169.) This 
champaign country, according to my hypothe- 
sis, would be that, which surrounds Dedvinake 
and Deropuli, which modern travellers represent 
as extremely fertile and well cultivated. (Ho/- 
land, 2,289.) It may be thought that the si- 
tuation I here ascribe to Dodona, would bring 
it almost within the limits of Chaonia; but this 
very reason induces me to adhere to the opinion 
I have expressed, since Lucan (3, 179.) in speak- 
ing of Mt. Tomarus, describes it as a Chaonian 
mountain. It is possible that the Hellopia of 
Hesiod, and the Campus Eleon in Chaonia may 
have been the same. And if I have been right 
in identifying the Ilio of the Table Itinerary 
with the Elæus of Ptolemy, and both with the 
modern village of Sulio, it will appear from the 
Itinerary that a road crossed the Chamours 
mountain, or Tomarus, traversing Thesprotia 
to Nicopolis. The mountain is clearly marked 
in' the Table, but without any indication of 
name. Another reason why Dodona should 
not be far removed from Chaonia and Cestrine, 
is, that Pindar seems to place it in that part of 
Epirus, which was most famous for its breed of 
oxen. (Nem. 4, 83.) I may observe also, that 
Dionys. H. gives us to understand, that Do- 
dona was 2 days’ journey from Buthrotum, a 
distance which will agree sufficiently weil with 
my hypothesis, (4. R, 1, 31.) Some critics 
have been led to suppose from this passage that 
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Dodona was situated in the neighbourhood of 
that town, and near the river Bistrizza, which 
they look on as the Dodo of Steph. B. But the 
notion, which comes nearest to the one I haye 
formed, is that of M. Barbié du Bocage, who 
places Dodona at the village of Protopapas, at 
the head of the lake Lgéchistas, which commu- 
nicates with that of Janina, there being only a 
few miles’ distance between our positions ; and 
my only reason for thus dissenting from this 
eminent geographer is, that I conceive Protopa- 
pas must have been too far advanced in the 
Molossian territory to admit of its haying once 
been included within the limits of Thesprotia. 
The question, however, remains undetermined, 
until farther researches in this vicinity enable us 
to arrive at a more certain conclusion. Apollod. 
reports, that the temple was surrounded by 
marshes; and also notices its proximity to a 
remarkable spring of water, which at mid-day 
was always dry, but at midnight attained its 
full height. It was said also to extinguish 
burning torches, when plunged into it, but on 
approaching them closely to the surface of the 
water they were re-lighted. (Pin. 2, 103.— 
Mela, 2, 3.—Serv. ad Ain. 3,466.) Dr. Hol- 
land speaks of some sulphureous exhalations 
observed to issue near the lake of Djerovina, 
(2, 281.) These circumstances may possibly 
at some future time lead to a discovery of this 
ancient site.” (Cramer’s Ane. Greece, 1, 115— 
128.)—__II. A city and oracle of Thessaly. 
It has given rise to much controversy whether 
Homer, (W. 2, 749.) refers to this or the city 
of Epirus, and the scholiasts and commentators 
are divided in their opinions. Steph. B. enters 
fully into the discussion, and quotes passages 
from several writers on the antiquities of Thes- 
saly, who all acknowledged a city named Dodo- 
na, or Bodona, in that country: whence the 
opinion has been entertained that the oracle of 
Jupiter was afterwards transferred to Epirus. 
Strabo seems to adopt this notion, and affirms 
in one place that the Thessalian Dodona was 
situated near the Titaresius, (9. p. 441.) Else- 
where, however, he leads us to suppose that it 
stood near Scotussa, at the foot of Mt. Ossa, 
(9. p. 441.) Ritter has some cnrious and 
learned speculations on this subject. According 
to this writer, the primitive form of the name, 
Bodona, (Badsyy,) traces the founding of Do- 
dona to a sacerdotal colony from India, and 
establishes, when taken in connexion with va- 
nous other parts of early Grecian history, the 
remarkable fact of the introduction of the Bud- 
da worship into Greece along with the germ of 
civilisation. The analogy between the root of 
the’ name Bwddy7, (Bod,) and that of the Hin- 
doo Budda, (Bud,) is sufficiently obvious. Rit- 
ter’s work, however, (Vorhadle Europäischer 
Völkergeschichten vor Herodotus, um den Kau- 
kasus und an den Gestaden des Pontus, Berlin, 
1820. 8vo.) ought to be carefully perused in 
order to do justice to his learned and elaborate 
arguments. His object is to shew, that the 
stream of civilisation and religion flowed into 
the countries of Europe from the remote India, 
by pursuing a route through the vast regions 
of Scythia, and coming down into Europe by 
the shores of the Euxine. Ritter has done 
for early Grecian history what Niebuhr 
performed Sar topt of Rome, and has thrown 
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light on many a dark spot of classical mythos ` 
logy. ] i 

ETTEN a surname of Jupiter from Do- 
dona, [X. 16, 233. Zed dye, Awduvait, Ilsàag: 
yıxt—See Dodona. j 

Dopons, I. a daughter of Jupiter and Europa, 
II. A fountain in the forest of Dodona. 
[Ancient naturalists state that it had a property 
of rekindling torches, &c. when newly extin- 
guished; which it is supposed to have done by 
means of some sulphureous fumes exhaling 
from it, as we still find to be the case with a 
fountain in France, called the burning foun- 
tain. See Dodona. | 

Dovontnzs, the priestesses, who gave ora- 
cles in the temple of Jupiter in Dodona. Ac- 
cording to some traditions the temple was ori- 
ginally inhabited by 7 daughters of Atlas, who 
nursed Bacchus. Their names were Ambro- 
sia, Eudora, Pasithoe, Pytho, Plexaure, Coro- 
nis, Tythe or Tyche. In the latter ages the 
oracles were always delivered by 3 old women, 
which custom was first established, when Ju- 
piter enjoyed the company of Dione, whom he 
permitted to receive divine honor in his temple 
at Dodona. The Beotians were the only 
people of Greece, who received their oracles at 
Dodona from men, for reasons which Strabo 
fully explains. [See Dodona. ] 

Dorasenxa, P. Corn., I. a Roman who mar- 
ried the daughter of Cic. During the civil 
wars he warmly espoused the interest of J. Cæ- 
sar, whom he accompanied at the famous bat- 
tles at Pharsalia, Africa, and Munda. He 
was made consul by his patron, though M, 
Antony, his colleague, opposed it. After the 
death of J. Cæsar, he received the government 
of Syria as his province. Cassius opposed his 
views, and Dolabella, for violence, and for the 
assassination of Trebonius, one of Cæsars 
murderers, was declared an enemy to the re- 
public of Rome. He was besieged by Cassius 
in Laodicea, and when he saw that all was lost, 
he killed himself, in the 27th year of his age, 
He was of a small stature, which gave occasion 
to his father-in-law to ask him once, when he 
entered his house, who had tied him so cleverly 
to his sword.—-II. The family of the Dola- 
belle distinguished themselves at Rome, and 
one a them, L. Corn., conquered Lusitania, 
Bae. g9 

Doricua, [I. a town of Thessaly, in the 
Perrhebian district, to the south-east of Azorus. 
Here the consul Q. Marcius Philippus received 
a deputation from the Achzean league, at the 
head of which was Polybius, who accompanied 
the Roman army in their singular and perilous 
march through the defiles of Olympus into 
Pieria. (Polyb. Exc. 28, 11.— Liv. 42, 53.— 
44, 2)—II. A town of Syria, situate in the 
district Euphratensis, and north-west of Zeugma. 
The ancient name is preserved in that of Dolue, 
a castle on a chain of mountains, which, de- 
tached from Amanus, are prolonged towards the 
Euphrates. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr.122.— Mannert, 
6, 1, 496. ] 

Doro, a Trojan famous for his swiftness. 
Being sent by Hector to spy the Grecian camp 
by night, he was seized by Diomedes and 
Ulysses, to whom he revealed the situation, 
schemes, and resolutions of his countrymen, 


with the hopes of escaping with his life. He 
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was put to death by Diomedes as a traitor. 2. 
10, 314.— Æa. 12, 349, Se. 

Dotonc1, a people of Thrace. Herod. 6, 
34: [see Miltiades. | 

Doxorzs, [a people of Thessaly, who appear 
to have been early established in that south- 
eastern angle of Thessaly formed by the chain 
of Pindus, or rather Tymphrestus, on one side, 
and Mt. Othrys, branching ont of it, on the 
other. By the latter mountain they were sepa- 
rated from the Ainianes, who were in posses- 
sion of the upper valley of the Sperchius ; while 
to the west they bordered on Phthiotis, with 
the inhabitants of which country they were 
connected as early as the siege of Troy. This 
we learn from Homer, who represents Pheenix, 
the Dolopian leader, as accompanying Achilles 
thither in the double capacity of preceptor and 
ally. (dl. 9, 480.—Pind.ap. Strab. 9. p. 431.) 
The Dolopians, according to Paus. and Harpocr. 
sent deputies to the Amphictyonic council. 
From Herod. (7, 132. 185.) we learn, that they 
presented earth and water to Xerxes, and fur- 
nished some troops for the expedition undertaken 
by that monarch into Greece. Xen., at a latter 
period, enumerates them as subjects of Jaso, 
tyrant of Phere, (Hist. Gr. 6, 1.) Diod. S. 
(18, 11.) informs us that they took part in the 
Lamiac war. We afterwards find Dolopia a 
frequent subject of contention between the 
Astolians, who had extended their dominion to 
the borders of this district, and the kings of 
Macedonia. Hence the frequent incursions 
made by the former people into this part of 
Thessaly, when at war with the latter power. 
(Liv. 31, 12.—33, 34.36, 38.) Dolopia was 
finally conquered by Perseus, the last Macedo- 
nian monarch. ‘The cantons of Thaumako, 
Grituiano, and part of Agrapha, may be sup- 
posed to occupy the situation ascribed by an- 
cient writers to the country of the Dolopians. 
Cramers Ane. Greece, 1, 416.| 

Dominicus, a god who presided over mar- 
riage. Juno also was called Domiduca, from 
the power, which she was supposed to have in 
marriages. 

Domiria LEX, de Religione, was enacted by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the tribune, a.u.c. 650. 
It transferred the right of electing priests from 
the college to the people. [The Pontifex Max. 
and Curio Max. were, in the first ages of the 
republic, always chosen by the people. | 

Domirianus, Trrus Frayius, [the 2d son 
of Vespasian, born at Rome a.p. 51. Ves- 
pasian, well aware of his natural disposition, 
reposed no confidence in him during his whole 
reign. Domitian, however, accompanied his 
father and brother Titus in their triumph at the 
close of the Jewish war. On the death of 
Vespasian, he endeavoured to foment troubles 
in the empire, and share the succession with 
Titus. The latter, however, generously forgave 
him, treated him with great kindness, and made 
him his colleague in the consulship, always 
declaring to him that he intended him for his 
successor. Domitian is accused of hastening 
the death of Titus by poison, a charge, how- 
ever, not warranted by the circumstances of 
Titus’s death. [See Titus.] The beginning 
of his reign promised tranquillity to the people, 
but their expectations were soon frustrated, 
Domitian became cruel, and gave way to inces- 
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tuous and unnatural indulgences, He com- 
manded himself to be called God and Lord in 
all the papers, which were presented to him. 


He passed the greatest part of the day in 


catching flies, and killing them with a bodkin; 
so that it was wittily answered by Vibius to a 
person, who asked him, who was with the em- 
peror, Nobody, not even a fly. In the latter 
part of his reign Domitian became suspicious, 
and his anxieties were increased by the predic- 
tions of astrologers, but still more poignantly 
by the stings of remorse. He was so distrust- 
ful even when alone, that round the terrace, 
where he usually walked, he built a wall with 
shining stones, that from them he might per- 
ceive, as in a looking-glass, whether any body 
followed him. All these precautions were un- 
availing; he perished by the hand of an as- 
sassin, 18th Sept., a.D. 96, in the 45th year of 
his age, and the 15th of his reign. He was the 
last of the 12 Cesars. He distinguished him- 
self for his love of learning; and, in a little 
treatise, which he wrote on the great care, which 
ought to be taken of the hair to prevent baldness, 
he displayed much taste and elegance, accord- 
ing to the obseryations of his biographers. 
After his death he was publicly (deprived 
by the senate of all the honors, which had 
been prefusely heaped on him, and even his 
body was left in the open air without the honors 
of a funeral. This disgrace might proceed from 
the resentment of the senators, whom he had 
exposed to terror, as well as ridicule. He once 
assembled that august body to know in what 
vessel a turbot might be more conveniently 
dressed. At another time they received a formal 
invitation to a feast, and when they arrived at 
the palace, they were introduced into a large 
gloomy hall hung with black, and lighted with 
a few glimmering tapers. In the middle was 
placed a number of coffins, on each of which 
was Inscribed the name of some one of the in- 
vited senators. On asudden, a number of men 
burst into the room, clothed in black, with drawn 
swords and flaming torches, and after they had 
for some time terrified the guests, they permitted 
them to retire. [Domitian’s reign was marked 
among other excesses by a persecution of the 
Christians. Confounding Christianity with 
Judaism, and feigning some defalcation in the 
tributes due by his exactions to the imperial 
treasury, he commenced a violent persecution. 
Another reason is said to have been his fear 
that some of the posterity of Dayid remained, 
and that, at one period or other, they would ex- 
cite the Jews, whom he did not distinguish 
from the Christians, to break out into rebel- 
lion, This persecution took place A. D. 95, 
and continued till the emperor’s death. Some 
have said that at this time St. John was thrown 
into a cauldron of boiling oil.] Suet. in Vita. 
— Eutrop. 7. 

Domirius Domrrr1Anus, I. a general of Dio- 
clesian in Egypt. He assumed the imperial 
purple at Alexandria, a. D. 288, and supported 
the dignity of emperor for about 2 years. He 
died a violent death. II. Cn. Ainobarbus, a 
Roman consul, who conquered Bituitus the 
Gaul, and left 20,000 of the enemy on the field 
of battle, and took 3,000 prisoners. Ill. A 
grammarian in the reign of Hadrian; remark- 
able for his virtues, and melancholy disposition, 
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IV. The father of Nero, famous for cruel- 
ties and debaucheries. Suet. Ner. 
consul, during whose consulate peace was con- 
cluded with Alexander, king of Epirus. Liv. 
SH. VII. A consul under Caligula. He 
wrote some few things now lost. Vill. 
Afer, an orator, who was» preceptor to Quinti- 
lian. He disgraced his talents by his adulation, 
and by practising the arts of an informer under 
Tiberius and his successors. He was made a 
consul by Nero, and died a.p. 59. y 

Donarvs, Aus, [I. celebrated grammarian, 
born in the 4th cent. of our era, about a. D. 
333. He was preceptor to St. Jerome, who 
speaks with great approbation of his talents, 
and of the manner, in which he explained the 
comedies of Terence. Independent of his com- 
mentaries on Virgil and Terence, Donatus com- 
posed a treatise purely elementary, in which he 
treated of the 8 parts of speech individually. 
This work was highly esteemed, and Diomedes 
the grammarian entertained so high an opinion 
of its merits, as subsequently to add it to his 
own work on Latin Grammar. Some, though 
without the least authority, maintain that the 
Commentaries of Donatus on Virgil and Te- 
rence are lost, and that those which at the 
present day bear his name, are spurious. That 
on Virgil is very unimportant, it is true, and 
appears worthy neither of the author commented 
on, nor of the reputation of the grammarian, to 
whom they are ascribed. But the Commentary 
on Terence is extremely valuable. Some writers 
assign the Commentary on Virgil, not to Adlius 
Donatus, but to Claudius Tiberius Donatus. 
See Heyne, on the Life of Virgil by Donatus, 
1, p. CLII. II. A bishop of Numidia, in the 
4th cent. According to some writers, he was 
the founder of the sect of Donatists, which grew 
out of a schism produced by the election of a 
bishop of Carthage., He was deposed and ex- 
communicated in Councils held at Rome and 
Arles, in 313 and 314, but was for some time 
after supported by a party at home, What 
farther happened to him is not known. III. 
A bishop of Carthage, chosen to that office in 
316. He continued and supported the schism 
produced by his namesake, which led to a per- 
secution under the emperor Constans, in which 
the imperial arms finally prevailed, and Donatus 
died in exile about 355. According to St. Au- 
gustin, this prelate maintained an inequality of 
personsin the Trinity. Gorton’s Biogr. Dict.] 

Donysa, [an island in the Icarian Sea, one 
of the Sporades. It lay south-east of Icaria, 
and east of Patmos. The marble obtained from 
this island was green. It is thought to corre- 
spond to the modern Raclia. Tacit. Ann. 4. 30. 
—Mela, 2,7.— Plin. 4, 12.—Steph. B.v. Aovoucia.] 

Dorxs, the inhabitants of Doris: see Doris. 

[ DorYas, a river of India extra Gangem. 
Mannert makes it correspond with the small 
river Pegu. (Geogr. vol. 5. pt. 1. p.249 and 
264.) Others, however, are in favor of the mo- 
dern Zancan, the mouth of which is in the king- 
dom of Tonquin.] 

Dorřcus, an epithet applied not only to Do- 
ris, but to all the Greeks in general. An. 2, 27. 

Dorïo, a town of Messenia, where Thamyrus 
the musician challenged the Muses to a trial of 
skill. [Paus, (4, 33.) notices this ancient town, 
of which he ier the ruins near a fountain 
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named Achaia. Strabo, however, (8. p. 350.) 
asserts that no such place was known to exist 
in his day, but that some identified it with an 
obscure town named Oluris, in the Messenian 
district of Aulo. This may have been the spot 
alluded to by Paus. Homer (X. 2, 594.) assigns 
Dorium to the dominions of Nestor. Hesiod 
seems to have adopteda different tradition from 
other poets, since he removes the scene of the 
story of Thamyris to Dotium in Thessaly, ap. 
Steph. B. v. Adrioy.—Plin. 4, 5.] ; 

Doris, [a country of Greece, to the south of 
Thessaly, and separated from it by the range of 
Mt. Oeta. On the southit had the Locri Ozole. 
On the east it was parted from the Locri Epic- 
nemidii by the Pindus, a branch of the Cephis- 
sus, and on the west from Ætolia by a part of 
the chain of Oeta. Its territory was of small 
size, ‘extending only about 40 miles in length, 
The country, though mountainous, had still se- 
veral beautiful plains, and was very fruitful. 
Herod. (1, 56.) considers the Dorian race, 
(Awpizey 24v0s,) as one of the main branches of 
the Hellenes, so called; and his language is 
such as to have led in some minds to the very 
erroneous supposition, that the Dorians were the 
genuine Hellenes alone. The historian, in 
speaking of the arrangements made by Croesus 
to procure allies, observes, “ On inquiry he 
(Creesus) found that the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians were the principal nations of Greece, 
the first being of Dorian, and the other of Ionian 
descent. For these,” he adds, “ were in ancient 
times the most distinguished, the latter being a 
Pelasgian, the other an Hellenic nation: the 
former had constantly continued in one country,” 
(the historian here refers to the Ionians of At- 
tica,) “ while the former,” (i. e. the Hellenes 
of the Dorian stem,) “ had very often changed 
their seat ; for, under the reign of Deucalio they 
inhabited the country of Phthiotis; and in the 
time of Dorus, the son of Hellen, possessed that 
region, which is called Istiwotis, lying at the 
foot of Mts. Ossa and Olympus. Thence being 
expelled by the Cadmeans, they betook them- 
selves to Macednum on Mt. Pindus, which place 
they afterwards abandoned for another settle- 
ment in Dryopis; and again, changing their 
country, came to the Peloponnesus, where they 
were called Dorians.” In these few words, 
Herod. gives us a sketch of almost the entire 
wanderings of the Dorian race. Its outlines 
are filled up by the statements of other writers. 
Among the moderns, Miller has devoted most 
time and care to this branch (of early Grecian 
history, and his work on this subject is deserv- 
edly held in high estimation, (Geschichten Hel- 
Zenischer Stämme und Städte, 2 vol. in 3. Bres- 
lau, 1824.) Stillin some of his conclusions it 
is impossible to concur. Miiller, for example, 
maintains, that the Dorians were the genuine 
Hellenes alone, following inthis the true mean- 
ing, as he thinks, of the passage just quoted 
from Herod. Whereas the ancient historian, 
in the succeeding ch., expressly enumerates the 
people of Attica among the Hellenes; and in 
the commencement of the 56th ch., too, ranks 
the Athenians among the most powerful of the 
Hellenes of the Ionian stem, while he regards 
the Lacedemonians as the most powerful of the 
Hellenes of the Doric stem. The meaning to 
be deduced from his words, is evidently this, 
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that, besides the Athenians and Spartans,- he 
reckoned also other tribes among the Hellenes. 
(Kruse, Hellas, 1,521.) Just as little does it 
appear from Pindar’s 8th Ol. (39.) in which the 
Myrmidos are ranked among the “ Dorian peo- 
ple,” (Awp? Agg) that all the genuine Hellenes 
were Dorians. The Scholiast explains to us in 
what way, after the flight of Peleus and Telamo, 
the island of Ægina was colonised by Dorians 
from Argos. When Herod. makes Phthiotis 
the primitive seat of the Dorians under Deucalio, 
the meaning to be deduced is clearly this, that 
the elements of the Dorian race were to be 
found there, previous to the emigration of the 
tribe, in occupation of the land along with the 
rest of the Hellenes, and the people usually 
joined with them, the Leleges and Curetes. 
Tae nameof Dorians, as well as those of Æolians, 
Ionians, and Achzans, must have first arisen on 
the breaking up of the Hellenic population in 
the time of Hellen; andthough Herod. does not 
state so expressly as Apollod. (1, 7, 3.) that the 
name of Dorians was derived from that of Do- 
rus, yet the former manifestly gives us to under- 
stand this, when he places Dorus at the head of 
the emigration of this tribe, which was now 
taking place. According to Apollod. (/. c.) the 
primitive seat of the Dorians, whom Dorus hel- 
lenised, was “ over against’? Peloponnesus, rhy 
wtpay opas Wedoxowneov, which Heyne, (Obs. ad 
Z.c.,) explains by dyrixépxv, and makes equiva- 
lent to “ without the Peloponnesus,” referring 
it at the same time to the country around Ossa 
and Olympus: but Apollod. would seem rather 
to mean what was, in fact, the later place of set- 
tlement on the part of the Dorians, the region, 
namely, of Mt. Parnassus. While settled at 
Olympus, the Dorians would seem to have 
erected on the highest summit of this moun- 
tain, the famed Pythion, a temple of Apollo, 
from which all the Pythian oracles of a later 
age appeared to have derived, in some degree or 
other, their origin. (Müller, Dorier, 1, 27.) 
And yet it is remarkable, that in this very coun- 
try, where Dorians and Pelasgi bordered on 
each other, (Herod. 1, 57.) no certain trace re- 
mains of there having been at any time Dorian 
colonies established there. The only authority, 
which may be said to point this way, is the re- 
mark of Andro, as cited by Steph. B. (s. v. Ad- 

wv), that Histiæotis was also called Doris.— 
(Strabo, 10. p. 475.—Herod. 1, 56.)—The 2d 
settlement of the Dorians, after they had been 
expelled from their earlier seats by the Cad- 
means, was, as Herod. has already stated, at 
Macednum on Mt. Pindus. This also has left 
no traces behind it. By Pindus, in this passage 
of the historian, is meant, according to some, 
not the mountain, but an ancient city of that 
name; a point which turns on the restoration of 
an early reading to the text of Herod. (Wes- 
seling, ad Herod. 1. 56.—Otxss ty Misy, Maxed- 
viv xeredusvoy, “© Pindum incoluit, et Macednus 
populus est nominatus.” Schw.—Schol. Pind. 
Pyth.1,121. Tay Wider, pilav odour vas TeTpa 
worsus ons ty Tsppauisiz.) The farther spread of 
the Dorian race was brought about remotely by 
fEgimius, king of Doris, or ZBpalius, as he is 
called by Strabo. This monarch having been 
driven from his dominions, was reinstated by 
Hercules; in gratitude for which important ser- 


vice, the Dorian prince adopted his son Hyllus, 
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after that hero’s death, and bequeathed to him 
his dominions. It was thus that Doris became 
the abode of the Heraclide, during their exile 
from the Peloponnesus, and the spot where 
they concerted their plans for regaining their 
possessions in that country, which they carried 
into effect 80 years after the siege of ‘Troy. 
(Thuc. 1, 12.— Strabo, 9. p. 427.—Apollod. 2, 8. 
3.—Ephor. ap Sieph. B. v. Avyiives—Dicearch. 
ap. eund. v. Adpiov.) As the attempt, however, 
of the Heraclidæ, with the help of the Dorians, 
to enter the Peloponnesus, had to be repeated 
several times beforeit proved finally successful, 
the Dorians would seem in the interval to have 
spread themselves through various parts of 
Bæotia, Locris, and Eubæa. (Didymus ad Od. 
13, 177.—Polyæn. 1, 9.) Thus we find the 
Dorians formally uniting, in some degree, with 
the Æolians, and founding the city of Naupac- 
tus in the Æolic territory, under the guidance 
of Temenos, one of the Heraclidæ. (Scymn. 
Chius, v. 477.) Trachis also was a Dorian state 
in the time of Hercules. Ceyx reigned here, 
and his son Hippasus aided Hercules in the 
siege of Œchalia in Kubwa. (Apollod. 2, 7,7. 
—Tzetz. ad Lyc.864.) In aword, the Dorians 
spread themselves over a large part of central 
and northern Greece, from Larissa and the 
land of the Lapithe as far as the shores of the 
Corinthian gulf, and evidently, in accordance 
with the Hellenic custom, encreased their own 
power by incorporating with themselves the con- 
quered communities. Hence we may derive a 
solution of the question, which is so often put ; 
—How it was possible, if the number of those, 
who were properly called Dorians, was so small, 
for these ever to succeed in the conquest of Pe- 
loponnesus ? Their main strength consisted of 
those, whom they had reduced under their sway, 
and compelled to furnish a quota of troops for 
the field.—As regards the Dorian capture of the 
Peloponnesus, it may be remarked, that though 
manifestly blended with a large share of fable, 
it still must be regarded as true in its leading 
feature: the subjugation, namely, by the Do- 
rians, under the guidance of the Heraclide, 
with whom were united the Avtolians, of a coun- 
try previously Æolian, and then under the con- 
trol of the house of Pelops and the Achzan 
tribe. (See Grecia.) The Dorians, thus planted 
into a more genial climate, and more ample and 
fertile territory, seem always to have preserved a 
grateful recollection of their primitive abode, 
and to have been anxious to maintain that in- 
terchange of good-will with their mother coun- 
try, which was especially cherished by the an- 
cient Greeks, and forms one of the most pleasing 
features in their system of colonization. Lace- 
dzemo, more particularly, as the leading Pelo- 
ponnesian state of Doric origin, was frequently 
called on to assist its little metropolis, when 
threatened by attacks from the more powerful 
Phocians, and the highlanders of ta. (Thuc. 
1, 107.—3, 92.) But still this small territory 
was occasionally an object of contention to the 
neighbouring states, more especially in the latter 
period of Grecian history, during the Ætolian and 
Macedonian wars; so that as Strabo observes, 
(9. p. 427.) it is a matter of surprise thatits few 
towns should have still existed when the Ro- 
mans became masters of Greece. The Dorian 
republic, as the term Tetrapolis, usually applied 
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to it, sufficiently indicates, consisted of 4 cities, 
respecting the names of which various accounts 
have been transmitted to us by the ancients. 
If we are to credit the Schol. Pind. (Pyth. 1, 
121.) and Aristoph. (Plut. 385.) they were 6 in 
number; but the passages from these writers 
are evidently corrupt, and at all events we 
ought to prefer the authority of earlier records. 
Strabo acknowledges but 4, which he names Eri- 
neus, Boium, Pindus, and Cytinium.—“ From 
the earliest times,” observes Heeren, “ the Dorian 
and Ionian tribes were distinguished from each 
other by striking characteristics. On the Doric 
tribe the character of severity is imprinted, 
which is observable in the full tones of its dia- 
lect, in its songs, its dances, the simplicity of its 
style of living, and in its constitutions. It was 
most strongly attached to ancient usage. From 
this its regulations for private and public life 
took their origin, which were fixed by the pre- 
scriptive rules of its lawgivers. It respected the 
superiority of family and age. The govern- 
ments of the Doric cities were originally more 
or less the government of rich and noble fami- 
lies; and this is one cause of the great solidity 

of their political institutions. Good counsel was 

drawn from the experience of age: wherever an 

old man appeared, the young rose from their 

seats. Religion among the Dorians was less a 

matter of luxury; but it was more an object of 
which they felt the need. What important 

transaction did they ever begin without first 

consulting the oracle? All this is true of the 

earliest times. When once the reverence for 
ancient usage was overcome, the Dorians knew 

no bounds; and Tarentum exceeded all cities 

in luxury, just as Syracuse did in intestine 

feuds? (Ideen, 3, 55—=46.)—As to the move- 

ments of the Dorians, subsequent to the capture 

of the Peloponnesus, see Gracia. IA 

colony of the Dorians in Asia Minor, on the 

coast of Caria. On the arrival of the Dorians 

in Asia, they formed themselves into 6 inde- 
pendent states or small republics, which were 

confined within the bounds of as many cities. 
These were Lindus, Ialyssus, Camirus, Cos, 
Cnidus, and Halicarnassus. Other cities in the 
tract, called from them Doris, belonged to their 
confederacy; but the inhabitants of these 6 
alone, as true and genuine Dorians, were ad- 
mitted into the temple at Triope, where they 
exhibited solemn games in honor of Apollo 
Triopius. The prizes were tripods of brass, 
which the victors were obliged to consecrate to 
Apollo, and leave in the temple. When Aga- 
sicles of Halicarnassus won the prize, he trans- 
gressed this custom, and carried the tripod to 
his own house, on which account the city of 
Halicarnassus was ever afterwards excluded from 
the Dorian confederacy. The Dorians were 
from that time known by the name of the 5 
cities, or Pentapolis, and no longer by that of 
Hexapolis.| in, 2, 27.—Plin. 5, 29.— Apol- 
lod. 2.— Herod. 1, 144. 8, 31, Ill. A god- 
dess of the sea, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 
She married her brother Nereus, by whom she 
had 50 daughters called Nereids. Her name 
is often used to express the sea itself, Propert. 
1, 17, 25.—Virg. Ecl. 10.—Hesiod. Th. 
IV. A woman of Locri, daughter of Xenetus, 
whom Dionysius the Elder, of Sicily, married 
the same day with Aristomache, Cic, Tusc, 5 
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Doriscvs, a place of Thrace, near the'sea, 
where Xerxes numbered his forces. [The mode 
of ascertaining the number of the forces, was 
this: they drew up in one place a body of 
10,000 men; making these stand together as 
compactly as possible, they drew a circle around 
them, | ENN these, they enclosed the 
circle with ’a wall breast-high; into this they 
introduced the army by bodies of 10,000 men 
each time. See Xerxes.] Herod. 7,59. 

Dorsennvs, [or more correctly Dossennus, a 
Roman comic poet, and writer of Atellane fa- 
bles, who enjoyed no mean reputation as a po- 
pular dramatist. (Vossius, de Poet. Lat. Inc. 
Æt. c. 7. p. 84.) Horace makes mention of 
him, (Zp. 1, 2, 173.) He particularly excelled 


in drawing the characters of parasites ; but, in 
consequence of the applause, which these elicited 
from the lower orders, he would seem, from the 
censure of Horace, to have been tempted to go 
still farther, and push matters to extremes. The 
same poet also pleasantly alludes to his care- 
lessness and negligence as a writer, by saying 
that he traversed the stage with his sock, or 
comic slipper, loose and untied. Seneca makes 
mention of the inscription on his tomb ; from 
which epitaph some have inferred that he was 
distinguished as a moral writer. It ran as fol-. 
lows: “ Hospes resiste, et sophiam Dossenni lege.” | 
Dorso, C. Fasrus, a Roman, who, when 
Rome was in the possession of the Gauls, issued 
from the capitol, which was then besieged, to 
go and offer a sacrifice, which was to be offered 
on Mt. Quirinalis. He dressed himself in sacer- 
dotal robes, and carrying on his shoulders the 
statues of his country gods, passed through the 
guards of the enemy without betraying the least 
signs of fear. When he had finished his sacri- 
fice, he returned to the capitol unmolested by 
the enemy, who were astonished at his boldness, 
and did not obstruct his passage or molest his 
sacrifice. Liv. 5, 46. ý 

Dorus, a son of Hellen: [see Doris. ] 

DoryLæum and DoryLÆæUs, [a city of Phry- 
gia, now Eski-shehr, at the junction of the 
Bathys and Thymbris, 2 branches of the’ 
Sangarius, and on the confines of Bithynia. 
The plain of Doryleum is often mentioned by 
the Byzantine historians, as the place of assem- 
blage of the armies of the Eastern empire in 
their wars against the Turks; and it is de- 
scribed by Anna Comnena as being the first ex- 
tensive plain of Phrygia after crossing the 
ridges of Mt. Olympus, and after passing Leuce. 
Walpole’s Coll. 2, 205.) 

DosiXvas, a poet who wrote a piece of poetry 
in the form of an altar, (Bayds,) which Thed- 
critus has imitated, 

Doso, a surname of Antigonus, because he 
cate and never performed ; [3écwv, about to 
give, 

Draco, I. a celebrated lawgiver of Athens, 
who flourished about 623 s.c. When he exer- 
cised the office of archon, he made a code of 
laws for the use of the citizens, which, on ac- 
count of their severity, were said to be written 
in letters of blood. By them, idleness was pu- 
nished with as much severity as murder, and 
death was denounced against the one as well as 
the other. Such a code of rigorous laws gave 
occasion to a certain Athenian to ask of the 
legislator, why he was so severe in his punish« 
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ments? And Draco gave for answer, that as 
the smallest transgression had appeared to him 
to deserve death, he could not find any punish- 
` ment more rigorous for more atrocious crimes. 

_ These laws were at first enforced, but they were 
often neglected on account of their extreme se- 
verity, and Solo totally abolished them, except 
that one which punished a murderer with death. 
[The Athenians could not endure the rigor of 
_ his laws, and the legislator himself was obliged 
t to withdraw to the island of Augina. Here he 
was actually suffocated in the theatre beneath 
the number of cloaks and garments, which the 
people of the island, according to the usual mode 
of expressing approbation among the Greeks, 
§ 1owered on him. He was buriedinthe theatre. | 
Plut. Vit. Sol-——II. A man who instructed 
Plato in music. Plut. de Music. 
it Drances, a friend of Latinus, remarkable 
= for his weakness and eloquence. He shewed 
himself an obstinate opponent to the violent mea- 
sures, which Turnus pursued against the Tro- 
jans, &c. [Some have imagined that the poet 
wished to delineate the character and the elo- 
quence of Cic. under this name: [see Æneis.] 
Zin, 11,122. 

[Drancm: see Zarangzi.] 

“Dravus, [a river of Germany, rising in the 
Norican Alps. (Plin. 3,25.—Strabo, 7. p.314.) 
It traverses the southern parts of Noricum and 
Pannonia, running from west to east, and falls 
into the Danube near the city of Comacum, or 
|. Erdent. It is now the Drave. Ptol. calls it 
the Darus. The Gr. copyists frequently al- 
lowed themselves the license of altering names, 
and adding remarks, which only tended to shew 
their own ignorance. So, in the present in- 
stance, they state that this river, which Ptol, 
calls Darus, is the same with that named Daris 
by the barbarians, or the modern Drin. The 
truth is, Ptol. means the Dravus and no other. 
Mannert, 3, 561.] 

Drepane, [an ancient name of Corcyra.] 

Drepinom, [a town of Sicily, north of Lily- 
bæum, and in the vicinity of Mt. Eryx. Here 
Æneas, according to Virgil, lost his father 
Anchises. The more correct form of the name 
is Drepana, (rz Avera.) This place was 
founded in the beginning of the Ist Punic war, 
by the Carthaginian commander Hamilcar, 
who removed hither the inhabitants of Eryx, 
and other places adjacent. (Diod. S. 23, 9.) 
Drepanum and Lilybeum formed the 2 most 
important maritime cities held by the Carthagi- 
niansin Sicily. Off this place, near the Æ gates 
Insule, was fought the famous naval battle be- 
tween the Romans commanded by Lutatius 
Catulus, and the Carthaginians under Hanno. 
The Romans gained a decisive victory, which 
put an end to the Ist Punic war, Drepanum 
was so called from the curvature of the shore in 
its vicinity resembling a scythe, (Jp{xavov.) It 
is now Trapani. (Mannert, 9, 2, 384.)—— 
II. A town of Bithynia, on the Sinus Astacenus, 
called by Constantine the Great, Hellenopolis. 
——III. A promontory on the Sinus Arabicus, 
below Arsenoe ; now Ras Zafrané.] j 

Dro, [a river of Illyricum, which falls into 
the Adriatic at Lissus. Thisis the largest of 
the Illyrian rivers. Strabo informs us, that it 
was navigable as far as the country of the Dar- 
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| sea, as they inhabited the southern part of what 


is now Servia, (7. p. 316.) This stream is 
formed principally by the junction of 2 others, 
the one distinguished in modern geography by 
the name of the White Drino, which rises in 
the chain of Mt. Bertiscus, (Strab. Chrestom. 
ap. Geogr, Min. 2. 99;) the other flows from 
the south, out of the great lake of Ochrida, the 
ancient Lychnitis Palus, and unites with the 
former after a course of nearly 60 miles: this 


| is commonly termed the Black Drino. Cramer’s 


Ane. Greece, 1, 41.] 

DrimAcuus, a famous robber of Chios. When 
a price was set on his head, he ordered a young 
man to cut it off, and go and receive the money, 
Such an uncommon instance of generosity so 
pleased the Chians, that they raised a temple to 
eee: and honored him asa god. (Herod. 
4, 76.) 

[Dromus Acuirris, a promontory near the 
mouth of the Borysthenes. (Strabo, 7. p. 307, 
—Arrian, Peripl. 21.—Peripl. Anon, p. 8.— 
Mela, 2, 1.—Plin. 4, 26.) According to the 
old geographers, Achilles, having entered the 
Euxine with a hostile fleet, after ravaging the 
coast, landed on this promontory, and exercised 
himself and his followers in running and other 
gymnastic sports. (Mannert, 4, 234.) It isa 
low, sandy, and uninhabited neck of land, re- 
sembling somewhat a sword in its shape. 
Strabo evidently exceeds the true measurement, 
when he states it to be 1,000 stadia. Pliny 
only makes it 80 miles. Its modern name is 
said to be Kossa-Oscharigatsh. See Leuce.] 

Drventivs and Druentia, [(6 Apovévris, 
Ptol.—s Agoviveizs, Strabo,) a river of Gaul, 
rising among the Alpes Cottie, north of Bri- 
gantio, or Briançon, It falls into the Rhodanus, 
or Rhone, about 3 miles below Avenio, or Avi- 
gnon, after a course of 180 miles, and is now 
called the Durance. It is an extremely rapid 
river, and below the modern town of Sisteron, it 
has been found impracticable to throw a bridge 
over it. Its inundations are frequent and very 
destructive. Strabo, 4. p.185.—Mannert, 2, 78. | 

Druin, the ministers of religion among the 
ancient Gauls and Britons. [ Britain, according 
to Cesar, was the great school of the Druids, 
and their chief settlement was in the island 
called Mona by Tacitus, now Anglesey. The 
natives of Gaul and Germany, who wished to 
be thoroughly versed in the mysteries of 
Druidism, resorted to this island to complete 
their studies. Many opinions haye been formed 
respecting the origin of their name. The com- 
mon derivation is from dps, an oak, either from 
their inhabiting and teaching in forests, or, as 
Pliny states, because they never sacrificed but 
under an oak, But it is hard to imagine how 
the Druids should come to speak Greek, Some 
deduce the name from the old British word. 
dru, or drew, an oak, whence they take dpis 
to be derived. This last derivation derives 
considerable support from a passage in Diod. 
S., (5, 31,) who, speaking of the philosophers 
and priests of Gaul, the same with the Druids, 
says that they were called Szpuy/du,, a term which 
some of the commentators trace to the old Greek 
form, cdgwvs (1d05,) an hollow oak. Wesseling, 
however, it must be acknowledged, condemns 
this reading, and is in favor of receiving into 


danii, which is a considerable distance from the | the text the form Agovidai, where others read 
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Sueovi3e. Among the many Oriental deriva- 
tions, which have been given, the best is that 
from the Sanscrit term Druwidh, signifying 
“poor, indigent.” In historical conformity with 
this derivation, it has been urged that, among 
the Hindoos, we may observe in the Sanniassi 
the professional mendicant, while among the 
Druids poverty was rather a merit than a dis- 
grace. The arguments in favor of the Oriental 
origin of the Druids are deserving of great 
attention, though too numerous to be here all 
detailed. Diog. L.and Aristotle class the Druids 
with the Chaldeans, Persian Magi, and Indians, 
in which they are followed by other writers. 
The deities of the Sanscrit school are closely 
to be traced in the names of the Druidical gods. 
The importance, which the Druids attached to 
bulls and oxen, forms another very striking 
mark of coincidence. The Druidical mysteries 
also are said by Davies to have been nearly 
parallel to the rites of Bhawanee and Eleusis. 
In the magic rod of the Druids we likewise 
discern the sacred staff of the Brahmins. Both 
possessed consecrated beads; made almost end- 
less lustrations’; wore linen tiaras: and Mau- 
rice remarks that the circle, Brahma’s symbol, 
and the crescent, that of Siva, were both Druid- 
ical ornaments. So also there was a striking 
resemblance between the notion entertained by 
the Druids of a Supreme Being, and that found 
in the sacred writings of the Hindoos. See 
the end of this article.] They were held in the 
greatest veneration by the people. Their life 
was austere and recluse from the world; their 
dress was peculiar to themselves: and they ge- 
nerally appeared with a tunic, which reached a 
little below the knee. As the chief power was 
lodged in their hands, they punished as they 
pleased, and could declare war, and make peace 
at their option. Their power extended beyond 
private families ; they could depose magistrates, 
and even kings, if their actions in any manner 
deviated from the laws of the state. They had 
the privilege of naming the magistrates which 
annually presided over the cities, and the kings 
were created only with their approbation. They 
were entrusted with the education of youth ; 
and all religious ceremonies, festivals, and sa- 
crifices, were under their peculiar care. They 
taught the doctrine of the metempsychosis, and 
believed the immortality of the soul. They 
were professionally acquainted with the art of 
magic, and from their knowledge of astrology 
they drew omens, and saw futurity revealed 
before their eyes. In their sacrifices they often 
immolated human victims to their gods ; a bar- 
barous custom, which continued long among 
them, and whichthe Roman emperors attempted 
to abolish to little purpose. The power and pri- 
vileges, which they enjoyed, were beheld with 
admiration by their countrymen, and as their 
office was open to every rank and station, there 
were many, who daily proposed themselves as 
candidates to enter on this important function. 
The rigor, however, and severity of a long 
noviciate deterred many, and few were willin 
to attempt a labor, which enjoined them, during 
15 or 20 years, to load their memory with the 
long and tedious maxims of the Druidical re- 
ligion. (Ces. B. G. 6, 13.— Plin. 16, 44.) 
[Cesar states (B.G. 6, 14.) that the members 
of the Gallic nobility might alone enter the 
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order of the Druids. Porphyry, on- the other 
hand, (de Abstin. 4, 17.) makes admission into 
this priesthood to have been open to all, who 
could obtain the consent of their fellow-citizens, 
This latter arrangement appears by far the 
less probable of the two. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that so powerful a body as the Druidical 
priesthood would be inclined to receive with 
willingness every new comer, who might choose 
to present himself. (Constant, de la Rel. 2, 83.) 
As to the wisdom, of which the Druids were the 
depositaries, it may be remarked, that among 
all the early nations of antiquity a sacerdotal 
caste of some kind or other appears, by obser- 
vation of the stars, and the phenomena of na- 
ture, to have formed for themselves a species of 
scientific religion, if it may be so termed, which 
was carefully treasured up by the sacred order, 
and rendered inaccessible to the people at large 
Hence those oral traditions, which were always 
confined to the limits of the sanctuary, ang 
those sacred books, which were closed agains| 
the profane crowd. Such were, among the 
Etrurians, the Acherontic and ritual books {oi 
Tages, containing the precepts of agriculture 
legislation, medicine, the rules of divination, 
meteorology, astrology, and also a system of 
metaphysics: such were, among the Egyptians 
the books of Hermes Trismegistus ; such are 
among the Hindoos, the Vedas, Pouranas, An 
gas, with their innumerable commentaries ; anc 
such was the sacred wisdom of the Galli 
Druids.—The ablest work on the ancient Druid 
is the splendid and elaborate production of Mr 
Higgins, (The Celtic Druids, by Godfrey Hig 
gins, Esq. F.S.A., Lond. 1829. 4to.) In thi 
will be found a vast body of most interestin; 
information respecting this ancient priesthooc 
The Druids held the same doctrines, in effec! 
with Pythagoras, (p. 305.) the worship of on 
Supreme Being, a state of future rewards an 
punishments, the immortality of the soul, and 
metempsychosis. These doctrines, their hatre 
of images, circular temples open at the to] 
worship of fire as the emblem of the Sun, ol 
servation of the most ancient Tanric festiva 
(when the Sun entered Taurus,) alphabet of 1 
letters, and system of oral instruction, mar 
fnd characterise the Druid in every age an 
country of the world, by whatever name th 
priests of the country may have been know 
For farther remarks on the Druid manner « 
worship, and the principles of their creed, co 
sult a curious and interesting work, entitle 
“ The Identity of the Religions called Drui 
ical and Hebrew, Demonstrated from the Natu 
and Objects of their Worship, and from a car 
ful Consideration of certain Customs, former 
Prevalent in Egypt, Canaan, Carthage, Baby 
Persia, Arabia, America, India, Greece, Ital 
and among the Etruscans, Bonzes, Gymno: 
plusts, Chaldeans, ete.” Lond. 1829. 12mo. p 
125.; and for observations on the striki 
analogy between Druidism and the religion 
India, consult the communications of Ci 
Pearse, in the Asiatice Researches; and cor 
pare the following remarks of Mr. Burrow, 
an article contained in the same volume, en 
tled, “ A proof that the Hindoos had the | 
nomial theorem. ’—“ From the aforesaid cou 
try (Tartary,) the Hindoo religion probab 
spread over the whole earth ; there are signs 
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it in every northern country, in almost every 
system of worship. In England it is obvious ; 
Stonehenge is evidently one of the temples of 
Boodh; and the arithmetic, the astronomy, the 
astrology, the holyday games, names of the 
stars, and figures of the constellations, ancient 
monuments, laws, and even the languages of 
the different nations, have the strongest marks 
of the same original. The worship of the sun 
and fire, human and animal sacrifices, &c. have 
_ apparently once been universal; the religious 
ceremonies of the Papists seem in many parts 
to be a mere servile copy of those of the Goseigns 
and Fakeers; the Christian ascetics were very 
little different from their filthy originals, the 
Byraygys, &c. Even the hell of the northern 
nations is not at all like the hell of the Scrip- 
tures, except in some few particulars ; but, it 
is so striking a likeness of the hell of the Hin- 
doos, that I should not be surprised if the story 
of the soldier, that saw it in Saint Patrick’s 
purgatory, described in Matthew Paris’s history, 
should hereafter turn out to be a mere transla- 
tion from the Sanscrit, with the names changed. 
The different tenets of popery and deism have 
a great similarity to the two doctrines of Brahma 
and Boodh ; and, as the Brahmins were the au- 
thors of the Ptolemaic system, so the Boodhists 
appear to have been the inventors of the ancient 
Philolaic, or Copernican, as well as the doctrine 
of attraction ; and probably too the established 
religion of the Greeks and the Eleusinian mys- 
teries may only be varieties of the 2 different 
sects. That the Druids of Britain were Brah- 
mins, is beyond the least shadow of a doubt.” | 

Druna, the Drome, a river of Gaul, falling 
into the Rhone. 

Drusitra, I. Livia, a daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina, famous for her debaucheries 
and licentiousness. She committed incest with 
her brother Caligula, who was so tenderly at- 
tached to her, that in a dangerous illness he 
made her heiress of all his possessions, and 
commanded that she should succeed him in the 
Roman empire. She died a. D. 38, in the 23d 
year of her age, and was deified by her brother 
Caligula, who survived her for some time. 
II. A daughter of Agrippa, king of Judea, &c. 

Driso, an unskilful historian, who obliged 
his debtors, when they could not pay him, to 
hear him read his compositions, to draw from 
them praises and flattery. Horat. Sat. 1, 3, 86. 

Drusus, I. a son of Tiberius and Vispania, 
who made himself famous for his intrepidity and 
courage in the provinces of Illyricum and Pan- 
nonia. He was raised to the greatest honors of 
the state by his father; but a blow, which he 
gave to Sejanus, an audacious libertine, proved 
his ruin, Sejanus corrupted Livia, the wife of 
Drusus, and in conjunction with her, he caused 
him to be poisoned by an eunuch, a. D. 23. 
II. A son of Germanicus and Agrippina, who 
enjoyed offices of the greatest trust under Ti- 
berius. His enemy, Sejanus, however, effected 
his ruin by his insinuations ; Drusus was con- 
fined by Tiberius, and deprived of all aliment. 
He was found dead 9 days after his confine- 
ment, a. D. 33. III. A son of the emperor 
Claudius, who died by swallowing a pear thrown 
in the air. IV. An ambitious Roman, grand- 
father to Cato. He was killed for his seditious 
conduct, (Fell, Paterc, 1, 13.)——-V. Livius, 
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father of Julia Augusta, was intimate with Bru- 
tus, and killed himself with him after the battle 
of Philippi, (2, 71.) VI. M. Livius, a cele- 
brated Roman, who renewed the proposals of the 
Agrarian laws, which had proved fatal to the 
Gracchi. He was murdered as he entered his 
house, though he was attended by a number of 
clients and Latins, to whom he had proposed. 
the privileges of Roman citizens, B. c. 190. Cie. 
ad Her, 4, 12. VII. Nero Claudius, a son 
of Tib. Nero and Livia, adopted by Augustus. 
He was brother to Tiberius, who was afterwards 
made emperor. He greatly signalized himself 
in his wars in Germany and Gaul against the 
Reti and Vindelici, and was honored with a 
triumph. He died of a fall from his horse in 
the 30th year of his age, B. c. 9. He left 3 
children, Germanicus, Livia, and Claudius, by 
his wife Antonia. Dion. VIII. M. Livius 
Salinator, a consul who conquered Asdrubal 
with his colleague Cl. Nero. (Horat. Od. 4, 4.— 
Zin. 6, 824.) IX. Caius, an historian, who, 
being one day missed from his cradle, was found 
the next on the highest part of the house, with 
his face turned towards the sun. The ple- 
beian family of the Drusi produced 8 consuls, 
2 censors, and 1 dictator. The surname of 
Drusus was given to the family of the Livii, 
as some suppose, because one of them killed a 
Gaulish leader of that name. Virgil (47. 6, 
824.) mentions the Drusi among the illustrious 
Romans, and that perhaps more particularly, 
because the wife of Augustus was of that family. 

Dryipzs, nymphs who presided over the 
woods. [The Dryades differed from the Ha- 
madryades, because the latter were attached to 
some particular tree, with which they were born, 
and with which they died ; whereas the Dryades 
were the goddesses of the trees and woods in 
general, and lived at large in the midst of them. 
For though 2%, properly signifies “ an oak,’ 
it was also used for “ a tree in general.” Obla- 
tions of milk, oil, and honey, were offered to 
them, and sometimes the votaries sacrificed a 
goat. The derivation of the name Hamadry- 
ades is from dua, simul, and os, arbor quevis. 
The reason of the derivation has been already 
mentioned above. See Nymphæ.] Virg.G.1, 11. 

DryantiXpEs, a patronymic of Lycurgus, 
king of Thrace, son of Dryas. He cut his legs, 
as he attempted to destroy the vines, that no 
libations might be made to Bacchus. Ovzd, Ib. 
345. 

Drymaa, [a town of Phocis, on the banks 
of the Cephissus, north-east of Elatia. (Paus. 
10, 34.) It was burnt and sacked by the Per- 
sians under Xerxes, as we are informed by 
Herod. (8, 33.) Its position is uncertain, Some 
antiquaries place it at Dadz, othersat Oguémtza. 
Dodwell’s Tour, 2, 135.—Gell’s Itin, 210.] 

Drxmo, a sea nymph, one of the attendants 
of Cyrene. Virg. G. 4, 536. 

Dryodrr, I.a woman of Lemnos, whose shape 
Venus assumed to persuade all the females of 
the island to murder the men. acc. 2, 174. 
II. A virgin of Œchalia, whom Andremo 
married after she had been ravished by Apollo. 
She was changed into a lotus. Ovid, Met. 
10, 331..—IJI. A nymph, mother of Tar- 
quitus by Faunus, Firg. dn. 10, 551. 

Dryörzs, [a people of Greece, near Mts. 
Oeta and Parnassus. Sail et 56,—Strabo, 
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9. p: 434.) Dicsearchus, however (v. 30.) ex- 
tends their territory as far as the Ambracian 
rulf. They were so called, it is supposed, from 
pees the daughter of Eurypylus, or, accord- 
ing to the poets, from a nymph violated by 
Apollo, Others derive the name, however, from 
deus, an oak, and ap, “ a voice,” on account of the 
number of oaks, which grew about the moun- 
tains, and the rustling of their leaves. The 
inhabitants themselves, however, advocated their 
fabulous origin, and claimed to be the descend- 
ants of Apollo; and therefore Hercules, having 
overcome this people, carried them prisoners to 
Delphi, where he presented them to their 
divine progenitor, who commanded the hero 
to take them with him to the Peloponnesus. 
Hercules obeyed, and gave them a settlement 
there, near the Asinean and Hermionian terri- 
tories; hence the Asineans came to be blended 
with, and to call themselves, Dryopes. Accord- 
ing to Herod., however, they passed into Eu- 
bœa, and thence into the Peloponnesus and 
Asia Minor, (8, 73.—1, 146.) It is worthy of 
remark, that Strabo, (13. p. 586.) ranks the 
Dryopes among those chiefly of Thracian origin, 
who had, from the. earliest period, established 
themselves in the latter country, towards the 
southern shores of the Euxine. | 

Dryors, I. ason of Priam. II. Of Apollo. 
Paus. 4, 34, III. Friend of Æneas, killed 
by Clausus in Italy. Am. 10, 346. 

Dosis, [a river of Gallia, rising at the foot 
of Mt. Jura, and, after a course of 50 “miles, 
falling into the Arar, or Saone, near Cabillo- 
num, the modern Chalons. It is now the 
Doubs or Doux. (Strabo, 4.—Mannert, 2, 1, 
77.) The text of Cesar (B. G. 1, 38.), where 
he makes mention of this river, is very corrupt, 
some MSS. reading A/duabis, others A/duadu- 
bis, and others again Aduadusius, Adduadubis, 
and Alduasdubis. Cellarius, following Valois, 
(Valesius,) and Vossius, give Dubis as the 
true lection, (Geogr. Ant. 1, 36.) and this has 
been followed in the best editions. See Oberin, 
ad Ces. l. e.as to the origin of the corruption. ] 

Dusris Porrus, a town of Britain, supposed 
to be Dover; [14 miles from Durovemum, At 
Dubris, according to the Notitia Imperii, was 
a fortress, erected against the Saxon pirates. 
Mannert, 2, 2,161.—Cellar. 1, 331.] 

Dvura Lex, I. was enacted by M. Duillius, 
a tribune, a. u. c. 304. It made it a capital 
crime to leave the Roman people without its 
tribunes, or create any new magistrate, [from 
whom there was no appeal. The punishment 
was scourging and beheading.] Liv. 3, 55. 
Ie Another, A. u. c. 392, to regulate 
what interest ought to be paid for money lent, 
[fixing it at 1 per cent. | 

C. Durus Neros, [a Roman consul, the 
first who obtained a victory over the naval 
power of Carthage, B. c. 260. After his col- 
league Cn. Corn. Scipio had been taken at sea 
by the Carthaginians in the lst Punic war, 
Duillius proceeded, with a newly-built Roman 
fleet, to Sicily, in quest of the enemy, whom 
he met near the Lipari islands; and, by means 
of grappling-irons, so connected the ships of 
the Carthaginians with his own, that the con- 
test became a sort of land-fight. By this un- 
expected manœuvre, he took 80, and destroyed 
13 of the fore aan fleet, and obtained a 
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naval ‘triumph, the Ist ever enjoyed at Rome, ` 


There were some medals struck in commemo- 
ration of this victory, and a column was erected 
on the occasion. This column, (called Columna 
Rostrata, because adorned with beaks of ships,) 
was, as Livy informs us, struck down by light. 
ning during the interval between the 2d and 3d 
Punic Wars. A new column was erected by 
the emperor Claudius, and the Inscription re-, 
stored, though probably modernized. It was 
buried afterwards amid the ruins of Rome, until 
at length, in 1565, its base, which contained 
the Inscription, was dug up in the vicinity of 
the Capitol. So much, however, was defaced, 
that many of the letters were illegible. This 
Inscription has been restored, on conjecture, by 
the learning of modern scholars. (Lipsius, 
Auctarium ad Inscr. Smet.—Ciacconius, Col. 
Rostr. Inscr. in Grev. Thes. 4, 1811.) It runs 
as follows: the small Italic characters indicate 
the letters, which have been supplied. “ c. Br 
LIOS. M.F.M.N. Cos. advorsum. cartacinienseis. in. 
siceliad. rem. cerens. ecestsNos. cocnatos. popli. 
romani, artisumad. obsedeonedD. CXEMET. LE 
cioneis. Cartacinienseis. omneis. MmaXIMOSQVE. 
MACISTRATOS. Lucaes. bovabos. relicteis. NOVEM. 
CASTREIS. EXFOCIONT. MaCELam. moenitam. 
urbem. PVCNANDOD. CEPET. ENQVE. EODEM. 
macistratod. prospere. TEM. NAVEBOS. MARID. 
CONSOL. PRIMOS. Ceset. resmecosque. CLASESQVE. 
NAVALES. PRIMOS. ORNAVET. Paravetque. diebos. 
sexaginia. CVMQVE. EIS. NAVEBOS. CLASEIS. POE- 
NICAS. OMNE2S paratasque. SVMAS. COPIAS. CAR- 
TACINIENSIS, PRAESENTEd. maxumod. dicra- 
TORED. O/oroM. IN. ALTOD. MARID, Pycnandod, 
vicet. trigentaQVE. NAVEIS. cepeT. CVM. SOCIEIS. 
SEPTEMresmomque. ducis. quinresmosQVvE. TRI- 
RESMOSQVE. NAVEIS. Xx. depreset. auroM. CAP- 
TOM. NVMEI. CIO CIO CIO DCCC. arcenToM. 
CAPTOM. PRAEDA. NVMEI, CCCI000. crave. CAP- 
TOM. AES. CCCIO90, CCCINND. CCCINND. COCIDO: 
CCCIOND, CCCINDO. CCCINDD. CCCINND. COCIODO« 
CCCINN9, CCCINDD. COCIODO. CCCIOND. CCCINI0, 
CCCIN99. CCCINN9. CCCIN99, CCCINN0. COCIODD. 
CCCI999. CCCIOO9, pondod. triumphoavE. NAVA= 
LED. PRAEDAD. POPLOM. romanom, donavet. 
captivos. CARTACINIenseis. incenvos. duxet. ante, 
curom. primosque. consol. de. siceluis. claseque. 
CARTaciniensium. trvumpavet. earom. rerom, 
erco. $. p. q. T. et. hanc. columnam. p?” The In- 
scription, converted into more modern Latin, will 
run as follows: “ Caius Duilius, Marci fius, 
Marci nepos, consul, adversum Carthaginienses 
in Sicilia rem gerens, Egestanos, cognatos populi 
Romani, àrctissima obsidione exemit. Legiones 
Carthaginienses omnes maximusque magistratus, 
elephantis relictis novem, castris effugerunt. Ma- 
cellam, munitam urbem, pugnando cepit, inque 
codem magistratu prospere rem navibus mari con- 
sul primus gessit : remigesque classesque navales 
primus ornavit paravitque diebus 60 : cumque eis 
navibus classes Punicas omnes, paratasque sum- 
mas copias Carthaginienses, presente masimo 
dictatore illorum, in alto mari pugnando vicit s 
irigintaque naves cepit cum sociis, septirememque 
ducis, quingueremes triremesque naves viginti 
depressit. Aurum captum nummi MMDOCC. Aya 
gentum capitum preda nummi centum millid, 
Grave captum @s vicies semel centena millia 
pondo. Triumphoque navali prada populum 
Romanum donavit; captivos Carthaginienses in- 
genuos duxit ante currum; primusque consul de, 
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Siculis classeyue Carthaginiensium trumphavit. 
Earum rerum ergo senatus populusque Romanus 
ei hancce columnam posut? On comparing the 
fragment of the Leges Regie with the Duillian 
and Scipian Inscriptions, it does not appear 
that the Roman language, however greatly it 
may have varied, had either improved or ap- 
proached much nearer to modern Latin in the 
5th cent. than in the time of the kings. Short 
and mutilated as these Laws and Inscriptions 
are, they still enable us to draw many impor- 
tant conclusions with regard to the general state 
of the language in that early period. The 
diphthong a: was employed, where ae came to 
be afterwards substituted, as aide for ede; ei 
for i, as castreis for castris; and oi for œ, as 
coilum for celum. The vowel e is often intro- 
duced for 0, as hemo for homo; while, on the 
other hand, o is sometimes used instead of e, 
as vostrum for vestrum; and Scipio Africanus 
is said to have been the first, who always wrote 
the e in such words. (Quint. 1, 7.) U is 
frequently changed into o, as hone for hunc; 
sometimes into ow, as abdoucit for abducit; and 
sometimes to oč, as oino for uno. On the whole, 
it appears that the vowels were in great measure 
used indiscriminately, and often, especially in 
Inscriptions, were altogether omitted, as bne for 
bene ; though sometimes, again, an e final was 
added, as face for fac, dice for dic. As tothe con- 
sonants, b at the beginning of a word was du, as 
duonorum for bonorum, and versa vice, as Bilius 
for Duitius ; and it was p at the middle or end, 
as opsides for obsides, G certainly does not ap- 
pear in the earliest specimens of the Latin lan- 
guage, the hymn of the Fratres Arvales, and 
the Leges Regie, where cis used in its place. 
Plut. (Quest. Rom. 277.— Opp. 7, 122. R.) says, 
it was utterly unknown at Rome during the 
space of 5 centuries; and was first introduced 
by Spurius Carvilius in the year 540. (See 
Caius.) There occurs, however, a G in the 
Epitaph of Scipio Barbatus, which was written 
at least half a century before that date; and, 
what is remarkable, it is there substituted in a 
word, where c was previously and subsequently 
employed, namely, Gnaivo for Cnæo. Theletter 
r was not, as has been asserted, unknown to 
the Romans; but it was chiefly employed in 
the beginning andend of words, s being substi- 
tuted for it in the middle, as /ases for ares. 
The letters m and s were frequently struck out 
at the end of words, especially for the sake of 
euphony, when the following word began with 
a consonant ; thus we read Aleria cepit for Ale- 
riam cepit. The ancient Romans were equally 
careful to avoid a hiatus of vowels, and hence 
they wrote sim for si in. Double consonants 
were never seen till the time of Ennius (Festus, 
v, Solitaurilia ;) and we accordingly find, in the 
old Inscriptions, sumas for summus: er was 
added to the infinitive passive, as darier for 
dari, and d was subjoined to words ending with 
a vowel, as in altod, marid, pucnandod, &c. It 
likewise appears, that the Romans were for a 
long period unacquainted with the use of aspi- 
rates, and were destitute of the phi and chi 
sounds of the Gr. alphabet. Hence they wrote 
triumpe for triumphe, and pulcer for pulcher. We 
also meet with a good many words, particularly 
substantives, which afterwards became alto- 
gether obsolete, and some are applied in a | 
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‘sense altogether different from that, in which 


they were subsequently used, Finally, there 


is a considerable difference in the conjugation 


of verbs, and a want of inflection in nouns, 
particularly proper names of countries or cities, 
where the nomin. case occurs instead of the 
accus. Dunlop, Rom. Lit. 1, 55.— Funceius, de 
Puer. L. L, 5.—de Adolesc. L. L. 7.—Terasson, 
Hist. de la Jurispr. Rom. pl. 1. par. 8.] 

_ Durıcnïum, [the principal island in the group 
of the Echinades. Its name occurs more than 
once in the Odyssey as being well peopled and 
extensive, (Od. 1, 246.—16, 247.) Its situa- 
tion, however, has never been determined by 
those, who have commented on the poet; nor 
is it probable that much light can be thrown on 
the poet at this distant period. Strabo, who 
has entered largely on the question, takes much 
pains to refute those, who confounded it with 
Cephalenia, or considered it as a town of that 
island, (10. p. 456.) He himself contends 
that the Dolicha of his time, situated at the 
mouth of the Achelous, opposite to Œniadæ, 
and 100 stadia from Cape Araxus, was the real 
Dulichium. (10. p. 458.— Steph. B.— Eust. ad 
Od. 1, 246.) But it is very doubtful whether 
this place was ever of sufficient consequence to 
apply to Homers description of that island. 
Dodwell, who has made some judicious obser- 
vations on this head, thinks that Dulichium 
may have been swallowed up by an earthquake ; 
and mentions having been assured by some 
Greek sailors, that there was, about 2 miles 
from Cephalenia, an immersed island, extend- 
ing out for seven miles. Class. Tour, 1, 107.— 
Cramer’s Ance. Greece, 2, 27.| 

Durivs, [a river of Spain, rising in the 
chain of Mons Idubeda, and near the sources 
of which are the ruins of ancient Numantia. 
(Strabo, 3. p. 152.) Ptol. (2, 5.) calls it the 
Augias, and Dio Cass, (37, 52.) the Adeus. 
It flowed to the west, through the territories 
of the Arevaci and Vaccei, and formed a di- 
viding line between the Lusitani and Vettones 
on the south, and the Callaici on the north. 
It empties into the Atlantic after a course of 
nearly 300 miles; navigable only 70 miles 
from its mouth, on account of its rapid current. 
Its modern name is the Douro. The sands of 
the Durius are spoken of by the ancients as 
auriferous. (Sil. Ital. 1, 234.) At the mouth 
of this river stood Calles, commonly styled 
Portus Calles, from a corruption of which last 
comes the modern name of Portugal. Mannert, 
1, 340.— Ukert, 2, 290.] 

Dvurocasses, the chief residence of the Druids 
in Gaul, now Dreux. Cas. B.G. 6, 13. 

[Dvurocororum, the capital of the Remi, on 
the Vesle, one of the branches of the Axona, or 
Aisne; now Rheims. ] 

Duvmvirr, [a general appellation among the 
ancient Romans given to magistrates, commis- 
sioners, and officers, where wo were joined to- 
gether in the same function. So that they had 
almost as many Duumviri, as they had officers 
joined two by two in commission. The most 
considerable of the Duumviri were those called 
Duumviri Sacrorum, sometimes, by way of dis- 
tinction, styled simply Duumviri. They were 
created by Tarq. Superbus for the performance 
of sacrifices, and keeping the Sibylline books. 
They were chosen from among the patricians, 
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kept the office for life, were exempt from mili- 
tary service, and the discharge of civil offices, 
and could alone consult the Sibylline oracles, 
A. U. c. 387. The number was increased to 10, 
called from their number Decemviri. Syla, 
A. U. c. 671, added 5, on which their name was 
changed to Quindecemviri. Their body was 
afterwards increased to 60, but still retained 
the appellation last mentioned. The office was 
abolished under Theodosius, towards the close of 
the 4th cent.] There were also certain ma- 
gistrates, at Rome, called Duumviri Perduel- 
liones sive Capitales. They were first created 
by Tull. Hostilius, for trying such, as were 
accused of treason. This office was abolished 
as unnecessary, but Cic. complains of their re- 
vival by Labienus the tribune. (Or. pro Rab.) 
Some of the commanders of the Roman vessels 
were also called Duumviri, especially when 
there were 2 together. They were first created, 
A. u. c. 542. There were also in the municipal 
towns in the provinces 2 magistrates called 
Duumviri Municipales. They were chosen from 
the centurions, and their office was much the 
same as that of the 2 consuls at Rome. They 
were sometimes preceded by 2 lictors with the 
fasces. Their magistracy continued for ý years, 
on which account they have been called Quin- 
quennales Magistratus. [These last were a 
kind of mayors. ] 

Drm, [the last of the Achæan towns to the 
west, about 40 stadia beyond the mouth of the 
Peyrus, or Pyrus. Paus. states (7, 18.) that 
its more ancient name was Palea. Strabo, 
(8. p. 387.) is of opinion that the appellation of 
Dyme had reference to its western situation 
with regard to the other cities of the province, 
(racy dvopinwrdrn, č 0b xai rodvoua.) He 
adds, that it was originally called Stratos. The 
epithet of Cauconis, applied to this city by the 
poet Antimachus, would lead to the supposition 
that it was once occupied by the ancient Cau- 
cones, (Schol. Lycophr. 589.) Dyme is men- 
tioned as one of the 12 towns of Achaia by 
Herod. (1, 146.) . Its territory, from being con- 
tiguous to this and Aitolia, was frequently laid 
waste during the Social War, by the armies of 
those countries then united. | 

D¥mas, I. a Trojan, who joined himself to 
Æneas, when Troy was taken, and was at la st 
killed by his countrymen, who took him to Le 
au enemy, because he had dressed himself in 
the armour of one of the Greeks, whom he had 
slain. An. 2, 340. 428. II. The father of 
Hecuba, Ovid, Met. 11, 761. 

Dyras, [a river of Thessaly, 20 stadia be- 
yond the Sperchius, said to have sprung from 
the ground in order to assist Hercules, when 
burning on the pile. Herod. 7, 199.— Strabo, 
9. p. 428. | 

Dyxis, [the name given to Mt. Atlas by the 
neighbouring inhabitants. (“Ogos teri» orso of 
py "ExaAnves (ArAuvra xarovai, ot BagEagos òè 
Avew.—Strabo, 17. p. 825.) Mr. Hodgson, in 
a pamphlet on the affinities of the Berber lan- 
guages, (Trans. of the Amer. Philos. Soc. 4— 
New Series,) after observing that the Atlas 
chain of mountains was called by the ancient 
geographers, beside their common appellation, 
Dyris or Dyrim, and Adderis or Adderim, in- 
dulges in the following etymological remarks, 
(p. 5.) “These Bees appear to me to be no- 
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thing else than the Berber words ` Athraer, 


Edhrarin, which mean ‘a mountain’ or ‘moun- 
tains,’ differently corrupted from what they 
had been before, when they were changed to 
Atlas, Adrar, Athraer, Edhrarin, Adderis, or 
Adderim are evidently the same word, with such 
variation as may naturally be expected, when 
proper names pass from one language to ano- 
ther. There is surely not more, nor perhaps 
so much, difference between them, as between 
Antwerpen and Amberes, (the Spanish name 
for Antwerp,) Mechlin and Malines, Lugdunum 
and Lyons, ’Oduecsds and Ulysses, Kagyndav 
and Carthage. And if the Romans or the 
Greeks changed Adhrar and Edhrarin into Ad- 
deris, or in the accus. Adderim, why from dAd- 
deris might they not have made - Adras, Atras, 
or Atlas? The weight of probability, at least, 
seems to be in favor of this supposition.” ] 

DyrracuYum, [now Durazzo, a city of Il- 
lyricum, previously called Epidamnus, which 
see. | 

EK. 


Enus, the name of Janus among the ancient 
Latins. [Cornificius, quoted by Macrobius, 
(Sat. 1, 9.) maintains that Cic. (N. D. 2, 27.) 
means this appellation, and not Janus, when 
he derives the name ab eundo. | 

Expomr, I. a festival in honor of Apollo at 
Athens on the 7th day of every lunar month. 
It was usual to sing hymns in honor of the 
god, and carry about boughs of laurel. II. 
There was also another of the same name, cele- 
brated by private families the 7th day after the 
birth of every child. 

Exora, [I.a city of Lusitania, to the south 
of the Tagus and north of the Anas, called 
also Liberahtas Julia. (Plin. 4, 22.— Mela, 3, 
1.) Itis now Evora, the chief city of the pro- 
vince of Alontejo. II. A fortress in Hispania 
Betica, on the eastern bank of the Betis. (Meda, 
3, 1.) III. A city of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, near the river Tamaris. It is supposed 
to coincide with the modern village of Muros, 
near the mouth of the Tambre. Others, how- 
ever, are in favor of the harbour of Obre, at the 
mouth of the Tamaro. Bischoff und Möller. 
Worterb. der Geogr. 446. | E ; 

Ezoricum, [a city of Britain, in the terri- 
tories of the Brigantes, now York. Eboracum 
was next to Londinum, or London, the most im- 
portant city in the whole island. It formed a 
conyenient post and place of arms for the Ro- 
mans during the continual wars waged by them 
against the northern nations of Britain. ’ Alex. 
Severus died here. The modern city still can 
shew many vestiges of Roman power and mag- 
nificence. Mannert, 2, 2, 123.] 

Exsups, [the western isles of Britain, now 
Hebrides. Ptol. (2, 2.) places them to the north 
of Hibernia, and makes them 5 in number. 
The name Ebude was borrowed by the Romans 
from the Greek appellation ’"Govdu/. Two of 
the 5 properly bear the name of Ebude; the 
remaining 3 were called Maleus, Epidium, and 
Ricina. Pliny (4, 16.) calls them all Hebrides 
Insule. “ Hbudes,” says Salmasius (ad Solin. 
1. 22.) “ Mela nullas recenset, et nullas Emodas 
Plolemeus. Vix sane mihi dubium est, quin 
Emodæ vel Emude, et Ebuda, eedem sint.} 

Exuronss, I, a people of Belgium, now the 
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county of Liege. Cas. B. G. 2, 4—6, 5. 
II. The Eburovices Aulerci were the people of 
Evreux in Normandy, 3, 7. 

Envsus, [("E€oucos, Gronov. ad Strab. ed. 
Oxon. 216.—Bodros, Dionys. P.) one of the 
Pityuse, or Pine islands, so named by the 
Greeks from the number of pine-trees which 
grew in them, (a/rvs, pinus.) The island of 
Ebusus was the largest of the number, and 
very fertile in the production of vines, olives, 
and large figs, which were exported to Rome 
and elsewhere. (Mela, 2, 7.—Plin. 3, 5.—15, 
9.— Fest. Avien. 621.) It was famed also for 
its wool; but that no poisonous animal existed 
here, is a mere fable. Some call it simply 
Pityusa, (Diod. S. 5, 16.—Liv, 28, 37. who, 
however, 22, 20. names it Ebusus.) Agathe- 
merus (Geogr. 1, 5.) speaks of the larger Pityusa 
in contradistinction to the smaller. It is about 
40 miles from the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain, and is now named, by a slight corrup- 
tion, Ivica. It still produces abundance of 
corn, wine, oil, fruit, &c. and a great deal of 
salt is made in it by natural evaporation. Its 
size is 190 square miles; the population about 
15,000. Diod. S. (Z. c.) compares this island, in 
point of size, with Corcyra. The chief place 
on the island was Ebusus, which had an excel- 
lent harbour, and was inhabited in part by 
Pheenicians. Si. Ital. 3, 362.] 

Eczuarkna, (6rum,) I. [the capital of Media, 
situate, according to Diod. S. (2, 3.) about 12 
stadia from Mt. Orontes. The form of the 
name is differently given by different writers. 
Steph, B. cites ’Ayfaravs as the term adopted 
by Ctesias, but Bahr, in his ed. of the latter, 
substitutes °Ex€éra»«. Herod., however, has 
-Anbdrura. (Wessel, ad Herod. 1, 98. 110.) 
Isidor. Choracenus has ’Avebarave. Reland, 
(Diss. Misc. 2, 107.) deduces the name from 
the Persian Ac, “ dominus,” and Abadan, “locus 
cultus incolisque frequens”? It was the resi- 
dence of the first Median kings, and the sum- 
mer-place of abode, in aftertimes, to the Per- 
sian monarchs, whose winter residence was 
Susa. (lian, H. A. 10, 6.—Anab. 3, 5, 10.— 
Cyrop. 8, 6.) The Parthian kings also, after 
them, retired to it in the summer to avoid the 
excessive heat of Ctesipho. It was built by 
Dejoces the first, (1, 98.) In the book of Judith, 
however, (1, 2.) it is said to have been built by 
Arphaxad, supposed by some to be Dejoces, 
but by others Phraortes, his successor, who 
might have repaired the city, or made some ad- 
ditions to it. It was surrounded by 7 walls, 
which rose in gradual ascent, and were painted 
in 7 different colors. The most distant was 
the lowest ; and the innermost, which was the 
most celebrated, contained the royal palace- 
These 7 inclosures are supposed by some writers 
to have represented the 7 planetary spheres. 
(Guigniaut, im Creuzer’s Symb. 1, 2, 549.) 
The situation of the grounds, which gently as- 
cended, favored, says Herod., the mode of 
building, which was adopted. The same histo- 
rian states that the outer, and of course largest 
wall, was nearly equal in extent to the circum- 
ference of Athens. This was of a white color ; 
the next to it was black; the next purple; the 
4th blue; the 5th orange. The 2 innermost 
walls were differently ornamented, one having 
its battlements plated with silver, the other 
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with gold. The mode of ornamenting walls 
is said to be still used at the present day in 
many towns of China and India. The ac- 
count, which Herod. gives us, however, of these 
very walls, must be taken evidently with much 
allowance. Diod. S. expressly states,(10, 27.) 
that the city had no walls; and, in fact, we 
find it offering no resistance to any conqueror, 
who appeared before it—Parmenio was put to 
death there by Alexander’s orders; and He- 
pheestio died there also, and’ received a magni- 
ficent burial. The site of Ecbatana has given 
rise to much discussion. Mr. Gibbon and Sir 
W. Jones are in favor of the modern Tauriz ; 
D’Any. and Rennell declare for Hammedan, 
which is also a plural term. In this last 
opinion Mannert, (5, 2, 159.) coincides. (Mad- 
coim, Hist. 1,260.—Kinneir, Geogr. Mem. 125. 
— Ritter, Erdkunde, 2, 84.— Wahl, Asien, 846. 
—Journ. des Savans, Janvier, 1819, p.45.— 
Szabon, Descr. Regn. Pers. 152.—Hock, Mo- 
num. Vet. Pers. et Med. 144.—Von Hammer, 
Ann. Vienn. 7, 266.—9, 32.) JI. a city of 
Syria, in Galilea inferior, at the foot of Mt. 
Carmel, supposed to coincide with the modern 
Caiffa. Were Cambyses gave himself a mortal 
wound, as he was mounting his horse; and 
thus fulfilled the oracle, which had warned him 
to beware of Ecbatana. Jerod. 3, 64.] 

Ecursrritus, a son of Agis Ist, king of 
Sparta, who succeeded his father, s.c. 1058. 
Herod. 7, 204. 

Ecurpna, a celebrated monster sprung from 
the union of Chrysaor with Callirrhoe, the 
daughter of Oceanus. She is represented as a 
beautiful woman in the upper parts of the body, 
but as a serpent below the waist. She was mo- 
ther of Typho, Orthos, Cerberus, Hydra, &c. 
According to Herod., Hercules had 3 children 
by her, Agathyrsus, Gelonus, and Scytha. 
Herod. 3, 108.—Hesiod, Th.—Apollod. 2.— 
Paus. 8, 18.— Ovid, Met. 9, 158. 

EcuinXnzs, [islands formerly lying opposite 
the mouth of the Achelous, but which, in pro- 
cess of time, have for the most part become con- 
nected with the land by the alluvial deposits of 
the muddy waters of the river. These rocks, 
as they should rather be termed, were known to 
Homer, who mentions them as being inhabited ; 
and as having sent a force to Troy under the 
command of Megas, a distinguished warrior of 
the Iliad, (Jd. 2, 625.) They are said by some 
geographers to be now called Curzolari ; but 
this name belongs to certain small, pointed isles 
near them, called from their appearance Oxia, 
(O%¢ia,) by the ancients. ] 

Ecuinussa: [see Cimolus.] 

Ecuto, one of those men, who sprang from 
the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. He sur- 
vived the fate of some of his brothers, and as- 
sisted Cadmus in building the city of Thebes. 
Cadmus rewarded his services by giving him his 
daughter Agave in marriage. He was father of 
Pentheus, by Agave. He succeeded his father- 
in-law on the throne of Thebes, as some have 
imagined, and from that circumstance Thebes 
has been called Echionia, and the inhabitants 
Echionide. Ovid, Met. 3, 311.—Trist. 5, 5, 53. 

Econo, a daughter of the Air and Tellus, who 
chiefly resided in the vicinity of the Cephissus. 
She was one of Juno’s attendants, and became 
the confidant of Jupiter’s A ae Her loqua- 
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city, however, displeased Jupiter ; and she was 
deprived of the power of speech by Juno, and 
only permitted to answer to the questions put to 
her, Pan had formerly been one of her admi- 
rers, but never enjoyed her favors. Echo, after 
she had been punished by Juno, fell in love 
with Narcissus, and, on Being despised by him, 
pined away, and was changed into a stone, 
which still retained the power of voice. [This 
is a physical fable, invented, without doubt, to 
explain, in an ingenious way, the phenomenon 
of the echo; or, perhaps, some nymph lost 
herself in the woods, and they who sought for 
her, hearing only the voice of echo answering to 
their demands, gave out that she had been 
changed into avoice.] Ovid, Met. 3, 358. 
[EcrEnxs, a people who, according to Paus., 
first inhabited the territory of Thebes, in Beotia. 
Ogyges is said to have been their first king. 
They were exterminated by a plague, and suc- 
ceeded by the Hyantes. Strabo, 9. p. 401,— 
Paus. 9, 5.—Lycophr. 433. See Iones.] 
Enrssa, [I. a city of Mesopotamia, in the 
district of Osroene, on the banks of a small 
river called Scirtus. It lay north-east of Zeug- 
ma, and south-east of Samosata, and, according 
to the Itin. Ant. 9 geographical miles from the 
Euphrates and Zeugma, (ed. Wess. 185.) 
Procop. (Pers. 2, 12.) places it a day’s journey 
from Batne; and an Arabian writer, cited by 
Wess. (ad Itin. Ant. l. c.), about 6 parasangs or 
4 miles. Edessa is said to have been one of 
those numerous cities, which were built by Se- 
leucus Nicator, fand was probably called after 
the city of the same name in Macedonia. It 
was once a place of great celebrity, and famous 
for a temple of the Syrian goddess, which was 
one of the richest in the world. During the in- 
testine broils, which greatly weakened the king- 
dom of Syria, Augurus or Abgarus seized on 
this city and its adjacent territory, which he 
erected into a kingdom, and transmitted the 
royal title to his posterity. We learn from St. 
Austin, that our Saviour promised Abgarus that 
the city should be impregnable ; and Evagrius 
(Hist. Eccl. 4, 27.) observes that, though this 
circumstance was not mentioned in our Lord’s 
Letter, still it was the common belief; which 
was much confirmed when Chosroes, king of 
Persia, after having sat down before it, was 
obliged to raise the siege. This is all, how- 
ever, a pious fable-—Kdessa was called Calir- 
rhoe, from a fountain contained within it. (Pin. 
5,24.) The sources of this fountain still re- 
main, and the inhabitants have a tradition that 
this is the place, where Abraham offered up his 
prayer previous to his intended sacrifice of Isaac. 
(Niebuhr, 2, 407. — Tavernier, 2, 4.) In later 
times it was termed Roha, or, with the article 
of the Arabs, Orrhoa, and by abbreviation Orha. 
This appellation would seem to have arisen 
from the circumstance of Edessa having been 
the capital of the district Osroene, or, as it was 
more probably called, Orrhoene. The modern 
name is Orrhoa or Orfa. (Chron. Edess. in 
Assemanni Bibl. Orient. 1, 388.) The Arabians 
revere the spot as the seat of learned men, and 
the purest Arabic. (Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast. 
p- 16. et Wesseling, ad loc.) 
Macedonia called also Ædessa and Ægæ, si- 
tuate on the Via Egnatia, 30 miles west of Pella, 
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-cupied by Caranus on his arrival in the country, 


and it continued apparently to be the capital of 
Macedonia, until the seat of government was 
transferred to Pella, Even after this event it 
remained the place of sepulture for the royal 
family, since we are told that Philip and Eury- 
dice, the king and queen of Macedo, who had 
been put to death by Olympias, were buried 
here by Cassander. (Athen. 4, 41.) Paus. 
(1, 6.) states, that Alexander was to have been 
interred here; and when Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus, had taken and plundered the town, he left 
there a body of Gauls, who opened the royal 
tombs in hopes of finding treasure. It was here 
that Philip was assassinated by Paus., whilst 
celebrating the marriage of his daughter Cleo- 
patra with Alexander, king of Epirus. (Diod. 
S. 16, 92.) Itis uncertain which of the 2 ap- 
pellations is the more ancient, Ægæ or Edessa 5 
the latter form is always used by later writers. 
(Mierocl. Synecd. 638.) It is generally agreed 
that the town called Vodina, situate on the river 
Vistritza, which issues from the lake of Ostrovo, 
represents this ancient city ; but it may be ob- 
served, that the name of Bodena appears to be 
as old as the Byzantine historians. (Cedrenus, 
2, 705.—Glycas, p. 309.) Dr. Clarke (Greece, 
Egypt, §c.7, 434.) quotes a Letter from Mr. 
Fiolt of Cambridge, who had visited Vodina, 
and which leaves no doubt as to its identity 
with Edessa :—“ It is a delightful spot. There 
are sepulchres cut in the rock, which the super- 
stitious inhabitants have never plundered, be- 
cause they are afraid to go near them. I went 
into 2, and saw the bodies in perfect repose, with 
some kind of ornaments, and clothes, and vases. 
There is a beautiful inscription in the town. 
The fall of waters is magnificent.’ (Cramers 
Anc. Gr. 1, 226.] 

{Eperanr, a people of Spain, south of the 
Iberus. They occupied what corresponds with 
the northern half of Valencia, and the south- 
western corner of Arragon. (Manner, 1, 426. 
—Ukert, 2, 413.) 

Epo, a mountain of Thrace, called also 
Edonus. From this mountain that part of 
Thrace is often called Edonis, which lies be- 
tween the Strymo and the Nessus, Æn, 12, 
325.—«Plin. 4, 11.—Lucan, 1, 674. 

Eponr or Epones, a people of Thrace, near 
the Strymo, Apollod. 3,5. [They were situate 
on the left bank of the Strymo. It appears 
from Thue. (2, 99.) that this Thracian clan 
once held possession of the right bank of the 
Strymo as far as Mygdonia, but they were 
ejected by the Macedonians. The name of this 
tribe is often used by the poets to express the 
whole of the nation of which they formed a part, 
Soph. Antig. 955.—Eur. Hee. 1153.] 

Eponïnzs, a name given to the priestesses of 
Bacchus, because they celebrated the festivals 
of the god on Mount Edon. Ovid, Met. 11, 69. 

KerYo, I. the father of Andromache, was 
king of Thebes in Troas; hence Eetioneus ap- 
plied to his relations or descendants. M. 12, 
II. The commander of the Athenian fleet, 
conquered by the Macedonians under Clitus, 
near the Echinades. Diod. S. 18. 

Heerfa, a nymph of Aricia in Italy, where 
Diana was particularly worshipped, Egeria 
was courted by Numa, and, according to Ovid, 
she became his wife, This prince frequently 
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visited her, and that he might more suecessfully | of value in the Strymo, he threw himself on the 
introduce his laws and new regulations into the | burning pile, and perished in the flames. (Herod. 


state, he solemnly declared before the Roman 
people, that they were previously sanctified and 
approved by the nymph Egeria. Ovid says that 
Egeria was so disconsolate at the death of 
Numa, that she melted into tears, and was 
changed into a fountain by Diana. She is 
reckoned by many as a goddess, who presided 
over the pregnancy of women, and some main- 
tain that she is the same as Lucina, or Diana. 
Liv. 1, 19.— Ovid, Met. 15,547,—4in, 7, 775. 
— Martial, 2, 6, 16. [Niebuhr places the grove 
of Egeria below S. Balbina, near the baths of 
Caracalla. (Rom. Hist. 1, 202, Cambridge 
transl.) Wagner, on this subject, is in favor of 
the valley of Caffarella, some few miles from 
the present gate of Saint-Sebastian, Commenta- 
tio de Egerie@ Fonte et Specuque ejusque Situ — 
Marbourg, 1824. 

Eaesra, I. a daughter of Hippotes the Tro- 
jan. Her father exposed her on the sea, for fear 
of being devoured by a marine monster, which 
laid waste the country. She was carried safe 
to Sicily, where she was ravished by the river 
Crinisus, II. A town of Sicily: see Aigesta. 

EKenaria, [a town of Apulia, on the coast, 
below Barium. It communicated its name to 
the consular way, which followed the coast from 
Canusium to Brundisium. (Strabo, 6. p. 282.) 
Its ruins are still apparent near the Torre d Ag- 
nazzo, and the town of Monopoli, (Pratili, Via 
Appia, 4, 16.— Romanelli, 2, 143.) Pliny 
states, (2, 107.) that a certain stone was shewn 
at Egnatia, which was said to possess the pro- 
perty of setting fire to wood placed on it. It 
was this prodigy seemingly, which afforded so 
much amusement to Horace, (Sat. 1, 5, 98.) 
and from the expression ¿imine sacro employed 
by the poet, the stone in question would appear 
to have been placed in the entrance of a temple, 
serving for an altar. What Horace, however, 
regarded as a mere trick, has been thought to 
have had more of reality about it, than the poet 
supposed. Some commentators imagine that the 
stone was placed over a naphtha spring, with an 
aperture in it for the flame to pass through; a 
simple contrivance, which the priests would not 
fail to turnto good account. So La Lande found 
in Italy on a hill near Pietra Mala, not far from 
Firenzuola, flames breaking forth from the 
ground, the vapor from which resembled petro- 
leumin smell. (Voy. d'un François en Italie, 2, 
134—1765.) Compare also the remarks of 
Salmasius on the account, given by Solinus, of 
a volcanic hill near Agrigentum in Sicily. Sodin. 
5,—Salmas. ad loc. p. 89.| 

Exo, [a port at the mouth of the Strymo, 25 
stadia from Amphipolis, of which, according to 
Thuc. (4, 102.) it formed the harbour. This his- 
torian affirms it to have been more ancient than 
Amphipolis. It was hence that Xerxes sailed 
to Asia, on his return from Greece, after the 
battle of Salamis, (Herod. 8,118.) Boges was 
left incommand of the town on the retreat of 
the Persian armies; and made a most gallant 
resistance, when besieged by the Grecian forces 
under Cimo. On the total failure of all means 
of subsistence, he ordered a vast pile to be raised 
in the centre of the town, and having placed on 
it his wives, children, and domestics, he caused 


them to be slain; then, scattering every thing 


7, 107.—Thuc. 1, 98.) After the capture of 
Amphipolis the Spartans endeavoured to gain 
possession of Eio also, but in this design the 
were frustrated by the arrival of Thucydides 
with a squadron from Thasus, who repulsed the 
attack, (Thuc. 4, 107.) Cleo afterwards occu- 
pied Eio, and thither the remains of his army 
retreated after their defeat before Amphipolis. 
(5, 10.) This place is mentioned by Lycophro 
(417.) In the middle ages a Byzantine town 
was built on the site of Eio, which now bears the 
name of Contessa. Cramer’s Ane. Gr. 1,295.] 

Eva, [I. the port of the city of Pergamus ; 
at the mouth of the Caicus in Æolia, and op- 
posite to the south-eastern extremity of Lesbos ; 
now Jalea. Liv. 36, 43.—Paus.9, 5. II. An 
island in the Propontis, so called from the 
number of its olives, 2auia. | 

Exzus, I. a part of Epirus. II. A sur- 
name of Jupiter. III. A town of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus. iy. 31,16. 37,9. 

EracasAunus, the surname of the sun at 
Emesa. [See Emesa and Heliogabalus. | 

ELAPHEBÕLÝA, a festival in honor of Diana 
the Huntress. In the celebration a cake was 
made in the form of a deer, ZAa@o:, and offered 
to the goddess. It owed its institution to the 
following circumstance: when the Phocians 
had been severely beaten by the Thessalians, 
they resolved, by the persuasion of a certain 
Deiphantus, to raise a pile of combustible ma- 
terials, and burn their wives, children, and ef- 
fects, rather than submit to the enemy. This 
resolution was unanimously approved by the 
women, who decreed Deiphantus a crown for 
his magnanimity. When every thing was pre- 
pared, before they fired the pile, they engaged 
their enemies, and fought with such desperate 
fury, that they totally routed them, and obtained 
a complete victory. In commemoration of this 
unexpected success, this festival was instituted 
to Diana, and observed with the greatest so- 
lemnity. 

ELXrnus, a river of Arcadia. Paus. 8,36, 

Exarea, [the most considerable and impor- 
tant of the Phocian cities after Delphi, situate, 
according to Paus. (10, 34.) 180 stadia from 
Amphicza, on a gently rising slope, above the 
plain watered by the Cephissus. It was cap- 
tured and burnt by the army of Xerxes, (Herod. 
8, 33.) but being afterwards restored, it was oc- 
cupied by Philip, father of Alexander, on his 
advance into Phocis, to overawe the Athenians, 
The alarm and consternation produced at Athens 
by his approach is described by Demosth. (de 
Cor. 284.— A@schin. in Ctes. 73.—Strabo, 9. 
p. 424.) Some years after, Elatea made a suc- 
cessful defence against the arms of Cassander. 
It was, however, reduced by Philip, son of De- 
metrius, who bribed the principal inhabitants. 
(Paus. l. c.) During the Macedonian war, this 
town was besieged by the Roman consul, T. 
Flamininus, and taken by assault. (Liv. 32, 18. 
—Polyb.5, 26. 18, 26.) An attack subsequently 
made on Elatea by Taxilus, general of Mithn- 
dates, was successfully repulsed by the inhabit- 
ants; in consequence of which exploit they 
were declared free by the Roman senate. (Paus. 
l.c.) Strabo remarks on its advantageous si- 
tuation, which commanded the entrance into 
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Phocis and Beotia, (9. p. 424.) Other pas- 
sages relative to this place will be found in Plut. 
(Fit. Syll.) Appian (Bell. Mithr.) Theophr. (H. 
Pi. 8,8, 2.) and Scylax (p. 23.) Its ruins are 
to be seen on the site called Hvephta, on the left 
bank of the Cephissus, and at the foot of some 
hills, which unite with the chain of Cnemis and 
(ta. Sir W. Gell notices the remains of the 
city-walls, as well as those of the citadel, and 
the ruins of several temples, (tim. 216.—Dod- 
well, 2, 140.) At the distance of about 20 
stadia to the east was the temple of Minerva 
Cranea, described by Paus.: its remains were 
discovered by Sir W. Gell and Mr. Dodwell. 
Cramer's Ance. Greece, 2, 179.) - 

ExaAver, [a river of Gaul, rising in the same 
quarter with the Liger, and, after pursuing a 
course almost parallel with it, falling into this 
same stream below Nevers; now the Allier. 
Ces. B. G. 8, 34. 53.— Mannert, 2, 1, 119.] 

- Exka, [a city of Lucania: see Velia.] 

` Exxcrra, I. one of the Oceanides, wife of 
Atlas, and mother of Dardanus, by Jupiter. 
Ovid, Fast. 4, 31. II. A daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, She was changed into a constel- 
lation. Apollod. 3,10, 12. III. One of the 
Danaides, 2, 1.——IV. A daughter of Aga- 
memno, king of Argos. She first incited her 
brother Orestes to revenge his father’s death, 
by assassinating his mother Clytemnestra, 
Orestes gave her in marriage to his friend Py- 
lades, and she became mother of 2 sons, Stro- 
phius and Medo. Her adventures and misfor- 
tunes form one of the interesting tragedies of 
Sophocles. Hygin. 122.— Paus. 2, 16.—Atlian, 
V. H. 4, 26, &e——V. A sister of Cadmus. 
Paus. 9, 8. 

Enxcrrives, islands in the Adriatic sea, 
which received their name from the quantity of 
amber, (e/ectrwm,) which they produced ; at the 
mouth of the Po, (ApoU. Rh.) but some histo- 
rians doubt of their existence: [see Eridanus. ] 
Piin. 3, 26. 37, 2.— Mela, 2,7. 

Exvecrr¥o, a king of Argos, son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, brother to Alczeus, and father 
to Alemene, Hesent his sons against the Tele- 
boans, who had ravaged his country, and they 
were all killed except Lycimnius. Upon this, 
Electryo promised his crown and daughter in 
marriage to him, who could undertake to punish 
the Teleboans for the death of his sons. Am- 
phitryo offered himself and succeeded. Elec- 
tryo inadvertently perished by the hand of his 
son-in-law, (See Amphitryo and Alcmena.) 
Apollod. 2, 4.—Paus. 

Bie a people of Elis in Peloponnesus: [see 
1S. 

ELĚLEUS, a surname of Bacchus, from the 
word 2a¢a¢d, which the Bacchanals loudly re- 
peated during his festivals. Ovid, Met. 4, 15. 

Exrepuanrine, [an island of Egypt, on the 
Nile, with a city of the same name, about a 
semi-stadium distant from Syene., Pliny (5, 9.) 
calls it Elephantis Insula. It is of small size, 
being, according to the French measurement, 
700 toises long, and 200 broad. The island 
was remarkable for its fertility, and it is there- 
fore easy to believe, that, in early ages, when, 
according to Manetho, Egypt was divided into 
several dynasties, one of these had its capital 
on this island. The cataracts of the Nile are 
not far cae ae hence Elephantine became 
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the depét for all the goods destined for the coun- 
tries to the south, which required land-carriage 
in this quarter, in order to avoid the falls of the 
river. ‘The Nile has here a very considerable 
breadth, and itis natural to suppose, that, on 
its entrance into Egypt, the inhabitants were 
desirous of ascertaining the rise of the stream 
at the period of its annual increase. Hence we 
find a Nilometer here, on the banks of the 
river. (Strabo, 17. p. 817.) In the time of the 
Pharaohs, the garrison stationed on the fron- 
tiers, against the A®thiopians, had their head- 
quarters at Elephantine. In the Roman times, 
however, the froutiers were pushed farther to 
the south. In the 4th cent., when all Egypt 
was strongly guarded, the first Cohors Theodo- 
siana was stationed in this island, according to 
the Notitia Imperit.—It is surprising that merely 
the Greek name for this island has come’ down 
to us, since Herod. was here during the Persian 
sway, when Grecian influence could by no means 
have been strong enough to supplant the ori- 
ginal name by one, which is evidently a mere 
translation of it. The modern name of Ele- 
phantine is Gezyret Assuan, “ the Island of 
Syene.” There are some ruins of great beauty 
remaining, and in particular a superb gate of 
granite, which formed the entrance of one of 
the porticoes of the temple of Cnepht. Mannert, 
10, 1,.323.] 

Exzruantis, I. a poetess, who wrote lascivious 
verses. [ Martial, (Zp. 12, 43, 4.) Sueton. (Xit. 
Tib. 43.) and the remarks of the commentators 
on each of these places. | II. A princess by 
whom Danaus had 2 daughters. Apollod. 2. 

ELEPHANTOPHAGI, a people of Æthiopia. 
[See A&thiopia. | 

Exzvsin¥a, a great festival observed every 
4th year by the Celeans, Phliasians, as also by 
the Pheneate, Lacedemonians, Parrhasians, 
and Cretans ; but more particularly by the peo- 
ple of Athens every 5th year, at Eleusis, in At- 
tica, where it was introduced by Eumolpus, x. c. 
1356. [See column 5, line 5 of this article, 
where an explanation is given of the object of 
these mysteries.] It was the most celebrated 
of all the religious ceremonies of Greece, whence 
itis often called, by way of eminence, vorhpie, 
“ thesmysteries.” It was so superstitiously ob- 
served, that, if any one ever revealed it, it was 
supposed that he had called divine vengeance 
on his head, and it was unsafe to live in the same 
house with him. Such a wretch was publicly 
put to an ignominious death. This festival was 
sacred to Ceres and Proserpina; every thing 
contained a mystery; and Ceres herself was 
known only by the name of dyésia, from the 
sorrow and grief, (%¢os,) which she suffered 
for the loss of her daughter. This mysterious 
secrecy was solemnly observed, and enjoined on 
all the votaries of the goddess ; and if any one 
ever appeared at the celebration, either inten- 
tionally, or through ignorance, without proper 
introduction, he was immediately punished with 
death. Persons of both sexes and all ages were 
initiated at this solemnity, and it was regarded 
as so heinous acrime to neglect this sacred part 
of religion, that it was one of the heaviest ac- 
cusations, which contributed to the condemna- 
tion of Socrates. The initiated were under the 
more particular care of the deities, and there- 
fore their life was supposed to be attended with 
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more happiness, and real security, than that of 
other men. This benefit was not only granted 
during life, but it extended beyond the grave, 
and they were honored with the first places in 
the Elysian fields, while others were left to wal- 
low in perpetual filth and ignominy. As the 
benefits of expiation were so extensive, parti- 
cular care was taken in examining the character 
of such as were presented for initiation. Such 
as were guilty of murder, though against their 
will, and such as were convicted of witchcraft 
or any heinous crime, were not admitted; and 
the Athenians suffered none to be initiated but 
such as were members of their city. This re- 
gulation, which compelled Hercules, Castor, 
and Pollux, to become citizens of Athens, was 
strictly observed in the first ages of the insti- 
tution, but afterwards all persons, barbarians ex- 
cepted, were freely initiated. The festivals were 
divided into great and ¿ess mysteries. The ess 
were instituted from the following circumstance : 
Hercules passed near Eleusis while the Athe- 
nians were celebrating the mysteries, and de- 
sired to be initiated. As this could not be done 
because he was a stranger, and as Eumolpus was 
unwilling to displease him on account of his 
great power, and the services, which he had done 
to the Athenians, another festival was instituted 
without violating the laws. It was called wxg, 
and Hercules was solemnly admitted to the 
celebration, and initiated. ‘These /ess mysteries 
were observed at Agre near the Ilissus. The 
greater were celebrated at Eleusis, from which 
place Ceres has been called Hleusinia. In later 
times the smaller festivals were preparatory to 
the greater, and no person could be initiated at 
Eleusis without a previous purification at Agræ. 
This purification they performed by keeping 
themselves chaste and unpolluted during 9 days, 
after which they came and offered sacrifices 
and prayers, wearing garlands of flowers, called 
Sousou, or Ymsu, and having under their feet 
Aus xédiov, “ Jupiters skin,’ which was the 
skin of a victim offered to that god. The per- 
son, who assisted, was called úðgævòs, from ddwe, 
“ water,” which was used at the purification ; 
and they themselves were called piera “ the 
initiated.” A year after the initiation at the 
less mysteries, they sacrificed a søw to Ceres, 
and were admitted into the greater, and the 
secrets of the festivals were solemnly revealed 
to them, from which they were called igogar and 
irórrun “ inspectors.’ The institution was 
performed in the following manner: the can- 
didates, crowned with myrtle, were admitted by 
night into a place called pyorixds onxis, “ the 
mystical temple,” a vast and stupendous build- 
ing. As they entered the temple, they purified 
themselves by washing their hands in holy 
water, and received for admonition that they 
were to come with a mind pure and undefiled, 
without which the cleanness of the body would 
be unacceptable. After this the holy mysteries 
were read to them from a large book called 
xireuuo, because made of two stones, xérpus, 
fitly cemented together. After this the priest, 
called s<pogévrns, proposed to them certain ques- 
tions, to which they readily answered. Then, 
strange and amazing objects presented them- 
selves to their sight; the place often seemed to 
quake, and to appear suddenly resplendent with 
fire, and immediately covered with darkness 
and horror, Sometimes thunders were heard, 
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or flashes of lightning appeared on every side, 
At other times hideous noises and howlings 
were heard, and the trembling spectators were 
alarmed by sudden and dreadful apparitions. 
This was called adro la, intuition. After this 
the initiated were dismissed with the barbarous 
words of zoy%, dura. [Wilford endeavours to 
prove that these mysterious words are of San- 
scrit origin, (Asiat. Res. 5.) M. Ouvaroff fol- 
lows in the same path with still more ingenuity 
and learning, (Essai sur les Myst. d’ Eleusis, 
p. 108.) The opinion, however, is barely, if at 
all, tenable. Nor is the position of Von Ham- 
mer a more defensible one, which derives the 
words in question from the Persian Cambakhsch,: 
denoting, according to this writer, ‘ voti sui 
compos ;’’ for, in the first place, there is nothing, 
which can prove the Mysteries of Eleusis to 
have been of Persian origin ; in the next place, 
the word Cambakhsch is modern Persian, and 
we have no certain assurance of its having ever 
existed in the ancient language ; and, lastly, it 
means, not “ voti sui compos,” but“ qui aliquem 
voti compotem facit? See De Sacy, in Sainte 
Croiz's Myst. du Pag. 1, 470.] The garments, 
in which they were initiated, were held sacred, 
and of no less efficacy to avert evils than charms 
and incantations. From this circumstance, 
therefore, they were never left off, before they 
were totally unfit for wear, after which they 
were appropriated for children, or dedicated to 
the goddess. The chief person, who attended 
at the initiation, was called izpopévrns, “ the re- 
vealer of sacred things.” He was a citizen of 
Athens, and held his office during life, though, 
among the Celeans and Phliasians, it was li- 
mited to the period of 4 years. He wasobliged 
to devote himself totally to the service of the 
deities; his life was chaste and single, and he 
usually anointed his body with the juice of hem- 
lock, which is said, by its extreme coldness, to 
extinguish in a great degree the natural heat. 
The Hierophantes had 3 attendants: the Ist 
was called dadodxos, ** torch-bearer,” and was 
permitted to marry; the 2d was called xñevé, 
“a crier;’” the 3d administered at the altar, 
and was called ô iz} Bwyd. The Hierophantes 
is said to have been a type of the powerful 
Creator of all things, d¢d00x05 of the sun, x7guE 
of Mercury, and å ir? Gaya of the moon. There: 
were, besides these, other inferior officers, who 
took particular care that every thing was per- 
formed according to custom. The first of these, 
called !Bacirsds, was one of the Archons; he 
offered prayers and sacrifices, and took care that 
there was no indecency or irregularity during 
the celebration. Besides{him there were 4 
others called iwiezrnrul, curators, elected by the 
people. One of them was chosen from the 
sacred family of the Eumolpidæ, the other was 
one of the Ceryces, and the rest were from 
among the citizens, There were also 10 per- 
sons, who assisted at this and every other fes- 
tival, called izgoroi!, because they offered sacri- 
fices. This festival was observed in the 
month Boedromio or September, and continued 
9 days, from the 15th till the23d. During that 
time it was unlawful to arrest any man, or pre~ 
sent any petition, on pain of forfeiting 1,000 


drachmas, or, according to others, on pain of 

death. It was also unlawful for those, who 

were initiated, to sit on the cover of a well, eat 

beans, mullets, or weazels, If any woman rode 
47 
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to Eleusis in a chariot, she was obliged, by an 
edict of Lycurgus, to pay 6,000 drachmas. The 
design of this law was to destroy all distinction 
between the richer and poorer sort of citizens. 
—The Ist day of the celebration was called 
ayveuis, assembly,” as ,it might be said that 
the worshippers first met together; the 2d day 
was called Zaade uõoraæn “to the sea, you that 
are initiated,” because they were commanded 
to purify themselves by bathing inthe sea. On 


‘the 3d day sacrifices, and chiefly a mullet, were 


offered; as also barley from a field of Eleusis. 
These oblations were called ééz, and held so 
sacred that the priests themselves were not, as 
in other sacrifices, permitted to partake of them. 
On the 4th day they made a solemn procession, 
in which the zaadéwv, “ holy basket of Ceres,” 
was carried about in a consecrated cart, while 
on every side the people shouted yaige, Anuiiree, 
“ Hail, Ceres!” After these followed women, 
called zioropoeo, who carried baskets, in which 
were sesamuin, carded wool, grains of salt, a 
serpent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy-boughs, cer- 
tain cakes, &e. The 5th was called 4 ray agu- 
réduy uted, “the torch-day,” because on the 
following night the people ran about with torches 
in their hands. It was usual to dedicate torches 
to Ceres, and contend which should offer the 
biggest in commemoration of the travels of the 
goddess, and of her lighting a torch in the 
flames of Mt, Ætna. The 6th day was called 
"Tax20s, from Jacchus the son of Jupiter and 
Ceres, who accompanied his mother in her 
search after Proserpina, with a torch in his hand, 
From this circumstance his statue had atorch in 
its hand, and was carried in solemn procession 
from the Ceramicus to Eleusis. The statue, 
with those who accompanied it, called “Iaxya- 
yeyol, was crowned with myrtle. In the way 
nothing was heard but singing and the noise 
of brazen kettles, as the votaries danced along. 
The way, through which they issued from the 
city, was called fè odd, ** the sacred way ;” 
the resting-place, ‘cea cvx7, from a fig tree, which 
grew in the neighbourhood. They also stopped 
on a bridge over the Cephissus, where they 
derided those, who passed by. After they had 
passed this bridge, they entered Eleusis by a 
place called pusrizà sicodos, “ the mystical en- 
trance.” On the 7th day were sports, in 
which the victors were rewarded with a mea- 
sure of barley, as that grain had been first 
sown in Eleusis. The 8th day was called ’Exzv- 
clay mutex, because once Æsculapius, at his re- 
tum from Epidaurus to Athens, was initiated 
by the repetition of the less mysteries. It be- 
came customary, therefore, to celebrate them a 
2d time on this, that such as had not hitherto 
been initiated, might be lawfully admitted. The 
9th and last day of the festival was called 
rAnwoxoc “ earthen vessels,” because it was 
usual to fill 2 such vessels with wine, one of 
which being placed towards the east, and the 
other towards the west, which, after the repeti- 
tion of some mystical words, were both thrown 
down, and the wine being spilt on the ground, 
was offered as a libation. Such was the man- 
ner of celebrating the Eleusinian mysteries, 
which have been deemed the most sacred and 
solemn of all the festivals observed by the 
Greeks. Some have supposed them to be ob- 
scene and abominable, and that thence pro- 
ceeded all the oe secrecy, ‘They were 
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'earried from Eleusis to Rome in the reign of 


Hadrian, where they were observed with the 
same ceremonies as before, though perhaps: 
with more freedom and licentiousness. They 


‘lasted about 18,00 years, and were at length 


abolished by Theodosius the Great.—[ After all 
which has been said on the nature and design 
of the mysteries, celebrated over the greater 


| part of the ancient world, the learned are not 


even now wholly agreed in their opinions on 
this subject. The obscene rites, which formed 
a part of these ceremonies, and the excesses, to 
which they are said to have given occasion, are 
frequently reprobated by the fathers of the 
church, who constantly regard the mysteries 
with horror and detestation. On the other hand, 
they are highly panegyrised by the Pagan phi- 
losophers, especially by those of the latter Plato- 
nic school, as Porphyry, lamblichus, Proclus and 
Apuleius, who profess to explain the intention 
of these sacred solemnities, and interpret the 
strange and unpromising symbols, which were 
exhibited in them, in a mystical sense, favorable 
to piety and virtue. It is probable that the 
truth lies between these opposite representations. 
It would appear that the intention, with which 
the mysteries were first instituted, was the pro- 
motion of social order and piety, such as hea- 
then piety was; but that they had, in the course 
of many ages, become greatly corrupted, and 
that the secret and nocturnal assemblies, which 
were held at their celebration, gave occasion to 
many excesses. Meursius has very diligently 
collected the passages of the ancient writers, in 
which the mysteries are treated of, or casually 
mentioned; but it was Warburton, who first 
attempted with any degree of success to syste- 
matise these scattered facts, and deduce from 
them any luminous conelusion; and it must be 
allowed, that, though this writer carries some of 
his speculations to an undue extent, and as- 
sumes a more dogmatical tone in his assertions 
than his authorities warrant, yet his view of the 
subject appears to be essentially correct. Mr. 
Gibbon attacked the bishop with some warmth, 
and seems to have succeeded in shewing that 
Warburton’s account of the 6th book of the 
4ineid is without foundation; but he has not 
invalidéted the conclusions, which relate to the 
purport of the mysteries. Amidst the obscurity, 
which prevails on the subject of the mysteries, 
the following facts may be considered as tole- 
rably well ascertained. I. The mysteries were 
of 2 kinds. The more public exhibition was 
intended to produce an effect on the minds of 
the people favorable to civil order, and tending 
to inspire veneration for the laws. It seems 
that this was one of the means adopted by the 
primitive legislators of mankind for reclaiming 
barbarians, and forming the inhabitants of the 
different countries, whither the mysteries were 
conveyed, to the practice of social duties. The 

are represented as celebrating the adoption of 
agriculture, and the invention of the arts of 
life. Diod. S. informs us, that the Sicilian 
feasts of Ceres, which lasted 10 days, repre- 
sented the ancient manner of living before men 
had learned the use and culture of bread-corn. 
From Varro, Claudian, and Arnobius, it ap- 
pears that the Hleusinian rites represented the 
life of Ceres, and her wanderings in quest of 
her daughter Proserpina, and her legislation of 
Sicily and Africa, where she taught the inhabits 
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ants agriculture, and reclaimed them from bar- 
barism. In accordance with this is the autho- 
rity of Cic. The learned commentator Turnebus 
observes, that the mysteries were called initia, 
because they were celebrated in commemoration 
of the beginnings of civilised life, when Ceres 
taught agriculture, and invented laws to restrain 
men hitherto barbarians. II. The injunctions 
to morality were sanctioned by the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments. A remarkable 
passage from Cic. strongly corroborates this 
assertion, in which, speaking of the advantages 
to be derived from the mysteries, he observes, 
neque solum cum letitia vivendi rationem ac- 
cepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliore moriendi, 
(de LL. 14.) The initiated, and those who 
should lead a virtuous life, were promised an 
abode in the islands of the blessed, where they 
were to enjoy a happy immortality, while the 
profane wallowed in a black pool of mud. How 
the fiction of the metempsychosis was connected 
with these doctrines does not appear very clearly, 
but it seems to have formed a prominent feature 
in the mystical solemnities, especially in the 
East. ILI. Concerning the nature of the 
&móppnra, or inviolable mysteries, which were 
only divulged to a few favored individuals, it is 
not easy to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Thus far, however, we may consider as tolerably 
clear, that, though there is no sufficient evi- 
dence for Warburton’s opinion, that the object 
was to expose the falsehood of the vulgar poly- 
theism, and to declare the unity of God, yet 
some secret doctrines were taught concerning 
the nature of the gods, which it was held the 
most unpardonable offence to divulge. Hence 
we may infer that they were of such a kind, 
that the publication of them was considered 
dangerous to the popular belief in the mytho- 
logy. From the writings of Varro, of which 
fragments are preserved by St. Augustine, from 
numerous observations of Clemens and Proclus, 
some mystical passages of Euripides and Virgil, 
and the Ist book of the Saturnalia of Macro- 
bius, it would appear that the explanations of 
the mythology, delivered in the mysteries, were 
chiefly physical, and that the most celebrated 
of the ancient theosophists were not very remote 
in their dogmas from the notions of Spinosa. 
Müller's Univ. Hist. (Note of Lng. Transi. 
1, 25.)] 

Exeusis, or Ereusry, [I. an ancient city of 
Beeotia, which stood, according to tradition, near 
Cope and the lake Copais, and was, together 
with another ancient city, named Athene, in- 
undated by the waters of that lake. (Strabo, 9, 
p. 407.) Steph. B. reports that, when Crates 
drained the waters, which had overspread the 
plains, the city of Athene became visible, 
(v. Abai.) Compare Miller, Gesch. Hellen. 
Sliimme und Stiidte, 1, 57. II. A city of 
Attica, equidistant from Megara and the Piræus, 
and famed for the celebration of the mysteries 
of Ceres. According to some writers, it derived 
its name from a hero, whom some affirmed to 
be the son of Mercury, but others of Ogyges. 
(Paus. 1, 38.—Aristid. Rhet. Eleus. 1, 257.) 
Its origin is certainly of the highest antiquity, 
as it appears to have already existed in the time 
of Cecrops, (Strabo, 9. p. 387.) but we are not 
informed by whom, or at what period, the wor- 
ship of Ceres was introduced there, Eusebius 
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places the building of the first temple in the 
reign of Pandio, (Chron. 2, p. 66.) but according 
to other authors, it is more ancient. (Clem. 
Alex. Str. 1. p. 381.—Tatian, ad Gree. 61.) 
Celeus is said to have been king of Eleusis, 
when Ceres first arrived there, (Hom. H. in Cer. 
96. 356. 474.) Some etymologists suppose, 
that Eleusis was so called, because Ceres, after 
traversing the whole world in pursuit of her 
daughter, came here, (2sdéa, venio,) and ended 
her search. Diod. S. (5, 69.) makes the name 
Eleusis to have been given this city as a monu- 
ment to posterity, that corn and the art of culti- 
vating it were brought from abroad into Attica ; 
or, to use the words of the historian, “ because 
the person, who brought thither the seed of corn, 
came from foreign parts.” At one period Eleu- 
sis was powerful enough to contend with Athens 
for the sovereignty of Attica. This was in the 
time of Kumolpus. The controversy was ended 
by a treaty, wherein it was stipulated, that 
Eleusis should yield to the control of Athens, 
but that the sacred rites of Ceres shculd be 
celebrated at the former city. Ceres and Trip- 
tolemus were both worshipped here with pe- 
culiar solemnity, and here also was shewn the 
Rharius Campus, where Ceres was said to have 
first sown corn, (Paus. 1, 38.) Dodwell ob- 
serves, that the soil, though arid, still produces 
abundant harvests, (1, 583.) The temple of 
Eleusis was burnt by the Persian army, in the 
invasion of Attica, (Herod. 9, 65.) but rebuilt, 
under the administration of Pericles, by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon, (Strabo, 9. 
p. 395.—Plut. Perici.) Strabo says that the 
mystic cell of this celebrated edifice was capable 
of containing as many persons as a theatre. A 
portico was afterwards added by Dem. Phalereus, 
who employed for that purpose the architect 
Philo. This magnificent structure was entirely 
destroyed by Alaric a.n. 396 (Hunat. Vit. Soph. 
75.) and has ever since remained in ruins, 
Eleusis, though so considerable and important 
a place, was classed among the Attic demi. 
(Strabo, l. c.) It belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis. (Steph. B.) Livy speaks of the 
citadel as being a fortress of some strength, 
comprised within the sacred precincts of the 
temple, (31, 25.—Compare Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 21.) and Mr. Dodwell observes, (1, 584.) that 
the acropolis was elevated on a rocky ridge, 
which rises to the north of the temple of Ceres. 
—Eleusis, now called Lessina, is an inconsider- 
able village, inhabited by a few Albanian 
Christians. (Chandlers Travels, c. 42.) The 
colossal statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, the 
work of Phidias, after having suffered many 
mutilations, was brought over to England by 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps in 1801, and now 
stands in the vestibule of the Public Library at 
Cambridge. The temple itself was subsequent- 
ly cleared by Sir Wm. Gell. Cramers Anc. 
Greece, 2, 360.} 

ELEUTHĚRA, [a city of Attica, on the road 
from Eleusis to Platæa, which appears to have 
once belonged to Beotia, but finally became in- 
cluded within the limits of Attica. (Strabo, 9. 
p. 412.) Paus. reports, (1, 38.) that the Eleu- 
therians were not conquered by the Athenians, 
but voluntarily united themselves to that people, 
from their constant enmity to the Thebans. 
Bacchus is said to have si in this town, 
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(Diod, S: 3,65.) This} ancient site probably 
corresponds with that now called Gypto Castro, 
where modern travellers have noticed the ruins 
of a considerable fortress situated on a steep 
rock, and apparently designed to protect the 
pass of Cithæro. Dodwell's Tour, 1, 283.— 
Cramer's Anc. Greece, 2,°407. 

Exveurueria, a festival celebrated at Platæa 
in honor of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the assertor 
of liberty, by delegates from almost all the cities 
of Greece. Its institution originated in this : 
after the victory obtained by the Grecians under 
Pausanias over Mardonius,the Persian general, 
in the vicinity of Platæa, an altar and statue 
were erected to Jupiter Eleutherius, who had 
freed the Greeks from the tyranny of the bar- 
barians. It was further agreed on in a general 
assembly, by the advice of Aristides the Athe- 
nian, that deputies should be sent every 5th 
year from the different cities of Greece to cele- 
brais Eleutheria, festivals of liberty. The 
Plateans celebrated also an anniversary festival 
in memory of those, who had lost their lives in 
that farjous battle. The celebration was thus: 
at break of day a procession was made with a 
trumpeter at the head, sounding a signal for 
battle. After him followed chariots loaded with 
myrrh, garlands, and a black bull, and certain 
free young men, as no signs of servility were 
to appear during the solemnity, because they, in 
whose honor the festival was instituted, had died 
in the defence of their country. They carried 
libations of wine and milk in large-eared ves- 
sels, with jars of oil and precious ointments. 
Last of all appeared the chief magistrate, who, 
though not permitted at other times to touch 
iron, or wear garments of any color but white, 
yet appeared clad in purple; and taking a 
water-pot out of the city-chamber, proceeded 
through the middle of the town with a sword in 
his hand, towards the sepulchres. There he 
drew water from a neighbouring spring, and 
washed and anointed the monuments ; after 
which he sacrificed a bull on a pile of wood, 
invoking Jupiter and infernal Mercury, and in- 
viting to the entertainment the souls of those 
happy heroes, who had perished in the defence 
of their country. After this, he filled a bowl 
with wine, saying, ‘ I drink to those, who lost 
their lives in the defence of the liberties of 
Greece.” There was also a festival of the same 
name observed by the Samians in honor of the 
god of love. Slaves also, when they obtained 
their liberty, kept a holiday, which they called 
Eleutheria. 

ELzxurniro-ciicrs, [a name given to those 
of the Cilicians, who had fled to the mountains, 
when the Greek settlers established themselves 
in that country. The appellation, which means 
“Free Cilicians,” has reference to their inde- 
pendent mode of life. The Greeks, however, 
connected a fable with this. According to 
them, when Myrina, queen of the Amazons, 
was spreading her conquests over Asia Minor, 
the Cilicians were the only people, which volun- 
tarily surrendered to her, and hence they were 
allowed to retain their freedom. (Diod. S. 3, 
55.) Xen. also makes mention of the Cilician 
mountaineers, (Anab. 1,2.) and of their having 
cut to pieces some Greek troops, a part of those 
in the army of Cyrus, who had lost their way. 
Cic, came in conta with them during his go- 
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vernment in Cilicia, and partially reduced 
them under the Roman sway, but they soon 
after became as free and independent as ever, 
ad Fam. 15, 4.—ad Áit. 5, 20.] 

[Exrzurniro-Lacongs, a title conferred by 
Augustus on a considerable part of the Laco- 
nian nation, consisting of several maritime 
towns, for the zeal, which the inhabitants had 
early testified in favor of the Romans. En- 
franchisement and other privileges accompanied 
the title. Strabo, 8. p. 366.— Paus. 3, 21.] 

Exeurneropr6ris, [a city of Palestine, placed 
by the Jin. Ant. 24 miles north-east from Asca- 
lo, and 20 miles south-west from Jerusalem, It 
was founded in the 3d cent., but by whom is 
uncertain. (Amm. Marc. 23,1.) Hence, owing 
to its late foundation, no mention of it occurs 
in Ptol. or Josephus. In the days of Eusebius 
and Jerome, however, it was an important aud 
flourishing city, and these writers estimate the 
distances and positions of places from this and 
Ælia or Jerusalem, St. Epiphanius was born 
there. (Sozom. 6, 32.—Cellar. 1, 490.) 

Exeuruo, a surname of Juno Lucina, [from 
her coming, when invoked, to the aid of women 
in labor. Pind. Ol. 6, 72.) 

Enicfus, a surname of Jupiter, worshipped on 
Mt. Aventine. The Romans gave him this name, 
according to Ovid, (Fast. 3, 328.) because they 
believed that they could, by a set form of 
words, draw him down, (edicere,) from the sky 
to inform them how to expiate prodigies, &c. 
M. Salverte, in his curious and very recent work, 
(Des Sciences Occultes, ou Essai sur la Magie, 
&c. Paris, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo.) takes up this 
subject of Jupiter Elicius, and seeks to connect 
it with a knowledge of the art of drawing down 
the electric fluid from the clonds. Medals and 
traditions are the grounds, on which he rests. 
“M. La Boessiére,” he states, “ mentions se- 
veral medals, which appear to have a reference 
to this subject. One described by M. Duchoul 
represents the temple of Juno, the goddess of 
the air; the roof, which covers it, is armed 
with pointed rods. Another, described and en- 
graved įby Pellerin, bears the legend Jupiter 
Elicius ; the god appears with the lightning in 
hishand; beneath isa man guiding a winged 
stag; but we must observe, that the authenticity 
of this medal is suspected. Finally, other me- 
dals cited by Duchoul, in his work on the Reli- 
gion of the Romans, presents the exergue, 
XV. Fire Sacris Faciundis; and bear a fish 
covered with points placed on a globe or patera. 
M. La Boessicre thinks that a fish or globe, 
thus armed with points, was the conductor em- 
ployed by Numa to withdraw from the clouds 
the electric fire. And comparing the figure of 
this globe with that of a head covered with 
erect hair, he gives an ingenious and plausible 
explanation of the singular dialogue between 
Numa and Jupiter, related by Valerius Antias, 
and ridiculed by Arnobius (5.) probably without 
its being understood by either. The history of 
the physical attainments of Numa deserves 
particular examination. At a period, when 
hghtning was occasioning continual injury, 
Numa, instructed by the nymph Egeria, sought 
a method of appeasing the lightning, (fulmen 
piare,) that is to say, in a plain style, a way of 
rendering this meteor less destructive. He 
succeeded in intoxicating Faunus and Picus, 
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whose names in this place probably denote only 
the priests of these Etruscan divinities; he 
learned from them the secret of making, with- 
out any danger, the thundering Jupiter descend 
on earth, and immediately put it in execution. 
Since that period, Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter who 
is made to descend, was adored in Rome. Here 
the veil ofthe mystery is transparent: to render 
the lightning less injurious, make it, without 
danger, descend from the bosom of the clouds: 
and the effect and the end are common to the 
beautiful discovery of Franklin, and that reli- 
gious experiment, which Numa frequently re- 
peated with success. Tullus Hostilius was less 
fortunate. “It is related,” says Livy, (1,31.) 
“that this prince, in searching the memoirs left 
by Numa, found among’them some instructions 
relative to the secret sacrifices offered to Jupiter 
Elicius. He attempted to repeat them; but in 
the preparations or celebration, he deviated 
from the sacred rite. .... Exposed to the anger 
of Jupiter, evoked by a defective ceremony, 
(sollicitat: prava religione,) he was struck by 
the lightning and burned together with his 
palace.” (Pin. 2, 53. 38, 4.) An ancient 
annalist quoted by Pliny, expresses himself 
in a more explicit manner, and justifies the li- 
berty taken in departing from the sense com- 
monly given to the sentences of Livy by his 
translators. Guided by the books of Numa, 
Tullus undertook to evoke Jupiter by the aid of 
the same ceremonies, which his predecessors 
had employed. Having departed from the pre- 
scribed rite, he was struck by the lightning and 
perished. (Lucius Piso—Plin. 28.2.) For the 
words rites and ceremonies, substitute the words 
physical process, and we shall perceive that the 
fate of Tullus was that of Professor Reichmann. 
In 1753 this learned man was killed by the 
lightning, when repeating too incautiously the 
experiments of Franklin’? (Salverte, 2,154.) 
The art thus veiled under the name of rites of 
Jupiter Elicius, and 20s zucaiEdrns, M. Sal- 
verte considers as having been employed by the 
various imitators of thunder; going back to 
the age of Prometheus, it affords an explanation 
of the fable of Salmoneus ; it was employed by 
Zoroaster to kindle the sacred fire, (Dio Chrys. 
Or. Boryst.) and perform, in the initiation of his 
followers, some of the miracles, of which a tra- 
ditionary belief still exists in the East. It may 
be inferred, that in the time of Ctesias the same 
art was known in India; and that the Jews 
were not unacquainted with its effects would 
appear from some remarks of Michaelis, cited 
by M. Salverte. He remarks, “1. That there 
is nothing to indicate that the lightning ever 
struck the temple of Jerusalem during the lapse 
of 1,000 years. 2. That, according to the ac- 
count of Josephus, (B. J. 5, 14.) a forest of 
spikes with golden or gilt points, and very 
sharp, covered the roof of this temple ; a re- 
markable feature of resemblance with the tem- 
ple of Juno represented on the Roman medals. 
3. That this roof communicated with the ca- 
verns in the hill of the temple, by means of me- 
tallic tubes, placed in connexion with the thick 
gilding, which covered the whole exterior of the 
building : the points of the spikes there neces- 
sarily produced the effect of lightning rods..... 
How are we to suppose that it was only by 
chance they discharged so important a function, 
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that the advantage received from {t had not 
been calculated; that the spikes were erected 
in such great numbers only to prevent the birds 
from lodging on and defiling the roof of the 
temple? Yet thisis the sole utility, which the 
historian Josephus attributes to them. His ig- 
norance is an additional proof of the facility, 
with which the higher branches of knowledge 
must be lost, so long as men, instead of form- 
ing them into an organised system of science, 
sought only an empirical art of operating won- 
149,) Salverte, 2, 166.—Foreiyn Quart. 12, 

Exzicr, [a name given to the school of philo- 
sophy established by Phædo of Elis. (Diog. L. 
2,106.) It was instituted after the Socratic 
model; which was continued by Plistanus an 
Elian, and afterwards by Menedemns of Ere- 
tria. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 1, 204.] 

Eximza, or Evmroris, [a region of Macedo- 
nia, to the east of Stymphalia. It was at one 
time independent, but was afterwards conquered 
by the kings of Macedonia, and finally included 
by the Romans in the 4th division of that pro- 
vince. (Thuc. 2, 99.— Liv. 45, 30.) Though 
a mountainous and barren tract, Elimea must 
have been a very important acquisition to the 
kings of Macedonia from its situation with ree 
gard to Epirus and Thessaly, there being seve- 
ral passages leading directly into those provinces 
from Elimea. The mountains, which separated 
Elimea from Thessaly, were the Cambunii 
montes of Livy, (42,53.) which cross nearly at 
right angles the chain of Pindus to the west, 
and that of Olympus to the east. Ptol. has as- 
signed to the Klimiote a maritime situation on 
the coast of Illyria, which cannot be correct, 
(p.81.) but elsewhere he places them in the in- 
terior of Macedonia, (p. 83.) and writes the 
name Elymiote. According to Steph. B. there 
was a town named Elimea or Klimeum, which 
tradition reported to have been founded by Ely- 
mas, a Tyrrhenian chief. (v.’EAwiz.) Ptol. 
calls it Elyma. Livy probably alludes to this 
city in his account of the expedition undertaken 
by Perseus against Stratus, when that prince 
assembled his forces and reviewed them at Kly- 
mea, (43, 21.) This capital of Eiimiotis stood, 
perhaps, on the Haliacmo, not far from Greuno. 
Cramer’s Ane. Greece, 1, 290.] 

Exis, [I. a district of the Peloponnesus, lying 
west of Arcadia, At the period of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the name of Elis was applied to 
the whole of that north-western portion of the 
peninsula situated between the rivers Larissus 
and Neda, which served to separate it from 
Achaia and Messenia. (Strabo, 8. p. 336.) 
But in earlier times, this tract of country was 
divided into several districts or principalities, 
each occupied by a separate clan or people, Of 
these the Caucones were probably the most an- 
cient, and also the most widely disseminated, 
since we find them occupying both extremities 
of the province, and extending even into 
Achaia, (p. 342.) Strabo affirms, that, ac- 
cording to some authors, the whole of Elis once 
bore the name of Cauconia, (p. 345.) Next to 
these were the Epei, who are placed by Homer 
(Od. 15, 296.) in the northern part of the pro- 
vince, and next to Achaia. Paus., (5, 1.) who 
seems to have regarded them as indigenous, 
derives their name from Epeus, son of Endymio 
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öne of the earliest sovereigns of the čotintry ; on 
his death his brother Ætolus succeeded to his 
crown; but as he was shortly after forced to fty 
his country for an involuntary crime, the sove- 
reignty devolved on Eleus, descended also from 
Endymio, and who gave his name to the Elean 
people. The former appellation, however, still 
continued to predominate, as we may infer 
from the poems of Homer, who mentions Elis 
as a district of the Epei, without ever naming 
the Elei. Strabo also states that Elis did not 
become the capital of the country till after the 
Persian war, at’which period it was formed into 
a city by the union of several smaller towns, 
(8. p: 337.) Prior to the siege of Troy, the 
Kpei are said to have been greatly reduced by 
their wars with Hercules, who conquered Augeas 
their king, and the Pylians commanded hy 
Nestor. They subsequently, however, acquired 
a great accession of strength by the influx of a 
large colony from Aitolia, under the conduct of 
Oxylus, and their numbers were further in- 
creased by a considerable detachment of the 
Dorians and Heraclide. (8. p.354.—Paus. 5, 
3.) Iphitus, descended from Oxylus, and a 
contemporary of Lycurgus, re-established the 
Olympic games, which, though instituted, as 
it was said, by Hercules, had been interrupted 
for several years. (Paus. 5, 4.) The Pisate 
having remained masters of Olympia from the 
first celebration of the festival, long disputed its 
possession with the Eleans, but they were finally 
conquered, when the temple and presidency of 
the games fell into the hands of their rivals. 
The preponderance obtained by the latter is 
chiefly attributable to the assistance, which they 
derived from Sparta, in return for the aid af- 
forded to that power in the Messenian war. 
From this period we may date the ascendency of 
Elis over all the other surrounding districts 
hitherto independent. It now comprised not 
only the country of the Epei and Caucones, 
which might be termed Elis Propria, but the 
territories of Pisa and Olympia, forming the 
ancient kingdom of Pelops, and the whole of 
Triphylia, which, according to Strabo’s view 
of thé Homeric geography, constituted the 
greater part of Nestor’s dominions. (Strabo, 
8. p. 355.) The Eleans were present in all the 
engagements fought against the Persians, and, 
in the Peloponnesian war, zealously adhered 
to the Spartan confederacy, until the conclusion 
of the treaty after the battle of Amphipolis, 
when an open rupture took place between this 
people and the Lacedeemonians, in consequence 
of protection and countenance afforded by the 
latter to the inhabitants of Lepreeum, who had 
revolted from them. (Zhuc. 5,31.) Such was 
the resentment of the Eleans on this occasion, 
that they imposed a heavy fine on the Lacedæ- 
monians, and prohibited their taking part in the 
Olympic games. They also made war on 
Sparta, in conjunction with the Mantineans, 
Argives, and Athenians; and it was not till 
after the unsuccessful battle of Mantinea that 
this confederacy was dissolved. (5, 81.) The 
Lacedæmonians, on the other hand, revenged 
those injuries by frequent incursions into the 
territory of Elis, the fertility of which presented 
an alluring prospect of booty to an invading 
army. They were beaten, however, at Olympia 
under the aa a of Agis, (Xen, Hist, Gr, 
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3, 2, 16,—-Pars. 5, 4.) and ane repulsed bes ` 
fore the city of Elis, whither they had advanced 

under Pausanias, in the 3d year of the 94th 
Olymp. (Diod. S. 14, 17.) At length the 
leans, wearied with the continual incursions, 
to which their country was exposed, since it 
furnished entire subsistence to the army of the 
enemy, gladly sued for peace, and renewed 
their ancient alliance with Sparta. (Xen. Hist. 
Gr. 3,2.—Paus. l.c.) Not long after, however, 
we find them again in arms, together with the 
Beotians and Argives, against that power. 
(Hist. Gr. 7, 2.) At the battle of Mantinea, 
they once more fought under the Spartan ban- 
ners, jealousy of the rising ascendency obtained 
by the Thebans having led them to abandon 
their interests. (7, 5,1.) Paus. writes, that, 
when Philip acquired the dominion of Greece, 
the Eleans, who had suffered much from civil 
dissensions, joined the Macedonian alliance, 
but refused to fight against the Athenians and 
Thebans at Chæronea, and on the death of 
Alexander they united their arms with those of 
the other confederates, who cartied on the war 
of Lamia against Antipater and the other coms 
manders of the Macedonian forces. Some years 
after Aristotimus, son of Damaretus, through 
the assistance of Antigonus Gonatas, usurped 
the sovereignty of Elis; but, a conspiracy hav- 
ing been formed against him, he was slain at 
the altar of Jupiter Servator, where he had fled 
for refuge. (Paus. 5, 4, 5.) During the Social 
war, the Eleans were the firmest allies of the 
ABtolians in the Peloponnesus; and though 
they were on more than one occasion basely de- 
serted by that people, and sustained heavy losses 
in the field, as well as from the devastation of 
their territory, and capture of their towns, they 
could not be induced to desert their cause, and 
join the Achean league. (Polyb. 4, 5.—4, 59.— 
4,71.—5, 17.) These events, described by Po- 
lybius, are the last, in which the Eleans are 
mentioned as an independent people 5 for though 
they do not appear to have taken any part in the 
Achean war, they were included with the rest 
of the Peloponnesus in the general decree, by 
which the whole of Greece was annexed to the 
Roman empire.—Hlis was by far the most fertile 
and*populous district of the Peloponnesus, and 
its inhabitants are described as fond of agri- 
culture, and rural pursuits. (4, 73.) It is re- 
marked by Paus. (5, 5.) that Elis was the only 
part of Greece, in which the byssus was known 
to grow. Another extraordinary circumstance 
relative to this province was, that no mules were 
engendered in it, though they abounded in the 
adjoining countries. This phenomenon had been 
noticed before by Herod. (4, 30.) who reports 
that it was looked on as resulting from the curse 
of heaven.—Elis was divided into 3 districts, 
Elis Proper, Pisatis, and Triphylia. The Ist 
of these occupied the northern section of the 
country, and has already been alluded to; the 
2d, or Pisatis, was that part of the Elean terri- 
tory, through which flowed the Alpheus after 
its junction with the Erymanthus. It derived 
its name from the city of Pisa; the 3d, or Tri- 
phylia, formed the southern division. Some 
authors have derived the name of this portion 
of Elis from Triphylus, an Arcadian prince. 
(Polyb.4, 77.) But others ascribe it with more 
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gvaa,) the Epei, Minyx or Arcadians, and 
Eleans. (Strabo, 8. P- 337.—Cramer’s Ane. 
Greece, 3, 77,)——II. The capital of Elis, situ- 
ated, as we learn from Strabo, on the Peneus, 
at the distance of 120 stadia from the sea. It 
was, like many other towns of Greece, at first 
composed of several detached villages, which, 
being united after the Persian war, formed one 
considerable city. It always, however, remained 
_ without walls, as it was deemed sacred, and 
under the immediate protection of the god, 
whose festival was there solemnised. Hence in 
early times, according to Ephorus, those troops, 
which were obliged to traverse this country, de- 
livered up their arms on entering it, and received 
them again on quitting the frontier, (ap. Strab. 
p. 357.—Xen. Hist. Gr. 3, 2,20.) But this pri- 
mitive state of things was not of long duration; 
for we subsequently find the Elean territory as 
little respected as any other Grecian state by 
the powers at war with that republic: still the 
peace and tranquillity thus enjoyed for a time 
by the Eleans, together with the vast concourse 
of persons attracted by the solemnisation of the 
Olympic games, greatly contributed to the pro- 
sperity and opulence of their city. The remains 
of Elis are now called Paleopoli, but they are 
inconsiderable, neither are they interesting 
from their state of preservation. Chandler, 
Travels, 2, ch. 74.—Dodwell, 2, 316.— Gell, 
Jtin. 32.—Cramer’s Ane. Greece, 3, 88.] 

Erissa, a queen of Tyre, more commonly 
known by the name of Dido: see Dido. 

Exvopra, [a district of Eubæa, in the northern 
part of the island, in which Histiza was situ- 
ated. (Strabo, 10. p. 445.) According to some 
it derived its name from Ellops, a son of Io, 
who settled here.] 

ELpEnor, one of the companions of Ulysses, 
changed into a hog by Circe’s potions, and after- 
wards restored to his former shape. He fell 
from the top of a house, where he was sleeping, 
and was killed. Ovid, Met.14, 252.—Homer, 
Od. 10. 

Erymars, [a province of Persia, lying to the 
South of Media, and forming the northern part 
of the larger district of Susiana. It derived its 
name from the Elymæi. These were originally 
seated in the north, (Polyb. 5, 44.) but in pro- 
cess of time spread themselves over all the rest 
of Susiana, to the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
(Strab. Epit. 11. p. 1264, Oxon.) Elymais, the 
metropolis of the province, was famed for a rich 
temple, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempted 
to plunder; he was beaten off, however, by the 
inhabitants. The temple was afterwards plun- 
dered by one of the Parthian kings, who found 
in it, according to Strabo, 10,000 talents, Mari- 
nert, 5, 2, 158.] 

E1LYm, a nation descended from the Trojans, 
in alliance with the people of Carthage. Paus. 
10, 8 

[Exymror1s, a district of Macedonia, to the 
South-west, bordering on Thessaly and Epirus. ] 

ErysYom, and Exys¥1 Campt, a place or island 
in the infernal regions, where, according to the 
mythology of the ancients, the souls of the vir- 
tuous were placed after death. There happi- 
ness was complete; the pleasures were innocent 
and refined. Bowers ever green, delightful mea- 
dows with pleasant streams, were the most 
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striking objects, ‘The air was wholesome, 


‘serene, and temperate; the birds continually 


warbled in the groves; andthe inhabitants were 
blessed with another sun, and other stars. The 
employments of the heroes, who dwelt in these 
regions of bliss, were various; the Manes of 
Achilles are represented as waging war with 
the wild beasts, while the Trojan chiefs are in- 
nocently exercising themselves in managing 
horses, or handling arms. To these innocent 
amusements some poets have added continual 
feasting and revelry, and they suppose that the 
Elysian fields were filled with all the inconti- 
nence and voluptuousness which could gratify 
the low desires of the debauchee, [ According 
to Diod. S., the whole fable of the infernal re- 
gions was borrowed from the funeral rites of the 
Egyptians, and introduced into Greece by Or- 
pheus. From this source Homer is said to have 
borrowed his ideas and descriptions, which occur 
in various parts of the Odyssey. Succeeding 
poets and philosophers copied from Homer. 
Some placed the Elysian fields in the middle 
region of the air, some in the moon, others in 
the sun, and others again in the centre ‘of the 
earth adjoining to Tartarus. ‘The most common 
opinion was that they lay in one of the isles of 
the ocean, called the Fortunate Islands, the mo- 
dern Canaries. See Tartarus.] Æn. 6, 638.— 
Od. 4.—Pind.—Tibull, 1, 3, 57.—Lucian.— 
Plut. de Cons. 

EmaruYa, [the more ancient name of Mace- 
donia. Polybius (Fragm. 24, 8.) and Livy 
(40, 3.) expressly assert, however, that Emathia 
was originally called Peonia, though Homer 
certainly mentions them as two distinct coun- 
tries. Crumer’s Anc. Greece, 1, 226.] 

EmarnYo, I. a son of Titan and Aurora, who 
reigned in Macedonia. The country was called 
Emathia from his name. Some suppose that he 
was a famous robber destroyed by Hercules.— 
Ovid, Met. 5. 313.—Justin, 7, 1. II. Aman 
killed at the nuptials of Perseus and Andro- 
meda. Ovid, Met. 5, 100. 

Emerira [Aucusra, a town of Lusitania, 
below Norba Cæsarea, on the northern bank of 
the Anas; now Merida. Plin. 9, 41.] 

Emésa, [an ancient city of Syria, situate near 
the eastern bank of the Orontes, south-east of 
Epiphania; the birth-place of Heliogabalus, 
(Amm. Marc. 26, 18.) and where was a famous 
temple of the sun, in which he was priest. it 
is now called Hems, and is merely a large ruin- 
ous town, containing about 2,000 inhabitants, 
though formerly a strong and populous city. ] 

[Kmopr Monrss, part of a chain of moun- 
tains in Asia. Pliny (6, 16.) states, that the 
Emodi Montes, and those of Imaus, Paropami- 
sus, and Caucasus were connected together. 
That part of the chain, which Alexander crossed 
in order to invade Bactriana, was called Paropa- 
misus; the more easterly continuation of the 
range was termed Hmodi Montes, and its still 
farther continuation, even to the eastern ocean, 
was styled maus. See Imaus, } 

EmrenöcLeEs, a philosopher, poet, and histo- 
rian of Agrigentum in Sicily, who flourished 
444 B.o. He was the disciple of Telauges the 
Pythagorean, and warmly adopted the doctrine 
of transmigration, He wrote a poem on the 
opinions of Pythagoras, very much commended, 
in which he spoke of the hares bodies, which 
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nature had given him. He was fixst a girl, 
afterwards a boy, shrub, bird, fish, and lastly 
Empedocles. His poetry was bold and animated, 
and his verses were so universally esteemed, 
that they were publicly recited at the Olympic 
games with those of Homer and Hesiod. He 
was no less remarkable for his humanity and 
social virtues than for his learning. He shewed 
himself an inveterate enemy to tyranny, and re- 
fused to become the sovereign of his country. 
He taught rhetoric in Sicily, and often alleviated 
the anxiety of his mind, as well as the pains of 
his body, with music. It is reported that his 
curiosity to visit the flames of the crater of 
Ætna proved fatal to him. Some maintain 
that he wished to pass for a god; and that his 
death might be unknown, he threw himself into 
the crater, and perished in the flames. His 
expectations, however, were frustrated; and the 
voleano, by throwing up one of his sandals, dis- 
covered to the world that Empedocles had pe- 
rished by fire. Others report that he lived to 
an extreme old age, and was drowned in the 
sea. [The skill, which Empedocles possessed in 
medicine and natural philosophy, enabled him 
to perform many wonders, which he passed on 
the superstitious and credulous minds of the 
multitude for miracles. He pretended to drive 
away noxious winds from the country, and 
thereby put a stop to epidemical diseases. He 
is said to have checked, by the power of music, 
the madness of a young man, who was threaten- 
ing his enemy with instant death ; to have re- 
stored a woman to life; and to have done many 
other things, equally astonishing, after the man- 
ner of Pythagoras ; on account of which he be- 
came an object of universal admiration, so that 
at the Olympic games the eyes of all the people 
were fixedon him when he appeared. With re- 
gard to his poetical productions, it is the opinion 
of some that he was the real author of the an- 
cient fragment, which bears the name of the 
“ Golden Verses of Pythagoras.” He must 
not, however, be confounded with a tragedian of 
the same name. Gorgias of Leontium was his 
pupil, whence it may be inferred that he was an 
eminent master of the art of eloquence. As to 
his death, Strabo and other judicious writers re- 
ject as fictitious the story about Ætna. Another 
account, equally fabulous, states that during the 
night, after a sacred festival, he was conveyed 
away towards the heavens amid the splendor of 
celestial night. The truth appears to be, as 
Timæus relates, that towards the close of his 
life he went to Greece, and never returned; 
whence the exact time and manner of his death 
remain unknown. According to Aristotle he 
died at 60 years of age. A statue was erected 
to him at Agrigentum, which was afterwards 
carried to Rome. Lucretius gives a high cha- 
yacter of him in his poem. Enfieid’s Hist. of 
Philos. 1, 402.— Wolff’s Anal. 4, 411.] Horat. 
Ep. 1, 12, 20.—Cie. de Orat. 1, 50, §e.—Diog. 
in Vita. 

Emporia, [a country of Africa Propria, called 
also Byzacium, to the north of the Syrtis Minor. 
(Polyb. 3, 23.) In it stood Leptis Minor, below 
Hadrumetum. This city is said to have paid to 
the Carthaginians a talent each day. It was, 
in fact, a very fruitful district, and Polybius 
says, that almost all the hopes of the Cartha- 
ginians depended on the revenue they drew from 
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it. (Scylax, p. 49.) To this were owing the ` 
anxiety and state-jealousy of the Carthaginians, 
that the Romans should not sail beyond the 
Fair promontory, which lay before Carthage, 
and become acquainted with a region, which 
they might be tempted to conquer. Mannert, 
10, 2, 160.] 

ExceLXpus, a son of Titan and Terra, the 
most powerful of all the giants, who conspired 
against Jupiter. He was struck with J upiter’s 
thunders, and overwhelmed under Mt. Ætna. 
Some suppose that he is the same as Typho. 
According to the poets, the flames of Ætna pro- 
ceeded from the breath of Enceladus; and as 
often as he tumed his weary side, the whole 
island of Sicily felt the motion, and shook from 
its very foundations. din. 3,578, &c. [See 
Gigantes, Typho.] 

Enpymřo, a shepherd, son of Æthlius and 
Calyce. It is said that he required of Jupiter 
to grant to him to be always young, and to 
sleep as much as he would; whence came the 
proverb of Endymionis somnum dormire, to ex- 
press a long sleep. Diana saw him naked as 
he slept on Mt. Latmos, and was so struck with 
his beauty, that she came down from heaven 
every night to enjoy hiscompany. He married 
Chromia, daughter of Itonus, by whom he had 
3 sons, Pzo, Epeus, and Æolus, and a daughter 
called Eurydice. The fable of his amours with 
Diana, or the Moon, arises from his knowledge 
of astronomy, and as he passed the night on 
some high mountain to observe the heavenly 
bodies, it has been reported that he was courted 
by the Moon. Some suppose that there were 2 
of that name, the son of a king of Elis, and the 
shepherd or astronomer of Caria. The people 
of Heraclea maintained that he died on Mt- 
Latmos, and the Eleans pretended to shew his 
tomb at Olympia in Peloponnesus. Propert. 
2, 15.—Cic. Tusc. 1.—Juv. 10.— Theocr. 3.— 
Paus. 5, 1. 6, 20: 

Enrvevs, |I. a river of Macedonia, in the 
district of Pieria, rising on Mt. Olympus, and, 
though nearly dry in summer, becoming a con- 
siderable torrent in winter from the heavy rains. 
Its rugged and steep banks, which in some 
places attained a height of 300 feet, served fox 
atong time asa defence to the Macedonian 
army under Perseus, when encamped on its left 
bank, until Paulus Æmilius, by sending a con- 
siderable detachment round the Perrhebian 
mountains, threatened the rear of the enemy, 
and forced him to abandon his advantageous 
situation. (Liv. 44, 8. 35.—Plut. P. Aimil.) 
The modern name of this stream, according te 
Dr. Clarke, is Malathria, (Travels,—Greece, 
Egypt, &e. 7, 390.) II. A river of Thessaly, 
flowing into the Apidanus, which afterwards 
enters the Peneus. It rose on Mt. Othys 
(Strabo, 8. p. 256.) and flowed from Achaia 
or the south-western part of Phthiotis, as we 
learn from Thuc. (4, 78.) who remarks, thai 
Brasidas was arrested in his march througl 
Thessaly, when about to cross the Enipeus.. I 
is now called the river of Goura. Near thi 
Enipeus, and not far from its junction with the 
Apidanus, was situate the city of Pharsalus 
(Cramer’s Ane. Greece, 1, 399.) o a Eee: 
small river of Elis, flowing near the city of Sal 
mone. (Apollod. 1, 9, 8.) ` In Strabo’s time i 
was called the Barnichius. Strabo, 8,0, 356. 
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_ Enna, [a city of Sicily, one of the most an- 
cient seats of the Siculi, and celebrated over the 
whole island, not so much for its size and opu- 
lence as for its being the principal centre of the 
worship of Ceres. The adjacent country was 
remarkable for its fertility ; and in the plains of 
Enna, Proserpina was sporting, when Pluto 
carried her away to be mistress of the lower 
world. Here too she had Minerva and Diana 
for her youthful companions. (Diod. S. 5, 3.) 
In the neighbourhood of the city was a cave, 
facing the north, through which the king of 
Hades is said to have driven his chariot, as he 
was bearing off his prize. We have here, no 
doubt, some old Siculan legends, appropriated 
by the Greeks to goddesses of their own my- 
thology. Enna was regarded as the navel of 
Sicily, (¢uQuacds Sixertas.—Callim. H. in Cer. 
15.— Cic. in Verr. 4, 48.) and here Ceres and 
Proserpina had one of their most sacred temples. 
In a political point of view Enna was never of 
any importance. From the hands of the Car- 
thaginians it fell into those of the Romans, and, 
subsequently, when about to abandon the latter, 
and return to their former masters, the inhabit- 
ants met with prompt and signal chastisement. 
(Liv. 24, 38.) From this period the city 
gradually declined. The site of the ancient city 
-1s at present occupied by the modern Castro 
Giovanni, but nearly all traces of the blooming 
meads in its neighbourhood have disappeared. 
Hoare’s Class. Tour, 2, 247.] s 
Q. Ennius, [a poet, who has generally re- 
ceived the distinguished appellation of the Fa- 
ther of Roman Song. He was born at Rudiæ, 
a town of Calabria, and lived from a.u.c. 515 to 
585. (Cic. Brut. 18—De Sen. 5.) In his 
early youth he went to Sardinia ; and, if Sil. 
Ital. may be believed, (12, 393.) he served in 
the Calabrian .levies, which, in the year 538, 
followed T. Manlius to the war, which he waged 
in that island against the favorers of the Car- 
thaginian cause. After the termination of the 
campaign, he continued to live for 12 years in 
Sardinia. Aur. Victor says he taught Cato 
Greek in Sardinia (“ In pretura Sardiniam 
subegit, ubi ab Ennio Grecis literis institutus ;”) 
but this is inconsistent with what is delivered 
by Cic., that Cato did not acquire Greek till old 
age. (De Sen.8.) Ennius was at last brought 
to Rome by Cato, the Censor, who, in 550, 
visited Sardinia, on returning as questor from 
Africa. (C. Nep. Vit. Cat.) At Rome he fixed 
his residence on the Aventine hill, where he 
lived in avery frugal manner, having only a 
single maid as an attendant, (Hieron. Chron. 
Euseb. 37.) He instructed, however, the patri- 
cian youth in Greek, and acquired the friend- 
ship of many of the most illustrious men in the 
state. Being distinguished in arms, as well as 
letters, he followed M. Fulvius Nobilior during 
his expedition to Aitolia in 564, (Cic. pro Arch. 
10.—Zusc. 1, 2.) and, in 569, he obtained the 
freedom of the city, through the favor of Q. 
Fulvius Nobilior, the son of his former patron, 
Marcus. (Cic. Brut. 20.) He was also pro- 
tected by the elder Scipio Africanus, whom he 
is said to have accompanied in most of his cam- 
paigns. (Claudian, de Laud. Stil. 3 pref.) It 
is not easy, however, to see in what expeditions 
he could have attended this renowned general. 
His Spanish and African wars were concluded 
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before Ennius was brought from Sardinia to 
Rome; and the campaign against Antiochus 
was commenced and terminated, while he was 
serving under Fulvius Nobilior in Ætolia. In 
his old age he obtained the friendship of Scipio 
Nasica; and the degree of intimacy subsisting 
between them has been characterised by the 
well-known anecdote of their successively feign- 
ing to be from home. (Cic. de Orat. 2, 68.) 
He is said to have been intemperate in drink- 
ing, (Horat. Epist. 1, 19, 7.) which brought on 
the disease called Morbus Articularis, a disor- 
der resembling the gout, of which he died at 
the age of 70, just after he had exhibited his 
tragedy of Thyestes. (Ser. Samonicus, de Me- 
dicina, c. 36.) The evils, however, of old age 
and indigence were supported by him, as we 
learn from Cic., with such patience, and even 
cheerfulness, that one would almost have 
imagined he derived satisfaction from circum- 
stances, which are usually regarded as, of all 
others, the most dispiriting and oppressive. 
(De Sen. 5.) The honors due to his character 
and talents were, as is frequently the case, re- 
served till after his death, when a bust of him 
was erected in the family tomb of the Scipios. 
(Cic. pro Arch. 9—Fal. Max. 8, 15,1.) In 
the days of Livy the bust still remained near 
that sepulchre, beyond the Porta Capena, along 
with the statues of Africanus and Scipio Asiati- 
cus. (38, 56.) The tomb was discovered in 
1780, on a farm situated between the Via Appia 
and Via Latina. The slabs, which have been 
removed to the Vatican, contained several In- 
scriptions, commemorating different persons of 
the Scipian family. There were neither statues, 
nor any memorials remaining of Africanus him- 
self, or Asiaticus (Bankes, Civil Hist. of Rome, 
1, 357.— Hobhouse, Ilustr. of Childe Harold, 
p- 167.) buta laurelled bust of Pepperino stone, 
which was found here, and which now stands 
on the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus in the 
Vatican, is supposed to be that of Ennius. 
(Rome in the 19th Cent.2, 401. Am.ed.) There 
is also still extant an epitaph, reported to have 
been written for himself, (Cie. Tuse. 1, 15.) 
strongly characterestic of that overweening con- 
ceit, and high estimation of his own talents, 
which are said to have formed a principal defect 
in his character :— 
“ Adsprcite, O cives, senis Enni imaginis formam. 
Hic vestrum panxit maxima facta patrum. 
Nemo me lacrymis decoret, nec funera fletu 
Faxit—cur ? volito vivus per ora virum.” 
To judge by the fragments of his works, which 
remain, Ennius greatly surpassed his predeces- 
sors, not only in poetical genius, but in the art 
of versification. By his time, indeed, the best 
models of Gr. composition had begun to be 
studied at Rome. Ennius particularly professed 
to have imitated Homer, and tried to persuade 
his countrymen, that the soul and genius of 
that great poet had revived in him, through the 
medium of a peacock, according to the pro- 
cess of Pythagorean transmigration. It is to 
this fantastic genealogy that Persius has alluded, 
6, 10. 
“ Cor jubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse 
Meonides, Quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo.” 
From a passage in Lucretius (1, 118.) it would 
appear, that Ennius somewhere in his works had 
described a descent into hell, through which he 
485 
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feigned that the shade of Homer had conducted ; 


him in the same manner as Dante afterwards 
chose Virgil for his mystagogue. Accordingly 
we find in the works of Ennius innumerable 
imitations of the Iliad and Odyssey. It is, 
however, the Gr, tragic writers, whom Ennius 
has chiefly imitated ; and indeed it appears from 
the fragments, which remain, that all his plays 
were rather translations from the dramas of 
Sophocles and Euripides, on the same subjects 
which he has chosen, than original tragedies. 
They are founded on the old topics of Priam 
and Paris, Hector and Hecuba. But, though 
it be quite clear that all the plays of Ennius are 
translated, or closely imitated, from the Greek, 
there is occasionally some difficulty in fixing 
on the drama, which was followed, and also in 
ascertaining whether there be any original pas- 
sage whatever in the Latin imitation. This 
difficulty arises from the practice adopted by the 
Gr. dramatists of new-modelling their tragedies. 
Euripides, in particular, often altered his plays 
after their first representation, in order to ac- 
commodate them to the circumstances of the 
times, and obviate the sarcastic criticisms of 
Aristophanes, who had frequently exposed 
whole scenes to ridicule. With such views, 
considerable changes were made on Iphigenia 
in Aulis, the Hippolytus, and Medea.—From 
a review, then, of the dramatic fragments of 
Ennius, which have come down to us, it would 
seem that he has little claim to originality or 
invention as a tragic author. Perhaps it may 
.seem remarkable that a poet of his powerful 
genius did not rather write new plays than copy 
servilely from the Greeks. But nothing is ever 
invented, where borrowing will as well serve 
the purpose. Rome had few artists, in conse- 
quence of the facility, with which the finest 
specimens of the arts were procured by plunder- 
ing the towns of Greece. Now, at the period 
when Ennius flourished, the productions of Gr. 
literature were almost as new to the Romans, 
as the most perfectly original compositions. 
Thus the dramatic works of Ennius were pos- 
sessed of equal novelty for his audience as if 
wholly his own; while a great deal of trouble 
was saved to himself. The example, however, 
was unfortunate, as it communicated to Roman 
literature a character of servility and imitation, 
or rather translation, from the Greeks, which 
so completely pervaded it, that succeeding poets 
were most faultless, when they copied most 
closely, and at length, when they abandoned 
the guides, whom they had so long followed, 
they fell into declamation and bombast. Pro- 
bably, had the compositions of Ennius been 
original, they would have been less perfect, than 
by being thus imitated, or nearly translated, 
from the masterpieces of Greek. But the lite- 
rature of his country might ultimately have 
attained a higher eminence. The imitative 
productions of Ennius may be likened to those 
trees, which are transplaced, when far advanced 
in growth. Much at first appearsto have been 
gained ; but it is certain that he, who sets the 
seedling, is more useful than the transplanter ; 
and that, while the trees removed from their 
native soil, lose their original beauty and luxu- 
riance without increase in magnitude, the seed- 
ling swells in its parent earth to immensity of 
size,—fresh, Mornin and verdant in youth, 
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vigorous in maturity, and venerable in, old age. 
Nor, though Ennius was the first writer, who 
introduced Satiric compositions into Rome, are 
his pretensions, in this respect, to originality, 
very distinguished. He adapted the ancient 
Satires of the Tuscan and Oscan stage to the 
closet, by refining their grossness, softening 
their asperity, and introducing railleries, bor- 
rowed from the Gr; poets with whom he was 
familiar. His Satires thus appear to have been 
a species of cento, made up from passages of va- 
rious poems, which, by slight alterations, were 
humoronsly or satirically applied, and chiefly 
to the delineation of character. The fragments, 
which remain of those Satires, are too short and 
broken to allow us even to divine their subject. 
Quintilian mentions, that one of the satires 
contained a dialogue between Life and Death, 
contending with each other, a mode of composi- 
tion suggested perhaps by the allegory of Prodi- 
cus. We are farther informed by Gellins (2, 29.) 
that he introduced into another satire with 
great skill and beauty, Æsop’s fable of the 
Larks, now well known through the imitation 
of Fontaine. (4,22. “ L’ Alouette et ses petits 
avec le maitre d'un champ.) The lark, having 
built her nest among some early corn, feared 
that the victual might be reaped before her 
young ones were fit to take wing. She there- 
fore desired them to report to her whatever 
conversation they might hear in the fields dur- 
ing her absence. They first informed her that 
the husbandman had come to the spot, and de- 
sired his son to assemble their neighbours and 
friends to assist in cutting the crop next morn- 
ing. The lark, on hearing this, declares that 
there is no occasion to be in any haste to re- 
move. On the following day it is again re- 
ported, that the husbandman had desired that 
his relations should be requested to assist him 5 
and the lark is still of opinion that there is no 
necessity to hurry away. At length, however, 
the young larks relate, that the husbandman 
had announced his intention of executing the 
work himself. On hearing this, the old lark 
said it was time to be gone. She accordingly 
removed her younglings, and the corn was imme- 
diately cut down by the master. From this 
tala Ennius deduces the following moral :— 

“ Hoc erit tibi argumentum semper in prompiu 

situm ; 
Ne quid exspectes amicos, quod tute agere 
possis. 

It is certainly much to be regretted that we pos- 
sess such scanty fragments of these Satires, 
which would have been curious as the first 
attempts at a species of composition, which was 
carried to such perfection by succeeding Latin 
poets, and which have been regarded as almost 
peculiar to the Romans, The great work, how- 
ever, of Ennius, and of which we have still con- 
siderable remains, was his Annals, or Metri- 
cal Chronicles, devoted to the celebration of 
Roman exploits, from the earliest periods to the 
conclusion of the Istrian war. These annals 
were written by our poetin his old-age ; at least, 
Gellius informs us, on the authority of Varro, 
that the 12th book was finished by him in his 
67th year, (17, 21.) It may perhaps appear 
strange, that, when the fabulous exploits, the 
superstitions, characters, and manners, of the 
heroic ages, wereso admirably adapted for 
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poetic imagery, and had been so successfully om- 
ployed in Greece, the chief work of the Father 
of Roman Song should have been a sort of ver- 
sified newspaper, like the Henriade of Voltaire, 
or the Araucana of Alonco de Ercilla: forin 
all other countries poetry has been earliest de- 
voted to the decoration of those marvels, in 
which the Amantes mira Camæne chiefly re- 
joice. In most lands, however, the origin of 
poetry was coeval with the rise of the nation. 
At such a period, every thing seems wondrous 
to the ignorant and timid race. The Greeks, 
in their first poetical age, peopled every grove 
and lake with Fauns and Naiads, or personified 
the primeval powers of nature; and such fables 
accordingly were embellished by the genius of 
Homer and Hesiod. The marvellous vision of 
Dante was the earliest effort of the Italian 
Muse; and some of the first specimens of verse 
in France and England were wild adventures in 
love or arms, interspersed with stories of de- 
mons and enchanters. But in Rome, though 
the first effort of the language was in poetry, 
500 years had elapsed from the foundation of 
the city before this effort was made. At that 
period, the Romans were a rude, but national 
race, The locks of Curius were perhaps un- 
combed; but, though the republic had as yet 
produced no character of literary elegance, she 
had given birth to Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Ca- 
millus. Her citizens had neither been ren- 
dered timid nor indolent by their superstitions, 
but were actively employed in agriculture or 
arms. They were a less contemplative and 
dreaming race than the Greeks. Their spirit 
was, indeed, sufficiently warlike; but that pe- 
culiar spirit of adventure, (which characterised 
the middle ages,) had, if it ever existed, long 
ago ceased at Rome. Poetry was thus too late 
in its birth to take a natural flight. In such 
circumstanees, the bard, however rich or lofty 
might be his conceptions, would not listen to 
his own taste or inspiration, but select the 
theme, which was likely to be most popular ; 
and the Romans, being a national and ambi- 
tious people, would be more gratified by the je- 
june relation of their own exploits, than by the 
speciosa miracula of the most sublime or ro- 
mantic invention. The annals of Ennius were 
partly founded on those ancient traditions, and 
old heroic ballads, which Cic., on the authority 
of Cato’s Origines, mentions as having been 
sung at feasts by the guests, many centuries 
before the age of Cato, in praise of the heroes 
of Rome. Niebuhr has attempted to shew, that 
all the memorable events of Roman history had 
been versified in ballads, or metrical chronicles, 
in the Saturnian measure, before the time of 
Ennius; who, according to him, merely ex- 
pressed in the Gr. hexameter, what his prede- 
cessors had delivered in a ruder strain, and then 
maliciously depreciated these ancient composi 
tions, in order that he himself might be consi- 
dered as the founder of Roman poetry. The 
devotion of the Decii, and death of the Fabian 
family,—the stories of Sceevola, Cocles, and Co- 
riolanus,—he believes to have been the subjects 
of romantic ballads. Even Fabius Pictor, ac- 
cording to this author, followed one of these old 
legends in his narrative concerning Mars and 
the wolf, and his whole history of Romulus. 


Livy, too, in his account of the death of Lu- | Ilium could not be destroyed: 
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cretia, has actually transcribed from one of these 
productions; since what Sextus says on entering 
the chamber of Lucretia, is nearly in the Sa- 
turnian measure :— 
“ Tace Lucretia, inquit, Sextus Tarquinius sum, 
Ferrum in manu est, moriere si emiseris vocem? 


But the chief work, according to Niebuhr, from 
which Ennius borrowed, was a romantic epopée, 
or chronicle, made up from these heroic ballads, 
about the end of the 4th cent, of Rome, com- 
mencing with the accession of Tarquinius, and 
ending with the battle of Regillus—Ennius 
begins his Annals with an invocation of the 
9 Muses, and the account of a vision, in which 
Homer had appeared to him, and related the 
story of the metamorphosis already mentioned. 
He afterwards invokes a great number of the 
Gods, and then proceeds to the history of the 
Alban kings,—the dream of the vestal Virgin 
Ilia, which announced her pregnancy by Mars, 
and the foundation of Rome. The reigns of 
the kings, and the contests of the repnblic with 
the neighbouring states previous to the Punic 
war, occupy the metrical annals to the end of 
the 6th book. lt should be observed, in pass- 
ing, that the Annals were not separated by 
Ennius himself into books; but were so divided, 
long after his death, by the grammarian Q., 
Varguntetus. (Sueton, de Ilustr. Gramm. 2.) 
Cic. (Brut, 19.) says that Ennius did not treat 
of the 1st Punic war, as Nevius had previously 
written on the same subject. P. Merula, how- 
ever, who edited the fragments of Ennius, is of 
opinion that this passage of Cic. can only mean 
that he had not entered into much detail of its 
events, as he finds several lines in the 7th bk., 
which, he thinks, evidently apply to the 1st 
Carthaginian war, particularly the description 
of naval operations, and the building of the 
first fleet, with which the Carthaginians were 
attacked by the Romans, In some of the edi- 
tions of Ennius, the character of the friend 
and military adviser of Servilius, generally sup- 
posed to be intended as a portrait of the poet 
himself, is ranged under the 7th bk. The 8th 
and 9th bks. of these Annals, which are much 
mutilated, detail the events of the 2nd Cartha- 
ginian war in Italy and Africa. This was by 
much the most interesting part of the copious 
subject, which Ennius had chosen, and a por- 
tion of it, on whichhe would probably exert all 
the force of his genius in order the more to honor 
his friend and patron, Scipio Afric, The same 
topic was selected by Sil, ltal., and by Petrarch 
for his Latin poem Africa, which obtained for 
him a coronation in the Capitol. The 10th, 
llth, and 12th bks. of the Annals of Ennius 
contain the war with Philip of Macedo. In the 
commencement of the 13th, Hannibal excites 
Antiochus to a war against the Romans, In 
the 14th bk., the consul Scipio, in the prosecu- 
tion of this contest, arrives at Ilium, which he 
thus apostrophises 4 
“ O patria! Q divum domus Ihum, et incluta 
bello 

Pergama ?” i 
Different Latin writers extol the elegant lines 
of Ennius immediately following, in which the 
Roman soldiers, alluding to its magnificent re- 
vival in Rome, exclaim with enthusiasm, that 
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“ Quai neque Dardaneeis campeis potuere perire, 
Nec quom capta capei, nec quom combusta 
cremar?’ — 
a passage, which has been closely imitated in 
Æn. 7, 294. The 15th bk. relates the expedi- 
tion of Fulvius Nobilior to Ætolia, which En- 
nius himself is said to have accompanied. In 
the 2 following books, he prosecutes the Istrian 
war. The concluding, or 18th bk., seems to 
have been in a great measure personal to the 
poet himself. It explains his motive for writing : 
< Omnes mortales sese laudarier optant ;” 
and he seemingly compares himself to a courser, 
who rests after his triumphs in the Olympic 
games :— 
& Sic ut fortis equus, spatio qui sepe supremo 
Vicit Olumpiaco, nunc senio confectus quiescit.” 
Connected with his Annals, there is a poem of 
Ennius devoted to the celebration of the exploits 
of Scipio, in which occurs a much admired de- 
scription of the calm of evening, where the flow 
of the versification is finely modulated to the 
still and solemn imagery. Horace, in one of 
his Odes, (4. 8.) strongly expresses the glory and 
honor, which the Calabrian Muse of Ennius 
had conferred on Scipio by this poem devoted to 
his praise —The historical poems of Ennius ap- 
pear to have been written without the introduc- 
tion of much machinery, or decorative fiction ; 
and whether founded on ancient ballads, or 
framed conformably to historical truth, they are 
obviously deficient in those embellishments of 
imagination, which form the distinction between 
a poem and metrical chronicle. In the subject, 
which he had chosen, Ennius wanted the poetic 
advantages of distance in place or time. But 
though not master of a shell, round which the 
passions would throng, or at the sound of which 
a whole people would fall prostrate, as at the 
Ist breath of Jubal’s lyre, still the Annals of 
Ennius, as a national work, were highly grati- 
fying to a proud ambitious people, and, in con- 
sequence, continued long popular at Rome.— 
They were highly relished in the days of Ho- 
race and Virgil; and as far down as the time of 
M. Aurelius, they were recited in theatres and 
other public places for the amusement of the 
people. (Gellius, 18,5.) The Romans, indeed, 
were so formed on his style, that Seneca called 
them populus Ennianus, an Ennian race, and 
said that both Cic. and Virgil were obliged, 
contrary to their own judgment, to employ an- 
tiquated terms, in compliance with the reigning 
prejudice. (12,2.) From his example, too, added 
to the national character, the historical epic be- 
came in future timesthe great poetical resource of 
the Romans, who versified almost every impor- 
tant event in their history. Besides the Pharsa- 
lia of Lucan, and the Punica of Sil. Ital., which 
still survive, there were many works of this de- 
scription, which are now lost. Varro Attacinus 
chose as his subject Ceesar’s war with the Se- 
quani ; Varius, the deeds of Augustus and 
Agrippa ; Valgius Rufus, the battle of Actium ; 
Albinovanus, the exploits of Germanicus; Ci- 
cero, those of Marius, and the events of his own 
Consulship—The poem of Ennius, entitled 
Phagetica, is curious ; as one would hardly sup- 
pose that, in this early age, luxury had made 
such progress, thatthe culinary art should have 
been systematically or poetically treated. All 
which we ce however, of the manner, in 
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‘which it was prepared, or served up, is from the 


Apologia of Apul. It was, as its name imports, 
a didactic poem on eatables, particularly fish. 
It is well known, that previous to the time of 
Ennius, this subject had been discussed, both 
in prose and verse, by various Gr. authors, and 
was particularly detailed in the poem of Arches- 
tratus the Epicurean. It appears from a pas- 
sage of Apul., that the work of Ennius was a 
digest of all the previous books on this subject. 
The eleven lines, which remain, preserved by 
Apul., mention the places, where different sorts 
of fish are found in greatest perfection and 
abundance. Another poem of Ennius, entitled 
Epicharmus, was so called, because it was trans- 
lated from the Gr. work of Epicharmus, the 
Pythagorean, on the Nature of Things, in the 
same manneras Plato gave the name of Timzus 
to the book, which he translated from Timeus 
the Locrian. The fragments of this work of 
Ennius are so broken and corrupted, that it is 
impossible to follow the plan of his poem, or sys- 
tem of philosophy, which it inculeated. It ap- 
pears, however, to have contained many specu- 
lations concerning the elements, of which the 
world was primarily composed, and which, ac- 
cording to him, were water, earth, air, and fire, 
(Varro, R. R. 1, 4.) as also with regard to the 
preservative powers of nature. Jupiter seems 
merely to have been considered by him as the 
air, clouds, andstorm. This system, which had 
been previously promulgated in some of the Or- 
phic Hymns, nearly corresponds with | that 
adopted by Cato, in Lucan’s Pharsalia, — 

“ Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque mo- 

veris p? 

and is not far different from the Spinozism 
in Pope’s Essay on Man.—Ennius, however, 
whose compositions thus appear to have been 
formed entirely on Gr, originals, has not 
availed himself so successfully of these writings, 
as Virgil has done of the works of Ennius.— 
The prince of Latin poets has often conde- 
scended to imitate long passages, and some- 
times to copy whole lines, from the Father of 
Roman Song. This has been shewn in a close 
comparison, by Macrob. (Sat. 6, 1.) Lucretius 
and Ovid have also frequently availed them- 
selves of the works of Ennius.. His description 
of the cutting of a forest, in order to fit out a 
fleet against the Carthaginians, in the 7th bk., 
has been imitated by Stat. (Theb.10.) The 
passage, in his 6th Satire, in which he has 
painted the happy situation of a parasite, com- 
pared with that of the master of a feast, is copied 
in Terence’s Phormio (2, 2.)—It appears, then, 
that Ennius occasionally produced verses of 
considerable harmony and beauty, and that 
his conceptions were frequently expressed with 
energy and spirit. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that the lines imitated by Virgil, and the 
other passages, which are usually selected with 
reference to the imitation of the early bard by 
other poets, are very favorable specimens of his 
taste and genius. Many of his verses are harsh 
and defective in their mechanical construction, 
others frigidly prosaic, and not a few deformed 
with the most absurd conceits, not so much in 
the idea, as in a jingle of words and extrava- 
gant alliteration—On the whole, the works of 
Ennius are rather pleasing and interesting, as 


the early blossoms of that poetry, which after- 


wards opened to such perfection, than estimable 


from their intrinsic beauty. To many critics, 
the latter part of Ovid’s observation, 

“ Ennius ingenio maximus—arie rudis,” 
has appeared better founded than the first. 
Scaliger, however, has termed him, ‘“ Poeta 
magnifico ingenio: utinam hunc haberemus 
integrum et amisissemus Lucanum, Sil. Ital., 
et tous ces garçons là.” Quintil. (10, 1.) has 
happily enough compared the writings of En- 
nius to those sacred groves hallowed by their 
antiquity, and which we do not so much admire 
for their beauty, as revere with religious awe 
and dread. But whatever may have been the 
merit of the works of Ennius, of which we are 
now but incompetent judges, they were at least 
sufficiently various. Epic, dramatic, satiric, 
and didactic poetry were all successively at- 
tempted by him; and we also learn that he 
exercised himself in the lighter species of verse, 
as the epigram and acrostic. (Cie. de Div. 
2,54.) For this novelty and exuberance it is 
not difficult to account. The fountains of Gr. 
literature, as yet untasted in Latium, were open 
for his imitation. He stood in very different 
circumstances from those Gr. bards, who drew 
solely from the resources of their own genius ; 
or from his successors in Latin poetry, who 
wrote after the best productions of Greece had 
become familiar to the Romans. He was thus 
placed in a situation, in which he could enjoy 
all the popularity and applause due to ori- 
ginality, without undergoing the labor of in- 
vention, and might rapidly run with success 
through every mode of the lyre, without pos- 
sessing any incredible diversity of genius.— 
Thus far we have spoken of the poetical pro- 
ductions of Ennius ;*but the most curious point 
connected with his literary history, is his prose 
translation of the celebrated work of Kuheme- 
rus, entitled ‘Ize ’Avayeaon. The translation, 
as well as original work, is lost. Some frag- 
ments, however, have been saved by St. Augus- 
tine and Lactantius. It is clear, notwithstand- 
ing their observance of prodigies and religious 
ceremonies, that there prevailed a considerable 
spirit of free-thinking among the Romans in 
the days of Ennius. This is exemplified, not 
merely by his translation of Euhemerus, and 
definition of the nature of Jupiter in his Epi- 
charmus, but by various passages in dramas 
adapted for public representation, and which 
deride the superstitions of augurs and sooth- 


sayers, as well as the false ideas entertained of 


the worshipped divinities. Polybius, too, who 
flourished shortly after Ennius, speaks of the 
fear of the gods, and inventions of augury, 
merely as an excellent political engine, at the 
same time that he reprehends the rashness and 
absurdity of those, who were endeavouring to 
extirpate such useful opinions. (Dundop’s Rom. 
Lit. 1, 84.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom. 1, 114, 142. 
145.—Biihr, Gesch. Rom. Lit. 78.)—The frag- 
ments of Ennius will be found in the Fragm. 
Veterum Poetarum Lat., by R. and H. Steph., 
Paris, 1564; Fragm. Vet. Trag. Lat., by Scri- 
verius, Z. Bat. 1620; Opera et Fragmenta Vet. 
Poet. Lat., by Maittaire, Lond. 1713 (2, 1456 ;) 
Poete Scenici Lat., of Bothe, Halberst. 1823, 
(5, 1. Fragm. Trag.—pt. 2. Fragm. Com.) 
Fragm. Ennii, o£ Columna, Neap. 1590, &c.] 
Enrexua, I, [a city of Sicily, in the western 


EPA 


quarter of the island, near the river Hypsa and 
north-east of Selinus. It was one of the 3 
cities said to have been founded by Ægestes, a 
fable, which clearly indicates the great anti- 
quity at least of the place, and marks it as of 
Sicanian origin. We find it at one time under 
the power of Carthage, though with a free con- 
stitution, Ata subsequent period it received a 
body of Campanian troops, which had been 
disbanded by Dionysius the elder, and met with 
the fate experienced by all those cities, which 
had received the Campani within their walls ; 
the male inhabitants were slaughtered, and the 
city became the property of these mercenaries. 
This change of masters, however, made no al- 
teration in the affairs of Entella as far as its 
standing with Carthage was concerned : the 
Campani sided with the last-mentioned power 
as the former inhabitants had done, and were, 
in consequence, besieged by Dionysius, who 
finally captured the place. (Diod. S. 14, 9. 
15, 73. 16, 67.) We hear little of the place in 
later times. The ruins of the ancient city are 
still called Ented/a, to the east of Poggio Reale, 
near the river Balici. Mannert, 9,2, 444. ] 

EnTELLUS, a famous athlete among the friends 
of Æneas. He was intimate with Eryx, and 
entered the lists against Dares in the funeral 
games of Anchises, in Sicily. Æn. 5, 387, &c. 

Enyo, I. a sister of Mars, called by the La- 
tins Bellona. II. A daughter of Phorcis. 

Eos, the name of Aurora among the Greeks, 
whence the epithet Hous is applied to all the 
eastern parts of the world. Ovid, Fast. 3, 406. 
A. A. 3,537. 6, 478.—Virg. G. 1, 288. 2, 115. 

Eous, one of the horses of the sun. Ovid, 
Met. 2,153. &e. 

Eraminonpas, a famous Theban, descended 
from the ancient kings of Beotia. His father’s 
name was Polymnus.. He has been celebrated 
for his private virtues, and military accomplish- 
ments. His love of truth was so great that 
he never disgraced himself by falsehood. He 
formed a most sacred and inviolable friendship 
with Pelopidas, whose life he saved in a battle. 
By his advice Pelopidas delivered Thebes from 
the power of Lacedemo, This was the signal 
of war. Epaminondas was set at the head of 
the Theban armies, and defeated the Spartans 
at the celebrated battle of Leuctra, about 371 
years s.c. [Two years after this famous vic- 
tory, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, being ap- 
pointed Beotarchs, or chiefs of the Beeotian 
league, entered the Peloponnesus ; 70,000 men 
of different nations marched under their orders, 
and were led on by them against the city of 
Lacedemo. The city was saved, however, by 
the skilful prudence of Agesilaus. The Theban 
commanders, on their return home, were ac- 
cused of violating one of the rules of the Boeo- 
tian league, by having held their power over one 
year, the time fixed by law for remaining in 
command, Pelopidas yielded to the charge, 
but Epaminondas displayed so much firmness 
and patient resignation to his fate, that he en- 
listed the popular feeling in his favor, and the 
judges did not dare to condemn him. An un- 
successful campaign against Corinth, however, 
again subjected him to the loss of popular favor, 
and he was degraded to the rank of a private 
citizen. He afterwards served as a common 
soldier in an army sent to pone Pelopidas 
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from Alexander, tyrant of Phere, and having, 
even in that humble rank, saved the Theban 
forces from being totally destroyed, was rein- 
stated in his former office of commander, After 
rescuing his friend, he marched into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, succeeded almost in making himself 
master of Sparta, and at last ended his glorious 
career at the battle of Mantinea in Arcadia, 
where he fell in the arms of victory. The 
Spartan army and their allies consisted of 
20,000 foot and 2,000 horse; that of the The- 
bans at 30,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. 
The enemy had early betaken themselves to 
flight, but rallying on a sudden, attacked Epa- 
minondas, who was pursuing them, with great 
ardor. He received a fatal wound in the breast, 
and expired exclaiming that he died uncon- 
quered, when he heard that the Beotians ob- 
tained the victory, in the 48th year of his age, 
363 years before Christ.] The Thebans se- 
verely lamented his death ; in him their power 
was extinguished, for only during his life they 
had enjoyed freedom and independence among 
the Grecian states. Epaminondas was frugal as 
well as virtuous, and he refused with indigna- 
tion the rich presents offered to him by Arta- 
xerxes, the king of Persia. He is represented 
by his biographers as an excellent dancer, and 
skilful musician, accomplishments highly es- 
teemed among his countrymen. ([Cic. says 
that he was one of the greatest men, whom any 
age or nation ever produced,] Plut. Paral/,— 
C. Nep. in Vita—Xenoph. Quest. Gr.—Diod. 
S. 15.— Polyb. l. 

ErXrunus, ason of Jupiter and Io, who founded 
a city in Egypt, which he called Memphis, in 
honor of his wife the daughter of the Nile. He 
had a daughter called Libya. He was wor- 
shipped as a god at Memphis. Hered. 2, 153. 
—Ovid, Met. 1, 699, &c. 

Erk, [a people of Elis: see Elis, No. I.] 

ErEos, I, a son of Endymio, brother to Po, 
who reigned in a part of Peloponnesus, His 
subjects were called from him Epei. Paus, 5, 1. 
II, A son of Panopeus, who was the fa- 
bricator of the famous wooden horse, which 
proved the ruin of Troy. ln, 2, 264.—Justin, 
20, 2.— Paus. 10, 26. 

Eruitsus, [a celebrated city of Ionia, near 
the mouth of the river Cayster, called by Pliny 
(5, 29.) “ Alterum lumen Asie,” Mythology 
assigns, as its founders, Ephesus the son of the 
river Cayster, and Cresus, (Kezos,) a native of 
the soil, (Paus.7,2.) Another account makes 
it to have been settled by Ephesus, one of the 
Amazons. (Steph. B. v.—Litym. Mag.—Berkel 
ad Steph. B. l. c.) According to a 3d tradition, 
the place owed its origin to the Amazons, who 
were permitted to settle here by Hercules their 
conqueror. Hence the name of the city,” Essos, 
from 2gzo1s, permissio. A 4th legend makes 
the Amazons, when pursued by Hercules and 
Theseus, to have fled for refuge to an altar of 
Diana, and supplicated the protection of the 
goddess, which she accordingly granted; (xa- 
Tadivyatous iri sive Bupiv ’ AoTtuidos, deobi 
curngius TUKEY, THY òè tGzivei uüTais riv cwrnglay 
abev "“Edecay xrnbnvas Tò walon, xed rhv "Aoreuy 
’"Egeciay, Etym. M.) It is curious to observe 
how the name of the Amazons mingles with 
some of these traditions. Bearing in mind the 
explanation, eat canamily received, of the fable 
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of the Amazons, that it originated in some 
symbolical representation of the union of the 
2 sexes in 1 object, we shall be at no loss to 
understand why the Amazons were said to have 
placed at Ephesus the ancient statue of the 
goddess, and to have been suppliants at her 
altar. (Paus. 5, 30. 7,2.) They were, in effect, 
among her symbolical attendants; or personifi- 
cations of her subordinate attributes; and their 
contests with Hercules are nothing more than 
distorted legends, originating in the early his- 
tory of some religious warfare waged between 
the votaries of Diana and the Sun.—If we 
follow the graver authority of Strabo, we shall 
find a settlement to have been first made in 
this quarter by the Carians and Leleges, (14, 
p. 640.) Androclus, the son of Codrus, came 
subsequently with a body of Ionian colonists. 
(Paus. 7, 2.) He protected the natives, who 
had settled, from devotion, about the temple of 
Diana, and incorporated them with his follow- 
ers; but expelled those, who inhabited the 
town above, which the Carians and Leleges 
had built on Mt. Prio. (Z. e.) It is recorded 
that Prio had, in former times, been called 
Lepre Akte; and a part behind Prio was still 
called the Back of Lepre, when Strabo wrote, 
Pliny (5, 29.) enumerates other names for the 
city also, such as Ortygia, Smyrna, Trachea, 
&c. There was a district, moreover, named 
Smyrna, in the vicinity of the gymnasium, be- 
hind the city of Lysimachus. Androclus and 
the Ephesians, having invaded and got posses- 
sion of the island of Samos, were debating, it 
is said, where to fix their abode. An oracle 
was consulted, and gave for answer, “a fish 
should shew them, anda wild hog conduct them.” 
It happened that some fishermen were break- 
fasting here on the spot, where afterwards was 
the fountain, called Hypeleus, or “ that under 
the olive-tree,”’ near the sacred port. One ofthe 
fish leaping from the fire with a coal fell on 
some chaff, which, lighting, communicated to 
the thicket, and the flames disturbed a wild 
hog lying in it. The animal ran over great 
part of the Trachea, and was killed with a 
Javelin, where afterwards was the temple of 
Minerva, without the city of Lysimachus. The 
Tonians leaving Samos, erected their city on 
Trachea, and near the temple of Minerva and 
Hypeleus. They also founded a temple of 
Diana near their agora or market-place, and of 
Apollo Pythius by the port. This was the city 
which Croesus besieged, (Herod. 1, 26.) and 
which the Ephesians presented for an offering 
to their goddess, annexing it by a rope to her 
temple, which was 7 stadia, or a mile wanting- 
half a quarter from it. The temple of Diana, 
which rose on the contributions of all Asia, pro- 
duced a desertion of the city of Androclus. 
The Ephesians came down from the mountains, 
and settled in the plain by it, where they conti- 
nued to the time of Alexander, Lysimachus, 
wishing to protect Ephesus from the inunda- 
tions, to which it was yearly exposed by the 
overflowings of the Cayster, built a city up on 
the mountain, and surrounded it with walls. 
The inhabitants were unwilling to remove into 
this, but a heavy rain falling, and Lysimachus 
stopping the drains, and flooding their houses, 
they were glad to exchange. (Strabo, 14. p.640.) 
The port of Ephesus had originally a wide 
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mouth, but foul with mud lodged in it from the 
Cayster. Attalus Philadelphus and his archi- 
tect were of opinion that, if the entrance were 
contracted, it would become deeper, and in time 
be capable of receiving ships of burthen. But 
the slime, which had before been moving by 
the flux and reflux of the tide, and carried off, 
being stopped, the whole basin, quite to the 
mouth, was rendered shallow. This port is a 
morass, which communicates with the Cajyster, 
as might be expected, by a narrow mouth; and 
at the water’s edge, near the ferry, as well as in 
other places, may be seen' the wall intended to 
embank the stream, and give it force by con- 
finement. The masonry is of that kind termed 
incertum, in which the stones are of various 
shapes but nicely joined. The situation was 
so advantageous, as to overbalance the incon- 
veniences attending the port. The town in- 
creased daily, and under the Romans was con- 
sidered the chief emporium of-Asia within Tau- 
rus, In the arrangement of the provinces under 
the Eastern emperors, it became the capital of 
the province of Asia, (Hieroel. 658.) Powand 
the end of EHT cent., Ephesus experienced 
the same fate as Smyrna, A Turkish pirate, 
named Tangripanes, settled here, But the Gr. 
admiral, John Ducas, defeated him in a bloody 
battle, and pursued the flying Turks up the 
Meander to Polybotum. In 1306, it wasamong 
the places which suffered from the exactions 
of the Grand Duke Roger; and, 2 years after, 
it surrendered to Sultan Saysan, who, to pre- 
vent future insurrections, removed most of the 
inhabitants to Tyrizum, where they were mas- 
sacred. In the conflicts, which desolated Asia 
Minor, at a subsequent period, Ephesus was 
again a sufferer, and the city became at length 
reduced to a heap of ruins. The modern name 
is Avasaluk, or, more properly, this is the ap- 
pellation of a small village inhabited by a few 
‘Turkish families, standing chiefly on the south 
side of the castle hill, among bushes and ruins. 
The name is supposed to be a corruption of 
Agios Theologos, from the circumstance of a 
famous church of St. John the Divine having 
once stood near the spot. When Smith wrote 
in 1677, Ephesus was already “ reduced to an 
inconsiderable number of cottages, wholly in- 
habited by Turks.” Rycaut confirms this ob- 
servation, “ This place, where once Chris- 
tianity so flourished as to be a mother church, 
and the see of a metropolitan bishop, cannot 
now shew one family of Christians: so hath 
the secret providence of God disposed affairs, 

oo deep and mysterious for us to search into.” 
From Chishull we learn, that, in 1699, ‘“ the 
miserable remains of the church of Ephesus re- 
sided not on the spot, but at a village called 
Kirkingecui.’ Tournefort, however, says there 
were 30 or 40 Gr, families; but as he wrote 
about the same time as Chishull, thisis probably 
a mistake. Pococke, who visited Ephesus about 
1740, says that there was not at that time a 
single Christian within 2 leagues round Ephe- 
sus. “ I was at Ephesus, in January, 1824,” 
says Mr, Arundell; “the desolation was then 
complete; a Turk, whose shed we occupied, his 
Arab servant, and a single Greek, composed 
the entire population, some Turcomans excepted, 
whose black tents were pitched among the ruins, 
The Gr, revolution, and the predatory excursions 
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of the Samiotes, in a great measure accounted 
for this desertion.” In the records of our reli- 
gion Ephesus is ennobled as the burying-place 
of St. Timetbyy the companion of St. Paul, 
and the Ist b a of Ephesus, whose body was 
afterwards translated to Constantinople by the 
founder of that city, or his son Constantius, 
and placed with St. Luke and St. Andrew in the 
Church of the Apostles, The story of St. John 
the Divine was deformed in an early age with 
gross fiction; but he also was interred at Hphe- 
sus, and, as appears from one narration, on Mt. 
Prio.—Ephesus was famed for its splendid tem- 
ple of Diana. The statue of the goddess was 
regarded with peculiar veneration, and was be- 
lieved by the vulgar to have fallen from the 
skies. It was never changed, though the tem- 
ple had been more than once restored. This 
rude object of primeval worship was a block of 
wood, said by some to be of beech or elm, by 
others cedar, ebony, or vine, and attesting its 
very great antiquity by the fashion, in which it 
had been formed. It was carved into the simi- 
litude of Diana, not as the elegant huntress, 
but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, which we call 
the goddess of nature, with many breasts, and 
the lower parts formed into an Hermæan statue, 
grotesquely ornamented, and discovering the 
feet beneath. It was gorgeously apparelled ; 
the vest embroidered with emblems and symbo- 
lical devices ; and, to prevent its tottering, a 
bar of metal, probably of gold, was placed under 
each hand. A veil or curtain, which was drawn 
from the floor to the ceiling, hid it from view, 
except while service was performing in the tem- 
ple. This image was preserved till the later 
ages in a shrine, on the embellishment of which 
mines of wealth were consumed. The priests 
of Diana suffered emasculation, and virgins 
were devoted to inviolable chastity. They were 
eligible only from the superior ranks, and en- 
joyed a great revenue, with privileges, the even- 
tual abuse of which induced Augustus to re- 
strain them. It may be imagined, that many 
stories of her power and interposition were cur- 
rent and believed at Ephesus. A people con- 
vinced that the self-manifestations of their deity 
were real, could not easily be turned to a reli- 
gion, which did not pretend to a similar or 
equal intercourse with its divinity. And this is, 
perhaps, the true reason, why, in the early ages 
of Christianity, a belief of supernatural inter- 
position by the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, and 
by saints appearing in daily or nightly visions, 
was encouraged and inculcated. 1t helped by 
its currency to procure and confirm the credulous 
votary, prevent or refute the cavils of the 
heathen, exalt the new religion, and deprive the 
established of its ideal superiority—The ad- 
dress of the town-clerk to the Ephesians ; “ Ye 
men of Ephesus, what man is there who knoweth 
not how that the city of the Ephesians is a 
worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of 
the image, which fell down from Jupiter?” is 
curiously illustrated by an Inscription found by 
Chandler near the aqueduct, commencing as 
follows:— Inasmuch as it is notorious, that 
not only among the Hphesian$;~but also every- 
where among the Gr. nations, temples.are con- 
secrated to her, and sacred portions, &c.’”’— 
The reputation and the riches of their goddess 
had made the Ephesians desirous of providing 
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for her a magnificent temple. The fortunate 
discovery of marble in Mt. Prio gave them new 
vigor. The cities of Asia, so general was the 
esteem for the goddess, contributed largely; 
and Croésus was at the expense of many of the 
columns. The spot chosen for it was a marsh, 
as most likely to preserve the structure free 
from gaps, and uninjured by earthquakes. The 
foundation was made with charcoal rammed, 
and with fleeces. The souterrain consumed im- 
mense quantities of marble. The edifice was 
exalted on a basement with 10 steps. The ar- 
chitects were Ctesipho of Crete, and his son 
Metagenes, 541 B. c.; and their plan was con- 
tinued by Demetrius, a priest of Diana ; but 
the whole was completed by Daphnis of Miletus, 
and a citizen of Ephesus, the building having 
occupied 220 years. It was the first specimen 
‘of the Ionic style, and in which the fluted 
column and capital with volutes were originally 
introduced. The whole length of the temple 
was 425 feet, and the breadth 220; with 127 
columns of the Ionic order and Parian marble, 
each of a single shaft, and 60 feet high. These 
were donations from kings, according to Pliny, 
(36, 14.) but there is reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the text, where this assertion is 
made. Of these columns, 36 were carved; and 
1 of them, perhaps, as a model, by Scopas. 
The temple had a double row of columns, 15 
on either side; and Vitr. has not determined 
if it had a roof; probably over the cell only. 
The folding-doors, or gates, had been continned 
4 years in glue, and were made of cypress 
wood, which had been treasured up for 4 gene- 
rations, highly polished. These were found by 
Mutianus as fresh and as beautiful 400 years 
after, as when new. The ceiling was of cedar ; 
and the steps for ascending the roof (of the 
cell?) ofa single stem of a vine, which witnessed 
the durable natureof that wood. The dimensions 
of this great temple excite ideas of uncommon 
grandeur from mere massiveness; but the no- 
tices, which we collect of its internal ornament, 
will increase our admiration. It was the repo- 
sitory, in which the great artists of antiquity 
dedicated their most perfect works to posterity. 
Praxiteles, and his son Cephisodorus, adorned 
the shrine; Scopas contributed a statue of He- 
cate; Timarete, the daughter of Myco, the 
first. female artist on record, finished a picture 
of the goddess, the most ancient in Ephesus; 
and Parrhasius and Apelles employed their skill 
to embellish the walls. The excellence of these 
performances may be supposed to have been 
proportionate to their price; and a picture of 
Alex. grasping a thunderbolt, by the latter, was 
added to the superb collection at the expense of 
20 talents of gold. This description, however, 
applies chiefly to the temple as it was rebuilt 
after the earlier temple had been partially burnt, 
perhaps the roof of timber only, by Heros- 
tratus, who chose that method to ensure to 
himself an immortal name, on the very night 
that Alex. the Great was born. Twenty years 
after, that magnificent prince, during his ex- 
pedition against Persia, offered to appropriate 
his spoils to the restoration of it, if the Ephe- 
sians would consent to allow him the sole 
honor; and would place his name on the tem- 
ple. They declined the proposal, however, with 
the flattering pa that it was not right for 
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one deity to erect a temple to another; national 
vanity was, however, the real ground of their 
refusal, The architect, who superintended the 
erection of the new edifice, was Dinocrates, of 
whose aid Alex. afterwards availed himself in 
building Alexandria. (Vitr. 2. pref—Strabo, 
14. p. 640.— Plut. Alex. 72.— Plin. 7, 37.—So- 
lin. 40.)—The extreme sanctity of the temple 
inspired universal awe and reverence. It was 
for many ages a repository of foreign and do- 
mestic treasure. There property, whether pub- 
lic or private, was secure amid all revolutions. 
The conduct of Xerxes was an example to sub- 
sequent conquerors, and the impiety of sacri- 
lege was not extended to the Ephesian goddess. 
But Nero deviated from this rule. He removed 
many costly offerings and images, and an im- 
mense quantity of silver and gold. It was 
again plundered by the Goths from beyond the 
Danube in the time of Gallienus ; a party under 
Raspa crossing the Hellespont, and ravaging 
the country, until compelled to retreat, when 
they carried off a prodigious booty. (Treb. 
Pollio, in Gallien. 6.) The destruction of so 
illustrious an edifice deserved to have been 
carefully recorded by contemporary historians. 
We may conjecture that it followed the triumph 
of Christianity. The Ephesian reformers, when 
authorised by the imperial edicts, rejoiced in the 
opportunity of insulting Diana, and deemed it 
piety to demolish the veryruin of her habitation. 
When, under the auspices of Constantine and 
Theodosius, churches were erected, the pagan 
temples were despoiled of their ornaments, or 
accommodated to other worship. The immense 
dome of Santa Sophia now rises from the co- 
lumns of green jasper, which were originally 
placed in the temple of Diana, and were taken 
down and brought to Constantinople by order of 
Justinian. Two pillars in the great church at 
Pisa were also transported thence. The very 
site of this stupendous and celebrated edifice is 
even yet undetermined. The following are the 
principal data, which may assistin fixing it. The 
distance between the site of the temple and the 
quarries on Mt. Prio did not exceed 8,000 feet, 
and no rising intervened, but the whole space 
was level plain. It was distinct from the city, 
at the distance of nearly a stadium; for Mark 
Antony allowing the sanctuary to reach some- 
what more than a stadium from it, a part of the 
city was comprised within those limits. It was 
without the Magnesian gate, which Chandler 
supposes to be that next to Aiasaluk; and in the 
2d cent. was joined to the city by Damianus, a 
sophist, who continued the way down to it 
through the Magnesian gate, by erecting a stoa 
or portico of marble, a stadium in length, in- 
scribed with the name of his wife, and intended 
to prevent the absence of ministers, when it 
rained. Itwas near the agora or market-place 
of the first city, besieged by Croesus, though 
distant 7 stadia, or a mile wanting half a quar- 
ter from it. The monument of Androclus was 
shewn in the 2d cent. near the road going from 
the temple of Diana by the Olympian towards 
the Magnesian gate. The ancient city was 
built on Trachea, and by the Atheneum and 
Hypeleus. The Atheneum was without the 
new city of Lysimachus, and the fountain Hy- 
pelæus was near the sacred port. In the plain 
of Ephesus were anciently 2lakes, formed partly 
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by stagnant water from the river Selinus, which 
ran opposite the temple of Diana, probably from 
Mt. Gallesus. Pliny says: “ Templum Diane 
complexi e diversis regionibus duo Selinuntes.’ 
It has been supposed, adds Chandler, that the 
souterrain by the morass or city-port, with two 
pieces of ancient wall, of square stone, by one 
of which is the entrance to it, are relics of the 
temple ; but this was nearly in the centre of the 
city of Lysimachus; and Dallaway says:— 
“ Close on the brink of the present morass, once 
covered by the sea, on a rising ground, are ac- 
cumulated walls of brick, faced with large slabs 
of marble, and of sufficient extent to encourage 
Tournefort and the English travellers in a con- 
jecture that this structure was the far-famed 
temple of Diana.’ Every circumstance of de- 
scription, adds Arundell, accords with this spot, 
except the distance from the city-wall; and 
amongst the fallen masonry are broken shafts of 
porphyry 12 feet long, and 4 in diameter, more 
complete and polished than others, which sur- 
round them. Might not this have been the 
church dedicated by Justinian to St. John? 
The souterrain under the supposed site is said 
by Rycaut to have a descent of about 30 stairs, 
and by Van Egmont to be a very narrow and 
difficult passage, having spacious caverns com- 
posed of amazingly large black stones. But 
these may as well have been the foundations of 
other ancient buildings, as of the temple; and 
evidently Chandler does not agree in the opinion, 
that this was the site. For he says:—‘ The 
vaulted substructions by the stadium might, it 
is believed, furnish an area corresponding better, 
and more suited to receive the mighty fabric; 
which, however, it has been shewn above, was 
in the plain, and distinct, though not remote, 
from the present city. Count Caylus, (Mem. 
de Litérature, 53.) says :—“ Les fondations qui 
subsistent encore aujourd’hui, ne ressemblent 
point à la description de Pline,” &c., and he has 
no other mode of accounting for this difference 
than by supposing it might have been rebuilt 
after the time of Pliny, perhaps in the reign of 
Gallienus, after it had been pillaged and burnt 
by the Goths. Dallaway suggests that the mas- 
sive walls of and adjoining to the gymnasium, 
may be those of the temple. The grandeur of 
its plan and dimensions, which are still marked 
by a long nave, finished by anarch of great ex- 
panse at either termination, seems to favor the 
pretensions of this edifice above those of the 
other, In various points of description they 
correspond, excepting that this was beyond the 
limits of the city-walls; for the circumstance of 
having been washed by the sea applies equally 
to both ruins. But the Turks, from whose bar- 
barous corruptions or analogous terms the real 
and more ancient name is in some instances to 
be collected, call this particular ruin, “ Kislar 
Serai, or the palace of virgins. The same 
name induced Dr. Pococke, when investigating 
Alexandria Troas, to decide on a building as 
another temple of Diana. Perhaps the most 
probable solution of the difficulty will be, that 
the entire remains of the temple. are buried 
under the soil. In the valley above Nolium is a 
fine Ionic column, evidently in its original situa- 
tion, but of which not more than 3 or 4 feet are 
visible ; the remainder is buried by the rapid 
accumulation of soil; and Mr. Cockerell calcu- 
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lates, that of the temple at Sardis 25 feet remain - 
still covered with earth: the accumulation from 
the Cayster must be vastly greater and more 
rapid.. The relative position of the temple with 
the Selinusian lakes would be in favor of a con- 
jecture that it stood considerably lower down, 
and more towards the north-east than the spot 
usually assigned to it. This would agree better 
with the distance from the city, and its situation 
without the Magnesian gate, which can never 
be imagined to be that, as Chandler supposes, 
next to Aiasaluk. Arundell’s Seven Churches 
of Asia, p. 38.—Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst 
bet den Alten, 2, 60.] 

Ernřræ, a number of magistrates at Athens 
first instituted by Demophoo, the son of The- 
seus ; reduced to 51 by Draco, who, according 
to some, first established them. They were su- 
perior to the Areopagites, and their privileges 
were great and numerous. Solo, however, les- 
sened their power, and entrusted them only with 
the trial of manslaughter and conspiracy against 
the life of a citizen. They were all more than 
50 years old, and it was required that their man- 
ners should be pure and innocent, and their be- 
haviour austere and full of gravity. 

Epurarres or Epnraurus, I. a giant, son of 
Neptune, who grew 9 inches every month: (see 
Aloeus.) II. An Athenian, famous for his 
courage and strength ; fought with the Persians 
against Alex., and was killed at Halicarnassus. 
Diod. S. 17. III. A Trachinian, who led a 
detachment of the army of Xerxes by a secret 
path, to attack the Spartans at Thermopylæ. 
Paus. 1, 4— Herod. 7, 213. 

ErPnöðrI, powerful magistrates at Sparta, first 
created by Lycurgus; according to some, by 
Theopompus, s.c. 760; 5 in number. Like cen- 
sors in the state, they could check and restrain the 
authority of the kings, and even imprison them, 
if guilty of irregularities. They fined Archida- 
mus for marrying a wife of small stature, and im- 
prisoned Agis for his unconstitutional behaviour. 
They were much the same as the tribunes of the 
people at Rome, created to watch with a jealous 
eye over the liberties and rights of the populace. 
They had the management of the public money, 
and were the arbiters of peace and war. Their 
office was annual, and they had the privilege of 
convening, proroguing, and dissolving the greater 
and less assemblies of the people-—The former 
was composed of 9,000 Spartans, all inhabitants 
of the city; the latter of 30,000 Lacedeemo- 
nians, inhabitants of the inferior towns and vil- 
lages. [The term ephorus, (2G2p0s,) denotes 
“ an inspector or superintendant.” These ma- 
gistrates punished all offences, which had 
escaped the other courts of judicature, and each 
of them had to this end a class of civil causes 
under his particular inspection. But they could 
not put any individual to death without the con- 
currence of the senate. In this particular, and 
in the mode of their election, this latter council 
bore much resemblance to the Athenian Areo- 
pagus. It appears that the first men of the 
senate, in order that they might in case of need 
fill the office of vicegerents, were named “ peers 
of the king.” These, together with the ephori 
and kings, composed the privy council, which 
decided on secret and important affairs, either 
with or without the addition of a select number 
of citizens, See the excellent work of Tittmann, 
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“ Darstellung der Griechischen Staatsverfassun- 
gen,” p. 104.) 

Epudrus, [an orator and historian of Cuma 
in Æolia, about 352 years before Christ. He 
was disciple to Isocrates, by whose advice he 
wrote a history, which he commenced after the 
fabulous periods with the xeturn of the Hera- 
clide into the Peloponnesus, and brought 
down to the 20th year of Philip of Macedo. 
(Polyb. 5, 33.) It was divided into 30 books, 
and embraced a period of 750 years, commencing 
with the invasion of the Heraclide, 1190 B.0, 
and ending with the siege of Perinthus, 340 n.c. 
The last book was written not by Ephorus, but 
by his son Demophilus, after the decease of his 
parent. The history of Ephorus was one of the 
principal sources, whence Diod. S. drew the ma- 
terials of his work. It was continued down to 
the death of Philip of Macedo by Diyllus of 
Athens, and still farther by Psao of Platea. 
Ephorus wrote also a work in 2 books, “ On 
Inventions,” (ep) Eignydrwy,) another, in 20 
books, “ On Good and Evil,” (Mig) yalay xar 
xeni) and a treatise “On Style,” (Tee? adgews.) 
The fragments of this writer were collected and 
published by Marx, Carlsruhe, 1815, 8v0.— 
Scholl, Hist. Lit, Gr. 2, 182.] 

EruYra, I. the ancient name of Corinth, 
which it received from anymph of the same 
name, and thence Ephyreus is applied to Dyr- 
rachium, founded by a Grecian colony. Virg. 
G. 2, 264—Ovid, Met, 2, 239.—Lucan, 6, 17. 
— Stat. Theb. 4, 59, [II. A city of Epirus, 
at the head of the bay or harbor called Glykys 
Limen. Itis mentioned by Homer and other 
writers. Homer, in several passages of the 
Jliad and Odyssey, alludes to one or more cities 
ofthis name. The Ephyra, which was situated 
on the banks of the river Selleis, (77. 2, 659.) is 
positively ascribed by Strabo to Elis in Pelopon- 
nesus, (8. p. 338.) though he allows, that many 
commentators on the poet were of opinion that 
he there adverted to the Thesprotian city of the 
same name, Eustathius observes, on the verse 
above cited, that, as there were 9 towns so called, 
it was no easy matter to ascertain to which re- 
ference was made. It seems probable, however, 
that the Ephyra, which is twice noticed in the 
Odyssey (1, 259. 2, 328.) as a land abounding 
in poisonous drugs, is the one in question, since 
it was evidently near Ithaca, and the river Sel- 
leis is not named in either of the passages. This 
city is also spoken of by Pindar, (Nem. 7, 53.) 
from which passage we may infer with Paus. 
(1, 17.) that it was the capital of the ancient 
kings of Thesprotia, and where on the attempt 
of Theseus and Pirithous to carry off the wife 
of Aidoneus, they were both taken prisoners and 
detained. (Apollod. 2, 7.—Diod. S..4, 36.) It 
appears from Strabo and other authorities, that 
this town afterwards took the name of Cichyrus, 
(7. p. 324.— Paus. l. c.) but on what occasion 
we are not informed. Mr. Hughes, who has 
explored with great attention this part of Epirus, 
reports, ‘that the ruins of Ephyra are to be 
seen at no great distance from the Acherusian 
Jake, near a deserted convent dedicated to St. 
John. Though the walls he for the most part 
in a confused mass of ruins, they may be dis- 
tinctly traced in a circular figure: those parts, 
which remain oak exhibiting a specimen of 
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masonty apparently more rude even than Tiryns 


itself, though the blocks used are not of so large 


dimensions.” Travels, 2, 312.—Cramer’s 


Ane. Greece, 1, 113.] 


Eprcasrx, a name of Jocasta, the mother and 
wife of Œdipus. Paus. 9, 5. 

Ericuarmus, [the first Greek comic writer, 
of whom we have any certain account. He 
was a Syracusan, either by birth or emigra- 
tion. (Theocr. Epigr. 17.) Some make him 
a native of Crastus, some of Cos, (Suid.—Zu- 
docia, p. 166.) but all agree that he passed his 
life at Syracuse. It was about s.c. 500, Olymp. 
70. 1., 35 years after Thespis began to exhibit, 
11 years after the commencement of Phrynichus, 
and just before the appearance of Aischylus as 
a tragedian, that Epicharmus produced the first 
comedy properly so called. Before him this 
department of the drama was, as we have every 
reason to believe, nothing but a series of licen- 
tious songs, and satiric episodes, without plot, 
connexion, or consistency, He gave to each 
exhibition one single and unbroken fable, and 
converted the loose interlocutions into regular 
dialogue. (Aristot. Poet. 5, 5.) The subjects 
of his comedies, as we may infer from the ex- 
tant titles of 35 of them, were chiefly mytho- 
logical. Tragedy had, some few years before 
the era of Epicharmus, begun to assume its 
staid and dignified character. The woes of 
heroes and majesty of the gods had, under 
Phrynichus, become its favorite theme. The 
Sicilian poet seems to have been struck with 
the idea of exciting the mirth of his audience 
by the exhibition of some ludicrous matter 
dressed up in all the grave solemnity of the 
newly-invented art. Discarding, therefore, the 
low drolleries, and scurrilous invectives of the 
ancient zwpedia, he opened a novel and less 
inyidious source of amusement, by composing a 
set of burlesque dramas on the usual tragic 
subjects. (Athen. 698.) They succeeded ; and 
the turn thus given to comedy, long continued ; 
so that, when it once more retumed to per- 
sonality and satire, as it speedily did, tragedy 
and tragic poets were the constant objects of its 
parody and ridicule. The great changes thus 
effected by Epicharmus, justly entitled him to 
be called the Inventor of Comedy. (Theocr. 
Epigr. 17.) But his merits rest not here; he 
was distinguished for elegance of composition, 
as well as originality of conception. Dem. 
Phalereus (Vossius, de Poet. Gr. 6. p. 31.) says 
that Epicharmus excelled in the choice and 
collocation of epithets: on which account the 
name of ’Exriyeéeuss was given to his kind of 
style, making it proverbial for elegance and 
beauty. Aristotle, (Rhet. 3, 9.) lays one fault 
to his charge as a writer, the employment of 
false antitheses. So many were his dramatic 
excellencies, that Plato terms him the first of 
comic writers, (Theet. 33.) and in a later age 
and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his 
model. (Horat. Mpist. 2, 2,58.) The plays 
of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments 
still left us, abounded in apophthegms, little 
consistent with the idea, which we might other- 
wise have entertained of their nature, from our 
knowledge of the buffooneries, whence his 
comedy sprung, and the writings of Aristo- 
phanes, his partially extant successor, But 
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Epicharmus was a philosopher, and a Pythagd- 
rean. (Diog. L.8,78.) In the midst of merri- 
ment, he failed not to inculeate, in pithy gnome, 
the otherwise distasteful lessons of morality to 
the gay and thoughtless, and, sheltered by comic 
license, to utter cfensive political truths, which, 
promulgated under any other circumstances, 
might have subjected the sage to the vengeance 
of adespotic government. We find Epicharmus 
still composing comedies, B.c. 485, (Swid.) and 
again during the reign of Hiero, B.o. 477. 
(Clinton, Fasti Hell, .c.477.) He died at the 
age of 90 or 97 years. Epicharmus is said by 
some authorities to have added the letters Z, 7; 
a, a tothe Greek alphabet. Theatre of the 
Greeks, p. 162.— Mathie, Gr. Gr. 1, 18. Blom. 
—Compare, however, Thiersch’s Gr. Gr.1, 25. 
Sandf.] 

Kprcrerus, [an eminent Stoic philosopher, 
born in a servile condition at Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, who flourished in the 1st cent. of the 
Christian era. At an early age he was sold as 
a slave to Epaphroditus, a. freedman of Nero. 
He acquired his freedom by some means which 
are not recorded, and retired to a small hut 
within the city of Rome, where he devoted 
himself to study. Notwithstanding his poverty, 
he became in time a popular preceptor of morals. 
He was banished by Domitian with the other 
philosophers, and retired to Nicopolis in Epirus. 
He is thought to have returned to Rome after 
the death of the tyrant, and this is rendered 
highly probable by the respect, which Hadrian 
entertained for him. He died about the close of 
Hadrian’s reign, Themistius and Suidas, how- 
ever, assert that he lived till the time of the An- 
tonines. The earthen lamp, of which he made 
use, was sold some time after his death for 3,000 
drachmas, about 902. sterling. This little anec- 
dote, which we have from Lucian, ‘shews how 
much his name and memory were respected. 
Epictetus [himself wrote nothing. His beau- 
tiful moral manual, or Enchiridion, and his 
“ Dissertations,” collected by Artian, were drawn 
up from notes, which his disciples took from his 
lips. Simplicius has left a Commentary on his 
doctrine, in the Eclectic manner. There are 
also various fragments of the wisdom of Epicte- 
tus preserved by Antoninus, Gell. Stob. and 
others. Though the doctrine of Epictetus is 
less extravagant than that of any other Stoic, 
his writings everywhere breathe the true spirit 
of Stoicism. The sum of his moral precepts is 
avexovu nu) asréxcov, “ Endure and Abstain.” 
(Gell. 17,19.) He inculcates contentment, on 
the principle, that all things happen according 
to the appointment of Providence, that is, as 
the Stoics understood the term, according to the 
inevitable order of fate. (Enfield’s Hist. of 
Philos. 2, 121.) The best ed. of the Enchiri- 
dion is, that of Schweighaeuser, Lips. 1798, Svo. | 

Epictrus, a celebrated philosopher, born at 
Gargettus in Attica of obscure parents. [See 
the end of this article.] He was early sent to 
school, where he distinguished himself by the 
brilliancy of his genius; and at the age of 12, 
when his preceptor repeated to him this verse 
from Hesiod, 

"Hera phy remriore ÉO yiver? KC 
In the beginning of things the Chaos was 
created. | 
Epicurus earnestly asked him who freated it? 
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To this the teacher answered, that he knew not, 


but only philosophers. “ Then,” says the youth, 
“ philosophers henceforth shall instruct me.’ 
Atter having improved himself, and enriched 
his mind by travelling, he visited Athens, then 
crowded by the followers of Plato, the Cynics, 
Peripatetics, and Stoics. Here he established 
himself, and soon attracted a number of fol- 
lowers by the sweetness and gravity of his 
manners, and by his social virtues, He taught 
them that the happiness of mankind consisted 
in pleasure, not’ such as arises from sensual 
gratification or from vice, but from the enjoy- 
ments of the mind, and sweets of virtue. This 
doctrine was warmly attacked by the philoso- 
phers of the different sects, and particularly the 
Stoics. They observed that he disgraced the 
gods by representing them as inactive, given up 
to pleasure, and unconcerned with the affairs of 
mankind. He refuted all the accusations of his 
adversaries by the purity of his morals, and by 
his frequent attendance on places of public wor- 
ship. When Leontium, one of his female pupils, 
was accused of prostituting herselfto her master 
and all his disciples, the philosopher proved the ' 
falsity of the accusation by silence and an ex- 
emplary life. His health was at last impaired 
by continual labor, and he died of a retention of 
urine, which long subjected him to the most 
excruciating torments, and which he bore with 
unparalleled fortitude. His death happened 270 
years before Christ, in the 72d year of his age. 
His disciples shewed their respect for the me- 
mory of their learned preceptor, by the unani- 
mity, which prevailed among them. While 
philosophers in every sect were at war with 
mankind, and among themselves, the followers 
of Epicurus enjoyed perfect peace, and lived in 
the most solid friendship. The day of his birth 
was observed with universal festivity, and dur- 
ing a month all his admirers gave themselves 
up to mirth and innocent amusement. Of all 
the philosophers of antiquity, Epicurus is the 
only one, whose writings deserve attention for 
their number. He wrote no less than 300 vo- 
lumes, according to Diog. L.; and Chrysippus 
was so jealous of the fecundity of his genius, 
that no sooner had Epicurus published one of 
his volumes, than he immediately composed 
one, that he might not be overcome in the num- 
ber of his productions. Epicurus, however, ad- 
vanced truths and arguments unknown before , 
but Chrysippus said what others long ago had 
said, without shewing any thing which might 
be called originality. The followers of Epi- 
curus were numerous in every age and coun- 
try; his doctrines were rapidly disseminated 
over the world: and when the gratification of 
the sense was substituted for the practice of vir- 
tue, the morals of mankind were undermined 
and destroyed. Even Rome, whose austere 
simplicity had happily nurtured virtue, felt the 
attack, and was corrupted. When Cyneas 
spoke of the tenets of the Epicureans in the 
Roman senate, Fabricius indeed intreated the 
gods that all the enemies of the republic might 
become his followers. But those were the feeble 
efforts of expiring virtue ; and when Lucretius 
introduced the popular doctrine in his poetical 
composition, the smoothness and beauty of the 
numbers contributed, with the effeminacy of the 
Epicureans, to eneryate the mee of the 
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world—[Epicurus passed a part of his early 
life, until 18 years of age, at Samos, to which 
island his parents had retired, on account of 
their poverty, with an Athenian colony. At 18 
he came to Athens, but left it again on the 
death of Alexander, when commotions arose 
through the tyranny of "Cassander. He retired 
to his father at Colopho, and not long after to 
Mitylene. Here he opened a school of philo- 
sophy, and resided one year; after which, re- 
moving to Lampsacus, he taught there for 4 
years, and then returned to Athens. This latter 
city became thenceforward the place of his per- 
manent residence. Here he purchased for his 
own use a pleasant garden, where he dwelt, and 
taught the system of philosophy; hence the 
Epicureans were called the philosophers of the 
garden. The period in which Epicurus opened 
his school, was peculiarly favorable. In the room 
of the simplicity of the Socratic doctrine, no- 
thiņg now remained but the subtlety and affec- 
taffen of Stoicism, unnatural severity of the 
Cynics, or debasing doctrine of indulgence 
taught and practised by the followers of Aris- 
tippus. The luxurious refinement, which now 
prevailed in Athens, while it rendered every rigid 
scheme of philosophy, as well as all grossness 
of manners unpopular, inclined the younger 
citizens to listen to a preceptor, who smoothed 
the stern and wrinkled brow of philosophy, and, 
under the notion of conducting his followers to 
enjoyment in the bower of tranquillity, led them 
unawares into the path of moderation and virtue. 
Hence the popularity of his school; and dis- 
ciples flocked to him from different parts of 
Greece, even from Egypt and Asia. It cannot 
be denied, however, that from the time when 
this philosopher appeared, to the present day, 
an uninterrupted course of censure has fallen 
on his memory; so that the name of his sect 
has almost become a proverbial expression for 
every thing corrupt in principle, and infamous 
in character. The charges brought against 
Epicurus are, l. that he superseded all religious 
principles by dismissing the gods from the care 
of the world: 2. that if he acknowledged their 
existence, it was only in conformity to popular 
prejudice, since, according to his system, nothing 
exists in nature but material atoms: 3. he dis- 
covered great insolence and vanity in the disre- 
spect with which he treated the memory of for- 
mer philosophers, and the characters and per- 
sons of his contemporaries: 4. both he and his 
disciples were addicted to the grossest sen- 
suality. These accusations, too, have been not 
only the voice of common rumor, but more or 
less confirmed by men distinguished for their 
wisdom and virtue— Zeno, Cic. Plut. Galen, and 
a long train of Christian Fathers. With respect 
to the first charge, it certainly admits of no 
refutation. The doctrine of Epicurus con- 
cerning nature, militated directly against the 
agency of a Supreme Being in the formation 
and government of the world; and his mis- 
conceptions with respect to mechanical motion, 
and the nature of divine happiness, led him 
to divest the Deity of some of his primary at- 
tributes. It does not, however, appear that he 
entirely denied the existence of superior powers. 
Cic. charges him with inconsistency in having 
written books concerning piety and the rever- 
ence due to an goda and in maintaining that 
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the gods ought to be worshipped, whilst he 
asserted that they had no concern in human 
affairs. It is evident, moreover, that the gods 
of Epicurus were destitute of many of the es- 
sential characters of divinity, and that his piety 
was of a kind very different from that, which is 
inspired by just notions of Deity; not to urge. 
that what he taught concerning the gods, might 
have been artfully designed to screen him from 
the odium and hazard, which would have at- 
tended an open avowal of atheism. The other 
charges against this philosopher seem scarcely 
compatible with his general character. Indeed, 
that he was distinguished by the contrary vir- 
tues, appears even from the confessions of the 
more respectable opponents of his doctrine, par- 
ticularly Cic. Plut. and Seneca, Much, if not — 
all, of the calumnies uttered against him must 
be ascribed to the malignity of rival sects.— 
Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 1, 445—Good's Lu- 
cretius, Proley—Book of Nature, 1, 48.]— 
Diog. in Vita—AGhan, V. H. 4, 13— Cie. N. 
D. 1, 24,25. Tusc. 3, 49. de Fin. 2, 22.—[ Dr. 
O. Gregory s Memoirs of Good, 1828, 8vo. pp. 
169—75. “ L’admirable M. Gassendi est le 
premier auteur de notre tems, qui s’est attaché 
de dessein à la défense d’Epicure, (Epicurr 
Vita, Hag@e-Comitis, 1656. 4to.) et à fonder de 
nouveau en quelque façon une Ecole autrefois 
célébre dans toute la Gréce. Depuis M. Gas- 
sendi, le sgavant et poli M. Sarasin, dont M. de 
Montreiiil a si naïvement fait l'éloge dans une 
de ses Lettres,” (no such passageis found in 
Montreiil,) “a écrit en notre langue une Apo- 
logie pour la Morale d’ Epicure,’ (Discours de 
Morale,) “ et M. du Rondel, (que je regarde il y 
a long-tems comme un de mes plus doctes amis,) 
fit imprimer il y a quelques mois dans la même 
langue la Vie du même Philosophe.” P. Co- 
lomesius, Opera, Hamb. 1709. Ato. p. 457— 
“ Gassendum in Epicuro defendendo nimium 
fuisse nuper ostendit incertus auctor disputa- 
tionis de Epicuro sibi Repugnante in Doctrina 
de Deo, (‘ Uber die Wiederspriiche Epikurs in 
Seiner Lehre von Gott,’ in Bibl. Philol. T. 1. 
P.5..N. 1. p. 187, 203. P. 7. N. 1. p.389— 
405.” Chr. Saxius, Onom. Liter.1,550. 5.1.8. 
Epipamnus, a city of Illyricum, on the coast, 
nogh of Apollonia. Its foundation is univer- 
sally ascribed to the Corcyreans, who, in com- 
pliment to Corinth, their metropolis, invited a 
citizen of that town to head their new colony. 
(Thuc. 1, 24.) But we are not informed what 
circumstances led to the change in its name 
from Epidamnus to that of Dyrrachium, by 
which it is more commonly known to the Latin 
writers. Some have thought that Epidamnus 
and Dyrrachium were two different towns, the 
latter of which was the emporium of the former. 
Others affirmed, that the Romans, considering 
the word Epidamnus to be of evil omen, called 
it Dyrrachium from the ruggedness of its situ- 
ation, (Appian, B. C. 2. 39.—Mela, 2, 3.— 
Plin. 3, 23.) Itis pretty evident, however, 
that the word Avépéxuoyv is of Greek, and not of 
Latin, origin, for we find it used by the poet 
Euphorio, of Chalcis, in a verse preserved by 
Steph. B.v. Avjpéxsor. The fact seems to be, 
that the founders of Epidamnus gave the name 
of Dyrrachium or Dyrrhachium to the high 
and craggy peninsula, on which they built their 


| town, Strabo certainly applies this appellation 
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to the Chersonese, (7. p. 316.) as does the poet 
Alexander cited by Steph. B., and this in time 
may have usurped the place of the former name. 
It is probable also, that the town called Dyrra- 
chium did not exactly occupy the site of the an- 
cient Epidamnus; indeed, this is plainly as- 
serted by Paus. (5, 10.) Eusebius refers the 
foundation of Epidamnus to the 2d year of 
the 38th Olymp., or about 625 s. c. Perian- 
der was then tyrant of Corinth, and nearly at 
the same period Cyrene was founded by Battus. 
Placed at the entrance of the Hadriatic, in a 
situation most advantageous for commerce, 
which was also favored by its relations with 
Corcyra and Corinth, Epidamnus early attained 
to a considerable degree of opulence and power. 
It possessed a treasury at Olympia, (Paus. 6, 
19.) and its citizens vied with those of the most 
celebrated states of Greece in wealth and ac- 
complishments. (Herod.6,127.) And though 
the jealousy of the neighbouring barbarians had 
often prompted them to disturb the peace of the 
rising colony, it successfully withstood all their 
attacks until dissension and faction, that bane 
of the Grecian states, entailed on the city their 
attendant evils, and so impaired its strength, 
that it was forced to seek from the Corcyreans 
that aid, against foreign as well as domestic 
enemies, which its necessities required. The 
refusal of Corcyra compelled the Epidamnians 
to apply to Corinth, which gladly sought this 
opportunity of increasing its influence at the 
expense of that of Corcyra. A Corinthian 
force, together with a fresh supply of colonists, 
was accordingly despatched by land to the aid 
of Epidamnus, and contributed greatly to re- 
store order and tranquillity. The Corcyreans, 
however, who were on no friendly terms with 
the Corinthians, could not brook this interfe- 
rence} in the affairs of their colony ; they also 
equipped a fleet, which, on its arrival at Epi- 
damnus, summoned that town to receive back 
those citizens, who had been banished, and to 
send away the Corinthian reinforcement. On 
the rejection of this proposal by the Epidam- 
nians, the Corcyreans, in conjunction with the 
neighbouring Illyrians, besieged the town, and 
after some days compelled it to surrender. 
These are the events, which Thuc. has related 
at length, from their intimate connexion with 
the origin of the Peloponnesian war. We 
know but little of the fortunes of Epidamnus 
from this period to its conquest by the Romans. 
Aristotle, (Polities, 5, 1.) notices a change, 
which took place in its constitution, from the 
government of magistrates called phylarchs to 
that of a senate. ‘The character of its inhabit- 
ants, once virtuous and just, was also greatly 
impaired by luxury and vice, if we may credit 
Plautus, who pourtrays them in his Menaechmi. 
(Act 2, Sc. 1.) That Venus was particularly 
worshipped here, we learn from Catullus, (36, 
11.) Dyrrachium became the scene of the 
contest between Cæsar and Pompey. The lat- 
ter general, having been compelled to withdraw 
from ‘Italy by his enterprising adversary, re- 
tired to Dyrrachium on the opposite coast of Il- 
lyria, and having collected all his forces round 
that city, determined to make a stand against 
the enemy. Cesar soon followed him thither, 
having formed the bold design of blockading 
his adversary in his entrenched camp close to 
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the town. This led to a series of operations, 
detailed at length by Cæsar himself; the suc- 
cess of which continued doubtful, until Pompey 
at length forced his enemy to retire, and was 
thus enabled to transfer the seat of war into 
Thessaly. (Ces. B. C. 3, 41.— Appian, B. C. 
2, 40.) In addition to the strength of its situ- 
ation, Dyrrachium was of importance to the 
Romans from its vicinity to Brundisium. Cie. 
landed there on his banishment from Italy, and 
speaks of the kindness experienced from the in- 
habitants. (4d Fam. 14, 1.) We learn, in- 
deed, from Ælian, (F. H. 13, 16.) that the 
laws of this city were particularly favorable to 
strangers. Dio Cassius observes, that Dyrra- 
chium sided with Antony during the last civil 
wars of the republic; and thence it was that 
Augustus after his victory rewarded his soldiers 
with estates in its territory. The Byzantine 
historians speak of it as being still a consider- 
able place in their time. (Ann. Comnen. 4). 
—Cedren. Basil. Imp. 703.—Niceph. Callist. 
17, 3.) But it is now scarcely more than a vil- 
lage, which is rendered unhealthy by its prox- 
imity to some marshes, Its modern name is 
Durazzo. Cramer's Anc. Greece, 1. 49.] 

Ermaurfa, a festival at Athens in honor of 
Æsculapius. 

Epiavrvs, [T. a city of Argolis, on th 
shores of the Saronic gulf, opposite the island 
of Ægina. Its territory extended along the 
coast for the space of 15 stadia, while towards 
the land it was encircled by lofty mountains, 
which contributed to its security. (Strabo, 8. 
p. 374.) The more ancient appellation of this city 
was Epicarus; its first founders having been 
Carians, as Aristotle reported, who were after- 
wards joined by an Ionian colony from Attica, 
(ap. Strab. l.c.) According tothe Elean tradi- 
tion, it was subsequently called Epidaurus, from 
a son of Pelops of that name; but the Argives 
affirmed that he was the son of Argus; the 
Epidaurians, however, derived the descent of 
this chief from Apollo. On the arrival of the 
Heraclide and Dorians, Epidaurus submitted 
to their arms, and received a colony from Argos 
under Deiphontes. (Paus. 2, 34.) It after- 
wards contributed, as Herod. informs us, (1, 
146. 7, 99.) to the foundation of several Do- 
rian cities in Asia Minor. It was at first subject 
to the dominion of tyrants, as we learn from 
the same historian, (3, 53.) who has recorded 
the war, in which Periander of Corinth was en- 
gaged with Procles, sovereign of Epidaurus, 
his father-in-law. The Æginetæ, who were co- 
lonists of Epidaurus, for some time acknow- 
ledged its sway, but afterwards emancipated 
themselves from this state of vassalage, and, by 
means of their navy, did much injury to the 
Epidaurian territory, (5, 83.) The Hpidauri- 
ans sent 10 ships to Salamis, and 800 heavy- 
armed soldiers to Platea. (8,1. 9, 102.) They 
were the allies of Sparta during the Peloponne- 
sian war, (Thuc. 1, 105. 2, 56.) and success- 
fully resisted the Argives, who besieged their 
city after the battle of Amphipolis, (5, 53.) 
During the Beotian war they were still in alli- 
ance with Lacedemo, (Xen. Hist. Gr. 4, 2, 16. 
7, 2, 2.) but in the time of Aratus we find 
them united with the Achæan league, (Polyb. 
2, 5.) Epidaurus was still a flourishing city, 
when P, Æmilius made ia of Greece, 
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(Liv. 45, 28.—Polyb, 30, 15, 1.) and Paus. in- 
forms us that many of its buildings were in good 
preservation, when he visited Argolis, more than 
3 centuries later. Epidaurus was famed for 
having been, in the mythological legends of 
Greece, the natal place of Æsculapius ; and de- 
rived its greatest celebrity from a neighbouring 
temple to that god, which was the resort of all, 
who needed his assistance. This sacred edifice 
had been raised on the spot, where Aisculapius 
was supposed to have been born and educated. 
It was once richly decorated with offerings, but 
these had for the most part disappeared, either 
by open theft, or secret plunder. The greatest 
depredator was Sylla, who appropriated the 
wealth deposited in this shrine to the purpose 
of defraymg the expenses of his army 1n the 

war against Mithridates.—( Plut. Syll.—Diod. 
S. Exc. 406.)—Chandler states, that the site 

of this ancient city is now called Epithauro ; 

but the traces are indistinct, and it has probably 

long been deserted. (Travels, 2, 272.) Dod- 

well observed “ several masses of ruin at the 

foot of a promontory, which are covered by the 

sea, also some Doric remains and Roman frag- 

ments, on that side, which is towards the plain.” 

(Class. Tour. 2, 263.) Theruins of the temple 

of Æsculapius are to be seen on the spot now 

called Gerao, probably a corruption of Hiero. 

(Cramer's Ane. Greece, 3, 270.) II. Atown 

of Laconia, surnamed Limera, on the eastern 
coast, about 200 stadia from Epidelium. It 
had been founded by the Argives, to whom, in- 
deed, according to Herod., the whole of this 

coast, as far as the Malean promontory, once be- 
longed. Apollod. (ap. Strab. 8, p. 368.) pre- 
tended that Limera was only a contraction for 

Limenera, by which allusion was made to the 

convenience.of the harbour. The town was si- 

tuate on an eminence near the sea, and con- 

tained, among other buildings, a celebrated 

temple of Aisculapius. The ruins of Epidaurus 

Limera are to be seen alittle to the north of the 

modern Monembasia. (Itin. of Morea, p, 235.) 

Its site is now known by the name of Palaio 

Embasia. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 3, 201.) 
III. A maritime city of Illyria, south of the 
ziverNaro, Mannert, (7, 350.) identifies it with 
the Arbona of Polybius, 2, 11.] 

Erwium, [I. oneof the Ebude Insule, sup- 
posed by Mannert to be the same with the mo- 
dern Ila, (2, 231.) II. A promontory of 
Caledonia, corresponding to the southern extre- 
mity of the peninsula of Cantyre, 2, 204.] 

Ermöræ, certain deities, who presided over 
the birth of children; worshipped by the Lace- 
deemonians, and chiefly invoked by those, who 
were persecuted by the ghosts of the dead, &c, 
Paus. 3, 17, &e. 

Erie6n1, the sons and descendants of the 
Grecian heroes, killed in the 1st Theban war. 
The war of the Epigoni is famous in ancient 
history. It was undertaken 10 years after the 
1st. The sons of those, who had perished in 
the Ist war, resolved to avenge the death of 
their fathers, and marched against Thebes un- 
der the command of Thersander: or, according 
to others, of Alemzo, the son of Amphiaraus. 
The Argives were assisted by the Corinthians, 
the people of Messenia, Arcadia, and Megara. 
The Thebans had engaged all their neighbours 
Sree in one common cause, and 
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the 2 hostile armies met and engaged on the 
banks of the Glissas. The fight was obstinate 
and bloody, but victory declared for the Epi- 
goni, and some of the Thebans fled to Illyricum 
with Leodamas their general, while others re- 
tired into Thebes, where they were soon be- 
sieged, and forced to surrender., In this war, 
Ægialeus alone was killed, and his father Adras- 
tus was the only person, who escaped alive in 
the lst war. This whole war, as Paus, ob- 
serves, was written in verse ; and Callinus, who 
quotes some of the verses, ascribes them to Ho- 
mer, which opinion has been adopted by many. 
writers, For my part, continues the geographer, 
I own, that, next to the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, I have never seen a finer poem, Paus, 
9, 25.—Apollod. 1 et 3.—Diod. S. 4,_—This 
name has been applied to the sons of those Ma- 
cedonian veterans, who, in the age of Alexan- 
der, formed connexions with the women of Asia. 
Epmentpss, [a Cretan, contemporary with 
Solo. Many marvellous tales are related of 
him. It is said, that going, by his father’s or- 
der, in search of a sheep, he laid himself down 
in a cave, where he fell asleep, and slept for 50, 
years, Another idle story told of this Cretan 
is, that he had a power of sending his soul out 
of his body, and recalling it at pleasure. It is 
added, that he had familiar intercourse with the 
gods, and possessed the power of prophecy, 
During a plague in Attica, the Athenians sent 
for him to perform a sacred lustration, in con- 
sequence of which, it is said, the gods were 
appeased, and the plagueceased. He is reported 
to have lived, after his return to Crete, to the 
age of 157 years. We probably owe most of, 
these tales to the Cretans, who were, to a pro- 
verb, famous for their powers of invention. All 
which is credible concerning Epimenides is, 
that he was a man of superior talents, who pre- 
tended to intercourse with the gods; and, to 
support his pretensions, lived in retirement on 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, and 
practised various arts of imposture. Perhaps, in 
his hours of pretended inspiration, he had the 
art of appearing totally insensible and entranced, 
which would easily be mistaken, by ignorant 
spectators, for a power of dismissing and recall- 
ings his spirit. Solo seems to have been no 
stranger to the true character of Epimenides ; 
for we find that he greatly disapproved of the 
conduet of the Athenians in employing him to 
perform this ceremony., Divine jhonors were 
paid to him after his death by the superstitious 
Cretans. He has no other claims to be men- 
tioned among philosophers, except that he wrote 
a Theogony, and other poems concerning reli- 
gious mysteries. His treatise on Oracles and 
Responses, mentioned by St. Jerome, is said to 
have been the work, from which St. Paul quotes 
in the Epistle to Titus, (1,12.) Dig. L. 1, 
109.—Val. Max. 8, 13.—Phin. 7, 52.—Aristot. 
Rhet. 3, 9.—Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 1, 132.] 
ErimETHEvS, a son of Japetus and Clymene, 
one of the Oceanides, who inconsiderately mar- 
ried Pandora, by whom he had Pyrrha, the 
wife of Deucalio. He had the curiosity to open 
the box, which Pandora had brought with her, 
(see Pandora,) and thence issued a train of 
evils, which from that moment have never 
ceased to afflict the human race. Hopewas the 


only one, which remained at the bottom of the, 
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box, not having sufficient time to escape, and 
it is she alone, 


fortunes. Epimetheus was changed into a 


monkey by the gods, and sent into the island | 


of Pithecusa. Apollod. 1, 2. 7.—Hygin. [See 
Prometheus. ] i 
Ermiruis, a patronymic of Pyrrha, the 


daughter of Epimetheus. 
Epipuanka, [I.a town 
south-east of Anazarbus, 


Ovid, Met. 1, 390, 


nus; now Surfendkar. Piin. 5,27.—~1]. A 
city of Syria on the Orontes below Apamea. Its 
oriental and true name was Hamath, and it was 
reckoned by the people of the East one of the 
most magnificent cities in the world, having 
been founded, as they imagined, by Hamath, 
one of the sons of Canaan. Allusion is fre- 
quently made to Hamath in the Old Testament. 
(Genesis, 10, 18.—2 Sam. 8, 9.—2 Kings, 48, 
34.—Jerem. 49, 23.—Amos, 6, 2.) Its name 
was changed by the Macedonians in honor of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. It is now Hama, and 
was in modern times the seat of an Arabian dy- 
nasty, to which the geographer Abulfeda be- 
longed. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. 108.—Pococke, 2, 
210.—Mannert, 6, 1, 461.] 

Epreuinus, (c/ustrious,) I. a surname given 
to the Antiochuses, kings of Syria. II. A 
surname of one of the Ptolemies, the 5th of the 
house of the Lagide. 

Errnanyus, [a bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, 
in the 4th cent. He was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, about a.D. 
320, and appears to have been educated in 
Egypt, where he imbibed the principles of the 
Gnostics. At length he left those heretics, 
and, becoming an ascetic, returned to Palestine, 
and adopted the discipline of St. Hilarion, the 
founder of monachism in that country. Epi- 
phanins erected a monastery near the place of 
his birth, over which he presided till he was 
made bishop of Salamis in 367. In 391 he 
commenced a controversy with John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, relative to the opinions of Origen, 
which Epiphanius condemned. In the course 
of this dispute, as in others, in which he was 
involved, he displayed more zeal than charity 
or prudence, particularly when, in the height 
of his resentment against the favorers of Ori- 
gen, he sent word to the empress Eudoxia, who 
requested his prayers for her son Theodosius, 
who was ill, that the prince should not die, pro- 
vided she would discard the heretics, who en- 
joyed the imperial patronage. Epiphanius died 
in 402 or 403, on returning from Constantinople 
to Cyprus. He was a man of great learning, 
but deficient in judgment and accuracy. His 
work, entitled “ Panarion,” against heresies, is 
reckoned a piece of ecclesiastical history; but 
the carelessness or ignorance of the author as to 
facts and opinions, deducts much from its au- 
thority, The best ed. of the writings of Epi- 
phanius is that of Petavius, Paris, 2 vols. fol. 
reprinted at Cologne in 1682. (Gorton’s Biogr. 
Dict.) | 

Eprr6.a, a district of Syracuse, on the north 
side, surrounded by a wall by Dionysius, who, 
to complete the work expeditiously, employed 
60,000 men on it, so that in 30 days he finished 
a wall 43 miles long, and of great height and 


which comforts men under mis- | 


of Cilicia Campestris, | 
ë and situate on the | 
small river Carsus, near the range of Mt. Ama- | 
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and broken ground, sloping down towards the 
city, but precipitous on the other side. It re- 
ceived its name from the circumstance of its 
overlooking Syracuse. Hence Thuc. (6, 96.) 
remarks, dyoucora: xd rõy Zveaxouciny di mò 
ioimonns rod HAA sf ve, Eaimorah. Goller, de 
Situ et Origine Syracusarum, p. 53.] 

Epirus, [a country to the west of Thessaly, 
lying along the Hadriatic. The Gr. term AF sigosy 
which answers to the English word mainland, 
appears to have been applied at a very early 
period to that north-western portion of Greece, 
which is situated between the chain of Pindus, 
and the Ionian gulf, and between the Ceraunian 
mountains, and the river Achelous; this name 
being probably used in contradistinction to the 
numerous and well-inhabited islands, which are 
scattered along this whole extent of coast, Un- 
der this general appellation were, however, in- 
cluded several other smaller districts, which 
claimed at first a separate political existence, but 
afterwards became incorporated together under 
the dominion of the Molossian princes, and, 
still later, under the extensive sway of the kings 
of Epirus. In giving an outline of the histor: 
of Epirus, it is on the succession of the Molos- 
sian dynasty alone, that we can dwell with any 
interest or certainty. Tradition reported, that 
the son of Achilles, Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus, 
as he is also called, having crossed from These 
saly into Epirus on his return from the siege of 
Troy, was induced by the counsel of an oracle 
to settle in the latter country, where, having 
subjugated a considerable extent of territory, he 
transmitted his newly-formed kingdom to Mo- 
lossus, his son by Andromache, from whom 
his subjects derived the name of Molossi. (Pind. 
Nem. 7, 56.) Scymnus of Chios conceives 
Pyrrhus to have been the son of Neoptolemus, 
(v. 446.) The history of Molossia is involved 
in great obscurity until the period of the Persian 
invasion, when the name of Admetus, king 
of the Molossi, occurs from the circumstance 
of his having generously afforded shelter to 
Themistocles, when in exile, and pursued by 
his enemies, though the influence of that cele: 
brated statesman had previously been exerted 
against him in some negotiations, which he 
had carried on at Athens. The details of this 
interesting anecdote, as they are furnished by 
Thuc. (1, 136.) serve to prove the weakness as 
wellas poverty of the Molossian chiefs compared 
with the leading powers of Greece at that time: 
Admetus was succeeded by his son Tharybasor 
Tharymbas, who appears to have been a minor 
towards the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, when we find his subjects assisting the 
Ambraciots in their invasion of Acarnania, 
Thuc., on that occasion, reports, that Sabylin- 
thus, prince of Antitania, was guardian of 
Tharybas, (2, 80.) Tharybas is represented 
by Plut. (Pyrrh.) as a wise and able monarch, 
and as encouraging science and literature, His 
successor is not known; but some years after 
we hear of a prince, called Alcetas, who was 
dethroned by his subjects, but restored by Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse. (Diod. S. 15, 13.—Paus. 
1,11.) Neoptolemus, his son, reigned but 
for a short time, and left the crown to his bro- 
ther Arybas, together with the care of his chil- 
dren. Alexander, the eldest of these, succeeded 
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who raised the character and famé of that 
country among foreign nations by his talents 
and valor. His sister Olympias had been mar- 
ried to Philip of Macedo, before his accession 
to the throne of Epirus; and the friendship thus 
cemented between the’? monarchs, was still 
farther strengthened by the union of Alex. with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip. It was dur- 
ing the celebration of these nuptials at Edessa, 
that the king of Macedo was assassinated. 
Alex. of Epirus seems to have been an ambitious 
prince, desirous of conquest and renown; and 
though we have no certain information of the 
events, which occurred during his reign, there 
is good reason for believing that he united the 
Chaonians, Thesprotians, and other Epirotic 
clans, together with the Molossians, under his 
sway ; as we find the title of king of Epirus 
first assumed by him. (Diod. S. 16, 72.—Strabo, 
6. p. 280.) Having been applied to by the Ta- 
rentines to aid them against the attacks of the 
Lucani and Brutii, he eagerly seized this op- 
portunity of adding to his fame, and enlarging 
his dominions. He therefore crossed over into 
Italy with aconsiderable force, and, had he been 
properly seconded by the Tarentines, and the 
other colonies of Magna Grecia, the barbarians, 
after being defeated in several engagements, 
must have been conquered. But Alexander, 
being left to his own resources and exertions, 
was at length surrounded by the enemy, and 
slain near the fated walls of Pandosia, in the 
Brutian territory. (Liv. 8, 24.—Strabo, 6. p. 
255.) On the death of Alexander, the crown 
devolved on his cousin /Macides, the son of 
Arybas, the former king, of whom little is 
known, except that, having raised an army to 
assist Olympias against Cassander, his soldiers 
mutinied and deposed him; not long after, 
however, he appears to have been reinstated. 
(Diod. S.19, 36.) His brother Alcetas, who 
succeeded him, was engaged in a war with Cas- 
sander, which proved unfortunate; for, being 
defeated, his dominions were overrun by the 
forces of his victorious enemy, and he himself 
was put to death by his rebellious subjects. 
(Diod. S. 19, 36.) The name of Pyrrhus, who 
now ascended the throne, sheds a lustre on the 
annals of Epirus, and gives to its history an 
importance, which it never would otherwise 
have possessed: (see Pyrrhus.) Alexander, 
the eldest son of Pyrrhus, succeeded his father, 
whom he sought to emulate by attempting 
afresh the conquest of Macedo. On this occa- 
sion Antigonus Gonatas was again vanquished, 
and driven from his dominions. But Deme- 
trius, his son, having raised another army, at- 
tacked Alex., and presently compelled him to 
evacuate the Macedonian territory. (Justin, 
26, 3—Frontin. 3.) At the expiration of 2 
other insignificant reigns, the royal line of the 
fB®acide becoming extinct,the Epirots determined 
to adopt a republican form of government, 
which prevailed until the subjugation of Macedo 
by the Romans. Having been accused of fa- 
voring Perseus in the last Macedonian war, they 
became the objects of the bitterest vengeance of 
the Romans, who treated this unfortunate na- 
tion with unexampled and detestable severity. 
In one day, says Polybius, 73 towns were pil- 
laged and destroyed, and the inhabitants re- 
duced to d Epirus, having lost its inde- 
G) 
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pendence, was thenceforth annexed á province 
to the Roman empire. (Polyb. ap. Strab. 7. 
p. 322.— Liv. 45, 34.) We may consider Epirus 
as bounded on the north by Illyria and part of 
Macedonia, from the Acroceraunian mountains 
to the central chain of Pindus. In this direc- 
tion the river Aous would be the natural line of 
separation between these 2 countries. The Para- 
væi and Tymphzi, who occupied the upper val- 
leys of that river, being generally looked on'as 
Epirotic tribes, while the Oreste and Elymiote, 
contiguous to them on the north, were certainly 
included within the limits of Macedonia. On 
the side of Thessaly, Pindus formed another 
natural barrier, as far as the source of the river 
Arachthus, which served to part the Cassopæi 
and other Molossian clans from the country of 
the Athamanes. But as the republic of Am- 
bracia, which occupied both banks of this river 
near its entrance into the Ambracian gulf, be- 
came a portion of Epirus after it ceased to enjoy 
a separate political existence, we must remove 
the southern boundary of this province to the 
vicinity of Argos, and the territory of the 
Amphilochians. Epirus, though in many re- 
spects wild and mountainous, was esteemed a 
rich and fertile country. Its pastures produced 
the finest oxen, and horses unrivalled for their 
speed. It was also famous for a large breed of 
dogs, thence called Molossi; and modern travel- 
lers have noticed the size and ferocity of these 
dogs at the present day. Little is known con- 
cerning the origin, customs, and manners of the 
ancient Epirotic tribes; but if, as Strabo states, 
they spoke the Macedonian language, wore the 
dress peculiar to that people, and had other 
usages in common with them, it may be pre- 
sumed that the 2 nations were descended from 
the same stock, whether they were of Illyrian, 
Peonian, or Thracian descent, which cannot 
now be decided. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, 1, 85.) 
Epirus corresponds to the Lower Albania of the 
present day. The following is the account 
given of the modern aspect of the country by 
Malte-Brun, (6, 179, Am. ed.) “ The climate of 
Lower Albania is colder than that of Greece ; 
the spring does not set in before the middle of 
Maych, and the heat of summer is oppressive 
in July and August: in these months many 
streams and rivers are drained, the grass and 
plants are withered. The vintage begins in 
Sept., and the heavy rains during Dec. are suc- 
ceeded in January by some days of frosty wea- 
ther.. (Pougueville, 2, 263.) The oak trees, 
and there is almost every kind of them, arrive 
at great perfection: the plane, cypress, and 
manniferous ash appear near the sea-coast, be- 
side the laurel and lentise; but the forests on 
Pindus consist chiefly of cedars, pine, larch, 
and chesnut trees. (2, 186. 274,.—4, 412.) Many 
of the mountains are arid and sterile; such as 
are sufficiently watered, are verdant or covered 
with the wild vine, and thick groups of elders; 
in spring their sides are covered with flowers ; 
the violet, narcissus, and hyacinth appear in the 
same profusion as in the mild districts of Italy. 
The inhabitants cultivate cotton and silk, but 
the olive, for want of proper care, does not yield 
an abundant harvest ; the Amphilochian peach, 
Arta nut, and the quince grow in a wild state 
in the woods and uncultivated land. Epirus 
was once famous for its oxen; the breed was 
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improved by king Pyrrhus, (Päin: 7, :44.— 
Aristot. H. A. 3, 16.) it has now degenerated ; 
they are small, stunted, and ill-shaped. The 
o of the same country are still excel- 
ent,” 

EpryrTřpEs, a patronymic given to Periphantes, 
the son of Epytus, and the companion of Asca- 
nus. Ain, 5, 547. 

Equiria, festivals established at. Rome by 


Romulus, in honor of Mars, when horse-races |. 


and games were exhibited in the Campus Mar- 
tius. [It took place on Feb. 27.] Varro, L. L. 
5, 3.— Ovid, Fast. 2. 859. 

[Equivxs, the 2d order in the Roman state, 
forming a connecting link between the patri- 
cians and plebeians. At first they were merely 
a body of 300 young men, chosen by Romulus, 
100 from each tribe. They were the most dis- 
tinguished for rank, wealth, and other accom- 
plishments, and their duty was to serve on 
horseback, and attend the king as a body- 
guard. Their original name was Celeres. Their 
number was increased by Tullus Hostilius, who 
chose 300 more from the Albans. . They were 
afterwards raised to 12,00 by Tarq. Priscus, or 
perhaps to 18,00. Servius Tullius made 18 cen- 
turies of Equites, choosing 12 new ones, and 
making 6 centuries of the original three, which 
had been continued up to his time, under all the 
additions to their number. 10,000 pounds of 
brass were allowed each of them for the main- 
tenance of their horses, and a tax (the only 
one) was laid on widows for this purpose. 
They received from the state a gold-ring anda 
horse, and were required to possess a fortune 
of 400 sestertia, (3,2297. sterling,) at least, to- 
wards the end of the republic, and under the 
emperors. Their principal office was at first to 
serve in the army, but afterwards to act as 
judges or jurymen, and farm the public revenues. 
‘They were reviewed every 5th year, and if an 
Eques had been corrupt ih his morals, or had 
diminished his fortune, or even had not taken 
proper care of his horse, he was ordered by the 
censor to sell his horse, which was tantamount 
to degradation. In cases less flagrant, the name 
of the offender was merely left out of the list of 
Equites; a mode of punishment which, though 
it deprived the party of his rank, was, however, 
less disgraceful than the former. ] 

Equus Turicus, [a town of Samnium, on 
the Appian Way, distant, according to the Iti- 
neraries, 22 ancient miles from Cluvia, which 
is itself 10 miles north-east of Beneventum. 
(Romanelli, 2, 331.) The term Tuticus is 
Oscan, equivalent to the Latin Magnus. (Lanzi, 
3, 608.) Much discussion has arisen among 
geographers as to the precise situation of this 
place. Cluverius was of opinion that it ought 
to be placed at Aviano, (Ital. Ant. 2, 12.) others 
near Ascoli, (Pratilli, Via Appia, 4,10.) D’Anv., 
at Castel Franco, (Annal. Geogr. de } Ital. 218.) 
which supposition is nearly correct; but the 
exact site, according to the report of local 
antiquaries, is occupied by the ancient church 
of S. Eleuterio, a martyr, who is stated, in 
old ecclesiastical records, to have suffered at 
Æquum. This place is about 5 miles dis- 
tant from Ariano, in a northerly direction. The 
branch of the Appian Way, on which Equus 
Tuticus stood, runs nearly parallel with that 
which, Horace seems to have followed in his 
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well-known journey to Brundisium, He in- 
forms us, that he passed the first night, after 
having left Beneventum, at a villa close to Tri- 
vicum, a place situated among the mountains 
separating Samnium from Apulia. Horace, in 
speaking ef Equus Tuticus, pleasantly alludes 
to the unmanageable nature of the name in 
verse, “ Mansuri oppidulo, quod versu dicere 
non est, Sat. 1, 5, 87.] 

Erasisrrirus, [a physician of Iulis, inthe . 
island of Ceos, and grandson of Aristotle by a 
daughter of this philosopher's. After having 
frequented the schools of Chrysippus, Metrodo- 
rus, and Theophrastus, he passed some time at 
the court of Seleucus Nicator, where he gained 
great reputation by his discovering the secret 
malady, which preyed on the young Antiochus, 
the son of the king, who was in love with his 
mother-in-law, queen Stratonice. It was at 
Alexandria, however, that he principally prac- 
tised. At last he refused altogether to visit the 
sick, and devoted himself entirely to the study 
of anatomy. The branches of this study, which 
are indebted to him for new discoveries, are, 
among others, the doctrine of the functions of 
the brain, and that of the nervous system. He 
has immortalised himself by the discovery of 
the vie lactee; and he would seem to have 
come very near that of the circulation of the 
blood. Comparative anatomy furnished him with 
the means of describing the brain much better 
than had ever been done before him. He dis- 
tinguished and gave names to the auricles of 
the heart. A singular doctrine of Erasistratus 
is that of the Ilveiua, (pneuma,) or the spiritual 
substance which, according to him, fills the 
arteries, which we inhale in respiration, which 
from the lungs makes its way into the arteries, 
and then becomes the vital principle of the 
human system. As long as this spirit moves 
about in the arteries, and the blood in the 
veins, man enjoys health: but when, from some 
cause or other, the veins become contracted, 
the blood then spreads into the arteries, and 
becomes the source of maladies: it produces 
fever, when it enters into some noble part, or 
into the great artery; and inflammations, when 
it is found in the less noble parts, or in the ex. 
tremities of the arteries. rasistratus rejected 
entirely blood-letting, as well as cathartics : he 
supplied their place with dieting, tepid bathing, 
vomiting, and exercise. In general, he was at- 
tached to simple remedies: he recognized what 
was subsequently termed IJdosyncrasy, or the 
peculiar constitutions of different individuals, 
which makes the same remedy act differently 
on different persons. A few fragments of the 
writings of Krasistratus have been preserved by 
Galen. Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 406.] 

ErXro, I. one of the Muses, who presided 
over lyric, tender, and amorous poetry. She is 
represented as crowned with roses and myrtle, 
holding a lyre in her hand. She appears with 
a thoughtful, and sometimes with a gay and 
animated look. She was invoked by lovers, 
especially in the month of April, which, among 
the Romans, was more particularly devoted to 
love. Apollod. 10.— Ain. 7, 37,— Ovid, de Art. 
Am, 2..—II, One of the Nereides. Apodllod. 
12; III. One of the Dryades, wifeof Arcas, 
king of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 4. IV. One of the 
Danaides, who married Hroar: Aqueeg 
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of the Armieniaris, after the death of Ariobar- 
zanes, &c. Tacit. Ann. 2, 4. 

Erafostuinns, a native of Cyrene, who was 
the 2d entrusted with the care of the Alexan- 
drian library. He dedicated his time to gram- 


matical criticism and philosophy, but more par- | 


ticularly to poetry and mathematics. He has 
been called a second Plato, the cosmographer 
and geometer of the world. [He was also 
Styled #éveabass, i @. wictorious in 5 contests, al- 
Tuding to the 5 prizes of the Olympic games, 
and expressive of his pre-eminence in all kinds 
of literary pursuits: | He is supposed to be the 
inventor of the armillary sphere. With the in- 
struments, with which the munificence of the 
Ptolemies supplied the library of Alexandria, 
hie was enabled to measure the obliquity of the 
écliptic, [which, in the year 230 s. c. he makes 
2305Y 20”. He likewise first introduced into 
his map a regular parallel of latitude; which 
was a Cray ae outline traced over certain 
places, whose longest day was observed to be of 
exactly the same length] He also measured 
a degree of the meridian, and determined the 
extent and circumference of the earth with great 
exactness, by means adopted by the moderns. 
He starved himself after he had lived to his 82d 
year, s. o. 194, [being unable to bear the de- 
pression of spirits, occasioned by the decay of 
his sight. Some few fragments remain of’ his 
compositions. He collected the annals of the 
Egyptian kings, by order of one of the Ptole- 
mies. Some fragmerits of his writings were 
published at Oxford, in 1672, in one vol. 8vo. 
There is also an ed. by Steidel, Gotting. 1789, 
8vo.] j 

Ensessvus, [a strongly fortified town of Sicily, 
north-east of Agrigentum; which the Romans 
made their principal place of arms in the siege 
of the last-mentioned city. It was soon after 
destroyed. (Polyb. 1, 18—Diod. S., 23, 9.) 
When mention is made, in other passages of the 
ancient writers, of Erbessa, we must; no doubt, 
refer it to the city of Herbessa, which lay nearer 
Syracuse. Mannert, 9, 2, 441.] 

Erci; a small village of Attica, the birth- 
place of Xenopho. Diog. Li 2, 48. 

Erksus, a deity of hell, son of Chaos and 
Darkness. He married Night, by whom he 
had the light and the day. [The poets often use 
the word Erebus for the gloomy region in the 
shades, distinguished both from Tartarus the 
place of torment, and from Elysium the region 
of bliss.] Cie. N: D. 3, 17.—En. 4, 26. 

Erucutuevs, son of Pandio Ist, was the sixth 
king of Athens. He was father of Cecrops 2d, 
Metio, Pandorus, and 4 daughters, Creusa, 
Orithya, Procris, and Othonia, by Praxithea. 
[Some have referred to this reign the arrival of 
Ceres in Attica after the rape of her daughter 
Proserpina, who taught the cultivation of corn, 
and the institution by her of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries.| After death he received divine honors 
at Athens. He reigned 50 years, and died 
B. c. 1347, According to some accounts, he 
first introduced the mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis. 
Ovid, 6, 877.—Paus, 2, 25.—Apoliod. 3, 15.— 
Cie. pro Sext. 21. 

Erecuruipes,a name given tothe Athenians, 
from their king Erechtheus: Ovid, Met.7, 430. 
’ Eressus, [or Eresus, a town of Lesbos, on 
the western oe, 28 stadia from the Promon+ 


| took part in the contest. 
| Eretria then received from the Milesians, in- 
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torium Sigrium. It was a place of little im- 


‘portance. Theophrastus, the scholar and suc- 


cessor of Aristotle, was born here. Pococke 
found some ruins, probably those of this town, 
near the modern village of Hresso.] 

Ererria, [ I. a town of the island of Eubæa, 
situate on the coast of the Euripus, south-east 
of Chalcis. It was said by some to have been 
founded by a colony from Triphylia in Pelopon- 
nesus: by others its origin was ascribed to a 
party of Athenians belonging to the demus of 
Eretria, (Strabo, 10. p. 447.) The latter opi- 
nion is far more probable, as this city was, 
doubtless, of Ionic origin. (Herod. 8, 46.) We 
learn from Strabo, that Eretria was formerly 
called Melaneis and Arotria; and that, at an 
early period, it had attained to a considerable 
degree of prosperity and power. The Eretrians 
had conquered the islands of Ceos, Teos, Tenos, 
and others, And in their festival of Diana, 
celebrated with great pomp and splendor, 3,000 
soldiers on foot, with 600 cavalry, and 60 cha- 
riots, were often employed to attend the proces- 
sion. (Strabo, 10. p. 448.—Liv. 35, 38.)—Ere- 
tria, at this period, was frequently engaged in 
war with Chalcis; and Thue. reports, (1, 15.) 
that on one occasion most of the Grecian states 
The assistance, which 


duced that city to co-operate with the Athenians 
in sending a fleet and troops to the support of 
the Ionians, who had revolted from Persia at 


the instigation of Aristagoras, (Herod. 5. 99.) 


by which measure it became exposed, in con- 
junction with Athens, to the vengeance of Da- 
rius. This monarch accordingly gave orders 
to his commanders, Datis and Artaphernes, to 
subdue both Eretria and Athens, and bring the 
inhabitants captive before him. Eretria was 
taken after 6 days’ siege, and the captive inha- 
bitants brought to Asia. They are said to have 
been in number only 400, among whom were 
10 women. The rest of the Eretrians escaped 
from the Persians among the rocks of the island. 
Darius treated the prisoners kindly, and settled 
them at Ardericca, in the district of Cissia. 
(6, 119.) According to Philostratus, they occu- 
pied the same spot at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Eretria recovered from the effects of this 
disaster, and was rebuiltZsoon after. We find it 
mentioned by Thue. (8, 94.) as revolting from 
Athens on the approach of a Spartan fleet 
under Hegesandridas, and mainly contributing 
to the success obtained by that commander. 


| After the death of Alexander, this city surren- 


dered to Ptol. a general in the service of Anti- 


| gonus, (Diod. S. 19, 78.) and in the Macedo- 
| nian war, to the combined fleets of the Romans, 


Rhodians, and Atalus (Ziv. 32,16.) It was 
subsequently declared free by order of the Ro- 
man senate. (Polyb. 18, 28.) This place, as 
we learn from Athen., was noted for the excel- 


| lence of its flour and bread, (Sopat. Com. ap. 
| Athen. 4, 50.) At.one time it possessed a dis- 


tinguished school of philosophy, and dialectic, 
as we learn from Strabo, (10. p. 444.—Diog. 
L. Arces.—Plin. 4, 12.— Steph. B.) The rins 
of Eretria are still to be observed close to a 
headland, which lies opposite tothe mouth of the 
Asopus in Beotia. D’Anv. gives the modern 
name as Gravilinais, Paus. 7, 8. &c.—Mela, 
2; 1 Plite 4; 12.) j 
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- Eretom, [a" town of the Sabines, north of 
Nomentum and north-east of Fidene, and at 
no great distance from the Tiber. Its name 
frequently occurs in the Roman historians. The 
antiquity of the place is attested by Virgil (7, 
711.) who enumerates it in his list of the Sabine 
forces sent to the aid of Turnus. It was subse- 
quently the scene of many a contest between the 
Romans and Sabines, leagued with the Etrus- 
cans. (Liv. 3, 29.—Dionys. H. 3, 59.) Han- 
nibal, according to Cælius, the historian, when 
advancing by the Via Salaria towards Rome, to 
make a diversion in favor of Capua, turned off 
at Eretum to pillage the temple of Feronia. In 
Strabo’s time, Eretum appears to have been 
little more than a village, (5. p. 228.) The 
modern Rimane is supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Eretum, and not Monte Ritondo, 
as was generally believed until the Abbé Chaupy 
pointed out the error, Descr. de da Maison d Ho- 
race, 3, 85.—Nibby, delle Vie degli Antichi, 
p-89.] 

Ericurnonwws, I. the fourth king of Athens, 
sprung from the seed of Vulcan, which fell on 
the ground, when the god attempted to offer 
violence to Minerva. 
and had the tails of serpents instead of legs. 
Minerva placed him in a basket, which she 
gave to the daughters of Cecrops, with strict 
injunctions not to examine its contents. Aglau- 
ros, one of the sisters, had the curiosity to open 
the basket, for which the goddess punished her 
indiscretion by making her jealous of her sister 
Herse: (see Herse.) Erichthonius was young, 
when he ascended the throne of Athens. He 
reigned 50 years, and died s.c. 1437. The in- 
vention of chariots is attributed to him, and the 
manner of harnessing horses to draw them. He 
was made a constellation after death, under the 
name of Bootes. Ovid, Met. 2, 553—Hygin, 
166.—Apollod. 3, 14—Paus. 4, 2.—Virg. G. 3, 
113.—[The legend of Erichthonius has evi- 
dently areference to the serpent-worship, which 
prevailed, at an early period, so extensively over 
the ancient world. Consult the remarks of Du- 
puis, Origine de tous les Cultes, 5, 90. and Ba- 
thurst on the Worship of the Serpent, p. 184.] 
II. A son of Dardanus, who reigned in 
Troy, and died 1374 s.c. after a long reign of 
about 75 years. Apollod. 3, 10. 

Ericusa, one of the Lipari isles, [now Var- 
cusa.) 

Ermănus, [a river of Italy, in Cisalpine 
Gaul, called also Padus, now the Po. D’Anv. 
states, that the name Eridanus, though a term 
for the entire river, was specially applied to the 
Ostium Spineticum, or Spinetic Mouth, which 
last received its name from a very ancient city 
in its vicinity, founded by the Greeks, and called 
Spina. Some writers consider the name Erida- 
nus as coming, in fact, from a river in the north 
of Europe, the modern Rodaun, which flows into 
the Vistula near Dantzic. Here the Phenicians 
and Carthaginians traded for amber, and their 
fear of rivalry in this lucrative trade, induced 
them to keep the source of their traffic involved 
in so much obscurity, that it became in time the 
subject of poetic embellishment. The Rhoda- 
nus, or Rhone, is thought by some to have re- 
ceived its ancient name from this circumstance, 
„being confounded by the Greeks, in the infancy 
of their geographical knowledge, with the true 


He was very deformed, | 
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stream. This probably arose from amber being 


found among the Gallic nations, to whom it 
may have come by an over-land trade. In like 


| manner, amber being obtained afterwards in 


large quantities among the Veneti on the Adri- 
atic, induced the Greeks to remove the Erida- 


| nus to this quarter, and identify it with the Po, 
| off the mouth of which stream they placed their 


imaginary amber-islands, the Electrides. The 


| Veneti obtained their amber in a similar way 


with the Gallic nations. Thus the true Erida- 
mus, and the fable of Phaéton also, both refer 
to a northern origin ; and a curious subject of 
discussion arises with regard to the earlier cli- 
mate of the regions bordering on the Baltic: 
see Phaëton. Cic. in Arat. 145.— Claudian, de 
Cons. Hon. 6, 175.—Ovid, Met. 2, 3.—Paus. 
1, 3.—Strabo, 5.—Lucan, 2, 409.—Virg. G. l; 
482. | 

Ericong, I. a daughter of Icarius, who hung 
herself, when she heard that her father had been 
killed by some shepherds, whom he had intoxi- 
cated. She was made a constellation, now known 
under the name of Virgo. Bacchus deceived her 
by changing himself into a beautiful grape. 
Ovid, Met. 6, 4.—Stat. Theb. 2, 644.—Virg. Ga 
1, 33.—Apollod. 3, 14.—Hygin. 1, 24. Il. 
A daughter of Aigisthus and Clytemnestra, 
who had by her brother Orestes, Penthilus, who 
shared the regal power with Timasenus, the le- 
gitimate son of Orestes and Hermione. Paus. 
2, 18.— Fell. Paterc. 1, 1. 

Enriconxius, a name applied to the Dog-star, 
because looking towards Erigone, &c. Ovid, 
Fast. 5, 723. 

Erinna, [a poetess intimate with Sappho. 
The Chronicle of Eusebius, however, places her 
250 years later than Sappho. She was cele- 
brated for her poetical talents, and several epi- 
grams were written upon her, one of which 
speaks of her as inferior to Sappho in lyrics, 
but superior in hexameters. Some, fragments 
are extant in her name in the Carmina novem 
Poetarum Feminarum. Antv. 1568. ] 

Erinnys, I. one of the Eumenides. The 
word signifies the fury of the mind, Zeis vov. 
(Vid. Kumenides.) [“ Habent nomen,” says 
Damm, “ ab 2g) valde, et aviw efficio, quia sunt 
aya dvworiza vel ab deus dydeyv, execrationes et 
imprecationes justas exsequi?) Virg, Ain. 2, 
337. II. A surname of Ceres, on account of 
her amour with Neptune under the form of a 
horse. [The name is meant to express the anger 
of the goddess towards Neptune. The term 
Zewvdery was used by the Arcadians, according to 
the Etym. Mag., for deyigerda:. Why may not 
this be a good derivation also for the name, as 
applied to the Furies?] Paus. 8,25. 

Errny_e, a sister of Adrastus, king of Ar- 
gos, who married Amphiaraus, She was daugh- 
ter of Talaus and Lysimache, When her hus- 
band concealed himself that he might not ac- 
company the Argives in their expedition against 
Thebes, where he knew he was to perish, Eri- 
phyle suffered herself to be bribed by Polynices 
with a golden necklace, which had been for- 
merly given to Hermione by the goddess Venus, 
aud she discovered where Amphiaraus was. This 
treachery of Eriphyle compelled him to go to 
the war; but before he departed, he charged 
his son Alemzo to murder his mother as soon 
as he was informed of his ger Amphiaraus 
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perished in the expedition, and his death -was | tors have agreed to identify with Erythea the _ 


no sooner known than his last injunctions were | Jsla de Leon. 


obeyed, and Eriphyle was murdered by the 
hands of her son. Aun. 6, 445.—Od. 11.—Cie. 
Ferr. 4, 18.—Apollod. 1, 9.—3, 6.7. — Hygin. 73. 

Enis, the goddess of ;Discord among the 
Greeks: see Discordia. 

Erisicurxo, a Thessalian, son of Triops, who 
derided Ceres, and cut down her groves. This 
impiety irritated the goddess, who afflicted him 
with continual hunger. He squandered all his 
possessions to gratify the cravings of his appe- 
tite, and at last devoured his own limbs for want 
of food. His daughter had the power of trans- 
forming herself into whatever animal she pleased, 
and she made use of that artifice to maintain 
her father, who sold her, after which she as- 
sumed another shape, and became again his 
property. Ovid, Met. 

Errxo, a Roman knight, condemned by the 
people for having whipt his son to death. Se- 
nec. de Clem. 1, 14. 

Enos, [2gas, see Cupido. | 

Erosrrarus: [see Herostratus. ] 

Erorta, a festival in honor of Eros, the god 
of Love. It was celebrated by the Thespians 
every 5th year with sports and games, when mu- 
sicians and others contended. If any quarrels 
or seditions had arisen among the people, it was 
then usual to offer sacrifices and prayers to the 
god, that he would totally remove them. 

Eryctna, a surname of Venus, from Mt. 
Eryx, where she hada temple. [The Erycinian 
Venus appears to have been the same with the 
Pheenician Astarte, whose worship was brought 
over by the latter people, and a temple erected 
to her on Mt. Eryx. In confirmation of this, 
we learn from Diod. S. (4, 83.) that the Cartha- 
ginians revered the Erycinian Venus equally as 
much as the natives themselves.] Horat. Od. 
1233; 

Erymanruis, I. a surname of Calisto, as an 
inhabitant of Erymanthus. II. Arcadia is 
also known by that name, from its containing 
Mt. Erymanthus. 

Erymanruus, [I. a mountain-chain in the 
north-west angle of Arcadia, celebrated in fable 
as the haunt of the savage boar destroyed by 
Hercules. (Apollod.2, 5,3—Paus. 8, 24.— Od. 
6, 102.) Apollonius places the Erymanthbian 
monster in the wilds of Mt. Lampia; but this 
mountain, as we learn from Paus. (8, 24.) was 
that part of the chain, where the river Eryman- 
thus took its rise. The modern name of Mt. 
Erymanthus, one of the highest ridges in Greece, 
is Olonos, (Itin. of the Morea, p. 122.) II. 
A river of Arcadia, descending from the moun- 
tain of the same name, and flowing near the 
town of Psophis. After receiving another small 
stream, called the Aroanius, it joins the Alpheus 
on the borders of Elis. The modern name of 
the Erymanthus is the Dogana. Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, 3, 320. | 
_ Eryruka, [anisland off the coast of Iberia, 
inthe Atlantic. It lay in the Sinus Gaditanus, 
or Bay of Cadiz, and was remarkable for its fer- 
tility. It was called by the inhabitants Junonis 
Insula; and, by later writers, Aphrodisias. 
Here Geryo was said to have reigned; and the 
fertility of the island seems to have given rise to 
the fable of his oxen. See Hercules and Geryo. 
(Plin, 4, ae 3, 6.) Many commenta- 


Class. Journ. 3, 140.]——II. A 
daughter of Geryo. Paus. 10, 37. hae 

Er¥rura, [one of the 12 cities of Ionia, si- 
tuate near the coast, opposite Chios. (Herod. 
1, 142.) Its founder was said to have been 
Erythrus, the son of Rhadamanthus, who esta- 
plished himself here with a body of Cretans, 
Carians, and Lycians. At a later period came- 
Cleopus, son of Codrus, with an Jonian colony. 
(Scylax, p. 37.) The city did not lie exactly 
on the coast, but some little distance inland ; 
had a harbour on the coast named Kissus. (Liv. 
36, 43.) Erythræ was famous as the residence 
of one of the Sibyls at an early period, and in 
the time of Alexander we find another making 
her appearance here, with similar claims to pro- 
phetic inspiration. (Strabo, 14. p. 643. Ac- 
cording to Paus. (10, 12.) the name of the elder 
Sibyl was Herophile. The same writer informs 
us, that there was at Erythre a very ancient 
temple of Hercules, (7, 5.) Either this city 
had disappeared at the time Hierocles (p. 660.) 
wrote, or else he means it under the name of 
Satrote, (Sargern,) which he places near Cla- 
zomenæ, and which is mentioned by no other 
writer. According to Tavernier, (2. Zett. 22.) 
the modern Gesme, (Dschesme,) occupies the site 
of the ancient city: Chandler, however, found 
the old walls some distance to the north of this, 
with the name of Rythre still remaining. Man- 
nert, 6, 3, 321.] 

ERYTHRÆUM MARE, [a name applied by the 
Greeks to the whole ocean, extending from the 
coast of Ethiopia to the island of Taprobana, ~ 
when their geographical knowledge of India 
was in its infancy. (Vincent’s Peripl. 4.— 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, V.2.) 
They derived the name from an ancient mo- 
narch, who reigned along these coasts, by the 
name of Erythras, and believed that his grave 
was to be found in one of the adjacent islands. 
(Wahl, Asien, 316. 636.—<Agatharchidas, p. 4. 
Geogr. Min. Huds.—Ctesias, ed. Béhr, p. 359.— 
Curt. 8, 9, 14.) Afterwards, when the Greeks 
learned the existence of an Indian Ocean, the 
term Erythrean Sea was applied merely to the 
sea below Arabia, and to the Arabian and Per- 
sian“ Gulfs. In this latter sense Strabo uses 
the name. Herod. follows the old acceptation 
of the word, according to the opinion prevalent 
in his age. The appellation was probably de- 
rived from Edom, (Ksau,) whose descendants 
were called Idumeans, and inhabited the north- 
ern parts of Arabia. (Wahl, l. c. 316.) They 
navigated on the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
and also on the Indian Ocean; and the oriental 
name Idumean signifying “ red,’ the sea of 
the Idumeans was called the Red Sea and the 
Erythrean Sea, Egule @druccu.) See Ara- 
bicus Sinus. Curt.8, 9— Plin. 6,23.—Herod. 
1, 180. 189. 3, 93. 4, 37.—Mela, 3, 8.] 

Eryx, I. a son of Butes and Venus, who, 
relying on his strength, challenged all strangers 
to fight with him in the combat of the cestus. 
Hercules accepted his challenge after many had 
yielded to his superior dexterity, and Eryx was 
killed in the combat, and buried on the moun- 
tain, where he had built a temple to Venus. Zn. 
5, 402. II. An Indian, killed by his subjects 
for opposing Alexander, &c. Curt.8,11——III. 
A mountain of Sicily, now Giu/iano, near Dre- 
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panum, which received its name from Eryx, who 
was buried there. [On its summit stood a fa- 
mous temple of Venus Erycina, (see Erycina,) 
and on the western declivity was situated the 
town of Eryx, the approach to which from the 
plain was rocky and difficult. At the distance 
of 30 stadia stood the harbour of the same name. 
(Polyb. 1, 55.—Diod. S. 24, 1—Cic. in Verr. 
2, 8.) The Phenicians, most probably, were 
the founders of the place, and the temple; and 
the Erycinian Venus appears to be identified 
with the Astarte of the latter people. (Diod. S. 
4,83.) The native inhabitants in this quarter 
were called Elymi, and Eryx is said by some to 
have been their king. (Diod. S. 4, 83.—Æn. 
5, 759.—Heyne, Exc. 2. ad Ain. 5.—Apollod, 
1, 9. 2, 5.—Hygin. 260.) Virgil makes Æneas 
to have founded the temple: in this, however, 
he is contradicted by other authorities.. Æneas, 
if ever he was in Sicily, seems to have done 
nothing more than repair and adorn the sacred 
edifice. The town was destroyed by the Car- 
thaginians in the time of Pyrrhus, who, a short 
time previous, had taken it by storm, and the in- 
habitants were removed to Drepanum. (Diod. S. 
22, 14. 23, 9.) It soon, however, revived, 
owing to the celebrity of the adjacent temple. 
In the 1st Punic war it fell into the hands of 
the Romans, (Polyb. 1, 58. 2, 7.) but was sur- 
prised by Barcas, the Carthaginian commander, 
and the inhabitants, who escaped the slaughter, 
were again removed to Drepanum. (Diod. S. 
24, 2.) The place never recovered from this 
blow : the sanctity of the temple drew, indeed, 
new inhabitants around, but the city was never 
rebuilt. No traces of the temple remain at the 
present day. On the summit of the mountain 
now called S¢. Giuliano, is an ancient castle, 
supposed to have been erected by the Saracens. 
Mannert, 9, 2, 383.] 

Esquiim and Esquininus mons, [one of the 
7 hills of Rome, added to the city by Serv. Tul- 
lius, who enclosed the greater part of it within 
the circuit of his walls, and built his palace on 
it, which he continued to inhabit till the day of 
his death. We are informed by Varro, (L. L. 
4, 8.) that the Esquiline derived its name from 
the Latin word excultus ; in proof of which he 
mentions that Servius had planted on its sum- 
mit several sacred groves, such as the Lucus 
Querquetulanus, Fagutalis, and Esquilinus. It 
was the most extensive of the 7 hills, and was 
divided into 2 principal heights, which were 
called Cispius and Oppius. The Campus Es- 
quilinus was granted by the senate as a bury- 
ing-place for the poor, and stood without the 
Esquiline gate. As the vast number of bodies 
here deposited rendered the places adjoining 
very unhealthy, Augustus gave part of it to his 
favorite Mæcenas, who built there a magnifi- 
cent residence, with extensive gardens, whence 
it became one of the most healthy situations of 
Rome. (Horat. Sat. 8, 10.—Epod.5, 100.) The 
Esquiline had the honor of giving birth to Jul. 
Cæsar, who was born in that part of the Suburra, 
which was situated on this hill. Here also were 
the residences of Virgil, of the younger Pliny ; 
and here was situate a part of Nero’s golden 
house, and of the palace and baths of the em- 
peror Titus. The Esquiline, at the present day, 
is said to be the most covered with ruins, 
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the most. deserted of the 3 eastern. hills of 
Rome. Rome in the 19th Cent. 1,204. Am. ed.] 

Essep6nxs, a people of Asia, above the Pa- 
lus Mzotis, who ate the flesh of their parents 
mixed with that of cattle. They gilded the. 
ret and kept it as sacred. Meda, 2, 1.—Plin. 

pez 

Ksrrmoris, [according to Strabo, (9. p. 430.) 
that portion of Thessaly which lies near Pindus, 
and between that mountain and Upper Mace- 
donia. The same writer elsewhere informs us, 
(9. p. 437.) that, according to some authorities, 
this district was originally the country of the 
Dorians, who certainly are stated by Herod. 
(1, 56.) and others to have once occupied the 
regions of Pindus; but that afterwards it took 
the name of Estizotis, from a district in Eu- 
bea, so called, the inhabitants of which were 
transplanted into Thessaly by the Perrhexbi. 
Cramer's Anc. Greece, 1, 352.] 

Evrdcres, a son of @dipus and Jocasta. 
After his father’s death, it was agreed between 
him and his brother Polynices, that they should 
both share the royalty, and reign alternately 
each a year. Eteocles, by right of seniority, 
first ascended the throne, but after the 1st year 
of his reign was expired, he refused to give up 
the crown to his brother according to their mu- 
tual agreement. Polynices, resolving to punish 
such an open violation of a solemn engagement, 
went to implore the assistance of Adrastus, king 
of Argos. He received that king’s daughter in 
marriage, and was soon after assisted with a 
strong army, headed by 7 famous generals. 
These hostile preparations were watched by 
Eteocles, who on his part did not remain inac- 
tive. He chose 7 brave chiefs to oppose the 7 
leaders uf the Argives, and stationed them at 
the 7 gates of the city. He placed himself 
against his brother Polynices, and he opposed 
Menalippus to. Tydeus, Polyphontes to Capa- 
neus, Megareus to Kteoclus, Hyperbius to 
Parthenopeeus, and Lasthenes to Amphiaraus. 
Much blood was shed in light and unavailing 
skirmishes, and it was at last agreed between 
the 2 brothers, that the war shonld be decided 
by single combat. They both fellin an engage- 
ment conducted with the most inveterate fury 
on either side: and it is even suid that the 
ashes of these 2 brothers, who had been so 
inimical one to the other, separated themselves 
on the burning pile, as if, even after death, sen- 
sible of resentment and hostile to reconciliation. 
Apollod. 3, 5, &c.— Asch. S. ante Theb. 

Erreðcrus, one of the 7 chiefs of the army 
of Adrastus, in his expedition against Thebes. 
He was killed by Megareus, the son of Creo, 
under the walls of Thebes. Apollod. 3, 6, 

Evrxsim, northern winds of agentle and mild 
nature, very common in the months of spring 
and autumn. [According to Cellarius, those 
winds are properly Ktesian, which blow from 
that part of the horizon, which is beneath the 
north and the west, about the time of the sum- 
mer solstice.] Luer. 5, 741. 

Evapne, l. a daughter of Iphis or Iphicles 
of Argos, who slighted the addresses of Apollo, 
and married Capaneus, one of the 7 chiefs, who 
went against Thebes. When her husband had 
been struck with thunder by Jupiter for his 
blasphemies and impiety, ie his ashes had 
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heen’ sépatated from those of the rest of the | 
K ev | among the Gauls and Britons; a branch of the 


Argives, she threw herself on his burning pile, 
and perished in the flames. Æn. 6, 447.—Pro- 
pert. 1,15, 21.—Stat. Theb. 12, 800———II. A 
daughter of the Strymno and Newra. She mar- 
ried Argus, by whom she had 4 children. pod 
lod. 2. j 

Evaaðras, I. a king of Cyprus, who retook 
Salamis, which had been taken from his father 
by the Persians. He made war against Arta- 
xerxes, the king of Persia, with the assistance 
of the Egyptians, Arabians, and Tyrians, and 
obtained some advantage over the fleet of his 
enemy. The Persians, however, soon repaired 
their losses, and Evagoras saw himself defeated 
by sea and land, and obliged to be tributary to 
the power of Artaxerxes, and to be stripped 
of all his dominions except the town of Salamis. 
He was assassinated, soon after this fatal change 
of fortune, by an eunuch, 374 s.c. He left 
two sons, Nicocles, who succeeded him, and 
Protagoras, who deprived his nephew Evagoras 
of his possessions. Evagoras deserves to be 
commended for his sobriety, moderation, and 
magnanimity ; and, if he was guilty of any po- 
litical error in the management of his kingdom, 
it may be said that his love of equity was a full 
compensation. His grandfather bore the same 
name, and succeeded his father Nicocles. He 
shewed himself oppressive, and his uncle Pro- 
tagoras took advantage of his unpopularity to 
deprive him of his power. Evagoras fled to 
Artaxerxes Ochus, who gave him a government 
more extensive than that of Cyprus, but his op- 
pression rendered him odious, and he was ac- 
cused before his benefactor, and by his orders 
put to death. C. Nep. 12, 2.—Justin, 5, 6.—— 
II. Another of Thasos, whose works proved 
serviceable to Pliny in the completion of his 
natural‘history. 

Evan, a surname of Bacchus, which he re- 
ceived from the wild ejaculation of Hvan! 
Evan! by his priestesses. Ovid, Met. 4, 15. 
— in. 6, 517. 

Evanper, I. a son of the prophetess Car- 
menta, king of Arcadia, An accidental murder 
obliged him to leave his country, and he came 
to Italy, where he drove the Aborigines from 
their ancient possessions, and reigned in that 
part of the country, where Rome was afterwards 
founded. He kindly received Hercules, when 
he returned from the conquest of Geryo; and 
he was the first who raised him altars. He 
gave Æneas assistance against the Rutali, and 
distinguished himself by his hospitality. It is 
said that he first brought the Gr. alphabet into 
Italy, and introduced there the worship of the 
Gr. deities. [See Pelasgi.] He was honored 
as a god after death, aud his subjects raised 
him an altar on Mt, Aventine. Paus. 8, 43.— 
Liv. 1, 7.—Su. Ital. 7, 18.—Dionys. H. 1, 7.— 
Ovid, Fast.—An. 8, 100, &e. IT. A philoso- 
pher of the 2d Academy, who flourished g. c. 215. 
_ [Evarcnus, a river of Asia Minor, flowing 
into the Euxine, to the south-east of Sinope. 
The name appears to have been changed in pro- 
cess of time to Evechus. It formed the ancient 
boundary between Paphlagonia and Cappado- 
cia, or the White Syrians, who had spread 
themselves to the west of the Halys. Manzert, 
6, 3, 11.) 
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Evnacns, priests held in great veneration: 
Druids. al x 

Eva, [a large and celebrated island, lying 
along the coast of Locris, Beotia, and Attica. 
Its most ancient name, as we learn from Stra- 
bo, (10. p. 444.) was Maeris, which it obtained, 
as he affirms, from its great length in compa- 
tison with its breadth. Besides this, it was- 
known at different times by the various appella- 
tions of Oche, Ellopia, Asopia, and Abantia. 
(Strabo, 2.c—Plin. 4, 12.) The latter, which 
frequently occurs in the poets, was either de-. 
rived from the Thracians, who had founded 
Abe in Phocis, and thence crossed over into the 
island, or from a hero named Abas. (Aristot. 
ap. Strab. l.c.) Homer, as Strabo observes, 
though he designates the island by the name of 
Eubea, always employs the appellation of 
Abantes to denote its inhabitants. (W. 2, 536. 
540.) The name of Eubcea originated tradi- 
tionally from the passage of Io, who was even 
said to have given birth to Epaphus in this 
island. (Hesiod, ap. Steph. B.v.’AGdveis.) Its 
inhabitants were among the earliest navigators 
of Greece, a circumstance which seems to con= 
firm the notion preserved by Strabo, of its hav- 
ing been occupied, in distant ages, by a Phoe- 
nician colony. We hear also of the Pelasgi 
and Dryopes being settled there. (Dionys. H. 
1, 25.—Diod. Sic. 4, 37.) Herod. affirms (1, 
146.) that the greatest part of the Ionian cities 
in Asia Minor had been colonised by the 
Abantes of Euboea, who were not otherwise, 
however, connected with the Ionians. This 
people also founded settlements, at an early pe- 
riod, in Illyria, Sicily, and Campania. (Sérabo, 
10. p. 449.— Paus. 5,22.) Eubæa, divided into 
a number of small independent republics, like 
the other states of Greece, presents no features 
for a common history. In fact, where each 
city requires a separate narrative, it is difficult 
to embody what belongs to them collectively in 
one general account. Its fertility and abundant 
resources appear at an early period to have at- 
tracted the attention of the Athenian people, 
and inspired them with the desire of acquiring 
a territory situated so near their own, and ade- 
quate to the supply of all their wants. After 
the expulsion of the Pisistratide, when the energy 
of the Athenian character had received a fresh 
impulse from the recovery of liberty, Athens 
readily availed itself of the pretence afforded by 
the Chalcidians, who occupied the principal 
city of the island, for invading Eubea, these 
having assisted the Bootians in the war then 
catrying on against that power. The Athenians, 
after defeating their nearest enemy, suddenly 
crossed the Euripus, and, having routed the 
forces of Chalcis, seized on their territory, where 
they established 4,000 of their own citizens as. 
colonists. (Herod. 5,77.) They were obliged, 
however, to evacuate this new acquisition, im 
order to defend their own country against a 
threatened attack of the Persian . armament 
commanded by Datis and Artaphernes: never- 
theless, they did not lose sight of the import- 
ant advantages, attending the possession of 
Eubeea. When the alarm created by the_Per- 
sian invasion had subsided, the maritime states 
of Greece united themselves into a confederacy, 
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of which Athens took” the lead, and thus ac- 
quired an ascendancy which proved so fatal to 
the liberties of those, who had unguardedly ce- 
mented that impolitic union. This was pecu- 
liarly the case with the Eubæan cities, since we 
leara from Thuc. (1, 114.) that the whole island 
acknowledged the supremacy and sway of Athens 
prior to the Peloponnesian war; but neither 
that historian nor Herod. have informed us pre- 
cisely when, and m what manner, their sub- 
jugation was effected. On the Athenians being 
compelled, after their defeat at Coronea, to eva- 
cuate Beotia, of which they had been for some 
time masters, the Eubeans took advantage of 
that circumstance to attempt emancipating 
themselves from a foreign yoke. But success 
did not attend their efforts. As soon as the 
news of the revolt had reached Athens, Pericles 
was dispatched at the head of a considerable 
force to quell the insurrection, m which he suc- 
ceeded so effectually, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent diversions made by the Peloponnesians 
in favor of the islanders, that they were reduced 
toa more abject state of subjection than ever, 
(Thuc. 1, 114.) and it was not till the unfortu- 
nate Sicilian expedition had compelled Athens 
tofight for existence rather than conquest, that 
the Kubeeans ventured once more to assert their 
right to independence, (8, 5.) but such was the 
want of zeal and energy displayed by the Lace- 
dzmonian government, that they obtained no 
aid from that quarter until nearly the termina- 
tion of the 21st year of the war, when at length 
Hegesandridas, a Spartan admiral, came to 
their support, and gained a victory over the 
Athenian fleet; the Eretrians then openly 
revolted, and their example being quickly fol- 
lowed by the other towns, the whole of Eubæa 
recovered its independence. This island, how- 
ever, derived but little advantage from the 
change, which then took place. Each city, 
being left to its own direction, soon became a 
prey to faction and civilbroil, which ended in a 
more complete slavery under the dominion of 
tyrants. Towards the commencement of the 
war between the Beotians and Spartans, we are 
told by Diod. S. (15, 30.) that the Euboans 
manifested a desire to place themselves once 
more under the protection of Athens. Another 
party, however, having declared in favor of the 
Thebans, a civil war ensued, which equally 
exhausted both factions, and forced them to 
make peace, (16, 7.) By the ability and judg- 
ment of Timotheus, the Athenian general, a 
preponderance of opinion was decidedly created 
in favor of that state, (Demosth. de Cor. 108.— 
Asch. c, Cres. 479.—Mitford’s Greece, 7, 384.) 
which continued until overthrown by the arts 
and machinations of Philip. Phocio was em- 
powered by the Macedonian government to take 
all the requisite measures for restoring tran- 
quillity, and he obtained some important suc- 
cesses over the Hubean forces: but it does 
not appear that much advantage was ultimately 
derived from his victory. After this period 
Eubæa became attached to the Macedonian in- 
terests, until it was once more restored to free- 
dom by the Romans, who wrested it from Philip, 
the son of Demetrius. (Ziv. 34, 51.)—This 
island, according to Strabo, extends from the 
Maliac gulf along the,coast of Locris, Beotia, 
and Attica, a distance of about 12,00 stadia; 
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its’ greatest breadth no where exceeds 150 
stadia. (10. p. 444.—Seylax, p.23.) “Torn 
from the coast of Bwotia,” says Pliny, “it is 
separated by the Euripus, the breadth of which 
is so insignificant, as to allow a bridge to be 
thrown across. Ofits 2 southern promontories, 
Gerestus looks towards Attica, Caphareus to- 
wards the Hellespont; Cenæum fronts the 
north. In breadth this island never exceeds 
20 miles, but itis nowhere less than 2. Reach- 
ing from Attica to Thessaly, it extends for 120 
miles in length. Its circuit is 365. On the 
side of Caphareus it is 225 miles from the Hel- 
lespont.”—The abundance and fertility of this 
extensive island in ancient times are sufficiently 
attested by Herod., who compares it with Cy- 
prus, (5, 31.) and also by Thue. (7, 28. 8, 96.) 
its opulence is also apparent from the designa- 
tion and value affixed to the talent, so frequently 
referred to by classic writers under the name of 
Euboicum. From Strabo we learn that it was 
subject ‘to frequent earthquakes, which he as- 
cribes to the subterranean cavities, with which 
the whole island abounds, (447.) The modern 
name of Kubea is Negropont, formed, by a 
series of corruptions, from the word Luripus, 
which designated the narrow channel separating 


the island from the Boeotian coast. Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, 2, 121.] 
Evzorcus, belonging to Eubea. The epi- 


thet is also applied to the country of Cumz, be- 
cause that city was built by a colony from Chal- 
cis, a town of Eubea. Ovid, Fast. 4, 257 — 
in. 6, 2. 9,710. 

Kusutipgs, [a native of Miletus, and suc- 
cessor of Euclid in the Megaric school. He 
was a strong opponent of Aristotle, and seized 
every opportunity of censuring his writings, and 
calumniating his character. He introduced 
new subtleties into the art of disputation, seve- 
ral of which, though often mentioned as proofs 
of great ingenuity, deserve only to be remem- 
bered asexamples of trifling. Of these sophis- 
tical modes of reasoning, called by Aristotle 
eristic syllogisms, a few examples may suffice. 
1. Of the sophism, called from the example, 
The Lying: if when you speak the truth, you 
say, you lie, you lie: but you say you lie, when 
you speak the truth; therefore, in speaking 
the truth, you lie. 2. The Occult. Do you 
know your father? Yes. Do you know this 
man who is veiled? No. Then you do not 
know your father; for it is your father who is 
veiled, 3. Electra» Electra, the daughter of 
Agamemno, knew her brother, and did not 
know him ; she knew Orestes to be her brother, 
but she did not know that person to be her 
brother, who was conversing with her. 4. Sorites, 
Is 1 graina heap? No. Two grains? No. Three 
grains? No. Goon, adding one by one; and if 
l grain be not a heap, it will be impossible to say 
what number of grains make a heap, 5. The 
Horned. You have what you have not lost ; you 
have not lost horns; therefore you have horns. 
—In such high repute were these silly inven- 
tions for perplexing plain truth, that Chrysip- 
pus wrote 6 books on the 1st of these sophisms; 
and Philetas, a Coan, died of a consumption, 
which he contracted by the close study, which 
he bestowed on it. The inscription on histomb 
was, ‘O Wevdomevos, “The Deceived.” Diog. L» 
7, 196,—Enfield’s Hist, of ayy 1, 199.] 
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Eunos, I. an Athenian orator, rival to De- 


mosthenes.— II. [A comic poet of Athens, | 


born in the borough of Atarnea. He exhibited 
about s.c. 375. He was the author of 50 co- 
medies. Theatre of the Greeks, p. 183.] i 

Eucriprs, [I. a native of Megara, founder of 
the Megaric or Eristic Sect. Endowed by na- 
ture with a subtle and penetrating genius, he 
early applied himself to the study of philosophy. 
The writings of Parmenides first taught him 
the art of disputation. Hearing of the fame of 
Socrates, Euclid determined to attend on his 
instructions, and for this purpose removed from 
Megara to Athens. Here he long remained a 
constant hearer, and zealous disciple of the mo- 
ral philosopher. And when, in consequence of 
the enmity, which subsisted between the Athe- 
nians and Megareans, a decree was passed by 
the former, that any inhabitant of Megara, who 
should be seen in Athens, should forfeit his hfe, 
he frequently came to Athens by night, from 
the distance of about 20 miles, concealed ina 
long female cloak and veil, to visit his master. 
(Geld. 6,10.) Not finding his natural propen- 
sity to disputation sufficiently gratified in the 
tranquil method of philosophising, adopted by 
Socrates, he frequently engaged in the business 
and disputes of the civil courts. Socrates, who 
despised forensic contests, expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with his pupil for indulging a fond- 
ness for controversy. (Diog. L. 2, 30.) This 
circumstance probably proved the occasion of a 
separation between Euclid and his master ; for 
we find him, after this time, at the head of a 
school in Megara, (3, 6.) in which his chief 
employment was to teach the art of disputation. 
Debates were conducted with so much vehe- 
mence among his pupils, that Timo said of Eu- 
clid, that he had carried the madness of conten- 
tion from Athens to Megara. (6, 22.) That 
he was, however, capable of commanding his 
temper, appears from his reply to his brother, 
who, ina quarrel, had said, ‘ Let me perish, 
if I be not revenged on you:’ “ And let me 
perish,” returned Euclid, “if I do not sub- 
due your resentment by forbearance, and make 
you love me as much as eyer.”’—In disputa- 
tion, Euclid was averse to the analogical me- 
thod of reasoning, and judged that legitimate 
argumentation consists in deducing fair conclu- 
sions from acknowledged premises, He held, 
that there is one supreme good, which he called 
by the different names of Intelligence, Provi- 
dence, God; and that evil, considered as an op- 
posite principle to the sovereign good, has no 
existence. The supreme good, according to 
Cic., he defined to be, that which is always the 
same. In this doctrine, in which he followed 
the subtlety of Parmenides rather than the 
simplicity of Socrates, he seems to have con- 
sidered good abstractedly, as residing in the 
Deity; and to have maintained, that all things, 
which exist, are good by their participation of 
their first good, and consequently, that there is, 
in the nature of things, no real evil—Itis said, 
that when Euclid was asked his opinion con- 
cerning the gods, he replied, “ I know nothing 
more of them than this, that they hate inquisi- 
tive persons.” If this apophthegm be justly as- 
cribed to Euclid, it may serve to prove, either 
that he had learned, from the precepts of So- 
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cerning the Divine Nature, or that the fate of — 
that good man had taught him caution in de- 
claring his opinions. (Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 
1, 198.)——II. A celebrated mathematician of 
Alexandria, considered by some to have been a 
native of that city, though the more received 
opinion makes the place of his birth to have 
been unknown. He flourished s.c. 280, in the 
reign of Ptol. Lagus, and was professor of 
mathematics in the capital of Egypt. His 
scholars were numerous, and among them was 
Ptol. himself. It is related, that the monarch 
having inquired of Euclid, if there was not some 
mode of learning mathematics less barbarous, 
and requiring less attention than the ordinary 
one, Euclid, though otherwise of an amiable 
character, drily answered, that there was “no 
royal road to geometry.” It is to this little 
incident, that nearly all our knowledge of the 
particulars of his lifeis limited. Euclid was the 
first, in fact, who established a mathematical 
school at Alexandria, and it existed and main- 
tained its reputation till the Mahometan con- 
quest of Egypt. Many of the fundamental 
principles of the pure mathematics had been 
discovered by Thales, Pythagoras, and other 
predecessors of Euclid; but to him is due the 
merit of haying given a systematic form to the 
science, especially that part of it, which relates 
to geometry. He likewise studied the cognate 
sciences of Astronomy and Optics; and, ac- 
cording to Proclus, he was the author of “ Ele- 
ments,’ “ Data,” “ An Introduction to Har- 
mony,” “ Phenomena,” “ Optics,’ “ Catop- 
trics,” a treatise “ On the division of Surfaces,” 
“ Porisms,” &c. His most valuable work, 
“ The Elements of Geometry,” has been repeat- 
edly published. All his works extant were pub- 
lished at Oxford, 1703, fol. by the Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy, David Gregory. ‘The 
edition of Peyrard, however, is entitled to the 
praise of being the best. It appeared in Paris, 
iu 1814, and some of the following years, in 3 
vols. 4to. This edition is accompanied with a 
double translation, one in Latin, and the other 
in French. M. Peyrard consulted a MS. of the 
latter part of the 9th cent. which had belonged 
to the Vatican Library, and was at that time in 
the Krench capital. By the aid of this he was 
enabled to fill various /acune, and to re-establish 
various passages, which had been altered in all 
the other MSS. and in all the editions anterior to 
his own. Hence Peyrard is the only one, who 
has given a complete text of the “ Elements” 
and “ Data ;” for the “ Phenomena,” and the 
other works of Euclid, are rejected by him as 
spurious.—For remarks on Euclid, consult De- 
lambre, Hist. de ? Astron, Anc. 1, 49, and the 
preface to Peyrard's ed. ] 

Eupamipas, I. a son of Archidamus 4th, 
brother to Agis 4th. He succeeded on the Spar- 
tan throne, after his brother’s death, s.c. 330. 
Paus. 3, 10. II. A son of Archidamus, king 
of Sparta, who succeeded B.c. 268. 

Evpvocfa, [a Roman empress, wife to Theo- 
dosius the Younger. Her original name was 
Athenais, and she was the daughter of Leontius, 
an Athenian sophist, from whom she received 
a masculine education, especially in mathema- 
tics and philosophy; but on her marriage she 
embraced Christianity, and received the bap- 
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beauty and talent. She put into verse several 
books of the O. T., and wrote Paraphrases on 
some of the Jewish prophets, of which two re- 
main, but became suspected by her husband of 
carrying on an intrigue with Paulinus, the em- 
peror’s favorite, and, being degraded, was allowed 
to seek a refuge in the Holy Land. Here she 
devoted herself to religious studies, but the jea- 
lousy of her suspicious husband still pursued 
her ; and having learnt that 2 priests, whom she 
had chosen as the companions of her exile, were 
accustomed to pay her frequent visits, and were 
loaded by her with presents, Theodosius sent 
Saturninus, one of the officers of his court, to 
Jerusalem, who put to death the 2 priests with- 
out even the formality of a trial. Irritated at 
this new insult, Eudocia caused Saturninus to 
be slain, a deed more likely to darken than 
avenge her innocence. The emperor contented 
himself with depriving her of all the badges of 
her rank, and reducing her to the condition of a 
private individual. She lived 20 years after 
this event, in the bitterest penitence, endeavour- 
ing to efface, by acts of piety, the crime which 
outraged honor had led her to commit. She 
died at the age of 67 years. (Lebeau, Hist. du 
Bas-Empire, 7, 149.) Her death is said to 
have occurred in 460, some say in 472. The 
principal work, ascribed by some to Eudocia, is 
the Homerocentra, (‘Owneoxevregz,) or a $‘ Life 
of our Saviour,’ in 2443 hexameters formed 
from verses and hemistichs selected out of the 
Poems of Homer. Others, however, make Pela- 
gius,surnamed Patricius,who lived in the 5th cent. 
its author. From a passage of Zonaras, (Annat. 
3, 37.) a clue may be obtained for solving this 
difficulty. Pelagius would seem to have com- 
menced the work in question, and Eudocia to 
have finished it. This princess has left also a 
poem “on the Martyrdom of Cyprian,” men- 
tioned by Photius (Cod, 184.) and long con- 
sidered as lost, but published in A. M. Bandini 
Grece Eccl. Vet. Monum. ex Bibl. Medicea, 
Florentie, 1762, 8vo. vol..1. The best ed. of 
the Homerocentra is that of Teucher, Lips. 
1798, 8vo.; in 1578, H. Steph. published 
Centones Homerici. She also wrote a poem “on 
the Victory gained by Theodosius over the Per- 
sians.” Another work, called Iaviz, or Violarium, 
a miscellany in prose, is published in Vidloison’s 
Anecd. Gr. 2 vols. 4to. 1781. ‘ De hac Kudocia 
singularis est disputatio Burgoint de Villefore 
in Continuatione Desmoletsiana Memoriarum 
Literariarum et Historie Alb. Henr. De 
Sallengre, T. 8.; et incerti Auctoris Reflexions 
sur U Attachement d Athenais, Imperatrice 
d’Oriens pour Paulin, Favori del Empereur, où 
Von refute U Auteur de la Vie d Athenais, in 
Bibliotheca eoram, qui sumtibus Wetstenii 
ratiocinabantur, 1732.” Saxius, Onom. Liter. 
1, 486. See also Gorton's Biogr. Dict. and 
Biogr. Univ.] 

Evupoxus, [I. a celebrated astronomer and 
geometrician, born at Cnidos, and flourished 3.c. 
360. He was the disciple of Archytas and 
Plato, and, in the course of his travels, went to 
Egypt, and was introduced to the notice of 
Nectanebis 2d, and by him to the Egyptian 
priests. He is highly celebrated for his skill in 
astronomy by the ancients, though none of his 
writings on this or any other branch are ex- 
tant, 
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sphere, and the regular astronomy froni Egypt 
to Greece, belongs to him. After his return 
from Egypt, he taught astronomy and philosophy 
with great applause at Cyzicus, and afterwards 
removed to Athens, where he opened a school, 
and was in such high repute, as to be consulted 
on subjects of policy as well as science by depu- 
ties from all parts of Greece. He died B. c. 
352. His works are lost, but they served as 
materials to Aratus for the composition of his 
peom entitled the Phenomena. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr. 3, 8.) IL. A native of Cyzicus, sen’ 
by Ptol. 7th, Evergetes, on a voyage to India, 
and some years after, on a 2d voyage by Cleo- 
patra, widow of that prince. It appears that he 
subsequently attempted the circumnayigation 
of Africa: see Africa. ] 

EviEnus, [I. an epigrammatic poet, a native 
of Paros, who flourished about 250 B.c. Some 
of his effusions are preserved in the Anthology, 
and in the Gnomic collections of Brunck and 
Boissonade.. Il. A river of Ætolia, rising, 
as Strabo reports, in the country of the Bomien- 
ses, who occupied the north-east extremity of 
Ætolia, (10. p. 451.) Ptol. says (p. 87.) that 
it flowed from Mt. Callidromus, meaning the 
chain of Oeta; which is sufficiently correct. 
Diczarchus, with less truth, affirms that it rises 
in Mt. Pindus, (Stat. Gr. 61.) According to 
Strabo, it does not flow at first through the 
ancient Curetis, which is the district of Pleuro, 
but more to the east, by Chalcis and Calydo, 
after which it turns to the west, towards the 
plains in which the ancient Pleuro was situated ; 
and finally, proceeding in a southerly direction, 
falls into the sea. Its more ancient name was 
Lyconnas. (Strabo, l. c.—Apollod. 1, 7, 8.) 
The Evenus is rendered celebrated in fable, 
from the story of Nessus, who was slain here 
by Hercules, for offering violence to Deianira.. 
The modern name of the river is the Fidaæri- 
Near its mouth stood Missolonghi. Cramer's 
Ane. Greece, 2,75. } 

Everaira, [a people of Upper Asia, whose 
proper name was Ariaspe. The Greeks called 
them Evergetew, “ benefactors,” translating the 
Persian appellation, which was added to their 
name, aad which Freinshemius suspects, from 
Herod. (8, 85.) to have been Orosange. This: 
title they are said to have received in return for 
succours afforded to the army of Cyrus, when it 
was suffering, in these regions, from cold and 
hunger, (Curt. 7, 3.) They dwelt near the 
river Etymander, the modern Hindmend, (Ar~ 
rian, Exp, Alex. 4, 6, 12.) between Drangiana 
and Arachosia, and in the vicinity of the mo- 
dern city of Dercasp, in whose name traces: 
of the ancient one appear. (Schmieder, ad 
Curt. l. e] 

Evereires, a surname, signifying “ bene- 
factor,” given to Philip of Macedonia, and te 
Antigonus Doso, and Ptol, of Egypt. It was 
also commonly given to the kings of Syria and 
Pontus, and we often see among the former an 
Alexander Evergetes, and among the latter a 
Mithridates Evergetes. Some ot the Roman 
emperors also claimed that epithet, so expressive 
of benevolence and humanity. 

Euaanžı, [an ancient nation of Italy, said to 
have once occupied all the country, to which the 
Veneti, its subsequent possessors, communicated 
(Liv.1, 1.) Driven from 
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their ancient abodes, they appear to have retired 
across the Adige, (Athesis,) and to have settled 
on the shores of the lake Benacus and Iszus, 
andin the adjacent valleys, Pliny (5, 20.) says, 
on the authority of Cato, that they held at one 
time 34 towns: these were admitted to the 
rights of Latin cities udder Augustus.] 

EvuGenius, an usurper of the imperial title 
after the death of Valentinian the 2d, a. D. 
392. 

Evuemirvs, [a native of Messene, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, though, according to Brucker 
and others, he was of the island of Sicily. 
Being sent on a voyage of discovery by Cassan- 
der, king of Macedo, he came, as he himself 
stated, to an island called Panchaia, in the capi- 
tal of which, Panara, he found a temple of the 
Triphylian Jupiter, where stood a column in- 
scribed with a register of the births and deaths 
of many of the gods. Among these he specified 
Uranus, his sons Pan and Saturn, and his 
daughters Rhea and Ceres; as also Jupiter, 
Juno, and Neptune, who were the offspring of 
Saturn. Accordingly, the design of Euhemerus 
was to shew, by investigating their actions, and 
recording the places of their births and burials, 
that the mythological deities were mere mortal 
men, raised to the rank of gods on account of 
the benefits, which they had conferred on man- 
kind. Ennius translated this celebrated work 
of Enhemerus, which was entitled ‘Iegz’ Avayeagy. 
The translation, as well as original work, is 
lost; but many particulars concerning him, and 
the object of his history, are mentioned in a 
fragment of Diod. S. preserved by Eusebius. 
Some fragments have also been saved by St, 
Augustine; and long quotations have been 
made by Lactantius, in his treatise De Falsa 
Religione.”” These, so far as they extend, may 
be regarded as the truest and purest sources of 
mythological history, though not much followed 
in our modern Pantheons. Plutarch, who was 
associated to the priesthood, and all who were 
interested in the support of the vulgar creed, 
maintained that the whole work of Euhemerus, 
with his voyage to Panchaia, was an impudent 
fiction ; and, in particular, it was urged, that 
no one except Euhemerus had ever seen or heard 
of the land of Panchaia, (de Js. et, Os.) that the 
Panchaia tellus had been described in a flowery 
and poetical style, both by Diod. S. and Virg. 
(G. 2, 139.) but not in such a manner as to 
determine its geographical position,. The truth, 
however, of the relation contained in the work 
of Euhemerus has been vindicated by modern 
writers, who have attempted to prove, that 
Panchaia was an island of the Red Sea, which 
Euhemerus had actually visited in the course of 
his voyage, (Mem. de ? Acad. des Inser. 15.) 
But whether he merely recorded what he had 

` seen, or whether the whole book was a device 

and contrivance of his own, it seems highly 
probable that the translation of Ennius gave 
rise to the belief of many Roman philoso- 
phers, who maintained or insinuated their 
conviction of the mortality of the gods, and 
whose writings have been so f requently appealed 
to by Farmer, in his able disquisition on the 
prevalence of the Worship of Human Spirits. 
Dunlop's Rom, Lit.1, 133.] 

Kuius, [a surname of Bacchus, given to 
him, menting A the poets, by J upiter, whom 
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he was aiding in the contest with’ the giants. 
‘Jupiter was so delighted with his valor, that he 
called out to him, <ù viz, “ Welldone, Oson!” 
Others suppose it to have originated from a ery 
of the Bacchantes, Ed of. Horat. Od. 1, 18,9. 
—2, 11, 17.] s 

[EvLævs, or Cgoasres, a river of Persia, 
flowing near the city of Susa. The kings of 
Persia, according to Herod. (1,188.) drank of 
no other; and, wherever they went, they were 
attended by a number of four-wheeled car- 
riages, drawn by mules, in which the water of 
this river, being first boiled, was deposited in 
vessels of silver. Adlian relates, (7. H. 12, 40.) 
that Xerxes, during his march into Greece, 
came to a desert place, and was exceedingly 
thirsty ; his attendants with his baggage were 
at some distance, and proclamation was made, 
that whosoever had any of the water of the 
Choaspes, should produce it for the use of the 
king. One person was found, who possessed a 
small quantity, but it was quite putrid. Kerxes, 
however, drank it, and considered the person, 
who supplied it, as his friend and benefactor, 
since he must otherwise have perished with 
thirst.— Wahl, (Asien, p. 736.) derives the name 
Choaspes from the Persian Khooh asp, i. e. 
< strength of the mountain,’ “mountain-power,’ 
and considers it as applicable to all mountain- 
streams. The appellation of Euleus, in Scrip- 
ture Ula, (Damel, 8, 2.) is deduced by the 
same writer from the Pehlvi Av halaéh, i. e. 
‘ clear, pure water.” D’Anville supposes the 
Choaspes to be the modern Karoon ; but it is 
more probably the Abza/, which flows by thé 
ruins, which both Rennell and Kinneir have de- 
termined to be those of Susa. 

Evmævus, a herdsman and steward of Ulysses, 
who knew his master at his return home from 
the Trojan war, after 20 years’ absence, and 
assisted him in removing Penelope’s suitors. 
Hom. Od.13, &e. 

Eumé.us, I. a son of Admetus, king of Phe- 
re, in Thessaly. He went to the Trojan war, 
and had the fleetest horses in the Grecian army. 
He distinguished himself in the games made 
in honor of Patroclus, ZZ. 2, 23. II. A 
man, whose daughter was changed into a bird. 
Ovie, Met. 7, 3909.——1II. A man contempo- 
rary with Triptolemus, of whom he learned the 
art of agriculture. Paus. He 18: IV. One 
of the followers of Æneas, who first informed 
his friends that his fleet had been set on fire by 
the Trojan women. Æn. 5, 665. V. One 
of the Bacchiade, who wrote, among other 
things, a poetical history of Corinth, B. c. 750. 
Paus. 2, 1——VI, A king of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, who died z. 6. 304, 

Eumřnes, I. a Greek officer in the army of 
Alexander, son of a charioteer. He was the 
most worthy of all the officers of Alex. to suc- 
ceed after the death of his master. He con- 
quered Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, of which 
he obtained the government, till the power and 
jealousy of Antigonus obliged him to retire. 
He joined his forces to those of Perdiccas, and 
defeated Craterus and Neoptolemus. Neopto- 
lemus perished by the hands of Eumenes. 
When Craterus had been killed during the war, 
his remains received an honorable funeral from 
the handsofthe conqueror; and Eumenes, after 
weeping over the ashes of aman, who once was: 
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his dearest friend, sent his remains to his rela- 


tions in Macedonia. Eumenes fought against | 


Antipater, and conquered him; and after the 


death of Perdiceas, his ally, his arms were di- | dominions, after the victories obtained over An- 


rected against Antigonus, by whom he was con- 
quered, chiefly by the treacherous conduct of 
his officers, This fatal battle obliged him to 
disband the greater part of his army to secure 
himself a retreat, and he fled with only 700 


faithful attendants to Nora, a fortified place on | 


the confines of Cappadocia, where he was soon 
besieged by the conqueror, He supported the 
siege for a year with courage and resolution, but 
some disadvantageous skirmishes so reduced 
him, that his soldiers, grown desperate, and 
bribed by the offers of the enemy, had the base- 
ness to betray him into the hands of Antigonus. 
The conqueror, from shame or remorse, had not 
the courage to visit Eumenes; but, when he was 
asked by his officers in what manner he wished 
him to be kept, he answered, keep him as care- 
fully as you would keep a lion, This severe 
command was obeyed; but the asperity of An- 
tigonus vanished in a few days, and Eumenes, 
delivered from the weight of chains, was per- 
mitted to enjoy the company of his friends. 
Even Antigonus hesitated whether he should 
not restore to his liberty a man, with whom he 
had lived in the greatest intimacy, while both 
were subservient to the command of Alex, ; and 
these secret emotions of pity and humanity were 
not a little increased by the petitions of his son 
Demetrius for the release of Eumenes. But 
the calls of ambition prevailed ; and when Anti- 
gonus recollected what an active enemy he had 
in his power, he ordered Eumenes to be put to 
death in the prison; though some imagine he 
was murdered without the knowledge of his con- 
queror. His bloody commands were executed 
B. c. 315. Such was the end of a man, who 
raised himself to power by merit alone. His 
skill in public exercises first recommended him 
to the notice of Philip, and under Alex, his at- 
tachment and fidelity to the royal person, and 
particularly his military accomplishments, pro- 
moted him to the rank of a general. Even his 
enemies revered him ; and Antigonus, by whose 
orders he perished, honored his remains with a 
splendid funeral, and conveyed his ashes to 
his wife andfamily in Cappadocia. It has been 
observed that Eumenes had such an universal 
influence over the successors of Alex., that none 
during his life-time dared to assume the title of 
King; and it does not a little reflect to his honor, 
to consider that the wars which he carried on, 
were not from private or interested motives, but 
for the good and welfare of his deceased bene- 
factor’s children. Plut. et C. Nep.in Vita.— 
Diod. §. 19,.—Justin, 13.—Curt. 10.—Arrian. 
-—II. A king of Pergamus, who succeeded 
his uncle Phileterus on the throne, B. c, 263. 
He made war against Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, and enlarged his possessions by seiz- 
ing on many of the cities of the king of Syria. 
He lived in alliance with the Romans, and made 
war against Prusias, king of Bithynia. He 
was a great patron of learning, but given much 
to wine. He died of an excess in drinking, 
after a reign of 22 years.. He was succeeded 
by Attalus, Strabo, 15. LI.’ The 2d of 
that name succeeded his father Attalus on the 
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was small and poor, buthe renderedit powerful 
and opulent, and his alliance with the Romans 
did not a little contribute to the increase of his 


tiochus the Great. He carried his arms against 
Prusias and Antigonus, and died s. c. 159, 
after a reign of 38 years, leaving the kingdom 
to his son Attalus 2d. He has been admired 
for his benevolence and magnanimity, and his 
love of learning greatly enriched the famous 
library of Pergamus, which had been founded by 
his predecessors in imitation of the Alexandrian 
collection of the Ptolemies. His brothers were 
so attached to him, and devoted to his interest, 
that they enlisted among his body-guards to 
shew their fraternal fidelity. Strabo, 13.—Jus- 
tin, 31, 34.— Polyb. 

Evumenipxs, a name given to the Furies by 
the ancients. [The term Kumenides, (Edyeevi3es,) 
‘f the kindly-disposed” goddesses, is applied to 
the Furies by an euphemism or antiphrasis. 
The Grecian artists frequently represented the 
Furies as young and beautiful, sometimes with, 
and at other times without, serpents twining 
round their heads. On a vase of terra cotta, 
from the Porcinari cabinet at Naples, repre- 
sented in the 2d vol. of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s 
Vases, they are painted as young females, with 
naked arms, and having snakes twined around 
their heads. In their hands they hold torches. 
Different bas-relievos of the Romans, repre- 
senting the same subject, characterise these 
avenging deities by the same attributes of youth 
and beauty. On another vase, Orestes appears 
with his hands tied behind, while below the al- 
tar, on which he is placed, is a black fury, 
winged, with snakes in her hair, and others 
curling around her arms. Even here, however, 
the expression of the countenance is far from 
terrific. In relation to the white and black fu- 
ries, compare the curious account given by Paus. 
8, 24.] They sprang from the drops of blood, 
which flowed from the wound, which Cælus re- 
ceived from his son Saturn. According to 
others they were daughters of the Earth, and 
conceived from the blood of Saturn. Some 
make them daughters of Achero and Night, or 
Pluto and Proserpina. According to the most 
received opinions, they were 3 in number, Tisi- 
phone, Megara, and Alecto, to which some 
add Nemesis. Plut, mentions only one, called 
Adrasta, daughter of Jupiter and Necessity. 
They were supposed to be the ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods, and therefore appeared 
stern and inexorable; always employed in pu- 
nishing the guilty on earth, as well as in the in- 
fernal regions. They inflicted their vengeance 
on earth by wars, pestilence, and dissensions, 
and by the secret stings of conscience; and in 
hell they punished the guilty by continual fla- 
gellation and torments. They were also called 
Furie and Erinnyes, Their worship was al- 
most universal, and people presumed not to 
mention their names, or fix their eyes on their 
temples. They were honored with sacrifices 
and libations, and in Achaia they hada temple 
which, when entered by any one guilty of crime, 
suddenly rendered him furious, and deprived 
him of the use of his reason. In their sacri- 
fices, the votaries used branches of cedar, alder, 
hawthorn, saffron, and juniper; and the vic- 
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libations of wine and honey. They were gene- 
rally represented with a grim and frightful as- 
pect, a black and bloody garment, and serpents 
wreathinge round their head instead of hair. 
They held a burning torch in one hand, and a 
whip of scorpions in the other, and were always 
attended by terror, ragé, paleness, and death. 
In hell, they were seated around Pluto’s throne, 
as the ministers of his vengeance. Asch, Eu- 
men.—Soph. Cid. C.—Strabo, 12. p. 556. 

Eumenin1, festivals in honor of the Eume- 
nides, called by the Athenians Zsusg? @zai, vene- 
rable goddesses. They were celebrated once 
every year with sacrifices of pregnant ewes, of- 
ferings of cakes made by the most eminent 
youths, and libations of honey and wine. At 
Athens none but free-born citizens were ad- 
mitted, such as had led a life the most virtuous 
and unsullied. Such only were accepted by 
the goddess, who punished all sorts of wicked- 
ness in a severe manner. 

EumoLrÝpæ, the priests of Ceres at the cele- 
bration of her festivals of Eleusis. All causes 
relating to impiety or profanation were referred 
to their judgment; and their decisions, though 
occasionally severe, were considered as gene- 
rally impartial, The Kumolpide were de- 
scended from Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, who 
was made priest of Ceres by Erechtheus, king 
of Athens. He became so powerful after his 
appointment to the priesthood, that he main- 
tained a war against Erechtheus. This war 
proved fatal to both ; Erechtheus and Kumolpus 
were both killed, and peace was re-established 
among their descendants, on condition that the 
priesthood should ever remain in the family of 
Eumolpus, and the regal power in the house of 
Erechtheus. The priesthood continued in the 
family of Eumolpus for 12,00 years; and this 
is still more remarkable, because he, who was 
once appointed to the holy office, was obliged 
to remain in perpetual celibacy. Paus. 2, 14. 

EumĮmorrus, a king of Thrace, son of Neptune 
and Chione. He was thrown into the sea by 
his mother, who wished to conceal her shame 
from her father. Neptune saved his life, and 
carried him into Æthiopia, where he was 
brought up by a woman, one of whose daughters 
he married. An act of violence to his sister-in- 
law obliged him to leave Aithiopia, and he fled 
to Thrace with his son Ismarus, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Tegyrius, the king of the 
country. This connexion with the royal family 
rendered him ambitious ; he conspired against 
his father-in-law, and fled, when the conspiracy 
was discovered, to Attica, where he was initiated 
in the mysteries of Ceres of Eleusis, and made 
Hierophantes or High-Priest. He was after- 
wards reconciled to Tegyrius, and inherited his 
kingdom. He made war against Erechtheus, 
the king of Athens, who had appointed him to 
the office of high-priest, and perished in battle. 
His descendants were also invested with the 
priesthood, which remained for about 12,00 
years in that family. (See Kumolpide.) Apol- 
lod. 2, 5, &e.—Hygin. 73.— Diod. S.5.—Paus. 
2, 14. 

Eunartus, [a native of Sardis in Lydia. He 
flourished in the 4th cent., and was a kinsman 
of the sophist Crysanthus, at whose request he 
wrote the Lives of the Philosophers of his time. 
The work. has characterised by Brucker 
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as?a mass of extravagant tales, discovering a 
feeble understanding, and an imagination prone 
to superstition. Besides being a sophist, he 
was an historian, and practised physic. He 
wrote a History of the Cæsars from Claudius 
2d to Arcadius and Honorius, of which only a 
fragment remains. The Lives of the Philoso- 
phers was published with a Latin version by 
Junius, Antv. 1568 ; Commelinus, 1596 ; Bois- 
sonade, 2 vols. 8vo. Amstel. 1822, with notes 
by Boissonade and Wyttenbach.] _ 

Eunvus, a Syrian slave, who inflamed the 
minds of the servile multitude by pretended in- 
spiration and enthusiasm. He filled a nut with 
sulphur in his mouth, and by artfully conveying 
fire to it, he breathed out flames to the astonish- 
ment of the people, who believed him to be a 
god, or something more than human. Oppres- 
sion and misery compelled 2,000 slaves to join 
his cause, and he soon saw himself at the head 
of 50,000 men. With such a force he defeated 
the Roman armies, till Perpenna obliged him 
to surrender by famine, and exposed on a cross 
the greatest part of his followers, B. c. 132. 
Plut. Sert. 

EvupXror, a son of Antiochus. The sur- 
name of Eupator was given to many of the 
Asiatic princes, such as Mithridates, &c. 

Evparorta, [I. a town of Pontus, at the cor- 
fluence of the Lycus and Iris. It was begun 
by Mithridates under the name Eupatoria, and 
received from Pompey, who finished it, the title 
of Magnopolis. (Strabo, 12. p. 556.) Its site 
appears to correspond with that of the modern 
Tchenikeh. (Mannert, 6, 2, 471.) TIGA 
town in the north-western part of the Taurie 
Chersonese, on the Sinus Carcinites; founded 
by one of the generals of Mithridates, and sup- 
posed to answer to the modern Kos/of or Gosleve. 
4, 294.) 

Evruius, succeeded Androcles on the throne 
of Messenia, and in his reign the first Messe- 
nian war began, He died B. c. 730. Paus. 
4, 5. 6. 

Evernorsvs, I. a famous Trojan, son of Pan- 
thous, the first who wounded Patroclus, whom 
Hector killed. He perished by the hand of 
Menelaus, who hung his shield in the temple 
of Juno at Argos. . Pythagoras, the founder of 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or transmi- 
gration of souls, affirmed that he had been 
once EKuphorbus, and that his soul recollected 
many exploits, which had been done, while it 
animated that Trojan’s body. As a further 
proof of his assertion, he shewed at first sight 
the shield of Kuphorbus in the temple of Juno. 
[See Pythagoras.] Ovid, Met.15, 160.—Paus. 
2, 17.— K. 16. 17. II. A physician of Juba, 
king of Mauritania. 

Kurnorio, [I. a tragic poet of Athens, son 
of Aischylus. He conquered 4 times with pos- 
thumous tragedies of his father’s composition, 
and also wrote several dramas himself. One of 
his victories is commemorated in the Argument 
to the Medea of Kuripides, where we are told 
that Euphorio was first, Sophocles second, and 
Euripides third with the Medea. Olymp. 87:2. 
B.c. 431. (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 152.) 
II. An epic and epigrammatic poet, born et 
Chalcis in Eubæa, x. c. 276, and who became 
librarian to Antiochus the Great.. He wrote 
various poems, entitled “ Hesiod,” ‘ Alexander,’ 
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& Arius,”  Apollodotus,” &e. His“ Mopsopia,” 
or “ Miscellanies,” (Mooriz ni "Aruxra,) was 
a collection, in 5 books, of fables and histories 
relative to Attica, a very learned work, but 
rivalling in obscurity the Cassandra of Lyco- 
phro. The 5th bk. bore the title of « Chiliad,” 
(Xiauzs,) either because it consisted of 1 ,000 
Verses, or because it contained the ancient oracles, 
which referred to a periód of 1,000 years, Per- 
haps, however, each of the 5 books contained 
1,000 verses, for the passage of Suidas respect- 
ing this writer is somewhat obscure and defec- 
tive, and Kudocia, in “the Garden of Violets,” 
speaks of a 5th Chiliad, entitled Degi Xenopay, 
“Of Oracles”  Quintilian recommends the 
reading of this poet, and Virgil is said to have 
esteemed his productions very highly. A pas- 
sage in Æc?. 10, 50. and a remark made by Ser- 
vius (ad Ecl. 6, 72.) have led Heyne to sup- 
pose, that C. Corn. Gallus, the friend of Virgil, 
had translated Euphorio into Latin verse. This 
poet was one of the favorite authors of the em- 
peror Tiberius, one of those whom he imitated, 
and whose busts he placed in his library. The 
fragments were collected and published by 
Meineke, “ De Euphorionis Chale. Vita et Scrip- 
tis.” Gedani, 1823, 8vo. Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr. 
3, 122.] 

Evrurinor, a famous painter and sculptor of 
Corinth. Plin, 34, 8. This name was com- 
mon to many Greeks, 

Kururarss, I. a disciple of Plato, who go- 
verned Macedonia with absolute authority in 
the reign of Perdiccas, and rendered himself 
odious by his cruelty and pedantry. After the 
death of Perdiccas, he was murdered by Par- 
menio. —— II. [A Stoic philosopher, who flou- 
rished in the 2d cent. He was a friend of the 
philosopher Apollonius Tyaneus, who intro- 
duced him to Vespasian. “Pliny gives a very 
high character of him. When he found his 
strength worn out by disease and old age, he 
voluntarily put a period to his life by drinking 
hemlock, having first, for some unknown reason, 
obtained permission from the Emperor Hadrian. 
III. One of the most considerable and 
best known rivers of Asia. The Euphrates rises 
near Arze, the modern Arze-Roum. Its source 
is among mountains, which Strabo makes to be 
a part of the most northern branch of Taurus. 
At first it is a very inconsiderable stream, and 
flows to the west, until, encountering the 
mountains of Cappadocia, it turns to the south, 
and, after flowing a short'distance, receives its 
southern arm, a large river coming from the 
east, and rising in the southern declivity of the 
range of Mt. Ararat. This southern arm of 
the Euphrates is the Arsanias, according to 
Mannert, and is the river D’Anv. mentions as 
the Euphrates, which the 10,060 crossed in 
their retreat, (nab. 4, 5.) and of which men- 
tion is made by Pliny in reference to the cam- 
paigns of Corbulo. The Euphrates, on this 
accession of waters, becoming a very consider- 
able stream, descends rapidly in a bending 
course, nearly WSW. to the vicinity of Sa- 
mosata. The range of Amanus/here preventing 
its farther progress in this direction, it turns off 
to the SE., a course which it next pursues, 
with some little variation, until it reaches Cir 
cesium, To the south of this place it enters the 
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immense plains of Sennar 3 but, being repelled 
on the Arabian side by some sandy and cal- 
careous heights, it is forced torun again to 
the SE. and approach the Tigris. In propor- 
tion as these 2 rivers now approximate to one 
another, the intermediate land loses its eleva- 
tion, and is occupied by meadows and moras- 
ses. Several artificial communications, perhaps 
2 or 3, which are natural, form a prelude to 
the approaching junction of the rivers, which 
finally takes place near Koma. The river 
formed by their junction is called Shat-al- Arab, 
or the river of Arabia. It has 3 principal 
mouths, besides a small outlet; these occupy 
the space of 36 miles. The southernmost is the 
deepest and freest in its current. Bars of sand, 
formed by the river, and which change in their 
form and situation, render the approach dan- 
gerous to themariner. The tide, which rises 
above Bassora, and even beyond Koma, meeting 
with violence the downward course of the 
stream, raises its waters in the form of frothy 
billows. Some of the ancients describe the Eu- 
phrates as losing itself in the lakes and marshes 
to the south of Babylo. (Arrian, 7, 7.—Mela, 
3, 8.—Plin. 5, 26.) Others consider the river 
formed by the union of the 2, as entitled to a 
continuation of the name of Euphrates. (Strabo, 
2. p. 132.—15. p. 1060.) According to some, 
the Euphrates originally entered the stream as 
a separate river, the course of which the Arabs 
stopped up by a mound. (Plin. 6, 27.) This 
last opinion has been in some measure revived 
by Niebuhr, who supposes that the canal of 
Naar-Sares, proceeding from the Euphrates on 
the north of Babylo, is continued without in- 
terruption tothe sea. But uncertainty must al- 
ways prevail with regard to this and other 
points connected with the Euphrates, both from 
the inundations of the river, which render this 
flat and moveable ground continually liable to 
change, as well as from the works of human 
labor. The whole length of the Euphrates, in- 
cluding the Shat-al-Arab, is 1147 English miles. 
Its name is the Gr. form or the original appella- 
tion Phrath, which signifies “fruitful,’? “fer- 
tilizing ;” the Gr. particle ew, which is prefixed, 
denoting “excellence.” The oriental name is 
sometimes also written Perath, as in Gen. 2, 
14, 15. 18, and Joshua, 1,4. By the Arabians 
the river is called Forat. The epithet fertilis is 
applied to it by Lucan, Sallust, Solinus, and 
Cic. The modern name of the Arsanias is 
Morad-Siai, or the waters of desire. | 

Hururosine, one of the Graces, sister to 
Aglaia and Thalia. Paus. 9, 35. 

Evporis, [a comic poet of Athens, nearly of 
the same age with Aristophanes, and who is 
supposed to have exhibited for the lst time in 
R.C. 429. Inz.c. 425, he was third with his 
Novyavial, when Cratinus was second, and Aris- 
tophanes first. In s.c. 421, he brought out 
his Magixéis and his Ksauxes; one at the Dio- 
nysia ¿y Anyaios, the other at those éy ders 5 
and in a similar way his Aùróńñvzos and “Agrede 
rsuroi the following year. (Scholl, Aristoph. 
N. 552. 592. Pae. 803.—Athen. 5. p. 216.) 
The titles of more than 20 of his Comedies 
have been collected by Meursius. A few frag- 
ments remain. Eupolis was a bold and severe 
satirist on the vices of his day and city. Persius 
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(1,.124.) terms him “iratum.” (Compare 
Horat. Sat. 1, 4, 1.) Inthe Magixés he at- 
tacked Hyperbolus, (Aristoph. N. 551.) In the 


Aùróavxos an Athenian so named; in the ’Ac- | 


sperevro) Melanthius, In the Barrai he in- 


veighed against the effeminacy of his country- | 


men. (Sckdll, Aristoph, Pac. 808.) In his 
Aaxsdalvoves he assailed Cimo, accusing him, 
amongst other charges, of an unpatriotic bias 
towards every thing Spartan. (Plut. Cim. 16. 
who says that this play had a great influenee 
on the public feeling.) His death was gene- 
rally ascribed to the vengeance of Alcibiades, 
whom he had lampooned, probably in the 
Barral. (Cic.ad Att. 6, 1.) By his orders, 
according to the common account, Eupolis was 
thrown overboard during the passage of the 
Athenian armament to Sicily, (B.c.415.) Cic. 
however, calls this story a vulgar error; since 
Eratosthenes, the Alexandrian librarian, had 
shewn that several Comedies were composed 
by Eupolis some time after the date assigned 
to this pseudo-assassination. His tomb, too, 
according to Paus., was erected on the banks 
of the Æsopus by the Sicyonians, which makes 
it most probable that this was the place of his 
death. Theatre of the Greeks, p. 171.] 
Evriipss, [I. a celebrated Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Mnesarchus and Clito, of the bo- 
rough Phlya, and the tribe Cecropis, (Diog. L. 
2, 45.—Swid—Compare the Life by Thom. 
Mag., and the anonymous Life published by 
Elmsley.) He was born Olymp. 75. 1. B. c. 
480, in Salamis, (whither his parents had retired 
during the occupation of Attica by Xerxes,) on 
the very day of the Grecian victory near that 
island. (Plut. Symp. 8, 1.) Aristophanes re- 
peatedly imputes meanness of extraction, by 
the mother’s side, to Euripides. (Thesm. 386. 
455.—Acharn. 478.— Eq. 17.— Ran. 840.) He 
asserts that she was a herb-seller; and, accord- 
ing to Gellius, (15, 20.) Theophrastus confirms 
- the Comedian’s sarcastic insinuations. Philo- 
chorus, on the contrary, in a work no longer 
extant, endeavoured to prove that the mother of 
our poet was a lady of noble ancestry. (Suid.) 
Moschopulus, also, in his Life of Euripides, 
quotes this testimony of Philochorus. A presump- 
tive argument in favor of the respectability of Eu- 
ripides, in regard to birth, is given in Athen. (10, 
p.424.) where he tells us, Qivayaouy re rage Tois 
Qoxæiois oi soyestrrarot waives, a fact which he 
instances in the son of Menelaus, and in Furi- 
pides, who, according to Theophr. officiated, 
when a boy, as cup-bearer to a chorus composed 
of the most distinguished Athenians in the fes- 
tival of the Delian Apollo. Whatever one or 
both his parents might originally have been, 
the costly education, which the young Euripides 
received, intimates a certain degree of wealth 
and consequence as then at least possessed by 
his family. The pupil of Anaxagoras, Protago- 
ras, and Prodicus, (an instructor so notorious for 
the extravagant terms, which he demanded for 
his lessons,) could not have been the son of per- 
sons at that time very mean or poor. In early 
life we are told that his father made him direct 
his attention chiefly to gymnastic exercises, and 
that, in his 17th year, he was crowned in the 
Eleusinian and Thesean contests. (Ged/.15, 20.) 
The Scholiast memoirs of Euripides ascribe this 
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determination of the father to an oracle, which 
was given to him when his wife was pregnant 
of the future dramatist, wherein he was assured 
that the child 
zs natos tabardy doovarl, 
Ka) oredtwy legav yaunegny xéo AUPiCarelT hte 
This he interpreted of gymnastic glory and gar- 
lands. It does not appear, however, that Euri- 
pides was ever actually a candidate in the Olym- 
pic games. The genius of the young poet was 
not dormant, whilst he was occupied in these 
mere bodily accomplishments ; and even at this 
early age he is said to have attempted dramatic 
composition. (Gel/./.c.) He seems to have 
also cultivated a natural taste. for painting, 
(Thom, M. in Vit.—Vit. Anonym—Vit. Mos- 
chop.) Some of his pictures were long after- 
wards preserved at Megara. At length quitting 
the gymnasium, he applied himself to philoso- 
phy and literature. Under the celebrated rhe- 
torician Prodicus, one of the instructors of Peri- 
cles, he acquired that oratorical skill, for which 
his dramas are soremarkably distinguished. It 
is on this account that Aristophanes tauntingly 
terms him zomrhy payarlay dinavndy, (Pae, 
534.) He likewise repeatedly ridicules him for 
his dvriroyles, Aoyiowol, and ergopat (Ran. 775.) 
his zegiraral, coPicouare, &e. Quintilian, how- 
ever, in comparing Sophocles and Euripides, 
strongly recommends the latter to the young 
pleader as an excellent instructor. Cic. too 


was a great admirer of Euripides, perhaps more 


particularly so for the oratorical excellence com- 
mended by Quintilian. He was no less a favo- 
rite with his brother Quintus, (ad Div. 16, 8.)— 
From Anaxagoras he imbibed those philoso- 
phical notions, which are occasionally brought 
forward in his works. (Valek. Diatr. 4, 5. 6.— 
Bouterwek, de Philosophia Euripidea, in Miscell. 
Gr. Dram. 163. Grant, Cambridge.) Here, 
too, Pericles was his fellow-disciple, With So- 
crates, who had studied under the same master, 
Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy, 
and from him he derived those moral gnome so 
frequently interwoven into his speeches and 
narrations. Indeed, Socrates was even sus- 
pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the 
composition of his plays. Euripides began his 
pubke career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp, 81. 2, 
B.c. 455, in the 25th year of his age. On 
this occasion he was the third with a play called 
the Pleiades. In Olymp. 84. 4.8.0. 441, he won 
the prize. In Olymp. 87. 2. B.c. 431, he was 
third with the Medea, the Philoctetes, the Dictys, 
and the Theriste, a satyric drama. His com- 
petitors were Euphorio and Sophocles. He was 
first with the Hippolytus, Olymp. 88. 1. B.C. 
428, the year of his master’s Anaxagoras’s 
death: second, Olymp. 91. 2. s.c. 415, with the 
Alexander (or Paris,) the Palamedes, Troades, 
and Sisyphus, a satiric drama. It was in this 
contest that Xenocles was first. (lian, V. H. 
2,8.) Two years after this the Athenians sus- 
tained the total loss of their armament before 
Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster, 
Plut. gives an anecdote, (Vit. Nic.) which, if 
true, bears a splendid testimony to the high re- 
putation, which Euripides then enjoyed. Those 
among the captives, he tells us, who could repeat 
any portion of that poet’s works, were treated 
with kindness, and even set at liberty, The 
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Same author also informs us, that Euripides; 


honored the soldiers, who had fallen in that 
siege, with a funeral poem; 2 lines of which he 


Olymp. 92. 1. B.c. 412; the Orestes, Olymp. 
93. 1. B.c. 408. Soon afterthis time the poet re- 
tired into Magnesia, and from thence into Ma- 


cedonia, to the court of Archelaus. As in the | 
case of Aischylus, the motives for this self-exile _ 


are obscure and uncertain.. We know, jindeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favorable 


residence for distinguished literary merit, The | 


virulence of rivalry raged unchecked in a licen- 
tious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory 
patronage to a high-minded and intellectual 
man. Report, too, insinuates, that Euripides 
was unhappy in his own family. His first wife, 
Melito, he divorced for adultery ; and in his 
second, Cheerila, he was not more fortunate on 
the same score. Some pronounced him to be 
an enemy to the fair sex, and called him puss- 


yýsns, “ woman-hater ;” and perhaps from this | 


aversion arise the impure and diabolical machi- 
nations, which appear in his female characters ; 
an observation, however, which he refuted by 
saying that he had faithfully copied nature. 
To the poet’s unhappiness in his matrimonial 
connexions Aristophanes refers in his Rane, 
(v. 1045, segg.) Envy and enmity among his 
fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic vexations 
at home, would prove no small inducements to 
the poet to accept the invitations of Archelaus. 
Perhaps, too, a prosecution in which he became 
involved, on a charge of impiety, grounded upon 
a line in the Hippolytus (Aristot. Rhet. 3. 15.), 
might have had some share in producing this 
determination to quit Athens. In Macedonia, 
he is said to have written a play in honor of 
Archelaus, and to have inscribed it with his 
patron’s name, who was so much pleased with 
the manners and abilities of his guest, as to 
appoint him one of his ministers. No farther 
particulars are recorded of Euripides, except a 
few apocryphal anecdotes and apophthegms. 
His death, which took place Olymp. 93, 2. 
B.c. 406, was, like that of Æschylus, in its 
nature extraordinary. Either from chance or 
malice, the aged dramatist was exposed to 
the attack of some ferocious hounds, and by 
them so dreadfully mangled as to expire soon 
afterwards, in his seventy-fifth year. The Athe- 
nians entreated Archelaus to send the body 
to the poet’s native city for interment. The re- 
quest was refused; and with every demonstra- 
tion of grief and respect, Euripides was buried 
at Pella. A cenotaph, however, was erected to 
his memory at Athens, bearing the following 
inscription :— 
Mijya wiv Erižs ärar Bdeiridov' doren Ò lores 

Ij Mazdos 4 yixe Share reoum Elov. i 
Tlarels Ò SEAAdos SEAAds Alisar. xacioru òè 

Modous 

Tig ius, tx rorray zal roy Erao tys 
Euripides, in the estimation of the ancients, cer- 
tainly held a rank much inferior to that fof his 
two great rivals. The caustic wit of Aristopha- 
nes, whilst it fastens but slightly on the failings 
of the giant Æschylus, and keeps respectfully 
aloof from the calm dignity of Sophocles, assails 
with merciless malice every weak point in the 
genius, anlar ai i circumstances of Euri- 
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pides. ` He banters or reproaches him for lower'« 
ing the dignity of tragedy, by exhibiting so 


ihe | many heroes, as whining, tattered beggars, 
has preserved. The Andromeda was exhibited | 


(Ran. 836. 1060. Pac. 146.) by introducing the 
vulgar affairs of ordinary life, (Ran. 939.) by 
the sonorous unmeaningness of his choral odes, 
the meretricious voluptuousness of his music, 
(1285.) the feebleness of his verses, (Pac, 524. 
Ran, 938.) and by the loquacity of all his 
personages, however low their rank, or unsuit- 
able their character might be, (Ran. 944. 1067.) 
He laughs at the monotonous construction of hig 
clumsy prologues, (942, 1195.) He charges 
his dramas with an immoral tendency, (847. 
1002. 1034. 1695. Nub. 1352. and if we may 
trust Hieronymus, Athen. 557. Sophocles had 
not much more faith in the moral excellence of 
Eurip.) and the poet himself with the contempt 
of the gods, and a fondness for new-fangled 
doctrines, (Ran. 880.) He jeers his affectation 
of rhetoric and philosophy, (Pac. 526. Ran. 
763. 950.) In short, Aristophanes seems to 
regard Eurip. with a most sovereign contempt, 
bordering even on disgust. The attachment of 
Sophocles, and the admiration of Archelans, 
may perhaps serve as a counterpoise to the in- 
Sinuations of Aristoph. against the personal 
character of Eurip. As to his poetic powers, 
there is a striking diversity of opinion between 
the later comedians and the author of the Rane ; 
for Menander and Philemo highly esteemed. 
him, (Quintil. 10, 1, 67. as did Cic. according to 
Hephestio, v. 5. and Cic.’s brother Quintus, ad 
Div. 16,8.) Yet the exact Aristotle, (Poet. 
13, 10. 15, 7—9. 18,21. 26, 31.) whilst allow- 
ing to Eurip. a pre-eminence in the excitement 
of sorrowful emotion, censures the general ar- 
rangement of his pieces, the wanton degrada- 
tion of his personages, and the unconnected 
nature of his choruses. Longinus, (15, 3. 6. 
40, 2. 3. 4.) like Aristotle, ascribes to Euripi- 
des great power in working on the feelings by 
depicting love and madness, but he certainly 
did not entertain the highest opinion of his 
genius. He even classes him among those 
writers, who, far from possessing originality of 
talent, strive to conceal the real meanness of 
their conceptions, and assume the appearance 
of sublimity by studied composition, and labored 
language. (Theatre of the Greeks, 3d ed. p. 60.) 
Eurip. wrote [120 tragedies, of which only 18 
are extant, and one satiric drama, entitled the 
Cyclops ; | the most approved of which are his 
Phenisse, Orestes, Medea, Andromache, Electra, 
Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Aulis, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Hercules, and Troades. [He does not 
appear, however, to have been very successful 
in his exhibitions on the stage; for 5 only of 
his compositions gained the prize. In private, 
however, they were read with avidity, and greatly 
applauded.] He is peculiarly happy in express- 
ing the passions of love, especially the more 
tender and animated. To the pathos he has 
added sublimity, and the most common expres- 
sions have received a perfect polish from his 
pen. In his person, as it is reported, he was 
noble and majestic, and his deportment was 
always grave and serious. He was slow in com- 
posing, and labored with difficulty, from which 
circumstance a foolish and malevolent poet once 
observed, that he had written 100 verses in 3 
days, while Eurip, had u Ti 3. True, 
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says Eurip., but there is this difference between 
your poetry and mine ; yours will expire in 3 days, 
but mine shall live for ages to come. [The best 
ed., Glasgow, 9 vols. 8vo, with select annotations 
from all preceding editors.] Diod, S. 13.— Fat. 
Max. 3,7.—Cic. Inv. l, 50. Or. 3, 7. Acad. 
1,4. Off.3. Fin.2. Tusc.1,4. §e.——II. [Eu- 
ripides, jun., son, or, according to others, nephew 
of the great dramatist of that name, (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 67.) Besides his own composi- 
tions he also exhibited several plays of his uncle 
then dead; one of which gained the prize. 
Böckh suspects that hereproduced the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, and perhaps the Palamedes. To this 
Eurip. is ascribed by Suidas an ed. (#xosıs,) of 
Homer. Theatre of the Greeks, p. 68. Clin- 
‘ton’s Fast. Hell... p. xxxiv. 2d ed. Vit. Eurip. 
ap. Elmsl. Bacch.) 

Eurieus, [a narrow strait dividing Eubeea 
from the main land of Greece. The currents 
were so strong in the place, that the sea was 
said by some of the ancient writers to ebb and 
flow 7 times a day; and Aristotle, as the story 
‘goes, drowned himself here out of chagrin, for not 
being able to account for so unusual a motion. 
From this rapid movement of its waters, is de- 
rived its ancient name, (: bene, and pixra, 
jacio.) Livy’s account of this strait appears the 
most rational :—“ A more dangerous station 
for a fleet can hardly be found; besides that, 
the winds rush down suddenly and with great 
fury from the high mountains on each side, the 
strait itself of the Kuripus does not ebb and 
flow 7 times a day at stated hours, as report 
says; but the current changing irregularly, like 
the wind, from one point to another, is hurried 
along like a torrent tumbling from a steep 
mountain; so that, night or day, ships can never 
lie quiet.” (28, 6.) The strait is now called, by 
a corruption of the ancient name, the gulf of 
Negropont. See Chalcis. Mela, 2, 7.—Péin. 
2, 95.— Strabo, 9.] 

Evrora, [I. one of the 3 main divisions of 
the ancient world. With the northern parts of 
this the ancients were very slightly acquainted, 
viz. what are now Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia. They applied to this part 
the general name of Scandinavia, and thought 
it consisted of a number of islands. From the 
Portuguese Cape, denominated by mariners the 
Rock of Lisbon, to the Uralian mountains, the 
length of modern Europe may be reckoned at 
about 3,300 British miles, and from Cape Nord, 
in Danish Lapland, to Cape Matapan, the south- 
ern extremity of the Morea, it may be about 
2,350.] It is bonnded on the east by the Augean 
sea, Hellespont, Euxine, Palus Meotis, and 
the Tanais in a northern direction. The Me- 
diterranean divides it from Africa on the south, 
and on the west and north it is washed by the 
Atlantic and Northern Oceans. It is supposed 
to obtain its name from Europa, carried thither 
by Jupiter. [Bochart believes that this part of 
the world was so called from the whiteness of its 
inhabitants. M. Gebelin, however, derives the 
name from the word wrab, signifying “ Occi- 
dental,” and expressing its situation with regard 
to Asia.] Mela, 2, 1.— Plin. 3,1, &e.— Lucan, 
3, 275.—Æn. 7, 222.—II. A daughter of 
Agenor, king of Phenicia, and Telephassa, so 
beautiful that Jupiter became enamoured of 
her, and the aS to seduce her, assumed the 
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shape of a bull, and mingled with the herds of 
Agenor, while Europa with her female attend- 
ants were gathering flowers in the meadows. 
Europa caressed the beautiful animal, and at 
last had the courage to sit on his back. The 
god took advantage of her situation, and with 
precipitate steps retired towards the shore, and 
crossed the gea with Europa on his back, and 
arrived safé in Crete. Here he assumed his 
original shape, and declared his love. The 
nymph consented, though she had once made 
vows of perpetual celibacy, and she became mo- 
ther of Minos, Sarpedo, and Rhadamanthus. 
She married Asterius, king of Crete, who, see- 
ing himself without children by Europa, adopted 
the fruit of her amours with Jupiter. Some 
suppose that Europa lived about 1552 years 
before the Christian era. [Some have explained 
the story of Europa by alleging that a captain 
of Crete, named Taurus, carried off that princess 
after he had taken the city of Tyre from Age- 
nor; but others, with greater probability, assert 
that some merchants of Crete having arrived on 
the coast of Phænicia, and seen the young Eu- 
ropa, were so much struck with her beauty, that ` 
they carried her off for their king ; and as their 
ship bore as an image a white bull, and this 
king of Crete‘had assumed the name of Jupiter, 
it was hence fabled that the god had transformed 
himself into a bull in order to carry off the 
princess. The Cretans are said to have wor- 
shipped her after death as a divinity.] Ovid, 
Met. 2, 13.—Mosch.—Apollod. 2, 5. 3, 1. 
III. One of the Oceanides. IV. A part of 
Thrace near Mt. Hemus.—Justin, 7, 1. 

Evuroras, [a river of Laconia, and the largest 
in the Peloponnesus. It rises in Arcadia, a 
little to the SW. of Tegea, and after running a 
short distance disappears under ground. On 
the opposite side of the mountains, which sepa- 
rate Arcadia from Laconia, it re-appears in the 
latter country, and becomes a very considerable 
stream. Eurotas, the 3d king after Lelex, en- 
larged and regulated its bed, drew a canal from 
it, drained the neighbouring country, and, from 
feelings of gratitude on the part of his subjects, 
had his name given to the stream. Its banks 
were thickly settled, principally, however, with 
small towns and villages. On it also stood 
Sparta, the capital. It was famed for its swans, 
and along its banks the Spartans were fond of 
engaging in gymnastic exercises. The modern 
name 1s Basihpotamo, pronounced Vasilipotamo, 
and signifying ‘ the royal river,” in allusion to 
certain petty princes, dependent on the eastern 
emperors, who possessed a small kingdom in 
this quarter during the middle ages.] - Strabo, 
8.— Paus. 3, 1.—Liv. 35, 29.—Virg. Ecl. 6, 82. 
— Ptol. 4. II. A river in Thessaly near Mt. 
Olympus, called also Titaresus. It joined the 
Peneus, but was not supposed to incorporate 
with it.—Strabo, 6.—Plin. 4, 8. 

Evurus, a wind blowing from the [east-south- 
east] parts of the world. The Latins some- 
times called it Vudturnus. Ovid, Trist. 1, 2. 
Met. 11, &c. 

EunryAuus,I. one of the Peloponnesian chiefs, 
who went to the Trojan war with 80 ships. 7/.2. 
II. An illegitimate son of Ulysses and 
Eyippe. Soph. IHI. A son of Melas, taken 
prisoner by Hercules, &c. Apollod. 1, 8. 
IV. A Trojan, who came with Æneas into Italy, 
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and rendered himself famous for his immortal 
friendship with Nisus: see Nisus. _Zn. 9, 
179.—IV. A pleasant place of Sicily, near 
Syracuse t iv. 25, 26.-——V. «A: Lacedzemo- 
nian general in the 2d Messenian war. 

_ Euryzixpes, a Spartan general of the Gre- 
cian fleet at the battles of Artemisium and Sa- 
lamis against Xerxes. He has been charged 
with want of courage, and with ambition. He 
offered to strike Themistocles, when he wished 
to speak about the manner of attacking the Per- 
sians, on which the Athenian said, Strike me, 
but hear me. Herod. 8, 74, &e.—Plut. Them. 
C. Nep. in Them 

Evrycréa, a beautiful daughter of Ops of 
Ithaca. Laertes bought her for 20 oxen, and 
gave her his son Ulysses to nurse, and treated her 
with much tenderness and attention — Od. 19. 

Evrycirs, an orator of Syracuse, who pro- 
posed to put Nicias and Demosthenes to death, 
and to confine to hard labor all the Athenian 
soldiers in the quarries. P/ut. 

Kurrpimas, I. a Trojan skilled in the inter- 
pretation of dreams. His two sons were killed 
by Diomedes during the Trojan war. Hom. I.5, 
——I. One of Penelope's suitors. Od. 22. 
III, A wrestler of Cyrene, who, in a combat, 
had his teeth dashed to pieces by his antago- 
nist, which he swallowed without shewing any 
signs of pain, or discontinuing the fight. Aian, 
V. H. 10, 19, IV. A son of Agyptus— 
Apollod. 

Evryvice, I. the wife of Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia; had by her husband Alexander, 
Perdiccas, and Philip, and one daughter called 
Euryone. A criminal partiality for her daugh- 

- ter’s husband, to whom she offered her hand and 
the kingdom, made her conspire against Amyn- 
tas, who must have fallen a victim to her infi- 
delity, had not Euryone discovered it, Amyn- 
tas forgave her. Alexander ascended the throne 
after his father’s death, and perished by the 
ambition of his mother, Perdiccas, who suc- 
ceeded him, shared his fate; but Philip, who 
was the next in succession, secured himself 
against all attempts from his mother, and 
ascended the throne with peace and universal 
satisfaction. Eurydice fled to Iphicrates, the 
Athenian general, for protection. The manner 
of her death is unknown. [Justin, 7, 4, 5.J—C. 
Weph. in Iphic. 3. [Mitford, (7,332. n.) rejects 
Justin’s account, unsupported by other testi- 
mony, as fabulous; and Clinton, ( Fasti Hell. 1. 
p. 226.) approves of the rejection: see also 
p. 228. ] II. A daughter of Amyntas, who 
married her uncle Aridzus, the illegitimate son 
of Philip. After the death of Alexander the 
Great, Aridæus ascended the throne of Macedo- 
nia, but was totally governed by the intrigues 
of his wife, who called back Cassander, and 
joined her forces with his to march against Po- 
lypercho and Olympias. Eurydice was forsaken 
by her troops, Arideus was pierced through 
with arrows by order of Olympias, who com- 
manded Eurydice to destroy herself by poison, 
the sword, or halter. She chose the latter. 
III. The wife of the poet Orpheus. As she 
fled before Aristæus, who wished to offer vio- 
lence, she was bit by a serpent in the grass, and 
died of the wound. Orpheus was so disconso- 
late, that he ventured.to go to hell, where, by the 
melody of his lyre, he obtained from Pluto the 
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restoration of his wife to life, provided he did 
not look behind before he came on earth. He 
violated the conditions, as his eagerness to see 
his wife rendered him forgetful. He looked 
behind, and Eurydice was for ever taken from 
him. [The best accounts make Orpheus to 
have gone to a place in Thesprotia, called Aor- 
nos, where an ancient oracle delivered responses 
by calling up the dead, and where he was again © 
blessed with a sight of his beloved Eurydice. 
See Orpheus.] Virg. G. 4, 457, &e.— Paus. 
9, 30.— Ovid, Met. 10, 30, ke. — IV. A daugh- 
ter of Adrastus. Apollod. 3, 12. V. One of 
the Danaides, who married Dyas. (2, 1.) ——VI. 
The wife of Lycurgus, king of Nemæa in Pelo- 
ponnesus. (1, 9)— VII. A daughter of Ac- 
tor, 7d. VIII. A wife of Æneas. Paus. 10, 
26.—_IX. A daughter of Amphiaraus, (3, 17.) _ 
X. A daughter of Antipater, who married 
one of the Ptolemies, (1, 7.) XI. A daugh- 
ter of king Philip, (5, 17., XII. A daughter 
of Lacedemo, (3, 13.) XIII. A daughter 
of Clymenus, who married Nestor. Od. 
XIV. A wife of Demetrius, descended from 
Miltiades. Plut. Demetr. 

Eurymžno, I. the father of Peribæa, by whom 
Neptune had Nausithous. Od. 7. [I.A 
river of Pamphylia in Asia Minor, rising in the 
chain of Mt. Taurus, and, after passing the 
city of Aspendus, falling into the Mediterra- 
nean below that place; now Zacuth,| Nearit 
the Persians were defeated by the Athenians 
under Cimo, 8.c. 466: [see Mycale.] Liv. 33, 
4), 37, 23. III. A man, who accused Aris- 
totle of propagating profane doctrines in the 
Lyceum. 

Eurynomus, one of the deities of hell. 
Paus. 10, 28. 

[Evryruo, a Cnidian physician, a contempo- 
rary of Hippocrates, but probably older in 
years, since he is deemed the author of the 
Cridian Aphorisms, quoted by Hippocr. These 
2 physicians are said by Soranus to have met 
in consultation in the presence of king Perdic- 
cas. 

hale a king of Sparta, son of Sous. 
His reign was so glorious that his descendants 
were called Eurypontide. Paus. 3,7, [Clin- 
ton, Fasti Hell. \.p. 205. 

EvurystHines, a son of Aristodemus, who 
lived in perpetual dissension with his twin bro- 
ther Procles, while they both sat on the Spar- 
tan throne. It was unknown which of the two 
was born first; the mother, who wished to see 
both her sons raised on the throne, refused to 
declare it ; and they were both appointed kings 
of Sparta by order of the oracle of Delphi, s.c. 
1102. After the death of the 2 brothers, the 
Lacedemonians, who knew not to what family 
the right of seniority and succession belonged, 
permitted 2 kings to sit on the throne, one of 
each family. The descendants of Eurysthenes 
were called Ewrysthenide, and those of Procles, 
Prociide. It was inconsistent with the laws 
of Sparta for 2 kings of the same family to 
ascend the throne together, yet that law was 
sometimes violated by oppression and tyranny. 
Eurysthenes had a son called Agis, who suc- 
ceeded him. His descendants were called Agi- 
dæ. There sat on the throne of Sparta 31 
kings of the family of Eurysthenes, and only 
24 of the Proclide, The former were the more 
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Slustrious. Herod. 4, 147. 6, 52.—Paus. 3,1. 
C. Nep. in Ages. 

Evurystuevs, a king of Argos and Mycene, 
son of Sthenelus and Nicippe, the daughter of 
Pelops. Juno hastened his birth by 2 months, 
that he might come into’the world before Her- 
cules, the son of Alemena, as the younger of 
the 2 was doomed by order of Jupiter to be 
subservient to the will of the other : (see Æc- 
mena.) This natural right was cruelly exer- 
eised by Eurystheus, who was jealous of the 
fame of Hercules, and who, to destroy so power- 
ful a relation, imposed on him the most danger- 
ous and uncommon enterprises, well known by 
the name of the 12 labors of Hercules. The 
success of Hercules in achieving those perilous 
labors alarmed Eurystheus in a greater degree, 
and he furnished himself with a brazen vessel, 
where he might secure himself a safe retreat in 
case of danger. [Apollod. says that it was an 
um of brass, which he constructed secretly 
under ground. It appears in fact to have been 
a subterraneous chamber, covered within with 
plates of brass. The remains of the treasury 
of Atreus at Mycene indicate a building of a 
similar description, the nails which probably 
served to fasten plates of this metal to the walls 
still appearing. These nails consist of 88 parts 
of copper, and 12 of tin. A similar explanation 
may be given to the brazen temple of Minerva 
at Sparta: (see Chalcicecus.) Gell’s Itin. 33. ] 
After the death of Hercules, Eurystheus re- 
newed his cruelties against his children, and 
made war against Ceyx, king of Trachinia, be- 
cause he had given them support, and treated 
them with hospitality. He was killed in the 
prosecution of this war by Hyllus, the son of 
Hercules. His head was sent to Alemena, the 
mother of Hercules, who, mindful of the cruel- 
ties, which her son had suffered, insulted it, and 
tore out the eyes with the most inveterate fury. 
Eurystheus was succeeded on the throne of 
Argos by Atreus his nephew. Hygin. 30, 32. 
—Apollod, 2,4, &ce.—Paus. 1, 33. 3, 6.— Ovid, 
Met. 9, 6.—Aiin. 8, 292. 

Eurvruro and Euryrio, I. a Centaur whose 
insolence to Hippodamia was the cause of the 
quarrel between the Lapithe and Centaurs, at 
the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid, Met. 12.— 
Paus. 5, 10.—Hesiod. Th. II. A herdsman 
of Geryo, killed by Hereules. Apollod. 2. 
III. A king of Sparta, who seized on Mantinea 
by stratagem. Polyen. 2. IV. One of the 
Argonauts. Ovid, Met. 8, 311. V. A son 
of Lycao, who signalized himself during the 
funeral games exhibited in Sicily by Æneas. 
Zin. 5, 495. VI. A silversmith, 10, 499. 
——A man of Heraclea convicted of adultery. 
His punishment was the cause of the abolition 
of the oligarchical power there. Aristot, Polit.5. 

HurYris, (idos,) a patronymic of Iole, daugh- 
ter of Eurytus. Ovid, Met. 9, 11. 

EvuseBY4, an empress, wife to Constantius, &c. 

Kusexius, [surnamed Pamphilus, born at 
Cæsarea in Palestine, of whichhe was afterwards 
bishop. After having been ordained presbyter, 
he set up a school in his native city, and formed 
an intimate acquaintance with Pamphilus, a 
learned Presbyter, who is supposed to have af- 
forded him much aid in his studies. After the 
martyrdom of his friend, he removed to Tyre, 
and thence to Part where he himself was im- 
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| of the throne, and opened the meeting 


| of Constantine, 
| Lat. version by Jerome 
| Pontaci, fol. Bordeaux, 


II. A hair-dresser. 
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| prisoned. On his return from Egypt he suc- 


in the see of Cæsarea. At the 
of Nice in 325, he was placed 
by command of Constantine on the right hand 
with a 
panegyrical address. | He was concerned in the 
theological disputes of Arius and Athanasius, 
and distinguished himself by his writings, 
which consisted of an Eccl. History, the Life 
Chronicon, [of which only a 
has been preserved, 
1604.] Evangelical 
Preparations, and other numerous treatises, 
most of which are now lost. The best ed. of 
his Preparatio and Demonstratio Evangelica, 
is by Viger, 2 vols. fol. 1628 ; and of his Eccl. 
Hist. by Reading, Cantab. 1720. fol. [“ Errant 
qui Heronem Alexandrinum appellant Ctesibium, 
cum revera appellandus sit Hiero Clesibii, Si- 
militer'nempe ac Historie Ecclesiastice scriptor, 
Eusebius non est vocandus Eusebius Pamphilus 
sed Eusebius Pamphili, ob singularem videlicet 
amicitiam cum S. Pamphilo, Ecclesize Czesarien- 
sis presbytero et martyre.” Lambecius, T. 7. 
Bibl. Cæsar. ad Cod. cxiii.] 

Evsxpus and Pepasvs, the twin sons of Bu- 
colio, killed in the Trojan war. K. 6. 

Eusraruws, I. [archbishop of Thessalonica, 
flourished in the 12th cent. under the emperors 
Manuel, Alexius, and Andronicus Comnenus. 
He is celebrated for his great learning as a 
grammarian and critic, and is especially known 
as a commentator on Homer, and Dionysius P. 
His annotations on the former are copious, and 
abound with historical and philological descrip- 
tions. He is largely indebted, however, to the 
Dipnosophists of Athen.] The best ed. of this 
valuable author, is that, published at Basil, 3 
vols. fol. 1560. It is to be lamented, that the 
design of Alex. Politus, who began at Florence, 
in 1735, [an edition with a Latin version and 
notes,| and published the first 5 books of the 
Niad. [3 vols. fol.] is not executed, as a Latin 
translation of the Commentaries is among the 
desiderata of the present day. [The Commen- 
taries on Dionysius P. were first printed by 
R. Steph. 1547. They are usually appended to 
the work of the geographer. | II. A man, 
who wrote a foolish romance in Greek, entitled 
de Ismenie et Ismenes amoribus, edited by Gaul- 
minus, 8vo. Paris, 1617. 

Evurerp, I. one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. [The name is de- 
rived from <b, bene, and réezw, delecto.) She 
presided over music, and was looked upon as 
the inventress of the flute. She is represented 
as crowned with flowers, and holding a flute in 
her hands. Some mythologists attributed to her 
the invention of tragedy, more commonly sup- 
posed to be the production of Melpomene-—— 
II. The name of the mother of Themistocles, 
according to some. 

Euruycritres, I. a sculptor of Sicyo, son of 
Lysippus ; peculiarly happy in the proportions 
of his statues. Those of Hercules and Alexan- 
der were in general esteem, and particularly that 
of Medea, which was carried on a chariot by 4 
horses. Plin. 34, 8. II. A man who be- 
trayed Olynthus to Philip. 

Eurraréuus, I. a man described as artful 
and fallacious by Horace. Ep. 1, 18, 31—— 
Martial; Ep.7, 82. 


ceeded Agapius 
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Evrrortvs, I. [a Latin historian of the 4th 
cent. He bore arms under Julian in his expe- 
dition against the Parthians, and is thought to 
have risen to senatorian rank. He wrote seve- 
ral works, of which the only one remaining is 
an Abridgment of the Roman History in 10 
books, from the founding of the city to the 
reign of the emperor Valens. The best ed. 
Tzschucke, Lips. 1797, 8vo.——II. An eunuch 
and minister of the emperor Arcadius, who rose 
by base and infamous practices from the vilest 
condition to the highest pitch of opulence and 
power. Hewas probably a native of Asia, was 
made chamberlain to the emperor in the year 
395, and after the’ fall of Ruffinus, succeeded 
that minister in the confidence of his master, 
and rose to unlimited authority. He was cre- 
ated even consul, a disgrace to Rome never be~ 
fore equalled. An insult offered to the empress 
was the cause of his overthrow; and he was 
sent into perpetual exile to Cyprus. He was soon 
afterwards, however, brought back on another 
charge; and after being condemned, was be- 
headed a.D. 399.] 

[Euxenipzs, an ancient commentator, con- 
temporary with Epicharmus, 485, 4. C/inton, 
Fasti Hell. 1. p. 449.] 

Evxīnus Pontus, [or Black Sea, an inland 
sea, situate partly in Europe and partly in Asia, 
and lying {to the north of Asia Minor ; ori- 
ginally denominated *AZevs;, “ inhospitable,” 
on account of the barbarity of the inhabitants 
of its coasts; but when they became civilized 
by their intercourse with the Greeks, who 
traded thither, and Grecian colonies wereplanted 
among them, it changed its name to EvZewos, 
“ hospitable.” The remaining part of the name, 
Pontus, (ovr0s,) i. e. the sea, was given to it by 
the earlier Greeks, when, in the infancy of their 
geographical knowledge, it was deemed by them 
the largest sea, with which they were acquainted, 
and was supposed to communicate with the 
Eastern Ocean. This appellation was retained, 
even in a more enlightened age, by their de- 
scendants, although they had become well aware 
of its incorrectness. The modern name of this 
sea is derived by some from its b/ack rocks, by 
others from its dangerous navigation, while a 
third class deduce it from the dark thick fogs, 
with which its surface is frequently covered. 
The Euxine is 932 miles from east to west, and 
on an average, 320 broad, containing about 
300,000 square miles. The chief rivers which 
fall into it, are the Ister, Tyras, and Borysthenes, 
Some geographers make the Palus Meotis a 
part of the Euxine; more commonly, however, 
it is considered as a distinct sea: see Mediter- 
raneum Mure, where the overflow of the Euxine, 
and its early communication with the Caspian, 
will be considered.] Ovid, Trist. 3,13. 4, 4. 54. 
— Strabo, 2, &¢e.—Mela 1, 1.—Piin. 9.— Herod. 
4, 85. 

f Exacönus, the ambassador of a nation in 
Cyprus, who came to Rome and talked so much 
of the power of herbs, serpents, &c. that the 

‘consuls ordered him to be thrown into a vessel 
full of serpents. These venomous creatures, 
far from hurting him, caressed him, and harm- 
lessly licked him with their tongues. Piim, 
28, 3. i 

{Exampaus, a fountain, which flows into 
the Hypanis, where the river is 4 days’ journey 
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from the sea, and renders its waters bitter 
which before were sweet. Herod. (4, 52.) places 
this fountain in the country of the Ploughing 
Scythians, and the Alazones. It takes, he 
adds, the name of the place, where it springs. 
which, in the Scythian tongue, is Exampeus, 
corresponding, in Greek, to fepe) ddol, “the 
sacred ways.” | 
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Faniris, now Farsa, a river of Italy in the 
territories of the Sabines, called also Farfarus. 
tin. 7.715. 

FAsYa LEX, de ambitu, was to cireumscribe 
the number of Secfatores, or attendants allowed 
to candidates in canvassing for some high office. 
It was proposed, but did not pass. [The Sec- 
tatores, who always attended candidates, were 
distinguished from the Salutatores, who only 
waited on them at their houses in the morning, 
and then went away; and from the Deductores, 
who went down with them to'the Forum and 
Campus Martius. ‘There was another law of 
the same name, enacted against kidnapping, or 
stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves. 
The punishment of this offence, at first, was a 
fine, but afterwards, to be sent to the mines ; and 
for buying or selling a free-born citizen, death. | 

FXsir, a noble and powerful family at Rome, 
who derived their name from faba, “a bean,” 
because some of their ancestors cultivated this 
pulse. [Others make the name to have been 
originally Fodii, on account of their catching 
wild beasts by means of pis, a pit in Latin 
being fovea, from fodere, “to dig.” Festus 
writes the name Fovti, and explains the allusion 
to fovea differently.] They were once so nu- 
merous, that they took on themselves to wage 
a war against the Veientes. They came to a 
general engagement near the Cremera, in which 
all the family, consisting of 306 men, were 
totally slain, B.c. 477. There only remained. 
one, whose tender age had detained him at 
Rome, and from him arose the noble Fabii in 
the following ages. The family was divided 
into 6 different branches, the Ambusti, Maximi, 
Vibulani, Buteones, Dorsones, and Pictores, the 
3 first of which are frequently mentioned in the 
Roman history, but the others seldom. Dionys. 
H. 9.— Liv. 2, 46, §e.— Flor. 1, 2.— Ovid, Triste 
2, 235.— Ain. 6, 845. 

Fistus, Maxmus Rowuanus, I. was the 1st 
of the Fabii, who obtained the surname of Maa 
imus, for lessening the power of the populace 
at elections. He was master of horse, and his 
victory over the Samnitesin that capacity nearly 
cost him his life, because he engaged the enemy 
without the command of the dictator. He was 
5 times consul, twice dictator, and once censor. 
He triumphed over 7 different nations in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and rendered himself 
illustrious by his patriotism. II. Rusticus, 
an historian in the age of Claudius and Nero; 
intimate with Seneca, and the encomiums, 
which Tacitus passes on his style, make us re- 
gret the loss of his compositions. II. Mar- 
cellinus, an historian in the 2d cent. IV. A 
Roman lawyer, whom Horace (Sat, 1, 2, 134.) 
ridicules as having been caught in adultery. 
V. Q. Maximus, a celebrated Roman, first 
surnamed Verrucosus from a wart on his lip, 
and Agnicula from his inoffensive manners. 
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From a dull and unpromising childhood he 
burst into deeds of valor and heroism, and was 
gradually raised by merit to the highest offices 
of the state. In his lst consulship he obtained 
a victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrasymenus occasioned, his election to the 
dictatorship. In this important office he began 
to oppose Hannibal, not by fighting him in the 
open field, like his predecessors, but by con- 
tinually harassing his army by countermarches 
and ambuscades, from which he received the 
surname of Cunctator, ‘delayer.’ Such ope- 
rations for the commander of the Roman armies 
gave offence to some, and Fabius was even ac- 
cused of cowardice. He, however, still pur- 
sued the measures, which prudence and reflec- 
tion seemed to dictate as most salutary to Rome, 
and he patiently bore to see his master of horse 
raised to share the dictatorial dignity with him- 
self, by means of his enemies at home. When 
he had laid down his office of dictator, his suc- 
cessors, for a while, followed his plan; but the 
rashness of Varro, and his contempt for the ope- 
rations of Fabius, occasioned the fatal battle of 
Cann. Tarentum was obliged to surrender 
to his arms after the battle of Canne, and on 
that occasion the Carthaginian enemy observed 
that Fabius was the Hannibal of Rome. When 
he had made an agreement with Hannibal for 
the ransom of the captives, totally disapproved 
by the Roman Senate, he sold all his estates to 
pay the money, rather than forfeit his word to 
the enemy. The bold proposal of young Scipio 
to go and carry the war from Italy to Africa, 
was rejected by Fabius as chimerical and dan- 
gerous. [The opposition of Fabius seems to 
have arisen from envious feelings: Plut. con- 
fesses this.] He did not, however, live to see 
the success of the Roman arms under Scipio, 
and the conquest of Carthage, by measures 
which he treated with contempt, and heard with 
indignation. He died in the 100th year of his 
age, after he had been 5 times consul, and twice 
honored with a triumph. The Romans were so 
sensible of his great merit and services, that 
the expenses of his funeral were defrayed from 
the public treasury. Plut. in Vita.— Flor. 2, 6. 
— Liv.— Polyb. VI. His son bore the same 
name, and shewed himself worthy of his father’s 
virtues. During his consulship he received a 
visit from his father on horseback in the camp. 
The son ordered the father to dismount, and the 
old man cheerfully obeyed, embracing his son, 
and saying, I wished to know whether you knew 
what it is to be consul. He died before his fa- 
ther, and the Cunctator, with the moderation of 
a philosopher, delivered a funeral oration over 
the dead body of his son. P/ut. Fab. VII. 
Pictor, the first Roman who wrote an historical 
account of his country. [This Historian, called 
by Livy scriptorum antiquissimus, appears to 
have been wretchedly qualified for the labor, 
which he had undertaken, in point of judgment, 
fidelity, and research; and to his carelessness 
and inaccuracy, more than even the loss of 
monuments, may be attributed the painful un- 
certainty, which to this day hangs over the 
early ages of Roman history. Fabius lived in 
the time of the 2d Punic war. The family re- 
ceived its cognomen from Caius Fabius, who 
haying resided in Etruria, and there acquired 
some muowledge of the fine arts, painted with 
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figures the temple ‘of Salus, -in the year of the 

city 450.. The historian was grandson of the. 
painter. He served in the 2a Punic war, and 

was present at the battle of Thrasymenus. Af- 

ter the defeat at Canne, he was sent by the 

senate to inquire from the Oracle of Delphi, 

what would be the issue of the war, and to learn » 
by what supplications the wrath of the gods 

might be appeased. His Annals commenced 
with the foundation of the city, and the antiqui- 
ties of Italy, and brought down the series of 
Roman affairs to the author’s own time, that is, 
to the end of the 2d Punic war. We are in- 
formed by Dionys. H., that for the great pro- 
portion of the events, which preceded his own 
age, Fabius Pictor had no better authority than 
vulgar tradition. He probably found that, if he 
had confined himself to what was certain in 
these early times, his history would have become 
dry, insipid, and incomplete. This may have 
induced him to adopt the fables, which the 
Greek historians had invented concerning the 
origin of Rome, and to insert whatever he 
found in family-traditions, however contradic- 
tory or uncertain. Dionysius has also given us 
many examples of his improbable narratives, in- 
consistencies, negligence in investigating the 
truth of what he relates as facts, and inaccuracy 
in chronology. In particular, as we are told by 
Plut. (in Romulo,) Fabius followed an obscure 
Gr. author, Diocles the Peparethian, in his 
account of the foundation of Rome, and from 
this tainted source have flowed all the stories 
about Mars, the Vestal, the Wolf, Romulus, 
and Remus. He is even guilty of inaccurate 
and prejudiced statements in relation to the 
affairs of his own time; and Polybius, who 
flourished shortly after those times, and was at 
pains to inform’ himself accurately concerning 
all the events of the 2d Punic war, apologises 
for quoting Fabius on one occasion as an autho- 
rity, and at the same time strongly expresses 
his opinion of his violations of truth, and gross 
inconsistencies. The account here given of this 
writer is rather confirmed by the few fragments 
remaining of his work, which are trifling and 
childish in theextreme. Dionys. H.7.— Polyb. 
3, 9.—Dunlop’s Hist. Rom. Lit. 1, 117.6] 
VIIIS A loquacious person mentioned by Ho- 
race, Sat. l, 1, 14. IX. A Roman consul, 
surnamed Ambustus, because he was struck 
with lightning.___X. A lieutenant of Cæsar in 
Gaul. XI. Fabricianus, a Roman assassin- 
ated by his wife Fabia, that she might more 
freely enjoy the company of a favorite youth. 
His son was saved from his mother’s cruelties, 
and when he came of age, avenged his father’s 
death by murdering his mother, and her adul- 
terer. The senate took cognizance of the ac- 
tion, and patronized the parricide. Plut. Pa- 
rall. XII. A chief priest at Rome, when 
Brennus took the city. Plut. XIII. A Ro- 
man sent to consult the oracle of Delphi, while 
Hannibal was in Italy. XIV. Another 
chosen dictator merely to create new senators. 
XV. A lieutenant of Lucullus defeated by 
Mithridates ——XVI. A son of P. Æmilius, 
adopted into the family of the Fabii. XVII. 
A Roman surnamed Allobrogicus from his vic- 
tory over the Allobroges, &c. Flor. 2, 17.—— 
XVIII. Another chosen general against the 
Carthaginians in Italy. - He lost all his forces 
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in a battle, and fell wounded by the side. of 
Hannibal. Plut. Parall——XĪX. A consul 
with J. Cæsar, who conquered Pompey’s ad- 
herents in Spain. XX. A high priest, who 
wrote some Annals, and made war against 
Viriathus in Spain. Liv. 30, 26.— Flor. 3, 2. 
XXI. Dorso: see Dorso. 

FABRATĚRIA, a colony and town of the Volsci 
in Latium. Si. Ital. 8, 398.—Cic. Fam. 9, 24. 

Fasrictus, I. a Latin writer in the reign of 
Nero, who employed his pen in satirising and 
defaming the senators. His works were burnt 
by order of Nero. II. Caius Luscinus, a 
celebrated Roman, who, in his Ist consulship, 
obtained several victories over the Samnites and 
Lucanians, and was honored with a triumph. 
The riches, acquired in those battles, were im- 
mense ; the soldiers were liberally rewarded by 
the consul; and the treasury was enriched 
with 400 talents. Two years after, Fabricius 
went as ambassador to Pyrrhus, and refused 
with contempt the presents, and heard with in- 
dignation the offers, which might have cor- 
rupted the fidelity of a less virtuous citizen. 
Pyrrhus had occasion to admire the magnani- 
mity of Fabricius, but his astonishment was 
more powerfully awakened, when he saw him 
make a discovery of the perfidious offers of his 
physician, who pledged himself to the Roman 
general for a sum of money to poison his royal 
master. To this greatness of soul was added 
the most consummate knowledge of military 
affairs, and greatest simplicity of manners. 
Fabricius never used rich plate at his table. A 
small salt-cellar, with feet of horn, was the only 
silver vessel, which appeared in his house. 
This contempt of luxury and useless ornaments 
Fabricius wished to inspire among the people, 
and during his censorship he banished from the 
senate Corn. Rufinus, who had been twice con- 
sul and dictator, because he kept in his house 
more than 10 pound weight of silver-plate. 
Such were the manners of the conqueror of Pyr- 
rhus, who observed that he wished rather to 
command those, who had money, than possess 
it himself. He lived and died in the greatest 
poverty. His body was buried at the public 
charge, and the Roman people were obliged to 
give a dowry to his 2 daughters, when they had 
arrived at marriageable years. Val. Maz. 2, 9. 
4, 4.—Flor. 1, 18.—Cire. Off. 3.—Plut. Pyrrh. 
—Ain. 6, 844.—III. A bridge at Rome, built 
by the consul Fabricius, over the Tiber. Horat. 
Serm. 2, 3, 36. 

Facrzina, a small place on the north of 
Sicily, where Diana had a temple. Serv. ad 
Ain, 2, 117.—Flygin. 261. í 

FæsõLæ, [now Fiesoli, a town of Italy, in 
Etruria, north-east of Etruria, whence it is said 
the Augurs passed to Rome. Catiline made it 
a place of arms, The Goths, when they en- 
tered Italy under the consulate of Stilico and 
Aurelian, a.n. 400, were defeated in its vici- 
nity.] Cic. Mur. 24.— Sil, Ital. 8, 478.—Sal- 
lust, Cat. 27. f 

FancipYa LEX, was enacted by the tribune 
Falcidius, a.u.c. 713, [that the testator should 
leave at least the 4th part of his fortune to the 
person, whom he named his heir. ] 

FALERYA, a town of Picenum, now Fadlerona, 
of which the inhabitants were called Falerienses, 
Plin. 3, 13. 


FAL- 


FarerYr, (or iwm,) now Palari, a town of 
Etruria, of which the inhabitants are called Fa- 
lisci. The Romans borrowed some of their 
laws from Falerii. The place was famous for 
its pastures, and for a peculiar sort of sausage, 
(See Falisci.) Martial, 4, 46.—ZLiv. 10, 12. 
16.— Ovid, Fast. 1,84. Pont. 4, 8, 4).— Cato, 
R. R. 4. 14— Serv. in Zin. 7, 695.— Plin. 3, 5. 

Faternus, [a part of Italy famed for its 
wine. Few portions of the Italian peninsula 
were unfriendly to the vine, but it flourished 
most in that tract of the SW. coast, to which, 
from its extraordinary fertility and delightful 
climate, the name of Campania Felix was given. 
Some doubt concerning the extent of the appel- 
lation seems to exist, but Pliny and Strabo 
confine it to the level country reaching from 
Sinuessa to the promontory of Sorrento, and 
including the Campi Laborini, from whence the 
present name of Terra di Lavoro has arisen. 
In ancient times, indeed, the hills, by which the 
surface is diversified, seem to have been one 
continued vineyard. Falernus is spoken of by 
Florus as a mountain, and Martial describes it 
under the same title; but Pliny, Polybius, and 
others denominate it a field or territory, (ager ;) 
and, as the best growths were styled indiscri- 
minately Massicum and Falernum, (vinum,) it 
is thought that Massicus was the proper appel- 
lation of the hills, which arose from the Faler- 
nian plain. The truth seems to be that the 
choicest wines were produced on the southern 
declivities of the range of hills, which com- 
menced in the neighbourhood of ancient Sinu- 
essa, and extend to a considerable distance in- 
land, and which may have taken their general 
name from the town or district of Falernus ; 
but the most conspicuous or best exposed among 
them, may have been the Massic, and as in 
process of time several inferior growths were 
confounded under the common denomination of 
Falernian, correct writers would choose that epi- 
thet, which most accurately denoted the finest 
vintage. If we are to judge, however, by the 
analogy of modern names, the question of lo- 
cality will be quickly decided, as the mountain, 
which is generally allowed to point to the site 
of ancient Sinuessa, is still known by the name 
of Monte Massico. Pliny’s account of the wines 
of Campania is the most circumstantial, (14, 
6.) “Augustus, and most of the leading men 
of his time, gave the preference to the Setine 
wine grown in the vineyards above Forum 
Appii, as being of all kinds the least calculated 
to injure the stomach. Formerly the Cecuban 
wine, which came from the poplar marshes of 
Amyclæ, was most esteemed, but it has lost its 
repute through the negligence of the growers, 
and partly from the limited extent of the vine- 
yards, which have been nearly destroyed by the 
navigable canal begun by Nero from Avernus 
to Ostia. The 2d rank used to be assigned to 
the growths of the Falernian territory, and 
amgng them chiefly to the Faustianum. The 
territory of Falernus begins from the Campa- 
nian bridge, on the left hand, as you go to Ur- 
bana. The Faustian vineyards are situate 
about 4 miles from the village, in the vicinity 
of Cediz, which village is 6 miles from Sim- 
essa. The wines produced on this soil, own 
their celebrity to the great care and attention 
bestowed on their manufacture ; but latterly 
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they have somewhat degenerated, owing to the | 


rapacity of the farmers, usually more intent on 
the quantity, than the quality of their vintage. 
They continue, however, in the greatest esteem, 


and are, perhaps, the strongest of all wines, as. 
they burn, when approached by a fame, There | 


are 3 kinds, the dry, light, and sweet Falernian. 
The grapes, of which the wine is made, are un- 


pleasant to the taste.” From this and other ' 


accounts, it appears that the Falernian wine 
was strong and durable; so rough in its recent 
state as not to be drunk with pleasure, and re- 
quiring to be kept many years before it grew 
mellow. Horace calls it a fiery wine; Persius, 
indomitum, i. e. possessing very heady qualities. 
According to Galen, the best was that from 10 
to 20 years; after this period it became bitter. 
Among the wines of the present day, Xeres and 
Madeira most closely approximate to the Faler- 
nian of old, though the difference is still very 
considerable, since the ancient wines of Italy 
and Greece were usually mixed with certain 
quantities of pitch, aromatic herbs, sea-water, 
&c. which must have communicated to them a 
taste, that we at least should consider very un- 
palatable. Among the ancient, and especially 
the Gr. wines, it was no uncommon thing for 
an age of more than 20 years to leave nothing 


in the vessel but a thick and bitter mixture, : 


arising no doubt from the substances, with 
which the wine had been medicated, Wehave 
an exception, however, to this in the wine made 
in Italy during the consulship of Opimius, A.U. 
633, which was to be met with in the time of 
Pliny, nearly 200 years after. This may have 
been owing to the peculiar qualities of that vin- 
tage, since we are informed that, in consequence 
of the great warmth of the summer in that year, 
all the productions of the earth attained an ex- 
traordinary degree of perfection. See Ceecubus 
Ager.—Henderson’s Hist. of Anc. and Modern 

Wines.) Liv. 22, 14.—Martial, 12, 57. —Virg. 
G. 2, 96.—Horat. Od. 1, 20, 10. Sat. 2, 4, 15. 
— Strabo, 5—Flor. 1, 15. 

FXuisci, a people of Etruria, originally a Ma- 
cedonian colony. When they were besieged by 
Camillus, a schoolmaster went out of the gates 
of the city with his pupils, and betrayed them 
into the hands of the Roman enemy, that by 
such a possession he might easily oblige the 
place to surrender. Camillus heard the pro- 
posal with indignation, and ordered the man to 
be stripped naked and whipped back to the town 
by those, whom his perfidy wished to betray. 
This instance of generosity operated on the peo- 
ple so powerfully, that they surrendered to the 
Romans. Plut. Camill. 

_ Fama, (/fame,) was worshipped by the an- 
cients as a goddess; generally represented 
blowing a trumpet, &c. Stat, Theb. 3, 427. 

Fannta, a woman of Minturn, who hospi- 
tably entertained Marius in his flight, though 
he had formerly sat in judgment on her, and 
divorced her from her husband. ; 

Fannia LEX, de Sumptibus, [enacted a.v. 
588. It limited the expenses of one day, at 
festivals, to 100 asses, whence the law is called 
by Lucilius, Centussis; on 10 other days every 
month, to 30, andon all other daysto 10 asses; 
also that no other fowl should be served up ex- 
cept one hen, and that not fattened for the pur- 


pose. | 
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Fannius, I. an inferior poet, ridiculed by Ho- 
race because his poems and picture were conse~ 


| crated in the library of Apollo on Mt. Palatine 
| at Rome, as it was then usual for such as pos- 


sessed merit. Horat. Sat. 1, 4, 21. ITA 
person, who killed himself, when apprehended 
in a conspiracy against Augustus. Martial, 
12, 80. IIIi Caius, an author in Trajan’s 
reign, the loss of whose history of the cruelties 
of Nero is greatly regretted. 

FarrXrus, [now Farfa, a river inthe country 
of the Sabines, falling into the Tiber above Ca- 
pena; called also the Farbaris.] Ovid, Met. 
14, 330. 

Fascrnis, a surname of Diana, because her 
statue was brought from Taurica by Iphigenia 
in a bundle of sticks, (fascis,) and placed at 
Aricia. 

Fauna, a deity among the Romans, daughter 
of Picus, and originally called Marica. Her 
marriage with Faunus procured her the name 
of Fauna, and her knowledge of futurity that of 
Fatua and Fatidica. It is said that she never 
saw a man after her marriage with Faunus, and 
that her uncommon -chastity occasioned her 
being ranked among the gods after death. She 
is the same, according to some, as Bona Mater. 
Some mythologists accuse her of drunkenness, 
and say that she expired under the blows of her 
husband, for an immoderate use of wine. An. 
7, 47, &¢—Varro.—Justin, 43,1. [Banier’s 
Myth. 1, 540. 2, 599.] 

Fauni, certain deities of the country repre- 
sented as having the legs, feet, and ears of 
goats, and the rest of the body human. They 
were called Satyrs by the Greeks. The pea- 
sants offered them a lamb or a kid with great 
solemnity. [The Fauni presided over the fields, 
the Satyrs inhabited woody plains, the Sylvani 
woods on the mountains.] Virg. G. 1, 10.— 
Ovid, Met.6, 392. 

Faunus, a son of Picus, who is said to have 
reigned in Italy about 1300 years Bc. His 
bravery as well as wisdom have given rise to the 
tradition, that he was son of Mars. His great 
popularity, and fondness for agriculture, made 
his subjects revere him as one of their country 
deities after death. He was represented with 
all the equipage of the Satyrs, and was con- 
sulted to give oracles. Dionys. H. 1, 7.—Ain. 
7,47. 8, 314. 10, 55.—Horat. Od. 1, 17. 

Favo, a Roman mimic, who, at the funeral of 
Vespasian, imitated the manners and gestures 
of the deceased emperor. Suet. Vesp. 19. 

Favorinus, [a celebrated Platonic philoso- 
pher, who flourished under the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian. He was born at Arelate in 
Gaul, and studied under Dio Chrys. He was 
himself profoundly skilled in philosophy, and 
wrote numerous works on the subject. He 
taught with much reputation at Rome and 
Athens. ] 

Fausvina, I. the wife of theemperor Antoninus, 
famous for her debaucheries. Her daughter, of 
the same name, blessed with beauty, liveliness, 
and wit, became the most abandoned of her 
sex. She married M. Aurelius. II. The 
3d wife of the emperor Heliogabalus bore that 
name. 

Fausriras, a goddess among the Romans, 
supposed to preside over cattle, Horat. Od. 
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` Fausttius, a “shepherd “ordered to expose | 
Romulus and Remus. He privately brought. 
them up at home. Liv. 1, 4.—Justin, 43, 2.— 
Plut. Rom. pty i 
Faustus, an obscure poet under the first 


Roman emperors, two of whose dramatic pieces, 


Thebæ and Tereus, Juvenal mentions, 7, 12. 
[FeBsruaLYA, a feast at Rome of purification 
and atonement, in the month of Febr.: it con- 
tinued for 12 days. The month of Febr, which, 
together with January, was added by Numa to 
the 10 months constituting the year of Romulus, 
derived its name from this general expiatory 
festival, the people being then purified, (fe- 
bruati,) from the sins of the whole year.] 


FrcraLes, a number of priests at Rome, em- | 


ployed in declaring war, and making peace. 
When the Romans thought themselves injured, 
one of the sacerdotal body was empowered to. 


demand redress, and after the allowance of 33° 


days to consider the matter, war was declared, 
if submissions were not made, and the Fecialis 
hurled a bloody spear into the territories of the 
enemy in proof of intended hostilities. [After- 
wards, when the empire was enlarged, and wars 
were carried on with distant nations, this cere- 


mony was performed in a certain field near the | 


city, which was called Ager hostilis. Thus, 
Augustus declared war, professedly against 
Cleopatra, but in reality against Antony. So 
also Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to 
war against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear 
from the temple of Bellona into the ager hos- 
tilis.] Liv. 1, 3. 4, 30. 

Feuix, M. Antonius, a freedman of Clau- 
dius Cesar, made governor of Judæa, Samaria, 
and Palestine. He is called by Suetonius the 
husband of 3 queens, as he married the 2 Dru- 
sillæ, one grand-daughter of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and the other a Jewish princess, sister of 
Agrippa. The name of his 3d wife is unknown. 
Suet. Cl. 18.— Tacit. Ann. 12, 14. 

Ferrria, a town of Italy at the north of 
Venice, [now Feltri ; the capital of the small 
Rhætian community called Feltrini. ] 

Fenestevya, I. a Roman historian in the age 
of Augustus. He died at Cuma. II. One 
of the gates of Rome. Ovid, Fast. 6, 578. 

Fennt or Finnt, the inhabitants of Finningia 
or Eningia, considered as Finland. Tacit. G. 
46.—Piin. 4, 13. - 

Ferrara, [a festival at Rome to the Dii 
Manes, on the 21st of Febr., but, according to 
Ovid, on the 17th. Festus derives the word 
from fero, on account of a repast carried to the 
sepulchres of relations and friends on that oc- 
casion, or from ferro, on account of the victims 
sacrificed, Vossius observes that the Romans 
termed death fera, “ cruel,” and that the word 
feralia might arise thence.] It continued for 
11 days, during which time presents were car- 
ried to the graves of the deceased, marriages 
forbidden, and the temples of the gods shut. 
[Friends and relations also kept after the cele- 
bration a feast of peace and love, for settling 
differences and quarrels among one another, if 
any such existed.] It was universally believed 
that the Manes of their departed friends came 
‘and hovered over their graves, and feasted on 
the provisions, which the hand of piety and af- 
fection had procured for them. Their punish- 
ments in the infernal regions were also sus- 


FER 
pended, and during that time they enjoyed rest 
and liberty. 
Frrentinvm, a town of the Hernici, [south- 


| east of Anagina.] The inhabitants were called 


Ferentinates or Ferentini. 
1, 50. 9, 43, 44. 

Frrenrum or Forenrum, a town of Apulia, 
[south-east of Venusia,] now Forenza. Horat, 
Od. 3, 4, 15.— Liv. 9, 16. 20. 

Fiirerrius, [an appellation of Jupiter 
among the Romans, so called from the feretrum, 
a frame supporting the spolia opima, dedicated 
to Jupiter by Romulus after the defeat of the 
Czninenses, and death of their king. This de- 
rivation, however, is opposed by some, who 
derive the term from the Lat. ferire, “ to smite” 
This is the opinion of Plut., and he adds that 
Romulus had prayed to Jupiter that he might 
have power to smite his adversary, and kill him. 
Dacier, however, thinks that the verb ferire was 
not used at so early a period by the Romans. 
If this be so, the name might have come from 


Sil, 8, 394.—Liv. 


| ferre, “ to carry,” because Romulus had him- 
> y 


self carried the spoils to the temple of Jupiter, 
or still more probably, from the Gr. gégergay, 
which Livy calls in Latin ferculum, the same 
as feretrum. (See Spolia Opima.) Liv. 1, 10. 
—Plut. in Rom.—C. Nep. in Att. 20.] 

Fert Latin», festivals at Rome instituted 
by Tarquin the Proud. The principal magis- 
trates of 47 towns in Latium usually assembled 
on amount near Rome, where they all together, 
with the Roman magistrates, offered a bull to 
Jupiter Latialis, of which they carried home 
some part after the immolation, after they had 
sworn mutual friendship and alliance. It con- 
tinued but one day originally, but in process of 
time 4 days were dedicated to its celebration. 
Dionys. H. 4.—Cic. Ep. 6.—Liv. 21, &c. The 
Jerie among the Romans were certain days set 
apart to celebrate festivals, and during that time 
it was unlawful for any person to work. They 
were either public or private.’ The public were 
of 4 different kinds. The feria stative were 
certain immoveable days always marked in the 
calendar, and observed by the whole city with 
much festivity, and public rejoicing. The 
feria conceptive were moveable feasts, and the 
day appointed for the celebration, was always 
previously fixed by the magistrates or priests. 
Among these were the ferie Latine, which 
were first established by Tarquin, and observed 
by the consuls regularly, before they set out for 
the provinces; the Compitalia, &c. The feria 
imperative were appointed only by the com- 
mand of the consul, dictator, or prætor, or a 
public rejoicing for some important victory 
gained over the enemy of Rome. The ferie 
nundine weré regular days, in which the people 
of the country and neighbouring towns assem- 
bled together, and exposed their respective com- 
modities to sale: they were called Nundine, 
because kept every 9th day. The feria private 
were observed only in families in commemora- 
tion of birth-days, marriages, funerals, and the 
like.“ The days, on which the ferie were ob- 
served, were called by the Romans festi dies, 
because dedicated to mirth, relaxation, and fes- 
tivity. [The term feriæ is derived, according 
to some, from the Gr, iega) (hutoa) dies sacri, 


.“ holy days,” ] 


Fronts, [according to Servius, the pa- 
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troness of the enfranchised slaves, to whom 
were presented many offerings ; this goddess 
being held in high veneration through all Italy. 
The name was derived either from fero, “ to bring 
relief,” or from the town Feronia,'near Mt. So- 
racte. Servius supposes her to be the same with 
the virgin Juno, and his supposition is counte- 
nanced by an ancient inscription, quoted by 
Fabretti, and expressed in these terms, J UNONI 
Feron. The Romans appropriated to this 
goddess the care of woods and orchards.] She 
had a temple and grove about 3 miles from 
Anxur, and also another in the district of Ca- 
pena. Liv. 33, 26.—Æn. 7, 697. 800.—Varro, 
de L. L. 4, 10.— Sil. Ital. 13.—Strabo, 5.— 
Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 24. 

Frscennïa, (iorum or tum,) a town of 
Etruria, [near Falerii,] now Gadese, where the 
Fescennine verses were first invented. These 
verses, the name of which conveys an idea of 
vulgar obscenity, were a sort of rustic dialogue 
spoken extempore, in which the actors exposed 
before their audience the failings and vices of 
their adversaries, and by a satirical humor and 
merriment endeavoured to raise the laughter of 
the company. They were often repeated at 
nuptials, and many lascivious expressions were 
used for the general diversion, as also at harvest- 
home, when gestures were made, adapted to the 
sense of the unpolished verses, which were used. 
They were proscribed by Augustus as of im- 
moral tendency. Plin. 3, 5.—Æn. 7, 695.— 
Horat. Ep. 2, 1, 145. 

Frsrtus, I, a friend of Domitian, who killed 
himselfin anillness, Martial, 1,79. T Eor- 
cius, a proconsul who succeeded Felix as gover- 
nor of Judæa, under Claudius. III. [Pom- 
peius, a well-known grammarian, but of what 
particular age has never been ascertained. He 
wrote an abridgment of Verrius Flaccus, de 
Verborum Significatione, Scaliger pronounces 
this one of the most useful books connected with 
the Latin language. It has passed through 
many editions: one of the best, Dacier in usum 
Delphini. Paris, 1681, 4to.] 

FisrEnvs, a river of Italy, falling into the 
Liris through Cicero’s farm at Arpinum. Sil, 
Ital, 8, 400.— Cic. de LL. 2, 1. 

Ficana, a town of Latium, at the south of 
Rome, near the Tiber. Zw. 1, 33. 

Ficaria, a small island on the east of Sar- 
dinia, now Serpentera. Plin. 3,7. 

Ficuiea or Ficurnna, a town of Latium 
beyond Mt. Sacer at the north of Rome. Cic. 
had a villa there, and the road, which led to 
the town, was called Ficudnensis, afterwards 
Nomentana Via. Cic. Ait, 12, 34.—Liv. 1, 38. 
3, 52, 

FinEna, [a town of Italy, on the Tiber, in 
the territory of the Sabines, lying north of 
Rome, and south-east of Veii; founded by an 
Alban colony, and finally reduced under the 
Roman power, a.u.c. 327, by the dictator Ma- 
mercus A’milius.] in. 6, 773.—Juv. 1, 44.— 
Lav.1, 14, 15, 27,2, 19.4, 17. 21. 

FiventYa, a town of Gaul on the south of the 
Po, between Placentia and Parma. Fell, Pa- 
terc. 2, 28.—Plin. 3, 15.—Cie: Inv. 2, 54. 

Fives, the goddess of faith and honesty, wor- 
shipped by the Romans. Numa was the first 
who paid her divine honors. 

FīivřcŭLæ, a place of Italy, Fal. Max. 7,6, 
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. Fivius Divs, a divinity by whom.the Romans 
generally swore. He was also called Sancus, 
or Sanctus, and Semipater, and solemnly ad- 
dressed in prayers the 5th of June, which was 
yearly consecrated to his service. [The expres- 
sion Me dius fidius, which so frequently occurs 
in the Roman classics, has been variously ex- 
plained. Festus makes drus fidius to be put for 
‘Adds filius,“ the son of Jupiter,” i. e. “ Hercules;” 
he cites at the same time other opinions, as that 
is the same with swearing per dive fidem or per 
diurni temporis, i.e. diei fidem. It is simplest, 
however, to make the phrase equivalent to Deus 
fidei] Ovid, Fast. 6—Varro, de L.L. 4, 10.— 
Dionys. H. 2. 9. i 

Firmius, M. a powerful native of Seleucia, 
who proclaimed himself emperor, and was at 
last conquered by Aurelian. ; 

Firmum, [now Fermo, a town of Picenum, 
below Ancona, situate near the coast. In the 
course of the 2d Punic war, it sent succours to 
the Romans against Hannibal. It is now 
Fermo. Its port was Castrum Fermanum, now 
Porto Fermano.| Cic. Att. 8, 12.—Plin.7, 8. 
— Fell. Paterc. 1, 14. 

[Fiscennus, now Monte Fiscalo, a mountain 
of Italy, on the borders of Picenum, and the 
country of the Sabines, above Nursia. | 

FraminYa Lex, agraria, by C. Flaminius, the 
tribune, a.u.c. 525. It required that the lands 
of Picenum, from which the Gauls Senones had 
been expelled, should be divided among the 
Roman people. 

FLAMINIA VIA, I, a celebrated road, which led 
from Rome to Ariminum and Aquileia. It re- 
ceived its name from Flaminius, who built it, 
and was killed at the battle of Thrasymenus 
against Hannibal—-II. A gate of Rome 
opening to the same road, now del popolo. 

C. FiamYnivs, a Roman consul of a turbu- 
lent disposition, drawn into a battle near the 
lake of Thrasymenus, by the artifice of Hanni- 
bal. He was killedin the engagement, with an 
immense number of Romans, s.c. 217. The 
conqueror wished to give a burial to his body, 
but it was not found in the heaps of slain, 
While tribune of the people, he proposed an 
agrarian law against the advice of his friends, 
the senate, and his own father—Cic. de Inv. 
2, 17.— Liv. 22, 3, &e.—Polyb.— Flor. 2, 6— 
Val. Max. 1, 6. 

FLAminivusor Fiamininus, I. T.Q. a celebrated 
Roman raised to the consulship, a.u.c. 554. He 
was trained in the art of war against Hannibal, 
and he shewed himself capable in every respect 
to discharge with honor the great office, with 
which he was entrusted, He was sent at the 
head of the Roman troops against Philip, king 
of Macedonia, and in his expedition he met 
with uncommon success. The Greeks gradually 
declared themselves his firmest supporters, and 
he totally defeated Philip on the confines of 
Epirus, and made all Locris, Phocis, and Thes- 
saly, tributary tothe Roman power. He granted 
peace to the conquered monarch, and proclaimed 
all. Greece free and independent at the Isthmian 
games. This celebrated action procured to the 
Romans the name of patrons of Greece, and in- 
sensibly paved their way to universal dominion. 
Flaminius behaved among them with the greatest 
policy ; by his ready compliance with their na- 
tional customs and prejudices, gained uncom 
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‘mon popularity; and received the name of 
father and deliverer of Greece. He was after- 
wards sent ambassador to king Prusias, who 
had given refuge to Hannibal. [He persuaded 
Prusias to violate the laws of hospitality in de- 
livering up Hannibal; but the veteran soldier 
prevented the treachery of the monarch by taking 
poison.] Flaminius was found dead in his bed, 
after a life spent in the greatest glory, in which 
he had imitated with success the virtues of his 
model Scipio. Put. in Vita. Flor. LE 
Lucius, the brother of the preceding, signalized 
himself in the wars of Greece; expelled from 
the senate for killing a Gaul, by Cato, his bro- 
ther’s colleagne in the censorship, an action 
which was highly resented by Titus. Plut. 
Flam. III. Calp. Flamma, a tribune, who, 
at the head of 300 men, saved the Roman 
army in Sicily, B.c. 258, by engaging the Car- 
thaginians, and cutting them to pieces, 

TLanaricus sinus, a bay of the Flanates, in 
Liburnia, on the Adriatic, now the gulf of Car- 
nero. Piin.)3, 19.21. [See Flavona.]} 

Frav¥a LEX, agraria, by L. Flavius, a.v.c. 
693, for the distribution of a certain quantity 
of lands among Pompey’s soldiers and the 
commons. 

FLAviAnum, a town of Etruria, on the Tiber, 
called also Flavinium. Æn.7, 696.—Sil. Ital. 
8, 492, 

FravixYa, a town of Latium, which assisted 
Turnus against Æneas. in. 7, 696. 

(Fravona, a considerable commercial city of 
Liburnia, on the Sinus Flanaticus. D’Anv. 
thinks that the name of this gulf is borrowed 
from that of the city. The modern name of the 
place is Fianona.] 

Frevus, [a canal intersecting the country of 
the Frisii, made by Drusus. This in time ex- 
panded to such a degree as to form a consider- 
able lake or lagune, whose issue to the sea was 
fortified by a castle bearing the same name. 
This lagune, having been in progress of time 
much increased by the sea, assumed the name of 
Zuyder Zee, or the Southern Sea ; and of several 
channels, which afford entrance to the ocean, 
that named Vie indicates the genuine egress of 
the Flevus.] Tacit. Ann. 2, 6. 4, 72.—Plin. 
4, 15.— Mela, 3, 2. 

Fora, I. the goddess of flowers and gardens 
among the Romans. Some suppose that she 
was originally a common courtezan, who left to 
the Romans the immense riches, which she had 
acquired by prostitution and lasciviousness, [on 
condition that they should celebrate the anni- 
versary of her birth-day by games and feasts. ] 
She was worshipped even among the Sabines 
long before the foundation of Rome, and Tatius 
was the first, who raised her a temple in the 
city of Rome, It is said that she married Ze- 
phyrus, and that she received from him the pri- 
vileges of presiding over flowers, and enjoying 
perpetual youth: (see Floralia.) She was re- 
presented as crowned with flowers, and holding 
in her hand the horn of plenty. [This goddess 
is held by some to be the same with the CA/oris 
of the Greeks. Lactantius, Arnobius, and St. 
Augustin, together with Plut. and Macrobius, 
advocate the opinion of Flora’s being a courte- 
zan; Vossius, however, opposes this, and makes 
her a Sabine goddess. His reasons are, that 
Varro ranks Flora among the deities, to whom 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered up vows, 
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before he joined battle with the Romais, and 
that from another passage of the same writer it 
appears there were priests of Flora, with sacri- 
fices, &c. as early as the time of Numa. To 
which may be added that Pliny speaks of a 
Statue of this goddess by Praxiteles, which 
proves her worship to have been known also in 
Greece, whence it extended to Italy before the 
time of Romulus, who adopted it, when he en- 
tered into an union with Tatius and the Sabines.] 
Ovid, Fast. 5,195, &c.—Varro, de R. R. 1.— 
Lactant. 1, II. A celebrated courtezan pas- 
sionately loved by Pompey the Great; so beau- 
tiful, that, when the temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux at Rome was adorned with paintings, her 
picture was drawn and placed among the rest. 
II. Another courtezan, &c. Juv. 2, 49. 

FroraLïa, games in honor of Floraat Rome; 
instituted about the age of Romulus, but not 
celebrated with regularity and attention till the 
year u.c. 580. They were observed yearly, and 
exhibited a scene of unbounded licentiousness. 
It is reported that Cato wished once to be pre- 
sent at the celebration, and that when he saw 
that the deference for his presence interrupted 
the feast, he retired, not choosing to witness the 
prostitution of naked women in a public theatre. 
This behaviour so captivated the degenerate 
Romans, that the venerable senator was treated 
with the most uncommon applause as he re- 
tired. Val. Mux. 2, 10.—Varro, de L. L. 1.— 
Fell, Paterc.—Piin. 8. 

Frorenrra, [a town of Etruria, on the river 
Arnus, now Florence, or, as the Italians call the 
name, Miorenze. It was a Roman colony set- 
tled during the Ligurian war, and intended 
principally as a post of observation, and to serve 
as a check on the adjacent mountaineers. It 
was subsequently enlarged by the settlement of 
a part of Cesar’s veterans. It was destroyed 
by Totila, and rebuilt by Charlemagne. It first 
became powerful as a commercial city in the 
middle ages.) Tacit, Ann. 1, 79.— Flor. 3, 21. 
— Plin. 3,5. 

FrortAnus, a man who wore the imperial 
purple at Rome only for 2 months, A.D. 276. 

Frorus, I.L. Annmus Junius, a Latin histo- 
rian of the same family, which produced Seneca 
and Lucan. [According to his own account he 
lived under Trajan. Whether he was actually of 
Spanish origin, or whether a native of Gaul, is not 
sufficiently ascertained.] He wrote an Abridg- 
ment of Roman Annals in 4 books, composed in 
a florid and poetical style, and rather a panegy- 
ric on many of the great actions of the Romans, 
than a faithful and correct recital of their history. 
He also wrote poetry, and entered the lists against 
the emperor Adrian, who satirically reproached 
him with frequenting taverns, and places of 
dissipation. The best editions of Florus are 
Duker’s, 2 vols. 8vo. L, Bat. 1722, 1744; J. Fr. 
Fischer, 8vo, Lips. 1760. II. Julius, a friend 
of Horace, who accompanied Cl. Nero in his 
military expeditions. The poet has addressed 
two Epistles to him. 

Forfa, a woman of Ariminum, famous for 
her knowledge of poisonous herbs, and for her 
petulance. Horat,5. ep, 42, 

Fonranus, a poet mentioned by Ovid, Pont. 
4, 16. 

Formis, a maritime town of Campania, at 
the south-east of Caieta. It was anciently the 
abode of the Lestrygones, and it became known 
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for its excellent wines, and was called Mamur- 
rarum urbs, from a family of consequence and 
opulence, which lived there. [Its having been 
founded by the Læstrygones is alla fable. The 
place, no doubt, owed its origin to the Pelasgi 
or Tyrrheni. Near its ruins is the modern town 
of Mola.] Liv. 8,14. 38, 36.—Horat. Od. 1, 
20, 11. 3, 17. Sat. 1, 5, 37.—Plin. 36, 6. 

Form1Anum, a villa of Cicero near Formie, 
near which the orator was assassinated, Cite. 
Fam. 11, 27. 16, 10.—Tacit. Ann. 16, 10. 

FormyYo, now Risano, a river of Istria, the an- 
cient boundary of Italy eastward, afterwards ex- 
tended to the Arsia. Plin. 3, 18, 19. 

Fornax, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over the baking of bread. Her festivals, called 
Fornacalia, were first instituted by Numa, 
Ovid, Fast. 2, 525. 

Forruna, a powerful deity among the an- 
cients, daughter of Oceanus according to Ho- 
mer, or one of the Parce, according to Pindar. 
She was the goddess of Fortune, and from her 
hand were derived riches and poverty, pleasures 
and misfortunes, blessings and pains. She was 
worshipped in different parts of Greece, and in 
Achaia her statue held the horn of plenty in one 
hand, and had a winged Cupid atits feet. In 
Boeotia she had a statue, which represented her 
as holding Plutus, the god of riches, in her arms, 
to intimate that fortune is the source, ;whence 
wealth and honors flow. Bupalus was the first, 
who made a statue of Fortune for the people of 
Smyrna, and he represented her with the polar 
star on her head, and the horn of plenty in her 
hand. The Romans paid particular attention 
to the goddess of Fortune, and had no less than 8 
different temples erected to her honor in their 
city. Tullus Hostilius was the first, who built 
her a temple, and from that circumstance it is 
easily known when her worship was first intro- 
duced among the Romans. Her most famous 
temple in Italy was at Antium, in Latium, 
where presents and offerings were regularly 
sent from every part of the country. Fortune 
has been called Pherepodis, the protectress of 
cities, Æcrea from her temple at Corinth, on an 
eminence, (%xgos.) She was called Prenestine 
at Preenestein Italy, where she had also a tem- 
ple. Besides she was worshipped among the 
Romans under different names, such as Female 
Fortune, Virile Fortune, Equestrian, Peaceful, 
Virgin, &c. On the first of April, which was con- 
secrated to Venus amongthe Romans, the Italian 
widows and marriageable virgins assembled in 
the temple of Virile Fortune, and after burning 
incense, and offering their garments, they en- 
treated the goddess to hide from the eyes of 
their husbands whatever defects there might be 
ou their bodies. The goddess of Fortune is re- 
presented on ancient monuments with a horn of 
plenty, and sometimes two, in her hands. She 
is blindfolded, and generally holds a wheel in 
her hand as an emblem of her inconstancy. 
Sometimes she appears with wings, treads on 
the prow of a ship, and holds a rudder in her 
hands. Dionys. H. 4—Ovid, Fast. 6, 569.— 
Plut. de Fort. Rom. et in Cor.—Cie. de Div. 2. 
—Liv. 10.— August. de Civ. D, 4— Flor, 1.— 
Fal. Max. 1, 5.—Lucan, 2, §c. 

Forrunara insuL@, islands at the west of 
Mauritania in the Atlantic sea. They are 
supposed to be the Canary isles of the moderns, 
thought to be aay 2in number, at a little diss 
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tance onë from the other, and 10,000 stadia 
from the shores of Libya. They were repre- 
sented as the seats of the blessed, where the 
souls of the virtuous were placed after death. 
The air was wholesome and temperate ; and the 
earth produced an immense number of various 
fruits, without human labor. When they had 
been described to Sertorius in the most enchant- 
ing colors, that celebrated general expressed a 
wish to retire thither, and remove himself from 
the noise of the world, and dangers of war. 
[The opinion, which makes the Canary islands 
the Insule Fortunate of the ancients, is grounded 
on the situation and temperature of those islands, 
and from the abundance of delicious fruits, 
which they produce. Those of them which lie 
nearest the continent, were called Purpurariæ, 
as Juba, king of Mauritania, intended to esta- 
blish there a manufactory for purple-dye. The 
more remote, being specially denominated the 
Fortunate Isles, answer to Lancerota and For- 
teventura, Canaria has given the modern name 
of Canaries to these islands in general.] Strabo, 
1.—Plut. Sertor—Horai. Od. 4, 8, 27.— 
Epod. 16.— Plin. 6, 31, 32. 
[Förum RomAnum, Vetus, vel Magnum, a. 
large oblong open space between the Capito; 
line and Palatine hills, called until lately 
Campo Vaccino, or the Cow-field, or market. 
The Italians, however, have grown ashamed of 
so vulgar a name, and have restored to the 
place its ancient appellation of Forum Roma- 
num. It is now a mere open space, strewed 
for the most part with ruins. Here the assem- 
blies of the people used generally to be held; 
justice was administered, and public business 
transacted. It was formed by Romulus, and 
surrounded with porticoes, shops, and buildings, 
by Tarq. Priscus. Around the forum were built 
spacious halls called Basi/ice, where courts of 
justice might sit, and other public business be 
transacted. There was only one forum under 
the republic; J. Cæsar added another; Augus- 
tus a 3d; a 4th was begun by Domitian, and 
finished by Nerva, after whom it was named. 
But the most splendid was that of Trajan, 
adorned with the spoils, which he had taken in 
war. Besides these, there were various fora or 
placeg, where commodities were sold.] _ 
Forum, I, Arri, a town of Latium on the 
Appia Via. Cic. Att. 1, 10.— Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 
3. II. Augustum, a place at Rome. Ovid, 
Fast. 5, 552. II. Alleni, a town of Italy, 
now Ferrara. Tacit. H. 3, 6. IV. Aure- 
lia, a town of Etruria, now Montalto. Cic. Cat, 
1, 9. V. Claudii, another in Etruria, now 
Oriolo. VI. Cornelii, another, now Imola, 
in the Pope’s dominions. Phn. 3, 16.— Cic, 
Fam. 12, 5. VII. Domitii, a town of Gaul, 
now Frontignan, in Languedoc. VIII. Vo- 
conii, a town of Gaul, now Gonsaron, between 
Antibes and Marseilles. Cic. Fam. 10, 17. 
IX. Lepidi, a town of ancient Gaul, south of 
the Po. X. Popilii, another at the south of 
Ravenna on the Adriatic. XI. Flaminii, a 
town of Umbria, now San Giovane. Plin. 3, 
14, XII. Gallorum, a town of Gaul Togata, 
now Castel Franco, in the Bolognese. Cic. 
Fam. 10, 30, XIII. A town of Venice called 
Forojuliensis urbs, now Friuli, 12, 26, XIV. 
Julium, a town of Gaul Narbonensis, now Fre- 
jus, in Provence, 10, 17. Strabo, 4——XV. 
Lebnorum, a town of Insubria, Polyb 
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other places bore the name of forum wherever 
there was a public market, or rather where the 
prætor held his court of justice, (forum vel 
conventus,) and thence they were called some- 
times conventus, as well as fora, into which 
provinces were generally divided, under the ad- 
ministration of aseparate governor. Cie. Verr. 
2, 20. 4, 48. 5, 11.—Vatin. 5.—Fam. 3, 6. 8, 
—Ait. 5, 21. 

Fost, [a people of Germany, lying north of 
the Cherusci, along the Visurgis or Weser. 
They shared the fate of the Cherusci, when the 
Langobardi conquered the latter people. They 
are supposed to have been a branch of the Che- 
rusci. Mannert, 3,175. 208.] 

Fossa, I. the straits of Bonifacio, between 
Corsica and Sardinia, called also Tephros. 
Piin. 3, 6.——II. Drusi or Drusiana, a canal 
8 miles in length, opened by ‘Drusus from the 
Rhine to the Issel, below the separation of the 
Waal. Suet. Claud. 1.— Tacit. Hist. 5, 23. 
II. Mariana, a canal cut by Marius from 
the Rhone to Marseilles during ‘the Cimbrian 
war, and now called Galejor. Sometimes the 
word is used in the plural, foss@, as if more than 
one canal had been formed by Marius. Päin. 
3, 4.—Strabo, 4.—Mela 2, 5. 

Fossa Puitistin, one of the mouths of the 
Po. Tacit. Hist. 3, 9. 

Francr, [tribes of Germans, who inhabited 
the districts on the Lower Rhine and Weser. 
They assumed the title of Franks, i. e. Freemen, 
from a temporary union among themselves 
against the Roman power. This confederacy 
is thought to have been formed in the reign of 
Gordian 3d; and the Chauci, Catti, with other 
tribes of inferior strength, are supposed to have 
belonged to it. They soon acted on the offen- 
sive, crossed the Rhine, and spread their deso- 
lating bands over France, Spain, and even be- 
yond this latter country iuto Mauritania, They 
were afterwards driven out of Gaul by the 
Roman arms, and from the reign of Probus, 
A.D. 277, to that of Honorius, seem to have 
contented themselves with occasional irruptions. 


They ained a permanent footing in Gaul 
di 2 last years of the reign of Honorius. ] 
Claud. 


FRĚGELLA, a famous town of the Volsci in 
Italy, on the Liris, destroyed for revolting from 
the Romans, Sil. Ital, 5,452.— Liv. 8,22. 27, 
10, §e.— Cic. Fam.13, 76. 

FRENTANI, a people of Italy, [on the Adria- 
tic coast, east of Samnium, and north-west of 
Apulia, ] who receive their name from the river 
Frento now Fortore, which rans through the 
eastern part of their country, and falls into the 
Adriatic opposite the islands of Diomede. 
[Their country, together with a small part of 
Samnium, answers to the modern Abruzzo Ci- 
tra.| Plin. 3, 11.— Liv. 9,45.— Sil. Ital.8, 520. 

Frerum, (the sea,) is sometimes applied by 
eminence to the Sicilian Sea, or the straits of 
Messina. Ces. B. C. 1, 29—Fior, 1, 26.— 
Cie, Att. 2, 1. 

Frisu, a people of Germany, [the ancient 
inhabitants of the modern Friesland ; situate on 
the coast of the Oceanus Germanicus, between 
the Amisia or Ems, andthe Rhenus or Rhine.] 
Tacit. Ann. 1, 60.— Hist. 4, 15. 72.— G. 34. 

Fronvinus, SEx, JuL., [an eminent Roman 
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and city prætor, a». 70. He was afterwards a 


supplementary consul, and distinguished him- 
self by his military talents as a commander in 
Britain. Under Nerva, he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the waters, and in this capacity 
brought the waters of the Anio to Rome by 
means of a splendid aqueduct. He wrote 2 


books on the construction of these works by the 


emperor’s express order, and a work also on mi- 
litary stratagems.] He ordered at his death 
that no monument should be raised to his me- 
mory, saying, Memoria nostri durabit, si vitam 
merumus. The best ed. of Frontinus, is Ou- 
dendorp, 8vo. L. Bat. 1779, 

Fronro, I. a preceptor of M. Antoninus, by 
whom he was greatly esteemed. II. Julius, 
a learned Roman, who was so partial to the com- 
pany of poets, that he lent them his house and 
gardens, which continually re-echoed the com- 
positions of his numerous visiters. Juv. Sat. 
1, 12. 

Frutsino, a small town of the Volsci on one 
of the branches of the Liris. Juv. 3, 223.— 


Liv. 10, 1.—Sil. Ital. 8, 399.—Cic. Att. 11, 


4, 13, 

Fuctnus, a lake of Italy in the country of 
the Marsi, at the north of the Liris, attempted 
to be drained by J. Cesar, [but discontinued 
at his death,] and afterwards by Claudius, by 
whom 30,000 men were employed for 10 years 
to perforate a mountain. {Many are led to 
suppose, from a passage in Dio Cassius, that 
the labor of Claudius was fruitless. According 
to Pliny, however, he actually succeeded in the 
undertaking, and that writer speaks of the per- 
foration of the mountain as a most stupendous 
monument of art. The object was to lead off 
the waters of the lake into the Tiber. Nero is 
said to have neglected this work of his predeces- 
sor, and Adrian to have renewed it, but to little 
effect.] The lake is now called Celano, and is 
supposed to be 47 miles in circumference, and 
not more than 12 feet deep on an average. 
Piin. 36, 15.— Tacit. Ann. 12, 56.—AÆn. 7,759. 

FuLrvïa Lex, was proposed but rejected a.u.c. 
628, by Flaccus Fulvius. It tended to make 
all the people of Italy citizens of Rome. 

Founvia, I. a bold and ambitious woman, 
who married the tribune Clodius, and afterwards 
Curio, and at last M. Antony. She took a part 
in all the intrigues of her husband’s triumvi- 
rate, and shewed herself cruel, as well as re- 
vengeful. When Cic.’s head had been cut off 
by order of Antony, Fulvia ordered it to be 
brought to her, and with all the insolence of 
barbarity, she bored the orator’s tongue with 
her golden bodkin. Antony divorced her to 
marty Cleopatra, on which she attempted to 
avenge her wrongs, by persuading Augustus 
to take up arms against her husband. When 
this scheme did not succeed, she raised a fac- 
tion against Augustus, in which she engaged 
L. Antonius, her brother-in-law, and when all 
her attempts proved fruitless, she retired into 
the east, where her husband received her with 
great coldness and indifference. This unkind- 
ness totally broke her heart, and she soon after 
died, about 40 years before the Christian era, 
Plut, in Cic. et Anton. II. A woman, who 
discovered to Cic. the designs of Catiline on his 
life. Plut. in Cie. j 

Furvius, I, a Roman aA intimate with 
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Augustus. He disclosed the emperor's secrets 
to his wife, who made it public to all the Roman 
matrons, for which he received so severe a repri- 
mand from Augustus, that he and his wife 
hanged themselves in despair, II. A friend. 
of C. Gracchus, who was killed in a sedition 
with his son. His body was thrown into the 
river, and his widow was forbidden to put on 
mourning for his death, Plut. Gracch. Til. 
Flaccus Censor, a Roman who plundered a 
marble temple of Juno, to finish the building of 
one, which he had erected to Fortune. He was 
always unhappy after this sacrilege. Liv. 25, 2. 
IV. Ser. Nobilior, a Roman consul, who 
went to Africa, after the defeat of Regulus. 
After he had acquired much glory against the 
Carthaginians, he was shipwrecked at his return 
with 200 Roman ships. His grandson Marcus 
was sent to Spain, where he greatly signalized 
himself. He was afterwards rewarded with the 
consulship. 

Funpanus, a Jake near Fundi in Italy, which 
discharges itself into the Mediterranean. Tacit. 
Hist. 3, 69. 

Funn, [now Fondi,] a town of Italy, near 
Caieta, on the Appian road, at the bottom of a 
small deep bay called Lacus Fundanus. Horat, 
Sat. 1, 5, 34,— Liv. 8, 14. 19. 38, 36.—Plin. 
3,5.—Cic. Rull. 2, 25.— Tacit. Ann. 4, 59.— 
Strabo, 5. 

FUria Lex, de Testamentis, by C. Furius the 
tribune. It forbade any person to leave as a 
legacy more than 1,000 asses, [and that he, who 
took more, should pay fourfold. By the laws 
of the 12 tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleased.] Cic. Ferr. 1, 42.— Liv. 35. 

Y trim, the 3 daughters of Nox and Achero, 
or Pluto and Proserpina, according to some: 
see Humenides. 

FUrir, a family, which migrated from Me- 
dullia in Latium, and came to settle at Rome 
under Romulus, and was admitted among the 
patricians. Camillus was of this family, and it 
was he, who first raised it to distinction. Plut. 
Camill. 

Furina, the goddess of robbers, worshipped 
at Rome. Some say that she is the same as the 
Furies. Her festivals were called Furineia, 
Cic. de N. D. 3, 8.—Varro de L. L. 5, 3. 

Furina Lacus, a lake, near which C. Grac- 
chus was slain. 

Furivs, I. a military tribune with Camillus. 
He was sent against the Tuscans by his col- 
league. II. A Roman slave, who obtained 
his freedom, and applied himself with unre- 
mitted attention to cultivate a small portion of 
land, which he had purchased. The uncom- 
mon fruits, which he had reaped from his labors, 
rendered his neighbours jealous of his prosperity. 
He was accused before a Roman tribunal of 

- witchcraft, but honorably acquitted. LID hie 
Bibaculus, a Latin poet of Cremona, who wrote 
dinals in iambic verse, and was universally 
celebrated for the wit and humor of his expres- 
sions. It is said that Virgil imitated his 
poetry, and even borrowed some of his lines. 
Horace, however, has not failed to ridicule his 
verses. Quiniil. 8, 6, %e—Horat. Sat. 2, 5,40. 

Fusta vex, I. de Comitiis, a.u.c. 527, forbade 
any business to be transacted at the public 
assemblies on certain days, though among the 

Jesti — 1I. [ Another, a.u.c, 690, which or- 
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dained that, in the Comitia Tributa, the different 
kinds of people in each tribe should vote sepa- 
rately, that thus the sentiments of each rank 
might be known.] III. Caninia, another by 
Camillus and C; Caninius Galbus, a.u.c. 751, 
to check the manumission of slaves ; [limiting 
the manumission of slaves to a certain number, 
proportioned to the whole amount of slaves, 
which one possessed: from 2 to 10, the half ; 
from 10 to 30, the 3d ;*from 30 to 100, the 4th 
part; but not above 100, whatever was the 

number. | 

Fusus, I. a Roman orator. Cic.de Orat. 2, 
22. JI. A Roman, killed in Gaul, while he 
presided there over one of the provinces. Ces. 
B. G WSs III. A Roman actor, whom 
Horace ridicules, Sat. 3, 2, 60. He intoxicated 
himself; and when on the stage, fell asleep, 
whilst he personated Ilione, where he ought to 
have been roused and moved by the cries of a 
ghost, but in vain, 


G. 


[Ganm, I. a city of Persia, in the province of 
Persis, located by Ptol. south-east of Pasargada, 
onthe confines of Carmania. Mannert makes 
it to coincide with the modern Darabgherd. 
II. A city of Sogdiana, south-west of 
Cyreschata. D’Anv. supposes it to be the mo- 
dern Kauos; Mannert, on the contrary, is in 
favor of the modern Rubas, on the river Kresse/, 
north of Samarcand. Gabz was one of the first 
places, to which the exploits of Alexander gave 
celebrity in this country. It is the same with 
the Gabaze of Curtius. | 5 

Gasatss, a people of Aquitain. Pl. 4,19. 

Gase.ius, now La Secchia, a river falling in 
a northern direction into the Po, opposite the 
Mincius. Pin. 3, 16. 

GXsiEnus, a friend of Augustus, beheaded 
by order of Sext. Pompey. It is maintained 
that he spoke after death. 

Gini, a city of the Volsci, now extinct, 
taken by the artifices of Sextus, the son of 
Tarquin, who gained the confidence of the inha- 
bitants by deserting to them, and pretending 
that his father had ill treated him. 1] ulus 
and Remus were educated there, as it was the 
custom at that time to send thither the young 
nobility, and Juno was the chief deity of the 
place. The inhabitants had a peculiar mode of 
tucking up their dress, whence Gabinus cinctus. 
[In this mode of wearing the zoga, the lappet 
of it was thrown back over the left shoulder, 
and brought round under the right arm to the 
breast ; so that it girded the individual, and 
made the žoga shorter and closer. According 
to Servius, the inhabitants of Gabii, while en- 
gaged in sacrificing, were suddenly attacked 
by the enemy, on which, not having time to 
array themselves in arms, they tucked up their 
togas in this manner, and advanced to meet the 
foe. Virgil represents the Roman consul thus 
arrayed, when he opens the gates of the temple 
of Janus, and in this garb the Decii devoted 
themselves to death.] Æn. 6, 773.—7, 612. 
682.— Liv. 5, 46.—6, 29.—8, 9.—10, 7.— Ovid, 
Fast. 2, 709.— Plut. Romul. 

Gizina, the name of Juno, worshipped at 
Gabii. din. 7, 682. 

Giwinta Lex, de Comitiis, by A. Gabinius, 
the tribune, 4,u.c, 614. It required that in the 
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public assemblies for electing magistrates, the | 


` votes should be -given by tablets, and not viva 
voce.——II. Another for convening daily the 
senate from the calends of February to those of 
March.—lII. Another, de Comitiis, which 
made it a capital punishment to convene any 
clandestine assembly, agreeably to the old law 
of the twelve Tables. {This law is mentioned 
by Porcius Latro in his declamation against 
Catiline. This author, however, is thought to 
be supposititious.] —-IV. Another, de Militia, 
by A. Gabinius the tribune, a.u.c. 685. It 
granted to Pompey the power of carrying on the 
war against the pirates, during 3 years, and of 
obliging all kings, governors, and states, to 
supply him with all the necessaries, which he 
wauted, over all the Mediterranean sea, and in 
the maritime provinces, as far as 400 stadia 
from the sea. V. Another, de Usura, by 
Aul. Gabinius the tribune, a.v.c. 685. It 
ordained that no action should be granted for 
the recovery of any money borrowed on small 
interest, to be lent on larger. This was an 
usual practice at Rome, which obtained the 
name of versuram facere. VI. Another 
against fornication. 

GXxinitus,I.a Romanhistorian, II. Aulius, 
a Roman consul, who made war in J udæa, and 
re-established tranquillity there. He suffered 
himself to be bribed, and replaced Ptol. Auletes 
on the throne of Egypt. He was accused, at 
his return, of receiving bribes. Cicero, at the 
request of Pompey, ably defended him. He was 
banished, and died about 40 years before 
Christ, at Salona. III. A lieutenant of 
Antony. IV. A consul, who behaved with 
uncommon rudeness to Cic. 

Gapers, (iwm,) Ganis, (is,) and Gaptra, [a 
flourishing commercial city of Spain, at the 
mouth of one of the arms of the Betis, now 
Cadiz. It was founded by a Pheenician colony 
about 1500 B.c. according to some; others, 
however, make its foundation coeval with that 
of Utica, and this last to have been 287 years 
before Carthage. Its name in Phoenician was 
Gaddir, and signified a hedge, or limit, as it 
was thought that here were the western limits 


of the world. It was situate on a small island 
of same name, which was separated from 
the main land by a strait only 1 stadium wide. 


This island is said to have abounded at an early 
period with wild olive-trees, and to have been 
hence named Cotinusa, (Kerwiex,) not by the 
early inhabitants of the land, however, as some 
of the ancient writers thought, but by the 
Greeks ; for the appellation is a Gr. one. Near 
it lay the small island Erythia, called by the 
inhabitants Juno’s island: (see Erythia.) Gades 
came into the power of the Carthaginians in the 
Ist Punic war, and in the 2d surrendered itself 
voluntarily to the Romans. From Jul. Cæsar 
it received the name and privileges of a Roman 
colony ; and in a later age it was styled Augusta 
Julia Gaditana. The Gr. name for Gades was 
Laden: see Yartessus.| Hercules, surnamed 
Gaditanus, had there a celebrated temple, in 
which all his labors were engraven with excel- 
lent workmanship. The inhabitants-were called 
‘Gaditani, and their women were known for their 
agility of body and their incontinency. Horat. 
Od, 2, 2, 11,—Stat. Silv. 3, 1, 183,—Lav. 21, 
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21.—24, 49.96, 43. — Prin, 4, 23.— Strabo, 3. 
— Cic. pro Gab,— Justin, 44, 4, fi 

[Ganrranus sinus, now the Bay of Cadiz.] 

(Gaprranum FRETUM, now the Straits of 
Gibraltar: see Abyla and Calpe. ] 

Garuria, [a country of Africa, south of 
Numidia, and now answering in some degree 
to Biledulgerid, “the region of locusts.” Its 
situation and limits are not properly ascertained, 
and indeed do not seem to have been always the 
same. ] Sallust, Jug.— Sil. Ital.3, 287. — Plin.5,4. 

GaLanruis, a servant maid of Alcmena, 
whose sagacity eased the labors of her mistress. 
When Juno resolved to retard the birth of Her- 
cules, and hasten the labors of the wife of 
Sthenelus, she solicited the aid of Lucina, who 
immediately repaired to the house of Alcmena, 
and, in the form of an old woman, sat near the 
door with her legs crossed, and her fingers 
joined. In this posture she uttered some ma- 
gical words, which served to prolong the labors 
of Alcmena, and render her state the more 
miserable. Alcmena had already passed some 
days in the most excruciating torments, when 
Galanthis began to suspect the jealousy of Juno; 
and concluded that the old woman, who con- 
tinued at the door always in the same un- 
changed posture, was the instrument of the 
anger of the goddess. With such suspicions 
Galanthis ran out of the house, and with a 
countenance expressive of joy, she informed the 
old woman that her mistress had just brought 
forth. Lucina, at the words, rose from her 
posture, and that instant Alcmena was. safely 
delivered. The uncommon laugh, which Ga- 
lanthis raised on this, made Lucina suspect that 
she had been deceived. She seized Galanthis 
by the hair, and threw her on the ground; and 
while she attempted to resist, she was changed 
into a weazel, and condemned to bring forth 
her young, in the most agonizing pains, by the 
mouth, by which she had uttered falsehood. 
This transformation alludes to a vulgar notion 
among the ancients, who believed this of the 
weazel, because she carries her young in her 
mouth, and continually shifts from place to 
place. The Beeotians paid great veneration 
to the weazel, which, as they supposed, facilitated 
the labors of Alcmena. Athan, H. A. 2.— 
Ovid, Met. 9, 6. 

Gaxara, J. a town of Syria. II. An island 
near Sicily. III. Town of Sicily. 
IV. Mountain of Phocis. 

GăLăræ, the inhabitants of Galatia: see 
Galatia. 

Givirma and Gauaruma, I. a sea-nymph, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. She was pas- 
sionately loved by the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
whom she treated with coldness and disdain ; 
while Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, enjoyed her 
unbounded affection. The happiness of these 
2 lovers was disturbed by the jealousy of the 
Cyclops, who crushed his rival to pieces with a 
piece of broken rock, while he sat in the bosom 
of Galatea. Galatea was inconsolable for the 
loss of Acis, and as she could not restore him 
to life, she changed him into a fountain. Ovid, 
Met. 13, 789.— En. 9, 103. Ii. The daugh- 
ter of a Celtic king, from whom the Gauls wére 
called Galate. Amm. Marcell. 15, III. A 
country girl, &e, Firg, Ecl. ae 
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GXxXrva, or Garnocrmey¥a, [I.a country of 
Asia Minor, lying south of Paphlagonia, west 
of Pontus, and north-east of Phrygia. It de- 
rived its name of Galatia from the Gauls or 
Celtze, who, having invaded Asia Minor in se- 
veral bodies, conquered and settled in this 
country. This seems to ‘have occurred subse- 
quent to the invasion of Greece by the same 
people: (see Delphi.) These Gauls or Celta 
are said to have been composed of those Celtic 
tribes, which dwelt originally between the Da- 
nube and Alps. The Greeks gave the new set- 
tlements of this people in Asia a double name ; 
Galatia, from the nation itself, and Gallo- 
Grecia, from the Greek colonies, which became 
subsequently intermingled with them. It is 
yery singular that the Celtic language was 
spoken here even in the days of St. Jerome, 
more than 600 years after their emigration. | 
Strabo, 12.—Justin, 37, 4.— Liv. 38, 12. 40.— 
Lucan, 7, 540.—Cic. Alt, 6, 5.—Pan. 5, 32. 
II. The name of ancient Gaul among the 
Greeks. 

GaraxYa, a festival, in which they boiled a 
mixture of barley, pulse, and milk, called yz- 
aakia by the Greeks. 

Garsa, I. a surname of the first of the Sulpi- 
tii, from the smallness of his stature. The 
word signifies ‘a small worm,’ or, according 
to some, it implies, in the language of Gaul, 
“ fatness,” for which the founder of the Sulpi- 
tian family was remarkable. II. A king 
among the Gauls, who made war against J. 
Cesar. Ces. B. G. 2, 4. III. A brother of 
the emperor Galba, who killed himself, &c. 
IV. A mean buffoon, in the age of Ti- 
berius. Juv. 5, 4. V. Servius, a lawyer at 
Rome, who defended the cause of adulterers 
with great warmth, as being one of the fraternity. 
Horace ridicules him, Sat. 1, 2, 46.——VI. 
Serv. Sulpicius, a Roman who rose gradually to 
the greatest offices of the state, and exercised 
his power in the provinces with equity, and un- 
remitted diligence. He dedicated the greatest 
part of his time to solitary pursuits, chiefly to 
avoid the suspicions of Nero. His disapproba- 
tion of the emperor’s oppressive command in 
the provinces, was the cause of new disturb- 
ances. Nero ordered him to be put to death, 
but he escaped from the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and was publicly saluted emperor. 
When he was seated on the throne, he suffered 
himself to be governed by favorites, who ex- 
posed the goods of the citizens to sale, to gratify 
their avarice. Exemptions were sold at a high 
price, and the crime of murder was blotted out, 
and impunity purchased with a large sum of 
money. Such irregularities in the emperor's 
ministers greatly displeased the people; and 
when Galba refused to pay the soldiers the mo- 


ney, which he had promised them, when he was | 


raised to the throne, they assassinated him in 
the 73d year of his age, and in the 8th month 


of his reign, and proclaimed Otho emperor in | 


his room, Jan. 16, a.n. 69. The virtues, which 
had shone so bright in Galba, when a private 
man, totally disappeared when he ascended the 
throne ; and he, who shewed himself the most 
impartial judge, forgot the duties of an empe- 
ror, and father of his people. Suet. & Plut. in 
Vita —Tacit. 
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father to theemperor of the same name, Suet. 
Galb. 4.——-VII1. Sergius, a celebrated orator 
before the age of Cic. He shewed his sons to. 
the Roman people, and implored their protec- 
tion, by which means he saved himself from 
the punishment, which either his guilt, or the 
persuasive eloquence of his adversaries, M. 


Cato and L. Scribonius, urged as due to him, 


Cic. de Or. 1, 53. ad Her. 4, 5. af 
GaLEnus Craupřus, a celebrated physician: 
in the age of M. Antoninus and his successors, 
born at Pergamus. [He has himself informed 
us that his father, whose name was Nico, was 
an honorable and wealthy man, and possessed 
of considerable knowledge in belles lettres, phi- 
losophy, astronomy, geometry, and architec: 
ture.] He applied himself with unremitted la- 
bor to the study of philosophy, mathematics, 
and chiefly physic. He visited the most learned 
seminaries of Greece and Egypt; and at last 
came to Rome. [The physicians of Rome ad- 
hered to the principles of the Methodie sect, 
and hence they stigmatised him as 
and even as a dealer in magic. He wanted 
temper and experience necessary to contend 
against a numerous and popular party, and, 
after a residence of 5 years, returned to Perga- 
mus. He was soon after, however, summoned 
to attend the emperors M. Aurelius and Lue. 
Verus, who were then at Aquileia, The ap- 
pearance of the plague at this place compelled 
them to return to Rome, whither Galen followed. 
Here a successful treatment of Commodus and 
Sextus, sons of Aurelius, who had been seized 
with fever, established his reputation on a basis, 
which was not to be shaken by the power of 
his enemies. Itis not known how long he re- 
sided at Rome this 2d time, or whether he ever 
returned to Asia. He is said to have died at 
the age of 70.] He wrote no less than 300 


volumes, the greatest part of which were burnt _ 


in the temple of Peace at Rome, where they had 
been deposited. Galen confessed himself 


greatly indebted to the writings of Hippocrates ` 


for his medical knowledge, and bestowed great 
encomiums on him, To the diligence, appli- 


cation, and experiments of those 2 celebrated — 


physicians, the moderns are indebted for many 
usefyl discoveries; yet, often their opinions are 
ill-grounded, conclusions hasty, and reasoning 
false. What remains of the writings of Galen 
has been published without a Latin translation, 
in 5 vols. fol. Basil, 1538. Galen was likewise 
edited, together with Hippoc., by Charterius, 
13 vols. fol., Paris, 1679, but very incorrectly. 
[The learned Coray published a Fr. version of 
the medical. works, in 4 vols. 8vo., at Toulouse, 
in the year 1801; and in the same year, from 
the Paris press, a version of the treatise on 
« Airs, Waters, and Places,” with a valuable 
critical, historical, and medical Commentary, in 
2 vols. 8vo.] 

GiErRwws, a native of Dacia, made emperor 
of Rome by Diocletian: see Maximianus. 

GXLEsUs, I.now Gadeso, a river of Calabria, 
flowing into the bay of Tarentum. The poets 
have celebrated it for the shady groves in its 
neighbourhood, and the fine sheep, which feed 
on its fertile banks, whose fleeces were said to 
be rendered soft, when they bathed in the 
stream, Martial, 2, 43, 4, 28,—Virg. G. 4, 


a theorist, | 
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126.— Horat. Od. 2, 6, 10. II. À rich person 
of Latium, killed as he attempted to make a 
reconciliation between the Trojans and Rutu- 
lians, when Ascanius had killed the favorite 
stag of Tyrrheus, which was the prelude of all 
the enmities between the hostile nations. Zn, 
(ods 40 ieee 

_ Garinza, [a celebrated country of Pales- 
tine, forming the northern division. J osephus 
divides it into Upper and Lower, and states that 
the limits of Galilee were, on the south, Samaris 
and Scythopolis to the flood of Jordan. It con- 
tained 4 tribes, Issachar, Zebulon, N aphthali, 
and Asher; a part also of Dan, and part of 
Perea, or the country beyond Jordan. Upper 
Galilee was mountainous, and was called Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles, from the heathen nations 
established there, and who were enabled, by 
the mountainous nature of the country, to main- 
tain themselves against all invaders. Lower 
Galilee, which contained the tribes of Zebulon 
and Asher, was adjacent to the Sea of Tiberias, 
or Lake of Gennesareth. Galilee, according to 
Josephus, was very populous, contained 204 
cities and towns, and paid 200 talents in tribute. 
As Nazareth was situate in Galilee, our Saviour 
was termed a Galilean. The Galileans seem 
to have had a dialect different from that of the 
Jews in general; for Peter was hence denomi- 
nated a Galilean. ] 

Gauinrurapia, a festival at Thebes, in honor 
of Galinthias, a daughter of Prætus. It was 
celebrated before the festival of Hercules, by 
whose orders it was first instituted. 

Garıı, I. a nation of Europe, naturally fierce 
and inclined to war. [The word Gali is sup- 
posed to be the native term Gael Latinised. 
The Celta were the most extensive and indige- 
nous of the Gallic tribes, and their name(Kéarai,) 
is that, under which the whole nation was com- 
monly known to the Greeks. Dr. Murray main- 
tains that the names of Gael and Cete are 
clearly derived from Celyddon and Gwidded in 
Welsh. This may perhaps have been the case. 
What he adds, however, seems very question- 
able, namely, that the Romans pronounced 
Gwiddeli, Galli. The same author derives the 
name of the Belge from Bolg, “ fierce,” “ war- 
like.” |" They were very superstitious; and in 
their sacrifices they often immolated human 
victims. In some places they had large statues 
made with twigs, which they filled with men, 
and reduced to ashes. They believed themselves 
descended from Pluto; and from that circum- 
stance they always reckoned their time, not by 
the days, as other nations, but by the nights. 
Their obsequies were splendid; and not only 
the most precious things, but even slaves and 
oxen, were burnt on the funeral pile. Children, 
among them, never appeared in the presence of 
their fathers, before they were able to bear arms 
in the defence of their country. Czs. B. G.— 
Strabo.— Tacit, (See Gallia.) [II. A name 
given in Phrygia to the eunuch-priests of the 
goddess Cybele. Some derive the name from 
the river Gallus, because these priests drank of 
its waters, which inspired them with a kind of 
religious fury to such a degree, that they muti- 
lated themselves, Others maintain that the 
first priest of Cybele having been named Gallus, 
this name hecame appropriated. to all his suc- 
cessors, Ovid and Herodian favor the former 
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derivation.] They mutilated themselves before 
they were admitted to the priesthood, in imita- 
tion of Atys, the favorite of Cybele: (see Atys.) 
The chief among them was called Archigallus. 
(See Corybantes, Dactyli, &¢.)—Diod. S. 4.— 
Ovid, Fast. 4, 36.—Lucan, 1, 466.— Lucian, de 
Dea Syr. 


Garira, [an extensive and populous country 


of Europe, bounded on the west by the Atlantic, 


on the north by the Insula Batavorum and part 


| of the Rhenus or Rhine, on the east by the 


Rhenus and Alps, and on the south by the Py- 


renees. The greatest breadth was 600 English 


miles, but much diminished towards each exa 


tremity, and its length was from 480 to 620 
‘miles. 


It was therefore more extensive than 
modern France before the Revolution, though 
inferior to the kingdom at the present day, 
which is 650 miles long from E. to W.and 560 
broad from N. to S. Gaul was originally di- 


vided among the three great nations, the Belge, 
Celt, and Aquitani. The Romans called the 


inhabitants of this country by one general name, 
Galt, while the Greeks styled them Celte. 
The origin of these 2 appellations is stated in 
the preceding article. The Greeks called the 
country itself Galatia, Celtice, (Kearizn,) and 
Celto-Galatia; the last for distinction’s sake 
from Galatia in Asia Minor. Of the 3 great 
nations of Gaul, the Celtæ were the most ex- 
tensive and indigenous, and the Belgæ the 
bravest. The Celta extended from the Se- 
quana, or Seine, in the north, to the Garumna, 
or Garonne, in the south. Above the Celta 
lay the Belgw, between the Seine and Lower 
Rhine. They were intermixed with Germanic 
tribes. The Aquitani lay between the Garonne 
and Pyrenees, and were intermingled with Spa- 
nish tribes. These 3 great divisions, however, 
were subsequently altered by Augustus, B. c. 27, 
who extended Aquitania into Celtica, as far as 
the Liger, or Loire; the remainder of Celtica 
above the Liger was called Gallia Lugdunensis, 
from the colony of Lugdunum, Lyons; andthe 
remainder of Celtica towards the Rhine was 
added to the Belg under the title of Belgica: 
lastly, the south of Gaul, which, from having 
been the first provinces possessed by the Ro- 
mans, had been styled Gallia Provincia, was 
distinguished by the name of Narbonensis from 
the city of Narbo, or Narbonne, This province 
was anciently called also Gallia Braccata, from 
the bracce, “ breeches,” worn by the inhabitants; 
while Gallia Celtica was styled Comata from 
the long hair worn by the natives. These 4 
great provinces, in later ages, were called the 
4 Gauls, and subdivided into 17 others.] 
Besides these grand divisions, there is often 
mention made of Gallia Cisalpina, or Citerior ; 
Transalpina or Ulterior, which refers to that 
part of Italy, which was conquered by some of 
the Gauls, who crossed the Alps. By Gallia 
Cisalpina, the Romans understood that part of 
Gaul, which lies in Italy; and by Transalpina, 
that which lies beyond the Alps, in regard only 
to the inhabitants of Rome. Gallia Cispadana, 
and Transpadana, is applied to a part of Italy, 
conquered by some of the Gauls, and then ‘it 
means the country on this side of the Po, or 
beyond the Po, with respect to Rome. By 
Gallia Togata, the Romans understood Cisal- 
pine Gaul, where the age gowns, toga, 
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were usually worn, as the inhabitants had been 
admitted to the rank of citizenship at Rome. 

Gallia Narbonensis was called Braccata, on 
account of the peculiar covering of the inhabi- 
tants for their thighs, The epithet of Comata 
is applied to Gallia Celtica, because the people 
suffered their hair to grow to an uncommon 
length. The inhabitants were great warriors ; 
and their valor overcame the Roman armies, 
took the cities of Rome, and invaded Greece in 
different ages. They spread themselves over 
the greatest part of the world. They were very 
superstitious in their religious ceremonies, and 
revered the sacerdotal order, as if they had been 
gods: (see Druide.) They long maintained a 
bloody war against the Romans; and Cæsar 
resided 10 years in their country, before he 
could totally subdue them. Ces. B. G.—Paus. 
7, 6.—Strabo, 5, &c. 

. GALLIENUS, Puss. Lucius, a son of the 
emperor Valerian. He reigned conjointly with 
his father for 7 years, and ascended the throne 
as sole emperor, a.D. 260. In his youth, he 
shewed his activity and military character in an 
expedition against the Germans and Sarmate ; 
but when he came to the purple, he delivered 
himself up to pleasure and indolence. His time 
was spent in the greatest debauchery; he in- 
dulged himself in the grossest and most lasci- 
vious manner ; and his palace displayed a scene, 
at once, of effeminacy and shame, voluptuous- 
ness and immorality. He often appeared with 
his hair powdered with golden dust, and enjoyed 
tranquillity at home, while his provinces abroad 
were torn by civil quarrels and seditions. He 
heard, with equal indifference, the loss of a rich 
province, and execution of a malefactor; and 
when he was apprized that Egypt had revolted, 
he only observed that he could live without the 
produce of Egypt. He was of a disposition na- 

_turally inclined to raillery, and the ridicule of 
others. When his wife had been deceived by a 
jeweller, Gallienus ordered the malefactor to be 
placed in the circus, in expectation of being ex- 
posed to the ferocity of a lion. While the 
wretch trembled at the expectation of instant 
death, the executioner by order of the em- 
peror let loose a capon on him. An un- 
common laugh was raised on this, and the 
emperor observed that he, who had deceived 
others, should expect to be deceived himself. 

In the midst of these ridiculous diversions, Gal- 
lienus was alarmed by the revolt of 2 of his offi- 
cers, who had assumed the imperial purple. 
This intelligence roused him from his lethargy ; 
he marched against his antagonists, and put all 
the rebels to the sword, without shewing the 
least favor either to rank, sex, or age. These 
cruelties irritated the people and army; empe- 
nors were elected, and no less than 30 tyrants 
aspired to the imperial purple. Gallienus re- 
solved boldly to oppose his adversaries; but in 
the midst of his preparations, he was assassinated 
at Milan by some of his officers, in- the 50th 
year of his age, A.D. 268. 

GALLINARIA Sunva, a wood near Cume in 
Italy, famous as being the retreat of robbers. 
Juv. 3, 307. 

, GALLIPÕLIS, I. a fortified town of the Salen- 
tines, on the Ionian sea, [now Gallipoli. ] 
II. [A city on the Thracian Chersonese on the 
Hellespont, at the opening of the Propontis, or 
Sea of Marmora. | 
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Garròaræcta, a country of Asia Minor, neat 
Bithynia and Cappadocia. It was inhabited 
by a colony of Gauls, who assumed the name 
of Gallogreci, because a number of Greeks had 
accompanied them in their emigration.— 
Strabo, 2. 

Gartontus, I. C. a Roman knight appointed 
over Gades, &c. II. P. a luxurious Roman, 
who, as was observed, never dined well, be- 
cause he was never hungry. Cic.de Fin. 2,8. 28. 

Garrus: I. see Alectryo. II. A general 
of Otho, &c. Plut. III. A lieutenant of 
Sylla. IV. An officer of M. Antony, &c. 
V. Caius, a friend of the great Africanus, 
famous for his knowledge of astronomy, and 
his exact calculations of eclipses, [Livy states 
that, when a tribune in the army of P. Æmilius 
in Macedo, he foretold an eclipse of the moon, 
first to the consul, and then with his leave to the 
Roman army. The eclipse took place on the 
evening before the great battle of Pydna, and 
the Romans, being prepared for it, were under 
no alarm, while their opponents were terrified, 
and deemed it an omen of the fall of their king 
Perses.) Cic. de Sen. VI. Ælus, the 3d 
governor of Egypt in the age of Augustus.—— 
VII. Cornelius, a Roman knight who rendered 
himself famous by his poetical and military 
talents. He was passionately fond of the slave 
Lycoris or Cytheris, and celebrated her beauty 
in his poetry. She proved ungrateful, and for- 
sook him to follow M. Antony, which gave oc- 
casion to Virgil to write his 10th Eclogue. Gal- 
lus, as well as the other poets of his age, was in 
the favor of Augustus, by whom he was appointed 
over Egypt. He became forgetful of the favors 
which he received; he pillaged the province, 
and even conspired against his benefactor, ac- 
cording to some accounts, for which he was ba- 
nished by the emperor. This disgrace operated 
so powerfully on him, that he killed himself in 
despair, a.D. 26. Some few fragments of his 
poetry remain, and it seems that he particularly 
excelled in elegiac composition. Itis said that 
Virgil wrote an elogy on his poetical friend, 
and inserted it at the end of his Georgics: but 
that he totally suppressed it for fear of offend- 
ing his imperial patron, of whose favors Gallus 
had shewn himself so undeserving, and instead 
of that he substituted the beautiful episode about 
Aristæus and Eurydice. This elogy, according 
to some, was suppressed at the particular desire 
of Augustus. Quintil. 10, 1.—Firg. Ecl. 6, 
10.—Ovid, Am. 3, 15, 29. VIII. Vibius Gal- 
lus, a celebrated orator of Gaul in the age of 
Augustus, of whose Orations Seneca has pre- 
served some fragments. IX. A Roman, 
who assassinated Decius, the emperor, and 
raised himself to the throne. He shewed him- 
self indolent and cruel, and beheld with the 
greatest indifference the revolt of his pro- 
vinces, and the invasion of his empire by the 
barbarians. He was at last assassinated by 
his soldiers, A.D. 253, X. Flavius Claudius 
Constantinus, a brother of the emperor Julian, 
raised to the imperial throne under the title of 
Cesar, by Constantius, his relation. He con- 
spired against his benefactor, and was publicly 
condemned to be beheaded, a.n. 354. —— XI. A 
small river of Phrygia, whose waters were said 
to be very efficacious, if drunk in moderation, 


in curing madness. Piin. 32, 2—Ovid, Fast, 
4, 361. 
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Gamera, I. a surname of Juno, as Gamelius 
was of Jupiter, on account of their presidin 
over marriages, [yapiass from yéuos, nuptic. 
II. A festival privately observed at 3 dif- 
ferent times. The Ist was the celebration of a 
marriage, the 2d was in commemoration of a 
birth-day, and the 3d was an anniversary of the 
death of a person. 

GaNGARrIp&, a people near the mouths of 
the Ganges. [Ptol. assigns them a capital, 
called Ganga Regia, on the western side of the 
Ganges, which D’Any. places in lat. 24° 50/, 
and whose site he makes to coincide with 
that of Raji-mohol. The Gangaride were allies 
of the Prasii, who lay nearer the Indus towards 
the north-west. The united forces of these 2 
nations awaited the army of Alexander on the 
other side of the Hyphasis; but report made 
them so formidable for numbers and valor, that 
the wearied and alarmed Macedonians refused to 
cross the stream in spite of all the efforts and re- 
monstrances of their king.] Justin, 12, 8— 
Curt. 9, 2.— En. 3, 27. —Flace. 6, 27. 

Ganaus, a famous river of India; in the lan- 
guage of Hindostan, called Padda, also Burra 
Gonga, or “the Great River,” Gonga, or “ the 
river,” by way cf eminence; and hence the Eu- 
ropean name of the river is derived. The San- 
scrit name of the Ganges, (Padda,) signifies 
“ foot,” because the Brahmins, in their fabu- 
lous legends, make the river to flow from the 
foot of Beschan, who is the same with Vischnou, 
or the preserving deity. This great stream, to- 
gether with the Burrampooter, whose twin-sister 
it has not unaptly been denominated, has its 
source in the vast mountains of Thibet. It seeks 
the plains of Hindostan by the west, and pur- 
sues the early part of its course through rugged 
valleys and defiles. After wandering about 800 
miles through these mountainous regions, it 
issues forth a deity to the superstitious yet glad- 
dened Hindoo. This river was unknown to 
Herod., as he does not mention it, though it 
became famous in a century afterwards. Its 
source was for a long period involved in obscurity. 
A survey, however, has been recently made by 
the British-Indian government, and it has been 
found to issue in a small stream, under the 
name of Bhagirathi, from under a mass of per- 
petual snow, accumulated on the southern side 
of the Himmaleh mountains, between 31° and 
32° N. lat. and 78° and 79° E.long. It is 
computed to be 15,00 miles in length, and at 
500 miles from its mouth is, during the rainy 
season, 4 miles broad, and 60 feet deep. Its 
principal tributaries are the Jumna, Gogru, and 
Burrampooter. The whole number of streams 
which flow into it, are 11. About 200 miles 
from the sea, the Delta of the Ganges com- 
mences by the dividing of the river. Two 
branches, the Cossimbazzar and Iellinghy, are 
given off to the west. These unite to form the 
Hoogley, or Bhagirathy, on which the port of 
Calcutta is situated. It isthe only branch com- 
monly navigated by ships, and in some years it 
is not navigable for 2 or 3 months. The only 
secondary branch, which is at all navigable for 
boats, is the Chandah river. That part of the 
Delta, which borders on the sea, is composed of 
a labyrinth of creeks and rivers, called the Sun- 
derbunds, with numerous islands, covered with 
the profuse and rank vegetation called jungle, 
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affording haunts to numerous tigers. These 
branches occupy an extent of 200 miles along 
shore. The Ganges rises 15 feet by the end of 
June, owing to the heavy rains. The remain- 
der of its rise, which is in all 32 feet, is occa- 
sioned by the rains, which fall in Bengal. By 
the end of July, all the lower parts of the coun- 
try, adjoining the Ganges, as well as the Brak- 
mapootra, are overflowed for a width of 100 
miles, nothing appearing but villages, trees, and 
the sites of some villages, which have been de- 
serted. The line of the Ganges, which lies be- 
tween Gangotree, or the source of the leading 
stream, and Sagor island, below Calcutta, is 
held particularly sacred. The main body, which 
goes east to join the Brahmapootra, is not rè- 
garded with equal veneration. Wherever the 
river happens to run from south to north, con- 
trary to its usual direction, it is considered pè- 
culiarly holy. The places most. superstitiously 
revered are the junctions of rivers, called Pray- 
ags, the principal of which is that of the Jumna 
with the Ganges at 4l/ohabad. In the British 
courts of justice, the water of the Ganges is 
used for swearing Hindoos, as the Koran is for 
Mahometans, and the Gospel for Christians. ] 
Lucan, 3, 230.— Strabo, 5.— Plin. 6, 87.—Curt. 
8, 0.— Mela, 3,7 —AÆn. 9, 31. 

[GancerYcus sinus, now the Bay of Benga’, 
into which the Ganges falls. ] 

GANYMEDE, a goddess, better known by the 
name of Hebe. Paus.2, 13. 

GANn¥mEDEs, a beautiful youth of Phrygia, 
son of Tros, and brother to Ilus and Assaracus. 
According to Lucian, he was son of Dardanus. 
He was taken up to heaven by Jupiter as he 
was hunting, or rather tending his father’s 
flocks on Mt. Ida, and he became the cup- 
bearer of the gods in the place of Hebe. Some 
say that he was carried away by an eagle, to 
satisfy the unnatural and shameful desires of 
Jupiter. He is generally represented sitting on 
the back of an eagle flying in the air. [The 
story of Ganymede, as here represented, is a 
mere fable. The true narrative is as follows. 
Tros, king of Troy, having made several con- 
quests over the neighbouring nations, sent his 
son Ganymede, accompanied by some of his 
friends, into Lydia, to offer sacrifices in a 
temple consecrated to Jupiter. Tantalus, not 
knowing the king of Troy’s intention, took these 
persons for spies, and having seized the young 
Ganymede, imprisoned him. He is said to 
have died in prison of grief at the insult offered 
him, Another account makes Tantalus to have 
kept him at his court to officiate as cup-bearer, 
and as Tantalus was reputed the son of Jupi- 
ter, he may have taken the surname of Jupiter 
himself. The eagle may denote the untimely 
death of the young prince, and the swiftness, 
with which the short course of his life had 
passed away. Herodian, however, says that 
Ganymede was slain by his brother in some 
remote place, who afterwards decreed divine 
honors to him, giving out that Jupiter had car- 
ried him away. Bamier’s Myth.3,213.] Paus. 
5, 24.— U. 20.— Zin. 5, 252.—Ovid, Met. 10, 
155.— Horat. Od. 4,4. [“ The fable of Gany- 
mede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, seems to have 
arisen from some symbolical composition, at 
first misunderstood, and afterwards misrepre- 
sented in poetical fiction; for - lines in the 
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Jiad, alluding to it, are spurious ; and according 

to Pindar, (Schol. Arat. Ph, 282.) the most 
orthodox perhaps of all the poets, Ganymede 
was not the son of Laomedo, but a mighty 
genius or deity, who regulated or caused the 
overflowings of the Nile by the motion of his 
feet. His being, therefore, the cup-bearer of 
Jupiter means no more than that he was the 
distributor of the waters between heaven and 
earth, and consequently a distinct personification 
_of that attribute of the supreme God, which is 
otherwise signified by the epithet Pluvius. 
Hence he is only another modification of the 
same personification, as Attis, Adonis, and 
Bacchus, who are all occasionally represented 
as holding the cup or patera; which is also 
given, with the cornucopia, to their subordi- 
_nate emanations, the local genii, of which many 
small figures in brass are extant.” R. P. 
Knight, Ing. into the Symb, Lang. of Anc: Art 
and Myth. s. 121. p. 94.) 

Girimanres, sing. Garamas, [a people of 
Africa, south of Fazania, deriving their name 
from the city of Garama, now Garmes. They 
were slightly known to the Romans under 
Augustus, in whose time some claim was made 
to a triumph over them, on which account they 
are mentioned by Virg.| 427.4, 198.—6, 795. 
—Lucan, 4, 334.— Strabo, 2—Plin, 5, 8—Sil. 
Ital. 1, 142. 11, 181. 

GaraAnus, now St. Angelo, a lofty mountain 
of Apulia, which advances in the form of a 
promontory into the Adriatic sea. [The pro- 
montory was called Garganum promontorium. 
Gargantss was celebrated by the poets for its 
groves of oak.] in. 11, 257,—Lucan, 5, 880. 

Garekpuia, a valley near Platæa, with a 
fountain of the same name, where Acteo was 
torn to pieces by his dogs. Ovid, Met. 3, 156. 

Gareirus, pl. a, orum, [a town of Troas, 
south-west of Antandros, on the shores of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium. It was situate on the 
mountain of the same name, which appears to 
have been the highest of the chain of Mt. Ida. 
In Ptol., the name is erroneously given as Jar- 
ganon. By a similar error, we have it written 
Gadara in Hierocles. The country adjacent 
to Gargara was extremely productive.) Virg. 
o 1, 103.—Macrob. 5, 20.—Strabo, 13,— Pin. 

3 30, 

GarGertus, a village of Attica, the birth- 
place of Epicurus. Cie. Fam. 15, 16. 

Garumna, [now Garonne, a river of Gaul, 
which rises in the valley of Arran, to the south 
of Bertrand atnong the Pyrenees, and falls into 
the Oceanns Cantabricus, or Bay of Biscay. 
The general course of this river, which extends 
to about 250 miles, is north-west. ` After its 
junction with the Duranius, Dordogne, below 
Burdegala, Bourdeaux, it assumes the name of 
Gironde. According to Jul. Cæsars division 
of Gallia, the Garumna was the boundary of 
Aquitania, and separated that district from 
Gallia Celtica. This riveris navigable to Tolosa, 
Toulouse, and communicates with the Mediter- 
ranean by means of the canal of Louis 14th, 
about 180 miles loag, made through Languedoc. | 
Mela, 3, 2. 

GaucamEnA, a village near Arbela beyond 
the Tigris, where Alexander obtained his 3d 
victory over Darius. [But as Gaugamela was 
only a muna awi as Arbela, a considerable 
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town, stood near it, (Strabo and Atrian, how- 
ever, say at a considerable distance, ) the Mace- 
donians chose to distinguish the battle by the 
name of the latter place. Gaugamela is said 
to have signified in Persian, ‘ the house of the 
dromedary,” so called because Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, escaped on his dromedary across 
the deserts of Scythia, when retreating from the 
latter country ; and having placed the animal 
here, appointed the revenue of certain villages 
for its maintenance. Plut. Alex.) Curt. 4, 9. 
—Strabo, 2, 16. 

Gauus, [I. asmallisland, adjacent to Melite, 

or Malta, now called Gozo.) Plin. 3,8.—HII. 

Another below the south shore of Crete, now 
called Gozo of Candia, for distinction’s sake 
from Gozo of Malta. | 

Gaurus, a mountain of Campania, famous 
for its wines. Lucan, 2, 667.—Sil. Ital. 12, 
160.— Stat. Silv. 3, 5, 99. 

Gaza, [one of the 5 Philistine satrapies, or 
principalities, towards the southern extremity of 
Canaan, about 15 miles south of Ascalo, and a 
small distance from the Mediterranean. Its 
port was called Gazeorum Portus. As the 
name of the city of Gaza appears in the Ist 
bk. of Moses, (10, 18.) Mela must of course be 
mistaken, who makes the name of Persian 
origin, and states that Cambyses made this 
place his chief magazine in the expedition 
against Egypt. It was, however, an important 
and strongly-fortified place, as being situate so 
near the borders of that country. Alexander 
took and destroyed it, (.c. 332.) after it had 
made a powerful resistance for the space of 2 
months. Antiochus the Great sacked it, and it 
was several times taken from the Syrians by 
the Maccabees. It was afterwards subjected to 
new losses, so that St. Luke states, (Acts, 8, 26.) 
that it was, in his time, a desert place. Erasm. 
Schmid, Beza, and Le Moyne, however, follow- 
ing the Syriac version, refer the word tongos in 
the original, not to Gaza, but to the way lead- 
ing towards it. They are refuted by Reland. 
Strabo notices “ Gaza the desert,” which agrees 
with the Acts. The place was called Constan- 
tia afterwards. It is now termed by the Arabs 
Rasea, with a strong guttural expression. The 
ancient name in Hebrew signifies strong.] 

GEBENNA, a town and mountain of Gaul. 
Lucan, 1, 435. 5 

GEprOsïřA, a barren province of Persia, 
[south and south-east of Carmania, and lying 
along the Mare Erythreum; now called Me- 
kran, In passing through this country, the 
army of Alexander underwent very great hard- 
ships, from want of water and provisions, and 
from columns of moving sand, which had pre- 
viously destroyed the forces of Semiramis and 
Cyrus. Its principal city was Pura, now Fohrea.| 
Strabo, 2. 

Gx, a town on the southern parts of Sicily, 
about 10 miles from the sea, according to Ptol, 
which received its name from a small river in 
the neighbourhood, called Gelas. It was built 
by a Rhodian and Cretan colony 713 years be- 
fore the Christian era. After it had continued 
in existence 404 years, Phintias, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, carried the inhabitants to Phin- 
tias, a town in the neighbourhood, which he 
had founded, and he employed the stones of 
Gela to beautify his own city. Phintias was 
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also called Gela: 'The inhabitants were called 
Gelenses, Geloi, and Geluni—Zin. 3, 702.— 


Paus: 8,46. [ Clinton, 1. p. 266, 267.] 

GELLIA CORNELIA LEX, de Civitate, by L. 
Gellius and Cn. Cornel. Lentulus, a.u.c. 681. 
It enacted that all those, who-had been pre- 
sented with the privilege of citizens of Rome by 
Pompey, should remain in the possession of 
that liberty: 2 

Geuiuvs, Autus, a Roman grammarian in 
the age of M. Antoninus, about 130 a. He 
published a work called Noctes Attice, because 
composed at Athens during the long nights of 
the winter. It is a collection of incongruous 
matter, which contams many fragments from 
the ancient writers, and often serves to explain 
antique monuments ; originally composed for 
the improvement of his children, and abounding 
with many grammatical remarks. The best 
editions, Gronovius, 4/0. L. Bat. 1706, Conrad, 
2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1762. 

Geto, I. a son of Dinomenes, who made him- 
self absolute at Syracuse, 485 years before the 
Christian era; [“ his first establishment was 
at Gela, of which he acquired the possession 
B.c. 491.” Clinton, 1. p. 266.] He conquered 
the Carthaginians at Himera, [x.c. 480.] and 
made his oppression popular by his great equity 
and moderation. He reigned 7 years, and his 
death was universally lamented at Syracuse. 
He was called the father of his people, and the 
patron of liberty, and honored as a demi-god. 
His brother Hiero succeeded him. Paus. 8,42. 
— Herod. 7, 153. &e.— Diod. S. 11. Il, A 
son of Hiero the younger. Paus: 6, 9. [who 
outlived the battle of Canna. Liv, 23, 30.— 
Clinton, 1. p. 267.] 

Gitones and GĚLONI, a people of Scythia, 
inured from their youth to labor and fatigue. 
They paint themselves to appear more terrible 
in battle. They were descended from Gelonus, 
a son of Hercules. Virg. G.2, 15. Ain, 8,725. 
Mela, 1. 1.—Claud. in Ruf. 1 315. 

[Geminus Ruoptvs, a.v.c. 3937. O7. 178; 3. 
B.C. 66, A.u.c. 686. an astronomer, the contem- 
porary, as it seems, of Posidonius, ( Gronov, 
Thes. Ant. Gr. 3. tab. ss.) born at the Syrian 
Apamea, resident at Rhodes, but, as I think, 
when he was now advanced in life. For, if 
Geminus epitomized the Meteorologica of Po- 
sidonius, according to Simplicius, (Hypomn. ad 
Aristot, Phys., see the Catalogue of Writers cited 
by Simp. in Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 8, 628.) and Posi- 
donius, as the disciple and successor of Pane- 
tius from about the year of Rome 650, when 
Panetius is thought to have died, according to 
J. Jonsius (de Script. Hist. Philos.2, 13. p. 219.) 
taught philosophy at Rhodes, it follows that 
Posidonius was now about this time of ad- 
vanced age, because Pompey and Cicero were 
his pupils, and there is no occasion to separate 
Geminus from the age of Posidonius, and thus 
of Pompey and Cic., or to assume the existence 
of two persons called Geminus, because Ge- 
minus, then young, might have epitomised the 
book of Posidonius, then old. However, the 
learned Montucla, (Hist. Math.1, 1. p. 276.) 
when he confidently declares that Hipparchus 
is nowhere cited by Geminus, and that there- 
fore Geminus seems more ancient than Hippar- 
chus, is manifestly wrong; for Geminus thrice 
in one chapter, mentions Hipparchus, ( Urano/og. 


GEM 
Peta. 2. p. 8.) See Vossius (de Scient. Math. 
16. p. 575.; 33,7. p.160.; 52, 9.p.329.) Fabr. 
(Bibl. Gr. 2, 98.) Catal. Bibl. Bunav. (1, 1, 
148.) Hamberger (1, 417.)” Chr. Saxius, 
Onom. Later. 1,146, ‘‘Geminus observes, (e. 6. 
p: 19.) Mavi ory raguarardoos rù "lem mois THs 
eeegwas TOOTÉS'—TQÒ YÈp ex’ trav cuvemere HUT 
auras Tas yemegiads porès wyerbur rù "Io1~— 
penvicclas yevoretyns mugurruyns tv ex erect. 
Petavius from this passage determines the time 
of Geminus. For the Jsva were celebrated from 
the 7th to the 20th of the month Athyr. But 
when the 17th of Athyr fell upon the winter- 


| solstice Dec. 27, the lst Thoth fell upon Oct. 


11. and this happened n.z. 525., B.o. 197. 
But 120 years computed from that point will fix 
the time of Geminus at N.E. 672, B.c.77. (Pe- 
tavius :— Isia, de quibus Geminus loquitur; ea 


| esse videntur, que Athyr 17—20°. fiebant. 
| Plut. de Is. et Qs. 366, ea lugubria fuisse scribit; - 
et inter illorum causas hanc recenset, quod con- 


tractis diebus noctes fiebant longiores. At 
Achilles Tatius, c. 23. p. 85., docet ob hane 
eandem causam Isia, que in rgoràès incidunt, 
ab Ægyptiis celebrari solita. Quare nullum 
jam dubium est; de quibus Zsiis intelligendus 
sit Geminus. Hune enim certum est de iis 
agere, que 17° Athyr inibant. Quo posito, 
facile erit investigare quod a Gemino tempus 
hoc loco designetur. Nam ut 17% dies Athyr 
in Dec. 27 incidat, necesse est neomeniam 
Thoth cadere in Oct. 11% Id accidit n.e. 552., 
Ol. 145, 4. Per. Jul. 4517. Adde igitur annos. 
120, existet Per. Jul. 4637., Ol. 175,4. v.c. 
677. Sulle itaque tempore floruit Geminus.’) 
The chronology of Petavius is confirmed by 
internal evidence. 1. Geminus quotes Hippar- 
chus, (¢ 2. x26 "Irmæexo») who continued his 
observations down to B.c. 127; 2. Crates the 
Grammarian, (e. 5. p. 13. 14., ¢ 13. p. 31. 
Kedrns ó Veuppourinos,) who flourished B.c. 159 ; 
3. Polybius, who was still living in s.c. 129. 
Ce. 13. p. 31. WordBios 6 “Ioroginyedhos remouymc~ 
weuras EiGAlov, 8 exiyeudny tyes Tee) ras megl 
ròs *lonwegiwov Oixhozws:) 4. And he reckons 
Cleanthes, who began to teach ».c. 263, among 
gods doxalovs, (e. 13. p. 31. Tits TOY dorxuiny, 
By toe) zu) Kredvdns 6 Srwixds.) To this may be 
added from Fabr. (Bibi. Gr. 4, 32.) that he 
abridged a work of Posidonius: ‘ Simplicius 
(in Aristot. Phys. 2: p. 64. b.) locum profert ex 
Gemini Epitome riy Toceiduviou Mereongoroyinay. 
But Posidonius flourished between s.c. 100 and 
B.c. 51. Geminus (c. 13. p. 30.) adopts the 
computation of Eratosthenes for the circumfe- 
rence of the globe. He quotes (e. 6. p. 19.) a 
work of Eratosthenes, "Ev r wep) ris Ozraern 
pdos ‘Caropvnwuri.’ Clinton, 2, p. 543. “ Ge- 
minus Rhodius, the master of Proclus Lycius, 
applied logick to geometry; out of particular ele- 
ments abstracting universals. He demonstrated 
that there are only three similar species of all 
lines, viz. right, circular, and cylindrical ; and 
Perseus, following his steps, enriched geometry 
with the invention of three kinds of crooked 
lines, the parabole, hyperbole, and ellipsis, for 
which he expressed his extatick joy, as Thales, 
Pythagoras, and Archimedes did upon like oc- 
casions, in a sacrifice to the gods? Jos. Glan- 
vill, Essays on Several Important Subjects in 
Philosophy and Religion, 3, 12. Lond. 1676. 4t0.] 

Gemonia, a place at Rare, noes car- 
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cases of criminals were thrown, Sueton, 7%b.53, 


6l.— Tacit. Hist. 3,74. 

Genisvm, [a town of the Aureliani, on the 
Ligeris or Loire, which ran through it; after- 
wards called Aureliani, from the name of the 
people, now Orleans.| CaeseB.C.7, 3,—Lucan, 
1, 440 

Gunaunt, a people of Vindelicia: [see 
Brenni.] Horat, Od. 4, 14, 10. 

_ GeneTYLLÝDES or Geno, “the original 
and appropriate ministers and companions of 
Venus, (Paus. 1, 1, 4.) who was, however, after- 
wards attended by the Graces, the proper and 
original attendants of Juno, (V. =. 267.— Paus. 
Corinth. 17, 4.) but, as both these goddesses 
were occasionally united and represented in one 
image, (Paus. Lacon. 13, 6. Boavoy 08 doraioy 
xarOUCIY ’ A@godirns “Heas,) the personifications 
of their respective subordinate attributes might 
naturally be changed.” R. P. Knight, Ing. into 
the Symb. Lang.of Anc.Art.and Myth. s.44.p.33.] 

GENEvA, a city of the Allobroges, at the 
western extremity of the Lacus Lemanus, Lake 
of Geneva, on the south bank of the Rhodanus, 
Rhone. The modern name of Geneva is the 
same as the ancient. | 

Genius, a spirit or demon, which, according 
to the ancients, presided over the birth and life 
of every man: see Demon. [“ The soul, that 
was to be finally emancipated by fire was the 
divine emanation, the vital spark of heavenly 
flame, the principle of reason and perception, 
which was personified into the familiar demon 
or genius, supposed to have the direction of each 
individual, and to dispose him to good or evil, 
wisdom or folly, with all their respective conse- 
quences of prosperity or adversity. (Menander, 
ap. Plut. Qu. Plat. and Fragm. Incerta, No. 205. 
Plutarch, according to his own system, gives 
two genii to each individual, and quotes the au- 
thority of Empedocles against this passage of 
Menander; which seems, however, to contain 
the most ancient and orthodox opinion, Soph. 
Trachin. 910. Ovid, Fast. 6,5. Horace, Epist. 
2, 2, 187.) Hence proceeded the notion, that 
all human actions depended immediately upon 
the gods; which forms the fundamental prin- 
ciple of morality both in the elegant and finished 
compositions of the most ancient Gr. poets, 
(Ori pol wirin icc), bsol vb por ailriol sisiw, OY poi 
ipúouncay rdhsposy roAvdunouy Axaimy, says the 
polite old Priam to the blushing and beautiful 
Helen, Agamemno excuses himself for having 
injured and insulted Achilles by saying, ¿yò 9 
oùz wlrids siyn AAAX Zeds xa Moin, xai nepoPorris 
“Egiyds- Pindar continually inculcates this doc- 
trine, Pyth. «793; s. 164; Ol. 6.41 5 i. 10; 
sy. 38.) and in the rude strains of the Scalds, 
(see Hddas and Bartholinus;) for, as the soul 
was supposed to be a part of the etherial sub- 
stance of the Deity detached from the rest, and 
doomed, for Some unknown causes, to remain 
during certain periods imprisoned in matter, all 
its impulses, not immediately derived from the 
material organs, were of course impulses of the 
deity. (Philolaus Pythagoricus ap. Clem. 
Alex. Str.3 ; Interlocutor Pythagoricus ap. Plut. 
Dial. de Socr. Dem.; Plute ad Uzor. Cons.) 
As the principles of this system were explained 
in the mysteries, persons initiated were said to 
pass the rest of their time with the gods, ( P/ato, 
Phed. 61.) it pone by initiation that they ac- 
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quired a knowledge of their affinity with the 
Deity, and learned to class themselves with the 
more exalted emanations, that flowed from the 
same source.” R. P. Knight, Ing. into the Symb. 
Lang. of Ane. Art.and Myth. s. 163. p. 129.) 

Gens¥ric, a famous Vandal prince, who 
passed from Spain to Africa, where he took 
Carthage. He laid the foundation of the Van- 
dal kingdom in Africa, and in the course of his 
military expeditions, invaded Italy, and sacked 
Rome in July 455. wN 

Gentřus, a king of Illyricum, who imprisoned 
the Roman ambassadors at the request of Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia. This was highly 
resented by the Romans; Gentius was con- 
quered by Anicius, and led in triumph with his 
family, s.c. 169. Liv. 43,19. &e. 

Genŭa, now Genoa, a celebrated town of 
Liguria. [In the 2d Punic war, Genua, then 
a celebrated emporium, took part with the Ro- 
mans, and was, in consequence, plundered and 
burnt by Mago the Carthaginian. It was 
afterwards rebuilt by the Romans, and con- 
tinued, with the rest of Italy, under their do- 
minion, until the fall of their empire.} Liv. 21, 
32,—28, 46.—30, 1. $ 

Gerntsus, now Semno, a river of Macedonia, 
falling into the Adriatic, above Apollonia. 
Lucan, 5, 462. 

GenutYa LEX, de magistratibus, by L. Ge- 
nutius, the tribune, a.u.c. 411. It ordained 
that no person should exercise the same magis- 
tracy within 10 years, or be invested with 2 
offices in one year. 

Grorcïca, a poem of Virgil in 4 books. 
The lst treats of ploughing the ground; the 
2d of sowing it; the 3d speaks of the manage- 
ment of cattle, &c., and in the 4th, the poet 
gives an account of bees, and of the manner of 
keeping them among the Romans. The word’ 
is derived from yñ, terra, and Zeyov, opus, 
because it particularly treats of husbandry. 
The work is dedicated to Mæcenas, the great 
patron of poetry in the age of Virgil. The 
author was 7 years in writing and polish- 
ing it, and in that composition he shewed 
how much he excelled all other writers. He 
imitated Hesiod, who wrote a poem nearly on 
the samé subject, called Opera et Dies. 

Grrastus, aportof Eubea, Liv. 31, 45. 

Gereosra, [a strong town and fortress of 
Gaul, belonging to the Arverni; on a very high 
mountain, of difficult access on all sides; now, 
Gergoie.| Ces. B. G.7, 9, 

GxERMANYA, an extensive country of Europe, 
at the east of Gaul. [The name of the inhabi- 
tants is derived from wer, “ war,” and man, 
“a man,” denoting “ warlike or brave men.’ 
The Roman alphabet, like the French, affords 
no w, and this letter was converted into a soft 
g; and hence, with a Latin termination, we 
have the name Germani, and that of their 
country Germania. The Tungri first assumed 
this name on crossing the Rhine. It wasafter- 
wards applied by the Gauls to the other Ger-. 
manic tribes, as they successively appeared, 
until at last it became an appellation for the 
whole of the natives of Germany. Their true 
name was Teutones.] Its inhabitants were war- 
like, fierce, and uncivilized, and always proved 
a watchfulenemy against the Romans. Cæsar 
first entered their country, but rather checked 
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their fury, than conquered them, His example 
was followed by his imperial successors or their. 
generals, who sometimes entered the country to 
chastise the insolence of the inhabitants. The 
ancient Germans were very superstitious, and, 
in many instances, their religion was the same 
as that of their neighbours, the Gauls ; whence 
some have concluded, that these 2 nations were 
of the same origin. They paid uncommon 
respect to their women, who, as they believed, 
were endowed with something more than human. 
They built no temples to their gods, and paid 
great attention to the heroes and warriors, whom 
their country had produced. Their rude insti- 
tutions gradually gave rise to the laws and man- 
ners, which still prevail in the countries of Ku- 
rope, which their arms invaded or conquered. 
Tacitus, in whose age even letters were un- 
known among them, observed their customs 
with nicety, and has delineated them with the 
genius of an historian, and the reflection of a 
philosopher. Tacit. Germ.—Mela 1, 3.—3, 3. 
—Ces. B. G. [There can be little doubt that 
the voluminous poetical cosmogonies, still ex- 
tant among the Hindoos, and the fragments 
preserved of those of the Scandinavians, may 
afford us very competent ideas of the style and 
subjects of those ponderous compilations in 
verse, which constituted the mystic lore of the 
ancient priests of Persia, (Phn. 30, 1.) Ger- 
many, (Tacit. M. G.) Spain, (Strabo, 3. p. 139.) 
Gaul, and Britain ; and which in the 2 latter 
countries were so extensive that the education 
of a Druid sometimes required 20 years. (Ces. 
B.G. 6.) From the specimens above-men- 
tioned, we may nevertheless easily console our- 
selves for the loss of all of them as poetical 
compositions, whatever might have been their 
value in other respects.” R. P. Knight, Ing. into 
the Symb. Lang. of Anc. Art. & Myth. s.5.p. 3.] 

Germanicus Cæsar, a son of Drusus and 
Antonia, the niece of Augustus. He was 
adopted by his uncle Tiberius, [a. D. 4.] and 
raised to the most important offices of the state. 
When his grandfather Augustus died, he was 
employed in a war in Germany, [a. D. 7.] and 
the affection of the soldiers unanimously sa- 
luted him emperor. He refused the unseason- 
able honor, and appeased the tumult, which 
his indifference occasioned. He continued his 
wars in Germany, defeated the celebrated Ar- 
minius, and was rewarded with a triumph at 
his return in Rome. Tiberius declared him 
emperor of the east, and sent him to appease 
the seditions of the Armenians. But the suc- 
cess of Germanicus in the east was soon looked 
on with an envious eye by Tiberius, and his 
death was meditated. He was secretly poi- 
soned at Daphne near Antioch by Piso, A. D. 19, 
in the 34th year of his age. The news of his 
death was received with the greatest grief, and 
the most bitter lamentations, and Tiberius 
seemed to be the only one, who rejoiced in the 
fall of Germanicus. He had married Agrip- 
pina, by whom he had 9 children, one of whom, 
Caligula, disgraced the name of his illustrious 
father. Germanicus has been commended, not 
only for his military accomplishments, but also 
for his learning, humanity, and extensive bene- 
volence. In the midst of war, he devoted some 
moments to study, and he favored the world 
with 2 Gr. comedies, some epigrams, and a 
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translation of Aratus in Latin verse. Sueton. 

This name was common in the age of the em- 

perors, not only to those, who had obtained 

victories over the Germans, but even to those, 

who had entered the borders of their country at 

the head of an army. Domitian applied the 

name of Germanicus, which he himself had ~ 
vainly assumed, to the month of September, in 

honor of himself. Sueton. in Dom. 13.—Mar- 

tial, 9, 2, 4. 

Germany, a people of Persia. [These Ger- 
manii are, according to Larcher, the same as 
the Germani. “ Some authors affirm,” adds 
the French critic, “ thatthe ancient Germans 
were descended from these people. Cluvier has 
with much politeness explained their mistake. 
But, observes Wesseling, there are some indi- 
viduals of such wayward tempers, who, since 
the discovery of corn, still prefer feeding on 
acorns.”] Herod. 1, 125. 

GERoNTHRÆ, a town of Laconia, where a 
yearly festival, called Geronthrea, was observed 
in honor of Mars. The god had there a tem- 
ple, with a grove, into which no woman was 
permitted to enter during the time of the so- 
lemnity. Paus. 3, [2, 6.—3, 21, 6.—3, 22, 5. 
It was reduced by the Spartans. Clinton, 1, 
p. 405. ] 

[Gerra, a city of Arabia Deserta, on the 
Sinus Persicus. It was enriched by commerce, 
and the principal articles of trade were the per- 
fumes brought from the Sabei, sent up the Eu- 
phrates to Thapsacus, and across the desert to 
Petra. This city, for the construction of whose 
houses and ramparts stones of salt were used, 
appears to be represented by that now named 
El-Katif.] 

GERRHÆ, a people of Scythia, in whose 
country the Borysthenes rises. The kings of 
Scythia were generally buried in their territo- 
ries. Herod. 4, 71. 

Gerruus, a river of Scythia, [D’Anv. 
makes it the same with the Moloszniawodi. | 
Herod. 4, 56, 

GéExyo and GEryOnss, a celebrated mon- 
ster, born from the union of Chrysaor with Cal- 
lirrhoe, and represented by the poets as having 
3 bodies and 3 heads. He lived in the island 
of Gades, where he kept numerous flocks, 
guarded by a two-headed dog, called Orthos, 
and by Eurythio. [The meaning of the fable 
appears to be this: Geryo was a prince, who 
reigned over 3 places, Tartessus, Gades, and 
Erythia; or else there were 3 princes in close 
alliance, who were considered as one person, so 
closely were they united. According to Bochart, 
Geryo did not reign in Spain, but in Epirus, 
and there it was that Hercules defeated him, 
For, observes this learned writer, besides that 
Hercules never was in Spain, it was not so much 
as known in his time.] Hercules, by order of 
Eurystheus, went to Gades, and destroyed Ge- 
ryo, Orthos, and Eurythio, and carried away 
all his flocks and herds to Tirynthus. Hesiod. 
Th. 187.—4in. 7, 661.—8, 202.—Si. Ital. 
1, 277. 

Gessoriicum, [a town of the Morini, in Gaul ; 
afterwards named Bononia, now Boulogne. 

Gera, I. a man who raised seditions at Rome 
in Nero’s reign, &c.. Tacit. Hist. 2, 72.——II. 
Septimius, a son of the emperor Severus, brother 
to Caracalla, In the 8th year of his age he was 
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moved with compassion at the fate of some of 
the partizans of Niger and Albinus, who had 
been ordered to be executed; and his father, 
struck with his humanity, retracted his sentence. 
After his father’s death he reigned at Rome, 
conjointly with his brother; but Caracalla, who 
envied his virtues, and was jealous of his popu- 
larity, ordered him to be poisoned; and when 
this could not be effected, he murdered him in 
the arms of his mother Julia, who, in the at- 
tempt of defending the fatal blows from his body, 
received a wound in her arm from the hand of 
her son, the 28th of March, ap. 212. 
had not reached the 23d year of his age, and 
the Romans had reason to lament the death of 
so virtuous a prince, while they groaned under 
the cruelties and oppression of Caracalla. 

Germ, Gefes, sing. [a tribe of Scythians, 
who, according to Strabo, inhabited the arid 
and uncultivated plains lying between the 
mouths of the Ister and Tyras, in which the 
army of Darius had nearly perished. They 
were first reduced under the Roman dominion 
in the reign of Trajan. To the strength and 
fierceness of barbarians, they added a contempt 
for life, derived from a persuasion of the immor- 
tality of the soul. This doctrine was taught to 
them by Zamolxis, their early legislator. They 
are represented asthe most daring and ferocious 
of mankind by all the classic writers. Arrian 
calls them Dacians; this name, however, more 
properly belongs to those of them, who dwelt in 
the interior ; for their territory extended inwards 
to a considerable distance. The Getz were un- 
doubtedly the same people with those, who were 
called Goths, and whose migrations were so ex- 
tensive.] Ovid, de Pont, Trist. 5, 7, 111.— 
Strabo, 7.—Lucan, 2; 54. 3, 95. 

GÏGANTES, the sons of Ceelus and Terra, who, 
according to Hesiod, sprang from the blood of 
the wound, which Ceelus received from his son 
Saturn ; whilst Hyginus calls them sons of Tar- 
tarus and Terra. [See the end of this article. | 
They are represented as men of uncommon sta- 
ture, with proportionate strength. Some of 
them, as Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, had 50 
heads and 100 arms, and serpents instead of 
legs. They were of a terrible aspect; their 
hair hung loose about their shoulders; and their 
beard was suffered to grow untouched. Pallene 
and its neighbourhood was the place of their 
residence. The defeat of the Titans, to whom 
they were nearly related, incensed them against 
Jupiter, and they all conspired to dethrone him. 
The god was alarmed, and called all the deities 
to assist him against a powerful enemy, who 
made use of rocks, oaks, and burning woods 
for their weapons, and who had already heaped 
Mt. Ossa on Pelion, to scale with more facility 
the walls of heaven, At the sight of such 
dreadful adversaries, the gods fled with the 
greatest consternation into Egypt, where they 
assumed the shape of different animals, to screen 
themselves from their pursuers, Jupiter, how- 
ever, remembered that they were not invincible, 
provided he called a mortal to his assistance; 
and by the advice of Pallas, he armed his son 
Hercules in his cause. With the aid of this ce- 
lebrated hero, the giants were soon put to flight, 
and defeated, Some were crushed to. pieces 
under mountains, or buried in the sea; others 
flayed alive, tS to death with clubs; (See 
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Aloides, Enceladus, Porphyrio, Typho, Otus, 
Titanes, &c.) The existence of giants has 
been supported by all the writers of antiquity, 
and received as an undeniable truth. Homer 
tells us that Tityus, when extended on the 
ground, covered 9 acres; and that Polyphemus 
ate 2 of the companions of Ulysses at once, 
and walked along the shores of Sicily, leaning 
on a staff, which might have served for the mast 
of a ship. The Grecian heroes, during the 
Trojan war, and Turnus in Italy, attacked 
their enemies by throwing stones, which 4 men 
of the succeeding ages would be unable to move. 
Plut. also mentions, in support of the gigantic 
stature, that Sertorius opened the grave of An- 
teus in Africa, and found a skeleton, which 
measured six cnbits in length. [The giants ap- 
pear to have been nothing more than the energies 
of nature personified, and the conflict between 
them and the gods must allude to some tremen- 
dous convulsion of nature in very early times. 
See Lectonia. (“ The wars of the giants and 
Titans, the battle of the Pytho against Apollo, 
the flight of Bacchus, and wandering of Ceres, 
are ranked by Plut. (de Js. et Os.) with the 
Ægyptian tales concerning Osiris and Typho, 
as having the same meaning as the other modes 
of concealment employed in the mystic religion.” 
R. P. Knight, Inq. into the Symb. Lang. of Ane. 
Ärt. and Myth. s..10. p. 6.) In regard to the 
general question respecting the possible exist- 
ence in former days of a gigantic race, it need 
only be observed that, if their structure be sup- 
posed to have been similar to that of the rest of 
our species, they must have been mere creatures 
of poetic imagination; they could not have ex- 
isted. It is found that the bones of the human 
body are invariably ‘hollow, and consequently 
well calculated to resist external violence. Had 
they been solid, they would have proved too 
heavy a burthen for man to bear. But this hol- 
lowness, while it is admirably well fitted for the 
purpose just mentioned, and likewise subserves 
many other important ends in the animal eco- 
nomy, is not by any means well adapted for 
supporting a heavy superincumbent weight; on 
the contrary, it renders the bone weaker in this 
respect, than if the latter had been solid. The 
inference from all this, is very plain. Man never 
was intended by his maker for a gigantic being, 
since his limbs could not in that event have sup- 
ported him, and if giants ever did exist, they 
must necessarily have been crushed by their own 
weight. Or, had their bones been made solid, 
the weight of their limbs would have been so 
enormous, that these lofty beings must have 
remained as immoveableas statues, That many 
of our species have attained a very large size, is 
indisputable, but the world has never seen giants. 
A simple mode of life, abundance of nutritious 
food, and a salubrious atmosphere, give to all 
organic beings large and graceful forms. The 
term giant, as used in scripture, originates in 
an error of translation. In our version of holy 
writ, 6 different Hebrew words are rendered by 
the same term grants, whereas they merely mean 
in general, “ persons of great courage, wicked- 
ness,” &c. and not “ men of enormous stature,’ 
as is commonly supposed. Thus too, when 
Nimrod is styled in the Gr. version “a giant 
before the Lord,” nothing more is meant than 
that he was“ a man of extensive power.’’] 
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Apollod. 1, 6—Paus. 8, 2, &t—Ovid, Met. 
1, 151—Plut. Sertor—Hygin. 28, &c:—Od. 
7, 10.—Virg. G. 1, 280, &c. é 

[Grr, a river of Africa, which Ptol. delineates 
as equal in length to the Niger, the course of 
each being probably about 1,000 Brit. miles. It 
ran from east to west, until lost in the same lake, 
marsh, or desert as the Niger. The Arabian 
geographer, Edrisi, seems to indicate the Ghir; 
when he speaks of the Nile of the negroes as 
running to the west, and being lost in an inland 
sea, in which was the island Uhl. Some have 
supposed the Gir of Ptol. to be the river of Bor- 
nou, or Wadal-Gazel, which, joining another 
considerable river flowing from Kuku, discharges 
itself into the Nubia Palns, or Kangra, and it is 
so delineated in Rennell’s Map; but others, 
seemingly with better reason, apprehend the Gir 
of Ptol. to be the Bahr-Kulla of Browne, in 
his History of Africa.] 

Gisco, son of Hamilco the Carthaginian 
general, banished from his country by the influ- 
ence of his enemies ; afterwards recalled, and 
empowered by the Carthaginians to punish, in 
what manner he pleased, those who had occa- 
sioned his banishment. He was satisfied to see 
them prostrate on the ground, and to place his 
foot on their neck, shewing that independence 
and forgiveness are 2 of the most brilliant vir- 
tues of a great mind. He was made a general 
soon after in Sicily, against the Corinthians, 
about 309 years before the Chr. era ; and by 
his success and intrepidity, obliged the enemies 
of his country to sue for peace. 

GuXpikr6ru LUDI, combats originally exhi- 
bited on the grave of deceased persons at Rome. 
They were first introduced at Rome by the 
Bruti; on the death of their father, a.u.c. 488. 
[s.c: 264. Val. Max. 2, 4, 7. ‘ Gladiatorium 
munus primum Roms datum in foro Boario, 
Ap. Claudio M. Fulvio consulibus; dederunt 
M. et D. Bruti funebri memoria patris cineres 
honorando. Liv.’ (Zp. 16.) ‘D. Junius Brutus 
munus gladiatorium in honorem defuncti patris 
edidit primus.’ Clinton, 2. p. 10.] It was 
supposed that the ghosts of the dead were ren- 
dered propitious by human blood; therefore at 
funerals, it was usual to murder slaves in cool 
blood. In succeeding ages, it was reckoned 
less cruel to oblige them to kill one another like 
men, thau toslaughter them like brutes; there- 
fore the barbarity was covered by the specious 
show of pleasure and voluntary combat. Origin- 
ally captives, criminals, or disobedient slaves, 
were trained up for combat; but when the diver- 
sion became more frequent, and was exhibited 
on the smallest occasion, to procure esteem and 
popularity, many of the Roman citizens enlisted 
themselves among the gladiators, and Nero, at 
one show, exhibited no less than 400 senators 
and 600 knights. The people were treated with 
these combats, not only by the great and opu- 
lent, but the very priests had their dudi pontifi- 
cales, and ludi sacerdotales. Itis supposed that 
there were no more than 3 pait of gladiators 
exhibited by the Bruti. Their numbers, how- 
ever, increased with the luxury and power of the 
city; and the gladiators became so formidable, 
that Spartacus, one of their body, had courage 
to take up arms, and the success to defeat the 
Roman armies, only with a train of his fellow- 
sufferers, The more prudent of the Romans 
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were sensible of the dangers, which threatened 
the state by keeping such a number of desperate 


| men in arms, and therefore, many salutary laws 


were proposed to limit their number, as well as 
settle the time, in which the show could be ex- 
hibited with safety and convenience. Under the 
emperors, not only senators aud knights, but 
even women engaged among the gladiators, and 
seemed to forget the inferiority of their sex. 
When there were to be any shows, hand-bills 
were circulated to give notice to the people, and 
mention the place, number, time, and every cir- 
cumstance requisite to be known. When they 
were first brought on the arena, they walked 
round the place with great pomp and solemnity, 
and then were matched in equal pairs with great 
nicety. They first had a skirmish with wooden 
files called rudes or arma lüsoria. After this 
the effective weapons, such as swords, daggers, 
&e. called arma decretoria, were given to them, 
and the signal for the engagement was the sound 
of a trumpet. As they had all previously sworn 
to fight till death, or suffer death in the most 
excruciating torments, the fight was bloody and 
obstinate, and when one signified his submis- 
sion by surrendering his arms, the victor was 
not permitted to grant him his life without the 
leave and approbation of the multitude. This was 
done by clenching the fingers of both hands be- 
tween each other, and holding the thumbs up- 
right close together, or by bending back their 
thumbs. The first of these was called pollicem 
premere, and signified the wish of the people 
to spare the life of the conquered. The other 
sign, called pollicem vertere, signified their dis- 
approbation, and ordered the victor to put his 
antagonistto death. The victor was generally 
rewarded with a palm, and other expressive 
marks of the people’s favor. He was most 
commonly presented with a pilews and rudis. 
When one of the combatants received a re- 
markable wound, the people exclaimed habet, 
and expressed their concern by shouts. The 
combats of gladiators were sometimes differ- 
ent, either in weapons or dress, whence they 
were generally distinguished into the follow- 
ing orders. The secutores were armed with 
a sword and buckler, to keep off the net of their 
antagonists, the retiarii. These last endea- 
voured to throw their net over the head of their 
antagonist, and in that manner to entangle him, 
and prevent him from striking. If this did not 
succeed, they betook themselves to flight. Their 
dress was a short coat, with a hat tied under 
the chin with abroad ribbon, They wore a tri- 
dent in their left hand. The ¢hreces, originally 
Thracians, were armed with a faulchion, and 
small round shield. The myrmillones, called 
also Galli, from their Gallit dress, were much 
the same as the secitores. They were, like 
them, armed with a sword, and, on the top of 
their head-piece, wore the figure of a fish em- 
bossed; called 6;uve0:, whence their name. 
The hoplomachi were completely armed from 
head to foot, as their ndme imphes. The Sam- 
nites, armed after the manner of the Samnites, 
wore a large shield broad at the top, and grow- 
ing more narrow atthe bottom, more conve- 
niently to defend the upper parts of the body. 
The essedarii generally fought from the essedum, 
or chariot, used by the ancient Gauls and Bri- 
tons, The andabate; veßárun fought on horse- 
539 
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back, with a helmet which covered and de- 
fended their faces and eyes. Hence andabata- 
yum more pugnare is “ to fight blindfolded.” 
The meridiani engaged in the afternoon. The 
postulatini were men of great skill and expe- 
rience, and such as were generally produced by 
theemperors. The fiscales were maintained out 
of the emperor's treasury, fiscus. The dima- 
chert fought with 2 swords in their hands, 
whence their name. After these cruel exhibi- 
tions had been continued for the amusement of 
the Roman populace, they were abolished by 
Constantine the Great, near 600 years after 
their first institution. They were, however, re- 
vived under the reign of Constantius and his 
2 successors, but Honorius for ever put an end 
to these cruel barbarities. 

Granum, a town of Gaul, now St, Remi, in 
Provence. 

Graru¥re et GLAPHÝRA, I. a daughter of 
Archelaus, the high-priest of Bellona in Cappa- 
docia, celebrated for her beauty and intrigues. 
She obtained the kingdom of Cappadocia for 
her 2 sons from M. Antony, whom she cor- 
rupted by defiling the bed of her husband. 
This amour of Antony with Glaphyra, highly 
displeased his wife Fulvia, who wished Augus- 
tus to avenge his infidelity by receiving from her 
the same favors, which Glaphyra received from 
Antony. II. Her grand-daughter bore the 
same name. She was a daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, and married Alexander, a 
son of Herod, by whom she had 2 sons. After 
the-death of Alexander, she married her brother- 
in-law Archelaus. 

Gravucorts, a surname of Minerva, from the 
blueness of her eyes. [The term conveys at 
the same time the idea of “ brightness,” and is 
said to refer, more properly, to “a light blue 
eye with a bright and piercing expression, like 
what the Germansstyle a bluish-grey.’? Damm 
supposes this title applied to Minerva, from her 
seeing, like the owl, (to which bird a similar- 
colored eye is given,) rè ty oxére: övr, the 
things which are hid in darkness; that is, dis- 
covering by her wisdom what is concealed from 
the duller optics of man, Beside the owl and 
Minerva, this epithet is applied also to serpents 
and lions.] 

Graucus, I. a son of Hippolochus, the son of 
Belleropho. He assisted Priam in the Trojan 
war, and had the simplicity to exchange his 
golden suit of armour with Diomedes for an 
iron one, whence came the proverb Glauci et 
Diomedis permutatio, to express a foolish pur- 
chase. He behaved with much courage, and 
was killed by Ajax. Æn. 6, 483.— Martial, 9, 
96—J/. 6——II. A fisherman of Anthedo in 
Beotia, son of Neptune and Nais, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Polybius, the son of Merewy. 
As he was fishing, he observed that all the 
fishes, which he laid on the grass, received 
fresh vigor as they touched the ground, and 
immediately escaped from him by leaping into 
the sea. He attributed the cause of it to the 
grass, and by tasting it, he found himself sud- 
denly moved with a desire of living in the sea. 
On this he leaped into the water, and was made 
a sea-deity by Oceanus and Tethys, at the re- 
quest of the gods. After this transformation 
he became enamoured of the Nereid Scylla, 
whose paagatiinde was severely punished by 
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Circe: (see Scylla.) He is répresented like 
the other sea-deities with a long beard, dishe- 
velled hair, shaggy eye-brows, and the tail of 
a fish. He received the gift of prophecy from 
Apollo, and according to some accounts was 
the interpreter of Nereus. He assisted the 
Argonauts in their expedition, and foretold 
them that Hercules and the two sons of Leda 
would one day receive immortal honors. The- 
fable of his metamorphosis has been explained 
by some authors, who observe that he was an 
excellent diver, who was devoured by fishes, as 
he was swimming in the sea. Ovid, Met. 13, 
905. &e.— Hygin, 199.— Athen. 7.—Apoll. Rh. 1. 
— Diod. S.4.—Aristot. de Rep. Del—Paus.9, 22. 
— lII. A son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 
by Merope, the daughter of Atlas, born at 
Potnia, a village of Beeotia. He prevented his 
mares from having any commerce with the 
stallions, in the expectation that they would 
become swifter in running, on which Venus in- 
spired the mares with such fury, that they tore 
his body to pieces, as he returned from the games 
which Adrastus had celebrated in honor of his 
father. He was buried at Potnia. Hygin, 250. 
—Virg. G. 3, 367.—Apollod. 1, 2. IV. A 
son of Minos the 2d, and Pasiphaë, who was 
smothered in a cask of honey. His father, 
ignorant of his fate, consulted the oracle to 
know where he was, and received for answer, ` 
that the soothsayer, who best described to him 
an ox, which was of 3 different colors among 
his flocks, would best give to him intelligence 
of his son’s situation. Polyidus was found supe- 
rior to all the other soothsayers, and was com- 
manded by the king to find the young prince. 
When he had found him, Minos confined him 
with the dead body, and told him that he never 
would restore his liberty, if he did not restore 
him to life. Polyidus was struck with the 
king’s severity, but while he stood in astonish- 
ment, a serpent suddenly came towards the 
body and touched it. Polyidus killed the ser- 
pent, and immediately a 2d came, which, see- 
ing the other without motion or signs of life, 
disappeared, and soon after returned with a 
certain herb in its mouth. This herb he laid 
on the body of the dead serpent, which was im- 
mediatély restored to life. Polyidus, who had 
attentively considered what passed, seized the 
herb, and with it rubbed the body of the dead 
prince, who was instantly raised to life. Minos 
received Glaucus with gratitude, but refused to 
restore Polyidus to liberty before he taught his 
son the art of divination and prophecy. He 
consented with great reluctance, and when he 
was at last permitted to return to Argolis, his 
native country, he desired his pupil to spit in 
his mouth. Glaucus willingly consented, and 
from that moment forgot all the knowledge of 
divination and healing, which he had received 
from the instructions of Polyidus. Hyginus 
ascribes the recovery of Glaucus to f®sculapius. 
Apollod. 2, 3.—Hygin, 136. 251. &e. VA 
son of Epytus, who succeeded his father on the 
throne of Messenia, about 10 centuries before 
the Augustan age. He introduced the worship 
of Jupiter among the Dorians, and was the first 
who offered sacrifices to Machao, the son of 
Aisculapius. Paus, 4, 3. 

[Graucus Sinus, a gulf of Lycia, at the 
head of which stood the city of Telmissus, or 
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Macri, whence in ancient times the gulf was 
sometimes also called Sinus Telmissius, and 
whence comes likewise its modern name, gulf 
of Macri.| cae 

[GLora or Crora, a river of Britain, now 
Clyde, falling into the Glota Aistuarium, Firth 
of Clyde.] 

_ G.i¥ckriwm, a harlot of Thespis, who pre- 
sented her countrymen with the painting of 
Cupid, which Praxiteles had given to her. 

Gnaria, a town of Apulia, about 30 miles 

from Brundusium, badly supplied with water ; 
[the same place with Egnatia; the name is 
merely shortened by apheresis.] Horat. Sat. 
1, 5. 
- Gwnossis and Gwnossra, an epithet given to 
Ariadne, because she lived, or was born at 
Gnossus. The crown, which she received from 
Bacchus, and which was made a constellation, 
is called Gnossia Stella. Virg. G. 1, 222. 

Gnossus, a famous city of Crete, the resi- 
dence of Minos. The name of Gnossia tellus 
is often applied to the whole island. Æn. 6, 23. 
— Strabo, 10.—Hom. Od. 

Gozar, a governor of Mesopotamia, who 
checked the course of the Euphrates, that it 
might not run rapidly through Babylo. Pdin. 
6, 26, 

Gonr¥as, a Persian, one of the 7 noblemen 
who conspired against the usurper Smerdis. 
(See Darius.) Herod. 3, 70. 

Gompui, [a city of Thessaly, in the district 
Estizeotis, near the confines of Epirus; on the 
Peneus, a short distance below its junction with 
the Io; taken by Cesar during the civil wars.] 

Gonaras, one of the Antigoni. 

Gonnr et Gonoconpyios, a town of Thes- 
saly at the entrance into Tempe. Juv. 36, 10. 
42, 54,— Strabo, 4. 

Goxrpr=1, mountains in Armenia, where the 
Tigris rises, supposed to be the Ararat of Scrip- 
ture. 

Gorpranus, M. Anrontus Arricanus, I. a 
son of Metius Marcellus, descended from Trajan 
by his mother’s side. In the greatest affluence 
he cultivated learning, and was an example of 
piety and virtue. He applied himself to the 
study of poetry, and composed a poem in 30 
books on the virtues of T. Antoninus and M. 
Aurelius. He was such an advocate for good 
breeding and politeness, that he never sat down 
in the presence of his father-in-law, Annius 
Severus, who paid him daily visits, before he 
was promoted to the preetorship. He was some 
time after elected consul, and went to take the 
government of Africa, in the capacity of pro- 
consul. After he had attained his 80th year, 
in the greatest splendor and domestic tran- 
quillity, he was roused from his peaceful occupa- 
tions by the tyrannical reign of the Maximini, 
and he was proclaimed emperor by the rebellious 
troops of his province. He long declined to 
accept the imperial purple, but the threats of 
immediate death gained his compliance. Maxi- 
minus marched against him with the greatest 
indignation; and Gordian sent his son, with 
whom he shared the imperial dignity, to oppose 
the enemy. Young Gordian was killed; and 
the father, worn out with age, and grown de- 
sperate by misfortunes, strangled himself at 
Carthage, before he had been 6 weeks at the 
head of the empire, a, D, 236, He was univer- 
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sally lamented by the army and people.——II. 
M. Antonius Africanus, son of Gordianus, in- 
structed by Serenus Samonicus, who left him 
his library, which consisted of 62,000 volumes. 
His enlightened understanding, and his peace- 
ful disposition, recommended him to the favor 
of the emperor Heliogabalus. He was made 
prefect of Rome, and afterwards consul, by the 
emperor Alex, Severus. . He passed into Africa. 
in the character of lieutenant to his father, who 
had obtained that province; and 7 years after 
he was elected emperor in conjunction with 
him. He marched against the partisans of 
Maximinus, his antagonist in Mauritania, and 
was killed in a bloody battle on the 25th of 
June, a. D. 236, after a reign of about 6 weeks. 
He was of an amiable disposition, but has been 


justly blamed by his biographers for his lasci- 
vious propensities, which reduced him to the 
weakness and infirmities of old age, though 
but in his 46th year at the time of his death. 
III. M. Antonius Pius, grandson of the first 
Gordian, was but 12 years old, when he was 
honored with the title of Cesar. He was pro- 
claimed emperor in the 16th year of his age, 
and his election was attended with universal 
marks of approbation. In his 18th year, he 
married Furia Sabina Tranquillina, daughter of 
Misitheus, a man celebrated for his eloquence, 
and public virtues. Misitheus was entrusted 
with the most important offices of the state by 
his son-in-law; and his administration proved 
how deserving he was of the confidence and 
affection of his imperial master. He corrected 
the various abuses, which prevailed in the state, 
and restored the ancient discipline among the 
soldiers. By his prudence and political saga- 
city, all the chief towns in the empire were 
stored with provisions, which could maintain the. 
emperor and a large army during 15 days on 
any emergency. Gordian was not less active 
than his father-in-law; and when Sapor, king 
of Persia, had invaded the Roman provinces in 
the east, boldly marched to meet him; in his: 
way defeated a large body of Goths in Masia ; 
conquered Sapor, and took many flourishing 
cities in the east from his adversary. In this 
success the senate decreed him a triumph, and 
saluted Misitheus as the guardian of the re- 
public. Gordian was assassinated in the east, 
A, D. 244, by the means of Philip, who had 
succeeded to the virtuous Misitheus, and who 
usurped the sovereign power by murdering a. 
warlike and amiable prince. The senate, sen- 
sible of his merit, honored him with a most 
splendid funeral on the confines of Persia, and 
ordered that the descendants of the Gordians 
should ever be free, at Rome, from all the 
heavy taxes and burdens of the state. During 
the reign of Gordianus, there was an uncommon. 
eclipse of the sun, in which the stars appeared 
in the middle of the day. 

Gorvtum, [a city of Galatia in Asia Minor, 
on the river Sangarius, a little to the east of 
Pessinus. Here was preserved the famous: 
Gordian knot, which Alexander cut: (see Gor- 
dius.) It changed its name in the reign of 
Augustus to Juliopolis, which was given it by 
Cleo, a leader of some predatory bands in this: 
quarter, After the battle of Actium, he de- 
clared for Augustus, and being thus left in safe 
possession of this city, me was his birth- 
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place, changed its name out of compliment to 
the memory of Casar.] Justin, 11, 7.—Liv. 
38, 18.— Curt. 3, l. 

Gorpřus, I. a Phrygian, who, though origi- 
nally a peasant, was raised to the throne. 
During a sedition the Phrygians consulted the 
oracle, and were told that all their troubles would 
cease, as soon as they chose for their king the 
first man whom they met, going to the temple 
of Jupiter mounted on a chariot. Gordius was 
the object of their choice, and immediately con- 
secrated his chariot in the temple of Jupiter. 
The knot which tied the yoke’ to the draught- 
tree, was made in such an artful manner, that 
the ends of the cord could not be perceived. 
From this circumstance, a report was soon 
spread that the empire of Asia was promised 
by the oracle to him, who could untie the Gor- 
dian knot, Alexander, in his conquest of Asia, 
passed by Gordium; and as he wished to leave 
nothing undone, which might inspire his soldiers 
with courage, and make his enemies believe 
that he was born to conquer Asia, he cut the 
knot with his sword, and from that circum- 
stance asserted that the oracle was really fulfilled, 
and that his claims to universal empire were 
fully justified. Justin, 11, 7—Curt. 3, 1— 
Arrian, l. [II. The agent of Mithridates 
Eupator, Clinton, 2. p. 435-6.] 

Gorcïas, [a celebrated orator and sophist, 
born at Leontium in Sicily, and hence surnamed 
Leontinus. He flourished [s, c. 459, a little 
older than Antipho, 479,] was a disciple of 
Empedocles, [taught Alcibiades, Critias, and 
Pericles, 459. in reputation nearly 80 years.] 
He is reckoned one of the earliest writers on 
the art of rhetoric, and is thought to have in- 
troduced numbers into prose, treated of com- 
mon places, and shewed the use of them for 
the invention of arguments. Hence Plato gave 
the name of Gorgias to his elegant Dialogue 
on this subject, still extant. He was so great 
an orator, that in public assemblies he would 
undertake to declaim extempore on any subject 
proposed to him. In the war between Syra- 
cuse and Leontium, the, citizens of the latter 
applied to the Athenians for, succour, and sent 
as ambassadors Gorgias and Tisias, [427. 
The elegance of Gorgias so captivated the Athe- 
nians, that they rushed blindly into what 
proved for them so ruinous a contest. Gorgias 
afterwards made a display of his eloquence at 
the Olympic and Pythian games, on account of 
which a golden statue was erected to him at Del- 
phi. Diod. S. informs us that he received no less 
than 100 mine from each of his scholars, that 
is, 322/. 18s. 4d. sterling. The same historian. 
informs us that he was the inventor of the art 
of rhetoric, and the first who made use of 
studied figures, and labored antitheses of equal 
length, and the same termination. This man- 
ner of speaking, Diod. observes, pleased at first 
from its novelty, but was afterwards looked on 
as affected, and, if frequently practised, ridicu- 
lous. Only two or three fragments of his com- 
positions are extant: one specimen is preserved 
by Schol. ad Hermog. 412. quoted by Clinton, 
1. p. 378. Some particulars of Gorgias are given 
by Isocr.de Perm. 458, Oxon] Paus. (aye 
Sy erat 22, &e. de Sen. 15, Brut, 15.— Quintil. 


Gorgo, I, ihe Pe of Leonidas, king of Sparta, 
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&c.——]I. The name of the ship, which cam 
ried Perseus, after he had conquered Medusa, 
—III. [Now Urgheng, the capital of the 
Chorasmii: see Chorasmii. 

GorcGonzs, three celebrated sisters, daughters 
of Phorcys and Ceto, whose names were Stheno, 
Euryale, and Medusa, all immortal except Me- 
dusa. According to the mythologists, their 
hairs were entwined with serpents, hands of 
brass, body covered with impenetrable scales, 
and teeth as long as the tusks of a wild boar, and 
they turned to stones all those on whom they 
fixed their eyes. Medusa alone had serpents in 
her hair, aecording to Ovid, and this proceeded 
from the resentment of Minerva, in whose tem- 
ple Medusa had gratified the passion of Nep- 
tune, who was enamoured of the beautiful color 
of her locks, which the goddess changed into 
serpents. -Aischylus says that they had only 1 
tooth and 1 eye between them, of which they 
had the use each in her turn; and accordingly 
it was at the time that they were exchanging 
the eye, that Perseus attacked them, and cut 
off Medusa’s head. According to some authors, 
Perseus, when he went to the conquest of the 
Gorgos, was armed with an instrument like a 
scythe by Mercury, and provided with a looking- 
glass by Minerva, besides winged shoes, and a 
helmet of Pluto, which rendered all objects 
clearly visible and open to the view, while the 
person, who wore it, remained totally invisible, 
With weapons like these, Perseus obtained an 
easy victory, and after his conquest, returned 
his arms to the different deities, whose favors 
and assistance he had so recently experienced. 
The head of Medusa remained in his hands; 
and after he had finished all his laborious ex- 
peditions, he gave it to Minerva, who placed it 
on her zgis, with which she turned into stones 
all such, as fixed their eyes on it. Itis said 
that, after the conquest of the Gorgos, Perseus 
took his flight in the air towards Æthiopia ; 
and the drops of blood, which fell to the ground 
from Medusa’s head, were changed. into ser- 
pents, which have ever since infested the sand: 
deserts of Libya. The horse Pegasus also 
arose from the blood of Medusa, as well ag 
Chrysaor with his golden sword. The residence 
of the Gorgos was beyond the ocean towards 
the wes, according to Hesiod; Aaschylus 
makes them inhabit the eastern parts of Scythia; 
and Ovid, as the most received opinion, sup- 
ports that they lived in the inland parts of 
Libya, near the lake Trito, or the gardens of 
the Hesperides. Diod. S. and others explain 
the fable of the Gorgos, by supposing that they 
were a warlike race of women near the Ama- 
zos, whom Perseus, with the help of a large 
army, totally destroyed. :[The Abbé Bannier 
is of opinion that the Gorgos»dwelt in that part 
of Libya, which wascafterwards called Cyre- 
naica. He makes their father Phorcys to have 
bean a rich? and powerful prince, and engaged 
in.a lucrative commerce. Perseus, he supposes, 
made himself master of some of his ships and 
riches, These ships were named Medusa, 
Stheno, and Euryale; and being laden with 
the teeth of elephants, horns of fishes, and eyes 
of hyenas, which Phoreys bartered for other 
goods, gave occasion to the particulars of the 
fable. This, it is said, is the mystery of the 
tooth, horn, and eye, which the Gorgos bors 
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rowed by turns 5 thatis, the ships, in the course 
of the traffic above-mentioned, when arrived in 
port, took each of them goods proper for the 
place, to which they were bound.] Hesiod, Th. 
et Sce—Apoll. Rh., 4—Apollod. 2, 1. et 4, &c. 
U—5., 11.—4in. 6. &e.—Diod. S. 1. 4.— 
Paus. 2, 20, §c.—asch. Prom—Pind, Pyth. 
7. 12. Ol.3.—Ovid, Met. 4, 618, &e—Pa- 
læph. de Phore. [“In the centre of the egis 
or breast-plate of Minerva is the Gorgo or Me- 
dusa, which appears to have been a symbol of 
the moon, (Orph.in Clem. Alex. Str, 5. p. 675. 
Troyomoy ray cedavay dice TÒ tv wien mpórurov,) eX- 
hibited sometimes with the character and ex- 
pression of the destroying, and sometimes with 
those of the generative or preserving attribute ; 
the former of which is expressed by the title of 
Gorgo, and the latter by that of Medusa, 
Tveyw is said to have been a barbarian title of 
Minerva, as Bendia and Dictynna were of 
Diana, (Paleph. 32.) Médovca is the participle 
of the verb «da, ‘to govern or take eare of.’ 
In a beautiful intaglio, the work of Anteros, 
belonging to R.P. Knight, Perseus sustains the 
Medusa in his hand, while the Gorgo oc- 
cupies the centre of a shield, on which he 
rests his harpe.’ R.P. Knight, Ing. into the 
Symb. Lang. of Anc. Art and Myth.s.179, 
p. 143.] 

Gorcobnfa, a surname of Pallas, because 
Perseus, armed with her shield, had conquered 
the Gorgo, who had polluted her temple with 
Neptune. 

Gorrxn, Gortys, and Gorryna, [an inland 
city of Crete, being, according to Strabo, nearly 
90 furlongs distant from the Libycum Pelagus, 
or African Sea. Its origin is obscure: some 
ascribe it to Gortyn, the son of Rhadamanthus, 
and others to Taurus, who carried off Europa. 
In process of time, however, it eclipsed all the 
cities of Crete, especially after the island was 
reduced under the Romans. Its ancient splen- 
doris still attested at the present day by its 
numerous and extensive ruins. It was famed 
for the temples of Apollo, Diana, and Jupiter 
Hecatombeus, so called because Menelaus 
there sacrificed to Jupiter 100 oxen, when he 
received information of Helen’s elopement. Its 
walls were washed by the river Lethe. Theophr. 
Varro, and Pliny, speak of a plane-tree near 
Gortyna, which never shed its leaves till new 
ones sprouted forth.) Plin. 4, 12,—Lucan, 6, 
214.—7, 214.—Æn. 11, 773. 

GorryyYa, a town of Arcadia in Pelopon- 
nesus. Paus. 8, 28. 

Gortu, [the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Gepide, and Longobardi, were divisions of one 
people. From Scandinavia, where they left 2 
considerable districts, which inherit their name 
at this day, the Goths crossed the Baltic, pur- 
sued for some time an eastward course along 
the shore, until they multiplied or confederated 
with other tribes, into a force adequate to the 
opposition, which they encountered. They af 
terwards ascended the Vistula, to that point, 
where its most eastern stream runs at no great 
distance from the western branch of the Dnie- 
per. They had nearly perished in the marshes 
of that dreary district, A part of the nation, 
and of the large droves of cattle, constituting 
their only wealth, was left on the banks of the 
Przypiec, The most adventurous penetrated 
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through the wilderness, and dispersed the- 
Spali, a Sarmatic tribe, which opposed their 
passage, Filimer, the Gothic king, conducted 
his nation to the coast of the Euxine, where it 
afterwards increased into a numerous and for- 
midable people, under the names of Visigoths 
and Ostrogoths. This distinction, produced by 
local situations, was continued in their new set- 
tlements, though the ancient union of the Go- 
thic tribes was remembered and acknowledged 
by themselves atthe latest periods. The empire 
of Hermanuo, their greatest prince, extended to 
the Baltic, over all the Sarmatian, Finnish, 
and Vandalic stems, but was at length dis- 
solved by the Huns. The Visigoths crossed 
the Danube, obtained a’ settlement within the 
Roman empire, and at length, plundered Rome 
and Italy. They fixed their lasting residence 
in Spain, while their kindred, the Ostrogoths, 
took possession of Italy, at that time abandoned 
by the courage, freedom, and wisdom, which 
had formerly given to it the sovereignty of Eu- 
rope. | 

Graccnus, T, Sempronivs, father of Ti- 
berius and Caius Gracchus, twice consul, and | 
once censor, was distinguished by his integrity 
as well as prudence and ability, either in the 
senate, or at the head of the armies. He made 
war in Gaul, and met with much success in 
Spain. He married Sempronia, of the family 
of the Scipios, a woman of great virtue, piety, 
and learning. (Cic. de Orat. 1, 48.) Their 
children, Tiberius and Caius, who had been 
educated under the watchful eye of their mother, 
rendered themselves famous for their eloquence, 
seditions, and an obstinate attachment to the 
interests of the populace, which at last proved 
fatal to them. With a winning eloquence, af- 
fected moderation, and uncommon popularity, 
Tiberius began to renew the Agrarian law, 
which had already caused such dissensions at 
Rome: (see Agraria.) By the means of vio- 
lence, his proposition passed into a law, andhe 
was appointed commissioner, with his father- 
in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother Caius, 
to make an equal division of the lands among 
the people. The riches of Attalus, which were 
left to the Roman people by will, were distri- 
buted without opposition ; and Tiberius enjoyed 
the triumph of his successful enterprise, when 
he was assassinated in the midst of his adher- 
ents by P. Nasica, while the populace were all 
unanimous to re-elect him to serve the office of 
tribune the following year. The death of Ti- 
berius checked, for a while, the friends of the 
people; but Caius, spurred by ambition and 
furious zeal, attempted to remove every obstacle, 
which stood in his way, by force and violence, 
He supported the cause of the people with more 
vehemence, but less moderation, than Tiberius ; 
and his success served only to awaken his am- 
bition, and animate his resentment against the 
nobles. With the privileges of a tribune, he 
soon became the arbiter of the republic, and 
treated the patricians with contempt. This be- 
haviour hastened the ruin of Caius, and in the 
tumult he fled to the temple of Diana, where 
his friends prevented him from committing sui- 
cide. This increased the sedition, and he was 
murdered by order of the consul Opimius, B. c. 
121, about 13 years after the unfortunate end 
of Tiberius, His body was preps into the Ti- 
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ber, and his wife was forbidden to put on mourn- 
ing for his death. Caius has been accused-of 
having stained his hands in the blood of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, who was found murdered 
in his bed. Plut. in Vita—Cic. Cat. 1.— 
Lucan, 6, 796.—Flor. 2,17. 3, 14, &e. 

GraAptyus, a surname of Mars among the 
Romans, perhaps from xpadaives, “ brandishing 
a spear.” His residence was supposed to be 
among the fierce and savage Thracians and 
Gete, over whom he particularly presided. dn. 
3, 35.—Hom. N.— Liv. 1, 20. 

Gracra, [see the end of this article,] a cele- 
brated country of Europe, bounded on the west 
by the Ionian sea, south by the Mediterranean 
sea, east by the Augean, north by Thrace and 
Dalmatia; generally divided into 4 large pro- 
vinces, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia or Hellas, 
and Peloponnesus. This country has been 
reckoned superior to every other part of the 
earth in the salubrity of the air, temperature of 
the climate, fertility of the soil, and above all, 
fame, learning, and arts of its inhabitants. 
The Greeks have severally been called Achzans, 
Argians, Danai, Dolopes, Hellenians, Ionians, 
Myrmidos, and Pelasgians. The most cele- 
brated of their cities were Athens, Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, Sicyo, Mycenz, Delphi, &c. 
‘The inhabitants, whose history is darkened in 
ifs primitive ages with fabulous accounts and 
traditions, supported that they were the original 
inhabitants of the country, and born from the 
earth where they dwelt, and they heard with 
contempt the probable conjectures, which traced 
their origin among the first inhabitants of Asia, 
and the colonies of Egypt. In the first periods 
of their history, the Greeks were governed by 
monarchs; and there were as many kings, as 
there were cities. The monarchical power gra- 
dually decreased ; the love of liberty established 
the republican government; and no part of 
Greece, except Macedonia, remained in the 
hands of an absolute sovereign. The expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts first rendered the Greeks 
respectable among their neighbours; and, in 
the succeeding age, the wars of Thebes and demi- 
Troy gave opportunities to their heroes and 
gods to display their valor in the field of battle, 
The simplicity of the ancient Greeks rendered 
them virtuous, and the establishment of the 
Olympic games, in particular, where the noble 
reward of the conqueror was a laurel crown, con- 
tributed to their aggrandisement, and made 
them ambitious of fame, and not the slaves of 
riches. The austerity of their laws, and the 
education of their youth, particularly at Lace- 
demo, rendered them brave and active, insen- 
sible to bodily pain, fearless and intrepid in 
the time of danger. The celebrated battles of 
Maratho, Thermopylæ, Salamis, Platæa, and 
Mycale, sufficiently shew what superiority the 
courage of alittle army can obtain over millions 
of undisciplined barbarians. After many signal 
victories over the Persians, they became elated 
with their success; and when they found no 
one able to dispute their power abroad, they 
turned their arms one against the other, and 
leagued with foreign states to destroy the most 
flourishing of their cities. The Messenian and 
Peloponnesian wars are examples of the dread- 
ful calamities, which arise from civil discord, 
and long rey ; and the success, with which 
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the gold and sword of Philip and his son cors 


rupted and enslaved Greece, fatally proved 
that, when a nation becomes indolent and dis- 
sipated at home, it ceases to be respectable in 
the eyes of the neighbouring states. The an- 
nals of Greece, however, abound with singular 
proofs of heroism and resolution, The bold re- 
treat of the 10,000 who had assisted Cyrus 
against his brother Artaxerxes, reminded their 
countrymen of their superiority over all other 
nations, and taught Alexander that the con- 
quest of the east might be effected with a hand- 
ful of Grecian soldiers. While the Greeks 
rendered themselves so illustrious by their mi- 
litary exploits, the arts and sciences were as- 
sisted by conquest, and received fresh lustre 
from the application and industry of their pro- 
fessors. The labors of the learned were re- 
ceived with admiration, and the merit of a com- 
position was determined by the applause or 
disapprobation of a multitude. Their generals 
were orators; and eloquence seemed to be so 
nearly connected with the military profession, 
that he was despised by his soldiers who could 
not address them on any emergency with a spi- 
rited and well-delivered oration. The learning 
as well as virtues of Socrates procured for him 
a name; and the writings of Aristotle have, 
perhaps, gained for him a more lasting fame 
than all the conquests and trophies of his royal 
pupil. Such were the occupations and accom- 
plishments of the Greeks: their language be- 
came almost universal, and their country was 
the receptacle of the youths of the neighbouring 
states, where they imbibed the principles of 
liberty and moral virtue. The Greeks planted 
several colonies, and totally peopled the westeru 
coasts of Asia Minor. In the eastern parts of 
Italy there were also many settlements made; 
and the country received from its Greek inha- 
bitants the name of Magna Grecia. For some 
time Greece submitted to the yoke of Alexander 
and his successors; and at last, after a spirited, 
though ineffectual struggle, in the Achzan 
league, it fell under the power of Rome, and 
became one of its independent provinces, go- 
verned by a proconsul. [The Romans made 
2 provinces of Greece. On the overthrow of 


the Achzan confederacy, they reduced the Pe- | 


loponnesus, together with all Greece Proper, 
except Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, into a 
province called Achaia. Subsequently, on the 
defeat and capture of Perses, they formed Ma- 
cedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, into the procon- 
sular province of Macedonia. The most general 
name for Greece among the natives was Hellas, 
(Eààćs.) This was at first a specific name for 
a district in the south-eastern part of Thessaly, 
where Hellen was said to have reigned, and 
from whom it derived its name. The term was 
subsequently applied to the whole of Thessaly, 
and at last to all Greece, Thessaly excluded. 
(See Germania.) The word Grecia was not 
legally recognised by the Romans, though suf- 
ficiently familiar to them in writing and conver- 
sation. The early inhabitants of Greece may 
be divided into 3 classes. 1. The Graie 
(Teaixol,) afterwards named Hellenes, (BAamvss.) 
2, Leleges, including the Curetes, 3. Pelasgi. 
According to the best authorities, the first in- 
habitants of Greece were a rude and barbarous 
race, living in forests and caves, ignorant of 
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agriculture, without cities or social regulations 
of any kind, and unacquainted even with the 
use of fire. Their general name was Grave. 
In confirmation of this last remark, we have 
nothing but a few scattered passages in the 
ancient writers, but which, however, are fully 
to the point. Alcman, and after him, Sopho- 
cles, speak of the Graici as the progenitors of 
the Hellenes: To the same purport are Aris- 
totle, (Meteor. 1,14.) the Parian Marble, (Zin. 
11.) and Eusebius, (Chron. 1, 14.) as also 
Apollod. (1, 7, 3.) These authorities, at first 
view, may seem to relate only to the Hellenes 
as a portion of the main race, but it must be 
recollected that the authors cited use the term 
Hellenes in the meaning which it bore ina 
later age, when it designated the whole Grecian 
community, to say nothing of the manifest 
traces of a common origin in the different dia- 
lects throughout the land. Graici, therefore, 
was a general appellation for the original inha- 
bitants: In Greece, however, it gradually dis- 
appeared, and was succeeded by the name of 
Hellenes, but in Italy, remained during every 
subsequent period in the mouths of the Latins, 
as the appellation, by which they characterised 
their eastern neighbours. This admits of a 
very easy solution, if we suppose, as the facts 
themselves fully warrant, that the inhabitants 
of Italy were indebted to the Pelasgi for the 
first knowledge, which they received of the in- 
habitants of Greece. At the period of the Pe- 
lasgic “emigration to the west, the Hellenic 
branch had but just begun to spread their name 
and sway over Greece, and hence the Pelasgi 
brought with them into Italy the original name 
Graici, as the most general appellation of the 
people, whom they had just left; which, being 
shortened after the Æolic manner, became also 
Graii. This name of Greeci and Graii remained 
for ever after in current use among the Latins, 
even though they subsequently received more 
correct information on the subject, and knew 
that the appellation had become obsolete in the 
parent country, and was superseded by another. 
The original- stem of the Graici divided itself 
into the 2 branches of Hellenes and L[ones. 
The former occupied the northern, the latter 
the southern portion of Greece, and in Beotia 
they bordered on each other, The Hellenes 
received the first rudiments of civilization from 
the Pelasgi, and subsequently became more 
and more improved by wanderers from the east, 
who settled among them, such as Cadmus and 
others: The Hellenes were led from their ori- 
ginal settlements in the vicinity of Parnassus, 
under the conduct of Deucalio, into the south- 
eastern part of Thessaly. By some they have 
been derived from the regions of Caucasus, 
principally on the strength of a Jater mytho- 
logy, which makes Deucalio a son of the ‘Titan 
Prometheus: The earlier mythology, however, 
is silent on this head, and, indeed, how could 
Deucalio be thus descended, when Prometheus 
had lain already 13 generations before the time 
of Hercules on the rocks of Caucasus? By 
the ancient writers Hellen is spoken of as a son 
of Deucalio, and king of the Hellenes; but 
it would rather seem that he was merely an 
imaginary personage, as we read of no enter- 
prise achieved by him, and that the origin of 
the name Hellenes is. in fact lost in obscurity. 
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Of the sons of this Hellen, or more properly, 
perhaps, of Deucalio, Æolus maintained pos- 
session of the conquests made in the south- 
eastern part of Thessaly, while Dorus retired 
into northern Thessaly, and established himself 
there, after driving out the Pelasgi: Here his 
descendants remained until after the Trojan 
War, when necessity compelled them, as is 
mentioned below, to move towards the southern 
parts of Greece. The 3d son, Xuthus, however, 
acted a more important part. Wishing to ap- 
propriate to himself his father’s treasures, he 
was driven out by Æolus, and appears to have 
moved southward with a band of Achæi. His 
history is involved in obscurity and fable: Ac- 
cording to the common account, he proceeded 
to Attica, where he married the daughter of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, and became the 
father of 2 sons, Achzus and Io, the latter of 
whom gave name to the Ionic race. The old 
Athenian traditions, however, contradict all this. 
According to them Io was a son of Apollo, and 
Xuthus an Achzan, and son of Æolus: The 
meaning of this evidently is, that Kuthus, of 
Asolian origin, came with a band of Achæi to 
Attica, and having strengthened his forces by 
the addition of Ionians, proceeded to make 
conquests in the Peloponnesus: hence he was 
fabled to have been the father of Achæus and 
Io. As regards his Æolic origin, it must be 
remarked that the Hellenes were subdivided 
into Dorians and Æolians, and that the Achei 
were a branch of the latter. A portion of these 
Achæi so led into the Peloponnesus by Xu- 
thus, regretting their original seats in Thes- 
saly, separated from him, and moved back to 
the north. In Beotia they formed an union 
with several other tribes, and entering southern 
Thessaly, not only regained their ancient pos- 
sessions, but having driven before them the 
Pelasgi, and having taken the Pelasgic city of 
Larissa on the river Peneus, they became in 
the end the most powerful branch of the Æolic 
race. From them the whole southern part of 
Thessaly received the name of Achaia. They 
forgot not, however, their brethren, whom they 
had left behind in the Peloponnesus, and when- 
ever any overflow of population required to be 
diminished by a colony, or any quarrel between 
contending leaders drove any portion of their 
number to seek new settlements elsewhere, 
they invariably moved southward to the Pe- 
loponnesus. In this way Pelops, with his 
Achezan followers, seems to have passed even 
from Phrygia to the Peloponnesus, and to have 
given it his name. The Achai in this latter 
country soon became as powerful as their 
brethren of Thessaly; the kingdoms of Argos, 
Elis, Messenia, and Laconia, successively arose, 
among which Argos was the most powerful, 
and exercised a direct control over the rest. 
The Achzi thus became the most important of 
the Grecian tribes, and none other dared to 
withstand the mandates of the house of Pelops, 
which, as it reigned in Argos, stood conse- 
quently at the head of the Achean race. 
Hence the power of Agamemno in the war of 
Troy, and the claim, which he asserted, and 
which no one dared to oppose, of beiny the 
leader of the combined forces of the Greeks in 
that well-known expedition. And hence, too, 
the reason why Homer so often sings of the 
545 
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ighty Achæi, the Danai, and their subdivi- 
aoe nad makes so little mention of the Hel- 
lenes, who were merely the main stem in fact, 
to which they all belonged, The Trojan war 
ended the power and supremacy of the Achzi. 
In every part of Greece, ,owing to the absence 
of the leaders, and warlike part of the popula- 
tion, weakness and disorder ensued. The Pe- 
lasgi, who had been driven into Epirus, re- 
entered and established themselves in Thes- 
saly. The old inhabitants were compelled in a 
great measure to fly. The Æolians and Achei 
in southern Thessaly retired in part to the 
range of Mt. Oeta; the Magnesians kept pos- 
session of their old abodes; but the main 
body wandered into Beeotia, Locris, Eubea, 
and finally to the coast of Asia, where, 60 years 
before, their forefathers had fought against 
Troy. The Dorians at first retired to the vici- 
nity of Oeta and Parnassus, where a part of 
them remained for eyer after, but the greater 
number migrated in like manner to the east. 
A 3d part, however, led on by the descendants 
of Hercules, after many ineffectual attempts 
to enter the Peloponnesus, at last succeeded in 
the 80th year after the Trojan war. The 
Achæi were defeated, and the Dorians thence- 
forward became masters of the Peloponnesus. 
In Elis only, through the apparent consent of 
the conquerors, an Achean race seems to have 
retained its authority. The main body of the 
Achzi were compelled to find new settlements 
by driving out the Ionians, who had settled 
along the coast of the Corinthian gulf, which 
tract of country received thereafter the appel- 
lation of Achaia. The Ionians, thus driven out, 
sought refuge among their brethren in Attica, 
but were compelled eventually, in consequence 
of their overflowing numbers, to form emi- 
gration, like the Aolians and Dorians, to the 
shores of Asia. Greece, after these commo- 
tions, began to enjoy comparative tranquillity, 
and the name Hellenes to be gradually used 
as a common term for the different members 
of the Gr. family, especially as they were 
all the descendants of one common race, the 
Graici; and hence too appears the reason why 
Thessaly, which at first meant Hellas alone, 
was excluded from the meaning of the term 
when it now began to be applied to the whole 
of Greece; for the Pelasgi had re-conquered 
Thessaly, it was become a Pelasgic land, and 
the Pelasgi, as Herod. informs us, were a peo- 
ple of different origin from the Greeks. It 
must be confessed, however, that Homer, who 
in general uses the terms Hellenes and Hellas 
with reference to a small part of Thessaly, on 
one occasion speaks of the Pan-Hellenes, indi- 
cating the whole Gr. nation; but the line, in 
which it occurs, has been pronounced to be 
corrupt, and the term Pan-Hellenes appears to 
have been first used by the poet Hesiod. The 
length of the present article precludes any re- 
marks in this place on the Tones, Leleges, and 
Pelasgi : they will be treated of under their re- 
spective heads“ Consider and looke into 
either auncient or later chronicles and histories, 
and see whether there ever was any great 
plagues, any subversion, and overthrowes, of 
either florishing monarchies, commonwealths, 
or citties, but they were wrought by ambitious 
men, wiging. poaa submission to higher 
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eens before others, Who but ui te ha 
men are wont to kindle and stirre up the fire of 
domesticall divisions, civill warres, and dissen- 
sions, making no reckoning of the damnable 
enterprises, so they might but make a way to 
effect their owne devised platformes? What 
but ambition procured the ruine of Grecia, flou- 
rishing in armes and sciences? What but am- 
bition wrought the decay and confusion of the 
commonwealths of Lacedemonians and Athe- 
nians, the one being masters of the sea, andthe 
other of the land? What but ambition stirred 
up Cæsar and Pompey, Marius and Sylla, 
Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus, by force of 
armes to put ‘their country to sword and fire, 
and so unnaturally to impaire the large and 
great scope of the Romaine empire P’— The 
Dignitie of Man, both in the Perfections of his 
Soule and Bodie, by N, A., Oxford, 1616. 4to,, 
p: 82.— The populousness of ancient Greece 
during its period of war and independence, will 
be estimated by comparing the indications, that. 
remain to us, of the numbers of the inhabitants 
with the extent of the territory, in which they 
were contained. ‘ The extreme diminutiyeness 
of Greece,’ says Mr, , Hobhouse, (Travels in 
Greece, p. 483.) ‘ may make some readers sus- 
pect that the admiration of the world has been 
fixed upon a series of insignificant actions, 
scarcely worthy of finding a place among the 
histories of empires. But others will only feel 
an increased respect for a people, whose tran- 
scendent genius and yirtue could give an im- 
portance to events transacted on so inconsider- 
able a spot of earth” This remark is very just. 
It is added from D’Any, (1, 229.) that’ Greece 
Proper scarcely contained more space than the 
kingdom of Naples, and that Sicily is considered, 
as large as Peloponnesus. But we shall best be. 
enabled to form an accurate judgment by actual 
computation of the area of Ancient Greece. 
The following calculation of the extent of. this 
country in square English miles is made on a 
division of the surface of Arrowsmith’s Map of 
Greece, and the adjacent countries, According 
to that map, Thessaly contains about 5674 
square English miles; the central provinces, 
includfhg Eubæa, contain 7698, and Pelopon- 
nesus 7779, which may be thus distributed, 
though precise accuracy in stating the extent of 
the several provinces cannot be obtained, be- 
cause the boundaries of these Provinces cannot 
be everywhere defined: Thessaly, including 
Magnesia, and the country to Thermopylae, 
5674; Acarnania, 1571; Ætolia, 1165; Phocis, 
including Doris and Locris, 1570; Beeotia, 1119; 
(this includes the lake Copais, which may have 
an area of 41 square miles, leaving to Beotia 
1078 ;) Attica, 720; Megaris, 143; Eubea, 
1410, Peloponnesus : Achaia, including Sicy- 
onia and Phlius, 783 ; Elis, including Triphylia, 
930: Arcadia, 1701 ; Argolis, including Co- 
rinthia, Epidauris, Troezenis, Hermionis, and 
Cynuria, 1307; Laconia, 1896; Messenia, 
1162. Islands: Corcyra, 211; Leucadia, 116 5. 
Cephalenia, 383; Ithaca, 22 ; Zacynthus, 153 ; 
Cythera, 126; Aigina, 41; Salamis, 28.” 
(Total, 22,231.) “It is highly probable that 
these provinces and islands contained collec- 
tively, during the period from the Persian War 
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inhabitants} a rate of population not much be: 
low that, which was found in Great Britain in 


1821. This population of course would not 
be uniformly distributed. In South Britain, 
though the average is 210 persons to the square 
mile, the proportions vary in different counties : 
in Kent the rate of population is 282, in Lan- 
cashire, 599; while in Lincolnshire it is 105, 
and in Westmoreland 69. Thus, iù Greece 
the population would be more dense in Attica, 
and less so in Beotia; the proportion would 
be greater in Thessaly than in Peloponnesus, 
in Elis than in Arcadia. The opulation, too, 
would fluctuate with the ordepeity or ad- 
verse fortune of each particular district, and 
yet the aggregate amount might remain nearly 
the same. The citizens in the Greek rè- 
publics, we may assume to mean ‘all the 
males above the age of 20 years ;’ though in 
many republics, perhaps in most, the citizen was 
not admitted to the privilege of a vote, and had 
not access to the offices of the state, till the 
age of 30. The military age at Athens for 
foreign service, was from 20 to 60. At Lace- 
demo it appears that military service was re- 
quired during a period of 40 years. In the 
smallerrepublics the military age probably began 
Sooner, or lasted longer; and we may estimate 
military service abroad to have extended from 
the age of 18 to 60. The proportions of these 
several ages to the whole population, were these 
in Great Britain in 1821: the males, in 20,160 
persons, above the age of 20, were 4897; above 
30, 34322; from 20 to 30, 1464} ; from 20 to 
60; 4140; from 18 to60 about 4644. On these 
proportions of the military age, and of the citi- 
zens, to the whole, we may form an estimate of 
the population of Ancient Greece,’ “ The 
evils of the political system among the ancient 
republics, have been forcibly urged by some 
writers; those evils are not to be denied; 
and yet the people continued to exist, and 
even to flourish under all their disadvan- 
tages. We collect from Polybius that the ’po- 
pulation of Peloponnesus had not much, if at 
all, declined in the days of the Achzan League, 
and during the continuance of Grecian inde- 
pendence. The period from Pericles to Dem. 
Phalereus, about 120 years, was filled with in- 
cessant and complicated wars, undertaken partly 
to put down a formidable rival, partly for con- 
quest, partly to maintain the balance of power 
against some preponderating state. In this pe- 
riod occurred the Peloponnesian war, the Co- 
rinthian, the 2 Theban wars of 17 years’ conti- 
nuance, the war of the allies, the Phocian war, 
the wars with Philip. Athens, moreover, was 
exposed to the inconveniences of an ill-balanced 
democracy. And yet, instead of sinking under 
this pressure, this republic, in the days of Dem. 
Phalereus, is found with as large a population, 
and a trade as extensive, as it possessed in the 
days of Pericles. (Twenty or 30 years before 
the same date, the Athenians still possessed as 
large a fleet as in the best days of Athens. 
Isocrates, after the Social War, u.c. 353, affirms 
that they had more than 200 triremes, Areop. 1. 
p. 140; Demosth. de Class. 182. in s.c. 354, 
proposes 300 ships; Lycurgus, whose adminis- 
tration is to be referred to the same period, the 
reign of Philip, TeINgels Tupernevace ue huw 
Tirpunog tees, pa e Oratt pi 841, cy 892, c) | 
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But, if we carry our views dowtiward to a later 
period, and survey the condition of Greece under 
the Roman empire, what do we find to be the 
aspect of things? The turbulence of the old 
times has now ceased: are the provinces, there- 
fore, of Greece, populous and flourishing? We 
may gather from Strabo, Dio, Pausanias, and 
other writers, some brief, but emphatic hints of 
the actual condition of this celebrated people.’ 
Clinton, 1. pp. 384-7, 432.] 

Gracia Maana, [a name given to the 
southern part of Italy, comprising Apulia, Mes- 
sapia, ot Japygia, called also Calabria, Lucania, 
and the country of the Bruttii. It derived the 
name of Grecia from the number of Gr. colo- 
nies, which migrated thither at different periods, 
and the epithet Magna “ Great,” from mere 
ostentation, according to Pliny. The Greeks, 
who settled here, were principally Dorians, and 
the emigration is said to have taken place at a 
very early period, about 1055 s.c. Magna 
Grecia was famed for the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, which flourished throughout a great part 
of it, especially in the cities along the Sinus 
Tarentinus.] Ovid, Fast. 4, 64—Strabo, &c. 

GramrYus mons, [a mountain of Caledonia, 
forming one of the large range of mountains 
extending from east to west through almost the 
whole breadth of modern Scotland, from Loch 
Lomond to Stonehaven. The range is now called 
the Grampian Hills, and the name is derived 
from the Mons Grampius, mentioned by Tacitus; 
the spot, where Galgacus waited the approach 
of Agricola, and fought the battle so fatal to 
the brave Caledonians. To the Grampian chain 
belong Ben Lomond, 3262 feet high; Ben Ledy, 
3009; Ben More, 3903; Ben Laures, the chief 
summit, 4015, &c.] Tacit, Agr. 29. 

Granicus, a river of Bithynia, [a little to 
the west of Cyzicus, | famous for the battle fought 
there between the armies of Alexander and 
Darius, May 22, s.c. 334, when 600,000. Per- 
sians were defeated by 30,000 Macedonians. 
[It is now a torrent called Ousvold.] Diod. S. 
17.—Plut, Alex. [and in Camilo, c. 19.]— 
Justin — Curt. 3, 1, 

Grarit«, 3 goddesses: see Charites. 

Gririanus, [I. a Roman emperor, son of 
Valentinian 1st, born at Sirmium in Pannonia, 
A.D. 359. He was appointed by his father to a 
share of the empire, when he was but 8 years 
old, and was in his 17th year when his father 
died. At this time Gratian was keeping his 
court at Treves, and was ignorant of what had 
happened, till he was informed that the officers 
of the army had appointed as his partner on the 
throne, Valentinian 2d, the younger son of the 
late emperor, by his wife Justinia. Gratian, 
though hurt at the assumption of authority on 
the part of the army, yet readily ratified the 
election, and ever treated his brother with affec- 
tion and kindness. The western empire was 
nominally divided between them, but the supe- 
rior age of Gratian gave him all the power. He 
is praised for recalling his mother to court, who 
had been divorced and banished by his father, 
and for the punishment of many officers of 
state, who had abused their power by cruelty 
and injustice; but he is blamed for putting to 
death the renowned general Theodosius, who 


fell a victim to the jealousy of some rival cour- 


tiers.] His courage in the ns iş as remark- 
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able as his love of learning, and fondness of 
philosophy. He slaughtered 30,000 Germans 
in a battle, and supported the tottering state by 
his prudence and intrepidity. [He gave himself 
up afterwards to unmanly pleasures, and gra- 
dually lost the affections of his subjects. Maxi- 
minus was declared emperor by the legions in 
Britain; and Gratian, deserted by nearly all 
his troops, fled into Gaul. Here he took re- 
fuge at Lyons, but was betrayed into the hands 
of a commander of Maximinus by the governor 
of the town, and put to death in the 8th year of 
his reign.] II. A Roman soldier, invested 
with the imperial purple by the rebellious army 
in Britain, in opposition to Honorius; assassi- 
nated 4 months after by those very troops, to 
which he owed his elevation, A.D, 407. 

GrarYus Faxiscus, a Latin poet, contempo- 
rary with Ovid, He wrote a poem on coursing, 
called Cynegelicon, much commended for its 
elegance and perspicuity, It may be compared 
to the Georgics of Virgil, to which it is nearly 
equal in the number of verses. [The best ed. 
is that given by Wernsdorff in the Poete Lat. 
Min. Altenb. 1780-88, 10 vols, 12mo. See 
Arrian on Coursing, the Cynegeticus of Xenopho, 
translated from the Greek, with Classical and 
Practical Annotations, and a brief Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of the Author; to which is 
added an Appendix, containing some Account of 
the Canes Venatici of Antiquity, by a Graduate 
of Medicine, Lond. 1831. 4to. pp. 314.] 

Grecortus, [I. surnamed Thaumaturgus, 
Wonder-worker, from the miracles, which he 
pretended to perform, Before his conversion to 
Christianity, he was known by the name of 
Theodorus. He was born at Neo-Casarea, and 
was a disciple of Origen, from whom he imbibed 
the principles of the Christian faith. He was 
afterwards made bishop of his native city, and 
js said to have left only 17 idolaters in his dio- 
cese, where he had found only 17 Christians. ] 
Of his works are extant, his Gratudatory Oration 
to Origen, a Canonical Epistle, and other trea- 
tises in Greek, the best ed. of which is that of 
Paris, fol. 1622. II. Nazianzen, [born near 
Nazianzus in Cappadocia,] surnamed the 
Divine, was bishop of Constantinople, which he 
resigned on its being disputed. His writings 
rival those of the most celebrated orators of 
Greece, in eloquence, sublimity, and variety. 
His sermons are more for philosophers than 
common hearers, but replete with seriousness 
and devotion. Erasmus said that he was afraid 
to translate his works, from the apprehension of 
not transfusing into another language the smart- 
ness and acumen of his style, and the stateliness 
and happy diction of the whole. He died a.D. 
389. The best ed., that of the Benedictines, 
the Ist vol. of which was published at Paris, 
1778. fol. [“ In the 4th cent. after the Chr, 
æra, a strange dramatic piece, fabula longe in- 
sulsissima, (Porson, Orest. 837.) was published 
under the name of Greg. Naz., entitled Xeirrds 
Iléexwy: see Porson, Orest. 857. Med. 389. 
1314. &c.” (and also the article Eudocia.) 
“ This is the last recorded Gr, tragedy, if such 
it can be called. It seems to have been a mere 
piece of mosaic patch-work, composed of dis- 
jointed lines and phrases, gathered here and 
there from the old dramatists, and so arranged 
as to give the history of the Passion; something 
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after the manner of the Virgilius Evangelizans, 
by Alex. Ross." Theatre of the Greeks, p.69. 
III. A bishop of Nyssa, author of the 
Nicene Creed. [His style is represented as alle- 
gorical and affected; and he has been accused 
of mixing philosophy too much with theology. 
His writings consist of Commentaries on Serip» 
ture, Moral Discourses, Sermons on Mysteries, 
Dogmatical Treatises, Panegyrics on Saints ; 
the best ed. of which is that of Morell, 2 vols. 
fol. Paris, 1615. The bishop died av. 396; 
IV. Another Christian writer, whose works. 
were edited by the Benedictines, 4 vols. foh 
Paris, 1705. fol 

Grupii, a people tributary to the Nervii, sup- 
posed to have inhabited the country near Toura 
nay or Bruges in Flanders. Ces. B. G. 5, 38. 

GRYLLUS, a son of Xenopho, who killed 
Epaminondas, and was himself slain, at the 
battle of Mantinera, B.c. 363. His father was 
offering a sacrifice, when he received the news 
of his death, and he threw down the garland, 
which was on his head, but replaced it, when 
he heard that the enemy’s general had fallen 
by his hands ; and he observed that his death 
ought to be celebrated with every demonstration 
of joy, rather than lamentation. Aristot— 
Paus. 8, 11, &c. 

GrynEum and Grynivum, [a town of Æolia, 
on the coast of Lydia, near the northern con- 
fines north-west of Cumz,] where Apollo had 
a temple with an oracle, on account of which 
he is called Gryneus.— Strabo, 13 —Virg. Ecl 
6, 72.— En. 4, 345. 

[Gryps, (yeb,) “a gryphon, an emblema- 
tical monster composed of the united forms of 
the lion and eagle, the symbols of destruction 
and dominion: see Coins of Teios, 8c. in the 
Hunter-Collection.” “The helmet (of Minerva) 
is usually decorated with some animal symbol ; 
such as the owl, serpent, ram, gryphon, or 
sphinx, which is a species of gryphon, having 
the head of the female personification, in- 
stead of that of the eagle, upon the body of 
the lion. Another kind of gryphon, not unfre- 
quent upon the helmets of Minerva, is composed 
of the eagle and horse, (see Medals of Felia, 
&c.) signifying the dominion of water instead 
of fire * whence came the symbol of the flying 
horse.” R. P. Knight, Ing. into the Symb. Lang. 
of Anc. Art and Myth. ss. 144, 178. pp. 114. 
142. See Sphinx.] 

GyXrus and GyXros, [a small island of the 
Archipelago, classed by Steph. B. amore the 
Sporades, but belonging rather to the Cyclades. 
It lay south-west of Andros, off the coast of 
Attica. The Romans, in the time of the empe- 
rors, madeit a place ofexile.] Ovid, Met.7, 407. 

_ Gyas, one of the companions of Æneas, who 
distinguished himself at the games exhibited 
after the death of Anchises in Sicily. Æn. 5, 
118, &c. 

Gyces or Gres, I. a son of Coclus and Terra, 
represented as having 100 hands. He, with his 
brothers, made war against the gods, and was 
afterwards punished in Tartarus. Ovid, Trist. 
4, 7, 18. II. A Lydian, to whom Candaules, 
king of the country, shewed his wife naked, The 
queen, incensed at this instance ofimprudence im 
her husband, ordered Gyges to prepare for death 
himself, or murder Candaules. He chose the 
latter, married the queen, and ascended the 
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‘acant throne, about 718 years befbie the Chris- 


tian era. He was the first of the Mermnade, 
who reigned in Lydia: He reigned 38 years, 
‘and distinguished himself by the immense pre- 
‘sents, which he made to the oracle of Delphi. 
‘Herod, 1, 8. [ Clinton, 1. p. 296. The wife: of 
‘Candaules, above mentioned, was called N yssia, 
according to Hephestio. The story of Rosa- 
mund, queen of the Lombards, as related by 
Gibbon, bears an exact resemblance to this of 
Candaules,] According to Plato, Gyges de- 
‘scended into a chasm of the earth, where he 
found a brazen horse, whose sides he opened, 
and saw within the body the carcase of a man 
of uncommon size, from whose finger he took a 
brazen ring. This ring, when put on his finger, 
rendered him invisible; and by means of its 
virtue, he introduced himself to the queen, mur- 
dered her husband, married her, and usurped 
the crown of Lydia. (Cic. Off.3,9.) [Xenopho 
says that he was a slave. Plut. states that 
-Gyges took up arms against Candaules, assisted 
by the Milesians. The opinion of Herod., that 
first given by Lempriere, seems preferable to the 
rest. Born in a city contiguous to Lydia, no 
person could be better qualified to represent the 
affairs of that kingdom than he was. ] 
Gyuiprrus, a Lacedemonian, sent, B.C. 414, 
by his countrymen to assist Syracuse against 
the Athenians. He obtained a celebrated vic- 
tory over Nicias and Demosthenes, the enemy’s 


‘generals, and obliged them to surrender ; ac- | 


companied Lysander in his expedition against 
Athens, was present at the capture of it, and 
entrusted by the conqueror with the money, 
taken in the plunder, amounting to 15,00 talents. 
As he conveyed it to Sparta, he had the mean- 
ness to unsew the bottom of the bags, which 
contained it, and secreted about 300 talents. 
His theft was discovered; and to avoid the 
punishment, which he deserved, he fled from 
his country, and by this act of meanness tar- 
nished the glory of his victorious ~ actions. 
Tibult. 4, 1, 199.— Plut. in Nicia.—[ Thuc. 6, 
96.104. 7, 1.2. Clinton, 1. p. 74.] 

[Gx1o, the grandfather of Demosthenes, who 
settled in Bosporus about 30 years before the 
birth of his grandson, and married a rich lady, 
of Scythian origin, whose daughter was the 
mother of Demosth. sch. c. Ctes. 78. Clinton, 
1. p. 284. ] 

Gymnisfum, a place among the Greeks, where 
all the public exercises were performed, and 
where not only wrestlers and dancers exhibited, 
but also philosophers, poets, and rhetoricians 
repeated their compositions. The room was 
high and spacious, and could contain many 
thousands of spectators. The laborious exercises 
were running, leaping, throwing the quoit, wrest- 
ling, and boxing, called réyradaov, Lat. quin- 
querlia, ) 
which he sometimes was mounted, conducting 
another by the bridle, and jumping from the one 
on the other. Whoever came first to the goal, 
and jumped with the greatest agility, obtained 
the prize. In running on foot, the athletes were 
sometimes armed, and he who came first, was 
declared victorious. Leaping was an useful 
exercise: its primary object was to teach the 
‘soldiers to jump over ditches, and pass over 
eminences during a siege, or in the field of 
battle. In throwing the quoit, the prize was 


In riding, the athlete led a horse, on | 
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adjudged to him, who threw it farthest. Thé 
quoits were made with wood, stone, or metal. 
The wrestlers employed all their dexterity to 
bring their adversary to the ground, and the 
boxers had their hands armed with gauntlets, 
éalled also cestus. Their blows were dangerous, 
and often ended in the death of one of the com: 
batants. In wrestling and boxing, the athletes 
were often naked, whence the word Gymnasiuni, 
yuures, nudus. They anointed themselves with 
oil to brace their limbs, and render their bodies 
slippery, and more difficult to be grasped. 

GymneEsta. [See Baleares.] 

Gymnosopuisrx, a certain sect of philoso- 
phers in India, who, according to some, placed 
their summum bonum in pleasure, and summum 
malum in pain. They lived naked, as their 
name implies, [see the end of this article,] and 


| for 37 years they exposed themselves in the open 


air, to the heat of the sun, inclemency of the 
seasons, and coldness of the night. They were 
often seen in the fields fixing their eyes full on 
the disc of the sun from the time of its rising 
till the hour of its setting. Sometimes they 
stood whole days on one foot in burning sand, 
without moving, or shewing any concern for 
what surrounded them. Alexander was asto- 
nished at the sight of a sect, which seemed to 
despise bodily pain, and inured themselves to 
suffer the greatest tortures without uttering a 
groan, or exhibiting any signs of fear. The 
conqueror condescended to visit them, and his 
astonishment was increased, when he saw one 
of them ascend a burning pile with firmness 
and unconcern, to avoid the infirmities of old 
age, and stand upright on one leg and unmoved, 
while the flames surrounded him on every side. 
(See Calanus.) [The Gymnosophists are often 
confounded with the Brachmani; but this latter 
is properly the name of only one class of these 
philosophers, who were divided into several sects. 
The Brachmans were all of one tribe, and as 
they grew up, had a succession of instructors. 
They were in a state of pupilage until 36 years 
of age; after which they were allowed to live 
more at large, wear fine linen and gold rings, 
feed on the flesh of animals not employed in 


| labor, and marry as many wives as they pleased. 


Others submitted, through their whole lives, to 
a stricter discipline, and passed their days on the 
banks of the Ganges with no other food than 
fruit, herbs, and milk. The Samaneans were 
a society formed of those, who voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to the study of divine wisdom. 
They gave up all private property, and com- 
mitted their children to the care of the state, 
and their wives to the protection of their rela- 
tions. They were supported at the public ex- 
pense. Itis of this sect in particular that the 
wonderful circumstance is related, of their throw- 
ing themselves into a fire, which they had pre- 
pared for the occasion, when from ill health or 
misfortunes they had grown tired of the world. 
There was another sect, called Hylobians, who 
lived entirely in forests, on leaves and wild 
fruits, wore no other clothing than the bark of 
trees, and practised the severest abstinence of 
every kind. From this account, it is easy to 
perceive that the Indian Gymnosophists were 
more distinguished for severity of manners than 
for the cultivation of science, and that they 
more resembled ‘modern monks than ancient 
549 
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philosophers.] Strabo, 15, &¢.—Plin, 7, 2.— 
Cie. Tusc. 5.— Lucan, 3.—Dion. 

~ Gynacoruanas, a name of Mars at Tegea, 
on account of a sacrifice offered by the women 
without the assistance of the men, who were ex- 
cluded from this religious ceremony. Paus. 
8, 48. 

” Gxnves, now Zeindeh, a river of Assyria, 
falling into the Tigris, When Cyrus marched 
against Babylo, his army was stopped by this 
river, in which one of his favorite horses was 
drowned. This so irritated the monarch, that 
he ordered the river to be conveyed into 360 
different channels by his army, so that after 
this division it hardly reached the knee. [This 
portrait of Cyrus seems a little overcharged. 
The hatred, which the Greeks bore the Per- 
slans, is sufficiently known. The motive of 
Cyrus for thus treating the Gyndes could not 
be such, as is described by Herod, (1, 189. 202.) 
That, which happened to the sacred horse, might 
make him apprehend a similar fate for the rest 
of his army, and compel him to divert the river 
into a great number of canals in order to render 
it fordable. The Gyndes, at the present day, 
has re-assumed its course to the Tigris, and its 
entrance into that river is called Fowm-el- Saleh, 
or the river of peace, in Arabic. The name 
given to it by the Turks in the place, whence it 
issues, is Kara-Sou, or the “ Black River.” ] 

_ GYTHEUM, asea-port town of Laconia, atthe 


mouth of the Eurotas, in Peloponnesus, built, 


by, Hercules and Apollo, who had there desisted 
from their quarrels. The inhabitants were called 
Gytheate, [Liy. 34, 29. speaking of the wars 
in Greece, in the time of T. Q. Flamininus, de- 
scribes it as very strong and well-peopled. Gy- 
theum was at the same time the arsenal and 
harbour of Sparta, though the town itself did 
not lie exactly on the sea. The distance, how- 
ever, was very short. The harbour of Gytheum 
was about 30 stadia to the east of the town, and 
a work more of art than of nature. It was 
strongly fortified. The earlier name was Tri- 
nasus, “ Three Islands,” from some small 
islands lying in front. The modern city Colo- 
china is situate more to the east, near the mouth 
of the Eurotas.] Cic, de Off. 3, 11. 
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[Hanss, “ the ancient title of Pluto, AIAU> 
or AFIAHS, signifying ‘ the invisible,’ which the 
Attics corrupted to Hades,” R, P, Knight, Ing. 
into the Symb. Lang. of Anc. Art & Myth. s. 
145. p. 114] 

Hamvus, [a chain of mountains forming the 
northern boundary of Thrace, and separating 
it from Mæsia. This chain has been much cele- 
brated by the ancients for its great elevation 
and extent, as they inferred from the numerous 
and large rivers, issuing from its sides. Dr. 
Brown, however, who visited parts of this chain, 
states that the elevation cannot be considerable, 
because no summit of it is covered with per- 
petual snow, The middle parts of this chain 
were called by the ancients Scomius and Orba- 
lus, while the Scardus may be considered as its 
farthest branch to the west. The farthest eastern 
point is Hemi Extrema, jutting out into the 
Euxine, now called Emineh-borum., The chain 
to the west ofthis is called Emineh Dag ; inthe 
middle, it is a Bulkan and Samoco ; farther 
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on, Joan, while the Despoto Dag branches off — 
to the south-east, and may be the Rhodope of 
the ancients. The whole length of the chain is 
about 4,00 miles.] It receives its mame from 
Hemus, son of Boreas and Orithyia, changed 
into this mountain for aspiring to divine honors. 
Strabo, 7, p. 313.—Pin. 4, 11.—Ovid. Met. 
6,87. 

; Haræsus, and HarEsus, I. ason of Aga- 
memno by Briseisor Clytemnestra ; driven from _ 
home, he went to Italy, and settled on Mt. 
Massicus in Campania, and afterwards assisted 
Turnus against Æneas; killed by Pallas. Æn. 
7, 724. 10,332, II. [A river of Lydia, 
rising on Mt. Kerkaphu, and flowing into the 
Aigean, near the city of Colopho. According 
to Pliny and Paus., its waters were the coldest 
of any in the whole of Asia, Plin. 5, 29.— 
Paus. 5. | 

Hautscmo, [a river of Macedonia, on the 
confines of Thessaly, flowing into the Sinus 
Thermaicus, Gulf of Saloniki; now Jenicora. 
At its mouth was a place called also Haliacmo, 
now Patamona.) Ces. B. ©. 3, 36 —Pün. 
31, 2.— Herod. 7, 127. 

Haxiartus, I.a town of Bæotia, [on the south- 
ern shore of the Lacus Copais, and north-west 
of Thebes,] founded by Haliartus, the son of 
Thersander. The monuments of Pandio, king 
of Athens, and of Lysander, the Lacedemo- 
nian general, were seen in that town. [It was 
destroyed by the army of Xerxes, because it fa- 
vored the Athenians. Reviving soon from this 
blow, it became a flourishing place, until, in the 
first Macedonian war, having sided with Perses, 
it was destroyed by the Romans, and the terri- 
tory given to the Athenians. Paus. (9, 32.) 
makes mention of its first overthrow, but Herod. 
is silent. Ziy. 42, 44, 63. II, A town of 
Peloponnesus. ; 

Haxicarnassus, [now Bodron, a famous city 
of Doris situate on the northern shore of the 
Sinus Ceramicus, andthe residence of the kings 
of Caria, It had a fine port, excellent fortifi- 
cations, and greatriches. Herethe mausoleum, 
one of the 7 wonders of the world, was erected. 
It was celebrated as the birth-place of Herod., 
Dionys., Heraclitus, &c, and is also memorable 
for the long siege which it maintained against 
Alexander, under the skilful command of Mem- 
no, the general of Darius. See Memno, Mau- 
soleum.} Max. Tyr.35.—Vitruv.—Diod. S. 17. 
—Herod, 2, 178.—Strabo, 14,—Liy, 27, 10. 
16. 33, 20, 

Haric¥m, a town of Sicily, near Lilybeum, 
now Saleme, Plin.3, 8.—Cic. Ferr. 2, 33.— 
Diod. S, 14. 

HALRREOTIUS, a son of Neptune and Eu- 
ryte, who ravished Alcippe, daughter of Mars, 
because she slighted his addresses. This vio- 
lence offended Mars, who killed the ravisher. 
Neptune cited Mars to appear before the tribu- 
nal of justice, to answer for the murder of his 
son. The cause was tried at Athens, in a place, 
which has thence been called Areopagus, C'Aenss 
“ Mars,” and rdéyos, “ village’) and the mur- 
derer was acquitted. Apollod. 3, 14—Paus. 1.21. 

Hatmypussus, [or Satmypxssus, a city of 
Thrace, on the coast of the Euxine Sea. It 
was famed for its shipwrecks, The modem 
name is Midje.| Mela, 2, 2. 

HaronnEsus, [now Dromo, a small island at 
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came the occasion of a war between Philip of 
Macedo and the Athenians. | 

Hatys, [a celebrated river of Asia Minor, 
rising on the confines of Pontus and Armenia 
Minor, and which, after flowing westwardly 
through Cappadocia to the borders of Phrygia, 
turns to the north-west, and enters the Euxine 
some distance to the north-west of Amisus, 
Herod. and Strabo both speak of its rising in the 
region which we have mentioned, and pursuing 
the route described. Arrian and Pliny, how- 
ever, make it rise in a far different quarter, viz. in 
the southern parts of Cataonia, near Tyana, at 
the foot of the chain of Mt. Taurus. Rennell 
and others seek to reconcile these opposite state- 
ments, by giving the Halys 2 branches, an east- 
ern and a southern one, and by supposing that 
Herod. knew only the eastern, and Arrian only 
the southern one. This, however, merely in- 
creases the difficulty ; for why should Strabo, a 
native of Amisus, be ignorant of the course of 
a river so near his native city?) And why does 
he make no mention of the southern Halys, 
when he describes the very ground, over which 
it is supposed to have flowed ? Mannert thinks 
that this southern arm is the river, which Ta- 
vernier calls the Jekel Ermak, “ Green, River,” 
which D’Anv., on the contrary, makes the mo- 
dern name of the ancient lris. The modern 
name of the Halys is the Kizi? Ermak, “ Red 
River.” According to Strabo, the ancient name 
of the river is owing to the circumstance of its 
passing in its course by some salt-works. It is, 
however, a mere arbitrary derivation. This 
Eustathius evinces, who states that the river is 
called. Halys by those, who derive its name 
from salt; by others, however, Alys. This 
river formed the western boundary of the domi- 
nions of Croesus, with which was connected a 
famous oracle, See Cresus.] (Circ. de Div. 
2, 56,—-Curt, 4, 11.—Strabo, 12-—-Lucan, 
3, 272.—Herod, 1, 28. 

Hamapryives. [See Nymphe.] Virg. Ecl. 
10.—Ovid, Met. 1, 647. 

[ Hanno, “ a Carthaginian general, the oppo- 
nent of Agathocles, author of a Periplus, 4.0.0. 
3695. Ol. 117, 3. 3.c.308. a.u.c. 444. Voss. 
Hist. Gr. 415., de Scientiis Math. 409 ; Simson, 
Chron, ad hunc A. M.; Fabr. B. Gr. 1, 39; 
Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 1,1, 57. 2, 1299,; Ham- 
berger, 1,40. ; Mémoire sur les Découvertes et les 
Etablissemens faits le Long des Cotes d Afrique 
par Hannon, Amiral de Carthage, par Mr. De 
Bougainville, (Mémoires de Littérature, 26, p. 10. 
45.) Suite du Mémoire sur les Découvertes, 
et les Btablissemens faits le Long des Cotes 
d Afrique par Hannon, ete. par le Méme, (Mem. 
de Litt. 28, 260—317.”) Saxius, 1, 90.550. 
“ When the learned Dr. Hudson. published the 
Lesser Geographers, books useful to them that 
prosecuted that study, but not easily to be pro- 
cured; on that worthy person’s desire to Mr. 
Dodwell, than whom he knew none better fitted 
for it, from his singular skill in history and 
chronology, he wrote an account of those Geo- 
graphers, chiefly of the time wherein they lived, 
and the places wherein they were born, and 
where they wrote: V.1. An. 1698., V.2. An. 
1703., V. 3. An, 1712, In V- 1. he begins with 
Hanno, who wrote the Periplus; shews how 
little ground there is. for his learned friend, Dr. 
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the opening of the Sinus Thermaicus. It be- | Is. Vossius’s fancy to make him as ancient ag 


Perseus, who killed the Gorgos, founded on 
Hanno’s Garille, whom he met with; these 
being unlike the Gorgos in many respects; the 
story of the Gorgos being only a poetical fiction 
of Hesiod ; nevertaken notice of by historians ; 
later than Perseus ; the seat assigned them vå- 
rious and uncertain, as Cyrene, somewhere about 
Fretum Gaditanum, or the Atlantic Cerne, as- 
signed by Hanno; which is a proof against his 
antiquity, and evinces the vanity of his Peri- 
plus, which names cities and places nowhere 
else to be found; and that he was esteemed fa- 
bulous even by the ancients. ‘Then the argu- 
ment from the Carthaginian river Anno in Pa» 
lephatus, supposed to be named from this ged- 
grapher, is shewn to be groundless; as also 
what is urged from the Pheenician colonies be- 
yond the Séreights of Hercules mentioned by 
Strabo, to be impertinent. This navigation, if 
there was any such, is shewn from Pliny to be 
performed by the Carthaginians. Here Dr. 
Vossius’s opinion that Carthage was built fifty 
years before the War of Troy, and consequently 
before Dido, is refuted; Tyre itself, of which 
Carthage was a colony, being but 68. years be= 
fore the Trojan war. To illustrate this obscure 
piece of chronology, Mr. Dodwell has given a 
table to shew the concurrence of the Tyrian af- 
fairs, and the kings of Tyre, chiefly from Jo- 
sephus against Apio, with what is delivered 
in the Holy Scriptures; and the cowyal kings of 
Israel and Judah, in order to fix the time of 
Dido’s flight from Tyre, Seeing Pliny’s ac- 
count of this. Periplus is most probable, and per- 
formed by the Carthaginians, and this. in their 
most flourishing condition: to find which out, 
(having taken notice of Antiochus Syracus, and 
others, that deliver the Carthaginian affairs in 
the first times,) he shews it must be before the 
first Punic war, in which the Romans deprived 
them of some of their territories ; and it must 
be after they had acquired much in Sicily, which 
was after the time of Gelo, at which they were 
unsuccessful in their designs on that island ; 
and therefore between Olymp, 92, 4. and Olymp. 
129. Pliny makes Himilco to sail in discovery 
of the maritime parts of Europe northwards, at 
the same time that Hanno. went towards the 
south and the east. Now, when we find both 
Hanno and Himilco employed as generals in the 
war against Agathocles, at which time when the 
Carthaginians thought themselves able to be- 
siege Syracuse, they were in a flourishing con- 
dition; this is the most likely time for this ex- 
pedition. This work is mentioned by Xenopho 
of Lampsacus, but nothing can be inferred from 
him, whose age is so uncertain. The fixst we 
are certain of, is the author of Wonderful Re- 

orts, (Hee) Oaupuciay -Axourparuy,) Who was a 
little after Aristotle, probably Theophrastus. 
Scylax mentions this Periplus, but not from 
Hanno, whom he never names, and delivers 
things differently from Hanno, and therefore 
from other authors, that were more ancient: in 
which, when Cerne is mentioned, Hanno’s false- 
hood and vanity in challenging that name to 
himself, is shewn, or rather of him, who wrote 
this Periplus ; not Hanno, but some Greek, who 
personated him, and yet betrays himself, by giv- 
ing not Punic, but Greek names, to the places 
he mentions, concealing his imports, by pre- 
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tending, (as others had done,) that the writing 
was kept in a temple, though it appears not that 
the Carthaginians had such archives. Lastly 
here is shewn that the Perip/us we have now, 
is in many things different from what the an- 
cients hal, by what they tite out of it: and that 
there was no such Periplus written before the 
time of Herodotus.” Fr. Brohesby’s Life of H; 
Dodwelt, Lond. 1715. 8vo. p. 329.] 

Harmoptus, afriend of Aristogito, who de- 
livered his country from the tyranny of the Pi- 
sistratide, s.c, 510, (See Aristogito.) The 
Athenians, to reward the patriotism of these il- 
lustrious citizens, made alaw that no one should 
ever bear the name of Aristogito and Harmodius. 
Hered. 5, 55. 

Harmonia, or Hermionea, (see Hermione,) 
a daughter of Mars and Venus, who married 
Cadmus. It is said that Vulcan, to avenge the 
infidelity of her mother, made her a present of a 
vestment dyed in all sorts of crimes, which, in 
some measure, inspired all the children of Cad- 
mus with wickedness and impiety. Paws. 9, 
16, &e. [“ This universal harmony, (in the 
succession of causes and effects, which is the 
Principle of general order and economy in the 
operations of nature,) is represented, on the frieze 
öf the temple of Apollo Didumeus near Mile- 
tus, by the lyre supported by 2 symbolical figures 
composed of the mixed forms and features of 
the goat and lion, each of which rests one of its 
fore feet on it, (Jonian Antiq, published by the 
Society of Dilettanti, 1, c. 3. pl. 9.) The poets 
expressed the same meaning in their allegorical 
tales of the loves of Mars and Venus; from 
which sprang the goddess Harmony, (Plut. de 
Is. et Os. 370.; Soph. Oed. T. 188. where the 
unarmed Mars is the plague, wherefore that god 
must have been considered as the destroyer in 
general, not as the god of war in particular, 
Plut. Amator. 757.) represented by the lyre, 
(Seythin. ap. Plut. de Pyth. Orac.) which, accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, was strung by Mercury 
with the sinews of Typho, (Plut. de Is. et Os. 
373.)” R. P. Knight, Ing. into the Symb. Lang. 
of Anc. Art and Myth. s. 116. “The nature 
and history of the Pelasgian Mercury of the 
Athenians, were explained in the mysteries of 
Samothrace, (Herod. 2, 51.) the device on whose 
coins, is his emblem either of the ram, or the 
cock, (Mus. Hunter. T. 46. F. 21. et Numul. 
Argent. Ined. ap. R. P. Knight, Londini,) and 
where he was distinguished by the mystic title 
Casmilus or Cadmilus, (Schol. Apoll. Rh.1, 917.) 
of which, probably, the Lat. word Camillus, and 
the Gr. name of the fabulous hero Cadmus, are 
equally abbreviations, (Lycophr. 162. Schol. 
ibid. et in v. 219.) for the stories of this hero being 
married to Harmony, the daughter of Mars and 
Venus, and of both him and his wife being 
turned into serpents, are clearly allegorical ; and 
it is more probable that the colony which occu- 
pied Thebes, were called Cadmeians, from the 
title of their deity, than from the name of their 
chief.” Ibid. s. 200.] 

Harpxeus, a general of Cyrus. He con- 
quered Asia Minor after he had revolted from 
Astyages, who had cruelly forced him to eat the 
flesh of his on, because he had disobeyed his 
orders in not putting to death the infant Cyrus. 
Herod. 1, 108, 


Harpauus, I. a man entrusted with the trea- 
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sures of Babylo by Alex. His hopes that Alex. 
would perish in his expedition rendered him dis- 
sipate, negligent, and vicious. When he heard 
that the conqueror was returning with great re- 
sentment, he fled to Athens, where, with ‘his 
money, he corrupted the orators, among whom 


was Demosthenes. When brought to justice, 
he escaped with impunity to Crete, where he 
was at last assassinated by Thimbro, s.c. 325, 
Plut. Phoc—Diod. §.17,——II: A celebrated 
astronomer of Greece, 480 years #.d: 
Harpirycr, I. the daughter of Harpalycus; 
king of Thrace. Her mother died when she 
was buta child, and her father fed her with the 
milk of cows and mares, and inured her early 
to sustain the fatigues of hunting. When her 
father’s kingdom was invaded by Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles, she repelled and defeated 
the enemy with manly courage. The death of 
her father, which happened soon after in a se- 
dition, rendered her disconsolate; she fled the 
society of mankind, and lived in the forests on 
plunder and rapine. Every attempt to secure 
her proved fruitless, till her great swiftness was 
overcome by intercepting her with a net. After 
her death the people of the’ country disputed 
their respective right to the possessions, which 
she had acquired by rapines, and they soon after 
appeased her manes by proper oblations on her 
tomb. din. 1, 321.—Hygin. 193. 252. Il. 
A beautiful virgin, daughter of Clymenus and 
‘Epicaste of Argos. Her father became ena- 
monred of her, and gained her confidence, and 
enjoyed her company by means of her nurse, 
who introduced him as a stranger. Some time 
after she married Alastor, but the father’s pas- 
sion became more violent and incontrollable in 
his daughter’s absence, and he murdered her 
husband to bring her back to Argos. Harpa- 
lyce, inconsolable for the death of her husband, 
and ashamed of her father’s passion, which was 
then made public, resolved to revenge her 
wrongs. She killed her younger brother, or, 
according to some, the fruit of her incest, and 
served it before her father. She begged- the 
gods to remove her from the world, and was 
changed into an owl, and Clymenus killed him- 
self. «Hygin. 253, &c.—Parthen. Ill. A 
mistress of Iphiclus, son of Thestius. She died 
through despair on seeing herself despised by 
her lover, This mournful story was composed 
in poetry, in the form of a dialogue called Har- 
palyce. Athen. 14, à 
Harptcrarss, a divinity supposed to be the 
same as Orus, the son of Isis, among the Egyp- 
tians; represented as holding one of his fingers 
on his mouth, and thence called the god of Si- 
lence, intimating that the mysteries of religion 
and philosophy ought never to be revealed to 
the people. The Romans placed his statues at 
the entrance of their temples. [In like manner 
the Sphinxes at the entrances of the Egyptian 
temples were put there as emblems of silence. 
The Egyptians were accustomed to hang from 
the neck, or wear in a ring on the finger, as an 
amulet, a small image of Harpocrates. He 
was represented under the form of a young 
infant, and appears to have been an astronomi- 
cal divinity, and to have.personified the return 
of the sun at the winter solstice.] 
HarrocrarYo, I. a Platonic philosopher of 
Argos, from whom Stobzus compiled -hig 
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Eelogues——Il. [ Valerius, “ a rhetorician and 
grammarian of Alexandria, author of a Lexicon 
on the Greek Orators, who seems to have flou- 
rished a.D. 354, contemporary with Libanius, 


- both because he has extracted some passages 


from Atheneus, (P.J. Maussacus, Diss. Crit. 
de Harpocr. 321. Paris, 1614. 4to.) and because 
it is credible that he is the very person, whom 
Libanius particularly recommended to Ariste- 
netus, (Epist. 367. p.181. Wolf; H. Vales. in 
Notis ad Maussac. Diss. Crit. 201. Gron. ; Suid. 
v. “Agrozo. 6 Budrtpos: Fabr, B. Gr. 4, 583— 
616.; Catal. Bunav. 1, 1, 203: Hamberger, 
2, 390.)” Sazxius, 1, 407. But in Jonsius, 
(De Scriptt. Hist. Philos, Jene, 1716. Ato. 
p. 49.) we read of a grammarian called Harpo- 
cratio, who was of a much earlier period :— 
“ Telephus, Grammaticus Pergamenus, sub 
Antonino Pio potissimum floruit; Capitolinus 
enim, ubi vita Lucii Veri xiv. Hadriani anno 
nati preeceptores ejus Apollonium et Sextum 
Philosophos, Apollonium, Celerem Caninium, 
Herodem Atticum Rhetoras, Scaurum Scauri 
F. Grammaticum Latinum enumerat, inter eos- 
dem quoque recenset Telephum, Hephæstionem, 
Harpocrationem, Grammaticos Græcos.” ] 

` Harpyim, winged monsters who had the face 
ofa woman, body of a vulture, feet and fingers 
armed with sharp claws; Aello, Ocypete, and 
Celeno, daughters of Neptune and Terra; sent 
by Juno to plunder the tables of Phineus, 
whence they were driven to the islands called 
Strophades by Zethes and Calais. They emitted 
an infectious smell, and spoiled whatever they 
touched by their filth and excrements. They 
plundered Æneas during his voyage towards 
Italy, and predicted many of the calamities, 
which attended him. [According to Damm, 
the term Harpya, (4erua,) signifies properly 
“a violent wind,” carrying off what is exposed 
to its fury; in other words, “a furious whirl- 
wind: hence the fable of the Harpies. To 
the vivid imagination of the Greek, the terrors 
of the storm were intimately associated with the 
idea of powerful and active demons directing its 
fury. The names given to the Harpies indi- 
eate this, viz. Ocypeta, “ rapid,” Celeno, “ ob- 
scurity,” Aello, “a storm.” In the earlier my- 
thology of Greece they were represented merely 
as female demons; the mixed form commonly 
assigned to them was the addition of a later 
age. M. Le Clerc has a curious, though un- 
founded theory respecting the Harpies. He 
supposes them to have been a swarm of locusts, 
which, after they had laid waste Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia, produced a famine there. Ac- 
cording to him, the word arbe, of which he 
maintains that of Aarpy is formed, signifies “a 
locust ;” and as the north wind rid the country 
ofthem, having driven them as far as the Ionian 
sea, where they perished, it was fabled that the 
sons of Boreas had put them to flight. . Among 
many other objections to this explanation, it 
may suffice to urge but one here, namely, that 
the scene of the adventure of king Phineus 1s 
placed by the poets in Thrace, never in Asia. ] 
Zin. 3, 212. 6, 289.— Hesiod, Th. 265. 

_ Haruspex, a soothsayer at Rome, who drew 
omens by consulting the entrails of beasts, 
which were sacrificed. He received the name 
of Aruspex, ab aris aspiciendis, and that of Ex- 
tispex, ub extis inspiciendis. [ Donatus, on Te- 
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rence’s Phormio, (4, 28.) assigns another deri~ 


vation for Haruspex, namely; from haruga, (the 
same as hostia, “a victim,”) and the old verb 
specio.) The order of Haruspices was first 
established at Rome by Romulus, and the first 
Harnspices were Tuscans by origin, as they 
were famous in that branch of divination. They 
had received all their knowledge from a boy 
named Tages, who, as was commonly reported, 
sprung from a clod of earth: (see Tages.) They 
were originally 3, but the Roman senate yearly 
sent 6 noble youths, or, according to others, 12 
to Etruria, to be instructed in all the mysteries 
of the art. The office consisted in observing 
these 4 particulars: the beast, before it was sacri 
ficed; its entrails; the flames which consumed 
the sacrifice; and the flour, frankincense, &c: 
which was used. If the beast was led up to the 
altar with difficulty, escaped from the conduc- 
tor’s hands, roared when it received the blow, or 
died in agonies, the omen was unfortunate. But, 
on the contrary, if it followed without compul- 
sion, received the blow without resistance, and 
died without groaning, and after much effusion 
of blood, the haruspex foretold prosperity. When 
the body of the victim was opened, each part 
was scrupulously examined; if anything was 
wanting, if it had a double liver, or a lean heart, 
the omen was unfortunate. If the entrails fell 
from the hands of the haruspex, or seemed 
besmeared with too much blood, or if no heart 
appeared, as for instance it happened in the 2 
victims, which J. Cæsar offered a little before 
his death, the omen was equally unlucky. 
When the flame was quickly kindled, and when 
it violently consumed the sacrifice, and arose 
pure and bright, and like a pyramid, without 
any paleness, smoke, sparkling, or crackling, 
the omen was favorable. Butthe contrary au- 
gury was drawn, when the fire was kindled with 
difficulty, and was extinguished before the sa- 
crifice was totally consumed, or when it rolled 
in circles round the victim with intermediate 
spaces between the flames. In regard to the 
frankincense, meal, water, and wine, if there 
was any deficiency in the quantity, if the color 
was different, or quality was changed, or any- 
thing was done with irregularity, it was deemed 
inauspicious. This custom of consulting the 
entrails of victims did not originate in Tuscany, 
bnt was in use among the Chaldeans, Greeks, 
Egyptians, &c., and the more enlightened part 
of mankind well knew how to render it subser- 
vient to their wishes or tyranny. Agesilaus, 
when in Egypt, raised the drooping spirit of his 
soldiers by a superstitious artifice. He secretly 
wrote in his hand the word viz, ‘ victory,” in 
large characters, and holding the entrails of a 
victim in his hand till the impression was com- 
municated to the flesh, he shewed it to his sol- 
diers, and animated them by observing that the 
gods signified their approaching victories even 
by marking it in the body of the sacrificed ani- 
mals. Cie. de Dw. 

Hesx, a daughter of Jupiter and Juno. - Ac- 
cording to some she was the daughter of Juno 
only, who conceived her after eating lettuces: As 
she was fair, and always in the bloom of youth, 
she was called the goddess of youth, and 
made iby her mother cup-bearer to all the 
gods. She was dismissed from her office by 
Jupiter, because she fell down in an indecent 
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posture, as. she was pouring nectar to the gods 
at a grand festival, and Ganymedes, the favorite 


of Jupiter, succeeded her as cup-bearer. 
was employed by her mother to prepare her cha- 
riot, and harness her peacocks, whenever requi- 
site. When Hercules was,raised to the rank of 
a god, he was reconciled to Juno by marrying 
her daughter Hebe, by whom he had 2 sons, 
Alexiares and Anicetus. As Hebe had the 
power of restoring gods and men to the. vigor of 
youth, she, at the instance of her husband, per- 
formed that kind office to, Jolas, his friend. 
Hebe was worshipped at Sicyo, under the name 
of Dia, and at Rome under the name of Juven- 
tas, She is represented as a young virgin 
crowned with flowers, and arrayed in a varie- 
gated garment. Paus, 1, 19. 2, 12.— Ovid, 
Met. 9, 400.—Apollod. 1, 3. 2,7. 

Herrus, now Marissa, [the largest river of 
Thrace, rising from Mons Scomius, and running 
in 2 channels tillit comes to Philippopolis, where 
they unite. It empties by 2 mouths into the 
Ægean.] It was supposed to roll its waters on 
golden sands. The head of Orpheus was 
thrown into it, after it had been cut off by the 
Ciconian women, and, being carried down to 
the sea, was borne on the waves together with 
his lyre, to the island of Lesbos. [At the junc- 
tion of the Hebrus with the rivers Tonsus and 
Ardiseus, Orestes purified himself from his 
mother’s blood: see Orestias.] Mela, 2, 2,— 
Strabo, 7.—Firg. G. 4,463.— Ovid, Met. 11, 50. 

HucanksfYa, a festival in honor of Jupiter of 
Hecale, instituted by Theseus, or in commemo- 
ration of the kindness of Hecale, which Theseus 
had experienced, when he went against the bull 
of Maratho, &e. 

Hucara vanum, a celebrated temple of He- 
cate at Stratonice in Caria. Strabo, 14. 

Hrotraus, I. [a celebrated historian born at 
Miletus, the son of Hegesander, who flourished 
B.C. 520. Ol. 65. in the time of Darius Hystas- 
pes, contemporary with Dionysius Milesius, He 
assisted at the deliberations of the Ionians, B.c. 
501.; and is mentioned in the account of Aris- 
tagoras’s flight, as giving his advice, n.c. 497. 
but the advice was not taken, and Aristagoras 
perished in Thrace. (Herod. 5, 36, 125. vie 
Aoyoroos.) He wrote memorials of Ionia. His 
works were divided into 3 classes; Histories, 
Genealogies, Geographical Pieces. The nume- 
rous fragments have been collected by Creuzer, 
Hist, Antiq. Fragm. 38—86. (Clinton, 1, PV 
15. 21. 370.) II. An historian, philosopher, 
critic, and grammarian of Abdera, whom Saxius, 
(1, 81.) represents to have flourished 4.0.0, 3669. 
Ol. 111, 1, B.c. 334. a.u.c. 418. (Voss. Hist. 
Gr. 1, 10. Simson, Chron. ad A. M. 3671. 2 
Fabr. B. Gr. 2, 218.5 P. Zornus, Proleg. ad 
Hecatei Abd, Eclogas, Altone, 1730.8.) “A 
disciple of Pyrrho, (x.c. 335. Ol. 111.) flourished 
in the time of the d:édox0,” (Suid. the succes- 
sors of Alexander,) “ visited Egypt in the reign 
of the first Ptol, (Diod. S. 1, 46.; Joseph. c. Ap. 
l, 22. ‘Ex. 6’A6d., ane Pirdcodos ajuk xa) weg) 
Tus Tedkels ixuvarares, “Adskdvdew 74 Barir? ovv- 
axudcus zei Urorgualy ra Adyou cuyyevopevos. ) 
Among the works ascribed to Hecateeus, we 
may tracethe following: 1. De Poësi Homeri et 
Hesiodi, (Suid) 2, De Hyperboreis, (Schol. 
Apoll: Rh. 2, 615. Æiian. H. A. 11, 1. Steph. 
B. wv, amie = Aiid Koss. Hist, Gr, 53.5) 
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3, That he wrote concerning Egypt, is attested — 


by Diod. S..1, 46. Plut. de Is, et Os. 354.5 4e 
De Judeis, (Joseph. c. Ap. 1, 22. he quotes some. 
passages, p. 1186—90.; 2, 4. Av J. b, 7, 2.5 
Euseb. Pr. Ev. 9. p. 408. who quotes the pas- 
sages from Josephus e. Ap. l. p. 1188—90.; - 
Clem. Alex. Str. 5. p. 603. transcribed by Eu- 
“O ZapoxAñs, ws Oni, 
‘Ex. ó ras iorogius cuvrubdpevos ty Ta xaT "Abode 
(ay zai rors Aiyuarious, adyrixgus tah añs oanys 
tbog, Eis quais aanbcluiow, xc. a The lines 
ascribed to Soph., had been already quoted. by. 


_ Justin M. (Cohort. c. 18.,) and were given after 


the time of Eusebiusby Theodoret. ‘EAA. Hah. 


Oto, 7. T. 4. p. 896., though Theodoret and Jus-, 
tin do not name Hecateus. That this work, 
however, on the Jews, was of very doubtful au- 
thority, appears from Origen c. Cels.: b, 15. ap 
Voss, Hist. Gr. 52. The lines ascribed to Soph.,, 
are shewn to be spurious by Bentl. (ad Mill. pe 
11. 12.) Plutarch (Symp. 666.) ‘Oréy raraimy. 
Piaccopuy “Ex. d’ AG” Clinton, 2,479, “ He- 
catæus of Abdera published some books, Hee} 
Ts Aiyurrioy Birocopias, from the first of whic 
Diog. L. (Præf.) shews thatthe Egyptians were 
accustomed to indicate the sun and moon: by 
the beetle, serpent, hawk, and other animals. 
From the same source Diog. L. drew his infor- 
mation about the creation of gods according. to 
the opinions of the Magi, I believe this to be 
the Hecateeus, who wrote Ægyptian Memorials 
under Ptol. Lagus, (Diod. S. 1, 46.) Diog. L, 
represents Hecatæus of Abdera to have been a 
disciple of Pyrrho the philosopher: that he was 
a philosopher, and lived under the successors of 
Alexander, Suidas informs us. This may be 
the same with the former, as the periods agree 
tolerably well, but they will be less doubtful if 
they are distinguished.” Jonsius, p.121. The 
notices of the Egyptians and Jews were probably 
given in one and the same work. That He- 
catæus also wrote an entire book De Abrahamo, 
we are told by Euseb. (Pr. Ev. 8, 4.;) itis also 
mentioned by Berosus, Alexander Eupolemus, 
Nic. Damascenus, and others, whom Enuseb. 
(9, 4.) cites. But E doubt whether it is not a 
part of the work, Meg ras Aiyurriuy Biroca@ieess 
which our Hecateus of Abdera is said to have 
written; for that the name of Abraham was 
great among: almost all the Orientals, we are 
told by Josephus, Euseb. (9, 2.) Hyde de R. V. 
P. (3.) Yet Burnet, (Archeol, Philos. 14.) con- 
tends against these doubts. In this book then, 
De Abrahamo, Hecateus seems to have demon- 
strated the learning and wisdom with which 
Abraham furnished other nations,” J. C. Dor- 
nius, ad Jonsium, p. 122, ed Jene, 1716. 4to— He- 
cater Abd. Keloge, sive Fragmenta Integri olim 
Libri, de Historia et Antiquitate Sacris Veterum 
Hebreorum, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis Jos, Scali- 
geri et Comment, P. Zornii, Alton, 1730. 8v0« 
——III. Of Eretria, who wrote a book De Ges- 
tis Alexandri M., quoted by Plut. Alex., see Jon= 
sius, p. 146. ] 

Hucire, a daughter of Perses and Asteria, 
the same as Proserpine, or Diana. [Some make 
the name, (Exér,) a feminine derivative from 
exces, which last was an epithet applied to 
Apollo, the brother of Diana, from his darting, 
afar, txés.| She was called Luna in heaven, 
Diana on earth, and Hecate or Proserpina in 
hell, whence her name of Diva, riformis, lenges 
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bodies, and 3 different faces only with one neck. 


Dogs, lambs, and honey, were generally offered | 


to her, especially in highways and cross-roads, 
whence she obtained the name of Zrivia. Her 
power was extended over heaven, earth, sea, and 
hell; and to her kings and nations supposed 
themselves indebted for their prosperity. Ovid, 
Met. 7, 94.—Hesiod, Th.—Horat. Od. 3, 22.— 
Paus. 2, 22,—Ain. 4,511. “ On coins Diana is 
often accompanied bya dog, (see Coins of Syracuse, 
&c.) esteemed to be the most sagacious and vi- 
gilant of animals, (Plut. de Is. et Os.) and there- 
fore employed by the Egyptians as the symbol 
of Hermes, Mercury, or Anubis; who was the 
conductor of the soul from one habitation to 
another ; and consequently the same, in some 
respects, as Brimo, Hecate, or Diana, the de- 
stroyer.” R. P. Knight, Ing. into the Symb. 
Lang. of Anc. Art and Myth. s. 159.] 

HecarEsïa, a yearly festival observed by the 
Stratonicensians in honor of Hecate. The 
Athenians paid also particular worship to this 
goddess, deemed the patroness of families and 
children. From this circumstance the statues 
of the goddess were erected before the doors of 
the houses, and on every new moon a public 
supper was always provided at the expense of 
the richest people, and set in the streets, where 
the poorest of the citizens were permitted to re- 
tire and feast on it, while they reported that 
Hecate had devoured it. [This public supper 
was always held in a place, where 3 ways met, 
in allusion to the triple nature of the goddess. ] 
There were also expiatory offerings to supplicate 
the goddess to remove whatever evils might im- 
pend on the head of the public, &c. 

[HecX70, a Stoic philosopher, born at Rhodes, 
the disciple of Panætius, who flourished »B.c. 
143. Cic, de Off.3,15. ‘ Hecatonem quidem 
Rhodium discipulum Panetii video in iis libris, 
quos de Officio scripsit Q. Tuberoni;’ 3, 23. 
€ Plenus est sextus liber de Officiis Hecatonis 
talium quæstionem, &c. Diog. L, assigns to 
him these works: 1. Hegi’Ayaday, (7, 101.) 2. 
Tegi *Ageray, (7, 90.) 3. Teg) Uzbov, (7, 110.) 
4. Dio Ungudeear, (7, 124.) 5. Ig Teddy. 
(7, 87.) 6. Xeeias, (7, 172.) Clinton, 2, 540. ] 

Hecarompota, a festival celebrated in honor 
of Juno by the Argians and Æginetæ, It re- 
ceives its name from izardy and fois, a sacrifice 
of 100 bulls, which were always offered to 
the goddess, and the flesh distributed amongst 
the poorest citizens, There were also public 
games, first instituted by Archinus, a king of 
Argos, in which the prize was a shield of brass 
with a crown of myrtle, [There was also an 
anniversary sacrifice called by this name in 
Laconia, and offered for the preservation of the 
100 cities, which once flourished in that country. ] 

HECATOMPHÕNIA, [from éxardy and goveda, | 
a solemn sacrifice offered by the Messenians to 
Jupiter, when any of them had. killed 100 ene- 
mies. [Aristomenes is said to have offered up 
this sacrifice 3 times in the course of the Mes- 
senian wars against Sparta.] 

Hecarompdr1s, an epithet given to Crete, 
from the 100 cities, which it once contained ; 
falso, to Laconia. | 


mina, triceps, She was supposed to preside over | 
magic and enchantments ; was generally re- 
presented like a woman, with the head of a 
horse, dog, or boar; sometimes with 3 different | 
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Hecaromp¥sos, J.7 an epithet applied Eto 
Thebes in Egypt, on account of its 100. gates. 
Amm. Marcell. 22, 16.—[11. The metropolis 
of Parthia, and royal residence of the Arsacide, 
situate in the district of Comisene, and south- 
west part of the province of Parthiene. The 
name is of Grecian origin, probably a transla- 
tion of the native term, and has a figurative 
allusion to the numerous routes, which diverge 
from this place to the adjacent country. D’Any. 
makes it correspond with the modern Demegan. | 
Strabo, 11.—Plin. 6, 15. 25. y 

HecaronnEst, smail islands between Lesbos 
and Asia, [They derived their name from fxg- 
vos, an epithet of Apollo, according to Strabo, 
that deity being particularly worshipped along 
the continent of Asia, off which they lay. It 
seems more probable, however, that they had 
their name from tzxardy, and were called so 
from their great number, The modern name is 
Muco-nisi, “The Isles of Mice.” ] Strabo, 13. 

HecrTor, son of king Priam and Hecuba, 
was the most valiant of all the Trojan chiefs, 
who fought against the Greeks. He mar- 
ried Andromache, the daughter of LKetio, 
by whom he had Astyanax. He was ap- 
pointed captain of all the Trojan forces, 
when Troy was besieged by the Greeks; and 
the valor with which he behaved, shewed how 
well qualified he was to discharge that impor- 
tant office. He engaged with the bravest of 
the Greeks, and, according to Hyginus, no less 
than 31 of the most valiant of the enemy pe- 
rished by his hand. When Achilles had driven 
back the Trojans toward the city, Hector, too 
great to fly, waited the approach of his enemy 
near the Scæan gates, though his father and 
mother, with tears in their eyes, blamed his 
rashness, and entreated him to retire. The 
sight of Achilles terrified him, and he fled be- 
fore him in the plain. The Greek pursued; 
Hector was killed, and his body dragged in 
cruel triumph by the conqueror round the tomb 
of Patroclus, whom Hector had killed. The 
body, after it had received the grossest insulf, 
was ransomed by Priam, and the Trojans ob- 
tained from the Greeks a truce of some days to 
pay the last offices to the greatest of their lead- 
ers. The Thebans boasted, in the age of the 
geographer Paus., that they had the ashes of 
Hector preserved in an urn, by order of an ora- 
cle, which promised them undisturbed felicity, 
if they were in possession of that hero’s remains. 
The epithet of Hectoreus is applied by the poets 
to.the Trojans, as best expressive of valor and 
intrepidity. 

Herecŭsa, daughter of Dymas, a Phrygian 
prince, or, according: to others, of Cissels, a 
Thracian king, was the 2d wife of Priam, ling 
of Troy, and proved the chastest of women, and 
most tender and unfortunate of mothers. When 
she was pregnant of Paris, she dreamed that 
she had brought into the world a burning torch, 
which had reduced her husband’s palace and all 
Troy to ashes. So alarming a dream was ex- 
plained by the soothsayers, who declared that 
the son, whom she should bring into the world, 
would prove the ruin of his country. When 
Paris was born, she exposed him on Mt. Ida to 
avert the calamities, which threatened her fa- 
mily : but her attempts to destroy him were fruit- 
less, and the. prediction of the soothsayers was 
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fulfilled: (see Paris.) During the Trojan war’ 


she saw the greatest part of her children perish 
by the hands of the enemy, and, like a mother, 
she confessed her grief by her tears and lamen- 
tations, particularly at the death of Hector, her 
eldest son. When Troy was taken, Hecuba, 
as one of the captives, fell to the lot of Ulysses, 
a than whom she hated for his perfidy and ava- 
rice, and she embarked with the conquerors for 
Greece. The Greeks landed in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, to load with fresh honors the grave 
of Achilles. During their stay the hero’s ghost 
appeared to them, and demanded, to ensure the 
safety of their return, the sacrifice of Polyxena, 
Hecuba’s daughter. They complied, and Po- 
lyxena was torn from her mother to be sacrificed. 
Hecuba was inconsolable, and her grief was still 
more increased at the sight of the body of her 
son Polydorus washed on the shore, who had been 
recommended by his father to the care and hu- 
manity of Polymnestor, king of the country: 
(see Polydorus.) She determined to revenge 
the death of her son, and with the greatest in- 
dignation went to the house of his murderer, 
tore his eyes, and attempted to deprive him of 
his life. She was hindered from executing her 
bloody purpose by the arrival of some Thracians, 
and fled with the female companions of her 
captivity. She was pursued, and when she ran 
after the stones thrown at her, found herself 
suddenly changed into a bitch; when she at- 
tempted to speak, she could only bark. After 
this metamorphosis, she threw herself into the 
sea, according to Hyginus, and that place was, 
from that circumstance, called Cynewm: (see 
Cynosema.) Hecuba had a great number of 
children by Priam, among whom were Hector, 
Paris, Deiphobus, Pammo, Helenus, Polites, 
Antipho, Hipponous, Polydorus, Troilus; and 
among the daughters, Creusa, Ilione, Laodice, 
Polyxena, and Cassandra. Ovid, Met.11,761.83, 
515.— Hygin. 111.— in. 3, 44.— Juv. 10, 271. 
— Strabo, 13.—Dictys Cret.4,5.—Apollod.3, 12. 

Herctsm Sreputcrum, a promontory of 
Thrace: (see Cynosema.) 

HzcEmo, [I. a native of Thasus, erroneously 
classed by Vossius among poets of an uncertain 
age, (Jonsius, p. 108.) “The claim of He- 
gemo,” (to a place among the poets of the old 
comedy,) “may be admitted on the authority 
of Athen.” (1. p. 5.) “ He exhibited the 
Tiyayroypa xiu on the day, on which news arrived 
of the defeat in Sicily, Sept. or Oct. s.c. 413. 
(Chameleo, ap. Athen. 9. p. 406.) He was con- 
temporary with Cratinus, and was the first who 
introduced parody on the stage. (Athen. 15. 
p. 698. 699.—Aristot. Poet. 3.) He was pro- 
tected by Alcibiades. (Athen. 9. p. 407.) As 
he recited parodies, B.c. 413, he could only have 
been contemporary with the latter years of Cra- 
tinus.” Clinton, 1. p. xlvii. 75. 77.—Ælian, 
AT ALN. II. An orator put to death z.c. 
317, with Pythocles and Phocio, when Demetrius 
Phalereus and Callimedo escaped. Plut. Phoe. 
35.—Demosth. de Cor. 320-1.—Clinton, 1, 167.) 

Hecusiinax, [I. “an historian of Alexan- 
dria,” (Troas, ’Aacedeeds dard Towáðos,) who 
flourished in the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
(Demetrius Scepsius ap. Athen.3. p. 80. 4. p.155. 
— Strabo, 13. p. 594.) His poems are quoted 
by Plut. (Mor. 920, 921.) He composed a 
work under the name of Cephadio. Athen, (3; 
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393. ‘oO rù Kiepoiioyog triyeapipeve Twix ovi 
bets “Hynovdivad ô’ Arskavdgeds.)” Clinton, 2, 520. 
— II. A Cynic philosopher, who flourished 
in the time of Hadrian. Jonsius, p. 38.] i 
HecesYas, I. a tyrant of Ephesus under thé 
patronage of Alexander, Po/yen. 6.——II. A 
philosopher who so eloquently convinced his 
auditors of their failings and follies, and per- 
snaded them that there were no dangers after 
death, that many were guilty of suicide, Pto- 
lemy forbade him to continue his doctrines, 
Cic. Tuse. 1, 34+ Iii. An historian. IV. 
A famous orator of Magnesia, who corrupted 
the elegant diction of Attica by the introduction 
of Asiatic idioms. Cic. Orat. 67, 69,— Brut. 
83.— Strabo, 9. a 
Hecistnus, [I. of Pergamus, an academi¢ 
philosopher, “ B.c. 215.; his predecessor, Evan- 
der, began to teach B.c. 215 ; his successor, 
Carneades, was 58 years of age, B.c. 155. 
Hegesinus may, therefore, be placed about the 
middle of that period, at B.c. 185.” (Clinton, 
2,526.) “ Hegesinus Luertio, vel Hegesilaus 
Clementi Str. 1.” is represented by Jonsius, 
(p.61.) as the successor of Evander.——lI. An 
early poet, whose poem, entitled *Ar#s, had pe- 
rished, before Paus. (9, 29, 1.) was born; cited 
by Callippus of Corinth, who must himself have 
lived before the Christian era. Céinton, 2, 558.] 
Hercrsirrus, I. [“a leading orator at Athens, 
B.c. 340. Ol. 110. with Aristopho the Colyttian, 
Cephisopho, Eubulus, and Philocrates, of the 
party of Demosthenes. (Demosih. 248-50.) 
According to Libanius in Argum. Hegesip- 
pus was the author of the oration on Halonnesus ; 
(s.c. 343. Ol. 109.) Demosthenes might be 
ridiculed by the poet Antiphanes, (ap. Athen. 6. 
p. 223.) for his argument in the extant Oration, 
(p. 78.) or, if that is of Hegesippus, in some 
other on the same question. He is described 
by the name of Crobylus by Auschines, (ce. Tim. 
p. 9.10. in Ctes. 70.) Clinton, 1, 143. 147, 
379, 450. II. A poet of the new comedy, 
omitted by Vossius in the list of Greek poets, 
but noticed by Jonsius, p. 38. “ After Epicurus, 
(Athen. 7, p. 279. quoted by the name of Cro- 
bylus, 10. p. 429. 443. Harpocr. v. "Ori ialus, 
and in other passages, as Athen. 1. p. 5., 6. ps 
248, 8. p. 365.) Etym. Harpocr. Phot. Lex et - 
Suid. : “Hyúoirros: otros toriy ô KeaGuaos irine- 
Aoupevos, ob doxsi civar 6 C Biriwminds, Anpeorbever 
exiyeaPowevos. Suidas adds : Tay Seuparay uro 
tor) Birtroieos, ws ? Alhvaios. And yet, as Hege- 
sippus the orator was acting in public affairs, 
B.C, 343, and Hegesippus the poet could not 
have mentioned the Epicureans earlier than 
B.C. 300, the distance of the times appears 
hardly to admit that the poet and the orator 
should be the same person? Clinton, 1. p. xlvii. 
III. An early historian, author of Wwaaj- 
vient, Dionys. H. Ant. R. 1. p. 122. ‘Hy. 6 Tegi 
Uaararnyns yeapas, Parthen. 6. ty Warrnvaxols, 
Steph. B. vv. Mnxvbegva, (woaus Taaaryas,) and 
aaarya, and also author of Miancixd, Parthen. 
16. “Ioro “Hy. Mianoimxdy a. He was of Me- 
eyberna. (Clinton, 2, 560.) IV. A writer, 
De Conficiendis Placentis, is cited by Jonsius, as 
appears from his Index, but owing to a mis- 
take in the reference, (2, 4, 1.) the passage 
could not be found. V. “ A Christianised 
Jew, an historian who flourished A.D. 178, dis- 
tinct from Pseudo-Hegesippus, and assigned by 
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me to this period, because, if he went to Rome 
under Anicetus, and continued there as far as 
to the time of Eleutherus, (Hieron. de Script. 
Eccl. 22.) he seems to have written his histori- 
cal memoirs of Christian affairs about the time 
of Irenæus. (Euseb. H. E.4, 8. 21, 22.—Me- 
ron, l. c.—Cave, Script. Ecel. Hist. Lat. 1, 73.— 
Fabr. B. Gr. 5, 188-9.—J. C. Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
.T. 1,n.547. p.358.—J. Ens, In Hegesippi Testi- 
monium de Ecclesia Virgine, Tr. Rh. 1721, Ato.)” 
Saxius, 1, 329. He became bishop of Rome 
about the year 177, where he died in the reign 
of Commodus, about the year 180. He was 
the author of an Ecel. Hist., from the period of 
our Saviour’s death down to his own time, 
which, according to Eusebius, contained a faith- 
fal relation of the apostolic preaching, written 
in a very simple style. The chief value of the 
existing fragments arises from the testimony, 
which may be deduced from Scriptural passages 
quoted in them in favor of the genuineness of 
the books of the N. T.——VI. Pseudo-Hege- 
sippus, or Josippus, a.D. 374. a Latin interpre- 
ter of the Jewish War, described by Josephus ; 
called by Caspar Barthius, (ad Claud. 2. in Ru- 
jin. 7. p. 1192.) © Pseudo- Hegesippus, sive in- 
‘terpolatitius Josephi Epitomator, and also 
Pseudo-Hegesippus by P. Scriverius, (Animadv. 
ad Martial. 1,76) ; ‘ Hegesippus licet fictitius, 
inter minorum gentium non adspernandus scrip- 
tor, vix ullus scriptor glossematis et mendis ple- 
nior ad nos pervenit? C. Barth. (Advers. 35, 
10. and ad Claud. p. 204. cited by T. Magirus 
Eponymol. Crit.;) ‘Supposititius est et plane 
infime vetustatis scriptor, qui non contentus 
verbis Josephi, ut videatur aliquid novi afferre, 
sæpe nobis sincerum vas incrustat,’ Jos. Scali- 
ger, (Animadv. Eus.;) Voss. Hist. Gr. 186. 
Hist. Lat. 632. (where he determines Hegesip- 
pus to he 600 years, and perhaps more, junior to 
Ambrose;) Fabr. B. Lat. 1, 731. Bibl. Med. 
Lat. 3, 582. Bibl. Gr. 3, 231.,5, 189.3 J. C. 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 1, n. 548. p. 350. A MS. of 
Hegesippus, on the Jewish War and the Desiruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, written in the 9th century, is 
praised by F. C, Schminke, (Versuch einer ge- 
nauen Beschreibung der Stadt Cassel, Cassel, 
1767, Svo. p. 207.) A new edition was medi- 
tated by Arntzenius, as appears from the Dedi- 
cation and the Notes to his edition of Dionys. 
Catos Disticha, but his premature death pre- 
vented the execution of his design, Sariųus, 
1, 434. Hegesippi de Bello Judaico, et Urbis 
Hierosolymitane Decidio, Libri V, cum Notis 
et Scholiis Corn. Gualtheri Gandavensis, Colo- 
nie, (M. Cholinus,) 1559, 8vo. It was repub- 
lished at Cologne, 1575, 8vo. An ancient 
French translation, by Jean Millet De Saint- 
Amour, was published at Paris, 1551, 4¢o.] 

HeexsisrrXrus, an Ephesian who consulted 
the oracle to know in what particular place he 
should fix his residence. He was directed to 
settle where he found peasants dancing with 
crowns of olives. This was in Asia, where he 
founded Elea, &c. 

Hi1ina, I. the most beautiful woman of her 
age, sprung from one of the eggs, which Leda, 
the wife of king Tyndarus, brought forth after 
her amour with Jupiter metamorphosed into a 
swan: [see Clytemnestra, Grecia, Leda, Paris, 
Troja.] According to some authors, Helen was 
daughter of Nemesis by Jupiter, and Leda was 
only her nurse; and to reconcile this variety of 
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| opinions, some imagine that Nemesis and Leda 


are the same persons. Her beauty was so 
universally admired even in her infancy, that 
Theseus, with his friend Pirithous, carried her 
away before she had attained her 10th year, and 
concealed her at Aphidne, under the care of 
his mother Aithra. Her brothers, Castor and 
Pollux, recovered her by force of arms, and she 
returned safe and unpolluted to Sparta, her na- 
tive country. There existed, however, a tradi- 
tion recorded by Paus. that Helen was of nubile 
years, when carried away by Theseus, and that 
shehad a daughter by her ravisher, who was 
entrusted to the care of Clytemnestra. This 
violence offered to her virtue did not in the least 
diminish, but rather augmented her fame, and 
her hand was eagerly solicited by the young 
princes of Greece. The most celebrated of her 
suitors were Ulysses, son of Laertes; Antilochus, 
son of Nestor; Sthenelus, son of Capaneus ; 
Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Amphilochus, son 
of Cteatus; Meges, son of Phileus ; Agapenor, 
son of Anceus; Thalpius, son of Kurytus ; 
Mnestheus, son of Peteus; Schedius, son of 
Epistrophas ; Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes ; 
Ampbhilochus, son of Amphiaraus; Ascalaphus 
and Ialmus, sons of the god Mars; Ajax, son 
of Oileus; Eumelus, son of Admetus; Poly- 
petes, son of Pirithous; Elphenor, son of 
Chalcodo; Podalirius and Machao, sons of 
Æsculapius; Leonteus, son of Coronus ; Phi- 
loctetes, son of Pean; Protesilaus, son of 
Iphiclus; Eurypilus, son of Evemo; Ajax 
and Teucer, sons of Telamo; Patroclus, son 
of Mencetius ; Menelaus, son of Atreus ; Thoas, 
Idomeneus, and Merio. Tyndarus was rather 
alarmed than pleased at the sight of such a 
number of illustrious princes, who eagerly soli- 
cited each to become his son-in-law. He knew 
that he could not prefer one without displeasing 
all the rest, and from this perplexity he was at 
last drawn by the artifice of Ulysses, who 
began to be already known in Greece by his 
prudence and sagacity. This prince, who 
clearly saw that his pretensions to Helen would 
not probably meet with success in opposition 
to so many rivals, proposed to extricate Tyn- 
darus from all his difficulties, if he would 
promise his niece Penelope in marriage. Tyn- 
darus consented, and Ulysses advised the king 
to bind, by a solemn oath, all the suitors, that 
they would approve of the uninfluenced choice, 
which Helen should make of one among them, 
and engage to unite together to defend her 
person and character, if ever any attempts were 
made to ravish her from the arms of her hus- 
band. The advice of Ulysses was followed, the 
princes consented, and Helen fixed her choice 
on Menelaus, and married him. Hermione 
was the early fruit of this union, which conti- 
nued for 3 years with mutual happiness. After 
this, Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, came 
to Lacedemo on pretence of sacrificing to 
Apollo. He was kindly received by Menelaus, 
but shamefully abused his favors ; and in his 
absence in Crete, he corrupted the fidelity of 
his wife Helen, and persuaded her to follow 
him to Troy, B. c. 1198, At his return Mene- . 
laus, highly sensible of the injury which he had 


received, assembled the Grecian princes, and 

reminded them of their solemn promises, They 

resolved to make war against the Trojans; 

but previously sent nebetaders to Priam to 
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demand the restitution of Helen, The influ- 
ence of Paris at his father’s court prevented 
the restoration, and the Greeks returned home 
without receiving the satisfaction which they 
required, Soon after their return, their com- 
bined forces assembled and sailed for the coast 
of Asia. The behaviour of Helen during the 
Trojan war, is not clearly known. Some assert 
that she had willingly followed Paris, and 


that she warmly supported the cause of the 


Trojans; while others believe that she always 
sighed after her husband, and cursed the day 
in which she had proved faithless to his bed. 
Homer represents her as in the last instance, 
and some have added that she often betrayed 


the schemes and resolutions of the Trojans, 


and secretly favored the cause of Greece. When 


Paris was killed in the 9th year of the war, she | 


voluntarily married Deiphobus, one of Priam’s 
sons; and when Troy was taken, she made no 
scruple to betray him, and introduce the Greeks 
into his chamber, to ingratiate herself with Me- 
nelaus. She returned to Sparta, and the love 
of Menelaus forgave the errors which she had 
committed. Some, however, say that she ob- 
tained her life even with difficulty from her 
husband, whose resentment she had kindled 
by her infidelity. After she had lived for some 
years at Sparta, Menelaus died, and she was 
driven from Peloponnesus by Megapenthes and 
Nicostratus, the illegitimate sons of her hus- 
band, and she retired to Rhodes, where at that 
time Polyxo, a native of Argos, reigned over 
the country. Polyxo remembered that her 
widowhood originated in Helen, and that her 
husband Tlepolemus had been killed in the 
Trojan war, which had been caused by the de- 
baucheries of Helen; therefore she meditated 
revenge. While Helen one day retired to bathe 
in the river, Polyxo disguised her attendants 
in the habits of Furies, and sent them with 
orders to murder her enemy. Helen, tied to a 
tree, was strangled, and her misfortunes were 
afterwards remembered, and the crimes of Po- 
lyxo expiated by the temple, which the Rhodians 
raised to Helen Dendritis, or “tied to a tree.” 
There is a tradition mentioned by Herod., which 
says that Paris was driven, as he returned from 
Sparta, on the coast of Egypt, where Proteus, 
king of the country, expelled him from his do- 
minions for his ingratitude to Menelaus, and 
confined Helen. From that circumstance, there- 
fore, Priam informed the Grecian ambassadors 
that neither Helen nor her possessions were in 
Troy, but in the hands of the king of Egypt. 
In spite of this assertion the Greeks besieged 
the town, and took it after 10 years’ siege, and 
Menelaus, by visiting Egypt, as he returned 
home, recovered Helen at the court of Proteus, 
and was convinced that the Trojan war had 
been undertaken on very unjust and unpardon- 
able grounds. Helen was honored after death, 
as a goddess, and the Spartans built her a 
temple at Therapne, which had the power of 
giving beauty to all the deformed women who 
entered it. Helen, according to some, was car- 
ried into the island of Leuce after death, where 
she married Achilles, who had been once one of 
her warmest admirers.—The age of Helen has 
been a matter of deep inquiry among chrono- 
logists. If she was born of the same ees as 
Castor and Pollux, who accompanied the Ar- 
gonauts in i expedition against Colchis 
5 : 
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| about 35 years before the Trojan Wat, aecord- 


ing to some, she was no less than 60 years eld, 


| when Troy was reduced to ashes, supposing 


that her brothers were only 15 when they em- 
barked with the Argonauts. But she is repre- 
sented by Homer so incomparably beautiful 
during the siege of Troy, that though seen at 
a distance, she influenced the counsellors of 
Priam by the brightness of her charms; there- 
fore we must suppose with others, that her 
beauty remained long undiminished, and was 
extinguished only at her death, Paus. 3, 19. 
&ce.—Apollod. 3, 10, &e.—Hygin. 77. —Herod, 
2,112.— Plut. Thes, &e—Cic. de Off. 3.—Dietys 
Cret. 1, &ce.—Quint, Smyrn. 10, 13, &e— Il. 2. 
Od. 4, 15. II. A young woman of Sparta, 
often confounded with the daughter of Leda. 
As she was going to be sacrificed, because the 
lot had fallen on her, an eagle came and car- 
ried away the knife of the priest, on which she 
was released, and the barbarous custom of offer- 
ing human victims was abolished——H I. An 
island on the coast of Attica, where Helen came 
after the siege of Troy. Plin. 4, 12. IV. A 
daughter of the emperor Constantine, who mar- 
ried Julian. V. The mother of Constantine. 

HuenYa, a festival in Laconia, in honor of 
Helen, who received there divine honors: cele- 
brated by virgins riding on mules, and in 
chariots made of reeds and bulrushes. 

HEinvs, a celebrated soothsayer, son of 
Priam and Hecuba, greatly respected by all the 
Trojans. When Deiphobus was given in mar- 
riage to Helen in preference to himself, he re- 
solved to leave his country, and retired to Mt. 
Ida, where Ulysses took him prisoner by the 
advice of Chalcas. As he was well acquainted 
with futurity, the Greeks made use of prayers, 
threats, and promises, to induce him to reveal 
the secrets of the Trojans, and either the fear 
of death, or gratification of resentment, seduced 
him to disclose to the enemies of his country, 
that Troy could not be taken, whilst it was in 
possession of the Palladium, nor before Poly- 
dectes came from his retreat at Lemnos, and 
assisted to support the siege. After the ruin of 
his country, he fell to the share of Pyrrhus, 
the gon of Achilles, and saved his life by 
warning him to avoid a dangerous tempest, 
which in reality proved fatal to all those who 
set sail. This endeared him to Pyrrhus, and 
he received from his hand Andromache, the 
widow of his brother Hector, by whom he had 
a son called Cestrinus, This marriage, accord- 
ing to some, was consummated after the death 
of Pyrrhus, who lived with Andromache as his 
wife. Helenus was the only one of Priam’s 
sons, who survived the ruin of his country. 
After the death of Pyrrhus, he reigned over 
part of Epirus, which he called Chaonia in 
memory of his brother Chao, whom he had 
inadvertently killed. Helenus received Æneas 
as he voyaged towards Italy, and foretold him 
some of the calamities, which attended his fleet. 
The manner in which he received the gift of 
prophecy, is doubtful : (see Cassandra.) din. 
3, 295, &e.— Paus. 1, 11. 2, 33.— Ovid, Met. 13, 
99. 723. 15, 437. 

HEvrivgs, IJ. the daughters of the Sun and 
Clymene; 3 in number, Lampetie, Phaetusa, 
and Lampethusa ; 7, according to Hyginus, Me- 
rope, Helie, Aigle, Lampetie, Phebe, Aitheria, 
and Dioxippe. They were so afflicted at the 
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death of their brother Phacto, (see Phacto,) 
that they were changed by the gods into pop- 
lars, and their tears into precious amber, on 
the banks of the river Po. Ovid, Met. 2, 340. 
— Hygin. 154.——II. The first inhabitants of 
Rhodes. This island being covered with mud, 
when the world was first created, was warmed 
by the cherishing beams of the sun, and thence 
sprang 7 men, called Heliades, 270 wrod friov, 
“ from the sun.” The eldest of these, called 
Ochimus, married Hegetoria, one ofthe nymphs 
of the island, and his brothers fled from the 
country for having put to death, through 
jealousy, one of their number. Diod. S. 5. 

Herrssræ, a name given to the judges of 
the most numerous tribunal at Athens. [Of 
all the courts, which took cognizance of civil 
affairs, the ‘Has«i« was the most celebrated and 
frequented. It derived its name ard cod ġàí- 
fous, from the thronging of the people, or, 
according to others, 27d rod 7Alov, from the 
sun, because it was in an open place, and ex- 
posed to the sun’srays. The judges, who sat 
in this court, were at least 50, and sometimes 
2 or 500. Sometimes 1,000 were called in, and 
then 2 courts were joined; sometimes 1,500 or 
2,000, and then 3 or 4 courts met. They took 
cognizance of affairs of the highest import- 
ance. They were summoned by the thesmo- 
thethe, before whom they took a solemn oath, 
which is preserved in the Oration of Demosth. 
against Timoer. They sat from sun-rise to sun- 
set.] Demosth. c. Tim.—Diog. in Sol. 

Héxice, [I. a district in Achaia,“ destroyed 
B. c. 373 by an earthquake. Polyb. 2, 41.— 
Paus. 7, 24, 5.—7, 25, 2—Diod. 8.5, 48.— 
Strabo, p. 384.— Clinton, 1, 421.] II. A star 
near the north-pole, generally called Ursa Major; 
supposed to receive its name from the town of 
Helice, of which Calisto, changed into the 
Great Bear, was an inhabitant, Lucan, 2, 237. 

Hiirico, I. [a famous mountain in Beeotia, 
near the gulf of Corinth; sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses, thence called Heliconiades. This 
mountain was famed for the pureness of its air, 
abundance of its waters, its fertile valleys, the 
goodness of its shades, and the beauty of the 
venerable trees, which clothed its sides. The 9 
Muses had here their statues of wood; and 
here also were statues of Apollo and Mercury, 
Bacchus by Lysippus, of Orpheus, and famous 
poets and musicians. The fountain Hippocreue, 
that of Narcissus, and a small river, named 
Permessus, flowed atthe foot of this mountain ; 
and here also was shewn the sepulchre of Or- 
pheus. It is now called Zagura, or Zagaro 
Founi.| Strabo, 8.— Ovid, Met. 2, 219.— Paus, 
9, 28, &c.—Ain. 7, 641. II. A river of Ma- 
cedonia near Dinm; [after having pursued a 
course of 65 stadia, it sank under ground, and 
assumed the name of Baphyrus.] Paws. 9, 30. 

HirYoon1Xpzs, a name given to the Muses, 
because they lived on Mt. Helico, which was sa- 
cred to them. 

HeLiovõrvs, I. [was born at Emesa in Phee- 
nicia, and flourished under the emperors Theo- 
dosius and Arcadius at the close of the 4th 
cent. [a. D. 390.] He was raised to the bishopric 
of Tricca in Thessaly. He composed in early 
life an ingenious romance, relating the Loves of 
Theagenes and Churiclea, the best editions of 
which are, Bourdelot, Paris, 1619, 8vo.; Mit- 
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Paris, 1804, It was first printed at Basil, 1534; 
the copy from which it was taken having been 
saved bya common soldier at the sack of Buda. 
Socr. H. E. 5, 22.—Voss. Hist. Gr. 290.— Fabr, 
B. Gr. 6, 784-97.—Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 1, 1, 
197.— Hamberger, 2, 888-90.— Mich. Pselli 
Judicium de Heliodort et Achillis Tatii Fabulis 
Amatorus Grece Scriptum, from the Cod. Voss. 
Bibl. Dugd. B., with the notes of a certain 
learned man, (J. P. Dorville,) a Tract of a 
certain Phillippus Philosophus from a Vene- 
tian Cod. of Heliodorus, and a series of notes 
on a poem de Chrysopeia, (assigned to Helio- 
dorus,) in Mise. Obs. V. 7. T. 3. p. 376-9— 
Saxius, 1, 451. II. A mathematician of La- 
rissa, in the reign of Tiberius, (Saxius says, 
incerte etatis,) author of a treatise on Optics, 
supposed to have written the article on Weights 
and Measures, found among the MSS. of Is. 
Vossius. Fabr. B. Gr.6, 799. “ Heliodori La- 
risse@t Capita Opticorum, Gr.et, Lat. Florentia, 
ex Offic. Junctiana, 1573, 4to. Première édition : 
elle se trouve ordinairement réunie à la traduct. 
Ital. du même ouvrage, qu’Kgnatio Danti a 
mise à la suite de sa traduct. Ital. dela Perspec- 
tive d’ Euclide, impr. également à Florence en 
1573. Damiani Philosophi Heliodori Larissei 
de Opticis Libri ii, Gr. et Lat.nune primum editi, 
Hypsiclis de Ascensionibus Liber, Gr. et. Lat. 
Fulgatus per Jac. Mentelium, Ilustr. ab Erasmo 
Bartholino. Parisiis, 1657 ; 2d Part; 1 vol. 
4to.” Brunet, Man. du Libraire, 2, 160; ed. 
1820. Antonius Matani, professor of philosophy 
at Pisa, edited the Greek text, Capita Opti- 
corum, with a Latin Version and Notes, Pis- 
torii, 1758, 8vo., and an Epistolary Disserta- 
tion about the-author, p. 37-56. (Saaius, 1, 
451.) III. The brother of Ammonius Hermize 
F., who were the preceptors of Damascius, and 
the disciples of Proclus. Jonsius, p. 97. IV. 
A Stoic philosopher, 251. ] 

HenrocanAuus, I. a deity among the Phe- 
nicians. [This deity, according to Capitolinus 
and Aur. Victor, was the same with the Sun. 
Lampridius, however, fluctuates between the 
Sun and Jupiter, while Spartianus, in the Life 
of Caracalla, leaves it uncertain. The ortho- 
graphy of the name is also disputed, some 
writing it Elagabalus, others Eleayabalus and 
Alagabalus. The principal seat of his worship 
was at Emesa in Syria, although Capitolinus 
terms the name of the god a Pheenician one, 
His image was a large black stone of a conical 
shape. | II. M. Aurelius Antoninus, a Ro- 
mian emperor, son of Varius Marcellus, called 
Heliogabalus, because he had been priest of 
that divinity in Phoenicia. After the death of 
Macrinus, he was invested with the imperial 
purple; and the senate, however unwilling to 
submit to a youth only 14 years of age, ap- 
proved of the election, and bestowed on him 
the title of Augustus. Heliogabalus made his 
grandmother Moesa, and his mother Sœmias, 
his colleagues on the throne; and to bestow 
more dignity on the sex, chose a senate of wo- 
men, over which his mother presided, and pre- 
scribed all the modes and fashions, which pre- 
yailed in the empire. Rome, however, soon 
displayed a scene of cruelty and debauchery ; 
the imperial palace was full of prostitution, 
and the most infamous of the populace became 
the favorites of the prince. He raised his horse 
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subjects to pay adoration to the god Helioga- 
balus, which was no other than a large black 
stone, whose figure resembled that of a cone. 
To this ridiculous deity temples were raised at 
Rome, and the altars of the gods plundered to 
deck those of the new divinity. In the midst 
of his extravagances, Heliogabalus married 4 
wives, and not satisfied with following the plain 
laws of nature, professed himself to be a woman, 
and gave himself up to one of his officers, 
called Hierocles. In this ridiculous farce he 
suffered the greatest indignities from his pre- 
tended husband without dissatisfaction ; and 
Hierocles, by stooping to infamy, became the 
most powerful of the favorites, and enriched 
himself by selling favors and offices to the 
people. Such licentiousness soon displeased 
the populace; and Heliogabalus, unable to ap- 
pease the seditions of the soldiers, whom his 
rapacity and debaucheries had irritated, hid 
himself in the filth and excrements of the camp, 
where he was found in the arms of his mother. 
His head was severed from his body the 10th 
of March, a.p. 222, in the 18th year of his 
age, after a reign of 3 years, 9 months, and 4 
days. He was succeeded by Alex. Severus. 
His cruelties were as conspicuous as his licen- 
tiousness. He burthened his subjects with the 
most oppressive taxes; his halls were covered 
with carpets of gold and silver-tissue; and his 
mats were made with the down of hares, and 
the soft feathers found under the wings of 
partridges. He was fond of covering his shoes 
with precious stones to draw the admiration of 
the people as he walked along the streets; and 
he was the first Roman, who ever wore a dress 
of silk. He often invited the most common of 
the people to share his banquets, and made 
them sit down on large bellows full of wind, 
which, by suddenly emptying themselves, threw 
the guests on the ground, and left them a prey 
to wild beasts. He often tied some of his fa- 
vorites on a large wheel, and was particularly 
delighted to see them whirled round like Ixios, 
and sometimes suspended in the air, or sunk 
beneath the water. 

Heri6po6ris, I. [a famous city of Egypt, si- 
tuate a little to the east of the apex of the 
Delta, not far from modern Cairo; Heb. On 
or Aun, which term signifies s/rength, riches. 
In the Lxx. it is called Heliopolis, (HAsoroAus,) 
“ the city of the sun.” Herod. also mentions 
it by this name, and speaks of its inhabitants 
as being the wisest and most ingenious of all 
the Egyptians. According to Berosus, this 
was the city of Moses. It was in fact a place 
of resort for all the Greeks, who visited Egypt 
for instruction. Hither came Herod., Plato, 
Eudoxus, and others, and imbibed much of the 
learning, which they afterwards disseminated 
among their own countrymen, Plato, in par- 
ticular, resided here 3 years. The city was 
built, according to Strabo, on a long artificial 
mound of earth, so as to be out of the reach of 
the inundations of the Nile. It had an oracle 
of Apollo, and a famous temple of the sun, in 
which was a mirror so disposed, that it reflected 
the ray of that luminary all day long, and en- 
lightened the whole temple with great splendor: 
hence the name of the city, Heliopolis. In 
this temple was fed and adored the sacred ox 
Mnevis, as Apis was at Memphis. This city 
was laid eain fire and swọrd by Cam. 
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byses, and its college of priests all slaughtered; 
A solitary obelisk alone remains at the present- 
day to point out the spot, where it once stood. 
Heliopolis was famed also for its fountain of 
excellent water, which still remains, and gave 
rise to the subsequent Arabic name of the place; 
Ain Shems, or the fountain of the sun. The 
modern name is Matarea, or cool water. 
II. Another city of Egypt, according to some 
geographers, who locate it in the Thebaid, and 
make it to be the On of Scripture. It is all, 
however, a matter of uncertainty. III. A 
city of Syria, south-west of Emesa, on the op- 
posite side of the Orontes; now Balbeck. Here 
are to be seen the ruins of a most magnificent 
temple of the sun. ] 

Herfum, a name given to the mouth of the. 
Maesein Germany. Plin, 4, 15. 

Herius, ["Hass,] the Greek name of the 
Sun or Apollo. ; 

[Hernapvfus Bxzsanrinous, “a native of 
Egypt, a grammarian, who is said to haye pub- 
lished Xengroueécias in iambic verses, in the 
time of Licinius and Maximianus, 7. e. Gale- 


nus Armentarius, Phot. Cod. 279.5 Bibl. 875. 


(=1595-6.) and as they both presided over the 
affairs of the East between A.D. 307 and 311, 
we have good means of determining his age.” 
Saxius, 1, 392. “ Helladius Besantinous, Xg- 
rowubins auctor, quandoque absolute citatur, sed 
Besantius et Bisantinus ; unde Bisantinus velut 
nomen proprium scriptoris quandoque occurrit 
in Stobæo et Graco Etym. M.” Jonsius, p. 15. 
— Fabr. B. Gr. 7, 62. 9, 504—6. 651. 13,630.; 
Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 1, 1, 195.—Helladii Be- 
santinor Chrestomathiæ, cum Notis Jo. Meursii, 
Ultrajecti, 1686. 4to. pp.71. The following 
particulars are given by Phot. Z c. :—“ This 
writer was by birth an Egyptian, born in the 
city of Antinous, which he himself calls Besan- 
tinous; he wrote these articles in iambic metre, 
He lived in the time of Licinius and Max- 
imian. He was a pagan, as we may collect 
from his writings. He wrote in the same kind 
of metre other hooks, of which one is inscribed 
‘ Athens ;’ another, ‘ The Egyptian ; a third, 
‘ Protreptic ;’ a fourth, ‘ Fame p a fifth, § Vie- 
tory ;’ asixth, ‘The City of Antinous ;’ whence 
it appesrs that the titles indicate the subjects of 
each work.” Photius gives extracts from the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th books of the Xenoropebzias, 
extending from p. 1578 to p. 1597, which shews 
that it was a work of great extent. He calls 
the writer He/ladius Besantinous, but if the 
Egyptian city was called Antinous or Besanti- 
nous, an adjective form is required for the gen- 
tile nomen : this would be Bucayrivoevs, we should 
suppose. Besa was the name of a divinity. 
See Berkel. ad Steph. B, v. ‘Avrwéesce. | 
Hetranicus, I. a celebrated historian, born 
fexond9G.s: Gell,.15..23. 5 Helani. anun 
belli Peloponnesiaci,’ (x. c. 431.) * xxv: annos 
natus videtur ; Herodotus, L11. ; Thucydides, xn, 
Scriptum hoc libro undecimo Pamphilæ? Ac- 
cording to Lucian, (Macrob. 22.) he lived to 85. 
“EA AGgvinos ô Aéobsos bydohnovre nat rivers, which 
extends the life of Hellanicus to z.c. 411. 
Here he is called a Lesbian, and so Dionys. (de 
Thuc. 818.) but Suidas represents him to have 
been a Mytilenean : ‘EaAdyzos" MuriaAnvaios, 
lorogindsy—diergerpe 02 “EAR. xa) ody ‘Heodera rug 
"Aubry rü Maxedovov Garir? zarè Tods Xesvovs 
Edgiaidov xo ZooxA tovs zee “Eyuraiy Tu Manip 
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tatbare yeyovors xark rè Tegoind zu) Mitea mods" 


aie os 
` brews 22 xa) wher vv Uegdizxov xedvay, xa) 


ivsrcirnosy ey Urorsonyn Th xaT’ avrized Atreo 
cuvsyourbare Ò rrsiora meas re ze) rontizas. 
“ There is nothing to which much objection can 
be made, except the mention of Amyntas : there 
was no king Amyntas in Macedonia during the 
lives of Hellicanus and Herodotus : (see the 
Table, p. 220.) If we might alter texts with- 
out authority, I should propose to read, Tage 
Wegdluna rä M.G. Hines tay’ Mexercou reovmy. 
Hellanicus died in the 3d year of Archelaus ; 
Herod. still lived in the 5th year of that king. 
The connexion or acquaintance of Hellanicus 
with Herod. is confirmed by an anecdote in 
Schol. Soph. Philoct. 401.” Clinton, 1, 371; 
see also p. 23, 63., and p. v., where we have, 
“ Hellanicus wrote the History of the Æolian 
settlements, and of his native island Lesbos.” 
He was the preceptor of Damastes Sigeensis, 
the son of Dioxippus, (Jonsius, p. 28.) The 
Etym. M., in the word Zéporkis cites the Nóia 
BagCugine of Hellanicus, (ibid. p. 57.;) Athen. 
and Steph. B. cite the Krisss of Hellanicus, 
‘about the Origin of Nations and the Builders 
of Cities,’ (bid. p. 77. ;) among those, who 
have written rs ’Arbíðas, Hellanicus is cited 
by Harpocr., (ibid. 190.)—* Mr. Dodwell, A. D. 
1704, on occasion of the dispute betwixt Dr. 
Bentley and his adversaries concerning Pha- 
laris’s Epistles, (which he wishes might have 
been managed on both sides with greater tem- 
per,) propounds in his Preface the consideration 
of this argument brought by Dr. Bentley to 
overthrow the authority of those Zpist/es, and 
that is, that Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
was the first inventor of Epistles, and conse- 
quently that Epistles were not to be expected 
from Phalaris, who lived before her time, nor 
could come so quickiy from Asia into Sicily. 
When Hellanicus is produced to testify that 
Episties were Atossa’s invention, and this from 
others, Hellanicus’s History being lost, it is 
possible it might be the Milesian Hellanicus 
mentioned by Suidas, and not the Lesbian: and 
hence, if much later than the ancient Hel- 
lanicus, not such an unquestionable deliverer 
of an ancient tradition as is here mentioned. 
Besides, there are sufficient testimonies of Epis- 
tles before Atossa’s days. For, though that of 
Belleropho be allowed to be Homer’s fiction, 
yet from thence it is evident that Epistles were 
used in Homer’s time, in that he suited his 
poems to customs used in his own days. Now 
Homer himself lived before Atossa’s, nay, her 
father’s time, viz. in the time of the Cimme- 
rian’s irruption under Cyaxares. Harpagus’s 
Lipistte to Cyrus is mentioned as a thing not 
strange, though the sending it in a hare’s belly 
is. Though the Epistles of philosophers in 
Laertius may be justly questioned, yet those in 
the Holy Scriptures cannot ; such as Jezebel’s, 
l Kings 21.; the king of Syria’s, 2 Kings 5.; 
Jehu’s, 2 Kings 10. and many others here men- 
tioned. The invention of Epistles is not to be 
expecied from history, in that the art of writing 
was of so great use in men’s private affairs, and 
consequently at first chiefly used therein, and 
then afterwards in other things written for 
pleasure, as poetry and history. No wonder, 
therefore, that we do not find in history, who 
first invented Epistles.” (The nation first ci- 
20 
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vilized, would first have the use of alphabetical. 
letters ; and epistolary communications for per- 
sons at a distance, in all probability first pro- 
ceeded from the government of the country, 
because the king and his ministers would have 
couriers to convey the dispatches. The argu- 
ment of Dr. Bentley is acute and Ingenious, 
but the subject is not worth discussing, because, 
if the Lesbian Hellanicus’s History were now 
before us, the fact itself, mentioned by Hel- 
lanicus, would be disputable, unless it could be 
shewn that the art of writing was first practised 
in the country of which Atossa was a native ; 
for the invention of alphabetical letters would 
necessarily be followed by epistolary communi- 
cations in public and private affairs.) “ Neither 
does the testimony of Pliny signify anything, 
which only concerns the matter, on which Eps- 
tles were first written. The invention, ascribed 
to Atossa, was not that of writing Epistles, but 
that of joining the tables, on which they were 
written, with such exactness, that they might 
be more conveniently carried ; expressed by the 
word cuvréecey, anart unknown to Homer. But, 
supposing Atossa did invent Epistles, this hin- 
ders not but that Phalaris might write Epistles, 
in that he lived at the same time with Atossa, 
who, (after she had had two former husbands, 
and probably thence near 30 years old then,) 
was married to Darius Hystaspes ; in whose time 
there were many Greek and Asian colonies 
planted in Sicily, and hence an easy communi- 
cation of useful inventions to each other.” Fr. 
Brokesby’s Lifeof Mr. H. Dodwell, Lond. 1715. 
8vo. p. 400.] II. An historian of Miletus, 
who wrote a description of the earth. [See 
Bentley, quoted in the preceding article. —— 
III. A grammarian, the preceptor of Ptole- 
meeus Aristarchus, (Suid. vv. ’Aydox/dys and 
Urercuaioz, Jonsius, p. 28.) Perhaps he is the 
author of some of the works mentioned in the 
first article. ] 

Herras, [a term first applied to a city and 
region of Thessaly, in the district of Phthiotis, 
where Hellen, the son of Deucalio, reigned, but 
afterwards extended to all Thessaly, and finally 
made a general appellation for the whole of 
Greece, Thessaly itself excluded: see Grecia. | 
Plin. 4, 7.—Strabo, 8.— Mela, 2, 3.— Paus. 2, 10. 

HELLE, a daughter of Athamas and Nephele, 
sister to Phryxus. She fled from her father’s 
house with her brother, to avoid the cruel op- 
pression of her mother-in-law Ino. According: 
to some accounts, she was carried through the 
air on a golden ram, which her mother had re- 
ceived from Neptune ; in her passage became 
giddy, and fell from her seat into that part of 
the sea, which from her received the name of 
Hellespont. Others say that she was carried 
on a cloud, or rather on a ship, from which she 
fell into the sea and was drowned. Phryxus, 
after he had given his sister a burial on the 
neighbouring coasts, pursued his journey, and 
arrived safe in Colchis: (see Phryaxus.) Ovid, 
Her. 13, &c. 

* He.iun, son of Deucalio and Pyrrha, reigned 
in Phthiotis about 1495 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and gave the name of Hellenians 
[“EAanves | to his subjects. He had, by his 
wife Orseis, 3 sons, Æolus, Dorus, and Xuthus, 
who gave their names to the 3 different nations 
known under the name of cee Dorians, 
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and Tonians, These last derive their name 
from Io, son of Xuthus, and from the difference 
either of expression or pronunciation in their 
respective languages, arose the different dia- 
lects well known in the Gr. language. [Hellen 
appears to have been an ithaginary personage ; 
(see Deucalio.) An account of the movements 
of the early Greek tribes may be found in 


the article Grecia.] Paus. 3, 20. 7, 1.—Diod. 
S. 5. 

HELLENES, [a name first given to the sub- 
jects of Hellen, but afterwards a general appel- 
lation for the people of Greece. The word oc- 
curs only once in Homer, (X. 2, 684.) and is 
used not as a generic, but as a specific name 
for the inhabitants of that part of Thessaly 
called Hellas. Greece, according to Thuc., had 
no one general appellation betore the Trojan 
war, but the several nations took their distin- 
guishing names from themselves, and Pelas- 
gicum was the name of the largest tract. “ But 
when Hellen and his sons,” adds the historian, 
“had acquired power in Phthiotis, and led out 
their dependants by way of aid to other cities, 
conversation made the use of this name become 
much more frequent among the several people, 
though it was long before it so prevailed, as to 
become the general appellation of them all.” 
See Grecia. | 

Hetesponryas, a wind blowing from the 
north-east. Plin. 2, 47. 

Hetiesrontus, now Dardanelles, a natrow 
strait between Asia and Europe, near the Pro- 
pontis, which received its name from Helle, who 
was drowned there in her voyage to Colchis : 
see Helle. {Its modern name of Dardanelles 
is supposed to come from the ancient city of 
Dardanus: (see Dardanus.) Its breadth and 
length are variously stated: (see Bosporus, and 
the extract from Hobhouse given below.), Ho- 
mer’s epithet of deigwy, “ boundless,” applied 
to so narrow a strait, has given rise to much 
discussion, and is one of the points, which have 
a bearing on the long-agitated question respect- 
ing the site of Troy. Mr. Hobhouse under- 
takes to explain the seeming inconsistency of 
Homer’s term, by shewing that the Helles- 
pont should be considered as extending down 
to the promontory of Lectum, the northern 
boundary of Æolia, and that the whole line of 
coast to this point from Abydos was considered 
by Strabo as being the shores of the Hellespont, 
not of the Ægean. The same writer observes, 
with regard to the breadth of the Hellespont, 
that it nowhere seems to be Jess than a mile 
across; and yet the ancient measurements give 
only 7 stadia or 875 paces.} It is celebrated 
for the love and death of Leander, [see Hero, 
Leander,]| and for the bridge of boats, which 
Xerxes built over it, when he invaded Greece. 
The folly of this great prince is well known in 
beating and fettering the waves of the sea, 
whose impetuosity destroyed his ships, and ren- 
dered all his labors ineffectual. Strabo, 13.— 
Plin, 8, 32.— Herod. 7, 34.— Polyb. — Mela, 
1, 1.— Piol.5, 2.— Ovid, Met. 13, 407.— Liv. 
31,15. 33, 33.—The country along the Helles- 
pont on the Asiatic coast bears the same name. 
Cic. Verr. 1, 24.— Fam. 13, 53 —Sirabo, 12.— 
Pin. 5, 30. 

HELLorYA, a small country of Eubœa. The 
people were oe Hellopes, The whole island | 
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‘pore the same name, according to Strabo, 10: 


Plin. 4, 12. 
Heixorta, two festivals, one of which was 
observed in Crete, in honor of Europa, whose 
bones were then carried in solemn procession, 
with a myrtle garland no less than 20 cubits in 
circumference, called !aadz«. The other fes- 
tival was celebrated at Corinth with games and 
races, where young men entered the lists, and 
generally ran with burning torches in their 
hands. It was instituted in honor of Minerva, 
surnamed Elotis dd rod Aous, from a certain 
pond of Maratho, where one of her statues was 
erected, of dad roð àii ròs ixaoy roy Diyari 
because by her assistance Belleropho took and 
managed the horse Pegasus, which was the 
original cause of the institution of the festival. 
Others derive the name from Hellotis, a Co- 
yinthian woman, from the following circum- 
stance: when the Dorians and the Heraclidæ 
invaded Peloponnesus, they took and burnt 
Corinth; the inhabitants, and particularly the 
women, escaped by flight, except Hellotis and 
her sister Kurytione, who took shelter in Mi- 
nerva’s temple, relying for safety upon the 
sanctity of the place. When this was known, 
the Dorians set fire to the temple, and the 2 sis- 
ters perished in the flames. This wanton cruelty 
was followed by a dreadful plague, and the Do- 
rians, to alleviate the misfortunes, which they 
suffered, were directed by the oracle to appease 
the manes of the two sisters, and therefore they 
raised a new temple to the goddess Minerva, 
and established the festivals, which bore the 
name of one of the unfortunate women. 
He.orum and HEoxts, 1. [a town of Sicily 
below Syracuse, the vestiges of which are called 
Muri Ucci. The adjacent country was so beau- 
tiful as to be called the Helorian Tempe. It 
was situate at the mouth of a small stream 
called the Helorus.] Æn. 3, 698.— Sil. Ital. 
11, 270. ll. A river of Magna Grecia. 
Herros, I.a place of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 36. 
II. Atown of Laconia taken and destroyed 
by the Lacedaemonians, under Agis the third, 
of the race of the Heraclide, because they re- 
fused to pay the tribute imposed on them. The 
Lacgdemonians carried their resentment so far, 
that, not satisfied with the ruin of the city, 
they reduced the inhabitants to the most miser- 
able slavery, and made a law, which forbade 
their masters either to give to them their liberty, 
or sell them in any other country. To com- 
plete their infamy, all the slaves of the state, 
and prisoners of war, were called by the mean 
appellation of Hedote. Not only the servile 
offices, in which they were employed, denoted 
their degraded condition, but they were obliged 
to wear peculiar garments, which exposed 
them to greater contempt and ridicule. They 
never were instructed in the liberal arts, and 
their cruel masters often obliged them to drink 
to excess, to shew to the free-born citizens of 
Sparta the beastliness and disgrace of intoxica- 
tion. They once every year received a number 
of stripes, that by this wanton flagellation they 
might recollect that they were born and died 
slaves. The Spartans even declared war against 
them; but Plut., who, from interested motives, 
endeavours to palhate the guilt and cruelty of 
the people of Lacedemo, declares that it was 
because they had assisted the Messenians in 
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their war against Sparta, after it’ had been 
overthrown by a violent earthquake. This 
earthquake was supposed by all the Greeks to 
be a punishment from heaven for the ctuelties, 
which the Lacedzemonians had exercisedagainst 
the Helots. In the Peloponnesian war, they 
behaved with uncommon bravery, wete re- 
warded with their liberty by the Lacedemonians, 
and appeared in the temples and at public 
shows crowned with garlands, and every matk 
of festivity and triümph. This extiltation did 
not continue long, and the sudden disappear- 
ance of the 2,000 manumitted slaves was attri- 
buted to the inhumanity of the Lacedemonians. 
Thuc, 4.—J. Poll. 3, 8.—Strabo, 8.—Plut. in 
Lye. §¢.— Aristot. Polit. 2—Paus. Lacon. &c. 

Hetvirn, an ancient nation of Gaul, con- 
quered by J. Cxsar.- Their country is the mo- 
dern Switzerland. [Ancient Helvetia was of 
less extent than modern Switzerland, being 
bounded on thenorth by the Rhenus and Lacus 
Brigantinus, Lake of Constance ; on the south 
by the Rhodanus and Lacus Lemanus, Lake of 
Geneva ; and on the west by Mons Jura.] Ces. 
B.G.1, §e.—Tacit. Hist.1,67. 69. 

Hetvir, [a people of Gaul, tiorth of the Are- 
comici, on the western bank of the Rhodanus. 
The mountain Cevenna, Cevennes, separates 
them from the Arverni. Their country is now 
Viwarez, and their capital Alba Augusta is 
Piviers.| Plin.3, 4. 

HENĚTI, a people of Paphlagonia, [along the 
coast of the Kuxine. There was a tradition 
that they migrated to the north of Italy, near 
the mouths of the Padus, Po, and were the 
forefathers of the Veneti: see the article Ve- 
nett, wherein it is attempted to be proved that 
the Veneti were of Sc/avonic descent.] Liv. 1, 
1.—Eurip. 

Henidcut, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, near 
Colchis, descended from Amphytus and Tele- 
chius, the charioteers, (4vioxai,) of Castor and 
Pollux, and thence called Lacedemonii. Mela, 
1, 21.— Vell. Patere. 2, 40.— al. Flac. 3, 270. 
6, 42. 

Hepumsrta, I, the capital town of Lemnos, 
II. A festival in honor of Vulcan, (“Hoaio- 
7os,) at Athens. There was then a race with 
torches between 3 young men. Each in his 
turn ran a race with a lighted torch in his hand, 
and whoever could carry it to the end of the 
course, before it was extinguished, obtained 
the prize. They delivered it one to the other 
after they finished their course, and from that 
circumstance we see many allusions in ancient 
authors, who compare the vicissitudes of human 
affairs to this delivering of the torch, particu- 
larly in these lines of Lucr. 2: 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 
Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. ; 
[ The festival occurred after the 20th Thargelio, 
Aenopho, de Rep. Athen. 3,4. ; Chandler, Inscr. 
Antiq. No.6. p.49.; Clinton, 1, 335.] ; 

Herpuasriipes, a name applied to the Li- 
pari isles, as sacred to Vulcan. , 

Hurnamstium, [a name given to a region 
in the extremity of Lycia near Phaselis, from 
which fire issued, when a burning torch was 
applied to the surface, This was owing to the 
naphtha, with which the soil was impregnated. | 

HernmsrYo, I. a grammarian of Alexandria, 
[A.», 150, the preceptor of Ælius Verus, after- 
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wards emperor. Capitolin. in Vero 3 Saxius, 
1, 309.; Jonsius, p. 49.; Fabr. B. Gr. 7, 
16-24.; Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 1, 1, 187.; Ham- 
berger, 2, 392.; Ernesti Clav: Cic. v. Munio, 
informs us that Bunavius privátely illustrated 
the metrical work, Enchiridion de Metris et 
Počmate, with a new version and with notes ;— 
the best ed., Gais/ord, Oxon. 1810. He must 
be carefully distinguished from Piolemeus 
Hephestionis, A.D. 123, surnamed Chennus, 
also a grammarian of Alexandria, (oss. Hist. 
Gr. 172.; Fabr. B. Gr. 7, 18. 69. 9, 440. + 
Hamberger, 2, 267.; Saris, 1, 298.) The 
Hephestio thus connected with Chennus, is 
considered by Saxius to be the futher of Ptole- 
meus; but- Jonsius, p. 16. has discerned the 
truth :-—CAgicrortans 6 TlAdérwvos, says Plut. 
(de Musica,) ‘the disciple of Plato; but, per- 
haps, the word preceptor is meant. rorzuaios 
6 roð “HOairriavos, Suid. vv. "Exrugeodiros and 
Iiror., Phot. Ect. 189. (190.) Learned men 
are mistaken in translating the words, ‘son 
of Hephestio,’ Plolemeus Hephestionis; I 
should prefer ‘the preceptor or father’ For 
that Ptol. Chennus flourished under Nerva 
and Trajan, Hephæstio under Antoninus Pius.” } 
II. A Macedonian famous for his intimacy 
with Alexander. He accompanied the con- 
queror in his Asiatic conquests, and was so 
faithful and attached to him, that Alexander 
often observed that Cratertis was the friend of 
the king, but Hephestio the friend of Alex- 
ander. He died at Ecbatana 325 years before 
the Christian era, [ CZinton, 1, 158.] according 
to some from excess of drinking or eating. 
Aiexander was so inconsolable at the death of 
this faithful subject, that he shed tears at the 
intelligence, and ordered the sacred fire to be 
extinguished, never done but at the death of a 
Persian monarch. The physician, who attended 
Hephestio in his illness, was accused of negli- 
gence, and by the king’s order inhumanly put 
to death, and the games were interrupted. His 
body was entrusted to the care of Perdiccas, 
and honored with the most magnificent funeral 
at Babylo. He was so like the king in features 
and stature, that he was often saluted by the 
name of Alexander. Curt—Arrian, 7, &c.— 
Plut. Alex —ZElian, V. H.7, 8. 

Hera, [“Hga,] the name of Juno among the 
Greeks, [commonly derived from 27%, “ air,” 
by metathesis #, making Juno the same as 
the air. Damm, however, makes it come from 
the same root as the Gr. gws, “hero,” namely 
from égz, “votum, res admiranda.” ] 

HERXCLEA, [a name given to more than 40 
towns in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean; supposed to be derived 
from “Hewxa7s, and to have been either built in 
honor of him, or placed under his protection. 
The most famous of these places were I. 
An ancient town of Sicily, near Agrigentum. 
Minos planted a colony there, when he pursued 
Dedalus; and the town, anciently known by 
the name of Macara, was called from him Mi- 
noa. It was called Heraclea after Hercules, 
when he obtained a victory over Eryx. II. 
Another, called for distinction’s sake Heraclea 
Pontica; situate on the coast of Bithynia, 
south-east of the Chersonesus Acherusia; now 
Erekli; celebrated for its naval power and 
consequence among the con states, [Cin 
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ton, 2, 21,] III, Another in Phthiotis, near 
Thermopylæ, called also Trachinea, to distin- 
guish it from others.-—IV. Another in Lu- 
cania, on the Sinus Tarentinus. V. Ano- 
ther in Ionia, see Latmos. VI. Another in 
Crete, on the northern coast. Pliny says it 
was opposite to the island of Dia; and it is 
thought to have stood on the spot, where the 
town of Candia was built in after ages. ] 

HerracLEL, I, a festival at Athens celebrated 
every 5th year, in honor of Hercules. The 
Thisbians and Thebans in Beotia observed a 
festival of the same name, in which they offered 
apples to the god. This custom of offering 
apples arose from this: it was always usual to 
offer sheep, but the overflowing of the river 
Asopus prevented the votaries of the god from 
observing it with the ancient ceremony; and 
as the word paw signifies both “an apple”’ 
and “a sheep,” some youths, acquainted with 
the ambiguity of the word, offered apples to the 
god with much sport and festivity. To repre- 
sent the sheep, they raised an apple on 4 sticks 
as the legs, and 2 more were placed at the top 
to represent the horns of the victim. Hercules 
was delighted with the ingenuity of the youths, 
and the festivals were ever continued with the 
offering of apples. J. Pol/.8, 9. There was 
also a festival at Sicyo in honor of Hercules. It 
continued 2 days: the first was called avezaceas ; 
the second apaxrciu, II. At a festival of the 
same name at Cos, the priest officiated with a 
mitre on his head, and in women’s apparel. 
III. At Lindus a solemnity of the same 
name was also observed, and at the celebration 
nothing was heard but execrations and profane 
words, and whosoever accidentally dropped any 
other words, was accused of having profaned 
the sacred rites. 

HERACLEOTES, I. a surname of Dionysius 
the philosopher. II. A philosopher of Hera- 
clea, who, like his master Zeno and all the 
Stoics, firmly believed that pain was not an 
evil, A severe illness, attended with the most 
acute pains, obliged him to renounce his prin- 
ciples, and at the same time the philosophy of 
the Stoics, about. s. c. 264.. He became after- 
wards one of the Cyrenaic sect, which placed 
the summum bonum in pleasure. He wrote 
some poetry, and chiefly treatises of philosophy. 
Diog. L. 

HERACLEUM, I. a promontory of Cappadocia. 
——II. A town of Egypt near Canopus, on 
the western mouth ofthe Nile, to which it gave 
its name. [HI. A town of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese on the western side of the Palus Mæotis, 
now the fort of Ribat, according to M. de Pey- 
sonnel.] Diod. S. 1—Tacit. A. 2, 60.—Strabo, 
2,17.——IV. The port town. of Gnossus in 
Crete. 

Heracripm, the descendants of Hercules, 
greatly celebrated in ancient history. Hercules 
at his death, left to his son Hyllus, all the 
rights and claims, which he had on the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and permitted him to marry Iole as 
soon as he came of age. The posterity of Her- 
cules were not more kindly treated by Eurys- 
theus than their father had been, and were 
obliged to retire for protection to the court of 
Ceyx, king of Trachinia. Eurystheus pursued 
them thither; and Ceyx, afraid of his resent- 
ment, begged A Heraçlidæ to depart from hiş 
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‘dominions. ` From Trachinia they came“ tó: 
Athens, where Theseus, king of the country, 


who had accompanied their father in some of. 
his expeditions, received them with great hu- 
manity, and assisted them against their com- 
mon enemy, Eurystheus.. Eurystheus was- 
killed by the hand of Hyllus himself, and his: 
children perished with him; and all the cities- 
of the Peloponnesus became the undisputed pro- 

perty of the Heraclidæ. Their triumph, how- 

ever, was short; their numbers lessened by a 

pestilence; and the oracle informed them that. 
they had taken possession of the Peloponnesus 

before the gods permitted their return. On 

this they abandoned Peloponnesus, and came to” 
settle in the territories of the Athenians, where 

Hyllus, obedient to his father’s commands, 

married Iole, the daughter of Eurytus. Soon 

after he consulted the oracle, anxious to recover 

the Peloponnesus, and the ambiguity of the an- 
swer determined him to make a 2d attempt. 

He challenged to single combat Atreus, the 

successor of Eurystheus on the throne of My- 
cen, and it was mutually agreed that the un- 

disturbed possession of the Peloponnesus should 

be ceded to whosoever defeated his adversary. 

Echemus accepted the challenge for Atreus, 

Hyllus was killed, and the Heraclide a 2d time 

departed from Peloponnesus. Clodzus, the 

son of Hyllus, made a 3d attempt, equally un- 

successful ; and his son Aristomachus some 

time after met with the same unfavorable re- 

ception, and perished in the field of battle. 

Aristodemus, Temenus, and Chresphontes, the 

3 sons of Aristomachus, encouraged by the more 

expressive and less ambiguous word of an oracle, 
and desirous to revenge the death of their pro- 

genitors, assembled a numerous force, and with 
a fleet invaded all Peloponnesus. Their expe- 
dition was attended with success, and after some 
decisive battles they became masters of all the 
peninsula, which they divided among themselves 
2 years after. The recovery of the Pelopon- 
nesus by the descendants of Hercules forms an 
interesting epoch in ancient history, which is 
universally believed to have happened 80 years 
after the ‘Trojan war, or B.c. 1104 years. This. 
conquest was totally achieved about 120 years 
after the first attempt of Hyllus. 

Heracuives, Heracleota Ponticus, [‘Hea- 
zrewrne rod Móyro, the son of Euthypho, (Ku- 
phro, Suid. corruptly,) and descended from Da- 
mis, who conducted a colony from Thebes to 
Heraclea; a man of opulence, (dv%e mAoúsios, 
Diog. L. 5, 86.) “ a.o.c. 3677. Ol. 118, 1. Bc. 
326, a.u.c. 426. a hearer and disciple of Plato, 
(Cic. Tusc. 5, 3. de N. D. 1, 13. de Divin. 1, 23. 
de LL. 3, 6.) but, as some say, a disciple of 
Aristotle, (Diog. L. 3, 34. 5, 86.) a philosopher 
and historian, (Voss. Hist, Gr. 9. p. 38. de 
Potts Gr. 8. p. 57.; Fabr. B. Gr. 1,142.5 
Brucker, Hist. Cr. Philos. 1, 856.; Catal. Bibl. 
Bunav.1, 1,132, 2,1310.; Hamberger, 1,307)? 
Sawxius, 1,82. Diogenes L. informs us that he 
first became a disciple of Speusippus, and also 
of the Pythagoreans, and of Plato, (Aéjvyor dt 
rupture monroy iv Saevelaaw, ÈAAÈ nai cov 
Tvdcryogsioy uinovee, nal rù Haéruvos tnrwnen), 
and afterwards of Aristotle, referring to the au- 
thority of Sotto (ży Aizdoxauis.) Suidas calls him 
an intimate friend of Plato, and says that, when 
Plato took his departure for Sicily, he left Speu- 
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Sippus to preside over his school. ® The dis- 
ciple of Plato, who died s.c. 347.; of Speusippus, 
who taught s.c. 347—339.; and of Aristotle, 
who taught at Athens, s.c. 334—322. (Diog. 
L. 5, 86. Suid.) It is attested by Cic. (Div, 
1, 23.) that he had heard Plato : © Ponticus 
Heraclides, doctus vir, auditor et discipulus Pla- 
tonis? He attests the same in two” (three) 
“ other passages.” . (Jonsius, p. 106. also refers 
to Diog. L. 3, and Strabo 12.) Some of his 
works preceded Aristoxenus, but others were 
written in the time of Chamelo, (Diog. L. 5, 92.) 
He was therefore contemporary with the dis- 
ciples of Aristotle, and must have been young at 
the death of Plato, B.c. 347. whom he probably 
survived full 40 years. The account of Suidus, 
who places him at Plato’s Sicilian voyage, is re- 
futed by thetime of Chameleo. Plut. Camillo, 
c. 22. speaking of the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, observes, “Heazdrcidns ô IIL, où road ray 
xesvay ixelvay dxoremouevs ; but, if Heraclides 
was later than that event z.c. 389, he was later 
than the Sicilian voyages of Plato.” (Jonsius 
corrects Diog. L. for representing him as co-eval 
with Dionysius Metathemenus. He was cited 
by Sotio, philosophus xagadoZorbqyos, Phot. Bibl. 
c. 189. Jonsius, p.197.) `“ According to Diog. 
L. (5, 86.) pigerus air ovyyeúupaTa nbAMOTE 
TE xai tere, but his literary honesty is rendered 
questionable by Aristoxenus and Chameleo ; Cic. 
(de N. D. 1, 13.) speaks of his judgment with 
no respect, ‘ Ex eadem Platonis schola Ponticus 
Heraclides puerilibus fabulis refersit libros ;? and 
Plut. (Camillo, c. 22. Muéadn nad mrarpariay.) 
Athen, also remarks, (15. p. 701.) Tò ig “He. Tov 
U- rAeyéiy Gurvecns xiraucras-” (Diog. L. 8. in 
Emped. "AAG Sie ruyrós tori “He. Tomiris ru- 
eudokoraryos, nal tn Tis ceAhyns Terenas avbouroy 
tyw», Jonsius, p. 107.) Diog. L. 5, 87, 88. 
gives a catalogue of the works of Heracl., which 
he distributes according to their subjects. It is 
not distinctly marked by Diog. L. how many of 
these works were written in dialogue. That he 
wrote in dialogue, is attested by Posidonius, (ap. 
Strab. 2.p.98.) Inthe following catalogue of the 
works of Heraclides, where Diog. L. simply is 
referred to, this passage of Diog. L.5, 87-8, 
is to be understood. 1. Abaris, Plut. Mor. 14.: 
see Wyttenb. (Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. 145.178. 
‘ De quo multa hodieque apud veteres auctores 
Hvborovotmeve leguntur, quæ, ut puto, quia col- 
legerat Heracl., libro nomen indiderat "ACugls.’ 
Is. Casaub. ad Diog. L.5, 94.) “2. De Bono; 
3. Teg ray tv" Asdov, (Diog. L. Plut. adv. Colot. 
1115, who reckons Heracl. among the Peripa- 
tetics;) 4. Airicsreg) Nowy, (On the Causes of 
Diseases ;) “6 5. Ieo rãs” Arvo,” (On the Dis- 
ease, in which Respiration is suspended, a disease 
which Empedocles boasted of having cured, 
when of 30 days’ duration,) “ Diog. L. 1, 12. 
8, 67. Plin.7, 52. (‘Nobile illud apud Grecos 
volumen Herachidis, vii. diebus femine exanimis 
ad vitam revocate,) Galen. 3, 314, 30.; 7. De 
Virtute, (Diog. L. ;) 8. Ig rs’ Agx is, (Diog. 
L. ;) 9. De Archilocho et Homero, (Diog. L.; 10, 
Axioma, (Diog. L.;) 11. Teg? Bay, (Diog. L.) 
Hence perhaps Plut. Solone, cc. 1.22. 31. 32, 
Themistocle, c.27. Pericle, cc. 27.35.” (‘Quan- 
quam priore in Pericle loco, que de Artemone 
Mechanico, segigoe4r testudinis et arietis 
apud Servium forte inventore, Plut. ex Hera- 
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Pontico citat Athen, 12, 9, ut plagii eum ipse 
Chameeeo jam tum non immerito accusasse vi- 
deatur, ap. Diog. L. 5. Neque aliunde sunt 
petita, quæ de Sibylla octava, quod Soloni et 
Cyro æqualis fuerit, habet Varro Lib. Rerum 
Divin. ap. Lactant. 1,6. Idem Varro hune 
omnino laudat ap. Nonium in Vulgus et Con- 
tendere? Jonsius, p. 106.;) “12, Igis Anwaxgi 
rov, (Diog. L.3) 13. Tees ov Anpóxgiroy “Efnyhe 
ges, placed by Diog. L. in a distinct class from 
the preceding; 14. De Justitia, (Diog. L. 5, 
87-8. 92. Athen.12, p. 521. 523, Eratosth. Ca- 
tasterism. 29. p. 124.5) 15, Teds Arovósiov, (Diog. 
L.;) 16. I Eav, (Diog. L.;) 17. Isg? 
Eidos, Diog. L.; 18. Negi EZoucias, Diog. L. ; 
19. Erotica, (Athen. 13. p. 602.; Diog. L. men= 
tions ’Axsúsos "Egurixts:) 20. De Felicitate, 
(Diog. L. 3) 21. Ieg) cov mug Higirion xu) Sopu 
zasi, (Diog, L.;) 22. Vee) Bicebeins, (Diog. 
L.;) 23. De Inventis, Diog. L?  (Jonsius, 
P. 77.3) °° 24, Weds rà Zhywvos, (Diog. L.;) 25. 
Lugotarens, (Plut. adv. Colot. 1115.3) 26. De 
Voluptate, (Diog. L., Athen. 12. p.512. 554, 
compare “lian, V. H. 4,25.;) 27. ‘“Heaxasirou 
"E£nyaces, (Diog. L.;) 28. Oiwenuarixoy,(Diog. 
L.;) 29. Kaewias, (Diog. L.;) 30. Kricus, 
Clem. Alex. Protr, 25. Hp. ty Kelocow “Tepary 
weph "Axupyaviay nri», on other occasions in 
quoting this author adds ó Hovrixòs, as 44,323. 
417. which may perhaps render it doubtful 
whether the same Heracl. is quoted in this pas- 
sage.” (Jonsius, p.77.;) “31. Adoes 3 32. Aŭ- 
osis "Epirrinzuil; 33. Adces “Ounpixat, Drog. L. 
Dio Chrys. 2, 274.; 34, pos rù Mórpwvos, Diog. 
L. ; 35. De Musica Libri II. (Diog. L. Athen. 
10.. p: 455., 14. p.624. Plut. Mor. 1131. Tt 
appears from Athen. that one book at least is 
wanting of this work in the account of Diog. 
L.;) 36. De Insulis, (Steph. B. v. *OAlapos :) 
37. De Legibus, (Diog. L.;) 38. Wep) Nov, Diog. 
L.; 39. Dep ris “Opspov nad ‘Hobdov Hrixias, 
Diog. L. 5, 87-8. 92. in which he borrowed 
from Chameleo. Aspasius, ad Aristot. Eth. Ni- 
com. 3, l. Atver d xa) wep) Airgdaov zai ‘Hpazasi- 
Ong 6 Moveinds ty od mpary Iep “Openpoy ús xiydu- 
vebovros tal rH ray wvorinay epiOépely riy Doxsiv.”? 
(‘De Homero varia scripsit, duos scilicet libros 
Tepi TIS “Ovnpov zai “Hrisdov “Haszias, duos iti- 
dem Tep Apyirdxou xu? ‘Opipov, teste Diog. L. 
Librum primum de Homero celebrat Fusta- 
thius, Aspasius, © Eth. 3,1. Vix autem diver- 
sum ab altero eorum, que Diog. L. laudat, hoc 
opus fuit. Operis ejus de Homero meminit 
quoque Plut. Lib. Quod non Fiv, Juc. Sec. Epic., 
et Dio Orat. 53. Chamæleo Heraclidem. sibi 
ea, quæ de Homero scripsit, suffuratum esse, 
olim conquestus est, teste Diog. L? Jonsius, 
p.107. As Diog. L. mentions three distinct 
works by Heracl. connected with the Homeric 
poems, 1, De Archilocho et Homero, 2. Avceis 
‘Opvnpixal, 3. De Homeri et Hesiodi Ætate, and 
also a tract on Poetry and Poets, it may not be 
always easy to determine which of the three is 
meant in any particular case: under art. 33. 
Dio Chrys. probably refers to the tract on Archi- 
lochus and Homer, in which he had, no doubt, 
highly panegyrised him, because the Adee 
“Oenpixat were, we may suppose, purely gram- 
matical in their nature.) ‘40. Ip) Ovoydrwy, 
(Diog. L.3) 41. Weg) ra tv Otpavy, Diog. L, 
perhaps the same with art. 12. i. e. pes Anpô- 
xpiroy meph rav iy Ovpayy,” ae as Diog, Le 
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makes the distinction, it is safer to assume that 
they were distinct works ;) “42, poarinc, 
(Diog. L.3) 43. Dept roy Tudepeopetay, Diog. L. 
Porphr. de Abst. 1. p.40. Clem. Alex. Str. 2. 
p. 417, perhaps in the same work.” C Diog. L. 
inter Historica ejus libram, Iep Tulauopsiay, 
De Pythagoreis, recenset; Pythagoreorum 
quippe discipulus, de Pythagoreis optime scribere 
potuit. Inde sunt depromta, que ex Herachde 
Pontico, de Pythagore wereupuxeos dicuntur 
ap. Diog. L. 8. Pyth. et ex eodem de Pythagora, 
quid de summo bono humano sentiat, tradit 
Clem. Alex, Str. 2? Jonsius, p. 107.) “ 44. 
De Poetica et Poëltis, (Diog. L. 3) 45. Dsg Moar 
relo, Cie. de LL. 3,6. ‘Aristoteles illustravit 
omnem hune civilem in disputando locum, Hera- 
clidesque Ponticus, prafectus ab eodem Platone ;’ 
an epitome Tep Woasreioy is still extant.” (Ap- 
pended to Dr. Coray’s edition of Æ/ran’s KoH. 
Paris, 1805. 8vo. we have, ° Ex ray “Hpanrcldov 
Tlep) Worsreiar, pp. 205-228. 5 with notes written 
in ancient Greek by the learned Editor, pp. 
349-61.) “46. Ieg rod “Parogsde, 4 Uparayo- 
ous, (Diog. L.) 47. Tsp Sroxuepot, (Diog. L.5) 
48. Suvdaxas, (Diog. L.;) 49. Teg? LaGporvvns, 
(Diog. L.;) 50, Uegh rav Tpiav Tpaypdomaay, 
(Diog. L.3) 51. ‘Parobjixas, (Diog. L. 3) 52. 
Io Púrsws, Diog. L. Uso Byoinay ? Aropovpéywyy 
Plut. adv. Colot. 1115. see art. 3.” (where we 
have, Tze) Toy Buoinas’ Arogovetvay Di “ 53. Keoz- 
riess, (Diog. L.;) 54. Izo Xenornpiay, Clem. 
Alex. Str, l. p. 323. de Sibyllis, Miyyaras Tov- 
rwv Hoe. ô I. iy r Teg? Kenrrnelay,” (Farro Lab. 
Rerum Divin., ad Lactant. 1, 6., see Jonsius, 
cited in art. 11., who is evidently mistaken,) 
“ Schol. Hesiod. Sc. 70. ‘Hp. Xè 6 I. ty rë Meg 
Kenorneiay gov ty Mayacuis *AroArArAwva vro Teo- 
@aviov idedebat Ono.” (Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. 3, 
1189. ‘He. ty rors Teel Xpacwav.) 55. Teg 
Woxns, Plut. Camillo, c. 22,—Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1, 
52. p.796. ‘He. puroa chy spuyny agicaro, 
Tertull. de Anima, c. 9. ‘ Nec ut lumen, sit 
ipsa substantia anime, etsi hoc placuit Pontico 
Heractidi,’ Macrob. Somn. Seip.1,14. § Animam 
dixit— Heraclides Ponticus lucem.’” (‘The 
learned have ever been at great odds and uncer- 
tainty about the nature of the soul, concerning 
which, every philosopher almost had a distinct 
opinion. The Chaldæans held it a virtue with- 
oùt form; Xenocrates and the Egyptians, a 
moving number; Parmenides, a compound of 
light and darkness; Hesiod and Anaximander, 
a consistence of earth and water; Thales called 
it a nature withoutrest; Heraclides supposed it 
to be light; Empedocles to. be blood; Zeno, 
the quintessence of the elements ; Galen would 
have it to be an hot complexion; Hippocrates, 
a spirit diffused through the body; Plato, a 
self-moving substance ; Aristotle, an entelechy, 
or nobody knows what; and Varro, an heated 
and dispersed air? Jos. Glanvill's Essays on 
several Imporlant subjects in Philosophy and 
Religion, 1. p. 2. Lond. 1676. 4t0.) “ Possibly 
some of the pieces named by Diog. L. may 
have belonged to a later Heraclides Ponticus, 
who was the disciple of Didymus ” (Alexandri- 
nus,) “ and flourished in Rome in the time of 
Claudius and Nero. Suidas :’’—(‘ Heraclides 
Ponticus, a native of Heraclea in Pontus, a 
grammarian, who frequented the school of Di- 
dymus, the celebrated Alexandrian; he wrote 
3 books in a or Phalæcian metre, very 
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hard to be understood, and involving many 
questions of difficult solution, which he called 
Atean Trifles; he established himself in a 
school at Rome, where he continued to lecture 
during the reigns of Claudius aud Nero) 
“The Aceves are quoted by Artemid. (4, 63.) 
Fabricius (B. Gr. 1, 513.) confounds the two, 
ascribing to the younger what belonged, to the 
elder Heraclides Ponticus. That the extant 
piece entitled ’AAanyoglas “Ounoiet, is falsely as- 
cribed to Heraclides, is shewn by Fabr. (1, 194,) 
and by Valesius, ap. Harles. ad loc.” ( Heyne, 
ad Hom. T. 6. p. 564.:— Laudatur in eodem 
Porphyrii Scholio, ap. Schol. Ven. 14, 200. 
Heraclitus, qui est auctor Allegorie Homerice ; 
nam in c. 47. libelli habentur ea, ad quæ auctor 
respicit; ut adeo hine quoque nomen auctoris 
vindicetur contra vulgarem scripturam Heraclii- 
dis? See too T. 7. p.7.; Schæfer ad Greg. Cor. 
170, and Bast, p. 881. who on palæographical 
principles accounts for the confusion of the 
names.) “ His son Euthyphro appears to have 
been a writer, Diog. L.1, 107. Evddgguy ô “Hex 
zarsldov rod I. Keird Qno sivas roy Micova, Hreiay 
yee TOA elves Kearns.” Chnion. 2, 469. ( Hence 
we may safely correct Suidas, who describes the 
elder Heracl. as the son of Euphro.) “ The 
Aéoxas are mentioned in Bekkers Anecd. Gr. 
3, 1196, Ka) mug oH “He. ty oH dex ris Aéayons. 
Diog. L. 5, 93. Teyóvæsi X “Hoaxasioua recom 
eronuldena mpares, adres obros- devrepos ToAirns 
adrod, Uvpplas nal Brvagins cvvrerarypeyos. Is. 
Casaubon, with great probability, asks if this 
be not the work entitled elsewhere Aéeya, about 
which he refers to Suidas in voce?” “ The fa- 
mous Heraclides of Pontus set out his own 
Tragedies in Thespis’s name. ‘Aristoxenus the 
musician says,’ they are the words of Diog. Le 
‘ that Heracl. made Tragedies, and put the 
name of Thespis to them.’ This Heracl. was a 
scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other; so 
that, I conceive, one may build on this piece of 
history, as a thing undeniable.” Bent. Diss. 
on Phal. 171. Jonsius. p.89. See Theatre of 
the Greeks, 15. 69. 193-8. Diog. L. 5, 86. 
Oros eobari qe purun txenro, xui drtgoynos ty 
rò coun, bore udriv dod ray’ Arrinay wh Tori 
PZLA aag Iouriziy xarsiobors, Tetios Te hy TÒ 
Cadiope zat espvbs: II.“ The comic poet flou- 
rished s.c. 348. Ol. 108. since he mentioned in 
a Comedy the feast, which was given by Chares 
to the people of Athens, (Athen. 12. p. 532.) 
The facts referred to happened in the Olynthian 
War, B.c. 348° Clinton, 1, 137. III. Lem- 
bus. “ Sotio of Alexandria, ô ’AAc&cvdeeds, 
(Athen. 4 p. 162.) wrote ras Aidos tay ào- 
cogwy, after the death of Chrysippus, whom he 
mentioned, (Diog. L. 7, 183.) and before the 
death of the 6th Ptol., in whose reign Heraclides 
Lembus flourished, by whom his work was 
abridged. Suid. ‘Heaxazidns *Okvguyxirns, iab- 
codes, 6 ToD Sugumiwvos, bs irsuàńhbn Nimbos ys- 
ova tort Hrorsuaiou rot trov, Diog. L. 8,7. 
Bucly “He å rod Yueuriaves ev qÀ wrlaves Eri- 
couh: 5, 79- “Hee tv r Eriroyh cov Zarinvos 
Aiwdoxoy We may therefore, (with Jonsius, 
p. 165.) place Sotio in the reign of Epiphanes, 
B.C. 205.” “ Satyrus the Peripatetic, B c. 169, 
wrote Biovs rav Pirors@ay before the time of He- 
raclides Lembus, by whom he was abridged. 
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"Eairownt 9, 26. “Hp by Hi Sarde ’Eaiaipy.” 
(‘ Etiamsi vero Heraclides hic Satyri Epito- 
mator nullibi vel Lembus vel Sarapionis F. cog- 
nominatur, propter rerum tamen, quas tradidit, 
affinitatem, Sotionis sc. et Satyri de Philosophis 
et Viris Illustribus Librorum Epitomas, enndem 
probabili conjectura statuimus,” Jonsius, p. 103.) 
“ Heraclides Lembus, B.c. 148. who is placed 
by Suidas in the reign of the 6th Ptol., must be 
referred to the end of the reign of Philometor, 
becanse Satyrus, whose work he abridged, also 
flourished in the same reign. His History is 
quoted by Athen. 8. p. 333. ‘He. 6 Aéubos by rh 
snort mgar ray ‘Ioropiwv: 13. p. 578. “He: å 
A. ty ră turn xed Tpianorrn Tay ‘Ieroginy: 3. 
p. 98. “He. 6 A. ty c7 cpiaxorrn 6doun say Iero- 
gius: 13. “Hg. ó A. icrogei, which may be re- 
ferred to the same work. He is thus described 
by Diog. L. 5, 94. “Hg.—Kaarariaevis 4’ Ads% 
wydeeds, yeyoudas rhy Adony ty ££ Cibao, nad 
Azubsurinay Ayay, obev zai Miwbns txaasiro.” ( Dic- 
tus Lembus quod ut scapha navem onerariam se- 
quitur, ita ille parasitus et mensarum esset asse- 
cla,Junius Adag.ex Diog. S. et Athen. T. Magirus 
Eponymol. Crit, ed. 1687.) Three works, 
therefore, are mentioned: 1. AgwGeurizds Adryas, 
2, “Irrogizi, 3. Aimoa? ray Pissa, the Epi- 
tome of the works of Sotio and Satyrus. This 
last work is quoted, though not named, by 
Diog. L. 8, 44. “He. 6 rod Supuriwves, de Pytha- 
gora. 8, 58. “Hp. ó rai Bap. ixtgou Onoly sivas res 
reuywoius, de Empedocle.” (Other notices of 
Heracl. L. by Diog. L.in Zenone, Stilpone, Pla- 
tone, Menedemo, are discussed by Jonsius, p. 103. 
Festus in Roma, ‘ Lembus qui appellatur Hera- 
clides,’? compare Solin. c. 1. and Servius; the 
words of Heracl. are quoted by Dionys. H.) 
“ Agatharchides, B. c. 113. was reader to 
Heracl. Lembus, and afterwards, in advanced 
age, tutor to Ptol. (Phot. Cod. 213.)? Clin- 
ton, 2,51.89, 101. 127.531. F. Brokesby, Life 
of H. Dodwell, Lond. 1715. 8vo. p. 334. His 
birth-place seems to be in dispute, as he is called 
Karariayis, Arskuvdects, OLvguyxizns, perhaps 
because he was born at one place, educated at 
another, and lived ina third. He is called too 
the son of Sarapio, Eutocius on the book of 
Archimedes, Izgi ris rod Kúzàsu Mereroews, 
writes thus: "AAW #grı wiv rodra rò EiCAlov, ws 
Qni “Hganarcions tv ri Agxindous Bin, eas THs 
qod Giov avaynaiov. Jonsius, p. 204. asks whether 
we are here to understand Heraclides Ponticus 
or Lembus? Meursius (ad Chalcid.) and Voss. 
(Hist. Gr. 1, 9.) think that Heracl. Ponticus is 
meant, while Jonsius himself rejects the opinion, 
because Archimedes died Ol. 142, 1. (B.c. 212.) 
whose Life could not haye been written by that 
Heracl. Ponticus, who was the disciple of Plato 
and Speusippus. He does not undertake to 
decide who was the writer in question: perhaps, 
he adds, it is Heracl. L., who lived a little after 
Archimedes. He notices the number of per- 
sons called Heraclides; 14 are specified by 
Diog. L. 5, 93.; Meursius (l. c.) and Jonsius 
have increased the list; but many yet remain 
to be added. IV. Lycius, a sophist, whose 
Lifeis given by Philosir, V. S- 612, 3. He 
was one of the Lycian dgyicosis, called by 
Strabo, 14. p. 665. Avxmeyo:. He livedin the 
time of Apollonius Atheniensis, the sophist, 
(Philostr, 600.) and was driven from the pro- 
fessorial chair at Athens by the followers of 
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Apollonius Naucratita, and in particular by 
Marcianus Dolichius. He then repaired to 
Smyrna, and established a school, which at- 
tracted pupils from all quarters. He enjoyed a 
very high reputation as a sophist, was held in 
great esteem by the Smyrnwans, zæ) chy eri- 
PavnPogay cerchy mag uiros Aeksv, aD ñs rors 
ewaurois vibrar Suvevain rèh ovouare. Hence 
the names of the Smyrnean preetors appear on 
the Smyrnean coins; and on one of them, noa 
ticed by Harduin, which belonged to the Paris 
collection, there is the head of the emperor 
Commodus, on the reverse Mars, the favorite 
deity of the Lacedemonians, and Cybele, the 
guardian patroness of Smyrna, with the inscr. : 
2TPAHPAKAEIAOY. OMO. SMYP. AAKEAAIT-, 
which Harduin interprets, ‘ In the Preetorship 
of Heraclides the Concord of the Smyrnzans 
and the Lacedemonians.’ The limited advan- 
tages, which he derived from nature, were much 
improved by study; and of all the sophists, he 
had the most application. He wrote a book of 
small size, (ovx andzs,) entitled Ióysu "Eyxomuoy. 
With this book in his hands, he met his an- 
tagonist and brother sophist, Ptolemy Naucra- 
tita, with whom he had contended on philoso- 
phical subjects in Egypt, Ptol. asked him 
what he was meditating? Heracl. replied that 
it was an Encomium on Labor, Ióyov Eyxauuoy, 
handing the tract to him. Ptol. struck out the 
first letter 1, and drily said that it was now 
time for him to read the title of the Encomium, 
"Ovev ’Eyzøpo, Laus Asini! In the discus- 
sions, which he had with Apollonius Naucratita, 
the latter reproached him for his natural stu- 
pidity, as if all his eloquence had been the re- 
sult of the closest application. When he had, 
in his capacity as ambassador to Rome, ( Phi- 
lostr. 601.) to address the emperor Severus, he 
was struck dumb, confounded in the presence of 
the court and the armed attendants. His pre- 
ceptors were Herodes Atticus, (but there is a 
doubt about him,) Hadrian, Chrestus, and Aris- 
tocles. Philostr. also mentions Heracl. in the 
Life of Hippodromus, (p. 618.) and in the Life 
of Nicetas, (p. 512.) we have these words: 
Toy 3: doen rovrey xeovors Larsgov ‘He. 6 Adxuog 
copirrns duogbotpevos, txréyourpe Ninnray roy xente 
Ougutvor. ñyvónre dt axeobinn Uvypain Kororog 
2pugyocwy. That is, he corrected the speeches 
of Nicetas, and ambitiously took credit for his 
criticism in the title, which he gave to the cor- 
rected edition, Olearius, (p. 612.) from this 
fact, suspects that he is the Heracl. Criticus, 
whose work Meg? ray ty 77 “EAAGOs Masu is cited 
by Apollonius Dysc., (Hist. Mirab. 19.) inge- 
nlously substituting Kg:rizad for Kenrixod, which 
sort of corrupt reading occurs even in Philostr., 
in the Lives of Dionysius (s. 4, n. 3.) and 
Polemo, (s.7,. 18.) V. Cretensis, see art. 4. 
VI. Mopseata, a critic and grammarian, 
born at Mopsus in Cilicia. (Steph, B.) VII, 
Soranus. (Etym. M. 563, 50. “He. òè o Zwgayós.) 
VIII. Temnetes. (Cic. pro Fv. 18.) ——IX. 
Terinezus, Etym. M. 752, 32, Erri 23 móri 
Tégeiver, obey Hp. ô Tegeiveciog. X. Ainius Thrax, 
a disciple of Plato, (Diog. L. 3, 46. 5, 89.—M. 
Casiri, in Bibl. Arab. Hisp. Escur.,) who with 
Pytho, another disciple of the same country, 
killed Cotys, the tyrant king of Thrace. (Plut. 
adv. Colot—Is. Casaub. ad Diog, L. l. ¢.—Phi- 
lostr, V, A, 7, 2, p, 180,; where see Oleariuse 
567 
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XT. Alexandrinus; who wrote a book en- 
titled Paradisus, about the Lives of certain Fa- 
thers in the time of Theodosius M., as he him- 
self states at the beginning of his work. The 
work exists in the Latin of Rosweidus. (Vite 
Patrum, fol. CMxxxv1.) XII. Erythreus 
Medicus Herophileus, Galen, de Diff. Puls. 4, 
10. where he styles him the most celebrated_of 
the disciples of Chrysermus, and cites his 7th 
book about the sect of Herophilus; de Arte 
Med.c.1. Strabo, bk. 14, calls him the svega- 
aacrns of Apollonius Mys Medicus, and says 
that he flourished in bis age. (Jonsius, p. 185.) 
—— XIII. Syracusanus, first and second, who 
wrote on Cookery. Athen. 12. p.516. Teara 
Bi Avdal xual rav xugduny keveov, msp ñs rns 
onevucins of re opagrurind cuvbivres clonnacw, 
TaAuvdnis ve ô Aoxeos, xal Midainos, zai Avoyvcins, 
“Heaxacioul re Svo yévos Suguxovoi, z. T. A. J. Poll. 
6,71. Zuvzgibporo Ò dy rovros, “He. re 6 Luea- 
novos, nat Tuvdderros 6 Zixvøyos, zat DipovanTions 
ö Xios, nai TàuDxos 6 Aoxeds, oporoimrinns reay- 
parses copiorai. XIV. Tarsensis Stoicus, 
the friend of Antipater Tarsensis Stoicus ; Diog. 
L. 7, 12].; whom, however, 5, 93. in the enu- 
meration of the persons called Heraclides, he 
himself passes by, but he is the most celebrated 
of all after Ponticus and Lembus. XV. 
Tarentinus Medicus Empiricus, (Diog. L. 5, 94. 
— Galen, Meth. Med: 2, 7.) whose master was 
the Herophilean Manteas, (Galen, de Comp. 
Med. Sec. Gen. 2, 1.) and who wrote 3 bks. 
against Bacchius Herophileus Medicus, to which 
Apollonius Cittieus Medicus opposed 18 in re- 
ply. (Bacchius and Apollonius are mentioned 
by Galen, de Dif. Puls. 4, 3.; the latter by 
Cel. Aurel, 1,4. 3,4.) The bk. of Heracl. 
Tarentinus, addressed to Aslydamas, is quoted by 
Galen, de Antid. 2, 13; the bk. on Serpents, 
2, 14; Weel Sxevacias xu) Aoxeaolas PLagudzoyr, 
de Fac. Simpl. Med, 6. Pref., Casaub. ad 
Athen. 4. p. 145. The 2d book of his Inte- 
riores Curationes is mentioned by Cel. Aurel. 
1,4. 3,8. Gaden often mentions him, de Subfigur. 
Empir.13. de Comp. Med. Sec. Loca, 1,5. de 
Antid. 1, 2. &e—Cel. Aurel. 2, 4, 5, 2.—Celsus, 
3, 15. 5, 25.— Pliny, bk. i. mentions Heraclides 
Tarentinus, and Heracl. Medicus, who is the very 
same person among the external authors, from 
whom he has compiled his 13th bk. ; he reckons 
him among the physicians, whose aid he has em- 
ployed in writing books 12, 20. 21. 23. 24. 25. 
26. 27. 33. 34.: add 22, 7. His Symposium 
is cited by Athen. (2. p. 64.74.) Æäan, H. A. 
17,15. Viesos X xa “He. xo) NeóxAñs 6 iareos, 
Adyoucs rag poisas vo Amare Even, x. r. a. (“ No- 
men Heraclidis ex libro Mediceo adjeci, ubi ta- 
men ‘Hegxàñs scriptum exstat. Videtur Heracl. 
Tarentinus Medicus intelligi? Scknerder.) 
XVI. Grammaticus, who wrote a book entitled 
Teg! Kælonizis Hgorwdiæs, quoted by Apollonius, 
de Syntaxi L. 4. Ammonius, de Vocum Diff. 
vv. Ixtrlai and Nọ», Eustath. ad Il. A. p. 22.40, 
I. B. p. 258. 276. He is, according to Jonsius, 
the Milesian Heraclides, about whom Eustath. 
ad It, ®. cites something from the Commenta- 
ries of Herodorus and Apio on Homer: 
is unknown, but from the words referre 
collect that he lived before Herodorus and Apio 
the grammarians; Apio was living AD AN 
(Clinton, 2,555.) But this grammarian He- 
racl, must be. es from the Milesian He- 


his age 
d to we 
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racl, To him we may ascribe the book quoted 
in the Etym. of Orio Theb. 185. 186. and Bek- 
ker’s Anecd. Gr. 3, 1449. ‘O 0: “Hg. ty rä Msg 
 Ervporoyius Ono, (Cod. Par. 2630.) He is 
often cited in these works, as well as in the — 
Etym. M., as an authority on grammatical 
points, chiefly etymological, without a mention _ 
of any particular book, but Orio, p. 54. quotes 
a tract, Degh Avoxairay “Pyyaéruy, and in the 
Etym. M. 282, 53. we have, “Hg. ò ty rọ Tegt 
rov Xe% xa) Aci, and both seem to mean the same 
celebrated grammarian, when they say, “Hg. ô 
Tovrixos. XVII. Alexandrinus Grammati- 
cus, (Eustath. 628.) unless he is the same as 
Heracl. Milesius. He seems to be the person 
quoted by Ammonius, (de Voc. Diff., in v. Irae- 
orh) He- 6 nuvéregos, and quoted as a gramma- 
rian; familiarly so called, either because both 
were natives of Alexandria, or because Heracl. 
was the preceptor of Ammonius: he is quoted 
again under the same word. Diog. L. 5, 94. “Ex- 
ros, Aarskavdeeds yeyoudas ra Morini iyara t 
this is perhaps the same. XVIII. Odessita 
Ponticus Thrax Historiographus, (Steph. B. v. 
’Oònerós.) Odessus was a town of the Thracian 
Pontus, mentioned ‘also by Strabo, 7. XIX. 
Bargyleites, a philosopher and dialectician, 
(Diog. L. 5, 94; Jonsius, p. 143.) He wrote 
against Epicurus. Besides these, other persons 
bearing the same name are mentioned in Po- 
lybius. XX. Heraclides, who went to Rome 
as the ambassador of Antiochus Epiphanes, (28, 
1, 1. 28, 18, 1.) with Laodice and Alexander 
Bala, B. c. 152, whom he represented to be the 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and opposed to De- 
metrius Soter, (33, 14. 16.; Clinton, 2, 325-6.) 
XXI. Byzantius, sent by Antiochus M. as 
ambassador to the Scipios, to treat for a peace, 
(Polyb. 21,10.) dealt privately with P. Scipio, 
(21,°11.) XXII. -Gyrtonius, prefect of the 
Thessalian cavalry in the army of Philip, (18, 
S522.) XXIII. Tarentinus, an abandoned 
man, who betrayed Tarentum to the Romans ; 
detected in another act of treachery, he fled to 
Philip, (13, 4, 4.) who gave to him the com- 
mand of his fleet, (13, 4, 8. 16, 15, 6.) and dis- 
patched him to Rhodes to destroy the Rhodian 
fleet, which he succeeded in accomplishing, 
(13, 4.5 see the notes on 13, 5,1.) XXIV. 
Cyprianus, or Ephesius, a Cyprian by birth, 
bishop of Ephesus a. n. 402. and not long after 
deposed, [ Cave, 1, 378.; Fabr. B. Gr. 9, 16 
—21.; Saxius, 1, 474.) XXV. The father 
of Hippocrates. ——XXVI. Cymeus, who 
wrote Persica in 5 bks., (Diog. L. 5, 94.) and 
Parasceuastics, Athen. 4. p. 145. ‘He. ô Kupaios 
6 Tù OZAETA cuyyeaus ty a) devréga ray iain 
yerhepevay Uagucnevarixéy, 12. p. 517. (€ Cu- 
meus, ut videtur, regum Persidis victum, et 
totam dia:ray eo in opere descripserat, Casaub.) 
Etym. M. 247, 50. “He: ty TA devetow Tlegoinay. 
XXVII. Medicus Hicesius, (Dog. L. 5, 94, 
iuTpòs ray amo “Ineciov.) XXVIII. Poéticus, 
who wrote Precepts, Teeusvices, (5, 94.) 
XXIX. Epigrammatographus, (5, 94. Er- 
yezpyéTuy TUnTÄS Aiyugós.) — XXX. Cy- 
meus, who wrote Pers:ca in 5 bks., (5, 94.) 
XXXI. Phocensis, a sculptor of uncer- 
tain age, (5, 94.) —— XXXII. Pictor, who 
lived about the close of the Macedonian em- 
pire. <“ Ipse Macedo, ‘initio naves pinxit, 
captoque rege Perseo, Athenas commigrayit 
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ubi eodem tempore erat Metrodorus pictor idem- | 


que philosophus, magne in utraque scientia auc- 
toritatis’, Plin. 35, 11, 40. qui paulo infra eundem 
artificem non ignobilem quidem, in transcursu 
tamen cum aliis dicendum appellat.” J. Sillig, 
Catal. Artificum, Dresde et Lipsie, 1827. 8vo. 
p. 228. XXXIII. Sculptor Ephesius, “ the 
son of Agasias, who, in conjunction with Har- 
matius, made the statue of Mars in the Parisian 
Museum ; and it is probable that Agasias him- 
self, the father of Heraclides, is the same artist 
as made the Borghesian Hero.” St/dig, l.e. see 
Tsadas. XXXIV. Cymeus, a rhetorician, 
who wrote a book on Rhetoric, Téxvas (Diog. L. 
5, 94.) XXXV. Magnesius, who wrote 
Mithridatica, (5, 94.) XXXVI. Who wrote 
on Astrology, *Acreoroyovueva——XXXVII. Si- 
culus, the son of Aristogenes, (Xenopho, Hist. 
1, 2,5.) ——X XXVIII. Maronita, (Lex. Xenoph. 
2,492. Athen. 6. p.252.) There were two 
towns called Mazeayeiz, one in Thrace, and the 
other in Attica, (Harpoer. Steph. B. ;) the latter 


is probably meant, because Heracl. was a Greek. 


XXXIX. Clazomenius, whom the Athe- 
uians made a general, overlooking his foreign 
extraction. The exact period in which he flou- 
rished, is not known, but he was prior to, or con- 
temporary with Pluto, who mentions him in 
Jone, at the end; and from Plato, Athen. 11. 
p- 906. has borrowed, and #lian, F. H. 14, 5. 
where Perizonius refutes the charge of Plato’s 
malevolence against Heracl. Claz., brought by 
Athen., who was himself ill-affected towards 
Plato. XL. Pugil, famous for drinkin 
large quantities of wine, lian, V. H. 12, 26. 
Horieraru yeyovacw dvboura, worse Purl, Revaryo- 
gzs ó “Podss, oy Exdarovy Appogtæ, xai “He. ô úx- 
TNS, nab Tlgarias ô Auvinns mèy vids; AA sÉdvðgou ò: 
Tod Buridtws sdyrgoQos* xai miris òè’ ArtÉavdons At- 
yerai mAsioroy miiy dvboarwy. “ Heraclides, Alex- 
andrinus hic videtur fuisse, et vixisse paulo ante 
Plutarchum. Solebat autem ille compotationem 
suam dividere in IV. partes diei, seu tempora 
cibi capiendi, atque iis singulis ille unus certare 
identidem cum novis et integris in potando ad- 
versariis, (Plut. Symph. 1, 6.)” Scheffer, For 
what reason he considers this pugilist to have 
been a native of Alexandria, does not appear. 
XLI. Hierophanta Atheniensis, (Phi/ostr. 
V.S. 600. ’Exeredan zal ras ý ġyzaróguy Quvas, 
non ynedonwy, He., xa) Aoyipov, xai Daadnov, xui 
TOY TOUOÝTWY legoharray eIQuvig. bey amooewy.) As 
no person, who was not an Athenian, could fill 
the office of hierophant, which was held during 
life, (Meurs. de Sacr. Eleus.13.) we may safely 
conclude that this Heracl. was a native and ci- 
tizen of Athens. (Olear. ad loc.) ——XLII. Her- 
cules, whence Heraclde, the descendants of 
Hercules, Hust. ad Il. E. p. 989,47. “Ori X å 
Onrudsls “Heanrns, zu “Heanasions inurciro ws 
*Agurreions. | 

Heraciirvs, I. [a native of Ephesus, who 
flourished about O1. 69. [“B.c. 503. (Diog. L.9, 
1.) He was later than Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hecatzus, whom he mentioned, zbid. Sui- 
das agrees as tothe time.” Clinton, 1,21.] This 
philosopher was the founder of a sect derived 
from Pythagoras, the parent of the Italic school. 
He was naturally of a melancholy and splenetic 
temper, despised the ignorance and follies of 
mankind, shunned public intercourse with the 
worid, and devoted himself to retirement and 
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meditation. His place of residence was a moun- 
tainous retreat; his food, the natural produce 
of the earth. When Darius, having heard of 
his fame, invited him to his court, he treated the 
invitation with contempt. His diet and mode 
of life at length occasioned a dropsy, for which 
he could obtain no relief from medical advice. 
It seems that the philosopher, always fond of 
enigmatical language, proposed the following 
question to the physicians: “ Is it possible to 
bring dryness out of moisture?” and on their 
answering in the negative, in place of stating 
his case more plainly to them, he turned away 
his own physician, and attempted to cure himself 
by shutting himself up in a close stable with 
oxen, covering himself with manure, to con- 
sume, says Le Clerc, the superfluous moisture, 
that was in his intestines, (Hist. de da Med. 
P. 2.L.2.¢. 6.) but more likely with the intention 
of producing a copious perspiration: thus fore- 
stalling, as it were, the doctrine of the absor- 
bents and exhalents. In his case, the resource 
proved unavailing, and he died. (D. M. Moir, 
Outlines of the Anc. Hist. of Medicine, 1831, 
12mo. p. 31.) His death happened, according 
to Aristotle, at the age of 60, (Diog. L. 9, 3. 
compared with 8,52.) Of Heraclitus it has been 
said that he was perpetually shedding tears on 
account of the vices of mankind, but the story 
is perhaps as little founded as that of the perpe- 
tual laughing of Democritus, It is usual, how- 
ever, to call the former the Crying, the latter 
the Laughing philosopher. Perhaps the story 
referred to his austere and sullen temper, whence 
he is called Tenebrosus.] He employed his 
time in writing different treatises, and one par- 
ticularly, in which he supported that there was 
a fatal necessity, and that the world was creategl 
from fire, [“ the creative and preservative prin- 
ciple of life.” Moir, l. c.] which he deemed a 
god omnipotent and omniscient. His opinions 
about the origin of things, were adopted- by the 
Stoics, and Hippocrates entertained the same 
notions of a supreme power, Diog. L——II. 
[A poet of Halicarnassus, B.c. 249. the compa- 
nion of Callimachus, (Strabo, 14. p. 656.) He 
died before Callim. (Diod. L. 9, 17.— Clinton, 
2, 21.) III. Tyrius, B.c. 87. a disciple of 
Clitomachus and Philo, Cic. Acad. 4, 4.—Clin- 
ton, 1, 147,—-—I1V. Author of Allegorie Ho- 
merice : see Heraclides, I.| 

Heraa, I.atown of Arcadia. [Céinton, 1, 
415.] II. Festivalsat Argos in honor of Juno, 
the patroness of that city; also observed by the 
colonies of the Argives, planted at Samos and 
Aigina. There were always 2 processions to 
the temple of the goddess without the city-walls. 
The lst was of the men in armour, the 2d of the 
women, among whom the priestess, a woman of 
the Ist quality, was drawn in a chariot by white 
oxen. The Argives always reckoned their years 
from her priesthood, as the Athenians from their 
archons, or the Romans from their consuls. 
When they came to the temple of the goddess, 
they offered a hecatomb of oxen. Hence the 
sacrifice is often called txarsupic, and some- 
times Azyegve, from Azvos, a bed, because 
Juno presided over marriage, births, &c. 
III. There was a festival of the same name in 
Elis, celebrated every 5th year, in which 16 
matrons wove a garment for the goddess.— 
IY. There were also others es by Hip- 
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podamia, ‘who had received assistance from 
Juno, when she married Pelops. Sixteen ma- 
trons, each attended by a maid, presided at the 
celebration. The contenders were young vir- 
gins, who, being divided in classes according to 
their age, ran races each in their order, begin- 
ning with the youngest. Whe habit of all was 
exactly the same, their hair dishevelled, right 
shoulder bare to the breast, with coats reaching 
no lower than the knee. She, who obtained the 
_yictory, was rewarded with crowns of olives 

obtained a part of the”ox offered in sacrifice, and 
was permitted to dedicate her picture to the 
goddess.._—V. There was also a solemn day 
of mourning at Corinth, which bore the same 
name, in commemoration of Medea’s children, 
buried in Juno’s temple. They had been slain 
by the Corinthians; who, as it is reported, to 
avert the scandal, which accompanied so bar- 


barous a murder, presented Euripides with a | 


large sum of money to write a play, in which 
Medea is represented as the murderer of her 
children. VI. Another festival of the same 
name at Pallene, with games, in which the 
victor was rewarded with a garment. 

Hermum, I. a temple and grove of Juno, si- 
tnate [about 40 stadia from Argos, and 10 from 
Mycenæ; embellished with a lofty statue of 
Juno, made of ivory and gold, a golden peacock, 
enriched with precious stones, and other equally 
splendid ornaments. 
island of Samos, constructed by Rhoecus, the 
son of Philaus, who, with Theodorus of Samos, 
invented the art of making moulds of clay.] 

Hercvrtanium, [a city of Campania, near 
the present site of a small place called Portici, 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius in the 
first year of the reign of Titus, A.D, 79. Pom- 
peii, which stood near, shared the same fate. 
After being buried under the lava for more than 
16,00 years, those cities were accidentally dis- 
covered; Herculaneum in 1713, by laborers 
digging for a well, and Pompeii 40 years after. 
It appears that Herculaneum is in no part less 
than 70 feet, and’ in some parts 112 feet below 
the surface of the ground, while Pompeii is 
buried 10 or 12 feet deep, more or less. Sir 
W. Hamilton thinks that the matter, which 
covers the city of Herculaneum, is not the pro- 
duce of a single eruption, but that the matter 
of 6 eruptions has taken its course over that, 
with which the town is coyered, and which was 
the cause of its destruction. Many valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, such as busts, manuscripts, 
&c. have been recovered from the ruins of this 
ancient city, and form the most curious museum 
in the world, These are all preserved at Por- 
tici, and the engravings taken from them, have 
been munificently presented to the different 
learned bodies of Europe. The plan, also, of 
many of the public buildings has been laid open, 
and especially that of the theatre. Sir W. H. 
thinks that the matter, which first issued from 
Vesuvius, and covered Herculaneum, was in 
the state of liquid mud, and that this has been 
the means of preserving the pictures, busts, and 
other relics, which otherwise must have been 
either entirely destroyed by the red-hot liquid 
lava, or else have become one solid body along 
with it, when it cooled.] Senec, N. Q. 6, 1.26. 
—Cic, Alt. 7, 3.—Mela, 2, 4.— Fell, Patere. 
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HERCULES. 
Herciitzs, a celebrated hero, who, after 


death, was ranked among the gods, and received 
divine honors: [see the end of this article.} 
According to the ancients, there were many 
persons of the same name. Diod. S. mentions 
3, Cicero 6, and some authors extend the num- 
ber to no less than 43, Of all these, the son of 
Jupiter and Alemena, generally called the 
Theban, is the most celebrated, and to, him, as 
may easily be imagited; the actions of. the 
others haye been attributed. The birth of Her- 
cules was attended with many miraculous and 
supernatural events; and it is reported that 
Jupiter, who introduced himself to the bed of 
Alcmena, was employed for 3 nights in forming 
a child, which he intended to be the greatest 
hero whom the world ever beheld: (see Alc- 
mena.) Hercules was brought up at Tirynthus, 
or, according to Diod., at Thebes, and before he 
had completed his 8th month, the jealousy of 
Jung, intent on his destruction, sent Z snakes to 
devour him. The child, not terrified at the 
sight of the serpents, boldly seized them in both 
his hands, and squeezed them to death, while 
his brother Iphiclus alarmed the house with his 
frightful shrieks: (see Iphiclus.) He was early 
instructed in the liberal arts, and Castor, the son 
of Tyndarus, taught him how to fight, Eurytus 
how to shoot with a bow and arrows, Autolycus 
to drive a chariot, Linus to play on the lyre, and 
Eumolpus to sing. He, like the rest of his 
illustrious contemporaries, soon after became 
the pupil of the Centaur Chiro, and under him 
perfected and rendered himself the most valiant 
and accomplished of the age. In his 18th year 
he resolved to deliver the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Cithero from a huge lion, which preyed on the 
flocks of Amphitryo, his supposed father, and 
which laid waste the adjacent country. He 
went to the court of Thespius, king of Thespis, 
who shared in the general calamity, and he 
received there a tender treatment, and was en- 
tertained during 50 days. The 50 daughters 
of the king became all mothers by Hercules 
during his stay at Thespis, and some say that 
it was effected in one night. After he had de- 
stroyed the lion of Mt. Cithæro, he delivered 
his country from the annual tribute of 100 oxen, 
which jt paid to Erginus: (see Erginus.) Such 
public services became universally known, and 
Creo, who then sat on the throne of Thebes, 
rewarded the patriotic deeds of Hercules by 
giving him his daughter in marriage, and en- 
trusting him with the government of his king- 
dom. As Hercules, by the will of Jupiter, was 
subjected to the power of Eurystheus, (see 
Eurystheus,) and obliged to obey him in every 
respect, Eurystheus, acquainted with his suc- 
cesses and rising power, ordered him to appear 
at Mycenz, and perform the labors, which by 
priority of birth he was empowered to impose on 
him, Hercules refused, and Juno, to punish 
his disobedience, rendered him so delirious, that 
he killed his own children by Megara, suppo- 
sing them to be the offspring of Eurystheus : 
(see Megara.) When he recovered the nse of 
his senses, he was so struck with the misfortunes, 
which had proceeded from his insanity, that he 
concealed himself, and retired from the society 
of men for some time, He afterwards con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo, and was told that he 
must be subservient for 12 years to the will of 


himself with the skin. 
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Eurystheus, in compliance with the commands 
of Jupiter; and that after he had achieved the 
most celebrated labors, he should be reckoned 
in the number of the gods. So plain and ex- 
prosiva an. answer determined him to go to 

ycenæ, and bear with fortitude whatever gods 
or men imposed on him. Eurystheus seeing so 
great a man totally subjected to him, and ap- 
prehensive of so powerful an enemy, commanded 
him to achieve a number of enterprises the most 
difficult and arduous ever known, generally 
called the 12 labors of Hercules. The favors 
of the gods had completely armed him, when 
he undertook his labors. He had received a 
coat of arms and helmet from Minerva, sword 
from Mercury, horse from Neptnne, shield from 
Jupiter, bow and arrows from Apollo, a golden 
cuirass and brazen -buskin with a celebrated club 
of brass, from Vulcan, according to the opinion 
of some writers.—The first labor imposed on 
Hercules by Eurystheus, was to kill the lion 
of Nemeza, which ravaged the country near 
Mycenæ. The hero, unable to destroy him 
with his arrows, boldly attacked him with his 
club, pursued him to his den, and, after a 
close and sharp engagement, choked him to 
death. He carried the dead beast on his 
shoulders to Mycenæ, and ever after clothed 
Eurystheus was so 
astonished at the sight of the beast, and at the 
courage of Hercules, that he ordered him never 
to enter the gates of the city, when he returned 
from his expeditions, but to wait for his orders 
without the walls. He even made himself a 
brazen vessel, into which he retired whenever 
Hercules returned. The 2d labor was to de- 
stroy the Lernean Hydra, which had 7 heads 
according to Apollod., 50 according to Simo- 
nides, and 100 according to Diod. This cele- 
brated monster he attacked with his arrows, 
soon after came to a close engagement, and by 
means of his heavy club destroyed the heads of 
his enemy. Butthis was productive of no ad- 
yantage; for as soon as one head was beaten to 
pieces by the club, immediately 2 sprang up, 
and the labor of Hercules would have remained 
unfinished, had not he commanded his friend 
Iolas to burn, with a hot iron, the root of the 
head, which he had crushed to pieces. This 
succeeded, (see Hydra,) and Hercules, become 
victorious, opened the belly of the monster, 
and dipped his arrows in the gall to render the 
wounds which he gave fatal and incurable. 
He was ordered in his 3d labor to bring 
alive and unhurt into the presence of Eurys- 
theus a stag, famous for its incredible swift- 
ness, golden horns, and brazen feet. This 
celebrated animal frequented the neighbourhood 
of Œnoe, and Hercules was: employed for a 
whole year in continually pursuing it, and at 
last caught it in a trap, or when tired, or, ac- 
cording to others, by slightly wounding it, and 
lessening its swiftness. As he returned victo- 
rious, Diana snatched the stag from him, and 
severely reprimanded him for molesting an ani- 
mal sacred to her. He pleaded necessity, and by 


representing the commands of Eurystheus ap-’ 


peased the goddess, and obtained the beast. 
The 4th labor was to bring alive to Eurys- 
theus a wild boar, which ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood of Erymanthus. In this expedition 
he destroyed the Centaurs, (see Centauro) and 
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caught the boar by closely pursuing him through 
the deep snow. Eurystheus was so frightened 
at the sight of the boar, that, according to Diod. 
he hid himself in his brazen vessel for some 
days. In his 5th labor Hercules was ordered 
to clean the stables of Augeas, where 3,000 
oxen had been confined for many years: (see 
ugeas.)——F or his 6th labor he was ordered 
to kill the carnivorous birds, which ravaged 
the country near the lake Stymphalis in Ar- 
cadia: (see Stymphalis..——In his 7th labor 
he brought alive into Peloponnesus a prodigious 
wild bull, which laid waste the island of Crete. 
——In his 8th labor he was employed in ob- 
taining the mares of Diomedes, which fed on 
human flesh. He killed Diomedes, and gave 
him to be eaten by his mares, which he brought 
to Eurystheus. They were sent to Mt. Olympus 
by the king of Mycenz, where they were devoured 
by the wild beasts; or, according to others, 
were consecrated to Jupiter, and their breed 
still existed in the age of Alexander the Great. 
——For his 9th labor he was commanded to 
obtain the girdle of the queen of the Amazons: 
(see Hippolyte.) In his 10th labor he killed 
the monster Geryo, king of Gades, and brought 
to Argos his numerous flocks, which fed on . 
human flesh: (see Geryo.)——The 11th labor 
was to obtain apples from the garden of the 
Hesperides: (see Hesperides.) ——The 12th and 
last, and most dangerous of his labors, was to 
bring on earth the three-headed dog Cerberus. 
This was cheerfully undertaken by Hercules, 
and he descended into hell by a cave on Mt. 
Tenarus. He was permitted by Pluto to carry 
away his friende Theseus and Pinthous, con- 
demned to punishment in hell, and Cerberus 
also was granted to his prayers, provided he 
made use of no arms, but only force to drag 
him away. Hercules, as some report, carried 
him back to hell, after he had brought him be- 
fore Eurystheus. Besides these arduous la- 
bors, which the jealousy of Eurystheus imposed 
on him, he also achieved others of his own 
accord equally great and celebrated: (see Cacus, 
Anteus, Busiris, Eryx, &c.) He accompanied 
the Argonauts to Colchis before he delivered 
himself up to the king of Mycenz. He assisted 
the gods in their wars against the giants, and 
through him alone Jupiter obtained a victory : 
(see Gigantes.) He conquered Laomedo, and 
pillaged Troy ; (see Laomedo.) When Iole, the 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Gichalia, of whom 
he was deeply enamoured, was refused to his 
entreaties, he became the prey of a 2d fit of in- 
sanity, and murdered Iphitus, the only one of 
the sons of Eurytus, who favored his addresses 
to Iole: (see Iphitus.) He was sometime after 
purified of the murder, and his insanity ceased, 
but the gods persecuted him more, and he was 
visited by a disorder, which obliged him to apply 
to the oracle of Delphi for relief. The coldness 
with which the Pythia received him, irritated 
him, and he resolved to plunder Apollo’s tem- 
ple, and carry away the sacred tripod. Apollo 
opposed him, and a severe conflict was begun, 
which nothing but the interference of Jupiter 
with his thunderbolts could have prevented, He 
was, on this, told by the oracle that he must be 
sold as a slave, and remain 3 years in the most 
abject servitude, to recover from his disorder. 
He complied, and Mercury, by onder of Jupiter, 
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conducted him to Omphale, queen of Lydia, l 


to whom he was sold as a slave. Here he 
cleared all the country from robbers ; and Om- 
phale, astonished at the greatness of his ex- 
ploits, restored him to liberty, and married him. 
Hercules had Agelaus, and Lamo, according to 
others, by Omphale, from ‘whom Creesus, king 
of Lydia, was descended. He became also 
enamoured of one of Omphale’s female ser- 
vants, by whom he had Alceus. After he had 
completed the years of his slavery, he returned 
to Peloponnesus, where he re-established on 
the throne of Sparta, Tyndarus, who had been 
expelled by Hippocoo. He became one of De- 
janira’s suitors, and married her, after he had 
overcome all his rivals: (see Achelous.) He 
was obliged to leave Calydo, his father-in-law’s 
kingdom, because he had inadvertently killed 
a man with a blow of his fist, and on account 
of this expulsion he was not present at the 
hunting of the Calydonian boar, From Calydo 
he retired to the court of Ceyx, king of Tra- 
chinia. In his way he was stopped by the 
swollen streams of the Evenus, where the Cen- 
taur Nessus attempted to offer violence to De- 
janira, under the perfidious pretence of con- 
veying her over the river. Hercules perceived 
the distress of Dejanira, and killed the Cen- 
taur, who, as he expired, gave to her a tunic, 
which, as he observed, had the power of recall- 
ing a husband from unlawful love: (see Deja- 
nira.) Ceyx, king of Tyrachinia, received him 
and his wife with great marks of friendship, 
and purified him of the murder committed at 
Calydo, Hercules was still mindful that he 
had once been refused the hand of Tole, and 
therefore made war against her father Eurytus, 
and killed him, with 3 of his sons. Iole fell 
into the hands of her father’s murderer, and 
found that she was loved by Hercules as much 
as before. She accompanied him to Mt. Gita, 
where he was going to raise an altar, and offer 
a solemn sacrifice to Jupiter. As he had not 
then the tunic, in which he arrayed himself to 
offer a sacrifice, he sent Lichas to Dejanira, in 
order to provide himself a proper dress. Deja- 
nira, informed of her husband’s tender attach- 
ment to Iole, sent him a philter, or more pro- 
bably the tunic, which she had received from 
Nessus, and Hercules, as soon as he had put 
it on, fell into a desperate distemper, and found 
the poison of the Leman hydra penetrate 
through his bones. He attempted to pull off 
the fatal dress, but it was too late, and in the 
midst of his pains and tortures inveighed in the 
most bitter imprecations against the credulous 
Dejanira, cruelty of Eurystheus, and jealousy 
and hatred of Juno, As the distemper was in- 
curable, he implored the protection of Jupiter, 
gave his bow and arrows to Philoctetes, and 
erected a large burning pile on the top of Mt. 
Gta. He spread on the pile the skin of the 
Nemean lion, and laid himself down on it as 
on a bed, leaning his head on his club. Phi- 
loctetes, or, according to others, Pæan or Hyllus, 
was ordered to set fire to the pile, and the hero 
saw himself on a sudden surrounded with the 
flames without betraying any marks of fear or 
astonishment. Jupiter saw him from heaven, 
and told to the surrounding gods that he would 
raise to the skies the immortal parts of a hero, 


who had cleared the.earth from so many mon- 
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sters and tyrants. The gods applauded Jupiter's 
resolution; the burning pile was suddenly sur- | 
rounded with a dark smoke, and after the 
mortal parts of Hercules were consumed, he 
was carried up to heaven in a chariot drawn by 
4 horses. Some loud claps of thunder accom- 
panied his elevation, and his friends, unable 
to find either his bones or ashes, shewed their 
gratitude to his memory by raising an altar, 
where the burning pile had stood. Mencetius, 
the son of Actor, offered to him a sacrifice of a 
bull, wild boar, and goat, and enjoined the 
people of Opus yearly to observe the same reli- 
gious ceremonies. His worship soon became as 
universal as his fame, and Juno, who had once 
persecuted him with such inveterate fury, forgot 
her resentment, and gave to him her daughter 
Hebe in marriage. Hercules has received many 
surnames and epithets, either from the place 
where his worship was established, or from the 
labors, which he achieved. His temples were 
numerous and magnificent, and his divinity re- 
vered. No dogs or flies ever entered his temple 
at Rome, and that of Gades, according to 
Strabo, was always forbidden to women and 
pigs. The Phenicians offered quails on his 
altars, and as it was supposed that he presided 
over dreams, the sick and infirm were sent to 
sleep in his temples, that they might receive in 
their dreams the agreeable presages of their 
approaching recovery. The white poplar was 
particularly dedicated to his service. Hercules 
is generally represented naked, with strong and 
well-proportioned limbs; sometimes covered 
with the skin of the Nemzan lion; holding a 
knotted club in his hand, on which he often 
leans. Sometimes he appears crowned with 
the leaves of the poplar, holding the horn of 
plenty under his arm. At other times he is re- 
presented standing with Cupid, who insolently 
breaks to pieces his arrows and club, to intimate 
the passion of love in the hero, who suffered 
himself to be beaten and ridiculed by Omphale, 
who dressed herself in his armour, while he was 
sitting to spin with her female servants. The chil- 
dren of Hercules are as numerous as the labors 
and difficulties which he underwent, and indeed 
they became so powerful soon after his death, that 
they alene had the courage to invade all Pelo- 
ponnesus: (see Heraclide.) He was father of 
Deicoo and Therimachus, by Megara; of Ctesip- 
pus, by Astydamia ; of Palemo, by Autonoe; of 
Everes, by Parthenope; of Glycisonetes, Gyneus, 
and Odites, by Dejanira ; of Thessalus, by Chal- 
ciope ; of Thessalus, by Epicaste ; of Tlepolemus, 
by Astyoche; of Agathyrsus, Gelo, and Scytha, 
by Echidna, &e. Such are the most striking 
characteristics of the life of Hercules, who is 
said to have supported for a while the weight 
of the heavens on his shoulders, (see Aféas,) 
and to have separated by the force of his arm 
the celebrated mountains, afterwards called the 
boundaries of his labors: (see Abyla.) He is 
held out by the’ ancients as a true pattern of 
virtue and piety, and as his whole life had been 
employed for the common benefit of mankind, 
was deservedly rewarded with immortality. His 
judicious choice of virtue in preference to plea- 
sure, as described by Xenopho, is well known, 
[ Hercules, according to the learned, though sin- 
gular theory of Dupuis, is no other than the Sun, 
and his 12 labors only a figurative representation 
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of the annial course of that luminary through’ 
the signs of the zodiac. He is the powerful planet 
which animates and imparts fecundity to the 
universe, whose divinity has been honored, in 
every quarter by temples and altars, and conse- 
crated in the religious strains of all nations. 
From Meroe in Ethiopia, and Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, even to Britain and the icy regions of 
Scythia; from the ancient-Taprobana and Pali- 
bothra in India, to Cadiz and the shores of the 
Atlantic; from the forests of Germany to the 
burning sands of Africa; everywhere, in short, 
where the benefits of the luminary of day 
are experienced, we find established the name 
and worship of a Hercules. Many ages before 
the period, when Alemena is said to have lived, 
and the pretended Tirynthian hero to have per- 
formed his wonderful exploits, Egypt and Phe- 
nicia, which certainly did not borrow their divi- 
nities from Greece, had raised temples to the 
Sun under the name of Hercules, and had car- 
ried his worship to the isle of Thasos, and to 
Cadiz, Here was consecrated a temple to the 
year, and the months, which divided it into 12 
parts, that is, to the 12 labors or victories, which 
conducted Hercules to immortality. It is 
under the name of Hercules Astrochito, C Agrpo- 
xirwy,) or, the god clothed with a mantle of 
stars, that the poet Nonnus designates the Sun, 
adored by the Tyrians. “Heis the same god,” 
observes the poet, “ whom different nations 
adore under a multitude of different names ; 
Belus on the banks of the Euphrates, Ammo in 
Libya, Apis at Memphis, Saturn in Arabia, 
Jupiter in Assyria, Serapis in Egypt, Helios 
among the Babylonians, Apollo at Delphi, 
Æsculapius throughout Greece,” &c. Marti- 
anus Capella, in his Hymn to the Sun, as also 
Ausonius and Macrobius, confirm the fact of 
this multiplicity of names given to a single star. 
The Egyptians, according to Plut., thought that 
Hercules had his seat in the Sun, and that he 
travelled with itaround the moon, The author 
of the Hymns ascribed to Orpheus, fixes still 
more strongly the identity of Hercules with the 
Sun. He calls Hercules “ the god who pro- 
duced time, whose forms vary, the father of all 
things, and destroyer of all. He is the god, 
who brings back by turns Aurora and the Night, 
and who, moving onwards from east to west, 
runs through the career of his 12 labors,—the 
valiant Titan, who chases away maladies, and 
delivers man from the evils, which afflict him.’’ 
The Pheenicians, it is said, preserved a tradition 
among them, that Hercules was the Sun, and 
that his 12 labors indicated the Sun’s pas- 
sage through the 12 signs. Porphyra, who 
was born in Pheenicia, assures us that they 
there gave the name of Hercules to the Sun, 
and that the fable of the 12 labors represents 
the Sun’s annual path in the heavens. In like 
manner the scholiast on Hesiod remarks :— 
“ The zodiac, in which the Sun performs his 
annual course, is the true career, which Hercu- 
les traverses in the fable of the 12 labors; and 
his marriage with Hebe, the goddess of youth, 
whom he espoused after he had ended his labors, 
denotes the renewal of the year at the end of 
each solar revolution.” Among the different 
epochs, at which the year in ancient times com- 
menced among different nations, that of the 
summer solstice was one of the most remark- 
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ables It'was at this period that the Greeks. 


fixed the celebration of their Olympic games, 
the establishment of which is attributed to Her- 
cules. It was. the origin of the most ancient 
era of the Greeks. If we fix from this point 
the departure of the Sun on his annual career, 
and compare the progress of that luminary 
through the signs of the zodiac with the 12 
labors of Hercules, in the order, in which they 
are sometimes handed down to us, a very strik- 
ing coincidence is instantly observed. “A few 
examples will be adduced. Inthe lst month 
the Sun passes into the sign Leo; and in his 
lst labor Hercules slew the Nemzan lion. In 
the 2d month the Sun enters thesign Virgo, 
when the constellation of the Hydra sets; and 
in his 2d labour Hercules destroyed the Ler- 
næan Hydra. In the 3d month the Sun enters 
the sign Zibra at the beginning of autumn, 
when the constellation of the Centaur rises, re= 
presented as bearing a wine-skin full of liquor, 
and a thyrsis adorned with ‘vine leaves and 
grapes. At this same period, what is termed by 
some astronomers the constellation of the boar, 
rises in the evening; andin his 3d labor, Her- ` 
cules, after being hospitably entertained by a 
Centaur, encountered and slew the other Cen- 
taurs, who fought for a cask of wine: he slew 
also in this labor the Erymanthian boar. In 
the 4th month the Sun enters the sign of Scor- 
pio, when Cassiopeia rises, a constellation in 
which anciently a stag was represented ; and in 
his 4th labor Hercules caught the famous stag 
with golden horns, and brazen feet. Inthe 5th 
month the Sun enters the sign Sagittarius, con- 
secrated to Diana, who had a temple at Stym- 
phalus, in which were seen the birds called 
Stymphaiides. At the same time rise the 3 
birds, namely, the constellations of the vulture, 
swan, and eagle, pierced with the arrows of 
Hercules; and in his 5th labor Hercules de- 
stroyed the Harpies near lake Stymphalus, 
which are represented as 3 in number on the 
medals of Perinthus. In the 6th month the 
Sun passes into the sign Capricornus, who was, 
according to some, a grandson of the luminary. 
At this period the stream, which flows from 
Aquarius, sets; its source is between the hands 
of Aristeeus, son of the river Peneus. In his 
6th labor Hercules cleansed, by means of the 
Peneus, the stables of Augeas, son of Phoebus. 
A similar explanation may be given of the other 
labors of this demigod; but enough, it is con- 
ceived, has been advanced to shew that the 
theory, on which these remarks have been based, 
although very questionable in some of its astro- 
nomical details, is notwithstanding extremely 
plausible. ‘ In every stage of society,” says 
Mr. R. P. Knight, “ men naturally love the 
marvellous; but in the early stages, a certain 
portion of it is absolutely necessary to make any 
narration sufficiently interesting to attract at- 
tention, or obtain an audience: whence the 
actions of gods are intermixed with those of 
men in the earliest traditions or histories of all 
nations; and poetical fable occupied the place 
of historical truth in their accounts of the trans- 
actions of war and policy, as well as in those 
of the revolutions of nature and origin of things. 
Kach had produced some renowned warriors, 
whose mighty achievements had been assisted 
by the favor, or obstructed by the anger, of the 
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gods; and each had some popular tales con- 
cerning the means, by which those gods had 
constructed the universe, and the principles on 
which they continued to govern it: whence the 
Greeks and Romans found a Hercules in every 
country, which they visited, as well as in their 
owh; and the adventures *of some such hero 
supply the first materials for history, as a cos- 
mogony of theogony exhibits the first system of 
philosophy, in every nation? “The same 
meaning,” (of the sun exhaling the waters, of 
fermentation and putrefaction; destruction and 
reproduction, cause and effect,) “ was signified 
by a composition more celebrated in poetry, 
though less frequent in att, of Hercules de- 
stroying 4 centaur, who is sometimes distin- 
guished as in ancient coins, by the pointed 
goat’s beard.” “ Hercules ee A the Hy- 
dra, signifies exactly the same as Apollo de- 
stroying the serpent and the lizard, the Sun ex- 
haling the waters, (Plut. de Js. et Os. TO pès 
‘Halg riv “Hoanrta porborsyodow wwidedmesvoy ovp- 
igiroasiv,) the water-snake comprehending both 
symbols, and the ancient Phoenician Hercules 
being merely the lion humanised. The know- 
ledge of him appears to have come into Europe 
by the way of Thrace; he having been wor- 
shipped in the island of Thasus, by the Pheeni- 
cian colony settled there, 5 generations before 
the birth of the Theban hero, (Herod, 2, 44.) 
who was distinguished by the same title that he 
obtained-in Greece; and whose romantic ad- 
ventures have been confounded with the allego- 
rical fables related of him. In the Homeric 
times, he appears to have been utterly unknown 
to the Greeks, the Herctiles of the Jad and 
Odyssey being a mere maui, pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished indeed for strength and valor, but 
exempt from none of the laws of mortality, (22. 
>. 117. Od. X. 600.; the three following lines, 
alluding to his deification, have long been dis- 
covered to be interpolated.) His original sym- 
bolical arms, with which he appears on the 
most ancieht medals of Thasus, were the same 
as those of Apollo, (Strabo, 15. p. 688. Athen. 
12. p. 512. The club was given him by the 
Epic poets, who made the mixed fables of the 
Theban hero and personified attribute the sub- 
jects of their poems.) And his Greek name, 
which, according to the most probable etymology, 
signifies the ‘ glories of the earth,’ is peculiarly 
applicable to the Stn. The Romans held him 
to be the same as Mars, (Varro, ap. Macrob. 
Sat. 1, 20.) who was sometimes represented 
under the same form, and considered as the 
same deity as Apollo, (Plut. ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev: 
3, 1.) and in some instances we filid him dë- 
stroying the vine instead of the serpent, (Mus. 
Florent. in Gemm. T1. Pl. 92; 9.) deer, centaur, 
or bull; by all which the same meaning, a 
little differently modified, is conveyed: but the 
more Common representation of him destroying 
the lion, is not so easily explained; and it is 
probable that the traditional history of the dei- 
fied hero has, in this instance as well as some 
others, been blended with the allegorical fables 
of the personified attribute: for we have néver 
seen any composition of this kind on any mo- 
nument ofremote antiquity. (The earhest coins, 
which we have seen with this device, are of Sy- 
racuse, Tarentum, and Heraclea in Italy; all ot 
the finest time of the art, and little anterior to 
the Macedonian conquest, On the more an- 
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cient medals of Selinus, Hercules is destroying. era 


the bull, as the lion or leopard is on those of- 
Acanthus; and his destroying a centaur signi- 
fies exactly the same as a lion destroying the 
horse ; the symbols being merely humanised.) 

n the pillars, which existed in the time of 
Herod., in different parts of Asia, and which 
were attributed by the Egyptians to Sesostris, 
and by others to Memno, was engraved the 
figure of a man holding a spear in his right 
hand, and a bow in his left; to which was added, 
on sume of them, yovainds aidoia, said by the 
Egyptians to have been meant as a memorial 


of the cowardice and effeminacy of the inhabit- - 


ants; whom their monarch had subdued. (He- 
rod. 2; 102. 106.) The whole composition was, 
however, probably symbolical; signifying the 
active power of destruction, and passive power 
of generation ; whose co-operation and conjunc- 
tion are sigtified in so many ways in the 
emblematical monuments of ancient art. The 
figure holding the spear and the bow, is 
evidently the same as appears on the ancient 
Persian Coins called Darics, and on those of 
some Asiatic cities; in the Persian dress; 
but which, on those of others, appears with 
the Same arms, and iñ the same attitude, 
with the lion’s skin on its head. (See Coins 
of Mallus in Cilicia, and Soli in Cyprus, 
in the Hunter-Collection.) This attitude is 
that of kneéling on one knee; which is that 
of thé Pheiiician Hercules on the coins of Tha- 
sus; wherefore we have no doubt that he was 
the personage meant to be represented ; as he 
continued to be afterwards on the Bactrian and 
Parthian coins, The Hindoos have still a cor- 
responding deity, whom they čall Ram; and 
the modertt Persians a fabulous hero called Rus- 
tam, whose exploits arë in many respects simi- 
lar to those of Hercules, and to whom they at- 
tribute all the stupendous remains of ancient 
att found in their country.” “In the refine- 
ment of art, the forms of the lion and goat were 
blended into oné fictitious animal to represent 
the same medhing, instances of which occur on 
the medals of Capua, Panticapeeum, and Antio- 
chus VI. king of Syria, as well as in the frieze 
of the temple of Apollo Didymeus, (worshipped 
in a cetébrated oracular temple near Miletus.) 
In the former too the destroying attribute is 
further signified by the point of a spear held in 
the mouth of the monster; and the productive, 
by the ear of corn under its feet. (Wum. Pem- 
örok. 5; 12.) In the latter, the result of both is 
shewn by the lyre, the symbol of universal har- 
mony, Which is supported between them; and 
which is occasionally given to Hercules as well 
as to Apollo.” “ By the mythologists, Bacchus 
is said to have terminated his expedition in the 
extremities of the East, and Hercules in the ex- 
tremities of the West; which means no more 
than that the nocturnal sun finishes its progress, 
when it mounts above the surrounding ocean in 
the East; and the diurnal, when it passes the 
same boundary of the two hemispheres in the 
West.” “ Pan, like other mystic deities, was 
wholly unknown to the first race of poets ; there 
being no mention of him in the Mad, Odyssey, 
or genuine Poem of Hesiod ; and the mytholo- 
gists of later times having made him a son of 
Mercury by Penelope, the wite of Ulysses; a 
fiction, perhaps, best accétinted for by the con 
jecture of Herod, (2, 146.) that the terrestrial 
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genealogies of the mystic deities, Pan, Bacchus, 
and Hercules, are mere fables, bearing date 
from the supposed time of their becoming ob- 
jects of public worship?’ R. P. Knight, Inq: 
into the Symb: Lang. of Anc. Art and Myth. ss. 
3. 115. 130. 131. 133. 134. 136.188.] 

_Herctiieum, I. a promontory in the country 
of the Brutii II. Fretum, a name given to 
the strait, which forms a communication be: 
tween the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Herct1is Corumna, Í. two lofty mountains 
situate one on the most southern extremities of 
Spain, and the other on thè opposite part of 
Africa; called by the ancients Abyla and Calpe; 
reckoned the boundaries of the labors of Her- 
cnles, and, according to ancient tradition; 
joined together till they were severed by the 
arm of the hero, and a communication opened 
between the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas : 
[see Mediterraneum Mare.} Dionys. P.— Sil. 
dtal. 1, 142 — Mela, 1, 5. 2, 6.—Piin. 3, 1.—— 
II, Moneci Portus, now Monaco, a port town 
of Genoa. Tacit. H. 3, 42. Lucan, 1, 405.— 
Ain. 6, 8. 30.—III. Labronis or Liburni 
Portus, a sea-port town [of Etruria,] now Leg- 
horn.——lV. Promontorium, a cape at the 
bottom of Italy, on the Ionian sea, neat Spar- 
tivento. V. Insule, 2 islands neat Sardinia. 
Plin. 3, 7:——V I: Portus, a sea-port of the 
Bruti, on the western coast.——V II. Lucus, a 
wood in Germany sacred to Hercules.— 
Tacit. A. 2, 12——VIIIL A small island 
on the coast of Spain, called also Scombraria, 
from the tunny fish, (scombros,) caught there. 
Strabo, 3. 

Hercynia, [a very extensive forest of Ger- 
many, the breadth of which, according to Cesar, 
was 9 days’ journey, while its length exceeded 
60. 


nube to the country of the Daci and Anartes; 
then turning to the north, spread over many 
large tracts of land, and is said to have contained 


matty animals unknown in other cotntries, of | 


which Cæsar describes 2 or 3 kinds. Since the 
other forests of Germany were only branches of 
the Hercynian, somé writers have considered it 
as covering nearly the whole of that extensive 
territory. On the countey becoming more in- 
habited, the grounds were gradually cleared, and 
but few vestiges of the ancient forest remain in 
modern times. These now go by particular 
names, as the Black Forest, separating Alsace 
from Swabia; Steyger in Franconia; Spissard 
on the Mayn; Thuringer in Thuringia ; Hesse- 
wald in the Duchy of Cleves; Buhémerwald, 
which encompasses Bohemia, and was in the 
middle ages called Hercynia Silva ; and Hartz 
forest in Lunenburgh. Some of the German 
writers at the present day derive the ancient 
name from the term Aart, “ high ;” others sup- 
pose it fo come from Aartz, “ resin,’ and con- 
sider the old name as remaining in the present 
Hartz forest. Pliny and Tacitus call the tract, 
over which the ancient forest extended, Hercy- 
nius Saltus. In the writings of Krastosthenes, 
Ptol. and others of the Gr. geographers, it is 
called the Orcynian forest.} Ces. B. G. 6, 24. 
—Mela.—Lw. 5, 54.—Tacit. G. 30. 

Herma, [statues of Mercury, which the 
Athenians had at the doors of their houses; 
made like terminal figures of stones, of a cubi- | 


It extended from the territoriés of the | 
Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rautaci, along the Da- | 


| ahd sciences. 
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cal form, and surmounted with a head of Mera 
cury. From the Athenians Paus. (4; 33.) says 
that the form was borrowed by the rest of the 
Greeks.} C. Nep.in Alcib: 

Herm#a, a festival in Crete, where the mas- 
ters waited on the servants; also observed at 
Athens and Babylo. Paus. 8, 14; 

Hermxum, I. a town of Arcadia. II. A 
promontory at the east of Carthage; the most 
northern point of all Africa, now Cape Bon: 
Liv. 29, 27.—Strabo, 17. 

HeErMArHRovitvs, ä son of Venus and Met- 
cury, educated on Mt. Ida by the Naiades. 
At the age of 15 he began to travel to gratify 
his curiosity. When he came to Caria, he 
bathed himself in a fountain, and Salmacis, the 
presiding nymph, became enamoured of him, 
and attempted to seduce him. He continued 
deaf to all entreaties and offers; and she, en- 
deavouring to obtain by force what was denied 
to prayers, closely embraced him, and entreated 
the gods to make them two but one body. Her 
prayers were heard, and now two in one body, 
they still preserved the chatacteristics of both 
their sexes. Hermaphroditus begged the gods 
that all; who bathed in that fountain, might 
become effeminate. {The Abbé Bannier ex- 
plains this fable as follows, on the authority of 
Vitruvius :—There was, it seems, a fountain in 
Caria, near Halicarnassus, the waters of which 
became the means of civilising some of the ad- 
jacent barbarians. For, the latter having been 
expelled by the colony, which the Argives had 
planted in that city, were obliged to come to 
this fountain to draw water; and this inter- 
course with the Greeks not only réfined their 
manners, but by degrees infected them with the 
luxury of that voluptuous nation ; and this, he 
observes, is what gave to that fountain the cha- 
racter of having virtue to change the sex. See 
R. P. Knight, Ing. into the Symb. Lang. of 


| Anc. Art and Myth. s.199.|—Ovid, Met. 4, 


347.— Hygin. 271. 
Hermaruina, [from ‘Eigi; and ’Ad4ya,] a 


statue, which represented Mercury and Minerva 


in the same body; generally placed in schools, 
where eloquence and philosophy were taught, 
because these two deities presided over the arts 
[M. Spon gives various figures 
of Hermathenx, Rech. Cur. de V Antiq. p. 93. 
They are a sort of statue raised on square pe- 
destals after the manner of Herm, only that 
the attributes of Minerva are added to them. ] 
Hermes, Í. the name of Mercury among the 
Greeks: (see Mercurius.) Il. A famous 
gladiator. Martial, 5, 25,——111. An Egyp- 
tian philosopher : see Mercurius Trismegistus, 
Hermestinax, I. an elegiac poet of Colo- 
pho, son of Agoneus ; publicly honored with a 
statue. Paus. 6, 17. II. A native of Cyprus 
who wrote a history of Phrygia. Plut. 
Hermias, [a writer towards the close of the 
2d cent., and native of Galatia, who has left a 
short, but elegant discourse, Irrisio Philosopho- 
rum Gentilium. lt shews that in the time of 
the writer gentilism prevailed, and it must have 
been written before the fall of Paganism.] It 
was printed with J. Martyr’s works, fol, Paris, 
1615, and 1636, and with the Oxford ed. of 
Tatian, 8vo. 1700. 
Hirrmione, I.a daughter of Mars and Venus, 
who married Cadmus, The gods, except Juno, 
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honored her nuptials with their presence, and 
she received, as a present, a rich veil, and 
splendid necklace, which had been made by 
Vulcan. She was changed into a serpent with 
her husband Cadmus, and placed in the Elysian 
fields. (See Harmonia.), Apollod. 3.—Ovid, 
Met. 4, 13. II. A daughter of Menelaus and 
Helen; privately promised in marriage to 
Orestes, the son of Agamemno; but her father, 
ignorant of this pre-engagement, gave her hand 
to Pyrrbus, the son of Achilles, whose services 
he had experienced in the Trojan war. Pyrrhus, 
at his return from Troy, carried home Her- 
mione, and married her. Tenderly attached to 
her cousin Orestes, she looked on Pyrrhus with 
horror and indignation. According to others, 
however, she received the addresses of Pyrrhus 
with pleasure, and even reproached Andro- 
mache, his concubine, with stealing his affec- 
tions from her. Her jealousy for Andromache, 
according to some, induced her to unite herself 
to Orestes, and destroy Pyrrhus. She gave 
herself to Orestes after this murder, and received 
the kingdom of Sparta as a dowry. Od, 4.— 
Eurip. Andr. et Oresi.—Ovid, Her. 8—Pro- 
pert. l. III. A town of Argolis; [particu- 
larly sacred to Ceres and Proserpina, and the 
temples of these deities served as an asylum. 
It was situate inthe southern extremity of Ar- 
golis, off the Sinus Hermionicus.] The inha- 
bitants lived by fishing. The descent to hell 
from their country was considered so short, 
that no money, according to the usual rite of 
burial, was putinto the mouth of the dead to be 
paid to Charo for their passage. The sea on 
the neighbouring coast was called Hermionicus 
sinus. Plin. 4, 5.—Virg. Cir. 472.— Strabo, 8. 
— Mela, 2.— Paus. 2, 34. 

[Hermibdnzs, one of the 3 great divisions of 
the Germanic tribes. They lay adjacent to the 
Danube. | 

Hermi6n1, a city near the Riphean moun- 
tains. Orph. Ary. 

Hermönřïcus sinus, a bay on the coast of 
Argolis near Hermione, Strabo, 1. et 8. 

Hermrrus, I. a freedman, disciple of Philo, 
in the reign of Hadrian, by whom he was greatly 
esteemed. He wrote 5 books on dreams. 
II. A man who accused Aspasia, the mistress of 
Pericles, of impiety and prostitution. Put. 
III. A peripatetic philosopher of Smyrna, 
who flourished sB. c. 210. 

Hermocrares, I. a general of Syracuse, 
against Nicias the Athenian. His lenity to- 
wards the Athenian prisoners was looked on as 
treacherous. He was banished from Sicily 
without even a trial, and he was murdered, as 
he attempted to return back to his country, 
B.c.408. Plut. Nic. &e. II. A sophist ce- 
lebrated for his rising talents. He died in the 
28th year of his age, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Severus. 

Hermovorvs, I. a Sicilian, pupil to Plato. 
II. A philosopher of Ephesus, said to 
have assisted, as interpreter, the Roman decem- 
virs in the composition of the 10 tables of laws, 
which had been collected in Greece. Cic. Tuse. 
5, 36.— Plin. 34, 5. III. A native of Sala- 
mis, contemporary with Philo the Athenian 
architect. Cre. Orat. 1, 14. IV. A poet who 
wrote a book, called Nwa, on the Laws of dif- 
ferent Nations. 
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Herudainns, I. an architect of Alabanda - 
in Caria, employed in building the temple of 
Diana at Magnesia; wrote a book on his pro- 
fession. IJ. A rhetorician in the 2d cent., 
the best editions of whose Rhetorica are that of — 
Sturmius, 3 vols. 12mo, Argent. 1571.,, and 
Laurentius, Genev. 1614. He died a. D. 161, 
and itis said that his body was opened, and his 
heart found hairy and of an extraordinary size. 
At the age of 25, as it is reported, he totally 
lost his memory. III. A lawyer in the age 
of Dioclesian. IV. A musician. Horat. Sat. 
1 ojpl' 29: V. A sophist of Tarsus, of such 
brilliant talents, that at the age of 15, he ex- 
cited the attention, and gained the patronage 
of the emperor M. Antoninus. “ 

Hermonaus, a young Macedonian among 
the attendants of Alex. As he was one day 
hunting with the king, he killed a wild boar, 
coming towards him. Alex., who followed close ` 
behind him, was so disappointed, because the 
beast had been killed before he could dart at 
it, that he ordered Hermolaus to be severely 
whipped. This treatment irritated Hermolaus, 
and he conspired to take away the king’s life, 
with others, who were displeased at the cruel 
treatment, which he had received. The plot 
was discovered by one of the conspirators, and 
Alex. seized them, and asked what had com- 
pelled them to conspire to take his life. Her- 
molaus answered for the rest, and observed, 
that it was unworthy of Alex. to treat his most 
faithful and attached friends like slaves, and 
shed their blood without the least mercy. Alex. 
ordered him to be put to death. Curt. 8, 6. 

HermorðLis, [or the city of Hermes, I. the 
name of 2 towns of Egypt. The lst was in the 
Delta, east of the Canopic branch of the Nile, 
and north-east of Andropolis. For distinction’s 
sake the epithet parva was added to its name. 
Its position corresponds with that of the modern 
Demenhur. Il. The 2d was termed Magna 
or “the Great,” and was situate in the Hepta- 
nomis, on the western bank of the Nile, oppo- 
site Antinoé. If a tradition of the country is to 
be credited, this city owed its origin to Ishmun, 
son of Misraim, the ancestor of the Egyptian 
nation. The name of the place is now dshmu- 
neims| Plin. 5, 9. 

Hermorimus, a famous prophet of Clazo- 
menx. It is said that his soul separated itself 
from his body, and wandered in every part of 
the earth to explain futurity, after which it re- 
turned again, and animated his frame. His 
wife, who was acquainted with the frequent 
absence of his soul, took advantage of it, and 
burnt his body, as if totally dead, and deprived 
the soul of its natural receptacle. Hermotimus 
received divine honors in a temple at Clazo- 
mene, into which it was unlawful for women to 
enter. Plin. 7,52, §c—Lucian. : 

HERMUNDURI, [the first of the Hermionic 
tribes in Germany; a great and powerful na- 
tion, tothe east and north-east of the Alemanni. 
Tacitus says, (Anz. 13. extr.) that in process of 
time they became allies to the Romans, who 
distinguished them above the other Germans 
by peculiar privileges.] Vel. Patere. 2, 106. 

Hermus, [a considerable river of Asia Minor, 
rising in Phrygia, and flowing through the 
northern part of Lydia until it falls into the 
sea near Phocea. It receives in its course the 
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rivers Pactolus and Hyllus, or Phrygius. The 


plains, which this river watered, were termed 
the plains of Hermus, and the gulf, into which 


-it discharged itself, was anciently called the 


Hermean gulf; but when Theseus, according 
to some accounts, a person of distinction in 
Thessaly, migrated hither, and founded a town 
on this gulf called Smyrna after his wife, the 
gulf was termed Smyrnæus Sinus, or Gulf of 
Smyrna, a name which it still retains. The 
sands of the Hermus were fabled by the poets 
to have been covered with gold; they were 
probably auriferous, The modern name of the 
riveris the Sarabat.] Virg. G. 2, 37.— Lucan, 
3, 210.—Martial, 8, 78—Sil. Ital, 1, 159.— 
Plin.5, 29. 

Hernicr, a people of Campania, celebrated 
for their inveterate enmity to the rising power 


of Rome. [About their origin little of a defi- ` 


nite nature is known. It is uncertain whether 
they were descended from the Aborigines, who 
had wandered into Latium, or were a branch of 
the Samnites and Marsi, or of Pelasgic origin, 
as Hyginus asserts. One thing, however, is 
certain, that they did not belong to the Latin 
race, although reckoned commonly as a part of 
Latium. Macrob. Sat. 5, 18.—Dionys. H. 8, 
537. |— Liv. 9, 43. 44—Sil. Ital. 4,226. —Juv. 
14, 180.—Virg. Zin. 7, 684. 

Hero, I. a beautiful priestess of Venus at 
Sestos, greatly enamoured of Leander, a youth 
of Abydos. ‘These 2 lovers were so faithful to 
one another, that Leander in the night escaped 
from the vigilance of his family, and swam 
across the Hellespont, while Hero in Sestos 
directed his course by holding a burning torch 
on the top ofa high tower, 
views of mutual affection and tenderness, Lean- 
der was drowned in a tempestuous night, as he 
attempted his usual course, and Hero in despair 


„threw herself down from her tower, and perished 
in the sea: [see Leander.] Musceus de Leandr. 


et Hero— Ovid, Her, 17. et 18.—Virg! G. 3, 258. 
— II. [“ Hero, a native of Alexandria, the 
disciple of Ctesibius, a distinguished mechani- 
cian, who may be considered as flourishing, 
A.0.c. 3786.; Ol. 140, 2.; B.c.217.; a.v.c. 
535. Vossius, de Scientiis Mathem. 27, 8. 
48, 8., who places him after Archimedes and 
Atheneus; Fær. B. Gr. 2,591.; Catal. Bibl. 
Bunav. 1, 1, 141. 2, 1313.; Hamberger, 1, 
359-61.; Montucla, Hist. Math. 1, 1,4. p. 277.” 
Chr. Saxius, 1, 116. “The design of Archi- 
medes, of combining mechanism and geometric 
theory, was after happily promoted by Hero 
the Elder of Alexandria, who invented those 
ingenious automata, that move by air and 
wires; concerning which he writ a book, that 
was translated by Fredericus Commandinus, 
as also he did another, de Machinis Bellicis,’’ 
(but this was the work of the Younger Hero,) 
“by which he well improved geometric mecha- 
nics; and Pappus particularly celebrates his 
exactness in solving the Deliack problem, de 


‚cubo duplicando, acknowledging that he took 


most of his own accounts about that matter 
from that exquisite man.” Jos. Glanvill, Essays 
on several Important Subjects in Philos. and 
Relig., Lond. 1676., 4to. (3. p.12.) See Vete- 
rum Mathematicorum, <Athenai,  Apollodori, 
Bitonis, Heronis, Philonis, et Aliorum Opera, 


Grece et Latine Pleraque nunc Primum Edita 
2 P 


After many inter-- 
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et MSS. Codd. Bibl, Reg., Parisiis, 1693, 
fol. In this work we have the following arti- 
cles by Hero, 1, Xewolaricreus Karucxevy xed 
Zyumereiuy De Constructione et Mensura Manu- 
baliste, pp. 115-20.; 2. Beroroixe, Telifactiva, 
pp. 121-44.; 3. Myevwarind, Spiritalia, ppe 
145-232. 5; 4. Usg Aùdroyarorunrizav, De Auto- 
matorum Fabrica, pp.243-74, Fredericus Com- 
mandinus, (who was born in 1509, and died in 
1575,) translated the Pneumatica into Latin; 
Conture translated into Latin the Automata, 
1693., (Mathem. Vett.) and Bernardinus Baldus 
had also translated this work into Italian, as 
well as the Telifactiva, 1616. - Thevenot and 
De La Hire, (in the Mathem. Fett.,) have re- 
published the annotations of Baldus on the 
Telifactiva, Baldus observes, with: respect to 
the title of the Lelifactiva, “Hgaves Kenoiiov, 
“that it seems to imply a doubt whether the 
work be the composition of Hero, or of Ctesi- 
bius, but I do confidently pronounce it to be 
the work of Hero himself, and not of Ctesibius, 
The word peénrod seems wanting in the title, 
"Heavos Kenoiblov “abnrod, ‘ Hero the disciple of 
Ctesibius.’ For that this our Hero really was 
the disciple of Ctesibius, the Younger Hero, (de 
Machinis, 1, 23.) informs us. But we have 
this convincing proof of the fact, that in 
the Appendix to it, at the end, de Chiroba- 
listris, the title exhibits roù abdrod “Hewes y 
‘the same Hero,’ Besides, Pappus himself, 
(Collect. 3.,) shews that the method of finding 
‘ duas medias proportionales,’ used by our Hero, 
(in this treatise,) was Hero’s invention; and 
Kutocius still more clearly, in the books of Ar- 
chimedes, adds, that Hero himself has taught 
this method in his Belopwica. Justus Lipsius, 
however, overlooking these facts, (Mach. 3, 3.) 
writes that Hero transcribed this work from 
Ctesibius; and even Turnebus, 2, 4., observes, 
Cum incidissem in quedam schedia Clesibii vel 
Heronis, nam dubia inscriptio erat, as if he had 
read, “Hgwyos 7 Kenoiblov. But in my text the 
particle of doubt appears not: and yet, what- 
ever they have said, this is certain, that Hero, 
and not Ctesibius, was the author ofthis book.” 
Lambecius (Bib?. Cesar. T.7. ad Cod. 113.) 
has these remarks:—“In the Cod.113., this 
deserves particular notice, that at the end of 
the treatises already mentioned, fol. 16. p. ly 
this subscription appears in a writing as old as 
the MS., Téàss tõ» Agxindous Beroroiixar, ray 
Lnynbivray ruo Heavos Kenoiblov, ‘The conclu- 
sion of the Telifactwa of Archimedes, explained 
by Hero Ctesibii.? Hence it seems that the 
Telifactiva of Hero Alexandrinus was formerly 
attributed to Archimedes Syracusanus, and that 
Hero Alexandrinus was regarded rather as the 
expositor than as the author. Moreover, it 
hence appears, that Hero Alexandrinus was 
surnamed Cresibit, i, e. Discipulus Ctesrbii, be- 
cause he was the disciple of Ctesibius Alexan- 
drinus, the inventor of pneumatic machines, 
and hydraulic engines, who flourished in the 
time of Ptol. Evergetes II, king of Egypt, 
and who is mentioned by Vitr. (9, 95) 
Pliny, (7, 37.) and Athen, (4. p.174.) See 
also the Life of Hero, written by Bernardinus 
Baldus Urbinas, who edited the Tedifuctiva, in 


Greek and Latin, Auguste Vindelicorum, under 

the same title, “Hgwves Krnoi€iov. They err, 

therefore, who call this Hero by the name of 
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Clesibius, when he ought in truth to be called 
Hero Ctesibii ; in the same way as Eusebius, 
the author of the Eec. Hist, ought not to be 
called Eusebius Pamphilus ; but Eusebius Pam- 
phili, on account of the great friendship between 
him and Pamphilus, the presbyter and martyr 
of the church at Cæsarea.” ` Jonsius, (P. 15.) 
shews, that sometimes son, sometimes father, 
sometimes mother, sometimes wife, is under- 
stood in such expressions. He then adds :— 
“Rarum. exemplum est 6 rs? Taupo, Sc. 
amicus, Eusebius Cxsareensis. Sed, quod hic 
maxime observandum, subintelligitur quando- 
que discipulus : occurrit ap. Athen. 10, 5. 15, 8. 
Tagbévios 6 ToD Aroyuchiov; male utrobique in- 
| terpres, filius; rectius, discipulus, cum Diony- 
SUS Tagdevion ToD Hyocpepecersnod uvozu eX- 
presse dicatur Suidæ in Amvúrios” We adds 
other instances. (See Hephæstio.) According 
to the author of the Pref. to the Mathem. Vett., 
Bernardinus Baldus translated into the Italian 
language, (in Uinguam Ttalicam,) the Automata 
and Tedifactiva, bùt Lambecius represents him 
as having edited the latter in Greek and Latin, 
while Chalmers, inthe Biogr. Dict., writes thus : 
—“ Hero the Elder was a native of Alexandria, 
and the disciple of Ctesias,” (all the authorities 
above cited say, Ctesibius,) “ who flourished in 
the reigns of Ptol. Philadelphus and Evergetes 
I. He was distinguished by his great skill in 
mechanics, and particularly in the construc- 
tion of machinery; as a moralist, he was in- 
clined to the tenets of Epicurus. He was au- 
thor of a treatise, De Constr. et Mensura Ma- 
nubaliste, of which. a fragment was published 
in Greek by Bernardino Baldi,” (the authori- 
ties above cited are silent about any such publi- 
cation;) “De Telis Conficiendis Jaculandisque 
Liber, published with notes by Baldi; Spiralia, 
published in 1575, by Frederic Commandine,” 
(which, according to Saxius, was the very year 
of his death;) “and De Automatorum Fabrica. 
These are all to be found in the Louvre ed. of 
the Ancient Mathematicians.” III. Hero 
the Younger, “a mathematician and me- 
chanician of Alexandria, a. D. 623., who 
should be carefully distinguished from his 
older namesake. (Voss. Scient. Math. 48. p. 
294; ‘Fabr. B. Gr. 2, 594.; Catal. Bibi. 
Bunav. 1, 1, 240.; Hamberger, 3, 470.)” 
Sarius,2,72. “The Younger Hero is supposed 
to have flourished under the reign of the em- 
‘peror Heraclius,” (which commenced a:n. 610.) 
“He was author of De Machinis Bellicis,” (at- 
tributed to the Elder Hero by Glanvill, cited 
above, who perhaps meant to speak of the 
Telifactiva ;) “Geodesia; Liber de Obsidione 
Repellenda et Toleranda,” (an anonymous tract, 
De Obsidione Toleranda, is published in the 
Mathem. Fett. 317-30, 361-64. ;) “and, De Vo- 
cabulis Geometricis et Stereometricis.’ Chal- 
mers, Biogr. Dict. “ Hero of Alexandria, the 
disciple of Ctesibius: Hero Junior ap. Fabr. B. 
Gr. 4, 124, ‘Ascreus Ctesibius, Heronis 
‘Alexandrini magister? (On this Younger 
Hero, who flourished long after the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, see Fabr. and Harles, B. Gr. 
4, 237, Fabricius observes, ‘De Machinis 
Bellicis Liber, in cujus c, 23. antiqui Heronis 
mechanici mentio, Latine tantum lucem hac- 
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hee legitur antiqua manu exarata subseriptio, | 
Tero TOY *Agrcyenoous Berowollnay Tv téng neva 
rioù "Hgvos Konsilo? The time of Hero is 
determined by the time of his master. If Cte- 
sibius flourished in the reign of Ptol. Physco, 
(see 2, 535.,) his disciple Hero may be placed 
with Axtemid, im the reign of the 8th Ptol.” 
Clinton, 2, 538.] i S 

Heropss, I. surnamed the Great and Asca- 
lonita, (24 son of Antipater the Idumean, was 
born s.c. 71. At the age of 25, he was made, 
by his father, governor of Galilee, and distin- 
guished himself by the suppression of a band of 
robbers, and execution of their leader with se- 
veral of his comrades. He was summoned be- 
fore the Sanhedrim for having done this by his 
own authority, and put these men to death 
without a trial, but through the strength of his 
party, and zeal of his friends, he escaped cen- 
sure.] He followed the interest of Brutus and 
Cassius, and afterwards that of Antony; was 
made king of Judea by means of Antony, and 
after the battle of Actium he was continued in 
his power by his flattery and submission to 
Augustus. He rendered himself odious by his 
crtelty. He died in the 70th year of his age, 
after a reign of 40 years. Joseph. {it was 
this Herod, to whom the Magi came with the 
well-known inquiry respecting the new-born 
king of the Jews. Herod was then at Jericho, 
suffering from a languishing illness, of which 
he soon after died. His death was attended 
with circumstances of intense and richly me- 
rited suffering. His bowels ulcerated ; he had 
continual pains in his abdomen ; his legs 
swelled like those of dropsical persons; and an 
intolerable itching spread over his whole body. 
A little before his death he sent for all, who 
were persons of any distinction in Judæa, to 
come to him at Jericho. They were confined 
in a circus, and Herod, with tears, constrained 
his sister Salome and Alexas, his brother-in- 
law, to promise him that, as soon as he was 
dead, they should all be massacred, that so the 
Jews throughout the land might, at least in ap- 
pearance, shed tears at his death. This order, 
however, was not executed. | JI. Antipas, 
a son of Herod the Great, [whom his father, 
Ñ his first will, declaréd his successor in the 
kingdom, but to whom he afterwards gave 
merely the office of tetrarch over Galilee aud 
Perea, while he appointed his other son Arche- 
Antipas, after being con- 
firmed in these territories by Augustus, mar- 
ried the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. 
Divorced her, however, a.D. 33, that he might 
marry his sister-in-law Herodias, the wife of 
his brother Philip, who was still living. John 
the Baptist, exclaiming against this incest, was 
seized, and subsequently beheaded. After 
wards, a. v.39, Herodias being jealous of the 
prosperity of her brother Agrippa, who, fror 
a private person, had become king of Judza 
persuaded her husband Herod Antipas to visi 
Rome, and desire the same dignity from Tiberius 
Agrippa, being apprised of his design, wrot 
to the emperor, accusing Antipas of being im 
plicated in the affair of Sejanus, upon whidl 
he was banished to Lugdunum in Gaul. ‘This 
that Antipas who, being at Jerusalem at th 
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mock attire, atid sent him back to the Roman 


governor asa king, whose ambition gave him 
no umbrage. The year of his death is un- 
known, though it is certain that he and Herodias 
ended their days in exile, according to Jose- 
phus, in Spain. III. Agrippa, son of Aris- 
tobulus, and grandson of Herod the Great, born 
3 years before the birth of our Saviour, and 7 
before the vulgar era; educated by his grand- 
father, and sent to Rome in order to ingratiate 
himself with Tiberius. The emperor conceived 
a great affection for him, and placed him near 
Drusus his son. After many vicissitudes of 
fortune, oceasioned principally by his own im- 
prudence, he was made tetrarch of Batanea and 
Trachonitis by Caligula, and king of Judæa by 
Claudius, whom he had aided by his advice in 
securing the imperial throne. He became on 
this one of the greatest princes of the east. 
His death was sudden; being seized in the 
theatre with tormenting pains in his bowels, 
and devoured by worms, he died at the end of 
5 days. See Agrippa. | IV. Atticus: see 
Atticus. 

Herovranus, a Greek historian, who flou- 
ushed [from the reign of Commodus to that of 
the 3d Gordian ;} born at Alexandria, and em- 
ployed among the officers of the Roman em- 
perors; wrote a Roman History in 8 books, 
from the death of M. Aurelius to Maximinus. 
His style is peculiarly elegant, but it wants 
precision, and the work too plainly betrays that 
the author was not a perfect master of geo- 
graphy. He is accused of being too partial to 
Maximinus, and too severe upon Alexander 
Severus. His book comprehends the history of 
68 or 70 years, and he asserts that he has been 
an eye-witness of whatever he has written. 
The best editions, Politian, 410. Dovan, 1525, 
who afterwards published a very valuable Lat. 
translation, and Oxford, 8vo. 1708. [ The most 
erudite and elaborate ed., however, is that pro- 
jected by Leisner, and after his death in 1767, 
completed by Irmisch, Lips. 17 89-1805, 5 vols, 
8vo, 

Heniosrvs, I. a celebrated historian of 
Halicarnassus, whose father’s name was Lyxes, 
and that of his mother’s Dryo; fled to Samos, 
when his country labored under the oppressive 
tyranny of Lygdamis, and travelled over Egypt, 
Italy, and all Greece; afterwards returned to 
Halicarnassus, and expelled the tyrant ; which 
patriotic deed, far from gaining the esteem and 
admiration of the populace, displeased and irri- 
tated them so, that Herod. was, from the public 
resentment, obliged to fly from Greece. To 
procure a lasting fame, he publicly repeated at 
the Olympic games the History, which he had 
composed, in his 39th year, s.c. 445. It was 
received with such universal applause that the 
names of the 9 Muses were unanimously given 
to the 9 books, into which itis divided. [It was 
on this occasion that the young Thucydides, 
who was one of the spectators, was- affected to 
tears. Herod. read his History a 2d time at 
Athens during the festival of the Panathenza. 
After this he departed with an Athenian colony 
to Magha Grecia: (see Thurium.) Here he 
tevised and made additions to his work. Whe- 
ther he died at Thurium or not, is uncertain. | 
This celebrated composition, which has pro- 
Cured its author the title of “ the father of bis- 
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tory,’’ is written in the Ionic dialect, ’ Hered, 
is among the historians, what Homer is among 
the poets, and Demosthenes among the orators, 
His style abounds with elegance, ease, and 
sweetness; and if there is any of the fabu- 
lous or incredible, the author candidly informs 
the reader that it is introduced on the narration 
of others. The work is a history of the wars of 
the Persians against the Greeks, from the age 
of Cyrus to the battle of Mycale in the reign of 
Xerxes, and besides gives an account of the 
most celebrated nations in the world. Herod. 
had written another Hislory of Assyria and 
Arabia, not extant. The Life of Homer, gene- 
rally attributed to him, is supposed by some not 
to be the production of his pen. Plut. has ac- 
cused him of malevolence towards the Greeks,—= 
an imputation which can easily be refuted. 
[The chief inconvenience attending the perusal 
of his History, is the discursive manner, some 
entire narratives being introduced as it were, 
by way of parenthesis, in the bodies of others, 
Notwithstanding all his faults, however, he is a 
most pleasing writer.] The two best editions, 
Wesseling, fol. Amst. 1763. [Schw. Argent, et 
Paris, 1816, 6 vols. 8v0.] Cie. de Leg. 1. de 
Orat. 2.—Dionys. Hal. 1.—Quintit. 10, 1.— 
Plut. de mal. Herod. II. A man who wrote 
a treatise concerning Epicurus. Diog. L. 
ILI. A Theban wrestler of Megara, in the age 
of Demetrius, son of Antigonus; 64 feet in 
height, and he ate generally 20 pounds of flesh, 
with bread in proportion, at each of his meals, 

Herozs, a name given by the ancients to 
such as were born from a god, or to such as 
had signalized themselves by their actions, and 
seemed to deserve immortality for the service, 
which they had rendered their country. The 
heroes, which Homer describes, such as Ajax, 
Achilles, were of such a prodigious strength, that 
they could lift up and throw stones, which the 
united force of 4 or 5 men of his age could not 
have moved. The heroes were supposed to be 
interested in the affairs of mankind after death, 
and they were invoked with much solemnity. 
As the altars of the gods were crowded with 
sacrifices and libations, so the heroes were often 
honored with a funeral solemnity, in which their 
great exploits were enumerated. The origin of 
heroism might proceed from the opinions of 
some philosophers, who taught that the souls 
of great men were often raised to the stars, and 
introduced among the immortal gods. Ac- 
cording to the notions of the Stoics, the ancient 
heroes inhabited a pure and serene climate, 
situate above the moon, 

Herroorbuis, [a city of Egypt, about equi- 
distant from Pelusium, the apex of the Delta, 
and the city of Arsinoe, on the extremity of 
the western branch of the Sinus Arabicus. It 
gave to that branch the name of Sinus Heroo- 
polites, now Bahr-Assuez. Heroopolis was 
called Pilhom by the Egyptians, and was the 
residence of the ancient shepherd kings of 
Egypt. ] 

Hen6pntia, a Sibyl, who, as some suppose, 
came to Rome in the reign of Tarquin: see 
Sibylle. Paus. 10, 12. 

Hzropuinus, [a celebrated physician, a na- 
tive of Chalcedo. - Galen indeed has called him 
a Carthaginian ; but in the book entitled “ In- 
troduction,” ascribed to aay is said to be 
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gf Chalcedo. Herophilus lived unde: Ptol; 
Soter; contemporary with the philosopher Dio- 
dorus, and with the celebrated physician Erasis- 
tratus, with whose name his own 1s commonly 
associated in the uroy of anatomical science. 
As a physician, Herop ilusis mentioned with 
praise both by the ancient and the early mo- 
dern writers. Cic. Plut. and Pliny in particular 
praise him. One writer, Fallopius, has even 
affirmed that his authority in anatomy was equal 
to the Gospel. | 
- Hers, a daughter of Cecrops, king of Athens 
beloved by Mercury. The god disclosed his 
love to Aglauros, Herse’s sister, in hopes of 
procuring an easy admission to Herse ; but 
Aglauros, through jealousy, discovered the 
amour. Mercury was so offended at her beha- 
yiour, that he struck her with his caduceus, and 
changed her into a stone. Herse became mo- 
ther of Cephalus by Mercury, and, after death, 
received divine honors at Athens, Ovid, Met. 
2509) See 

Hursiria, one of the Sabines carried away 
by the Romans at the celebration of the Con- 
sualia; given and married to Romulus ; and 
being presented with immortality by Juno, re- 
ceived divine honors under the name of Ora. 
Liv. 1, 11.— Ovid, Met. 14, 832. 

HERTHA, a goddess among the Germans, 
supposed to be the same as the earth. [ Vos- 
sius conjectures that this goddess was Cybele, 
but incorreetly.] She had a temple and chariot 
dedicated to her service in a remote island, and 
was supposed to visit the earth at stated times, 
when hercoming was celebrated with the greatest 
rejoicing and festivity. [Some have supposed 
that Stonehenge was a temple consecrated to 
the goddess Hertha.] Tacit. G. [4 Ceres 
was not a personification of the brute matter, 
which composed the earth, but of the passive 
productive principle supposed to pervade it, 
(Ovid, Fast. 1, 673. © Officium commune Ceres et 
Terra tuentur, Hee prebet causam frugibus, 
ilia locum.’) which joined to the active, was held 
to be the cause of the organization and anima- 
tion of its substance ; whence arose her other 
Greek name Aya, ‘the Inventress.” She is 
mentioned by Virg. (G. 2, 324.) as the wife of 
the omnipotent Father, Æther or Jupiter; and 
therefore the same with Juno; who is usually 
honored with that title; and whose Gr. name 
Hen signifies precisely the same (Plut. ap. 
Euseb. Pr. Ev.3,1. T3 wey tevin “Hea.) The 
Latin name Juno is derived from the Gr. name 
Aiwyn, the female Zed; or Als, the Etruscan, 
through which the Latin received much of its 
orthography, having no D nor O in its alphabet. 
The ancient Germans worshipped the same 
goddess under the name of Hertha; the form 
and meaning of which still remain in our word 
earth. Her fecundation by the descent of the 
active spirit, as described in the passage of 
Virgil, is most distinctly represented in an an- 
cient bronze at Strawberry Hill. As the per- 
sonified principle of the productive power of the 
earth, she naturally became the patroness of 
agriculture; and thus the inventress and tutelar 
deity of legislation and social order, which first 
arose out of the division, appropriation, and cul- 
tivation of the soil.’ R. P. Knight, Ing. into 
the Symb. Lang. of Anc, Art. and Myth. s. 36. | 

HERvu, a a age nation in the northern parts 
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Jof Buifope, which attacked the Roman power in 


its decline. [According to J ornandes and Pro- 
copius, the Heruli were originally a Gothic 
nation. The former writer affirms that they 
first dwelt in Scandinavia, and being driven 
thence by the Danes, wandered eastward as far 
as the Palus Mæotis, and settled in that neigh- 
bourhood. Procopius represents them as in 
ancient times inhabiting the countries, which 
lie beyond the Danube. Here they continued 
making frequent incursions into the empire, 
until the reign of Anastasius, when great num- 
bers of them were cut off by the Lombards, and 
the rest migrated to the west. They began to 
invade the empire about a.p. 526. They were 
a remarkably ferocious people. ] 

Hisidpus, a celebrated poet, [born at Cuma 
in Æolis, but carried in his infancy to Ascra in 
Beeotia, whence Ascrean bard.| His father’s 
name was Dius, and his mother’s Pycimede. 
He lived in the age of Homer, and even ob- 
tained a poetical prize in competition with him, 
according to Varro and Plut. [This Contest 
of Homer and Hesiod is an invention of a later 
age. The poem published under this title is a 
mere cento, formed from the works of the 2 
poets, composed probably in the 2d or 3d cent. 
if not later.} Quintil. Philostr. and others, 
maintain that Hesiod lived before the age of 
Homer; but Vell. Paterc. &c. support that he 
flourished about 100 years after him. Hesiod 
is the first, who wrote a poem on agriculture. 
This composition is called, The Works and the 
Days; and, besides the instructions given to the 
cultivator of the field, the reader is pleased to 
find many moral reflections worthy of a refined 
Socrates or Plato. [The Works and Days 
should very probably be considered merely as a 
fragment of a larger work, which is lost, or, ac- 
cording to some critics, as composed of various 
detached pieces put together by some Diasceu- 
astes. Twesten has even endeavoured to 
point out and distinguish these component 
parts.] His Theogony is a miscellaneous nar- 
ration executed without art, precision, choice, 
judgment or connexion, yet the more valuable 
for the faithful account, which it gives of the 
geds of antiquity. [Even as early as the time 
of Paus. it was considered doubtful whether 
Hesiod wrote the Theogony. According to the 
theory of Hermann, it is a poem formed by the 
union of several minor compositions on the same 
subject, collected together by the ancient gram- 
marians. What renders it very interesting, is 
the circumstance of its being the oldest monu- 
ment of the Gr. mythology.) His Shield of 
Hercules is but a fragment of a larger poem, in 
which it is supposed he gave an account of the 
most celebrated heroines among the ancients. 
[The poem here alluded to was called the 
Heroogony. A minor composition respecting 
the battle between Hercules and Cyenus, con- 
taining a description of the shield of that 
hero, is supposed to have been appended to it 
by some rhapsodist. It is from this small piece 
that the poem in question bears the name of 
the Shield of Hercules. Modern critics think 
that the Heroogony is made up of 2 poem: 
cited by the ancients; one under the title o: 
the Catalogue of Women, i.e. of the females, whi 
have been the mothers of demi-gods ; and th 
other under the title of "Hotes weyé Arcs, 50 name 
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because the history of each heroine in it com. 
mences, as the Shield of Hercules, with the 
words 4 ain, or such as. The Catulogue con- 
sisted of 5 cantos, of which the ’Hoia: formed 
the 4th.] Hesiod, without being master of the 
fire and sublimity of Homer, is admired for the 
elegance of his diction, and sweetness of his 
poetry. Besides these poems, he wrote others, 
now lost. Paus. says that in his age Hesiod’s 
verses were still written on tablets in the Temple 
of the Muses, of which the poet was a priest. 
If we believe Clem, Alex. (Str. 6.) the poet 
borrowed much from Muszus, One of Lucian’s 
Dialogues bears the name of Hesiod, and in it 
the poet is introduced as speaking of himself. 
Virgil, in his Georgics, has imitated the com- 
positions of Hesiod, and taken his Opera et 
Dies for a model, as he acknowledges. Cic. 
strongly commends him, and the Greeks were 
So partial to his poetry and moral instructions, 
that they ordered their children to learn all by 
heart. Hesiod was murdered by the sons of 
Ganyctor of Naupactum, and his body was 
thrown into the sea. Some dolphins brought 
back the body to the shore, which was imme- 
diately known, and the murderers were disco- 
vered by the poet’s dogs, and thrown into the 
Sea. If Hesiod flourished in the age of Homer, 
he lived 907 s.c. The best editions of this poet 
are, Robinson, 4/0. Oxon. 1737, Loesner, 8vo. 
Lips. 1778, Parma, 4fo. 1785. Cie. Fam. 6, 18. 
—Paus. 9, 3, &e—Quintil. 10, 1.—Vel. Pat, 
—VFarro.— Plut. de 7 Sept. et de Anim. Sag. 
HEsi6nu, I. a daughter of Laomedo, king of 
Troy, by Strymo, the daughter of the Sca- 
mander. It fell to her lot to be exposed toa sea- 
monster, to whom the Trojans yearly presented 
a marriageable virgin, to appease the resentment 
of Apollo and Neptune, whom Laomedo had 
offended, but Hercules promised to deliver her, 
provided he received as a reward 6 beautiful 
horses. Laomedo consented, and Hercules at- 
tacked the monster just as he was going to 
devour Hesione, and ‘killed him with his club. 
Laomedo, however, refused to reward the hero’s 
services; and Hercules, incensedat his treachery, 
besieged Troy, and put the king and all his 
family to the sword, except Podarces, or Priam, 
who had advised his father to give the promised 


horses to his sister’s deliverer. The conqueror | 


gave Hesione in marriage to his friend Telamo, 
who had assisted him during the war, and he 
established Priam on his father’s throne. The 
removal of Hesione to Greece proved at last 
fatal to the Trojans; and Priam, who remem- 
bered with indignation that his sister had been 
forcibly given to a foreigner, sent his son Paris 
to Greece to reclaim the possessions of Hesione, 
or more probably to revenge his injuries on the 
Greeks by carrying away Helen, which gave 
rise, soon after, to the Trojan war. Lycophro 
mentions that Hercules threw himself, armed 
from head to foot, into the mouth of the mon- 
ster, to which Hesione was exposed, and that 
he tore his belly to pieces, and came out safe 
only with the loss of his hair, after a confine- 
ment of 3 days. M. 5.—Apollod, 2,5, &e.— 
Ovid, Met, 11, 212——II, The wife of Nau- 
plius. 

HersrřrYa, IT. a large island of Africa, once 
the residence of the Amazons. 
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Spain. It is derived from Hesper or Vesper, 
the setting sun, or the evening, whenée the 
Greeks called Italy Hesperia, because it was 
situate at the setting sun, or in the west. The 
same name, for similar reasons, was applied to 
Spain by the Latins. [The Greeks styled Italy 
Hesperia ; the Romans, on thé contrary, applied 
this name to Spain; sometimes, for distinction’s 
sake, this latter country was called Hesperia 
Ultima.| Æn. 1, 634, &c.—Horat. Od. 1; 27; 
28.—1, 36, 4.—Si/. Ital. 7, 15,— Ovid, Met.1i, 
258. 

Huspiripzs, 3 celebrated nymphs, daughters 
of Hesperus. Apollod. mentions 4, Ægle, Erytliia; 
Vesta, and Arethusa; and Diod. S. éonfounds 
them with the Atlantides, and supposés that 
they were the same number, They were àp 
pointed to guard the golden apples, which Juné 
gave to Jupiter on the day of their nuptials ; 
and the place of their residenée, placed beyond 
the ocean by Hesiod, is more universally be» 
lieved to be near Mt. Atlas in Africa, according 
to Apollod. This celebrated place or garden, 
abounded with fruits of the most delicious kind; 
and was carefully guarded by a dreadful dragon, 
which never slept. It was one of the labors of 
Hercules to procure some of the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. The hero, ignorant of the 
situation of this celebrated garden, applied to 
the nymphs in the neighbourhood of the Po 
for information, and was told that Nereus, the 
god of the sea, if properly managed, (see Nex 
reus,) would direct him in his pursuits. Her- 
Joules seized Nereus as he was asleep, and the 
pea-god, unable to escape from his grasp, an- 
,Swered all the questions, which he proposed. 
jSome say that Nereus sent Hercules to Promes 
theus, and that from him he received all his 


juformation. When Hercules came into Africa, 
he repaired to Atlas, and demanded of him 3 of 


the golden apples. Atlas unloaded himself, and 
placed the burden of the heavens on thé 
shoulders of Hercules, while he went in quest 
of the apples. At his return, Hercules ex- 
pressed his wish to ease his burden by putting 
something on his head, and, when Atlas assisted 
him to remove his inconvenience, Hercules 
artfully left the burden, and seized the apples, 
which Atlas had thrown on the ground. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, Hercules gathered 
the apples himself, without the assistance of 
Atlas, and he previously killed the watchful 
dragon, which kept the tree. These apples were 
brought to Eurystheus, and afterwards carried 
back to Minerva into the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, as they could be preserved in no other 
place. Hercules is sometimes represented ga- 
thering the apples, and the dragon, which 
guarded the tree, appears bowing down his 
head, as having received a mortal wound. This 
monster, as it 1s supposed, was the offspring of 
Typho, and it had 100 heads, and as many 
voices. This number, however, is reduced by 
some to only one head. Those, who attempt to 
explain mythology, observe that the Hesperides 
were certain persons, who had an immense 
number of flocks, and that the ambiguous word 
#faov, which signifies “ an apple” and “ a 
sheep,” gave rise to the fable of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. [Pliny and Solinus 


Diod. S. 3. | will have the dragon to have been no other than 
——II, A name common both to Italy and | an arm of the sea, dal te garden was 
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encompassed and protected. Some place the 
gardens of the Hesperides at Larach, a city of 
Fez ; others at Berenice, the modern Bernice ; 
‘others in the province of Sina in Morocco. 
Dupuis, who makes Hercules to have been the 
Sun, and refers his 12 labors to the passage of 
that luminary through the signs of the zodiac, 
explains the fable of the Hesperides as follows. 
In the 12th month, making the Ist coincide 
with Leo, the sun enters the sign Cancer. At 
this period the constellation of Hercules inge- 
niculus descends towards the western regions 
called Hesperia, followed by the polar dragon, 
the guardian of the apples of the Hesperides. 
On the celestial sphere Hercules tramples the 
dragon under foot, which falls towards him as 
it sets. Hence the fable.] Diod. S. 4.—Ovcd, 
‘Met. 4, 637. 9, 90.—Hygin. 30.—Apollod. 3, 5. 
— Hesiod. Th. 215, &c. 

[ Hespertpum INsuLz, are generally thought 
to correspond with the Cape de Verd islands; 
but, as these are too far from the coast, they 
possibly may have been rather the small islands 
called Bisagos, lying a little above Sterra Leone. 
In these, some place the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, which others will have to be on the 
continent. | : 

Huspzrts, I.: see Hesperus. II. A town 
of Cyrenaica, now Bernic, or Bengazi, where 
most authors have placed the garden of the 
Hesperides. [According to Plin. Ptol. and Amm. 
Marcell., the name of this city originally was 
Berenice, afterwards changed to Hesperis. ] 

Hesprriris, a country of Africa. Diod. S. 4. 

Huspirus, I., a son of Japetus, brother to 
Atlas. He came to Italy, and the country re- 
ceived the name of Hesperia from him, according 
to some accounts. He had a daughter called 
Hesperis, who married Atlas, and became 
mother of 7 daughters, called Atlantides or 

Hesperides. Diod. S. 4. II. The name of 
Hesperus was also applied to the planet Venus, 
when it appeared after the setting of the sun. 
It was called Phosphorus or Lucifer, when it 
preceded the sun. Cic, de N. D. 2,2. Senec. 
de Hipp. 

Hesus, a deity among the Gauls, the same 
as the Mars of the Romans. Lucan, 1, 445. 
[ Barker, ad Cas, B. G. 160.] 

Husycurus, I. [a native of Alexandria. He 
is placed by different writers in the 4th, and at 
the end of the 6th cent. He is celebrated as a 
lexicographer, and has been supposed by some 
to be the same person as the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem of that name. From the insertion of 
scriptural words in his Lexicon, one of the most 
valuable treasures of the Gr, language, it is 
inferred that he was a Christian, though critics 
have thought that these might have been added 
by another hand. The best ed., Alberti, Lugd. 
Bat. 2 vols. fol. 1746. Saxius, 1, 464-7. 595. 
—— ÍI. Presbyter Hierosolymitanus, who flou- 
rished A.n. 415 died 428, an interpreter of serip- 
ture, who must not be confounded, (as he is 
confounded by Cave, 1, 570-72.) with another 
Hesychius, of a later aye, also a presbyter, and 
afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, (Fabr. B. Gr. 
6, 243-6.; 9, 24-5.; 13, 753.—B, Lat. Med. 
3, 728.— Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 3, 1, 104.— Saaxius, 
1, 482.) III. Ilustris, an historian, born at 
Miletus, Voss. Hist. Gr. 214-5,; Conringius, 
p. 100. with the note of Krantzius ; Johnsius, p. 
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105.; Fabr. B. Gr.6,240.; Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 1, 
1, 217.; Hamberger, 3, 420. ; Suaius, 2; 28.533.] 
Herrūrïřa and Errurya, [a celebrated 
country of Italy, lying to the west of the Tiber. 
Herod. represents the inhabitants as of Lydian 
descent, an opinion which is followed by Cic. 
Strabo, Vell. Pat, Seneca, Pliny, Plut. and 
Sery.; Dionys. H., on the contrary, considers 
this account of the origin of the Etrurians as 
entirely fabulous, principally on the ground that 
Xanthus, the chief historian of Lydia, says no- 
thing of any colony having emigrated to Italy. 
He conceives the Etrurians to have been the 
Aborigines, or natives of the country. He 
admits, however, that a tribe of Pelasgi passed 
from Thessaly to the mouth of the Po, many 
ages previous to the Trojan war, and, thence, 
directing their course to the south, aided the 
Etrurians in their wars with the Siculi; that 
subsequent to this they were again dispersed in 
consequence of disease and famine, but a few 
still remained behind, and, being incorporated 
with the ancient inhabitants, bestowed on them 
whatever in language or customs appeared to 
be common to the Ktrurians with the other na- 
tions of Pelasgic descent. The theory of Man- 
nert admirably reconciles these conflicting 
opinions, and furnishes what may be regarded 
as the true history of the origin of the Etru- 
rians. According to this writer, the Pelasgi 
being driven out of Thessaly by the Hellenes 
under Deucalio, about 4 or 5 ages previous to 
the Trojan war, retired in a great measure to 
Epirus, whence numbers of them crossed over 
into Italy. Here they formed an union with the 
Aborigines, and invaded with them the territo- 
ries of the Umbri, which extended at that early 
period from sea to sea. From the Umbri they 
wrested the city of Cortona with its adjacent 
territory, which a part of them selected as the 
place of their abode. The remainder moved 
onward to the south, aided their allies the Abo- 
rigines in their wars with the Siculi, the primi- 
tive possessors of what was afterwards called 
Latium, drove these Siculito the southern extre- 
mities of Italy, and spread themselves over the 
fertile plains of Latium and Campania. In the 
nfean time, that portion of the Pelasgi expelled 
from Thessaly, which had not retired to Epirus, 
had emigrated to the coast of Asia Minor. It 
is here that Homer makes mention of them 
among the allies of the Trojans, and of their 
capital city Larissa, called so evidently from 
the city of the same name in Thessaly, their 
ancient capital. From the Æolic writer Me- 
necrates of Elea, we learn that they had pos- 
sessed themselves of the entire coast of what 
was subsequently termed Ionia, and Strabo 
assures us that the Gr. colonies, which came 
afterwards to these shores, induced the Pelasgi 
to look elsewhere for new places of abode. i 
was these Pelasgi, then, who migrated to Ital} 
from the coast of Asia. A migration by th 
Lydians at that early period was utterly impos 
sible; for they were as yet an in/and people, at: 
distance from the shores of the Aigean, an 
only became acquainted at a subsequent perio! 
with maritime affairs. When these Pelasg 
from Asia had reached the shores of Italy, the 
united with their brethren already in that coun 
try, and the foundation was thus laid for th 
Etrurian nation, It appears from good author 
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ties that the true name of the Pelasgi was Tyr- 
sent or Raseni, and it will be found on examina- 
tion that the appellations of Pelasgi and Tyr- 
seni were perfectly synonymous in the ancient 
writers. Sophocles, for example, names the Ar- 
gives, Pelasgic Tyrseni. Myrsilus asserts that 
the Pelasgi erected the ancient wall around the 
Acropolis of Athens, which is therefore styled 
by Callim. (Schol. Aristoph. Av.) the Pelasgic 
wall of the Tyrseni. Those Pelasgi, moreover, 
who retired from Attica to Lemnos, are called by 
Apoll. Rh. Tyrseni, and Thuc. informs us that 
the Pelasgi on the coast of Thrace were the 
same nation with the Tyrseni, who once inha- 
bited Attica. Thus much for the origin of the 
Etrurian nation. In the career of prosperity 
and renown, this singular people advanced with 
almost gigantic strides. They spread from the 
mouth of the Po far to the south into Campa- 
nia, while on the other side they pushed their 
conquests north even to the Alps. They soon 
became a civilized, polished, and highly pros- 
perous nation, and their glory was at its height 
before Rome was yet founded. Their form of 
government was a sort of federative one, resem- 
bling in some degree that of the Swiss cantons. 
They were divided into 12 states, each of which 
was governed by a Lucumo, Their names were 
Veientes, Clusini, Perusini, Cortonenses, Arre- 
tini, Vetulonii, Volaterrani, Russellani, Volsci- 
nii, Tarquinii, Falisci, and Ceratini. They fell 
at last beneath the superior power of Rome, 
and never recovered their defeat at the Lake 
Vadimonis.] Plin. 3, 5.—Strabo, 5.—Plut. 
Rom.— Mela, 2, 4. 

Hisernya and Hysernya, a large island at 
the west of Britain, Ireland. Some of the an- 
cients have called it Ibernia, Juverna, &c. [See 
Terne] Juv, 2, 160.— Strabo, 4.—Orph— 
Aristot, 

Hera, I.a woman, who married Telephus, 
king of Mysia, and was said to surpass Helen 
in beauty. II. The mother of Pandarus and 
Bitias, by Alcanor. Æn. 9, 673. ILI. One 
ofthe Lipari islands, now Vudeano. Paus. 10, 11. 
G Hinraponis, I. [a city of Syria, near the Eu- 
phrates, south of Zeugma. it derived its Gr. 
name, (Holy City,) from the circumstance of 
the Syrian goddess Atergatis. being worshipped 
there. By the Syrians it was called Bambyce 
or Mabog. Itis now Menbigz. II. A city in 
the south-western angle of Phrygia, near the 
confines of Lydia, and north-west of Laodi- 
cea; now called by the Turks Bambuk-Calasi, 
“ the Castle of Cotton,” because the neigh- 
bouring rocks resembled that substance in their 
whiteness.] 

Hisricuus, (untis,) the name of Jericho in 
the Holy Land, called the city of Palm-trees, 
from its abounding in dates. [See Jericho.] 
Plin. 5, 14.— Tacit. H.5, 6. 
| Hritro, I. aking of Syracuse, after his bro- 
ther Gelo, who rendered himself odious in the 
beginning of his reign by his eruelty and ava- 
vice. He made war against Thero, the tyrant 
of Agrigentum, and took Himera. He ob- 
tained 3 different crowns at the Olympic games, 
2 in horse-races, and one at a chariot race, 
Pindar has celebrated him as being victorious 
at Olympia. In the latter part of his reign the 
conversation of Simonides, Epicharmus, Pin- 
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ness of his morals, and severity of his govern- 


| ment, and rendered him the patron of learning, 


genius, and merit. He died, after a reign of 
18 years, B.o. 467, leaving the crown to his 
brother Thrasybulus, who disgraced himself by 
his vices and his tyranny. Diod. 8.11. If. 
King of Syracuse, descended from Gelo, He 
was unanimously elected king by all the states 
of the island of Sicily, and appointed to carry 
on the war against the Carthaginians. He 
joined his enemies in besieging Messana, which 
had surrendered to the Romans, but he was 
beaten by App. Claudius, the Roman Consul, 
and obliged to retire to Syracuse, where he was 
soon blocked up. Seeing all hopes of victory 
lost, he made peace with the Romans, and 
proved so faithful to his engagements during 
the 59 years of his reign, that the Romans 
never had a more firm or attached ally. He 
died in the 94th year of his age, about s.c. 225, 
He was universally regretted, and all the Si- 
cilians shewed, by their lamentations, that they 
had lost a common father and friend. He libe- 
rally patronised the learned, and employed the 
talents of Archimedes for the good of his coun- 
try. He wrote a book on Agriculture, now lost. 
He was succeeded by Hieronymus. AÆMlian, 
F. H. 4, 8.—Justin.23, 4— Flor. 2, 2—Liv. 16, 

Hizrocrss, I. a persecutor of the Christians 
under Dioclesian, who pretended to find incon- 
sistencies in Scripture, and preferred the mira- 
cles of Thyaneus to those of Christ. His wri- 
tings were refuted by Lactantius and Eusebius. 
——Il. A Platonic philosopher, who taught at 
Alexandria, and wrote a book on Providence 
and Fate, fragments of which are preserved by 
Photius; a Commentary on the Golden Verses 
of Pythagoras, and facetious Moral Verses. He 
flourished a.p. 485. The best ed., Ashton and 
Warren, 8vo. Lond. 1742, [‘ As poets had 
existed, according to Horace, long before the 
time of Homer, so we cannot but allow, in spite 
of all our national prejudices, that the world had 
produced divers jokers also, anterior to the birth 
of our deservedly celebrated Jue Miller. Not, 
however, that any writers of this description 
among the ancients, (if we may judge from the 
scanty specimens of their fancy, which have 
reached our days,) could be compared with our 
countryman for point and humour: on the con- 
trary, they seem to have been but ‘ dull dogs,’ 
and to have entirely failed in their endeavours 
to produce that effect, which the fatherof Eng- 
lish fun so continually excites, viz. a broad 
laugh. In fact we can discover no approach te 
his merits till the 5th cent., when the Genius of 
Joke descended on Hierocles of Alexandria, and 
enlivened the sombre philosophy of the Platonist 
with some sparks of his own facetiousness, 
Whether these scintillations of conceit can be 
considered as eclipsing the splendor of the popu- 
lar Miller, shall be left to the readers determi- 
nation, who may form his judgment from the 
following translation of them.’ The Rev. R. 
Warner's Miscellanies, 1819, V.2.p.125. But 
Saxius has properly distinguished between the 
philosopher and the joker, though he can fur- 
nish no particulars of the latter.” ] 

Himrontoa Lex, by Hiero; tyrant of Sicily, 
to settle the quantity of corn, the price and time 
of receiving it, between the farmers of Sicily and 


dar, &c, softened in some measure the rough- | the collector of the corn-taxat Rome, This law, 
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on acconnt of its justice and candor, was con- 
tinued by the Romans, when they became mas- 
ters of Sicily. 

. Hisron¥uvs, I. a tyrant of Sicily, who suc- 
ceeded his father or grandfather Hiero, when 
only 15 years old. He rendered himself odious 
by his cruelty, oppression and debauchery ; ab- 
jured the alliance of Rome, which Hiero had 
observed with so much honor and advantage ; 
was assassinated, and all his family overwhelmed 
in his fall, and totally extirpated, 3.c. 214.—— 
1I. A Christian writer, commonly called Sr. 
Jerome, born in Pannonia, and distinguished 
for his zeal against heretics. He wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Prophets, St. Matthew's Gospel, 
&c:a Latin Version, known by the name of 
Vulgate, Polemical Treatises, and an account 
of Ecclesiastical Writers before him. Of his 
works, replete with lively animation, sublimity, 
and erudition, the best ed., Vallarsius, fol. Ve- 
ronæ; 1734-40, 10 vols. Jerome died a.n. 420, 
in his 80th year. 

Hisropuiius, a Greek physician. He in- 
structed his daughter Agnodice in the art of 
midwifery, &e. See Agnodice. 

Hirrosorxma, a celebrated city of Palestine, 
the capital of Judea; [anciently denominated 
Jebus or Salem. The Jebusites held it until the 
time of David, when it was taken possession of 
by the tribe ef Benjamin, who allowed the an- 
cient inhabitants to remain. It was then called 
by the Hebrews Jeruschalaim or Jeruschalem, 
“'the vision of peace,” or the possession of the in- 
heritance of peace. The name Hierosolyma was 
applied to it by the Gr. and Romans. It was 
built on several hills, the largest of which was 
Mt. Sion; which formed the southern part of the 
city. A valley toward the north separated this 
from Acra, the 2d or lower city, on the east of 
which was Mt. Moriah, the site of the temple of 
Solomon. North-east of Mt. Moriah was the 
mount of Olives, on the south was the valley of 
Hinnom, and at the north Mt. Calvary, the 
scene of our Lord's crucifixion.] It was taken 
by Pompey, who, on that account, is surnamed 
Hierosolymarius. Titus also took it, and de- 
stroyed it Sept. 8. a.w. 70, according to Josephus 
2177 years after its foundation. In the siege 
by Titus, 110,000 persons are said to have pe- 
rished, and 97,000 to have been made prisoners, 
and afterwards either sold for slaves, or wan- 
tonly exposed for the sport of their insolent vic- 
tors to the fury of wild beasts. [The ardent 
zeal of the Jewish nation for their holy city and 
temple soon caused both to be again rebuilt ; but 
fresh commotions compelled the emperor Adrian 
to interfere, and ordain that no Jew should re- 
main in, or even approach near, Jerusalem on 
pain of death. On the ruins of their temple the 
same emperor caused a temple in honor of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus to be erected, and the image 
of a hog to be cut in stone over the doorway, as 
a standing insult to the religious feelings of this 
unfortunate people. The name of the city also 
was changed to Ælia Capitolina, the first part 
of the name alluding to the family of the Ro- 
man emperor. ‘This latter name became after- 
wards the ordinary name of the city, and Jeru- 
salem became nearly obsolete. On the ascen- 
sion to the throne, however, of the Christian 
emperors, the name revived. Jerusalem, thus 
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Mt. Sion and Bezetha being exs 


ancient cit 
awe 7, 16; &e— Cic, Alt: 


cluded.] Joseph. B. J, 
2, 9.—Flace. 28. i ee 

Hiraryus, a bishop of Poictiers m France; 
who wrote several treatises, the most famous of 
which is on the Trinity, in 12 books. The only 
ed., that of the Benedictine monks, fol. Paris; 
1693. Hilary died a.p. 372, in his 80th years 

Huirievionss, a people of Scandinavia. [Ac 
cording to Pliny, they occupied the only known 
part of this country. Among the various names 
of countries and people reported by J ornandes, 
we still find, observes D’Anv., Had/in ; and that 
which is contiguous to the province of Skane, 
is still called Halland.) Plin. 4, 13. i 

Himira, I. a city of Sicily, built by the 
people of Zancle, and destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians 240 years after. Strabo, 6 —— 1I: 
There were 2 rivers of Sicily of the same name; 
the one, now Fiume de Termini, falling at the 
east of Panormus into the Tuscan- sea, with & 
town of the same name at its mouth, and also 
celebrated baths. [The place is now called Ter- 
mini from the therme, or warm baths.) Cie 
Verr. 4,33. The other, now Fiume Salso, running 
in a southern direction, and dividing the island 
in almost two parts. [This river separated the 
Syracusan from the Carthaginian dependencies 
in Sicily.] Liv. 24, 6. 25, 49:——III. The an7 
cient name of the Eurotas. Strabo, 6.—Mela, 
2, 7 —Polyb. 

HımıLco, I. a Carthaginian sent to explore 
the western part of Europe. Fest. Avien. 
II. A son of Amilcar, who succeeded his father 
in the command of the Carthaginian armies in 
Sicily. He died, with his army, by a plague, 
B.C. 398. Justin, 19, 2. 

Hirparcuus, I. a son of Pisistratus, who 
succeeded his father as tyrant of Athens, with 
his brother Hippias. He patronized some of the 
learned men of the age, and distinguished him- 
self by his fondness for literature. The seduc- 
tion of a sister of Harmodius raised him many 
enemies, and he was at last assassinated by a 
desperate band of conspirators, with Harmo- 
dius and Aristogito at their head, B.c. 513. 
——TJI, [An ancient astronomer, born at Ni- 
cea in Bithynia; flourished between the 154th 
and 163d Olymp. He was the first person, 
who attempted to count the number of. the 
fixed stars, and his catalogue is still preserved 
in Ptolemy’s Almagest, where they are set 
down with their longitudes and apparent mag- 
nitudes. According to Pliny, he foretold the 
course of the sun and moon for 600 years ; 
predicted the times of eclipses, and taught man- 
kind that they ought not to be alarmed at the 
recurrence of such phenomena. Thales was 
the first among the Greeks, who could foretel 
the approach of an eclipse. Sulpicius Gallus, 
among the Romans, began to be successful in 
that kind of prediction. Hipparchus came after 
these, and greatly improved that science, making 
ephemerides and other learned and useful 
helps to astronomy. He discovered a new star, 
and is memorable for having been the first, who 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes.] He 
makes no mention of comets. From viewing a 
tree on a plain from different situations, which 
changed its apparent position, he was led to the 
discovery of the parallax of the planets, or dis- 
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viewed from the centre, and from the surface 
of the earth. He determined longitude and 
latitude, and fixed the first degree of longitude 
at the Canaries. He likewise laid the first 
foundations of trigonometry, so essential to 
facilitate astronomical studies. After a life of 
labor in the service of science and astronomy, 
and after publishing several treatises and va- 
uable observations on the appearance of the 
heavens, he died w.c. 125. Päin. 2, 26, &e. 
——HII. An Athenian, who conspired against 
Heraclides, who kept Athens for Demetrius, 
&e. Polyæn. 5. 

. Hippisus, [a native of Metapontum, and 
follower of the Pythagorean doctrine. He is 
said to have excelled in the application of ma- 


thematical principles to music, statics, and 


mensuration. In common with others of the 
Same sect, he held that fire was the originating 
cause of all things. He taught also that the 
universe is finite, is always changing, and un- 
dergoes a periodical conflagration.) Diog. L. 

HupprYas, I. a philosopher of Elis, who main- 
tained that virtue consisted in not being in 
want of the assistance of men. At the Olym- 
pic games he boasted that he was master of all 
the liberal and mechanical arts; and said that 
the ring on his finger, the tunic, cloak, and 
shoes, which he then wore, were all the work of 
hisown hands. Cie. de Orat. 3.——/JII. A son 
of Pisistratus, who became tyrant of Athens 
after the death of his father, with his brother 
Hipparchus. He was willing to revenge the 
death of his brother, who had been assassi- 
nated, and for this violent measure he was 
driven from his country. He fled to king Da- 
rius in Persia, and was killed at the battle of 
Maratho, fighting against the Athenians, B. c. 
490. He had 5 children by Myrrhine, the 
daughter of Callias. Herod. 6.—Thuc. 7. 

Hırrřvus, a surname of Neptune, from his 
having raised a horse, (/rz0s,) from the earth 
in his contest with Minerva about giving a 
name to Athens. 

Hierro [Reatvs, I. a city of Africa, in that 
part of Numidia called the Western Province. 
It was situate near the sea, on a bay in the vi- 
cinity of the promontory of Hippi. It was 
called Hippo Regius, not only in opposition to 
Hippo-Zarytus mentioned below, but also from 
its having been one of the royal cities of the 
Numidian kings; for, according to Sil. Ital., it 
was one of their favorite seats. Of this city 
St. Augustine was bishop. The ruins arespread 
at the present day over the neck of land, which 
hes between the rivers Boojemah and Seibouse. 
Near the ancient site is a town named Bona. 
II. Zarytus, a town of Africa, on the coast, 
to the west of Utica. It was thus termed to 
distinguish it from the one above-mentioned, 
and the name has reference to its situation 
among artificial canals, which afforded the sea 
an entrance to a navigable lagune adjacent. It 
is now Ben-Zert, corrupted by mariners into 
Biserte.| 

Hivrocenraurr, a race of monsters who 
dwelt in Thessaly : see Centauri. 

Hivricrirzs, a celebrated physician of Cos, 
one of the Cyclades. [He was of the family 
of the Asclepiades, the descendants of Æscu- 
lapius ; his father Heraclides being the 17th 
lineal descendant from that personage, and the 
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16th from Podélirius, who, with his brother 
Machao, followed the army of the Greeks to 
the Trojan war.] He studied physic, in which, 
his grandfather Nebrus was so eminently dis- 
tinguished ; and he improved himself by read- 
ing the tablets in the temples of the gods, 
where each individual had written down the 
diseases, under which he had labored, and the 
means, by which he had recovered. He de- 
livered Athens from a dreadful pestilence im 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, andi 
he was publicly rewarded with a golden crown, 
the privileges of a citizen of Athens, and initia- 
tion at the grand festivals. Skilful and diligent 
in his profession, he openly declared the mea- 
sures, which he had taken to cure a disease, 
and candidly confesses that of 42 patients, en- 
trusted to his care, only 17 had recovered, and 
the rest had fallen a prey to the distemper in 
spite of his medical applications. He devoted 
all his time to the services of his country; and 
when Artaxerxes invited him, even by force of 
arms, tocome to his court, he firmly and modestly 
answered that he was born to serve his coun- 
trymen, and not a foreigner. He enjoyed the 
rewards, which his well-directed labors claimed, 
and while he lived in the greatest popularity, 
he was carefully employed in observing the 
symptoms and growth of every disorder, and 
from his judicious remarks succeeding physi- 
cians have received the most valuable advan- 
tages. The experiments which he had tried 
on the human frame, increased his knowledge, 
and from his consummate observations, he knew 
how to moderate his own life, as well as pre- 
scribe to others. He died in the 99th year of 
his age, B. c. 361, free from all disorders of the 
mind and body; and after death he received, 
with the name of Great, the same honors, which 
were paid to Hercules. His writings, few of 
which remain, have procured him the epithet of 
Divine, and shew that he was the Homer of 
his profession. According to Galen, his opi- 
nion is as respectable as the voice of an oracle. 
He wrote in the Ionic dialect at the advice of 
Democritus, though he was a Dorian. His 
memory is still venerated at Cos, and the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the island shew a small 
house, which Hippocrates, as they mention, 
once inhabited. The best editions of his works 
are, Foésius, Genev. fol. 1657; Linden, 2 vols. 
8v0. Amst. 1665; Mackius, 2 vols. fol. Vienne, 
1743, His treatises, especially the Aphorisms, 
have been published separately. [The learned 
Coray published a translation in French of the 
medical works of Hippocrates at Toulouse, in 
1801, 4 vols. 8vo. and also a translation of his 
treatise on Airs, Waters, und Places, at Paris, 
1801, in 2 vols. 8vo., enriched with a critical, 
historical, and medical commentary.) Pin. 
7, 37.— Cie. de Orat. 3. 

HrerocreEne, a fountain of Beotia, near 
Mt. Helico, sacred to the Muses. It first rose 
from the ground, when struck by the feet of the 
horse Pegasus, whence the name rrou zghvn, 
the horse’s fountain: [see Aganippe and He- 
lico.] Ovid, Met. 5, 256, 

Hieprépime and Hirropamia, I. a daughter 
of Œnomaus, king of Pisa, in Elis, who mar- 
ried Pelops, son of Tantalus. Her father, who 
was either enamoured of her himself, or afraid 
lest he should: perish by one of his daughter's 
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children, according to an oracle, refused to 
marry her, except to him who could overcome 
him in a chariot-race. As the beauty of Hippo- 
damia was greatly celebrated, many courted 
her, and accepted her father’s conditions, 


though death attended a defeat. Thirteen had | 


already been conquered, and_forfeited their 
lives, when Pelops came from Lydia, and en- 
tered the lists. Pelops previously bribed Myr- 
tilus, the charioteer of Œnomaus, and ensured 
himself the victory. In the race, Ginomaus, 
mounted on a broken chariot, which the cor- 
rupted Myrtilus had purposely provided for him, 
was easily overcome, and killed in the course ; 
Pelops married Hippodamia, and avenged the 
death of Œnomaus by throwing into the sea the 
perfidious Myrtilus, who claimed for the reward 


of his treachery the favor, which Hippodamia | 


could grant only to her husband. Hippodamia 
became mother of Atreus and Thyestes, and it 
is said that she died of grief for the death of 
her father, which her guilty correspondence 
with Pelops and Myrtilus had occasioned. 
Virg: G. 3, 7— Hygin. 84.— Paus. 5,14, &e— 
Diod. S. 4.— Ovid, Her.8, 17.—— lII. A daugh- 
ter of Adrastus, king of Argos, who married 
Pirithous, king of the Lapithæ. The festivity, 
which prevailed on the day of her marriage, 
was interrupted by the attempts of Eurytus to 
offer her violence: [see Pirithous.] Ovid, Met. 
12.—Plut. Thes. 

Hivpoprimus, [from fares, equus; and dg- 
os, cursus, a place wherein chariot and horse- 
races were performed, and horses exercised. ] 
Martial, 12, 50. 

Hippo1Yrr, I. a queen of the Amazons, 
given in marriage to Theseus by Hercules, who 
had conquered her, and taken away her girdle 
by order of Eurystheus: (see Hercules.) She 
had a son by Theseus, called Hippolytus. Plut. 
Thes.—Propert. 4,3,——I1. The wife of Acas- 
tus, who fell in love with Peleus, who was in 
exile at her husband’s court. She accused him 
of incontinence, and of attempts on her virtue, 
before Acastus, only because he refused to gra- 
tify her desires. She is also called Astyochia, 
(See Acastus.) 

HmrrõöLřrus, I. a son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte, famous for his virtues and misfortunes, 
His step-mother Phedra fell in love with him, 
and, when he refused to pollute his father’s 
bed, accused him of offermg violence to her 
person before Theseus. Her accusation was 
readily believed, and Theseus entreated Nep- 
tune severely to punish the incontinence of his 
son. Hippolytus fled from the resentment of 
his father, and, as he pursued his way along 
the sea-shore, his horses were so frightened at 
the noise of sea calves, which Neptune had 
purposely sent, that they ran among the rocks, 
till his chariot was broken, and his body torn 
to pieces, Temples were raised to his memory, 
particularly at Troezene, where he received di- 
vine honors. According to some accounts, 
Diana restored him to life. Ovid, Fast. 3, 268. 
— Met. 15, 469.—4in. 7, 761. &c. JI, A 
Christian writer in the 8d cent., [the disciple of 
Irenæus, and instructor of Origen, The seat of 
his principal labors in propagating the Gospel, 
in which cause his zeal rendered him yery cele- 
brated, was at Rome, where it is probable he 
suffered is a This took place in the 


| Pliny, and St. Augustine. 
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year 230, under Alex. Severus. Some ascribe 
it, however, to the persecution under Maximi- 


nus, 5 years later, and others to the Decian 
| persecution about the year 250.] His works 


have been edited by Fabricius, Hamb. fol. 1716. 
Hirrðmřno, a son of Nisimachus and My- 
thidice, who. was one of the 7 chiefs who 


went against Thebes; killed by Ismarus, son 
of Acastus. Apollod. 3, 6.— Paus. 2, 36. 


Hiırreðměnes, a son of Macareus and Merope, 


| who married Atalanta, (see Atalanta,) with 


the assistance of Venus. These two lovers 
were changed into lions by Cybele, whose tem- 
ple they had profaned in their impatience to 
consummate their nuptials. Ovid, Met. 10, 
585. &c. 

Hırromorci, a people of Scythia. Dionys. P. 

Hiepona, a goddess, who presided over 
horses. Her statues were placed in horses’ 
stables. Juv. 8,157. 

Hirronax, a Greek poet, born at Ephesus, 
B. c€. 540. He cultivated the same satirical 
poetry as Archilochus, and was not inferior to 
him in the beauty or vigor of his lines. His 
satirical raillery obliged him to fly from Ephe- 
sus. As he was naturally deformed, 2 brothers, 
Buphalus and Anthermus, made a statue of 
him, which exposed the poet to universal ridi- 
cule. Hipponax resolved to revenge the injury, 
and he wrote such bitter invectives and satirical 
lampoons against them that they hanged them- 
selves in despair, Cic,ad Fam. 7, 24. 

Hipronium, [called also Viba Valentia, now 
Bivona, a town of Italy, on the western coast 
of the territory of the Brutii, south-west from 
Scylacium.] Here Agathocles built a dock, 
Strabo. 

Hippopopes, a people of Scythia, who had 
horses’ feet; [mentioned by Dionysius, Mela, 
The truth appears 
to be, that they had this appellation given to 
them on account of their swiftness of foot.] 

Hiproras or Hirrdres, a Trojan prince, 
changed into a river: see Crinisus. 

Hirrorndo, a son of Neptune and Alope, 
daughter of Cercyo, exposed in the woods by 
his mother, that her amours with the god might 
be congealed from her father. Her shame was 
discovered, and her father ordered her to be 
put to death. Neptune changed her into a foun- 
tain, and the child was preserved by mares, 
whence hisname. Hygin, 187 — Paus. 1, 38. 

Hirrornoonris, one of the 12 Athenian 
tribes, which received its name from Hippothoo. 

Hivrovnis, one of the Cyclades. : Meda, 2, 7. 

Hira, [or ALexanpria, now Mesjid-ali, or 
Meham-ah, a town of Asia in Babylonia, on a 
lake, a short distance from the western bank 
of the Euphrates; the residence of a dynasty 
of princes, who served the Persians and Par 
thians against the Romans. They are called 
in history by the general name of Alamundari, 
after the term A/- Mondar, common to many of 
these princes at the fall of their dynasty under 
the Mahometan power. The body of Ali was 
here interred ; and hence from the sepulchre of 
the caliph came the modern name. 

Hirpins, [a people of Italy, who formed a 
part of the Samnites, and were situate to the 
south of Samninm Proper. As the term Hirpus 
signified in the Samnite dialect “a wolf,” they 
are said to have been thus called from their 
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having followed the tracks of these animals in ; 


migrating to this quarter. Towards the end of 
the 2d Punic war they began to be distinguished 
from the rest of the Samnites. Their terri- 
tory comprehended the towns of Beneventum, 
Caudium, Abellinum, and Compsa.] Sid. Ital. 
8, 570. 

Hrerfa LEX, de magistratibus, by A. Hirtius. 
It required that none of Pompey’s adherents 
should be raised to any office of dignity in the 
state. i 

Hırrřus Autus, a consul with Pansa, who 
assisted Brutus, when besieged at Mutina by 
Antony. They defeated Antony, but were both 
Killed in battle sB. c. 43. [Hirtius and Pansa 
were the last of the free Roman consuls elect. 
-Hirtius is the author of a supplementary part 
of Cæsars Commentaries. He wrote the 8th 
bk. of the Gallie War and those of the Alexan- 
drine and African Wars, Of the 2 latter he 
received his information in part from Czsar’s 
own mouth. His style is good, but narrative 
considered less clear than that of Cesar himself.] 
Suet. Aug. 10. 

Hispauis, [a famous city of Spain, on the 
Betis, and corresponding to the modern Seville. 
Mannert thinks that it was the same as the 
ancient Tartessus. The name is supposed to be 
of Pheenician origin, and, according to Isidorus, 
has reference to the city’s being founded on 
piles or stakes of wood, on account of the inse- 
curity of the ground, where it stood. Some 
ascribe the origin of the place to Hercules; 
probably, however, it was a Phenician colony. 
It was a place of great commerce, the Betis 
being navigable in ancient times for the largest 
ships up to the city. Now, however, vessels 
drawing more than 10 feet of water are com- 
pelled to unload 8 miles below the town, and 
the largest vessels stop at the mouth of the 
river. When Hispalis became a Roman colony, 
the name was changed to Julia Romulensis.] 
Plin. 3, 3—Cie. Fam. 10, 32. 

Hispania or Hispantm, [an extensive coun- 
try, forming a kind of peninsula, in the south- 
west of Europe; bounded on the north by 
the Pyrenees and Sinus Cantabricus, or Bay of 
Biscay, on the west by the Atlantic, on the south 
by the Atlantic, Fretum Herculeum, or Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean, which last 
bounds it also on the east. The name Hispunia 
is evidently of Phænician origin; said by Bo- 
chart to come from the oriental term Span or 
Spahn, signifying “a rabbit,” from the vast 
numbers of these animals, which it was found 
to contain, The Romans borrowed this name 
from the Carthaginians, through whom they 
first became acquainted with the country. The 
Greeks called it Jberia, but attached at different 
periods different ideas to the name. Up to the 
time of the Achzan league, and- their more 
intimate acquaintance with the Romans, they 
understood by this name all the sea-coast from 
the pillars of Hercules to the mouth even of 
the Rhodanus or Rhone in Gaul; the coast of 
Spain on the Atlantic, they called Tartessis. 
The interior of the country they termed Celice 
(Keari%,) a name, which they applied in fact 
to the whole north-western part of Europe. 
The Greeks in after-ages understood by Iberia 
the whole of Spain. The name Iberia is de- 
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heard as one of the most powerful nations of 
the country.] Spain was first known to the 
merchants of Phenicia, and from them passed 
to the Carthaginians, to whose power it long 
continued in subjection. The Romans became 
sole masters of it at the end of the 2d Punic 
war, and divided it at first into Citerior and 
Ulterior. [Hispania Citerior was afterwards 
called Tarraconensis, from Tarraco, its capital, 
and extended from the foot of the Pyrenees 
to the mouth of the Durius, Douro, on the At- 
lantic shore; comprehending all the north of 
Spain, together with the south as far as a line 
drawn below Carthago Nova, Carthagena, and 
continued in an oblique direction to Salaman- 
tica, Salamanca, on the Durius. Hispania Ul- 
terior was divided into 2 provinces; Bætica, on 
the south of Spain between the Anas, Guadiana, 
and Citerior, and above it Lusitania, corre- 
sponding in a great degree, though not entirely, 
to modern Portugal. This change took place 
under Augustus. In the age of Dioclesian and 
Constantine, Tarraconensis was subdivided into 
a province towards the limits of Bætica, and 
adjacent to the Mediterranean, called Cartha- 
giniensis, from its chief city Carthago Nova, 
and another, north of Lusitania, called Gallicia, 
from the Calliaci.] The inhabitants were na- 
turally warlike, and they often destroyed a life, 
which was become useless and even burden- 
some by its infirmities. Spain was famons for 
its rich mines of silver, which employed 40,000 
workmen, and daily yielded to the Romans no 
less than 20,000 drachms. These have long 
since failed, though, in the flourishing times of 
Rome, Spain was said to contain more gold, 
silver, brass, and iron, than the rest of the 
world. It gave birth to Quintil., Lucan, Mar- 
tial, Mela, Sil. Ital., Seneca, &c. Justin, 44.— 
Strabo, 3.— Mela, 2, 6.—Plin. 3, 1, 20. 

Hispanus, a native of Spain; the word His- 
pamensis was also used, but generally applied 
to a person living in Spain, and not born there. 
Martial, 12, pref. 

[Hisrrma : see Oreus.] 

Hisrimoris, I. a country of Thessaly, situate 
below Mt. Olympus and Mt. Ossa, anciently 
called Doris, from Dorus, the son of Deucalio, 
and inhabited by the Pelasgi. The Pelasgi 
were driven from the country by the Cadmeans, 
and these last were also dispossessed by the 
Perrhebeans, who gave to their newly-acquired 
possessions the name of Histiæotis, or Esticotis, 
from LEstiea, or Histi@a, a town of Eubæa, 
which they had then lately destroyed, and whose 
inhabitants they. had carried to Thessaly with 
them. Strabo.— Herod. 4. Ii, A small 
country of Kubwa, of which Histiæa, or Estiza, 
was the capital. 

Hisrimus, [a tyrant of Miletus, who, when 
the Seythians had almost persuaded the Ionian 
princes to destroy the bridge over the Ister, in 
order that the Persian army might perish, op- 
posed the plan, and induced them to abandon 
the design. His argument was that, if the 
Persian army was destroyed, and power of 
Darius brought to an end, a popular govern- 
ment would be established in every Ionian city, 
and the tyrants expelled. He was held in high 
estimation on this account by Darius, and re- 
warded with a grant of landin Thrace. But 
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was bad policy to permit a Grecian settlement 
in Thrace, Darius induced Histieus, who was 
already founding a city there, to come to Susa, 
having allured him by magnificent promises. 
Here he was detained under various pretences, 
the king being afraid of his influence and tur- 
bulent spirit at home. Histizus, tired of this 
restraint, urged, by means of secret messengers, 
his nephew Aristagoras to effect a revolt of the 
Tonians. This was done, and Histiæus was 
sent by Darius to stop the revolt. He put him- 
self at the head of an army of Jonians and 
Æolians, and attacked the Persians, but being 
made prisoner, was crucified by Artaphernes at 
Sardis. Herod. 4,137. 5, 11. &c.] 

HomEnrvs, I. a celebrated Greek poet, the 
most ancient of all the profane writers: [see 
ihe end of this article.] The age, in which he 
lived, is not known, though some suppose it to 
be about 168 years after the Trojan war, or 
according to others, 160 years before the foun- 
dation of Rome. According to Vell. Paterc. 
he flourished s. c. 968 years, or 884, according 
to Herod., who supposed him to be contempo- 
rary with Hesiod. The Arundelian Marbles 
fix his era s.c. 907, and make him also con- 
temporary with Hesiod. This diversity of 
opinion proves the antiquity of Homer ; and the 
same uncertainty prevails also concerning the 
place of his nativity. No less than 7 illustrious 
cities disputed the right of having given birth 
to the greatest of poets, as it is well expressed 
in these lines: 


Smyrna, Chios, Colopho, Salamis, Rhodos, 
Argos, Athene, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua. 
[A Greek epigram of Antipater Sidonius gives 
the places somewhat differently. 
‘Exre oasis péovayro copny dice picay Oungou* 
Dutpye, Xios, KoroPayv, Ilázn, dares, ”Agyos, 
Aliva. | 
He was called Melesigenes, because supposed 
to be born on the borders of the river Meles. 
There prevailed a report that he had established 
a school at Chios in the latter part of his life ; 
and, indeed, this opinion is favored by the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the island, who still glory in 
shewing to travellers the seats, where the vene- 
rable master and his pupils sat in the hollow 
of a rock, at the distance of about 4 miles 
from the modern capital of the island. These 
difficulties and doubts have not been removed, 
though Aristotle, Herod., Plut., and others, have 
employed their pen in writing his Life. In his 
two celebrated poems, called the Jaad and Odys- 
sey, Homer has displayed the most consummate 
knowledge of human nature, and rendered him- 
self immortal by the sublimity, fire, sweetness, 
and elegance of his poetry. He deserves a greater 
share of admiration, when we consider that he 
wrote without a model, and that none of his 
poetical imitators have been able to surpass, or, 
perhaps, to equal their great master. If there 
are any faults found in his poetry, they are to 
be attributed to the age, in which he lived, and 
-aot to him; and we must observe that the world 
is indebted to Homer for his happy successor 
Virgil, In his Jad, Homer has described the 
resentment of Achilles, and its fatal conse- 
quences in the Grecian army before the walls of 
Troy. In the ee the poet has for his sub- 
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ject the return of Ulysses into his country, with 
the many misfortunes, whichattended his voyage 
after the fall of Troy. These 2 poems are each 
divided into 24 books, the same number as the 
letters of the Gr. alphabet, and, though the 
Hiad claims an uncontested superiority over the 
Odyssey, yet the same force, sublimity, and ele- 
gance, prevail, though divested of its more 
powerful fire; and Longinus, the most refined 
of critics, beautifully compares the Jad to 
the mid-day, and the Odyssey to the setting 
sun, and observes that the latter still preserves 
its original. splendor and majesty, though de- 
prived of its meridian heat. The poetry of 
Homer was so universally admired that, in an- 
cient times, every man of learning could repeat 
with facility any passage in the Miad or Odys- 
sey ; and, indeed, it was a sufficient authority 
to settle disputed boundaries, or support any ar- 
gument. The poems of Homer are the compo- 
sitions of a man, who travelled and examined 
with the most critical accuracy whatever de- 
served notice and claimed attention. Modern 
travellers are astonished to see the different 
scenes, which the pen of Homer described about 
3,000 years ago, still existing in the same uns 
varied form ; and the sailor who steers his course 
along the Aigean, sees all the promontories and 
rocks, which appeared to Nestor and Menelaus, 
when they returned victorious from the Trojan 
war. The ancients had such veneration for 
Homer, that they not only raised temples and 
altars to him, but offered sacrifices, and wor- 
shipped him as a god. The inhabitants of 
Chios celebrated festivals every 5th year in his 
honor, and medals were struck, which repre- 
sented him sitting on a throne, holding his déiad 
and Odyssey. The inhabitants of Cos, one of the 
Sporades, boasted that Homer was buried in 
their island; and the Cyprians claimed the 
same honor, and said that he was born of The- 
misto, a female native of Cyprus. Alexander 
was so fond of Homer, that he generally placed 
his compositions under his pillow, with his 
sword; and carefully deposited the Jézad in one 
of the richest and most valuable caskets of Da- 
rius, observing that the most perfect work of 
humanegenius ought to be preserved in a box 
the most valuable and precious in the world. It 
is said that Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, was 
the first, who collected and arranged the Iliad 
and Odyssey in the manner, in which they now 
appear to us; and that it is to the well-directed 
pursuits of Lycurgus that we are indebted for 
their preservation. “ In the Preface to Grono- 
vius’s Thes. Antiq. V.5. there is a particular and 
curious account of the way and manner, in 
which Pisistratus put together the poems called 
Homer’s. It is taken from an unpublished Com- 
mentary of Diomedes Scholasticus, on the Gram- 
mar of Dinysius the Thracian, It isin substance 
as follows :—Pisistratus, not beingable to find the 
poems of Homer entire, but that one man had 
100, another 200, and a third 1000 of his verses, 
advertised over all Greece that, whoever brought 
to him verses of Homer, should receive so much 
aline; all, who brought them, received the pro- 
mised reward, even those, who brought lines, 
which he had already got from others. Some- 
times people brought him verses of their own for 
those of Homer: these are now marked with 
an obelisk, After having thus made a collec- 
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tion, he employed 72 grammarians, to put toge- 
ther the verses of Homer in the manner that 
they thought best, allowing them a handsome 
gratification. After each had separately ar- 
ranged the verses as he thought best, he 
brought them together, and made each shew to 
the whole his own particular work. They hav- 
ing all in a body examined carefully and impar- 
tially, gave the preference to the compositions 
of Aristarchus and Zenodotus, and determined 
that the former had made the best of the two. 
They were not deceived by the verses, that were 
not Homer’s: these were furnished merely to 
increase the number of lines, and amount of the 
reward, but they marked them with an obelisk.” 
The Works of John Maclaurin, Esq. of Dreg- 
horn, Edin. 1798. 8vo. V.2. p. 339.| Many of 
the ancients have written the Life of Homer, 
yet their inquiries and labors have not much 
contributed to prove the native place, parentage, 
and connexions of aman, whom some have 
represented as deprived of sight. Besides the 
Jiad and Odyssey, Homer wrote, according to 
the opinion of some authors, a poem on Am- 
phiaraus’s expedition against Thebes, besides 
the Phoceis, Cercopes, small iad, Epicichiides, 
Batrachomyomachia, and many Hymns to some 
of the gods. The merit of originality is taken 
very improperly, perhaps, from Homer, by those, 
who suppose, with Clem. Alex. (Sir. 6.) that 
he borrowed from Orpheus, or that, according 
to Suidas, (v. Corinnus,) he took his plan of the 
Jiad from Corinnus, an epic poet, who wrote on 
the Trojan war at the very time the Greeks be- 
sieged that famed city. Agatho, an ancient 
painter, according to Aslian, represented the 
merit of the poet in a manner as bold as it is 
indelicate. Homer was represented as vomiting, 
and all other poets as swallowing what he 
ejected. Of the numerous commentaries pub- 
lished on Homer, that of Eustathius, bishop of 
Thessalonica, is by far the most extensive and 
erudite. [Homer most probably flourished 
about B.c. 1,000 or 1,100. Hesychius, among 
other derivations for the name of this poet, 
(“Ozgos,) deduces it by metathesis from pages 
“ one who cannot see,” and considers it as a 
mere appellative for a person, who is blind. 
Ilgen, a German scholar, derives it from op0d, 
“together,” and čov, “ to fit,” whence comes 
dunoede, Synonymous with daaeidev, and hence 
“Ouneos means “a poet who accompanies the 
lyre with his voice,” cantor qui citharam pulsans 
tard xaroy acide. M. Girardet is inclined to 
deduce it from the Heb. pl. form ‘omerim, i. e. 
words,” considering that appellation as being 
commonly given to poetical narrations of impor- 
tant events ; these narrations in fact being called 
za, “ words,” even by the Greeks, whence the 
name epopee. The 2 principal questions, which 
have been started in relation to this poet, are the 
following: 1. Did Homer committ the Miad 
and Odyssey to writing ? 2. Did he compose 
these 2 poems entirely himself, or are they not 
rather to be regarded as made up of various 
minor poems by different authors, united and 
formed into one connected whole by some skil- 
ful grammarian ? A few remarks will be here 
offered on each of these long-agitated topics ; 
and first, as to the question whether writing was 
known in the time of Homer, The historian 
Josephus states positively that Homer did not 
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write his poems, but that they were preserved 
during many ages by oral tradition. This pas» 
sage of the Jewish historian had never been‘re- 
garded with much attention, being considered 
as the testimony of an author of too modern àa 
date, until cited by Wood in his “ Essay on 
the original genius and writings of Homer.’ 
In this work an attempt is made to prove that 
writing was not known in the time of Homer. 
Wood regards, as a decisive proof of the fact, 
which he supports, the circumstance of no mens 
tion being made of the art of writing either in 
the Miad or Odyssey, though frequent opportu- 
nities occur, where the poet might have easily 
and naturally alluded to it. To this it may be 
replied that 2 passages occur in the Miad, in 
which allusion is actually made to marks or cha- 
racters, and in the last of the 2 evidently to al- 
phabetic writing. In X. 7, 175, the Grecian 
chiefs draw lots to ascertain who shall engage - 
in combat with Hector. Each chief marked his 
lot forthe purpose of recognizing it, when dzawn. 
The lot of Ajax came out first, and being shewn 
by the herald to all the chiefs, was at last 
claimed by the hero above-mentioned. We have 
here an approximation to writing. The 2d 
passage is, however, decisive, 6, 168, and relates 
to the story of Belleropho. Preetus, it is there 
said, not wishing to kill Belleropho, and yet 
desiring his destruction, sent him into Lycia to 
the father-in-law of the former, and gave him æ 
folded tablet, in which he had written many 
things calculated to induce Jobates to effect the 
destruction of the bearer. Were the contents of 
this tablet mere arbitrary symbols, or hierogly~ 
phics, or in fact alphabetic characters, i. e. actual 
writing? Abandoning even the argument, 
which might be drawn from the use of the word, 
vedas in the original, enough remains to prove 
that alphabetic writing is here meant. If the 
tablet contained merely symbols, why were they 
many in number? One or two certainly would 
have sufficed. The multiplication of written 
symbols is only another name for writing. 
Again, if symbols or hieroglyphics were em- 
ployed by Preetus on this occasion, they must 
have been very plain and direct, speaking at 
once to the eye, or else they could not have an- 
swered the end, for which they were made. If 
they were thus plain and significant, why en 
trust them to the hands of Belleropho himself? 
Would he not. have immediately perceived the 
snare laid for him? But, it may be replied, the 
tablet was folded. To this we rejoin that the 
very folding of it must have excited his suspi- 
cion, who would soon have been induced ta 
examine its contents, and finding the symbols 
there, would not have been the bearer of the 
fatal package. If it contained /e/ters, however, 
no examination on his part would lead to any 
discovery ; for these letters were most probably 
Pelasgic, Proetus and Jobates being of Pelasgic 
origin, while Belleropho was descended from 
Sisyphus, and of a different race. But the 
strongest argument is to be drawn from the use 
of the term éywopéoge in the original. This is 
commonly rendered ‘ deadly things.” Preetus 
did indeed write ‘‘ deadly things,” and yet this 
is not all, which the term in question implies. 
According to its very composition, (/vuòs and 
94ziga,) it has a manifest allusion to the effect 
produced on the feelings of ir pee in rene 
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dering him evi? disposed and hostile towards an- 
other. For the truth of this assertion we refer 


to the writings of Homer himself. Wherever |. 


the term éyopdéeos is used by him, it carries 
along with it more or less of this peculiar force, 
and even when joined by the poet to the word 
oéouund, it means “ poisons, which bereave us 
of the exercise of our understanding, and con- 
sequently are deadly.” Now it certainly would 
have been impossible for Preetus so to express 
or arrange his pretended symbols, as to excite 
hostile feclings against Belleropho in the breast 
of Jobates. The conclusion from all this is in- 
evitable, namely, that alphabetic writing, and no 
other, is alluded to in the passage, which we 
have been considering. If alphabetic writing 
was unknown in the time of Homer, what 
manner of person must he have been? Cer- 
tainly something more than human; for, alone 
and unaided, he composes 2 poems of about 
30,000 verses, fixes in them the foundations of 
the language, observes with admirable accuracy 
the unity of design, and all this by the aid of 
memory alone. Does not the vast number of 
historical and religious traditions, of which his 
poems are the depository, the variety of know- 
ledge of almost every kind, which they more or 
less contain, the rich abundance of thought and 
imagery, which they unfold, and on which every 
succeeding age has drawn for more than 2,000 
years,—does not all this prove that Homer 
lived in an enlightened age? And yet how 
could that age have been an enlightened one, 
unless acquainted with the use of alphabetic 
writing? Where is the difficulty or improba- 
bility of this supposition, when 500 years before 
Homer, Cadmus brought letters into Greece ? 
It may be stated still farther that the catalogue 
of the ships, which forms half of the 2d book of 
the Iliad, and in which are named the com- 
manders of more than 1,300 vessels, with their 
genealogies, wives, children, together with 
many cities and countries, must, from the very 
nature of the case, have been reduced to writing, 
and thus handed down to posterity ; and, m 
order to compose it, access must have been had 
to the written memoirs of families. This same 
catalogue, moreover, was regarded as an histo- 
rical document of such exactness and accuracy, 
that, according to Aristotle and Eustathius, it 
was often quoted in controversies respecting the 
limits and boundaries of states. Surely such 
deference never would have been paid to it, had 
it been handed down by oral communication. 
To have been regarded as authentic and worthy 
of reliance it must have heen in writing. Thus 
much for the first question, which we proposed 
to consider. Besides Wood, many others 
have contended against the side, which we 
have espoused. Wolf, a celebrated German 
critic, published, in 1794, an edition of Ho- 
mer, with learned Prolegomena, in which he 
maintains that the Miad and Odyssey were 
not reduced to writing, though he admits that 
writing was used in Greece before the time of 
Homer; not, however, in the common affairs 
of life until the time of the Olympiads, but 
only in inscriptions. Of the same opinion was 
the illustrious Heyne. The 2d question, which 
We propose to consider, is a much more import- 
ant one. Did Homer write al? of the Wiad and 
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under the name of the Abbé d’ Aubignae,) seem 
to have been the first, who started the question, 
and maintained the negative. The latter writer, 
however, pushed the matter to an absurd ex- 
treme in maintaining that such a poet as Ho- 
mer never existed, and that his name is merely 
synonynous with singer, A similar hypothe- 
sis, though less exaggerated, was maintained 
by an Italian critic, Gian-Battista Vico, who 
borrowed the idea from the learned Bentley. 
The most powerful adyocate, however, for this 
side of the question, is to be found in Wolf, 
who endeavours, with rare and singular erudi- 
tion in his Prolegomena, to prove that the Imad 
and Odyssey should be regarded as 2 collections 
of poems by various authors, and that only a 
part of each belongs to Homer himself. He 
lays great stress on the improbability of a single 
poet’s ever having conceived the plan of 2 
poems of such great length, when the common 
mode of reciting poetical productions in those 
days, namely, by detached portions, must have 
caused him to foresee that these 2 poems could 
never be chanted each from beginning to end 
at oneand the same time. He endeavours like- 
wise to shew the impossibility of executing so 
vast a plan without the aid of writing; but this 
argument, after what has been advanced above, 
must be regarded as untenable. The hypothe- 
sis of Wolf, however, relies chiefly for support 
and confirmation on the discrepancies, which 
the German critic thinks that he discovers be- 
tween various parts of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
He calls in historical facts to the aid of this last 
position. The poems of Homer, brought into 
Greece by Lycurgus, were chanted in the latter 
country by rhapsodists, who wandered over the 
face of the land reciting, wherever they stopped, 
detached portions of these poems, and this 
species of division had no analogy with that, 
which we at present know. The rhapsodists 
were accustomed to select certain parts, which 
formed a complete action, and recite these by 
themselves ; as, for example, “The pestilence 
of the Grecian Camp,’ “The dream of Aga- 
memno,” &c. Under the Pisistratide, all 
these scattered fragments were collected toge- 
ther, and united into 2 great poems. Such, at 
least, ÎI the assertion of Cicero, though R. P, 
Knight remarks that Herod. and Thuc., Plato 
and Aristotle, who have so often spoken both 
of Homer, as well as of Pisistratus and his sons, 
are entirely silent on this head. It is main- 
tained, moreover, that from time to time these 
poems were retouched, arranged, added to, 
and continued, by the Diascewaste, who ob- 
tained their name from their employment; and 
that it was finally to the care of the Alexandrian 
grammarians, in the 3d and 4th centuries, B. C., 
that the poems in question owed the form, 
which they at present possess. Such is a brief 
outline of the theory of Wolf. He is opposed, 
however, by numerous authorities, both ancient 
and modern, and in particular by the well-known 
remark of Aristotle, that the Jad and Odyssey 
are complete models of unity of design, as far 
as this could have been effected. The chief 
opponent of Wolf has been the Baron de Sainte- 
Croix. According to this writer, if there were 
the least foundation for the hypothesis of 
Wolf, we should certainly not find Lycurgus, 
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entire poems to’ Homer, when others had been | 
the authors of them. They were undoubtedly 
better qualified to judge of these matters, than 
even the most sagacious critic of modern times ; | 
and supposing, after all,that they were deceived, 
is it likely that Aristotle, Crates, Aristophanes, 
Aristarchus, Longinus,—in a word the most 
celebrated critics of antiquity, would fall into | 
the same error? How could the Tiad have | 
been written by many hands, and yet the unity | 
of the whole poem so admirably preserved ? and 
what must have been the fertility of talent in 
that early age, when many poets could be found | 
to bear each his part in the composition of a 
work, which has baffled the imitation as much 
as it has excited the admiration and surprise of 
every succeeding age? If we reject, however, 
the hypothesis of Wolf, another remains, which 
carries with it a more plausible appearance. 
Eustathius informs us that, as early as the 
time of Aristoph. Byz., doubts existed as to 
the authenticity of the last book of the Odyssey, 
and a part of the preceding one. This gram- 
marian believed that the Odyssey ended with 
23, 296., and that all which followed, was by a 
strange hand. His reason undoubtedly was, 
because this last appeared unworthy of the poet. 
Thus, some good MSS. have a mark at this 
part of the poem, indicating that what follows 
does not belong to the Odyssey. It must be 
confessed that there are very strong grounds 
for admitting this hypothesis. The fable of 
the Odyssey ends, in fact, at the moment, 
when Ulysses regains possession of his palace 
and wife, and enjoys repose from his labors. 
The verses, which precede the 296th terminate 
the poem, moreover, by one of those melancholy 
reflections, which, in the opinion of critics, 
ought tobe found at the end of epopees, in or- 
der to leave in the breast of the reader a feeling 
of sadness, But of all hypotheses, the boldest 
is that of Bryant. M. Le Chevalier having 
published his “Researches onthe Situation of 
Ancient Troy, and onthe Scene of the Mad in 
general,’ the learned English scholar favored 
the world with his “Essay concerning the War 
of Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians, 
Described by Homer,’ in-which he maintained 
the singular theory that Troy never existed, and 
that the expedition of the Greeks against that 
city is a mere fable. This hypothesis has 
fallen into well-merited oblivion. The system 
of Wolf, already shaken by the arguments of 
Sainte-Croix, has found still more formidable 
antagonists in 2 of the countrymen of Bryant. 
One of these, R. P. Knight, in his learned 
Prolegomena to Homer, appears to us to have 
set the question entirely at rest. The other, 
Granville Penn, undertakes to establish the 
unity of design in the Zéad, a ground, which 
even Knight himself had abandoned as unten- 
able. The reader is referred to his “ Examina- 
tion of the Primary Argument of the Miad,” in 
which he will find, ably maintained, that the 
poem is to be taken as a whole, and that its 
primary and governing argument is “the sure 
and irresistible power of the Divine will exem- 
plified in the death and burial of Hector, by 
the instrumentality of Achilles, as the imme- 
diate preliminary to the destruction of Troy.” ] 
The best editions of the Z%ad and Odyssey may, 
perhaps, be found to be Barnes, 2 vols, dio, 
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Canta’. 1711.3 Glasgow, 2 vols. Sol 1758. ¢ 
Bergler, 2 vols, 12mo., Amst. 1707 .5 Dr. Clarke, 
ofthe Miad, 2 vols. dto., 1729, of the Odyssey, 
1740.; and Oxford, 5 vols. 8vo., 1780., con- 
taming the Scholia, Hymns, and an Index. 
[Decidedly the best ed. of the Iliad, however, 
is that of Heyne, in 8 vols, 8vo., Lips. et 
Lond. 1802.; next to it, Wolf, Lips. 1804-7., 
4 vols. 8vo., and Villoison, Venet. 1788., fol. 
An ed.of the Odyssey, which promises to be 
valuable, is now publishing in Germany, edited 
by Dr. Crusius.] II. One of the Greek poets 
called Pleiades, born at Hierapolis, B.c. 263, 
He wrote 45 Tragedies, all lost——III. There 
were 7 other poets of inferior note, who bore the 
name of Homer, 

[HomonXpa, a strong fortress of Cilicia 
Trachea, on the confines of Isauria. This 
place Mannert assigns to Pisidia. The Homo- 
nadenses were a wild and plundering people, 
and greatly infested the neighbouring country. 
They were subdued, however, by the Roman 
commander Quirinus, who blocked up the 
passages of the mountains, and reduced them 
by famine. It is now Ermenak, and ‘presents 
the appearance of a castle hewn out of a 
rock.] 

Honor. [The temples of Honor, worshipped 
as a goddess at Rome, are said to have had 
no entrance but through the temple of Virtue, 
in order to teach men, that true honor was only 
to be acquired by the practice of virtue. ] 

Honortus, [a Roman emperor of the west, 
2d son of Theodosius the Great, who succeeded 
to the throne of the west as Arcadius, his bro- 
ther, to that of the east. The government, 
during his minority, was placed in the hands of 
the illustrious general Stilicho, whose daughter 
he married in 398. As his character opened, 
he appeared ill-adapted to his high station, ad- 
dicted to puerile amusements, and void of ta- 
lents. The revolt of the Goths, and the inva- 
sion of Italy by Alaric, so alarmed him, that 
he fled to Liguria, and was fora time besieged 
in a town there by the Goths. Stilicho came 
to his relief, and by the defeat of Alaric, also 
freed Italy from present danger. After this he 
fixed his residence at Ravenna, and was com: 
pletely governed by his ministers. He died of 
a dropsy in the 39th year of his age.] Under 
him and his brother, the Roman power was di- 
vided into 2 different empires. The successors 
of Honorius, who fixed theirresidence at Rome, 
were called the emperors of the west ; and the 
successors of Arcadius, who sat on the throne of 
Constantinople, were distinguished by the name 
of emperors of the eastern Roman empire, 
This division of power proved fatal to both em- 
pires, and they soon looked on one another with, 
indifference, contempt, and jealousy. 

HoraroLLo, [a grammarian of Egypt, who 
taught, first at Alexandria, and afterwards at 
Constantinople, in the reign of Theodosius. 
There remain of his writings 2 books on the 
Egyptian Eheroglyphics, printed by Aldus in 
Greek, 1505. They were afterwards translated 
into Latin, and several times reprinted. The 
best ed,, De Pauw, Traj. ad Rhen. 1727.] 

Horm, 3 sisters, daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, according to Hesiod, called Eunomia, 
Dice, and Irene; the same as the seasons, who 
presided over the spring, p a and winter, 
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aid were represented by thë poets as opening 
the gates of heaven and Olympus, X. 5.— 
Paus. 5.—Hesiod, Th. f 
Hirarius, Q. Fuaccus, I. a celebrated poet, 
porn at Venusia. His father was a freedman, 
and, though poor in his circumstances, liberally 
educated his son, and sent’hin: to learn philoso- 
hy at Athens, after he had received lessons of 
the best masters at Rome. Horace followed 
Brutus from Athens, and the timidity, which 
he betrayed at the battle of Philippi, so effectu- 
ally discouraged him, that he for ever aban- 
doned the profession of arms, and, at his re- 
turn to Rome, applied himself to cultivate 
‘poetry. His rising talents claimed the atten- 
tion of Virgil and Varius, who recommended 
him to the care of Mecenas and Augustus, the 
most celebrated patrons of literature. Under 
the fostering patronage of the emperor and his 
minister, Horace gave himself up to indolence 
‘and refined pleasure. He was a follower of 
Epicurus, and while he liberally indulged his 
appetites, neglected the calls of ambition, 
‘and never suffered himself to be carried 
‘away by the tide of popularity or public 
employments. He even refused to become the 
secretary of Augustus, and the emperor was not 
offended at his refusal. He lived at the table 
ex’ his illustrious patrons as if he were in his 
own house; and Augustus, while sitting at his 
meals with Virgil at his right hand, and Ho- 
race at his left, often ridiculed the short breath 
of the former, and the watery eyes of the latter, 
by observing that he sat between tears and 
sighs, Ego sum inter suspiria et lacrymas. Ho- 
race was warm in his friendship, and, if ever 
‘any ill-judged reflection had caused offence, 
ithe .poet immediately made every concession, 
which could effect a reconciliation, and not de- 
-stroy the good purposes of friendly society. Ho- 
zace died in the 57th year of his age, B. ©. 8. 


His gaiety was suitable to the liveliness and | 


‘dissipation of a court; and his familiar inti- 
macy with Mecænas has induced some to be- 
Jieve that the death of Horace was violent, and 
¢that he hastened himself out of the world to 
accompany his friend. The 17th Ode of his 
2d book, written during the last illness of Me- 
cezenas, is too serious to be considered as a poe- 
itici rhapsody or unmeaning effusion ; and, 
tntieed, the poet survived the patron only 3 
weeks, and ordered his bones to be buried near 
those. of his friend. He left all his possessions 
4o Augustus. The poetry of Horace, so much 
‘commenéed for its elegance and sweetness, is 
deservedly censured for the licentious expres- 
sions and indelicate thoughts, which he too 
frequently introduces. In his Odes he has 
4mitated Pindar and Anacreo; and if he has 
.confessed himself to be inferior to the former, 
jie has.shewn that he bears the palm over the 
latter by his more ingenious and refined senti- 
ments, the.ease and melody of his expressions, 
aml the pleasing variety of his numbers. In 
Mis Satires and Epistles, Horace displays much 
nvitsansl much satirical humor, without much 
poatry-; and his style, simple and unadorned, 
differs, little from prosaical composition. In his 
Art of -Peetry he has shewn much taste and 
judgment, and has rendered in Latin hexame- 
ters, what Aristotle had, some ages before, de- 
livered.tozhis popis in Greek prose. The poet 
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gives judicious rules and useful precepts to the © 
most powerful and opulent citizens of Rome, 
who, in the midst of peace» and enjoyment, 
wished to cultivate poetry, and court the Muses. 
[See the end of this article.| The best edi- — 
tions of Horace will be found to be, Basil, fol. 
1580, illustrated by 80 Commentators ; Baxter, 
[improved by Gesner, and after him by Zeunins, 
Lips. 1815, in 8vo. A new ed. of this last ap- 
peared in 1822, from the Leipsic press, edited 
by Böthe, which is in many respects superior 
to the old, The ed. of Dering, Gothu, 1824, is, 
however, decidedly the best ; reprinted at Géas- 
gow, 1826, 1 vol. 8vo. Much discussion has 
been elicited by the composition of Horace, 
commonly styled Art of Poetry. Quintil. cites 
it by this title, and he is followed by many of 
the ancient Grammarians and Schohasts; but 
this circumstance does not by any means prove 
that Horace himself gave to'it the name, It is 
well known how little the ancients cared for 
exactness in citations of this nature, which they 
regarded as of not the least importance. The 
opinions of Commentators on the object, which 
Horace had proposed to himself in publishing 
this work, may be arranged into 3 classes. The 
ancient Grammarians, and the first Editors of 
the poet, believed it to have been the intention 
of Horace not to give a complete theory of the 
poetic art, but merely some detached precepts 
in relation to it. The Scholiasts Acro and Por- 
phyrio divided the poem into rules or sections, 
confessing at the same time that these divisions 
were defective as regarded connexion with each 
other. Lambinus, Jul. Cæsar, Scaliger, and 
G. Vossius, were of the same opinion. D. 
Heinsius and Bouhie were persuaded that it 
was the wish of Horace to give an abridgment 
of the Art of Poetry, and that the contusion, 
which exists in his poem, has been caused by 
the copyists. They have resorted consequently 
to various transpositions, in order to bring back 
the poem to its original state. Dacier believed 
that the work was left unfinished; while Har- 
douin, faithful to his general system, will not 
have Horace to be the author of it. A 2d 
class of Commentators, on the other hand, 
perceive in this poem a complete theory of the 
poetie art, as well as perfect union between its 
several component parts. Among the defenders 
of this opinion, the ablest and most judicious 
is Regelsberger, who published, in 1797, a Ger- 
man translation of the work. A 3d class of 
Commentators is composed of those, who, ac- 
knowledging in the work neither plan nor unity, 
still suppose that there lies hid under it a parti- 
cular intention, and that the object of it is 
restrained to some special idea, Baxter was 
the first, who suspected that the poem in ques- 
tion was a satire directed against the Roman 
stage. His idea was developed and enlarged 
on by Hurd, in his learned Commentary, and 
also by Sanadon, who states that Horace ex- 
presses in this production the indignation, with 
which certain bad poets of the day had inspired 
him. Ithas likewise been adopted by Engel, a 
German critic, who believes the particular end 
of the poem to have been a criticism of the 
poets and pretended connoisseurs of the day in 
general, and dramatic writers in particular, 
This hypothesis has been developed and mo- 
dified with rare erudition by Wieland ; perhaps 
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the first, who divined the true relation, which 
existed between the object of the poem, and 
young Piso, to whom it is addressed. Accord- 
ing to him, it is a simple Epist/e, in which the 
poet, urged on perhaps in private by the request 
of a father, who was dissatisfied with the direc- 
tion, which the studies of his son, destined for 
a brilliant career, had assumed, by his passing 
rapidly in succession from one object to another, 
displays to the young man’s view the difficul. 
ties of poetry, and the dangers resulting from 
giving ourselves up to its cultivation, unless we 
are directly qualified for the task, Colman, 
who published in 1783, in London, an ed. of 


this poem, accompanied with notes, adopts the, 


hypothesis of Wieland. He admits at the same 
time that the bent of the young Piso’s mind 
carried him towards dramatic poetry. Ast, a 
German scholar, has advanced a 3d hypo- 
thesis. He believes that Horace, in composing 
this piece, had in view the Phedrus of Plato, 
and that, as in this Dialogue the philosopher 
ridicules the rhetoricians, so Horace wished to 
indulge in raillery at the worthless poets of his 
time. Finally, De Bosch, in his notes to the 
Anthology, supposes that the poem was not ac- 
tually addressed to a Piso, but that the poet 
made use of this name by way of prosopopeia. ] 
Sueton. Aug. Ovid, Trist. 4, 10,49.——11. Three 
brave Romans, born at the same birth, who 
fought against the 3 Curiatii, about 3.c. 667. 
This celebrated fight was fought between the 
hostile camps of the people of Alba and Rome, 
and on their success depended the victory. In 
the Ist attack two of the Horatii were killed, 
and the only surviving brother, by joining arti- 
fice to valor, obtained an honorable trophy: b 
pretending to fly from the field of battle, he 
easily separated his antagonists, and, in at- 
tacking them one by one, he was enabled to 
conquer them all.. As he returned victorious to 
Rome, his sister reproached him with the mur- 
der of one of the Curiatii, to whom she was 
promised in marriage. He was incensed at the 
rebuke, and killed his sister. This violence 
raised the indignation of the people; he was 
tried and capitally condemned. His eminent 
services, however, pleaded in his favor; the 
sentence of death was exchanged for a more 
moderate, but ignominious punishment, and he 
was only compelled to pass under the yoke. `A 
trophy was raised in the Roman forum, on 
which he suspended the spoils of the conquered 
Curiatii, Cre. de Inv. 2, 26.—Liv. 1, 24, &e. 
—Dionys. H. 3, 3. III. A Roman consul, 
who defeated the Sabines. IV. A consul, 
who dedicated the temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus. During the ceremony he was informed 
of the death of his son, but did not forget the 
sacred character, which he then bore, for the 
feelings of a parent, and continued the dedica- 
tion, after ordering the body to be buried, 
Liv. 2 

Horesrr, [a people of Scotland, mentioned 
by Tacitus. In Agricola’s time (c. 38.) they 
seem to have been the inhabitants of what is 
now Angus; probably incorporated with, or 
subdued by, the Vacomagi, before Ptolemy 
wrote his Geography. ` Mannert locates them 
near the Firth of Tay.| é 

Hormispas, [orjHormovz, a king of Persia 
who succeeded to the throne B, c, 579, after the 
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death of his father Chosroes the Great. While 
1 counsellors he governed 
wisely, but when left to himself, became a cruel 
tyrant. He was deposed, and put to death by 
his subjects. ] 

Horra, or Horrinum, I. a town of the Sa- 
bines, on the confluence of the Nar and Tiber. 
Æn. 7, 716.—[II. A Roman goddess, whose 
temple was never shut, to admonish the young: 
that they should always be disposed, with par- 
ticular vigilance, to watch over themselves as 
regards the practice of virtue.] 

Hortensfa, a celebrated Roman lady, daugh- 
ter of the orator Hortensius, whose eloquence 
she had inherited in the most eminent degree. 
When the triumvirg had obliged 14,000 women 
to give on oath an account of their possessions, 
to defray the expenses of the state, Hortensia 
undertook to plead their cause, and was so suc- 
cessful in her attempt, that 1000 of her female 
fellow-sufferers escaped from the avarice of the 
triumvirate. [The harangue, which she deli- 
vered on this occasion, was extant in the time 
of Quintilian, who speaks of it with applause. ] 
Val. Max. 8, 3. i 

Horrensřa LEX, I. by Q. Hortensius, the 
dictator, a.u.c. 867. It ordered the wholé 
body of the Roman people to pay implicit obe- 
dience to [the plebiscita, or laws enacted by the 
commons at the Comitia Tributa.] The nobi- 
lity, before this law was enacted, had claimed 
an absolute exemption. II. Another, that 
the nundine, “ market-days,’’ which used to be 
held as feriz, “ holy-days,” should be Jesti, 
“ court-days,” in order that the country people, 
who came to town for market, might then get 
their law-suits determined. ] 

Q. Horrensius, I. a celebrated orator, who 
began to distinguish himself by his eloquence 
in the Roman forum, at the age of 19. [He 
was born of a plebeian family, a. u. 640, 8 
years before Cic. He served at first as a com- 
mon soldier, and afterwards as military tribune 
in the social war. In the contest between Ma- 
rius and Sylla he remained neuter, and was one 
of the 20 quzstors established by Sylla, a. v. 
674, He afterwards obtained in succession the 
offices of edile, prætor, and consul, the last of 
these a. vu. 685. As an orator, he for a long 
time balanced the reputation of Cic., but as his 
Orations axe lost, we can only judge of him by 
the account which his rival gives of his abili- 
ties. “ Nature had given to him,” says Cie. 
(Brut. 88.) “so happy a memory, that he never 
had need of committing to writing any dis- 
course, which he had meditated, while after his 
opponent had finished speaking, he could recall 
word by word not only what the other had said, 
but also the authorities, which had been cited 
against himself. His industry was indefati- 
gable : he never let a day pass without speaking 
in the forum, or preparing himself to appear on 
the morrow; often did both, He excelled par- 
ticularly in the art of dividing his subject, and 
in then re-uniting it in a luminous manner, 
calling in at the same time even some of the 
arguments urged against him. His diction was 
noble, elegant, and rich ; voice strong and pleas- 
ing; gestures carefully studied? Thus far 
Cic.’s account of him. It is very probable that 
much of his reputation was owing to the im- 
posing nature of his, oe since 
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Cic. himself confesses that his Orations, when 
read, were inferior to what they appeared when 
spoken, and Quintil, considers the praise, which 
Cic. has bestowed on them, as greatly exceed- 
ing the true limit. It is very creditable to both 
Cie. and Hortensius, that they became even- 
tually and continued very warm friends.] Hor- 
tensius was very rich, and not less than 10,000 
casks of Arvisian wine were found in his cellar 
after his death. He had written pieces of amo- 
rous poetry, and annals, all lost. Cie. Brut, 
ad Ait., de Orat. &c.—Varro, R. R. 3, 5. 
II, [A friend of Cato Uticensis: see Cato. | 
ILI. A Roman, the first who introduced the 
eating of peacocks at Rome. This was at the 
feast given when he was created augur. 

Horus, I. a son of Isis, one of the deities of 
the Egyptians. —~II. A king of Assyria. 

Hosrinya Lex, was enacted a.u.c. 583. By 
it such as were among the enemies of the re- 
public, or absent when the state required their 
assistance, were guilty of rapine. 

Hosrir%a, [a village on the Padus or Po, now 
Ostiglia, in the vicinity of Cremona.) Tacit, 
Ann. 2, 40.—Plin. 21, 12. 

Hostřus HosrtıLřus, a warlike Roman, pre- 
sented with a crown of boughs by Romulus, for 
his intrepid behaviour in a battle, Dionys. H. 

Huwnt, [one of the northern nations, which, 
under their king Attila, committed dreadful 
ravages in the Roman empire. They seem to 
have been of Tartar origin, and their ancient, 
perhaps original, seat was immediately on the 
north side of the great wall of China. After 
this empire had long been exposed to their in- 
roads, they were driven from their country by 
other Tartar nations, and moving on to the 
west, first made the Goths, and then the Romans, 
feel their savage fury. Their empire ended 
with Attila, In the year 888, they had obtained 
a settlement in Pannonia, to which country they 
gave the name of Hungary. Some authors 
state that the race of the ancient Huns were all 
cut off in the long war waged against them by 
Charlemagne, and that the country was after- 
wards peopled by the neighbouring nations, to 
whom the present Hungarians owe their origin.] 

Hyacinruixa, an annual solemnity at Amycle, 
in Laconia, in honor of Hyacinthus and Apollo. 
It continued for 3 days, during which time the 
grief of the people was so great for the death of 
Hyacinthus, that they did not adorn their hair 
with garlands during their festivals, or eat bread, 
but fed only on sweetmeats. They didnot even 
sing peans in honor of Apollo, or observe any 
of the solemnities usual at other sacrifices. On 
the 2d day of the festival there were a number 
of different exhibitions. Youths, with their 
garments girt about them, entertained the spec- 
tators by playing sometimes on the flute, or 
harp, and by singing anapestic songs, in loud 
echoing voices, in honor of Apollo, Others 
passed across the theatre, mounted on horses 
richly adorned, and, at the same time, choirs of 
young men came on the stage singing their un- 
couth rustic songs, and accompanied by persons, 
who danced at the sound of vocal and instru- 
mental music, according to the ancient custom. 
Some virgins were also introduced in chariots 
of wood, covered at the top, and magnificently 
adorned. Others appeared in race-chariots. The 
city began “rey be filled with joy, and im- 
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mense numbers of victims were offered ‘on the 
altars of Apollo, and the votaries liberally enter- 
tained their friends and slaves. During this 
latter part of the festivity, all were eager to be 
present at the games, and the city was almost 
desolate and without inhabitants, Athen. 4, — 

Hyacrnruvs, a son of Amyclas and Diomede, 
greatly beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus. He 
returned the former’s love, and Zephyrus, in- 
censed at his coldness and indifference, resolved 
to punish his rival, As Apollo, who was en- 
trusted with the education of Hyacinthus, once 
played at quoit with his pupil, Zephyrus blew 
the quoit, as soon as it was thrown by Apollo, 
on the head of Hyacinthus, and he was killed 
with the blow. Apollo was so disconsolate at 
the death of Hyacinthus, that he changed his 
blood into a flower, which bore his name, and 
placed his body among the constellations. The 
Spartans also established yearly festivals in 
honor of the nephew of their king: (see Hya- 
cinthia.) Paus. 3, 19.—Ovid. Met. 10, 185, 
&c.—Anollod. 3. &c. 

HyXprs, 5 daughters of Atlas, king of Mau- 
ritania, so disconsolate at the death of {their 
brother Hyas, killed by a wild boar, that they 
pined away and died. They became stars after 
death, and were placed on the head of Taurus, 
1 of the 12 signs of the zodiac. They received 
the name of Hyades from their brother Hyas. 
Their names are Phaola, Ambrosia, Eudora, 
Coronis, and Polyxo. To these some have added 
Thione and Prodice, and maintained that they 
were daughters of Hyas and Aithra, one of the 
Oceanides. Euripides calls them daughters of 
Erechtheus. The ancients supposed that the 
rising and setting of the Hyades was always 
attended with much rain, whence the name, da, 
pluo. [Hence Horace, (Od. 1, 3, 14.) calls 
them tristes Hyadas, “ the rainy Hyades,” The 
Latins called them also sucule, swine, “ because,” 
it is said, “ the continual rain, which they cause, 
makes the roads so miry, that they seem to 
delight in dirt like swine.’ It is better to say 
at once that the Roman name was founded on 
an ignorance of the true derivation of the term 
Hyades, asif it came ad ray bay, from “ swine,” 
and not from vey, to rain.”?| Ovid, Fast. 5, 
165.—Hygin. 182.— Eur. Ion, 

Hyampouis, a city of Phocis, on the Cephisus. 
Herod. 8. 

Hyanrues, [the name of an ancient people 
of Boeotia, who succeeded the Ectenes in the 
possession of that country, when the latter were 
exterminated by a plague.] Cadmus is some- 
times called Hyanthius, because he was the king 
of Beotia. Ovid, Met. 3, 147. 

Hyanris, an ancient name of Beeotia. 

Hyas, a son of Atlas, of Mauritania, by 
Æthra. His extreme fondness for shooting 
proved fatal to him, and, in his attempts to rob 
a lioness of her whelps, he was killed by the 
enraged animal. Some say that he died by the 
bite of a serpent, and others that he was killed 
by a wild boar. His sisters mourned his death 
with such constant lamentations, that Jupiter, 
in compassion of their sorrow, changed them 
into stars: (see Hyades.) Hygin. 192.— Ovid 
Fast. 5, 170. 

Hysta, I. the name of 3 towns in Sicily: 
Hybla major, minor, and parva. The Ist wa; 
situate near the south of Mt, Aitna, on a hil 
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of the same name with the city; near it ran 
the river Simeethus. This was the Hybla so 
famous in antiquity for its honey and bees. 
II. Called also Her@a ; in the southern part of 
Sicily, and placed in the itinerary of Antonine 
on the route from Agrigentumto Syracuse. On 
D’Anv.’s Map itis north of Camerina. This is 
now Calata Girone——III. A maritime town 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, below Syracuse ; 
also denominated Ga/aotis, but more frequently 
Megara, whence the gulf to the south of it was 
called Megarensis Sinus.| Paus.5, 23.— Strabo, 
6,— Mela, 2, 7.—Cie. Verr, 3, 43. 5, 25.— Si. 
tal. 14, 26.— Stat. 14, 201.—1IV, A city of 
Attica bears also the name of Hybla. 
_Hypaspss, I. [a river of India, and one of the 
tributaries of the Indus. D’Anv. makes it the 
modern Shautrou; Mannert, the Behut. Alex- 
ander crossed this river to give battle to Porus. ] 
Curt. 5, 2.—Lucan, 8, 227.—Horat. Od. 1, 22, 
7.—Strabo, 15.—1I, A friend of Æneas, 
killed in the Rutulian war. Æn. 10, 747. 
Hypra, a celebrated monster, which infested 
the neighbourhood of the lake Lerna in Pelo- 
ponnesus, [see the end of this article 3] the fruit 
of Echidna’s union with Typho. It had 100 
heads, according to Diod. S.; 50, according to 
Simonides; and 9, according to the more re- 
ceived opinion of Apollod,, Hyginus, &c, As 
soon as one of these heads was cut off, two im- 
mediately grew up, if the wound was not stopped 
by fire. It was one of the labors of Hercules to 
destroy this dreadful monster, and this he easily 
effected with the assistance of Iolaus, who ap- 
plied a burning iron to the wounds as soon as 
one head was cut off. While Hercules was de- 
stroying the hydra, Juno, jealous of his glory, 
sent asea-crab to bite his foot. This new enemy 
was soon dispatched ; and Juno, unable to suc- 
ceed in her attempts to lessen the fame of Her- 
cules, placed the crab among the constellations, 
where it is now called the Cancer, The con- 
queror dipped his arrows in the gall of the 
hydra, and, from that circumstance, all the 
wounds, which he gave, proved incurable and 
mortal. [This hydra, with many heads, is said 
to have been only a multitude of serpents, in- 
festing the marshes of Lerna near Mycene, 
seeming to multiply as they were destroyed. 
Hercules, with the assistance of his companions, 
cleared the country of them by burning the 
zeeds, in which they lodged. See Hercules. | 
Hesiod, Th—Apollod. 2, 5—Paus. 5, 17.— 
Ovid, Met. 9, 69.—Horat. Od, 4, 4, 61. —Æn. 
6, 276. 7, 658. 
Hypraorns, [a tributary to the Indus. 


_D’Any. takes it to be the modern Biah; Ren- 


nell, however, makes the Hyphasis the Biah, 
The Hydraotes appears to be the modern 
Rawvee. | 

HYDROPHÖRŤA, a festival observed at Athens, 
called dad roi Gogeiv Boup, “from carrying water,” 
celebrated in commemoration of those, who pe- 
rished in the deluge. y 

Hyprunrum and Hyprvus, a city of Calabria, 
50 miles south of Brundusium, Asthe distance 
thence to Greece was only 60 miles, Pyrrhus, 
and afterwards Varro, Pompey’s lieutenant, 
meditated the building here a bridge across the 
Adriatic. Though so favorably situated, Hy- 
drus, now called Ofranto, is but an insignificant 
town, scarce containing 3,000 inhabitants. 
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Plin, 3, 1l.—Cic. Ait, 15, 21, 16, 5.—Lucand 
5, 375. l 

Hyrmpsat, a son of Micipsa, brother to Ad- 
herbal, murdered by Jugurtha, after the death 
of his father. [The more correct orthography 
is Hiempsal,] Sačust, J. B. 

Hyaxra, the goddess of health, daughter of 
Æsculapius, held in great veneration among 
the ancients. Her statues represented her with 
a veil, and the matrons usually consecrated their 
locks to her. She was also represented on mo- 
numents like a young woman holding a serpent 
in one hand, and in the other a cup, out of 
which the serpent sometimes drank, [and some- 
times twined around the whole body of the god- 
dess.] According to some authors, Hygeia is 
the same as Minerva, who received that name 
from Pericles, who erected her a statue, because 
in a dream she had told him the means of curing 
an architect, whose assistance he wanted to build. 
a temple, Plut. Pericl—Paus. 1, 23. 

Hyatnus, C. Juz. [oneof the ancient Gram- 
marians, mentioned by Suetonius as a native of 
Spain, though some have supposed him an 
Alexandrian, and to have been brought to 
Rome after the capture of that city by Cæsar, 
He was appointed keeper of the Palatine library, 
and received pupils for instruction. He was 
intimately acquainted with Ovid and other lite- 
rary characters of the day, and was said to be 
the imitator of Corn. Alexander, a Gr. gramma- 
rian, He wrote the Lives of Ilustrious Men, 
referred to by Aul. Gellius; a volume of Exam- 
ples, and a copious treatise on the Cities of Italy. 
Other works have been attributed to him; but 
the only pieces, which haye come down to us, 
are entitled “ Poéticon Astronomicon,”’ “ De 
Mundi et Sphere ac utriusque Partium Decla- 
ratione,” and a book of “ Fables.” The best 
ed, Muncker, in the Mythographi Latini, 
Amstel. 1681, 8v0.] His compositions have 
been greatly mutilated; their incorrectness and 
bad Latinity have induced some to suppose 
that they are spurious. Sueton. de Gramm. 

Hyas, I. a son of Thiodamus, king of 
Mysia and Menodice, stolen away by Hercules, 
and carried on board the ship Argo to Colchis. 
On the Asiatic coast the Argonauts landed to 
take a supply of fresh water, and Hylas, follow- 
ing the example of his companions, went to 
the fountain with a pitcher, fell into the water, 
and was drowned, The poets have embellished 
this tragical story, hy saying that the nymphs 
of the river, enamoured of the beautiful Hylas, 
carried him away; and that Hercules, discon- 
solate at the loss of his favorite youth, filled 
the woods and mountains with his complaints, 
and, at last, abandoned the Argonautic expe- 
dition to go and seek him. Apollod. 1, 9.— 
Hygin. 14, 271.—Virg. Ecl. 6.—Propert. 1, 20. 
II. A river of Bithynia. [It flows into 
the Sinus Cianus, near the town of Cius, and 
to the south-west of the lake Ascanius, and 
city of Nica, The inhabitants of Cius cele- 
brated yearly a festival in honor of Hylas, car- 
ried off by the nymphs, as ahove mentioned, 
in the neighbourhood of this river, The river 
was named after him. At this celebration it 
was usual to call with loud cries on Hylas.] 
Plin. 5,32. ; 

Hyxius, ason of Hercules and Dejanira, 
who, soon after his father’s are married Iole. 
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fie, as well as his father, was persecuted by 
the envy of Eurystheus, and obliged to fly from 
the Peloponnesus. The Athenians gave a kind 
reception to Hyllus and the rest of the Hera- 
cdidæ, and marched against Eurystheus. Hyllus 
obtained a victory over his enemies, and killed 
with his own hånd Eurystheus, and sent his 
head to Alcmena, his grandmother. Some time 
after he attempted to recover the Peloponnesus 
with the Heraclidæ, and was killed in single 
combat by Echemus, king of Arcadia: (see 
Heraclide, Hercules.) Herod. 7, 204. &e.— 
Strabo, 9.— Diod.. S. 4.—Ovid, Met. 9, 279. 
II. [A river of Lydia, which falls into the 
Hermus : mentioned in Jd. 20, 392. Strabo 
states that it was named in his time Phrygius. 
Pliny calls it the Prys, makes it distinct from 
the Hyllus, adds that it gave a name to the 
Phrygian nation, and separated Phrygia from 
Caria, all which is a manifest error on the part 
of the Roman writer.] Liv. 37, 38.— Herod. 
1, 180. 

’ Hymžnævs and Hymen, the god of mar- 
riage among the Greeks, son of Bacchus and 
Venus: according to others, of Apollo and one 
of the Muses. Hymenæus, according to the 
more received opinions, was a young Athenian 
of extraordinary beauty, but ignoble origin. 
He became enamoured of the daughter of one 
of the richest and noblest of his countrymen, 
and, as the rank and elevation of his mistress 
removed him from her presence and conversa- 
tion, he contented himself to follow her where- 
ever she went. In a certain procession, in 
which all the matrons of Athens went to Eleu- 
sis, Hymenæus, to accompany his mistress, dis- 
guised himself in woman’s clothes, and joined the 
religious troop. His youth, and the fairness of 
his features, favored his disguise. A great part 
of the procession was seized by the sudden ar- 
rival of some pirates, and Hymeneus, who 
shared the captivity of his mistress, encouraged 
his female companions, and assassinated their 
yavishers, while they were asleep. Immediately 
after this, Hymenaus repaired to Athens, and 
promised to restore to liberty the matrons, who 
had been enslaved, provided he was allowed to 
marry one among them, who was the object of 
his passion. The Athenians consented, and 
Hymenzus experienced so much felicity in his 
marriage-state, that the people of Athens insti- 
tuted festivals in his honor, and solemnly in- 
voked him at their nuptials, as the Latins did 
their Thalassius. Hymen was generally repre- 
sented as crowned with flowers, chiefly with 
marjoram or roses, and holding a burning 
torch in one hand, and in the other a vest of a 
purple color, It was supposed that he always 
attended at nuptials; for, if not; matrimonial 
connexions were fatal, and ended in the most 
dreadful calamities, and hence people ran about, 
calling aloud, Hymen! Hymen! &e. Ovid, 
Met. 12, 215.— Ain. 1. & c.— Catull. ep. 62. 

Hymerrvus, [a mountain of Attica, south- 
east of Athens, celebrated for its excellent honey. 
According to Mr. Hobhouse, (1, 320.) Hymet- 
tus approaches to within 3 miles of Athens, 
and is divided into 2 ranges; the lst running 
from east-north-east to south-west, and the 2d 
forming an obtuse angle with the first, and 
haying a direction from west-north-west to east- 


south-east, The Ist is called Trelo Founi, the | 
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d Lambra Vouni. The same write? states that 
Hymettus is neither high nor picturesque, but 
a flat ridge of bare rocks. The sides’ about 
half-way up are covered with brown shrubs and © 
heath, whose flowers scent the air with delicious 
perfume. The honey of Hymettus is still held 
in high repute at Athens, distinguished by a 
superior flavor, and a peculiar aromatic odor, 
which plants in this vicinity also possess. | 
Strabo, 9.—Sid. Ital. 14, 200.—Piin. 36, 3. 
—Horat. Od. 2, 18,3. Sat. 2, 2, 15.—Cie. 
Fin, 34. wh KERE 

Hypmpa or Ipepm, now Berghi, a town of 
Lydia, sacred to Venus, between Mt. Tmolus 
and the Caystrus. Svrabo, 13.—Ovid, Met. 
11, 152. 

HypXnts, I. a river of European Scythia, 
Bog, which falls into the Borysthenes, [after a 
south-east course of about 400 miles, | and with 
st into the Euxine. Herod. 4, 52. &¢— Ovid, 
Met. 15, 285. II. A river of India, [the 
same as the Hyphasis. III. Another rising 
on Mt. Caucasus, and falling into the Palus 
Meeotis: see Vardanus. | IV. Another of 
Pontus. Cic. Tuse. 2, 39. V. A Trojan, 
who joined himself to Æneas, and was killed 
by his own people, who took him for one of the 
enemy in the night on which Troy was burned 
by the Greeks. Alin, 2, 428. F 

HypXrua, a town of Thessaly, [on the 
Sperchius, west of Auticyra; now Neo-Patra.| 
Liv. 41, 25. 

H¥rurnirer, [see the end of this article, | 
a nation in the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, who were said to live to an incredible age, 
even to 1,000 years, and in the enjoyment of 
all possible felicity. The sun was said to rise 
and set to them but once a year, and therefore 
perhaps they are placed by Virgil under the 
north pole. The word signifies people, who 
inbabit beyond the wind Boreas. ‘Thrace was 
the residence of Boreas, according to the an- 
cients. Whenever the Hyperboreans made 
offerings, they always sent them towards the 
south, and the people of Dodona were the first 
of the Greeks, who received them. The word 
Hyperborean is applied, in general, to all those, 
who inhabit any cold climate. [It has given 
rife to various opinions. Pelloutier makes the 
people in question to have been the Celtic tribes 
near the Alps and Danube; Pliny places them 
beyond the Rhipean Mountains and the N.E. 
wind, ultra aquilonis initia, Mention is made 
of them in several passages of Pindar, and the 
Schol. on Ol. 8, 63. observes, cis “YseePogtous, 
vbu "loreos rhs nys exer, “ To the Hyperbo- 
reans, where the Ister has itsrise.’ Protarchus, 
who is quoted by Steph. B., states that the 
Alps and Rhipean Mountains were the same, 
and that all the nations dwelling at the foot of 
this chain were called Hyperboreans. It would 
appear from these and other authorities that the 
term was applied by ancient writers to every 
nation situated much tothe north. But whence 
arise the highly colored descriptions, which the 
ancients have left us of these same Hyperboreans? 
It surely could not be that rude and barbarous 
tribes gave occasion to those beautiful pictures 
of human felicity, on which the poet of former 
days delighted to dwell. ‘On sweet and fra 
grant herbs they feed, amid verdant and grassy 
pastures, and drink ambrosial dew, divine pota 
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tion; all resplendent alike in coeval youth, a 
placid serenity for ever smiles on their brows, 
and lightens in their eyes ; the consequence of 
& just temperament of mind and disposition, 
both in the parents and in the sons, disposing 
` them to do what is just, and to speak what is 
wise. Neither diseases nor wasting old age in- 
fest this holy people; but without labor, with- 
out war, they continue to live happily, and es- 
cape the vengeance of the cruel Nemesis.” Thus 
sang Orpheus and Pindar. If an opinion 
might be ventured, it would be this, that all 
the traditions respecting the Hyperborean race, 
found scattered among the works of the ancient 
writers, point to an early and central seat of 
civilization, whence learning and the arts of 
social life diverged over the world. Shall we 
place this seat of primitive refinement in the 
north? But, it may be replied, the earliest his- 
torical accounts, which we have of those re- 
gions, represent them as plunged in the deepest 
barbarism. The answer is an easy one. Ages 
of refinement may have rolled away, and been 
succeeded by ages of ignorance. Who will 
- venture to deny that the northern regions of 
Europe must not at an early period have enjoyed 
a milder climate, when the vast quantities of 
amber found in the environs of the Baltic clearly 
shew that the forests, now imbedded in the 
earth, in which amber is produced, could not 
have existed in that quarter, if a very elevated 
temperature had not prevailed? We will aban- 
don, however, this argument, strong as it is, 
and pursue the inquiry on other and clearer 
grounds. The term Hyperborean means, “a 
nation or people who dwell beyond the wind 
Boreas.” The name Boreas is properly applied 
by the Greeks to “ the wind, which blows from 
the north-north-east.”” (Schneider, Lex. Lat. 
aquilo.) Of this latter wind Pliny rumarks, 
flat inter Septentrionem et Ortum solstitialem ; 
and Forcellini, (Lear. Tot. Lat.) observes that 
it is often confounded with, and mistaken for, 
the north, The term Hyperborei then, if we 
consider its true meaning, refers to a people 
dwelling far to the north-east of the Greeks, 
and will lead us at once to the plains of cen- 
tral Asia, the cradle of our race. Here it was 
that man existed in primeval virtue and happi- 
ness, and here were enjoyed those blessings of 
existence, the remembrance of which was car- 
ried by the various tribes, which successively 
migrated from this common home, into every 
quarter of the earth. Hence it is that, even 
among the Oriental nations,so many traces are 
found of their origin being derived from some 
country to the north. Adelung has adopted the 
opinion, which assigns central Asia as the ori- 
ginal seat of the human species, and has men- 
tioned a variety of considerations in support of 
it. ` He observes that the central plains of Asia 
being the highest region in the globe, must have 
been the first to emerge from the universal 
ocean, and therefore first became capable of 
affording a habitable dwelling to terrestrial ani- 
mals, and the human species; hence, as the 
subsiding waters gradually gave up the lower 
regions to be the abode of life, they may have 
descended, and spread themselves successively 
over their new acquisitions. The desert of 
_ Kobi, the summit of the central steppe, is the 
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l cinity the great rivers of Asiatake their rise, and 


flow towards the 4 cardinal points. The Se- 
linga, Ob, Irtish, Lena, and J enisei, send their 
water to the Frozen Ocean; the Iaik flows to- 
wards the setting sun; the Amu, Hoang-ho, 
Indus, Ganges, and Burrampooter, towards the 
east and south. On the declivities of these 
high lands are the plains of Thibet, lower than 
the frozen region of Kobi, where many fertile 
tracts are well fitted to become the early seat 
of animated nature. Here are formed not 
only the vine, olive, rice, legumina, and 
other plants, on which man has, in all ages, 
depended, in a great measure, for his suste- 
nance, but all those animals run wild on these 
mountains, which he has tamed and led with 
him over the.whole earth, as the ox, horse, ass, 
sheep, goat, camel, hog, dog, cat, and even the 
gentle rein-deer, which accompanies him to the 
icy polar tracts. In Cashmire, plants, animals, 
and men, exist in the greatest physical perfec- 
tion. A number of arguments are suggested in 
favor of this opinion. Bailly has referred the 
origin of the arts and sciences, astronomy, and 
the old lunar zodiac, as well as the discovery of 
the planets, to the most northerly tract of Asia. 
His attachment to Buffon’s hypothesis of the 
central fire, and the gradual refrigeration of the 
earth, has driven him indeed to the banks of the 
Frozen Ocean, but his arguments apply more 
naturally to the centre of Asia. In our Scrip- 
tures, moreover, the second origin of mankind 
is referred to a mountainous region eastward of 
Shinar, and the ancient books of the Hindoos 
fix the cradle of our race in the same quarter. 
The Hindoo paradise is on Mt. Meru, on the 
confines of Cashmire and Thibet. Müller, 
Univ. Hist. 1,19.) Plin. 4, 12. 6, 17.— Mela, 
3,5.—Virg. G. 1, 240. 3, 169. 381.— Herod. 
4, 13, &e.— Cie, N. D. 3, 23. 4, 12. 

Hypiriprs, an Athenian orator, disciple of 
Plato and Socrates; long the rival of Demos- 
thenes: the son of Glaucippus. He distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence, and the active 
part, which he took in the management of the 
Athenian republic. After the unfortunate battle 
of Crano, he was taken alive, and, that he 
might not be compelled to betray the secrets of 
his country, cut off his tongue. He was put to 
death by order of Antipater, B.c. 322, Only 
one of his numerous Ovations remains, admired 
for the sweetness and elegance of his style. It 
is said that Hyperides once defended the cour- 
tezan Phryne, who was accused of impiety, and 
that, when he saw his eloquence ineffectual, he 
unveiled the bosom of his client, on which the 
judges, influenced by the sight of her beauty, 
acquitted her. Plut. Dmosth.—Cic. Orat, 1, 
&e.—Quintil, 10, &e. 

Hyririo, ason of Cœlus and Terra, who 
married Thea, by whom he had Aurora, the sun 
and moon. He is often taken by the poets for 
the sun itself. [The meaning of the name is, 
He who moves on high. It is very remarkable 
that a term of precisely similar import, Tare, 
is applied to the same luminary by the Iroquois - 
of North America.] Hesiod, Th,—Apollod. 1, 
1, 2.—Hom. Hymn, ad Ap. 

Hyrrrmnesrra, one of the 50 daughters of 
Danaus, who married Lynceus, son of Aigyp- 
tus. She disobeyed her father’s bloody com- 
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band the first night of her nuptials, and suffered 
Lynceus to escape unhurt from the bridal bed. 
Her father summoned her to appear before a 
tribunal for her disobedience, but the people ac- 
quitted her, and Danaus ,was reconciled to her 
and her husband, to whom he left his kingdom 
at his death. Some say that Lynceus returned 
to Argos with an army, and that he conquered 
and put to death his father-in-law, and usurped 
his crown. (See Danaides.]. Paus. 2, 19.— 
Apollod. 2,1.—Ovid, Her. 14. 

Hyrnists, a tributary of the Indus, now 
Caul; the limit of Alexander’s conquests ; he 
erected altars on its banks in memory of his ex- 
pedition. | : ; 

Hyvsa, now Belici, a river of Sicily falling 
into the Crinisus. Si. Ital, 14, 228. 

Hypsua, a Roman matron of the family of 
the Plautii; blind, according to Horace, or, 
perhaps, partial to some lover, who was recom- 
mended by neither personal nor mental excel- 
lence. Horat. Sat. 1, 2, 91. 

Hypsicrires, a Phoenician, who wrote a 
History of his country in the Phoenician lan- 
guage; saved from the flames of Carthage, 
when that city was taken by Scipio, and trans- 
lated into Greek. 

Hyvsip¥ie, a queen of Lemnos, daughter 
of Thoas. During her reign, Venus, whose 
altars had been universally slighted, pu- 
nished the Lemnian women, and rendered their 
mouths and breath so offensive to the smell, 
that their husbands abandoned them, and gave 
themselves up to some female slaves, whom 
they had taken in a war against Thrace. This 
contempt was highly resented by allthe women 
of Lemnos; they resolved on revenge, and all 
unanimously put to death their male relations, 
Hypsipyle alone excepted, who spared the life 
of her father Thoas, Soon after this cruel mur- 
der, the Argonauts landed at Lemnos, in their 
expedition to Colchis, and remained for some 
time in the island. During their stay the Ar- 
gonauts rendered the Lemnian women mothers, 
and Jaso, the chief of the Argonautic expedition, 
left Hypsipyle pregnant at his departure, and 
promised her eternal fidelity. She brought forth 
twins, Euneus and Nebrophonus, whom some 
have called Deiphilus or Thoas. Jaso forgot 
his vows and promises to her, and the unfortu- 
nate queen was soon after forced to leave her 
kingdom by the Lemnian women, who conspired 
against her life, still mindful that Thoas had 
been preserved by means of his daughter. She, 
in her flight, was seized by pirates, and 
sold to Lycurgus, king of Nema. She 
was entrusted with the care of Archemorus, 
the son of Lycurgus; and when the Argives 
marched against Thebes, they met her, and 
obliged her to shew them a fountain where they 
might quench their thirst. To do this more 
expeditiously, she laid down the child on the 
grass, and, in her absence, he was killed by a 
serpent. Lycurgus attempted to revenge the 
death of his son, but she was screened from his 
resentment by Adrastus, the leader of the Ar- 
sen ~~ Ta 6,—Apoll. Rh. 1.— Stat. Theb. 

—Flacc. 2.— Apollod. 1, 9. 3, 6,— ‘i 5 
74. &ce. See tober sbed De a 

Hyrcanïa, [a large country of Asia, to the 
south of the eastern part of the Caspian Sea, 
This country was mountainous, covered with 
forests, and inaccessible to cavalry. It hada 
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capital called Hyrcania, Jorjan or Corean. The 
eastern part of Hyrcania was called Parthiene, 
the original seat of the Parthians.] din. 4, 
367.—Cic. Tusc. 1, 45.—Strabo, 2. 11.—Liv. 
37, 38. 

Hyrcanum mani, a large sea, called also 
Caspian: see Caspium Mare. A 

Hyria, I. [a town built by the Cretans, who 
assumed the name of Japyges Messapii; in the 
interior of the country, between Tarentum and ~ 
Brundusium ; Strabo calls it Owria, the Latins 
Uria ; now Dria.| Ovid, Met. 7,372.—Herod. 
7,170.——II. A town of Isauria, on the Caly- 
cadnus. 

Hyninus and Hyreus, a peasant, or, as some 
say, a prince of Tanagra, who kindly entertained 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, when travelling 
over Beeotia. Being childless, he asked of the 
godsto give him a son without his marrying, as 
he promised his wife, who was lately dead, and 
whom he tenderly loved, that he never would 
marry again. The gods, to reward the hospi 
tality of Hyreus, made water in the hide of a 
bull; which had been sacrified the day before to 
their divinity, and ordered him to wrap up and 
bury it in the ground for 9 months. At the 
expiration of the 9 months, Hyreus opened the 
earth, and found a beautiful child in the bull’s 
hide, whom he called Orio: see Orio. 

Hyrrxcus, a Trojan of Mt. Ida, father to 
Nisus, one of the companions of Æneas: din. 
9,177,406. Hence the patronymic of Hyrta- 
cides is applied to Nisus. It is also applied to 
Hippocoo, 5, 492. i 

Hysraspzs, a noble Persian of the family of 
the Achemenides; son of Arsames. His son 
Darius réigned in Persia after the murder of the 
usurper Smerdis. Itis said, by Ctesias, that he 
wished to be carried to see the royal monument, 
which his son had built between 2 mountains. 
The priests, who carried him, as reported, slipped 
the cord, with which he was suspended, in 
ascending the mountain, and he died of the fall. 
Hystaspes was the first, who introduced the 
learning and mysteries of the Indian Brachmans 
into Persia, aud to his researches in India the 
sciences were greatly indebted, particularly in 
PeŘia. Darius is called Hystaspes, or son of 
Hystaspes, to distinguish him from his royal 
successors of the same name. Herod. 1, 209. 
5, 83.— Ctesias, Fragm. 
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Iaccnus, a surname of Bacchus, ab ieys from 
the noise and shouts, which the Bacchanals 
raised at the festivals of this deity. Virg. Ech 
6. G1, 166.—Ovid, Met. 4, 15—Some sup- 
pose him to be a son of Ceres, because, in the 
celebration ofthe Eleusinian mysteries, the word 
lacchus was frequently repeated. [They who 
make the Gr. mythology of Oriental origin, dis- 
cover in the attributes of the Hindoo deity Iswera 
a manifest resemblance to those of Bacchus. The 
attendants of Iswara were termed Jacchi, from 
whom he derived the name of Iaccheo, lord of 
the Iacchi, corrupted by the nations of the west 
into Iacchus. See Bacchus.) Herod. 8, 65.— 
Paus. 1, 2. 

Tan¥sus, [a town of the island of Rhodes, 80 
stadia from the city of Rhodes. Its vicinity to. 
the capital proved so injurious to its growth, 
that it became reduced in Strabo’s time toa 
mere village] It was built by Ialysus, of 
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whom Protogenes was making a beautiful paint- 
ing, when Demetrius Poliorcetes took Rhodes. 
The Telchines were born there. Ovid, Met. 7, 
9.— Plin. 35, 6.—Cic. Att. 2, 21 —Plut. in Dem. 
—AÆlian, 12, 5. 

Tames, a servant-maid of Metanira, wife of 
Celeus, king of Eleusis, who tried to exhilarate 
Ceres, when she travelled over Attica in quest 
of her daughter Proserpina. From the jokes 
and stories which she made use of, free and sa- 
tirical verses have been called Jambics. [Some 
derive the name of Iambic verse from iauEiZew, 
maledicere; this, however, is rather a derivation 
itself from YawGos. According to others, it 
comes from Jambe, a young female, who, having 
been severely attacked in some satirical verses, 
put an endto her existence. Archilochus is 
generally regarded as the inventor of iambic 
measure.) Apollod. 1, 5. 

Iamsricnus, I. [an ancient philosopher, a 

native of Syria, educated at Babylo. On Tra- 
jan’s conquest of Assyria, he was reduced to 
slavery, but recovering his liberty, afterwards 
flourished under Antoninus. His treatise in 
the Gr. language, on the Loves of Simonides and 
Rhodane, in 16 books, is said to have been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1671, in the library of the 
Escurial. A fragment of it was preserved by 
Leo Allatius, accompanied with his own Latin 
version, in his Selections from the MSS. of Gr. 
Rhetoricians and Sophists, Rome, 1641, in 8vo, 
— II. A native of Chalcis in Syria, who flou- 
rished about the beginning of the 4th cent. 
He was a disciple of Porphyry, and was emi- 
nently versed in the mysteries of the Plotinian 
system. These he taught with great success, 
and attracted to himself a large number of 
hearers. He commanded the reverence of his 
followers by high pretensions to theological 
powers, which he professed to receive by inter- 
course with invisible beings. He wrote various 
works, and among the rest, a Life of Pythago- 
ras, interspersed with trifling and fabulous ac- 
counts of the actions of that philosopher, which 
some think was intended to be opposed to the mira- 
cles of our Saviour. The rest of his writings now 
extant are, An Exhortation to the Study of Philo- 
sophy, Three Books on Mathematical Learning, 
A Commentary on Nicomachus, A Treatise on 
the Mysteries of the Egyptians, &c. The best 
ed. of the last named work, Gale, Oxon. 1678, 
fol. and of the Life of Pythagoras, Kuster, Am- 
stel. 1707, 4to. Iamblichus was a great favorite 
with the emperor Julian, who ranked him equal 
with Plato. The style of Iamblichus is inac- 
curate and inelegant, and he borrows largely 
from others, especially Porphyry. He is sup- 
posed to have died a.p. 333.] 

IamYpa#, certain prophets among the Greeks, 
descended from Jamus, a son of Apollo, who re- 
ceived the gift of prophecy from his father, 
which remained among his posterity. Paus. 6, 2. 

JanicULum and JANICULARIUS MONS, one 
of the 7 hills at Rome, joined to the city by 
Ancus Martius, and made a kind of citadel, 
to protect the place against an invasion. This 
hill, (see Janus,) was on the opposite shore of 
the Tiber, was joined to the city by the bridge 
Sublicius, the first ever built across that river, 
and perhaps in Italy. It was less inhabited 
than the other parts of the city, on account of 
the grossness of the air, though from its top the 
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eye could command a view of the whole city. 
It is famous for the burial of king Numa, and 
the poet Silius Italicus. Porsenna, king of 
Etruria, pitched his camp on Mt. Janiculum, 
and the senators took refuge there in the civil 
wars, to avoid the resentment of Octavius. 
[From its sparkling sands it got the name of 
Mons Aureus, corrupted into Montorius,] Ziv. 
1, 33, &e.—Dio, 47.— Ovid, Fast. 1, 246.—Ain; 
8, 358.— Martial, 4, 64. 7, 16. 

_ Janus, I. the most ancient king who reigned 
in Italy; a native of Thessaly, and son of 
Apollo, according to some. He came to Italy, 
where he planted a colony, and built a small 
town on the river Tiber, which he called Jani- 
culum, Some authors make him son of Ceelus 
and Hecate; and others make him a native 
of Athens. During his reign, Saturn, driven 
from’ heaven by his son Jupiter, came to Italy, 
where Janus received him with much hospita- 
lity, and made him his colleague on the throne, 
Janus is represented with 2 faces, because he 
was acquainted with the past and future; 
or, according to others, because he was taken 
for the sun, who opens the day at its rising, and 
shuts it at his sitting. [Some say that he was 
thus exhibited, because on his sharing the 
kingdom with Saturn, he caused medals to be 
struck, having on one side a head with 2 faces, 
to denote that his power was divided between 
Saturn and himself, and that his dominions 
were to be governed by the counsels of both, 
Plut. states as a reason for his being thus re- 
presented, that it was thereby intimated that 
this prince and his people had passed from a 
wild and rustic to a civilized life, The truth 
is, Janus was nothing more than a representa- 
tion of the year, and the name appears to be a 
good derivation for the Latin term annus. | 
Some statues represented Janus with 4 heads. 
He sometimes appeared with a beard, and 
sometimes without. In religious ceremonies, 
his name was always invoked the first, because 
he presides over all gates and avenues, and it 
is through him only, that prayers can reach the 
immortal gods. From that circumstance, he 
often appears with a key in his right hand, and 
a rod in his left. Sometimes he holds the 
number 300 in one hand, and in the other 65, 
to shew that he presides over the year, of which 
the lst month bears his name. Some suppose 
that he is the same as the world, or Ceelus, and, 
from that circumstance, they call him Eanus, 
ab eundo, because of the revolution of the 
heavens. He was called by different names, 
such as Consivius, a conserendo, because he pre- 
sided over generation; Quirinus or Martialis, 
because he presided over war. He is also called 
Patulcius and Clausius, because the gates of his 
temples were opened during the time of war, 
and shut in time of peace. He was chiefly 
worshipped among the Romans, where he 
had many temples, some erected to Janus 
Bifrons, others to Janus Quadrifrons, The 
temples of Quadrifrons were built with 4 equal 
sides, with a door and 3 windows on each side. 
The 4 doors were the emblems of the 4 seasons 
of the year, and the 3 windows in each of the 
sides the 3 months of each season, and, all 
together, the 12 months of the year. Janus 
was generally represented in statues as a young 
man, After death, Janus was ranked among 
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the gods for his popularity, and the civilization 
which he had introduced among the wild in- 
habitants of Italy. His temple, always open 
in times of war, was shut only 3 times during 
above 700 years, under Numa, B. c. 234, and 
under Augustus, and during that long period of 
time the Romans were continually employed in 
war. Ovid, Fast. 1, 65, &c.—<in.7, 607.— 
Varro, de L. L. 1.—Macrob. Sat. 1.——Il]. A 
street at Rome, near the temple of Janus; gene- 
tally frequented by usurers and money-brokers, 
and booksellers also kept their shops there. 
Horat. Ep. 1, 1. 

Iariirus, ason of Colus or Titan, by Terra, 
who married Asia, or, according to others, Cly- 
mene, by whom he had Atlas, Menetius, Pro- 
metheus, and Epimetheus. The Greeks looked 
on him as the father of all mankind. His 
sons received the patronymic of Japetzonides. 
[He is the same with Japheth, the son of 
Noah.] Ovid, Met. 4, 631.— Hesiod, Th— 
Apollod. 1, 1. 

{Iar¥pxs, a people of Dalmatia, who dwelt 
contiguous to Istria, under the range of Mt. 
Albius, and whose country answers to a pro- 
vince of Croatia called Murlakia. | 

Tap¥pia, a district of Illyricum, now Car- 
niola, Liv.43,5.—Tibull.4, 109.— Cic. Balb. 14. 

TarYera, [a division of Italy, forming what 
is called the heel. It was called also Messapia, 
and contained 2 nations, the Calabri on the 
north-east, and the Salentini on the south- 
west side. The country was so called from the 
Iapyges. These appear to have been a race 
of Illyrian origin, who in a very remote age 
settled along the entire coast of the Tarentine 
gulf, but who in after-days were compelled to 
restrict themselves to narrower limits.] Pin. 
3, 11.— Strabo, 6. 

[Iaryetum, vel Salentinum Promontorium, 
now Cape de Leuca, at the southern extremity 
of Iapygia. | 

Taryx, 1.a son of Daedalus, who conquered a 
part of Italy, which he called Tapygia. Ovid, 
Met. 14, 458. II. A wind, which blows 
from Apulia, favorable. to such as sailed from 
Italy towards Greece; nearly the same as the 
Caurus of the Greeks. Horat. Od. 1, 3, 4. 
3,7, 20. 

Tarzas, a son of Jupiter and Garamantis, 
king of Geetulia, from whom Dido bought land 
to build Carthage. He courted Dido, but the 
arrival of Æneas prevented his success, and 
the queen, rather than marry Iarbas, destroyed 
herself: (see Dido.) ln. 4, 36. &c.—Justin, 
18, 6.— Ovid, Fast. 3, 552. 

Tarcnas and Jarcuas, a celebrated Indian 
philosopher. His 7 rings are famous for their 
power of restoring old men to the bloom and 
vigor of youth. (Philostr. V. A.) 

Tasio and Iasivs, a son of Jupiter and Elec- 
tra, one of the Atlantides, who reigned over 
part of Arcadia, where he diligently applied 
himself to agriculture. ` He married the god- 
dess Cybele or Ceres, and all the gods were 
present at the celebration of his nuptials. He 
had by Ceres 2 sons, Philomelus and Plutus, 
to whom some have added a 34, Corybas, who 
introduced the worship and mysteries of his 
mother in Phrygia. He had also a daughter, 
whom he exposed as soon as born, saying 
that he oe raise only male children. The 
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child, suckled by a she-bear, and preserved; 
rendered herself famous afterwards under the 
name of Atalanta. Iasio was killed with a 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, and ranked among the’ 
gods after death by the inhabitants of Arcadia. 
Hesiod, Th—Ain. 3, 168.—Hygin. Poet. 2, 4. 

Jiso, I. a celebrated hero, son of Alcimede, 
daughter of Phylacus, by Aso, the son of 
Cretheus, and Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus. Tyro, before her connexion with Cre- 
theus, the son of Æolus, had 2 sons, Pelias 
and Neleus, by Neptune. Æso was king of 
Iolchos, and at his death the throne was usurped 
by Pelias, on account of the tender youth of 
Jaso, the lawful successor. The education of 
young Jaso was entrusted to the care of the 
Centaur Chiro, and he was removed from the 
presence of the usurper, who had been in- 
formed by an oracle that one of the descendants 
of Æolus would dethrone him. After he had 
made the most rapid progress in every branch — 
of science, Jaso left the Centaur, and by his 
advice went to consult the oracle. He was 
ordered to go to Iolchos, his native country, 
covered with the spoils of a leopard, and dressed 
in the garments of a Magnesian. In his jour- 
ney he was stopped by the inundation of the 
river Evenus or Enipeus, over which he was 
carried by Juno, who had changed herself into 
an old woman, In crossing the streams he 
lost one of his sandals, and at his arrival at 
Iolchos, the singularity of his dress, and fair- 
ness of his complexion, attracted the notice 
of the people, and drew a crowd around him 
in the market-place. Pelias came to see him 
with the rest, and. as he had been warned by 
the oracle to beware of a man, who should 
appear at Iolchos with one foot bare, and the 
other shod, the appearance of Jaso, who had 
lost one of his sandals, alarmed him. His ter- 
rors were soon after augmented. Jaso, accom- 
panied by his friends, repaired to the palace of 
Pelias, and boldly demanded the kingdom, - 
which he had unjustly usurped. The boldness 
and popularity of Jaso intimidated Pelias; he 
was unwilling to abdicate the crown, and yet 
he feared the resentment of his adversary. As 
Jasoavas young and ambitious of glory, Pelias, 
at once to remove his immediate claims to the 
crown, reminded him that Æetes, king of Col- 
chis, had severely treated and inhumanly mur- 
dered their common relation Phryxus.. He ob- 
served that such a treatment called aloud for 
punishment, and that the undertaking would 
be accompanied with much glory and fame. 
He farther added that his old age had prevented 
him from avenging the death of Phryxus, and 
that, if Jaso would undertake the expedition, 
he would resign to him the crown of Iolchos, 
when he returned victorious from Colchis. Jaso 
readily accepted a proposal, which seemed to 
promise such military fame. His intended ex- 
pedition was made known in every part of 
Greece, and the youngest and bravest of the 
Greeks assembled to accompany him, and share 
his toils and glory. They embarked on board 
a ship called Argo, and after a series of adven- 
tures they arrived at Colchis : (see Argonaute.) 
Æetes promised to restore the golden fleece, 
which was the cause of the death of Phryxus, 
and of the voyage of the Argonauts, provided 
they submitted to his conditions, Jaso was to 
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tamé bulls, which breathed flames, and had 
feet and horns of brass, and plough with them 
a field sacred to Mars. After this he was to 
sow in the ground the teeth of a serpent, from 
which armed men would arise, whose fury 
would be converted against him who ploughed 
the field. He was also to kill a monstrous 
dragon, which watched night and day at the 
foot of the tree on which the golden fleece was 
suspended. : All were concerned for the fate of 
the Argonauts; but Juno, who watched with 
an anxious eye over the safety of Jaso, extricated 
them from all these difficulties, Medea, the king’s 
daughter, fell in love with Jaso, and as her know- 
ledge of herbs, enchantments, and incantation, 
was uncommon, she pledged herself to deliver 
her lover from all his dangers, if he promised 
her eternal fidelity. Jaso, not insensible to 
her charms and her promise, vowed eternal fide- 
lity in the temple of Hecate, and received from 
Medea whatever instruments and herbs could 
protect him against the approaching dangers. 
‘He appeared in the field of Mars, tamed the 
fury of the oxen, ploughed the plain, and sowed 
the dragon’s teeth. Immediately an army of 
men sprang from the field, and ran towards 
Jaso. He threw astone among them, and the 

fell one on the other, till all were totally de- 
stroyed.. The vigilance of the dragon was lulled 
to sleep by the power of herbs, and Jaso took 
from the tree the celebrated golden fleece, the 
sole object of his voyage. These actions were 


all performed in the presence of Æetes and his | 


people, all equally astonished at the boldness 
and success of Jaso. After this celebrated 
conquest, Jaso immediately set sail for Europe 
with Medea, who had been so instrumental in 
his preservation. On this, Æetes, desirous of 
revenging the perfidy of his daughter Medea, 
sent his son Absyrtus to pursue the fugitives. 
Medea killed hey brother, and strewed his limbs 
in her father’s way, that she might more easily 
. escape, while he was employed in collecting the 
mangled body of his son: (see Absyrtus.) The 
return of the Argonauts in Thessaly was cele- 
brated with universal festivity; but Aiso, Jaso’s 
father, was unable to attend on account of the 
infirmities of old age. This obstruction was re- 
moved, and Medea, at the request of her hus- 
band, restored Æso to the vigor and sprighth- 
ness of youth: (see #so.) Pelias, the usurper 
of the crown of Iolchos, wished also to see 
himself restored to the flower of youth, and his 
daughters, persuaded by Medea, who wished 
to avenge her husband’s wrongs, cut his body 
to pieces, and placed his limbs in a cauldron of 
boiling water. Their credulity was severely 
punished. Medea suffered the flesh to be con- 
sumed to the bones, and Pelias was never re- 
‘stored to life. This inhuman action drew the 
resentment of the populace on Medea, and she 
fled to Corinth with her husband Jaso, where 
they lived in perfect union and love during 10 
successive years, Jaso’s partiality for Glauce, 
the daughter of the king of the country, after- 
wards disturbed their matrimonial happiness ; 
and Medea was divorced, that Jaso might more 
freely indulge his amorous propensities. This 
infidelity was severely revenged by Medea, (see 
Glauce,) who destroyed her children in the pre- 
sence of their father, (see. Medea.) After his 
separation from Medea, Jaso lived an unsettled 
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and melancholy life. As he was one day re- 
posing himself by the side of the ship, which 
had carried him to Colchis, a beam fell on his 
head, and he was crushed to death: This 
tragical event had been predicted to him before 
by Medea, according to the relation of some 
authors.. Some say that he afterwards returned 
to Colchis, where he seized the kingdom, and 


“reigned in great security, Eurip. Med.—Ouvid, 


Met. 7, 2.3. §ce—Diod. S. 4.—Paus. 2, 3.— 
Apollod. 1, 9.—Cic. de N. D. 3.—Ovid, Trist. 
3, 9.—Strabo, 7—Apoll. Rh.—Flace.—Hygin. 
5. &c—Pind. Nem. 3.—Justin, 42, 2, &e.— 
Senec.Med.— Tzetz. ad Lyc.175. &c.—Athen.13, 
II. A native of Argos, who wrote a history 
of Greece in 4 books, which ended at the death 
of Alexander. He lived in the age of Hadrian. 
A tyrant of Thessaly, who made an alliance 
with the Spartans, and cultivated the friendship 
of Timotheus. III. Trallianus, a man who 
wrote tragedies, and gained the esteem of the 
kings of Parthia. Polyen. 7. 

asus, [a city of Asia Minor, situate on a 
small island near the coast of Caria, and giving 
to the adjacent bay the name of Sinus Iassius ; 
a rich and flourishing city, the inhabitants 
chiefly occupied with fisheries along the adja- 
cent coasts ; now in ruins, though many vestiges 
remain of it. The name of the place is Askem- 
Calesi.| Piin. 5, 28.— Liv. 32, 33. —37, 17. 

Isxarres, [a large river of Asia, rising in the 
chain of Mons Imaus, and flowing into the 
Sea of Aral, after a course of 1682 English 
miles; now the Syr-Daria.. The Greeks con- 
founded this river with the Tanais in the time 
of Alex., partly out of flattery to that monarch, 
and partly from an ignorance of its true course. 
Even Ptol.,in a later age, makes it flow into 
the Caspian; unacquainted with the existence 
of the Sea of Aral. Herod. is thought to 
allude to this sea, when he speaks of the Araxes, 
with the exception of a single branch, losing 
itself amid bogs and marshes.| Curt. 6. et 7. 
—Plin. 6, 16.—Arrian, 4, 15. 

IazYazs, [a people of Scythia. Of these 
there were the Iazyges Mzote, who occupied 
the northern coast of the Palus Meotis; the 
Iazyges Metanaste, who inhabited the angular 
territory formed by the Tibiscus, Danube, and 
Dacia : they lived in the vicinity of Dacia, and 
are called by Pliny Sarmates. The lazyges 
Basilii, or Royal, were a people of Sarmatia, 
joined by Strabo to the Iazyges on the coast of 
the Euxine, between the Tyras and Borysthenes. 
Ptol. speaks only of the Metanastz, probably 
the most considerable of the 3. The territory 
of this latter people was, towards the decline of 
the empire, occupied by the Vandals, and after- 
wards became a part of the empire of the Goths. 
About the year 350 they were expelled by the 
Huns. It has since formedapart of Hungary, 
and of the Bannat of Temeswar.| Tacit. Ann. 
12, 29.—Ovid, Trist. 2, 191.— Pont. 4, 7, 9. 

IsErfa, I. [a country of Asia, bounded on 
the west by Colchis, on the north by Mt. Cau- 
casus, on the east by Albania, and on the south 
by Armenia, It answers now to [meriti and 
Georgia. The name of Imeriti is an evident 
derivation from the ancient one; Georgia is 
called by the Russians Grwsia, and by the 
Persians Gurgistan. According to some mo- 
dern authors, who derive g7 pone from the 
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river Kur, the country ought rather to be called 
Korgia or Kurgia.| Pompey invaded it, and 
made great slaughter of the inhabitants, and 
obliged them to surrender by setting fire to the 
woods where they had fled for safety, It is 
now called Georgia. Plut. in Luc. Anton, &o. 
— Dio, 36.—Flor. 3.—Flace. 5, 166.—Appran, 
Parth. II. An ancient name of Spain, de- 
rived from the river Iberus: [see Hispania.] 
Lucan. 6, 258.—Horat. Od. 4, 14, 50. 

[IsERY, a powerful nation of Spain, situate 
along the Iberus, and who, mingling with 
Celtic tribes, took the name of Celtiberi. They 
are thought to have come originally from Ibe- 
ria in Asia. | espe 

IsERus, I. [one of the largest rivers in Spain. 
It rises among the Cantabri, near the town of 
Juliobriga, and flows with a south-eastern course 
into the Mediterranean Sea. The chain of 
Mons Idubeda, along which it runs for a great 
part of its course, prevents it from taking a 
western course along with the other rivers of 
Spain. Itis now the Zoro, and is in general 
very rapid and unfit for navigation, being full 
of rocks and shoals. This river was made the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman 
possessions in this country after the close of 
the lst Punic war. Lucan. 4, 335.—Plin. 3, 3. 
—Horat. Od.4, 14, 50. II. A river of Iberia 
in Asia, flowing from Mt. Caucasus into the 
Cyrus, probably the modern Joru. Strabo, 3.] 

Isis, a poem of Callimachus, in which he 
bitterly satirizes the ingratitude of his pupil the 
poet Apollonius, Ovid has also written a poem, 
[if it be genuine, | which bears the same name, 
and which, in the same satirical language, 
seems, according to the opinion of some, to 
inveigh bitterly against Hyginus, the supposed 
hero of the composition. 

IsYous, a lyric poet of Rhegium about R.c. 
540. He was murdered by robbers, and at the 
moment of death he implored the assistance of 
some cranes, which at that moment flew over 
his head. Some time after, as the murderers 
were in the market-place, one of them observed 
some cranes in the air, and said to his com- 
panions, af IBuov txdinor wdoeiow, “ There are 
the birds which are conscious of the death of 
Ibycus.’ ‘These words and the recent murder 
of Ibycus raised suspicions in the people: the 
assassins were seized, tortured, and confessed 
their guilt. Cie. Tuse, 4, 43.— Avan, V. H. 

IcXrYa, a small island in the Augean Sea, 
near Samos; [deserted in Strabo’s time, as it 
is said to be at the present day. Its modern 
name is Mcaria.] Strabo, 10, 14. 

IcKrfum marw, [a part of the Ægean Sea 
near the islands of Mycone and Gyaros. The 
ancient mythologists deduce the name from 
Icarus, who fell into it, and was drowned. - Bo- 
chart, however, says that this part of the Augean 
was so called from the isle Ieariaor Icaure, which 
in the Phenician tongue signifies “ fishy.”] 
See Icarus. 

Icărïus, I. an Athenian, father of Erigone, 
He gave wine to some peasants, who drank it 
with the greatest avidity, ignorant of its in- 
toxicating nature. They were soon deprived 
of their reason, and the fury and resentment of 
their friends and neighbours were immediately 
turned on Icarius, who perished by their hands, 
After death he he honored with public festivals, 
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and his daughter was led to discover the place 
of his burial by means of his faithful dog Mora. 
Erigone hung herself in despair, and was 
changed into a constellation called Virgo. 
Icarius was changed into the star Bootes, and 
the dog Moera into the star Canis. Hygin. 
130.—Apollod. 3, 14. II. A son of Œbalus 
of Lacedemo. He gave his daughter Penelope 
in marriage to Ulysses, king of Ithaca, but was 
so tenderly attached to her, that he wished her _ 
husband to settle at Lacedemo. Ulysses re- 
fused, and when he saw the earnest petitions of 
Icarius, he told Penelope, as they were going 
to embark, that she might choose freely either 
to follow him to Ithaca, or to remain with her 
father. Penelope blushed in the deepest si- 
lence, and covered her head with her veil. 
Icarius, on this, permitted his daughter to go 
to Ithaca, and immediately erected a temple to 
the goddess of modesty, on the spot where 
Penelope had covered her blushes with her 
veil. Od. 

IcXrus, I. a son of Daedalus, who, with his 
father, fled with wings from Crete to escape the 
resentment of Minos. His flight being too 
high, proved fatal to him, the sun melted the 
wax, which cemented his wings, and he fell into 
that part of the Augean Sea, which was called 
after his name. [Icarus and Dedalus, in es- 
caping from the pursuit of Minos, are thought 
to have elevated their cloaks on oars, and thus 
used them as sails, whence the fable of wings. 
The son is imagined to have exercised less skill 
than the father in the management of his bark, 
and in consequence to have been wrecked on 
the coast of Icaria. See Dedalus and Icaria.} 
Ovid, Met. 8, 171. &e. II.A mountain of 
Attica. 

Icz1os, one of the sons of Somnus, who 
changed himself into all sorts of animals, 
whence the name, (ixeAos, similis.) Ovid, Met. 
11, 640. 

Ickn1, [a people of Britain, north of the 
Trinobantes. They inhabited what answers 
now to the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. This nation is called 
by several different names, as Simeni, by Ptol., 
Cenimagni by Cesar, &c. They at first sub- 
mitted to the Roman power, but afterwards re- 
volting in the reign of Claudius, were defeated 
ina great battle by Ostorius Scapula, the 2d 
Roman governor of Britain, a.D. 50, and reduced 
to a state of subjection. They again revolted 
under the command of the famous Boadicea, 
but were entirely defeated with great slaughter 
by Suetonius Paulinus, a.v. 61, and totally sub- 
jugated, Their capital was Venta Icenorum, 
now Caister, about 3 miles from Norwich. | 
Tacit. Ann. 12, 31.—Ces. B. G. 5, 21. 

Ionnm, a town of Macedonia, [placed by Pliny 
on the coast near the Axius,] whence Themis, 
and Nemesis are called Ichnea, Hom. in Apoll. 

IcHNUSsA, an ancient name of Sardinia, which 
it received from its likeness to a human foot, 
[iacvas, vestigium.] Paus. 10, 17.—Sit. Ital. 12, 
358.—Plin. 3, 7. 

IcuruyorHXar,a people of Aithiopia, [along 
the coast of the Sinus Arabicus,] who received 
this name from their eating fishes. [There was 
also a nation of the same name along the coast 
of Gedrosia. The skins of the largest fishes 
served them for clothing, while the ribs contri- 
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buted to the construction of their cabins.] Diod. 
S. 3.—Strabo, 2, &¢e.—Plin. 6, 23. 15, 7. 

Icitfus, L. I. a tribune of the people, who 
made a law, 4.u.c. 397, by which Mt. Aventine 
was given to the Roman people to build houses 
on. Liv, 3, 54. il. A tribune, who made 
a law, a.u.c. 261, that forbade any inan to 
oppose or interrupt a tribune, while he was 
speakingin an assembly. Liv. 2, 58,111. A 
tribune, who signalised himself by his invete- 
rate enmity against the Roman senate. He 
took an active part in the management of affairs 
after the murder of Virginia, &c. 

Icius, [see Itius Portus. ] 

Iconium, [the capital city of Lycaonia, now 
Komieh, (Acts 13,51.) It derived its name, ac- 
cording to the ancients, from a small image, 
(zixéviov,) of Medusa, erected here by Perseus. 
In accordance with this idea, Steph. B. asserts 
that the name should be written in Greek with 
the diphthong «:, and we do in fact find it so 
written in Eustathius, and the Byzantine His- 
torians, as well as on medals.] Pdin. 5, 27. 

Icunisma, a town of Gaul, now Angoulesme, 
on the Charente. 

Iva, I. a nymph of Crete, who went into 
Phrygia, where she gave her name to a moun- 
tain of that country. Æn. 8, 177. II. The 
mother of Minos 2. III. A celebrated moun- 
tain, or more properly a ridge of mountains in 
Troas, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Troy. 
[Damm derives the name from i%:iv, “ to see ;” 
a derivation, which has reference to the view, 
which this mountain affords, of the cireumjacent 
country. “ That which the ancient geogra- 
phers called Ida,” observes Mr. Hobhouse, “ is 
a chain of hills extending north-north-east from 
Baba, or Lectum, and divided into several ridges, 
2 summits of which overlook the whole sloping 
country towards Tenedos.” Gargarus, men- 
tioned by Homer, seems to have been a height 
of Ida, the roots of which formed the promon- 
tory of Lectum.] The abundance of its waters 
became the source of many rivers, and particu- 
larly of the Simois, Scamander, Æsepus, Gra- 
nicus, &c. It was on Mt. Ida thatthe shepherd 
Paris adjudged the prize of beauty to the god- 
dess Venus. It was covered with green wood, 
and the elevation of its top opened a fine exten- 
sive view of the Hellespont and adjacent coun- 
tries, from which reason the poets say that it 
was frequented by the gods during the Trojan 
war, Strabo, 13.—Mela, 1, 18.— N. 14.—Ain. 
3, 5, &e.— Ovid, Fast. 4, 79.—Horat. Od. 3. 11. 
——IV. A mountain of Crete, the highest in 
the island, where it is reported that Jupiter was 
educated by the Corybantes, who, on that ac- 
count, were called Idæi. Strabo, 10. 

» Ipma, the surname of Cybele, because she 
was worshipped on Mt. Ida, Luer. 2, 611. 

IpX11s, the country round Mt. Ida, Lucan, 
3, 204. 

Inxs, a mountain of Cyprus, at the foot of 
which is Jda/ium, a town with a grove sacred to 
Venus Jdalea. [In this grove, according to 
some, Adonis was killed. Idalium appears to 
have been situate to the north-west of the pro- 
montory Pedalium. “ We think,” says D’Any. 
“ that we discover Idalium, as well by the plea- 
santness of its situation, as by the analogous 
name of Dalin”) Æn. l, 685,—Catull. 37, 
62.—Propert, 2, 13. 


IDO 


Ivas, a son of Aphareus and Arane, famous 
for his valor and military glory, He was among 
the Argonauts, and married Marpessa, the 
daughter of Evenus, king of Ætolia. Marpessa 
was carried away by Apollo, anà Idas pursued 
his wife's ravisher with bows and arrows, and 
obliged him to restore her: (see Marpessa.) 
According to Apollod., Idas, with his brother 
Lynceus, associated with Pollux and Castor to 
carty away some flocks; but when they had 
obtained a sufficient quantity of plunder, they 
refused to divide it into equal shares. This pro- 
voked the sons of Leda; Lynceus was killed 
by Castor, and Idas, to revenge his brother’s 
death, immediately killed Castor, and in his 
turn perished by the hand of Pollux. According 
to Ovid and Paus., the quarrel between the sons 
of Leda and those of Aphareus, arose from a 
more tender cause. . Idas and Lynceus, as they 
say, were going to celebrate their nuptials with 
Phebe and Hilaira, the 2 daughters of Leu- 
cippus; but Castor and Pollux, who had been 
invited to partake the common festivity, offered 
violence to the brides, and carried them away. 
Idas and Lynceus fell in the attempt to recover 
their wives. £/.9.—Hygin. 14, 100, &c.—Ovid, 
Lg 5, 700.—Apoliod. 1. et 3.—Paus. 4, 2. 

PES: 

Ibex, a small river of Italy, now Idice, near 
Bononia. i 

Ipisravisus, a plain, now Hastenback, where 
Germanicus defeated Arminius. [The name 
appears to have some affinity to the German 
word wiese, signifying “a meadow.” Mannert, 
(3, 85.) supposes the field of battle to have been 
on the east of the WVeser, south of the city of 
Minden.) Tacit. Ann. 2.16. 

Ipdminu, a daughter of Pheres, who mar- 
ried Amythao, Apollod. 1, 9. 

Indminevs, succeeded his father Deucalio on 
the throne of Crete, and accompanied the Greeks 
to the Trojan war with a fleet of 90 ships. 
During this celebrated war, he rendered himself 
famous by his valor, and slaughtered many of 
the enemy. At his return he made a vow to 
Neptune, in a dangerous tempest, that if he 
escaped from the fury of the seas and storms, 
he would offer to the god whatever living crea- 
ture first presented itself to his eye on the Cretan 
shore. This was no other than his son, who 
came to congratulate his father on his safe re- 
turn. Idomeneus performed his promise to the 
god, and the inhumanity and rashness of his 
sacrifice rendered him so odious in the eyes of 
his subjects, that he left Crete, and migrated in 
quest of a settlement. He came to Italy, and 
founded a city on the coast of Calabria, which 
he called Salentum. He died in an extreme old 
age, after he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
his new kingdom flourish, and his subjects 
happy: According to Schol. Lycophr. 1217. 
Idomeneus, during his absence in the Trojan 
war, entrusted the management of his kingdom 
to Leucos, to whom he promised his daughter 
Clisithere in marriage at his return. Leucos 
at first governed with moderation ; but he was 
persuaded by Nauplius, king of Eubæa, to put 
to death Meda, the wife of his master, with her 
daughter Clisithere, and to seize the kingdom. 
After these violent measures, he strengthened 
himself on the throne of Crete ; and Idomeneus, 
at, his return, found i impossible to expel 
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the usurper. Ovid, Met, 13, 358.— Hygin. 92. 
—Jl. 11, &e Od. 19.—Paus, 5, 25.— Ain 3, 
122. 

Ipus=pa, [a range of mountains in Spain, 
commencing among the Cantabri, and extend- 
ing nearly in a south-eastern direction through 
Spain, until it terminates on the Mediterranean 
coast, near Saguntum, which lay at its foot. 
Such, at least, is its extent, according to Strabo. 
Ptol., however, gives merely a part of it, from 
Cesar Augusta, or Saragossa, to Saguntum.] 
Straho, 3. 

Iptme and Intmia, [a country of Asia, on 
the confines of Palestine and Arabia, or rather 
comprehending parts of each, having Egypt on 
the west, and Arabia Petrea on the south and 
east. Its extent varied at different periods of 
time. Esau or Edom, from whom it derived its 
name, and his descendants, settled along the 
mountains of Sein, on the east and south of the 
Dead Sea, from whence they spread themselves 
by degrees through the western part of Arabia 
Petreea, and quite to the Mediterranean. In 
the time of Moses, Joshua, and even the Jewish 
kings, they were hemmed in by the Dead, Sea 
on one side, and the Sinus Ælanitis on the 
other; but during the Jewish captivity they 
advanced farther north into Judæa, and spread 
themselves as far as Hebron in the tribe of 
Judah, till at length, going over to the religion 
of the Jews, they became incorporated with 
them as one nation. Strabo divides it into 
Eastern and Southern Idumea, with reference 
to its situation from Palestine. ‘The capital of 
the former was Bozra, or Bossra, and of the 
latter, Petra, or Jactael. Idumea was famed 
for its palm-trees. In general, however, the 
country was hot, dry, mountainous, and in some 
parts barren. It is now inhabited by some 
tribes of wild Arabs: see Arabicus Sinus, and 
Erythræeum Mare.) Lucan, 3, 216.— Sil. ltal. 
3, 600.— Virg. G. 3, 12. 

Jenïsus, [a town of Arabia, near the Palus 
Sirbonis ; recognized in the Khan Jones of The- 
venot and others.| Herod. 3, 5. 

Jericuo, [a city of Judea, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, about 7 leagues to the north-east of 
Jerusalem, and 2 from the river Jordan. Moses 
calls it the city of palm-trees, (Deut. xxiv. 3.) 
from the palms, which grew in the adjacent 
plain. Jericho was the first city of Canaan 
taken by Joshua, who destroyed it. A new 
city was afterwards built by Hiel of Bethel, but 
it would seem that before the time of Hiel, there 
was another Jericho built near the site of the 
old.) Plin. 5, 14.— Strabo. 

Iurng, [one of the ancient names of Ireland. 
Pytheas, who, to his own personal acquaintance 
with this quarter of the globe, added much in- 
formation respecting it, obtained from the early 
inhabitants of Gadez in Spain, is the first who 
calls Ireland by the name of Terne, (4 kovn.) 
From Aristotle, a contemporary of his, we learn 
that what are now England and Ireland, were 
then denominated Besreyixa) yeon In Cæsar’s 
Comment. achange of appellation appears. Eng- 
land is there styled Britannia, and Ireland, 
Hibernia. The idea very naturally suggests 

itself, that Cæsar may have given this name to 
the latter island of his own accord, for the pur- 
pose of denoting the severity of its climate, and 
that the meaning of the term is nothing more 
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than Winter-lund. Such a supposition, how- 
ever, though it may wear a plausible appearance, — 
seems to have no foundation, in fact. It is 

more than probable that Cæsar gives the name 

as he heard it from others, without associating 
with it any idea of “cold.” He merely places 

the island to the west of Britain. It was Strabo, 

who made it lie far to the north, and, in conse- 
quence of this error, first gave rise to the opinion, 

if any such were ever in reality entertained, that 

the climate of Ireland was cold and rigorous, 

But a question here presents itself, whether Ierne 

or Hibernia be the true ancient appellation of 
this island? The latter, we believe, will, on 

examination, appear entitled to the preference. 

It is more than probable that Pytheas received 

the name Ierne from the mouths of the neigh- 

bouring nations, contracted from Hibernia. 

This supposition would approach to certainty, 
if we possessed any means of substantiating as 
a fact, that the appellation Hiberni, given to the 
inhabitants of the island, was used in the old 

accounts respecting it, and not first introduced 
by so late a writer as Avienus. A strong argu- 
ment may be deduced, however, from what ap- 
pears to have been the ancient pronunciation ofthe 
word Hibernia. The consonant b may have been 
softened down so as to resemble ow in sound, a 
change far from uncommon; and hence Hiber- 
mia would be pronounced as if written ’Iovepyia, 
whence Ierne may very easily have been formed. 
In a similar way, the true pronunciation of 4l- 
bion may have been’ Adoviay., The modern name 
Erin, which is sometimes applied to Ireland, is 
an evident derivative from Ierne, if not itself the 
ancient Erse root of that term. Ireland was 
known at a very early period to the ancient 
mariners of southern Europe, by the appellation 
of the Holy Island. This remarkable title leads 
to the suspicion that the primitive seat of the 
Druidical system of worship may have been in 
Ireland. Cæsar, it is true, found Druids in Gaul, 
but he states at the same time that they were 
always sent to complete their religious education 
in Britain, and we shall perceive, if we compare 
later authorities, that the sanctuary of the Druids 
was not in Britain itself, but in the island of 
Anglesea, between which and the adjacent coast 
of Ireland the distance across is only 85 miles. 
Had the Romans extended their inqniries on 
this subject to Ireland itself, we should evi- 
dently have received such accounts from them, 
as would have substantiated what-has just been 
advanced. In regard to the early population of 
this island, it may, we believe, be safely as- 
sumed as a fact, that the northern half of the 
country was peopled by the Scoti; not only be- 
cause in later years we find Scoti in this quarter, 
as well as on the Isle of Man, but because even 
at the present day, the Erse language is not 
completely obliterated in some of the northern 
provinces. The southern half of the island 
seems to have had.a Celtic population. Itis a 
very curious fact, however, that the names of 
many places in ancient Ireland, as given by Ptol., 
bear no resemblance to Scottish or Celtic appel- 
lations. This has given rise to various theories, 
and in particular to one, which favors the idea 
of migrations from the Spanish peninsula, Ta- 
citus considers the Silures in Britain as of Spa- 
nish origin, but this supposition is merely 
grounded on an accidental resemblance in some 
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~ national customs. Inquiries have been made in | 


modern days into the Basque language, which 
is supposed to contain traces of the ancient Ibe- 
rian, but no analogy has been discovered be- 
tween it and the modern Irish. The Roman 
arms never reached Ireland, though merchants 
of that nation often visitedits coasts. From the 
accounts of the latter, Ptol. obtained materials 
for his map of this island. It is worthy of re- 
mark that this geographer does not name a single 
place in northern Scotland, whereas, inthe same 
quarter of the sister island, he mentions as many 
as 10 cities, one of them of considerable size, 
aud 3 others of the number, situate on the coast. 
Is not this a proof that Ireland, at this early pe- 
riod, had attained a considerable degree of civili- 
zation? A barbarous people never found cities 
on the coast. 
been remarked, it may be stated that Herod. 
was equally ignorant of Ireland and Britain. 
Eratosthenes gives a general and rude outline of 
the latter, but knew nothing of the former. 
Strabo had some knowledge, though very imper- 
fect, of both. Pliny’s information, with regard 
to both Britain and Ireland, greatly surpasses 
that of his predecessors. Diod. S. calls the 
latter Iris or Irin, and copies a foolish story of 
the natives being cannibals. ] 

Jeromus and JeronYmus, I.a Greek of Car- 
dia, who wrote a history of Alexander. II. 
A native of Rhodes, disciple of Aristotle, of 
whose compositions some few historical frag- 
ments remain, - Dionys. H. 1. 

-© JerusaLem, the capital of Judæa. 
rosolyma, 

[1ainefn1s, a town of Mauritania Cesarien- 
sis, west of the mouth of the river Ampsagas, 
and north of Cirta; now Jijel. ] 

- IanYum, [now Giglio, an island of Italy, near 
the coast of Etruria, off the promontory of Ar- 
gentarius. The thick woods of this island served 
as a place of refuge for a great number of Ro- 
mans, who fled from the sack of Rome by At- 
tila.] Mela, 2, 7.— Ces. B. C. 1, 34. 

- IenartĂïus, I. an officer of Crassus in his Par- 
thian expedition. II. [One of the apostolical 
fathers, and bishop of Antioch in Syria, towards 
the latter part of the 1st, and beginning of the 
2d cent. According to Eusebius and St. Je- 
rome, he succeeded Evodius in the see of An- 
tioch, having been ordained, says the former, in 
the year 69, after the death of Peter and Paul 
at Rome, or, as others say, by Peter himself; 
and hence we may conclude that he was ac- 
quainted with several of the apostles. Indeed, 
St. Chrysostom says, that he conversed fami- 
liarly with them, and was perfectly acquainted 
with their doctrine.] He was torn to pieces in 
the amphitheatre at Rome, by lions, during a 
persecution, a.D. 107, [in the reign of Trajan. ] 
His writings were letters to the Ephesians, Ro- 
mans, &c. and he supported the divinity of 
Christ, and the propriety of the episcopal order, 
as superior to priests and deacons. The bested. 
of his works, Oxon, in 8vo. 1798. ; 

IcuvYum, atown of Umbria, on the Via Fla- 
minia, now Gubio. Cic. ad Att. 7, 13,.— Sv, 
Ital. 8, 460. 
< Itea or Inva, an island of the Tyrrhene sea, 
2 miles from the continent, [between the ex- 
treme northern point of Corsica, and the coast 


See Hie- 


of Etruria, now L/ba; famed for its ores of iron, | Troy. See Homerus.) 


In addition to what has thus far 
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The Greeks called it Æthalia, a name derived 
from ilw, uro, and alluding to the number of 
forges in the island.] Æn. 10, 173. 

ILecadnes and Itecaonenszs, a people of 
Spain, [east of the Edetani, on both sides of the 
Iberus, near its mouth.] Liv, 22, 21. 

Itera, [the capital city of the lergetes, in 
Spain, on the Sicoris, Segre, a tributary of the 
Iberus. The situation of this place, near the 
foot of the Pyrenees, exposed it incessantly to 
the horrors of war, from the time when the Ro- 
mans began to penetrate into Spain. It was 
celebrated for the resistance which it made 
against Cesar, under the lieutenants of Pom- 
pey, Afranius, and Petreius, who were, however, 
finally defeated. In the reign of Gallienus it 
was almost entirely destroyed by the barbarians, 
who, migrating from Germany, ravaged the 
western parts of the empire. It is now Lerida 
in Catalonia.] Liv. 21, 23, 22, 21,—Lucan, 
4, 13. : 

InerGeres: see Ilerda. 

Ifa or Raza, a daughter of Numitor, king 
of Alba, consecrated by her uncle Amulius to 
the service of Vesta, which required perpetual 
chastity, that she might not become a mother 
to dispossess him of his crown, He was how- 
ever disappointed; violence was offered to Ilia, 
and she brought forth Romulus and Remus, who 
drove the usurper from his throne, and restored 
the crown to their grandfather Numitor, its law- 
ful possessor. Ilia was buried alive by Amulius 
for violating the laws of Vesta; and because 
her tomb was near the Tiber, some suppose that 
she married the god of that river. Horat. Od, 
1, 2.—Æn. 1, 277.—Ovid, Fast. 2, 598. 

Iniicr LUDI, games instituted by Augustus 
in cominemoration of the victory obtained over 
Antony and Cleopatra ; supposed to be the same 
as the Trojani ludi and Actia. Virg. says that 
they were celebrated by Æneas, not only because 
they were instituted at the time, when he wrote 
his poem, but because he wished to compliment 
Augustus, by making the founder of Lavinium 
solemnize games on the very spot, which was, 
many centuries after, tobe immortalized by the 
trophies of his patron. During these games 
were exhibited horse-races aud gymnastic exer- 
cises. An. 3, 280. 

I1Yas, a celebrated poem composed by Homer, 
on the Trojan war. It delineates the wrath of 
Achilles, and all the calamities, which befel the 
Greeks, from the refusal of that hero to appear 
in the field of battle. It finishes at the death 
of Hector, whom Achilles had sacrificed to the 
shades of his friend Patroclus, It is divided 
into 24 books. [Modern critics differ very much 
in opinion about the proper termination of the 
Iliad. Wolf and Heyne, with others, think 
that there is an excess of 2 books, and that the 
death of Hector is the true end of the poem. 
The 23d and 24th books, therefore, they con- 
sider as the work of another author. Granville 
Penn, however, has shewn very conclusively 
that the poem is to be taken as a whole, and 
that its primary and governing argument is the 
sure and irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most resolute and determined will of 
man, exemplified in the death and burial of 
Hector, by the instrumentality of Achilles, as 
the immediate preliminary to the destruction of 
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Inrensxs, a people of Sardinia. Liv. 40, 19. 
41, 6. 12. : ; 

InYon, a town of Macedonia, Liv. 31, 27. 
See Ilium. 


Iniðne, the eldest daughter of Priam, who 
married Polymnestor, king of Thrace, fin. 


1, 657. > 


Iuıssus, a small river of Attica, falling into 


the sea near the Piræus, 
on its banks, sacred to the Muses. 
4, 52. 


There was a temple 
Stat. Theb. 


InYruyta, a goddess called also Juno Lucina. 
Some suppose her to be the same as Diana. 
She presided over the travails of women ; and 
in her temple, at Rome, it was usual to carry a 
small piece of money as an offering. This cus- 
tom was first established by Serv. Tullius, who, 


by enforcing it, 
number of the Roman people. 


was enabled to know the exact 
Hesiod.—Ii. 11. 


Od. 19.—Apollod.1 et 2.—Horat, Carm. See. 


— Ovid, Met. 9, 283. 


I1yum or IrYon, a citadel of Troy, built by 


Ilus, one of the Trojan kings, from whom it re- 
ceived its name. It is generally taken for Troy 
itself; and some have supposed that the town 
was called Ilium, and the adjacent country 
Troja. (See Troja.) Liv. 35, 43. 37, 9. 37.— 
Zin, l. &e.—Strabo, 13.—Ovid, Met. 13, 505. 


—Horat. Od. 3, 3.—Justin, 11, 5, 31, 8. 


ILLIBERIS, a town of Gaul, through which 


Hannibal passed, as he marched into Italy, 


In1ice, now Elche, a town of Spain, with a 
harbour and bay, Sinus et Portus Ilicitanus, now 


Alicant, Plin. 3, 3. 


Iu11etxa, 2 towns of Spain, one of which is 


called Major, and the other Minor. 


Inuitureis, Inrvurais, or Inmera, acity of 
Spain, near the modern Andujar on the river 
Bætis, destroyed by Scipio for having revolted to 
Liu: 23, 49. 24, 41. 26, 17. 

Int¥rY¥oum, ILLÝRIS, and ILLÝRIA, a country 
bordering on the Adriatic sea, opposite Italy, 
whose boundaries have been different at different 
[It was wholly contained between the 
Some au- 
thors, among whom are Pliny and Ptol., extend 
the limits of this country so as to include Libur- 
D’ Any. has assigned to Il- 
lyricum the whole country between Istria and 
the small river Arsia, as far as the mouth of 
the Drilo; but observes that the Illyric na- 
They spread 
themselves at a very early period along the 
eastern coast of Italy, to the south of the 
Padus, Po, in which quarter traces of them 
were found even in the time of the Romans, 
They were very famous for their early ac- 
quaintance with, and subsequent skill in, navi- 
gation; and the hght Liburnian gallies aided 
not a little in securing to Augustus the vic- 
Illyricum answers now in 
part to modern Adbama.] It became a Roman 
province after Gentius, its king, had been con- 
quered by the prætor Anicius; and it now 
forms part of Croatia, Bosnia, and Sclavonia. 


the Carthaginians. 
times. 
rivers Naro, or Narentes, and Drilo, 


nia and Dalmatia. 


tions extended much farther. 


tory at Actium, 


Strabo, 2, 7—Paus. 4, 35.— Mela, 2, 2, &e.— 


Flor. 1, 2, &e. 


Tiorcis, now Lorca, a town of Spain, Plin. 


3, 3. 


Inuro, now Oleron, a town of Gascony in 


France. 
Ixus, the 4th 
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king of Troy, was son of Tros 
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by Callirrhoe.: He married Eurydice, the 
daughter of Adrastus, by whom he had The- 
mis, who married Capys, and Laomedo, the 
father of Priam, He built, or rather embel- 
lished, the city of Ilium, called also Troy, from 
his father Tros, Jupiter gave to him the Pal- 
ladium, a celebrated statue of Minerva, and 
promised that, as long as it remained in Troy, 
so long would the town remain impregnable. 
When the temple of Minerva was in flames, 
Ilus rushed into the middle of the fire to save 
the Palladium, for which action he was de- 
prived of his sight by the goddess, though he 
recovered it some time after. I/,—Strabo, 13.— 
Apollod, 3, 12.—Ovid, Fast, 4, 33. 6, 419. 
ImXus, [the name of a large chain of moun- 
tains, which, in a part of its course divided, 
according to the ancients, the vast region of 
Scythia into Scythia inira Imaum, and Scythia 
extra Imaum. It is, in fact, merely a continua- 
tion of the great Tauric range. That part of 
the Tauric chain, over which Alex. crossed, and 
whence the Indus springs, was called Paropa- 
misus. Farther on were the Emodi Montes, 
giving rise to the Ganges; and still farther to 
the east the range of Imaus, extending to the 
eastern ocean. Imaus is generally thought to 
answer to the Himalah mountains of Thibet ; 
strictly speaking, however, this name belongs 
to the Emodi Montes ; and Imaus, in the early 
part of its course, is the modern Mustag, or the 
chain which branches off to the north-west from 
the centre of the Himalah range. All the 
names, by which this chain is distinguished, are 
derived from the Sanscrit term Hem, “ snow.” 
Hence have arisen the names Jmaus and Emo- 
dus among the ancients, and Himalah, Himadri, 
Himachal, Himalaya, among the moderns. 
This old Indian root also brings to mind the 
Hemus of Thrace, Hymettus of Attica, Mons 
Imeus of Italy, and different mountains called 
Himmel in Saxony, Jutland, and other coun- 
tries, Itis the radix, also, of the German word 
himmel, “ heaven.’ As the chain of Imaus 
proceeds on to the east, it ceases to be charac- 
terised as snowy, and, in separating the region 
of Scythia into its 2 divisions, answers to the 
modern range of Aliat. The highest summit 
in the Himalah chain is Dwalagheri, “ the 
white mountain.” Itis only of Jate that the 
height of the Himalah mountains on the north 
of India has been appreciated. In 1802, Col. 
Crawford made some measurements, which gave 
amuch greater altitude to those mountains than 
had ever before been suspected; and Col. 
Colebrook, from the plains of Rhohileund, made 
a series of observations, which gaye a height of 
22,000 feet. Lieut. Webb, in his Journey to 
the Source of the Ganges, executed measure- 
ments on the peak of Iamunavatari, which 
gave upwards of 25,000 feet. The same officer, 
in a subsequent Journey, confirmed his former 
observations. This conclusion was objected to 
on account of a difierence of opinion on the 
allowance which ought to be made for the de- 
viation of the light from a straight direction, 
on which all conclusions drawn from the meas 
surement of angles must depend. In a sub- 
sequent Journey, however, this same officer 
confirmed his conclusions by additional meas 
surements, and by observing the fall of the 
mercury in the barometer at those heights, 


or a 
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which he himself visited. It: was found by 
these last observations that the line of perpe- 
tual snow does not begin till at least 17,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and that the 
banks of the Set/edge, at an elevation of nearly 
15,000 feet, afforded pasturage for cattle, and 
yielded excellent crops of mountain-wheat. This 
mild temperature, however, at so great a height, 
is confined to the northern side of the chain. 
This probably depends on the greater height of 
the whole territory on the northern side; in 
consequence of which, the heat, which the earth 
receives from the solar rays, and which warms 
the air immediately superincumbent, is not so 
much expanded by the time the ascending air 
reaches these greater elevations, as in that, 
which has ascended from a much lower country. 
Mr. Frazer, in a later Journey, inferred that the 
loftiest peaks of the Himalah range varied from 
18,000 to 23,000 feet ; but he had no instru- 
ments for measuring altitudes, and no baro- 
meter, and he probably did not make the due 
allowance for the extraordinary height of the 
snow-line. Thus the Himalah mountains far 
exceed the Andes in elevation ; Chimborazo, 
the highest of the latter, being only 21,470 feet 
above the level of the sea, while Dwalagheri is 
26,862 feet high, and Lamootri 25,500.] Plin. 
6, 17.— Strabo, 1. 

IusXrus, a part of Mt. Taurus in Armenia. 

Iuerisus, or Parruentus, I. a river of Sa- 
mos. Juno, who was worshipped on the banks, 
received the surname of Jmbrasia. Paus.7, 4. 
Il. The father of Pirus, leader of the 
Thracians during the Trojan war. Æn. 10,12. 
—iIl. 4, é 

Imsros, now Embro, an island of the Ægean 
sea, near Thrace, 32 miles from Samothrace, 
with a small river and town of the same name. 
Imbros was governed for some time by its own 
laws, but afterwards subjected to the power of 
Persia, Athens, Macedonia, and the kings of 
Pergamus, It afterwards became a Roman 
province. Thuc. 8.— Plin. 4, 12.—W. 13,— 
Strabo, 2.—Mela, 2, 7.— Ovid, Trist. 10, 18. 

InXcn1, a name given to the Greeks, parti- 
cularly the Argives, from king Inachus. 

Inacnya, I. a name given to Peloponnesus, 
from the river Inachus. II. A festival in 
Crete in honor of Inachus, or, ‘according to 
others, of Ino’s misfortunes. III. A cour- 
tezan in the age of Horace, Epod. 12, 

Inăcaïpæ, the name of the 8 first successors 
of Inachus on the throne of Argos. 

Inšcnřpes, I. a patronymic of Epaphus, as 
grandson of Inachus. Ovid, Met. 1, 704.—— 
II. And of Perseus, descended from Inachus, 
Id. 4, 11, 

Inicuts, a patronymic of Io, as daughter of 
Inachus. Ovid, Fast. 1, 454. 

InXcnus, a son of Oceanus and Tethys, fa- 
ther of Io. He founded the kingdom of Argos, 
was succeeded by his son Phoroneus, B.C. 1807, 
and gave his name to a river of Argos, of which 
he became the tutelar deity. He reigned 60 
years. [Jnachus, very probably, is a Gr. form 
for the oriental term Enak, denoting “ great, 
powerful ;” and this last is perhaps the root of 
the Gr, éya%, “ a king,” Some, however, deny 
the Egyptian origin of Inachus, and make him 
to have been a native of Greece.] Firg. G. 
3, 151,—Apollod, 2, 8,—Paus. 
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Inamimes, a river in the east of Asia, as far 
as which Semiramis extended her empire. Po- 
‘yen. 8. ; 

Inariue, an island near Campania, with a 
mountain, under which Jupiter confined the 
giant Typheeus; now called Ischia, remarkable 
for its fertility and population, There was for- 
merly a volcano in the middle of the island. 
Ain. 9,716. 

Inirus, I. a town of Egypt, in whose neigh- 
bourhood the town of Naucratig was built by 
the Milesians. Il, A tyrant of Egypt, who 
died B.c. 456. 

Incïrartus, a horse of the emperor Caligula, 
made high-priest. 

Innra, [an ‘extensive country of Asia, di- 
vided by Ptol. and the ancient geographers into 
India intra Gangem, and India extra Gangem, 
India on this side of, and India beyond the 
Ganges. The Ist division answers to the mo- 
dern Hindoostan ; the latter to the Birman Em- 
pire, and the dominions of Pegu, Stam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Cochin China, Tonguin, and Ma- 
lacca. India took its name among the ancients 
from the Indus, which formed its western boun- 
dary. Herod. is the lst Gr. writer, who makes 
mention of this country, but he derived hig 
information from the Persians, who at that time 
knew little of it themselves, and his account is 
consequently full of fables and incorrect state- 
ments, In a subsequent age, Darius invaded 
India, and seems to haye penetrated beyond 
the Indus, as far as what is now Little Thibet. 
Alex. ventured no farther than the Hyphasis, 
Seleucus Nicator penetrated even to Palim- 
bothra, and in his reign and that of his succes- 
sor, a friendly intercourse seems to have sub- 
sisted between the Gr. and Indian princes, The 
rise of the Parthian power destroyed this, and 
cut off all communication, The Romans knew 
little of the country, yet their power was so uni- 
yersally dreaded, that the Indians paid homage 
by their ambassadors to the emperors Antoninus, 
‘Trajan, &c, India has been known to every 
period of geography since the age of Herod. 
The writings of the father of history, those of 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, exhibit the know- 
ledge, which the Greeks and Romans possessed 
of India, or, to speak more accurately, their ac- 
quaintance with its sea-coasts, and the banks of 
the Indus and Ganges, The Sanscrit names 
for India are Djam-boo-Dwyp, “ the Peninsula 
of the Tree of Life ;” Medhiami, ‘‘ the Middle 
Dwelling ;” Bharathand, “the Kingdom of 
the Bharat Dynasty.’? The country is too ex- 
tensive to have received one general name in 
the indigenous languages. But from the river, 
which waters its western boundary, having the 
name of Sind or Hind, which, like the name 
Nyl-Ab, is derived from its blue color, the ad- 
joining*country received among the Persians 
the name of Hindoostan, and the inhabitants 
were called Hindoos. From the Persian lan- 
guage these names passed into the Syrian, 
Chaldee, and Hebrew: they were imitated in 
the appellations given by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but in the writings of the Indians the 
name Sizdhoostan denotes exclusively ‘* the 
countries on the river Sind’? The oriental 
writers subsequent to the Mahometan era, have 
admitted a distinction between the name Sindh, 
taken in the acceptation ape, eased, and 
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Hindh, which they apply to the countries si- 
tuated on the Ganges. This application of 
terms is equally foreign to the national geo- 
graphy of the Indians, with the appellation 
of Gentoos, which the English used to apply to 
the Hindoos, and which comes from the Portu- 
guese term Gentios, signifying “ Gentiles or Pa- 
gans.” ] Diod. S.1.—Strabo, l, &c.—Mela,3,7. 
— Plin. 5, 28.— Curt. 8, 10.—Justin, 1, 2. 12,7. 

Inp1Biris, a princess of Spain, betrothed to 
Albutius. i 

InpvY¥ckrxs, a name given to deities, worship- 
ped only in some particular places, or become 
gods from men, as Hercules, Bacchus, &c. 
Some derive the word from inde et geniti, born 
at the same place where they received their wor- 
ship. Virg. G. 1, 498.— Ovid, Met. 14, 608. 

Jnviciirr, a people of Spain. 

Inwvs, [a celebrated river of India, falling, 
after a course of 13,00 miles, into the Indian 
Ocean. The sources of this river have not yet 
been fully. explored. Its commencement is 
fixed, by the most probable conjecture, in the 
northern declivity of the Cailas branch of the 
Himalah mountains, about lat. 31° 30/ N. and 
long. 80° 30’ E., within a few miles of the 
source of the Seé/edge, and in a territory under 
the dominion of China. Its name in Sanscrit 
is Sindh or Hindh, an appellation which it re- 
ceives from its blue color. Under the name 
Sindus it was known even to the Romans, be- 
sides its more common appellation of Indus. 
In lat. 28° 28/, the Indus is joined by 5 rivers: 
the Hydaspes, Bekat, Acesines, Jenaub, Hydra- 
otes, Raver, Hyphasis, Biah, and the Xaradrus, 
Setledge. These 5 rivers have given to the pro- 
vince, which they water, the name of Pendjab, 
signifying in Persian “the 5 rivers,” and they 
come united in one stream called the Punjnud. 
The longest of the 5 isthe Seé/edge. The Hy- 
daspes is the Bekat of Abul Fazel, but many mo- 
dern geographers term it the Jy/uwm. The Setdedge 
is the Hesudrus of Pliny, Zaradrus of Ptol., and 
the Saranges of Arrian ; it is the largest river 
within the Himalah range between the Indus 
and Burrampooter. The union of all the 5 
rivers into one, before they reach the Indus, 
was a point in geography maintained by Ptol. ; 
but, owing to the obscurity of modern accounts, 
promoted by the splittings of the Indus, and 
frequent approximation of streams running in 
parallel courses, we had been taught to correct 
this as a specimen of that authors deficiency of 
information, till very recent and more minute 
inquiries have re-established that questioned 
point, and, along with it, the merited credit of 
the ancient geographer. The Punjnud, previous 
to uniting with the Indus, flows parallel to it 
for 70 miles. The mouths of the Indus Ptol. 
makes 7 in number; Mannert gives them as 
follows, commencing on the west: Sagapa, 
Pity; Sinthos, Darraway; Aureum Ostium, 
Ritchel; Chariphus, Fetty; Sapara, Sabala, 
and Lonibare, of which 3 last he professes 
to know nothing with certainty. According, 
however, to other and more recent authorities, 
the Indus enters the sea in one volume, the 
lateral streams being absorbed by the sand with- 
out reaching the ocean. It gives off an eastern 
branch called the Fud/alee, but this returns its 
water to the Indus at a lower point, forming in 
its circuit the sr on which Hyderabad stands, 
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| Alex. stopped on the banks of the Hyphasis, 


his wearied and discouraged troops refusing to 
proceed. Here he erected altars in memery of 
his progress, and descending the Indus, returned 
to Babylo.] Cic. N. D. 2, 52.— Strabo, 15.— 
Curt. 8, 9—Diod. 2—0vid, Fast. 3, 720.— 
Plin. 6, 20. 

Inverum MARE: [see Tyrrhenum Mare.] 

Ino, a daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
who nursed Bacchus. She married Athamas, 
king of Thebes, after he had divorced Nephele, 
by whom he had 2 children, Phryxus and 
Helle. Ino became mother of Melicerta and 
Learchus, and soon conceived an implacable 
hatred against the children of Nephele, because 
they were to ascend the throne in preference to 
her own. Phryxus and Helle were informed of 
Ino’s machinations, and they escaped to Col- 
chis on a golden ram: (see Phryxus.) Juno, 
jealous of Ino’s prosperity, resolved to disturb 
her peace: and more particularly because she 
was of the descendants of her greatest enemy, 
Venus. Tisiphone was sent, by order of 
the goddess, to the house of Athamas; and 
filled the whole palace with such fury, that 
Athamas, taking Ino to be a lioness and her 
children whelps, pursued her and dashed her son 
Learchus against a wall. Ino escaped the fury 
of her husband, and from a high rock threw 
herself into the sea, with Melicerta in her arms. 
The gods pitied her fate, and Neptune made 
her a sea-deity, afterwards called Leucothoé. 
Melicerta became also a sea-god, known by the 
name of Palemo. Od. 5.—Cic. Tusc., de N. 
D. 3, 48.—Plut. Symp. 5.— Ovid, Met. 4, 13. 
&e.—Paus. 1, 2, &e—Apollod. 2, 4.— Hygin, 
12. 14, 15. 

Inoa, I. festivals in memory of Ino, celebrated 
yearly with sports and sacrifices at Corinth. 
An anniversary sacrifice was also offered to Ino 
at Megara, where she was first worshipped, _ 
under the name of Leucothoé. II. An- 
other in Laconia, in honor of the same. It was 
usual at the celebration to throw cakes of flour 
into a pond, which, if they sunk, were pre- 
sages of prosperity ; but if they swam on the 
surface of the waters, they were inauspicious 
and unlucky. 

Inepus, a river of Delos, which the inhabit- 
ants suppose to be the Nile, coming from Egypt 
under the sea. It was near its banks that 
Apollo and Diana were born. Plin. 2, 103.— 
Flace. 5, 105 — Strabo, 6—Paus. 2, 4, 

Instsres, the inhabitants of Insubria, ~a 
country near the Po, supposed to be of Gallic 
origin. They were conquered by the Romans, 
and their country became a province, where 
the modern towns of Milan and Pavia were 
built. Strabo, 5.— Tacit. Ann. 11, 23.—Plin. 
3, 17.— Liv. 5, 34, 

InTAPHERNEs, one of the 7 Persian noble- 
men, who conspired against Smerdis, who 
usurped the crown of Persia. He was so dis- 
appointed for not obtaining the crown, that he 
fomented seditions against Darius, who had 
been raised to the throne after the death of the 
usurper. When the king had ordered him and 
all his family to be put to death, his wife, by 
frequently visiting the palace, excited the com- 
passion of Darius, who pardoned her, and per- 
mitted her to redeem from death any one of 


| her relations, whom she pleased, She obtained 
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her brother; and when the king expressed his | 


astonishment, because she preferred him to her 
husband and children, she replied that she 
could procure another husband, and children 
likewise ; but that she could never have another 
brother, as her father and mother were dead. 
Intaphernes was put to death. Herod. 3, 

Inremectum, a town near the Alps. 
Div. 8,14, — 

Iyreraaina, I. an ancient city of Umbria, 
the birth-place of the historian Tacitus, and the 
emperor of the same name; between two 
branches of the Nar, (inter amnes,) whence its 
name. Varro, L. L. 4, 5.—Tacit. Hist. 2, 64. 
——II. A colony on the confines of Samnium, 
on the Liris. 

Ivrsrrex, a supreme magistrate at Rome, 
who was entrusted with the care of the govern- 
ment after the death of a king, till the election 
of another. This office was exercised by the 
senators alone, and none continued in power 
longer than 5 days, or, according to Plut., only 
12 hours. The first interrex mentioned in 
Roman history is after the death of Romulus, 
when the Romans quarrelled with the Sabines 
concerning the choice of a king. [An interrex 
was often chosen under the republic, when from 
contention between the patricians and plebeians, 
or any other cause, the comitia for electing 
magistrates could not be held in due time, or 
before the end of the year. He was chosen by 
the patricians out of their own number, and his 
authority continued for 5 days, after which an- 
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_other was created to succeed him, and so on in 


Succession new interreges were created every 5 
days, till consuls were elected. The comitia 
were hardly ever held by the Ist interrex, some- 
times by the 2d, sometimes by the 3d, and 
sometimes not even till the llth.] Liv. 1, 17. 
—Dronys.. H. 2,5. 

Inur castrum: (see Castrum Inui.) Itre- 
ceived its name from Inuus, a divinity supposed 
to be the same as the Faunus of the Latins, 
and worshipped in this city, 

Io, I. daughter of Inachus, or, according 
to others, of Jasus or Pirene, priestess of Juno 
at Argos. Jupiter became enamoured of her; 
but Juno, jealous of his intrigues, disco- 
vered the object of his affection, and surprised 
him in the company of Io. Jupiter changed 
his mistress into a beautiful heifer; and the 
goddess, who well knew the fraud, obtained 
from her husband the animal, whose beauty 
she had condescended to commend. Juno 
commanded the hundred-eyed Argus to watch 
the heifer; but Jupiter, anxious for the situa- 


| tion of Io, sent Mercury to destroy Argus, and 


restore her to liberty: (see Argus.) Io, freed 


from the vigilance of Argus, was now perse- 


cuted by Juno, who sent one of the Furies, 
or rather a malicious insect, to torment her. She 
wandered over the greatest part of the earth, 
and crossefl over the sea, till at last she stopped 
on the banks of the Nile, still exposed to the 
unceasing torments of Juno’s insect. Here 
she entreated Jupiter to restore her to her an- 
cient form ; and when the god had changed 
her from a heifer into a woman, she brought 
forth Epaphus, Afterwards she married Tele- 
gonus, king of Egypt, or Osiris, according to 
others, and she treated her subjects with such 


mildness and humanity, that, after death, she | 
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received divine honors, and was worshipped. 
under the name of Isis, According to Herod., 
To was carned away by Pheenician merchants, 
who wished to make reprisals for Europa, who 
had been stolen from them by the Greeks. 
Some suppose that Io never came to Egypt. She 
1s sometimes called Phoronis, from her brother, 
Phoroneus. Ovid, Met. 1, 748.—Pans, T25; 
3, 18.—Moschus.— A pollod. 2, 1.—#n. 7,789. 
Hygin. 145. II. A son of Xuthus and 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, who married 
Helice, the daughter of Selinus, king of Aiviale. 
He succeeded on the throne of his father-in- 
law, and built a city, which he called Helice, 
on account of his wife. His subjects from 
him received the name of Tonians, and the 
country that of Ionia: (see Jones, Tonia.) 
Apollod. l, 7.— Pais. 7, l.— Strabo, 7.— Herod, 
7, 94. &e. Ill. A tragic poet of Chios, 
whose tragedies, when represented at Athens, 
met with universal applause ; greatly commended 
by Aristophanes and Athenaus, &c. IV. A 
native of Ephesus, introduced in Plato’s Dia- 
dogwes as reasoning with Socrates. 

Ionirrs and JosXrus, a king of Lycia, fa- 
ther of Stenobæa, the wife of Protus, king of 
Argos. He was succeeded on the throne by 
Belleropho, to whom he had given one of his 
daughters, called Philonoé, in marriage: [see 
Belleropho, Pelasgi, Homerus.] Apollod. Deca 
— Hygin, 57. 

Jocasra, a daughter of Mencceus, who mar- 
ried Laius, king of Thebes, by whom she had 
Œdipus. She afterwards married her son Œdi- 
pus without knowing who he was, and had b 
him Eteocles, Polynices, &c.: (see Laius, Œdi- 
pus.) When she discovered that she had mar- 
ried her own son, and had been guilty of incest, 
she hanged herself in despair. She is called 
Epicasta by some mythologists. Slat. Theb. 8, 
42.—Senee. et Sophocl, Gid—Apollod. 2, 5.— 
Hygin. 66, &e.— Od. 11, 

Iorara, a festival at Thebes, the same as 
that called Heraclia ; instituted in honor of 
Hercules and his friend Iolas, who assisted him 
in conquering the Hydra. It continued during 
several days, on the first of which were offered 
solemn sacrifices. The next day horse-races 
and athletic exercises were exhibited. The fol- 
lowing day was set apart for wrestling; the 
victors were crowned with garlands of myrtle, 
generally used at funeral solemnities. ‘They 
were sometimes rewarded with tripods of brass. 
The place, where the exercises were exhibited, 
was called Iolaion, where there were to be seen 
the monument of Amphitryo, and the cenotaph 
of Iolas, who was buried in Sardinia. These 
monuments were strewed with garlands and 
flowers on the day of the festival. 

Idnas or IoLaus, a son of Iphiclus, king of 
Thessaly, who assisted Hercules in conquering 
the Hydra, and burned with a hot iron the place, 
where the heads had been cut off, to prevent the 
growth of others: (see Hydra.) He was re- 
stored to his youth and vigor by Hebe, at the 
request of his friend Hercules. Some time 
afterwards, Iolas assisted the Heraclide against 
Eurystheus, and killed the tyrant with his own 
hand. According to Plut., lolas had a monu- 
ment in Boeotia and Phocis, where lovers used 
to go and bind themselves by the most solemn 
oaths of fidelity, considering the Place as sacred 
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to love and friendship. According to Diod. and 
Paus., lolas died and was buried in Sardinia, 
where he had gone to make a settlement at the 
head of the sons of Hercules by the 50 daugh- 
ters of Thespius. Ovid, Met. 9, 399.—Apollod. 
2, 4.—Paus. 10, 17. KAS 

Ioucxos, [a town of Thessaly in the district 
of Magnesia, at the head of the Pelasgicus 
Sinus, and north-east of Demetrias; about 7 
stadia from the sea, on an eminence, the birth- 
place of Jaso. The poets make the ship Argo 
to have set sail from Iolchos; this, however, 
must either be understood as referring in fact to 
Aphetz, or else by Iolchos they mean the ad- 
jacent coast, which, according to Strabo, was 
likewise called by that name. Strabo reckons 
this city in the number of those, which were 
destroyed in order to people the town of Deme- 
trias.] It was founded by Cretheus, son of 
Æolus and Enaretta. Apollod. 1. 9.— Strabo, 8. 
— Mela, 2, 3.— Lucan, 3, 192. 

Jorn, a daughter of Eurytus, king of Œcha- 
lia. Her father promised her in marriage to 
Hercules, but refused to perform his engage- 
ments, and Iole was carried away by force: 
(see Ewurytus.) It was to extinguish the love 
of Hercules for Iole, that Dejanira sent him 
the poisoned tunic, which caused his death: 
(see Dejanira, Hercules.) After the death of 
Hercules, Iole married his son Hyllus, by De- 
janira. Apollod. 2, 7.—Ovid, Met. 9, 279. 

Idnus, [one of the main original races of 
Greece. According to the relation of Cono, 
Hellen, the son of Deucalio, had 3 sons, Æolus, 
Dorus, and Xuthus. He made the first his 
“successor in the kingdom, which he had esta- 
blished between the Asopus and Enipeus. The 
inhabitants of the country were from him de- 
nominated Æolians. Dorus, the 2d brother, 
by order of his father, put himself at the head 
of a colony, and built at the foot of Parnassus 
the cities of Boéon, Cyteneon, and Erinea, to 
which Strabo adds the city of Pindus, these 4 
cities forming the Doric Tetrapolis. Xuthus, 
the remaining brother, turned his eyes else- 
where. He was the founder of the Attic Tetra- 
polis, composed of the cities of Œnoe, Maratho, 
Pyobalinthus, and Tricorythus. He married 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, and became 
the father of Achwus and Io. The elder of 
these, obliged to quit home on account of a 
murder which he had committed, passed into 
the Peloponnesus, then called Apia, established 
himself in Laconia, and gave name to the 
Acheans. Io, after the death of his maternal 
grandfather, was declared king of Attica, which 
country on this took the name of Ionia. Thus 
far Cono. But, according to another and more 
commonly received account, Io did not sueceed 
Erechtheus, whose crown devolved on Cecrops. 
On the contrary, he led an Attic colony into 
the Peloponnesus, where they settled between 
Elis and Sicyonia, He was afterwards recalled 
to Athens, routed the Thracians under Eumol- 
pus, was invested with a share of the govern- 
ment, and gave his name to the Athenians. 
The Ionians from the Peloponnesus returned to 
Attica in the reign of Melanthus, being expelled, 
according to some, by the Heraclida, and, after 
the death of Codrus; passed into Asia Minor. 
Nileus and Androclus, the younger sons of 
Codrus, were ae leaders of this emigration, 
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being dissatisfied probably with the change of 
government at home. They took with them, 

besides the Ionians from Peloponnesus, many 
refugees and inhabitants of Attica, who com- 
plained that Attica was too limited and barren 
to support its increasing population. Both these 
accounts are unsatisfactory, and open to objec- 
tion. We have already given what appears a 
more probable account of the early movements 
of the Gr. tribes, under Grecia. remains 
only to make a few observations relative to the 

Ionians. The Gr. race was divided into 2 
branches, the Hellenes in the north, and the 
Ionians in the south. In Beeotia, their re- 
spective confines met. The Jonians were the 
first who made any progress in civilization, and 
seem to have been indebted for it to the Pelasgi, 
who had settled among them. The Hellenes 
attained to civilization much later than their 
brethren of the south, and were wandering about 
in their native forests long after the latter had 
begun to direct their attention to the arts of 
social life. It is not true that Io gave his name 
to the lonians. They were called Iones long 
before his time: it was their original appellation. 
In the Ist place, we may be sure that no people, 
even in the earliest ages, ever changed a pre- 
vious name for the purpose of assuming one 
derived from that of some prince or leader. 
The probability is, that the exact reverse was 
the case. In the next place, the old Athenian 
traditions contradict the accounts which we have 
just been considering. According to them, Io 
was a son of Apollo, and Xuthus an Achean, 
and son of Æolus. The meaning of this evi- 
dently is, that Xuthus, an Æolian, came to 
Athens with a band of Achæans, and took with 
him a body of Ionians from Attica, together 
with his own forces, in order to obtain settle- 
ments in Peloponnesus. He established him- 
self in Ægialia, the northern coast of the penin- 
sula, but did not extend his authority over a 
large part of the country, founding merely the 
city of Helice; and yet all the other cities 
along this coast, to which the power of Io never 
reached, and whither, in fact, neither he nor 
his followers ever came, are acknowledged by 
all the Gr. writers to have been Ionian, and of 
tke same race with the Athenians. But the 
strongest argument against the theory which 
we are combating, and the clearest proof in 
favor of the position that the Ionians existed 
as a nation long before the time when the Hel- 
lenes began to send out colonies into southern 
Greece, and consequently long before the time 
when Xuthus’s son Io existed, if indeed he 
were not in truth a mere fabled personage, is 
to be found in the Cynurii, a branch of the 
original inhabitants of Argolis in the Pelopon 
nesus. Herod. styles them Autochthones, and 
likewise Ionians. Among their brethren, the 
other Argives, who dwelt in the level country 
the intermingling with Pelasgi, Danaides, ant 
finally Achæi, had nearly effaced the origina 
peculiarity of character and dialect : it remained 
on the other hand, pure and uncorrupted among 

the Cynwii, who had been driven by successiv 

invaders to the mountains in the western ani 

southern parts of Argolis, so that in histories 

ages they were still known as Ionians. Of th 

other communities, which occupied the Pelopo: 

nesus, the Arcadians, Elians, Laconians, w 
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are told indeed by no ‘one that they were of 
Ionian origin. And yet we know with certainty, 
that the Arcadians, according to their own ac- 
knowledgment, were a native race, not a people, 
which had emigrated into southern Greece. In 
Elis we find none other than Gr, inhabitants ; 
in Laconja, it is true, the Leleges settled, but 
then by the side of them we find a Gr. race, 
All these existed before the Hellenes were 
heard of ; they must therefore belong to a stock, 
of whose existence no one knows any thing, 
or must be Ionians. As to the origin of the name 
Jonian, it must be confessed that little certainty 
exists. It is generally thought to come from 
the Hebrew Javan, or, (if pronounced with the 
quiescent vax,) Jo; and in like manner the 
Hellenes are thought to be the same with Elisa, 
in the sacred writings, more especially their 
country Hellas. Hence Bochart makes Iavan, 
the son of Iaphet, the ancestor of the Tones. 
They who favor such etymologies, should first 
determine whether the Hebrew is to be regarded 
as the primitive language or not ; since, if the 
latter be the case, the names which are given in 
Hebrew Scripture to the early rulers and leaders 
in the family of Noah, are mere translations 
from the primitive tongue, and certainly can 
form no sure basis for the erection even of the 
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JonYa, I. a country of Asia Minor, bounded 
on the north by Æolia, on the west by the 
Ægean and Icarian seas, on the south b 
Caria, and on the east by Lydia, and part of 
Caria. [It extended from Phocæa in the north 
to Miletus in the south, while its greatest 
breadth scarcely exceeded 40 miles.] It was 
founded by colonies from Greece, and particu- 
larly Attica, by the Ionians, or subjects of Io. 
Jonia was divided into 12 small states, which 
formed a celebrated confederacy, often men- 
tioned by the ancients. These 12 states were 
Priene, Miletus, Colopho, Clazomene, Ephesus, 
Lebedos, Teos, Phocwea, Erythre, Smyrna, 
and the capitals of Samos and Chios. The in- 
habitants of Ionia built a temple, which they 
called Pan-lonium, from the concourse of people 
which flocked thither from every part of Ionia. 
[This was a place of general meeting, on Mt. 
Mycale, near Priene.] After they had enjoyed 
for some time their freedom and independence, 
they were tributary to the power of Lydia by 
Creesus. The Athenians assisted them to shake 
off the slavery of the Asiatic monarchs ; but 
they soon forgot their duty and relation to their 
mother country, and joined Xerxes, when he 
invaded Greece. They were delivered from the 
Persian yoke by Alex., and restored to their 
original independence. They were reduced by 
the Romans under the dictator Sylla. [Sylla 
treated them, together with the other Asiatic 


“cities, with great severity, on account of the 


murder of so many thousand Romans, whom 
they had inhumanly put to death in compliance 
with the orders of Mithridates. Ephesus was 
treated with the greatest rigor, Sylla having 
suffered his soldiers to live there at discretion, 
and obliged the inhabitants to pay every officer 
50 drachme, and every soldier 16 denarii a 
day. The whole sum, which the revolted cities 
of Asia paid Sylla, was 20,000 talents, near 
4 millions sterling. This was a most fatal 
blow, from which as never recovered.] Ionia 
2k 


JOR 
has been always celebrated for the salubrity of 
the climate, fruitfulness of the ground, and 
genius of its inhabitants. Herod. 1. &c.— Strabo, 
14.— Mela, 1, 2. §e.— Paus. 7, 1.—II. An an- 
cient name given to Hellas, or Achaia, because it 
was for some time the residence of the Ionians. 

Jontum marx, a part of the Mediterranean 
sea, at the bottom of the Hadriatic, lying between 
Sicily and Greece. That part of the Ægean 
sea, which lies on the coast of Tonia, in Asia, 
is called the “ Sea of Tonia,” and not the “ Ionian 
Sea.” According to some authors, the Ionian 
sea receives its name from Io, who swam across 
thither, after she had been metamorphosed 
into a heifer, [The statements of the ancient 
writers respecting the situation and extent of 
the Ionian Sea are very uncertain. Scylax 
makes it the same with the Hadriatic; and may 
be correct in so doing, since, according to Herod., 
the true and ancient name of the Hadriatic was 
the Ionian Gulf. This last appellation was pro- 
bably owing to the circumstance of its havin 
been made known to the rest of the Greeks 
through the commerce carried on here by the 
Asiatic Ionians. Both the Hadriatic and Ionian 
gulfs end, according to Scylax, at the straits 
near Hydruntum. Of the Ionian Sea he says 
nothing; Herod., however, makes it extend as 
far south as the Peloponnesus. Thuc. keeps 
up the distinction just alluded to, calling the 
Hadriatic by the name of the Jonian Gulph, 
(being probably as ignorant as Herod. of any 
other appellation for this arm of the sea,) and 
styling. the rest, as far as the western coast 
of Greece, the Ionian Sea. In later time a 
change of appellation took place. The limits 
of the Hadriatic were extended as far as the 
southern coast of Italy, and the western shores 
of Greece, and the Ionian Gulf was considered 
to be now only a part of it. (Strabo, 2. p.185.) 
Eustathius asserts that the more accurate writers 
of his day maintained this distinction, (ad 
Dionys. P. 92.) Hence the remark of Ptol. 
is rendered intelligible, who makes the Ha- 
driatie Sea extend along the whole western coast 
of Greece down to the southernmost extremity 
of the Peloponnesus.] Strabo, 7. &c. 

Iope and Joppa, [now Jaffa, a city of Pa- 
lestine, on the coast, north-west of Jerusalem, 
and south of Cæsarea. According to tradition 
and fable, it was one of the most ancient cities 
in the world. Report says that it was built 
before the deluge; that here reigned Cephens, 
the father of Andromeda; and the rock, to 
which his daughter. was chained, and from 
which she was delivered by Perseus, was shewn 
here, together with the ribs of the sea-monster 
which would have devoured her. The history 
probably refers to a vessel of considerable bulk, 
which ravaged the coast, and being driven on 
shore by a superior foree, was here wrecked, and 
the country delivered from the exactions of the 
corsair or pirate, who commanded it.] „Strabo, 
16, &e.—Propert. 2, 28, 51. 

Jorpanes, [a famous river of Palestine, 
which, according to some, had its source in the 
lake of Phiala, about 10 miles north of Cæsarea 
of Samachon. This origin of the river was as- 
certained by Philip the tetrarch, who made. the 
experiment of throwing some chaff or straw into 
the lake, which came out where the river emerges 
from the ground, after wr. run about 120 
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furlongs beneath the surface of the earth. Man- 
nert deems this story fabulous, and makes the 
river rise in Mt. Paneas. The Talmudists say 
that the Jordan rises out of the cave of Paneas. 
They assert, moreover, that Leshem is Paneas. 
Leshem was subdued by the Danites, and Jero- 
boam placed one of his golden ‘calves in Dan, 
which is at the springs of Jordan. Josephus 
says that the springs of Jordan rise from under 
the temple of the golden calf. Possibly this temple 
might stand on a hill, so convenient and pro- 
per for such an edifice, that the temple of Au- 
gustus was afterwards built on it. The course 
of the Jordan is mostly southward, inclining a 
few degrees to the east. It issues from the 
ground witha loud noise, resembling somewhat 
the roaring of a sea, Cæsarea Philippi stands 
near its source; thence it flows on to the small 
Jake Samochon, or Merom, where it receives the 
Jordanes Minor, after which it proceeds onwards 
tillit falls into the Sea of Tiberias, or Lake of 
Genesareth; emerging from this, it flows 
through the valley of Aulon, and at last dis- 
charges itself into the Dead Sea. It constantly 
overflowed its banks in ancient times about the 
period of early harvest, and in this respect dif- 
fered from most other rivers, which commonly 
swell during the winter. Hence it was thought to 
have a subterraneous communication with the 
Nile. Its rise was probably owing to the melt- 
ing of the snows at that time, and the early rains. 
It now no longer rises, either because its rapid 
current has deepened its channel, or its waters 
have been partly diverted another way. The 
etymology of its name has been variously as- 
signed. It is thought by some to come from 
the Hebr. yarden, “a descent,” from its rapid 
descent through that country. Another class of 
etymologists deduce its name from the Hebr. 
and Syriac, importing the “ Cauldron of Judg- 
ment.’ Others make it come from Jor, “a 
spring,’ and Dan, a small town near its 
source ; anda 3d class deduce it from Jor and 
Dan, 2 rivulets. The Arabs call it Arden or 
Harden, the Persians Aerdun, and the Arabian 
geographer Edrisi, Zacchar, “ Swelling.” | 
Jornanpss, [called by some Jordanus, a 
Goth by birth, secretary to one of the kings of 
the Alans, and, as some believe, afterwards 
bishop of Ravenna. In the year 552 of our 
era, he wrote a history of the Goths. This is 
merely an abridgment of the History of Cassio- 
dorus, and is written without judgment and 
with great partiality. He composed also a work 
entitled De Regnorum et Temporum Successione, 
« A Roman History from Romulus to Augus- 
tus.’ It is merely a copy of the History of 
Florus, but with such alterations and additions, 
however, as to enable us sometimes to correct 
by means of it the text of the Roman historian. | 
Ios, now Mio, an island in the Myrtoan sea, 
celebrated, as some say, for the tomb of Homer, 
and birth of his mother. Päin. 4, 12. 
: JosEruus Fravius, a celebrated Jew, born 
in Jerusalem, [4.D. 37. ; som of Mathias, a priest, 
descended on the mother’s side from the family 
of the Maccabees. After receiving a liberal 
education, and entering the sect of the Phari- 
sees, which then enjoyed the highest reputation, 
he proceeded to Rome in his 26th year, where 
he remained some considerable time, On his 
return home, bond the Jews on the point of 
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revolting against the power of Rome. After - 
endeavoring to oppose this rash determi- 
nation, he at last joined their cause, and held 
various commands in the Jewish army. At 
Jotapata, in Galilee, he] signalised his military 
abilities in supporting a siege of 47 days against 
Vespasian and Titus, in a small town of Judea. 
When the city surrendered, there were found not 
less than 40,000 Jews slain, and the number of 
captives amounted to 1,200. Josephus saved 
his life by flying into a cave, where 40 of his 
countrymen had also taken refuge. He dis- 
suaded them from committing suicide, and, 
when they had all drawn lots to kill one an- 
other, Josephus fortunately remained the last, 
and surrendered himself to Vespasian. He 
gained the conqueror’s esteem by foretelling 
that he would become one day the master of the 
Roman empire. [Vossius (Hist. Gr. 2, 8.) 
thinks that Josephus, who, like all the rest of 
his nation, expected at this period the coming 
of the Messiah, applied to Vespasian the prophe- 
cies, which announced the advent of our Sa- 
viour. He remarks that Josephus might have 
been the more sincere in so doing, as Jerusalem 
was not besieged. His prophecy having been 
accomplished 2 years afterwards, he obtained 
his freedom, and took the prenomen of Flavius, 
to indicate that he regarded himself as the 
freedman of the emperor.] Josephus was pre- 
sent at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and re- 
ceived all the sacred books, which it contained, 
from the conqueror’s hands. He came to Rome 
with Titus, where he was honored with the 
name and privileges of a Roman citizen. Here 
he made himself esteemed by the emperors Ves- 
pasian and Titus, and dedicated his time to 
study. He wrote the History of the Wars of 
the Jews, first in Syriac, [or rather in Syro- 
Chaldaic,] and afterwards translated it mto 
Greek. This composition so pleased Titus, 
that he authenticated it; by placing his signature 
on it, and by preserving it in one of the public 
libraries. He finished another work, which he 
divided into 20 books, containing the History of 
the Jewish Antiquities, in some places subversive 
of the authority and miracles mentioned in the 
Scriptures. [The book of Jewish Antiquities, 
fofms a history of the chosen people from the 
creation to the reign of Nero. Josephus did not 
write this book for the use of his countrymen, 
or even for the Hellenistic Jews : his object was: 
to make his nation better known to the Greeks 
and Romans, and remove the contempt, in 
which it was accustomed to be held. The books 
of the O. T., and where these failed, traditions 
and other historical monuments, were the 
sources, whence he drew the materials for his 
work; but in making use of these, he allowed 
himself an unpardonable license, in removing 
from his narrative all which the religion of the 
Jews regarded as most worthy of veneration, im 
order not to shock the prejudices of the nations, 
to which he wrote. He not only treats the books 
of the O. T. as if they were merely human com- 
positions, in explaining, enlarging, and com- 
menting on them, and thus destroying the 
native and noble simplicity and pathos, which 
renders the perusal of the sacred volume so full 
of attraction ; but allows himself the liberty of 
often adding to the recital of an event, circum- 
stances, which change its entire nature. In 
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every part of the work in question, he représents 
his countrymen in a point of view calculated to 
conciliate the esteem of the masters of the world. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the Antigui- 
tes are extremely interesting, as affording us a 
faithful picture of Jewish manners in the time 
of the historian, and as filling up a void in an- 
cient history of 4 centuries between the last 
books of the O. T. and those of the N.]. He 
also wrote 2 Books to defend the Jews against 
Apio, their greatest enemy ; besides an Account 
of his own Life, &c. Josephus has been ad- 
mired for his lively and animated style, the bold 
propriety of his expressions, exactness of his de- 
scriptions, and persuasive eloquence of his ora- 
tions. He has been called the Livy of the 
Greeks. Though in some cases inimical to the 
Christians, yet he has commended our Saviour 
so warmly, that St. Jerome calls him a Chris- 
tian writer, [ 4. J. 18, 3.:—“ At this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be allowed us to call him 
` aman; for he performed wonderful works, and 
instructed those, who receive the truth with joy. 
He thus drew to him many Jews, and many of 
the Greeks, He was the Christ. Pilate having 
punished him with crucifixion on the accusa- 
tion of our leading men, those who had loved 
him before still remained faithfulto him. For 
on the 3d day he appeared unto them, living 
anew, just as the prophets of God had an- 
nounced, who had predicted of him a thousand 
other miraculous things. The nation of Chris- 
tians, named after him, continues even to the 
present day.” This passage, placed in the 
middle of a work written by a zealous Jew, has 
all the appearance of a marginal gloss, which 
has found its way into thetext: it is too long and 
too short to have’ formed a part of the original 
text: too long to have come from the pen of an 
infidel, and too short to have been written by a 
Christian. St. Justin, Tertullian, and St. Chry- 
sostom have made no use of it in their disputes 
with the Jews; and neither Origen nor Photius 
make any mention of it. Eusebius, who lived 
before some of the writers just named, is the 
first, who adduces it. These circumstances 
have sufficed to attach suspicion to it in the 
eyes of some critics, and especially of Richard 
Simon, “and the Historian Gibbon. On the 
other hand, Henri de Valois, Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches, Is. Vossius, and others, have de- 
fended its authenticity. Lambecius, who ad- 
vocates the same side, has pretended that the 
words of Josephus ought to be considered as ex- 
pressing contempt for our Saviour, though, in 
order not to offend either party, the Historian 
has concealed his real meaning in equivocal 
terms, However paradoxical this last opinion 
may seem, it has assumed an air of considerable 
probability, in consequence of a slight correction 
in the text and punctuation, which has been 
proposed by Knittel, a German scholar, A ce- 
lebrated protestant divine, Godfrey Less, after 
having carefully and critically examined both 
sides of the question, has pronounced the pas- 
Sage supposititious, and adds that the silence of 
the historian respecting our Saviour and the 
miracles, which he wrought, affords a far more 
eloquent testimony in favor of ‘the truth of our 
Redeemer’s mission, than the most labored state- 
ment could have yielded, especially when we 
consider that the father of Josephus, one of the 
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priests of Jerusalem, could not but have kiown 
our Saviour, and since Josephus himself lived in 
the midst of the apostles. Had the latter been 
able, he would have refuted the whole history 
of our Saviour’s mission and works, His 
silence is conclusive in their favor. The efforts 
of deistical writers, therefore, to invalidate the 
authenticity of this remarkable passage, have 
literally recoiled on themselves, and Christianity 
has achieved a triumph by the very arms of in- 
fidelity.] Josephus died a.n. 93, in the 56th 
year of his age. The best editions of his works, 
Hudson, 2 vols. fol. Oxon. 1720. ; Havercamp, 
2 vols. fol. Amst. 1726. Suet, in Vesp. &c. 
JoviAnus, Frayius Craupius, a native of 
Pannonia, elected emperor of Rome by the sol- 
diers after the death of Julian. He at first re- 
fused to be invested with the imperial purple, 
because his subjects followed the religious prin- 
ciples of the late emperor; but they removed 
his groundless apprehensions, and, when they 
assured him that they were warm advocates for 
Christianity, he accepted the crown. He made 
a disadvantageous treaty with the Persians, 
against whom Julian was marching with a vic- 
torious army. Jovian died 7 months and 20 
days after his ascension, and was found in his 
bed suffocated by the vapors of charcoal, which 
had been lighted in his room, A.D. 364. Some 
attribute his death to intemperance, and say that 
he was the son of a baker. He burned a cele- 
brated library at Antioch. 4mm. Marcell. 
Ipuicius, or Ipn¥crus, I. a son of Amphi- 
tryo and Alcmena, born at the same birth with 
Hercules. As these 2 children were together in 
the cradle, Juno, jealous of Hercules, sent 2 
large serpents to destroy him. At the sight of 
the serpents Iphicles alarmed the ‘house, but 
Hercules, though not a year old, boldly seized 
them, one in each hand, and squeezed them to 
death. Apollod. 2, 4.—Theocr. II. A king 
of Phylace, in Phthiotis, son of Philacns and 
Clymene. He had bulls famous for their big- 
ness, and the monster, which kept them. Me- 
lampus, at the request of his brother, [see Me- 
lampus,] attempted to steal them away, but was 
caught in the fact, and imprisoned, Iphiclus 
soon received some advantages from the pro- 
phetical knowledge of his prisoner, and not only 
restored him to liberty, but also presented him 
with the oxen. Iphiclus, who was childless, 
learned from the soothsayer how to become a 
father. He had married Automedusa, and af- 
terwards a daughter of Creo, king of Thebes. 
He was father to Podarce and Protesilaus. Od. 
11. 12.:13,—Apollod. 1, 9.—Paus, 4, 36. 
IenicrAres, a celebrated general of Athens, 
who, though son of a shoemaker, rose from the 
lowest station to the highest offices in the state. 
He made war against the Thracians, obtained 
some victories over the Spartans, and assisted 
the Persian king against Egypt. He changed 
the dress and arms of his soldiers, and rendered 
them more alert and expeditious in using their 
weapons. He married a daughter of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, and died 380 s.c. When he 
was once reproached with the meanness of his 
origin, he observed that he should be the first 
of his family, but that his detractor would be 
the last of his own, C, Nep. in Iphicl. 
Ipuicinra, a daughter of Agamemno and 
Clytemnestra. When the oe going to the 
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Trojan war, were detained by contrary winds at 
‘Aulis, they were informed by one of the sooth- 
sayers, that, to appease the gods, they must 
sacrifice Iphigenia, Agamemno’s daughter, to 
Diana: (see Agamemno.) The father, who 
had provoked the goddess by killing her favor- 
ite stag, heard this with the greatest horror and 
indignation, and rather than shed the blood of 
his daughter, he commanded one of his heralds, 
as chief of the Gr. forces, to order all the as- 
sembly to depart each to his respective home. 
Ulysses and the other generals interfered, and 
Agamemno consented to immolate his daughter 
for the common cause of Greece. As Iphigenia 
was tenderly loved by het mother, the Greeks 
sent for her on pretence of giving her in mar- 
riage to Achilles. Clytemnestra gladly permitted 
her departure, and Iphigenia came to Aulis : 
here she saw the bloody preparations for the 
sacrifice, and implored the forgiveness and pro- 
tection of her father; but tears and entreaties 
were unavailing. [According to Eurip, who 
has dramatised the story, Agamemno frequently 
wavered in his cruel resolution, and even after 
notice had been sent to Clytemnestra directing 
her to bring her daughter to the camp, he sent 
other letters to her privately by a slave, ordering 
her not to come. But the slave was intercepted 
by Menelaus, who suspected what had been 
done.} Calchas took the knife in his hand, 
and, as he was going to strike the fatal blow, 
Iphigenia suddenly disappeared, and a goat of 
uncommon size and beauty was found in, her 
place for the sacrifice. [According to the play 
of Eurip., the scheme of pretending to give 
away Iphigenia in marriage to Achilles, was 
known only to Agamemno, Menelaus, Calchas, 
and Ulysses. When, therefore, Achilles learns 
the use, which had been made of his name, 
fired with anger, he defends the cause of the 
virgin against the united voices of the assembled 
Greeks, and like a true hero, is about to make 
battle with them all, when Diana interferes. | 
This supernatural change animated the Greeks, 
the wind suddenly became favorable, and the 
combined fleet set sail from Aulis. Iphigenia’s 
innocence had raised the compassion of the god- 
dess, on whose altar she was going to be sacri- 
ficed, and she carried her to Taurica, where she 
entrusted her with the care of her temple. In 
this sacred office Iphigenia was obliged, by the 
command of Diana, to sacrifice all the strangers 
who came into that country. {Many had already 
been offered as victims on the bloody altar, when 
Orestes and Pylades came to Taurica. Their 
mutual and unparalleled friendship, (see Pylades 
and Orestes,) disclosed to Iphigenia that one of 
the strangers, whom she was going to sacrifice, 
was her brother; and, upon this, she conspired 
with the 2 friends to fly from the barbarous 
country, and carry away the statue of the god- 
dess. They successfully effected their enter- 
prise, and murdered Thoas, who enforced the 
human sacrifices. According to some authors, 
the Iphigenia, who was sacnficed at Aulis, was 
not a daughter of Agamemno, but a.daughter 
of Helen, by Theseus. Homer does not speak 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, though very mi- 
nute in the description of the Grecian forces 
adventures, &c. The statue of Diana, which 
Iphigenia brought away, was afterwards placed 
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3, 16.—Ovid, Met. 12, 31—in, 2, 116— 
Zischyl.—Eurip. ees 
Ipninoi, one of the principal women of Lem- 
nos, who conspired to destroy all the males of 
the island after their return from a Thracian 
expedition. Face. 2, 163. hye SN 
Iruts, I. son of Alector, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Argos. He advised Polynices, 
whowished toengage Amphiaraus in the Theban 
war, to bribe his wife Eriphyle by giving her 
the golden collar of Harmonia, This succeeded, 
and Eriphyle betrayed her husband. Apollod. 3. 
—Flace. 1, 3, 7. II. A beautiful youth of 
Salamis, of ignoble birth. He became enamoured 
of Anaxarete, and the coldness and contempt, 
with which he met, rendered him so desperate, 
that he hung himself. Anaxarete saw him car- 
ried to his grave without emotion, and was in- 
stantly changed into a stone. Ovid, Met. 14, 
703. III. A daughter of Ligdus and Tele- 
thusa, of Crete. When Telethusa was pregnant, 
Ligdus ordered her to destroy her child, if it 
proved a daughter, because his poverty could not 
afford to maintain an useless charge. ‘The se- 
vere orders of her husband alarmed Tetethusa, 
and she would have obeyed, had not Isis com- 
manded her, in a dream, to spare the life of her 
child. Telethusa brought forth a daughter, 
which was given to a nurse, and passed for a 
boy, under the name of Iphis. Ligdus conti- 
nued ignorant of the deceit, and when Iphis was 
come to the years of puberty, her father resolved 
to give her in marriage to Íanthe, the beautiful 
daughter of Telestes. A day to celebrate the 
nuptials was appointed, but T elethusa and het 
daughter were equally anxious to put off the mar- 
riage; and when all was unavailing, they imi- 
plored the assistance of Isis, by whose advice 
the life of Iphis had been preserved. The god- 
dess was moved; she changed the sex of Iphis ; 
and, on the morrow, the nuptials were consum- 
mated with the greatest rejoicings. Ovid, Met. 
9, 666. &e. > 
Irenïrvus, I. a son of Eurytus, king of Œcha- 
lia. When his father had promised his daughter 
Iole to him, who could overcome him or his sons 
in drawing the bow, Hercules accepted the 
challenge, and came off victorious. Hurytus 
refused his daughter to the conqueror, observing 
that Hercules had killed one of his wives in a 
fury, and that Iole might perhaps share the same 
fate. Some time after, Autolycus stole away 
the oxen of Eurytus, and Hercules was suspected 
of the theft. Iphitus was sent in quest of the 
oxen, and, in his search, he met with Hercules, 
whose good favors he had gained by advising 
Eurytus to give Iole to the conqueror. Her- 
cules assisted Iphitus in seeking the lost ani- 
mals; but when he recollected the ingratitude 
of Eurytus, he killed Iphitus by throwing him 
down from the walls of Tyrinthus. Od. 21.— 
Apollod, 2, 6. II. A king of Elis, son of 
Praxonides, in the age of Lycurgus. He re- 
established the Olympic games 338 years after 
their institution by Hercules, or about 884 years 
before the Christian era, This epoch is famous 
in chronological history, as every thing previous 
to it seems involved in fabulous obscurity. Vell. 
Patere. 1, 8— Paus. 5, 4. 
Ivsus, a place of Phrygia, [situate in a plain 
to the south-east of Synnada, | celebrated for a 
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Antigonus and his son, and Seleucus, Ptol. Ly- 
simachus, and Cassander. [Hence Plut. says 
that “all the kings of the earth” were here 
engaged.] The former led into the field an army 
of above 70,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, with 
75 elephants. The latter’s forces consisted of 
64,000 infantry, besides 10,500 horse, 400 ele- 
phants, and 120 armed chariots. Antigonus 
and his son were defeated. [Antigonus lost his 
life in the action; Demetrius fled into Greece. 
The conquerors divided their possessions between 
them.] Plut. Demetr. 

Ira, a city of Messenia [in the north, towards 
the confines of Elis, and near the river Cypa- 
rissus ;] famous in history as having supported 
a siege of 1] years against the Lacedemonians. 
Its capture, s.c. 671, put an end to the 2d Mes- 
senian war. M. 9.—Strabo, 7. 

Irenxvs, a native of Greece, disciple of Poly- 
carp, and bishop of Lyons in France. [The 
time of his birth, and precise place of his nati- 
vity, cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. Dod- 
well refers his birth to the reign of Nerva, A.D. 
97, and thinks that he did not outlive 190. 
Grabe dates his birth about 108, Dupin says 
that he was born a little before 140, and died 
a martyr in 202.] He wrote on different sub- 
jects ; but, as what remains is in Latin, some 
suppose he composed in that language, and not 
in Greek. Fragments of bis works in Greek 
are, however, preserved, which prove that his 
style was simple, though clear, and often ani- 
mated. His opinions concerning the soul are 
curious. He suffered martyrdom a.D. 202. 
[From the silence of Tertullian, Eusebius, and 
others, concerning the manner of his death, 
Cave, Basnage, and Dodwell, have inferred that 
he did not die by martyrdom, but in the ordi- 
nary course of nature: with these, Lardner coin- 
cides.] The best ed. of his works, Grabe, Oxon. 
Jol. 1702. 

Tresus, [a beautiful country in Libya, not far 
from Cyrene. When Battus, in obedience to 
the oracle, was seeking a place for a settlement, 
the Libyans, who were his guides, managed so 
as to lead him through it by night. Milton 
calls the name Irassa, for which he has the 
authority of Pindar. Here Hercules contended 
with Anteus.] The Egyptians were once de- 
feated there by the inhabitants of Cyrene. 
Herod, 4, 158, &c. 

Iris, I. a daughter of Thaumas and Electra, 
one of the Oceanides, messenger of the gods, 
and more particularly of Juno. Her office was 
to cut the thread, which seemed to detain the 
soul in the body of those, who were expiring. 
She is the same as the rainbow, and, from that 
circumstance, is represented with all the varie- 
gated and beautiful colors of the rainbow, and 
appears sitting behind Juno ready to execute 
her commands. She is likewise described as 
supplying the clouds with water to deluge the 
world. [The Gr. term for “ the rainbow,” igs, 
is supposed by some to be derived from sw, 
“ to speak or tell,” as being an appearance in 
the heavens, which is supposed to foretell or 
rather declare, rain. The fable of Iris being 
the particular messenger of Juno may have re- 
lation to the circumstance of the latter goddess 
being the same as the air, according to some.] 
Hesiod, Th,—Ovid, Met. 1, 271. 4, 480. 11, 
985,— din, 4, 694ml I, [A river of Pontus, 
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rising on the confines of Armenia Minor, and 
flowing into the sea south-east of Amisus. It 
receives many tributaries, and near the end of 
its course, passes through the district of Pha- 
narea. The Turks call it the Kasalmack, and 
near its mouth, it is more usually styled Jekil- 
Ermak, “ Green River] Flace. 5, 121,—— 
III. A river of Pontus. 

Irus, I. a beggar of Ithaca, who executed 
the commissions of Penelope’s suitors. When 
Ulysses returned home, disguised in a beggars 
dress, Irus hindered him from entering the gates, 
and even challenged him. Ulysses brought 
him to the ground with a blow, and dragged 
him out of the house. Od. 8.—Ovid, Trist. 3, 
7, 42. II. A mountain of India. 

Is, [a city about 8 days’ journey from Babylo, 
according to Herod., near which flows a river 
of the same name, which empties into the Eu- 
phrates. With the current of this river, adds 
the historian, particles of bitumen descended to- 
wards Babylo, by means of which its walls were 
constructed. There are some curious fountains, 
says Remnell, near Hit, a town on the Euphrates, 
about 128 miles above Hillah, reckoning the 
distance along the banks of the Euphrates. 
This distance answers to 8 ordinary journies of 
a caravan of 16 miles direct. There can be no 
doubt that this Hit is the Zs of Herod., which 
should have been written Jt, 

IsXpas, a Spartan youth, who, being engaged 
in his gymnastic exercises, when the Thebans 
under Epaminondas suddenly invaded the city, 
and had penetrated into the forum, rushed from 
the bath naked, with a sword in one hand and 
a buckley in the other, threw himself into the 
midst of the battle, heading a body of his 
countrymen, and performed prodigies of valor. 
He was regarded with amazement, and seemed 
to be some god in human form. The Thebans 
were driven back; Isadas returned to his home 
without a wound ; was honored by the Ephori 
with a chaplet for his gallantry, but fined 1000 
drachmas for having fought without the cus- 
tomary armour, Agasias, the celebrated Ephe- 
sian sculptor, (see Agasias,) represented Isadas, 
in a statue, (of which the original is now de- 
posited in the Museum at Paris,) as naked, 
armed only with a sword and buckler, and 
looking up to attack an enemy on horseback ; 
this piece of sculpture is considered to be a per- 
formance of the highest excellence, the most 
animated statue in the world, and one of the 
few instances in which strong action is sculp- 
tured. it is often erroneously described as the 
representation of a Roman Gladiator, but the 
countenance is not that of a slave compelled to 
fight ; nothing can be more Grecian, manly, and 
heroic. It was discovered at Nettuno, near An- 
tium, 100 years after the discovery of the 
Belvidere Apollo, which was exhumed from the 
same place; and both in all probability formed 
part of the collection of statues in the palace of 
Nero at Antium. 

Isævs, 1. an orator of Chalcis, in Euboea, who 
came to Athens, and became there the pupil of 
Lysias, and soon after the master of Demos- 
thenes. Some suppose that he reformed the 
dissipation and imprudence of his early years 
by frugality and temperance. Demosthenes 
imitated him in preference to Isocrates, be- 
cause he studied force and energy of expression, 
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yather than floridness of style. [His style bears 

a great resemblance to that of Lysias. He is 
elegant and vigorous, but Dion. H. does not find 
in him the simplicity of the other. He under- 
stands better than Lysias the art of arranging 
the several parts of a discourse, but is less na- 
tural. When we read the exposition of a 
speech of Lysias, nothing appears, artifical 
therein; on the contrary every thing is studied 
in the orations of Isæus. In his demonstrations 
of facts he is not so condensed as Lysias, but 
then is more successful in exciting the passions. 
He opened the road, which Demosthenes after- 
wards pursued with so much success. {leven 
of his orations remain; before 1785, we were 
in possession of only 10. They are all of a 
legal nature, and relate to questions of inherit- 
ance and succession. Hence they are com- 
monly cited by the title of Ayo: Kangixol, Dis- 
courses concerning Inheritances. The best ed. 
is contained in the Corpus Oratorum Grecorum 
of Reiske, Lips, 1770, 12 vols. 8vo. Sir W. 
Jones, in 1779, gave a valuable translation of 
Isæus.] Juv. 3,74 — Plut. de 10 Orat. Dem: 
II. Another Greek orator, who came to Rome 
AD. 17. He is greatly recommended by Pliny 
the younger, who observes that he always spoke 
extempore, and wrote with elegance, unlabored 
ease, and great correctness. 

Issvis, a river of Umbria. Lucan, 2, 406. 

Isar and IsXra, I. Jsore, a river of Gaul, 
where Fabius routed the Allobroges. It rises 
at the east of Savoy, and falls into the Rhone 
near Valence. Plin. 3, 4.—Lucan, 1, 399. 
II. Another called the Oyse, which falls 
into the Seine below Paris. [The Celtic name 
of Briva Isaræ, a place on this river, has been 
translated into Pont- Oise. | 

Isaura, [@, or orum, the capital of Isauria, 
near the confines of Phrygia. Strabo and Steph. 
B. used the term as a plural; Amm. Marcelli- 
nus, however, makes it of the first declension. 
It was a strong and rich place, and its inhabit- 
ants appear to have acquired their wealth in a 
great degree by plundering the neighbouring 
regions. The city was attacked by the Mace- 
donians under Perdiccas, the inhabitants having 
put to death the governor set over the province 
by Alexander. After a brave resistance, the 
Isaurians destroyed themselves and their city 
by fire. The conquerors are said to have ob- 
tained much gold and silver from the ruins of 
the place. During the contentions between 
Alex.’s successors, the neighbouring moun- 
taineers rebuilt the capital and commenced 
plundering anew until they were reduced by 
Servilius, hence styled Isauricus, and the city 
again destroyed. A new Isaura was afterwards 
built by Amyntas, king of Galatia, in the vici- 
nity of the old city. D’Any. locates the old 
capital near a lake, about whose existence, 
however, the ancients are silent; the modern 
name he makes Bei-Shehri. New Isaura he 
places on another lake south-east of the former, 
and terms it Sidi-Shekri. Mannert, (6,2, 188.) 
opposes this position of the last, and is in 
favor of Serki-Serail, a small village east-north- 
east of Iconium.| Plin. 5, 27. 

Isaurra, [a country of Asia Minor, north of, 
and adjacent to, Pisidia. The inhabitants were 
a wild race, remarkable for the violence and 
yapine, ey exercised against their 
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neighbours. P. Servilius derived from his re- 
duction of this people the surname of Isawicus, 
A conformity in the aspect of the country, 
which was rough and mountainous, caused 
Cilicia Trachea, in a subsequent age, to have 
the name of Isauria extended to it, and it is 
thus denominated in the notices of the eastern 
empire.] For. 3, 6.—Strabo.— Cic. Fam. 15, 2. 

Isauricus, a surname of P. Servilius, from 
his conquests over the Isaurians. Ovid, Fast. 
1, 594.— Cie. Ait. 5, 21. 

Isaurvs, I.a river of Umbria, falling into the 
Adriatic. II. Another in Magna Grecia, 
Lucan, 2, 406. 

IscuenyYa, an annual festival at Olympia, in 
honor of Ischenus, the grandson of Mercury and 
Hierea, who, in a time of famine, devoted him- 
self for hig country, and was honored with a 
monument near Olympia. 

Isprarrvns, a king of Persia, appointed by 
the will of Arcadius, guardian to Theodosius 
the Second. He died in his 31st year, a.n. 408. 

[Isznasr¥ca, (from siceaadvw, ‘* to enter,’”) 
aname applied to the athletic games among 
the Greeks, because the victors at them were 
conducted with great pomp into their respective 
cities, through a breach made in the walls for 
that purpose; intimating, says Plut., that a city, 
which produced such brave citizens, had little 
occasion for the defence of walls. | 

Ista, certain festivals observed in honor of 
Isis, which continued 9 days. It was usual to 
carry vessels full of wheat and barley, as the 
goddess was supposed to be the first, who 
taught mankind the use of corn. These festi- 
vals were adopted by the Romans, among whom 
they soon degenerated into licentiousness. They 
were abolished by a decree of the senate, a.v.c. 
696. They were introduced again, about 200 
years after, by Commodus. 

Isracorum porrus, a harbor on the shore of 
the Euxine, near Davia. 

Isiporus, I. a native of Charax, in the age 
of Ptol. Lagus, who wrote some historical 
treatises, besides a description of Parthia. 
II. A disciple of Chrysostom, called Pelusioia, 
from his living in Egypt. Of his Æpisiles 2012 
remain, written in Greek with conciseness and 
elegance. The best ed. is that of Paris, fol. 
1638. III. A Christian Greek writer, who 
flourished in the 7th cent., surnamed Hispalensis. 
His works have been edited, fo? de Breul, 
Paris, 1601. 

Isis, a celebrated deity of the Egyptians, 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea, according to 
Diod. S. [The name, according to some, is 
synonymous with ware, “ ancient,” an ex- 
pression, which, in the Egyptian theology, was 
applied to the moon on account of her eternal 
birth. According to others, and particularly 
Jablonski, Isis, in the Egyptian language, 
signified the cause of abundance; and was 
applied by the Egyptian priests to the moon, 
because they supposed the moon to have a 
direct infiuence on the atmosphere, winds, and 
rains, and therefore they regarded it like the 
sun, which they called Osiris, as one of the 
sources of the inundations of the Nile.] Some 
suppose her to be the same as Io, who was 
changed into a cow, and restored to her human 
form in Egypt, where she taught agriculture, 
and governed the people with mildness and 
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‘equity, for which reasons she received divine 
honors after death. According to some tradi- 
tious mentioned by Plut., Isis married her bro- 
ther Osiris, and was pregnant by him even be- 
fore she had left her mother’s womb. These 
2 ancient deities, as some authors observe, 
comprehended all nature and all the gods of 
the heathens. Isis was the Venus of Cyprus, 
Minerva of Athens, Cybele of the Phrygians, 
Ceres of Eleusis, Proserpina of Sicily, Diana of 
Crete, Bellona of the Romans, &c. ` Osiris and 
Isis reigned conjointly in Egypt; but the re- 
bellion of Typho, the brother of Osiris, proved 
fatal to this sovereign. (See Osiris and Typho.) 
The ox and cow were the symbols of Osiris and 
Isis, because these deities, while on earth, had 
diligently applied themselves in cultivating 
the earth: (see Apis.) As Isis was supposed 
to be the moon, and Osiris the sun, she was 
represented as holding a globe in her hand, with 
a vessel full of ears of corn. The Egyptians 
believed that the yearly and regular inundations 
of the Nile proceeded from the abundant tears, 
which Isis shed for the loss of Osiris, whom 
Typho had basely murdered. The word Isis, 
according to some, signifies “ ancient,” and, on 
that account, the inscriptions on the statues of 
the goddess were often in these words: I am 
all which has been, which shall be, and none 
among mortals has hitherto taken off my veil. 
The worship of Isis was universal in Egypt; 
the priests were obliged to observe perpetual 
chastity; their head was closely shaved, and 
they always walked barefooted, and clothed 
themselves in linen garments. They never ate 
onions, abstained from salt with their meat, and 
were forbidden to eat the flesh of sheep and 
hogs. During the night they were employed 
in continual devotion near the statue of the 
goddess. Cleopatra, the beautiful queen of 
Egypt, was wont to dress herself like this goddess, 
and affected to be called a second Isis. Cic. de 
Div. 1,—Plut. de Is. et Osir—Diod. S. 1.— 
Dionys. H. \.— Herod. 2, 59.—Lucan. 1, 831. 

Ismirus, Ismara, pl. [a mountain of Thrace 
near the mouth of the Hebrus, covered with 
vineyards. This part of Thrace was famous 
for good wines. Ulysses, in the Odyssey, is 
made to speak in commendation of some wine 
given him by Maro, the priest of Apollo at 
Ismarus.] The word Ismarius is indiscrimi- 
nately used for Thracian, Od. 9.—Virg. G. 
2, 37.— Ain. 10, 351. 

IsmENg, a daughter of Gidipus and Jocasta, 
who, when her sister Antigone had been con- 
demned to be buried alive by Creo, for giving 
burial to her brother Polynices, against the ty- 
rant’s positive orders, declared herself as guilty 
as her sister, and insisted on being equally pu- 
nished with her. This instance of generosity 
was strongly opposed by Antigone, who wished 
not to see her sister involved in her calamities. 
Soph. Antig.—Apollod, 3, 5. ‘ 

IsmnYas, I. a celebrated musician of Thebes. 
When he was taken prisoner by the Scythians, 
Atheas, the king of the country, observed that 
he liked the music of Ismenias better than the 
braying of an ass. Plut. Apophth. II. A 
Theban general, sent to Persia with an embassy 
by his countrymen. As none were admitted 
into the king’s presence without prostrating 
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‘artifice to avoid doing an action, which would 


prove disgraceful to his country. When he was 


introduced, he dropped his ring, and the motion, 


which he made to recover it from the ground, 
was mistaken for the most submissive homage, 
and Ismenias had a satisfactory audience of the 
monarch, III. Ariver of Beotia, falling into 
the Euripns, where Apollo had a temple, from 
which he was called Jsmenius. A youth was 
yearly chosen by the Beeotians to be the priest of 
the god, an office to which Hercules was once ap- 
pointed. Paus.9, 10.—Ovid, Met. 2.— Strabo, 9. 

IsmEnus, a son of Apollo and Melia, one of 
the Nereides, who gave his name to a river of 
Beotia, near Thebes, falling into the Asopus, 
and thence into the Kuripus. Paus. 9, 10. 

Isdcrirzs, a celebrated orator, son of a rich 
musical instrument-maker at Athens. He was 
taught in the schools of Gorgias and Prodicus, but 
his oratorical abilities were never displayed in 
public, and Isocrates was prevented by an uncon- 
querable timidity, [as well as weakness of voice, | 
from speaking in the popular assemblies. He 
opened a school of eloquence at Athens, where 
he distinguished himself by the number, cha- 
racter, and fame, of his pupils, and by the im- 
mense riches, which he amassed. [The most 
famous orators of Greece, Iszeus, Lycurgus, 
Hyperides, and Demosthenes, formed themselves 
in his school: hence Cic. compares it to the 
wooden horse containing the princes of the 
Greeks.] He was intimate with Philip of Ma- 
cedo, and regularly corresponded with him; and 
to his familiarity with that monarch the Athe- 
nians were indebted for some of the few peaceful 
years, which they passed. The aspiring am- 
bition of Philip, however, displeased Isoer., and’ 
the defeat of the Athenians at Cheronza had 
such an effect on his spirits, that he did not 
survive the disgrace of his country, but died, 
after he had been 4 days without taking any 
aliment, in the 99th year of his age, about x. c. 
338. He has always been much admired for 
the sweetness and graceful simplicity of his 
style, harmony of his expressions, and dignity 
of his language. The remains of his Orations 
extant inspire the world with the highest vene- 
ration for his abilities, as a moralist, an orator, 
and, above all, as a man. His merit, however, 
is lessened by those, who accuse him of plagi- 
arism from the works of Thuc., Lysias, and 
others, seen particularly in his Panegyric. He 
was so studious of his correctness, that his lines 
are sometimes poetry. The severe conduct of 
the Athenians against Socrates highly displeased 
him, and, in spite of all the undeserved unpo- 
pularity of that great philosopher, he put on 
mourning the day of his death. About 31 of 
his Orafions are extant. He was honored after 
death with a brazen statue by Timotheus, one 
of his pupils, and Aphareus, his adopted son. 
The best editions, Battie, 2 vols. 8vo. Cantab. 
1729, Auger, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1782, [ Lange, 
Hal. 1803.] Plut. de-10 Orat, &&—Cre. Orat. 
20. de Inv. 2, 126. Brut, 15. de Orat, 2, 6.— 
Quintil. 2, &e.—Fell. Patere. 1, 16. 

Issa, I. Lissa, an island in the Adriatic sea, 
on the coast of Dalmatia, II. A town of 
Illyricum, Mela, 2, 7.—Strabo, 1. &e.—Ainun. 
Marcell, 26, 25. 

[Issmp6nes, the principal nation in Serica, 


themselves at his feet, Ismenias had recourse to | whose nfetropolis was Sera, ae in. the 
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Chinese province of Shefi-Si, without the great 
wall. This city has been erroneously confounded 
with Pekin, the capital of China, 300 leagues 
distant. They had also 2 towns, both called 
Issedo, but distinguished bythe epithets of Se- 
rica and Scythica. ] 

Issus, Aisse, a town of Cilicia, on the con- 
fines of Syria, famous for a battle fought be- 
tween Alex. the Great and the Persians under 
Darius their king, in Oct. 8.0. 333, thence called 
Nicopolis. In this battle the Persians lost, in 
the field of battle, 100,000 foot, and 10,000 
horse, and the Macedonians only 300 foot, and 
150 horse, according to Diod. S. The Persian 
army, according to Justin, consisted of 400,000 
foot and 100,000 horse, and 61,000 of the for- 
mer, and 10,000 of the latter, were left dead on 
the spot, and 40,000 were taken prisoners. The 
loss ofthe Macedonians, as he farther adds, was 
no more than 130 foot and 150 horse. Accord- 
ing to Curtius, the Persian slain amounted to 
100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse; and those of 
Alex. to 32 foot, and 150 horse killed, and 504 
wounded. This spot is likewise famous for the 
defeat of Niger by Severus, A.D. 194, Plut. 
Alex —Justin, 11, 9—Curt. 3, 7.—Arrian — 
Diod. S.17.—Cic. Att. 5, 20.—Fam. 2, 10. 

Ister and Isrrus, I. an historian, disciple to 
Callimachus. Diog. L. II. A large river of 
Europe, falling into the Euxine sea, called also 
the Danube. (See Danubius.) ITI, A son 
of Ægyptus. Apollod. 

Isrumřa, sacred games among the Greeks, 
which received their name from the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where they were observed. They were 
celebrated in commemoration of Melicerta, 
changed into a sea-deity, when his mother Ino 
had thrown herself into the sea with him in her 
arms. The body of Melicerta, according to 
some traditions, when cast on the sea-shore, re- 
ceived an honorable burial, in memory of which 
the Isthmian games were instituted, B.C. 1326. 
They were interrupted after they had been cele- 
brated with great regularity during some years, 
and Theseus at last re-instituted them in honor 
of Neptune, whom he publicly called his father. 
These games were observed every 3d, or rather 
5th, year, and held so sacred and inviolable, that 
even a public calamity could not prevent the 
celebration, When Corinth was destroyed by 
Mummius, the Roman general, they were ob- 
served with the usual solemnity, and the Sicy- 
onians were entrusted with the superintendence, 
which had been before one of the privileges of 
the ruined Corinthians. Combats of every kind 
were exhibited, and the victors were rewarded 
with garlands of pine-leaves. Some time after 
the custom was changed, and the victor re- 
ceived a crown of dry and withered parsley. 
The years were reckoned by the celebration of 
the Isthmian games, as among the Romans 
from the consular government. Paus. Corinth, 
&e.— Plut. Thes. 

Isrumus, a small neck of land, which joins a 
country to another, and prevents the sea from 
making them separate, such as that of Corinth, 
called often the Isthmus by way of eminence, 
which joins Peloponnesus to Greece. [The 
Isthmus of Corinth is now called Hexamili, 
from its being 6 modern Greek, (nearly 5 Bri- 
tish,) miles in breadth. See Corinthus.] Strabo, 
1—Mela, 2, pt at 4; 4.—Lucan, 1, 101, 
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Isrrmorrs, a country of Greece, near Ossa* 
See Histigotis. 

Istr¥a, [a peninsula lying to the west of Li- 
burnia, and bounded on the south and west by 
the Hadriatic. It was anciently a part of Illy- 
ricum, but, being conquered by the Romans Dbe- 
tween the Ist and 2d Punic wars, was annexed to 
Italy. It still retains its ancient name.] Stra- 
bo, 1.—Mela, 2, 3.—Liv. 10. &e—Piin. 3, 19, 
—Justin, 9, 2. 

Isvropdiis, [a city of Thrace, on the coast 
of the Euxine below the mouth of the Ister, 
where a lagune, or salt-lake, called Halmyris, 
formed by an arm of the Danube, has its 
issue into the sea. It appears to be succeeded 
at the present day by a place called Kara- 
Kerman, “ The Black Fortress ;” is said to 
have been founded by a Milesian colony.} Pun. 
4,11. 

’ Isus and Antřpnus, sons of Priam, the lat- 
ter by Hecuba, and the former by a concubine. 
They were seized by Achilles, as they fed their 
father’s flocks on Mt. Ida; were redeemed by 
Priam, and fought against the Greeks; both 
killed by Agamemno. K.1l. 

Iršuřa, [a celebrated country of Europe, 
bounded on the north by the Alps, on the south 
by the Ionian Sea, on the north-east by the 
Hadriatic or Mare Superum, and on the south- 
west by the Mare Tyrrhenum, or Inferum. It 
was called Hesperia by the Greeks, from its 
western situation in relation to Greece. The 
name Italia some derive from Italus, who reigned 
in that country; others deduce it from træs, 
“an ox,’ from the great abundance of those 
animals in this land; and others again make 
the name to have belonged originally to a small 
canton in Calabria, and to have become gradu- 
ally common to the whole country. The an- 
cients differed from us in their application of 
names to countries. They regarded the name 
as belonging to the people, not to the land it- 
self, and in this they were more correct than we 
are, who Call nations after the countries which 
they inhabit. Asia Minor, for example, was an 
appellation unknown to the earlier classic writers, 
and ony began to come into use after the coun- 
try had fallen into the hands of the Romans. 
Previous to this, the different nations, which 
peopled that peninsula, had their respective 
names, and were known by these. In the same 
way, a general name for what we now term 
Italy, was not originally thought of. When 
the Greeks became first acquainted with this 
country, they observed it to be peopled by seve- 
ral distinct nations as they thought; and hence 
we find it divided by, them about the time of 
Aristotle into 6 countries or regions, Ausonia or 
Opica, Tyrrhenia, Iapygia, Ombria, Liguria, 
and Henetia. Thuc., for instance, in speaking 
of Cuma, says that it is situate in Opica; and 
Aristotle, cited by Dionys. H., terms Latium a 
part of this same Opica. As to the origin of 
the name, the truth appears to be this. The 
appellation was first given by the early Greeks 
to what is now denominated Calabria Ulterior. 
This was not done, because the name was in 
strictness confined to that section of the country, 
but because the Greeks knew at that early period 
very little, comparatively speaking, of the inte- 
rior, and were as yet ignorant of the fact, that 
most of the numerous nations, which peopled the 
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Italian peninsula, were the descendants of one 
common race, the Itali, who originally were spread 
over the whole land even to the foot of the Alps. 
The nations in the south of Italy, with which 
the Greeks first became acquainted, were found 
by them to be descended from the Kazi, or ra- 
ther found this name in general use among 
them: hence they called their section of the 
country by the name of Jta/ia. As their know- 
ledge of the interior became more enlarged, 
other branches of the same great race were suc- 
cessively discovered, and the name Italia thus 
gradually progressed in its application until it 
reached the southern limits of Cisalpine Gaul. 
To this latter country the name was originally 
given, because it was peopled principally by 
Gauls, who had settled in these parts, and dis- 
lodged the ancient inhabitants. In confirma- 
tion of what has just been advanced, we find 
that, in the time of Antiochus, a son of Xeno- 
phanes, who lived about. the 320th year of 
Rome, anda little anterior to Thuc., the appella- 
tion Italia was given to a part of Italy, which 
lay south of a line drawn from the small river 
Laus to Metapontum. Towards the end of the 
5th cent. of Rome, it desiznated all the coun- 
tries south of the Tiber and Aisis. At length, 
in the pages of Polybius, who wrote about the 
600th year of Rome, we find the name in 
question given to all Italy up to the foot of 
the Alps. The including of Cisalpine Gaul 
under this appellation was an act of policy on 
the part of the 2d triumvirate, who were afraid, 
lest, if it remained a province, some future pro- 
consul might imitate Cesar, and overthrow with 
his legions the authority of the republic. Ata 
still later period, Augustus divided Italy into 11 
regions, and extended its limits on the north- 
east as far as Pola, thus comprehending Istria. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the name Kalia, 
after having gradually extended to the Alps, 
should at a subsequent epoch be limited in its 
application to the northern parts alone, When 
the emperor Maximian, towards the close of the 
3d cent. of the Christian era, transferred his re- 
sidence to Milan, the usage prevailed in the west 
of giving the name of Italy exclusively to the 5 
provinces of Emilia, Liguria, Flaminia, Vene- 
tia, and Istria. It is in this sense that the 
kings of the Lombards were styled monarchs of 
Italy. In regard to the other names sometimes 
applied to Italy, it may be observed that they 
are in strictness names only of particular parts, 
extended by poetic usage to the whole country. 
Thus Œnotria properly applies to a part of the 
south-eastern coast, and was given by the 
Greeks to this portion of the country from the 
numerous vines, which grew there, the name 
importing “ wine-land.” Thus, too, Saturnia 
in fact belongs to one of the hills of Rome, &c. 
Italy may be divided into 3 parts, the northern, 
or Gallia Cisalpina; the middle, or Italia Pro- 
pria; and the southern, or Magna Grecia. 
Its principal states were Gallia Cisalpina, Ktru- 
ria, Umbria, Picenum, Latium, Campania, 
Samnium and Hirpini, Apulia, Calabria, Luca- 
nia, and Brutiorum Ager. Originally the whole 
of Italy appears to have been peopled by one 
common race, the Itali, who were spread from 
the Alps to the southernmost extremity of the 
land. This position receives very strong sup- 
port from the fact that the name Kalus was in 
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general use among the various nations of the 
Italian peninsula. In the language of fable it 
was the appellation of an ancient monarch, 
We find mention made of a king Italus among 
the Ausones and Opici, and likewise among the 
Morgetes, Siculi, and Sabini. We find, more- 
over, all these early tribes using one common 
dialect, the Oscan. Now that such a being as 
Italus ever existed, appears extremely improba- 
ble; and still more so the assertion that Italy 

ex- 
perience proves that countries are called aiet 
the nations, who inhabit them; and few, if any, 
examples can be adduced of nations taking an 
appellation from their rulers. In the present 
case it appears scarcely credible. We know of 
no period, when the different Italian tribes were 
under the control of a single ruler, and yet each 
have ‘their Italus. Was there a monarch of 
this name in every district of Italy ? and, still 
more, did each separate community form the 
resolution of deriving from their respective mo- 
narch a name for themselves and the region, 
which they inhabited, so that finally the com- 
mon name for the whole land became Italia ? 
Either supposition is absurd.—The name Italus, 
then, was the generic name of the whole race; 
and the land was called after it, each community 
being known at the same time by a specific and 
peculiar appellation, as Latini, Umbri, &c. 
The fact of the universal prevalence of the 
Oscan tongue is strongly corroborative of what 
has just been advanced. But, it may be con- 
tended, no proof exists that any king named 
Italus was acknowledged by the traditions of 
the Tusci or Umbri. The answer is an easy 
one. Antiquity makes mention of these as the 
progenitors of the Latini, among whom a king 
Italus appears; and Scymnus records an old 
authority, which makes the Umbri to have been 
descended from Latinus, the son of Ulysses and 
Circe. That these 2 nations, moreover, spoke a 
language based on the old Italic or Oscan form 
of speech; was discovered by the Romans in the 
case of the Rheeti, a branch of the former, who 
had retired to the Alps on the invasion of the 
Gauls. The original population of Italy then 
was composed of the Itali. To these came va- 
rious nations, which we shall now enumerate in 
the order of history. The earliest of these new 
comers appear to have been the Illyrian tribes, 
and in particular the Liburni, who may with 
truth be regarded as the earliest of European 
navigators. They extended themselves along 
the coast of the Hadriatic as far as Iapygia. 
Next in the order of time were the Veneti, a 
branch of the great Sclayonie race, (see Feneti,) 
who settled between the mouths of the Po and 
the Illyrian Alps. Were they the earliest pos- 
sessors of this part of Italy, or did they expel 
the Tuscan Euganei? Allis uncertainty. Of 
the origin of the great Etrurian nation, we have 
already spoken: (see Hetruria.) The Siculi, 
who appear to have been the original inhabitants 
of Latium, and were subsequently driven out 
and retired to Sicily, (see Sicwli,) are falsely 
considered by some to have been of Iberian ori- 
gin. A 4th people, however, who actually came 
into Italy, were the Greeks. Before the time of 
the Trojan war there are no traces of any such 
emigration, but afterthe termination of that con- 
test, accident threw many of the returning bands 
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on the Italian coast. We find them in Apulia, 
on the Sinus Tarentinus in CEnotria, at Pise, 
and in Latium, as the chief part of the population 
of Alba Longa. Their language, the ABolic 
Greek, (for they were principally Achei,) ope- 
rating on the old Italic, or Oscan tongue, then 
prevalent in Latium, and becoming blended at 
the same time with many peculiarities and forms 
of Pelasgic origin, gave rise to the Latin tongue. 
Trojan female captives were bronght along with 
them by the Greeks, but no Trojan men, and no 
prince, named Æneas, ever set foot in the Ita- 
lian peninsula, The last ancient people, who 
formed settlements at an early period in Italy 
were the Gauls. They entered during the reign 
of Tarq. Priscus, and successive hordes made 
their appearance under the following kings. 
They seized on what was called from them 
Cisalpine Gaul, and one division of them, the 
Senones, even penetrated far into the centre of 
Italy. They were finally subdued by the Ro- 
mans, more tlirough want of union than of 
valor.| The boundaries of Italy appeared to 
have been formed by nature itself, which seems 
to have been particularly careful in supplying 
this country with whatever may contribute to 
the support and the luxuries of life. Ithas been 
called the garden of Europe; and the panegy- 
ric, which Pliny bestows on it, seems not in any 
degree exaggerated. Italy has been the mo- 
ther of arts as well as arms; and the immortal 
monuments, which remain, of the eloquence 
and poetical abilities of its inhabitants, are uni- 
versally known. Ptol. 3, 1—Dronys. H.— 
Diod. S. 4.—Justin, 4, &e.—C. Nep. in Dion. 
Alcib. &e.—Liv. 1, 2, &e—Varro de R. Ff. 2. 
1. 5—Virg. Ain. 1, &e—Polyb. 2.— Flor. 2. 
— Alian, V. H. 1, 16.— Lucan, 2, 397, &e— 
Plin. 3, 5.8. 

TrarYoa, I.a town of Italy, called also Corfi- 
nium, II. [A city of Spain, north of His- 
palis, on the western side of the Betis ; founded 
by Publius Scipio, in the 2d Punic war, who 
placed here the old soldiers, whom age incapa- 
citated from the performance of military service ; 
the birth-place of the emperor Trajan, and sup- 
posed to correspond with Sevilla Za Vieja, about 
a league distant from the city of Seville.] Gel. 
16, 13.— Appian, Hisp. 

Ivinus, I. a son of Telegonus. Hygin. fab. 
127. II. An Arcadian prince, who came to 
Italy, where he established a kingdom, called 
after him. Itis supposed that he received di- 
vine honors after death, as Æneas calls on him 
among the deities, to whom he paid his adora- 
tion, when he entered Italy. din. 7, 178. 

Ivica, [a celebrated island in the Ionian 
sea, north-east of Cephalenia. ‘‘The Venetian 
geographers,” observes Sir W. Gell, “ have ina 
great degree contributed to raise doubts con- 
cerning the identity of the modern with the an- 
cient Ithaca, by giving in their charts the name 
of Val di Compare to this island. That name, 
however, is totally unknown in the country, 
where the isle is invariably called Ithaca by the 
upper ranks, and Theaki by the vulgar. It has 
been asserted in the north of Europe, that 
Ithaca is too inconsiderable a rock to have pro- 
duced any contingent of ships, which could 
entitle its king to so much consideration among 
the neighbouring isles; yet the unrivalled ex- 
cellence of its pori haş in modern times created 
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a fleet of 50 vessels of all denominations, which. 
trade to every part of the Mediterranean, and 
from which 4 might be selected capable of 
transporting the whole army of Ulysses to the 
shores of Asia.” (Geogr. and Antig. of Ithaca, 
p. 30.) The same writer makes the population 
of the island 8,000. It is said to contain 66 
square miles.] It hada city of the same name. 
It is very rocky and mountainous, and mea~ 
sures about 25 miles in circumference, J/. et Od. 
—Strabo, 1, 8.— Meda, 2, 7. : 

IruacesYm, I. three islands opposite Vibo, on 
the coast of the Brutii. II. Baie was called 
also Ithacesie, because built by Bajus, the pilot 
of Ulysses. Sid. Ital. 8, 540. 12, 113. 

IrgosXtus, a king of Tyre, who died B.c. 
595. Josephus. J 

Irnomata, a festival in which musicians con- 
tended, observed at Ithome, in honor of Jupi- 
ter, who had been nursed by the nymphs Ithome 
and Neda, the former of whom gave her name 
to a city, and the latter to a river. 

Iruomr, I. a town of Phthiotis. X. 2. 
II. Another of Messenia, which surrendered, 
after 10 years’ siege, to Lacedemo, B.C. 724. 
Jupiter was called Jéhomates from a temple, 
which he had there, where games were also ce- 
lebrated, and the conqueror (rewarded with an 
oaken crown. Paus.4,32—Stat, Theb. 4, 179. 
—Sirabo, 8. 

ITHYPHALLUS, an obscene surname of Pria- 
pus. Columedl. 10 

Irřus Porrus, [a harbour of Gaul, whence 
Cæsar set sail for Britain. He describes it no 
farther than by saying, that from it there is the 
most convenient passage to Britain, the distance 
being about 30 miles. Calais, Boulogne, and 
Etaples, have each their respective advocates for 
the honor of being the Itius Portus of antiquity. 
The weight of authority, however, is in favor of 
Witsand, or Vissan. Cæsar landed at Portus 
Lemanis, or Lymne, a little below Dover. For 
a long time this was the principal crossing place. 
In a later age, however, the preference was 
given to Gessoriacum, Boulogne, in Gaul, and 
Rutupie, Richborough, in Britain.) Ces. B. G. 
4,2), 552.05. 

IronYa, a Surname of Minerva, from a place 
in Beotia, where she was worshipped. 

Irénvus, a king of Thessaly, son of Deucalio, 
who first invented the manner of polishing 
metals. Lucan, 6, 402. 

Iruna, [Aistuarium, Solway Firth, in Scot- 
land. ] 

Ivtr#a, [a province of Syria, or Arabia, 
beyond Jordan, east of Batanea, and south of 
Trachonitis, ] whose inhabitants were very skil- 
ful in drawing the bow. Lucan, 7, 230. 514.— 
Virg. G. 2, 448—Sirabo, 17. 

Irys, a son of Tereus, king of Thrace, by 
Procne, daughter of Pandio, king of Athens ; 
killed by his mother, when he was about 6 years 
old, and served up as meat before his father. He 
was changed into a pheasant, his mother into a 
swallow, and his father into an owl. (See Phi- 
lomela.) Ovid, Met, 6, 620.— Amor. 2, 14, 29. 
— Horat. Od. 4, 12. 

Jusa, I. a king of Numidia and Mauritania, 
who succeeded his father Hiempsal, and favored 
the cause of Pompey against J. Cesar. He de- 
feated Curio, whom Cesar had sent to Africa, 
and after the battle of Pharsalia joined his 
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forces to those of Scipio ; was conquered in a 
battle at Thapsus, and totally abandoned by his 
subjects; killed himself with Petreius, who 
had shared his good fortune and his adversity. 
His kingdom became a Roman province, of 
which Sallust was the first governor. Plut. in 
Pomp. et Cæs.— Flor. 4, 12,—Suet. Ces. 35,— 
Dio, 41.— Mela, 1, 6—Lucan, 3, & —Ces. B.C. 
2.—Vell. Paterc. 2,54.——II. The 2d of that 
name was the son of Juba the First. He was 
led among the captives to Rome, to adorn the 
triumph of Cæsar. His captivity was the source 
of the greatest honors, and his application to 
study procured him more glory than he could 
have obtained from the inheritance of a king- 
dom. He gained the heart of the Romans by 
the courteousness of his manners, and Augustus 
rewarded his fidelity by giving himin marriage 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony, and con- 
ferring on him the title of king, and making 
him master of all the territories, which his father 
once possessed. His popularity was so great, 
that the Mauritanians rewarded his benevolence 
by making him one of their gods, The Athe- 
nians raised him a statue, and the Authiopians 
worshipped him as a deity. Juba wrote a His- 
tory of Rome in Greek, which is often quoted 
and commended by the ancients, but of which 
only few fragments remain. [It was one of the 
principal sources of Plut., who praises its ac- 
curacy. It commenced with the origin of Rome, 
and was carried down to the time of Sylla.] 
He also wrote on the history of Arabia, and the 
antiquities of Assyria, chiefly collected from 
Berosus. [His geography of Africa and Arabia 
is cited by Pliny.] Besides these, he composed 
some treatises on the drama, Roman antiquities, 
the nature of animals, painting, grammar, &c, 
now lost. Strabo, 17.—Suet. Cal. 26.—Piin. 
5, 25. 32.—Dio, 51, &e. 

Jupma, [a province of Palestine, forming 
the southern division. It did not assume the 
name of Judæa until after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity; though 
it had been denominated long before, the king- 
dom of Judæa, in opposition to that of Israel. 
After the return, the tribe of Judah settled first 
at Jerusalem, but afterwards gradually spreading 
over the whole country, gave to it the name of 
Judea. Judea, being the seat of religion and 
government, claimed many privileges. It was 
not lawfulto intercalate the year out of Judæa, 
while they might do itin Judæa. Nor was the 
sheaf of first-fruits of the barley to be brought 
from any other district than Judæa, and as near as 
possible to Jerusalem.] Plut. de Osir.— Strabo, 
16.— Dio, 36.—Tacit. Hist. 5, 6—Lucan, 2, 593. 

Jucurvua, the illegitimate son of Manasta- 
bal, the brother of Micipsa, Micipsa and Ma- 
nastabal were the sons of Masinissa, king of 
Numidia. Micipsa, who had inherited his fa- 
ther’s kingdom, educated his nephew with his 
sons Adherbal and Hiempsal; but, as he was 
of an aspiring disposition, sent him with a body 
of troops to the assistance of Scipio, who was 
besieging Numantia, hoping to lose a youth, 
whose ambition seemed to threaten the tran- 
quillity of his children. His hopes were frus- 
trated; Jugurtha shewed himself brave and 
active, and endeared himself to the Roman ge- 
neral. Micipsa appointed him successor to his 
kingdom with his 2 sons, but the kindness of 
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the father proved fatal to the children. Ju- 
gurtha destroyed Hiempsal, and stripped Ad- 
herbal of his possessions, and obliged him to 
fly to Rome for safety. The Romans listened 
to the well-grounded complaints of Adherbal, 
but Jugurtha’s gold prevailed among the sena- 
tors, and the suppliant monarch, forsaken in 
his distress, perished by the snares of his enemy. 
[After Cirta was taken by Jugurtha, Asdrubal, 
who had fled thither for refuge, was tortured 
and put to death by the former, notwithstand- 
ing an express pledge had been given that he 
should not be injured.] Cæcilius Metellus was 
at last sent against Jugurtha, and his firmness 
and success soon reduced the crafty Numidian, 
and obliged him to fly among his savage neigh- 
bours for support. Marius and Sylla succeeded 
Metellus, and fought with equal success. Ju- 
gurtha was at last betrayed by his father-in- 
law Bocchus, from whom he claimed assistance ; 
and he was delivered into the hands of Sylla, 
after carrying on a war of 5 years. He was 
exposed to the view of the Roman people, and 
dragged in chains to adorn the triumph of 
Marius ; put in a prison, where he died 6 days 
after of hunger, 8.c.106. [From Lucanitap- 
pears to have been strangulation, (Phar. 9,600.) 
and this is affirmed by Eutrop. 4, 27.] The 
name and wars of Jugurtha have been immor- 
talized by the pen of Sallust. -F/or. 3, 1.— 
Fell. Patere. 2, 10, &e.— Plut. in Mar. 

Jurys LEX, I. prima de provinciis, by J. Cæ- 
sar, A-u.c. 691. It confirmed the freedom of 
all Greece, and ordained that the Roman ma- 
gistrates should act there as judges; the towns 
and villages through which the Roman magis- 
trates and ambassadors passed, should maintain 
them during their stay; the governors, at the 
expiration of their office, should leave a scheme 
of their accounts in 2 cities of their province, 
and deliver a copy of it at the public treasnry ; 
the provincial governors should not accept of 
a golden crown, unless they were honored with 
a triumph by the senate; no supreme com- 
mander should go out of his province, enter any 
dominions, lead an army, or engage in a war, 
without the previous approbation and command 
of the Roman senate and people. II. An- 
other, de sumptibus, in the age of Augustus. 
It limited the expense of provisions on the dies 
profesti, or days appointed for the transaction 
of business, to 200 sesterces; on common ca- 
lendar festivals, to 300; and on all extraordi- 
nary occasions, such as marriages, births, &c. 
to 1000. [By a subsequent edict of Augustus, 
or Tiberius, the allowance for an entertainment 
was raised from 300 to 2000 sesterces. | 
III. Another, de*provincis, by J. Cæsar, Dic- 
tator. It ordained that no preetorian province 
should be held more than 1 year, and a consular 
province more than 2 years. [Cic. praises this 
law. It was abrogated, however, by Antony. ] 
IV. Another, called also Campana agraria, 
by the same, a.u.c. 691, [for distributing the 
lands of Campania and Stella to 20,000 poor 
citizens, who had each 3 children or more.]—— 
V. Another, de civitate, by L. J. Cæsar, a.vu.c. 
664. It rewarded with the name and privileges 
of citizens of Rome all such as during the civil 
wars had remained the constant friends of the 
republican liberty. When that civil war was at 
an end, all the Italians were admitted as free 
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denizens, and composed 8 new tribes.=——VI, 
Another, de judicibus, by J. Cæsar. It con- 
firmed the Pompeian law in a certain manner, 
requiring the judges to be chosen from the 
richest people in every century, allowing the 
senators and knights in the number, and ex- 
cluding the tribuni @rarii——VII. Another, 
de ambitu, by Augustus. It restrained the illicit 
measures used at elections, and restored to the 
comitia their ancient privileges, which had been 
destroyed by the ambition and bribery of J. 
Cæsar. ——VIII. Another, by Augustus, de 
adulterio et pudicitia. lt punished adultery 
with death. It was afterwards confirmed and 
enforced by Domitian. Juvenal, (2, 30.) al- 
ludes to it——1X. Another, called also Papia, 
or Papia Poppea, the same as the following, 
only enlarged by the consuls Papius and Pop- 
peus, a.u.c. 762,——X. Another, de maritandis 
ordinibus, by Augustus. It proposed rewards to 
such as engaged in matrimony of a particular 
description: [see Papia Poppæa Lex.] It in- 
flicted punishment on celibacy, and permitted 
the patricians, the senators, and sons of senators 
excepted, to intermarry with the @bertinz, or 
children of those, who had been liberti, or ser- 
vants manumitted. Horace alludes to it, when 
he speaks of Zex marita.——XI. Another, de 
majestate, by J. Cesar. It punished with ague 
et ignis interdictio all such, as were found guilty 
of the crimen majestatis, treason against the 
state, 

Juria, I. a daughter of J. Cæsar, by Cornelia, 
famous for her personal charms and her virtues. 
She married Corn, Cepio, whom her father 
obliged her to divorce to marry Pompey the 
Great. Her amiable disposition more strongly 
cemented the friendship of the father and the 
son-in-law; but her sudden death in child-bed, 
B. c. 53, broke all ties of intimacy and relation- 
ship, and soon produced a civil war. P/lut—— 
II. The mother of M. Antony, whose humanity 
is greatly celebrated in saving her brother-in- 
law J. Cæsar from the cruel prosecutions of her 
son.——III. An aunt of J. Cæsar, who married 
C. Marius. Her funeral oration was publicly 
pronounced by her nephew.——IV. The only 
daughter of the emperor Augustus, remarkable 
for her beauty, genius, and debaucheries ; ten- 
derly loved by her father, who gave her in 
marriage to Marcellus ; after whose death she 
was given to Agrippa, by whom she had 5 
children, She became a 2d time a widow, and 
was married to Tiberius. Her lasciviousness 
and debaucheries so disgusted her husband 
that he retired from the court of the emperor ; 
and Augustus, informed of her conduct, ba-, 
nished her from his sight, and confined her in a 
small island on the coast of Campania. She 
was starved to death, A.D. 14, by order of Ti- 
berins, who had succeeded to Augustus as em- 
peror of Rome. Plut——yV. A daughter of the 
emperor Titus, who prostituted herself to her 
brother Domitian ——VI. A daughter of Julia, 
the wife of Agrippa, who married Lepidus, and 
was banished for her licentiousness ——VII, A 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, born 
in the island of Lesbos, A.n. 17. She married 
a senator called M. Vinucius, at the age of 16, 
and enjoyed the most unbounded favors in the 
court of her brother Caligula, who is accused 
of being her first seducer, 
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by Caligula on suspicion of conspiracy. Clau- 
dius recalled her; but she was soon after ba- 
nished by the powerful intrigues of Messalina, 
and put to death about the 24th year of her 
age. She was no stranger to the debaucheries. 
of the age, and prostituted herself as freely to 
the meanest of the people as to the nobler com- 
panions of her brother’s extravagance. Seneca, 
as some suppose, was banished to Corsica for 
having seduced her.—— VIII. A celebrated 
woman, born in Phoenicia, also called Domna. 
She applied herself to the study of geometry 
and philosophy, &c., and rendered herself con- 
spicuous as much by her mental as her personal 
charms. 
ing recommended her to all the literati of the 
age. She married Septimius Severus, who, 20 
years after this matrimonial connexion, was 
invested with the imperial purple. Severus 
was guided by the prudence and advice of Julia, 
but was blind to her foibles, and often punished 
with the greatest severity those vices, which 
were enormous in the empress. She is even 
said to have conspired against the emperor, 
but she tried to blot, by patronising literature, 
the spots, which her debauchery and extrava- 
gance had rendered indelible in the eyes of 
virtue. Her influence, after the death of Se- 
verus, was for some time productive of tran- 
quillity and cordial union between his 2 sons 
and successors. Geta, at last, however, fell a 
sacrifice to his brother Caracalla, and Julia was 
even wounded in the arm, while she attempted 
to screen her favorite son from his brother’s 
dagger. According to some, Julia committed 
incest with her son Caracalla, and publicly 
married him. She starved herself, when her 
ambitious views were defeated by Macrinus, 
who aspired to the empire in preference to her, 
after the death of Caracalla. IX. A town of 
Gallia Togata, 

JuLiacum, a town of Germany, Ju/iers. 

JuLiAnus, a son of Julius Constantius, the 
brother of Constantine the Great, born at Con- 
stantinople. The massacre, which attended the 
elevation of the sons of Constantine the Great 
to the throne, nearly proved fatal to Julian and 
his brother Gallus, The 2 brothers were pri- 
vately, educated together, and taught the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and exhorted to 
be modest, temperate, and despisers of all sen- 
sual pleasures. Gallus received the instructions 
of his pious teachers with deference and sub- 
mission, but Julian shewed his dislike to Chris- 
tianity by secretly cherishing a desire to be- 
come one of the votaries of paganism. He 


gave sufficient proofs of this propensity, when | 


he went to Athens, in the 24th year of his age, 
where he applied himself to the study of magic 
and astrology. He was some time after ap- 
pointed over Gaul, with the title of Cæsar, by 
Constans, and there he shewed himself worthy 
of the imperial dignity by his prudence, valor, 
and the numerous victories obtained over the 
enemies of Rome, in Gaul and Germany. His 
mildness, as well as condescension, gained him 
the hearts of his soldiers ; and when Constans, 
to whom Julian was become suspected, ordered 
him to send him part of his forces to go into 
the east, the army immediately mutinied, and 
promised immortal fidelity to their leader by re- 
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even compelled, Julian, by threats and entrea» 
ties, to accept of the title of independent em- 
peror, and of Augustus ; and the death of Con- 
stans, which soon after happened, left him sole 
master of the Roman empire, a. pv. 361. Julian 
then disclosed his religious sentiments, publicly 
disavowed the doctrmes of Christianity, and 
offered solemn sacrifices to all the gods of an- 
cient Rome. This change of religious opinion 
was attributed to the austerity with which he 
received the precepts of Christianity, or, ac- 
cording to others, to the literary conversation 
and persuasive eloquence of some Athenian 
philosophers. From this circumstance, there- 
fore, Julian has been called Apostate. After 
he had made his public entry at Constantinople, 
he determined to continue the Persian war, and 
check those barbarians, who had for 60 years 
derided the indolence of the Roman emperors. 
When he had crossed the Tigris, he burned his 
fleet and advanced with boldness into the 
enemy’s country. His march was that of a 
conqueror; he met with no opposition from 
a weak and indigent enemy, but the country of 
Assyria had been left desolate by the Persians, 
and Julian, without corn or provisions, was 
obliged to retire. As he could not convey his 
fleet again over the streams of the Tigris, he 
took the resolution of marching up the sources 
of the river, and imitate the bold return of the 
10,000 Greeks. As he advanced through the 
country, he defeated the officers of Sapor, the 
king of Persia; but an engagement proved fatal 
to him, and he received a deadly wound, as he 
animated his soldiers to battle, He expired 
the following night, the 27th of June, a. D. 363, 
in his 32d year. His last moments were spent 
in a conversation with a philosopher about the 
immortality of the soul, and he breathed his 
last without expressing the least sorrow for his 
fate, or suddenness of his death, Julian’s cha- 
racter has been admired by some, and censured 
by others; but the malevolence of his enemies 
arises from his apostacy. As a man and a 
monarch, he demands our warmest commenda- 
tions ; but we must blame his idolatry, and 
despise his bigoted principles, He was mode- 
rate in his successes, merciful to his enemies, 
and amiable in his character. He abolished the 
luxuries, which reigned in the court of Con- 
stantinople, and dismissed with contempt the 
numerous officers who waited on Constantius, 
to anoint his head or perfume his body, He 
was frugal in his meals, and slept little, reposing 
himself on a skin spread on the ground, He 
awoke at midnight, and spent the rest of the 
night in reading or writing, and issued early 
from his tent to pay his daily visit to the guards 
around the camp. He was not fond of public 
amusements, but rather dedicated his time to 
study and solitude, When he passed through 
Antioch in his Persian expedition, the inhabit- 
ants of the place, offended at his religious sen- 
timents, ridiculed his person, and lampooned 
him in satirical verses. The emperor made use 
of the same arms for his defence, and rather 
than destroy his enemies by the sword, he con- 
descended to expose them to derision, and un- 
veil their follies and debaucheries in an humor- 
ous work called Misopogon, “ Beard-hater.” He 
imitated the virtuous example of Scipio and 
Alex., and laid no temptation for his virtue by 
visiting some female captives, who had fallen 
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into his hands. In his matrimonial connexions, 
d ulian consulted policy more than inclination ; 
and his marriage with the sister of Constantius 
arose from his unwillingness to offend his bene- 
factor, rather than obey the laws of nature. 
He was buried at Tarsus, and afterwards his 
body was conveyed to Constantinople. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings as well as 
military character, Besides his Misopogon, he 
wrote the History of Gaul. He also wrote 2 
Letters to the Athenians; and, besides, there 
are now extant 64 Letters on various subjects, 
His Cesars is the most famous of all his com- 
positions, being a satire on all the Roman em- 
perors from J. Cæsar to Constantine. It is 
written in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
author severely attacks the venerable character 
of M. Aurelius, whom he had proposed to him- 
self as a pattern, and speaks in scurrilous and 
abusive language of his relation Constantine. 
It has been observed of Julian, that, like Cesar, 
he could at the same time employ his hand to 
write, ear to listen, eyes to read, and mind to 
dictate. [The emperor Julian adopted every 
means, by which, without openly persecuting 
Christianity, he might degrade it, and cause its 
followers to fall into contempt. A philosopher 
himself, he believed that there existed no surer 
mode of restoring paganism at the expense of 
the new religion, than by confounding the latter 
through the means of a work full of strong 
arguments, and in which satire should not be 
spared. A man of letters, he wanted not a 
large portion of self-complacency and conceit; 
and it appeared to him that no one was more 
proper to be the author of such a work than 
he, who had studied the spirit of the 2 con- 
tending systems of religion, and who had pub- 
licly declared himself the patron of a form of 
worship fast sinking into oblivion, and the 
enemy of a religion, to the triumph of which 
the safety and dignity of his own family ap- 
peared so intimately attached, Such, no doubt, 
were the reasons, which induced Julian to 
enter the lists against Christianity. He wrote 
his work during the winter-evenings which he 
spent at Antioch, in the last year of his life. 
Surrounded by pagan philosophers, who ex- 
pected from this prince the complete re-establish- 
ment of the religion of their fathers, with which, 
in their blindness, they connected the renova- 
tion of the splendor and power of the Roman em- 
pire, the imperial author was encouraged by their 
suffrages, and no doubt aided by their abilities, 
Apollinarius of Laodicea repulsed the attack of 
Julian by the arms of reason alone; exposing, 
in a treatise which he wrote “on Truth,” the 
dogmas of the heathen philosophers respecting 
God, and that, too, without calling in the aid 
of the Holy Scriptures at all. This work of 
Apollinarius must have been composed in a 
very short time after the appearance of the em- 
peror’s treatise, since Julian appears to have 
read it before he quitted Antioch, March 5th, 
A. D. 363. Julian pretended to contemn his 
opponent, and wrote to certain bishops of the 
church this paltry yew de mots: ’Aviyyav, Zyvay, 
xaréyvoy, “I have read, comprehended, and 
condemned it.” To this, one of them, probably 
St. Basil, replied : yen, GAA où Azyyws si 
yee tyvas, où» ay xartyvws. ‘Thou hast read, 
but not comprehended it; for if thou hadst 
comprehended it, thou ca have con- 
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demned it.” Fifty years, however, elapsed be- 
fore the work of Julian was completely refuted 


by productions carefully composed, and entering 


into a detail of the sophisms, which had been 
advanced against Christianity and the person of 
its founder. Hither the subject was considered 
in the interval as completely exhausted, or else 
the dreadful catastrophe, which terminated the 
reign of Julian, viewed as a divine punishment, 
had caused his writings to fall into neglect. 
After the period of time above alluded to, 
Philip of Side, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Theodoret, undertook the task of completely 
prostrating the arguments of the apostate em- 
peror, and it is to the work of St. Cyril that we 
owe our knowledge of a part of that of J ulian. 
From this source we learn that it was divided 
into 7 bòoks, each of small extent; and that the 
first 3 bore this title, "Avacreo@n ray Ebayyertay, 
“The Overthrow of the Gospels.’ These are 
the only ones which St. Cyril has taken the 
trouble to refute. Itis easy to perceive that an 
adroit sophist, such as Julian was, could easily 
give to his work a specious appearance, calcu- 
lated to impose on weak and shallow minds, 
especially when the author himself was sur- 
rounded by all the adventitious circumstances 
of rank and power. The mode adopted by 
Julian of appearing to draw his arguments 
against Christianity from the Scriptures them- 
selves, gives an air of candor and credibility 
to a work; but it requires no great acumen to 
shew that Julian either did not understand, or 
else affected to misunderstand, the doctrines 
which he combated, and that he has perverted 
facts, and denied indubitable truths. It was by 
the aid of the refutation of St. Cyril, mentioned 
above, that the Marg. D’Argens undertook in 
the 18th cent. to restore the lost work of Julian. 
It was published in Greek and French. Had 
the object of this individual been to manifest 
to the world the errors of the Roman apostate, 
and teach the pretended philosophers of the 
day how little philosophy has to advance, which 
is worthy of reliance, when religion is the theme, 
his undertaking would have been a laudable 
one. But such was notthe end which the Mar- 
quis had in view. If he did not dare to declare 
openly for Julian, he yet could find 1000 reasons 
for excusing his conduct. The consequence 
has been, that the French philosopher has been 
completely refuted by 2 German scholars, 
Meier and Crichton, especially the latter. Meier’s 
work was published at Halle, in 1764, and 
Crichton’s at the same place, in 1765.] The 
best ed. is, Spanheim, fol. Zips. 1696; of the 
Cæsars, Heusinger, 8vo, Gothe, 1741. Julian. 
—Socrat—Luirop—Amm.— Liban. &c. 

Ju1t, a family of Alba, brought to Rome 
by Romulus, where they soon rose to the greatest 
honors of the state, J. Cæsar and Augustus 
were of this family; and it was said, perhaps 
through flattery, that they were lineally de- 
scended from Æneas, the founder of Lavinium. 

Juriomiaus, [a city of Gaul, the capital of 
the Andecavi, situate on the tributary of the 
Liger or Lowe, near its junction with that river, 
and to the north-east of Namnetes or Nantz. 
It was afterwards called Andecavi, from the 
name of the people, and is now Angers. 

Jurzorbx18, [a city of Galatia : see Gordium.] 

Jūrs, a town of the island of Cos, which 
gave birth to Sieh &c, . The walls of this 
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city were all marble, and there are now some — 
pieces remaining entire above 12 feet in height, 
as the monuments of its ancient splendor. — 
Piin. 4, 12. Pe 

Junius Cæsar. (See Cesur..——I. Agri- 
cola, a governor of Britain, a. c. 80, who first 
discovered that Britain was an island by sail- 
ing round it. His son-in-law, the historian Ta- 
citus, has written an account of his life. Tacit. 
Agr. II. Obsequens, a Latin writer, who 
flourished av. 214. [His book de Prodigus, 
contains an account of all the prodigies ob- 
served at Rome from a.u. 563, to Augustus, or A.U. 
743.; for that part of the work, which embraced 
probably the first 5 or 6 centuries, is lost. It 
is taken in part from Livy, but has occasionally 
historical details not to be found elsewhere. It 
is written in a pure style, worthy of the Augus- 
tan age. Theed. of Oudendorp, L. Bat. 1720, 
8vo; was reprinted, with additions, by Kappius, 
Cur. Reg. 1772, 8vo =I. Titianus, a writer 
in the age of Diocletian. His son became 
famous for his oratorical powers, and was made 
preceptor in the family of Maximinus. Julius 
wrote a history of allthe provinces of the Roman 
empire, greatly commended by the ancients. 
He also wrote some letters, in which he happily 
imitated the style and elegance of Cicero ; for 
which he was called the ape of his age. IV. 
Africanus, a chronologer, who flourished A.D. 
220. V. Constantius, the father of the em- 
peror Julian, killed at the accession of the sons 
of Constantine to the throne, and his son nearly 
shared his fate. VI. Canus, a celebrated 
Roman, put to death by order of Caracalla, 
He bore the undeserved punishment inflicted on 
him with the greatest resignation, and even plea- 
sure. VII. Proculus, a Roman, who so- 
lemnly declared to his countrymen after Romu- 
lus had disappeared, that he had seen him above 
a human shape, and that he had ordered him to 
tell the Romans to honor him as a god. Julius 
was believed. Plut. Rom— Ovid. VIII. L. 
Cæsar, a Roman consul, uncle to Antony the 
triumvir, the father of Cæsar the dictator. He 
died as he was putting on his shoes. 

IūLus, I. the name of Ascanius, the son of 
Æneas: (see Ascanius.) II. A son of Asca- 
nius, bam in Lavinium, In the succession to 
the kingdom of Alba, Æneas Sylvius, the son of 
Æneas and Lavinia, was preferred to him. He 
was, however, made chief priest. Dionys. 1. 

Jūnïa LEX, I. Sacrata, by L. Junius Brutus, 
the first tribune of the people, a.u.c. 260. It 
ordained that the person of the tribune should 
be held sacred and inviolable; an appeal might 
be made from the consuls to the tribune; and 
no senator should be able to exercise the office 
of a tribune. II. Another, a.u.c. 627, which 
excluded all foreigners from enjoying the privi- 
leges or names of Roman citizens. III. 
{ Another, passed a.u.c. 771, that all persons 
freed by the less formal mode of manu- 
mission should not obtain the full rights of 
Roman citizens, but remain in the condition 
of the Latins, who were transplanted to colo. 
nies. | 

Juno, a celebrated deity among the ancients, 
daughter of Saturn and Ops. She was sister to 
Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Vesta, Ceres, kc. She 
was born at Argos, or, according to others, in 
Samos, aud was entrusted to the care of the 
Seasons, or, as Homey and Ovid mention, te 
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Oceanus and Tethys. Some of the inhabitants 
of Argolis supposed that she had been brought 
up by the 3 danghters of the river Asterio; and 
the people of Stymphalus, in Arcadia, main- 
tained that she had been educated under the 
care of Temenus, the son of Pelasgus. Juno 
was devoured by Saturn, according to some 
mythologists ; and according to Apollod., she 
was again restored to the world by means 
of a potion, which Metis gave to Saturn, to 
make him give up the stone, which his wife had 
given him to swallow instead of J upiter: (see 
Saturnus.) Jupiter was not insensible to the 
charms of his sister ; and the more powerfully 
to gain her confidence, he changed himself into 
a cuckoo, and raised a great storm, and made 
the air unusually chill and cold. Under this 
form he went to the goddess all shivering. 
Juno pitied the cuckoo and took him into her 
bosom. When Jupiter “had gained these ad- 
vantages, he resumed his original form, and ob- 
tained the gratification of his desires, after he 
had made a solemn promise of marriage to his 
sister. The nuptials of Jupiter and Juno were 
celebrated with the greatest solemnity; the 
gods, all mankind, and all the brute creation, 
attended. .Chelone, a young woman, was the 
only one, who refused to come, and who derided 
the ceremony. For this impiety, Mercury 
changed her into a tortoise, and condemned her 
to perpetual silence; from which circumstance 
the tortoise has always been used as the symbol 
of silence among the ancients. By her marriage 
_ with Jupiter, Juno became the queen of all the 
gods, and mistress of heaven and earth. Her 
conjugal happiness, however, was frequently 
disturbed by the numerous amours of her hus- 
band, and she shewed herself Jealous and inexo- 
rable in the highest degree. Her severity to 
the mistresses and illegitimate children of her 
husband was unparalleled. She persecuted 
Hercules and his descendants with the most 
inveterate fury; and her resentment against 
Paris, who had given the golden apple to Venus 
in preference to herself, was the cause of the 
Trojan war, and of all the miseries which hap- 
pened to the unfortunate house of Priam. Her 
severities to Alemena, Ino, Athamas, Semele, 
&c. are also well known. Juno had some chil- 
dren by Jupiter. According to Hesiod, she was 
mother of Mars, Hebe, and Ilithyia, or Lucina; 
and besides these, she brought forth Vulcan 
by only smelling a certain plant; in imitation 
of Jupiter, who had produced Minerva from his 
brain. According to others, it was Mars, or 
Hebe, whom she brought forth without sexual 
intercourse, after eating some lettuces at the 
table of Apollo. - The daily and repeated de- 
baucheries of Jupiter at last so provoked Juno 
that she retired to Eubæa, and resolved for ever 
to forsake his bed. Jupiter produced a reconci- 
liation, after he had applied to Cithero for advice, 
and after he had obtained forgiveness by fraud 
and artifice. (See Dedala.) This reconcilia- 
tion, however cordial it might appear, was soon 
dissolved by new offences ; and, to stop the com- 
plaints of the jealous Juno, Jupiter had often 
recourse to violence and blows. He even pu- 
nished the cruelties, which she had exercised on 
his son Hercules, by suspending her from the 
heavens by a golden chain, and tying a heavy 
anvil to her feet. 
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sisting his mother in this degrading situation, 
Kicked from heaven by his father, and broke his 
leg by the fall. This punishment rather irri- 
tated than pacified Juno, who resolyed to re- 
venge it, and engaged some of the gods to con- 
Spire against Jupiter, and imprison him, but 
Thetis delivered him from this conspiracy by 
bringing to his assistance the famous Briareus. 
Apollo and Neptune were banished from heaven 
for joining in the conspiracy, though some at- 
tribute their exile to different causes. The wor- 
ship of Juno was universal, and even more than 
that of Jupiter, according to some authors. Her 
sacrifices were offered with the greatest solem- 
nity. She was particularly worshipped at Ar- 
gos, Samos, Carthage, and afterwards at Rome. 
The ancients generally offered on her altars an 
ewe-lamb and a sow the first day of every 
month. No cows were ever immolated to her, 
because she assumed the nature of that animal, 
when the gods fled into Egypt in their war with 
the giants. Among the birds, the hawk, goose, 
and particularly peacock, often called Junonia avis, 
(See Argus,) were sacred to her. The dittany, 
poppy, and lily, were her favorite flowers. The 
latter flower was originally of the color of the 
crocus; but, when Jupiter placed Hercules to 
the breasts of Juno, while asleep, some of her 
milk fell down on earth, and changed the color 
of the lilies from purple to a beautiful white, 
Some of the milk also dropped in that part of 
the heavens, which, from its whiteness, still re- 
tains the name of the milky way, lactea via. 
As Juno’s power was extended over all the gods, 
she often made use of the goddess Minerva as 
her messenger, and even had the privilege of 
hurling the thunder of Jupiter, when she pleased. 
Her temples were numerous, the most famous of 
which were at Argos, Olympia, &c. At Rome 
no woman of debauched character was permitted 
to enter her temple, or even touchit. The sur- 
names of Juno are various; derived either from 
the function or things, over which she presided, 
or from the places, where her worship was esta- 
blished, She was the queen of the heavens ; 
protected cleanliness, presided over marriage and 
child-birth, particularly patronised the most 
faithful and virtuous of the sex, and severely 
punished incontinence and lewdness in matrons, 
She was the goddess of all power and empire, 
and the patroness of riches. She is represented 
sitting on a throne with a diadem on her head, 
and a golden sceptre in her right hand. Some 
peacocks generally sat by her, and a cuckoo 
often perched on her sceptre, while Iris behind 
her displayed the thousand colors of her beanti- 
ful rainbow. Sheis sometimes carried through 
the air ina rich chariot drawn by peacocks. The 
Roman consuls, when they entered on office, 
were always obliged to offer her a solemn sacri- 
fice. The Juno of the Romans was called Ma- 
trona, or Romana, generally represented as veiled 
from head to foot; and the Roman matrons 
always imitated this manner of dressing them- 
selves, and deemed it indecent in any married 
woman to leave any part of her body, but her 
face, uncovered. She hasreceived the surnames 
of Acrea, Ammonia, Anthea, Argiva, Boopis, 
Bunea, Candrena, Caprotina, Cimeronia, Curis, 
Domiduca, Kgophage, Februa, Gemelia, Hyper- 
chinia, Ilthyia, Imbrasia, Juga, Lacedemonia, 
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pia, Opigenia, Parthenos, Populonia, Pronuba, 
Prosymna, Rescinthes, Samia, Sospita, Telchi- 
nia, Teleia, Tropeia, Xera, &c. 

Junonaria and Junonia, festivals at Rome 
in honor of Juno, the same as the Heræa of the 
Greeks: see Her@a. >? ; 

Junonzs, a name of the protecting genii of 
the women among the Romans. They gene- 
rally swore by them, as the men by their genii. 
There were altars often erected to their honor. 
Plin. 2, 7 — Seneca, Lp. 110. 

Junonya, I. [one of the Canary islands or 
Insule Fortunate. It is now Palma. |-—— 1l. 
A name, which Gracchus gave to Carthage, 
when he went with 6,000 Romans to rebuild it. 

Junonis PRomonrorium, I. [a promontory 
of Spain, on the Atlantic side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, now Cape Trafalgar. | II. A pro- 
montory of Peloponnesus. ILI. Laciniæ tem- 
plum, a temple of Juno in Italy, between Cro- 
tona and the Laciuian promontory. 

Junonis 1NsuLÆæ : see Erythia.] 

JūrïrerR, the most powerful of all the gods 
of the ancients: [see the end of this article. ] 
According to Varro, there were no less than 300 
persons of that name ; Diod. mentions two ; and 
Cicero three, two of Arcadia, and one of Crete. 


p that of Crete, who passed for the son of Sa- 
“fim and Ops, the actions of the rest have been 


attributed. According to the opinion of the 
mythologists, Jupiter was saved from destruction 
by his mother, and entrusted to the care of the 
Corybantes. Saturn, who had received the king- 
dom of the world from his brother Titan, on con- 
dition of not raising male children, devoured all 
his sons as soon as born; but Ops, offended 
at her husband’s cruelty, secreted Jupiter, and 
gave a stone to Saturn, which he devoured, on 
the supposition that it was a male child. Ju- 
piter was educated in a cave on Mt, Ida, in 
Crete, and fed on the milk of the goat Amal- 
thæa, or on honey according to others. He 
received the name of Jupiter, quasi juvans pater: 
bate the end of this article.] His cries were 

rowned by the noise of cymbals and drums, 
which the Corybantes beat at the express com- 
mand of Ops: (see Corybantes.) As soon as 
he was a year old, Jupiter found himself suffi- 
ciently strong to make war against the Titans, 
who had imprisoned his father, because he had 
brought up male children. The Titans. were 
conquered, and Saturn set at liberty by the 
hands of hig son. Saturn, however, soon after, 
apprehensive of the power of Jupiter, conspired 
against his life, and was, for this treachery, 
driven from his kingdom, and obliged to fly for 
safety into Latium. Jupiter, now become the 
sole master of the empire of the world, divided 
it with his brothers. He reserved for himself 
the kingdom of heaven, and gave the empire 
of the sea to Neptune, and that of the infernal 
regions to Pluto. The peaceful beginning of 
his reign was soon interrupted by the rebellion 
of the giants, who were sons of the earth, and 
wished to revenge the death of their relations, 
the Titans, They were so powerful, that they 
hurled rocks, and heaped up mountains on 
mountains, to scale heaven, so that all the gods, 
to avoid their fury, fled to Egypt, where they 
escaped from the danger by assuming the form 
of different animals. Jupiter, however, ani- 
mated them, by the assistance of Hercules, 
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totally overpowered the gigantic race, which had 
proved such tremendous enemies: (see Gigantes.) 
Jupiter, now freed from every apprehension, 
gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasures. He 
married Metis, Themis, Euronyme, Ceres, 


| Mnesomyne, Latona, and Juno: (see Juno.) 
| He became a Proteus to gratify his passions 5 


corrupted Danaé in a shower of gold, Antiope 
in the form of a satyr, and Leda in the form of 
a swan, Europa in the form of a, bull, Ægina in 
the form of a flame of fire, Calisto in the form 
of Diana, and Alcmena in the form of Am- 
phitryo. His children were also numerous, as 
well as his mistresses. According to Apollod. 
(1, 3.) he was father of the seasons, Irene, 
Eunomia, the Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropus, by Themis; of Venus, by Dione; of 
the Graces, Aglaia, Kuphrosyne, and Thalia, by 
Eurynome, the daughter of Oceanus; of Pro- 
serpine, by Styx; of the 9 Muses, by Mne- 
mosyne, &c. (see Electra, Laodamia, Maa, 
Niobe, Protogenia, Pyrrhus, Semele, &e. The 
worship of Jupiter was universal; he was the- 
Ammo of the Africans, Belus of Babylo, Osiris 
of Egypt, &e. His surnames were numerous, 
many of which he received from the place or 
function, over which he presided. He was se- 
verally called Anxurus, Capitolinus; Elicius, 
Feretrius, Fluvialis, Hexceus, Inventor, Jupiter, 
Latialis, Maximus, Olympius, Optimus, Pistor, 
Sponsor, Victor, &c. The worship of Jupiter 
surpassed that of the other gods in solemnity. 
His altars were not, like those of Saturn and 
Diana, stained with human blood, but he was 
delighted with the sacrifice of goats, sheep, and 
white bulls. The oak was sacred to him, be- 
cause he first taught mankind to live on acorns. 
He is generally represented as sitting on a 
golden or ivory throne, holding, in one hand, 
thunderbolts just ready to be hurled; and, in 
the other, a sceptre of cypress. His looks ex- 
press majesty, his beard flows long and ne- 
glected, and the eagle stands with expanded 
wings at his feet. He is sometimes represented 
with the upper parts of his body naked, and 
those below the waist carefully covered, as if to 
shew that he is visible to the gods above, but 
concealed from human ken. Jupiter had several 
oracles, the most celebrated of which were at 
Dodona, and Ammo in Libya. As Jupiter was 
the king and father of gods and men, his power 
was extended over the deities, and everything 
was subservient to his will except the Fates. 
From him mankind received their blessings 
and miseries, and they looked on him as ac- 
quainted with everything past, present, and 
future. He was represented at Olympia with 
a crown like olive-branches; his mantle varie- 
gated with different flowers, particularly the 
lily; and the eagle perched on the top of the 
sceptre, which he held in his hand. The 
Cretans represented Jupiter without ears, to 
signify that the sovereign master of the world 
ought not to give a partial ear to any particular 
person, but be equally candid and propitious to 
all. At Lacedemo he appeared with 4 heads, 
that he might seem to hear with greater readi- 
ness the different prayers and solicitations, which 
were daily poured to him from every part of the 
earth. It is said that Minerva came, all armed, 
from his brains, when he ordered Vulcan to open 
his head,--[ According to most mythologists, the 
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"fable of Jupiter is to'be explained by the history 


of an ancient monarch, or rather by that of 
several princes, who bore this appellation, the 


-best known of whom was a king of Crete, whose 


history is filled with the adventures of the rest. 
Jupiter of Crete, say the expounders of ancient 


- fable, having banished from that island his 


father Saturn, and having overthrown the Titans 
and Giants, determined to make his subjects 
happy. He became possessed in the course of 
time of a vast empire, which he divided into dif. 
ferent vice-royalties. Atlas governed the fron- 
tiers of Africa; Pluto was appointed governor 
of the west, of Gaul, and Spain, which command 
‘was transferred, on his death, to Mercury. Mer- 
cury, having greatly signalised himself, became 
the great deity of the Celtz. Neptune was ruler 
of the maritime forces of this mighty empire, 
while Jupiter reserved, for his own control, 
Greece, the isles of the Archipelago, together 
with that part of Asia, whence his progenitors 
came. According to Hesiod, he was 7 times 
married, and the last of his wives was named 
Juno. He is said to have lived to the age of 
120 years, during 62 of which he reigned, and 
to have been buried in Crete, where his tomb 
was for a long time shewn near Gnossus, with 
this epitaph, “ Here lies Zan, who was called 
Jupiter.” Banier reckons his reign to have be- 
gun B.c. 1842, and to have terminated s.c. 1780. 
‘Thus far the explanation of modern mytholo- 
gists. Unfortunately for this solution, the foun- 
dation on which it rests, appears to be visionary. 


_ The Cretans were notorious in the ancient world 


for their propensity to falsehood. They were 
openly stigmatized by the advocates and sup- 
porters of the pagan system of belief for their 
utter disregard of truth, in affirming that J upi- 
ter reigned over them prior to his apotheosis, 
and in shewing to strangers the tomb, where 
the remains of this deified mortal reposed, to the 
great scandal of all true believers. To this trait 
in the character of his countrymen, Epimenides, 
as quoted by St. Paul, (1 Titus, 5, 12.) directly 
alludes, when he says, Kpyres adel pidor 
“ The Cretans are always liars.” As he passed 
for a prophet among them, they dared not con- 
tradict his assertion. Let us now consider the 
subject in its etymological relations. The name 
Jupiter, as Salmasius observes, is not directly 
derived from Z:5 xdérep, but formed in imitation 
of it, the oblique cases coming from Zzds, with a 
change of Z into j, as jugum from fuydv. The 
primitive Greeks appear to have called the deity 
by a name of oriental origin, Zeós ; or rather, ac- 
cording to the Doric form of speech, 2%:ús ; and, 
according to the Æolic, Acids, whence the Lat. 
Deus. In regard to this variation in dialect, it 
may be observed that the letter Z was, as is well 
known, no other than 34 or A3 expressed by one 
character; and, in the refinement of the lan- 
guage and variation of dialects, the 3 was fre- 
quently dropped, as appears from the very ancient 
medals of Zanclé in Sicily, inscribed AANKAE, 
In the genuine parts, moreover, of the Iiad and 
Odyssey, there is no instance of a vowel continu- 
ing short before AEO, AEINOS, AEIAQ, &c.;. so 
that the initial was originally a double conso- 
nant, probably 2A, which at first became Ad, 
and afterwards A, though the metre of the old 
bards has preserved the double time in the utter- 
ance, We have said above that the name Zeùs, 
ives Adds, is a ia origin, It appears in 
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fact to be only a varied form of the term Als, 
which in the old Persian denoted the Heavens, 
as Herod. (1, 131.) informs us. In the mytho- 
logy of India, the lord of the air is styled 
Diwespiter, as in that of the Latins, Diespiter, 
(Horat. Carm. 1, 34, 5.—Varro, L. L. 4, 10.— 
Gell. 5, 12.) This name comes in the latter 
language from dies and pater; and dies, day, 
i. e.“ the light of heaven,” will come from the 
oriental dis, “ the heavens,” whence the expres- 
sion in Latin, sub dio, “ beneath the sky.” 
Again, from the oriental Dis, or perhaps a form 
of it more nearly analogous to Ads, appears to 
have been derived the Egyptian Theuth or Thoth. 
Of the same origin appears to be the Gothic 
Thiut, “ good,” whence the term good itself must 
be deduced, and from this last, God. In like 
manner ©:os may be regarded asa derivative 
from Theuth. The Greeks, however, ignorant 
ofits oriental origin, sought to discover a source 
for it in their own tongue. Hence they either 
derived it from kw, “ to run,” in reference to the 
perpetual motion of the sun and stars, with 
which the deity was confounded; or from biog 
“to place,” from his placing the universe in 
order. The first of these derivations, fanciful 
as they both are, bears a curious resemblance to 
the probable origin of the Greek term cébopzi, 
“to worship,” which points to Sabaism, or the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, as the early re- 
ligious system of Greece. The primitive religion 
of the Greeks may be divided into 4 distinct pe- 
tiods: 1, the empire of Uranus; 2. Cronos ; 
3. Jupiter; 4. Dionysus or Bacchus. During 
the first of these periods, the heavens were the 
object. of human worship and contemplation, 
Uranus being nothing more than the Gr. Odpavos, 
“heaven.” Hence the early Greek religion ap- 
pears to have been nothing else but Sabaism, 
This is confirmed by the fact of the Titans being 
nearly all personifications of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Thus Hyperio implies “ the one who 
moves on high,” i.e. “ the Sun ;” and the Latin 
poets frequently put Titan for “the Sun,” as 
also Orph. 4rgon.510, Coios imports “ the one 
who burns ;” he is the father of Asteria, (aornp, 
“a star,”) and the husband of Phebe, i. e. “the 
bright-shining.” Crios means “ the ram,” i. @, 
Aries, one of the constellations of the zodiac; hig 
sons are, Pad/as, “he that moves to and from ;” 
Perses, “ he who destroys ;” alluding perhaps to 
the inauspicious influence of the dog-star ; and 
Astreos, of the same derivative origin with the 
term Astrea. The prevalence of Sabaism 
among the early Greeks is also distinctly pointed 
out by the etymology of the word dorhp, “ a 
star,” which appears to be only an abbreviation, 
in fact, of the term Astarte, the famed Syrian 
goddess, “ the queen of heaven,” as, she is styled 
by Milton; or, as others pretend, themoon. The 
2d great period in the religion of Greece was 
the empire of Cronos. Human worship con- 
sisted no longer in the mere contemplative ado- 
ration of the heavens, and the splendid lumin- 
aries which moved on high, but the universe 
was divided into distinct and separate existences, 
and the gods of the earlier mythology, with 
altered appellations, became blended with this 
new creation of celestial intelligences, This 
was a change from the eternal heavens to 
what was comparatively temporal, and hence 
it was styled the empire of Cronos, (a name 
importing “ time,” xpévs.) oP other words, 
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mythology now assumed a physical character. 
The offspring of Cronos were, Zeus, (the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere, Æther ;) Here, (Juno, 
the lower regions of the atmosphere, der 3) Po- 
sido, (Neptune, the waters of the sea;) Hestia, 
(Vesta, the earth ;) Demeter, (Ceres, the surface 
of the earth, the nourishing mother ;) Proser- 
pina, (the corn shooting forth from the surface, 
seges proserpens;) Hades, (the invisible place, 
the under-world.) The 3d period is the reign of 
Zeus, or Jupiter. The dethronement of Sa- 
turn by Jupiter is merely a figurative mode of 
expressing that the system of religion just de- 
tailed was superseded by a later one. _In the 
progressive refinement of the human mind, an 
attempt was made to reconcile and blend to- 
gether the 2 earlier systems of Uranus and 
Cronos. To the worship of the mere natural 
divisions of the universe, were now attempted 
to be joined feelings of a contemplative and 
more elevated character. Zeus, the Asther, be- 
came the supreme deity, who not only mani- 
fested his power, in a physical sense, by Thun- 
der and Lightning, but likewise in a moral 
sense, by Wisdom, (Metis,) and Justice, (The- 
mis.) The twin-children, which Jupiter begat 
by Leto, (Latona, i. e. concealment, night,) were 
Apollo or Phoebus, and Artemis or Diana, ori- 
ginally the Sun and Moon, (in the kingdom of 
Uranus, Coios and Phebe). The first of these 
now denoted the male or generating, the second, 
the female or producing, principle. In the gra- 
dual development of this idea, Apollo, or the 
Sun, the creative, animating, supporting, and 
nourishing principle of our system, was repre- 
sented in poetic imagery as the god of poetry, 
music, medicine, prophecy, and as feeding in 
the character of a shepherd, the flocks of Ad- 
metus. Artemis, or Diana, on the other hand, 
as the Moon, (whose course through the heavens 
regulated the months of the early lunar year, 
and whose influence was regarded by the an- 
cients, in common with that of the Sun, as one 
of the fertilizing principles of nature, and as ex- 
erted chiefly amid woods and wilds, at a dis- 
tance from the habitations of men,) became with 
the poets the aiding and help-bringing goddess, 
she who presided over child-birth, (the period 
of gestation in the womb being computed by a 
certain number of revolutions of the moon,) and 
the goddess also of the chase. Here, (J uno,) 
the majestic, powerful, but quick-tempered and 
unattractive wife of Jove, as symbolical of the 
powerful, stormy, and mutable nature of the 
atmosphere, serves as a connecting link between 
what is etherial, and what is earthly. In a 
moral sense she was emblematic of the external 
might of Jupiter, while Pallas or Minerva re- 
presented his internal might, i. e. his wisdom 
and creative energies. Hence the nature of 
Pallas, a lofty, high-minded, pure virgin, sprung 
into being from the brain of the father of the 
Gods. The external might of Jupiter was next 
considered as subdividing itself into 2 separate 
classes, with reference to the distinctive qualities 
of manhood and womanhood, becoming in the 
former case wild and lawless might, in the latter 
female grace and loveliness: hence, in accord- 
ance with the best mythological authorities, Ju- 
piter and Juno became the parents of Mars and 
Venus. Jupiter having produced Pallas of him- 
self, the jealous Juno, desirous of manifesting 
her own sue power, became the mother of 
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Hephastus, (Vulcan, the symbol of fire,) b 

merely smelling a certain plant. But externa 

might, acting by itself, without any controlling 
law, (i. e. without Jupitery) and in. direct oppo- 
sition to the dictates of wisdom, (i. e. Juno being 
jealous of the origin and existence of Pallas,) 
can only produce what is deformed, and worthy 
of being ridiculed. Hence the personal defects 
of Vulcan, and hence, too, partaking of the 
changeable nature of his mother, though not 
possessing himself a perfect form, he can repre- 
sent all forms by the powers of his art : in other 
words, the air produced from itself the element- 
ary fire. Being an artist, Vulcan naturally seeks 
for beauty, (Venus,) whom he espouses, but who, 
loathing his person, prefers the embraces of the 
god Mars; in other words, female beauty and 
loveliness find their most natural and congenial 
union with the highest graces of manhood. 
The agent, attendant, and messenger of the gods 
in the kingdom of Jupiter is Mercury, a son of 
Jupiter and Maia, for speech is the offspring of 
the divinity, and when applied to earthly things, 
changes into eloquence. Maia, in Sanscrit, de- 
notes “ delusion, deceiving :” hence Mercury 
became the god of eloquence, traffic, and even 
thieves. The 4th and last period, of which we 
have to treat, is the empire of Dionysus or Bac- 
chus. Men regarded no longer with the same 
exclusive reverence the mere external representa- 
tions and symbols of deity ; religion began to 
assume more of an ideal character; and mytho- 
logy became, in a great degree, converted into 
mysticism. This state of things took its rise, 
when the poetical systems of the pagan faith 
had yielded to the more philosophical dogmas of 
the later Pythagoreans and Platonists. It was 
not, however, in fact, the production of these 
times themselves, but the revival of a dormant 
principle of the earlier religion of Greece, and 
its component elements appear to have been the 
mythology or popular system of belief, so long a 
time prevalent, and the philosophical religion, 
or mystic system, of an earlier age. It is more 
than probable that the Greeks received both of 
these constituent elements of their religion from 
the countries of the east. The latter seems to 
have come from India by the way of the Caspian 
Seay and thence through Thrace. Their mytho- 
logy, or symbolical and popular religion, must 
have been derived immediately from Egypt, in 
which country Sabaism had been carried to such 
an extent, as to have become material in its na- 
ture, andto have changed into an animal wor- 
ship, taking its rise from the constellations of 
the zodiac, and into what may be termed a ca- 
lendar-religion. The imaginative and poetic 
spirit of the Greeks converted these animals into 
graceful human forms; but the animals, which 
accompany the statues of the Gr. deities, as the 
owl of Minerva, eagle of Jupiter, peacock of 
Juno, &c. clearly point to the existence of an ani- 
mal worship in earlier times. Hence may be ex- 
plained the remark of Herod., where he makes 
the names of the Gr. divinities partly Egyptian, 
and partly Pelasgic. As to the northern or 
Thracian origin of a part of the religion of the 
Greeks, in Thrace the Muses first shewed them- 
selves; and from this same country a tradition, 
which loses itself in the most remote antiquity, 
makes to have come the mysteries, a part of 
their religion entirely national, as well as their 
sacred poetry. All appears plain, if we assume 
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asa fact that the Pelasgi were a sacerdotal race, 
and a people, which came from the north. The 
mountains of Thessaly, Olympus, Helico, Par- 
nassus, and Pindus, were the sanctuaries of 
this sacred poetry. There the lyre and harp 
were invented. In Thessaly and Beeotia, 2 pro- 
vinces, which, in after-days, were so barren of 
men of genius, there is not a brook, river, hill, 
forest, to which poetry has not attached some 
enchanting or moving recollection. There flowed 
the glassy waters of the Peneus; there was the 
vale of Tempe; there Apollo, banished from 
the skies, shrouded the glories of his godhead, 
and lived as a shepherd in the midst of a happy 
race; and there, too, the Titans warred with the 
divinities of Olympus. ] 

Jura, [a chain of mountains, which, extend- 
ing from the Rhodanus, Rhone, to the Rhenus, 
Rhine, separates Helvetia from the territory of 


_the Sequani. The name is said to be in Celtic, 


Jou-rag, and to signify “ the domain of God or 
Jupiter.” The most elevated parts of the chain 
are the Dole, 5082 feet above the level of the 
sea ; the Mont Tendre, 5170, and the Reculet, (the 
summit of the Zhoiry,)5196.] Ces. B. G. 1, 2. 

Justinus, M. Junianus, I. a Latin historian 

in the age of Antoninus, who epitomized the 
history of Trogus Pompeius. This epitome, 
according to some traditions, was the cause that 
the comprehensive work of Trogus was lost. 
[See Trogus Pompeius.) It comprehends the 
history of the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Mace- 
donian, and Roman empires, &c., in a neat and 
elegant style ; is replete with many judicious re- 
flections, and animated harangues; but the au- 
thor is often too credulous, and sometimes ex- 
amines events too minutely, whilst others are re- 
lated only in a few words too often obscure. 
The indecency of many of his expressions is 
deservedly censured. The best editions of Jus- 
tin, Abr. Gronovius, 8vo. L. Bat. 1719, Hearne, 
8vo. Oxon. 1703, Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1770. 
II. Martyr, a Greek father, formerly a Pla- 
tonic philosopher, born in Palestine. He died 
in Egypt, and wrote 2 Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, besides his Dialogue with a Jew; 2 trea- 
tises, &c., in a plain and unadorned style. The 
best editions of Justin Martyr, Paris, fol. 1636. 
[Of his 1st Apology, Grabe, Oxon. 1700, in 8vo. ; 
his 2d, Hutchin, Oxon. 1703; Dialogue with 
Lrypho, Jebb. Lond, 1719.] III. An emperor 
of the east, who reigned 9 years, and died A.D, 
526. IV. Another, who died a.p. 564, after 
a reign of 38 years. V. Another, who died, 
577 a.D. after a reign of 13 years. 
: Jururna, a sister of Turnus, king of the Ru- 
tuli. She heard with contempt the addresses of 
Jupiter, but, according to some, was ravished by 
him, and made immortal ; was afterwards 
changed into a fountain of the same name near 
the Numicus, falling into the Tiber. The wa- 
ters of that fountain were used in sacrifices, and 
particularly in those of Vesta. They had the 
power to heal diseases. Varro, de L. L.1, 10. 
— Ovid, Fast. 1, 708. 2, 585.—Æn. 12, 139.— 
Cic. Cluent. 36. 

Juvenauis, Decus Junius, a poet born at 
Aquinum in Italy. He came early to Rome, and 
passed some time in declaiming ; after which he 
applied himself to write Satires, 16 of which are 
extant. [Juvenal composed his first satire in 


the reign of Domitian; it was directed against a | 


IXI 
comedian named Paris, an individual all-power- 
ful under that prince. Juvenal, however, did 
not dare to publish his productions until a long 
time after this. Thus Quintilian, who wrote 
his Institutes a.D. 92, makes no mention of Juve- 
nal among the Latin satirists, though it is 
thought by some that he had him in view, when 
he says: “ We possess at the present day some 
distinguished ones, who will be named hereafter.” 
It was under Trajan that he wrote most of “his 
Satires. The 13th and 15th were composed un- 
der Hadrian. At this period he recited his 
works in public, and gained universal applause. 
In the 7th, however, where mention is made of 
Paris, Hadrian thought that a favorite come- 
dian of his was aimed at, and under the pretence 
of conferring an honor on the aged satirist, 
named him prefect of a legion stationed at Syene 
in Upper Egypt. According to others, he was 
sent to Pentapolis in Africa; according toa 3d 
account, to one of the Oases, an ordinary abode 
of exiles. He died there a few years after. We 
have 16 of his Satires remaining. In some edi- 
tions they are divided into 5 books, of which the 
Ist contains 5 Satires; the 2nd, one; the 3d, - 
three; the 4th, as many; and the Sth, the last 
4.] Juvenal was then in his 80th year, and 
suffered much from the trouble, which attended 
his office, or rather exile. He returned, how- 
ever, to Rome after the death of Paris, and 
died in the reign of Trajan, av. 128. His 
writings are fiery and animated, abounding 
with humor. He is particularly severe on the 
vice and dissipation of the age; but the 
gross and indecent manner, in which he ridi- 
cules the follies of mankind, rather encourages 
than disarms the debauched and licentious. 
He wrote with acrimony against all his ad- 
versaries, and whatever displeased or offended 
him, was exposed to the severest censure. It 
is to be acknowledged that Juvenal is far more 
correct than his contemporaries, a circumstance 
which some have attributed to his mature judg- 
ment and experience, as his Satires were the 
productions of old age. He may be called, and 
with reason perhaps, the last of the Roman 
poets. After him poetry decayed, and nothing 
more claims our attention as a perfect poetical 
composition. The best editions, Casaubon, 40. 
L. Bat, 1695, with Persius; Hawkey, Dublin, 
12mo. 1746 ; Greevius, cum Notis variorum, 8vo. 
L. Bat. 1684; [Ruperti, Lips. 1819, 2 vols, 8vo.] 

Juventas or Juventus, a goddess at Rome, 
who presided over youth and vigor. She is the 
same as the Hebe of the Greeks, and represented 
as a beautiful nymph, arrayed in variegated 
garments. 

Juverna: [see Ierne.] 

Ixio, I. a king of Thessaly, son of Phlegas, 
or Leontes, (Hygin.) or Antio, by Perimela, 
daughter of Amythao, (Diod. S.) He married 
Dia, daughter of Eioneus or Deioneus, and pro- 
mised his father-in-law a valuable present for 
the choice, which he had made of him, to be 
his daughter’s husband. His unwillingness, 
however, to fulfil his promises, obliged Deioneus 
to have recourse to violence to obtain it, and 
he stole away some of his horses. Ixio con- 
cealed his resentment under the mask of friend- 
ship; invited his father-in-law to a feast at 
Larissa, the capital of his kingdom, and when 
Deioneus was come according to the appoint- 
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ment, threw him into a pit, which he had pre- 


viously filled with wood and burning coals. 
This premeditated treachery so irritated the 


neighbouring princes, that all of them refused | 


to perform the usual ceremony, by which a 
man was then purified of murder, and Ixio was 
shunned and despised by all mankind. Ju- 
piter had compassion on him, carried him to 
heaven, and introduced him at the tables of the 
gods. Such a favor, which ought to have 
‘awakened gratitude in Ixio, served only to in- 
flame his lust: he became enamoured of Juno, 
and attempted to seduce her. She was willing 
to gratify the passion of Ixio, though according 
to others she informed Jupiter of the attempts 
made on her virtue. Jupiter made a cloud in 
the shape of Juno, and carried it to the place, 
where Ixio had appointed to meet Juno. Ixio 
was caught in the snare, and from his embrace 
with the cloud, had the Centaurs, or according 
to others, Centaurus : (see Centauri.) Jupiter, 
displeased with the insolence of Ixio, banished 
him from heaven; but, when he heard that he 
had seduced Juno, the god struck him with his 
thunder, and ordered Mercury to tie him to a 
wheel in hell, which continually whirls round. 
The wheel was perpetually in motion; there- 
fore the punishment was eternal. Diod. S.4,— 
Hygin. 62.—Pind. Pyth. 2, 2.—Virg. G. 3, 484, 
— in. 6, 601.—Ovid, Met. 12, 210. 338.—— 
II. One of the Heraclide, who reigned at Co- 
rinth for 57 or 37 years; son of Alethes. 

Ixiðnïpes, the patronymic of Pirithous, son 
of Ixio, Propert.2, 1, 38. 


L. 


[Laxsarum, the banner or standard borne be- 
fore the Roman emperors in war; a long lance 
or pike, with a staff at the top, crossing it at 
right angles, from which hung a rich streamer 
of a purple color, adorned with precious stones, 
and curiously inwrought with the images of the 
reigning monarch, and his children. Until the 
time of Constantine, this standard had an eagle 
painted on it, but that emperor introduced in 
lieu of it a mysterious monogram, at once ex- 
pressive of the figure of the cross, and the two 
initial letters of the names of Christ: (see Con- 
stantine.) The safety of the Labarum was 
entrusted to 50 guards of approved valor and 
fidelity; their station was marked by honors 
and emoluments, and some fortunate accidents 
soon introduced the opinion, that, as long as the 
guards of the Labarum were engaged in the 
execution of their office, they were secure and 
invulnerable amid the darts of the enemy. The 
name is derived by some from dabor, by some 
from drum, “ reverence,” by some from 
AauBaver, “to take,” and by some from adguea, 
“spoils.” The form of the labarum and mo- 
nogram may be seen on the medals of the Fla- 
vian family.] 

Lasa, a daughter of Amphio, one of the 
Bacchiadæ, born lame. She married Ectio, by 
whom she had a son, called Cypselus, because 
she saved his life in a coffer, (see Cypselus, ) 
preserved at Olympia. Herod. 5, 92.—Aristot. 
Polit. 5. 

Laspacus, a son of Polydorus by Nyetei 
the daughter of Nycteus, ae of Thebes Hig 
father and mother died during his childhood, 
and he was a bo the care of Nycteus, who at 
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his death leftfhis kingdom in’ the hands of 
Lycus, with orders to restore it to Labdacus as- 
soon as of age. He was father to Laius. Itis: 
unknown whether he ever sat on the throne 
of Thebes. According to Statius, his father’s 
name was Phenix. His descendants were 
called Labdacides. Stat. Theb. 6, 451.—Apol-. 
lod. 3, 5.— Paus. 2, 6. 9, 5. 

Laserauis, a lake in Dalmatia, of which the 
neighbouring inhabitants were called Labeates. | 
[At the issue of this lake stands the modern 
city of Scutari or Iscodar, the ancient Scodra.] 
Liv. 44, 31. 45, 21. 

Lxzxo, Antisrius, I. a celebrated lawyer in 
the age of Augustus, whose views he opposed, 
and whose offers of the consulship he refused. 
His works are lost. He was wout to enjoy the 
company and conversation of the learned for 
6 months, and the rest of the year was spent 
in writing and composing. [He wrote a num- 
ber of books, chiefly relating to jurisprudence. 
Aul. Gellius refers frequently to the Commen- 
taries on the 12 Tables. See Antistius.] His 
father, of the same name, was one of Cesar’s 
murderers, He killed himself at the battle of 
Philippi. Horace, (Sat. 1, 3, 82.) has unjustly 
taxed him with insanity, because no doubt he 
inveighed against his patrons. Appian, Alew.4, 
— Suet. Aug. 45.——IL. A tribune of the people 
at Rome, who condemned the censor Metellus 
to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, because 
he had expelled him from the senate. This 
rigorous sentence was stopped by the interference 
of another of the tribune’s. III. Q. Fabius, 
a Roman consul, a.u.c. 569, who obtained a 
naval victory over the fleet of the Cretans. He 
assisted Terence in composing his comedies, 
according tu some. IV. Actius, an obscure 
poet, who recommended himself to the favor of 
Nero by an incorrect translation of Homer into 
Latin. The work is lost, and only this curious 
line is preserved by an old scholiast, Perseus, 1,4. 

Crudum manducus Priamum, Priamique Pi- 

S77nos. 

Lisirtus, J. Decořmus, a Roman knight, 
famous for his poetical talents in writing panto- 
mimes. J. Cæsar compelled him to act one of 
his.characters on the stage. The poet con- 
sented with great reluctance, but shewed his 
reseutment, during the acting of the piece, by 
throwing severe aspersions on J. Cesar, and 
warning the audience against his tyranny. [La- 
berius was 60 years of age when this occurrence 
took place. He seems to have had no alterna- 
tive left, and acted in obedience to the com- 
mands of the dictator; who wished to make the 
Romans forget their civil dissensions amid the 
amusements of scenic exhibitions. The office 
of comedian was regarded at Rome as dis- 
graceful for a freeman, and above all for a 
knight. Laberius, in assuming this revolting 
character, addressed to the audience a justifi- 
cation of his conduct, in a prologue, which may 
be regarded as one of the finest monuments of 
Roman literature, and which causes us deeply 
to regret the loss of his mimes. Laberius ex- 
pressed himself with the spirit of a freeman 
and republican, and no one can read the com- 
position in question without a feeling of admi- 
ration for the man, who, in the midst of a 
character, which would have degraded another, 
preserves his own dignity so fully unimpaired. 


~ sem te nisi anguste sederem. Laberius was of- 


LAB 
We know not the subject of the piece, in which 
1e appeared, but Macrobius, who has preserved 
this anecdote and the prologue (Sat. 2, 3, 7.) 
cites some verses of it, one of which is bė- 
come a proverb. Necesse est multos timeat, | 
quem multi timent, said the author, and in an 
instant all eyes were turned on Cæsar. Whether 
offended at the freedom of Laberius, or whether 
prompted by a sense of justice, Cesar awarded 
the prize to Publius Syrus, who had contended 
with the aged knight.] Cesar, however, re- 
stored him to the rank of knight, which he had 
lust by appearing on the stage ; but to his mor- 
tification, when he went to take his seat among 
the knights, no one offered to make room for 
him ; and even his friend Cicero said, Recepis- 


fended at the affectation and insolence of Cic., 
and reflected on his unsettled and pusillanimous 
behaviour during the civil wars of Cesar and 
Pompey, by the reply of, Mirum si angusté 
sedes, qui soles duabus sellis sedere. Laberius 
died 10 months after the murder of J. Cæsar. 
Some fragments remain of his poetry. Horat. 
Sat. 1, 10. — Senet. de Controv. 11. — Suet. in 
Ces. 39. 

Lasicum, now Colonna, a town of Italy, 
ealled also Lavicum, between Gabii and Tuscu- 
lum, which became a Roman colony about four 
centuries s.c. Ain. 7, 796.— Liv. 2, 39. 4, 47. 

LaxsiEnvs, [one of Cæsar’s lieutenants in 
the Gallic war. In the beginning of the civil 
war, he left Cæsar for Pompey, escaped from 
the battle of Pharsalia, and was killed in that 
at Munda. | 

Lasrapevs, a surname of Jupiter in Caria ; 
from /abrys, in the language of the country, 
“ a hatchet,” which Jupiter’s statue held in its 
hand. Plut. ; 

Lazron, a part of Italy on the Mediterra- 
nean, supposed to be Leghorn. Cic. ad Fra, 2, 6. 

Lisyrinrnvs, a building whose numerous | 
passages and perplexing windings render the 
escape from it difficult, and almost impracti- 
cable. [Suid. rage rod un AuBeiv diguy.| There 
were 4 very famous among the ancients, 1. near 
the city of Crocodiles or Arsinoe; 2. in Crete; 
3. at Lemnos; 4.in Italy, built by Porsenna. | 
That of Egypt was the most ancient, and Herod., 
who saw it, declares that the beauty and art of 
the building were almost beyond belief. It was 
built by 12 kings, who at one time reigned in 
Egypt, and intended for the place of their bu- 
rial, and to commemorate the actions of their 
réipn. [Diod. S. says that it was built as a 
sepulchre for Mendes; Strabo states that it was 
near the sepulchre of the king, who built it, 
which was probably Ismandes. Pomp. Mela 
speaks of it as built by Psamnitichus ; but as 
Menes or Ismandes is mentioned by several, 
possibly he might be one of the 12 kings of 
greatest influence and authority, who might 
have the chief ordering and directing of this 
great building, and as a peculiar honor, might 
have his sepulchre apart from the others. ] ; It 
was divided into 12 halls; according to Pliny, 
into 16, or, as Strabo mentions, into 27. The 
halls were vaulted, according to the relation of 
Herod. They had each six doors, opening to 
the north, and the same number to the south, 
all surrounded by one wall. The edifice con- 


tained 3000 chainbers, 1500. in the upper part, 
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and the same number below. The chambers 
above were seen by Herod., and astonished 
him beyond conception, but he was not per- 
mitted to see those below, where were buried the 
holy crocodiles, and the monarchs, whose muni- 
ficence had raised the edifice. The roofs and 
walls were incrtsted with marble, and adorned 
with sculptured figures. The halls were sut- 
rounded with stately and polished pillars of 
white stone, and according to some authors, the 
opening of the doors was artfully attended with 
a terrible noise like peals of thunder. The 
labyrinth of Crete, the most famous of all in 

classical history, was built by Daedalus in imita- 
tion of that of Egypt. It was the place of confine- 
ment for Dedalus himself, and the prison of the 
Minotaur. According to Pliny, the labyrinth 
of Lemnos surpassed the others in grandeur and 
magnificence. It was supported by 40 columns 
of uncommon height and thickness, and equally 
admirable for beauty and splendor. [Larcher, 

after a long investigation of the subject, finally 

determines the position of the Egyptian laby- 

rinth to have been at Sennour, in opposition to 

the authority of Pocock, the Abbé Banier, 

Savary, and others. The word Labyrinth, 

taken in its literal sense, signifies “a circum- 

scribed place, intersected by a number of pas- 

sages, some of which cross each other in every 
direction like those in quarries and mines, and 

others make larger or smaller circuits around. 
the place, from which they depart, like the 

spiral lines visible on certain shells.”” Hence, 

it has been applied in a figurative sense, to “ ob- 

scure and captious questions, indirect and am- 

biguous answers, and those discussions, which, 

after long digressions, bring us back to the 

point, from which we set out.” ] 

Lickpzmo, I. a son of Jupiter and Taygeta 
the daughter of Atlas, who married Sparta, the 
daughter of Eurotas, by whom he had Amyclas 
and Eurydice, the-wife of Acrisius. He was 


| the first, who introduced the worship of the 


Graces in Laconia, and built a temple for them. 
From Lacedemo and his wife, the capital of 
Laconia was called Lacedemo and Sparta, 
Apollod. 3, 10.—Hygin. 155.— Paus. 3, 1. 
II. A noble city of Peloponnesus, the capital 
of Laconia, called also Sparta, now Misatra ; 
severally known by the name of Lelegia, from 
the Leleyes, the first inhabitants of the coun- 
try, or from Lelex, one of their kings, and 
Œbalia from Œbalus, the 6th king from 
Eurotas; Hecatompolis, from the 100 cities, 
which the whole province once contained. [See 
Sparta.| Lelex is supposed to have been the 
Ist king. His descendants, 13 in number, 
reigued successively after him, till the reign of 
the sons of Orestes, when the Heraclide re- 
covered the Peloponnesus, about 80 years after 
the Trojan war. Procles and Hurysthenes, the 
descendants of the Heraclide, enjoyed the 
crown together, and after them it was decreed 
that the 2 families should always sit on the 
throne together. (See Eurysthenes.) These 2 
brothers began to reign B.o. 1102.5 their suc- 
cessors in the family of Procles were called 
Proclide, afterwards Eurypontide; those of 
Burysthenes, Eurysthenide, afterwards Agide. 
The successors of Procles on the throne began 
to reign in the following order: Sous, 1060 s.c. 
after his father had reigned ees Eurypo, 
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1028. ; Prytanis, 1021. ; Eunomus, 986.5 Poly- 
dectes, 907. ; Lycurgus, 898. ; Charilaus, 873. ; 
Nicander, 809.; Theopompus, 773.; Zeuxida- 
mus, 723.; Anaxidamus, 690.; Archidamus, 
651.: Agasicles, 605. ; Aristo, 564.; Demara- 
tus, 526.; Leotychides, 491.; Archidamus, 496.5 
Agis, 427.; Agesilaus, 397.; Archidamus, 361.; 
Agis 2d, 338.; Eudamidas, 330. ; Archidamus, 
295.; Eudamidas 2d, 268.; Agis, 244.; Archi- 
damus, 230.; Kuclidas, 225.; Lycurgus, 219. 
The successors of Eurysthenes were Agis, 1059.; 
Echestratus, 1058. ; Labotas,1023 ; Doryssus, 
986.; Agesilaus, 957.; Archelaus, 913.; Tele- 
clus, 853.; Alcamenes, 813.; Polydorus, 776. ; 
Euryerates, 724.; Anaxander, 687.; Eurycrates 
2d, 644.; Leo, 607.; Anaxandrides, 563.; 
Cleomenes, 530.; Leonidas, 491.; Plistarchus, 
under guardianship of Pausanias, 480. ; Plis- 
toanax, 466.; Pausanias, 408.; Agesipolis, 397.; 
Cleombrotus, 380.; Agesipolis 2d,371.; Cleo- 
menes 2d, 370. ; Aretus or Arens, 309.; Acro- 
tatus, 265.; Areus 2d, 264 ; Leonidas, 257. ; 
Cleombrotus, 243.; Leonidas restored, 241. 5; 
Cleomenes, 235. ; Agesipolis, 219. Under the 
2 last kings, Lycurgus and Agesipolis, the 
monarchical power was abolished, though Ma- 
chanidas the tyrant made himself absolute, B.c. 
210, and Nabis, 206, forl4 years. In 191 s.c. 
Lacedemo joined the Achzan league, and about 
3 years after the walls were demolished by order 
of Philopemen. The territories of Laconia 
shared the fate of the Achzan confederacy, and 
the whole was conquered by Mummius, 147 
B.C. and converted into a Roman province. The 
inhabitants of Lacedemo have rendered them- 
selves illustrious for their courage and intrepi- 
dity, love of honor and liberty, aversion to sloth 
and luxury. They were inured from their youth 
to labor, and their laws commanded them to 
make war their profession. They never applied 
themselves to any trade; their only employ- 
ment was arms, and every thing else was left to 
the care of their slaves. (See Hedote.) They 
hardened their bodies by stripes, and other 
manly exercises, and accustomed themselves to 
undergo hardships, and even die without fear 
or regret. From their valor in the field, mode- 
ration and temperance at home, they were 
courted and revered by all the neighbouring 
princes, and their assistance was severally im- 
plored to protect the Carthaginians, Cyreneans, 
Egyptians, Sicilians, Thracians, &c. They were 
forbidden by the laws of their country, (see Ly- 
curgus,) to visit foreign states, lest their morals 
should be corrupted by an intercourse with 
effeminate nations. ‘The austere manner, in 
which their children were educated, rendered 
them undaunted in the field of battle, and from 
this circumstance, Leonidas, with a small band 
was enabled to resist the millions of the army 
of Xerxes at Thermopyle. The women were 
as courageous as the men, and many a mother 
has celebrated with festivals the death of her 
son, who had fallen in battle, or has coolly put 
him to death, if, by a shameful flight, or loss of 
his arms, he brought disgrace on his country. 
As to domestic manners, the Lacedzemonians 
as widely differed from their neighbours as in 
political concerns, and their noblest women 
were not ashamed to appear on the stage hired 
for money. In the affairs of Greece, the inte- 
rest of the as were often powerful, 
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and obtained the superiority for 500 years. 
Their jealousy of the power and greatness of 
the Athenians, is well known. The authority 
of their monarchs was checked by the watchful 
eye of the Ephori, who had the power of im. 


-prisoning the kings themselves, if guilty of 


misdemeanors: (see Zphori.) The Lacede- 
monians are remarkable for the honor and 
reverence, which they paidold age. Thenames 
of Lacedemo awd Sparta are promiscuously 
applied to the capital of Laconia, and often 
coufounded together. The latter was applied 
to the metropolis, and the former was reserved 
for the inhabitants of the suburbs, or rather of 
the country contiguous to the walls of the city. 
This propriety of distinction was originally ob- 
served, but in process of time totally lost, and 
both appellatives were soon synonymous, and 
indiscriminately applied to the city and country. 
[The Lacedemonians, after having for nearly 
500 years controlled the politics of Greece, had 
their supremacy wrested from them by Epami- 
nondas in the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea. 
After this, by refusing to take part in the 
Achean league, they fell under the power of 
domestic tyrants, and finally into the hands of 
the Romans. Augustus allowed them to retain 
the name of freedom, and to be exempt from 
tribute. Vespasian deprived them of this privi- 
lege, and added their country to the province 
of Achaia. The Eleuthero-Lacones, the Spar- 
tans to whom Augustus had granted the favor 
above-named, and who were composed partly 
of the inhabitants dwelling around the capital, 
and of Helots, possessed at one period 24 cities. 
In the time of Justinian, Sclavonic tribes had 
found their way into Laconia; the Milengi and 
Ezerite settled themselves in this country, and 
maintained their independence amid the moun- 
tains of Taygetus. The old inhabitants, how- 
ever, did not intermingle with these new comers, 
but retired from their approach, and are at the 
present day known by the name of Mainotes, 
from their chief fortress Maina. During the 
middle ages Albanian hordes came in, settled 
in the land, and became blended into one people 
with the Sclavi. The Peloponnesus at this 
time was held by petty princes of the imperial 
famify at Constantinople, who made Misitra 
their residence. The Turks succeeded them 
as masters of Greece. It is very remarkable 
that the Jews, who were, as a nation, extremely 
reserved, should claim kindred with the Lace- 
demonians, and that these in return should 
allow the kindred, after examining their archives. 
Bryant supposes that the Lacedemonians were 
originally emigrants from the same country as 
Abraham, Steph. B. quotes Claudius Iolaus 
as deriving the Jews from an ancestor named 
Judæus Sparto, or the family styled Sparti. If 
this means a people, who were dispersed, pil- 
grims, or emigrants, there is no doubt but the 
character belongs to the descendants of Abra- 
ham. Besides, a possibility exists that some 
of the early kinsmen of the Jewish patriarchs, 
instead of going east to settle, might establish 
themselves in the west. If Ishmael, for in- 
stance, had done so, his posterity nevertheless 
would have been related to the sons of Isaac; 
or, if Esau had done so, his descendants might 
have claimed relationship to the sons of Jacob. 
We have no history of such an occurrence, ob: 
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serves Dr, Wells, from whom the above is 
taken; but if Esau or part of his family settled 
in Rome, as the Rabbins affirm, it is not im- 
probable that some other branch of Abraham’s 
posterity should settle in Greece. If there be 
any truth in the story above related, and on 
which Dr. Wells has rather too fancifully, and, 
we may add, loosely, commented, it may per- 
haps consist in making the Pelasgi, (an oriental 
people, and evidently a sacerdotal caste,) the 
connecting link between the people of Lace- 
demo and Judea. Josephus has preserved the 
Letter, which passed on the occasion above 
alluded to, between the Jewish high-priest, and 
the Spartans.] II. There were some festi- 
vals celebrated at Lacedemo, the names of 
which are not known. It was customary for 
the women to drag all the old bachelors round 
the altars, and beat them with their fists, that 
the shame and ignominy, to which they were 
exposed, might induce them to marry, &c. 
Athen, 13. 

Lictpamonii and LickpaM6nes, the in- 
habitants of Lacedemo: see Lacedemo. 

Licipmonivs, a son of Cimo by Clitoria. 
He received this name for his father’s regard 
for the Lacedemonians. P/ut. 

Licnésis, one of the Parce. Her name is 
derived from aczzeiv, “to measure out by lot.” 
She presided over futurity, was represented as 
spinning the thread of life, or, according to 
others, holding the spindle ; generally appeared 
covered with a garment, variegated with stars, 
and holding spindles in her hand. (See Parc.) 
Stat. Theb. 2, 249. 

Lacipas: [see Lacydes.] 

Laciprs, a village near Athens, where Ceres 
and Proserpina had a temple. Paus. 1, 37. 

Licrn¥a, a surname of Juno from her temple 
at Lacinium in Italy, which the Crotonians 
[and the surrounding ‘nations, held in great 
veneration. Theentire territory, adjacent to the 
temple, was sacred to the goddess, and in it 
herds of cattle fed without any keepers. From 
the produce of these the inhabitants of Crotona 
obtained enough to procure a column of gold, 
which they offered up in honor of the goddess. 
It was said that Hannibal ascertained, by actual 
boring, the solidity of this column. This sanc- 
tuary seems to have been venerated also by both 
Carthaginians and Romans. It was reserved 
for the Roman censor, Fulvius Flaccus, to be 
guilty of the first profanation of so sacred a 
place. Engaged in erecting a splendid temple 
at Rome to Fortuna Equestris, he stripped off 
one half of the marble tiles, which covered the 
temple of Juno, and adorned with them his new 
edifice. In the following year he went crazy, 
and hung himself. This was regarded as a 
visitation from heaven for the sacrilege which 
he had committed, and the senate ordered the 
tiles to be restored ; but no artist could be found 
to replace them in their former order and beauty. 
The Romans in succeeding ages were less 
scrupulous, and the vengeance of the goddess 
less active. The riches of the temple gradually 
disappeared, by whom or when, is not known. 
Large ruins remain of the sacred building at 
the present day, and one large column, stand- 
ing on the promontory, gives to the cape the 
name of Capo delle Colonne. | > 

Lacinium [Promonrorfum, a “promontory 
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of Italy, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
territory of the Brutii. Here Juno Lacinia had 
a famous temple: see Lacinia.] Liv. 24, 3. 
27, 5. 30, 20.— Ain. 3, 552. 

Lacmo, a part of Mt. Pindus, where the 
Inachus flows, Herod. 9, 93. 

Lacosriaa, [a town of Lusitania, near the 
Sacrum Promontorium, now Lagos,| where 
Sertorius was besieged by Metellus. 

Laconfa, [a country of Peloponnesus, at its 
southern extremity, having Messenia on the 
west, and Arcadia and Argolis on the north, 
The extent of Laconia from east to west, where 
it reached farthest, was 1° 45/, but it became 
narrower towards the north, and its extent 
from north to south was about 50 miles, As 
the southern parts were encompassed by the 
sea, and the east and north-east parts by the 
Sinus Argolicus, it had a great number of pro- 
montories, the chief of which were those of 
Malea and Tenarus, now capes Malio and Ma- 
tapan. The sea-coast of Laconia was furnished 
with a considerable number of sea-ports, towns, 
and commodious harbours, the chief of which 
were Trinassus, Acria, Gythium, and Epidau- 
rus. The Laconian coasts were famous for 
yielding a shell-fish, whence was obtained a 
beautiful purple dye, inferior only to that which 
was brought from the Red Sea and Phænicia. 
The mountains of Laconia were numerous; the 
most famous Taygetus ; its principal river, the 
Eurotas, on which stood the capital, Sparta 
or Lacedemo. The soil was very rich, espe- 
cially in the low grounds, and, being well 
watered, was excellent for pasture; but the 
number of its mountains and hills prevented 
its being tilled so well, as it might otherwise 
have been. The term Laconic is often applied 
to the peculiar mode of speaking adopted by 
the ancient Spartans, namely, of expressing 
themselves in short and pithy sentences. See 
Lacedæmo.] Cie. Att. 4, 10.—Sirabo, 8.— 
Pitol, 3, 16.—Mela, 2, 3. 

Lacranrivs, a celebrated Christian writer, 
[generally called Lucius Cælius, or Cæcilius 
Firmianus, the most eloquent of the Latin 
Fathers. He flourished towards the close of 
the 3d and beginning of the 4th cent. Some 
have conjectured that he was born at Firmum 
in Italy, and hence called Firmianus; but, as 
he was a disciple of Arnobius, who taught 
rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, this was probably 
the country of his nativity. During the greater 
part of his life he was in very indigent circum- 
stauces, often wanting the necessaries of life.] 
His principal works are De Ira Divina, de Dei 
Operibus, and his Divine Institutions, in 7 books, 
in which he proves the truth of the Christian 
religion, refutes objections, and attacks the 
illusions and absurdities of paganism, The ex- 
pressive purity, elegance, and energy of his 
style have gained him the name of the Chris- 
tian Cicero. He died A. p. 325. The best 
editions of his works, Sparke, 8vo. Oxon. 1684; 
Biineman, 2 vos. 8vo. Lips. 1739 ; Du Fresnoy, 
2 vols, Ato. Paris, 1748. 

Lacyves, [a philosopher of Cyrene, who 
filled the chair of the Platonic school at Athens 
after the death of Arcesilaus. He assumed 
this office in the 4th year of the 134th Olymp. 
He is said to have been the founder of a new 
school, not because he introduced any new doc- 
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put because he changed the place of in- 
struction, and held his school in the garden of 
Attalus, still, however, within the limits of the 
Academic grove, He died of a palsy, occasioned 
by excessive drinking, in the 2d year of the 
141st Olymp. ] N PEA 

| Lapo, a river of Arcadia falling into the 
Alpheus. [According to Sir W. Gell, it re- 
ceives the waters of the lakes of Orchomenos 
and Pheneos.| The metamorphosis of Daphne 
into a laurel, and of Syrinx into a reed, hap- 
pened near its banks. Strabo, 1.—Mela, 2, 3.— 
Paus. 8, 25.— Ovid, Met. 1, 659. 

Læriānus, a general, proclaimed emperor 
in Gaul by his soldiers, A. D. 268, after the 
death of Gallienus. His triumph was short; 
he was conquered and put to death after a few 
months’ reign by another general called Posthu- 
mus, who aspired to the imperial purple as well 
as himself. 

Laxivs; C., I.a Roman consul, a. V. ©. 612, 
surnamed Sapiens, so intimate with Africanus 
the younger, that Cic. represents him, in his 
treatise de Amicitia, as explaining the real na- 
ture of friendship, with its attendant pleasures. 
He made war with success against Viriathus. 
It is said that he assisted Terence in the com- 
position of his comedies. His modesty, huma- 
nity, and the manner, in which he patronised 
letters, are as celebrated as his greatness of 
mind and integrity in the character of a states- 
man. Cic.de Orat. Il. Another consul, who 
accompanied Scipio Africanus the elder in his 
campaigns in Spain and Africa. III. Ar- 
chelaus, a famous grammarian. Suet. 

Lana and Lemna, I. the mistress of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogito. Being tortured because 
she refused to discover the conspirators, she 
bit off her tongue, totally to frustrate the vio- 
lent efforts of her executioners. II. A man 
who was acquainted with the conspiracy formed 
against Cesar. 

Larrvss, I. a king of Ithaca, son of Arcesius 
and Chaleomedusa, who married Anticlea, the 
daughter of Autolycus. Anticlea was pregnant 
by Sisyphus, when she married Laertes, and 
8 months after her union with the king of 
Ithaca, brought forth a son called Ulysses: 
(see Anticlea.) Ulysses was treated with pa- 
ternal care by Laertes, though not really his 
son, and Laertes ceded to him his crown, and 
retired into the country, where he spent his 
time in gardening. He was found in this mean 
employment by his son at his return from the 
Trojan war, after 20 years’ absence, and Ulys- 
ses, at the sight of his father, whose dress and 
old age declared his sorrow, long hesitated 
whether he should suddenly introduce himself 
as his son, or whether he should, as a stranger, 
gradually awaken the paternal feelings of La- 
ertes,; who had believed that his son was no 
more. This last measure was preferred, and 
when Laertes had burst into tears at the men- 
tion made of his son, Ulysses threw himself on 
his neck, exclaiming, O father, I am he, whom 
you weep! This welcome declaration was fol- 
lowed by a recital of all the hardships which 
Ulysses had suffered, and immediately after the 
father and son repaired to the palace of Pene- 
lope, the wife of Ulysses, whence all the suitors 
who daily importuned the princess, were forcibly 
removed. m was one of the Argonauts, 
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game as the people of Leontium, 
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according to Apollod. 1, 9.—Od. 11, 24.—Ovid 


‘Met, 13, 32.—Her. 1, 98.—Il. A city of | 
Cilicia, which gave birth to Diogenes; surnamed 
Laertius from the place of his birth. 

Lanrtius, Diocenzs: see Diogenes. 

Lusrr¥adnes, the. most ancient inhabit- 
ants of Sicily. Some suppose them to be the 
and to have 
been neighbours to the Cyclops. They fed on 
human flesh, and when Ulysses came on their 
coasts, sunk his ships, and devoured his com- 
panions: (see Antiphates.) They were of a 
gigantic stature, according to Homer’s descrip- 
tion. [Bochart explains this fable by supposing 
that the Lestrygones were anciently called 
Leontini, a name derived from their barbarous 
and cruel manners. The location of the Læs- 
trygones, however, in Sicily, seems to have 
been a mere arbitrary arrangement on the part 
of those, who pretended to elucidate the mytho- 
logical narratives of Homer, The poet, on the 
contrary, places the Lestrygones and Cyclops 
at a wide distance from each other. Equally 
fabulous is the account given. by some of the 
ancient writers, that a colony of Lestrygones 
passed over into Italy with Lamus at their 
head, and built the city of Formie. When 
once the respective situations of Ciree’s island, 
and that of Æolus, were thought to have been 
ascertained, it became no very difficult matter to 
advance a step farther, and as the Lestrygones 
lay, according to Homer, between these 2 
islands, to make Formie on the Italian coast a 
city of that people. Formiz was, in truth, how- 
ever, of Pelasgic origin, and seems to have 
owed a large portion of its prosperity to a Spar- 
tan colony. ‘The name appears to come from 
the Gr. ‘Oguia), and to have denoted “a good 
harbour.”] Plin. 3, 5.—Ovid, Met. 14, 233. &e. 
Fast. 4. ex Pont. 4, 10.—Tzetz. Lycophr. 662. 
818.—Od. 9. &e.—Su. Ital. 7, 276. 

Laærõðrľa Lex, I. ordered [that the plebeian 
magistrates should be elected at the Comitia 
Tributa, passed a. v. c. 292, II. Another, 
A, U. c. 490, against the defrauding of minors. 
By this law the years of minority were limited 
to 25, and no one below that age could make a 
legal bargain.] Cie. Off. 3. 

Lazvinus, I. a Roman consul sent against 
Pyrrhus, a. v.c.472, Heinformed the monarch 
that the Romans would not accept him as an 
arbitrator in the war with Tarentum, and feared 
him not as an enemy. He was defeated by 
Pyrrhus. II. P. Val. a man despised at 
Rome, because he was distinguished by no good 
quality. Horat. Sat. 1, 6; 12. 

Lacus, a Macedonian of mean extraction. 
He received in marriage Arsinoë, the daughter 
of Meleager, then pregnant of king Philip, and 
being willing to hide the disgrace of his wife, 
exposed the child in the woods. An eagle pre- 
served the life of the infant, fed him with her 
prey, and sheltered him with her wings against 
the inclemency of the air. This uncommon 
preservation was divulged by Lagus, who adopted 
the child as his own, and called him Ptolemy, 
conjecturing that as his life had been so miracu- 
lously preserved, his days would be spent in 
grandeur and affiuence. This Ptol. became 
king of Egypt after the death of Alex. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, Arsinoë was nearly 
related to Philip, king of Macedonia, and 
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_ her marriage with Lagus was not considered 
as dishonorable, because he was opulent and 


powerful. _ The first of the Ptolemies is called 
Lagus, to distinguish him from his successors 
of the same name. Ptol., the first of the Ma- 


cedonian kings of Egypt, wished to be con- 


sidered the legitimate son of Lagus, and he 
preferred the name of Lagides to all other ap- 
pellations. It is even said that he established a 


military order in Alexandria, which was called. 


Lagion, The surname of Lagides was trans- 
mitted to all his descendants on the Egyptian 
throne till the reign of Cleopatra, Antony’s 
mistress. Plut. mentions an anecdote, which 
serves to shew how far the legitimacy of Ptol. 
was believed in his age. A pedantic grammarian, 
says the historian, once displaying his great know- 
ledge of antiquity in the presence of Ptol., the 
king suddenly interrupted him with the question 
of, Pray, tell me, Sir, who was the father of 
Peleus? Tell me, teplied the grammarian with- 
out hesitation, te me, if you can, O king ! 
who the father of Lagus was! This reflection 
on the meanness of the monarch’s birth did not 
in the least irritate him, though the courtiers all 
glowed with indignation. Ptol. praised the 
humor of the grammarian, and shewed his 
moderation by taking him under his patronage. 
Paus. Att.—Justin, 13.—Curt. 4— Plut. de Ira 
Cohib.— Lucan, 1, 684.—Si/. Ita?. 1, 196. 
Lars, a celebrated courtezan, daughter of 
Timandra, mistress of Alcibiades, born at Hyc- 
cara in Sicily; carried away from her native 
country into Greece, when Nicias, the Athenian 
general, invaded Sicily. She first began to sell 
her favors at Corinth for 10,000 drachmas, and 
the immense number of princes, noblemen, 
philosophers, orators, and plebeians, who courted 
her embraces, shew how much commendation is 
owed to her personal charms. The expenses, 
which attended her pleasures, gave rise to the 
proverb, Nun cuivis homini contingit adire Co- 
rinthum. Even Demosthenes himself visited 
Corinth for the sake of Lais, but, informed by 
her that admittance to her bed was to be bought 
at the enormous sum of about 200/. English 
money, the orator departed, and observed that 
he would not buy repentance at so dear a price. 
The charms, which had attracted Demosth. to 
Corinth, had no influence on Xenocrates. When 
Lais saw the philosopher unmoved by her beauty, 
she visited his house herself; but there she had 
no reason to boast of the licentiousness or easy 
submission of Xenocrates. Diogenes the Cynic 
was one of her warmest admirers, and though 
filthy in his dress and manners, yet gained her 
heart, and enjoyed her most unbounded favors. 
The sculptor Myco also solicited her favors, but 
met with coldness : he, however, attributed the 
cause of his ill-reception to the whiteness of his 
hair, and dyed it of a brown color, but to no 
purpose: Fool that thou art, said she, to ask 
what I refused yesterday to thy father. Lais 
ridiculed the austerity of philosophers, and 
laughed at the weakness of those, who pretend 
to have gained a superiority over their passions, 
by observing that the sages and philosophers of 
the age were not above the rest of mankind; 
for she found them at her door as often as the 
rest of the Athenians. The success, which her 
debaucheries met at Corinth, encouraged Lais 
to pass into Thessaly, and more particularly to 
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enjoy the company of a favorite’ youth called 
Hippostratus, She was, however, disappointed : 
the women of the place, jealous of her charms, 
and apprehensive of her corrupting the fidelity 
of their husbands, assassinated her in the tem- 
ple of Venus, about s.c. 340. Some suppose 
that there were 2 persons of this name, a mo- 
ther and her daughter. Cic. ad Fam. 9, 26.— 
Ovid, Amor. 1, 5.— Plut. Alcib.— Paus. 2, 2. 

Laws, a son of Labdacus, who succeeded 
to the throne of Thebes, which his grandfather 
Nycteus had left to the care of his brother 
Lycus, till his grandson came of age. He was 
driven from his kingdom by Amphio and Ze- 
thus, who were incensed against Lycus for the 
indignities, which Antiope had suffered. He 
was afterwards restored, and married Jocasta, 
the daughter of Creo. An oracle informed him 
that he should perish by the hand of his son, 
and in consequence of this dreadful intelligence, 
he resolved never to approach his wife. A day 
spent in debauch and intoxication made him 
violate his vow, and Jocasta brought forth a 
son. The child, as soon as born, was given to 
a servant, with orders to put him to death, The 
servant was moved with compassion, and only 
exposed him on Mt. Cithzro, where his life was 
preserved by a shepherd. The child, called 
CEdipus, was educated in the court of Polybus, 
and an unfortunate meeting with his father in 
a narrow road proved hisruin. C&dipus ordered 
his father to make way for him, without know- 
ing who he was; Laius refused, and was in- 
stantly murdered by his irritated son. His 
arm-bearer or charioteer shared his fate. (See 
Œdipus.) Soph, Ed.— Hygin. 9, 66.—Diod. S. 
4. — Apollod. 3, 5.— Paus. 9, 5, 26. — Plut. de 
Curios. 

Lamăcnus, I. a son of Xenophanes, sent into 
Sicily with Nicias; killed s. c. 414, before Sy- 
racuse, where he displayed much courage and 
intrepidity. Plut. Alcib. II. A governor of 
Heraclea in Pontus, who betrayed his trust to 
Mithridates, after he had invited all the inhabit- 
ants to a sumptuous feast. 

Lamsrant, a people of Italy, near the Lam- 
brun. 

Lamzrvs, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, [falling 
into the Olona; now Lambrone. | 

Lira, I. a town of Thessaly, at the bottom 
of the Sinus Maliacus or Lamiacus, and north 
of the Sperchius, famous for a siege, which it 
supported after Alex.’s death. (See Lamia- 
cum:) Diod, S. 16, &c.—Puus. 7, 6. II. A 
river of Greece, opposite Mt. (ta. IMI. A 
daughter of Neptune, mother of Hierophile, an 
ancient Sibyl, by Jupiter. Paus. 10, 12. 
IV. A famous courtezan, mistress to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. Plut. Dem. 

LXmřa and Auxzsta, 2 deities of Crete, whose 
worship was the same as at Hleusis. The Epi- 
daurians made them 2 statues of an olive tree 
given to them by the Athenians, provided they 
came to offer a sacrifice to Minerva at Athens. 
Paus. 2, 30. &c. 

LamiXicum BELLUM, happened after the death 
of Alex., when the Greeks, and particularly the 
Athenians, incited by their orators, resolved to 
free Greece from the garrisons of the Macedo- 
nians. Leosthenes was appointed commander 
of a numerous force, and marched against An- 
tipater, who then presided ‘aig „Macedonia, 
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Antipater entered Thessaly at the head of 
13,000 foot and 600 horse, and was beaten by 
the superior force of the Athenians and their 
Greek confederates. Antipater, after this blow, 
fled to Lamia, B. c. 323, where he resolved, with 
all the courage and sagacity of a careful ge- 
neral, to maintain a siege with about the 8 or 
9,000 men, who had escaped from the field of 
battle. Leosthenes, unable to take the city by 
storm, began to make a regular siege. His 
operations were delayed by the frequent sallies 
of Antipater; and Leosthenes being killed by 
the blow of astone, Antipater made his escape 
out of Lamia, and soon after, with the assist- 
ance of the army of Craterus brought from 
Asia, he gave the Athenians battle near Cranon, 
and though only 500 of their men were slain, 
yet they became so dispirited, that they sued 
for peace from the conqueror. Antipater at last 
with difficulty consented, provided they raised 
taxes in the usual manner, received a Macedo- 
nian garrison, defrayed the expenses of the 
war, and lastly delivered into his hands Demos- 
thenes and Hyperides, the 2 orators whose pre- 
vailing eloquence had excited their countrymen 
against him, These disadvantageous terms 
were accepted by the Athenians, yet Demosth. 
had time to escape and poison himself. Hy- 
perides was carried before Antipater, who or- 
dered his tongue to be cut off, and afterwards 
put him to death. Put. Demosth.—Diod. Salis 
—Justin, 11, &c. 

LXmř%æ, I. small islands of the Augean, op- 
posite Troas. Plin. 5, 31. II. A celebrated 
family at Rome, descended from Lamus. 
III. Certain monsters of Africa, who had the 
face and breast of a woman, and the rest of the 
body like that of a serpent. They allured 
strangers to come to them, that they might 
devour them, and though they were not en- 
dowed with the faculty of speech, yet their 
hissings were pleasing and agreeable. Some 
believed them to be witches, or rather evil spi- 
rits, who, under the form of a beautiful woman, 
enticed young children, and devoured them, 
According to some, the fable of the Lamiæ is 
derived from the amours of Jupiter with a cer- 
tain beautiful woman called Lamia, whom the 
jealousy of Juno rendered deformed, and whose 
children she destroyed; on which Lamia be- 
came insane, and so desperate, that she ate up 
all the children, which came in her way. They 
are also called Lemures : (see Lemures.) P- 
lostr. V. A. — Horat. A. P. 340.—Plut. de Cu- 
rios. — Dio. 

‘LinYas ÆĒLřus, I, a governor of Syria under 
Tiberius; honored with a public funeral by the 
senate; and as having been a respectable and 
useful citizen, Horace has dedicated his Ode 
1, 26. to his praises, as also Ode 3, 17.— Tacit. 
Ann. 6, 27. II. Another, during the reign 
of Domitian, put to death, &c. 

LampEpo, a woman of Lacedemo, who was 
daughter, wife, sister, and mother, of a king, 
She lived in the age of Alcibiades. Agrippina, 
the mother of Claudius, could boast the same 


honors.: Tacit. Ann, 12, 22. 37. 
Lampiria, I. a daughter of Apollo and 
Nera. 


She, with her sister Phaetusa, guarded 
her father’s flocks in Sicily, when Ulysses ar- 
rived on the coasts of that island. These flocks 
were 14 in Be 7 herds of oxen, and 7 
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flocks of sheep, consisting each of 50. They 
fed by night as well as day, and it was deemed 
unlawful and sacrilegious to touch them. The 
companions of Ulysses, impelled by hunger, 
paid no regard to their sanctity, or the threats 
and intreaties of their chief, but carried away 
and killed some of the oxen. The watchful 
keepers complained to their father, and Jupiter, 
at the request of Apollo, punished the offence of 
the Greeks. The hides of the oxen appeared 
to walk, and the flesh, which was roasting by 
the fire, began to bellow, and nothing was 
heard but dreadful noises, and loud lowings. 
The companions of Ulysses embarked on board 
their ships, but here the resentment of Jupiter 
followed them. A storm arose, and they all 
perished except Ulysses, who saved himself on 
the broken piece of a mast. Od. 12, 119.—Pro- 
pert. 3, 12. II. According to Ovid, (Met. 
2, 349.) Lampetia is one of the Heliades, 
changed into a poplar-tree at the death of her 
brother Phaéto. 

LaupripYus ÆLřus, a Latin historian in 
the 4th cent., who wrote the lives of some of 
the Roman emperors. His style is inelegant, 
and his arrangement injudicious, His life of 
Commodus, Heliogabalus, Alex. Severus, &c. is 
still extant, and to be found in the works of the 
Historie Auguste Scriptores. [The style and 
arrangement of Lampridius will not allow him 
a place among historians of a superior class, 
yet he is valuable for his facts. Many critics 
identify him with Ælius Spartianus. | 

Lamprvs, a celebrated musician, &c. C. 
Nep. in Epam. . 

LamrsXcus and LamesXcum, [now Lamsaki, 
a city of Mysia in Asia Minor, situate on the 
Hellespont, where it begins to open into the 
Propontis, and north-east of Abydos. The early 
name of the spot, where Lampsacus stood, was 
Pityusa, from the number of pine-trees, which 
grew there. A Phoczan colony is said to have 
founded this city, and given to it its name, 
being directed by the oracle to settle wherever 
they saw lightning first. This took place in the 
district Pityusa, and hence the name of the 
city from aduaw, Juceo. Another account, 
however, makes the city to have existed prior 
to the arrival of the Phoceans, and merely the 
name to have been changed by them. They 
aided, it seems, Mandro, king of the Bebryces, 
against the neighbouring barbarians, and were 
persuaded by him to occupy a part of his ter- 
ritory. Their successes in war, however, and 
the spoils, which they had obtained, excited the 
envy of the Bebrycians, and the Phoceans 
would have been secretly destroyed, had not 
Lampsace, the king’s daughter, apprised them 
of the plot. Out of gratitude to her- they 
called the city Lampsacus, having destroyed 
the former- inhabitants. The neighbouring 
country was termed Aparnis, because Venus, 
who was here delivered of Priapus, was so dis- 
gusted with his appearance, that she disowned 
(aafevro) him for her offspring.] Priapus 
was the chief deity of the place, of which he 
was reckoned by some the founder. His tem- 
ple there was the asylum of lewdness and de- 
bauchery, and exhibited scenes of the most 
unnatural lust, and hence the epithet Lampsa- 
cius is used to express “ immodesty and wan- 
tonness.” Alex, resolved to destroy the city on 
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account of the vices of its inhabitants, or more 
probably for its firm adherence to the interest of 
Persia. It was, however, saved from ruin by 
the artifice of Anaxamines : (see Anaxamines.) 
Mela, 1, 19.—Strabo, 13.—Paus.9, 31.— Herod. 
5, 117.—C. Nep. in Themist. 10.—Ovid, Trist. 
1, 9, 26. Fast. 6, 345.—Liv. 33, 38. 35, 42.— 
Martial, 11, 17, 52. 

Lamprirfa, a festival at Pellene in Achaia, 
in honor of Bacchus, surnamed Lampter, from 
Agus, luceo, because during this solemnity, 
observed in the night, the worshippers went to 
the temple of Bacchus with lighted torches in 
their hands. It was also customary to place 
vessels full of wine in several parts of every 
street in the city. Paus. 4, 21. 

Limus, I. a king of the Lestrygones, sup- 
posed by some to have founded Formie in Italy. 
The family of the Lamie at Rome was, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some, descended from 
him. Horat. Od. 3, 17. II. A son of Her- 
cules and Omphale, who succeeded his mother 
on the throne of Lydia. Ovid, Her. 9. III. 
[A river in the western part of Cilicia Campes- 
tris, now Lamuzo. It gave to the adjacent dis- 
trict the name of Lamotis.] IV. A town 
near Formie, built by the Lestrygones. 

Limy¥rus, “ Buffoon,” a surname of one of 
the Ptolemies. 

Lanca, [the name of a town in Lusitania, 
distinguished by the appellations of Oppidana 
and Transcudana. The first was on the fron- 
tiers of the Lusitani, near the sources of the 
river Munda, Mondego; now La Guarda. The 
latter lay to the east of the former, and is now 
Ciudad Rodrigo. It was called Transcudana, 
because it lay beyond the Cuda.] Flor. 4, 12. 

LANGOBARDI, [a people of Germany, located 
by most writers on the Albis, Z/be, and the Via- 
drus, Oder, in part of what is now called Bran- 
denburg. According to the account, however, 
of Paulus Diaconus, himself one of this nation, 
they originally came from Scandinavia, under 
the name of Wilini, and were called by the 
German nations Long Beards, from their ap- 
pearance. The German term Lang Baerde, 
Latinised, became Langobardi. They seem to 
have settled on the Elbe, probably in the eastern 
part of the dutchy of Lunenburgh. They are 
the same with the Lombards, who overran Italy 
in a later age. Mannert, 3,170.] Tacit, Ann. 
2, 45. G. 40. 

Lanivium, a town of Latium, about 16 
miles from Rome on the Appian road. Juno 
had there a celebrated temple, frequented by 
the inhabitants of Italy, and particularly by 
the Romans, whose consuls on first taking of- 
fice, offered sacrifices to the goddess. The sta- 
tue of the goddess was covered with a goat’s 
skin, armed with a buckler and spear, and 
shoes turned upwards in the form of a cone. 
Cic. pro Mur., de N. D. 1, 29. pro Mil. 10.— 
Liv. 8, 14.—Ital. 13, 364. 

Laozoras or Lasoras, a Spartan king of the 
family of the Agide, who succeeded his father 
Kchestratus, B.c. 1023. During his reign war 
was declared against Argus by Sparta. He sat 
on the throne for 37 years, and was succeeded 
by Doryssus, his son. Paws. 3, 2. 

Lixdcoo, a son of Priam and Hecuba, or, 
according to others, of Antenor or of Capys. 


As being priest of Apollo, he was commissioned | ness proved fatal to her, and 
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by the Trojans to offer a bullock to Neptune, 
to render him propitious. During the sacrifice 
2 enormous serpents issued from the sea, and 
attacked Laocoo’s 2 sons, who stood next to 
the altar. The father immediately attempted 
to defend his sons, but the serpents falling on 
him squeezed him in their complicated wreaths, 
so that he died in the greatest agonies. This 
punishment was inflicted on him for his teme- 
rity in dissuading the Trojans to bring into the 
city the fatal wooden horse which the Greeks 
had consecrated to Minerva, as also for his im- 
piety in hurling a javelin against the sides of 
the horse, as it entered within the walls. Hy- 
ginus attributes this to his marriage against the 
consent of Apollo, or, according to others, for 
polluting the temple by commerce with his wife 
Antiope, before the statue of the god. [The 
famous groupe of Laocoo, a piece of statuary 
representing the death of Laocoo and his chil- 
dren, was executed by Agesander the Rhodian, 
and Athenodorus and Polidorus, who are be- 
lieved to have been his sons. The former artist 
made the figure of Laocoo, the 2 latter those of 
the children. It appears that the children were 
executed separately, and joined to the principal 
figure, though it was done with such nicety, 
thatin Pliny’s time they seemed to be all formed 
of one block. This celebrated piece of statuary 
was found in the baths, or rather the palace of 
Titus, on the very spot, where it is described by 
Pliny to have stood. One arm of the principal 
figure, (the right,) was wanting; but has been 
so ably restored, though only in plaster, that 
the deficiency is scarcely a blemish. It is not 
certain what modern artist has the merit of this 
restoration, though it is thought that the arm, 
which it now bears, was the plaster model of 
Mich. Angelo, who was charged with the task 
of adding a marble arm, but left the one, which 
he had destined for this object, unfinished, in a 
fit of despair.] Æn. 2, 41. 291.—Hygin. 135. 

Ladpimia, I. a daughter of Acastus and 
Astydamia, who married Protesilaus, the son of 
Iphiclus, king of a part of Thessaly. The de- 
parture of her husband for the Trojan war was 
the source of grief to her, but when she heard 
that he had fallen by the hand of Hector, her 
sorrow was increased. To keep alive the me- 
mory of a husband, whom she had tenderly 
loved, she ordered a wooden statue to be made, 
and regularly placed in her bed. This was seen 
by one of her servants, who informed Iphiclus 
that his daughter’s bed was daily defiled by an 
unknown stranger. He watched his daughter, 
and when he found that the intelligence was 
false, ordered the wooden image to be burned, 
in hopes of dissipating his daughter’s grief. 
He did not succeed: she threw herself into the 
flames, with the image, and perished. This 
circumstance has given occasion to fabulous 
traditions related by the poets, which mention 
that Protesilaus was restored to life and to Lao- 
damia for 3 hours, and when he was obliged to 
return to the infernal regions, persuaded his wife 
to accompany him. Az, 6, 447.— Ovid, Her. 13. 
— Hygin. 104, II. A daughter of Bellero- 
pho, by Achemone, the daughter of king Io- 
bates. She had a son by Jupiter, called Sar- 
pedo. She dedicated herself to the service of 
Diana, and hunted with her, but her haughti- 
she perished by 
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the arrows of the goddess. J/.6, 12, 16—— 
III. A daughter of Alexander, king of Epirus, 
by Olympia, daughter of Pyrrhus ; assassinated 
in the temple of Diana, where she had fled for 
safety, during a sedition. Her murderer, called 
Milo, soon after turned his dagger against his 
own breast, and killed himself. Justin, 28, 3. 

Lidvick, I. a daughter of Priam and He- 
cuba, who became enamoured of Acamas, son 
of Theseus, when he came with Diomedes from 
the Greeks to Troy with an embassy to demand 
the restoration of Helen. She obtained the 
object of her desires at the house of Philebia, 
the wife of a governor of a small town of Troas, 
which the Greek ambassador had visited ; and 
had a son by Acamas, whom she called Muni- 
tus. She afterwards married Helicao, son of 
Antenor, and Telephus, king of Mysia. Some 
call her Astyoche. According to the Schol. 
Lycophr., Laodice threw herself from the top of 
a tower, and was killed, when Troy was sacked 
by the Greeks. Dictys Cret. 1.—Paus. 13, 26. 
— H. 3, 6. II. A sister of Mithridates, who 
married Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and 
afterwards her own brother Mithridates. During 
the secret absence of Mithridates, she prosti- 
tuted herself to her servants in hopes that her 
husband was dead; but when she saw her ex- 
pectations frustrated, attempted to poison Mith- 
ridates, for which she was put to death. III. 
A queen of Cappadocia, put to death by her 
subjects, for poisoning 5 of her children. 
IV. A sister and wife of Antiochus 2d. She 
put to death Berenice, whom her husband had 
married: (see Antiochus 2d.) She was mur- 
dered by order of Ptol. Evergetes, s.c. 246. 
V. A daughter of Demetrius, shamefully put to 
death by Ammonius, the tyrannical minister of 
the vicious Alex. Bala, king of Syria. VI. 
A daughter of Seleucus. VII. The mother 
of Seleucus. Nine months before she brought 
forth, she dreamt that Apollo had introduced 
himself into her bed, and had presented her 
with a precious stone, on which was engraven 
the figure of an anchor, commanding her to 
deliver it to her son as soon as born. This dream 
appeared the more wonderful, when in the morn- 
ing she discovered in her bed a ring answering 
the same description. Not only the son which 
she brought forth, called Seleucus, but also all 
his successors of the house of the Seleucide, 
had the mark of an anchor on their thigh. 
Justin. Appian, (in Syr.) mentions this anchor, 
though in a different manner. 

Ladvic#a, I. Ladik, [a city of Phrygia, in 
the south-western angle of the country ; on the 
river Lycus, and on the borders of Phrygia, 
Cavia, and Lydia, Its situation coincides ex- 
actly with that of Cydrara mentioned by Herod. : 
(see Cydrara.) Pliny, however, makes its early 
name to have been Diospolis, changed subse- 
quently to Rhoas. It contained 3 boundary 
stones, as being on the borders of 3 provinces, 
and hence is commonly called by the ecclesias- 
tical writers Trimetaria. Its name of Laodicea 
was given to it by Antiochus Theos, in honor of 
his wife Laodice: he re-established it. Under 
the Romans it became a very flourishing com- 
mercial city. Il. Scabiosa, a city of Syria, 
west of Emesa and the Orontes ; sometimes, 
though erroneously, styled Laodicea Cabiosa, 
The epithet Scabeosa must have reference te the 
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leprosy, or some cutaneous complaint very pre- 
valent here in the time of the Roman power. 
Its previous name under the Greeks was Laodi- 
cea ad Libanum. IIT. Ad Mare, a maritime 
city of Syria, on an eminence near the coast. 
It lay opposite the eastern extremity of Cyprus, 
and is now Latihie, IV. Combusta, a city of 
Asia Minor or Lycaonia, north-west of Iconium, 
Its name is supposed to be owing to the frequent 
breaking forth of subterranean fires. Strabo 
mentions this as peculiarly the case in the parts 
of Phrygia to the west of Laodicea, hence termed 
Catacecaumene, (Keraxexavutyy,) the Gr. term 
for Combusta. V. A town of Asia, on the 
confines of Media and Persis. VI. A town 
of Mesopotamia, &c.] 

LAdpYcENE, a province of Syria, which re- 
ceives its name from Laodicea, its capital. 

Laopdcuus, a son of Antenor, whose form 
Minerva borrowed to advise Pandarus to break 
the treaty, which subsisted between the Greeks 
and Trojans. M. 4. 

Ladmivo, son of Ilus, king of Troy, mar- 
ried Strymo, called by some Placia, or Leu- 
cippe, by whom he had Podarces, afterwards 
known by the name of Priam, and Hesione. 
He built the walls of Troy, and was assisted by 
Apollo and Neptune, whom Jupiter had ba- 
nished from heaven, and condemned to be sub- 
servient to the will of Laomedo for | year. 
When the walls were finished, Laomedo re- 
fused to reward the labors of the gods, and 
soon after his territories were laid waste by the 
god of the sea, and his subjects were visited by 
a pestilence sent by Apollo. Sacrifices were 
offered to the offended divinities, but the cala- 
mities of the Trojans increased, and nothing 
could appease the gods, according to the words 
of the oracle, but annually to expose to a sea- 
monster a Trojan virgin. Whenever the mon- 
ster appeared, the marriageable maidens were 
assembled, and the lot decided, which of them 
was doomed to death for the good of her 
country. When this calamity had continued 
for 5 or 6 years, the lot fell on Hesione, Lao- 
medo’s daughter. The king was unwilling to 
part with a daughter, whom he loved with un- 
common tenderness, but his refusal would irri- 
tate nre strongly the wrath of the gods. In 
the midst of his fears and hesitation, Hercules 
came and offered to deliver the Trojans from this 
public calamity, if Laomedo promised to reward 
him with a number of fine horses. The king 
consented, but when the monster was destroyed, 
refused to fulfil his engagements, and Hercules 
was obliged to besiege Troy, and take it by force 
of arms. Laomedo was put to death, after a 
reign of 29 years; his daughter Hesione was 
given in marriage to Telamo, one of the con- 
queror’s attendants ; and Podarces wasransomed 
by the Trojans, and placed on his father’s 
throne. [See Priamus.| According to Hy- 
ginus, the wrath of Neptune and Apollo was 
kindled against Laomedo because he refused to 
offer on their altars, as a sacrifice, all the first- 
born of his cattle, according to a vow which he 
had made. [The meaning of the fable appears 
to be simply this. Laomedo employed in erect- 
ing the walls of Troy certain sums of money 
consecrated to the use of Apollo and Neptune, 
anda which had been delivered to him by the 


. priests of these deities on his promising to restore 
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the amount. This promise he never fulfilled; 
hence he was said to have defrauded the gods. ] 

LA6miponrius, an epithet applied to the 
Trojans from their king Laomedo. Ain. 4, 542. 
7, 105. 8, 18. 

 LAdmitvonriipm, a patronymic given to the 
Trojans from theirking Laomedo. in. 3, 248. 

Lapuria, a surname of Diana at Patre in 
Achaia, where she had a temple with a statue of 
gold and ivory, iu the habit of a huntress. 
This name was given to the goddess from La- 
_phrius, the son of Delphus, who consecrated the 
statue to her. There was a festival of the god- 
dess there, called also Laphria, of which Paus. 
(7, 18.) gives an account. 

Laprysrium, a mountain in Beotia, where 
Jupiter had a temple, thence called Laphystius. 
Here Athamas prepared to immolate Phryxus 
and Helle, whom Jupiter saved by sending 
to them a golden ram. Paus. 9, 34. 

Livivux, a people of Thessaly: see La- 
pithus. 

Larrruum, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 3, 20. 

LivYruus, a son of Apollo, by Stilbe; bro- 
ther to Centaurus, married Orsinome, daughter 
of Euronymus, by whom he had Phorbas and 
Periphas. The name of Lapithe was given to 
the numerous children of Phorbas and Periphas, 
or rather to the inhabitants of the country, of 
which they had obtained the sovereignty. The 
chief of the Lapithe assembled to celebrate the 
nuptials of Pirithous, one of their number, and 
among them were Theseus, Dryas, Hopleus, 
Mopsus, Phalerus, Exadius, Prolochus, Titare- 
sius, &c. The Centaurs were also invited to 
partake the common festivity, and the amuse- 
ments would have been harmless and innocent, 
had not one of the intoxicated Centaurs offered 
violence to Hippodamia, the wife of Pirithous. 
The Lapithe resented the injury, and the Cen- 
taurs supported their companions, on which the 
quarrel became universal, and ended in blows 
and slaughter, Many of the Centaurs were 
slain, and they at last. were obliged to retire, 
Theseus, among the Lapithe, shewed himself 
brave and intrepid in supporting the cause of his 
friends, and Nestor also was not less active in 
the protection of chastity and innocence. This 
quarrel arose from the resentment of Mars, whom 
Pirithous forgot or neglected to invite among 
the other gods, at the celebration of his nuptials, 
and therefore the divinity punished the insult by 
sowing dissension among the festive assembly. 
(See Centauri.) Hesiod has described the battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe, as also Ovid, in a 
more copious manner. The invention of bits 
and bridles for horses is attributed to the Lapi- 
the. Virg. G.3, 115.—Æn. 6, 601. 7, 305.— 
Ovid, Met. 12, 530. 14, 670.—Hesiod, Scut.— 
Diod. 8. 4.—Pind. Pyth. 2—Strabo, 9,—Stat. 
Theb. 7, 304. ; 

Lara or LARaNDa, one of the Naiads, daugh- 
ter of the river Almo in Latium, famous for her 
beauty and loquacity, which her parents long 
endeavoured to correct, but in vain, She re- 
vealed to Juno the amours of her husband Ju- 
piter with Juturna, for which the god cut off 
her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her 
to the infernal regions. The messenger of the 

ods fell in love with her by the way, and grati- 
fied his passion, Lara becamemother of 2chil- 
dren, to whom the Romans have paid divine 
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honors, according to the opinion of some, under 
the name of Lares. Ovid, Fast. 2, 599. 

LarenrY¥a and LavrentYa, a courtezan in 
the first ages of Rome: see Acca, 

Largs, gods of inferior power at Rome, who 
presided over houses and families ; 2 in number, 
sons of Mercury by Lara: (see Lara.) In pro- 
cess of time their power was extended over 
houses, the country, and the sea, and we find 
Lares Urbani to preside over the cities, Fami- 
hares over houses, Rustici over the country, 
Compitales over cross-ways, Marini over the sea, 
Viale over the roads, Patellarii, &e. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some, the worship of the 
gods Lares, supposed to be the same as the 
Manes, arises from the ancient custom among 
the Romans and other nations, of burying their 
dead in their houses, and from their belief that 
their spirit continually. hovered over the houses 
for the protection of its inhabitants. [The an- 
cients differ extremely about the origin of the 
Lares. Varro and Macrob. say that they were 
the children of Mania. Ovid’s opinion given 
above makes them to have been the offspring of 
Mercury and the Naiad Lara, whom Lactantius 
and Ausonius call Larunda, Apul. affirms that 
they were the posterity of the Lemures. Nigri- 
dius, according to Arnob., makes them some- 
times the guardians and protectors of houses, 
and sometimes the same with the Curetes of Sa- 
mothracia, or Idei Dactyli. Nor was Varro 
more consistent in his opinion of these gods, 
sometimes making them the same as heroes, 
and sometimes gods of the air. Titus Tatius, 
king of the Sabines, was the first, who built a 
temple to the Lares.]| The statues of the Lares 
resembling monkeys, and covered with the skin 
of a doy, were placed in a niche behind the 
doors of the houses, or around the hearths. At 
the feet of the Lares was the figure of a dog 
barking, to intimate their care and vigilance, 
Incense was burned on their altars, and a sow 
was also offered on particular days. [In pri- 
vate, they offered them wine, incense, a crown 
of wool, and a little of what was left at the 
table.| Their festivals were observed at Rome 
in the month of May, when their statues. were 
crowned with garlands of flowers, [particularly 
violets, myrtle, and rosemary, ] and offerings of 
fruit presented. The word Lares seems to be 
derived from the Etruscan word Lar, * con- 
ductor, leader.” Ovid, Fast. 5, 129.—Plut. 
Quest. Rom.—Varro, de L. L. 4, 10.— Horat. 
Od. 3, 23.—Plaut. Aud. et Cist. 

Lareus, a Latin poet, who wrote a poem on 
the arrival of Antenor in Italy, where he built 
the town of Padua. He composed with ease 
and elegance, Ovid, ex Pont. 4, 16, 17. 

Larinum or Larina, now Larino, a town of 
the Frentani [south-east of the river Tifernus, ] 
The inhabitants were called Larinates. Sil, 
Ital. 15, 565.— Cre, Civ. 63,4, Att. 12, 7, 13. 
— Liv. 22, 18. 27, 40.—Ces. B. C. 1,23. 

Larissa, I. a daughter of Pelasgus, who 
gave her name to some cities in Greece. Paus. 
2, 23. Il. [A town of Syria, on the Oron- 
tes, south-east of Apamea; re-established by 
Seleucus Nicator. Its Syriac name, according 
to Steph. B., was Sizara; Abulfeda and the 
other Arabian writers call it Schaizar, now Shi- 
zar; ILL. A city of Assyria, on the banks 
of the Tigris, The 10,000,found it deserted, and 
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in ruins, Xenopho says that it had been de- 
stroyed under the Medes. IV. A town of 
Æolia, in Asia Minor, lying east of Phocæa on 
the Hermus. Xenopho calls it the Egyptian 
Larissa, because it was one of the towns, which 
Gyrus the elder gave to the Egyptians, who had 
fought against him in the army of Croesus. 
V. A city of Thessaly, on the right bank of 
the Peneus, and the capital of the country; 
sometimes styled Cremaste, (Kpezdern,) “ Hang- 
ing,” from its situation: on an eminence. It was 
the capital of the Pelasgi, and appears to have 
some analogy in its name to the Etrurian Lar, 
“ a prince or leader.” To this city Acrisius re- 
tired, in order to avoid the death, with which an 
oracle had menaced him; but taking part in the 
games here celebrated, he was killed by a blow 
from the discus of Perseus. Larissa declined 
in importance from the time of Lucan. It still 
subsists, however, under the same name, and 
contains about 25,000 inhabitants. The Turks 
call it Gemsahar, or Jengischahar. Virgil ap- 
plies the term Larissæus to Achilles; an epithet, 
according to Heyne, equivalent to Thessalus, 
since it would be incorrect to apply it in a special 
sense, Larissa, in the time of Achilles, not being 
under his sway, but-possessed by the Pelasgi.] 
Ovid, Met. 2, 542. —Æn. 2, 197.—Lucan, 6.— 
Liv. 31, 46. 42, 56. 

Larissus, [a river of Elis, forming the 
boundary between it and Achaia.] Svrabo, 8. 
—Liv. 27, 31. 

Larïus, [now Lake of Como, or Lago di 
Como, a lake of Cisalpine Gaul, north of the 
Po, and east of the Lacus Verbanus. It re- 
ceives the Addua, Adda, which again emerges 
from it, and pursues its course to the Po. At 
the southern extremity of this lake stood the 
city of Comum, Como, the birth-place of the 
younger Pliny. The lake is 35 miles long; the 
surrounding country highly picturesque, covered 
with vineyards, interspersed with beautiful villas, 
and skirted by lofty mountains.] Virg. G,2, 159. 

Larnos, a small desolate island on the coast 
of Thrace. 

Lars Tonumnius, a king of the Veientes 
conquered by the Romans, and put to death, 
Au.c. 329, [See Spolia Opima.] Liv. 4, 
TAO 

Larrïus Frorus, T, I. a consul, who ap- 
peased a sedition raised by the poorer citizens, 
and was the first dictator ever chosen at Rome, 
B.C. 498. He made Spurius Cassius his master 
of horse. Liw. 2, 18. II. Spurius, one of 
the 3 Romans, who alone withstood the fury of 
Porsenna’s army at the head of a bridge, while 
the communication was cutting down behind 
them. His companions were Cocles and Her- 
minius, (See Cocles.) Liv. 2, 10. 18.— Do- 
nys. H.—Val. Max. 3, 2. III. The name of 
Lartius has been common to many Romans. 

Larva, a name given to the wicked spirits 
and apparitions, which, according to the notions 
of the Romans, issued from their graves in the 
night, and came to terrify the world. As the 
word ¿arva signifies “ a mask,’ whose horrid 
and uncouth appearance often serves to frighten 
children, that name has been given to the ghosts 
or spectres, which superstition believes to hover 
around the graves of the dead. Some call them 
Lemures. |The name has been derived from 
the Etruscan term Zar, which signifies ‘a prince” 
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or “ leader,” and having reference to the mis- 
chievous power exercised by these larva. Mr. 
Farmer urges the etymology ofthis word to prove 
that the heathen demons were deified human 
ghosts.] Serv. in Ain. 5, 64, 152. 

Lassus or Lasus, a dithyrambic poet, born 
at Hermione in Peloponnesus, about B. c. 500, 
and reckoned among the wise men of Greece 
by some. He is particularly known by the 
answer given to a man, who asked him, What 
could best render life pleasant and comfortable ? 
Experience. He was acquainted with music. | 
Some fragments of his poetry are to be foundin 
Athen. He wrote an Ode on the Centaurs, and 
an Hymn to Ceres, without inserting the letter 
S in the composition. Athen. 10. 

Lareranus Praurus, a Roman consul elect 
A.p.65. A conspiracy with Piso against the 
emperor Nero proved fatal to him. He was 
led to execution, where he refused to confess 
the associates of the conspiracy, and did not 
even frown at the executioner, as guilty as him- 
self, but when a first blow could not sever his 
head from his body, looked at the executioner, 
and shaking his head, returned it to the hatchet 
with the greatest composure, and it was cut off. 
[This name descended to an ancient palace in 
Rome, and to the buildings since erected in its 
place, particularly a church called St. John of 
Lateran, the principal see of the popedom. | 

LarériYum, the villa of Q. Cicero at Arpi- 
num, near the Liris. Cic. ad Att. 10, 1. 4, 7. 
ad Fr. 3, 1—Plin. 15, 15. 

Lariauis, a surname of Jupiter, who was 
worshipped by the inhabitants of Latium on 
Mt. Albanus at stated times. The festivals, 
which were first instituted by Tarquin the 
Proud, lasted 15 days. Liv. 21, See Feriæ 
Latine. 

Larinr, the inhabitants of Latium: see La- - 
tium, 

Larinus, I. a son of Faunus by Marica, 
king of the Aborigines in Italy, who from him 
were called Latini. He married Amata, by 
whom he had a son and daughter. The son 
died in his infancy, and the daughter, called 
Lavinia, was secretly promised in marriage by 
her mother to Turnus, king of the Rutuli, one 
of hes most powerful admirers. The gods op- 
posed this union, and the oracles declared that 
Lavinia must become the wife of a foreign 
prince. The arrival of Æneas in Italy seemed 
favorable to this prediction, and Latinus, by 
offering his daughter to the foreign prince, and 
making him his friend and ally, seemed to have 
fulfilled the commands of the oracle. Turnus, 
however, disapproved of the conduct of Latinus ; 
he claimed Lavinia as his lawful ‘wife, and pre- 
pared to support his cause by arms. Æneas 
took up arms in his own defence, and Latium 
was the seat of war. After mutual losses, 
it was agreed that the quarrel should be de- 
cided by the 2 rivals, and Latinus promised 
his daughter to the conqueror. Æneas obtained 
the victory, and married Lavinia. Latinus soon 
after died, and was succeeded by his son-in- 
law. [Æneas never was in Italy: see Italia: 
Æn. 9. &e.— Ovid, Met. 13. &e. Fast. 2, &e. 
—Dionys, H. 1, 13.—Liv. 1, l. &e—Justin, 
435 Ae II. A son of Silvius Æneas, sur- 
named also Sylvius. He was the 5th king of 
the Latins, and succeeded his father; his son 
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i Alba was his sucéessor. 
Liv. 2, 3. 

Lxrium, a country of Italy near the river 
Tiber. _ It was originally very circumscribed, 
extending only from the Tiber to Cireeii, but 
afterwards comprehended the territories of the 
Volsci, Aqui, -Hernici, Ausones, Umbri, and 
Rutuli. The first inhabitants were called Abo- 
rigines, and received the name of Latini from 
Latinus their king, According to others, the 
word is derived from ateo, “ to conceal,” be- 
cause Saturn concealed himself there, when fly- 
ing the resentment of his son Jupiter. [Latium 
was first possessed by the Siculi, who were 
driven out by the Pelasgi and Aborigines. The 
2 last settled there, and gave to the country 
the name of Latium, calling themselves Latini. 
(See Italia, Pelasgi, Sicilia.) M. Gebelin, in 
_ his oriental allegories, suggests that the primi- 
tive dat signifies “to conceal,” and that terra 
also alludes to the application of the soil for 
the concealment of the seed sown in it. Hence 
he says, Latium might have signified “the 
country where seed was sown,” in contradistinc- 
tion to the uncultivated and mountainous part. 
The most ancient limit of Latium to the south 
was Circeii. After the Romans, however, had 
conquered the Æqui, Volsci, and Hernici, the 
Liris, Garigliano, became its southern limit. ] 
Laurentum was the capital of the country in 
the reign of Latinus; Lavinium under Aineas 5 
and Alba under Ascanius : (see Alba.) The 
Latins, though originally known only among 
their neighbours, soon rose in consequence, 
when Romulus had founded the city of Rome 
in their country. 

Larmus, a mountain of Caria near Miletus > 
famous for the residence of Endymio, whom 
the moon regularly visited in the night, whence 
he is often called Latmius Heros: see Endymio, 
[in the vicinity of this mountain stood the city 
of Heraclea, commonly termed “Hedzarsa h 
ùrò Azry, “Heraclea below or at the foot of 
Latmus.”” The mountain gave to the adjacent 
bay the name of Latmicus Sinus.) Mela, 1,17. 
Ovid, Trist. 2. Art. Am. 3.—Plin. 5, 29.— 
Strabo, 14—Cie. Tusc. 1, 28. 

Larostus, the god of health among the Co- 
rinthians. 

Larosriat, [a people of Belgie Gaul, in the 
vicinity of the Tulingi, Rauraci, and Helvetii, 
whose country lay on the banks of the Rhine 
about 90 miles to the west of the Lacus Bri- 
gantinus, Lake of Constance. If they are the 
nation called by Ptol. Latobici, they must have 
changed their settlements before that geogra- 
pher wrote, as he includes their territories in 
Pannonia near Noricum. ] 

Larors, I. a name of Diana as being the 
daughter of Latona. II. A country-house 
near Kphesus. 

Laromim: see Latumie. 

Larona, a daughter of Cus the Titan and 
Phebe, or, according to Homer, of Saturn ; ad- 
mired for her beauty, and celebrated for the favors 
granted to Jupiter. Juno, always jealous of her 
husband’s amours, made Latona the object of her 
vengeance, and sent the serpent Pytho to dis- 
turb her peace, and persecute her. Latona wan- 
dered from place to place in the time of her 
pregnancy, continually alarmed for fear of 
Pytho. She was driven from heaven, and Terra, 
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influenced by Juno, refused to give to her a 
place, where she might find rest, and bring 
forth, Neptune, moved with compassion, struck 
with his trident, and made immoveable the 
island of Delos, which before wandered in the 
Aigean, and appeared sometimes above, and 
sometimes below, the surface of the sea. La- 
tona, changed into a quail by Jupiter, came to 
Delos, where she resumed her original shape, 
and gave birth to Apollo and Diana, leaning 
against a palm-tree or olive. Her repose was 
of short duration; Juno discovered the place 
of her retreat, and obliged her to fly from Delos. 
She wandered over the greatest part of the 
world, and in Caria, where her fatigue com- 
pelled her to stop, was insulted and ridiculed 
by peasants, of whom she asked for water, 
while they were weeding a marsh. Their re- 
fusal and insoleuce provoked her, and she in- 
treated Jupiter to punish their barbarity. They 
were all changed into frogs. She was exposed 
to repeated insults by Niobe, who boasted her- 
self greater than the mother of Apollo and 
Diana, and ridiculed the presents, which the 
piety of her neighbours had offered to Latona. 
(See Niobe.) Her beauty proved fatal to the 
giant Tityus, whom Apollo and Diana put to 
death: (see Tityus.) At last, Latona, though 
persecuted and exposed to the resentment of 
Juno, became a powerful deity, and saw her 
children receive divine honors. Her worship 
was generally established, where her children 
received adoration, particularly at Argos, Delos, 
&c. where she had temples. She had an oracle 
in Egypt, celebrated for the true and decisive 
answers, which it gave. Diod. S. 5.— Herod. 
2, 155.—Paus. 2, 3.— I. 21. Hymn. in Ap. et 
Dian.—- Hesiod, Th.—Apollod. 3, 5, 10.— Ovid, 
Met. 6, 160.—Hygin. 140. 

Larovor1s, [a city of Egypt in the Thebaid, 
between Thebes and Apollinopolis Magna ; 
from the fish Latos, there worshipped. It is 
now Asna, “ Illustrious.’? Strabo. 

Larous, a name given to Apollo as son of 
Latona. Ovid, Met. 6, 9. 

Laverna, the goddess of thieves and dis- 
honest persons at Rome. She did not only 
preside over robbers, called from her Lavernio- 
nes, but she protected such as deceived others, 
or formed their secret machinations in obscu- 
rityand silence. Her worship was very popular, 
and the Romans raised to her an altar near 
one of the gates of the city, which from that 
circumstance was called “the Gate of Laverna.” 
She was generally represented by a head with- 
out a body. Horat, Ep. 1, 16, 60.—Varro, de 
L. L, 4, 

Lavernïum, a temple of Laverna, near For- 
mie. Cic. Att. 7, 8. 

LivinYa, a daughter of king Latinus and 
Amata. She was betrothed to her relation 
king Turnus, but because the oracle ordered 
her father to marry her to a foreign prince, she 
was given to Æneas after the death of Turnus: 
(see Latinus.) At her husband’s death she was 
left pregnant, and fearful of the tyranny of 
Ascanius, her son-in-law, she fled into the woods, 
where she brought forth a son called Æneas 
Sylvius. Dionys. H. l.—Æn. 6, 7—Ovid, Met. 
14, 507.—Eiv. 1, 1. * 

Lavintum or Lavinum, a town of Italy 
built by Æneas, and called by that name in 
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honor of Lavinia, the founder’s wife ; the capi- 
tal of Latium during the reign of Æneas ; 

near the coast, on the river Numicus, west of 
Ardea.] Æn. 1, 262,—Strabo, 5.—Duonys. H. 
1,—Liv, 1, 2.—Justin, 43, 2, 

Laureacum, [the station of a Roman fleet 
on the Danube, to the gast of the junction of 
the Alnus, Inn, with that river, now Laren, a 
small village.] _— 

LAavurENTALYA, certain festivals celebrated at 
Rome in honor of Laurentia, in the calends 
of January. They were, in process of time, 
part of the Saturnalia. Ovid, Fast. 3, 57.. 

LAURENTES AGRI, the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Laurentum, Tibull. 2, 5, 41. 

Lavrentini, the inhabitants of Latium. 
They received this name from the great number 
of laurels, which grew in the country. King 
Latinus found one of uncommon largeness and 
beauty, when he was going to build a temple 
to Apollo, and the tree was consecrated to the 
god. din, 7: 92- 

Lavrenrom, Paterna, the capital of the king- 
dom of Latium in the reign of Latinus ; [south- 
east of Ostia.] See Laurentini, Strabo, 5.— 
Mela, 2, 4 

Lauryon, a place of Attica, near the pro- 
montory of Sunium, where were silver-mines, 
from which the Athenians drew considerable 
revenues, and with which they built their fleets 
by the advice of Themistocles, These mines 
failed before the age of Strabo, [“ One or two 
of the shafts of the ancient silver-mines, for 
which this mountainous region was so celebrated, 
have been discovered in a small shrubby plain 
not far from the sea on the eastern coast; and 
a specimen of ore, lately found, was shown to 
me at Athens.” Hobhouse’s Journal, 1,343.]— 
Thue. 2.—Paus. 1, 1.—Strabo, 9. 

Lauron, [a town of Spain, towards the 
eastern limits of Betica; probably not far 
from the sea, among the Bastitani, lt has been 
supposed by some to be the modern Liria, 5 
leagues from Valentia. It was this city, of 
which Sertorius made himself master in the 
face of Pompey’s army; and in its vicinity, at 
a subsequent period, Cn. Pompeius, son of 

- Pompey the Great, was slain after the battle of 
Munda. | 

Laus, Laino, a town on a river of the same 
name, which forms the southern boundary of 
Lucania. Strabo, 6. 

Laus Pompei, a town of Italy, founded by 
a colony sent thither by Pompey. 

Lavrumta or Laromľæ, [a name properly de- 
noting a quarry, from adas, lapis, and Tius, 
seco. These were anciently used as gaols for 
criminals. Dionysius had a place of this kind 
dug in a rock near Syracuse, where a great num- 
her of people were shut up: (see Dionysius.) 
Cic. reproaches Verres with imprisoning Roman 
citizens in Latomiz. Latomia became in time 
“ a general name for a prison,” and the prison- 
ers inclosed in them were called /atomarii, | 
Cic. Ferr. 5, 27,—Liv. 26, 27, 32, 26. 

Lem, a nation of Pæonia, near Macedonia. 

Lemna, an Athenian harlot: see Leena. 

Luanver, a youth of Abydos, famous for his 
amours with Hero: see Hero. [“ It was the 
custom,” observes Hobhouse, “ for those who 
would cross from Abydos to Sestos to incline a 
mile out of me press line, and those making 
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the contrary voyage, were obliged to have rea 
course to a similar plan, in order to take advan- 
tage of the current. Leander, therefore, had a 
perilous adventure to perform, who swam at 
least 4 miles to meet Hero, and returned the 
same distance the same night. It is very pos- 
sible, however, to swim across the Hellespont 
without being the rival, or haying the motive, 


of Leander. My fellow-traveller, (Lord Byron,) — 


was determined to attempt it,” His Lordship 
failed in his first attempt, owing to the strength 
of the current, after he and the friend, who ac- 
companied him, had been in the water an hour, 


g 


and found themselves in the middle of the strait 


about 14 mile below the castles. A 2d attempt 
was more successful; Lord B. was in the water 
1 hour and 10 minutes, his companion, Mr. 
Ekenhead, 5 minutes less; Lord B. represents 
the current as very strong, and the water cold; 
he states, however, that they were not fatigued, 
though a little chilled, and performed the feat 
with little difficulty. The strait between the 
castles Mr. Hobhouse makes 14 mile, and yet 
it took 4 boatmen 5 minutes to pull them from 
point to point. All this tends to throw a great 
deal of doubt on the feat of Leander, who could 
hardly have been a more expert swimmer than 
Lord B., and who, besides, had a longer course 
to pursue. ] 
Lepinea, [a town of Beeotia, west of Che- 
ronza; built on a plain adjacent to the small 
river Hercyna. The inhabitants at a former 
period occupied a town on an adjoining emi- 
nence, called Midea, but an Athenian, named 
Lebadus, persuaded them to build another on 
the plain, called after his name, The oracle 
and cave of Trophonius were near this town; 


now Livadia, a name which has been extended | 


to great part of the country, which answers to 
Grecia Propria, or Greece north of the Isth- 
mus. | 

Lenipus, or Lestpos, [one of the 12 cities 
of Ionia, north-west of Colopho, on the coast, 
It was at first a flourishing city, but on the re- 
moval of a large portion of its inhabitants to 
Ephesus by Lysimachus, it sank greatly in im- 
portance. In the time of Horace, it was des 
serted and inruins,| Strabo, 14.—Horat, Ep. 
1,11, 7—Herod. 1, 142.—Cic. Div. 1, 33. 

Lecuzum, [a town and promontory of 
Greece, onthe Sinus Corinthiacus, Gu/f of Le- 
panto, It had a temple of Neptune, in which 
was a bronze statue of that deity. Its modern 
name is Pelaga. The port of Corinth on the 
opposite side is Cenchreæ.] Stat. Theb. 2, 381, 
— Liv. 32,23. 

[Lecror¥a, Ancient traditions, and physis 
cal observations, point out the former existence 
of the land of Lectonia, which would seem to 
have occupied a part of the space now filled by 
the Grecian Sea. An earthquake probably 
broke down its foundations, and the whole was 
finally submerged under the waves. Perhaps 
this event happened, when the sea, which was 
formerly extended over the Scythian plains, 
forced its way through the Bosporus, and pre- 
cipitated itself into the basin of the Mediter 
ranean. Thenumerous islands of the Archipe 
lago appear to be the remains of Lectonia, ant 
this tract of land probably facilitated the pas 
sage of the first colonists out of Asia into ou 
part of the world, It was the opinion of Pa 
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las, that the Euxine and Caspian Seas, as well 
as lake Aral, and several others, are the re- 
mains of an extensive sea, which covered a 
great part of the north of Asia. This conjecture 
of Pallas, drawn from his observations in Si- 
beria, has heen confirmed by Klaproth’s survey 
of the country northward of Mt. Caucasus, 
Lastly, M. de Chois. Gouffier adds, that a 
great part of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessa- 
rabia, bears evident traces of having been 
formed by the sea. It has often been conjec- 
tured that the opening of the Bosporus was the 
occasion of the draining of this ocean in the 
midst of Europe and Asia. The memory of this 
disruption of the 2 continents was preserved in 
the traditions of Greece. Strabo, (1, 49.) Pliny, 
(2, 90.) and Diod. S. (5,°47 -) have collected the 
ancient memorials of so striking a catastrophe. 
The truth of the story, however, has been placed 
on more secure grounds by physical observations 
on the districts in the vicinity of the Bosporus. 
(Dr. Clarke, Travels, and particularly M. de 
Chois. Gouffier’s Mémoire, inthe Mem. de!’ Instit. 
Roy. de France, 1815, in which the author has 
collected much curious information on this sub- 
ject.) It appears that the catastrophe was pro- 
duced by the operation of volcanoes, the fires 
of which were still burning in the era of the 
Argonautic voyage, and enter into the poetical 
descriptions of Apollonius and Val. Flaccus. 
According to the false Orpheus, Neptune, being 
angry with Jupiter, struck the land of Lectonia 
with his golden trident, and submerged it in the 
sea, forming islands of many of its scattered 
fragments. There seems to be some resem- 
blance between the name Lectonia and Lycao- 
nia, but then we must refer the latter term not 
to a portion of Asia Minor, but to the northern 
regions of the globe. Thus we have in Ovid, 
(Fast. 3,793.) the expression Lycaonia Arctos, in 
the same poet, (Trist. 32, 2.) Lycaonia sub aze, 
andin Claudian, (Cons. Mall. Theod. 299.) Ly- 
caonia astra. By the northern regions of the 
globe, however, Italy and Greece can easily be 
meant, since they were both referred by the an- 
cients to the countries of the north : (see Medi- 
terraneum Mare.) Miiller’s Univ. Hist. 1, 32.— 
Ukert, 1, 346.—Hermann, Orph. Arg. 1274,] 

Lrcrum, a promontory, separating Troas 
from Æolia, It formed also the northern limit, 
in the time of the eastern empire, of the province 
of Asia as it was termed, which commenced 
near the Mæander, and extended along the 
coast upwards to Lectum; now Cape Baba.) 
Liv. 37, 37. ; 

Lena, a daughter of king Thespius and Eu- 
tythemis, who married Tyndarus, king of Sparta, 
She was seen by Jupiter bathing in the river 
Eurotas, when she was some days advanced in 
pregnancy, and the god, struck with her beauty, 
resolved to deceive her. He persuaded Venus 
to change herself into an eagle, while he as- 
sumed the form of a swan; and, after this me- 
tamorphosis, Jupiter, as if fearful of the rave- 
nous bird, fled through the air into the arms of 
Leda, who willingly sheltered the trembling 
swan, from the assaults of his superior enemy. 
The caresses, with which the naked Leda received 
the swan, enabled Jupiter to avail himself of his 
situation, and 9 months after this adventure, 
the wife of Tyndarus brought forth 2 eggs, 
from one of which sprang Pollux and Helena, 
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{see Clytemnesiva.] The 2 former were deemed 
the offspring of Jupiter, and the others claimed 
Tyndarus for their father, Some mythologists 
attribute this amour to Nemesis, and not to 
Leda; and they further mention that Leda was 
entrusted with the education of the children, 
which sprang from the eggs brought forth by 
Nemesis: (see Helena.) To reconcile this di- 
versity of opinions, others maintain that Leda 
received the name ‘of Nemesis after death. 
Homer and Hesiod make no mention of the 
metamorphosis of Jupiter into a swan, whence. 
Some have imagined that the fable was un- 
known to these 2 ancient poets, and probably 
invented since their age. Apollod. 1; 8.35 10. 
Ovid, Met. 6, 109.— Hesiod—Hygin. 77.— 
Isocr. Hel —Od. 11—Eurip. Hel. 

Lepus, Lez, a river of Gaul near the modern 
Montpelier. Mela, 25D oe 

[LxeYo, septima gemina, 
colony in Spain among the 
of Asturica ; now Leon. | 

[Lite¥o, a body of forces, of a number of 
which the Roman armies were chiefly com- 
posed, from the Latin degere, “ to choose,” be- 
cause, when Romulus instituted this body of 
troops, he chose a certain number from each 
tribe for that purpose. The number of soldiers, 
of which the legion consisted, was different at 
different times, but it is impossible to deter- 
mine the precise time and manner of their altera- 
tions. In the time of Romulus, the institutor 
of this corps, each legion consisted of 3,000 foot 
and 300 horse. These were divided into 3 
bodies, which made so many lines of battle, each 
body consisting of 10 companies. Under the 
consuls, the legion in general consisted of 4,000 
or 4,200 foot and 300 horse. About the year 
of Rome 412 it was composed of 5,000 foot, 
which was the number of a legion during Cæ- 
sars wars with the Gauls; under Augustus, 
each legion consisted of 6,100 foot and 726 
horse. After his death they were reduced to 
5,000 foot and 700 horse. Under Tiberius, the 
legion was raised again to 6,000 foot and 600 
horse. In the time of Septimius Severus, the 
legion was composed of 5,000 men: under the 
following emperor, it was the same as it had 
been under Augustus. The legion was gene- 
rally divided into 10 cohorts, each cohort into 
3 maniples, and each maniple into 2 centuries, 
The different kinds of infantry, which composed 
it, were the has/ati, who were young men, and 
formed the first line, deriving their name from 
the hasta or spear, with which they were at first 
armed; the principes, who were men in the 
vigor of life, and formed the 2d line, being so 
called because they were originally the first 
line; and the ¢riarii, who were old soldiers of 
approved valor, and stationed in the 3d line. 
These last were also called piani, from the pi- 
dum, “ javelin,” which they used, and the has- 
tati and principes, who stood before them, ante- 
piam. The velites, “ light-armed soldiers,” 
who fought in front, formed a 4th kind of troops. 
In the description of Cæsar’s battle, however, 
there is no mention made of the soldiers being 
thus named and arranged, but only of a certain 
number of legions and cohorts, which Cæsar 
generally drew up in 3 lines. In the battle of 
Pharsalia he formed a body of reserve, which he 
calls a 4th line, to oppose the cavalry of Pompey, 


a Roman military 
Astures, north-east 


and from the other, Castor and Clytemnestra ; | which indeed determined me ees ofthe day. 
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Inthe time of Cesar too, the bravest troops were 
generally placed in front, contrary to the ancient 
custom ; an alteration ascribed to Marius.| Livy 
speaks of 10 and even 18 legions kept at Rome. 
During the consular government it was usual 
to levy and fit up 4 legions, which were divided 
between the 2 consuls. This number was, 
however, often increased, as time and occasion 
required. Augustus maintained a standing army 
of 23 or 25 legions, and this number was sel- 
dom diminished. In the reign of Tiberius 
there were 27 legions, [exclusive of the troops 
in Italy, and the forces of the allies ; ] and the 
peace establishment of Hadrian maintained no 
less than 30 of these formidable brigades. They 
were distributed over the Roman empire, and 
their stations were settled and permanent. The 
peace of Britain was protected by 3 legions ; 16 
were stationed on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube, viz. 2 in Lower, and 3 in Upper Ger- 
many; 1 in Noricum, 1 in Rheetia, 3 in Mesia, 
4 in Pannonia, and 2 in Dacia. Hight were 
stationed on the Euphrates, 6 of which re- 
mained in Syria, and 2 in Cappadocia, while 
the remote provinces of Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, were guarded each by a single legion. 
Besides these, the tranquillity of Rome was 
preserved by 20,000 soldiers, who, under the 
title of city-cohorts and of pretorian guards, 
watched over the safety of the monarch and the 
capital. The legions were distinguished by dif- 
ferent appellations, and generally borrowed their 
name from the order, in which they were first 
raised, as prima, secunda, tertia, quarta, &e. 
Besides this distinction, another more expres- 
sive was generally added, as from the name of 
the emperor, who embodied them, as Augusta, 
Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, 
Antoniana, &c. from the provinces or quarters, 
where they were stationed, as Britannica, Cy- 
renica, Gallica, &c. from the provinces, which 
had been subdued by their valor, as Parthica, 
Scythica, Arabica, Africana, &c. from the names 
of the deities, whom their generals particularly 
worshipped, as Minervia, Apollinaris, &e. or 
from more trifling accidents, as Martia, Fulm- 
natrix, Rapax, Adjutrix, &e. Each legion was 
divided into 10 co%orts, each cohort into 3 ma- 
nipuli, and every manipulus into 3 centuries or 
ordines. The chief commander of the legion 
was called Jegatus, “ lieutenant.’ The stand- 
ards borne by;the legions, were various. In the 
first ages of Rome a wolf was the standard, in 
honor of Romulus; after that a hog, because 
that animal was generally sacrificed at the con- 
clusion of a treaty, and therefore indicated that 
war is undertaken to obtain peace. A mino- 
taur was sometimes the standard, to intimate 
the secrecy, with which the general was to act, 
in commemoration of the labyrinth. Some- 
times a horse or boar was used, till the age of 
Marius, who changed all these for the eagle, 
being a representation of that bird in silver, 
holding sometimes a thunderbolt in its claws. 
The Roman eagle ever after remained in use, 
hough Trajan substituted the dragon. 

Lenaps, a dog, which never failed to seize 
and conquer whatever animal he was ordered 
to pursue. It was given to Procris by Diana, 
and Procris reconciled herself to her husband 
by presenting him with that valuable present. 
According to ye Procris had received it from 
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Minos, as a reward for the dangerous wounds, 
of which she had cured him. Hygin. 128.— 
Ovid, Met. 7, 77\.—Paus. 9, 19. 

LELEGEIs, a name applied to Miletus, because 
once possessed by the Leleges. Plin. 5, 29. 

Litters. [The Carians originally inha- 
bited the islands adjacent to the coast of Asia 
Minor, under the name of Leleges. They were 
so far under the control of Minos, king of 
Crete, as to yield him, not indeed tribute, but 
vessels for his fleet. Afterwards they passed 
over to the continent, and assumed the name 
of Carians. This account is evidently an erro- 
neous one. Every thing tends to make it very 
probable that the continent was occupied before 
the islands; and the Carians themselves, ac- 
cording to Herod., contradicted the statement 
that they were originally islanders. The inha- 
bitants of the continent, then, were Carians, to 
whom the Leleges, in after-days, added them- 
selves from the islands. Homer, in whose time 
the remembrance of this emigration of the Le- 
leges was still quite recent, clearly distinguishes 
the 2 people from each other. The Leleges 
took possession of the coast in the vicinity of 
Halicarnassus, and afterwards spread them- 
selves northwards to the banks of the Meander. 
Eight cities were here founded by them, the 
most powerful of which was Pedasa. They 
afterwards intermingled with the Carians, and 
the Greek colonies which came to this quarter. 
They ceased, however, to be known as a dis- 
tinct race after Mausolus, king of Caria, trans- 
ferred the inhabitants of six of their cities to 
Halicarnassus to increase the size of the capital. 
Still they were remembered among the Greeks 
for several inventions. They were the first, who 
added crests to helmets, ornaments to shields, and 
handles to shields. Before their time, such as 
bore shields, had no other means of managing 
them but by a piece of leather suspended from 
the neck over the left shoulder. Some pretend 
to derive their name from Aéyw, “to gather,” 
maintaining that they were a wandering people, 
composed of various unconnected nations. ] 
Strabo, 7, 8.—Jl. 21.—Ain. 8, 725.— Paus. 
Sy ks 

Lerex, I. an Egyptian, who came with a 
cony to Megara, where he reigned about 200 
years before the Trojan war. His subjects were 
called from him Zeleges, and the place Lelegeia 
menia. Paus. 3, 1. II. The first king of 
Laconia in Peloponnesus. His subjects were 
also called Ledeges, and the country where he 
reigned, Ledeyia, Paus., l. c. 

Lemans [Porrus, Lymne, a harbour of Bri- 
tain, a little below Dover, where Cæsar is thought 
to have landed on his first expedition to that 
island, having set out from the Portus Itius in 
Gaul, a little south of Calats. | 

Lumannvs, [a lake in the country of the Allo- 
broges; a most beautiful expanse of water in- 
the form of a crescent, the concave side upwards 
of 45 miles long. Its greatest breadth is about 12 
miles. It never wholly freezes over in the seve- 
rest winters, and rises about 10 feet in summer, 
by the melting of the snows on the Alps. Besides 
the Rhone, which traverses its whole length, it 
receives the waters of 40 other streams.] It is 
now called the Lake of Geneva or Lausanné. 
Lucan, 1, 396.— Mela, 2, 5. 

Lemnos, an island in the Augean sea, be- 
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tween Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace; sa- 
cred to Vulcan, called Lemnius pater, who fell 
there, when kicked from heaven by Jupiter. 
[The true reason why Lemnos was consecrated 
to Vulcan, was owing, probably, to 2 volcanoes, 
continually casting forth flames, and considered 
as the forges of that god : (see Moschylus.) No 
vestiges of them now remain, but Sonnini thinks 
it probable that interior fires are still burning 
there ; for he met with a spring of hot water, 
brought to supply baths, and with another of 
aluminous water. Lemnos was celebrated among 
the ancients forthe succour afforded to the Argo- 
nauts, of which Apoll. Rh. has given a particu- 
lar account. The priests of Lemnos were 
reckoned famous for the cure of wounds, on 
which account Philoctetes was left there, when 
wounded in the foot by one of the arrows of 
Hercules. The efficacy of their skill depended, 
it is said, on the quality of a species of red earth 
found in the island, called Lemnian earth. This 
was thought, by the ancients, a sovereign re- 
medy against poisons and the bites of serpents, 
but is now held in little or no esteem in Europe. 
It is called terra sigillata, because it is sealed, 
before it is vended. The Turks and modern 
Greeks still, however, highly value it, and the 
cups, out of which the Grand Seignior drinks, 
are made of this red earth.] The island was 
celebrated for 2 horrible massacres; that of the 
Lemnian women murdering their husbands, (see 
Hipsipyle,) and that of the Lemnians, or Pe- 
lasgi, in killing all the children, which they had 
had by some Athenian women, carried away to 
become their wives. These 2 acts of cruelty 
have given rise to the proverb of Lemnian ac- 
tions, applied to “ all barbarous and inhuman 
deeds.” The first inhabitants of Lemnos were 
the Pelasgi, or rather Thracians, who were 
murdered by their wives. After them came 
the children of the Lemnian widows by the 
Argonauts, whose descendants were at last ex- 
pelled by the Pelasgi, about z.c. 1160. Lemnos 
is about 112 miles in circumference, according 
to Pliny, who says that it is often shadowed by 
Mt. Athos, though at the distance of 87 miles, 
[See Athos.] It has been called Hipsipy/e, from 
queen Hipsipyle ; and is also celebrated for a 
Jabyrinth, which, according to some traditions, 
surpassed those of Crete and Egypt. Some re- 
mains of it were still visible in the age of Pliny. 
The island of Lemnos, now called S/adimene, 
was reduced under the power of Athens by Mil- 
tiades ; and the Carians, who then inhabited it, 
were obliged to emigrate. in. 8, 454.—W/, 1, 
593.—C. Nep. in Milt-—Strabo, 1, 2. 7.— 
Herod. 6, 140.—Mela, 2, 7.—Apoll. Rh. 1.— 
Flacc. 2, 78.—Ovid, Art. Am. 3.—Stat. Theb. 
3, 274, : 

Lemoyices, a people of Gaul, now Lemousin 
and Limoges. Ces. 

Limtres, the manes of the dead. The an- 
cients supposed that the souls after death wan- 
dered all over the world, and disturbed the 
peace of its inhabitants. The good spirits were 
called Lares familiares, and the evil Larve, or 
Lemures. They terrified the good, and conti- 
nually haunted the wicked and impious; and 
the Romans had the superstition to celebrate 
festivals in their honor, called Lemuria or Le- 

`- muralia, in the month of May. They were 
first instituted by Romulus to appease the manes 
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of his brother Remus, from whom they were 
called Remuria, and, by corruption, Lemuria. 
These solemnities continued 3 nights, during 
which the temples of the gods were shut, and 
marriages prohibited. It was usual for the 
people to throw black beans on the graves of 
the deceased, or burn them, as the smell was 
supposed to be insupportable to them. They 
also muttered magical words, and by beating 
kettles and drums, believed that the ghosts 
would depart, and no longer come to terrify 
their relations on earth. Ovid, Fast. 5, 421, &e. 

Lenazus, I. a surname of Bacchus, from 
Anvos, “ a wine-press.” There was a festival, 
called Lenea, celebrated in his honor, in which 
the ceremonies observed at the other festivals of 
the god chiefly prevailed. There were, besides, 
poetical contentions, &e. Paus— in. 4, 207. 
G. 2, 4.—Ovid, Met. 4, 14. II. A learned 
grammarian, ordered by Pompey to translate 
into Latin some of the physical MSS. of Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus. 

Lentus, I. a celebrated family at Rome, 
which produced many great men in the com- 
monwealth. II. L. Corn. Lentulus, a con- 
sul, A.u.c. 428. who dispersed some robbers in 
Umbria. III. Batiatus Lentulus, a man 
who trained up some gladiators at Capua, 
who escaped from his school. IV. Corn. 
Lentulus, surnamed Sura. He joined in Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, and assisted in corrupting the 
Allobroges. He was convicted in full senate 
by Cic., put in prison, and afterwards executed. 
——V. Cn. Lentulus, surnamed Geætulicus, 
made consul, a.p. 26, some time after put to 
death by Tiberius, jealous of his great popula- 
rity. He wrote a history, mentioned by Sue- 
tonius, and also attempted poetry————VI. P. 
Lentulus, a friend of Brutus, mentioned by Cic. 
(de Orat.1, 48.) as a great and consummate 
statesman.— VII. Besides these, there were 
others, whose names are mentioned in history, 
and whose lives were not marked by any un- 
common event. The consulship was in the 
family of the Lentuli in the years of Rome 
428, 477, 515, 516, 551, 553, 594, 596, &c. 
Tacit. Ann, — Liv. — Flor. —Plin.— Plut, — 
Eutrop. 

Leo, a native of Byzantium, who flourished 
B.c.350. His philosophical and political talents 
endeared him to his countrymen, and he was 
always sent on every important occasion as 
ambassador to Athens, or the court of Philip, 
king of Macedo. This monarch, well acquainted 
with his abilities, was sensible that his views 
and claims to Byzantium would never succeed, 
while it was protected by the vigilance of such 
a patriotic citizen. To remove him, he had re- 
course to artifice and perfidy. A letter was 
forged, in which Leo made solemn promises of 
betraying his country to the king of Macedo 
for money. This was no sooner known than 
the people ran enraged to the house of Leo, 
and the philosopher, to avoid their fury, and 
without attempting his justification, strangled 
himself. He had written some treatises on 
physic and history, which have been lost. 
Pilut ——II. An emperor of the east, surnamed 
the Thracian. He reigned 17 years, and died 
A.D, 474, being succeeded by Leo the Second 
for 10 months, and afterwards by Zeno. 

Lxocorto, a monument mage? by the Athe- 
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nians to Pasithea; Theope, and Eubule; daughters 
of Leos, who immolated themselves, when an | 
oracle had ordered that, to stop the raging pesti- | 
lence, some of the blood of the citizens must be | 
shed. Ailian, V. H. 12,28—Cic. N. D:3, 19: 

LronXrus, otie of Alexander’s generals. His 
father’s name was Eunus. He distinguished 
himself ii Alex’s conquest of Asia, and once 
saved the king’s life in a dangerous battle. 
‘After the death of Alex., at the general division 
of the provinces, he received for his portion that 
part of Phrygia, which borders on the Helies- 
pont. He was empowered by Perdiccas to 
assist Eumenes in making himself master of 
the province of Cappadocia, which had been 
allotted to him. Like the rest of the generals 
of Alex; he was ambitious of power and do- 


minion. He aspired to the sovereignty of | 


Macedonia, and secretly communicated to Ku- 
menės the different plans, which he meant to 


pursue in the execution of his designs. He 


passed from Asia into Europe to assist Antipa- 
tet against the Athenians, and was killed in a 
battle fought soon after his arrival. Historians 
have mentioned, as an instance of the luxury of 
Leonatus, that he employed a number of camels 
to procure some eatth from Egypt to wrestle 
on, as, in his opinion, it seemed better calcu- 
Jated for that purpose. Plut: Alex —Curt— 
Diod. S.18.—C. Nep. in Eum.: 

LxonYpas, I. a celebrated king of Lacedæmo, 
öf the family of the Eurysthenide, sent by his 
countrymen to oppose Xerxes, king of Persia, 
who Had invaded Greece with about 5 millions 
of souls: [see Thermopyle.] He was offered 
the kingdom of Greece by the enemy, if he 
‘would not oppose his views; but Leonidas 
heard the proposal with indignation, and ob- 
served that he preferred death for his country 
to an wnjust, though extensive dominion over 
it. Before the engagement Leonidas exliorted 
his soldiers, and told them all to dine heartily, 
as they were to sup in the realms of Pluto. 
The battle was fought at Thermopyle, and the 
300 Spartans, who alone had refused to aban- 
don the scene of action; withstood the enemy 
with such vigor, that they were obliged to retire, 
wearied and conquered during 3 successive days, 
till Ephialtes, a Trachinian, had the perfidy to 
conduct a detachment of Persians by a secret 
path tip the mountains, whence they suddenly 
fell on the rear of the Spartans, and crushed 
them to pieces. [Two of the 300 Spartans, 
are said by Herod. to have been afflicted with a 
violent disorder of the eyes, and with the per- 
mission of Leonidas to have left the camp pre- 
vious to the day of the battle, and remained at 
Alpenus. One of them, Eurytus, having heard 
of the circuit made by the Persiaus, called for 
his arms, met the enemy and was slain, The 
other, Aristodemes, pusillanimously staid where 
he was, and after the battle returned to Sparta. 
Some assert that he was sent on business from the 
army; and might, if he had pleased, have been 
present at the battle, but that he saved himself 
by lingering on the way. They add that his 
companion, employed on the same business, 
returned to the battle, and there fell. Aristo- 
demes; ori his return, was branded with infamy ; 
no one would speak with him, or supply him 
with fire, and the opprobrious epithet of trem- 
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he afterwards, at the battle of Platæa, effec= 
tually atoned for his conduct. ] This celebrated 
battle, which happened s.c: 480, taught the 
Greeks to despise the numbers of the Persians, 
and rely on their own strength and intrepidity. 
Temples were raised to the fallen hero, and 
festivals called Leonidea, yearly celebrated at 
Sparta, in which free-born youths contended. 
{A lion of stone was erected at the entrance of 
the straits of Thermopylæ in honor of Leonidas. 
Two epigrams on this subject may be found in 
the Anthology. The bones of Leonidas were 
carried back to Sparta by Pausanias, 40 years 
after his death. ‘These were placed in a monte 
ment opposite the theatre: every year a funeral 
oration was pronounced in this place, and cele- 
brated games, at which the Spartans only were 
suffered to contend. | Leotiidas, as he departed 
for the battle from Lacedemo, gave no other 
injunction to his wife, but, after his death, to 
marry a man of virtue and honor; to raise from 
her children deserving of the name and great- 
ness of her first husband. Herod. 7, 120. &e. 
—C. Nep. in Them—dJustin, 2—Val. Max. ly 
6.—Paus, 3, 4.— Plut. in Lyc. et Cleom—I1. A . 
king of Sparta, after Areus IH., B.C. 572E 
was driven from his kingdom by Cleombrotus 
his son-in-law, and afterwards re-established. 

Lronryum and Leontint, [a town of Sicily, 
called also Xuthia, about 5 miles from the sea- 
shore; to the south of Catana, between 2 small 
streams, the Lissus and Terias. The town was 
built at the same time with Catana by the 
Chalcidians from Beotia, under the conduct of 
Theocles, an Athenian, in the year of the 13th 
Olymp: The adjacent territory was so fruitful, 
that it is said to have yielded crops of corn 100 © 
fold, and Cicero calls it the grand magazine of 
Sicily. Its wines were the most delicious of the 
whole island, but the inhabitants perverted the 
benefit into an occasion for intemperance, so 
that it became a proverbial saying, “ The people 
of Leontini are always at their cups.” ‘This 
was the birth-place of the famous Gorgias. Its 
quarrel with Syracuse led to the unfortunate 
expedition of the Athenians, whose aid the 
people of Leontini had implored. The city af- 
terwards fell under the Syracusan power. The 
adjacent cotintry was called Lastrygonii Campi, 
and was, according to some accounts, the resi- 
dence of the Lestrygones.] Thuc. 6.— Polyb. 
7.—Ovid, Fast. 4, 467.— Sil. Ital. 14, 126- 

Leontium, a celebrated courtezan of Athens, 
who studied philosophy under Epicurus, and 
became one of his most renowned pupils. She 
prostituted herself to the philosopher’s scholars, 
and even to Epicürus himself, if we believe the 
reports raised by some of his enemies: see 
Epicurus, [This appears to have been all a 
vile slander; whatever might be the case after- 
wards, there is little reason to doubt but that 
during the life of Epicurus his garden was rather 
a school of temperance, than a scène of riot and 
debauchery.] Metrodorus shared her favors in 
the most unbounded manner, and by him had 
a son, to whom Epicurus was so partial, that 
he recommended him to his executors on his 
dying-bed. She not only professed herself a 
warm admirer and follower of the doctrines of 
Epictirus, but even wrote a book in support of 


bler, (å EA nla annexed to his name; but 


them against Theophr. ; valuable, if we believe 
ithe testimony and criticism of Cic., who praised 
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the purity and elegance of its style; and the 
truly Attic turn of the expressions. Leontium 
had also a daughter called Danaé, who married 
Sophro. Cie. N. D: 1, 33: i 
Leostuines, an Athenian general, who, after 
Alexander’s death, drove Antipater to Thessaly, 
where he besieged him im the town of Lamia. 
The success, which for & while attended his 
arms, was soon changed by a fatal blow, which 
he received from a stone thrown by the be- 
sieged, s.c. 323. His death was followed by a 
total defeat of the Athenian forces. The fune- 


ral oration over his body was pronounced at | 


Athens by Hyperides, in the absence of Demos- 
thenes, who had been lately banished for taking 
a bribe from Harpalus. (See Lamiacum.) Diod. 
8.17. 18.— Strabo, 9. 

LrorycnYpas, I. a king of Sparta, son of 
Menares, of the family of the Proclide. He 
was set over the Grecian fleet, and by his 
courage and valor put an end to the Persian war 
at the famous battle of Mycale, It is said that 
he cheered the spirits of his fellow-soldiers at 
Mycale, anxious for their countrymen in Greece, 
by raising a report that a battle had been 
fought at Platæa, in which the barbarians had 
been defeated. This succeeded, and though 
the information was false, yet a battle was 
fought at Platæa, in which the Greeks obtained 
the victory the same day that the Persian fleet 
was destroyed at Mycale. He was accused of 
a capital crime by the Ephori, and, to avoid the 
punishment, which his guilt seemed to deserve, 
fled to the temple of Minerva at Tegea; where 
he perished, s.c. 469, after a reign of 22 years. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, Archida- 
mus. Paus. 3,7. 8—Diod. S. 11. II. A 
son of Agis, king of Sparta, by Timæa. The 
legitimacy of his birth was disputed by some, 
and he was generally believed to be the son of 
Alcibiades. He was prevented from ascending 
the throne of Sparta by Lysander, though 
Agis had declared him on his death-bed his 
lawful son and heir, and Agesilaus was ap- 
pointed in his place. C. Nep. in Ages—Plut, 
—Paus, 3, 8. 

LepYpus, M. ÆmıLÝus, a Roman, celebrated 
as being one of the triumvirs with Augustus 
and Antony ; of an illustrious family, and, like 
the rest of his contemporaries, remarkable for 
his ambition, to which was added a narrowness 
of mind, and great deficiency of military abilities. 
He was sent against Cesar’s murderers, and, 
some time after, leagued with M. Antony, who 
had gained the heart of his soldiers by artifice, and 
that of their commander by his address. When 
his influence and power among the soldiers had 
made him one of the triumvirs, hé shewed his 
cruelty, like his colleagues, by his proscriptions, 
and even suffered his own brother to be sacrificed 
to the dagger of the triumvirate. He received 
Africa as his portion in the division of the em- 
pire. [In dividing the Roman world between 
the members of the triumvirate, Lepidus was 
allowed a place principally by way of a con- 
necting link between the other two. After he 
had received Africa as his share, he brought a 

large force to Sicily, to aid Augustus m the 
war with Sextus Pompey, and shared in the 
victory obtained against that commander. The 
confidence which he felt in being at the head 
of a large army, induced him to treat his col- 
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league with haughtiness and neglect, but he 
had the mortification to see himself deserted by 
all his troops, who joined Augustus. He now 
supplicated his life of his rival, whieh being 
granted to him, he retired into a kind of exile 
at Circeii, where he passed the rest of his days 
> M gI Appian, — Plut. Aug. — Flor. 
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Lerontir, fa people of the Alps, near the 
source of the Rhone, on the south of that river. 
The Lepontine Alps separated Italy from the 
Helvetii.] Plin: 3, 20. 

Lzprines, I. a general of Demetrius, who 
ordered Cn. Octavius, one of the Roman am- 
bassadors, to be put to death. II. A son of 
Hermoerates of Syracuse, brother to Diony- 
sius: He was sent by his brother against the 
Carthaginians, and experienced so much suc- 
cess, that he sunk 50 of their ships. He was 
afterwards defeated by Mago, and banished by 
Dionysius. He always continued a faithful 
friend to the interests of his brother, though 
naturally an avowed enemy to tyranny and op- 
pression. He was killed in a battle with the 
Carthaginians, Diod. 5.15. II. A famous 
orator of Athens, who endeavoured to unload 
the people from oppressive taxes. He was op- 
posed by Demosthenes.——III. A tyrant of 
Apollonia, in Sicily, who surrendered to Timo- 
leo. Diod. S. 16. 

Lzpris, [the name of 2 cities in Africa, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets of Magna and Parva. 
The first was situate towards the great Syrtis, — 
at the south-east extremity of the district of 
Tripolis; now Ledida. The latter was in the 
district of Byzacium, or Emporia, about 18 
miles below Hadrumetum, on the coast; now 
Lempta. It paid a talent a day to the Cartha- 
ginians as tribute. (See Lmporie.) The Pho- 
Nicians, according to Sallust, were its founders. | 
Lucan, 2, 251.— Plin. 5, 19.—Sallust, Jug. 77. 
—Mela, 1, 8.—Strabo, 3, 256.—Ces. B. C: 2, 
38.—Cic. Verr. 5, 59. -~ 

LerYa, an island in the Ægean Sea, [one of 
the Sporades,] on the coast of Caria, about 
18 miles in circumference. Its inhabitants were 
very dishonest. Strabo, 10.—Herod. 5, 125. 

Lerina, or PuanastA; a small island in the 
Mediterranean, [on the coast of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, south of Nica; called also Lero, now 
St. Marguerite. Strabo gives to it the name of 
Planasia, from its shape.] Tacit. Ann: 1, 3. 

Lrrna, I. a country of Argolis, celebrated 
for a grove and lake, where, according to the 
poets, the Danaides threw the heads of their 
murdered husbands. It was there also that 
Hercules killed the famous Hydra. [The marsh, 
according to Paus., was formed by the rivers 
Phryxus and Hrasinus ; now Molin. See Hy- 
dra.| Ain, 6, 803.— Strabo, 8.— Mela, 2, 3.— 
Ovid, Met. 1, 597.—Lucr. 5.—Stat. Theb. 4, 
638.—Apollod, 2, 15. II. There’ was a fes- 
tival, called Lernea, celebrated there in honor 
of Bacchus, Proserpina, and Ceres. The Ar- 
gives used to carry fire to this solemnity from a 
temple on Mt. Crathis, dedicatedto Diana. Paws. 

Lusuos, [ Metelin, an island of the Agean, 
lying off the coast of Mysia, at the entrance 
of the gulf of Adramyttium. It was first set- 
tled by a body of Pelasgi, who, under the con- 
duct of Xanthus their king, having been driven 
from Argos, passed from ir a this island 
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called Issa, and named by them ‘Pelasgia. 
Seven- generations after this, and a short time 
subsequent to the deluge of Deucalio, Maca- 
reus passed from Attica, then denominated 
Ionia, with a colony to this island. From him 
it received the name of Macarea. Lesbus, an 
Æolian, joined himself to this colony, married 
the daughter of Macareus, who was called Me- 
thymne, and gave his own name to the island 
afier the death of Macareus. The elder daugh- 
ter of Macareus was named Mitylene ; her 
name was given to the capital of the whole 
island. This is said to have taken place 2 
generations before the Trojan war. Homer 
speaks of the island under the name of Lesbus, 
as being well inhabited. Other, and perhaps 
more accurate accounts, make the Æolians to 
have Jed colonies into the island for the first 
time, 130 years after the Trojan war. Herod. 
makes 5 Æolian cities in Lesbos. Pliny men- 
tions other names besides those given above, 
which seem, however, to have been merely ge- 
neral appellations, denoting some circumstance 
or feature in the island, as Himerte, “the 
wished-for,” Lasia, “the woody,” &c.] Lesbos 
was originally governed by kings, afterwards 
subjected to the neighbouring powers. The 
wine which it produced was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, and still is in the same repute 
among the moderns. The Lesbians were so 
debauched and dissipate, that the epithet of 
Lesbian was often used to signify ‘‘ debauchery 


and extravagance.” Lesbos has given birth to 


many illustrious persons, such as Ario, Ter- 
pander, &c. The best verses were, by way of 
eminence, often called Leshowm carmen, from 
Alcæus and Sappho, who distinguished them- 
selves for their poetical compositions, and were 
also natives of the place. [The ancients fabled 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus, after having 
descended the Hebrus, floated to the shores of 
Lesbos, where the former was buried, and the 
latter hung up in the temple of Apollo. Hence 
they accounted for the musical talent of the 
Lesbians.) Diod. S. 5.—Strabo, 13.— Firg. 
G. 2, 90.—Horat. Ep. 1, 11.—Herod. 1, 160. 

Lerssgus or Lrssos, a son of Lapithas, grand- 
son of Æolus, who married Methymna, daugh- 
ter of Macareus. He succeeded his father-in- 
law, and gave his name to the island, over which 
he reigned. 

Lrscuus, a Greek poet of Lesbos, who flou- 
rished g. c. 600. Some suppose him to be the 
author of the little Miad. of which only a few 
verses remain, quoted by Paus. 10, 25. 

LETHE, I. one of the rivers of hell, whose 
waters the souls of the dead drank after they 
had been confined for a certain space of time 
in Tartarus. It had the power of making them 
forget whatever they had done, seen, or heard 
before, as the name implies, a7éz, oblivion. 
[“ Divers canals,” observes D’Anv., “derived 
from the Nile, and separating Memphis from 
the ancient sepulchres and pyramids, furnished 
the Greeks with the idea of their infernal rivers, 
Achero, Cocytus, and Lethe.” ] II. A river 
in Spain. [Its true name, however, was the 


ae : 
Limius, according to Ptol., or, according to 


Pliny, the Limia, Strabo styles it the Belion. 

It was in the territory of the Calliaci, a little 

below the Minius. Its name Lethe, (or, as it 

should be nha. termed ô 773 Ańðns, “the river 
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of forgetfulness,”) was given to it from the cir- 
cumstance of the Celtæ and Turduli, who had. 
gone on an expedition with united forces, losing 
here their common commander, becoming dis- 
united, forgetting the object of their expedition, 
and returning to their respective homes. There 
was so much superstitious dread attached to 
this stream, that Brutus, in his expedition 
against the Calliaci, could with great difficulty 
induce his soldiers to cross. ] III. Another in 
Beeotia, whose waters were drunk by those who 
consulted the oracle of Trophonius. Lucan, 9, 
255,—Ovid, Trist. 4, 1,47.—Virg. G. 4, SAO 
Zn. 6, 714.—Sil. Ital. 1, 235. 10, 555.— Paus. 
9, 39.—Horat. Od. 4, 7, 27. ; 

Lrvana, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over the action of the person, who took up from 
the ground a newly-born child, after it had been 
placed there by the midwife. This was gene- 
rally done by the father, and so religiously ob- 
served was this ceremony, that the legitimacy 
of a child could be disputed without it. 

Levca, [a town of Italy, in Messapia, near 
the Iapygian promontory; in the country of 
the Salentini; Zewca the modern name of the 
promontory. | 

[Lzuca, a town of Ionia, west of the mouth 
of the Hermus, at the entrance of the Smyr- 
næus Sinus; on a promontory, which, according 
to Pliny, was anciently an island. Near this 
place, Andronicus, the pretender to the crown 
of Pergamus, was defeated by the Roman con- 
sul Crassus. ] 

Lxvcas or LevcapYa, an island of the Io- 
nian sea, St. Maura, near the coast of Epirus, 
famous for a promontory called Leucate, Leucas, 
or Leucates, where desponding lovers threw 
themselves into the sea. Sappho had recourse 
to this leap to free herself from the violent pas- 
sion which she entertained for Phao. [Whether 
she perished or not, cannot be clearly ascer- 
tained from any thing which has come down to 
us in ancient authors. Menander, in one of 
his fragments, states that Sappho was the first 
who resorted to this strange expedient. Strabo, 
however, makes Cephalus to have been the first, 
In a later age, Artemisia threw herself from the 
premontory, and perished. Strabo states a curi- 
ous custom which prevailed in a remote period, 
of casting down a criminal from this precipice 
every year, and adds, that in order to break 
his fall, they attached to him birds of all kinds, 
If he reached the water alive, he was picked 
up by boats stationed there, and allowed to 
depart from the territories of Leucadia. This, 
he says, was done during a sacrifice to Apollo, 
in order to propitiate the god. Apollo had a 
temple on the promontory, whence he is often 
called Leucadius. According to Servius, the 
temple was founded by Phao. The island was 
formerly joined to the continent by a narrow 
isthmus, 600 paces broad. This isthmus was 
cut through, according to Strabo, by a colony 
of Corinthians in the time of Cypselus. The 
island of Leucadia takes its name, according 
to the same writer, from the promontory Leu- 
cate, so called from Asuæòs, “ white.’ Sir W. 
Gell describes it as a white and perpendicular 
cliff of considerable elevation, and has given 
a beautiful representation of it, Geogr. and 
Antiq. of Ithaca, Some ruins of the temple of 
Apollo still remain.] Ovid, Her, 15, 171— 
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Strabo, 6, &¢e.— Sil, Ital. 15, 302.—Æn. 3, 274, 


8, 677. 


Lrvuce, [an island in the Euxine Sea, near 
the mouth of the Borysthenes. It is probable 
that it was the same with the westernmost ex- 
tremity of the Dromos Achillis, formed into an 


- island by a small arm of the sea, and facing 


the mouth of the Borysthenes; now Tentra. 
It derived its name from its white sandy shores. ] 
According to the poets, the souls of the ancient 
heroes were placed there as in the Elysian 
fields, where they enjoyed perpetual felicity, 
and reaped the repose to which their benevo- 
lence to mankind, and exploits during life, 
seemed to entitle them. From that circum- 
stance it has often been called “the island of 
the blessed,” &c. According to some accounts, 
Achilles celebrated there his nuptials with Iphi- 
genia, or rather Helen, and shared the pleasures 
of the place with the manes of Ajax, &c. 
Strabo, 2.— Mela, 2, 7,—Amm. Marcell, 22.— 
Quint. Sm. 3, 773. 

Leucr, I. a people of Gaul, between the Mo- 
selle and Maese. Their capital, now Tou. 
Ces. B. G.-1, 40. II. Mountains on the 
west of Crete, appearing at a distance, like white 
clouds, whence the name. 

Levcrrrus, I. a celebrated philosopher [of 
Elea, | about z.c. 428, disciple to Zeno. He 
was the first who invented the famous system 
of atoms and of vacuum, afterwards more fully 
explained by Democritus and Epicurus. [Se- 
veral other philosophers, before his time, had 
indeed considered matter as divisible into inde- 
finitely small particles, particularly Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, and Heraclitus; but Lencippus 
and Democritus were the first, who taught that 
these particles were originally destitute of all 
qualities except figure and motion, and there- 
fore may justly be reckoned the authors of the 
atomic philosophy. The following summary of 
the doctrine of Leucippus will exhibit the infant 
state of this system, and at the same time suf- 
ficiently expose its absurdities. The universe, 
which is infinite, is in part a plenum, and in 
part a vacuum. The plenum contains innume- 
rable corpuscles or atoms, of various figures, 


_ which, falling into the vacuum, struck against 


each other; and hence arose a variety of curvi- 
linear motions, which continued till at length 
atoms of similar forms met together, and ho- 
dies were produced. The primary atoms being 
specifically of equal weight, and not being 
able, on account of their multitude, to move in 
circles, the smaller rose to the exterior parts of 
the vacuum, whilst the larger, entangling them- 
selves, formed a spherical shell, which revolved 
about its centre, and included within itself all 
kinds of bodies. This central mass was gra- 
dually increased by a perpetual accession of 
particles from the surrounding shell, till at last 
the earth was formed. In the mean time, the 
spherical shell was continually supplied with 
new bodies, which, in its revolution, is gathered 
up from without. Of the particles thus col- 
lected in the spherical shell, some in their com- 
bination formed humid masses, which, by their 
circular motion, gradually became dry, and 
were at length ignited, and became stars. The 
sun was formed in the same manner, 1n the 
exterior surface of the shell; and the moon in 
its interior surface. In this manner the world 
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was formed, and, by an inversion of the pro- 
cess, it will at length be dissolved. | II. A 
brother of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, who mar- 
ried Philodice, daughter of Inachus, by whom 
he had 2 daughters, Hilaira and Phebe, known 
by the patronymic of Leucippides. They were 
carried away by their cousins, Castor and Pol- 
lux, as they were going to celebrate their nup- 
tials with Lynceus and Idas. Ovid, Fast.5,70). 
— Apollod. 3, 10, &e. — Paus. 3, 17. 26, —— 
II. A son of Xanthus, descended from Bel- 
leropho. He became deeply enamoured of one 
of his sisters; unable to check his unnatural 
passion, resolved to gratify it; acquainted his 
mother with it, and threatened to murder him- 
self, if.she attempted to oppose his views. The 
mother, rather than lose a son, whom she ten- 
derly loved, cherished his passion, and by her 
consent her daughter yielded herself to the 
arms of her brother. Some time after, the 
father resolved to give his daughter in marriage 
to a Lycian prince. The future husband was 
informed that the daughter of Xanthus secretly 
entertained a lover, and he communicated the 
intelligence to the father. Xanthus, on this, 
secretly watched his daughter, and when Leu- 
cippus had introduced himself to her bed, the 
father, in his eagerness to discover the seducer, 
occasioned a little noise in the room. The 
daughter was alarmed, and as she attempted 
to escape, received a mortal wound from her 
father, who took her to be the lover. Leucippus 
came to her assistance, and stabbed his father 
in the dark, without knowing who he was. 
This accidental parricide obliged Leucippus to 
fly from his conntry. He came to Crete, where 
the inhabitants refused to give to him an 
asylum, when acquainted with the atrocious- 
ness of his crime, and he at last came to 
Ephesus, where he died in the greatest misery 
and remorse. Hermesianax ap. Parthen. 5—— 
IV. A son of Œnomaus, who became ena- 
moured of Daphne, and to obtain her confi- 
dence, disyuised himself in a female dress, and 
attended his mistress as a companion. He 
gained the affections of Daphne by his obse- 
quiousness and attention, but his artifice at last 
proved fatal; for when Daphne and her attend- 
ants were bathing in the Lado, the sex of Leu- 
cippus was discovered, and he perished by the 
darts of the females. Parthen. 15.— Paus. 
8, 20.——V. A son of Hercules by Marse, one 
of the daughters of Thespius. Apollod. 3, 7. 
Leuco, a tyrant of Bosphorus, who lived in 
great intimacy with the Athenians ; a liberal 
patron of the useful arts, and great encourager 
of commerce. Strabo.— Diod, S. 14. 
Levcoriirra, I. a place on the isthmus of 
Corinth, where the Achzans were defeated by 
the consul Mummius. II. A promontory 6 
miles east from Rhegium, in Italy, where the 
Apennines terminate and sink into the sea. 
Levucorurys, I, a temple of Diana, with a 
city of the same name, near the Mzander—— 
II. An ancient name of Tenedos. Paus. 10, 14. 
Leucos, a river of Macedonia, near Pydna., 
Lerevcosřa, a small island [in the Sinus Pæs- 
tanus;] so called from one of the companions 
of Æneas drowned there, or from one of the 
Sirens thrown thither by the sea. Strabo, 5.— 
Ovid, Met. 15, 708. 
Levco-sxyru, [the Gr, ie of a name ap- 
649 
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plied by the Persians to the Cappadocians, 
“White Syrians.” The Persians called the 
Cappadocians by this appellation, because they 
considered them to be a branch of the great 
Syrian nation, from the resemblance of their 
language, customs, and ‘religion, and because 
they possessed a fairer complexion than their 
swarthy brethren of the south. 


from the Persians, and expressed it by the forms 
of their own language, but in its application 
restricted it to the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous country lying along the coast from the 
Promontorium Jasonium im the east, to the 
mouth of the Halys in the west, while they 
called the people in the interior of the country 
by the name of Cappadocians. The Leuco- 
Syrii became in time blended into one people 
with the Paphlagonians.] C: Nep. 14, 1. 
Lrvedrude or Levcornia,; I. the wife of 
Athamas, changed into a sea-deity; (see Ino,) 
ealled Matura by the Romans, who raised a 
temple to her, where all the people, particularly 
women, offered vows for their brother’s children. 
They did not entreat the deity to protect their 
own children, because Ino had been unfortunate 
in hers. No female slaves were permitted to 
enter the temple, or, if their curiosity tempted 
them to transgress this rule, were beaten away 


with the greatest severity. To this supplicating | 


for other people’s children, Ovid alludes in these 
lines, Fast. 6. 

Non tamen hanc pro stirpe sud pra mater 

adorat, M 
Ipsa parum felix visa fuisse parens. 

——II. A daughter of king Orchamus by Eu- 
rynome. Apollo became enamoured of her; and 
to introduicé himself to her with greater facility, 
he assumed the shape and features of her mo- 
ther. Their happiness was complete, when 
Clytia, who tenderly loved Apollo, and was 
jealous of his amours with Leucothoe, disco- 
vered the whole intrigue to her father, who 
ordered his daughter to be buried alive. The 
lover, unable to save her from death, sprinkled 
nectar and ambrosia on her tomb, which; pene- 
trating as far as the body, changed it into a 
beautiful tree, which bears the frankincense. 
Ovid, Met. 4, 196: 

Luvorra, [a small town of Beeotia, south- 
east of Thespiæ; and west of Plate, | famous 
for the victory, which Epaminondas, the The- 
ban general, obtained over the superior force 
of Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, on the 8th of 
July, B:c. 371. In this famous battle 4,000 
Spartans were killed, with their king Cleom- 
brotus, and no more than 800 Thebans. From 
that time the Spartaiis lost the empire of 
Greece, which they had obtained for near 500 
years. [The Theban army consisted at most 
but of 6,000 men, whereas that of the enemy 
was at least thrice that number, including the 
alles: But Epaminondas trusted most to his 
cavalry, in which he had much advantage both 
as to quality and good management; the wealthy 
Lacedemonians alone keeping horses at that 
time, which made their cavalry most wretched, 
both as to ill-fed, undisciplined steeds, and un- 
skilful riders. Other deficiencies hë endeavoured 
to supply by the disposition of his men, who 
were drawn up 50 deep, while the Spartans were 
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| and in this object 


The Gr. colo- | 
nies on the coast of Pontus received this name | 
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| victory; and killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans 


renewed the fight, to recover their king’s body, 
the Theban general wisely 
chose to gratify them, rather than hazard the 
suécess of a second onset.) Plut. Pelop. et 
Ages —C. Nep. in Epam.—Justin, 6, 6.—Xe- 
noph. Hist: @r—Diod. S. 15.— Paus. Lacon.— 
Cie. Off.1, 18. Tusc.1,46. Ait. 6, 1.—Strabo, 9. 

Levorrum, I. a town of Laconia. Strabo, 8. 

—II. [Another near Megalopolis in Arcadia. | 

Tmucyanias, a rivet of Peloponnesus, flow- 
itig into the Alpheus. Paws. 6, 21. 

Lexovit; a people of Gaul, at the mouth of 
the Seine, conquered with great slaughter by a 
lieutenant of J. Cesar. Ces. B. G. 

Lrsanius, a celebrated sophist of Antioch, 
in the age of the emperor Julian; educated at 
Athens, [Having finished his education, he 
collected disciples, and made himself known by 
various rhetorical compositions. His reputation 
was so high at Constantinople, that some other 
professors, jealous of his fame, procured his 
banishment on the charge of magic. He then 
went to Nicomedia, where he obtained a great 
number of disciples, among whom, im a private 
manner, was the emperor Julian, He finally 
returned to Antioch, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. About a. v. 360 he was 
preceptor to Basil and Chrysostom, though 
himself a follower of the ancient religion. On 
the accession of Julian, he was one of the first, 
whom that emperor invited to be near his per- 
son. He declined the honors intended him, 
preferring a life of privacy to the bustle of a 
court. He was, however, warmly attached to 
the prince, who patronised his studies, and 
supported the same religious cause, and he 
was enabled, by the influence, which he had 
over him, to soften many of the emperor’s re- 
sentments.] Some of his Ovations, and above 
1600 of his Letters “are extant; they discover 
much affectation and obscurity of style, and 
we cannot perhaps much regret the loss of 
writings, which afforded nothing but a display 
of pedantry and quotations from Homer. [Gib- 
bon characterises them as for the most part 
“the vain and idle compositions of an orator, 
whe cultivated the science of words ;” yet ad- 
mits that he had merit, and that his corre- 
spondence was various and elaborate.] Julian 
submitted his writings to the judgment of Li- 
banius with the greatest confidence, and the 
sophist freely rejected or approved, and shewed 
that he was more attached to the person, than 
the fortune and greatness of his prince. The 
time of his death is unknown. The best edi- 
tions of Libanius seem to be, Paris, fol. 1606, 
witha 2d vol. published by Morell, 1627, [Reiske, 
Altenb. 1791-7, 4 vols. 8v0.1 His Epistles have 
been edited by Wolf, fo?. 1738. 

Linanvs, [a famous chain of mountains in 
Syria, deriving their name from the Hebr. term 
Lebanon, signifying “ white,” an appellation 
given to them from their snowy summits. Some 
make the range to commence from Mons Ama- 
nus on the confines of Cilicia, and give the 
general name of Libanus to the entite chain of 
mountains running thence to the south; it is 
more accurate, however, to make it begin near 
Aradus in Phoenicia, and after forming the 
northern boundary of that country, run to the 
south, and end near Sido, There are, however, 
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several parallel chains, 4 of which towards the 
west have the general name of Libanus applied 
to them, while another parallel chain to the 
east was called by the Greeks Antilibanus. 
Between Libanus and Antilibanus is a long 
valley called Cæle- Syria, or the“ Hollow Syria,’ 
Libanus, then; is composed of 4 chains or en- 
closures of mountains, which rise one on the 


the 2d is barren; the 3d, though higher than 
this, enjoys perpetual spring; the trees being 
always green, and the orchards full of fruit: 


It is so beautiful, that some have called it | 


a terrestrial paradise. The 4th is very high; 
so that it is almost always covered with snow, 
and is uninhabitable by reason of the great 
cold. Libanus was famed for its cedars.] 
Strabo, 6. 

Lrsenrina, a surname of Venus, who had 
a temple at Rome, where the young women 
used to dedicate the toys and childish amuse- 
ments of their youth, when arrived at nubilé 
years. Varro. 

Liser, a surname of Bacchus, which signi- 
fies “ free.’ He received this name from his 
delivering some cities of Bootia from slavery ; 
or, according to others, because wine, of which 
he was the patron, delivered mankind from 
their cares, and made them speak with freedom 
and unconcern. The word is often used for 
wine itself. Senec. de Trang. Anim. 

Lier, I. a goddess, the same as Proserpina: 
Cie, Verr. 4, 48. Il. A name given to 
Ariadne by Bacchus, or Liber, when he had 
married her. Ovid, Fast.3, 513. 

Lisirarya, festivals yearly celebrated in 
honor of Bacchus the 17th of March. Slaves 
were then permitted to speak with freedom, 
and everything bore the appearance of inde- 
pendence. They are much the same as the 
Dionysia of the Greeks. Varro. 

LIBERTAS; a goddess of Rome, who had a 
temple on Mt, Aventine, raised by T; Gracchus; 
represented as a woman in a light dress, holding 
a tod in one hand, and a cap in the other, both 
signs of independence, as the former was used 
by the magistrates in the manumission of slaves, 
and the latter worn by slaves, who were soon to 
be set at liberty. Sometimes a cat was placed at 
her feet, as this animal is very fond of liberty, 
and impatient when confined. Liv. 24, 16; 
25, 7:— Ovid, Trist: 3, 1, 72.—Plut, Gracch— 
Dio Cass. 44. 

Lisfirura, [a town of Greece, located by 

Pausanias on Mt: Olympus, on the side of 
Macedoriia. D’Anv. places it on the Sus, at 
a small distance from Heracleum, which lay 
on the north-east on the sea-coast. This is said 
to have been the town where Orpheus was born, 
and whence his monument was transferred to 
Dio by the Macedonians, when Libethra was 
desttoyed by an inundation of the Sus.] Viry: 
Eel. 7, 21.—=Plin: 4, 9—Mela, 2; 3.—Strabo, 
9, 10. 
; Lisirurynns, [a name giver to the Muses 
from Libethrus, a part of the mountain of 
Helico, a little above Ascra, which lies at the 
foot of the mountain. | 

Liéici, Lrsxcu, or Listi; a people of Gaul, 
who passed into Italy, A.u.c. 364.—Liv, 5, 35. 
21, 38.—Plin. 3; 17.— Polyb: 2. ‘ 

Lrs¥rina, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
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over funerals. According to some, she is the 
same as Venus, or rather Proserpina; Serv. 
Tullius first raised her a temple at Rome, where 
every thing necessary for funerals was exposed 
to sale. [A piece of money was paid to her for 


| every one, who died; whose name was recorded 


in a register called Libiting Ratio. This prac- 


| tice was established by Serv. Tullius, in order 
other: the Ist is very rich in grain and fruits; | 


to obtain an account of the number of annual 
deaths in the city; and consequently the rate of 
increase or decrease of its inhabitauts.] Dionys. 
H. 4.— Liv. 40; 19.—Val:. Max. 5; 2.— Plut. 
Quest. Rom. 

Lrso, an architect who built the famous tèm- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius. He flourished about 


| B.c. 450, 


Lisorua@nices; the inhabitants of the coun- 
try near Carthage. 

Lizurna, a town of Dalmatia. 

Lisurnf’a, [a province of Illyricum, along the 
Hadriatic, over against Italy, having Dalmatia 
on the south, and Istria on the north. Zara, 
anciently Jadera, and afterwards Diodora, was 
once its capital, The ruins of Burnum, the 
Liburnia of Strabo, are to be seen on the right 
hand of the Titius, Kerka, in the desert of 
Bukoviza. The Liburnians were an Illyrian 
tribe, and their country now answers to part of 
Croatia. They are supposed to have sent forth 
a part of their number to Italy, aud descended 
as far south as lapygia, dividing into 3 tribes, 
the Iapyges, Peucetii, and Calabri. Some 
make them the most ancient inhabitants of 
Italy.] There were’at Rome a number of men, 
whom the magistrates employed as public 
heralds, called Liburni, probably from being 
originally of Liburnian extraction, Some ships 
of a light construction, but with strong beaks, 
were also called Liburnian. [To the light 
Liburnian galleys Augustus was in a great de- 
gree indebted for the victory at Actium.] Pro- 
pert. 2, 11,44 —dJuw. 4; 75.— Martial, 1, 50,33. 
—Horat. Od.1, 37. 30.—Epod. 1; 1.—Lucan, 
3,534.—Plin. Ep. 6, 16.— Mela, 2,3.— Strabo, 7. 

Liasurnipes, an island on the coast of Li- 
burnia, in the Hadriatic. Strabo, 5. 

Lisurnum MARE; the sea which borders on 
the coasts of Liburnia: 

Lisurnus; a mountain of Campania. 

Lisa, I. a daughter of Epaphus and Cas- 
siopea, who became mother of Agenor and 
Belus by Neptune. Apollod. 2, 1. 3, 1.— 
Paus: 1, 44. Il. [The name given by the 
Gr. and Roman poets to what was otherwise 
called Africa. In amore restricted sense, the 
name has been applied to that part of Africa, 
which contained the 2 countries of Cyrenaica 
and Marmarica, together with a very extensive 
region in the interior, of which little, if any 
thing was known, and which was generally 
styled Libya Interior.] From the word Libya 
are derived the epithets of Libys, Libyssa, 
Libysis; Libystis, Labycus, Libysticus, Libystinus, 
Libysteus. Ain, 4, 106, 5; 387 —Lucan, 4 
~ Sallust; & ce: 

Lis¥cum MARE; that part of the Mediter- 
ranean, which lies on the coast of Cyrene. 
Strabo, 2: 

Lisyssa, [a small village of Bithynia, west 
of Nicomedia, and near the shores of the Sinus 
Astacenus; rendered memorable for containing 
the tomb of Hannibal, wheat no doubt, its 
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name; thought to answer to the modern Ge- 
bisse, or Dschebize. If, however, Pocock be 
correct in making Gebisse 24 English miles 
from Pontichium, Pantik, we ought rather to 
decide in favor of the modern Diacibira, which 
lies on the same coast, nearer Pontichium.] 

Licnaprs, small islands near Ceneum, a 
promontory of Eubæa, called from Lichas : (see 
Lichas.) Ovid, Met. 9, 155. 218.—Strabo, 9. 

Licuas, a servant of Hercules, who brought 
to him the poisoned tunic from Dejanira. He 
was thrown by his master into the sea with 
great violence, and changed into a rock in the 
Eubeean sea, by the compassion of the gods. 
Ovid, Met. 9, 211. 

LicYnta Lex, I. enacted by L. Licinius 
Crassus and Q. Mutius, consuls, A.U.C. 657. 
It ordered all the inhabitants of Italy to be 
enrolled on the list of citizens in their respective 
cities. II. Another, by C. Licinius Crassus, 
the tribune, a.u.c. 608. It transferred the right 
of choosing priests from the college; to the 
people. It was proposed, but did not pass. 
III. Another, by C. Licinius Stolo, the tribune. 
It forbade any person to possess 500 acres of 
land, or keep more than 100 head of large cattle, 
or 500 of small. [He obtained, in consequence 
of this law, the surname of Stolo, “ useless 
sprout,” it being alleged by him that, when 
more than 500 acres were held by one proprie- 
tor, he would not have leisure to pull up the 
useless sprouts, which grew from the roots of 
the trees. | IV. Another, by P. Licinius 
Varus, A.v.c. 545, to settle the day for the cele- 
bration of the Ladi Apollinares, which was be- 
fore uncertain. V. Another, by P. Licinius 
Crassus Dives, s.c. 110. It was the same as 
the Fannian law, and farther required that no 
more than 30 asses should be spent at any table 
on the calends, nones, or nundinæ, and: only 3 
pounds of fresh, and one of salt meat on ordi- 
nary days. None of the fruits of the earth were 
forbidden. VI. Another, de sodalitiis, by 
M. Licinius, the consul, 690. It imposed a 
severe penalty on party clubs, or societies assem- 
bled or frequented for election-purposes, as com- 
ing under the definition of ambitus, and of of- 
fering violence in some degree to the freedom 
and independence of the people ——VII. Ano- 
ther, called also Abutia, by Licinius and 
Asbutius, the tribunes. It enacted that, when 
any law was preferred with respect to any office 
or power, the person, who proposed the bill, as 
well as his colleagues in office, his friends, and 
relations, should be declared incapable of being 
invested with the said office or power. 

Lictnia, I. the wife of C. Gracchus, who at- 
tempted to dissuade her husband from his sedi- 
tious measures by a pathetic speech. She was 
deprived of her dowry afterthe death of Caius. 
— IJ. A vestal virgin, accused of inconti- 
nence, but acquitted, a.u.c. 636, III. Ano- 
ther vestal, put to death for her lasciviousness 
under Trajan——IV. The wife of Mecænas, 
distinguished for conjugal tenderness ; sister to 
mon a called also Terentia, Horat. Od. 2, 

, 13. 

Licïnřus, C. I.a tribune of the people, cele- 
brated for the consequence of his family, his 
intrigues and abilities. He was a plebeian, 
and was the first of that body, who was raised 
to the office A : he of horse to the dictator, 
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He was surnamed Stolo, “ useless sprout,” on 
account of the law, which he had enacted 
during his tribuneship: (see Licinia Lex by 
Stolo.) He afterwards made a law which per- 
mitted the plebeians to share the consular dig- 
nity with the patricians, A.U.C. 388. Hereaped 
the benefits of this law, and was one of the first 
plebeian consuls. This law was proposed and 
passed by Licinius, as itis reported, at the in- 
stigation of his ambitious wife, jealous of her 
sister, who had married a patrician, and seemed 
to be of a higher dignity in being the wife of a 
consul. Liv. 6, 34.— Plut. II. C. Calvus, 
a celebrated orator and poet in the age of Cicero. 
He distinguished himself by his eloquence in 
the forum, and his poetry, which some of the 
ancients have compared to Catullus. His Ora- 
tions are greatly commended by Quintilian. 
Some believe that he wrote annals quoted by 
Dionys. H. He died in his 30th year.— Cic, in 
Brut. 81. III. Macer, a Roman accused by 
Cicero, when pretor. He derided the power of 
his accuser, but when he saw himself con- 
demned, grew so desperate, that he killed him- 
self. Plut. IV. P. Crassus, a Roman, sent 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia. He was 
at first defeated, but afterwards repaired his 
losses, and obtained a complete victory, &c. 
V. Mucianus, a Roman who wrote about the 
history and geography of the eastern coun- 
tries, often quoted by Pliny. He lived in the 
reign of Vespasian. VI. P. Tegula, a comic 
poet of Rome, about B.o. 200. He is ranked 
as the 4th of the best comic poets, which 
Rome produced. Few lines of his composi- 
tions are extant. He wrote an Ode, sung all 
over the city of Rome by 9 virgins during the 
Macedonian war. Liv. 31, 12, VII. Varro 
Murena, a brother of Proculeius, who conspired 
against Augustus with Fannius Cepio, and suf- 
fered for his crime. Horace addressed an Ode 
(2, 10.) to him, and recommended equanimity 
in every situation. Dio, 54——VIII. C. Fla- 
vius Valerianus, a celebrated Roman emperor. 
His father was a poor peasant of Dalmatia, and 
himself a common soldier inthe Roman armies. 
His valor recommended him to the notice of 
Galerius Maximianus, who had once shared 
with him the inferior and subordinate offices of 
the army, and had lately been invested with the 
imperial purple by Diocletian. Galerius loved 
him for his friendly services, particularly during 
the Persian war, and he shewed his regard for 
his merit by taking him as a colleague in the 
empire, and appointing him over the province 
of Pannonia and Rheetia. Constantine, who 
was also one of the emperors, courted the favor 
of Licinius, and made his intimacy more durable 
by giving him his sister Constantia in mar- 
riage, A.D. 313. The continual successes of 
Licinius, particularly against Maximinus, in- 
creased his pride, and rendered him jealous of 
the greatness of his brother-in-law. The per- 
secutions of the Christians, whose doctrines 
Constantine followed, soon caused a rupture, 
and Licinius had the mortification to lose 2 bat- 
tles, onein Pannonia, and the other near Ha- 
drianopolis. Treaties of peace were made be- 
tween the contending powers, but the restless 
ambition of Licinius soon broke them; after 
many engagements a decisive battle was fought 
near Chaleedonia, Il-fortune again attended 
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Licinius; he was “conquered, and fled to Nico- 
media, where the conqueror soon obliged him 
to surrender, and resign the imperial purple. 
The tears of Constantia obtained forgiveness for 
her husband, yet Constantine knew what a tur- 
bulent and active enemy had fallen into his 
hands, and therefore ordered him to be strangled 
at Thessalonica, a.p. 324. His family was in- 
volved in his ruin. The avarice, licentiousness, 
and cruelty of Licinius, are as conspicuous as 
his misfortunes. He was an enemy to learning, 
and this aversion totally proceeded from his 
ignorance of letters, and the rusticity of his 
education. His son, by Constantia, bore also 
the same name. He was honored with the title 
of Cæsar, when scarce 20 months old. He 
was involved in his father’s ruin, and put to 
death by order of Constantine. 

Lictnus, a barber and freedman of Augus- 
tus, raised by his master to the rank and dig- 
nity of a senator, merely because he hated 
Pompey’s family. Horat. A. P. 301. 

Licymnrfus, a son of Electryo, and brother 
of Alcmena. He was so infirm in his old age 
that, when he walked, he was always supported 
by a slave. Triptolemus, son of Hercules, 
seeing the slave inattentive to his duty, threw 
a stick at him, which unfortunately killed Li- 


cymnius. The murderer fled to Rhodes. 
Apollod. 2, 7—Did. S. 5.—Il, 2.—Pind. 
Olymp. 7. 


Licartus, Q. a Roman proconsul of Africa, 
after Confidius. In the civil wars he followed 
the interest of Pompey, and was pardoned when 
Cesar had conquered his enemies. Cæsar, 
however, and his adherents were determined on 
the ruin of Ligarius ; but Cic., by an eloquent 
Oration, still extant, defeated his accusers, and 
he was pardoned. He became afterwards one 
of Cesar’s murderers. Cic, pro Lig.—Plut. 
in Ces. 
~ Licer or Liciéris, La Loire, [the largest 
river of Gaul; it rises in Mons Cebenna, Ce- 
vennes, and for the half of its course runs di- 
rectly north, turns to the west, and falls into 
the Atlantic, between the territories of the Pic- 
tones and Namnetes.] Strabo, 4.— Plin. 4,18. 
—Ces. B. G.7, 55.75. 

Licitres, the inhabitants of Liguria. 

Liatria, a country at the west of Italy, 
bounded on the east by the river Macra, on the 
south by part of the Mediterranean called the 
Ligustic Sea, [or Gulf of Genoa,| on the west 
by the Varus, and on the north by the Po. 
[Jn the time of Scylax, who wrote about B.C. 
350, the Ligurians had extended themselves 
into Etruria, as far as the Arnus, Arno.] The 
commercial town of Genoa was anciently, and 
is now the capital of the country. The origin 
of the inhabitants is not known. According to 
some they were descended from the ancient 
Gauls or Germans, or, as others support, were 
of Greek origin, perhaps the posterity of the 
Ligyes mentioned by Herod. [The Ligures 
were neither of Celtic nor Iberian origin. 
They must either have formed a distinct race, 
or have been descended from the ancient Itali. 
The latter supposition is most probable.] Li- 
guria was subdued by the Romans, and its chief 
harbour now bears the name of Leghorn. Lu- 
can, 1, 442,—Mela, 2, 1.—Strabo, 4, Se 
Tacit, Hist, 2, 15.—Plin, 2,5, §e.—Liv, 5, 35. 
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22, °33. 39, 6. §e—C. Nep. in Ann—Flor. 
ph 

Licusricm Arres, a part of the Alps, which 
borders on Liguria, sometimes called Maritimi. 
[The maritime Alps commenced on the east of 
Liguria, in the south-western extremity, near 
the river Varus, Var. The principal mountain 
in the group is Mons Vesulus, Viso.] 

Ligusricum mare, the north part of the 
Tyrrhene Sea, Gulf of Genoa. Plin. 2, 47. 

Lie¥es, a people of Asia, which inhabited 
the country between Caucasus and the river 
Phasis. Some suppose them to be a colony of 
the Ligyes of Europe, more commonly called 
Ligures, Herod.7, 72. 

LYL¥saum, [a town of Sicily on the west- 
ern coast south of Drepanum, and near a fa- 
mous promontory called also Lilybeum, now 
Cape Boeo. The name ofthe town is Mar- 
salla, This place was the principal fortress of 
the Carthaginians in Sicily, and the only city, 
which resisted Pyrrhus, when he passed into 
the island. The Ægates Insule lie off this 
coast to the north-west, and are memorable for 
the victory gained by the Romans over the Car- 
thaginian fleet in their vicinity.] The town of 
Lilybeeum had a port large and capacious, which 
the Romans, in the wars of Carthage, en- 
deavoured in vain to stop and fill up with stones, 
on account of its convenience and vicinity to 
the coast of Africa. Nothing now remains of 
this once powerful city, but the ruins of temples 
and aqueducts. Æn. 3, 706.—Mela, 2, 7.— 
Strabo, 6.— Cice Ferr. 5.— Ces. B. Afric— 
Diod. S, 22. 

Liwnaum, atempleof Diana at Limne. 

Lunara, a festival in honor of Diana, 
surnamed Jamnatis, from Limne, a school of 
exercise at Troezene, where she was worshipped ; 
or from Aizves, ponds, because she presided over 
fishermen. 

Liwonum, atown of Gaul, afterwards Pic- 
tavi, Poictiers. Ces. B. G. 8, 26. 

Linpum, a colony of Britain, now Lincoln. 
[Mannert imagines the modern name of Lincoln 
to have been formed from Lindum and Colonia. 
It is called by Bede, Lindi-Collina. Lindum 
was situate among the Coritani, forming their 
capital, and was on the main route from Lon- 
don to York. | 

Linnus, a city at the south-east part of 
Rhode, built by Cercaphus, son of Sol and Cy- 
dippe. The Danaides built there a temple, to 
Minerva, and one of its colonies founded Gela 
in Sicily. It gave birth to Cleobulus, one of 
the 7 wise men, and to Chares and Laches, who: 
were employed in making and finishing the: 
famous Colossus of Rhodes. [The vestiges of 
Lindus, called Zindo, are seated in a hamlet 
nearly in the middle of the eastern side of the 
island. It is, at present, a place of some little: 
trade.] Strabo, 14.—W. 2.—Mela, 2, 7— 
Plin, 34.— Herod. 7, 153. 

Lineodnus, [a people of Gaul, whose territo- 
ries included Vogesus, Vosges, and consequently 
the sources of the rivers Mosa, Meuse, and Ma- 
trona, Marne. Their chief city was Andoma- 
dunum, afterwards Lingones, Langres.] They. 
passed into Italy, where they made some set- 
tlement near the Alps, at the head of the Adri- 
atic. Tacit. H. 4, 55—Martial, 11, 57, 9+ 
14, 159.—Lucan, 1, 398,—Cas. B, G. 1, 26. 
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LinrprNa partys, a lake of Campania, Si/. 
Hal. 7, 278. g 

Linvernum, a town of Campania, where 
Scipio Africanus died, and was buried. Liv, 
34, 45.— Si. Ital, 6, 654. 7, 278.—Cic. Att. 
10, 13.—Ovid, Met. 15, 713. j 

Linus. I. This name*is common to different 
persons, whose history is confused, who are 
often taken one for the other. One was son of 
Urania, and Amphimarus, the son of Neptune. 
Another was son of Apollo by Psammathe, 
daughter of Crotopus, king of Argos. Mar- 
tial mentions him, (78, 9.) The 3d, son of 
Ismenius, and born at Thebes in Bæotia, taught 
music to Hercules, who, in a fit of anger, 
struck him’on the head with his lyre, and killed 
him. He was sonof Mercury and Urania, ac- 
cording to Diogenes, who mentions some of 
his philosophical compositions, in which he as- 
serted that the world had been created in an 
instant, He was killed by Apollo for presuming 
to compare himself to him. Apollod., how- 
ever, and Pausanias, mention that his ridicule 
of Hercules on his awkwardness in holding the 
lyre, was fatal to him. [According to Arch- 
bishop Usher, Linus flourished about s.c. 1280, 
and is mentioned by Eusebius among the poets, 
who wrote before the time of Moses. Diod. S. 
tells us from Dionysius of Mitylene, the histo- 
rian, contemporary with Cicero, that Linus was 
the first among the Greeks, who invented verse 
and music, as Cadmus first taught them the 
use of letters. The same writer likewise attri- 
butes to him an account of the exploits of the 
first Bacchus, and a treatise on the Greek my- 
thology written in Pelasgian characters, which 
were also those used by Orpheus, and by Pro- 
napides, the preceptor of Homer. Diod. §. 
says likewise that he added the string lichanos 
to the Mercurian lyre, and gives to him the in- 
vention of rhythm and melody, which Suidas, 
who regards him as the most ancient of poets, 
confirms. He is said by many ancient writers 
to have had several disciples of great renown, 
among whom was Hercules, Thamyris, and 
Orpheus. Stobeeus has preserved some pre- 
tended verses of this ancient poet. They refer 
to the famous proposition of the Eleatic school, 
subsequently adopted by the latter Platonists 
and Pythagoreans, “‘ The whole has been en- 
gendered by the whole.” These verses are evl- 
dently the fabrications of later times than those 
of Linus. In the discourses of Stobæus are to 
be found 2 other verses of Linus on the divine 
omnipotence.] Apollod. 2, 4.—Diod. S.1— 
Virg. Ecl. 4.—Paus. 2, 15. 9, 20. It. A 
fountain in Arcadia, whose waters were said to 
prevent abortion. Pain. 31, 2. 

LipXra, the largest of the Æolian islands on 
the coast of Sicily, Lipari: [see the end of this 
article.] It had a city of the same name, 
which, according to Diod. S., it received from 
Liparus, the son of Auso, king of these islands, 
whose daughter Cyane was married by his suc- 
cessor Æolus, according to Pliny. The inhabit- 
ants of this island were powerful by sea, and 
from the great tributes. which they paid to Diony- 
sius, the tyrant of Syracuse, they may be called 
very opulent. The island was celebrated for 
the variety of its fruits, and its raisins are still 
in general repute. It had some convenient har- 
bours, and a whose waters were much 
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frequented onaccount of their medicinal powers. 
According to Diod. S, Æolus reigned at Lipara 
before Liparus, [The Lipari isles receive their 
modern name from the ancient Lipara. They 
were anciently known by the name of Mole, 


or Vulcanie, Insulæ. The former name they 
received from haying been fabled to be the resi- 
dence of Æolus, king of the winds; the latter 
from their volcanic nature. The ancients knew 
them to be volcanic, but did not narrowly 
examine them; this has been reserved for mo- 
dern philosophers. The Lipari isles are com- 
monly reckoned 10 in number, and Lipara is 
the largest of these, being 193 Italian miles 
in circuit, This island is peculiarly valuable to 
the naturalist, from the number and beauty of 
its volcanic products. According to Diod. S., 
all the Æolian isles were subject to great ir- 
ruptions of fire, and their craters visible in his 
time. See Strongyle.] Liv. 5, 28.—Piin. 3, 9. 
—Sil. hal. 14, 57. —Æn, 1, 56. 8, 417.— Mela, 
2, 7.— Strabo, 6. 

LiXris, a river of Cilicia, whose waters were 
like oil. Pin. 5, 27.—Vitruv. 8, 3. 

Liquentia, Livenza, a river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, falling into the Adriatic sea. Phin. 3,18. 

Lircaus, a fountain near Nemea. Svat. 
Theb. 4,711. 

Liris, I. Garigliano, a river of Campania, 
which it separates from Latium. [It falls into 
the sea near Minturne. According to Strabo, its 
more ancient name was Kadys: according to 
Pliny, Glanis. Its source is in the country of 
the Marsi, west of the Lacus Fucinus. In the 
vicinity of Minturn the Pontine marshes ended, 
in which Marius hid himself, and whence he 
was dragged with a rope round his neck to the 
prison of Mintume.] Mela, 2,4.—Horat. Od. 
3, 17.—Lucan, 2, 424. II. A warrior killed 
by Camilla, &c. Æn. 11, 670. j 

LisinYas, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 32, 14. 

Lassus, I. [a town of Illyricum in Dalmatia, 
now Alesso, between the mouth of the Drinus, 
Drin, and the frontiers of Macedonia. Pliny 
calls it Lissum Oppidum, and adds that it was 
a colony of Roman citizens, 100 miles from 
Epidaurus, where Macedonia commenced. ] 
Plin, 3, 22.—Liv. 44, 10.— Lucan, 5, 719. 
II..A river of Thrace, falling into the Ægean 
sea, between Thasos and Samothracia; dried 
up by the army of Xerxes, when he invaded 
Greece. Strabo, 7.—Herod. 7, 109. 

Lista, a town of the Sabines, whose inhabit- 
ants are called Listini. 

Lirernom, a town of Italy, in Campania, 
west of Atella, and north of Cuma; a Roman 
colony, improved and enlarged by Augustus. 
The ruins of it may be traced on the edge of a 
large pond, in a flat and dreary shore, between 
the mouth of the Vulturnus and promontory of 
Misenum. Hither Scipio Africanus withdrew 
from the accusations of his enemies, and here 
he is said to have passed the remainder of his 
days in retirement. It was his burial-place. ] 

Lirnoporta, a festival celebrated at Troezeuve 
in honor of Lamia and Auxesia, who came 
from Crete, and were sacrificed by the fury of 
the seditious populace, and stoned to death. 
Hence the name of the solemnity, Astor, 
“ Japidation.” 

_Lirryersas, the legitimate son of Midas, 
king of Phrygia, He made strangers prepare 
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his harvest, and afterwards put them to death, 
Theocr. ' 

Livia DrusıLLA, a celebrated Roman lady, 
daughter of L. Drusus Calidianus. She mar- 
ried Tib, Cl. Nero, by whom she had the em- 
peror Tiberius and Drusus Germanicus, The 
attachment of her husband to the cause of An- 
tony was the beginning of her greatness. Au- 
gustus saw her, as she fled from the danger, 
which threatened her husband, and resolved to 
marry her, though she was then pregnant, He 
divorced his wife Scribonia, and, with the ap- 
probation of the augurs, celebrated his nuptials 
with Livia., She now took advantage of the 
passion of Augustus, in the share which she 
enjoyed of his power and imperial dignity. 
Her children by Drusus were adopted by the 
complying emperor; and, that she might make 
the succession of her son Tiberius more easy 
and undisputed, Livia is accused of secretly 
involving in one common ruin the heirs and 
nearest relations of Augustus. Her cruelty and 
ingratitude are still more strongly marked, 
when she is charged with having murdered her 
own husband, to hasten the elevation of Tibe- 
rius. If she was anxious for the aggrandise- 
ment of her son, Tiberius proved ungrateful, 
and hated a woman, to whom he owed his life, 
elevation, and greatness. Livia died in her 86th 
year, A. p.29. Tiberius shewed himself as undu- 
tiful after her death as before; for he neglected 
her funeral, and expressly commanded that no 
honors, either private or public, should be paid 
to her memory. Tacit, Ann. 1,3.—Suet.in Aug. 
et Tib.—Dio Cass. 

[Liviz Leces, proposed by M. Livius Dru- 
sus, a tribune, a.u.c. 662, about transplanting 
colonies to different parts of Italy and Sicily, 
and granting corn to poor citizens at a low 
price ; also, that the judices should he chosen 
indiscriminately from the senators and equites, 
and that the allied states of Italy should be 
admitted to the freedom of the city. Drusus 
was a man of great eloquence and upright in- 
tentions; but endeavouring to reconcile those, 
whose interests were diametrically opposite, was 
crushed in the attempt, murdered by an un- 
known assassin in his own house, on his return 
from the forum, amidst a number of clients and 
friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as the 
signal of a revolt, and endeavoured to extort by 
force, what they could not obtain voluntarily. 
Above 300,000 men fell in the contest in the 
space of 2 years. At last the Romans, though 
on the whole they had the advantage, were 
obliged to grant the freedom of the city, first 
to the allies, and afterwards to all the states of 
Italy.] > 

Lıvřus Anpronicvs, I. a dramatic poet, who 
flourished at Rome, about sB. c. 240. [He was 
a native of Magna Grecia. Tiraboschi asserts 
that, when his country was finally subdued by 
the Romans in 487, Livius was made captive, 
and brought to Rome. It is generally believed 
that he there became the slave, and afterwards 
the freedman, of Livius Salinator, from whom 
he derived one of his names; but these facts 
do not seem to rest on any authority more an- 
cient than the Eusebian Chronicle. — The pre- 
cise period of his death is uncertain ; but in 
Cic.’s Dialogue de Senectute, Cato is introduced 
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saying, that he had seen old Livius, while he 
was himself a youth, Now Cato was born in 
519, and since the period of youth among the 
Romans, was considered as commencing at 15, 
it may be presumed that the existence of Livius 
was at least protracted till the year 534 of the 
city.| He was the first, who turned the per- 
sonal satires and Fescennine verses, so long the 
admiration of the Romans, into the form of a 
proper dialogue, and regular play. Though the 
character of a player, so valued and applauded 
in Greece, was reckoned vile and despicable 
among the Romans, Andronicus acted a part in 
his dramatical compositions, and engaged the 
attention of his audience by repeating what he 
had laboriously formed after the manner of the 
Greeks, His poetry was grown obsolete in the 
age of Cic., whose nicety and judgment would 
not even recommend the reading of it. [Li- 
vius, however, is entitled to the praise of being 
the first inventor among the Romans of a spe- 
cies of poetry, afterwards carried by them to 
much higher perfection, Cic. compares the 
translation of the Odyssey by Livius to the 
ancient. statues, which might be attributed to 
Dedalus. Like Thespis, and most other dra- 
matists in the commencement of the theatric 
art, Livius was an actor, and for a considerable 
time sole performer of his own pieces. After- 
wards, however, his voice failing, in consequence 
of the audience insisting on a repetition of fa- 
vorite passages, he introduced a boy, who relieved 
him by declaiming the recitative part in concert 
with the flute, while he himself executed the 
corresponding gesticulations, in the monologues, 
and in parts, where high exertion was required, 
only employing his own voice in the conversa- 
tional and less elevated scenes. “ Hence,” ob- 
serves Livy, “ the practice arose of dividing the 
representation between 2 actors, and of reciting, 
as it were, the gesture and action of the come- 
dian. henceforth the custom so far prevailed, 
that the comedians never uttered any thing ex- 
cept the verses of the dialogue.” And this 
system, apparently so well calculated to destroy 
all theatrical illusion, continued, under certain 
modifications, to subsist on the Roman stage 
during the most refined periods of taste and 
literature.] Some few of his verses are pre- 
served in the Corpus Poetarum. II. M. Sa- 
linator, a Roman consul sent against the Illy- 
rians. The success, with which he finished his 
campaign, and the victory, which some years 
after he obtained over Asdrubal, passing into 
Italy with a reinforcement for his brother Han- 
nibal, shew how well he merited the command 
of the Roman armies. [In the 2d Punic war a 
new tax was imposed on salt, at the suggestion 
of the censors Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly 
| the latter, and hence he obtained the surname 
Salinator.) Lw. III. Drusus, a tribune, 
who joined the patricians in opposing the am- 
bitious views of C. Gracchus. Plut, in Gracch, 
IV. An uncle of Cato of Utica. Plut. 
V. Titus, a native of Padua, celebrated for bis 
writings. [He resided at Rome a considerable 
time, where he was highly honored by Augus- 
tus, to whom he was previously known, it is 
said, by some writings, which he had dedicated 
to him. Seneca, however, is silent on the sub- 
ject of this supposed dedication, though he 
| mentions the work itself, ber he says, cons 
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sisted of moral and philosophical dialogues. 
He appears to have conceived the project of 
writing his History immediately on his settling 
at Rome, or perhaps came thither for the pur- 
pose of collecting the necessary materials for 
that great work, Augustus made him preceptor 
to his grandson Claudius, afterwards emperor ; 
put he seems not much to have attended to the 
advantage, which might result from such a con- 
nexion, and to have occupied himself entirely 
in the composition of his History, parts of 
which, as they were finished, he read to Au- 
gustus and Mecenas. Distracted with the tu- 
mults, and probably disgusted with the intrigues 
and cabals of Rome, he sought retirement and 
tranquillity in the beautiful country, and de- 
lightful climate of Naples, where he finished 
his History. He returned to finish the re- 
mainder of his days in his native country, 
where he died a.p. 17, aged 75. On the day 
of his death Rome is said to have been deprived 
of another of its brightest ornaments, the poet 
Ovid.] Few particulars of his life are known, 
yet his fame was so universally spread even in 
his lifetime, that an inhabitant of Gades tra- 
versed Spain, Gaul, and Italy, merely to see 
the man, whose writings had given him such 
pleasure and satisfaction in the perusal. The 
name of Livy is rendered immortal by his 
History of the Roman empire. Besides this, 
he wrote some philosophical treatises and dia- 
logues, with a Letter addressed to his son, on 
the merit of authors, which ought to be read by 
young men. This Zetter is greatly commended 
by Quintilian,who expatiates with great warmth 
on the judgment and candor of the author. 
His Roman History was comprehended in 140 
books, of which only 35, [and a fragment of 
another, | are extant. It began with the foun- 
dation of Rome, and was continued till the 
death of Drusus in Germany. [It contained 
a period of 743 years, ending B. c. 9. The 
contents of the whole number of books, how- 
ever, the 137th and 138th excepted, have been 
preserved and compiled, as some without any 
good reason have supposed, by Livy himself, 
while others, with equal improbability, have 
asserted them to be the work of Florus. Who- 
ever may have been the compiler, they are 
highly curious ; and although they contain but 
a faint outline, yet serve to convey some idea of 
the original, and greatly excite regret at the 
loss of so large a portion of this valuable work. | 
The merit of this History is well known, and 
the high rank, which Livy holds among his- 
torians, will never be disputed. He is always 
great; his style is clear and intelligible, labored 
without affectation, diffusive without tedious- 
ness, and argumentative without pedantry ; in 
his harangues, bold and animated, while in his 
narrations and descriptions, he claims a decided 
superiority. He is alwayselegant, though many 
have branded his provincial words with the name 
of Patavinity. [In what this Patavinity con- 
sisted, no ancient author having defined it, it is 
difficult to say. It may have been some pecu- 
liarity of dialect, which marked the Latinity of 
that quarter of Italy, where Livy was born, the 
Veneti having been probably of Sclavonic 
descent. ` But this is difficult to affirm, when 
tous the style of Livy appears far above any 
peculiarities of provincialism, Perhaps, after 
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all, as the charge came from Asinius Pollio, it 
may have been merely the affected criticism of 
a courtier.} Livy has been censured, and per- 
haps with justice, for being too credulous, and 
burdening his narrative with vulgar notions, 
and superstitious tales. He may disgust, when 
he mentions that milk and blood were rained 
from heaven, an ox spoke, or a woman changed 
her sex, yet he candidly confesses that he re- 
corded only what made an indelible impression 
on the minds of a credulous age. [It is 
astonishing that Livy ever should have been 
charged with credulity on account of the pro- 
digies which he relates. He merely quotes from 
the annals of past ages, and fully justifies and 
explains the course, which he has pursued, in 
that beautiful passage, (43, 15.) “I am 
not ignorant that the age, in which I live, no 
longer believes in the presages, by which the 
gods announce the future, and that, as a con- 
sequence of this incredulity, we no longer pub- 
lish prodigies, or are careful to record them in 
our annals ; yet in writing the history of dis- 
tant ages, my mind involuntarily assumes the 
tone of former days, (nescio quo pucto antiquus 
fit animus,) and I feel reluctant to banish from 
my writings, as unworthy of having a place 
therein, those occurrences, which the wisdom 
of our forefathers judged deserving of a public 
expiation, (que illi prudentissimi viri publice 
suscipienda censuerint.”)| His candour has also 
been called in question, and he has sometimes 
shewn himself too partial to his countrymen, 
but everywhere is an indefatigable supporter 
of the cause of justice and virtue. [It appears, 
from his having prefixed separate pretatory 
introductions to each portion, that Livy had 
divided his work into distinct parts, consisting 
each of 10 books. The parts, which we now 
possess, are, the Ist, 3d, and 4th Decades, 5 
books of the 5th Decade, (and these very im- 
perfect,) and a fragment of the 91st book; 
which last was discovered by Bruns in the 
Vatican Library in 1772. It is said at the 
present moment, (Feb. 1827,) that the learned 
Abbé Rosch, employed in the library at Pisa, 
has just discovered in the charters of a Capuchin 
convent, 15 of the lost books of the Roman 
Hisforian.] The lst Decade comprehends the 
history of 460 years; the 2d is lost. [It com- 
prised a period of 75 years; the principal occur- 
rence in it was the Ist Punic war.] The 3d 
comprehends the history of the 2d Punic war, 
which includes about 18 years. In the 4th, 
Livy treats of the wars with Macedonia and 
Antiochus, which contain about 23 years. For 
the first 5 books of the 5th Decade, we are in- 
debted to the researches of the moderns. They 
were found at Worms, a.D. 1431. [These 5 
books give an account of the war with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia; the corruption of several 
Roman governors in the administration of the 
provinces, and their punishment; and the 3d 
Punic war. The fragment of the 91st book, 
above-mentioned, details some of the operations 
of Sertorius in Spain.] These are the books, 
which remain of Livy’s History, and the loss, 
which the celebrated work has sustained by the 
ravages of time, has in some measure been com- 
pensated by the labors of J. Freinshemius, who 
with great atteution and industry has made an 
epitome of the Roman History, now incorpo- 
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rated with the remaining books of Livy. The 
3d Decade seems to be superior to the others, 
yet the author has not scrupled to copy from 
his contemporaries and predecessors; and we 
find many passages taken word for word from 
Polybius, in which the latter has shewn himself 
more informed in military affairs, and superior 
to his imitator, The best editions of Livy will 
be found to be those of Maittaire, 6 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1722; Drakenborch, 7 vols. 4to. Amst. 
1738 ; Ruddiman, 4 vols. 12mo., Edin. 1751. 
[A very excellent and valuable ed. of Livy, by 
Stroth, improved by Doéring, was published at 
Gotha in 1816-19. The ed. of Crevier also is 
a valuable one, Paris, 1735, 6 vos. 4to.] 

Lixus, a river of Mauritania with a city of 
the same name. Anteus had a palace there, 
and according to some accounts, Hercules in 
the neighbourhood conquered him, Sil. Ital. 3, 
258.— Mela, 3, 10.—Sirabo, 2. 

Locnt, I. [a people which is said to have de- 
rived their name from an ancient hero called 
Locris or Locros, whose son Opus founded a 
town under his own name. They formed 4 di- 
visions, with appropriate surnames, the 3 first 
of which, viz. Locri Ozole, Epicnemidii, and 
Opuntii, were settled in Greece; the 4th divi- 
sion, denominated Epizephyrii, inhabited Magna 
Grecia, near the promontory of Zephyrium, at 
the southern extremity of the Brutiorum ager, 
The Ozole occupied a considerable extent of 
country west of Phocis, and along the Sinus 
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| Corinthiacus, They derived their appellation 


from the circumstance, it is said, of the arrows 
of Hercules having been buried in their terri- 
tory, from which, as being tinged with the 
poison of the Hydra, a mephitic vapor arose ; 
hence the name ’02A.2, from bw, oleo. Others, 
however, derive the name from the circumstance 
of their having continued to dress themselves 
in the skins of wild beasts after all the rest of 
the Greeks had assumed more suitable clothing. 
The Locri themselves never adopted the appel- 
lation Ozo/e, as may well be supposed. Their 
chief town was Amphissa, Salona. Naupactus 
was also one of their cities. The Epicnemidii 
lay north-east of the former, along the part of 
the Sinus Maliacus opposite the promontory 
Ceneum in Eubea. They derived their name 
from Mt. Cnemis, in whose vicinity they dwelt. 
` Their chief town was Thronium. South-east of 
these last were the Locri Opuntii, so called from 
Opus, their chief city. The Locri Epizephyrii 
| migrated to Italy at an early period; their chief 
| town was said to be coeval with Cyzicus. 
Strabo, however, makes it to have been founded 
| alittle after Crotona and Syracuse, about B.c. 
| 757. The Epizephyrian Locri had a code of 
| laws compiled for them by Zaleucus, from the 
| several codes of Crete, Sparta, and Athens. 
| They were a brave people, and in a battle with 
| the Crotonians, 10,000 Locri, with a few allies, 
| defeated 130,000 of the enemy near the river 
| Sagra; an event so marvellous, that it became 
| proverbial, in giving attestation to a fact, thought 
incredible, to say, “ It is more true than the 


| battle of Sagra.”] 4£n.3,399.— Strabo.— Plin. 
S Lw. 22, 6. 23, 30. II. A town of Locris 
| in Greece, 


Locusta, a celebrated woman at Rome in 
favor with Nero. She poisoned Claudius and 
Britannicus, and at last attempted to destroy 
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Nero himself, for which she was executed. 
Tacit. Ann. 12, 66, §e.— Suet. Ner! 33. 
Lortřus, M. a companion and tutor of C. 
Cæsar, the son-in-law of Tiberius. He was 
consul, and offended Augustus by his rapacity 
in the provinces. Horace has addressed two of 
his Epistles to him, &e. Tacit. Ann. 3. 
Lonpinum, the capital of Britain, founded, as 
Some suppose, between the age of Jul. Cæsar 
and Nero. It has been severally called Londi- 
nium, Lundinum, &c. Ammianus calls it vetus- 
tum oppidum. It is represented as a consider- 
able, opulent, and commercial town, in the age of 
Nero. [There is very great reason to suppose 
that it existed before Cæsar’s time, Its favor 
able situation for commerce must have givent o 
the place an early origin. Ancient Londinium 
is thought to have occupied that part of the 
modern city, which lies on the north of the 
Thames, near the tower of London. As, how- 
ever, Ptol. assigns it to the Cantii, many have 
been led to decide in favor of the Borough of 
Southwark, on the south side of the river, or 
rather to the part immediately west of this, 
especially as here many remains of antiquity 
have been found. It is most probable, how- 
ever, that Londinium lay on both sides of the 
river, Tacit. Ann, 14, 33.—Ammian. 
Loneminus, a surname of Artaxerxes the 
Ist, [Gr. Maxpoxep. Plut. states that this ap- 
pellation was given to him, because his right 
hand was longer than his left; but Strabo says 
that he was so called from the extraordinary 
length of his arms, which on his standing 
straight could reach his knees.] C. Nep.in Reg. 
Lonainus, Dionysius Cassius, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher and critic of Athens, [Some 
suppose him to have been a native of Emesa in 
Syria, others of Palmyra. The best opinion, 
however, is that, which makes Athens his birth. 
place. It is of him that Eunapius first made 
the remark, often repeated in similar cases; he 
called him a diving Library, anda waulking study. 
In regard to the prenomen Dionysius, com- 
monly appended to his name, it would seem, 
from an examination of the 2 principal MSS., 
which have preserved this work to us, and of - 
which one is at Paris, the other in the Vatican, 
that he is named therein Dionysius or Longinus, 
(Avsuriou 7 Aoyyivov.) Amidst the great number 
of works composed by him, but which, unfortu- 
nately, are lost, may be named his “ Treatise 
on Homer,” a “Lexicon of Atlic Forms of Ex- 
pression,” “System of Rhetoric,” and “ Com- 
mentary on the Phædo and Timæus of Plato,” 
of which last Olympienus and Proclus have 
preserved some fragments. Longinus was not 
only a sophist, but likewise a philosopher. A 
disciple of Ammonius Saceas, he belonged to 
the latter Platonists, but preserved himself from 
their errors.] He was preceptor of the Greek 
language, and afterwards minister to Zenobia, 
the famous Queen of Palrayra, and his ardent 
zeal and spirited activity in her cause proved, 
at last, fatal to him. [ He is said to have induced 
Zenobia to shake off the Roman yoke, and to 
have dictated to the queen a proud and spirited 
letter to the emperor Aurelian; given in the 
life of Aurelian by Vopiscus, (27.) Aurelian, 
greatly irritated at this, and having shortly 
after made himself master of Palmyra, caused 
him to be put to death, a. p. 273.] At the 
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moment of death he shewed himself great 
and resolute, and with a philosophical and un- 
paralleled firmness of mind, even repressed the 
tears and sighs of the spectators, who pitied his 
miscrableend. He rendered his name immortal 
by his critical remarks oh ancient authors. His 
treatise on the Sublime gives the world reason 
to lament the loss of his other valuable compo- 
sitions. [The treatise on the Sublime, (Hegh 
‘~pLovg,) is one of the most celebrated works of 
antiquity ; probably the fragment of a much 
larger work. He developesin it, with atruly philo- 
sophical spirit, the nature of sublimity in thought 
and expression. He establishes the laws for its 
use, and illustrates these by examples, which 
constitute at the same time an ingenious critique 
on the highest productions of antiquity. The 
style of the work is animated and correct ; 
though critics think that they discover in it 
forms of expression, which could not have been 
employed prior to the 3d cent., and which stand 
in direct opposition to the theory of Amati, 
who makes the work to have been composed in 
the age of Augustus. Ruhnken discovered, in 
reading Apsines, a Greek rhetorician, (in the 
Aldine Rhetoricians,) all the lost works of Lon- 
ginus on Rhetoric, excepting the first chapter. 
He found it intermingled with the work of the 
former, and recognized it by its style. He 
pronounces it not inferior to the treatise on the 
Sublime. E. H. Barker, in F. A, Wolf’ s Anal. 
Lit.) The best editions of this author, Tollius, 
Ato. Traj. ad Rhen. 1694; Toup. 8vo. Oxon, 
1778; [Weiske, Lips. 1809, 8vo. reprinted at 
London. | 

Lonaosarpr, a native of Germany: (see 
Langobardi.) Tacit. de Germ. 

Lonetiia, a town of Latium on the borders 
of the Volsci. Liv. 2, 33.39. 9, 39. 

Longus, [a Greek writer, author of a prose 
romance entitled Pastora/s, and relating to the 
loves of Daphnis and Chloe. He is supposed 
to have lived in the time of Theodosius the 
Great. His work is a curious specimen of that 
kind of composition in its simplest form, and 
contains many descriptive beauties. His style 
is simple and pleasing, though this evidently is 
more the result of great art and labor, than of 
natural feeling. His work is said to have fur- 
nished the model for-the “ Paul and Virginia’ 
of St. Pierre, though the morality of the latter 
is far superior to that of its prototype. The 
best editions, Villoison, Paris, 1778, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
Coray, Paris, 1802, 4to.; Schaefer, Lips. 1803.] 

Loris or Loros, a beautiful nymph, daugh- 
ter of Neptune. To save herself from the im- 
portunities of Priapus, she implored the gods, 
who changed her into a tree called Lorus, Ovid, 
Met. 9, 348. 

Lororuici, a people on the coast of Africa 
near the Syrtes. They received this name from 
their living on the lotus. Ulysses visited their 
country at his return from the Trojan war. 
[According to Rennell, the location of the Lo- 
tophagi merely on the coast of Africa, arose 
from the want of a more extended knowledge 
of the countries bordering on the Desert, on 
the part of the ancient writers. He states that 
the tribes which inhabit these countries, and 
whose manners are in any degree known unto 
us, eat universally of this fruit. The shrub or 
tree which an jes lotus-fruit, is disseminated 
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over the edge of the Great Desert, from the 
coast of Cyrene, round by Tripolis and Africa 
Propria, to the borders of the Atlantic, Senegal, 
and Niger. Park says that the lotus was 
very common in all the countries which he 
visited, and that it furnished the natives of the 
negro kingdoms with a food resembling bread, 
and also with a sweet liquor, much relished by 
them. Whether from the same lotus the Loto- 
phagi obtained both meat and wine, has been 
much disputed by the learned. According to 
Homer, whoever ate of the lotus, lost all wish 
of returning home, and became desirous of re- 
maining always in the country of the lotus, on 
account of this delightful food.| Herod. 4, 177, 
—Strabo, 17.—Mela, 1, 7.— Plin. 5, 23. 

Lous or Aous, a river of Macedonia near 
Apollonia. 

Lua, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
things, which were purified by lustrations, 
whence the name, (a /uwendo.) 

Luca, Lucca, a city of Etruria on the river 
Auser. Liv. 21,5. 41, 13.—Cic. ad Fam. 13, 13. 

Lucanr, a people of Italy, descended from 
the Samnites, or Brutii, 

LucanYa, [a country of Magna Grecia, south 
of Apulia.}] The country was famous for its 

rapes. Strabo, 6.—Plin. 3, 5—Mela, 2, 4— 
Liv.8,17. 9,20. 10,11.—Horat. Ep. 2, 2,178. 

LucanYus, Q. a centurion in Cesar’s army, 
&e. Cas. B. G.5. 

Lutcanus, M. Annmus, I. a native of Cor- 
duba in Spain. [His father Anneus Mela, a 
Roman knight, was the youngest brother of 
Seneca, the philosopher.) He was early re- 
moyed to Rome, where his rising talents, and 
more particularly his lavished praises and pa- 
negyrics, recommended him to the emperor 
Nero. This intimacy was soon productive of 
honor, and Lucan was raised to the dignity of 
an augur and questor, before he had attained 
the proper age. ‘The poet had the imprudence 
to enter the lists against his imperial patron ; 
chose for his subject Orpheus, and Nero took 
the tragical story of Niobe. Lucan obtained 
an easy victory, but Nero became jealous of 
his poetical reputation, and resolved on revenge. 
The insults, to which Lucan was daily exposed, 
provoked at last his resentment, and he joined 
Piso in a conspiracy against the emperor. The 
whole was discovered, and the poet had nothing 
left but to choose the manner of his execution. 
He had his veins opened in a warm bath, and, 
as he expired, pronounced with great energy 
the lines, which, in his Pharsalia, 3, 639-42. he 
had put into the mouth of a soldier, who died 
in the same manner as himself. Some have 
accused him of pusillanimity at the moment of 
his death, and say that, to free himself from the 
punishment which threatened him, he accused 
his own mother, and involved her in the crime, 
of which he was guilty. This circumstance, 
which throws an indelible blot on the character 
of Lucan, is not mentioned by some writers, 
who observe that he expired with all the firm- 
ness of a philosopher. He died in his 26th 
year, A. D. 65. Of all his compositions none 
but his Pharsalia remain. This poem, which 
is an account of the civil wars of Cesar and 
Pompey, is unfinished. Opinions are various 
as to the merit of his poetry. He possesses 
neither the fire of Homer, nor the melodious 
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numbers of Virgil, If he had lived to a greater 
age, his judgment and genius would have ma- 
tured, and he might have claimed a more ex- 
alted rank among the poets of the Augustan 
age. His expressions, however, are bold and 
animated; his poetry entertaining, though his 
irregularities are numerous, and to use the 
words of Quintilian, he is more an orator than 

a poet. He wrote a poem on the Burning of 

Rome, now lost. It is said that his wife Polla 

Argentaria not only assisted him in the com- 

position of his poem, but even corrected it after 

his death. Scaliger says that Lucan rather 
barks than sings. The best editions of Lucan 
are, Oudendorp, 4to. L. Bat. 1728; Bentley, 
4to. printed at Strawberry-hill, 1760; Barbou, 
12mo. Paris, 1767. Quintil. 10.— Suet.—Tacit. 

Ann. 15, &e.— Martial, 7, 20.—II. Ocellus or 

Ucellus, an ancient Pythagorean philosopher, 

whose age is unknown. He wrote, in the Attic 

dialect, a book on the Nature of the Universe, 
which he deemed eternal, and from it were 
drawn the systems adopted by Aristotle, Plato, 
and Philo Judeus. This work was first trans- 
lated into Latin by Nogarola. Another book of 

Ocellus on Laws, written in the Dorie dialect, 

was greatly esteemed by Archytas and Plato, a 

_ fragment of which has been preserved by Stob., 
_ of which, however, Ocellus is disputed to be 
the author. There is an edition of Ocellus, 
with a learned commentary, by C. Emm, Viz- 
zanius, Bononiæ, 1646, 4to. 
-  LitcXrfa or Liciria, festivals at Rome, ce- 
į lebrated in a large grove between the Via Sa- 
laria and the Tiber, where the Romans hid 
themselves, when besieged by the Gauls. Tacit, 
Ann. l, 77. 

Lucceiws, L. a celebrated historian, asked 
by Cic. to write a history of his consulship, 
He favored the cause of Pompey, but was after- 
wards pardoned by J. Cesar, Cic, ad Fam, 
5, 12. &e. : 

Lucéria, a town of Apulia, famous for wool, 
[south-west of Arpi.] Liv. 9, 2.12. 10,35.— 
Horat. Od. 3, 15, 14.—Lucan, 2, 473. 

Licirrs, [the 3d of the 3 original tribes at 
Rome. These three original tribes were the 
Ramnenses or Ramnes, Tatienses or Titienses, 
and Luceres. It included all foreigners except 
the Sabines.| It received its name either from 
Lucumo, an Ktrurian who assisted the Romans 
t against the Sabines, or from J/wcus, a grove 
' where Romulus had erected an asylum, or a 

place of refuge for all fugitives, slaves, homi- 
cides, &c. that he might people his city. The 
Luceres were some of these men, and incorpo- 
rated with the legions. Propert.4, 1, 31. 
Luci4nus, a celebrated writer of Samosata. 
His father was poor in his circumstances, and 
Lucian was early bound to one of his uncles, 
: who was a sculptor. This employment highly 
: displeased him; he made no proficiency in the 
: art, and resolved to seek his livelihood by bet- 
|, ter means. A dream, in which learning seemed 
| to draw him to her, and to promise fame and 
immortality, confirmed his resolutions, and he 
i began to write. The artifices and unfair deal- 
| ings of a lawyer, a life which he had embraced, 
) disgusted him, and he began to study philoso- 
| phy and eloquence. He visited different places, 
hand Antioch, Ionia, Greece, Italy, Gaul, and 
imore poiso: Eai became successively 
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acquainted with the depth of his learning, and 
power of hiseloquence. The emperor M. Aure- 
hus was sensible of his merit, and appointed 
him register to the Roman governor of Egypt. 
He died a. D. 180, in his 90th k 
; year, and some 

of the moderns have asserted that he was torn 
to pieces by dogs for his impiety, particularly 
for ridiculing the religion of Christ. [This is 
very probably a mere fable. Equally erroneous 
is the statement made by some, that he aposta- 
tised after having been a Christian. Had he 
ever been a follower of Christianity, he would 
have known its nature and spirit better, and 
would not have confounded it with Judaism, as 
he has done in his Peregrinus Proteus. It is 
true that the discourse entitled Philopatris, 
found among his works, displays a considerable 
acquaintance with the Christian religion, but 
very strong arguments might be adduced against 
Lucian’s being the real author of the piece. 
After all Lucian did not do much harm to the 
Christians. In common with many other dis- 
tinguished men of his age, he had the misfor- 
tune to misconstrue the character of the founder 
of our religion. He merely represents the 
Christians as a simple race of men, deceived 
by a fanatical doctrine.] The works of Lucian, 
which are numerous, and written in the Attic 
dialect, consist partly of Dialogues, in which 
he introduces different characters with much 
dramatic propriety. His style is easy, simple, 
elegant, and animated, and he has stored hig 
compositions with many lively sentiments, and 
much of the true Attic wit. [With the excep» 
tion of some tautologies, the writings of Lu- 
cian savour little of the want of taste which 
characterised the age in which he lived. His 
style, formed by the study of the best models, 
and especially of Aristophanes, is as pure, ele- 
gant, and Attic, as if he had flourished in the 
classic periods of Grecian literature; and the 
defects of the age, in which he wrote, only shew 
themselves occasionally in his adoption of new 
terms, or old ones in a new signification, a fail- 
ing which he himself ridicules in others, in his 
Lexiphanes.| His frequent obscenities, and 
manner of exposing to ridicule not only the reli- 
gion of his country, but also that of every 
nation, have deservedly drawn on him the cen- 
sure of every age, and branded him with the 
appellation of atheist and blasphemer. He 
also wrote the Life of Sostrates, a philosopher 
of Beotia, as also that of the philosopher De- 
monax. Some have also attributed to him, with 
great impropriety, the life of Apollonius Ty- 
aneus, The best editions, Greevius, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Amst, 1687 ; Reitzius, 4 vols. 4to. Amst. 1743, 
[reprinted at the Bipunt press, 1786-93, 10 vols. 
8vo.; Lehman, Zips, 1822, 3 vols. 8vo. ] 

LūcïrER, I. the name of the planet Venus, 
or morning-star ; called Lucifer, when appear- 
ing in the morning before the sun, but when it 
follows it, and appears some time after its set- 
ting, is called Hesperus. According to some 
mythologists, Lucifer was son of Jupiter and 
Aurora. II. A Christian writer, whose work 
was edited by the Coleti, fol. Venet. 1778. 

LūcïLïvs, C. I., a Roman knight born at Au- 
runca; [grand-uncle by the mother’s side to 
Pompey the Great. In early youth he served 
at the siege of Numantia, in the same camp 
with Marius and Jugurtha, i the younger 
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Africanus, whose friendship and protection he 
had thus the good fortune to acquire. On his 
return to Rome he continued to live on terms of 
the closest intimacy with Scipio, and his friend 
Lelius. These powerful protectors enabled him 
to satirise the vicious without restraint or fear 
of punishment.] He is looked on as the 
founder of satire, and as the first great satirical 
writer among the Romans. He was superior 
to his poetical predecessors at Rome, and though 
he wrote with great roughness and inelegance, 
but with much facility, gained many admirers, 
whose praises have been often lavished with too 
liberal a hand. Of the 30 Satires, which he 
wrote, nothing but a few verses remain. [The 
period, at which Lucilius appeared, was favorable 
to satiric composition. There was a struggle 
existing between the old and new manners, and 
the freedom of speaking and writing, though 
restrained, had not yet been totally checked by 
law. Lucilius lived with a people, among whom 
luxury and corruption were advancing with 
fearful rapidity, but among whom some virtuous 
citizens were anxious to stem the tide, which 
threatened to overwhelm their countrymen. 
The Satires of Lucilius were adapted to please the 
latter. The freedom of his attacks on the vices 
of his contemporaries, without even sparing indi- 
viduals, had nothing revolting in an age, when 
no consideration compelled to those forbearances 
necessary under different forms of society or 
government. By the time too that he wrote, 
the delicate and cutting irony of the Greek co- 
medies had come much into vogue at Rome, 
and Lucilius, by applying himself to the imita- 
tion of these dramatic productions, had caught, 
it is said, much of their fire and spirit. Nor 
did he, like his predecessors, mix iambic with 
trochaic verses. Twenty books of his Satires 
were in hexameter verse, and the rest, with the 
exception of the 30th, in iambics or trochaics. 
As a writer, he had much of the old Roman 
humor, that celebrated, but undefined wrbanitas, 
which, indeed, he possessed, in so eminent a de- 
gree, that Pliny says that it began with Luci- 
lius in composition, while Cic. declares that he 
carried it to the highest perfection, and it almost 
expired with him. The well-known lines of 
Juvenal, who relates how he made the guilty 
tremble by his pen, as much as if he had pur- 
sued them sword in hand, have fixed his cha- 
racter as a determined and inexorable persecutor 
of vice. Hisversification, however, was rugged 
and prosaic. Horace, while he allows that he 
was more polished than his contemporaries, calls 
his muse pedestris, talks repeatedly of the loose- 
ness of his measure, and compares his whole 
poetry to a muddy and troubled stream. . Quin- 
til. however, does not entirely coincide with this 
opinion of Horace.) He died at Naples, in 
the 46th year of his age, B.o. 103. His frag- 
ments have been collected and published with 
notes by Fr. Dousa, 4o. L. Bat. 1597, and 
lastly by the Vulpii, 8vo. Patav. 1735. Quintil. 
10, 1.— Cic. de Orat. 2— Horat. II. Luci- 
nus, a famous Roman, who fled with Brutus 
after the battle of Philippi. They were soon 
afterovertaken by a party of horse, and Lucilius 
suffered himself to be severely wounded by the 
dart of the enemy, exclaiming that he was 
Brutus. He was taken and carried to the con- 
querors, prone clemency spared his life, Plut. 
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Lucia, a daughter of M. Aurelius, cele- 
brated for the virtues of her youth, her beauty, 
debaucheries, and misfortunes. At the age of 
16 her father sent her to Syria to marry the 
emperor Verus, who was then employed in a 
war with the Parthians and Armenians. The 
conjugal virtues of Lucilla were great at first, 
but when she saw Verus plunge himself into 
debauchery and dissipation, she followed his 
example, and prostituted herself. Ather return 
to Rome, she saw the incestuous commerce of 
her husband with her mother, &c. and at last 
poisoned him. She afterwards married an old, 
but virtuous senator by order of her father, and 
was not ashamed soon to gratify the criminal 
sensualities of her brother Commodus. The 
coldness and indifference, with which Commo- 
dus treated her afterwards, determined her on 
revenge, and she, with many illustrious sena- 
tors, conspired against his life, a.p. 185. The 
plot was discovered, Lucilla was banished, and 
soon after put to death by her brother, in her 
38th year. 

Luctna, a goddess, daughter of Jupiter and 
Juno. As her mother brought her into the 
world without pain, she became the goddess, 
whom women in labor invoked, and she pre- 
sided over the birth of children. She receives 
this name either from Zucus, or from lux, as 
Ovid explains it :— 

Gratia Lucine, dedit hec tibi nomina lucus; 

Aut quia principium tu, Dea, lucis habes. 
Some suppose her to be the same as Diana and 
Juno, because these 2 goddesses were also 
sometimes called Lucina, and presided over the 
labors of women. She is called Iithya by the 
Greeks. She had a famous temple at Rome, 
raised a.u.c. 396. Varro, de L. L. 4.—Cic. 
N. D. 2, 27.—Ovid, Fast, 2, 449.—Horat. 
Carm. Sec. 

Lucius. The word Lucius is a prenomen 
common to many Romans, of whom an account 
is given under their family names. 

Lucriria, a celebrated Roman lady, daugh- 
ter of Lucretius, and wife of Tarq. Collatinus. 
Her accomplishments proved fatal to her, and 
the praises, which a number of young nobles at 
Asdea, among whom were Collatinus and the 
sons of Tarquin, bestowed on the domestic vir- 
tues of their wives at home, was productive of 
a revolution in the state. While every one was 
warm with the idea, it was universally agreed 
to leave the camp and go to Rome, to ascertain 
the veracity of their respective assertions, Col- 
latinus had the pleasure of seeing his expecta- 
tions fulfilled in the highest degree, and, while 
the wives of the other Romans were involved in 
the riot and dissipation of a feast, Lucretia was 
found at home, employed in the midst of her 
female servants, and easing their labor, by 
sharing it herself. The beauty and innocence 
of Lucretia, inflamed the passion of Sextus, 
the son of Tarquin, a witness of her virtues 
and industry. He cherished his flame, se- 
cretly retired from the camp, and came to the | 
house of Lucretia, where he met with a kind | 
reception, He shewed himself unworthy of | 
such a treatment, and, in the dead of night, 
introduced himself to Lucretia, who refused to 
his intreaties, what her fear of shame granted | 
to his threats. She yielded to her ravisher, | 
when he threatened to murder her, slay one of | 
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her slaves, and put him in her bed, that this ap- | 


parent adultery might seem to have met with 
the punishment, which it deserved. Lucretia, 
in the morning, sent for her husband and father, 
and, after she had revealed to them the indig- 
uities which she had, suffered from the son of 
Tarquin, and entreated them to avenge her 
wrongs, stabbed herself with a dagger previously 
concealed under her clothes. his fatal blow 
was the sign of rebellion. The body of the vir- 
tuous Lucretia was exposed to the eyes of the 
senate, and the violence and batbarity of Sextus, 
joined with the unpopularity and oppression of 
his father, so irritated the Roman populace, 
that that moment they expelled the Tarquins 
for ever from Rome. Brutus, present at the 
tragical death of Lucretia, kindled the flames of 
rebellion, and the republican or consular govern- 
ment was established at Rome, a.u.c. 244. 
Liv. 1.57, &e.— Dionys. H. 4, 15.— Ovid, Fast. 
2,741.—Val. Max. 6, 1.—Plut. 

LicrErizis, now Libretti, a mountain in the 
country of the Sabines, hanging over a pleasant 
valley, near which the house and farm of Ho- 
race were situate. Horat. Od. 1, 17, 1—Cic. 
Att.7, 11. 

Licrerius Carus, T. a celebrated Roman 
poet and philosopher, who was early sent to 
Athens, where he studied under Zeno and Phe- 
drus. The tenets of Epicurus and Empedocles, 
then prevalent at Athens, were warmly embraced 
by Lucretius, and when united with the infinite 
- of Anaximander and atoms of Democritus, 
were explained and elucidated in a poem, in 6 
books, de Rerum Natura. In this poem the 
masterly genius and unaffected elegance of the 
poet are everywhere conspicuous ; but the opi- 
nions of the philosopher are justly censured, 
who gives no existence of power to a Supreme 
Being, but is the devoted advocate of atheism 
andimpiety. This composition, which has little 
claim to be called a heroic poem, was written 
and finished, while the poet labored under a 
violent delirium, occasioned by a philtre, which 
the jealousy of his mistress or his wife Lucilia 
had administered. It is said that he destroyed 
himself in his 44th year, about s.c. 54. Cicero, 
after his death, revised and corrected his poems. 
[Notwithstanding the absurdity of his doctrines, 
the poetic talents of Lucretius appear in every 
part of his work, His language and versifica- 
tion sometimes partake of the rudeness of an 
early period of literature, and in the argumenta- 
tive parts of his work he is frequently difficult 
to be understood ; but where the subject admits 
of elevated sentiment, and descriptive beauty, 
no Roman poet has taken a Joftier flight, or ex- 
hibited more spirit or sublimity : the same ani- 
mated strain is supported almost throughout en- 
tire books. Virgil studied him, and has bor- 
rowed much of his diction. The morality of 
Lucretius is generally pure, but many of his 
descriptions are licentious. The doctrines of 
Lucretius, particularly that which impugns the 
superintending care of Divine Providence, were 
first formally opposed by the Stoic Manilius, in 
his astronomic Poem. In modern times, his 
whole philosophical system has been refuted in 
the long and elaborate poem of the Cardinal 
Polignac. This work, though incomplete, con- 
sists of 9 books, of about 1300 lines each, and 
the whole is addressed to Quintius, an atheist, 
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who corresponds to the Lorenzo of the Night 
Thoughts. Descartes is the Epicurus of the 
poem, and the subject of many panegyrics. It 
is entitled Anii-Lucretius, sive de Deo et Natura. 
In this poem the Cardinal has sometimes refuted, 
at too great length, propositions manifestly ab- 
surd; at others he has impugned demonstrated 
truths ; and the moral system of Lucretius he 
throughout has grossly misunderstood. But he 
has rendered ample justice to his poetical merit, 
and imbibed much of its spirit.] The best edi- 
tions,’ Creech, 8vo. Oxon, 1695; Havercamp, 
2 vols. Ato. Lug. Bat. 1725 ; [ Wakefield, Glasg. 
1813, 4 vols. 8v0.] Vell. Patere. 2, 36.— Quin- 
G25, 01. LO: 

Lucrinus, [a lake in Italy, near Cume, on 
the coast of Campania. According to Dio Cass. 
(48, 50.) there were 3 lakes in this quarter lying 
one behind the other. The outermost was 
called Tyrrhenus, middle Lucrinus, innermost 
Avernus. Agrippa cut a communication be- 
tween these lakes and the sea, and built at the 
opening cut between and uniting the Lucrine 
and Avernian lakes, the famous Julian Harbor. 
The chief object in doing this was to procure 
a place along the coast fit for exercising and 
training a body of seamen previous to the con- 
test with Sextus Pompeius. The woods, also, 
which surrounded Avernus in particular, were 
cut down, and the stagnant vapor being thus 
dissipated, the vicinity was rendered healthy. 
By this operation much land was reclaimed, 
which before had been covered by these lakes, 
an outlet being afforded to their waters into the 
sea. The shores of the Lucrine lake were fa- 
mous for their oysters. In the year 1538, an 
earthquake formed a mountain near 2 miles in 
circumference, and 200 feet high, consisting of 
lava, burned stones, scoria, &c. which left no 
appearance of a lake, but a morass, filled with 
grass and rushes.] Cie. Att. 4, 10.—Siérabo, 
5. 6.—Mela, 2, 4.—Horat. Od.2, 15. + 

Lucrarius Cartius, C., a Roman, consul 
with Marius ; assisted his colleague in conquer- 
ing the Cimbrians: (see Cimbricum bellum.) 
He was eloquent, as well as valiant, and his 
History of his consulship, written with great 
veracity, convinces us of his literary talents. 
[That History islost.] Cic. de Orat.—Varro, de 
L. L.— Flor, 2,2——II. C. Catulus, a Roman 
consul, who destroyed the Carthaginian fleet : 
see Catulus. 

Lucuniia, a festival established by the 
Greeks in honor of Lucullus, who had behaved 
with great prudence and propriety in his pro- 
vince. Plut. Luc. 

LucuLL HORTI, I. gardens of Lucullus situ- 
ate near Neapolis, &c. Tacit. Ann, 11, 1, 
II. Villa, a country seat near Mt. Misenus, 
where Tiberius died. Tacit. Ann. 6, 50. 

LucuLLus, Lucius Lucnïus, I. a Roman ce- 
lebrated for his fondness of luxury and military 
talents. He was born about s.c. 115, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his proficiency in the libe- 
ral arts, particularly eloquence and philosophy. 
His first military campaign was in the Marsian 
war, where his valor and cool intrepidity recom- 
mended him to public notice. His mildness 
and constancy gained him the admiration and 
confidence of Sylla, and from this connexion he 
derived honor, and during his questorshipin Asia, 
and pretorship in Africa, Lo aih himself 
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more conspictious by his justice, moderation, 
and humanity. He was raised to the consul- 
ship a.u.c. 678, and entrusted with the care of the 
Mithridatic war, and first displayed his military 
talents in rescuing his colleague Cotta, whom 
the enemy had besieged in Chalcedonia. This 
was soon followed by a celebrated victory over 
the forces of Mithridates on the borders of the 
Granicus, and by the conquest of all Bithynia. 
His victories by sea were as great as those by 
land, and Mithridates lost a powerful fleet near 
Lemnos. Such considerable losses weakened 
the enemy, and Mithridates retired with pre- 
cipitation towards Armenia, to the court of king 
Tigranes, his father-in-law. His flight was 
perceived, and Lucullus crossed the Euphrates 
with great expedition, and gave battle to the 
numerous forces, which Tigranes had already 
assembled to support the cause of his son-in- 
law. According to the exaggerated account of 
Plut. no less than 100,000 foot, and near 55,000 
horse, of the Armenians, lost their lives in that 
celebrated battle. All this carnage was made 
by a Roman army amounting to no more than 
18,000 men, of whom only 5 were killed, and 
100 wounded during the combat. The taking 
of Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia, was 
the consequence of his immortal victory, and 
Lucullus there obtained the greatest part of the 
royal treasures. This continual success, how- 
ever, was attended with serious consequences. 
The severity of Lucullus, and haughtiness of 
his commands, offended his soldiers, and dis- 
pleased his adherents at Rome. Pompey was 
soon after sent to succeed him, and continue the 
Mithridatic war, and the interview, which he 
had with Lucullus, began with acts of mutual 
Kindness, but ended in the most inveterate 
reproaches and open enmity. Lucullus was 
permitted to retire to Rome, and only 1600 
of his soldiers, who had shared his fortune 
and glories, were suffered to accompany him. 


He was received with coldness at Rome, and | 


obtained with difficulty a triumph deservedly 
claimed by his fame, successes, and victories, 
In this ended the days of his glory; he re- 
tired to the enjoyment of ease and peaceful 
society, and no longer interested himself in 
the commotions, which disturbed the tranquillity 
of Rome. He dedicated his time to studious 
pursuits, and literary conversation. His house 
was enriched with a valuable library, opened for 
the service of the curious, and the learned. 
Lucullus fell into a delirium in the last part of 
his life, and died in his 67th or 68th year, 
The people shewed their respect for his merit 
by their wish to give tohim an honorable burial 
in the Campus Martius; but their offers were 
rejected, and he was privately buried by his 
brother im his estate at Tusculum. Lucullus 
has been admired for his many accomplish- 
ments, but censured for his severity and extrava- 
gance. The expenses of his meals were im- 
moderate : his halls were distinguished by the 
different names of the gods; and, when Cic. 
and Pompey attempted to surprise him, they 
were astonished at the costliness of a supper, 
which had been prepared on the word of Lucul- 
lus, who had merely said to a servant that he 
would sup in the hall of Apollo. In his retire- 
ment, Lucullus was fond of artificial variety ; 
subterraneous on and passages were dug 
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under the hills on the coast“of Campania, and 
the sea-water was conveyed round the house 
and pleasure-grounds, where the fishes flocked in 
such abundance, that not less than 25,000 pounds 
worth were sold at his death. In his public 
character, Lucullus was humane and compas- 
sionate, and he shewed his sense of the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs by shedding tears at the 
sight of one of the cities of Armenia, which his 
soldiers reduced to ashes. He was a perfect 
master of the Greek and Latin languages, and 
employed himself for some time in writing a 
concise history of the Marsiin Greek hexameters, 
Such are the striking characteristics of a man, 
who meditated the conquest of Parthia, and, for 
a while, gained the admiration of all the inha- 
bitants of the east by his justice and moderation, 
and who might have disputed the empire of the 
world with a Cesar or Pompey, had not, at 
last, his fondness for retirement withdrawn him 
from the reach of ambition. Plut. in Vita— 
Flor. 3, 5.—Strabo.— Appian. in Mithr. &¢.— 
Orosius, 6. &c. 

Lisctmo, the first name of Tarq. Priscus, 
afterwards changed into Lucius. The word is 
Etrurian, “ prince” or “ chief.” [Lucumo was 
the title applied to the hereditary chiefs, who 
ruled over each of the 12 independent tribes of 
the Etrurian nation. | 

Luaepunensis GALLIA, a part of Gaul, which 
received its name from Lugdunum, the capital 
city of the province, anciently called Celtica: 
see Gallia. 

Luaptnum, I. [a city of Gaul near the con- 
fluence of the Rhodanus, Rhone, and the Arar, 
Saone. It was one of the places conquered by 
Cesar, and a short time after his death, Muna- 
tius Plancus received orders from the Roman 
senate to re-assemble at Lugdunum the inhabit- 
ants of Vienna, Vienne, who had been driven 
out of their city by the Allobroges. In a little 
while it became very powerful, so that Strabo 
says it was not inferior to Narbo, Narbonne, 
with respect to the rumber of inhabitants. The 
ancient city did not occupy exactly the same 
spot as the modern, but lay on the west side of 
the Rhone and Saone, while the chief part of 
mgdern Lyons is on the east side, at the very 
confluence of the 2 streams. At the extremity 
of the point of land formed by the 2 streams, 
and of course precisely corresponding with the 
southern extremity of the modern city, stood 
the famous altar erected by 60 Gallic nations in 
honor of Augustus. Lugdunum lay on a 4i, 
a position which the termination vnum is said 
to imply. Here was established the gold and 
silver coinage of the province, and from this 
city, as a centre, the main roads diverged to all 
parts of Gaul. In the 3d cent., Lugdunum de- 
clined in importance on account of the vicinity 
and rapid growth of Arelate and Narbo. Lyons 
is now one of the first manufacturing towns in 
France.] Juv. 1, 44.— Strabo, 4 ——II. Bata- 
vorum, a town on the Rhine, just as it falls into 
the ocean; now Leyden, famous for its univer- 
sity. [It took in the middle ages the name of 
Leithis, whence the modernis derived. |——IIT, 
Convenarum, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
now St, Bertrand in Gascony. 

Luna, (the Moon,) was daughter of Hyperio 
and Terra, and was the same, according to 
some mythologists, as Diana, She was wor 
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shipped by the ancient inhabitants of the earth 
with many superstitious forms and ceremonies. 
It was supposed that magicians and enchanters, 
particularly those of Thessaly, had an uncon- 
trollable power over the moon, and that they 
could draw her from heaven at pleasure by the 
mere force of incantations. Her eclipses, ac- 
cording to their opinion, proceeded thence ; and, 
on that account, it was usual to beat drums and 
cymbals to ease her labors, and render the power 
of magic less effectual. The Arcadians be- 
lieved that they were older than the moon. 
Ovid, Met. 12, 263. &e—Tibull. 1, 8, 21.— 
Hesiod, Th—Virg. Ecl. 8, 69. IV. A mari- 
time town of Etruria, [on the river Macra, in 
the north-western quarter of Etruria,| famous 
for the white marble, which it produced, and 
called also Lwnensis portus. It contained a 
fine capacious harbor, and abounded in wine, 
cheese, &c. The inhabitants were naturally 
given to augury, and the observation of uncom- 
mon phenomena. [The little bay near Luna 
was called Portus Lunensis, now Gulf of 
Spetia.| Mela, 2, 4—Lucan, 1, 586.—Pin. 
14. 6.— Liv. 34, 8.— Sil. Ital, 8, 481. 

Lua, (“a she-wolf’) was held in great 
veneration at Rome, because Romulus and 
Remus, according to an ancient tradition, were 
suckled and preserved by one of these animals. 
This fabulous story arises from the surname of 
Lupa, prostitute, which was given to the wife of 
the shepherd Faustulus, to whose care and hu- 
manity these children owed their preservation. 
[It takes its rise rather from the circumstance 
of Ruma, one of the old names of the Tiber, 
being also old Latin for mamma, “ the breast.” | 
Ovid, Fast. 2, 415.—Plut. Romut. 

Luprrcat, a place at the foot of Mt. Aven- 
tine, sacred to Pan, whose festivals called Lu- 
percalia were yearly celebrated. Æn. 8, 343. 

Luprrcasia, a yearly festival observed at 
Rome, Feb. 15, in honor of the god Pan. It 
was usual first to sacrifice 2 goats and a dog, 
and to touch with a bloody knife the foreheads 
of 2 illustrious youths, who always were obliged 
to smile, while they were touched. The blood 
was wiped away with soft wool, dipped in milk. 
After this, the skins of the victims were cut into 
thongs, with which whips were made for the 

ouths. With these whips the youths ran about 
he streets all naked except the middle, and 
-whipped freely all those, whom they met. Wo- 
men in particular were fond of receiving the 
lashes, as they superstitiously believed that they 
removed barrenness, and eased the pains of 
child-birth. This excursion in the streets of 
Rome was performed by naked youths, because 
Pan is always represented naked, and a goat 
was sacrificed because that deity was supposed to 
have the feet of a goat. A dog was added, as 
a necessary and useful guardian of the sheepfold. 
This festival, as Plut. mentions, was first insti- 
tuted by the Romans in honor of the she-wolf, 
which suckled Romulus and Remus. This 
opinion is controverted by others, and Livy, 
with Dionys. H., observes that they were 1n- 
troduced into Italy by Evander. The name 
seems to be borrowed from the Gr. name of 
Pan, Lycæus, from Aúzos, “ a wolf ;” be- 
cause Pan, as god of shepherds, protected 
the sheep from the rapacity of the wolves. The 
priests, which orficiated at the Lupercalia, were 
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called Lupercit. Augustus forbade any person 
above 14, to appear naked, or run about the 
streets during the Lupercalia. Cicero, in his 
Philippics, reproaches Antony for having dis- 
graced the dignity of the consulship by run- 
ning naked, and armed with a whip, about the 
streets. During the celebration of these festi- 
vals Antony offered a crown to J. Cæsar, which 
the indignation of the populace obliged him to 
refuse. [The Lupercalia were finally abolished ; 
wo to Baronius, by Pope Gelasius, A. D. 
69. 

Lurerci, a number of priests at Rome, who 
assisted at the celebration of the Lupercalia in 
honor of the god Pan, to whose service they 
were dedicated. This order of priests was the 
most ancient and respectable of all the sacer- 
dotal offices. It was divided into. 2 separate 
colleges, called Fabiani and Quintiliani, from 
Fabius and Quintilius, 2 of their high priests. 
The former were instituted in honor of Romu- 
lus, and the latter of Remus. To these 2 sacer- 
dotal bodies J. Cæsar added a 3d, called from 
himself, the Julii, and this action contributed 
not a little to render his cause unpopular, and 
betray his ambitious and aspiring views. (See 
Lupercalia.) Plut. Rom.—Dio Cass. 45.— Ain. 
8, 663. 

Luprrcus, a grammarian in the reign of 
Gallienus. He wrote some grammatical pieces, 
which some have preferred to Herodian’s com- 
positions. 

LupYas or Luria, Lippe, a town of Germany, 
with a small river of the same name falling 
into the Rhine. Tacit. Ann. 1. &c. 

Lurvs, I. a comic writer of Sicily, who 
wrote a poem on the return of Menelaus and 
Helen to Sparta, after the destruction of Troy. 
Ovid, ex Pont. 4, 16, 26. II. P. Rut. a Ro- 
man, who, contrary to the omens, marched against 
the Marsi, and was killed with his army. He 
has been taxed with impiety, and was severely 
censured in the Augustan age. Horat. Sat, 
2, 1, 68. 

Lusrranra, [a part of ancient Hispania, on 
the Atlantic coast. The name must be taken in 
two senses. All the old writers, whom Strabo 
also follows, understood by the term merely the 
territories of the Lusitani, and these were com- 
prehended between the Durius and Tagus, 
‘and extended in breadth from the ocean to the 
most eastern limits of the modern kingdom of 
Portugal. The Lusitani in time intermingled 
with the Spanish tribes in their vicinity, as, for 
example, with the Vettones, Calliaci, &c. on 
which account the name of Lusitania was ex- 
tended to the territories of these tribes, and, 
finally, under this name became also included 
some tracts of country south of the Tagus. 
This is the first sense, in which the term Lusti- 
tania must be. taken, comprising, namely, the 
territories of the Lusitani, Calliaci, Vettones, 
and some lands south of the Tagus. The Ro- 
mans, after the conquest of the country, made 
a new arrangement of the several tribes. The 
territories of the Calliaci, lying north of the 
Durius, they included in Tarraconensis Hispania, 
but, as an equivalent, added to Lusitania all 
the country south of the Tagus, and west of 
the lower part of the Anas, as far as the sea. 

According to this arrangement, Lusitania was 
bounded on the south by a Pe of the Atlantic, 
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from the mouth of the Anas to the Sacrum 
Promontorium, Cape St. Vincent; on the west 
by the Atlantic ; on the north by the Durius ; 
and on the east by a line drawn from the latter 
river, a little west of the modern city of Toro, 
in a south-eastern direction to the Anas, touch- 
ing it about 8 miles west of Merida, the ancient 
Emerita Augusta. The modern kingdom of 
Portugal, therefore, is in length larger than 
ancient Lusitania, since it comprehends 2 pro- 
vinces beyond the Durius, Entre Douro y Minho 
and Tras dos Montes, and has the Minius, Minho, 
for its northern boundary, but from west to east 
it is much smaller than Lusitania. The latter 
embraced also Salamanca, the greater part of 
Estremadura, and the western extremity of 
Toledo. The most southern part of Lusitania 
was called Cuneus, “the wedge,’ from its 
shape, and is now Algarve, from the Arabic Æl- 
garb, or the west, Its extreme promontory was 
called Sacrum: (see Sacrum Promontorium.) 
Mannert, 1, 328.]— Strabo, 3.—Mela, 2,6. 3, 1. 
— Liv. 21, 43. 27, 20. 

Lusonrs, a people of Spain, near the Iberns. 

Lurarifus Cartus, a Roman, who shut the 
temple of Janus after peace had been made 
with Carthage: see Luctatius. 

LurerYa, a town of Belgic Gaul, [on an 
island in the Sequana, Seine,] which received 
its name, as some suppose, from the quantity 
of clay, /wéwm, in its neighbourhood. J. Cæsar 
fortified and embellished it, from which circum- 
stance some authors call it Judit Cwitas. [At 
Lutetia, Julian the Apostate was saluted em- 
peror by his soldiers. He had here his usual 
winter-quarters. The city began to increase in 

_imrortance under the first French kings, and 
was extended to the 2 banks of the river, the 
island being connected with them by bridges. ] 
Julian the Apostate resided there some time. 
It is now Paris, and is the capital of France. 
Ces. B. G.6.7.— Strabo, 4— Amm. Marcell. 20. 

Lyxus, a surname of Bacchus, from Ave, 
solvere, because wine, over which Bacchus pre- 
sides, gives freedom to the mind, and delivers 
it from all cares and melancholy, Horat. Ep. 9. 
— Lucan, 1, 675. 

Lycisas, I. an Etrurian, one of those, who 
offered violence to Bacchus, and were changed 
into dolphins. Owed, Met. 4, 624. II. One 
of the Lapithe, who ran away from the battle 
fought at the nuptials of Pirithous. 12, 302, 

Lyoma, I. festivals in Arcadia in honor of 
Pan, the god of shepherds; the same as the 
Roman Lupercavia. Il. A festival at Argos 
in honor of Apollo Lyceus, who delivered the 
Argives from wolves, &c. 

Lycmum, a celebrated place near the banks 
of the Hissus, in Attica ; [named after Apollo 
Avxoxrovos or Aúxıos, to whom it was dedicated 
as the god of health.] It was in this pleasant 
and salubrious spot that Aristotle taught philo- 
sophy, and, as he generally instructed his pupils 
in walking, they were called Peripatetics, from 
reeimartia, ambulo. The philosopher continued 
his instructions for 12 years, till terrified by 
the false accusations of Eurymedo, he was 
obliged to fly to Chalcis, 

Lycamus, a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to 
Jupiter, where a temple was built in honor of 
the god Lyczus, by Lycao, the son of Pelasgus. 
It was also sae to Pan, whose festiyals, 
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called Lycæa, were celebrated there. Virg. G. 


1, 16.—Æn. 8, 343.—Strabo, 8.—Horat. Od. 


1, 17, 2.— Ovid, Met. 1, 698. 

L¥campurs, the father of Neobule. He pro- 
mised his daughter in marriage to the poet Ar- 
chilochus, and afterwards refused to fulfil his 
engagement, when she had been courted by a 
man, whose opulence had more influence than 
the fortune of the poet. This irritated Archi- 
lochus; he wrote a bitter invective against Ly- 
cambes and his daughter, and rendered them 
both so desperate by the satire of his composi- 
tion, that they hanged themselves. Horat. Ep. 
6, 13.— Ovid, in Ib. 52. 

Lřcāo, I. the first king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus and Melibæa. He built a town called 
Lycosura on the top of Mt. Lycæus, in honor 
of Jupiter. He had many wives, by whom he 
had a daughter, called Calisto, and 50 sons. 
He was succeeded on the throne by Nyctimus, 
the eldest of his sons. He lived about B. c. 1820. 
Apollod. 3.—Hygin. 176.— Catull. Ep. 76— 
Paus. 8, 2. &c. II. Another king of Arca 
dia, celebrated for his cruelties. He was changed 
into a wolf by Jupiter, because he offered hu- 
man victims on the altars of the god Pan. 
Some attribute this metamorphosis to another 
cause. The sins of mankind, as they relate, 
were become so enormous, that Jupiter visited 
the earth to punish wickedness and impiety. 
He came to Arcadia, where be was announced 
as a god, and the people began to pay proper 
adoration to his divinity. Lycao, however, who 
used to sacrifice all strangers to his wanton 
cruelty, laughed at the pious prayers of his 
subjects, and to try. the divinity of the god, 
served up human flesh on his table. This im- 
piety so irritated Jupiter, that he immediately 
destroyed the house of Lycao, and changed him 
into a wolf. Ovid, Met. 1, 198, &c—These 
2 monarchs are often confounded together, 
though it appears that they were 2 different 
characters, and not less than an age elapsed be- 
tween their reigns. 

L¥caonra, I. [a district of Asia Minor, 
forming the south-eastern quarter of Phrygia. 
The origin of its name and inhabitants, the 
Lycaones, is lost in obscurity. The Greeks 
asserted that Lycao of Arcadia, in obedience 
to the commands of an oracle, founded a city 
here, and gave his name to the nation and 
country ; this, however, is mere fable. Accord- 
ing to others, it derived its name from Aduos, 
“a wolf,” the country abounding with these 
animals. Our first acquaintance with this re- 
gion isin the relation of the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus. Its limits varied at different 
times. At first it extended eastward from Ico- 
nium 23 geographical miles, and was sepa- 
rated from Cilicia on the south by the range 
of Mt. Taurus, comprehending a large portion 
of what in later times was termed Cataonia. In 
an after age Lycaonia was taken from Antio- 
chus, and given to Eumenes; but its limits, 
when this took place, must have been more 
contracted than they were previously. Strabo 
makes Isauria a part of it.) It was made a 
Roman province under Augustus. Strabo, 10. 
— Mela, 1, 2.— Liv. 27, 54. 38, 39 ——II. Ar- 
cadia bore also that name from Lycao, one of 
its kings. Dionys, H——JII, An island in 
the Tiber, ere 
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 LYcasrtg, añ ancient town of Crete, whose 


inhabitants accompanied Idomeneus to the 
Trojan war. K, 2. 

Lycunivus, [a city of Illyricum, in the in- 
terior, on a lake from which the Drino rises. 
The Bulgarians, who formed here a great state 
more than an age after the reign of Justinian, 
took Lychnidus for their capital, changing its 
name to Achrida, which still subsists.] Liv. 
27, 32. 44, 15, 

Lycra, [a country of Asia Minor, in the 
south, bounded on the north-east by Pamphy- 
lia, on the west and north-west by the Carians, 
and on the north by Phrygia and Pisidia. The 
country was first named Milyas, and its earliest 
inhabitants seem to have been the Solymi. 
Sarpedo, however, driven from Crete by his 
brother Minos, came hither with a colony, and 
drove the Solymi into the interior. The new 
comers took the name of Termile. Afterwards, 
Lycus, driven from Athens by his brother Ægeus, 
retired to the Termilz, where he was well re- 
ceived by Sarpedo, and gave, it is said, the 
name Lycia to the country, and Lycii to the 
people, from his own name. Lycia was known 
under this name to Homer, who speaks also of 
the Solymi. The Solymi, however, disappeared 
from history after Homer’s time, and the name 
Milyas remained for ever afterwards applied to 
the region commencing in the north of Lycia, 
and extending into Phrygia and Pisidia. Into 
this region the Solymi had been driven, and 
here they remained under the name of Milye. 
From this time, in fact, they were reckoned as 
occupying a part of Pisidia, and having nothing 
more to do with Lycia. On D’Anv.’s map, 
however, they retain their name of Solymi.] The 
inhabitants have been greatly commended by all 
the ancients for their sobriety and justice. They 
were conquered by Croesus, king of Lydia, and 
afterwards by Cyrus. Though they were sub- 
ject to the power of Persia, they were go- 
verned by their own kings, and only paid a 
yearly tribute to the Persian monarch. They 
became part of the Macedonian empire, when 
Alex. came into the east, and afterwards were 
ceded to the house of the Seleucide, The 
country was reduced into a Roman province 
by the emperor Claudius. Apollo had there 
his celebrated oracle at Patara, and the epithet 
hyberna is applied to the country, because the 
god was said to pass the winter in his temple. 
Ain. 4, 143. 446. 7, 816.—Stat. Theb. 6, 686. 
—Herod. 1, 173.—Strabo, 13,—Liv. 37, 16. 
38, 39. 

Lyciscus, I. an Athenian archon——Ill. 
A Messenian of the family of the Aupytide. 
When his daughters were doomed by lot to 
be sacrificed for the good of their country, 
he fled with them to Sparta, and Aristode- 
mus on this cheerfully gave his own children, 
and soon after succeeded to the throne. Paws. 
4, 9. III. A youth of whom Horace was 
enamoured. ; 

L¥cyus, I. a son of Hercules and Toxicreta. 
lI. An epithet given to Apollo from his 
temple in Lycia, where he gave oracles, particu- 
larly at Patara, where the appellation of Lycie 


sortes was given to his answers, arid even to the 


will of the Fates. Ain. 4, 346. } k 
LřcõmEDes, I. a king of Scyros, an island in 
the Augean Sea, son of Apollo and Parthenope, 
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He was secretly entrusted with the care of 
young Achilles, whom his mother Thetis had 
disguised in woman’s clothes, to remove him 
from the Trojan war, where she knew he must 
unavoidably perish. Lycomeđes has rendered 
himself famous for his treachery to Theseus, 
who had implored his protection, when driven 
from the throne of Athens by the usurper 
Mnestheus. Lycomedes, as it is reported, 
either envious of the fame of his illustrious 
guest, or bribed by the emissaries of Mnestheus, 
led Theseus to an elevated place on pretence of 
shewing him the extent of his dominions, and 
perfidiously threw him down a precipice, where 
he was killed. Plut. Thes.—Paus. 1, 17. 7, 4. 
—Apollod. 3, 13.—II. An Arcadian, who, with 
500 chosen men, put to flight 1,000 Spartans, 
and 500 Argives, &e. Diod. S. 15. 

Lyxco, a philosopher of Troas, in the age of 
Aristotle ; greatly esteemed by Eumenes, An- 
tiochus, &c. He died in his 74th year. Diog. L, 

L¥cérnro, I. a son of Periander, king of 
Corinth. The murder of his mother Melissa by 
his father had such an effect on him, that he 
resolved never to speak to a man, who had 
been so wantonly cruel against his relations. 
This resolution was strengthened by the advice 
of Procles, his maternal uncle, and Periander 
at last banished to Corcyra a son, whose disobe- 
dience and obstinacy had rendered him odious. 
Cypselus, the eldest son of Periander, being in- 
capable of reigning, Lycophro was the only 
surviving child, whe had any claim to the crown 
of Corinth. But, when the infirmities of Peri- 
ander obliged him to look for a successor, Ly- 
cophro refused to come to Corinth while his 
father was there, and he was induced to leave 
Corcyra, only-on promise that Periander would 
come and dwell there, while he remained the 
master of Corinth. This exchange, however, 
was prevented. The Corcyreans, who were 
apprehensive of the tyranny of Periander, mur- 
dered Lycophro before he left that island, 
Herod. 3.—Aristot. II. A brother of Thebe, 
the wife of Alexander, tyrant of Phere. He 
assisted his sister in murdering her husband, 
afterwards seized the sovereignity; was dispos- 
sessed by Philip of Macedo. Plut.—Dirod. S. 
16. ILI. A native of Cythera, son of Mastor ; 
went to the Trojan war with Ajax, the son of 
Telamo, after the accidental murder of one of 
his citizens; he was killed, &c. J/.15, TV5 
A famous Gr. poet and grammarian, born at 
Chalcis in Euboea. He was one of the poets 
who flourished under Ptol. Philadelphus, and 
who, from their number, obtained the name of 
Pleiades. Lycophro died by the wound of an 
arrow. He wrote tragedies, the titles of 20 of 
which have been preserved. The only remain- 
ing composition of this poet is called Cassandra 
or Alexundra. It contains 1474 verses, whose 
obscurity has procured the epithet of zenebrosus 
to its author. It is a mixture of prophetical 
effusions, which, as he supposes, were given by 
Cassandra during the Trojan war. [It is a 
monologne, and contains 430 verses, in which 
the Trojan princess predicts to Priam the de- 
struction of Ilium, and misfortunes of those, 
who had figured in the war of Troy. Written 
in iambic verse, it has no poetic value; but at 
the same time forms an inexhaustible mine of 
grammatical, historical, and ae erus 
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dition. Cassandra, in the course of her predic- 
tions, goes back to the earliest times, and de- 
scends afterwards to the reign of Alex. of 
Macedo. There are many digressions, but 
all containing valuable facts, drawn from the 
- history and mythology òf other nations. The 
poet has purposely enveloped his poem with 
the deepest obscurity, so much so, that it has 
been styled rò cxorewdy xoinua, “ the dark 
Poem.” There is no artifice, to which he does 
not resort, to prevent his being clearly under- 
stood. He never calls any one by his true 
name, but designates him by some circumstances 
or event in his history; abounds with unusual 
constructions, separates words which should 
be united, uses strange terms, and forms the 
most singular compounds ; indulges alsoin some 
of the boldest metaphors. The Alexandrian 
grammarians amassed a vast collection of ma- 
terials for the elucidation of what must have 
appeared to them an admirable production. 
Tzetzes has made a compilation from their 
commentaries, and has thus preserved for us a 
part at least of those illustrations, without which 
the poem, after the lapse of more than 2,000 
years, would be unintelligible. He has refuted 
also the opinion that Lycophro was not the 
. author of the poem.] The best editions, Basil, 
1546, fol. enriched with the Gr. Commentary 
of Tzetzes; Canter, 8vo. ap. Commelin, 1596 ; 
Potter, fol. Oxon, 1702. [Since the ed. of 
Archbp. Potter, 2 others have appeared, Reichard, 
Lips. 1788, 8vo., Sebastian, Rom. 1804, 4zo.] 
Ovid, in Ib.— Stat. Sylv. 5, 3. 

Lycoro6u1s, [“ The city of Wolves,” a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the western side of the Nile, 
north-west of Anteopolis. It derived its name 
from the circumstance of extraordinary worship 
being paid here to wolves, which, according to 
Diod. S. drove back the Ethiopians, when they 
invaded Egypt, and pursued them to Elephan- 
tina. It is supposed to answer to the modern 
Suit or Osiot.| Diod. S. 1.—Strabo, 17. 

Lycor®a, [the southern summit of Parnas- 
sus, so called, according to Paus., because the 
neighbouring people fled to it during the deluge 
of Deucalio, being led thither by the howling 
of wolves, (Avxo.) The modern name is Lia- 
kura. It is so high as to be seen from Corinth 
80 miles distant. Wheeler thought it to be as 
high as Mt. Cenis. On this summit stood in 
remote ages a small town of the same name, 
the primitive abode of Deucalio.] Paus. Phoc.6. 

LY¥coris, a freedwoman of the senator Vo- 
lumnius, also called Cytheris and Volumnia, 
from her master ; celebrated for her beauty and 
intrigues. The poet Gallus was greatly en- 
amoured of her, and his friend Virgil comforts 
him in his 10th Zedogwe for the loss of the favors 
of Cytheris, who followed M. Antony’s .camp, 
and was become the Aspasia of Rome. The 
charms of Cleopatra, however, prevailed over 
those of Cytheris, and the unfortunate courtezan 
lost the good-will of Antony, and all the world 
at the same time. Lycoris was originally a 
comedian. Virg. Ecl. 10, 

Lycormas, a river of Aitolia, whose sands 
were of a golden color. It was afterwards 
called Hvenus, from king Evenus, who threw 
himself into it. Ovid, Met. 2, 245, 

_ L¥corras, the father of Polybius, who flou- 
rished 3.0, oe He was chosen general of 
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| the Achwan league, and revenged the death of 


Philopæmen, &c. Plut. DE 
ea [a city of Arcadia, in the soutli- 
western part, near Mons Lycæus, on a branch 
of the river Neda. | l i a 
Lycrus, a town of Crete, the country of 
Idomeneus, whence he is often called Lyctius, 
Ain. 3, 401. (ae 
Lycuraus, I. a king of Nemea, in Pelopon- 
nesus; raised from the dead by Aisculapius. 
Stat. Theb. 5, 638.—II. A king of Thrace, 
son of Dryas ; represented as cruel and impious 
on account of the violence, which he offered to 
Bacchus. He, according to the opinion of the 
mythologists, drove Bacchus out of his king- 
dom, and abolished his worship, for which im- 
piety he was severely punished by the gee 
He put his own son Dryas to death in a fury, 
and cut off his own legs, mistaking them for 
vine-boughs. He was put to death in the greatest 
torments by his subjects, who had been informed 
by the oracle that they should not taste wine 
till Lycurgus was no more. This fable is ex- 
plained by observing that the aversion of Ly- 
curgus for wine, over which Bacchus presided, 
arose from the filthiness and disgrace of intoxi- 
cation, and therefore the monarch wisely or- 
dered all the vines of his dominions to be cut 
down, that himself and his subjects might be 
preserved from the extravagance and debauchery, 
which are produced by too free an use of wine. 
Hygin. 132.—Il. 6. —Apollod. 3, 5 — Ovid, Met. 
4, 22.— Ain. 3, 14—Horat. Od. 2, 19: ITI: 
A son of Hercules and Praxithea, daughter of 
Thespius, Apollod. 2, 7. IV. An orator of 
Athens, surnamed Zis, in the age of Demo- 
sthenes, famous for his justice and impartiality, 
when at the head of the government ; one of 
the 30 orators whom the Athenians refused to 
deliver up to Alexander. Some of his Orations 
are extant, He died about s.c. 330. Diod. S. 
16——Y. A king of Tegea, son of Aleus, by 
Neera, the daughter of Pereus. He married 
Cleophile, called also Eurynome, by whom he 
had Amphidamas, &c. Apollod. 3, 9—I. 7. 
VI, A celebrated lawgiver of Sparta, son 
of king Eunomus, and brother to Polydectes. 
Hesucceeded his brother on the Spartan throne ; 
but, when he saw that the widow of Polydectes 
was pregnant, kept the kingdom not for himself, 
but till Charilaus, his nephew, was arrived to 
years of maturity. He had previously refused 
to marry his brothers. widow, who wished to 
strengthen him on his throne by destroying her 
own son Charilaus, and leaving him in the 
peaceful possession of the crown. The integrity, 
with which he acted, when guardian of his 
nephew Charilaus, united with the disappoint- 
ment and resentment of the queen, raised him 
many enemies, and he at last yielded to their 
satire and malevolence, and retired to Crete. 
He travelled like a philosopher, and visited Asia 
and Egypt without suffering himself to be cor- 
rupted by the licentiousness and luxury, which 
prevailed there. The confusion, which followed 
his departure from Sparta, now had made his 
presence totally necessary, and he returned home 
at the earnest solicitations of his countrymen. 
The disorder which reigned at Sparta, induced 
him to reform the government; and the more 
effectually to execute his undertaking, he had 
recourse to the oracle of Delphi, He was received 
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by the priestess of the god with every mark of 
honor ; his intentions were warmly approved by 
the divinity, and he was called the friend of gods, 
and himself rather god than man. After such 
a reception from the most celebrated oracle of 
Greece, Lycurgus found no difficulty in reform- 
ing the abuses of the state, and all were equally 
anxious in promoting a revolution, which had 
received the sanction of heaven. This hap- 
pened s.c. 884, Lycurgus first established a 
senate, which was composed of 28 senators, 
whose authority preserved the tranquillity of 
the state, and maintained a due and just equi- 
librium between the kings and people, by watch- 
ing over the intrusions of the former, and check- 
ing the seditious convulsions of the latter. All 
distinction was destroyed, and by making an 
equal and impartial division of the land among 
the members of the commonwealth, Lycurgus 
banished luxury, and encouraged the useful 
arts. The use of money, either of gold or 
silver, was totally forbidden, and the introduc- 
tion of heavy brass and iron coin brought no 
temptations to the dishonest, and left every in- 
dividual in the possession of his effects without 
any fears of robbery or violence. All the citizens 
dined in common, and no onehad greater claims 
to indulgence or luxury than another. The 
intercourse of Sparta with other nations was 
forbidden, and few were permitted to travel. 
The youths were entrusted to the public master 
as soon as they had attained their 7th year, 
and their education was left to the wisdom of 
the laws. They were taught early to think, 
auswer in a short and laconic manner, and excel 
in sharp repartee. They were instructed and 
encouraged to carry things by surprise ; but if 
ever the theft was discovered, subjected to a 
severe punishment. Lycurgus was happy and 
successful in establishing and enforcing these 
laws, and by his prudence and administration, 
the face of Lacedemo was totally changed, and 
it gave rise to a set of men distinguished for 
their intrepidity, fortitude, and magnanimity. 
After this, Lycurgus retired from Sparta to 
Delphi, or, according to others, to Crete, and 
before his departure bound all the citizens of 
Lacedemo by a solemn oath, that neither they 
nor their posterity would alter, violate, or abo- 
lish the laws, which he had established before 
his return. He soon after put himself to death, 
aud ordered his ashes to be thrown into the sea, 
fearful lest, if they were carried to Sparta, the 
citizens should consider themselves freed from 
the oath which they had taken, and empowered 
to make a revolution. The wisdom and good 
effect of the laws of Lycurgus have been firmly 
demonstrated at Sparta, where for 700 years 
they remained in full force, but the legislator 
has been censured as cruel andimpolitic. He 
has shewn himself inhuman in ordering mo- 
thers to destroy such of their children, whose 
feebleness or deformity in their youth seemed 
to promise incapability of action in maturer 
years, and to become a burden to the state. 
His regulations about marriage must necessa- 
rily be censured, and no true conjugal felicity 
can be expected from the union of a man with 
a person, whom he perhaps never knew before, 
and whom he was compelled to choose 1n a dark 
room, where all the martiageable women 1n the 
state assembled on stated occasions, “The pe- 
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culiar dress, which was appointed for the fe- 
males, might be termed improper; and the law 
must, for ever, be called injudicious, which or- 
dered them to appear naked on certain days of 
festivity, and wrestle in a public assembly pro- 
miscuously with boys of equal age with them- 
selves. These things, indeed, contributed as 
much to corrupt the morals of the Lacedemo- 
nians as the other regulations seemed to be 
calculated to banish dissipation, riot, and de- 
bauchery. Lycurgus has been compared to 
Solo, the celebrated legislator of Athens, and it 
has been judiciously observed, that the former 
gave to his citizens morals conformable to the 
laws, which he had established, and the latter 
had given to the Athenians laws, which coin- 
cided with their customs and manners. The 
office of Lycurgus demanded resolution, and 
he shewed himself inexorable and severe. In 
Solo artifice was requisite, and he shewed him- 
self mild and even voluptuous, The modera- 
tion of Lycurgus is greatly commended, parti- 
cularly when we recollect that he treated with 
the greatest humanity and confidence Alcander, 
a youth who had put out one of his eyes in a 
seditious tumult. Lycurgus had a son called 
Antiorus, who left no issue. The Lacedemo- 
nians marked their respect for their great legis- 
lator by yearly celebrating a festival in his 
honor, called Lycurgide or Lycurgides. The 
introduction of money into Sparta in the reign 
of Agis, the son of Archidamus, was one of the 
principal causes, which corrupted the innocence 
of the Lacedemonians, and rendered them the 
prey of intrigue and faction. The laws of 
Lycurgus were abrogated by Philopamen, B. c. 
188, but only for a little time, as they were 
soon after re-established by the Romans. Plut. 
in Vita.—Justin, 3, 2, &c.—Strabo, 8. 10. 15. 
&e.— Dionys. H. 2.—Paus. 3, 2. 

Lycus, I. a king of Beotia, successor to his 
brother Nycteus, who left no male issue. He 
was entrusted with the government only during 
the minority of Labdacus, the son of the 
daughter of Nycteus. He was farther enjoined 
to make war against Epopeus, who had carried 
away by force Antiope, the daughter of Nyc- 
teus. He was successful in this expedition, 
Epopeus was killed, and Lycus recovered An- 
tiope, and married her, though she was his 
niece. This new connexion highly displeased 
his first wife Dirce, and Antiope was delivered 
to the unfeeling queen, and tortured in the 
most cruel manner. Antiope at last escaped, 
and entreated her sons, Zethus and Amphio, to 
avenge her wrongs. The children, incensed on 
account of the cruelties, which their mother 
had suffered, besieged Thebes, killed Lycus, 
and tied Dirce to the tail of a wild bull, which 
dragged her till she died. Paus. 9, 5.—Apollod. 
Seo: II. A king of Libya, who sacrificed 
whatever strangers came on his coast. When 
Diomedes, at his return from the Trojan war, 
had been shipwrecked there, the tyrant seized 
and confined him. He, however, escaped by 
means of Callirrhoe, the tyrant’s daughter, who 
was enamoured of him, and who hung herself, 
when she saw herself deserted. Ili. A son 
of Neptune by Celeno, made king of a part 
of Mysia by Hercules. . He offered violence to 
Megara, the wife of Hercules, for which he was 
killed by the incensed cs a ha gaye a 
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kind reception to the Argonauts. 
3, 10. 

Lypra, [a country of Asia Minor, south of 
Mysia. Its limits appear to have been fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain up to the period of its becom- 
ing a Roman province. » It was then bounded 
on the west by the Grecian colonies of Ionia, 
which in reality made a part of Lydia; on the 
north by the Hermus, for the latter part of its 
course; on the south by the Meander ; and on 
the east by Phrygia. Under the Persian domi- 
nion it was more extensive in territory, since it 
then actually comprehended the Greek cities 
on the coast. According to some of the Gr. 
writers, the country was divided between 2 na- 
tions, the Lydians and Meones; the former 
dwelling in the plains adjacent to the Cayster 
and in the neighbouring mountains, while the 
Meones occupied the northernmost part of the 
country around Mt. Tmolus, and near the Her- 
mus and Hyllns. Homer, however, does not 
support any distinction like this, but calls the 
nation by the general name of Mzones. The 
reason of this, and in fact the true circum- 
stances of the whole affair, we learn from 
Herod., who states that the people of the 
country were first called Meones, but after- 
wards Lydii, from Lydus, one of their kings. ] 
It was governed by monarchs, who, after the 
fabulous ages, reigned for 249 years in the fol- 
lowing order: Ardysus began to reign 797 B.C. ; 
Alyattes 761; Meles 747; Candaules 735; 
Gyges 718; Ardysus 2d 680; Sadyattes 631 ; 
Alyattes 2d. 619, and Croesus 562, who was 
conquered by Cyrus, 548, when the kingdom 
became a province of the Persian empire. There 
were 3 different races, which reigned in Lydia; 
the Atyade, Heraclide, and Mermnade. The 
history of the first is obscure and fabulous; 
the Heraclidæ began to reign about the Trojan 
war, and the crown remained in their family 
for about 505 years, transmitted from father to 
son. Candaules was the last of the Heraclide, 
and Gyges the first, and Creesus the last, of 
the Mermnadez. [The dominions of Croesus ex- 
tended tothe Halys.] The Lydians were great 
warriors in the reign of the Mermnade. They 
invented the art of coining gold and silver, and 
were the first who exhibited public sports, &e. 
[The Lydians were very probably of Thracian 
origin.] Herod. 1, &c.—Strabo, 2, 5. 13.— 
Mela, 1, 2.—Plin. 3, 5.— Dionys. H. 1— Diod. S. 
4.—Justin, 13, 4. 

LyvYus, an epithet applied to the Tiber, be- 
cause it passed near. Etruria, whose inhabitants 
were originally a Lydian colony: [see Hetru- 
ria.) Ain, 2,781. 8, 479. 

Lypvs, a son of Atys and Callithea, king of 
Meonia, which from him received the name of 
Lydia. His brother Tyrrhenus led a colony to 
Italy, and gave the name of Tyrrhenia to the 
settlement made on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Herod. 7, 74, 

Lyncius, I. son of Aphareus, was among the 
hunters of the Calydonian boar, and one of the 
Argonauts. He was so sharp-sighted that, as 
it 1s reported, he could see through the earth, 
and distinguish objects at the distance of above 9 
miles. He stole some oxen with his brother 
Idas, and they were both killed by Castor and 
Pollux, when they were going to celebrate their 
nuptials with the daughters of Leucippus, [Pa- 
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lephatus has explained the fable of Lynceus 
seeing objects beneath the earth, by supposing 
him to have been the first, who carried on the 
operation of mining, and that, descending with 
a lamp, he thus saw objects under the ground. 
Pliny assigns the following reason for Lynceus 
being fabled to be so keen-sighted. Novissz- 
mam vero primamque (Lunam) eadem die vel 
nocte, nullo alio in signo quam ariete, conspici; 
id quoque paucis mortalium contingit. Et inde 
fama cernendi Lynceo. Plin. 2,15.) Apollod. 
1, 3.—Hygin.—Paus. 4, 2.— Ovid, Met. 3, 303. 
Apoll. Rh. 1, II. A son of Ægyptus, who 
married Hypermnestra, the daughter of Da- 
naus. His life was spared by the love and hu- 
manity of his wife. (See Danaides.) He 
made war against his father-in-law, dethroned 
him, and seized his crown. Some say that 
Lynceus was reconciled to Danaus, succeeded 
him after his death, and reigned 41 years. 
Apollod. 2, 1.—Paus. 2, 19.— Ovid, Her. 14. 

Lyncus, Lyncmus, or Lynx, a cruel king 
of Scythia, or, according to others, of Sicily. © 
He received, with feigned hospitality, Tripto- 
lemus, whom Ceres had sent all over the world 
to teach mankind agriculture, and as he was 
jealous of his commission, resolved to murder 
this favorite of the gods in his sleep. As he 
was going to give the deadly blow to Triptole- 
mus, he was suddenly changed into a lynx, an 
animal which is the emblem of perfidy and in- 
gratitude. Ovid, Met. 5, 650. 

Lyrnessus, a city of Cilicia, the native 
country of Briseis, thence called Lyrnesseis ; 
taken and plundered by Achilles and the Greeks 
at the time of the Trojan war, and the booty 
divided among the conquerors. J/.— Ovid, Met. 
12,108. Her. 3,5. Trist. 4, 1, 15. 

Lysanper, I. a celebrated general of Sparta, 
in the last years of the Peloponnesian war. He 
drew Ephesus from the interest of Athens; 
gained the friendship of Cyrus the younger ; 
gave battle to the Athenian fleet, consisting of 
120 ships, at Ægospotamos, and destroyed it 
all except 3 ships, with which the enemy’s 
general fled to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. In 
this celebrated battle, which happened s. c. 405, 
the Athenians lost 3,000 men, and withthem their 
empire and influence among the neighbouring 
states. Lysander well knew how to take ad- 
vantage of his victory, and the following year 
Athens, worn out by a long war of 27 years, 
and discouraged by its misfortunes, gave itself 
up to the power of the enemy, and consented to 
destroy the Piræus, deliver all its ships except 
12, recall all those who had been banished, and 
in short to he submissive in every degree to the 
power of Lacedemo, Besides these humiliating 
conditions, the government of Athens was to- 
tally changed, and 30 tyrants were set over it 
by Lysander. This glorious success, and the 
honor of having put an end to the Peloponnesian 
war, increased the pride of Lysander. He had 
already begun to pave his way to universal 
power by establishing aristocracy in the Grecian 
cities of Asia, and now attempted to make the 
crown of Sparta elective. In the pursuit of 
his ambition he used prudence and artifice; 
and, as he could not easily abolish a form of 
government, which ages and popularity had 
confirmed, had recourse to the assistance of the 
gods. His attempt, however, to corrupt the 
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oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Jupiter Ammo, 
proved ineffectual, and he was even accused of 
using bribes by the priests of the Libyan tem- 
ple. The sudden declaration of war against the 
Thebans saved him from the accusations of his 
adversaries; and he was sent, together with 
Pausanias, against the enemy. The plan of his 
military operations was discovered, and the Ha- 
liartians, whose ruin he secretly meditated, 
attacked him unexpectedly, and he was killed 
in a bloody battle, which ended in the defeat of 
his troops, B.c. 394. His body was recovered 
by his colleague Pausanias, and honored witha 
magnificent funeral. Lysander has been com- 
mended for his bravery, but his ambition de- 
serves the severest censure, and his cruelty and 
duplicity have greatly stained his character. 
He was arrogant and vain in his public as well 
as private conduct, and received and heard 
with the greatest avidity the hymns, which 
his courtiers and flatterers sung to his honor. 
Yet in the midst of all his pomp, ambition, and 
intrigues, he died extremely poor, and his daugh- 
ters were rejected by 2 opulent citizens of Sparta, 
to whom they had been betrothed during the 
life of their father. This behaviour of the lovers 
was severely punished by the Lacedeemonians, 
who protected from injury the children of a man, 
whom they hated for his perfidy, sacrilege, and 
contempt of religion. The father of Lysander, 
whose name was Aristoclites, or Aristocrates, 
was descended from Hercules, though not 
reckoned of the race of the Heraclide. Plut. et 
C. Nep.in Vita.—Diod. S.13, —~II. One of the 
ephori in the reign of Agis, &c. Plut. HI. 
A grandson of the great Lysander. Paus. 

Lysanpra, a daughter of Ptol. Lagus, who 
married Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, 
She was persecuted by Arsinoé, and fled to Se- 
leucus for protection. Paus. 1,9, &c. 

L¥s¥as, a celebrated orator, son of Cephalus, 
a native of Syracuse. His father left Sicily 
and went to Athens, where Lysias was born 
and carefully educated. In his 15th year he ac- 
companied the colony, which the Athenians sent 
to Thurium, and after a long residence there, 
returned homein his 47th year. [He was exiled 
from Thurium for being a partizan of Athens. 
From the latter city he was also driven by the 
tyranny of the Thirty, and retired to Megara. 
He joined Thrasybulus in his successful attempt 
for the deliverance of his country, and ended 
his days at Athens. Photius speaks of 233 
Harangues of Lysias, which either he himself, 
or the author of the Life of this orator, which 
he had before his eyes, acknowledges as authen- 
tic. There remain only 34, all forensic, and 
remarkable for the method, which reigns in 
them. The purity, perspicuity, grace, and sim- 
plicity which characterize the Orations of Lysias, 
would have raised him to the highest rank in 
the art, had they been coupled with the force 
and energy of Demosthenes. His style is ele- 
gant, without being overloaded with ornaments, 
and always preserves its tone. In the art of 
narration, Dionys. H. considers him superior to 
all orators, in being distinct, probable, and per- 
suasive ; but, atthe same time, admits that his 
composition is better adapted to private litiga- 
tion, than to important causes. — The text of his 
Harangues, as we now have it, 1s extremely 
corrupt, His masterpiece is the Funeral Ora- 
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tion delivered in honor of the: Athenians, who, 
having been sent to the aid of the Corinthians, 
under the command of Iphicrates, perished in 
battle ; „but the genuineness of this Oration has 
been disputed: see the Prelectio of Dobree, 
prefixed to his Adversaria.] The best editions 
of Lysias, Taylor, 8vo. Cantab. 1740; Auger, 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1783; Reiske, in the Cor- 
pus Oratorum Grecorum, Lips. 1772, 2 vols. 
pase He died in the 81st year of his age, B.C. 

LysimXcuia, a city on the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus ; [called Hexamilium from the breadth 
of the isthmus, which is estimated at 6 miles, 
The name still remains in Heramili.| Paus.1,9. 

Lysimicuus, [king of Thrace, one of the 
captains of Alex. the Great. He rose to the 
favor of his prince from a very mean condition: 
At the partition of the empire of Alexander, 
Lysimachus received for his share Thrace, the 
Chersonese, and the countries adjacent to the 
Euxine. He founded, in the Chersonese, Lysi- 
machia as his capital. When Antigonus had 
rendered himself formidable to all the other ge- 
nerals of the deceased monarch, Lysimachus 
joined in the league against him, with Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Cassander, and fought with them 
at the great battle at Ipsus.] He afterwards 
seized Macedonia, after expelling Pyrrhus from 
the throne, B.c. 286 ; but his cruelty rendered 
him odious, and the murder of his son Agatho- 
cles so offended his subjects, that the most opu- 
lent and powerful revolted from him, and aban- 
doned the kingdom. He pursued them to 
Asia, and declared war against Seleucus, who 
had given to them a kind reception. He was 
killed in a bloody battle, B.c. 281, in his 80th 
year, and his body was found in the heaps of 
slain only by the fidelity of a little dog, which 
had carefully watched near it. Itis said that 
the love and respect of Lysimachus for his 
learned master Callisthenes, proved nearly fatal 
tohim. He, as Justin mentions, was thrown 
into the den of a hungry lion by order of Alex- 
ander, for having given Callisthenes poison, to 
save his life from ignominy and insult; and 
when the furious animal darted on him, wrapped 
his hand in his mantle, and boldly thrust it into 
the lion’s mouth, and by twisting his tongue, 
killed an adversary ready to devour him. ‘This 
act of courage in his self-defence recommended 
him to Alexander. He was pardoned, and ever 
after esteemed by the monarch. Justin, 15, 3, 
&e.—Diod. S. 10, &e.—Paus. 1, 10. 

Lysrepus, [a celebrated sculptor and statu- 
ary, was born at Sicyo, and flourished in the 
time of Alex. the Great. He was originally a 
worker in brass, and then applied himself to 
painting till his talents and inclination led him 
to fix on the profession of a sculptor. He worked 
with such extraordinary diligence, that he is 
said to have left 1500 performances, all of 
such excellence that any one of them singly 
might have conferred celebrity on him as an 
artist.] Alexander was so partial to the artist, 
that he forbade any sculptor but Lysippus to 
make his statue. Lysippus excelled in express- 
ing the hair, and he was the first, who made 
the head of his statues less large, and the body 
smaller than usual, that they might appear 
taller. This was observed by one of his friends, 
and the artist gave for answer, that his prede- 
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cessors had represented men in their natural 
form, but he represented them such as they ap- 
peared. [The most admirable of his works 
were the statues of Alexander, of which he ex- 
ecuted a series, beginning from his childhood ; 
and one of a man coming out of a bath, placed 
by Agrippa before his public baths, and which, 
being removed by Tiberius to his own chamber, 
caused such great clamors on the part of the 
populace, that the emperor thought it prudent 
to return it to its former situation. A chariot of 
the sun at Rhodes was one of his great works, 
which was, however, surpassed by a Colossus at 
Tarentum, 40 cubits high.] One of Socrates, 
and those of the 25 horsemen, drowned in the 
Granicus, were so much valued, that,in the age 
of Augustus, they were bought for their weight 
in gold. Plut. Alea —Cic. in Brut. ad Her— 
Fell, Paterc. 1, 11.— Horat. Ep. 2, 1, 240, 

Lysis, a Pythagorean philosopher, preceptor 
to Epaminondas. He flourished about B.c. 
388. Heis supposed by some to be the author 
of the Golden Verses, attributed to Pythagoras. 
C. Nep. in Epam. 2. 

Lysisrrirus, I. an Athenian parasite. 
II. A brother of Lysippus. He was the first 
artist, who ever made a statue with wax. Päin. 
34, 8. 35, 12. 

Lysrra, [a city of Asia Minor, placed by 
Ptol. in Isauria ; but, according to Pliny, Hier- 
ocles, and the Acts of the Apostles, it belonged 
to Lycaonia. ] 
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Maca, I. [a people of Africa, which occupied 
the coast to the north-west of, and near the 
Greater Syrtis; thought to have been the 
same with those named Syrtites by Pliny. The 
Cinyphs watered their country. Herodotus 
states that they had a curious custom of 
leaving only a tuft of hair; in the centre of 
their head, carefully shaving the rest, and that 
when they went to war, their only coverings 
were the skins of ostriches: (see Cinyphs.) 
II. A people of Arabia Deserta, on a projection 
of land, where the Sinus Persicus is narrowest. 
Ptol. calls the promontory Assabo ; its modern 
name, however, Cape Mussendom, bears some 
faint resemblance to that of the Mace. | 

Micra, Í. a daughter of Hercules and De- 
janira., After the death of Hercules, Eurys- 
theus made war against the Heraclide, whom 
the Athenians supported, and the oracle de- 
clared that the descendants of Hercules should 
obtain the victory, if any one of them devoted 
himself to death. This was cheerfully accepted 
by Macaria, and the Athenians obtained a vic- 
tory. Great honors were paid to the patriotic 
Macaria, and a fountain of Maratho was called 
by her name. Paws, 1, 32——I1, An ancient 
name of Cyprus. 

Macinis, an ancient name of Crete. 

Mico, a son of Osiris, who had a share in 
the divine honors paid to his father. He was 
represented clothed in a wolf’s skin, for which 
reason the Egyptians held that animal in great 
veneration. Diod. S. 1—Plut. Is. et Os. 
II. A man who gave his name to Macedonia, 
Some supposed him to be the same as the son 
or general of Osiris. 

MacrEpon1a, [a country of Europe, lying to 
the west of we and north and north-east 
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of Thessaly. Its most ancient name was Aima- 
thia, a denomination derived from Aimathius, 
a prince of great antiquity, but the Greeks” 
afterwards called it Macedonia, either from 
king Macedo, a descendant, as some pretend, 

of Deucalio, or, as others say, by an easy 
change of Mygdonia, the name of one of its 
provinces, into Macedonia. Its boundaries 
varied according as it advanced in the career 
of national prosperity.] Philip increased it by 
the conquest of Thessaly, and part of Thrace, 

and, according to Pliny, it contained no less 

than 150 different nations. [In the time of 
Ptol. however, as appears by his Geography, this 

number was greatly diminished. When Ma- 

cedonia fell under the power of the Romans, 

they formed a province by this name, which 

comprised not only the ancient kingdom, but 

also Thessaly and Epirus, and extended from 

sea to sea.] The kingdom of Macedonia, first 
founded B. c. 814, by Caranus, a descendant of 
Hercules, and a native of Argos, continued in 

existence 646 years, till the battle of Pydna. 

The family of Caranus remained in possession 

of the crown until the death of Alex. the Great, 

and began to reign in the following order : 

Caranus, after a reign of 28 years, was suc- 
ceeded by Coenus, who ascended the throne 

B.C. 786; Thwimas 774; Perdiccas 729 ; Ar- 

geus 678 ; Philip 640; Æropas 602; Alcetas 

or Alectas 576; Amyntas 547 ; Alexander 497 ; 

Perdiceas 454; Archelaus 413; Amyntas 399; 

Pausanias 398 ; Amyntas 2d. 397; Argeous the 

tyrant 390; Amyntas restored 390; Alexander 

2d. 371; Ptolemy Alorites 370; Perdiccas 3d. 

366; Philip son of Amyntas 360; Alexander 

the Great 336; Philip Aridzus 323; Cassan- 

der 316; Autipater and Alexander. 298; De- 

metrius king of Asia 294; Pyrrhus 287; Lysi- 
machus 286; Ptolemy Ceraunus 280; Me- 

leager 2 months; Antipater the Etesian 45 

days; Antigonus Gonatas 277; Demetrius 

243; Antigonus Doso 232; Philip 221; Per- 

seus 179, conquered by the Romans B. c. 168, 

at Pydna. Macedonia has been severally called 

4Eimonia, Mygdonia, Peonia, Edonia, A’mathia, 

&c. The inhabitants of Macedonia were na- 

turally warlike, and though in the infancy of 
theixempire little known beyond the borders of 
their country, yet signalized themselves greatly 

in the reign of Philip, and added the kingdom 

of Asia to their Enropean dominions by the 

valor of Alexander. The Macedonian phalanx 

or body of soldiers was always held in the 

highest repute, and resisted and subdued the 

repeated attacks of the most courageous ene- 

mies. [The pure Greeks affected to despise 

the Macedonians and part of the Epirotes, as 

barbarians ; and Demosth. always discriminates 

in very pointed terms between the Macedonian 

upstart Philip and the true Greeks, especially 

the Athenians, The splendid victories of Philip 

and Alex. subdued somewhat of this haughty 

spirit on the part of their southern neighbours. | 

Lin, 44.— Justin, 6, 9. 7, 1, &e.—Strabo, 7— 

Mela, \, 3, &e.—Plin. 4, 10, &c.— Curt. 3, 4 
—Paus. 8, 7. 

Macepontcum BELLUM, undertaken by the 
Romans against Philip, king of Macedonia, 
some few months after the 2d Punic war, B. c. 
200. ó The cause of this war originated in the 
hostilities, which Philip had exercised against 
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the Achzans, the-friends and allies of Rome. 
‘The consul Flaminius had the care of this war, 
and conquered Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
and afterwards in Thessaly. The Macedonian 
fleets were also defeated; Eubcea was taken ; 
and Philip, after continual losses, sued for 


peace, which was granted to him in the 4th | 


year of the war. The ambition and cruelty of 
Perseus, the son and successor of Philip, soon 
irritated the Romans. Another war was un- 
dertaken, in which the Romans suffered 2 de- 
feats. This, however, did not discourage them ; 
P. Aimilius was chosen consul in his 60th year, 
‘and entrusted with the care of the war. He 
came to a general engagement near the city of 
Pydna.. The victory sided with the Romans, 
and 20,000 of the Macedonians were left on the 
field of battle. This decisive blow put an end 
to the war, which had already continued for 3 
years, B. c. 168. Perseus, and his sons Philip 
and Alexander were taken prisoners, and car- 
ried to Rome, to adorn the triumph of the con- 
queror. About 15 years after, new seditions 
were raised in Macedonia, and the false preten- 
sions of Andriscus, who called himself the son 
of Perseus, obliged the Romans to send an 
army to quell the commotions. He at first ob- 
tained many considerable advantages over the 
Roman forces, till at last he was conquered and 
delivered to the consul Metellus, who carried 
him to Rome. After these commotions, some- 
times called the 3d Macedonian war, Macedonia 
was finally reduced into a Roman province, and 
governed by a regular proconsul, about g, c, 148 
years. 

Maceponicus, a surname given to Metellus, 
from his conquests in Macedonia. It was also 
given to such as hadobtained any victory in 
that province. 

Macenta, a town of Sicily, taken by the 
consul Duilius. Liv. 26, 21. 

Macer ÆmiLYvs, I, a Latin poet of Verona, 
who died s.c. 16. He wrote some poems on 
Serpents, Plants, and Birds, mentioned by 
Ovid. He also composed a poem ox the Ruins 
of Troy, to serve as a supplement to Homer’s 
Miad. Wis compositions are now lost. [A 
poem, extant under the name of Macer, has 
been given up as supposititious. Macri de Ma- 
teria Medica, Lab. v, Versibus Conscripti, per 
Janum Cornarium Medicum Physicum Emen- 
dati ac Annotati, et nunquam antea ex toto Editi. 
Contenta Singulis Libris: \ et 2. de Herbis ac 
Plantis Vulgaribus; 3. de Plantis Peregrinis ; 
4. de Quibusdam Plantis, itemque Animalium 
Partibus, ac Terre Speciebus; 5. de Lapidibus 
ac Gemmis. Francoforde, 1540. 12mo.] Ovid, 
Trist. 4, 10, 44, ex Pont. 2, 10.— Quintil. 10, 1. 
—JI. L. Claudius, a proprætor of Africa in 
the reign of Nero. He assumed the title of 
emperor, and was put to death by order of 
Galba. 

-Macumra, I. a river of Africa. II, A 
common crier at Rome. Juv. 7, 9. ; 

Macuanypas, a man who made himself ab- 
solute at Sparta, killed by Philopemen, after 
being defeated at Mantinea, B. c. 208. Nabis 
succeeded him, P/ut, 

Micuio, a celebrated physician, son of Æs- 
culapius, and brother to Podalirius. He went 
to the Trojan war with the inhabitants of Trica, 


Ithome, and CEchalia, According to some, he | 
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was king of Messenia. As physician to the 
Greeks, he healed the wounds, which they re- 
ceived during the Trojan war, and was one of 
those concealed in the wooden horse. [ He was 
more skilled in the treatment of external inju- 
ries; Podalirius in the cure of internal ones. | 
Some suppose that he was killed before Tro y by 
Kurypylus, the son of Telephus. He received 
divine honors after death, and had a temple in 
Messenia. J/. 2, &c.—Ovid, ex Pont, 3, 4.— 
Quint. Sm. 6, 409.— in. 2, 263. 426. 

Macra, a river flowing from the Apennines, 
and dividing Liguria from Etruria, [now Ma- 
gra.) Lucan, 2, 426.—Liv. 39, 32—Plin. Ji De 

Macrı camp, I. a plain in Cisalpine Gaul, 
near the river Gabellus. Liv. 41, 18. 45,12. 
Il. A plain near Mutina bears the same ` 
name. Col. 7, 2, 

Macrianus, Trrus Funvius Jurys, an, 
Egyptian of obscure birth, who, from a private 
soldier, rose to the highest command in the 
army, and proclaimed himself emperor, when 
Valerian had been made prisoner by the Per- 
sians, a. D. 260. His liberality supported his 
usurpation ; his 2 sons, Macrianus and Quietus, 
were invested with the imperial purple, and the 
enemies of Rome were severally defeated either 
by the emperors or their generals. When he 
had supported his dignity for a year in the 
eastern parts of the world, Macrianus marched 
towards Rome, to crush Gallienus, who had 
been proclaimed emperor. He was defeated in 
Illyricum by the lieutenant of Gallienus, and 
put to death with his son, at his own express 
request, A.D. 262. 

Macrinus, M. Oritius Severus, I. a native 
of Africa, who rose from the most ignominious 
condition to the rank of prefect of the preto- 
rian guards, and at last of emperor, after the 
death of Caracalla, whom he inhumanly sacri- 
ficed to his ambition, A. D. 217. The beginning 
of his reign was popular; the abolition of the 
taxes, and an affable and complaisant behaviour, 
endeared him to hissubjects. These promising 
appearances did not long continue, and the 
timidity which Macrinus betrayed in buying 
the peace of the Persians by a large sum of 
money, soon rendered him odious; and while 
he affected to imitate the virtuous Aurelins, 
without possessing the good qualities of his 
heart, he became contemptible and insignifi- 
cant. This affectation irritated the minds of 
the populace, and when severe punishments 
had been inflicted on some of the disorderly 
soldiers, the whole army mutinied; and their 
tumult was increased by their consciousness 
of their power and numbers, which Macrinus 
had the imprudence to betray, by keeping almost 
all the military force of Rome encamped toge- 
ther in the plains of Syria. Heliogabalus was 
proclaimed emperor, and Macrinus attempted 
to save his life by flight. He was, however, 
seized in Cappadocia, and his head was cut off 
and sent to his successor, June 7th, a. D. 218. 
Macrinus reigned about 2 months and 3 days. 
His son, called Diadumenianus, shared his fa- 
ther’s fate. II. A friend of the poet Persius, 
to whom his 2d Satire is inscribed. 

Macro, a favorite of the emperor Tiberius, 
celebrated for his intrigues, perfidy, and cruelty, 
He destroyed Sejanus, and raised himself on 
the ruins of that unfortunate one He wag 
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aceessary to the murder of Tiberius, and con- 
ciliated the good opinion of Caligula by prosti- 
tuting to him his own wife called Ennia, He 
soon after became unpopular, and was obliged 
by Caligula to kill himself together with his 
wife, a. D. 38. % St. 

Macrisis, a people of Æthiopia, celebrated 
for their justice, and the innocence of their 
manners. They generally lived to the 120th 
year; and, indeed, from their longevity, have 
obtained their name, (waxgds Bios, “ long life,”) 
to distinguish them more particularly from 
the other inhabitants of Æthiopia. Herod. 
3, 17.— Mela, 3, 9.—Plin. 7, 48 —Val. Max. 
8, 3. 

” Macrontus, [a Latin writer, and eminent 
critic, who flourished towards the close of the 
4th cent. He is supposed to have been a 
Greek, but the place of his birth is not known. 
Heis claimed, indeed, by the people of Parma, 
who shew his tomb; but he refers his birth- 
place to a country, in which the Latin language 
was not vernacular. He undoubtedly lived at 
Rome; but whether he was the same Macro- 
bius, who was grand chamberlain under Hono- 
rius and Theodosius 2d, is not well ascertained. 
It has likewise been disputed whether he was a 
Christian or Pagan. The supposition that he 
held the office of chamberlain under the Chris- 
tian emperors, has been the chief, or perhaps 
only ground for imagining him to have been a 
Christian, since the language of his writings, 
and the interlocutors in the dialogues, are en- 
tirely heathen.] Macrobius has rendered him- 
self famous for acomposition called Saturnalia ; 
a miscellaneous collection of antiquities and 
criticisms, supposed to have been the result of 
a conversation of some of the learned Romans 
during the celebration of the Saturnalia, This 
was written for the use of his son, and the bad 
Latinity, which the author has often introduced, 
proves that he was not born in a part of the Ro- 
man empire, where the Latin tongue was spoken, 
as he himself-candidly confesses. The Saturnalia 
are useful for the learned reflections, which they 
contain, and particularly for some curious ob- 
servations on the two greatest epic poets of an- 
tiquity. [The questions treated of relate to 
topics of antiquity, mythology, history, and 
poetry, discussed in a pleasing way, and with 
reference to the works of ancient authors, and 
to the laws and customs of the Romans.] Be- 
sides this, Macrobius wrote a commentary on 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, likewise composed 
for the improvement of the author's son, and 
dedicated to him, [From this work, it appears 
that he was a Platonist. He wrote also a work 
on the Difference between the Greek and Latin 
Tongues, and their Analogy. We have a part of 
it remaining.) The best editions, Gronovius, 
8vo. L. Bat. 1670, Lips. 8v0, 1777. 

Macricuir, a name of Artaxerxes, the same 
as Longimanus : [see Longimanus.] 

Macronss, [a nation of Asia, occupying 
the northern parts of Armenia, probably be- 
tween the town of Arze, and coast of the 
Euxine ; mentioned in the Anabasis as one of 
the nations, through whose territory the Greeks 
marched ; afterwards. according to Strabo, called 
Sanni or Tanni.] Face. 5, 152.— Herod. 

Mapaura, [a town of Numidia, near Ta- 
gaste, and north-west of Sicca, of which the 
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inhabitants were called Madaurenses;]| the na- 
tive place of Apuleius. Apul. Met. 11. 

Maverss, a general of Darius, who bravely - 
defended a place against Alexander. The con- 
queror resolved to put him to death, though 30 
orators pleaded for his life. Sisygambis pre- | 
vailed over the almost inexorable Alex. and Ma- 
detes was pardoned. Curt. 6,3. 

ManvuareEnt, a people of Thrace. 
40. 

Mavyrs, a Scythian prince who pursued 
the Cimmerians in Asia, and conquered Cya- — 
xares, B.C. 623. He held for some time the 
supreme power of Asia Minor. Herod. 8, 103. 

Maanper, I. a son of Oceanus and Tethys. 
IT. A celebrated river of Asia Minor, rising 
near Celene [in Phrygia, ] and flowing through 
Caria and Ionia into the Augean sea between 
Miletus and Priene, after it has been increased 
by the waters of the Marsyas, Lycus, Eudo, 
Letheus, &c. Itis celebrated among the poets 
for its windings, which amount to no less than 
600, and from which all obliquities have re- 
ceived the name of Meanders. It forms in its 
course, according to the observations of some 
travellers, the Gr. letters £, č, #,¢, and w, and 
from its windings Dedalus had the first idea of 
his famous labyrinth. [The Meander is a 
deep stream, and fordable only in a few places, 
even in the early part of its course; called by 
the Turks, Minder, or Bojuk Minder, “ the 
little Mzander.’] Ovid, Met. 8, 145. &e.— 
4in. 5, 254,—Lucan. 3, 6.—W. 2.—Herod. 
2, 29.— Cic. Pis. 22—Strabo, 12, &c.—Mela, 
1-17 

MaXrm, a people at the south of Scotland, 
[comprising the Otadeni, Gadeni, Selgove, 
Novante, and Damnii.] Dio, 76, 12. 

Mani, a people of Medica, a district of 
Thrace, near Rhodope.. Liv. 26, 25. 40, 21. 

Marius, a Roman, thrown down from the 
Tarpeian rock for aspiring to tyranny at Rome, 
in the early ages of the republic. 

Mamacrrria, sacrifices offered to J upiter 
at Athens in the winter month Mæmacterio. 
The god surnamed Memactes was entreated 
to send mild and temperate weather, as he 
presided over the seasons, and was the god of 
the ir. 

ManiXprs, a name of the Bacchantes, or 
priestesses of Bacchus. The word is derived . 
from paiveues “to be furious,” because in the 
celebration of their festivals the gestures and 
actions were those of mad women, Ovid, Fast. 
4, 458. 

Manitaus, I. (pl. Meenala,) a mountain [in 
the south-south-eastern part] of Arcadia, sacred 
to the god Pan, and greatly frequented by 
shepherds. It received its name from Mena- 
lus, a son of Lycao. It was covered with pine 
trees, whose echo and shade have been greatly 
celebrated by all the ancient poets. Ovid, Met. 
1, 216.—Virg. G. 1,17. Ecl. 8, 24.—Paus. 8, 
3.—Strabo, 8.— Meda, 2, 3.1]. A town of 
Arcadia, III. A son of Lycao,__V. The 
father of Atalanta, 

Manus, a river of German 
into the Rhine at Mayence. 

Maæðnxřa, [see Lydia.] The Etrurians, as 
beings descended from a Lydian colony, are 
often called Maonide, (in, 11, 759.) and even 
the lake Thrasymenus in their country is called 
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femin lacus: [see Hetruria.] SiZ Itad. 15, 

Maæðnřnæ, a name given to the Muses, be- 
cause Homer, their greatest and worthiest fa- 
Vorite, was supposed to be a native of Mæonia. 

M-z6nipgs, a surname of Homer, because, 
according to the opinion of some writers, he 
was born at Meonia, or because his father’s 
name was Meo. Ovid. 

Manis, an epithet applied to Omphale as 
queen of Lydia or Mzonia. Ovid. The epi- 
_ thet is also applied to Arachne as a native of 

Lydia. Id. Met. 6. 

Morr, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. 

_ Maorts Parus, a large lake, or part of the 
sea between Europe and Asia, at the north of 
the Euxine, to which it communicates by the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, Sea of Azoph, or Zaback, 
[Its ancient name of Marsh was given to it 
from its waters being polluted with mud.] It 
was worshipped as a deity by the Massagete. 
| [Ritter has collected together much curious 
learning, to prove that the Palus Meotis, (whose 
true name he makes Maietis,) was an important 
link in the chain connecting the religion of 

- Greece with that of India.] It extends about 

390 miles from south-west to north-east, and is 

about 600 miles in circumference. The Ama- 

zons are called Meotides, as living in the 

neighbourhood, Strabo.— Mela, 1, 1. §e.— 

Justin, 2, 1,—Curt. 5, 4,—Lucan, 2. §ce.— Ovid, 

Fast. 3,12. Ep. Sab. 2, 9, —Æn. 6, 739. 

Masta Sıuva, a wood in Etruria, near the 

-mouth of the Tiber. Ziv. 1, 33. 

Mzvius, a poet of inferior note in the Au- 
gustan age, who made himself known by his 
illiberal attacks on the character of the first 
writers of his time, as well as by his affected 
compositions. His name would have sunk in 
oblivion, if, Virgil had not ridiculed him in his 
3d Eclogue, and Horace in his 19th Epode, 

Macas, a king of Cyrene, in the age of Ptol. 
Philadelphus. He reigned 50 years, and died 
B.C. 257. Polyen. 2. 

b Macr, a religious sect among the eastern 

nations of the world, and particularly in Persia, 

They had great influence in the political and 

religious affairs of the state, and a monarch 

seldom ascended the throne without their pre- 
vious approbation. Zoroaster was the founder 
of their sect. They paid particular homage to 
fire, which they deemed a deity, as pure in itself, 
and the purifier of all things. In their religious 
tenets, they had 2 principles: one good, the 
source of every thing good, and the other evil, 
whence sprung all manner of ills. Their pro- 
fessional skillin the mathematics and philosophy 
rendered every thing familiar to them, and 
| from their knowledge of the phenomena of the 
heavens, the word Magi was applied to all 
learned men; and in process of time, the Magi, 
from their experience and profession, were con- 
founded with the magicians, who impose on the 
superstitious and credulous. Hence the word 
Magi and magicians became synonymous among 
the vulgar. Smerdis, one of the Magi, usurped 
i| the crown of Persia after the death of Cambyses, 

and the fraud was not discovered till the 7 
i noble Persians conspired against the usurper, 
and elected Darius king. From this circum- 

stance there was a certain day, on which none 
| of the Magi were permitted to appear in public, 
| i 2X 
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as the populace had the privilege of murderin 
whomsoever of them they met. [ Various deriva- 
tions have been assigned for the name. Plato, 
Xenopho, Herod., Strabo, &e., derive it from the 
Persian language, in which it signified “ a 
priest,” or “ person appointed to officiate in 
holy things.” Others derive it from the Gr. 
kiyas, “ great,” which, they say, being borrowed 
of the Greeks by the Persians, was returned in 
the form uéyos. Vossius, however, deduces it 
from the Hebr. haga, “to meditate,” whence 
comes maghim, “ people addicted to medita- 
tion.” ]  Strabo.—Cic, de Div. 1.—Herod, 3, 
62. &c. 

Maona GracYa, a part of Italy : see Grecia 
Magna. 

Macana Marrer, a name given to Cybele. 

Maanenrivs, [a German by birth, who, from 
being a private soldier, rose to the head of the 
Roman empire. He was at first a prisoner of 
war, but, to free himself from chains, joined the 
Roman troops, and became distinguished for - 
valor. He was commander of the Jovian and 
Herculean bands stationed to guard the banks 
of the Rhine, at the time when Constans Ist 
had incurred the contempt of the army by his 
indolence and voluptuousness. In A.D. 350, he 
ascended the throne, and on the murder of 
Constans, was left without a rival in the Gallic 
and Italian prefectures. At Rome he acted with 
great tyranny, and by his extortions was enabled 
to keep in pay a large army to support his 
usurped authority. So formidable did he ap- 
pear, that Constantius, emperor of the east, and 
brother of the deceased Constans, offered to him 
peace, with the possession of Gayl, Spain, and 
Britain, but his offer was rejected. A war 
ensued, and Magnentius was totally defeated. 
He fled to Aquileia, and afterwards obtained a 
victory over the van of the pursuing army at 
Ticinum, Another defeat, however, soon fol- 
lowed, and Magnentius took refuge in Lyons, 
where he dispatched himself with his own 
sword. | $ 

Maentrs, I. a young man, who found himself 
detained by the iron nails under his shoes, as 
he walked over a stone-mine. This was no 
other than the magnet, which received its name 
from the person, who had been first sensible of 
its power. [According to one account, the 
magnet took its name from a shepherd, who 
discovered it with the iron of his crook on Mt. 
Ida.] IIL A son of Æolus and Anaretta, 
who married Nais, by whom he had Pierus, &c. 
Apollod, \, 7. III. A poet and musician of 
Smyrna, in the age of Gyges, king of Lydia. _ 

MaanEsïa, I. [the name of 2 cities of Lydia. 
One was situate in the south, near the Mæ- 
ander, and was called, from its position, Mag- 
nesia ad Meandrum, (trì) Maven.) It lay 
south-east from Ephesus. According to Diod. 
S., it was one of the towns given by Artaxerxes 
to Themistocles, and also the scene of his death. 
It is now called by the Turks Gyzel Hisar, 
“ The Beautiful Castle”? The other wasin the 
northern part of Lydia, near the junction of the 
Hermus and Hyllus, and in the vicinity of Mt. 
Sipylus.] It is celebrated for a battle fought 
there B.c. 187, between the Romans and Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, The forces of Antiochus 
amounted to 70,000 men, according to Appian ; 
or 70,000 foot and 12,000 moe according ta 
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Livy ; which have been exaggerated by Florus 
to 300,000 men. The Roman army consisted 
of about 28 or 30,000 men, 2,000 of which were 
employed in guarding the camp. The Syrians 
lost 50,000 foot and 4,000 horse, and the Ro- 
mans only 300 killed, with 25 horse. It was 
founded by a colony from Magnesia and 
Thessaly, and was commonly called Maynesia 
ad Meandrum, to distinguish it from another 
called Magnesia ad Sipylum, in Lydia, at the 
foot of Mt. Sipylus. This last was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius. 
IL. A country on the eastern parts of Thessaly, 
at the south of Ossa. It was sometimes called 
Aimonia and Magnes Cumpus. The capital 
was also called Magnesia. III. A promon- 
tory of Magnesia in Thessaly. Liv. 37.— Flor. 
2.— Appian. é 
Maco, I.a Carthaginian general sent against 
Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily. He obtained a 
victory, and granted peace to the conquered. 
In a battle, which soon after followed this 
treaty of peace, Mago was killed. His son, of 
the same name, succeeded to the command of 
the Carthaginian army, but disgraced himself 
by flying at the approach of Timoleo, who had 
come to assist the Syracusans. He was ac- 
cused in the Carthaginian senate, and prevented, 
by suicide, the execution of the sentence justly 
pronounced against him. His body was hung 
on a gibbet, and exposed to public ignominy. 
II. A brother of Hannibal the Great. He 
was present at the battle of Canna, and was 
deputed by his brother to carry to Carthage the 
news of the celebrated victory, obtained over the 
Roman armies. His arrival at Carthage was 
unexpected ; and more powerfully to astonish 
his countrymen, on account of the victory of 
Canne, he emptied in the senate-house the 3 
bushels of golden rings, taken from the fallen 
Roman knights. He was afterwards sent to 
Spain, where he defeated the 2 Scipios, and was 
himself, in another engagement, totally ruined, 
He retired to the Baleares, which he conquered, 
and one of the cities there still bears his name, 
Portus Magonis, Port Mahon. After this he 
landed in Italy with an army, and took pos- 
session of part of Insubria. He was defeated 
in a battle by Quint. Varus, and died of a 
mortal wound, B. c. 203. Liv.30. &e. C. Ne- 
pos (Ann. 8,) gives a very different account of 
his death, and says that he either perished in 
shipwreck, or was murdered by his servants, 
Perhaps Hannibal had 2 brothers of that name. 
HI. A Carthaginian, more known by the 
excellence of his wntings than by his military 
exploits. He wrote 28 volumes on husbandry ; 
these were preserved by Scipio at the taking of 
Carthage, and presented to the Roman senate. 
They were translated into Greek by Cassius 
Dionysius of Utica, and into Latin by order of 
the Roman senate, though Cato had already 
written so copiously on the subject; and the 
Romans, as it has been observed, consulted the 
writings of Mago with greater earnestness than 
the books of the Sibylline verses. Colum. 
IV. A Carthaginian, sent by his countrymen 
to assist the Romans against Pyrrhus and the 
Tarentines, with a fleet of 120 sail. This offer 
was politely refused by the Roman senate. 
This Mago was father of Asdrubal and Hamil- 
car, Fal, cA V, A niver of India falling 
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into the Ganges. [According to Manneit, the - 


Ramgonga.| Arrian, : 

Miconrikcum or Maconria, a large city 
of Germany, Mentz. Tacit. Hist. 4, 15.287 

Manerrpat, a Carthaginian, who was at the 
siege of Saguntum, and commanded the cavalry 
of Hannibal at the battle of Cannes. He ad- 
vised the conqueror immediately to march to 
Rome, but Hannibal required time to consider 
of so bold a measure ; on which Maherbal ob- 
served that Hannibal knew how to conquer, but 
not how to make a proper use of victory. 

Mata, I. a daughter of Atlas and Pleione, 
mother of Mercury by Jupiter; one of the 
Pleiades, the most luminous of the 7 sisters. 
(See Pleiades.) Apodlod. 3, 10.—Æn. 1, 301, 
II. A surname of Cybele. 

Majestas, a goddess among the Romans, 
daughter of Honor and Reverence, Ovid, Fast, 
5, 5, 25. 

Masorca: [see Baleares.] 

MasorrAnus, Jun. VaLerfus, an emperor 
of the western Roman empire, raised to the 
imperial throne, a. p. 457. He signalized him- 
self by his private, as well as public virtues. 
He was massacred after a reign of 37 years by 
one of his generals, who envied in his master 
the character of an active, virtuous, and humane 
emperor. 

Mata Fortuna, the goddess of evil fortune, 
worshipped among the Romans. Cie. N. D, 3. 

Marta, I. a promontory of Lesbos. Ii. 
Another in Peloponnesus, at the south of La- 
conia, The sea is so rough and boisterous there, 
that the dangers, which attended a voyage 
round it, gave rise to the proverb, Cum ad Ma- 
leam deflexeris, obliviscere que sunt domi. | Cape 
Malio, or St. Angelo.| Strabo, 8, 9.— Lucan, 
6, 58.— Plut. Arat.— Ain, 5, 193.— Meda, 2, 3. 
— Paus. 3, 23. 

Mareventum, the ancient name of Bene- 
ventum. Juv. 9, 27. 

Marïa, a city of Phthiotis, near Mt, Œta 
and Thermopylæ. There were in its neigh. 
bourhood some hot mineral waters, ‘which the 
poet Catullus has mentioned. From Malia, a 
gulf or small bay in the neighbourhood, at the 
western extremities of the island of Eubea, 
hasereceived the name of the gulf of Malia, 
Maliacum Fretum, or Maliacus Sinus. Some 
call it the gulf of Lamia, from its vicinity to 
Lamia. It is often taken for the Sinus Pelas- 
gicus of the ancients. Paus. 1, 4— Herod. 

Matros, a town of Cilicia. Lucan, 3, 227. 

Marrninus, a name under which Horace 
has lashed some of his friends or enemies, Sat. 
12, (27. 

Mamavs, a river of Peloponnesus. 

Mamercus, I. a tyrant of Catana, who sur- 
rendered to Timoleo. His attempts to speak 
in a public assembly at Syracuse were received 
with groans and hisses, on which he dashed 
his head against a wall, and endeavoured to 
destroy himself. The blows were not fatal, and 
Mamercus was soon after put to death as a rob- 
ber, B.c..340. Polyen. 5.—C. Nep. in Tim. 
II. A dictator at Rome, g. c. 437. 

Mamertina, I. a town of Campania, famous 
for its wines. II. A name of Messana in 
Sicily. Martial, 13, 117.—Strabo, 7. 

Mamertini, a mercenary band of soldiers, 
which passed from Campania into Sicily, at 


the request of Agathocles. When they were 


in his service, they claimed the privilege of 
voting at the election of magistrates at Syra- 
cuse, and had recourse to arms to support their 
unlawful demands. The sedition was appeased 
by the authority of some leading men, and the 
Campanians were ordered to leave Sicily. In 
their way to the coast, 
great kindness by the people of Messana, and 
soon returned perfidy for hospitality. They 
conspired against the inhabitants, murdered all 
the males in the city, married their wives and 
daughters, 
the place. After this violence they assumed 
the name of Mamertini, and called their city 
Mamertina, from a provincial word, which in 
their language signified “martial” or “ warlike.” 
The Mamertines were afterwards defeated by 
Hiero, and totally disabled to repair their ruined 
affairs, [The more correct explanation of the 
mame is as follows. It was customary with the 
Oscan nations of Italy, in time of famine or 
any other misfortune, to seek to propitiate the 
favor of the gods by consecrating to them not 
only all the productions of the earth during 
a certain year, but also all the male children 
born during that same space of time. Mamers, 
or Mars being their tutelary deity, they called 
these children after him, when they had attained 
maturity, and, under the general and customary 
name of Mamertini, sent them away to seek 
new abodes.] Plut. Pyrrh. &c. 

Mamiri¥s Lex, [de limitibus, a. U.o. 642, 
whence the author of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, 
got the surname of Limetanus. It ordained 
that there should be an uncultivated space of 5 
feet broad left between farms, and if any dispute 
happened about this matter, that arbiters should 
be appointed by the praetor to determine it, The 
law of the 12 Tables required 3, 

Mamiri, a plebeian family at Rome, de- 
scended from the Aborigines. They first lived 
at Tusculum, whence they came to Rome, Liv. 
3, 29. 

Mamirius Ocravius, a son-in-law of Tar- 
quin, who behaved with uncommon bravery at 
the battle of Regille ; also called Manilius: 
see Manilius. 

Mammea, the mother of the 
who died a. D. 235. 

Mamiritus Verurius, a worker in brass in 
Numa’s reign. He was ordered by the mo- 
narch to make a number of ancilia or shields, 
like the one which had fallen from heaven, that 
it might be difficult to distinguish the true one 
from the others, He was very successful in his 
undertaking, and asked no other reward, but 
that his name might be frequently mentioned 
- in the hymns sung by the Salii in the feast of 

the Ancilia, This request was granted. Ovid, 
Fast. 3, 392. 
__ Mamurra, a Roman knight born at For- 

miz, who followed the fortune of J. Cesar in 
Gaul, where he greatly enriched himself. He 
built a magnificent palace on Mt. Ceelius, and was 
the first, who inerusted his walls with marble. 
Catullus has attacked him in his Epigrams. 

ormiz is sometimes called Mamurrarum urbs. 
Plin. 36, 6. 

Mancinus, C..a Roman general, who, though 
at the head of an army of 30,000 men, was 
defeated by 4,000 N umantians, B, ©, 138, [The 
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emperor Severus, 


they were received with 


and rendered themselves masters of 
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remnant of the Roman army was allowed to 
retire, on their making a treaty of peace with 
the Numantians. The senate refused to ratify 
the treaty, and ordered Mancinus to be delivered 
up to the enemy; but they refused to receive 
him. Mancinus, on this, returned to Rome, 
and was reinstated in his rights of a citizen, 
contrary to the opinion of the tribune P. Ruti- 
lius, who asserted that he could not enjoy the 
right of returning to his country, called by the 
Romans jus postliminii.] Cic. Orat. 1, 40, 


Manpang, a daughter of Astyages, married 
by her father to Cambyses, an ignoble person 


of Persia. The monarch had dreamed that his 
daughter's urine had drowned all his city, 
which the soothsayers had interpreted unfavor- 
ably, assuring him that his daughter’s son 
would dethrone him. The marriage of Man- 
dane with Cambyses would, in the monarch’s 
opinion, prevent the effects of the dream, and 
the children of this connexion would, like their 
father, be poor and unnoticed. The expecta. 
tions of Astyages were frustrated. He was 
oo by his grandson, (See Cyrus.) Herod. 
5 107. 

Manpinzs, an Indian prince and philoso- 
pher, whom Alex. invited by his ambassadors, 
on pain of death, to come to his banquet, as 
being the son of Jupiter. The philosopher 
ridiculed the threats and promises of Alex., &c. 
Strabo, 15. “i 

Manvéna, 
Sabines, near Horace’s 
Ep. 1, 18, 105. 

ANDUBÝI, [a people of Gaul, whose country 
lay near the sources of the Sequana, Seine. 
Their chief town was Alesia, Alise.| Ces. B. G. 

2 

Manvvuprartus, a young Briton, who came 
over to Cæsar in Gaul. His father Immanuen- 
tius was king in Britain, and had been put to 
death by order of Cassivelaunus. Cas, B. G. 
5, 20, 

ManvurYa, a city of Calabria, near Taren- 
tum, whose inhabitants were famous for eating 
dogs’ flesh. Pin. 2, 103.—Liv. 27, 15. 

Manes, I. a name generally applied by the 
ancients to the souls, when separated from the 
body. [Sometimes they gave this name to the 
infernal or subterraneous deities, and sometimes 
again to all those divinities, who presided over 
tombs and burying-places. The true origin of 
this superstition may perhaps be found in the 
prevailing belief, that the world was full of 
genii, some of whom attended on the living, 
and others on the dead; of these some were 
good, and others bad; the first were called 
lares, the latter lemures or larvæ.] They were 
worshipped with great solemnity, particularly 
by the Romans. The augurs always invoked 
them, when they proceeded to exercise their 
sacerdotal offices. Virgil introduces his hero 
as sacrificing to the infernal deities, and to the 
Manes, a victim, whose blood was received in a 
ditch. The word manes is supposed to be de- 
rived from Mania, by some reckoned the mother 
of those tremendous deities. Others derive 
it from manare, quod per omnia etherea lerre- 
naque manabant, because they filled the air, 
particularly in the night, and were intent to 
molest and disturb the peace of mankind. Some 
say that manes comes from e an old Latin 


a village in the country of the 
country-seat. Horat. 
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word, fot “good” or «í propitious.” The word 
manes is differently used by ancient authors 5 
sometimes it is taken for “ the infernal regions,’ 
and sometimes it is applied to the “ deities of 
Pluto’s kingdom,” whence the epitaphs of the 
Romans were always superscribed_ with D.M. 
Dis Manibus, to remind the sacrilegious and 
profane not to molest the monuments of the 
dead, which were guarded with such sanctity. 

j . 4, 469. din. 3, &o. 
— Horat. Sat.1, 8, 28.—1I. A river of Locris. 

Manřrtno, [a celebrated priest of Heliopolis 
in Egypt, in the reign of Ptol. Philadelphus, 
and surnamed Sebennite, from the place of his 
origin. He wrote in the Greek language a Mis- 
tory of Egypt, the subject matter of which he 
asserts to have been extracted from certain pil- 
Jars in the Siriadic land, on which inscriptions 
had been made in the sacred dialect of Thoth, 
the first Mereury, which after the flood were 
translated into the Gr. tongue, but were written 
in the sacred character, and were laid up in books 
in the sacred recesses of Egypt by the 2d Mer- 
cury. But this account, which certainly related 
to the earlier portions of the history, is so in- 
credible by its reference to the Gr. language at 
a period, when it could not have been known 
in Egypt, that the writers of the Universal Mis- 
tory suspect some mistake or corruption in the 
passage of Eusebius containing it. The history, 
in a great measure fabulous, is lost; but the 
dynasties have been preserved in the Chronicle 
of Eusebius. Some fragments of the History 
are to be found in the work of Josephus against 
Apio.]| The Apotelesmata of this author were 
edited by Gronovius, L. Bat. 1698. 4fo. 

Mania, I. a goddess supposed to be the mo- 
ther of the Lares and Manes. Il. A female 
servant of queen Berenice, the daughter of 
Piolemy. 

Manuva Lex, I. by Manilius the tribune, 
a.u.c. 678. Itrequired that all the forces of 
Lucullus and his province, together with Bithy- 
nia, then under the command of Glabrio, should 
be delivered to Pompey, and that this general 
should, without any delay, declare war against 
Mithridates, and still retain the command of 
the Roman fleet, and the empire of the Mediter- 
ranean, as before. II. Another, which per- 
mitted all those, whose fathers had not been 
invested with public offices, to be employed in 
the management of affairs. III. A woman 
famous for her debaucheries. Juv. 6, 242. 

Maniuyus, I. a Roman, who married the 
daughter of Tarquin. He lived at Tusculum, 
and received his father-in-law in his house, when 
banished from Rome, &c. Liv. 2, 15.——II. 
Caius, [a Latin poet, known only by his work, 
from which it would seem that he wrote in the 
age of Augustus, after the defeat of Varus, and 
that he was, if not a native of Rome, at least a 
Roman citizen. This poem is entitled Astro- 
nomicon, treating in 5 books on the fixed stars: 
a 6th appears to have related to the planets, but 
this is entirely lost. It unites the ancient sys- 
tem of astronomy with the philosophy of the 
Stoics, and passages in it would not disgrace 
any poet of the Augustanage. The MSS. do 
not agree about the name of this poet; some 
of them calling him Manlius, others Mallius. 

Bentley believed him to have been born in Asia, 


| of the poem, 
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it which the poet calls Rome his 
city, to have been interpolated. The same critic 
contends that he flourished during the Augus- 
tan age.) The best editions, Bentley, 4éo. 
London, 1739, and Stæbæus, 8vo. Argentor. 
1767.——III. Titus, a learned historian in the 
age of Sylla and Marius: greatly commended 
by Cic. pro Roscio. IV. Marcus, another, 
mentioned by Cic. de Orat.1, 48. as supporting 
the character of agreat lawyer, and an eloquent. 
and powerful orator. ` 
Mantia Lex, by the tribune P. Manlius, 
a.u.c. 557. It revived the office of ¢revire 
epulones, first instituted by Numa. Fhe epu- 
lones were priests, who prepared banquets for 
Jupiter and the gods at public festivals, &c. 
Mantius Torquatus, I. a celebrated Roman, 
whose youth was distinguished by a lively and 
cheerful disposition. These promising talents 
were, however, impeded by a difficulty of 
speaking; and the father, unwilling to expose 
his son’s rusticity at Rome, detained him in the 
country, The behaviour of the father was 
publicly censured, and Marius Pomponius the 
tribune cited him to answer for his unfatherly 
behaviour to his son. Young Manlius was in- 
formed of this, and with a dagger in his hand 
entered the house of the tribune, and made him 
solemnly promise that he would drop the aceu- | 
sation. This action of Manlius endeared him 
to the people, and soon after he was chosen 
military tribune. In a war against the Gauls, 
he accepted the challenge of one of the enemy, 
whose gigantic stature and ponderous arms had 
rendered him terrible and almost invincible in 
the eyes of the Romans. The Gaul was con- | 
quered, and Manlius stripped him of his arms, 
and from the collar, (torquis,) which he took | 
from the enemy’s neck, he was ever after sur- 
named Torquatus. Manlius was the first Ro- | 
man raised to the dictatorship without having | 
been previously consul. The severity of Tor- | 
quatus to his son has been deservedly censured. | 
This father had the courage and heart to put 
to death his son, because he had engaged one of | 
the enemy, and obtained an honorable victory, 
without his previous permission. This uncom- | 
mon rigor displeased many of the Romans ; and, | 
fhough Torquatus was honored with atriumph, | 
and commended by the senate for his services, | 
yet the Roman youth shewed their disappro- 
bation of the consul’s severity, by refusing hinr | 
at his return the homage, which every other 
conqueror received. Some time after the cen- 
sorship was offered to him, but he refused it, 
observing, that the people could not bear his 
severity, nor he the vices of the people. From 
the rigor of Torquatus, all edicts and actions of 
severity and justice have been called Manhana | 
edicta. Liv. 7, 10.—Vul. Max. 6, 9. II. 
Marcus, a celebrated Roman, whose valor was 
displayed in the field of battle, even at the early 
age of 16. When Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
Manlius with a body of his countrymen fled into 
the capitol, which he defended, when it was 
suddenly surprised in the night by the enemy. 
This action gained for him the surname of 
Capitolinus, and the geese, which by their clamor 
had awakened him to arm himself in his own 


defence, were ever after held sacred among the 
Romans, A law, which Manlius proposed, to 


and boldly prononcos the 41st and 776th verses | abolish the taxes on the common people, raised 
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thé senators against him. The dictator, Corn. 

Cossus, seized him as a rebel, but the people put 

on mourning, and delivered from prison their 

common father. This did not, in the least, check 
his ambition ; he continued to raise factions, 
and even secretly to attempt to make himself 
absolute, till at last the tribunes of the people 
themselves became his accusers. He was tried 
in the Campus Martius; but when the distant 

View of the capitol, which Manlius had saved, 

seemed to influence the people in his favor, the 

court of justice was removed, and Manlius was 
coudemned. He was thrown down from the 

Tarpeian rock, a.u.c. 371, and to render his 

ignominy still greater, none of his family were 

afterwards permitted to bear the surname of 

Marcus, and the place, where his house had 

stood, was deemed unworthy to be inhabited. 

Liv. 5. &e— Flor, 1, 13. 26 —Val. Maz. 6, 3. 

—AZin. 6, 825. III. Imperiosus, father of 

Manlius Torquatus; made dictator; accused 

for detaining his son at home: (see Manlius 

i Torquatus.) IV. Volso, a Roman consul, 

' received an army of Scipio in Asia, and made 

i war against the Gallo-Grecians, whom he con- 

quered. He was honored with a triumph at his 

return, though it was at first strongly opposed. 

Fior. 3, 11.—Liv. 38, 12. &e.——V. Another 

called also Cincinnatus; made war against the 

Etrurians and Veientes with great success; 

died of a wound received in battle——VI. 

Another, who in his pretorship reduced Sardinia, 

afterwards made dictator——VII. Another, 

defeated by a rebel army of slaves in Sicily —— 

* VIIL A prætor in Gaul, who fought against the 
Boii, with very little suecess——IX. Another, 
called Attilius, who defeated a Carthaginian 
fleet, &c. X. Another, who conspired with 
Catiline against the Roman republic. XI. 
Another, in whose consulship the temple of 
Janus was shut.——XII. Another, who was 
banished under Tiberius for his adultery, 
XIII. A Roman appointed judge between his 
son Silanus and the province of Macedonia. 
When all the parties had been heard, the father 
said: “ It is evident that my son has suffered 
himself to be bribed ; therefore I deem him un- 
worthy of the republic and of my house, and I 
order him to depart from my presence.’ Sila- 
nus was so struck at the rigor of his father that 
he hanged himself. Val. Max. 5, 5ć.——XIV. 

` A learned man in the age of Cicero. 

_  Mannus, [the son of the German god Thuisto, 
of whom that nation believed themselves to be 
the descendants.] Tacit. G. 2, 

MansuErus, J. a friend of Vitellius, who 
entered the Roman armies, and left his son 
then very young at home. The son was pro- 
moted by Galba, and soon after met a detach- 
ment of the partizans of Vitellius in which his 
father was. A battle was fought, and Mansue- 
tus was wounded by the hand of his son, &c. 
Tacit. Hist. 3, 25. 
~ Manrinéa, [a town of Arcadia, below Or- 
chomenus, and near the borders of Argolis. It 
appears to have been a considerable place even 
in the age of Homer, Antinoé, the daughter of 
Cepheus, is said to have transported the inha- 
bitants of the old city to a more convenient si- 

|  tuation than the one, which they originally oc- 

|| eupied, namely, to the banks of the small river 
|) Ophis, and it is fabulously reported that Anti- 
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noë was led to the selection of the new site by 
the guidance of a serpent, while others say that 
the river derived its name from its serpentine 
course, After the peace of Antalcidas, it was 
besieged by the Spartans. The Mantineans 
defended themselves with great bravery during 
the summer, but in the winter the besiegers 
dammed up the river, and caused it to overflow 
the city, on which the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to retire from the place to their old vil- 
lages. They returned after the battle of Leuc- 
tra, and rebuilt their city with the aid of the 
Thebans, but afterwards took part with the 
Spartans against them.] It is famous for the 
battle fought between Epaminondas at the head 
of the Thebans, and the combined force of 
Lacedemo, Achaia, Elis, Athens and Arcadia, 
about s.c. 363. The Theban general was killed 
in the engagement, and from that time Thebes 
lost its power and consequence among the Gre- 
cian states. [During the wars under the Achæan 
league, Antigonus having dislodged Cleomenes 
from this city, the inhabitants, in compliment 
to him, suppressed the original name of the 
place, and called it Antigonia. Hadrian re- 
stored the ancient name, and erected a temple 
to Antinous. This city had several other most 
splendid temples. ] 

Manrinorum oppmum, a town of Corsica, 
supposed to be Bastia. 

Manro, a daughter of the prophet Tiresias, 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. She was 
made prisoner by the Argives, when the city of 
Thebes fell into their hands, and as she was the 
worthiest part of the booty, the conquerors sent 
her to Apollo, the god of Delphi, as the most 
valuable present, which they could make, 
Manto, often called Daphne, remained for some 
time at Delphi, where she officiated as priestess, 
and where she gave oracles. From Delphi she 
came to Claros in Ionia, where she established 
an oracle of Apollo. Here she married Rhadius, 
the sovereign of the country, by whom she had 
a son called Mopsus. Manto afterwards vi- 
sited Italy, where she married Tiberinus, the 
king of Alba, or, as the poets mention, the god 
of the river Tiber. From this marriage sprang 
Ocnus, who built a town in the neighbourhood, 
which, in honor of his mother, he called Man- 
tua. Manto, according to a certain tradition, 
was so struck at the misfortunes, which afflicted 
Thebes, her native country, that she gave way 
to her sorrow, and was turned into a fountain. 
Some suppose her to be the same, who con- 
ducted Æneas into hell, and sold the Sibylline 
books to Tarquin the Proud. She received di- 
vine honors after death. Æn. 1, 199. 10, 199. 
—Ovid, Met. 6, 157.—Diod. S. 4,—Apollod. 3, 
7.—Strabo, 14.16.—Paus. 9, 10. 

Manuva, [a town of Italy, on the Mincius, 
south-east of Brixia, and south of the Lacus 
Benacus ; supposed to have been founded by 
the Etrurians, s.c. 600.] When Cremona, © 
which had followed the interest of Brutus, was 
given to the soldiers of Octavius, Mantua also, 
which was in the neighbourhood, shared the 
common calamity, though it had favored the 
party of Augustus, and many of the inhabitants 
were tyranically deprived of their possessions. 
[ Virgil, born at Andes, a small village below 
Mantua, was one of the sufferers on this occa- 
sion; see Virgilius.] cnr T alla Ecl, 
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ho G3, 12. Zin, 10, 180.—Ovid, Amor. 
3, 15. 

’ MXrXTRO, I. a village of Attica, 10 miles 
from Athens, celebrated for the victory, which 
10,000 Athenians and 1,000 Platæans, under 
Miltiades, gained over, the Persian army, con- 
sisting of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, or, 
according to Val. Max. of 300,000, or, as Justin 
says, of 600,000, under Datis and Artaphernes, 
Sept. 28, B.c. 490. In this battle, according to 
Herod. the Athenians lost only 192 men, and 
the Persians 6,300. Justin has raised the loss of 
the Persians in this expedition and in the battle 
to 200,000 men. To commemorate this immortal 
victory of their countrymen, the Greeks raised 
small columns, with the names inscribed on the 
tombs of the fallen heroes. In the plains of Ma- 
ratho Theseus overcame a celebrated bull, which 
plundered the neighbouring country. Erigone is 
called Marathonia virgo, as being born at Ma- 
yatho. Stat. Silv. 3, 74—C. Nep. in Milt.— 

_ Herod. 6, &e—Justin, 2,9.—Val. Max. 5, 3.— 

Plut. Parall. II. A king of Attica, who 
gave his name to a small village there. Paus. 
Zl: JII. A king of Sicyo. 

MarXruos, a town of Pheenicia. Mela, 1, 12. 
Marcrenzinus Ammianus, a celebrated his- 
torian, who carried arms -under Constantius, 
Julian, and Valens, and wrote a History of 
Rome. [It commenced with the reign of Ner- 
va, and consequently at the period, where the 
- History of Tacitus ends. It is not known whe- 
ther Ammianus meant his own to be a continu- 
ation of the latter work, or whether some other 
motive induced him to begin his History at 
this point of time. What seems to favor the 
latter supposition, is the fact of his making no 
mention of Tacitůs anywhere, although he 
cites Sallust and other Latin historians ; nei- 
ther is there in his work any apparent imitation 
of Tacitus. The History of Ammianus is con- 
tinued down to the year 378 of our era, and 
embraces, consequently, a space of 282 years, 
but the first 13 books, which comprehend a pe- 
riod of 256 years, are lost, and we have only 
the last 18. The latter, however, constitute the 
most valuable portion of his work; for in the 
first 13 he only extracted and compiled from 
the writings of antecedent historians. And yet 
we may well regret the want even of these, since 
many of the authors, whence he drew his ma- 
terials, have not reached our times, In the 
last 18 books Ammianus recounts the events of 
his own day. Had he lived in a more flourish- 
ing period of literature, he would have become, 
by the study of good models, and by intercourse 
with men of cultivated taste, an accomplished 
and elegant historian. He was the last of the 
pagan historical writers.] His style is neither 
elegant nor labored, but his History is greatly 
valuable for its veracity, and in many of the ac- 
tions, which he mentions, the author was nearly 
concerned. This History was composed at 
Rome, where Ammianus retired from the noise 
and troubles of the camp, and does not betray 
that severity against the Christians, which other 
writers have manifested, though the author was 
warm in favor of paganism, the religion which 
for a while was seated on the throne. It was 
divided into 31 books, of which only the 18 
last remain, beginning at the death of Mag- 
nentius, aces has been liberal in his 
a E 
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encomiums on Julian, whose favors he enjoyed ` 
and who so eminently patronized his religion. 
The negligence, with which some facts are 
sometimes mentioned, has induced many to 
believe that the History of Ammianus has suf- 
fered much from the ravages of time, and is 
descended to us mutilated and imperfect. The 
best editions, Gronovius, fol and 4to, L. Bat. 
1693 ; Ernesti, 8vo. Lips. 1773. 

MarcELLUS, Marcus Craunptus, I. a famous 
Roman general, who, after the 1st Punic war, 
had the management of an expedition against 
the Gauls, where he obtained the spolia opima 
by killing with his own hand Viridomarus, the 
king of the enemy. Such success rendered 
him popular, and soon after he was entrusted 
to oppose Hannibal in Italy. He was the first 
Roman, who obtained some advantage over this 
celebrated Carthaginian, and shewed his coun- 
trymen that Hannibal was not invincible. The 
troubles, raised in Sicily by the Carthaginians, 
at the death of Hieronymus, alarmed the Ro- 
mans, and Marcellus, in his 3d consulship, was 
sent with a powerful force against Syracuse. 
He attacked it hy sea and land, but his opera- 
tions proved ineffectual, and the invention and 
industry of a philosopher (see Archimedes) 
were able to baffle all the efforts, and destroy 
all the great and stupendous machines and mi- 
litary engines of the Romans, during 3 succes- 
sive years. The perseverance of Marcellus at 
last obtained the victory. The inattention of 
the inhabitants, during their nocturnal celebra- 
tion of the festivals of Diana, favored his ope- 
rations; he forcibly entered the town, and. 
made himself master of it. The conqueror en- 
riched the capital of Italy with the spoils of 
Syracuse, and when he was accused of rapa- 
ciousness for stripping the conquered city of all 
its paintings and ornaments, confessed that he 
had done it to adorn the public buildings of 
Rome, and introduce a taste for the fine arts 
and elegance of the Greeks among his country- 
men. After the conquest of Syracuse, Marcel- 
lus was called on by his country to oppose a 
2d time Hannibal. In this campaign he be- 
haved with greater vigor than before; the 
greatest part of the towns of the Samnites, 
which had revolted, were recovered by force of 
arms, and 3,000 of the soldiers of Hannibal 
made prisoners. Some time after, an engage- 
ment with the Carthaginian general proved un- 
favorable; Marcellus had the disadvantage ; 
but on the morrow a more successful skirmish 
vindicated his military character, and the honor 
of the Roman soldiers. Marcellus, however, 
was not sufficiently vigilant against the snares 
of his adversary. He imprudently separated 
himself from his camp, and was killed in an 
ambuscade in his 60th year, and 5th consulship, 
a.u.c. 544. His body was honored with a 
magnificent funeral by the conqueror, and his 
ashes were conveyed in a silver urn to his son. 
Marcellus claims our commendation for his pri- 
vate, as well as public virtues; andthe humanity 
of a general will ever be remembered, who, at 
the surrender of Syracuse, wept at the thought 
that many were going to be exposed to the ava- 
rice and rapaciousness of an incensed soldiery, 
which the policy of Rome, and the laws of war 
rendered inevitable. Æn. 6, 855.—Plut. in 
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bore the same name, signalized himself in the 
civil wars of Cæsar and Pompey, by his firm 
attachment to the latter. He was banished by 
Cesar, but afterwards recalled at the request of 
the senate. Cicero undertook his defence in an 
Oration, still extant. III. The grandson of 
Pompey’s friend, rendered himself popular by 
his universal benevolence and affability. He 
was son of Marcellus by Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus. He married Julia, that emperor’s 
daughter, and was publicly intended as his suc- 
cessor. The suddenness of his death, at the 
early age of 18, wasthe cause of much lamen- 
tation at Rome, particularly in the family of 
Augustus, and Virgil procured himself great 
favors by celebrating the Virtues of this amiable 
prince: (see Octava.) Marcellus was buried 
at the public expense, Ær. 6, 883.— Suet. Aug. 
—Plut. Marcell—Senec. Consol. ad Mare.— 
Fell. Paterc. 2, 93, IV. The son of the 
great Marcellus, who took Syracuse, was caught 
in the ambuscade, which proved fatal to his 
father, but he forced his way from the enemy, 
and escaped. He received the ashes of his 
father from the conqueror. Put. Marcell. 
V. A man, who conspired against Vespasian. 
VI. The husband of Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus. VII. A conqueror of Britain. 
VIII. An officer under the emperor Julian, 
—1X. A man put to death by Galba. 
X. A man, who gave Cicero information of 
Catiline’s conspiracy. XI. A colleague of 
Cato in the questorship. XIT. A native of 
Pamphylia, who wrote an heroic poem on Physic, 
divided into 42 books. He lived in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. XIII. A Roman 
drowned iu a storm, &e. 

MarcYa tex, by Marcius Censorinus. It 
forbade any man to be invested with the office 
of censor more than once. 

Marcia, I. the wife of Regulus. Whenshe 
heard that her hushand had been put to death 
at Carthage in the most excruciating manner, 
she retorted the punishment, and shut up some 
Carthaginian prisoners in a barrel, which she 
had previously filled with sharp nails, The 
senate was obliged to stop her wantonness and 
cruelty. Diod. S, 24..——II. A favorite of the 
emperor Commodus, whom he poisoned. III. 
A vestal virgin, punished for her incontinence, 
IV. A daughter of Philip, who married Cato 
the censor. -Her husband gave her to his friend 
Hortensius, for the sake of procreating chil- 
dren, and after his death took her again to his 


own house. V. An ancient name of the 
island of Rhodes. VI. A daughter of Cato 
of Utica. VII. A stream of water: (see 


Martia aqua.) J 

Marciana, a sister of the emperor Trajan, 
who, from her public and private virtues, and 
her amiable disposition, was declared Augusta 
and empress by her brother. She died a.v, 113. 

Marcianopo.is, the capital of Lower Mesia 
in Greece. It receives its name in honor of the 
empress Marciana. [It is now Prebislaw, “ The 
Ilustrions City.” ] 

Marcianus, I, a native of Thrace, born of an 
obscure family. After he had for some time 
served in the army as a common soldier, he was 
made private secretary to one of the officers of 
Theodosius, His winning address and un- 
common talents raised him to higher stations ; 
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and on the death of Theodosius the 2d, A.D. 450, 
he was invested with the imperial purple in the 
east. The subjects of the Roman empire had 
reason to be satisfied with their choice. Mar- 
cianus shewed himself active and resolute, and 
when Attila, the barbarous king of the Huns, 
asked of the emperor the annual tribute, which 
the indolence and cowardice of his predecessors 
had regularly paid, the successor of Theodosius 
firmly said that he kept his gold for his friends, 
but that iron was the metal, which he had pre- 
pared for his enemies. Inthe midst of universal 
popularity Marcianus died, after a reign of 6 
years, in his 69th year, as he was making war- 
like preparations against the barbarians who 
had invaded Africa. His death was lamented, 
and indeed his merit was great, since his reign 
has been distinguished by the appellation of 
the golden age. Marcianus married Pulcheria, 
the sister of his predecessor. Itis said that, in 
the years of his obscurity, he founda man, who 
had been murdered, and had the humanity to 
give him a private burial, for which circumstance 
he was accused of the homicide, and imprisoned. 
He was condemned to lose his life, and the sen- 
tence would have been executed, had not the 
real murderer been discovered, and the world 
convinced of the innocence of Marcianus,x—— 
II. Capella: (see Capella.) 

Marcrus Sasinus, M. I. the progenitor of 
the Marcian family at Rome. He cameto Rome 
with Numa, and advised Numa to accept of the 
crown, which the Romans offered to him. He 
attempted to make himself king of Rome in 
opposition to Tullus Hostilius, and when his 
efforts proved unsuccessful, killed himself. 
His son, who married a daughter of Numa, was 
made high-priest by his father-in-law. He was 
father of Ancus Martius. Plut. in Numa. 
II. A Roman, who accused Ptol., Auletes, 
king of Egypt, of misdemeanor, in the Roman 
senate. III. A Roman consul, defeated by 
the Samnites. He was more successful against 
the Carthaginians, and obtained a victory, &c. 
——IV. Another consul, who obtained a victory 
over the Etrurians——V. Another, who de- 
feated the Hernici——VI. A Roman, who 
fought against Asdrubal——VII. A man, 
whom Catiline hired to assassinate Cicero, 

Marcomanni, [a German nation, supposed 
to have dwelt originally along the Rhine, south 
of the Mattiaci. They afterwards migrated to 
Boiohemum, or that part of the country, which 
answers to modern Bohemia.] They proved 
powerful enemies to the Roman emperors, Au- 
gustus granted them peace, but they were after- 
wards subdued by Antoninus and Trajan, &c. 
[Their name is said to signify “ Border-men,” ] 
Vell. Paterc. 2, 109. — Tacit. Ann. 2, 46. 62. 
G. 42. 

Marcus, a preenomen common to many of 
the Romans: see Aimilius, Lepidus, &c. 

Marn, a people of Persia, on the confines 
of Media. They were very poor, and generally 
lived on the flesh of wild beasts. Their coun- 
try, in later times, became the residence of the 
famous assassins destroyed by Hulakou, the 
grandson of Zingis Khan. Herod. 1, 3.—Plin. 
6, 16. 

Manrpia, a place of Thrace, famous for a bat- 
tle between Constantine and Licinius, a, D. 315. 

Marponivs, a general of ee who, after 
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the defeat of his master at Thermopylæ and 
Salamis, was left in Greece with an army of 
300,000 chosen men, to subdue the country, 
and reduce it under the power of Persia, His 
operations were rendered useless by the courage 
and vigilance of the Greeks; and, in a battle 
at Platea, he was defeated and left among the 
slain, s. c. 479. He had been commander of 
the armies of Darius in Europe, and chiefly 
by his advice Xerxes invaded Greece. He was 
sonin-law of Darius: [see Darius.] Plut. im 
Arist.—Herod, 6, 7, 8.—Diod. S. 11.—Justin, 
2, 13, &e. ee 

Marovs, a river of Media, falling into the 
Caspian sea. ; 

Marr Mortum, called also, from the bitu- 
men [ do@adros,] which it throws up, the lake As- 
phaltites, situate in Judea. Its waters are salter 
than those of the sea, but the vapors exhaled 
from them, not so pestilential as generally re- 
presented. It is supposed that the 13 cities, of 
which Sodom and Gomorrah, as mentioned in 
the Scriptures, were the capital, were destroyed 
by a volcano, and on the site a lake formed. 
Volcanic appearances now mark the face of the 
country, and earthquakes are frequent. [ This 
lake has been called the Dead Sea, not merely 
from the dead and stagnant appearance of its 
waters, but because, owing to the salt-vapors 
exhaled from the surface, no vegetation is seen 
along its banks. Volumes of smoke are often 
observed to issue from the lake, and new cre- 
vices are found on its margin. As the Jordan, 
before the celebrated destruction of this plain, 
discharged itself in the same place, as it now 
does, the conclusion is a necessary one, that the 
lake, which then existed, was a subterranean 
one. It was covered with a crust of earth, 
which was sustained by the asphaltus, a pitchy, 
bituminous substance, which emerged from the 
bottom of the lake, and collected during a long 
course of years in large masses. The asphaltus 
arises from the lake to this day, floats on its 
surface, and occasionally explodes. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Genesis, 14, 10, where 
mention is made of slime-pits, through which 
the asphaltus or bitumen penetrated from the 
subterranean water. This bitumen, being at 
length set on fire by the lightning, burned, and 
the earth, by which it was covered, being de- 
prived of its support, sank in the waters, and 
the lake made its appearance. The lake is 
said to be 67 miles from north to south, and 17 
in its greatest breadth from west to east. Its 
waters are a little impregnated with alum, and 
very much so with salt; hence it is called the 
Salt Sea, Genesis, 14,4. Whatever is im- 
mersed in its waters, and taken out again, is 
covered with a crust of salt; which seems to 
have been the destiny of Lot’s wife, unless, 
indeed, the Scriptures speak merely of a monu- 
ment heaped up of incrusted salt.) Pn. 5, 6. 
—Joseph. B. J. 4, 27.— Strabo, 16. p. 764,— 
Justin, 36, 3. 

Mireoris, Siwah, a lake in Egypt, near 
Alexandria, Its neighbourhood is famous for 
wine, though some make the Mareoticum vinum 
grow in Epirus, or in a certain part of Libya, 
called also Mureotis, near Egypt. [For many 
ages this lake was dried up; for though the 
bed is lower than the surface of the ocean, there 
is not sufficient a to keep up any lake in that 
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country in opposition to the force of perpetual 
evaporation. But in 1801, the English, in 
order to circnmscribe more effectually the com- 
munications, which the French army in Alex- 
andria maintained with the surrounding country, 
cut across the walls of the old canal, which had 
formed a dyke, separating this low ground from 
Lake Maadié, or the Lake of Aboukir, on the 
east. In consequence of this easy operation, 
the water had a sudden fall of 6 feet, and the 
lake Mareotis, which had so long disappeared, 
and the site of which had been occupied partly 
by salt-marshes, partly by cultivated lands, and 
even villages, resumed its ancient form. This 
modern inundation from the sea, indeed, is 
much more extensive than the ancient lake 
Mareotis, occupying, probably, four times its 
extent.] Firg. G. 2, 91.—Horat. Od. 1, 38, 14, 
— Lucan, 3, 10.— Strabo, 17. 

Maraiana, [a country of Asia along the 
river Margus, from which it derives its name. 
According to Ptol., it had Hyrcania on the west, 
the Oxus on the north, Bactriana on the east, 
and Aria on the south. It now forms a part of 
Khorasan.] Itis celebrated for its wines. The 
vines are so uncommonly large, that 2 men can 
scarcely clasp the trunk of one of them, Curt. 
7, 10.— Ptol. 5. 

Mareirss, a man against whom, as some 
suppose, Homer wrote a poem, to ridicule his 
superficial knowledge, and expose his affecta- 
tion. When Demosth. wished to prove Alex- 
ander an inveterate enemy to Athens, he called 
him another Margites. [The name appears to 
have been a fictitious one, invented by the poet 
for the occasion, According to Aristotle, the 
poem in question had the same analogy with 
comedy that the Mad and Odyssey had with 
tragedy. The same writer remarks, in speaking 
of the Margites and other poems of this class, 
that the iambic measure belongs to them. It 
is not clear whether Aristotle means here to say 
that Homer used iambic verse in the poem ; 
but all uncertainty disappears, if we compare 
this passage of Aristotle with two of Harpocra- 
tio, by which it appears that the Margites 
actually contained iambic verses. They were 
inserted without any other rule than the mere 
caprice of the poet. We have only 4 verses 
remaining of this poem. | 

Mareus, a river of Meesia, falling into the 
Danube, with a town of the same name, now 
Kastolatz. 

Manrapa, a city of Arabia, near the Red Sea. 

Maria Lex, I. by C. Marius, the tribune, 
A.u.c. 634. It ordered the planks called pontes, 
on which the people stood up to give their votes 
in the comitia, to be narrower, that no other 
might stand there to hinder the proceedings of 
the assembly by appeal, or other disturbances. 
-II. Another, called also Porcia, by L. 
Marius and Porcius, tribunes, a.u.c. 691. It 
fined a certain sum of money such com- 
manders, as gave a false account to the Roman 
senate of the number of slain in a battle. It 
obliged them to swear to the truth of their re- 
turn, when they entered the city, according to 
the best computation. 

Marian rossm, a town of Gaul Narbo- 
nensis, which received its name from the dyke, 
( fossa,) which Marius opened from thence to 
the sea. Plin. 3, 4.— Strabo, 4, 
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= Marranp¥nr, [a people of Bithynia, to the 
east of the river Sangarius. In the north- 
eastern part of their district was the powerful 
city of Heraclea Pontica, and to the north-west 
cf this was a small peninsular promontory, called 
Acherusia Chersonesus, Through a cavern in 
this promontory Hercules was fabled to have 
dragged Cerberus from hell.] Dionys. 

MarrAnvs, a surname given to Jupiter, from 
a temple built to his honor by Marius. In 
this temple the Roman senate assembled to 
recall Cicero, a circumstance communicated to 
him in a dream. Val. Max. 1,7. 

Marica, I. a nymph of the river Liris, near 
Minturnæ. She married king Faunus, by whom 
she had king Latinus, was afterwards called 
Fauna and Fatua, and honored as a goddess. 
A city of Campania bore her name. Some sup- 
pose her to be the same as Circe. Æn. 7, 47. 

II. A wood on the borders of Campania 
bore also the name of Marica, as being sacred 
to the nymph. Ziv. 27, 37.—Horat. Od.3,17, 7. 

Martra Lex: see Julia de Maritandis. 

Manis, a river of Scythia. 

Manrisus, a river of Dacia, [which falls into 
the Tibiscus, Maros.] : 

Marts, C. I. a celebrated Roman, who, from 
a peasant, became one of the most powerful and 
cruel tyrants, whom Rome ever beheld during 
her consular government. He was born at Ar- 
pinum, of obscure and illiterate parents. His 
father bore the same name as himself, and his 
mother was called Fulcinia. He forsook the 
meaner occupations of the country for the 
camp, and signalised himself under Scipio at 
the siege of Numantia. The Roman general 
saw the courage and intrepidity of young Ma- 
rius, and foretold the era of his future great- 
ness, By his seditions and intrigues at Rome, 
while he exercised the inferior offices of the 
state, he rendered himself known; and his 
marriage with Julia, who was of the family of 
the Cæsars, contributed in some measure to 

raise him to consequence. He passed into 
Africa, as lieutenant to the consul Metellus, 
against Jugurtha, and, after he had there in- 
gratiated himself with the soldiers, and raised 
enemies to his friend and benefactor, returned 
to Rome, and canvassed for the consulship. 
The extravagant promises, which he made to 
the people, and his malevolent insinuations 
about the conduct of Metellus, proved success- 
ful. .He was elected, and appointed to finish 
the war against Jugurtha, He shewed himself 
capable in every degree to succeed to Metellus. 
Jugurtha was defeated, and afterwards betrayed 
into the hands of the Romans by the perfidy 
of Bocchus. No sooner was Jugurtha con- 
quered than new honors, and fresh trophies 
awaited Marius. The provinces of Rome were 
suddenly invaded by an army of 300,000 bar- 
barians, and Marius was the only man, whose 
activity and boldness could resist so powerful 
an enemy. He was elected consul, and sent 
against the Teutones. The war was prolonged, 
and Marius wasa 3d and 4th time invested with 
the consulship. At last 2 engagements were 
fought, and not less than 200,000 of the bar- 
barian forces of the Ambrones and Teutones 
were slain in the field of battle, and 90,000 
made prisoners. The following year was also 
marked by a total overthrow of the Cimbri, 
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| another horde of barbarians, in which 140.000 


were slaughtered by the Romans, and 60,000 
taken prisoners. After such honorable vieto- - 
ries, Marius, with his colleague Catulus, entered 
Rome in triumph, and, for his eminent ser- 
vices, deserved the appellation of the 3d founder 
of Rome. He was elected consul a 6th time; 
and, as his intrepidity had delivered his coun- 
try from its foreign enemies, he sought em- 
ployment at home, and his restless ambition 
began to raise seditions, and oppose the power 
of Sylla. This was the cause and founda- 
tion of a civil war. Sylla refused to deliver 
up the command of the forces, with which he 
was empowered to prosecute the Mithridatie 
war, and he resolved to oppose the authors of 
a demand, which he considered as arbitrary 
and improper. He advanced to Rome, and 
Marius was obliged to save his life by flight. 
The unfavorable winds prevented him from 
seeking a safer retreat in Africa, and he was 
left on the coasts of Campania, where the 
emissaries of his enemy soon discovered him 
in a marsh, where he had plunged himself 
in the mud, and left only his mouth above 
the surface for respiration. He was violently 
dragged to the neighbouring town of Minturnæ, 
and the magistrates, all devoted to the in- 
terest of Sylla, passed sentence of immediate 
death on their magnanimous prisoner. A Gaul 
was commanded to cut off his head in the 
dungeon, but the stern countenance of Marius 
disarmed the courage of the executioner, and, 
when he heard the exclamation, Tune, homo, 
audes occidere Caium Marium? the sword 
dropped from his hand. Such an uncommon 
adventure awakened the compassion of the in- 
habitants of Minturne. They released Marius 
from prison, and favored his escape to Africa, 
where he joined his son Marius, who had been 
arming the princes of the country in his cause. 
« Marius landed near the walls of Carthage, and 
received no small consolation at the sight of 
the venerable ruins of a once powerful city, 
which, like himself, had been exposed to ca- 
lamity, and felt the cruel vicissitude of fortune, 
This place of his retreat was soon known, and 
the governor of Africa, to conciliate the favors 
of Sylla, compelled Marius to fly to a neigh- 
bouring island. He soon after learned that 
Cinna had embraced his cause at Rome, when 
the Roman senate had stripped him of his con- 
sular dignity, and bestowed it on one of his 
enemies. This intelligence animated Marius ; 
he set sail to assist his friend, only at the head 
of 1,000 men. His army, however, gradually 
increased, and he entered Rome lke a con- 
queror. His enemies were inhumanly sacri- 
ficed to his fury; Rome was filled with blood; 
and he, who had once been called the father of 
his country, marched through the streets of the 
city attended by a number of assassins, who 
immediately slaughtered all those whose saluta- 
tions were not answered by their leader. Such 
were the signals for bloodshed. When Marius 
and Cinna had sufficiently gratified their re- 
sentment, they made themselves consuls; but 
Marius, already worn out with old age and in- 
firmities, died 16 days after he had been honored 
with the consular dignity for the 7th time, 
B.c,86. His end was probably hastened by 
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drank, when laboring under a dangerous disease, 
to remove, by intoxication, the stings of a guilty 
conscience. Such was the end of Marius, who 
yendered himself conspicuous by his victories 
and his cruelty. As he was brought up in the 
midst of poverty, and dmong peasants, it will 
not appear wonderful that he always betrayed 
rusticity in his behaviour, and despised in others 
those polished manners, and that studied address, 
which education had denied to him. He hated 
the conversation of the learned, only because he 
was illiterate; and, if he appeared an example 
of sobriety and temperance, owed these advan- 
tages to the years of obscurity, which he had 
passed at Arpinum. His countenance was 
stern, voice firm and imperious, disposition un- 
tractable. He always betrayed the greatest 
timidity in the public assemblies, as he had not 
been early taught to make eloquence and ora- 
tory his pursuit. He was in his 70th year 
when he died, and Rome seemed to rejoice at 
the fall of a man, whose ambition had proved 
fatal to so many of her citizens. His only 
qualifications were those of a great general, 
and with these he rendered himself the most 
illustrious and powerful of the Romans, because 
he was the only one, whose ferocity seemed 
capable of opposing the barbarians of the 
north, The manner of his death, according to 
some opinions, remains doubtful, though some 
have charged him with the crime of suicide. 
Among the instances mentioned of his firmness, 
this may be recorded: a swelling in the leg 
obliged him to apply to a physician, who urged 
the necessity of cutting it off. Marius gave it, 
and saw the operation performed without a dis- 
tortion of the face, and without a groan. The 
physician asked the other, and Marius gave it 
with equal composure, Plut. in Vita—Fell. 
Pat. 2, 9.—Flor.3, 3.—Juv. 8, 245. §e.— Lu- 
can, 2,69. II. Caius, the son of the great 
Marius, as cruel as his father, and shared his 
good and his adverse fortune. He made him- 
self consul in his 25th year, and murdered all 
the senators who opposed his ambitious views. 
He was defeated by Sylla, and fled to Preeneste, 
where he killed himself. Put. in Mario. 
III. Priscus, a governor of Africa, accused of 
extortion in his province by Pliny the younger, 
and banished from Italy. Pin. Ep. 2, 11.— 
Juv. 1, 48. 1V. One of the Greek fathers 
of the 5th cent., whose works were edited by 
Garner, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1673; and Baluzius, 
ib. 1684. V. M. Aurelius, a native of Gaul, 
who, from the mean employment of a black- 
smith, became one of the generals of Gallienus, 
and at last caused himself to be saluted em- 
peror. Three days after this elevation, a man, 
who had shared his poverty without partaking 
of his more prosperous fortune, publicly assas- 
sinated him, and he was killed by a sword, 
which he himself had made in the time of his 
obscurity. Marius has often been celebrated 
for his great strength, and it is confidently re- 
ported that he could stop, with one of his 
fingers only, the wheel of a chariot in its most 
rapid course. VI. Maximus, a Latin writer, 
who published an account of the Roman em- 
perors from Trajan to Alexander, now lost. 
His compositions were entertaining, and exe- 
cuted with great exactness and fidelity. Some 
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| that his writings abounded with many fabulous 
and insignificant stories. 


MarmXrľpæ, the inhabitants of that part of 
Libya called Marmarica, between Cyrene and 
Egypt. They were swift in running, and pre- 
tended to possess some drugs or secret power to 
destroy the poisonous effects of the bite of serpents. 
Sil, It. 3,200.11, 182.—Lucan, 4, 680. 9, 894. 

Marmiryon, a town of Eubæa, whence Apollo 
is called Marmarinus. Strabo, 10. j 

Maro, I. a high priest of Apollo in Africa, &¢. 
Od. 9, 179. JI. An Egyptian, who accom- 
panied Osiris in his conquests, and built a city 
in Thrace, called from him Maronea. Mela, iz. 

Manonka, [Marogna,] a city of the Cicones 
in Thrace, near the Hebrus, of which Bacchus 
is the chief deity. The wine has always been 
reckoned excellent, and with it, it was supposed, 
Ulysses intoxicated the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
Pin. 14, 4.—Herod.— Mela, 2, 2,— Tibull. 4, 
1, 57. 

” Marriis¥a, a celebrated queen of the Ama- 
zons, who waged a successful war against the 
inhabitants of Mt. Caucasus. The mountain 
was called Marpesius Mons from its female con- 
queror. Justin, 2, 4.—Ain. 6. 

Marprssa, a daughter of the Evenus, who 
married Idas, by whom she had Cleopatra, the 
wife of Meleager. Marpessa was tenderly loved 
by her husband; and when Apollo endeayoured 
to carry her away, Idas followed the ravisher 
with a bow and arrow, resolved on revenge. 
Apollo and Idas were separated by Jupiter, who 
permitted Marpessa to make her election be- 
tween the 2 lovers. She returned to her hus- 
band. I/,9.—Apollod. 1, 7.—Paus.4, 2. 5, 18. 

[Marressus, a town of Troas, north-east of 
the promontory of Lectum,] 

Marpexsvs, a mountain of Paros, abounding 
in white marble, whence Marpesia cautes. The 
quarries are still seen by modern travellers. [It 
was situate to the west of the harbour of Mar- 
mora, and the quarries in it furnished more par- 
ticularly the marble obtained by the Greeks 
from Paros.) Æn.6, 471.—Plin, 4, 12. 36, 5. 

Marrucint, [a people of Italy on the Adri- 
atic coast, between the Vestini and Frentani. 
Teir country was watered by the Aternus. The 
chief town was Teate, Chiete, on a mountain. ] 
Sil. It, 15, 564. 

Marrtyvium, or Marrvusyom, [the capital of 
the Marsi, on the east bank of the Lacus Fu- 
cinus. The inhabitants of this town, as well as 
the Marsi in general, were famous for disregard- 
ing and healing the bites of serpents, and for 
being excellent swimmers. Its ruins at St. Bena- 
dotto present to the investigation of the curious 
an arena and traces of the circuit of a spacious 
amphitheatre.] Æn. 7, 750.—Si. It. 8, 497. 

Mars, [called "Agns by the Greeks, see the 
end of this article,] the god of war amongst the 
ancients, was the son of Jupiter and Juno, or 
of Juno alone, according to Ovid. This god- 
dess, as the poet mentions, wished to become a 
mother without the assistance of the other sex, 
like Jupiter, who had produced Minerva all 
armed from his head; and she was shewn a 
flower by Flora in the plains near Olenus, whose 
very touch made women pregnant: (see Juno.) 
The education of Mars was entrusted by Juno 
to theygod Priapus, who instructed him in 
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before the celebrated court of the Areopagus, 
according to the authority of some authors, for 
the murder of Halirrhothius, forms an interest- 
ing epoch in history: (see Areopagite.) The 
amours of Mars and Venus are greatly cele- 
brated. The god of war gained the affections 
of Venus, and obtained the gratification of his 
desires; but Apollo, conscious of their fami- 
liarities, informed Vulcan of his wife’s infidelity, 
and awakened his suspicions. Vulean secretly 
laid a net around the bed, and the 2 lovers were 
exposed, in each other’s arms, to the ridicule 
and satire of all the gods, till Neptune pre- 
vailed on the husband to set them at liberty. 
This unfortunate discovery so provoked Mars 
that he changed into a cock his favorite Alec- 
tryo, whom he had stationed at the door to 
watch against the approach of the sun, (see 
Alectryo,) and Venus also shewed her resent- 
ment by persecuting, with the most inveterate 
fury, the children of Apollo. In the wars of 
Jupiter and the Titans, Mars was seized by 
Orus and Ephialtes, and confined for 15 months, 
till Mercury procured him his liberty. During 
the Trojan war Mars interested himself on the 
side of the Trojans, and defended the favorites 
of Venus with uncommon activity. The wor- 
ship of Mars was not very universal among the 
ancients; his temples were not numerous in 
Greece, but in Rome he received the most un- 
bounded honors, and the warlike Romans were 
proud of paying homage to a deity, whom they 
esteemed as the patron of their city, and the 
father of the first of their monarchs. His most 
celebrated temple at Rome was built by Au- 
gustus after the battle of Philippi. It was de- 
dicated to Mars Ultor, or “ The Avenger.” His 
priests among the Romans were called Sadi ; 
they were first instituted by Numa, and their 
chief office was to guard the sacred ancilia, one 
of which, as was supposed, had fallen down 
from heaven. Mars was generally represented 
in the naked figure of an old man, armed with 
a helmet, pike, and shield. Sometimes he 
appeared in a military dress, and with a long 
flowing beard, and sometimes without. He ge- 
nerally rode in a chariot drawn by furious 
horses, which the poets called Flight and Terror. 
His altars were stained with the blood of the 
horse on account of his warlike spirit, and of 
the wolf, on account of his ferocity. Magpies 
and vultures were also offered to him, on ac- 
count of their greediness and voracity. The 
Scythians generally offered him asses, and the 
people of Caria dogs. The weed called dog- 
grass was sacred to him, because it grows, as 
it is commonly reported, in places fit for fields 
of battle, or where the ground has been stained 
with human blood. The surnames of Mars are 
not numerous. He was called Gradivus, Mavors, 
Quirinus, Salisubsulus, among the Romans. The 
Greeks called him Ares ; and he was the Enyalus 
of the Sabines, Camudus of the Gauls, and Ma- 
mers of Carthage. Mars was the father of 
Cupid, Anteros, and Harmonia, by the goddess 
Venus. He had Ascalaphus and Jalmenus by 
Astyoche; Alcippe by Agraulos ; Molus, Py- 
lus, Evenus, and Thestius, by Demonice, the 
daughter of Agenor. Besides these he was 
the reputed father of Romulus, Œnomaus, By- 
this, Thrax, Diomedes of Thrace, &c. He 
presided over gladiators, and was the god of 
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| hunting, and of whatever exercises or amuse- 
ments have something manly and warlike. 
Among the Romans it was usual for the consul, 
before he went on an expedition, to visit the 
| temple of Mars, where he offered his prayers, 
and in a solemn manner shook the spear, which 
was in the hand of the statue of the god, at the 
same time exclaiming, Mars, vigila! “ God of 
war, watch over the welfare and safety of this 
city.” [We have already spoken of Mars in the 
article Jupiter, Mythologists, however, make 
several of the name. The first, to whom Diod. 
S. attributes the invention of arms, and the art 


of marshalling troops.in battle, was the Belus, 
whom the Scriptures call Nimrod ; who, after 
having practised his skill on wild beasts, turned 
it against men, and having subdued a great 
number of them, called himself their king. The 
2d Mars was an ancient king of Egypt. The 
3d was king of Thrace, called Odin, distin- 
guished by his valor and conquests, and pro- 
moted to the honor of god of war. The 4th ig 
the Mars of Greece, termed "Aens. The 5th and 
last is the Mars of the Latins. In fine, this 
name was given to the most warlike princes; 
and every country valued itself on having one, 
as well as a Hercules. The Greeks threw into 
the history of their Mars the adventures of all, 
which have been named.] Ovid, Fast. 5, 231. 
—Trist. 2, 925.— Hygin. 148.—Virg. G. 4, 346, 
4in. 8, 701.— Lucian, Alectr—Varro, de L. L. 
4, 10.—Od. 1. K. 5.— Flac. 6.—Apoliod. 1, &e— 
Hesiod. Th—Pind. Od. 4. Pyth—Quint. Sm. 
14.—Paus. 1, 21, 28.—Juv. 9, 102. 

[MarsXc1, a people, which seem to have oc- 
cupied what is now North Holland. Tacit,4, 55.] 

Marsara, a town of Sicily. 

Marsmus, a Roman, ridiculed by Horace, 
(Sat. 1, 2, 55.) for his prodigality to courtezans, 
Marss, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

Marsi, a nation of Germany, [see the end 
of this article] who afterwards came to settle 
near the Lake Fucinus in Italy, in a country 
chequered with forests, abounding with wild 
bears, and other ferocious animals, They at 
first proved very inimical to the Romans, but, 
in process of time, became their firmest sup- 
porters. They are particularly celebrated for 
the civil war, in which they were engaged, and 
which from them has received the name of the 
Marsian war, The large contributions, which 
they made to support the interest of Rome, and 
the number of men, which they continually sup- 
plied to the republic, rendered them bold and 
aspiring, and they claimed, with the rest of the 
Italian states, a share of the honor and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the citizens of Rome, z.c. 91, 
This petition, though supported by the interest, 
eloquence, and integrity of the tribune Drusus, 
was received with contempt by the Roman 
senate ; and the Marsi, with their allies, shewed 
their dissatisfaction by taking up arms. Their 
resentment was increased, when Drusus, their 
friend at Rome, had been basely murdered by 
means of the nobles; and they erected them- 
selyes into a republic, and Corfinium was made 
the capital of their new empire. A regular war 
was now begun, and the Romans led into the 
field an army of 100,000 men, and were opposed 
by a superior force. Some battles were fought, 
in which the Roman generals were defeated, 
and the allies reaped no inconsiderable advan- 
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tages from their victories. A battle, however, 
meat Asculum, proved fatal to their cause; 4,000 
of them were left dead on the spot; their gene- 
ral, Francus, a man of uncommon experience 
and abilities, was slain; and such as escaped 
from the field, perished by hunger in the Apen- 
nines, where they had sought a shelter. After 
many defeats, and the loss of Asculum, one of 
their principal cities, the allies, grown dejected 
and tired of hostilities, already continued for 3 
years, sued for peace one by one, and tranquil- 
lity was at last re-established in the republic, 
and all the states of Italy were made citizens 
of Rome. The armies of the allies consisted of 
the Marsi, Peligni, Vestini, Hirpini, Pompeiani, 
Marcini, Picentes, Venusini, Ferentane, Apuli, 
Lucani, and Samnites. The Marsi were greatly 
addicted to magic. [The parent race of the 
Marsi, if, indeed, we be correct in styling them 
so, were settled in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory of the Sicambri, on both sides of the Lippe, 
whence they spread south to the Tenctheri. 
Weakened by the Roman arms, they retired 
into the interior of Germany, and from this 
period disappeared from history. Mannert, 3, 
168.] Horat. Ep. 5, 76. 17, 29.—Appian.— 
Val. Max. 8.—Vell. Pat. 2.—Plut. Sert. Mario, 
§ce.—Cic. pro Balb,—Strabo—Tacit. Ann. g 
Bie Onn Gres 

Mans¥as, I. a celebrated piper of Celene, 
in Phrygia, son of Olympus, or of Hyagnis, or 
Œagrus. [According to the Oxford Marbles, 
he flourished s.c. 1506.) He was so skilful in 
playing on the flute, that he is generally deemed 
the inventor of it. According to the opinion of 
some, he found it, when Minerva had thrown it 
aside on account of the distortion of her face, 
when she played on it. He was enamoured of 
Cybele, and travelled with her as far as Nysa, 
where he had the imprudence to challenge 
Apollo to a trial of his skill as a musician. 
The god accepted the challenge, and it was 
mutually agreed that he, who was defeated, 
should be flayed alive by the conqueror. The 
Muses, or, according to Diod. S., the inhabit- 
ants of Nysa, were appointed umpires. Each 
exerted his utmost skill, and the victory, with 
much difficulty, was adjudged to Apollo. The 
god, on this, tied his antagonist to a tree, and 
flayed him alive. His death was universally 
lamented; the Fauns, Satyrs, and Dryads, 
wept at his fate, and from their abundant tears 
arose a river of Phrygia, well known by the 
name of Marsyas. [It seems that, in the con- 
test above alluded to, Apollo played at first a 
simple air on his instrument, but Marsyas, 
taking np his pipe, struck the audience so much 
with the novelty of its tone, and the art of his 
performance, that he seemed to be heard with 
more pleasure than his rival. Having agreed 
on a second trial of skill, it is said that the per- 
formance of Apollo, by his accompanying the 
lyre with his voice, was allowed greatly to excel 
that of Marsyas on the flute alone. Marsyas, 
with indignation, protested against the decision 
of his judges, urging that he had not been 
fairly vanquished, according to the rules stipu- 
lated, because the dispute was concerning the 
excellence of their respective instruments, not 
their voices; and that it was unjust to employ 
2 arts against one. Apollo denied that he had 
taken any aa ee since Marsyas had 
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' ased both his mouth and fingers in playing on’ 
his instrument, so that if he was denied the use 
of his voice, he would be still more disqualified 
for the contention. Ona 3d trial, Marsyas was 
again vanquished, and met with the fate already 
mentioned. It seems that, according to Paus., 
Apollo accepted the challenge of Marsyas on 
the sole condition, that the victor might do what 
he pleased with the vanquished ; and from 
Apul., it would appear that each party irritated 
the other, previous to the contest, with severe 
sareasms. Ancient writers vary in their cha- 
racter of Marsyas, some making him a skilful 
musician, and others a mere clown. Plato 
states that Marsyas and Olympus were the in- 
ventors of wind music, and of the Phrygian 
and Lydian measures. Some make Marsyas 
the author of the double flute, but others ascribe 
it to his father Hyagnis.) The unfortunate 
Marsyas is often represented on monuments as 
tied, his hands behind his back, to a tree, while 
Apollo stands before him with his lyre in his 
hands. In independent cities among the an- 
cients, the statue of Marsyas was generally 
erected in the forum, to represent the intimacy; 
which subsisted between Bacchus and Marsyas, 
as the emblems of liberty. It was also erected 
at the entrance of the Roman forum, as a spot 
where usurers and merchants resorted to transact 
business, being principally intended tm terrorem 
litigatorum ; a circumstance to which Horace 
seems to allude, Saf. 1, 6,120. At Celene, 
the skin of Marsyas was shewn to travellers 
for some time; it was suspended in the public 
place in the form of a bladder or a foot-ball. 
Hygin. 165.—Ovid, Fast. 6, 707. Met. 6,7— 
Diod. S. 3.—Sil. Ital. 8, 503.—Paus. 10, 30.— 
Apollod. 1, 411. The sources of the Mar- 
syas were near those of the Meeander, and those 
2 rivers had their confluence a little below the 
town of Celene. [See Celene.] Liv. 38, 13. 
—Ovid, Met. 2, 265.—Lucan, 3, 208. Ill. 
A writer, who published a History of Macedonia, 
from the first origin and foundation of that em- 
pire till the reign of Alex., in which he lived. 
IV. An Egyptian, who commanded the 
armies of Cleopatra against her brother Ptol. 
Physéco, whom she attempted to dethrone. 
V. Aman put to death by Dionysius, the ty- 
rant of Sicily. 

Martua, a celebrated prophetess of Syria, 
whose artifice and fraud proved of the greatest 
service to C. Marius, in the numerous expedi- 
tions, which he undertook. Plut, in Mario. 

Marrya aqua, water at Rome, celebrated 
for its clearness and salubrity ; conveyed to 
Rome, at the distance of above 30 miles, from 
the Lake Fucinus, by Ancus Martius, whence 
it received its name. Zibull. 3, 7, 26.—Plin. 
31,3. 36, 15. 

MarriALes LUDI, games celebrated at Rome 
in honor of Mars. 

Martis, Marcus Vauurius, a native of 
Bilbilis in Spain, who came to Rome about his 
20th year. [He was sent thither to study the 
law, but his fondness for poetical composition 
caused him to abandon his legal studies. His 
talents gained him the notice of the chief lite- 
rary men at Rome.] As he was the panegynist 
of the emperors, he gained the greatest honors, 
and was rewarded in the most liberal manner. 
Domitian gave him the tribuneship; but the 
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poet, unmindful of the favours, which he re- Í 


ceived, after the death of his benefactor, ex- 
posed to ridicule the vices and cruelties of a 
monster, whom, in his life-time, he had extolled 
as the pattern of virtue, goodness, and excel- 
lence. Trajan treated the poet with coldness ; 
and Martial, after he had passed 35 years in 
the capital of the world in the greatest splendor 
and affluence, retired to his native country, 
where he had the mortification to be the object 
of malevolence, satire, and ridicule. He received 
some favors from his friends, and his poverty 
was alleviated by the liberality of Pliny the 
younger, whom he had panegyrized in his 
Poems. Martial died about s.c. 104, in his 75th 
year. He is now well known by the 14 books 
of Epigrams which he wrote, and whose merit 
is now best described by the candid confession 
of the author in this line, Sunt bona, sunt que- 
dam mediocria, sunt mala plura. But the genius, 
which he displays in some of his Zpigrams, de- 
serves commendation, though many critics are 
liberal in their censure on his style, thoughts, 
and particularly puns, often low and despi- 
cable. In many of his Æpigrams, the poet has 
shewn himself a declared enemy to decency, 
and the book is to be read with caution, which 
can corrupt the purity of morals, and initiate 
the yotaries of virtue in the mysteries of vice. 
it has been observed of Martial, that his talent 
was Epigrams. Everything he did, was the 
subject of an epigram. He wrote inscriptions 
on monuments in the epigrammatic style, and 
even a new-year’s gift was accompanied with a 
distich, and his poetical pen was employed in 
begging a favor, as well as satirizing a fault. 
The best editions, Rader. fol. Mogunt. 1627; 
Schriverius, 120. L. Bat. 1619; Smids, 8vo. 
Amst. 1701. 

MarriniAnus, an officer, made Cesar by 
Licinius, to oppose Constantine. He was put 
to death by order of Constantine. 

Marutuvs, I, a tribune of whom Plut. (Ces.) 
makes mention. Marullus and another of his 
colleagues, named Flavius, when the statues of 
Cæsar were seen adorned with royal diadems, 
went and tore them off. They also found out 
the persons, who had saluted Cæsar king, and 
committed them to prison. The people followed 
with joyful acclamations, calling the tribunes 
Brutuses. Cæsar, highly irritated, deposed 
them from office. II. A poet in the th 
cent., who wrote a panegyric on Attila, which 
the barbarian requited by causing the poet and 
his poem to be burned together. | 

Marus, (the Morava,) a river of Germany, 
which separates modern Hungary and Moravia. 
Tacit. Ann. 2, 63. 

Massa Bzsrus, an informer at the court of 
Domitian, Juv. 1, 35. 
` Masmsyx¥r, [a people of Numidia, in the 
western part towards Mauritania, under the do- 
minion of Syphax. The promontory of Fre- 
tum, Sebda-Kuz, “The Seven Capes,” sepa- 
rated this nation from the Massyli, or subjects 
of Masinissa.] See Massyli. pr 

[Masca, a river of Mesopotamia, falling into 
the Euphrates, and having at its mouth the city 
Corsote, which it surrounds in a circular course. 
Mannert (5, 323.) after a review of the several 
authorities, which have a bearing on the sub- 
ject, charges D’Any, with an error in placing 
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the Masca too far to the west of Anatho, and 
in locating this latter place at too great a dis- 
tance from the Chaboras, since Isidorus makes 
the intervening space only 29 miles, whereas, 
on D’Anv.’s chart, it is 35 geographical miles. 
D’Anv. also is alleged to err in giving the Eu- 
phrates too large a bend to the south-west of 
Anatho. The river Masca is also termed b 
Ptol. the Saocoras. Mannert thinks that the 
Masca was nothing more than a canal from the 
Euphrates. ] 

Masinissa, a king of a small part of Africa, 
who assisted the Carthaginians in their wars 
against Rome. He proved a most indefatigable 
and courageous ally, but an act of generosity 
rendered him amicable to the interests of Rome. 
After the defeat of Asdrubal, Scipio, the first 
Africanus, who had obtained the victory, found, 
among the prisoners of war, one of the nephews 
He sent him back to his uncle 
loaded with presents, and conducted him with 
a detachment for the safety and protection of 
his person. Masinissa was struck with the 
generous action of the Roman general ; he for- 
got all former hostilities, and joined his troops 
to those of Scipio. This change of sentiments 
was not the effect of a wavering or unsettled 
mind, but Masinissa shewed himself the most 
attached and firmest ally, whom the Romans 
ever had, To his exertions they owed many of 
their victories in Africa, and particularly in that 
battle, which proved fatal to Asdrubal and Sy- 
phax.. The Numidian conqueror, charmed with 
the beauty of Sophonisba, the captive wife of 
Syphax, carried her to his camp and married 
her; but when he perceived that this new con- 
nexion displeased Scipio, he sent poison to his 
wife, and yecommended her to destroy herself, 
since he could not preserve her life in a manner, 
which became her rank, dignity, and fortune, 
without offending his Roman allies. In the 
battle of Zama, Masinissa greatly contributed 
to the defeat of the great Hannibal ; and 
the Romans, who had been so often spectators 
of his courage and valor, rewarded his fidelity 
with the kingdom of Syphax, and some of the 
Carthaginian territories, At his death Masi- 
nissa shewed the confidence which he had im 
the Romans, and the esteem which he enter- 
tained for the rising talents of Scipio Æmilia- 
nus, by entrusting him with the care of his 
kingdom, and empowering him to divide it 
among his sons, Masinissa died in his 97th 
year, after a reign of above 60 years, B.c. 149. 
He experienced adversity as well as prosperity, 
in the first years of his reign was exposed to 
the greatest danger, and obliged often to save: 
his life by seeking a retreat among his savage 
neighbours. But his alliance withthe Romans: 
was the beginning of his greatness, and he ever 
after lived in the greatest affluence. He is re- 
markable for the health which he long enjoyed. 
In the last years of his life he was seen at the 
head of his armies, with the most indefatigable 
activity, and often remained for many succes- 
sive days on horseback, without a saddle under 
him, or a covering on his head, and without: 
shewing the least marks of fatigue. This: 
strength of mind and body he chiefly owed to 
the temperance, which he observed. He was 
seen eating brown bread at the door of his tent, 
like a private soldier, the clonal he had ghbe 
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tained an immortal victory over the armies of 
Carthage. He left 54 sons, 3 of whom were 
legitimate, Micipsa, Gulussa, and Manastabal. 
The kingdom was fairly divided among them 
by Scipio, and the illegitimate children re- 
ceived, as their portion, very valuable presents. 
The death of Gulussa ‘and Manastabal soon 
after left Micipsa sole master of the large pos- 
sessions of Masinissa, Strabo, 17.—Folyb.— 
Appian, Lyb.—Cic. de Sen.—Val. Max, 8.— 
Sallust, Jug.—Liv. 25, &e— Ovid, Fast. 6, 769. 
—Justin, 33, 1. 38, 6. t 

Massickrm, [a nation of Scythia, placed 
by the ancient writers to the east of the river 
laxartes. Their country is supposed to answer 
to the modern Turkestan. The Macedonians 
sought for the Massagete in the northern re- 
gions of Asia, judging from the history of Cy- 
rus’s expedition against these barbarians, by 
which some definiteness was given to the posi- 
tion, which they occupied. They missed, in- 
deed, the true Massagete, but the term became 
a general one for the northern nations of Asia, 
like that of Scythia. Later writers confess 
their ignorance onthispoint.] The Massagete 
had no temples, but worshipped the sun, to 
whom they offered horses on account of their 
swiftness. When their parents had come to a 
certain age, they generally put them to death, 
and ate their flesh mixed with that of cattle. 
Horat. Od. 1, 35, 40.— Dionys. P. 738.— Herod. 
1, 204.— Strabo, 1.—Mela, 1,2.—Lucan, 2, 50. 
—Justin, 1, 8. 

Masstcus: [see Cecubus and Falernus. | 

MassinYa, a maritime town of Gaul Narbo- 
nensis, now Marseilles, founded B.c. 539, by 
the people of Phocea in Asia, who quitted their 
country to avoid the tyranny of the Persians. 
[Scymnus of Chios, Livy, and Eusebius, make 
it to have been founded in the reign of Tarq. 
Priscus at Rome, in the beginning of the 45th 
Olymp. The writer, on whose authority they 
all rely, is supposed to be the historian Ti- 
meus.| It is celebrated for its laws, fidelity to 
the Romans, and being long the seat of litera- 
ture. [Cic. calls it the Athens of the Gauls. 
Livy says it was as much polished, as if it had 
been in the midst of Greece. It was as much 
distinguished for its sciences and arts, as for 
its commerce, and also for the variety and emi- 
nence of its colonies.] It acquired great con- 
sequence by its commercial pursuits during its 
infancy, and even waged war against Carthage. 
By becoming the ally of Rome, its power was 
established; but in warmly espousing the cause 
of Pompey against Cæsar, its views were frus- 
trated, and it was so mnch reduced by the inso- 
lence and resentment of the conqueror, that it 
never after recovered its independence and war- 
like spirit. Herod. 1, 164.—Plin. 3, 4—Jus- 
tin, 37. &e.— Strabo, 1.—Liv. 5, 3.— Horat. Ep. 
16.— Flor. 4, 2— Cic, Flace. 26.—0Of. 2, 8.— 
Tacit. Ann. 4, 44.—Agr. 4. 

Massyur, [a nation of Numidia, in the east- 
ern part, towards Africa Propria, the subjects 
of Syphax.] When they go on horseback, 
they never use saddles or bridles, but only 
sticks. Some suppose them to be the same as 
the Masesylii, though others say half the coun- 
try belonged only to this last-mentioned people. 
Lw. 24, 48, 28, 17. 29, 32.—Sil. Ital. 3, 282, 
16, ane 4, 682. —Æn, 4, 132, 
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F Masrrawera, a lake near Marseilles, Mer 
de Martegues. Plin. 3, 4. í f 

Marinum, [a city of Messapia or Iapygia, 
near which is a mountain called Matinus; 
famed for its bees and honey.] Lucan, 9, 184. 
—Horat. Od. 4, 2,27. Ep. 16, 28. ' 

Matisco, atown of the Ædui in Gaul, now 
Macon. 

Marrarya, a festival at Rome, in honor of 
Matuta, or Ino. Only matrons and freeborn 
women were admitted. They made offerings 
of flowers, and carried their relations’ children 
in their arms, recommending them to the care 
and patronage of the goddess, whom they wor- 
shipped. Varro, de L. L. 5, 22.— Ovid, Fast. 
6, 47.—Plut. Cam. 

Marrona, [a river of Gaul, now Marne, 
which formed part of the ancient boundary be- 


tween Gallia Belgica and Gallia Celtica. It 


takes its rise at Langres, runs north-west to 
Chalons, then westward, passes by Meaux, be- 
comes navigable at Vitry, and at Charenton, a 
little above Paris, falls into the Sequana, or 
Seine, after a course of about 92 leagues.] 
Auson. Mos. 462. 

Marronauia, festivals at Rome in honor of 
Mars, celebrated by married women in comme- 
moration of the rape of the Sabines, and of the 
peace, which their entreaties had obtained be- 
tween their fathers and husbands. [The women 
waited on their servants, as the males did at the 
Saturnalia.] Flowers were then offered in the 
temples of Juno. Ovid, Fast. 3, 229.—Plut. 
Rom. 

Marriicr, [a nation of Germany, south of 
the Catti, and lying along the Rhine. They 
were in firm alliance with the Romans.] The 
Mattace aque was a small town, now Wis- 
baden, opposite Mentz. Tacit. G. 29. Ann.1, 56. 

Marvra, a deity among the Romans, the 
same as the Leucothoé of the Greeks. She 
was originally Ino, who was changed into a 
sea-deity: (see Ino, Leucothoé.) Only married 
women and freeborn matrons were permitted to 
enter hertemples at Rome, where they generally 
brought the children of their relations in their 
arms. Liv. 5, §c.—Cic. N. D. 3, 19. 

Mavors, a name of Mars: see Mars. 

M&vorria, an epithet applied to every coun- 
try, whose inhabitants were warlike, but espe- 
cially to Rome, founded by the reputed son of 
Mavors, Æn. 1, 280, and to Thrace, 3, 13. 

Maury, the inhabitants of Mauritania. [Bo- 
chart derives the name from Mahur, or, as an 
elision of gutturals is very common in the ori- 
ental languages, from Mawr, i.e. “ one from 
the west,” or “an occidentalist’ Mauritania 
being west of Carthage and Pheenicia.] Every 
thing among them grew in greater abundance 
and greater perfection than in other countries, 
Strabo, 17.—Martial, 5, 29.12, 67.— Sul. Ital, 
4,569. 10, 402—Meda, 1, 5.—Justin, 19, 2— 
Sallust, Jug.— Ain. 4, 206. 

Mauran, [a country of Africa, on the 
Mediterranean, now the empire of Fez and Mo- 
rocco; bounded on the north by the straits of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, on the east by 
Numidia, on the south by Geetulia, and on the 
west by the Atlantic ; properly speaking, in the 
time of Bocchus, the betrayer of Jugurtha, 
bounded by the river Mulucha, or Molochath, 
now Malva, and corresponding nearly to the 
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present kingdom of Fez; but inthe time of the 
emperor Claudius, the western part of Numidia 
was added to this province under the name of 
Mauritania Cesariensis, the ancient kingdom 
of Mauritania being called Tingitana, from its 
principal city Tingis, Old Tangier, on the west 
of the straits. See Mauri and Maurusii. | 
Maurus [Terentianus, a grammarian, ge- 


nerally supposed to have been an African by | 


birth. The time when he flourished has been 
made a matter of dispute. Vossius makes him 
a contemporary of Martial, and to have been 
governor of Syene in Egypt. Terentianus de- 


clares himself a contemporary of Septimius Se- | 


renus, which latter poet Wernsdorff refers to the 
age of Vespasian. Terentianus, when ad- 
vanced in life, wrote a poem on Syllables, Feet, 
and Metre, which is still extant, inthe Latin 
Grammarians published by Putchius, Hanov. 
1605, 4éo.in the Corpus Poetarum of Maittaire ; 
the best edn., L. Santen and Van Lennep, U- 
traj. 1825. Ato. ] 

Mavrusti, the people of Maurusia, a country 
near the columns of Hercules; also called Mau- 
ritania: (see Mauritania.) Æn. 4, 206. 

Mausouus, a king of Caria. His wife Arte- 
mesia was so disconsolate at his death, s.c. 353, 
that she drank up his ashes, and resolved to 
erect one of the grandest and noblest monu- 
ments of antiquity to celebrate the memory of 
a husband, whom she tenderly loved, It passed 
for one of the 7 wonders of the world, was called 
Mausoleum, and from it all other magnificent 
sepulchres and tomhs have received the same 
name, It was built by 4 different architects. 
Scopas erected the side, which faced the east ; 
Timotheus had the south; Leochares had the 
west; and Bruxis the north. Pithis was also 
employed in raising a pyramid over this stately 
monument, and the top was adorned by a cha- 
riot drawn by 4 horses. The expenses of this 
edifice were immense, and this gave an occasion 
to the philosopher Anaxagoras to exclaim, when 
he saw it, How much money changed into stones! 
(See Artemisia.) Herod. 7, 99.— Strabo, 14.— 
Diod. S. 16.—Paus. 8, 16.— Flor. 4, 11.— Gell. 
10, 18.—Propert. 3, 2, 21.—Sueton. Aug. 100. 

Maxenrivs, Marcus Aurertus VaLertus, 
a son of the emperor Maximianus Hercules. 
Some suppose him to have been a supposititious 
child. The voluntary abdication of Diocletian 
and his father raised him in the state, and he 
declared himself independent emperor, or Au- 
gustus, A.D. 306. He afterwards incited his 
father to re-assume his imperial authority, and 
in a perfidious manner destroyed Severus, who 
had delivered himself into his hands, and relied 
on his honor for the safety of his life, His vic- 
tories and successes were impeded by Galerius 
Maximianus, who opposed him with a powerful 
force. The defeat and voluntary death of Ga- 
lerius soon restored peace to Italy, and Maxen- 
tius passed into Africa, where he rendered him- 
self odious by his cruelty and oppression. He 
soon after retuned to Rome, and was informed 
that Constantine was come to dethrone him. 
He gave his adversary battle near Rome, and, 
after he had lost the victory, fled back to the 
city. The bridge, over which he crossed the 
Tiber, was in a decayed situation ; he fell into 
the river, and was drowned, Sept. 24, a.p. 312, 
The cowardice and luxuries of Maxentius are 
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as conspicuous as his cruelties. He oppressed 
his subjects with heavy taxes to gratify the 
cravings of his pleasures, or avarice of his fa- 
vorites. He was debauched in his manners, 
and neither virtue nor innocence were safe, 
whenever he was inclined to voluptuous pur- 
suits. He was naturally deformed, and of an 
unwieldy body. To visit a pleasure-ground, 
exercise himself under a marble portico, or walk 
on a shady terrace, was to him a Herculean 
labor, which required the greatest exertions of 
strength and resolution. 

Maxmianus, Hercurius Marcus AURE- 
zïus Varerïus, I. a native of Sirmium, in 
Pannonia, who served as a common soldier in 
the Roman armies. When Diocletian had been 
raised to the imperial throne, he remembered 
the yalor and courage of his fellow-soldier Max- 
imianus, aud rewarded his fidelity by making 
him his colleague in the empire, and by ceding 
to him the command of the provinces of Italy, 
Africa, and Spain, and the rest of the western 
territories of Rome. [The personal superiority 
of Diocletian was, however, recognised in the 
assumed name of Jovius, while Maximian took 
that of Hercules.] Maximianus shewed the 
justness of the choice of Diocletian by his vic- 
tories over the barbarians. In Britain, success 
did not attend his arms; but in Africa he de- 
feated and put to death Aurelius Julianus, who 
had proclaimed himself emperor. Soon after, 
Diocletian abdicated the imperial purple, and 
obliged Maximianus to follow his example, on 
April 1, 4.n. 304, Maximianus reluctantly com- 
pled with the command of a man, to whom he 
owed his greatness; but, before the first year 
of his resignation had elapsed, he was roused 
from his indolence and retreat by the ambition 
of his son Maxentius. He re-assumed the im- 
perial dignity, and shewed his ingratitude to 
his son by wishing him to resign the sove- 
reignty, and sink into a private person. This 
proposal was not only rejected with the con- 
tempt, which it deserved, but the troops muti- 
nied against Maximianus, and he fled for safety 
to Gaul, to the court of Constantine, to whom 
he gave his daughter Faustina in marriage. 
Here he again acted a perfidious character, and 
re-assumed the imperial power, which his mis- 
fortunes had obliged him to relinquish. This 
offended Constantine, But, when open violence 
seemed to frustrate the ambitious views of Max- 
imianus, he had recourse to artifice. He pre- 
vailed on his daughter Faustina to leave the 
doors of her chamber open in the dead of 
night; and, when she promised faithfully to 
execute his commands, secretly introduced him- 
self to her bed, where he stabbed to the heart 
the man, who slept by the side of his daughter. 
This was not Constantine: Faustina, faithful 
to her husband, had apprised him of her father’s 
machinations, and an eunuch had been placed 
in his bed. Constantine watched the motions 
of his father-in-law, and, when he heard the 
fatal blow given to the eunuch, rushed in with 
a band of soldiers, and secured the assassin. 
Constantine resolved to destroy a man, who was 
so inimical to his nearest relations, and nothing 
was left to Maximianus but to choose his own 
death. He strangled himself at Marseilles, A.D. 
310, in his 60th year. 
fresh and entire in a leaden coffin about the 
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middle of the 11th cent. [This is thé gerierally 
accredited account of the end ot Maximian; 
‘but Gibbon represents the matter differently : 
he says that Maximian was delivered into the 
hands of his son-in-law by the treachery of his 
army, in consequence, of which a secret and 
irrevocable sentence of death was pronounced 
against the usurper, and he obtained the favor 
merely of choosing his own death. It was re- 
ported that he strangled himself with his own 
hands. | II. Galerius Valerius, a native of 
Dacia, who, in the first years of his life, was 
employed in keeping his father’s flocks. He 
entered the army, where his valor and bodily 
strength recommended him to the notice of his 
superiors, and particularly to Diocletian, who 
invested him with the imperial purple in the 
east, and gave him his daughter Valeria in 
marriage. Galerius deserved the confidence of 
his benefactor. He conquered the Goths and 
Dalmatians, and checked the insolence of the 
Persians. In a battle, however, with the king 
of Persia, Galerius was defeated ; and, to com- 
plete his ignominy, and render him more sen- 
sible of his disgrace, Diocletian obliged him to 
walk behind his chariot arrayed in his imperial 
robes. This humiliation stung Galerius to the 
‘quick ; he assembled another army, and gave 
*pattle to the Persians. He gained a complete 
‘victory, and took the wives and children of his 
enemy. This success elated Galerius to such a 
degree, that he claimed the most dignified ap- 
-pellations, and ordered himself to be called the 
son of Mars. Diocletian himself dreaded his 
power, and even, it is said, abdicated the impe- 
tial dignity by means of his threats. This re- 
‘signation, however, is attributed by some to a 
voluntary act of the mind, and to a desire of 
enjoying solitude and retirement. As soon as 
Diocletian had abdicated, Galerius was pro- 
claimed Augustus, a.D. 304, but his cruelty 
soon rendered him odious; and the Roman 
people, offended at his oppression, raised Max- 
entius to the imperial dignity the following 
year, and Galerius was obliged to yield to the 
‘torrent of his unpopularity, and fly before his 
‘more fortunate adversary. He died in the 
‘greatest agonies, A.D. 311. The bodily pains 
:and sufferings, which preceded his death, were, 
‘according to the Christian writers, the effects of 
‘the vengeance of an offended Providence for 
‘the cruelty, which he had exercised against the 
‘followers of Christ. In his character, Galerius 
was wanton and tyrannical, and often feasted 
this eyes with the sight of dying wretches, whom 
this barbarity ‘had delivered to bears and wild 
‘beasts. His aversion to learned men arose 
from his ignorance of letters; and, if he was 
deprived of the benefits of education, he proved 
the more cruel and inexorable. 

Maximinus, Carus Jurivs Verus, I. the 
son of a peasant at Thrace. [His father was 
a barbarian of the Gothic nation, his mother 
van Alan.] He was originally a shepherd, and, 
‘hy heading his countrymen against the frequent 
attacks of the neighbouring barbarians and 
wobbers, inured himself to the labors and fa- 
tigues of a camp. He entered the Roman 
armies, where he gradually rose to the first 
offices; and, on the death of Alex. Severus, 
“eaused himself to be proclaimed emperor, A.D, 
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| 235. The popularity, which he had gained, ` 


when general of the armies, was at an end, 
when he ascended the throne. He was de- 
lighted with acts of the greatest barbarity, and 
no less than 400 persons lost their hives on the 
false suspicion of having conspired against the 
emperor’s life. They died in the greatest tor- 
ments; and, that the tyrant might the better 
entertain himself with their sufferings, some 
were exposed to wild beasts, others expired by 
blows, some were nailed on crosses, while others 
were shut up in the bellies of animals just killed, 
The noblest of the Roman citizens were the ob- 
jects of his cruelty; and, as if they were more 
conscious than others of his low origin, he re- 


solved to spare no means to remove from his, 


presence a number of men, on whom he looked 
with an eye of envy, and who, as he imagined, 
hated him for his oppression, and despised him 
for the poverty and obscurity of his early years. 
Such is the character of the suspicious and ty- 
rannical Maximinus. In his military capacity 
he acted with the same ferocity; and, in an 
expedition in Germany, not only cut down the 
corn, but totally ruined and set fire to the whole 
country to the extent of 450 miles. Such a 
monster of tyranny at last provoked the people 
of Rome. The Gordians were proclaimed em- 
perors, but their innocence and pacific virtues 
were unable to resist the fury of Maximinus. 
After their fall, the Roman senate invested 20 
men of their number with the imperial dignity, 
and entrusted to their hands the care of the 
republic. These measures so highly imitated 
Maximinus, that, at the first intelligence, he 
howled like a wild ‘beast, and almost destroyed 
himself by knocking his head against the walls 
of his palace. When his fury was abated, he 
marched to Rome, resolved on slaughter. His 
bloody machinations were stopped, and his sol- 
diers, ashamed of accompanying a tyrant, whose 
cruelties had procured him the name of Busiris, 
Cyclops, and Phalaris, assassinated him in his 
tent before the walls of Aquileia, a.D. 236, in 
his 65th year. The news of his death was re- 
ceived with the greatest rejoicings at Rome; 
public thanksgivings were offered, and whole 
hecatombs flamed on the altars, Maximinus 
hâ been represented by historians as of a gi- 
gantic stature; he was 8 feet high, and the 
bracelets of his wife served as rings to adorn 
the fingers of his hand. His voracity was as 
remarkable as his corpulence ; he generally ate 
401lbs. of flesh every day, and drank 18 bottles 
of wine. His strength was proportionable to 
his gigantic shape; he could alone draw a 
loaded waggon ; and, with a blow of his fist, 
often broke the teeth in a horse’s mouth; broke 
the hardest stones between his fingers, and cleft 
trees with his hand. Herodian.—Jornand. de 
Reb. Get.—Capitol. II. Maximinus made 
his son, of the same name, emperor, as soon as 
he was invested with the purple, and his choice 
was unanimously approved by the senate, 
people, and army. III. Galerius Valerius, 
a shepherd of Thrace, raised to the imperial 
dignity by Diocletian, a.p. 305. He was 
nephew to Galerius Maximianus by his mother’s 
side, and to him was indebted for his rise 
and consequence in the Roman armies. As 


Maximinus was ambitious and fond of power, 
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he looked with an eye of jealousy on those, 


who shared the dignity of emperor with him- 
self. He declared war against Licinius, his 
eae on the throne, but a defeat, which 
oon after followedon April 30, a.p.313, between 


‘Heraclea and Hadrianopolis, left him without 


resources and friends. His victorious enemy 
pursued him, and he fled beyond Mt. Taurus, 
forsaken and almost unknown. He attempted to 
put an end to his miserable existence, but his 
efforts were ineffectual; and though his death 
is attributed by some to despair, itis more uni- 
versally believed that he expired in the greatest 
agonies, of a dreadful distemper, which con- 
sumed him day and night with inexpressible 


pains, and reduced him to a mere skeleton. 


This miserable end, according to the ecclesiastical 
writers, was the visible punishment of heaven for 


_ the barbarities, which Maximinus had exercised 


against the followers of Christianity, and for 


the many blasphemies, which he had uttered. 


Lactant.—Euseb.——IV. A minister of the 
‘emperor Valerian, V. One of the ambassa- 
dors of young Theodosius to Attila, king of the 
Huns. «> 

Maximus, Maenus, I. a native of Spain, who 
proclaimed himself emperor, a.p. 383. The 
unpopularity of Gratian favored his usurpation, 
and he was acknowledged by his troops. Gra- 
tian marched against him, but was defeated, 
and soon after assassinated. Maximus refused 
the honors of a burial to the remains of Gratian ; 
and, when he had made himself master of 


Britain, Gaul, and Spain, sent ambassadors 
3) ? pain, 


into the east, and demanded of the emperor 
Theodosius to acknowledge him as his associate 
on the throne. Theodosius endeavoured to 
amuse and delay him, but Maximus resolved 
to support his claim by arms, and crossed the 
Alps. Italy was laid desolate, and Rome 
opened her gates to the conqueror. Theodosius 
now determined to revenge the audaciousness 
of Maximus, and had recourse to artifice. He 
began to make a naval armament, and Maxi- 
mus, not to appear inferior to his adversary, had 
already embarked his troops, when Theodosius, 
by secret and hastened marches, fell on him, 
and besieged him at Aquileia. Maximus was 
betrayed by his soldiers, and the conqueror, 
moved with compassion at the sight of his fallen 
and dejected enemy, granted him life; but the 
multitude refused him mercy, and instantly 
struck off his head, a.n. 388. His son Victor, 
who shared the imperial dignity with him, was 
soon after sacrificed to the fury of the soldiers. 
——II. Petronius, a Roman, descended of an 
illustrious family, caused Valentinian 3d to be 
assassinated, and ascended the throne; and, to 
strengthen his usurpation, married the empress, 
to whom he had the weakness and imprudence 
to betray that he had sacrificed her husband to 
his love for her person. This declaration irri- 
tated the empress; she had recourse to the bar- 
barians to avenge the death of Valentinian, and 
Maximus was stoned to death by his soldiers, 
and his body thrown into the Tiber, A.D. 455. 
He reigned ‘only 77 days. III. Pupianus: 
see Pupianus.) IV. A celebrated Cynic 
philosopher and magician of Ephesus. He 
Instructed the emperor Julian in magic; and, 
according to the opinion of some historians, in 
the conversation and company of Maximus the 
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apostacy of Julian originated. The emperor 
not only visited the philosopher, but even sub- 
mitted his writings to his inspection and cen- 
sure.. Maximus refused to live in the court of 
Julian, and the emperor, not dissatisfied with 
the refusal, appointed him high pontiff in the 
province of Lydia, an office which he discharged 
with the greatest moderation and Justice, 
When Julian went into the east, the philosopher 
promised him success, and even said that his 
conquests would be more numerous and exten- 
sive than those of the son of Philp. He per- 
suaded his imperial pupil that, according to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, his body was ani- 
mated by the soul, which once animated the 
hero, whose greatness and victories he was 
going to eclipse. After the death of Julian, 
Maximus was almost sacrificed to the fury of 
the soldiers, but the interposition of his friends 
saved his life, and he retired to Constantinople. 
He was soon after accused of magical practices 
before the emperor Valens, and beheaded at 
Ephesus, A.D. 366. He wrote some philosophi- 
cal and rhetorical treatises, some of which were 
dedicated to Julian. They are now all lost, 
Ammian, V. Tyrius, a Platonic philosopher, 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. This emperor, 
naturally fond of study, became one of the pu- 
pils of Maximus, and paid great deference to 
his instructions. There are extant 4) Disserta- 
tions on Moral and Philosophical Subjects, written. 
in Greek ; the best editions, Davis, 8vo. Cantab. 
1703; Reiske, 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1774. VI.- 
One of the Greek fathers of the 7th cent., 
whose works were edited by Combefis, 2 vols. Sol. 
Paris, 1675, VII. Paulus Fabius, a consul 
with M. Antony’s son. Horace speaks of him, 
(Od. 4, 1, 10.) as of a gay handsome youth, fond 
of pleasure, yet industrious and indefatigable. 
VIII. An epithet applied to Jupiter, as 
being the greatest and most powerful of all the 
gods.——1X, A native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
He was originally a gardener, but by enlisting 
in the Roman army, he became one of the 
military tribunes, and his marriage with a wo- 
man of rank and opulence soon rendered him 
independent. He was father to the emperor 
Probus. X. A general of Trajan, killed in 
the eastern provinces.——XI. One of the mur- 
derers of Domitian, &c. XII. A philoso. 
pher, anative of Byzantium, in the age of Julian 
the emperor, 

Mazxca: [see Cæsarea ad Argeum.] 

Mazaxzs, (sing. Mazaa,) a people of Africa, 
famous for shooting arrows. Lucan, 4, 681. 

Maziiras, a river of Hyrcania, falling into 
the Caspian Sea, Plut, 

Mazicrs and Mazyans, a people of Libya, 
very expert in the use of missile weapons. ‘The 
Romans made use of them as couriers on ac- 
count of their great swiftness, Sueton. Wer. 
30.— Lucan, 4, 684, 

Mecanas or Mæcenas, C. Crunivs, a cele- 
brated Roman knight, descended from the 
kings of Etruria, He has rendered himself 
immortal by his liberal patronage of literature 
and learned men; and to his prudence and 
advice Augustus acknowledged himself indebted 
for the security, which he enjoyed. His fond- 
ness for pleasure removed him from the reach 
of ambition, and he preferred to die as he ‘was 
born, a Roman knight, to all the honors and 
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dignities, which either the friendship of Augus- 
tus or his own popularity could heap on him, 
It was from the result of his advice, against 
the opinion of Agrippa, that Augustus resolved 
to keep the supreme power in his hands, and 
not by a voluntary resignation to plunge Rome 
into civil commotions. , The emperor received 
the private admonitions of Mecænas in the 
same friendly manner as they were given, and 
was not displeased with the liberty of his friend, 
who threw a paper to him with these words, 
Descend from the tribunal, thou butcher / while 
he sat on the judgment-seat, and betrayed re- 
venge and impatience in his countenance. He 
was struck with the admonition, and left the 
tribunal without passing sentence of death on 
the criminals, To the interference of Mecenas, 
Virgil owed the restitution of his lands; and 
Horace was proud to boast that his learned 
friend had obtained his forgiveness from the 
emperor for joining the cause of Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi. Meceenas was himself fond 
of literature, and, according to the most received 
opinion, wrote a History of Animals, a Journal 
af the Life of Augustus, a Treatise on the dif- 
ferent Natures and Kinds of Precious Stones, 
besides the two Tragedies of Octavia and Pro- 
metheus, and other things, all now lost. He 
died 8 years B.c.; and, on his death-bed, par- 
ticularly recommended his poetical friend Ho- 
race to the care and confidence of Augustus. 
Seneca, who has liberally commended the ge- 
nins and abilities of Meceenas, has not with- 
held his censure from his dissipation, indolence, 
and effeminate luxury. From the patronage 
and encouragement, which the princes of heroic 
and lyric poetry, among the Latins, received 


from the favorite of Augustus, all patrons of 


literature have ever since been called Mece- 
nates. Virgil dedicated to him his Georgics, 
and Horace his Odes. Sueton. dug. 66, &e.— 
Plut. Aug. —Herodian, 7.—Senec. Ep. 19, 92. 

Mexcuanervs, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
patronising undertakings. 

MEEA, a celebrated magician, daughter of 
etes, king of Colchis. Her mother’s name, 
according to the more received opinion of He- 
siod and Hyginus, was Idyia, or, according to 
others, Ephyre, Hecate, Asterodia, Antiope; 
and Newra. She was the niece of Circe, 
When Jaso came to Colchis in quest of the 
golden fleece, Medea became enamoured of 
him, and to her well-directed labors the Argo- 
nauts owed their preservation ; (see Argonaute, 
Jaso.) Medea had an interview with her lover 
in the temple of Hecate, where they bound 
themselves by the most solemn oaths, and mu- 
tually promised eternal fidelity. No sooner had 
Jaso overcome all the difficulties, which Æetes 
had placed in his way, than Medea embarked 
with the conquerors for Greece. To stop the 
pursuit of her father, she tore to pieces her 
brother Absyrtus, and left his mangled limbs in 
the way, through which Æetes was to pass. This 
act ot barbanty some have attributed to Jaso, 
and not to her. When Jaso reached Iolchos, 
his native country, the return and victories of 
the Argonauts were celebrated with universal 
rejoicings ; but Aso, the father of Jaso, was 
unable to assist at the solemnity on account of 
the-infirmities of his age. Medea, at her hus- 
band’s seca Mo ed the weakness of Aigo, 
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and by drawing away. the blood from his veins, 
and filling them again with the juice of certain 

herbs, restored him to the vigor an spright l 
liness of youth. This sudden change in Æo- 
astonished the inhabitants of Iolchos, and thy 
daughters of Pelias were also desirous to see 
their father restored, by the same power, to the 
vigor of youth. Medea, willing to revenge the 
injuries, which her husband’s family had sa 

fered from Pelias, increased their curiosity, and 
by cutting to pieces an old ram, and making it _ 
again, in their presence, a young lamb, deter- 
mined them to try the same experiment on their 
father’s body, ‘Lhey accordingly killed him of 
their own accord, and boiled his flesh in a caul- 
dron, but Medea refused to perform the same 
friendly offices to Pelias, which she had done 
to Also, and he was consumed by the heat of 
the fire, and even deprived of a burial. This 
action greatly irritated the people of Lolchos, 
and Medea, with her husband, fled to Corinth, 
to avoid the resentment of an offended popu- 
lace. Here they lived for 10 years with muc 

conjugal tenderness ; but the love of Jaso for 
Glauce, the king’s daughter, soon interrupted 
their mutual harmony, and Medea was divorced, 
Medea revenged the infidelity of Jaso, by caus- 
ing the death of Glauce, and the destruction of 
her family: (see Glauce.) This action was 
followed by another still more atrocious. Medea 
killed 2 of her children in their father’s pre- 
sence; and when Jaso attempted to punish the 
barbarity of the mother, fled through the air 
on a chariot drawn by winged dragons. From 
Corinth Medea came to Athens, where, after 
she had undergone the necessary purification 
of her murder, she married king Aigeus, or, 
according to others, lived in adultery with him. 
From her connexion with Ægeus, Medea had 
a son called Medus. Soon after, when Theseus 
wished to make himself known to his father, (see 
igeus,) Medea, jealous of his fame, aiid fearful 
of his power, attempted to poison him at a feast 
prepared for,his entertainment. Her attempts, 
however, failed of success, and the sight of the 
sword, which Theseus wore by his side, convinced 
Bgeus that the stranger, against whose life he 
had so basely conspired, was no less than his 
own son. ‘Lhe father and son were reconciled, 
and Medea, to avoid the punishment, which 
her wickedness deserved, mounted her fier 

chariot, and disappeared through the air. She 
came to Colchis, where, according to some, 
she was reconciled to Jaso, who had sought her 
in her native country after her sudden departure 
from Corinth. She died at Colchis, as Justin 
mentions, when she had been restored to the 
confidence of her family. After death, she 
married Achilles in the blysian fields, accord- 
ing to the traditions mentioned by Simonides, 
The murder of Mermerus and Pheres, the 
youngest of Jaso’s children by Medea, is not 
attributed to their mother, according to Aslian, 
but the Corinthians themselves assassinated 
them in the temple of Juno Acræa. To avoid 
the resentment of the gods, and deliver them- 
selves from the pestilence which visited their 


country after so horrid a massacre, they en- 
gaged the poet Euripides, for 5 talents, to write 
a tragedy, which cleared them of the murder, 
and represented Medea as the cruel assassin of 
her own children, And besides, that this opis 
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nion might be the better credited, festivals were 

pointed, in which the mother was represented 
with all the barbarity of a Fury murdering her 
own sons. (See Herea.) Apollod. 1, 9.—Hy- 
gin. 21, 22, 23. &e—Plut. Lhes.—Dionys. P, 
—Ælian, V. H. 5, 21.—Paus. 2, 3. 8, 11.— Eu- 


| rip. Med.— Diod. X. 4.—Ovid, Met. 7, 1.— 


Strabo, 7.— Cic. N. D, 3, 19.— Apoll. Rh. 3, 
&c.— Orpheus — Flace.— Lucan, 4, 556. 

MepYa, [an extensive country of Asia, 
bounded by Assyria on the west, and separated 
from Armenia by the river Araxes; bounded 
on the north by the southern shore of the Cas- 
pian, on the east by Hyrcania and Aria, and on 
the south by Persis and Susiana; now Jrak 
Ajami, Persian Irak, to distinguish it from Irak 
Arabi, Babylonian Irak, That part of Media, 
which borders on Armenia, was called Atropa- 
tene, from Atropates, a satrap of this province, 
who erected it after the death of Alexander 
into an independent kingdom. The northern 
parts of Media, lying between the Caspian 
mountains and the sea, are very cold and bar- 
ren. The present inhabitants make their bread 
of dried almonds, and their drink of the juice 
of certain herbs. The snow lies on the moun- 
tains for 9 months in the year ; but the southern 
parts produce all sorts of grain, and necessa- 
ries of life, and are so pleasant, that the coun- 
try adjoining to Tawrus, probably the ancient 
Echatana, has been called the garden of Persia, 
The Medes are said to have sprung from Ma- 
dai, the 3d son of Japhet.] The province of 
Media was first raised into a kingdom by its 
revolt from the Assyrian monarchy, B, c, 820 ; 
and after it had for some time enjoyed a kind 
of republican government, Dejoces, by his arti- 
fice, procured himself to be called king, pr. c, 
700, After a reign of 53 years, he was suc- 
ceeded by Phraortes, B.c. 647 ; who was suc- 
ceeded by Cyaxares, B.c. 625. His successor 
was Astyages, B.c. 585, in whose reign Cyrus 
became master of Media, B, c. 551 ; and ever 
after the empire was transferred to the Persians. 
The Medes were warlike in the primitive ages 
of their power; encouraged polygamy, and were 
remarkable for the homage, which they paid to 
their sovereigns, styled kings of kings. This 
title was afterwards adopted by their conquerors, 
the Persians, and still used in the time of the 
Roman emperors. Justin, 1, 5.—Herod. 1. &c. 
— Polyb. 5, 10.—Curt. 5. &e.—Diod. S. 13.— 
Ctesias. 

Mzproranum, I. [a city of Cisalpine Gaul, 
among the Insubres, now Milan ; on the small 
river Olona, in a beautiful plain between the 
Ticinus, Tesino, and the Addua, ddda. In the 
Vicinity of this city, to the west, D’Anv. and 
others locate the Raudii Campi, where Marius 
defeated the Cimbri ; but Mannert places them 
near Verona. Mediolanum became in the course 
of time a very flourishing city, and was honored 
with the appellation of “the new Athens.” 
Under the later Roman emperors, it was en- 
closed with a double wall, adorned with public 
buildings, and in it was established the gold 
and silver coinage of the north of Italy. in 
the 3d and 4th centuries, the frequent inroads 
of the barbarians of the north compelled the 
emperors to select as a place of arms some city 
nearer the scene of action than Rome was. The 
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mian resigned the imperial diadem, and the 
famous St. Ambrose established the see of a 
bishopric, Though subsequently plundered by, 
Attila, it soon revived, and under Odoacer bes 
came the imperial residence. In its vicinity 
was fought the battle, which put Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, in possession of Italy, 
and Mediolanum under this prince became se- 
cond only to Rome. It met with its downfall, 
however, when, having sided with Belisarius, 
and been besieged by the Goths and Burgun- 
dians, it was taken by the latter, and 300,000 
of the inhabitants, according to Procopius, were 
put to the sword. Itnever, after this severe blow, 
regained its former eminence, though, in the 
middle ages, it became a flourishing and opu- 
lent place of trade] Liv. 5, 34. 34, 46. 
II. Aulercorum, a town of Gaul, Evreua in 
Normandy.——III. Santdnum, another, Saintes 
in Guienne. 

Mepiomarricss, [a people of Gallia Belgica 
on the Mosella, Moselle. The Treviri were their 
neighbours on the north. Their chief town 
was Divodurum, afterwards Mediomatrici, Metz, 
They were a powerful nation, previous to their 
reduction by the Romans,] Strabo, 4,—Ces. 
B.G. 4, 10, 

MEDITERRANEUM MARE, a sea which divides 
Europe and Asia Minor from Africa, [2,000 
miles long, and between 400 and 500 broad, 
and contains about 990,000 square miles: see the 
end of this article.] lt receives its name from 
its situation, medio terre, situate in the middle 
of the land, It has a communication with the 
Atlantic by the Columns of Hercules, and with 
the Euxine through the Aigean. The word 
Mediterraneum does not occur in the classics; 
but it is sometimes called Internum, Nostrum, 
or Medius Liquor, and is frequently denomi» 
nated in Scripture The Great Sea. The first 
nayal power, which ever obtained the command 
of it, as recorded in the fabulous epochs of the 
writer Castor, is Crete, under Minos. After- 
wards it passed into the hands of the Lydians, 
B.c. 1179; Pelasgi 1058; Thracians 1000; 
Rhodians 916; Phrygians 893; Cyprians 868 ; 
Pheenicians 826; Egyptians 787; Milesians 
753; Carians 734; and Lesbians 676, which 
they retained for 69 years. [According to the 
learned Buffon, the Mediterranean Sea was 
originally a lake of small extent, and had re~- 
ceived, in remote ages, a sudden and prodigious 
increase, at the time when the Black Sea 
opened a passage for itself through the Bos- 
phorus, and at that period when the sinking of 
the land, which united Europe to Africa, in the 
part, which is now the Straits of Gibraltar, per- 
mitted the water of the ocean to rush in, It 
was also his opinion that most of the islands 
of the Mediterranean made part of the conti- 
nent, before the great convulsions, which have 
taken place in this quarter. Sonnini, at his re- 
quest, and with a view to ascertain the correct- 
ness of this opinion, sounded the depth of the 
sea between Sicily and Malta, and found it from 
25 to 30 fathoms, and, in the middle of the 
channel, where the water is deepest, never exa 
ceeding 100 fathoms. On the other hand, 
between the island of Malta and Cape Bon in 
Africa there'is less water, the lead indicating 
no more than from 25 to 30 fathoms throughout 
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2 lands. The Mediterranean Sea 
likewise afforded a very frequent topic of con- 
sideration to the ancient writers. Democritus, 
Diogenes, and others, maintained that its wa- 
ters kept constantly decreasing, and would 
eventually all disappear. Aristotle, (Meteor. 
2, 3.) held to the opinion that the Mediterra- 
nean had at one time covered a large part of 
Africa and Egypt, and had extended inland as 
far as the temple of Jupiter Ammo. This doc- 
trine was maintained also by Xanthus the Ly- 
dian, Strabo, and Eratosthenes, according to 
Strabo, (1. p. 38. 49.50.) The ancients appear 
to have been led to this conclusion by observing 
in various parts of Africa and Egypt manifest 
traces and indications of the sea. They found 
here shells, pebbles evidently rounded or worn 
smooth by the action of water, incrustations of 
salt, and many salt lakes. Some of these ap- 
pearances were particularly frequent on the 
route through the desert to the temple of Ammo. 
The authorities on this head are deserving of 
examination, and are as follows: Herod. 2, 12. 
— Plut. de Is. et Os.— Strabo, 18. p. 809.— 
‘Mela, 1, 6.— Solin. 26. — Seidel, ad Eratosth. 
Fragm: 28, The ancient writers maintained 
that the temple and oracle of Ammo never 
could have become so famous, if the only ap- 
proach to them had always been over vast and 
dangerous deserts. They insisted that the 
Oases had all originally been islands in the 
earlier and more widely extended Mediterra- 
nean. In this remote period, according to them, 
there existed as yet no communication between 
the Pontus Euxinus and Mediterranean Sea, 

(see Lectonia,) nor between the latter and the 

Atlantic. The isthmus connecting Arabia with 

Egypt was under water, and Eratosthenes be- 

lieved that Menelaus had sailed over this narrow 

passage, now the Isthmus of Suez. When the 

waters of the Euxine forced a passage into the 

Mediterranean, the great influx of water opened 

another outlet for itself through what were 

called by the ancients the Pid/ars of Hercules, 

Spain and Africa having been previously joined. 

In this tremendous convulsion the ancient land 

of Lectonia is thought to have been inundated, 

and to have sunk in the sea, leaving merely 

the islands of the Archipelago, its mountain 

tops, to attest its former existence. According 

to Diod. S. (5, 47.) the inhabitants of Samo- 

thrace had a tradition that a great part of their 
island, as well as Asia, was ravaged, and laid 
under water by this inundation, and in fishing 
near their island, fragments of temples and 
other buildings were frequently rescued from 
the waves. (Compare Diod. S. 5, 82.— Strabo, 
1. p. 85.—Plato de LL. 3. p. 677=8, 106.— 
Plin. 2, 80.—Philo de Mund. non Corrup. 9595) 

It is curious to examine, in conjunction with 
what has been stated, the accounts given by 
some ancient writers, of Delos and Rhodes 
having emerged from the waves, when the in- 
undation had partially subsided, (Philo, ubi su- 
pra,) of an anchor having been found on the 
site of the ancient Ancyra in Asia Minor, far 
inland, and whence the place received its name, 
(Paus. 1, 4, 2-—Aristid. Ægypt. 2, 351. Jebb.) 
and also what is stated by an oriental writer, 
(Hadgi-Kalfah. p. 1789, Malte-Brun’s Geogr. 
2, 73.) that the mountains south of Trebisond, 
jn the Bae ae country, have, on their 
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summits, rings of iron, to which the inhabitants, 
say, that the cables of vessels were attached at 
the time when the Black Sea, from the want of 
an outlet, stood at that high level. If there be 
any truth in the authorities, which have been 
advanced, a basis stands ready, on’ which may 
be erected the superstructure of a very plau- 
sibletheory. The Mediterranean may originally 
have stood at a much higher level than at pre- 
sent, and have extended far inland over the 
present continent of Africa. ~The vast ac- 
cession of water, suddenly received from the 
Euxine, bursting its barriers at the Hellespont, 
would at first have carried the waves of the 
Mediterranean still farther onwards over the 
‘African continent, until at length the Pillars 
of Hercules being formed, or in other, and 
plainer language, Spain and Africa having 
been rent asunder, and the land of Lectonia 
being at the same time engulphed, the waters 
of the Mediterranean would gradually abandon 
even a large portion of their ancient bed, and 
the northern part of the continent of Africa 
would rise to the view. It is no mean argu- 
ment in favor of the hypothesis here advanced, 
that, if we turn our eyes to the interior of Africa, 
as far as European discovery has penetrated, 
we find a succession of vast plains, covered 
with sand and gravel, with a mixture of sea- 
shells, and encrusted with crystallizations, 
looking like the basins of evaporated seas. 
“ Shells, crystals of sea-salt, and brackish waters, 
are found everywhere,” observes Malte-Brun, 
« eyen to the centre of Africa.” In other parts 
we perceive vast plains of a marshy nature, 
and covered with stagnant lakes. In what is 
called the Valley of the Wilderness, sea-salt is 
found in thin compact layers supported by 
strata of gypsum. In many of the surrounding 
deserts this salt is very common, sometimes 
crystallised under the sand, sometimes on the 
surface. It is asserted also, by ancient autho- 
rities, that the Delta of Egypt was originally 
covered with the waters of the sea, This is 
expressly stated by Herod, (2, 5, comp. 15.) 
“Any man of understanding,” observes the 
historian, “ will easily perceive at sight, though 
he had never heard these things, that those 
parts of Egypt, which the Greeks frequent with | 
their shipping, are an accession of land be- | 
stowed on the Egyptians by the river, and so is | 
all that country, which men see beyond the 
lake during a passage of 3 days.” This opinion | 
of the formation of the Delta was adopted by | 
all the ancients, and has been received by a 
great part of the moderns. If it be true, all i| 
the country from Memphisto the Mediterranean || 
must have been formerly a gulf at least of the || 
Mediterranean parallel to the Arabian gulf. | 
Shaw says that the black mud appears by sound- i 
ings at the distance of 20 leagues, and tofi 
the same effect is ‘the testimony of Pococke i 
and later travellers. To those, who set any | 
value on etymological researches, an argument | 
from this source, in support of the hypothesis |j 
advanced, may be adduced with no little appear- ! 
ance of probability on its side. The Greeks f 
termed the continent of Africa Libya, (Aún) î 
and the wind, which blows from that quarter,} 
(i. e. the south-west with reference to Greece,| 
but more especially her Asiatic colonies,) Lips j 
(Aip.) : May not the root of poth. these terms} 
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be the older Gr. form Airu, (Zipo,) “ to leave,” 
and Libya hence denote the country ¿eft by the 
waves, the ancient bed of an ocean subsequently 
dried up or removed? Nor let this etymology 
be deemed a fanciful one. Precisely the same 
derivation is given by the Schol. Æsch. (Pers. 
230.) to the word Ady, though in support of a 
different opinion unconnected with the present 
discussion, but referring to the western regions 
of the world, where the sun sets, i. e. where his 
light fails.] Horat. Od. 3, 3, 46.—Plin. 2, 68. 
Sall. Jug. 17.— Ces. B. G.5, 1.—Liv. 26, 42. 

Meprrrina, the goddess of medicines, whose 
festivals, Meditrinalia, were celebrated at Rome 
the last day of Sept., when they made offerings 
of fruits. . Varro, de L. L.5, 3. 

Meno, I., son of Codrus, the 17th and last 
king of Athens, the first archon appointed with 
regal authority, B. c. 1070. In the election 
Medo was preferred to his brother Neleus by 
the oracle of Delphi, and rendered himself 
popular by the justice and moderation of his 
administration. His successors were called from 
him Medontide, and the office of archon re- 
mained for above 200 yearsin the family of Codrus 
under 12 perpetual archons. Paus. 7, 2.—Vell. 
Pat. 1, 2. II. A statuary of Lacedemo, who 
made a famous statue of Minerva. Paus. 5,17. 

Mepoacus, or Mepuacus, [the name of 2 
rivers in Italy, which rise in the territory of 
the Euganei, and fall into the Adriatic below 
Venice; distinguished by the epithets Major 
and Minor ; the former, Brenta, the latter Ba- 
chigtione: on the latter stands Patavium, Pa- 
dua.| Plin. 3, 16.—Liv. 10, 2. 

Meposzrruynt, a people of Thrace. 

Meposrica, a town of Lusitania, now de- 

stroyed. Hirt, 48. 

*  Mepuana, a river of Ganl flowing into the 
Ligeris, Maine. Lucan, 1, 438. 

Menpvus, I. Kur, a river of Media, falling 
into the Araxes. Some take Medus adjectively, 
as applying to any of the great rivers of Media. 
Strabo, 15.—Horat. Od. 2, 9, 21——II. A son 
of Ægeus and Medea, who gave his name to 
a country of Asia, Medus, when arrived to 
years of maturity, went to seek his mother, 
whom the arrival of Theseus in Athens had 
driven away: (see Medea.) He came to Colchis, 
where he was seized by his uncle Perses, who 
usurped the throne of Æetes, his mother’s 
father, because the oracle had declared that 
Perses should be murdered by one of the grand- 
sons of Æetes. Medus assumed another name, 
and called himself Hippotes, son of Creo. 
Meanwhile Medea arrived in Colchis, disguised 
in the habit of a priestess of Diana, and when 
she heard that one of Creo’s children was im- 
prisoned, resolved to hasten the destruction of 
a person, whose family she detested. To effect 
this with more certainty, she told the usurper 
that Hippotes was really a son of Medea, sent by 
his mother to murder him, She begged Perses to 
give her Hippotes, that she might sacrifice him 
tu her resentment. Perses consented. Medea 
discovered that it was her own son, and instantly 
armed him with the dagger, which she had 
prepared against his life, and ordered him to stab 
the usurper. He obeyed, and Medea discovered 
who she was, and made her son Medus sit on his 
grandfather’s throne. Hesiod, Th.— Paus. 2.— 
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= MepUsa, one of the 3 Gorgos, daughter of 
Phoreys and Ceto; the only one subject to 
mortality. She is celebrated for her personal 
charms, and the beauty of her locks. Neptune 
became enamoured of her, and obtained her 
favors in the temple of Minerva. This profa- 
nation provoked Minerva, and she changed the 
beautiful locks of Medusa, which had inspired 
Neptune’s love, into serpents. According to 
Apollod. and others, Medusa and her sisters 
came into the world with snakes on their heads 
instead of hair, with yellow wings and brazen 
hands. Their bodies were also covered with 
impenetrable scales, and their very looks had 
the power of killing or turning to stones. Per- 
seus rendered his name immortal by the con- 
quest of Medusa. He ent off her head, and the 
blood, which dropped from the wound, produced 
the innumerable serpents which infest Africa. 
The conqueror placed Medusa’s head on the 
egis of Minerva, which he had used in his 
expedition. The head still retained the same 
petrifying power as before, as it was fatally 
known in the court of Cepheus: (see Andromeda.) 
Some suppose that the Gorgos were a nation of 
women, whom Perseus conquered: (see Gor- 
gones.) Apollod, 2, 4.— Hesiod, Th.— Ovid, Met. 
4, 618.— Lucan, 9, 624.—A poll. Rh. 4.— Hygin. 
151. 

Mereaxizi, certain priests in Diana’s temple 
at Ephesus, all eunuchs. Quintil. 5, 12. 

Mrcanyzus, I. one of the noble Persians, 
who conspired against the usurper Smerdis. He 
was set over an army in Europe by king Darius, 
where he took Perinthus, and conquered all 
Thrace. He was greatly esteemed by his so- 
vereign. Herod. 3. &e. IJ. A son of Zopy- 
rus, satrap to Darius, who conquered Egypt, 


&c. 3, 160. III. Asatrap of Artaxerxes, He 
revolted from his king, and defeated 2 large 


armies sent against him. The interference of 
his friends restored him to the king’s favor, and 
he shewed his attachment to Artaxerxes, by 
killing a lion, which threatened his life in hunt- 
ing. This act of affection in Megabyzus was re- 
garded with envy by the king. He was discarded, 
and afterwards reconciled to the monarch by 
means of his mother. He died in his 76th 
year, B. c. 477, greatly regretted. Ctesias. 

MezcšXcres, an Athenian archon, who in- 
volved the greatest part of the Athenians in the 
sacrilege, committed in the conspiracy of Cylon, 
Plut. Sol. 

Mreactīnes, a peripatetic philosopher in the 
age of Protagoras. 

Mecmra, one of the Furies, daughter of Nox 
and Achero, from eyeless, invidere, odisse, Ain. 
12, 846. See Eumenides. 

Meaatesta, games in honor of Cybele, in- 
stituted by the Phrygians, and introduced at 
Rome in the 2d Punic war, when the statue of 
the goddess was brought from Pessinus, Ziv. 
29,14. Ovid, Fast. 4, 337. 

MereaxYa, a small island of Campania, near 
Neapolis. Stat. Siw. 2, 80. 

MzrearorðLs, a town of Arcadia in Pelo- 
ponnesus, built by Epaminondas, [as a check 
on the Spartans.] It joined the Achæan league 
B. c. 232, and was taken and ruined by Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta. [The inhabitants on this 
retired to Messenia. They afterwards returned 
to Arcadia, and, by the a i urging of 
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Philopcemen, rebuilt their city. Polybius states 
that, next to Athens, it was the most splendid 
city of Greece. It is now Leondart.| The in- 
habitants were called Megalopolite, or Megalo- 
politani, Strabo, 8.— Paus. 9, 14.— Liv. 28, 8. 

Mreaninra, the wife of Celeus, king of Eleu- 
sis in Attica ; mother to Triptolemus, to whom 
Ceres, as she travelled over Attica, taught agri- 
culture. She received divine honors after death, 
and had an altar raised to her near the foun- 
tain, where Ceres had first been seen, when 
she arrived in Attica. Paus. 1, 39. 

Mreara, adaughter of Creo, king of Thebes, 
given in marriage to Hercules, because he had 
delivered the Thebans from the tyranny of the 
Orchomenians: (see Erginus.) When Her- 
cules went to hell by order of Eurystheus, vio- 
lence was offered to Megara by Lycus, a Theban 
exile, and she would have yielded to her ravisher, 
had not Hercules returned that moment, and 
punished him with death. This murder displeased 
Juno, and she rendered Hercules so delirious, 
that he killed Megara and the 3 children, which 
he had by her, in a fit of madness, thinking 
them to be wild beasts. Some say that Megara 
did not perish by the hand of her husband, but 
that he afterwards married her to his friend 
Jolas. The names of Megara’s children by 
Hercules were Creontiades, Therimachus, and 
Deicoo.  Hygin. 82.—Senec. Here.—Apollot. 
2, 6.—Diod. S. 4. 

Mreara, I. (æ, and pl. orum,) a city of 
Achaia, the capital of a country called Megaris, 
founded about z. c. 1131; nearly at an equal 
distance from Corinth and Athens, on the Simus 
Saronicus; built on 2 rocks, still in being, pre- 
serving its ancient name. [It was originally 
called Nysa, and derived its name of Megara 
either from Megarius, the surname of Minos, a 
Beeotian chief who succeeded the king of Nisa, 
or from Megara, the name given to ancient 
temples erected in honor of Ceres, or from Me- 
gara, a supposed wife of Hercules. Under the 
reign of Codrus, the Peloponnesians, having 
declared war against the Athenians, and mis- 
carried in their enterprise, returned and took 
possession of Megara, which they peopled with 
Corinthians.] At the battle of Salamis the 
people of Megara furnished 20 ships for the de- 
fence of Greece, and at Platæa they had 300 
men in the army of Pausanias, There was 
here a sect of philosophers called the Megarie, 
who held the world to be eternal. [See Euclid 
and Eubulides.| Cic. Acad. 4,42. Orat. 3, 17. 
Ait, 1, 8—Paus, 1, 39.—Strabo, 6.— Mela, 2, 3. 
II. A town of Sicily founded by a colony 
from Megara in Attica, about B. c. 728. It 
was destroyed by Gelo, king of Syracuse; and 
before the arrival of the Megarean colony, called 
Hybla. Strabo, 26, §c¢.— din. 3, 689. 

Mercaris, a small country of Achaia, be- 
tween Phocis on the west, and Attica on the east. 
Its capital city was called Megara, See Megara. 

Mecasruines, a Greek historian in the age 
of Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, about B.o. 
300. [He was sent by Seleucus to Palibothra 
in India, to renew and confirm a previous treaty 
with Sandrocottus, monarch of the Prasu. He 
yemained there many years, and after his re- 
turn, wrote, under the title of Indica, (Ivd:na,) 
an account of whatever he had seen or heard 
during his sie His work is lost; but Strabo, 
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Josephus, Arrian, and Ælian, have preserved 
some fragments of it. He was the first, who 
made the western nations acquainted with the 
countries beyond the Ganges, and with the 
manners of their inhabitants. Strabo has decried 
him as a fabulous writer, but often unjustly ; 
and Robertson, on the other hand, has acknow- 
ledged the utility and justice of many of the 
observations made by Megasthenes. | 

Mreta, a native of Locris, remarkable for 
beauty.—Horat. Od. 1, 27; VWs. 

Mrarsra, an island of Lycia, with an harbor 
of the same name. Liv. 37, 22. 

Mercisr¥as, I. a soothsayer, who told the 
Spartan defenders of Thermopyle, that they 
would all perish, &e. Herod. 7, 219. §¢.—— 
II. A river. See Mella. 

Mezza Pomronïus; [a Spaniard, who flon- 
rished in the reign of Claudius. He wrote a 
Compendium of Geography, still extant. He 
follows closely his Grecian predecessors, espe- 
cially Eratosthenes. He who is acquainted with 
the system of the latter, will be able easily to 
comprehend the work of Mela, but without this 
previous knowledge will find him extremely 
obscure. Inthe geography of the north-western 
parts of Europe, he improves on the statements 
of the older geographers, in consequence of the 
discoveries of the Romans in this quarter.] The 
best editions of this book, De Situ Orbis, Gro- 
novius, Svo. La Bat. 1722; Reinhold, 4to. Eton. 
1761, 

Marampus, a celebrated soothsayer and phy- 
sician of Argos, son of Amythao and Idomenea, 
or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in Peloponnesus. 
His servants once killed 2 large serpents, which 
had made their nests at the bottom of a large 
oak, and Melampus paid so much regard to 
them, that he raised a burning pile, and burned 
the servants on it. He also took particular care 
of their young ones, and fed them with milk. 
Some time after this, the young serpents crept 
to Melampus as he slept on the grass near the 
oak, and, as if sensible of the favors of their 
benefactor, wantonly played around him, and 
softly licked his ears. This awoke Melampus, 
astonished at the sudden change, which his 
senses had undergone. He found himself at- 
qifainted with the chirping of the birds, and all 
their rude notes, as they flew around him. He 
took advantage of this supernatural gift, and 
soon made himself perfect in the knowledge of 
faturity, and Apollo also instructed him in the 
art of medicine. He had soon after the happi- 
ness of curing the daughters of Proetus, by 
giving them ellebore, which from this circum- 
stance has been called melampodiwm, and as a 
reward for his troubles, married the eldest of 
these princesses. (See Proetides.) The tyranny 
of his uncle Neleus, king of Pylos, obliged him 
to leave his native country; and Preetus, to 
shew himself more sensible of his services, gave 
to him part of his kingdom, oyer which he esta- 
blished himself. About this time, the personal 
charms of Pero, the daughter of Neleus, had 
gained many admirers ; but the father promised 
his daughter only to him, who brought into his 
hands the oxen of Iphiclus. This condition 
displeased many; but Bias, who was also one 
of her admirers, engaged his brother Melampus 
to steal the oxen, and deliver them to him. 
Melampus was caught in the attempt, and im- 
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prisoned, and nothing but his services as a | Sicily, 


soothsayer and physician to Iphiclus, would 
have saved him from death, All this pleaded 
in favor of Melampus; but when he had taught 
the childless Iphiclus how to become a father, 
he not only obtained his liberty, but also the 
oxen, and with them compelled Neleus to give 
Pero in marriage to Bias. A severe distemper, 
which had rendered the women of Argos insane, 
was totally removed by Melampus; and Anax- 
agoras, who then sat on the throne, rewarded 
his merit by giving him part of his kingdom, 
where he established himself, and where his 
posterity reigned during 6 successive genera- 
tions. He received divine honors after death, 
and temples were raised to his memory. Od. 
11.—Herod. 2, 9.—Apollod. 2, 2.— Paus. 2, 18, 
4, 3—Virg. G. 3,550. 

_ Merancuiani, a people near the Cimme- 
tian Bosphorus, [so called from their black 
garments. Mannert conjectures them to have 
been the progenitors of the modern Russians. ] 

Meranippr, I. a daughter of Æolus, who 
had 2 children by Neptune, for which her 
father put out both her eyes, and confined her 
ina prison. Her children, who had been ex- 
posed and preserved, delivered her from con- 
finement, and Neptune restored her to her eye- 
sight. She afterwards married Metapontus. 
Hygin. 186——I1I. A nymph, who married 
Ttonus, son of Amphictyo, by whom she had 
a who gave his name to Bæotia, Paus. 

Pal 

MELANIPPÝDES, a Greek poet, about s.c. 520. 
His grandson, of the same name, flourished 
about 60 years after at the court of Perdiccas 
the 2d, of Macedonia. Some fragments of their 
poetry are extant. 

Metaniprus, a son of Astacus, one of the 
Theban chiefs, who defended the gates of Thebes 
against the army of Adrastus, king of Argos. 
He was opposed by Tydeus, whom he slightly 
wounded, and at last was killed by Amphiaraus, 
who carried his head to Tydeus. Tydeus, to 
take revenge of the wound, which he had re- 
ceived, bit the head with such barbarity, that he 
swallowed the brains, and Minerva, offended 
with his conduct, took away the herb, which 
she had given to him to cure his wound, and 
he died, Apol/od, 1, 8—Æsch. S, e. Theb,— 
Paus. 9, 18. 

Mexanruis, rocks near the island of Samos. 

MELANTHUS, MELANTHES, or MELANTHÝUS, 
I. a son of Andropompus, whose ancestors were 
kings of Pylos. He was driven from his pa- 
ternal kingdom by the Heraclidæ, and came to 
Athens, where king Thymætes resigned the 
crown to him, provided he fought a battle 
against Xanthus, a general of the Beotians, who 
made war against him, He fought and con- 
quered, (see Apaturia,) and his family, sur- 
named the Neleidæ, sat on the throne of Athens 
till the age of Codrus. He succeeded to the 
crown B.c, 1128, and reigned 37 years. Paus. 


2, 18. IJ. A river of European Sarmatia 
falling into the Borysthenes. Ovid, Pont. 4, 
105055; 


Metas, (@,) I. a river of Peloponnesus.— 
Il. Of Thrace, at the west of the Thracian 
Chersonesus. Ill, In Thessaly, [near Hera- 
clea.J——IV. In Achaia.-—V. In Beotia, 
_ lemptying into the Cephissus.] ——- VI, In 
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VII. In Ionia, VIII. In Cappa- 


docia, [rising near Cæsarea ad Argeum, and 
falling into the Euphrates, near the city of 
Melitene; now called by the Turks Kara-Sou, 
“ The Black Water.” |——IX. A son of Nep- 
tune, X. Another, son of Proteus, XI. 
A son of Phryxus. 

Mezrpæ, or MELDORUM URBS, a city of Gaul, 
Meaux in Champagne. 

MĚLrAGER, I. a celebrated hero of antiquity, 
son of Œneus, king of Ætolia by Althæa, 
daughter of Thestius. The Parcæ were present 
at the moment of his birth, and predicted his 
future greatness. Clotho said that he would 
be brave and courageous; Lachesis foretold his 
uncommon strength; and Atropos declared 
that he should live as long as that fire-brand, 
which was on the fire, remained entire and un- 
consumed, Althea no sooner heard this than 
she snatched the stick from the fire, and kept 
it with the most jealous care, as the life of 
her son was destined to depend on its preser- 
vation, The fame of Meleager increased with 
his years; he signalized himself in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and afterwards delivered his 
country from the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
made war against his father at the instigation 
of Diana, whose altars Œneus had neglected. 
(See GEneus.) No sooner were they destroyed 
than Diana punished the negligence of Œneus 
by a greater calamity. She sent a huge wild 
boar, which laid waste all the country, and 
seemed invincible on account of its immense 
size. It became soon a public concern: all the 
neighbouring princes assembled to destroy this 
terrible animal, and nothing became more 
famous in mythological history than the hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian boar. The princes and 
chiefs, who assembled, and are mentioned by 
mythologists, are Meleager, son of Œneus ; 
Idas and Lynceus, sous of Aphareus; Dryas, 
son of Mars; Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupie 
ter and Leda; Pirithous, son of Ixio; The- 
seus, son of Ægeus; Anceus and Cepheus, 
sons of Lycurgus; Admetus, son of Pheres ; 
Jaso, son of Æso; Pelens and Telamo, sons 
of Æacus; Iphicles, son of Amphitryo ; Eu- 
rytrio, son of Actor; Atalanta, daughter of 
Schæneus; Iolas, the friend of Hercules ; the 
sons of Thestius; Amphiaraus, son of Oileus; 
Protheus, Cometes, the brothers of Althea ; 
Hippothous, son of Cercyo ; Leucippus ; Adras- 
tus; Ceneus; Phileus; Echeo; Lelex ; Phoe- 
nix, son of Amyntor; Panopeus ; Hyleus ; 
Hippasus ; Nestor ; Mencetius, the father of 
Patroclus; Amphicides; Laertes, the father of 
Ulysses; and the 4 sons of Hippocoo. This 
troop of armed men attacked the boar with un- 
usual fury, and it was at last killed by Melea- 
ger. The conqueror gave the skin and head to 
Atalanta, who had first wounded the animal, 
This partiality to a woman irritated the others, 
and particularly Toxeus and Plexippus, the 
brothers of Althea, and they endeavoured to 
rob Atalanta of the honorable present. Melea- 
ger defended a woman, of whom he was ena- 
moured, and killed his uncles in the attempt. 
Meantime, the news of this celebrated conquest 
had already reached Calydo, and Altheea went 
to the temple of the gods to return thanks for 
the victory, which her son had gained. As 
she went, she met the rope of her brothers 
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brought from the chase, and at this mournful 
spectacle filled the whole city with her lamenta- 
tions. She was on this informed that they had 
been killed by Meleager, and in the moment of 
resentment, to revenge the death of her brothers, 
she threw into the fire the fatal stick, on which 
her son’s life depended, *and Meleager died as 
soon as it was consumed. Homer does not 
mention the fire-brand, whence some have 1ma- 
gined that this fable is posterior to that poet’s 
age; but he says that the death of Toxeus and 
Plexippus so irritated Althea, that she uttered 
the most horrible curses and imprecations on 
the head of her son. Meleager married Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Idas and Marpessa, as 
also Atalanta, according to some accounts. 
Apollod. 1, 8.—Apoll. Rh. 1.—Flace. 1, 6.— 
Paus. 10, 31.—Hygin. 14.— Ovid, Met. 8.— 
19: II. A general, who supported Aridæus, 
when he had been made king after the death 
of his brother Alex. the Great. mI. A 
brother of Ptol., made king of Macedonia x.c. 
280. He was but two months invested with 
the regal authority. IV. A Greek poet in 
the reign of Seleucus, the last of the Seleucidæ ; 
born at Tyre, and died at Cos; [the first who 
made a collection of the short, poems called by 
the Greeks Zpigrams. Of these he formed 2 
sets, under the title of Anthologia, the Ist of 
which was a lamentable proof of the licentious- 
ness of the age; the 2d, consisting of miscel- 
laneous pieces, has formed the basis of the 
later Anthologies of Agathias and Planudes. 
Many of the poems are the work of Meleager, 
and possess much elegance.] The best ed. is 
that of Brunck, in 3 vods. 4to. and 8vo. Argent. 
1772; [republished by Jacobs, with a copious 
and valuable commentary, in 13 vols. 8vo. Lips. 
1774-1814. A very valuable ed. appeared also 
in 1795-1824, in 5 vols. 4to. edited by De-Bosch, 
with a Latin metrical version, by Grotius, an- 
nexed; and Jacobs, in 1813, published at 
Leipsic, the Anthol. Gr. e Cod. Palat. 4 vols. 
8vo. | 

Mirniaripres, the sisters of Meleager, 
daughters of Œneus and Althæa ; disconsolate 
at the death of their brother, they refused all 
aliments, and were, at the point of death, 
changed into birds called Meleagrides, whose 
feathers and eggs, as it is supposed, are of a 
different color. The youngest of the sisters, 
Gorge and Dejanira, who had been married, 
escaped this metamorphosis. Apodlod. 1, 8.— 
Ovid, Met. 8, 540.— Plin. 

Metzs, (etis,) I. a river of Asia Minor in 
Tonia, near Smyrna. Some of the ancients sup- 
posed that Homer was born on the banks of 
that river, whence they call him Medesigenes, 
and his compositions Meletee charte. It is 
even supported that he composed his poems in 
a cave near the source of that river. Strabo, 12. 
—Stat. Silv. 2, 7, 34.—Tibull. 4, 1, 201.— 
Paus.7, 5. II. A beautiful Athenian youth, 
greatly beloved by Timagoras, whose affections 
he repaid with the greatest coldness and indif- 
ference. He even ordered him to leap down a 
precipice from the top of the citadel of Athens, 
and Timagoras, not to disoblige him, obeyed, 
and was killed in the fall. This token of true 
friendship and affection had such an effect on 
Meles, that he threw himself down from the 
place, mans by his death for the ingratitude, 
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which he had shown to Timagoras. Paus. 
TSO: III. A king of Lydia, who succeeded 
his father Alyattes, about B.c. 747 ; father to 
Candaules. ; 

Miiriea:a, I. a maritime town of Magnesia, 
in Thessaly, at the foot of Mt. Ossa, famous 
for dyeing wool. [Authors differ about the 
precise situation of this city. Strabo places it 
on a gulf between Mt. Ossa to the north, and 
Mt. Pelion. This is the place assigned to it by 
D'Anv.] The epithet Melibeus is applied to 
Philoctetes, because he reigned there. An. 
3, 401. 5, 251—Herod. 7, 188. II. An 
island at the mouth of the Orontes in Syria, 
whence Melibeca purpura. Mela, 2, 3. 

Méxycrrta, MELICERTES, or MELICERTUS, 
a son of Athamas and Ino. He was saved by 
his mother from the fury of his father, who 
prepared to dash him against a wall, as he had 
done his brother Learchus. The mother, terri- 
fied, threw herself into the sea, with Melicerta 
in her arms. Neptune had compassion on the 
misfortunes of Ino and her son, and changed 
them both into sea-deities. Ino was called 
Leucothoé or Matuta, and Melicerta was known 
among the Greeks by the name of Paleemo, and 
among the Latins by that of Portumnus. Some 
suppose that the Isthmian games were in honor 
of Melicerta. (See Isthmia.) polod. 1, 9. 
3, 4.—Paus. 1, 44.—Ovid, Met. 4, 529, &ce— 
Plut. de Symp. 

Meniaunis, one of the Æolian islands near 
Sicily. 

Merisa, a town of Magna Grecia. 

Meuissa, I. a daughter of Melissus, king of 
Crete, who, with her sister Amalthza, fed Ju- 
piter with the milk of goats. She first found 
out the means of collecting honey; whence 
some have imagined that she was changed into 
a bee, as her name is the Gr. word for that in- 
sect. Columella. II. One of the Oceanides, 
who married Inachus, by whom she had Pho- 
roneus and Aigialus——III. A daughter of 
Procles, who married Periander, the son of 
Cypselus, by whom, in her pregnancy, she was 
killed with a blow of his foot, by the false accu- 
sation of his concubines. Diog. L.—Paus. 
1, 28. IV. A woman of Corinth, who re- 
fused to initiate others in the festivals of Ceres, 
after she had received admission. She was torn 
to pieces on this disobedience, and the goddess 
made a swarm of bees rise from her body. 

Meuissus, [a philosopher of Samos, of the 
Eleatic sect, who flourished about s.c. 440. 
He was a disciple’ of Parmenides, to whose 
doctrines he closely adhered. As a public man, 
he was conversant with affairs of state, and ac- 
quired great influence among his countrymen, 
who had a high veneration for his talents and 
virtues. Being appointed by them to the com- 
mand of a fleet, he obtained a great naval vic- 
tory over the Athenians, As a philosopher, 
he maintained that the principle of all things 
is one and immutable, or, whatever exists, is 
one being; this one being includes all things, 
and is infinite, without beginning or end; there 
is neither vacuum nor motion in the universe, 
nor any such things as production or decay ; 
the changes, which it seems to suffer, are only 
illusions of our senses, and we ought not to 
lay down any thing positively concerning the 
gods, since our knowledge of them is so uncer- 
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tain. Themistocles is said to have been one of 
his pupils. | 

Meryra, I. an island in the Libyan sea, be- 
tween Sicily and Africa, Malta. The soil was 
fertile, and the country famous for its wool. 
It was first peopled by the Pheenicians. ` St. 
Paul was shipwrecked there, and cursed all ve- 
nomous creatures, which now are not to be 
found in the whole island. Some, however, 
suppose that the island, on which the apostle 
was shipwrecked, was another island of the 
same name in the Adriatic, on the coast of Illy- 
ricum. [The opinion which makes Malta the 
piace of St. Paul’s shipwreck, is altogether un- 
tenable. The vessel, when lost, was in 
« Adria,” the Adriatic Gulf, which cannot by 
any geographical contrivance be made to extend, 
as some would wish to have it, to the coast of 
Africa. The island, on which the Apostle was 
wrecked, was an obscure one in the Adriatic 
sea, formerly called Melita, now Meleda. This 
island lies confessedly in the Adriatic, off the 
coast of Illyricum; it lies, too, nearer the 
mouth of the Adriatic than any other island of 
that sea, and would of course be more likely to 
receive the wreck of any vessel driven by tem- 
pests to that quarter. Meleda is situate, more- 
over, nearly N.W. by N. of the south-west 
promontory of Crete, and nearly in the direc- 
tion ef a storm from the sonth-east quarter. 
The manner, likewise, in which Melita is de- 
scribed by St. Luke, agrees with the idea of an 


obscure place, but not with the celebrity of | 


Malta at that time. Cic. speaks of Melita, 
(Malta,) as abounding in curiosities and riches, 


and possessing a remarkable manufacture of | 


the finest linen, (in Verr. 4, 18.46.) Malta, 
(Diod. S. 5, 1.) was furnished with many and 
very good harbors, and the inhabitants were 
very rich ; for it was full of all sorts of artifi- 
cers, among whom were excellent weavers of 
fine linen. The honses were stately and beau- 
tiful, and the inhabitants, a colony of Pheni- 
cians, famous for the extent and lucrative na- 
ture of their commerce. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that a place of this description could be 
meant by such an expression as “ an island 
called Melita;” nor could the inhabitants, with 
any propriety of speech, be understood by the 
epithet “ barbarous.” But the Adriatic Melita 
perfectly corresponds with that description. 
Though too obscure and insignificant to be par- 
ticularly noticed by ancient geographers, the 
opposite and neighbouring coast of Illyricum is 
represented by Strabo in such a way, as per- 
fectly corresponds with the expression of the 
Apostle. Father Giorgi, an ecclesiastic of Me- 
lita Adriatica, who has written on this subject, 
suggests, very properly, that as there are now 
no serpents in Malta, and as it should seem 
there were none in the time of Pliny, there 
never were any there, the country being dry 
and rocky, and not affording shelter or proper 
nourishment for animals of this description. 
But Meleda abounds with these reptiles, being 
woody and damp, and favorable to their way of 
life and propagation. It has been alleged, how- 
ever, in favor of Malta’s having been the island 
in question, that, had Meleda been the island, 
St. Paul would not have called at Syracuse m 
- his way to Rhegium, “ which is so far out of 
the track,” says a writer, who advocates this 
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opinion, “that no example can be produced in 
the history of navigation of any ship going so 
far out of her course, except it was driven by a 
violent tempest.” This argument tends princi- 
pally to shew that the writer had a very incor- 
rect idea of the relative situations ofthe places, 
to which he refers. The ship which carried St. 
Paul from the Adriatic to Rhegium, would not 
deviate from its course more than half a day’s 
sail by touching at Syracuse ; and the delay so 
occasioned would probably be but a few hours 
more than it would have been, had they pro- 
ceeded to Syracuse in their way to the Straits of 
Messina from Malta. Besides, the master of 
the ship might have, and probably had, some 
business at Syracuse, which had originated at 
Alexandria, from which place it must have been 
originally intended that the ship should com- 
mence her voyage to Puteoli; and in this course 
the calling at Syracuse would have been the 
smallest deviation possible. In regard to the 
wind Euroclydo, it may he observed that the 
word evidently implies a south-east wind. It 
is composed of Edpos, “ the south-east wind,’’ 
and zAuday, “ a wave,” an addition highly ex- 
pressive of the character and effects of this 
wind, but, probably, chiefly applied to it, when 
it became typhonic or tempestuous. Typho is 
described by Pliny, (2, 48.) as precipua navi- 
gantium pestis, non antennas modo, verum ipsa 
navigia contorta frangens. But to return to the 
island of Malta; it was held by the Knights of 
St. John from 1530 to 1798, who had this island 
granted to them by Charles V.in 1530, when 
they were expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, 
In 1798, it fell into the hands of the French, 
soon after was taken by the British, and con- 
firmed to them by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 
It is a very strongly fortified island. In Gib- 
raltar admiration is excited by the works of na- 
ture, in Malta by those of art.] Strabo, 6— 
Mela, 2,7.—Cic. Verr. 4, 46. II. Another 
on the coast of Illyricum in the Adriatic, now 


Meleda. Plin.3, 26, TII. An ancient name 
of Samothrace. Strabo, 10. IV. One of the 
Nereides. Æn. 5, 825. i 


Mexrrene, [a district of Asia Minor, in the 
southern part of Armenia Minor, and lying 
along the Euphrates. Its capital was Melitene, 
Malatie, on a branch of the river Melas. ] 

Mexirvs, a poet and orator of Athens, who 
became one of the principal accusers of Socrates. 
After his eloquence had prevailed, and Socrates 
had been put ignominiously to death, the Athe- 
nians repented of their severity to the philoso- 
pher, and condemned his accusers. Melitus 
perished among them. His character was mean 
and insidious, and his poems had nothing great 
orsublime. Diog. L. 

Metivus, Sr. a Roman knight accused of 
aspiring to tyranny, on account of his uncom- 
mon liberality to the populace. He was sum- 
moned to appear by the dictator, L. Q. Cincin- 
natus, and when he refused to obey, he was put 
to death by Ahala, the master of horse, A.u.c. 
314. Varro, de L, L, 4—Val. Max. 6, 3. 

MELLA or MELA, a small river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, falling into the Allius, and with it into 
the Po. . Catull. 68, 33.—Virg. G. 4, 278. 

Menos, Milo, an island between Crete and 
Peloponnesus, about 24 miles from Scylleeum, 
about 60 miles in circumference, [according to 
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Pliny, nearly round.] It enjoyed its indepen-, 
dence for above 700 years before the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. It was originally peopled 
by a Lacedemonian colony, pc. 1116. From 
this reason the inhabitants refused to join the 
rest of the islands and the Athenians against 
the Peloponnesians. Thi’ refusal was severely 
punished, The Athenians took Melos, and put 
to the sword all such, as were able to bear arms. 
The women and children were made slaves, and 
the island left desolate. An Athenian colony 
re-peopled it, till Lysander re-conquered it, and 
re-established the original inhabitants in their 
possessions, The island produced a kind of 
earth successfully employed in painting and 
medicine. [It abounded with iron-mines, and 
was famous for its wines and honey. Its pas- 
tures and mineral waters were also commended, 
and its alum was in great repute among the 
Romans, and preferred by them to that of any 
other country except the Egyptian.) Strabo, 7. 
Mela, 2, 7.—Piin. 4, 12. 35, 6.— Thuc. 2, &e. 

Mexres, Me/pa, a river of Lucania, falling 
into the Tyrrhene sea. Pin, 3, 5, 

Merria, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 38. 

Merpomine, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. [Her nameis derived 
from trvouas, canto.) She presided over 
tragedy. Horace has addressed the finest of 
his Odes to her, as the patroness of lyric poetry. 
She was generally represented as a young woman 
with a serious countenance, Her garments 
were splendid; she wore a buskin, and held a 
dagger in one hand, and in the other a sceptre 
and crowns. Horat, Od, 3,4—Hesiod, Th. 

Mrmmïa LEX, ordained that no one should 
be entered on the calendar of criminals, who 
was absent on the public accounts. 

Memmtus, I. a Roman citizen, accused of am- 
bitus. Cic. ad Fr. 3. TI. A Roman knight, 
illustrious for his eloquence and poetical talents, 
made tribune, prætor, and afterwards governor 
of Bithynia; accused of extortion in his pro- 
vince, and banished by J. Cesar, though Cic, 
undertook his defence. Lucretius dedicated his 
Poem to him. Cic. Brut. III. Regulus, a 
Roman of whom.Nero observed, that he deserved 
to be invested with the imperial purple. Tacit. 
Ann, 14, 47. IV. A Roman, who accused 
Jugurtha before the Roman people. V. A 
lieutenant of Pompey, &c, VI. The family 
of the Memmii were plebeians; descended, ac- 
cording to some accounts, from Mnestheus, the 
friend of Æneas. Æn. 5, 177. 

Memno, I. a king of Æthiopia, son of Titho- 
nus and Aurora: [see Memnonium.] He came 
with a body of 10,000 men to assist his uncle 
Priam during the Trojan war, where he behayed 
with great courage, and killed Antilochus, Nes- 
tor’s son. The aged father challenged the 
A&thiopian monarch, but Memno refused it on 
account of the venerable age of Nestor, and ac- 
cepted that of Achilles. He was killed in the 
combat in the sight of the Grecian and Trojan 
armies. Aurora, disconsolate at the death of 
her son, flew to’'Jupiter all bathed in tears, and 
begged the god to grant her son such honors 
as might distinguish him from other mortals. 
Jupiter consented, and immediately a numerous 
flight of birds issued from the burning pile, 
on which the body was laid, and, after they had 
flown 3 times round the flames, they divided 
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themselves into 2 separate bodies, and fought 
with such acrimony that above half of them: 
fell down into the fire, as victims to appease the 
manes of Memno. These birds were called 
Memnonides ; and some of the ancients have 
observed that they never failed to return yearly 
to the tomb of Memno in Troas, and repeat the 
same bloody engagement in honor of the hero, 
from whom they received their name: (see 
Memnonium.) Memno was the inventor of the 
alphabet, according to Anticlides, a writer men- 
tioned by Pliny, 7, 56, Mosch, in Bion.— Ovid, 
Met. 13, 578, &e—AÆlian, 5, 1.—Paus. l, 42, 
10, 31.— Strabo, 13, §¢.—Juv. 15, 5.— Philostr. 
in Apollod.— Plin. 36, 7.—Hom. Od. 9.—Quint. 
Sm. II. A general of the Persian forces, 
when Alexander invaded Asia, He distinguished 
himself for his attachment to the interest of 
Darius, his valor in the field, the soundness of 
his counsels, and his great sagacity. He de- 
fended Miletus against Alexander, and died in 
the midst of his successful enterprises, B.C, 333. 
His wife Barsine was taken prisoner with the 
wife of Darius. Diod. S. 16,—III. A governor 
of Celosyria, IV. A man appointed governor 
of Thrace by Alexander, V. A man, who 
wrote a history of Heraclea in Pontus, in the 
age of Augustus. 

[Mumnonium, the citadel of Susa, (see be- 
low.) This name is also given to that part of 
Thebes in Egypt, which lay on the west side 
of the Nile, and is now called Habon. Near 
the city of Thebes was the famous statue of 
Memno, said to utter a sound like the snapping 
asunder of a musical string, when it was struck 
by the first beams of the sun. It was a colossal 
figure of gigantic size, formed of a very hard 
granite. Cambyses, who spared not the Egyp- 
tian god Apis, suspecting some imposture, 
broke the statue from the head to the middle of 
the body, but discovered nothing, Strabo, who 
visited the spot in a later age, states that he 
saw 2 colossal figures, one of them erect, and 
the other broken off from above, and the frag- 
ments lying on the ground. He states, how- 
ever, a tradition that this had been occasioned 
by an earthquake. The geographer adds that 
he and Ælius Gallus, with many other friends, 
and large number of soldiers, were standing. 
by these statues early in the morning, when 
they heard a certain sound, but could not de- 
termine whether it came from the colossus, the 
base, or the surrounding multitude. He men- 
tions also, that it was a current belief that the 
sound came from that part of the statue which 
remained on the base. Pliny and Tacitus 
mention the sound produced from the statue, 
without having themselves heard it, and Lucian 
informs us that Demetrius went on purpose to 
Egypt to see the pyramids and Memno’s statue, 
from which a voice proceeded at the rising of 
the sun, It was a general persuasion, indeed, 
among the Egyptians as well as others, that 
before Cambyses broke this colossus, it uttered 
the 7 mysterious vowels. Of the fact that 
this statue uttered sounds when the sun shone 
on it, there can be no doubt, nor can it be dif- 
ficult to account for the phenomenon. The 
priests of Thebes might have fabricated, by me- 
chanical art, a speaking head, the springs of 
which were so arranged that it should pronounce 
sounds at the (rising of the sun, ‘Cambyses 
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destroyed this wonderful mechanism by over- 
turning the upper part of the statue, The 
- sounds emitted after this from the trunk, which 
remained on the pedestal, must have been an 
artifice of the priests. It would seem, too, that 
this was used by them in a later age, in opposi- 
tion to the progress of Christianity; for we 
find that after Christianity became established 
in Egypt, in the 4th cent., nothing more was 
said of the vocal statue of Memno. The muti- 
lated fragment, or rather bust of Memno, which 
lay on the ground, and consisted of a single 
mass of stone, weighing 10 or 12 tons, was sent 
to England by Belzoni in 1818, and is now in 
the British Museum. But who was Memno ? 
The answer to this question, will involve an ex- 
planation also of the term Memnonium. We 
shall first give the ingenious theory of Mannert, 
and then the discoveries of Champollion. The 
Egyptian priests, aware that the name Memno 
occurred in the traditions of the Greeks, as 
that of an Assyrian monarch, who had marched 
to the aid of Troy, and indulging their usual 
propensity of claiming as their own every dis- 
tinguished personage, with whose name they 
found one in their own land bearing any degree of 
similarity, asserted that Memno was an Egyp- 
tian prince, who had conquered Assyria, and 
to which country, therefore, he was erroneously 
said to have belonged: The Egyptian priests, 
however, of a later age, went far beyond this, 
and made Memno the same with Osymandyas, 
an Egyptian monarch and conqueror of many 
nations. On his return from a distant expe- 
dition, he was said to haye built the Memno- 
nium. Here, in the midst of a peristyle, was 
placed, according to them, his colossal statue, 
in a sitting posture, together with 2 smaller 
and similar ones at some distance in front. “ All 
three,” says Diod. S., “were of one stone, and 
were Memno’s, the Syenite.’’ These last words 
are important. On the larger statue was in- 
scribed as follows:—“I am Osymandyas, the 
king of kings: If any one wishes to know how 
great Iam, and where I lie, let him excel one 
of my works.” An attentive examination of 
what is here detailed, will end in the conviction 
that there is much falsehood on the part of the 
Egyptian priests intermingled with the narra- 
tive of Diod. S.; for the latter does not appear 
to have been himself on the spot, but gives 
merely what he heard from the lips of the 
former. In the inscription mentioned above, 
Osymandyas is styled king of kings. Suspicion 
is immediately excited by this peculiar title. 
Neither tradition nor history furnish us with 
-the least proof, that any king of Egypt ever as- 
sumed this appellation. Theinscriptions on the 
obelisks designate them as being gods or the 
descendants of gods, never as being lords over 
other monarchs. To Egyptian pride this last 
seemed the necessary consequence of a divine 
original, and therefore needing no mention. 
The Persian monarchs alone assumed the title 
in question, and with justice, if we consider how 
many petty sovereigns acknowledged their sway. 
It is from this source that the priests of Egypt 
borrowed it for their pretended Osymandyas. 
The remainder of the inscription, moreover, 1m- 
volves a direct contradiction in itself, for a 
tomb in the very temple shewed, in fact, where 
the monarch lay. The truth appears to be 
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There was on the spot a splendid 
temple of Osiris or Sesostris, adorned with 
paintings and colossal figures, The later Egyp- 
tian priests, no longer perhaps sufficiently well 
acquainted with ancient traditions, sought for 
some individual to whom the sacred structure 
might be attributed, and found such an one in 
the fabulous Osymandyas. That they should 
have thus forgotten, in Sesostris, one of their 
earliest and most renowned monarchs, appears 
little surprising, when we consider how great a 
degree of national vanity was blended with the 
Egyptian character, Their nation they regarded 
as the first on earth, and not Sesostris merely, 
but every individual monarch in the long line 
of their ancient kings, as having been little 
inferior to deities. No wonders were too stu- 
pendous, which their Pharaohs had not per- 
formed, and the statement of Strabo is an 
excellent commentary on this trait of national 
character, when he informs us that he observed, 
in the tombs of the kings near Thebes, certain 
small obelisks, whose inscriptions stated in 
pompous terms the immense riches of those 
monarchs, and the expeditions made by them 
to the distant east with a million of warriors. 
But whence came the name Osymandyas? The 
answer is an easy one, since, according to 
Strabo, Memno was in the Egyptian tongue 
Ismandes. Now the latter name, argues Man- 
nert, was found by the priests on the colossal 
statues just mentioned, and either they knew 
not that it was the name merely of the archi- 
tect, who reared the splendid edifices of the 
Memnonium, or, if they actually knew the truth, 
the suggestions of national vanity taught them 
to conceal it. This latter supposition is by far 
the more probable, especially as Diod. S. himself 
was aware that Memno was merely the maker 
of these statues; for, when he states that they 
were Memno’s, he merely means, in accordance 
with the common rules of Gr. phraseology, 
that they were Memno’s work, the word Zeyay 
being understood. After this explanation, the 
inscription given above becomes that of a boast- 
ful artist, with the exception of the words “ king 
of kings,” which are evidently an interpolation 
of the priests. Memno regarded himself as the 
prince of architects, and had even procured 
as a return for his skill the honor of being in- 
terred within the sacred precincts, His contem- 
poraries seemed to have acknowledged his claims 
to eminence in this respect, since not only the 
buildings already spoken of at Thebes bore his 
name, but other palaces, at Abydos, for ex- 
ample, were styled each Memnonium. Strabo 
even regards him as the builder of the laby- 
rinth. The conclusion to be drawn, then, from 
these premises is, according to Mannert, as 
follows :—There never was a monarch of Egypt 
by the name of Osymandyas ; this name being 
merely altered by the priests from Ismandes, 
that of the architect in question, Neither was 
Memno a prince of Egypt, but merely a dis- 
tinguished architect of Syene, and therefore a 
building ascribed to him is not styled by the 
Greek writers Méyvoves Bacirciov, “a palace of 
Memnon,” implying that he dwelt in it, but 
merely Mepyayioy Bacirsiov, a Memnonian palace, 
importing that he built it. We have spoken 
above of three colossal statues, and ancient and 
modern travellers, after siod, make mention 
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only of iwo. Ifan opinion, observes Mannert, 


be allowed on this subject, it would be as fol- 
lows. The number of colossal statues was 
3, according to the statement of Diod. S. above 
cited, the largest representing the architect him- 
self, the 2 smaller his ,mother and daughter. 
The larger statue contained the inscription, 
which has been commented on, but it fell with 
the ruins of the temple; the 2 smaller remained, 
though ina mutilated state, being situate farther 
fromthe sacred edifice. But the Gr. mythology 
speaks in far different language of Memno, 
representing him as the son of Aurora, who 
came to the aid of the Trojans with the squa- 
drons of the east. Whence did this take its 
rise? We answer, remarks the same writer, 
that the whole is based on a misinterpretation 
and confounding together of 2 passages in 
Homer. In the first of these passages, (Od. 11, 
521.) Homer speaksof Memnoas having been 
the most beautiful of men, but adds not a word 
to inform us whether he was a Greek or a fo- 
reigner. In the 2d (Od. 4, 188.) Nestor’s son 
laments the death of his brother, who had fallen 
in battle by the hand of the son of Aurora, without 
in the least hinting that this victor was Memno, 
the most beautiful of men. They, who came after 
the poet, however, discovered that Memno was 
meant; for, were the hero in question a son of 
Aurora, he must consequently have been the 
most beautiful of men; and if the most beauti- 
ful of men, he must certainly have been Memno. 
Such was the reasoning of those who commented 
on the bard, and who “saw in Homer more 
than Homer knew.’? When the Greeks be- 
came better acquainted with the eastern re- 
gions of the world, after the conquests of Alex- 
ander, they found that the royal city of Susa, 
and more especially the palace in it, bore the 
name of Memnonium. Here was a new con- 
firmation of their favorite theory. Susa must 
have been the residence of Memno, son of Au- 
rora, and the palace must have derived its 
appellation from him, as having erected and 
dwelt in it. Herod. in fact speaks of Susa as 
"Asru Mesvoviov, and many others before him 
make mention of it: Histiæus of Miletus, too, 
lived in it at the court of Darius. - The Greeks, 
unfortunately for their theory, soon discovered 
that Susa was a city of comparatively recent 
date, and that the monarchs of Assyria had 
never dwelt in it; but this they disregarded, 
The Grecian theory was, (Strabo, 15. p. 1058.) 
that Tithonus, governor of Persis, and husband 
of Kos, had, in the time of the Assyrian king 
Teutamus, erected, by means of his son, the 
splendid city of Susa, and then sent him to the 
aid of the Trojans. But Persis never belonged 
to the empire of Assyria; and the idea of a sin- 
gle governor founding so large a city as Susa is 
absurd. The hypothesis in question, however, 
received a severe blow, when the Greeks became 
acquainted with Upper Egypt; for there they 
found the Memnonium of Thebes. The Egyp- 
tian priests, however, stood ready to relieve 
their embarrassment. “ Memno,”? said they, 
“was a countryman of ours; histrue name was 
Amenophis: he went as conqueror to Assyria, 
proceeded thence to Troy, and then returned 
home.” This explanation, however, did not, it 
seems, find a very ready or general reception, 
and was soon jo parsedeg by another, Ethio- 
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pian princes, said the priests, ruled for along ` 


period in our land; were great conquerors, and 
by them was built the Memnonium of Thebes. 
Such is the statement of Agatharchides the 
geographer, who lived under the first Ptolemies. 
He evidently gives merely the relation of others, 
since he accompanies it with the term gari, 
“ they say.” It would seem, in truth, that the 
Memno at Susa, and the Memno of Egypt, 
were one and the same person. Cambyses, 
who, at first lived on such friendly terms with 
Pharaoh Amasis as to ask his daughter in mar- 
riage, may have requested of the Egyptian mo- 
narch this famous architect also, in order to 
have a new palace erected by him at Susa, and 
hence the name Memnonium might become 
applied likewise to the latter place. In this 
way too we may account for the great similarity 
observed by modern travellers between some 
parts of the ancient architecture of Persia, and 
that of Egypt. Sir R. K. Porter informs us 
that the Shehel Minar, ‘‘ Forty Columns,” at 
Persepolis, both as a whole, and in their details, 
bore a strong resemblance to the architectural 
style of Egypt. Memno, no doubt, would be 
employed also in adorning this splendid capital. 
But in direct opposition to all thus far advanced, 
is the authority of the learned Champollion. 
This writer, in his elaborate treatise on the 
Hieroglyphics of Egypt, maintains the identity 
of Memno with the Egyptian monarch Ame- 
nophis 2d.; and by means of his equally cu- 
rious and profound researches in the ancient 
language of Egypt, makes the inscription on 
the base of Memno’s statue equivalent to 
Amenoph (AMENQ®.) It would be the height 
of rashness to oppose a mere theory to a matter 
of fact, though it must be confessed that, if the 
conclusion of Champollion be the true one, we 
are again left in utter uncertainty as regards 
the appellation Memnonian, applied to the city 
of Susa by the ancient writers. Nor is this all. 
How comes it that the earlier priests of Egypt 
should have thought of assigning the statue in 
question to the fabulous Osymandyas, when the 
nameof Amenophis was on it? Or, why should 
the latter name be heard only in a later age? 
Is it beyond probability to conjecture that the 
inseription decyphered by Champollion, is a 
forgery of the priests of Egypt, and the produc- 
tion of a later period than that, when the statue 
was originally made? Champollion’s chief 
strength lies on the present occasion in decy- 
phering the inscription ; for his Greek authori- 
ties, Manetho and Paus. do riot carry much 
weight with them in the presentinstance. The 
former wrote in too late an age to be deemed 
very decisive testimony on this intricate sub- 
ject; and Paus. in addition to stating that the 
inhabitants of Thebes assigned the statue, not 
to Memno, but to Phamenoph, remarks, what 
the learned Champollion ought in candour to 
have mentioned, that he had heard persons 
ascribe it also to Sesostris. The inscription of 
Balbinus, which Champollion also quotes, is 
the production of avery late age, that of the em- 
peror Hadrian ; and when he speaks of Memno 
as having been also called Phamenoph, he no 
doubt received this information from the priests 
of the day. We have thus confronted the theory 
of Mannert with the researches of Champollion; 
and it is due to candor to say that the former, 
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however ingeniousit may be, is mere speculation, 
while the latter is a curious discovery based on 
fact. Besides, even conceding every other point 
to the German scholar, where is the probability 
that a mere architect like Memno would be 
allowed to make a colossus of himself, or obtain 
a burial-place within the precincts of a temple ? ] 
` Memruts, I. [a famous city of Egypt, on 
the left side of the Nile. Concerning the epoch 
of its foundation, and its precise situation, 
writers are not agreed: (see Menes.) Diod. S. 
makes it 7 leagues in circumference. With 
regard to its position, it would seem, from a 
yeview of all the authorities, which bear on the 
subject, that Memphis stood about 15 miles 
above the apex of the Delta: this at least is 
D’Any.’s opinion. The modern village of Gisa 
is generally supposed to occupy the site of Mem- 
phis, but it is more accurate to make the small 
town with Memph correspond to the ancient 
city. Herod. ascribes the founding of Mem- 
phis to Menes, Diod. S. to Uchoreus. It seems 
that after the course of the Nile, which lost it- 
self in the sands of Libya, had been changed, 
and the Delta was formed out of the mud de- 
posited by its waters, canals were cut to drain 
Lower Egypt. On this the kings of Thebes 
became desirous of approaching nearer to the 
mouth of the river, in order to enjoy the cool 
breezes from the sea. Accordingly they 
founded Memphis, which soon eclipsed in 
splendor the ancient capital of Thebes. It 
maintained its splendor till the time of Cam- 
byses, who almost ruined it. Still, however, it 
retained enough magnificence to be the first city 
in the world. It declined after the founding of 
Alexandria, its population migrating in large 
numbers to the new capital. Under Augustus, 
however, it was still a large city: 600 years 
after it was taken and ravaged by the Arabs. | 
It once contained many beautiful temples, par- 
ticularly those of the god Apis, (bos Memphites,) 
whose worship was observed with the greatest 
ceremonies: (see Apis.) It was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis that those famous pyra- 
mids were built, whose grandeur and beauty 
still astonish the modern traveller. Tibul. 1,7, 
28.—Sil. Ital. 14, 600.—Strabo, 17 —Mela, 1, 9. 
—Diod. S. 1.—Plut. in Isid—Herod. 2, 10, 
&¢c.—Joseph. A. J. 8.——Il. Anymph, daugh- 
ter of the Nile, who married Ephesus, by whom 
she had Libya. She gave her name to the 
celebrated city of Memphis. Apodlod. AAN 
III. The wife of Danaus, Jd. 1. 

Mempniris, a son of Ptolemy Physco, king 
of Egypt; put to death by his father. 

Mena or Menes, the first king of Egypt, ac- 
cording to some accounts: (see Menes.) 

Menauierr, I. a sister of Antiope, queen of 
the Amazons, taken by Hercules, when he 
made war against this celebrated nation. She 
was ransomed, and Hercules received in ex- 
change the arms and belt of the queen. Juv. 
8, 229.——II. A daughter of the Centaur 
Chiro, beloved and ravished by Æolus, son of 
Hellen. She retired into the woods to hide her 
disgrace from the eyes of her father, and when 
she had brought forth, entreated the gods to 
remove her totally from the pursuits of Chiro. 
She was changed into a mare, and called Ocyroé. 
Some suppose that she assumed the name of 
Menalippe, and lost that of Ocyroe, 
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came a constellation after death, called “ the 
horse.” Some authors callher Hippe or Evippe. 
Hygin. P. A. 2, 18.—Pollux, 4. III. Me- 
nalippe, a name common to other `persons, but 
generally spelled Melanippe by the best authors : 
(see Melanippe.) 

MENANDER, a celebrated comic poet of 
Athens, educated under Theophrastus. He 
was universally esteemed by the Greeks, and 
received the appellation of Prince of the New 
Comedy. He did not disgrace his compositions, 
like Aristophanes, by mean and indecent reflec- 
tions and illiberal satire, but his writings were 
replete with elegance, refined wit, and judicious 
observations. Of 108 Comedies, which he 
wrote, nothing remains but a few fragments. 
It is said that Terence translated all these, and 
indeed we have cause to lament the loss of such 
valuable writings, when we are told by the an- 
cients that the elegant Terence, so much ad- 
mired, was, in the opinion of his countrymen, 
reckoned inferior to Menander, [A very faint 
idea of the manner and spirit of Menander can 
be formed from the Comedies of Terence ; for, 
not content with representing on the Roman 
stage, the action contained in the piece of his 
Grecian prototype, he generally joined to it some 
subordinate intrigue drawn from another play 
of the same poet, andartfully amalgamated with 
the principal action. This is what Terence 
calls making one play out of two. Plut, Dio 
Chrys., and Ovid, speak of the productions of 
Menander, in terms of high admiration, and 
prefer them to the most finished specimens of 
the ancient and middle comedy.] It is said 
that Menander drowned himself in his 52d 
year, B.C. 293, because the compositions of his 
rival Philemo obtained more applause than his 
own, Only 8 of his numerous Comedies were 
rewarded with a poetical prize. The name of 
his father was Diopythus, and that of his mo- 
ther Hegistrata, His fragments, with those of 
Philemo, were published by Clericus, 8vo. 1709. 
[This ed. executed with very little care, gave 
occasion to aliterary warfare, in which Bentley, 
Burmann, Gronovius, De Pauw, and D’Orville, 
took an active part : (see Fabr. Bibl. Gr.2, 497.) 
The best ed, Meineke, Berolini, 1823, 8vo.] 
Quintil. 10, 1.—Fell. Paterc. 1, 16. 

Mexarn, a people of Belgic Gaul, near the 
Mosa. Ces. B.G. 

Menas, a freedman of Pompey the Great, 
who distinguished himself by the active and 
perfidious part, which he took in the civil wars 
kindled between the younger Pompey and Au- 
gustus. When Pompey invited Augustus to 
his galley, Menas advised his master to seize 
the person of his enemy, and at the same time 
the Roman empire, by cutting the cables of his 
ship. “ No,” replied Pompey, “ I would have 
approved of the measure, if you had done it 
without consulting me, but I scorn to break my 
word.” Suet. in Oct.—Horace, (Epod. 4.) has 
ridiculed the pride of Menas, and recalled to 
his mind his former meanness and obscurity. 

MencuErss, the 12th king of Memphis. 

Mennes, a city of Egypt, near Lycopolis, on 
one of the mouths of the Nile, called the Men- 
desian mouth, Pan, under the form of a goat, 
was worshipped there with the greatest so- 
lemnity. [Herod. states that in the Egyptian 
” and a 
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“he-goat.”] Herod, 2, 42, 46.—Strabo, 17.— 
Diod. 1. Rec bet : 
- Meniicrxs, an orator of Alabanda in Caria, 
who settled at Rhodes. 

Menecrires, I, a physician of Syracuse, fa- 
mous for his vanity and arrogance ; generally 
accompanied by some “of his patients, whose 
disorders he had cured. He disguised one in 
the habit of Apollo, and the other in that of 
Aisculapius, while he reserved for himself the 
title and name of Jupiter, whose power was ex- 
tended over these inferior deities. He crowned 
himself like the master of the gods, and in a 
letter, which he wrote to Philip, king of Ma- 
cedo, styled himself, in these words, Menecrates 
Jupiter to king Philip, greeting. The Macedo- 
nian monarch answered, Philip to Menecrates, 
greeting, and better sense, Philip also invited 
him to one of his feasts; but when the meats 
were served up, a table was put separate for the 
physician, on which he was served only with 
perfumes and frankincense, like the father of 
the gods. This entertainment displeased Me- 
necrates ; he remembered that he was a mortal, 
and hurried away from the company. He lived 
about s.c. 860. The book, which he wrote on 
Cures, is lost. Ælian, V. H. 10, 51,——II. 
One of the generals of Seleucus. HIL A 
physician under Tiberius. IV. A Greek his- 
torian of Nysa, disciple of Aristarchus, B.c. 
119. Strabo, 16. V. An Ephesian, who 
wrote on agriculture. Varro, de R. R. VI. 
An historian. VII. A man appointed to 
settle the disputes of the Athenians and Lace- 
dæmonians, in the 8th year of the Peloponne- 
sian war. 
VIII. An officer in the fleet of Pompey, 
the son of Pompey the Great. 

MenuvrEmus, I. [a Greek philosopher, a na- 
tive of Eretria, who flourished towards the close 
of the 4th.cent. before Christ. He was of the 
Eliae school, which he afterwards transferred 
to his native city, and gave to it the name of 
Eretrian. Though nobly descended, he was 
obliged, through poverty, to submit to a mecha- 
nical employment, either as tent-maker or ma- 
son. He formed an early acquaintance with 
Asclepiades, who was a fellow-laborer with him 
in the same occupation, Having resolved to 
devote themselves to philosophy, they aban- 
doned their mean employment, and went to 
Athens, where Plato presided in the Academy, 
Menedemus was at first ill received by the in- 
habitants of his native city, when he retired 
thither to open a school, but was afterwards in- 
vested with offices of high responsibility and 
importance. He was entrusted with a public 
office, to which was annexed an annual stipend 
of 200 talents. He discharged the trust with 
fidelity and reputation, but would only accept 
a 4th part of the salary. He was afterwards 
sent as ambassador to Ptolemy, Lysander, and 
Demetrius, and did his countrymen several im- 
portant services. Antigonus entertained a per- 
sonal respect for him, and professed himself one 
of his disciples. His intimacy with this prince 
made the Eretrians suspect him of a design to 
betray their city to Antigonus. To save him- 
self, he fled to Antigonus, and soon after died 
in his 84th year. It is thought that he precipi- 


tated his death by abstaining from food, op- 
pressed with grief at the ingratitude of his} fi 
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His father’s name was Amphidorus, | 
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‘countrymen, and on being unable to persuade - 


Antigonus to restore the lost liberties of his 
country.] Strabo, 9.—Diog. L. II. A cynic 
philosopher of Lampsacus, who said that he 
was come from hell to observe the sins and 


wickedness of mankind. His habit was that. 


of the Furies, and his behaviour was a proof of 
his insanity. He was disciple of Colotes of 
Lampsacus. Diog. L——III. An officer of 
Lucullus. IV. A philosopher of Athens. 
Cic. de Orat. 1, 19. 

MeENĚLĀI Portus, I, an harbor on the coast 
of Africa, between Cyrene and Egypt. C. Nep. 
Ages. 8.—Strabo, 1. II. Mons, a hill near 
Sparta, with a fortification called Menelawm, 
Liv, 34, 28. 

MénixAsa, a festival celebrated at Therapnx 
in Laconia, in honor of Menelaus. He had 
there a temple, where he was worshipped with 
his wife Helen as one of the supreme gods. 

Miénixavs, a king of Sparta, brother to Aga- 
memno. His father’s name was Atreus, accords 
ing to Homer, or, according to the more probas 
ble opinion of Hesiod, Apollod., &e. he was the 
son of Plisthenes and Ærope. (See Plisthenes.) 
He was educated with his brother Agamemno 
in the house of Atreus ; but soon after the death 
of this monarch, Thyestes, his brother, usurped 
the kingdom, and banished the 2 children of 
Plisthenes. Menelaus and Agamemno came 
to the court of Œneus, king of Calydonia, who 
treated them with tenderness and paternal care, 
From Calydonia they went to Sparta, where, 
like the rest of the Grecian princes, they soli- 
cited the marriage of Helen, the daughter of 
king Tyndarus. By the artifice and advice of 
Ulysses, Helen was permitted to choose a hus- 
band, and she fixed her eyes on Menelaus, and 
married him, after her numerous suitors had 
solemnly bound themselves by an oath to de- 
fend her, and protect her person against the vio- 
lence or assault of every intruder: (see Helena.) 
As soon as the nuptials were celebrated, Tyn- 
darus resigned the crown to his son-in-law, and 
their happiness was complete. This was, how- 


ever, of short duration; Helen was the fairest _ 


woman of the age, and Venus had promised 
Paris, the son of Priam, to reward him with 
such a beauty: (see Paris.) The arrival of 
Paris in Sparta was the cause of great revolu- 
tions. The absence of Menelaus in Crete gave 
opportunities to the Trojan prince to corrupt the 
fidelity of Helen, and carry away home what 
the goddess of beauty had promised to him as 
his due. This action was highly resented by 
Menelaus; he reminded the Greek princes of 
their oath and solemn engagements, when they 
courted the daughter of Tyndarus, and imme- 
diately all Greece took up arms to defend his 
cause. [See Zroja.] The combined forces as- 
sembled at Aulis in Beotia, where they chose 
Agamemno for their general, and Calchas for 
their high-priest; and, after their applications 
to the court of Priam for the recovery of Helen 
had proved fruitless, marched to meet their ene- 
mies in the field. During the Trojan war, Me- 
nelaus behaved with great spirit and courage, 
and Paris must have fallen by his hand, had not 
Venus interposed, and redeemed him from cer- 
tain death. He also expressed his wish to en- 
gage Hector, but Agamemno hindered him from 
ghting with so powerful an adversary, In the 
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10th year of the Trojan war, Helen, as it is re-’ 


ported, obtained the forgiveness and good graces 
of Menelaus by introducing him, with Ulysses, 
the night that Troy was reduced to ashes, into 
the chamber of Deiphobus, whom she had mar- 
ried after the death of Paris. This perfidious 
conduct totally reconciled her to her first hus- 
band, and she returned with him to Sparta, 
during a voyage of 8 years. He died some time 
after his return, He had had a daughter called 
Hermione, and Nicostratus, according to some, 
by Helen, and a son called Megapenthes by a 
concubine. Some say that Menelaus went to 
Egypt, on his return from the Trojan war, to 
obtain Helen, detained there by the king of the 
country: (see Helena.) The palace, which Me- 
nelaus once inhabited, was still entire in the 
days of Paus., as well as the temple which had 
been raised to his memory by the people of 
Sparta. Od. 4, &c. N. 1, §¢.—Apollod. 3, 10. 
— Paus. 3, 13. 19.—Dictys Cret. 2, §ce.—Ain. 
2, e— Quintil. Sm. 14,— Ovid, Her. 5, 13.— 
Hygin. fab, 79.—Eurip. Iphig—Propert. 2,.— 
Sophocles, 

MeneEnivs Aarippa, a celebrated Roman, 
who appeased the Roman populace in the in- 
fancy of the consular government, by repeating 
the well-known fable of the belly and limbs, 
He flourished s.c. 495, 

Menus, [considered by most as the founder 
of the Egyptian empire, is supposed to have 
reigned 117 years after the birth of Phaleg, son 
of Heber, which was the year of the dispersion 
of the people throughout the earth. He built 
the town of Memphis, and, in the prosecution 
of his work, stopped the course of the Nile near 
it, by constructing a causeway several miles 
broad, and caused it to run through the moun- 
tains. For his ability and popularity he was 
deified after death. He is supposed to be the 
Misraim of Scripture. Bp. Clayton, however, 
contends that Menes was not the first king of 
Egypt, but only transferred the seat of empire 
from Thebes to Memphis; for Diod, 5. expressly 
says that Memphis was not built until 8 gene- 
rations after the building of Thebes, and the 
rise of Memphis was the fall of Thebes. ] 
Herod. 2, 1. 90.— Diod, S.1. 

Menzsruii PORTUS, a town of Hispania Bæ- 
tica, [opposite Gades, near the modern Puerto 
Real, 1f we follow Ptol. and Strabo, however, 
it will be more to the south, near the castle of 
St. Luis. | 

Menessruevs, or MENESTEUS, or MNESTHEUS, 
a son of Pereus, who so insinuated himself into 
the favor of the people of Athens, that, during 
the long absence of Theseus, he was elected 
king. The lawful monarch, at his return home, 
was expelled, and Mnestheus established his 
usurpation Wf his popularity and great modera- 
tion. As he had been one of Helen’s suitors, 
he went to the Trojan war at the head of the 
people of Athens, and died in his return in the 
island of Melos, He reigned 23 years, 1205 B.C., 
and was succeeded by Demophoo, the son of 
Theseus. Plut. Thes, 

Meninx, or Lorornacizis InsULA, Zerbi, an 
island on the coast of Africa, near the Syrtis 
Minor; inhabited by the people of Neritos, and 
thence called Neritia, {It was rather called 
Neritia by Sil. Ital., because rendered illustrious 
by Ulysses having touched there and erected 
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an altar: (see Neritos.) Meninx was afterwards 
called Gerba, whence comes the modern name. 
It was one of the places, where the shell-fish 
was found, whence purple was obtained.] Phin. 
5, 7.—Sitrabo, 17.— Sid. Ital. 3, 318. 

Menirrus, I, a Cynic philosopher of Phe- 
nicia. He was originally a slave, and obtained 
his liberty with a sum of money, and became 
one of the greatest usurers at Thebes, He 
grew so desperate from the continual reproaches 
and insults, to which he was daily exposed on 
account of his meanness, that he destroyed 
himself. He wrote 13 books of Satires, which 
have been lost. M. Varro composed Satires in 
imitation of his style, and called them Menip- 
pean, [The Menippean Satire consisted of verse 
and prose intermixed. | II. A native of Stra- 
tonice, who was preceptor to Cicero for some 
time. 

Mennis, a town of Assyria, [4 days’ march 
south of Arbela. The adjacent country abounded 
in bitumen. Mannert locates it near the mo- 
dern Dus-Churmalu.| Curt. 5, 1. 

Meno, a Thessalian commander in the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the younger against his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes. [He commanded the left wing 
in the battle of Cunaxa, He was taken along 
with the other generals after the battle of 
Tissaphernes, but was not put to death with 
them. Xenopho states that he lived an entire 
year, after having had some personal punish- 
ment inflicted, and then met with an end of 
his existence. Diod. S. states that he was not 
punished with the other generals, because it 
was thought that he was inclined to betray the 
Greeks, and he was therefore allowed to escape 
unhurt, Marcellinus, in his Life of Thuc., 
accuses Kenopho of calumniating Meno, on 
account of his enmity towards Plato, who was 
a friend of Meno.) Diod. 14. 

Menaicevs, I. a Theban, father of Hippo- 
nome, Jocasta, and Creo. II. A young 
Theban, son of Creo. He offered himself to 
death for the Di Manes, when an oracle had 
ordered the Thebans to sacrifice one of the de- 
scendants of those, who sprang from the dra- 
gon’s teeth, and he killed himself near the cave, 
where the dragon of Mars had formerly resided, 
Stat. Theb, — Eurip. Phoen,— Apollod, 3, 6.— 
Cic, Tusc. 1, 98.—Soph. Antig. 

Meznares, I, the pilot of the ship of Gyas, at 
the naval games exhibited by Æneas at the anə 
niversary of his father’s death, He was thrown 
into the sea by Gyas for his inattention, and 
saved himself by swimming to a rock. Aine 
5, 161, &e. II. An Arcadian, killed by 
Turnus in the war of Æneas, 12, 517. 

Menaetivs, a son of Actor and Aigina after 
her amour with Jupiter. He left his mother, 
and went to Opus, where he had, by Sthenele, 
Patroclus, often called from him Menctiades. 
Mencetius was one of the Argonauts. Apollod. 
3, 14.—1. 1, 307.— Hygin. Fab. 97. L 

Menopuizus, an eunuch to whom Mithri- 
dates, when conquered by Pompey, entrusted 
the care of his daughter, Menophilus mur- 
dered the princess for fear of her falling into 
the enemy’s hands, Amm. Marcell. 16. 

Menror, I. a faithful friend of Ulysses-—— 
II. A son of Hercules, Ill. A king of Si- 
donia, who revolted against Artaxerxes Ochus, 
and afterwards was restored to favor by his 
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treachery to his allies, &e, Diod. S. 16.—— 
IV. An excellent artist in polishing cups, and 

“engraving flowers on them. Plin. 33, 11.— 
Mart. 9, 63, 16. 7 

Menyiivus, a Macedonian set over the gar- 
rison which Antipater had stationed at Athens. 
He attempted in vain to corrupt the innocence 
of Phocio. Plut. 

Mera, I. a priest of Venus. Stat. Theb. 
8, 478.—]1I. A dog of Icarius, who by his 
cries shewed Erigone where her murdered father 
had been thrown. Immediately after this dis- 
covery, the daughter hung herself in despair, 
and the dog pined away, and was made a con- 
stellation in the heavens, known by the name 
of Canis. Ovid, Met. 7, 363.—Hygin. 130.— 
Aalian, H. A. 7, 28. i 

MERCURI PROMONTORIUM, & cape of Africa, 
near Clypea. Liv. 26, 44, 29, 27.— Plin. 5, 4, 

MercŭRïus, I. a celebrated god of antiquity, 
called Hermes by the Greeks: [see the end of 
this article.] There were no less than Stor 
this name, according to Cic.; a son of Ceelus 
and Lux; Valens and Coronis; the Nile; Ju- 
piter and Maia; and another called by the 
Egyptians Thaut. Some add a 6th, a son of 
Bacchus and Proserpine. To the son of Ju- 
piter and Maia, the actions of all the others 
have been probably attributed, as he is the 
most famous and the best known. Mercury 
was the messenger of the gods, and Jupiter in 
particular ; the patron of travellers, and shep- 
herds; conducted the souls of the dead into the 
infernal regions, and not only presided over 
orators, merchants, declaimers, but was also the 
god of thieves, pickpockets, and all dishonest 
persons. His name is derived a mercibus, be- 
cause he was the god of merchandise among 
the Latins. He was born, according to the 
more received opinion, in Arcadia, on Mt. 
Cyllene, and in his infancy he was entrusted to 
the care of the Seasons. The day, on which 
he was born, or more probably the following 
day, he gave an-early proof of his craftiness 
and dishonesty, in stealing away the oxen of 
Admetus, which Apollo tended. He gave an- 
other proof of his thievish propensity by taking 
also the quiver and arrows of the divine shep- 
herd, and increased his fame by robbing Nep- 
tune of his trident, Venus of her girdle, Mars 
of his sword, Jupiter of his sceptre, and Vulcan 
of many of his mechanical instruments, These 
specimens of his art recommended him to the 
notice of the gods, and Jupiter took him as his 
messenger, interpreter, and cup-bearer in the 
assembly of the gods. This last office he dis- 
charged till the promotion of Ganymede. He 
was presented by the king of heaven with a 
winged cap called petasus, and with wings for 
his feet called ¢alaria. He had also a short 
sword, called harpe, which he lent to Perseus, 
With these he was enabled to go into whatever 
part of the universe he pleased with the greatest 
celerity, and, besides, was permitted to make 
himself invisible, and assume whatever shape 
he pleased. As messenger of Jupiter, he was 
entrusted with all his secrets. He was the 
ambassador and plenipotentiary of the gods, 
and concerned in all alliances and treaties. He 
was the confidant of Jupiter’s amours, and often 
was set to watch over the jealousy and intrigues 
of Juno, ghe ponents of the lyre with its 7 


| sacrifice of a stork. 
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strings, is ascribed to him. This he gave to . 
Apollo, and received in exchange the celebrated 
caduceus, with which the god of poetry used to 
drive the flocks of king Admetus : (see Cadu- 
ceus.) In the wars of the giants against the 
gods, Mercury shewed himself brave, spirited, 
and active. He delivered Mars from the long 
confinement, which he suffered from the supe- 
rior power of the Aloides; purified the Da- 
naides of the murder of their husbands ; tied 
Ixio to his wheel in the infernal regions; de- 
stroyed the hundred-eyed Argus ; sold Hercules 
to Omphale, the queen of Lydia; conducted 
Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the 
body of his son Hector; and carried the infant 
Bacchus to the nymphs of Nysa. Mercury 
had many surnames and epithets, Acacesius, 
Acacetas, (from Acacus, an Arcadian,) Agoneus, 
Arcas, Caduceator, Camillus, Chthonius, Cylle- 
nius, Delius, Tricephalos, Triplex, &c. His 
children are also numerous, as well as his 
amours. He was father of Autolycus, by 
Chione; Myrtillus, by Cleobula; Libys, by 
Libya; Echio and Eurytus, by Antianira ; 
Cephalus, by Creusa; Prylis, by Issa; and 
Priapus, according to some. He was also father 
of Hermaphroditus, by Venus; Eudorus, by 
Polimela ; Pan, by Dyrope, or Penelope. His 
worship was well established, particularly in 
Greece, Egypt, and Italy. He was worshipped 
at Tanagra, in Beotia, under the name of 
Criophorus, represented as carrying a ram on 
his shoulders, because he delivered the inhabit- 
ants from a pestilence, by telling them to carry 
a ram in that manner round the walls of the 
city. The Roman merchants yearly celebrated 
a festival on the 15th of May, in honor of Mer- 
cury, in a temple near the Circus Maximus. A | 
pregnant sow was then sacrificed, and some- 
times a calf, and particularly the tongues of 


| animals were offered. After the votaries had 


sprinkled themselves with water with laurel- 
leaves, they offered prayers to the divinity, and 
intreated him to be favorable to them, and to 
forgive whatever artful measures, false oaths, 
or falsehoods they had used or uttered in the 
pursuit of gain. Sometimes Mercury appears 
on monuments, with a large cloak round his 
ar, or tied under his chin. The chief ensigns 
of his power and offices are his caduceus, pe- 
‘asus, and talaria. Sometimes he is represented 
sitting on a cray-fish, holding in one hand his 
caduceus, and in the other the claws of the fish, 
At other times, he is like a young man withont 
a beard, holding in one hand a purse, as being 
the tutelary god of merchants, with a cock on 
his wrists, as an emblem of vigilance, and at his 
feet a goat, scorpion, and fly. Some of his 
statues represented him as a youth fascino 
erecto. Sometimes he rests his foot on a tor- 
toise. In Egypt his statues represented him 
with the head of a dog, whence he was often 
confounded with Anubis, and received the 
Offerings of milk and 
honey were made, because he was the god of 
eloquence, whose powers were sweet and per- 
suasive. The Greeks and Romans offered 
tongues to him by throwing them into the fire, 
as he was the patron of speaking, of which the 
tongue is the organ. Sometimes his statues re- 
present him as without arms, because, accord» 
ing to some, the power of speech can prevail 
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over every thing, even without the assistance 
of arms. [It has been said, and not without 
reason, that the Mercury of the Latins was 
the same deity with the Hermes of the Greeks, 
Theutat of the Gauls, and Thot or Thaut of 
the Egyptians, from whom some have thought 
that the rest were derived. His name Hermes 
‘signified “ Interpreter,” or, according to Pro- 
clus, ‘‘ Messenger ;” or, if we trace it to a 
Celtic original, it was the same with Armes, 
which signifies “ divination,” a character which 
belonged by way of eminence to Mercury, who 
was distinguished by his knowledge and prac- 
tice of this art. Banier allows of none but the 
ancient Mercury, the Thot or Thaut of the 
Egyptians. Bochart traces the history of Mer- 
cury to that of Canaan. Both, he says, were 
the sons of Jupiter or Ammo, the same with 
Ham, one taking his name from mercatura, 
“ merchandise,” and Canaan, he says, had in 
Hebrew the same signification. The wings of 
Mercury he makes to be the sails of the Phe- 
nician vessels. He was the god of eloquence, 
and inventor of letters, because the Phoenicians 
brought the use of them from the west. Others 
make Mercury the same with Moses, and com- 
pare his caduceus with the miraculous rod of 
that legislator. We have already given an 
explanation of the office and character of 
Mercury in the article Jupiter. According to 
Schaaf, however, his Phenician name was Cas- 
milus, and his caduceus was originally nothing 
more than a branch of a tree twined around 
with green leaves, and adorned with a knot 
skilfully tied, the symbol of trade. The knot 
and leaves were subsequently changed to wings 
and serpents. 
the Herme were originally nothing more than 
boundary stones consecrated in the Phenician 
factories. These the Greeks afterwards erected 
in different places, especially in the gymnasia, 
and in process of time these rude and shapeless 
stones were modelled after the young and 
athletic antagonists of the palestra; the pe- 
tasus also being in imitation of the broad hat, 
which they wore previous to engaging, and 
while on their way to the places of exercise. ] 
—lII. Trismegistus, a priest and philosopher 
of Egypt, who taught his countrymen how to 
cultivate- the olive, measure their lands, and 
understand hieroglyphics. He lived in the age 
of Osiris, and wrote 40 books on theology, me- 
dicine, and geography, from which Sancho- 
niatho, the Pheenician historian, has taken his 
theogonia, Diod. S.1, 5.—Plut. de Is. et Os. 
—Cie. de N. D. 3. 

Méridnes, I, a charioteer of Idomeneus, king 
of Crete, during the Trojan war, son of Molus, 
a Cretan prince, and Melphidis. He signalised 
himself before Troy, and fought with Deipho- 
bus, the son of Priam, whom he wounded. He 
was greatly admired by the Cretans, who even 
paid him divine honors after death. Hor. Od. 
1, 6, 15.—W. 2. &e.—Dictys Cret. 1, §e.—Ovid, 
Met. 13, 1.——II. A brother of Jaso, son of 
Aliso, famous for his opulence and avarice. 

Mermnipm, a race of kings in Lydia, of 
which Gyges was the first. They sat on the 
Lydian throne till the reign of Croesus, who 
was conquered by Cyrus, king of Persia. They 
were descendants of the Heraclide, and pro- 
bably received the name of Mermnade from | 
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Mermnas, one of their own family. They were 
his afer ines pea, or, according to others, 
rom Agelaus, the son of Omphal - 
cules. Herod. 1, 7.14. ant ae 
_ Meroï, [according to the ancient writers, an 
island of Ethiopia. Modern geographers have 
generally made the ancient Meroé coincide with 
a region nearly insulated by the 2 branches of 
the Nile, the Astapus and Astaboras, and which 
would be an island, if these 2 last-mentioned 
streams communicated above towards their 
sources. Malte-Brun makes Meroé the same 
with the modern kingdom of Sennaar; but a 
very recent French traveller, M. Cailloux, seems 
to have set the question at rest. He found the 
Nile bending outwards in a part of its course, 
and, after making a wide circuit, returning to 
almost the very spot, where the bend com- 
menced. It thus encloses a very large penin- 
sula, to travel around which is a journey of 
many weeks, while, at the neck of the penin- 
sula, the distance across is one day’s travel. 
The land thus enclosed is called Merwe, and 
presents numerous traces of ancient civilization. 
It appears to have been inhabited by a people 
equally as far advanced in refinement as the 
Egyptians, and whose style of architecture bears 
a close resemblance to that of the latter. This 
becomes all-extremely interesting, when we call 
to mind what is stated by the ancient writers, 
that Meroé was the cradle of the religious and 
political institutions of Egypt.] Strabo, 17.— 
Herod. 2, 3\.—Plin. 2,173.—Mela, 1.— Lucan, 
10, 163. 303. 
Merorr, I. one of the Atlantides. She mar- 
ried Sisyphus, son of Æolus, and, like her 


According to the same authority, fsisters, was changed into a constellation after 


death: (see Pleiades.) It is said that in the 
constellation of the Pleiades the star of Merope 
appears more dim and obscure than the rest, 
because she, as the poets observe, married a 
mortal, while her sisters married some of the 
gods, or their descendants. Ovid, Fast. 4, 175. 
—Diod. S. 4.— Hygin. 192.—Apollod. 1, 9. 
II. A daughter of Cypselus, who married Cres- 
phontes, king of Messenia, by whom she had 
3 children. Her husband and 2 of her children 
were murdered by Polyphontes. The murderer 
obliged her to marry him, and she would have 
been obliged to comply, had not Epytus, or 
Telephontes, her 3d son, revenged his father’s 
death by assassinating Polyphontes. Apollod. 
2, 6.—Paus. 4, 3. 

Merors, I. a king of the island of Cos, who 
married Clymene, one of the Oceanides; changed 
into an eagle, and placed among the constella- 
tions. Ovid, Met. 1,763.—Apollod. 3—Hygin, 
II. A celebrated soothsayer of Percosus 
in Troas, who foretold the death of his sons 
Adrastus and Amphius, engaged in the Trojan 
war. They slighted their father’s advice, and 
were killed by Diomedes. X. 2. 

Meros, a mountain of India sacred to Jupi- 
ter; [said to have been in the neighbourhood 
of Nysa, named from Bacchus’s being enclosed 
in the thigh, (wngòs,) of Jupiter: see Mysa.] 
Mela, 2, 7.—Curt, 8, 10.—Diod. S. 1. 

Meritra, Corn, a Roman who fought 
against the Gauls, made consul by Octavius in 
the place of Cinna. He some time after killed 
himself in despair, &e. Plut. y 

MusaBares, an eunuch in Be flayed alive 
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by order of Parysatis, because he had cut off the 
head and right-hand of Cyrus. Plut. Artas. 

“Musasius, a mountain of Bootia hanging 
over the Euripus. Paus, 9, 22. 

Mesarřa, an ancient name of Beotia. 

Mrsauzius, a servant of Eumeus, the steward 
of Ulysses. Od. 14, 449. à 

MeEsEMBRYA, I. a maritime city of Thrace, 
[east of the mouth of the Nessus; now Mi- 
sera.| Hence Mesembriacus. Ovid, Trist. 1, 6. 
Sis JI. Another at the mouth of the Lissus. 

Mesine, or MESSENE, an island in the Tigris, 
where Apamea was built, now Disel. D?Anv. 
makes mention of another Mesene enclosed 
between the canal of Basra and the Pasitigris, 
and which is called in the oriental writers Pe- 
rat-Miscan, “the Mesene of the Euphrates,” 
to distinguish it from the Mesene of the Tigris. 
The term Mesene is Greek, and refers to land 
enclosed berween 2 streams.|] Plin. 6, 27. 

Mrsomépzs, a lyric poet in the age of the 

emperor Antoninus. 
Mrsoproramia, [an extensive province of Asia, 
the Gr. name of which denotes “ between the 
rivers,” (from pécos and morapds,) situate be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris. In Scripture 
this country is called Aram and Aramea ; but, 
as Aram also signifies Syria, it is denominated 
Aram Naharaim, “ the Syria of the Rivers.” 
It was first peopled by Aram, the father of the 
Syrians. This province, which inclines from 
the south-east to the north-west, commenced at 
lat. 33° 20/ N. and terminated near N. lat. 37° 
30/. Towards the south it extended as far as 
the bend formed by the Euphrates: at Cunaxa, 
and to the wall of Semiramis, which separated 
it from Messene. Towards the north it was 
bounded by a part of Mt. Taurus. The modern 
name given by the Arabs to this quarter is of 
the same import with the ancient appellation. 
They call it Js/e, ox, in their language, 4/-Dge- 
zera, The north-western part of Mesopotamia 
was called Osroene, from Osroes, a prince who 
wrested from the Seleucide a principality here 
about s.c. 120. The lower part of Mesopotamia 
is now Jrak Arabi; the upper, Diar-Bekr. Me- 
sopotamia, according to Strabo, was fertile in 
vines, and produced good wines. This country 
is celebrated in Scripture as being the first 
dwelling of men after the deluge.] Strabo, 2. 
—WMela, 1, 11.—Cic. N. D. 2, 52. 

Massaua, I. a name of Valerius Corvinus, 
from his having conquered Messana in Sicily. 
This family was very ancient; the most cele- 
brated was a friend of Brutus, who seized the 
camp of Augustus at Philippi. He was after- 
wards reconciled to Augustus, and died a.D. 9, 
in his 77th year. Plut. II. A painter at 
Rome, who flourished B. c. 235.——III. A 
writer, whose book de Augusti Progenie was 
edited L. Bat. 1648, 12mo. 

Messatina VALERA, I. a daughter of Mes- 
sala Barbatus. She married the emperor Clau- 
dius, and disgraced herself by her cruelties and 
incontinence ; she prostituted herself in the 
public streets, and few men there were at Rome, 
who could not boast of having enjoyed her fa- 
vors. Her extravagances at last irritated her 
husband; he commanded her to appear before 
him to answer to all the accusations brought 
against her, on which she attempted to destroy 
herself, and — courage failed, one of the 
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tribunes, who had been sent to her, dispatched 
her with his sword, a.n. 48. It is in speaking 
of her debaucheries and lewdness that a cele- 
brated satirist says— i 
Et lassata viris, necdum satiata, recessit. 
Juv—Tac. Ann. V1, 37.—Suet. Claud.—Dio. 
___II, Another, called also Statilia, descended 
from a consular family, and married to the 
consul Atticus Vistinus, whom Nero murdered. 
She received with great marks of tenderness 
her husband’s murderer, and married him. She 
had married 4 husbands before she came to the 
imperial throne; and after the death of Nero, 
retired to literary pursuits, and peaceful occu- 
pations. Otho courted her, and would have 
married her, had he not destroyed himself. In 
his last moments he wrote her a very pathetic 
and consolatory letter, &e. Tac. Ann. 

Messaxinus, M. VALER, a Roman officer 
in the reign of Tiberius. He was appointed 
governor of Dalmatia, and rendered himself 
known by his opposition to Piso, and his at- 
tempts to persuade the Romans of the necessity 
of suffering women to accompany the camps on 
their different expeditions. Tac. Ann. 3. 

Messāva, an ancient and celebrated town of 
Sicily on the straits, which separate Italy from 
Sicily; anciently called Zuncle, founded B. c. 
1600, [so called from the resemblance, which 
its harbor bore to “a hook or seythe,” áyxan:.} 
The inhabitants, being continually exposed to 
the depredations of the people of Cuma, im- 
plored the assistance of the Messenians of Pe- 
loponnesus, and with them repelled the enemy. 
After this victorious campaign, the Messenians 
entered Zancle, and lived in such intimacy with 
the inhabitants, that they changed their name, 
and assumed that of the Messenians, and called 
their city Messana. Another account says that 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, made war against 
the Zancleans with the assistance of the Messe- 
nians of Peloponnesus, and after he had ob- 
tained a decisive victory, called the conquered 
city Messana in compliment to his allies, about 
B.C. 494. After this revolution at Zancle, the 
Mamertini took possession of it, and made it 
the capital of the neighbouring country: (see 
Mamertini.) It afterwards fell into the hands: 
of the Romans, and was for some time the chief 
ofetheir possessions in Sicily. The inhabitants 
were called Messenii, Messanienses, and Mamer- 
tini. The straits of Messana have always been 
regarded as very dangerous, especially by the 
ancients, on account of the rapidity of the cur- 
rents, and the irregular and violent flowing and 
ebbing of the sea. Strabo, 6—Mela, 2,7.— 
Paus. 4, 23,—Diod. S. 4.— Thuc, 1, §e.— Herod. 
6, 23. 7, 28. 

Mzssaria, [called also Japygia, a country of 
Italy in Magna Grecia, forming what is termed 
« The Heel.” Its principal towns were Brun- 
dusium, Callipolis, Hydruntum, Lupiæ, Rudie, 
and Tarentum. This country, though scantily 
watered, was covered with trees and pastures. 
It was oceupied by 2 nations, the Calabri on 
the north-east, and Salentini on the south-west 
side of “The Heel.”] Ovid, Met. 14, 513.— 
Ain. 7, 691. 

MessEng, a daughter of Triopas, king of 
Argos, who married Polycao, son of Lelex, king 
of Laconia, She encouraged her husband ta 
levy troops, and seize a part of Peloponnesus, 
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which, after it had been conquered, received her 
name. She received divine honors after her 
death. Paus. 4, l. &es ` ; 
Messing or MEssENA, Maura-Matra, a city 
in the Peloponnesus, the capital of the country 
called Messenia, The inhabitants have rendered 
themselves famous for the war, which they car- 
ried on against the Spartans, and which received 
the appellation of the Messenian war. The 
first Messenian war arose from the following 
circumstances :—the Messenians offered violence 
to some Spartan women, who had assembled to 
offer sacrifices in a temple, common to both na- 
tions, and which stood on the borders of their 
respective territories; and besides, they killed 
Teleclus, the Spartan king, who attempted to 
defend the innocence of the females. This ac- 
count, according to the Spartan traditions, is 
contradicted by the Messenians, who observe 
that Teleclus, with a chosen body of Spartans, 
assembled at the temple before-mentioned, dis- 
guised in women’s clothes, and all secretly 
armed with daggers. This hostile preparation 
was to surprise some of the neighbouring in- 
habitants; and, in a quarrel, which soon after 
arose, Teleclus and his associates were all 
killed. These quarrels were the cause of the 
first Messenian war, which began, B.c. 743 
years. It was carried on with vigor and spirit 
on both sides, and after many obstinate and 
bloody battles had been fought for 19 years, 
was at last finished by the taking of Ithome by 
the Spartans, a place which had stood a siege 
of 10 years, and had been defended with all the 
power of the Messenians. The insults, to which 
the conquered Messenians were continually ex- 
posed, at last excited their resentment, and the 
resolved to shake off the yoke, They suddenly 
revolted, and the 2d Messenian war was begun 
B.C. 655, and continued 14 years. The Mes- 
senians at first gained some advantages, but a 
fatal battle in the 3d year of the war so totally 
disheartened them, that they fled to Ira, where 
they resolved to maintain an obstinate siege 
against their victorious pursuers. The Spartans 
were assisted by the Samians in besieging Ira, 
and the Messenians were at last obliged to sub- 
mit to the superior power of their adversaries. 
The taking of Ira by the Lacedzmonians, after 
a siege of 11 years, put an end to the 2d Mes- 
senian war. Peace was re-established for some 
time in Peloponnesus, but after the expiration 
of 200 years the Messenians attempted a 3d 
time to free themselves from the power of Lace- 
demo, B.c. 465. At that time the Helots had 
revolted from the Spartans, and the Messenians, 
by joining their forces to these wretched slaves, 
looked on their respective calamities as common, 
and thought themselves closely interested in 
each other’s welfare. The Lacedemonians were 
assisted by the Athenians, but soon grew jealous 
of one another’s power, and their political con- 
nexion ended in the most inveterate enmity, and 
at last in open war. Ithome was the place, 
in which the Messenians had a 2d time ga- 
thered all their forces, and though 10: years had 
already elapsed, both parties seemed equally 
confident of victory. The Spartans were afraid 
of storming Ithome, as the oracle of Delphi 
had threatened them with the greatest calamities, 
if they offered any violence to a place dedicated 
to the service of Apollo, The Messenians, 
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“however, were soon obliged to submit to their 
victorious adversaries, B.o. 453, and consented 
to leave their native country and depart from 
the Peloponnesus, solemnly promising that, if 
they ever returned into Messenia, they would 
suffer themselves to be sold as slaves. The 
Messenians, on this, miserably exiled, applied 
to the Athenians for protection, and were per- 
mitted to inhabit Naupactus, whence some of 
them were afterwards removed to take possese 
sion of their ancient territories in Messenia, 
during the Peloponnesian war. The 3d Mes- 
senian war was productive of great revolutions 
in Greece, and though almost a private quarrel, 
soon engaged the attention of all the neighbour- 
ing states, and kindled the flames of dissension 
every where. Every state took up arms as if 
in its own defence, or to prevent additional 
power and dominion from being lodged in the 
hands of its rivals. The descendants of the 
Messenians at last returned to Peloponnesus, 
B.C. 370, after a lang banishment of 300 years. 
Paus. Mess, §c.—Justin, 3, 4. &c.—Strabo, 6. 
§e.—Thue. 1. §e—Diod. S. 11. &c.—Plut, in 
Cim. &c.— Polyen. 3.—Polyb. 4. &c. 

MessEnfa, a province of Peloponnesus, bea 
tween Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, and the sea. Its 
chief city is Messena : see Messene. 

MerAsus, a tyrant of the Privernates; father 
of Camilla, whom he consecrated to the service 
of Diana, when he had been banished-from his 
kingdom by his subjects. Æn. 11, 540. 

Meraarrnfa, a festival in honor of Apollo, 
celebrated by the inhabitants of Melite, who 
migrated to Attica; named from its being ob- 
served in the month Metagitnio. 

Meraronrum, a town of Lucania in Italy, 
founded about 1269 years B.c. by Metabus, the 
father of Camilla, or Epeus, one of the com- 
panions of Nestor. Pythagoras retired thither 
for some time, and perished in a sedition. 
Hannibal made it his head-quarters, when in 
that part of Italy, andits attachment to Car- 
thage was afterwards severely punished by the 
Roman conquerors, who destroyed its liberties 
and independence. A few broken pillars of 
marble are now the only vestiges of Metapon- 
tum. Strabo, 5.—Mela, 2, 4.—Justin, 12, 2.— 
Liv. 1, 8. 25. 27. &c. 

Meraurus, [a river of Umbria, Metro, falling 
into the sea below Pisaurum ; celebrated for the 
defeat of Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, by 
the consuls Livius Salinator and Claudius 
Nero, B.c. 207. It rises in the Umbrian Apen- 
nines.| Horat. Od. 4, 4, 38—Mela, 2, 4— 
Lucan, 2, 495. 

Meret, the surname of the family of the 
Cecilii at Rome, the most known of whom 
were I. A general, who defeated the Ache- 
ans, took Thebes, and invaded Macedonia, &c. 
—— lII. Q. Cecilius, who rendered himself il- 
lustrious by his successes against Jugurtha, the 
Numidian king, from which he was surnamed 
Numidicus, He took, in this expedition, the 
celebrated Marius as his lieutenant, and had 
soon cause to repent of the confidence placed in 
him. Marius raised himself to power by de- 
faming the character of his benefactor; Metel- 
lus was recalled to Rome, accused of extortion 
and ill management. Marius was appointed 
successor to finish the Numidian war, and Me- 
tellus was acquitted of the crimes laid to his 
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_ charge before the tribunal of the Roman knights, 
who observed that the probity of his whole life, 
and the greatness of his exploits were greater 
proofs of his innocence than the most powerful 
arguments. Cic. de Orat. 1, 48.—Sall. B. J. 
III. L. Cexcilius, who saved from the 
flames the palladium, when Vesta’s temple was 
on fire. He was then high-priest. He lost his 
sight and one of his arms in doing it, and the 
senate, to reward his zeal and piety, permitted 
him always to be drawn to the senate-house in 
a chariot, an honor which no one had ever before 
enjoyed. He also gained a great victory over 
the Carthaginians in the Ist Punic war, and 
took from them elephants, &c. He was honored 
with the dictatorship, and the office of master 
of horse, &c. IV. Q. Cæcilius Celer, who 
distinguished himself by his spirited exertions 
against Catiline. He married Clodia, the sister of 
Clodius, who disgraced him by her incontinence. 
He died s.c. 57. He was greatly lamented by 
Cic., who shed tears at the loss of one of his 
most faithful and valuable friends. Cic. de 
Cel. V. L. Cæcilius, a tribune in the civil 
wars of J. Cesar and Pompey. He favored the 
cause of Pompey, and opposed Cæsar, when he 
entered Rome with a victorious army. He re- 
fused to open the gates of Saturn’s temple, in 
which were deposited great treasures; on which 
they were broken open by Cesar, and Metellus 
retired, when threatened with death. VI. Q. 
Cæcilius, the grandson of the high-priest, who 
saved the palladium from the flames, was a 
warlike general, who, from his conquest of Crete 
and Macedonia, was surnamed Macedonicus. 
He had 6 sons, of whom 4 are particularly 
mentioned by Plut—_—VII. Q. Cecilius, sur- 
named Badearicus, from his conquest of the 
Baleares ;——VIII. L. Cecilius, surnamed 
Diadema, but supposed to be the same as that 
called Lucius with the surname of Da/maticus, 
from a victory obtained over the Dalmatians, 
during his consulship with Mutius Scævola ; 
IX. Caius Cecilius, surnamed Caprarius, 
consul with Carbo, a.u.c. 639 ; X. The 4th 
was Marcus, and of these 4 brothers it is re- 
markable that 2 of them triumphed in one day, 
but over what nations is not mentioned by 
Eutrop. 4——XI. Nepos, a consul, &c. 
XII. Another, who accused C. Curio, his fa- 
ther’s detractor, and who also vented his resent- 
ment against Cic., when going to banishment. 
XIII. Another, who, as tribune, opposed 
the ambition of Julius Cesar——XIV. A 
general of the Roman armies against the Sicilians 
and Carthaginians. Before he marched, he 
offered sacrifices to all the gods except Vesta, 
for which neglect the goddess was so incensed, 
that she demanded the blood of his daughter 
Metella. When Metella was going to beim- 
molated, the goddess placed a heifer in her 
place, and carried her to a temple at Lanu- 
vium, of which she became the priestess. 
XV. Lucius Cecilius, or Quintus, surnamed 
Creticus from his conquest in Crete, s.c. 66, is 
supposed by some to be the son of Metellus 
Macedonieus. XVI.Cimber, one of the con- 
spirators against J. Cæsar; he gave the signal 
to attack and murder the dictator in the senate- 
house. XVII. Pius, a general in Spain 
against Sertorius, on whose head he set a price 
of 100 talents, and 20,000 acres of land. He 
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distinguished himself also in the -Marsian war? 
and was high-priest. He obtained the natne of 
Pius from the sorrow, which he shewed during 
the banishment of his father Metellus Numidicus, 
whom he caused to be recalled. XVIII. A 
consul who commanded in Africa, &c. Val. 
Max.— Plin —Plut.— Liv.— Fell. Pat. 2-— Flor. 
3, 8—Paus. 7, 8, 13.—Cic. Tusc. &c.—Juv. 
3, 138.—Appian, Civ.— Ces. B. C.—Sall. Jug. 

Mernoptus, I. bishop of Tyre, who main- 
tained a controversy against Porphyry. The 
best ed., Paris, fol. 1657, Il. [Bishop of 
Constantinople, who introduced the superstition 
of image-worship into the Greek Church. ] 

Meruons, I. [a town of Messenia, on the 
western coast below Bylos; now Modon, 
II. Another in Macedonia above Pydna, Len- 
terochori ; memorable in the contentions be- 
tween Philip and the Athenians, and the scene of 
his first victory over them. In the siege of this city 
Philip lost his right eye. See Aster.| Il. 2,71. 

Mernyuna, Porto Petero, a town of the island 
of Lesbos, which receives its name from a 
daughter of Macareus; the 2d city of the island 
in greatness, population, and opulence, its terri- 
tory fruitful, and its wines excellent ; the native 
place of Ario. When the whole island of Les- 
bos revolted from the power of the Athenians, 
Methymna alone remained firm to its ancient 
allies. 
50—Virg. G. 3,90. 

MeriYa Lex, was enacted a.u.c. 536, [that 
Minucius, master of the horse, should be equal 
in command with Fabius the dictator. ] 

Mernis, one of the Oceanides. She was Ju- 
piter’s Ist wife, celebrated for her great pru- 
dence and sagacity above the rest of the gods: 
[see Jupiter.] Jupiter, who was afraid lest she 
should bring forth into the world a child more 
cunning and greater than himself, devoured her 
in the Ist month of her pregnancy. Some time 
after this adventure the god had his head 
opened, from which issued Minerva armed from 
head to foot. According to Apollod. (1, 2.) 
Metis gave a potion to Saturn, and obliged him 
to throw up the children, which he had devoured. 
Hesiod, Th.—Apollod. 1, 3.— Hygin. 

Mrrfus Currius, I. one of the Sabines, who 
fought against the Romans on account of the 
stole virgins, II. Suffetius, a dictator of 
Alba, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. He 
fought against the Romans, and at last, finally 
to settle their disputes, proposed a single com- 
bat between the Horatii and Curiati. The 
Albans were conquered, and Metius promised 
to assist the Romans against their enemies. 
In a battle against the Veientes and Fidenates, 
Metius shewed his infidelity by forsaking the 
Romans at the first onset, and retired to a neigh- 
bouring eminence to wait for the event of the 
battle, and fall on whatever side proved victo- 
rious. The Romans obtained the victory, and 
Tullus ordered Metius to be tied between 2 cha- 
riots, drawn by 4 horses 2 different ways, and 
his limbs were torn away from his body, about 
B.c. 669, Liv. 1, 23, &c.—Flor. 1, 3.— Ain. 
8, 642. III. A critic: (see Tarpa.) IV. 
Carus, a celebrated informer under Domitian, 
who enriched himself with the plunder of those, 
who were sacrificed to the emperor’s suspicion, 

Mero, I. an astrologer and mathematician 
of Athens, son of Pausanias. He refused to 
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go to Sicily with his countrymen, and pretended 
to be insane, because he foresaw the calamities, 
which attended that expedition. In a book 
called Enneadecaterides, or “ The Cycle of 19 
Years,” he endeavoured to adjust the course of 
the sun and moon, and supported that the solar 
and lunar years could regularly begin from the 
‘same point in the heavens. [This is called the 
Metonic period or cycle; also called ‘he golden 
number, from its great use in the calendar. ] 
He flourished B.c. 432. Fitr. 1.— Plut. Nic. 
II. A native of Tarentum, who pretended 
to be intoxicated that he might draw the atten- 
tion of his countrymen, when he wished to dis- 
suade them from making an alliance with king 
Pyrrhus. Put. Pyrrh. 

 Mrraæcï4a, festivals instituted by Theseus in 
commemoration of the people of Attica having 
removed to Athens. 

Merra, a daughter of Eresichtho, a Thessa- 
lian prince, beloved by Neptune. When her 
father had spent all his fortune to gratify the 
canine hunger, under which he labored, she 
prostituted herself to her neighbours, and re- 
ceived for reward oxen, goats, and sheep, which 
she presented to Eresichtho. Some say that she 
had received from Neptune the power of chang- 
ing herself into whatever animal she pleased ; 
her father sold her continually to gratify. his 
hunger, and she instantly assumed a different 
shape, and became again his property. Ovid, 
Met. 8, 21. 

Merrécrxs, a pupil of Theophrastus, who 
had the care of the education of Cleombrotus 
and Cleomenes. He suffocated himself, when 
old and infirm. Diog. L. 

Merrovorvs, I. [an intimate friend of Epi- 
curus. He first attached himself to that philo- 
sopher at Lampsacus, and continued with him 
till his death. He maintained the cause of his 
friend and master with great intrepidity, by his 
discourses and writings, against the Sophists 
and Dialectics, and consequently partook largely 
of the obloquy, which fell on his sect, Plut. 
charges him with having reprobated the folly 
of his brother Timocrates in aspiring to the 
honors of wisdom, whilst nothing was of any 
value but eating and drinking, and indulging 
the animal appetites. But it is probable that 
this calumny originated with Timocrates him- 
self, who, from a personal quarrel with Metro- 
dorus, deserted the sect, and therefore can de- 
serve little credit.] II. A physician of 
Chios, B.c. 444.; a disciple of Democritus, and 
preceptor to Hippocrates. His compositions on 
medicine, &c. are lost. He supported that the 
world was eternal and infinite, and denied the 
existence of motion. Diog. L. HI. A 
painter and philosopher of Stratonice, .c. 171. 
He was sent to P. Æmilius, who, after the con- 
quest of Perseus, demanded of the Athenians 
a philosopher and painter, the former to instruct 
his children, and the latter to make a painting 
of his triumphs. Metrodorus was sent, as in 
him alone were united the philosopher and 
painter. Plin. 35, 11.—Cic. de Fin. 5, 1. de 
Orat. 4, Acad.— Diog. in Epic.——lV. A friend 
of Mithridates, sent as ambassador to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, remarkable for learning, mo- 
deration, humanity, and justice; put to death 
by his royal master for his infidelity, .c. 72, 
Strabo —Plut. 
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MevanYa, now Bevagna, a town of Umbria, 
on the Clitumnus, the birth-place of the poet 
Propertius. Lucan, 1, 473.—Propert. 4, 1,124. 

Mxzznrius, a king of the Tyrrhenians, when 
Æneas came into Italy, remarkable for his cru- 
elties; put his subjects to death by slow tor- 
tures, and sometimes tied a man to a dead corpse 
face to face, and suffered him to die in that 
condition. He was expelled by his subjects, 
and fled to Turnus, who employed him in his 
war against the Trojans. He was killed by 
Æneas, with his son Lausus. Dionys. H.1,15 
— Justin, 43, 1.— Liv. 1, 2.—Æn. 7, 648. 8, 482 
— Ovid, Fast. 4, 881. 

Mıcırsa, a king of Numidia, son of Masi- 
nissa, who, at his death, s.c. 119, left his king- 
dom between his sons Adherbal and Hiempsal, 
and his nephew Jugurtha. Jugurtha abused 
his uncle’s favors by murdering his 2 sons. 
Sall. Jug. —Flor. 3, 1.— Plut. 

Minas, a king of Phrygia, son of Gordius 
or Gorgias: [seethe end of this article.] In. 
the early part of his life, according to some tra- 
ditions, he found a large treasure, to which he 
owed his greatness and opulence. The hospi- 
tality, which he shewed to Silenus, the preceptor 
of Bacchus, who had been brought to him by 
some peasants, was liberally rewarded; and 
Midas, when he conducted back the old man to 
the god, was permitted to choose whatever re- 
compense he pleased. He had the imprudence 
and avarice to demand of the god that whatever 
he touched might be turned into gold. His 
prayer was granted, but he was soon convinced 
of his injudicious choice; and when the very 
meats, which he attempted to eat, became gold 
in his mouth, begged Bacchus to take away a 
present, which must prove so fatal to the re- 
ceiver. He was ordered to wash himself in the 
river Pactolus, whose sands were turned into 
gold by the touch of Midas. Some time after 
this adventure, Midas had the imprudence to 
support that Pan was superiorto Apollo in sing- 
ing and playing on the flute, for which rash 
opinion the offended god changed his ears into 
those of an ass, to shew his ignorance and stu- 
pidity. This Midas attempted to conceal from 
the knowledge of his subjects, but one of his 
servants saw the length of his ears, and being 
unable to keep the secret, and afraid to reveal 
it, apprehensive of the king’s resentment, 
opened a hole in the earth, and after he had 
whispered there that Midas had the ears of an 
ass, covered the place as before, as if he had 
buried his words in the ground. On that place, 
as the poets mention, grew a number of reeds, 
which, when agitated by the wind, uttered the 
same sound, which had been buried beneath, 
and published to the world that Midas had the 
ears of an ass. Some explain the fable of the 
ears of Midas, by the supposition that he kept a 
number of informers and spies, continually 
employed in gathering every seditious word, 
which might drop from the mouths of his sub- 
jects. Midas, according to Strabo, died of 
drinking bull’s hot blood. This he did, as Plut. 
mentions, to free himself from the numerous 
ill-dreams, which continually tormented him. 
Midas, according to some, was son of Cybele. 
He built a town, which he called Ancyre. 
[According to the best accounts, Midas was 
king of the Bryges, a EA nation who 
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dwelt near Macedonia, and migrated with his. 


subjects to Asia Minor, where they settled in 


that part, which, from them, by a slight altera- | 


tion of letters, was called Phrygia. The scene 
of the story respecting Silenus was in Thrace, 
but succeeding writers transferred it to Phrygia 5 
and Xenopho, in his account of the younger 
Cyrus, mentions a fountain called that of Mi- 


das, near which he adds, however, that Midas | 


himself caught the Satyr Silenus by mingling 
wine in its waters. The fable respecting Midas 
and the sands of the Pactolus has been ex- 
plained as follows: Midas, frugal to avarice, 
reigned over a very rich country, and made 
considerable sums by the sale of his corn, wine, 
and cattle. His avarice afterwards changed its 
object, and having learned that the Pactolus 
furnished gold-dust, he abandoned the care of 
the country, and employed his subjects in ga- 
thering the gold of that river, which brought 
him a new and ample supply. Midas, on ac- 
count of his attention to religion among his 
people, was reckoned a second Numa according 
to Justin. He appears to have been versed in 
the ceremonies and mysteries of Orpheus, which 
no doubt he learned in Thrace. Xenopho places 
the fountain of Midas on the road near Thym- 
brium.] Ovid, Met. 11, 5.—Plut. de Superst. 
— Strabo, 1.—Hygin. 191.—Max. Tyr. 30.— 
Paus.1, 4.—Val. Max. 1, 6.—Herod. 1, 14— 
Ailian, V. H. 4, 12.—Cic. de Div. 1. &e. 

Mira, I. atown of Argolis. Paws. 6, 20. 
— II. Of Lycia. Stat. Theb, 4, 45. III. 
Of Bæotia, drowned by the inundations of the 
lake Copais. Strabo, 8. IV. A nymph who 
had Aspledo by Neptune. Paws. 9, 38.——V. 
A mistress of Electryo. Apollod. 

Mixesi1, the inhabitants of Miletus : 
Miletus. 

Mirxsiorum murvs, a place of Egypt at the 
entrance of one of the mouths of the Nile. 

Mivestus, I. a surname of Apollo, 
A native of Miletus. 

MuzrYum, I.a town of Calabria, built by 
the people of Miletus of Asia. II. A town 
of Crete. 

MīLErtus, I. a son of Apollo, who fled from 
Crete, to avoid the wrath of Minos, whom he 
meditated to dethrone. He came to Caria, 
where he built a city, which he called by his 
own name. Some suppose that he only con- 
quered a city there, which assumed his name. 
They farther say that he put the inhabitants to 
the sword, and divided the women among his 
soldiers. A woman called Cyanea fell to his 
share. Strabo, 14—Ovid, Met.9, 446.—Paus. 
7, 2.—Apollod. 3, 1. Il. A celebrated town 
of Asia Minor, the capital of all Ionia; [on 
the southern shore of the gulf, into which the 
Meander emptied, but this river gradually ac- 
cumulated its deposit in this gulf, so that the 
town of Miletus was removed in process of time 
more than a league inland.] It was founded 
by a Cretan colony under Miletus, or, according 
to others, by Neleus, the son of Codrus, or by 
Sarpedo, Jupiter’s son. [This city was an- 
ciently called Ledegezs, from the Ikeleges ; after- 
wards Pityusa, from the quantity of pines which 
its territory produced ; at a later period Anac- 
toria, and last of all Miletus. The inhabitants, 
called Miles, were very powerful; and long 
maintained an obstinate war against the kings 


see 
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of Lydia, They early applied themselves to 
navigation, and planted no less than 80 colonies, 
or, according to Seneca, 380, in different parts 
of the world. Miletus gave birth to Thales, 
Anaximenes, Anaximander, Hecatzus, Timo- 
theus the musician, Pittacus, one of the 7 wise 
men, &c. Miletus was also famous for a tem- 
ple and an oravle of Apollo Didymeus, and for 
its excellent wool, with which were made stuffs 
and garments, held in the highest reputation, 
for softness, elegance, and beauty. The words 
|. Milesie fabule, or Milesiaca, were used to ex- 
press “ wanton and ludicrous plays.” Ovid, 
Trist. 2, 413.—Capitolin. in Alb, 11.—Virg. G. 
3, 306.— Strabo, 15.—Paus. 7, 2.— Mela, 1, 17. 
—Plin. 5, 29.—Herod. 1, &ce.—Senec. de Cons. 
ad Alb, 

Mixo, I. a celebrated athlete of Crotona 
in Italy; son of Diotimus. He early accus- 
tomed himself to carry the greatest burdens, and 
by degrees became a monster in strength. It 
is said that he carried on his shoulders a young 
bullock 4 years old for above 40 yards, after- 
wards killed it with one blow of his fist, and 
ate it up in one day. He was 7 times crowned 
at the Pythian games, and 6 at Olympia. He 
presented himself a 7th time, but no one had 
the courage or boldness to enter the lists against 
him. He was one of the disciples of Pythago- 
ras, and to his uncommon strength the learned 
preceptor and his pupils owed their life. The 
pillar, which supported the roof of the school, 
suddenly gave way, but Milo supported the 
whole weight of the building, and gave the 
philosopher and his auditors time to escape. In 
his old age Milo attempted to pull up a tree by 
the roots, and break it. He partly effected it, 
but his strength being gradually exhausted, the 
tree, when half cleft, re-united, and his hands 
remained pinched in the body of the tree. He 
was then alone, and unable to disentangle him- 
self, was eaten up by the wild beasts of the 
place, about B.c. 500. Ovid, Met. 15.— Cic. de 
Sen—Val. Max. 9, 12.—Strabo, 16.— Paus. 6, 
11, II, T. Annius, a native of Lunovium, 
who attempted to obtain the consulship at Rome 
by intrigue and seditious tumults. Clodius the 
tribune opposed his views, yet he would have 
su¢teeded, had not an unfortunate event totally 
frustrated his hopes, As he was going into 
the country, attended by his wife and a numer- 
ous retinue of gladiators and servants, he met 
on the Appian road his enemy Clodius, who 
was returning to Rome with 3 of his friends and 
some domestics completely armed. A quarrel 
arose between the servants. Milo supported his 
attendants, and the dispute became general. 
Clodius received many severe wounds, and was 
obliged to retire to a neighbouring cottage, 
Milo pursued his enemy into his retreat, and 
ordered his servauts to dispatch him: 11 of the 
servants of Clodius shared his fate, as also the 
owner of the house, who had given them recep- 
tion. The body of the murdered tribune was 
carried to Rome, and exposed to public view. 
The enemies of Milo inveighed bitterly against 
the violence and barbarity with which the sacred 
person of a tribune had been treated. Cic. 
undertook the defence of Milo, but the conti- 
nual clamors of the friends of Clodius, and the 
sight of an armed soldiery, which surrounded 
the seat of judgment, so terrified the orator, 
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that he forgot thé greatest part of his arguments, 


and the defence, which he made, was weak and 
injudicious. Milo was condemped, and banished 
to Massilia. Cic. soon after sent his exiled friend 
a copy of the Oration, which he had delivered 
in his defence, in the form in which we have it 
now; [and Milo, after he had read it, wrote, 
according to Dio Cassius, a letter to Cic., in 
which he stated that it was a fortunate thing for 
himself that Cicero had not pronounced the 
Oration, which he sent, since otherwise he 
(Milo) would not then have been eating such 
fine mullets at Marseilles. This city was the 
place of his exile.] The friendship and cor- 
diality of Cic» and Milo were the fruits of long 
intimacy, and familiar intercourse. .By the suc- 
cessful labors of Milo the orator was recalled 
from banishment, and restored to his friends. 
[Vell. Pat. and Dio Cassius both contradict the 
fact of Milo’s return, by what we find in their 
respective Histories. According to Dio Cassius, 
Milo was the only one of the exiles whom 
Cesar refused to recall, because, as is supposed, 
he had been active in exciting the people of Mar- 
seilles to resist Cæsar. Vell. Pat. states that 
Milo returned without permission to Italy, and 
there busily employed himself in raising oppo- 
sition to Cæsar during that commander’s ab- 
sence in Thessaly against Pompey. He adds 
that Milo was killed by a blow of a stone, while 
laying siege to Compsa, a town of the Hirpini. ] 
Cic. pro Miu.— Vell. Pat. 2, 47. 68.—Dio Cass. 
40. TII. A general of the forces of Pyrrhus ; 
made governor of Tarentum, and that he 
might be reminded of his duty to his sovereign, 
Pyrrhus sent him as a present a chain, covered 
with the skin of Nicias the physician, who 
had perfidiously offered to the Romans to poison 
his royal master for a sum of money. Polyen. 
8, &e. IV. A tyrant of Pisa in Elis, thrown 
into the river Alpheus by his subjects for his 
oppression. Ovid, in Ib. 325. 

MixzrXpnes, an Athenian, son of Cypselus, 
who obtained a victory in a chariot-race at the 
Olympic games, and led a colony of his coun- 
trymen to the Chersonesus, The causes of this 
appointment are striking and singular, The 
Thracian Dolonci, harassed by a long war with 
the Absinthians, were directed by the oracle of 
Delphi to take for their king the first man, 
whom they met in their return home, who in- 
vited them to come under his roof, and partake 
of his entertainment. [The Dolonci, after re- 
ceiving the oracle, returned by the sacred way, 
passed through Phocis and Beotia, and, not 
being invited by either of these people, turned 
aside to Athens, Miltiades, as he satin this city 
before the door of his house, observed the Do- 
lonci passing by, and as by their dress and 
armour he perceived they were strangers, he 
called to them, and offered to them the rites of 
hospitality. They accepted his kindness, and 
being hospitably treated, revealed to him all 
the will of the oracle, with which they en- 
treated his compliance. Miltiades, disposed to 
listen to them, because weary of the tyranny of 
Pisistratus, first consulted the oracle at Delphi, 
and the answer being favorable, he went with 
the Dolonci. He was invested by the inhabit- 
ants of the Chersonese with sovereign power. ] 
The Ist measure which he took, was to stop 
the further incursions of the Absinthians, by 
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building a strong wall across the Isthmus. 
When he had established himself at home, and 
fortified his dominions against foreign invasion, 
he turned his arms against Lampsacus. His 
expedition was Ursuccessfuly he was takeh in 
an ambuscade, and made prisoner. His friend 
Cresus, king of Lydia, was inforined of his 
captivity, and procured his release by threaten- 
ing the people of Lampsacus with his severest 
displeasure. He lived a few years after he had 
recovered his liberty. As he had no issue, he 
left his kingdom and possessions to Stesagoras, 
the son of Cimo; who was his brother by the 
same mother. The memory of Miltiades was 
greatly honored by the Dolonci; they regularly 
celebrated festivals, and exhibited shows; in 
commemoration of a man, to whom they owed 
their greatness and preservation. Some time 
after, Stesagoras died without issue, and Mil- 
tiades, the son of Cimo, and the brother of the 
deceased, was sent by the Athenians with one 
ship to take possession of the Chersonesus. 
At his arrival Miltiades appeared mournful, as 
if lamenting the recent death of his brother. 
The principal inhabitants of the country visited 
the new governor to condole with him, but their 
confidence in his sincerity proved fatal to them. 
Miltiades seized their persons, and made him- 
self absolute in Chersonesus ; and to strengthen 
himself, married Hegesipyla, the daughter of 
Olorus, the king of the Thracians. His pros- 
perity however was of short duration. In the 
3d year of his government his dominions were 
threatened by an invasion of the Scythian No- 
mades, whom Darius had some time before irri- 
tated by entering their country. He fled before 
them, but as their hostilities were but momentary, 
was soon restored to his kingdom. Three years 
after he left Chersonesus, and set sail for Athens, 
where he was received with great applause. He 
was present at the celebrated battle of Maratho, 
in which all the chief officers ceded their power 
to him, and left the event of the battle to de- 
pend on his superior abilities, He obtained an 
important victory, (see Maratho,) over the more 
numerous forces of his adversaries; and when 
he had demanded of his fellow-citizens an olive- 
crown as the reward of his valor in the field of 
battle, he was not only refused, but severely 
reprimanded for presumption. The only reward, 
therefore, which he received for a victory so 
beneficial to the interests of universal Greece, 
was in itself simple and inconsiderable, though 
truly great in the opinion of that age. He was 
represented in the front of a picture among the 
rest of the commanders, who fought at the 
battle of Maratho, and seemed to exhort and 
animate his soldiers to fight with courage and 
intrepidity. Some time after Miltiades was en- 
trusted with a fleet of 70 ships, and ordered to 
punish those islands, which had revolted to the 
Persians. He was successful at first, but a 
sudden report that the Persian fleet was coming 
to attack him, changed his operations as he 
was besieging Paros. He raised the siege, and 
returned to Athens, where he was accused of 
treason, and particularly of holding ¢orrespond- 
ence with the enemy. The falsity of these 
accusations might have appeared; if Miltiades 
had been able to come into the assembly. A 
wound, which he had received before Paros; 
detained him at home, and m nee taking 
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advantage ‘of his absence, became more eager 
in their accusations, and louder in their clamors. 
He was condemned to death, but the rigor of 
the sentence was retracted on the recollection 
of his great services to the Athenians, and he 
was put into prison till he had paid a fine of 50 
talents to the state. His “inability to discharge 
so great a sum detained him in confinement, 
and soon after his wounds became incurable, 
and he died about B. c. 489. His body was 
ransomed by his son Cimo, who was obliged to 
borrow and pay the 50 talents, to give his father 
a decent burial. The crimes of Miltiades were 
probably aggravated in the eyes of his country- 
men, when they remembered how he made 
himself absolute in Chersonesus; and in con- 
demning the barbarity of the Athenians towards 
a general, the source of their military prosperity, 
we must remember the jealousy, which ever 
reigns among a free and independent people, 
and how watchful they are in defence of the 
natural rights, which they see wrested from 
others by violence and oppression. Corn, Ne- 
pos has written the Life of Miltiades, the son of 
Cimo, but his history is incongruous, and not 
authentic; and the author, by confounding the 
actions of the son of Cimo with those of the 
son of Cypselus, has made the whole dark and 
unintelligible. Greater reliance in reading the 
actions of both the Miltiades is to be placed on 
the narration of Herod., whose veracity is con- 
firmed, and who was indisputably more in- 
formed and capable of giving an account of the 
life and exploits of men, who flourished in his 
age, and of which he could see the living mo- 
numents. Herod. was born about 6 years after 
the famous battle of Maratho, and C. Nepos, 
as a writer of the Augustan age, flourished 
about 450 years after the age of the father of 
history. C. Nep. in vita,— Herod. 4, 137. 6,34. 
§c.—Plut. in Cim.—Val. Max. 5, 3.—Justin, 2. 
— Paus. 

Mitro, a favorite. mistress of Cyrus the 
younger : see Aspasia. 

Mixyius, I. a parasite at Rome, &c. Horat. 
Sat: 2 I II. Pons, a bridge at Rome over 
the Tiber, Pont de Molle, [about 2 miles from 
Rome.] Cic. ad Att. 13, 33.— Sall. Cat. 45.— 
Tacit. Ann. 13, 47. 

MmaLLönrs, the Bacchanals, who, when 
they celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, put horns 
on their heads; also called Mimadlonides, and 
some derive their name from the mountain 
Mimas. Pers, 1, 99:—Ovid, A. A. 541.— Stat. 
Theb. 4, 660. 

Mimas, I. a giant whom Jupiter destroyed 
with thunder. Horat. Od. 3, 4. II. A high 
mountain of Asia Minor, near Colopho. Ovid, 
Met. 2, 5. 

Mımnermus, a Greek poet and musician of 
Colopho, in the age of Solo. He chiefly ex- 
celled in elegiac poetry, whence some have at- 
tributed the invention of it to him, and, indeed, 
he made elegy an amorous poem, instead of a 
mournful and melancholy tale. [He was a 
votary of love and pleasure, and is so distin- 
guished by a line in Propertius, a 

Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero. 
Horace likewise refers to him in a similar 
connexion, though in much stronger terms, 

Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 

Nil est ee vivas in amore jocisque, 
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His manners are thought to have corresponded 
with his poetry.] In his old age, Mimnermus 
became enamoured of a young girl, called 
Nanno. Some few fragments of his poetry re- 
main, collected by Stob. He is supposed by 
some to be the inventor of the pentameter verse, 
which others, however, attribute to Callinus, 
or Archilochus. The surname of Ligustiades, 
auyds, (“ shrill-voiced,”) has been applied to 
him, though some imagine the word to he the 
name of his father. Strabo, 1,14.—Paus. 9, 29. 
—Diog. L. 1. 

Mıncřus, now Mincio, a river of Venetia, 
flowing from the lake Benacus, and falling into 
the Po. Virgil was born on its banks, [at the 
village of Andes below Mantua.] Virg. Ecl. 
7, 13. G. 3,15. Æn. 10, 206. 

MīnEïvzs, the daughters of Minyas or Mi- 
neus, king of Orchomenos, in Bæotia. They 
were 3 in number, Leuconoë, Leucippe, and 
Alcithoë. Ovid calls the 2 first Clymene and 
Iris. They derided the orgies of Bacchus, for 
which impiety the god inspired them with an 
unconquerable desire of eating human flesh. 
They drew lots, which of them should give up 
her son as food-to the rest. The lot fell on 
Leucippe, and she gave up her son Hippasus, 
who was instantly devoured by the 3 sisters, 
They were changed into bats. In commemo- 
ration of this bloody crime, it was usual among 
the Orchomenians, for the high priest, as soon 
as the sacrifice was finished, to pursue, with a 
drawn sword, all the women, who had. entered 
the temple, and even kill the first whom he 
overtook. Ovid, Met. 4, 12.— Plut. Quest. Gr. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war, and 
all the liberal arts, produced from Jupiter’s 
brain without a mother: [see the end of this 
article.] The god, as it is reported, married 
Metis, whose superior prudence, and sagacity 
above the rest of the gods, made him apprehend 
that the children of such an union would be of 
a more exalted nature, and more intelligent 
than their father. To prevent this, Jupiter 
devoured Metis in her pregnancy, and, some 
time after, to relieve the pains, which he suf- 
fered in his head, ordered Vulcan to cleave it 
open. Minerva came all armed and grown up 
from,her father’s brain, and immediately was 
admitted into the assembly of the gods, and 
made one of the most faithful counsellors of 
her father. The power of Minerva was great in 
heaven ; she could hurl the thunders of Jupiter, 
prolong the life of men, bestow the gift of pro- 
phecy, and indeed was the only one of all the 
divinities, whose authority and consequence were 
equal to those of Jupiter. The actions of Mi- 
nerva are numerous, as well as the kindnesses, 
by which she endeared herself to mankind, 
Her quarrel with Neptune concerning the right 
of giving a name to the capital of Cecropia, 
deserves attention. The assembly of the gods 
settled the dispute by promising the preference 
to whichever of the 2 gave the most useful and 
necessary present to the inhabitants of the earth. 
Neptune, on this, struck the ground with his 
trident, and immediately a horse issued from 
the earth. Minerva produced the olive, and 
obtained the victory by the unanimous voice of 
the gods, who observed that the olive, as the 
emblem of peace, is far preferable to the horse, 
the symbol of war and bloodshed. The victo- 
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rious deity called the capital Athene, and became 
the tutelar goddess of the place. [Plut. Themist. 
explains the fabulous contest between Minerva 
and Neptune by referring it to the endeavours 
of the ancient kings of Attica to withdraw their 
people from a sea-faring life to the labors of 
agriculture. Dr, Clarke, however, (“ Travels in 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land,”) thinks 
that it must have reference to the circumstance 
of the plains of Greece, and especially of Attica, 
having been rescued from retiring waters, which 
were gradually carried off by evaporation and 
other causes, leaving behind, however, numerous 
lakes and marshes. |] Minerva was always very 
jealous of her power, and the manner, in which 
she punished the presumption of Arachne, is 
well known: (see Arachne.) The attempts of 
Vulcan to offer her violence, are strong marks 
of her virtue. Jupiter had sworn by the Styx to 
give to Vulcan, who made him a complete suit of 
armour, whatever he desired. Vulcan demanded 
Minerva, and the father of the gods, who had 
permitted Minerva to live in perpetual celibacy, 
consented, but privately advised his daughter to 
make all the resistance, which she could, to 
frustrate the attempts of her lover. The prayers 
and force of Vulcan proved ineffectual; her 
chastity was not violated, though the god left 
on her body the marks of his passion, and from 
the impurity, which Minerva threw down on 
the earth, wrapped up in wool, was born Erichtho, 
an uncommon monster: (see Lrichthonius.) 
Minerva was the first who built a ship, and it 
was her zeal for navigation, and her care for 
the Argonauts, which piaced the prophetic tree 
of Dodona behind the ship Argo, when going 
to Colchis. She was known among the ancients 
by many names. She was called Athena, 
Pallas, ipa Pailas,) Parthenos, from her re- 
maining in perpetual celibacy; Tritonia, be- 
` cause worshipped near the Lake Tritonis; Glau- 
copis, from the blueness of her eyes; Agorea, 
from her presiding over markets; Hippia, be- 
cause she first taught mankind how to manage 
the horse; Stratea and Area, from her martial 
character; Coryphagenes, because born from 
Jupiter’s brain; Sais, because worshipped at 
Sais, &c. Some attributed to her the invention 
of the flute, whence she was surnamed Ando, 
Luscinia, Musica, Salpiga, &c. She, as it is 
reported, once amused herself in playing on her 
favorite flute before Juno and Venus, but the 
goddesses ridiculed the distortion of her face in 
blowing the instrument. Minerva, convinced 
of the justness of their remarks by looking at 
herself in a fountain near Mt. Ida, threw away 
the musical instrument, and denounced a melan- 
choly death to him, who found it. Marsyas 
was the miserable proof of the veracity of her 
expressions. The worship of Minerva was 
universally established ; she had magnificent 
temples in Egypt, Phoenicia, all parts of Greece, 
Italy, Gaul, and Sicily. Sais, Rhodes, and 
Athens, particularly claimed her attention, and 
it is even said that Jupiter rained a shower of 
gold on the island of Rhodes, which had paid 
so much and early veneration to the divinity of 
his daughter. The festivals celebrated in her 
honor, were solemn and magnificent: (see Pa- 
nathenea.) She was invoked by every artist, 
and particularly such as worked in wool, em- 
broidery, painting, and sculpture. It was the 
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duty of almost every member of society to im- 
plore the assistance’ and patronage of a deity, 
who presided over sense, taste, and reason. 
Hence the poets have had occasion to say, 

Tu nihil invita dices faciesque Minerva, 
[i. e. against the bent of your nature or natural 
genius ;] and, 

Qui bene plactrit Pallada, doctus erit. 
Minerva was represented in different ways, ac- 
cording to the different characters, in which she 
appeared. She generally appeared with a coun- 
tenance, full more of masculine firmness and 
composure, than of softness and grace. Most 
usually she was represented with a helmet on 
her head, with a large plume nodding in the 
air. In one hand she held a spear, and in the 
other a shield, with the dying head of Medusa 
on it.. Sometimes this Gorgo’s head was on 
her breast-plate, with living serpents writhing 
round it, as well as round her shield and hel-. 
met. In most of her statues she is represented 
as sitting, and sometimes holds, in one hand, a 
distaff instead of a spear. When she appeared 
as the goddess of the liberal arts, she was ar- 
rayed ina variegated veil, which the ancients 
called peplum. Sometimes Minerva’s helmet 
was covered at the top with the figure of a cock, 
a bird which, on account of his great courage, 
is properly sacred to the goddess of war. Some 
of her statues represented her helmet with a 
sphinx in the middle, supported on either side 
by griffins. In some medals, a chariot drawn 
by 4 horses, or sometimes a dragon or serpent, 
with winding spires, appear at the top of her 
helmet. She was partial to the olive-tree; the 
owl and cock were her favorite birds, and the 
dragon among reptiles was sacred to her. The 
functions, offices, and actions of Minerva, seem 
so numerous, that they undoubtedly originate 
in more than one person. Cic. speaks of 5 
persons of this name: 1. the mother of Apollo; 
2. a daughter of the Nile, was worshipped at 
Sais in Egypt; 3. born from Jupiter’s brain ; 
4, daughter of Jupiter and Coryphe; 5. daugh- 
ter of Pallas, generally represented with winged 
shoes. This last put her father to death, be- 
cause he attempted her virtue. [It is probable 
that the Romans considered Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, as one and the same divinity, under 
3 different names ; among which names that of 
Jupiter might signify supreme goodness, Mi- 
nerva, supreme wisdom, and Juno, supreme 
power. Thus, Cudworth, (Intell. Syst.) ob- 
serves that the 3 Capitoline gods, Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, may be understood to have 
been nothing else than several names and no- 
tions of one supreme deity, according to its 
several attributes and manifestations. ] 

Minerva CASTRUM, I. a town of Calabria, 
Castro. II. Promontorium, a cape at the 
most southern extremity of Campania. 

Minervaria, festivals at Rome in honor of 
Minerva, celebrated in the months of March 
and June. During the solemnity, scholars ob- 
tained some relaxation from their studious pur- 
suits, and the present, which it was usual for 
them to offer to their masters, was called Mi- 
nerval, in honor of the goddess Minerva, who 
patronised literature. Varro, de R, R. 3, 2.—~ 
Ovid, Trist, 3, 809. 

Minro, now Minogne, a river of Etruria, 
falling into the Tyrrhene si 10, 183.; 
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Minsa, [a people in the southern extreinity 
of Arabia Felix. ‘Their country was called 
Minnæa, and their capital Carana: The name 
of the latter is preserved in A/makarana, which 
is a strong fortress.] Päin. 12, 14. F 

Minors, I. belonging to Minos. Crete 1s 
called Minoia regna, as being the legislator’s 
kingdom, Ain, 6, 14.——II. A patronymic of 
Ariadne: Ovid, Met. 8, 157. 4 

Minos, I. king of Crete, son of Jupiter and 
Europa, who gave laws to his subjects B.c. 1406, 
[according to the Arundelian marbles, B.c. 1642, 
and, according to Banier, 1340,] which still re- 
mained in full force in the age of Plato, His 
justice and moderation procured for him the 
appellation of the favorite of the gods, confi- 
dant of Jupiter, wise legislator, in every city of 
Greece ; and, according to the poets, he was 
rewarded for his equity, after death, with the 
office of supreme and absolute judge in the 
infernal regions. In this capacity he is repre- 
sented sitting in the middle of the shades, and 
holding a sceptre in his hand. The dead plead 
their different causes before him, and the im- 
pattial judge shakes the fatal urn, filled with 
the destinies of mankind. He married Ithona, 
by whom he had Lycastes, the father of 
Minos 2d. [Minos, in order to give greater 
authority to his laws, is said by some to have 
retired into a cave in Crete, where he feigned 
that Jupiter, his father, dictated them to him, 
and every time he returned from the cave, he 
announced some new law. Huet makes Minos 
and Moses to have been the same; this, how- 
ever, is going too far. Banier’s opinion appears 
a better one, that some confused knowledge 
of the laws of Moses furnished Minos with a 
model for those of Crete. According to the 
poets, Minos, as chief president of the court in 
the lower world, decided all differences, which 
arose between the other 2 judges, Æacus and 
Rhadamanthus, of whom the former jndged 
the Europeans, and the latter the Asiatics and 
Africans.] Od. 19.— Ain. 6, 482. — Apollod. 
3, 1.—Hygin. 41.—Diod. S. 4— Hor. Od. 1,28. 
——II. The 2d, son of Lycastes, the son of 
Minos I., and king of Crete. He married Pa- 
siphaé, the daughter of Sol and Perseis, and by 
her he had many children. He increased his 
paternal dominions by the conquest of the 
neighbouring islands, but shewed himself cruel 
in the war, which he carried on against the 
Athenians, who had put to death his son An- 
drogeus : (see Androgeus.) He took Megara 
by the treachery of Scylla; (see Scyé/a,) and, 
not satisfied with a victory, obliged the van- 
quished to bring him yearly to Crete 7 chosen 
boys, and the same number of virgins, to be 
devoured by the Minotaur, (see Minotaurus.) 
This bloody tribute was at last abolished, when 
Theseus had destroyed the monster: (see 7/e- 
seus.) When Deedalus, whose industry and in- 
vention had fabricated the labyrinth, and whose 
imprudence in assisting Pasiphaé in the grati- 
fication of her unnatural desires, had offended 
Minos, fled from the place of his confinement 
with wings, (see. Dedalus,) and arrived safe 
in Sicily, the incensed monarch pursued the 
offender, resolved to punish his infidelity. Co- 
calus, king of Sicily, who had hospitably re- 
ceived Dedalus, entertained his royal guest 
with dissembled eed 3 and, that he might 
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not deliver to him a man, whose ingenuity and f 


abilities hé so well knew, put Minos to death. 
Some say that the daughters of Cocalus put 
the king of Crete to death, by detaining him in 
a bath till he fainted, after which they suffo- 
cated him. Minos died about 35 years before 
the Trojan war. He was father of Androgeus, 
Glaucus, and Deucalio, and 2 daughters, Phee- 
dra and Ariadne. Many authors have con- 
founded the 2 monarchs of this name, the 
grandfather and the grandson, but Homer, 
Plut. and Diod. S. prove plainly that they were 
2 different persons. Paws. Ach, 4.— Plut. Thes. 
—Hygin, 4\.—=Ovid, Met. 8, 141.— Diod. S. 4. 
Ain. 6, 21—Plut. Min.~=Athen—Flace. 14, 

Minoraurus, a celebrated monster, half 
man, and half bull, according to this verse of 
Ovid, 

Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem } 
the fruit of Pasiphaé’s amour with a bull. 
Minos refused to sacrifice a white bull to Nep- 
tune, an animal which he had received from 
the god for that purpose. This offended Nep- 
tune, and he made Pasiphaë; the wife of Minos, 
enamoured of this fine bull, which had been 
refused to his altars. Daedalus prostituted his 
talents in being subservient to the queen’s ui- 
natural desires, and, by his means, Pasiphaé’s 
horrible passions were gratified, and the Mino- 
taur came into the world. Minos confined in 
the labyrinth a monster, which convinced the 
world of his wife’s indecency, and reflected dis- 
grace on his family. The Minotaur usually 
devoured the chosen young men and maidens, 
which the tyranny of Minos yeatly exacted 
from the Athenians. Theseus delivered his 
country from this shameful tribute, when it had 
fallen to his lot to be sacrificed to the voracity 
of the Minotaur, and, by means of Ariadne, 
the king’s daughter, destroyed the monster, and 
made his escape from the windings of the laby- 
rinth. The fabulous tradition of the Minotaur, 
and the infamous commerce of Pasiphaé with a 
favorite bull, has been often explained. Some 
suppose that she was enamoured of one of her 
husband’s courtiers, called Taurus; and that 
Daedalus favored the passions of the queen by 
suffering his house to become the retreat of the 
Qlovers. She, some time after, brought twins 
into the world, one of whom greatly resembled 
Minos, and the other Taurus. In the natural 
resemblance of their countenances with that of 
their supposed fathers originated their name, 
and consequently the fable of the Minotaur. 
Ovid, Met. 8, 2—Hygin. 40.—Plut. Thes.— 
Palephat.— Ain. 6, 26. 

Minrne, a daughter of Cocytus, loved by 
Pluto. Proserpine discovered her husband’s 
amour, and changed his mistress into an herb, 
called by the same name, mint. Ovid, Met. 
10, 729. 

Minrurnm, [a town of Latium, on the 
banks of the Liris, and near its mouth.] In 
the marshes in its neighbourhood, Marius 
concealed himself in the mud, to avoid the 
partisans of Sylla. The people condemned 
him to death; but, when his voice alone had 
terrified the executioner, shewed themselves 
compassionate, and favored his escape. Marica 
was worshipped there; hence Marica regna 
applied to the place. Strabo, 2.— Mela, 2, 4.— 
Liv, 8, &e.— Vell, Pat, 2; 14—Lucan, 2, 424, 
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Mintir¥a, I. a vestal virgin, accused of dë- 
bauchery on accownt of the beauty and ele- 
gance of her dress. She was condemned to be 
buried alive, because a female supported the 
false accusation, a.v.c. 418. Ziv. 8, 15.. 
IJ. A public way from Rome to Brundusium: 
see Via. 

Minirius, Avcurinus, I. a Roman consul, 
slain in a battle against the Samnites. If. A 
‘tribune of the people, who put Meelius to death, 
when he aspired to the sovereignty of Rome. 
He was honored with a brazen statue for causing 
the corn to be sold at a reduced price to the 
people. Liv. 4, 16.—Pin. 18, 3——III. Rufus, 
a master of horse to the dictator Fabius Maxi- 
mus. His disobedience to the commands of 
the dictator was productive of an extension of 
his prerogative, and the master of the horse was 
declared equal in power to the dictator. Mi- 
nutius, soon after this, fought with ill success 
against Hannibal, and was saved by the inter- 
ference of Fabius; which circumstance had 
such an effect on him, that he laid down his 
power at the feet of his deliverer, and swore 
that he would never act but by his directions. 
He was killed at the battle of Canne. Liv. 
C. Nep. in Ann. IV. A Roman consul, who 
defended Coriolanus from the insults of the 
people, &c. V. Another, defeated by the 
Æqui, and disgraced by the dictator Cincinnatus. 
——VI. An officer under Cæsar in Gaul, who 
afterwards became one of the conspirators 
against his patron. Cas. B.G. 6,29. VII. 
A tribune, who warmly opposed the views of C, 
Gracchus.——VIII. A Roman, chosen dictator, 
and obliged to lay down his office, because, dur- 
ing the time of his election, the sudden cry of a 
tat was heard. IX. A Roman, one of the 
first, who were chosen questors.——X. Felix, 
an African lawyer, [who flourished towards the 
close of the reign of Sept. Severus, about A. D. 
210. He was educated to the profession of the 
law, and became an eminent pleader at Rome, 
where he renounced the heathen religion, and 
embraced that of Christ.] He has written an 
elegant Dialogue in Defence of the Christian 
Religion, called Octavius, from the principal 
speaker in it. [The Dialogue is between a 
heathen and Christian, in which Minatius him- 
self sits as a judge and moderator. By this 
contrivance he replies to the objections and ar- 
guments brought forward by the adversary, and 
refutes the calumny cast on Christianity by the 
heathen philosophers, and at the same time 
exposes the absurdities of their creed and wor- 
ship, powerfully demonstrating the reasonable- 
ness and excellence of the Christian religion. ] 
This book was long attributed to Arnobius, 
and even printed as an 8th book, (Octavus,) 
‘till Balduinus discovered the imposition in his 
edition of Felix, 1560. The two last editions, 
Davies, 8vo. Cantab. 1712; Gronovius, 8vo. L. 
Bat, 1709. ; f 

Min¥m, a name given to the inhabitants of 
Orchomenos, in Bæotia, from Minyas, king of 
the country. Orchomenos, the son of Minyas, 
gave his name to the capital of the country, 
and the inhabitants still retained their original 
appellation, in contradistinction to the Orcho- 
menians of Arcadia. A colony of Orchome- 
nians passed into ‘Thessaly, and settled in Tol- 
chos; from which circumstance the people of 
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the place, and particularly the Argonauts, were 
called Minyæ. This name they received, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some, not because a 
number of Orchomenians had settled among 
them, but because the chief and noblest of 
them were descended from the daughters of 
Minyas. Part of the Orchomenians accompa- 
nied the sons of Codrus, when they migrated to 
Ionia. The descendants of the Argonauts, as 
well as the Argonauts themselves, received the 
name of Minye. They first inhabited Lemnos, 
where they had been born, from the Lemnian 
women, who had murdered their husbands. 
They were driven from Lemnos by the Pelasgi, 
about B. c: 1160, and came to settle in Laconia, 
whence they passed into Calliste, with a colony 
of Lacedemonians. Hygin. 14.— Paus. 9, 6.— 
Apoll. Rh. 1.—Herod. 4, 145: i 

Mřnřas, a king of Boeotia, son of Neptune 
and Tritogenia, the daughter of Æolus. Some 
make him the son of Neptune and Callirrhoé, 
or of Chryses, Neptune’s son, and Chrysogenia, 
the daughter of Halmus. He married Clytu- 
dora, by whom he had Presbo, Periclymenus, 
and Eteoclymenus. He was father of Orcho- 
menos, Diochithondes, and Athamas, by a 2d 
marriage with Phanasora, the daughter of Pao. 
According to Plut. and Ovid, he had 3 daugh- 
ters, called Leuconoé, Alcithoé, and Leucippe. 
They were changed into bats. (See Minerdes.) 
Paus. 9, 36.— Plut. Quest. Gr.— Ovid, Met. 
4,1, &c. 

Minyeings: see Mineides. 

MinyYa, I. a festival observed at. Orcho- 
menos, in honor of Minyas, the king of the 
place. The Orchomenians were called Minya, 
and the river on whose banks their town was 
built, Mynos.—— II. A small island near 
Patmos. 

MisEnum or Mrsenus: see Misenus. 

MisEnus, a son of Æolus, piper to Hector. 
After Hector’s death, he followed Æneas to 
Italy, and was drowned on the coast of Cam- 
pania, because he had challenged one of the 
Tritos. Æneas afterwards found his body on 
the sea-shore, and buried it on a promontory, 
which bears his name, now Miseno. There was 
also a town of the same name on the promon- 
tory, at the west of the bay of Naples, and it 
had also a capacious harbour, where Augustus 
and some of the Roman emperors generally 
kept stationed one of their fleets. [The station 
of the fleet in the upper sea, was at Ravenna. | 
Zin. 3, 239, 6, 164. 234.—Sirabo, 5.— Mela, 
2, 4— Liv. 24, 13.— Tacit. H. 2,9. Ann. 15, 51. 

Misiruitus, a Roman, celebrated for his vir- 
tues and misfortunes; father-in-law to Gor- 
dian, whose counsels and actions he guided by 
his prudence and moderation. He was sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of Philip, a wicked 
senator, who succeeded him as prefect of the 
pretorian guards. He died a.p. 243, and 
left all his possessions for the good of the 
public. 

Mirnras, a god of Persia, supposed to be 
the sun. His worship was introduced at Rome, 
and the Romans raised altars to him, on which 
was this inscription, Deo Soli Mithræ, or Soli 
Deo invicto Mithre. He is generally repre- 
sented as a young man, whose head is covered 
with a turban, after the manner of the Persians. 
He supports his knee on a miis which lies on 
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the ground, and one of whose horns he holds 
in one hand, while with the other he plunges a 
dagger into his neck, Stat. Theb. 1, 720.— 
Curt. 4, 13.— Claud. de laud. Stil. 1. 
Mururapirss, a herdsman of Astyages, Or- 
dered to put young Cyrus to death. He re- 
fused, and educated him at home as his own 


son, ke. Herod—Justin. 
Mirurines, a Persian, who betrayed Sardes, 
&e. Curt. 3. 


Mirnrwares, I. the 3d king of Pontus. 
He was tributary to the crown of Persia, and 
his attempts to make himself independent 
proved fruitless. He was conquered in a 
battle, and obtained peace with difficulty. Xe- 
nopho calls him merely a governor of Cappa- 
docia. He was succeeded by Ariobarzanes, B. C. 
363. Diod. S——LI. King of Pontus, grandson 
to Mithridates I. He made himself master of Pon- 
tus, which had been conquered by Alexander, 
and had been ceded to Antigonus at the general 
division of the Macedonian empire among the 
conqueror’s generals. He reigned about 26 
years, and died at the advanced age of 84 
years, B. c. 302. He was succeeded by his son 
Mithridates 3d. Some say that Antigonus put 
him to death, because he favored the cause of 
Cassander. Appian, Mith.—Dvod. S. III. 
Son of the preceding monarch. He enlarged 
his paternal possessions by the conquest of Cap- 
padocia and Paphlagonia, and died after a 
reign of 36 years. Diod. S. IV. The 4th 
succeeded his father Ariobarzanes, who was 
the son of Mithridates 3d. V. The 5th suc- 
ceeded his father Mithridates 4th, and strength- 
ened himself on his throne by an alliance with 
Antiochus the Great, whose daughter Laodice 
he married. He was succeeded by his son 
Pharnaces. VI. The 6th succeeded his father 
Pharnaces ; the first of the kings of Pontus, 
who made alliance with the Romans. He fur- 
nished them with a fleet in the 3d Punic war, 
and assisted them against Aristonicus, who had 
laid claim to the kingdom of Pergamus. This 
fidelity was rewarded ; he was called Evergetes, 
and received from the Roman people the pro- 
vince of Phrygia Major, and was called the 
friend and ally of Rome. He was murdered, 
».c, 123. Appian, Mithr—Justin, 37, &c. 
VII. Eupator, and The Great, succeeded his 
father Mithridates 6th, though only at the age 
of 11 years. The beginning of his reign was 
marked by ambition, cruelty, and artifice. He 
murdered his own mother, left by his father co- 
heiress of the kingdom, and fortified his con- 
stitution by drinking antidotes against the poison 
with which his enemies at court attempted to 
destroy him. He early inured his body to hard- 
ship, and employed himself in many manly ex- 
ercises, often remaining whole months in the 
country, and making the frozen snow and the 
earth the place of his repose. Naturally am- 
bitious and cruel, he spared no pains to acquire 
for himself power and dominion. He murdered 
the 2 sons, whom his sister Laodice had had 
by Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and placed 
one of his own children, only 8 years old, on 
the vacant throne. These violent proceedings 
alarmed Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who had 
married Laodice, the widow of Ariarathes. He 
suborned a youth to be king of Cappadocia, as 
the 3d son of Ariarathes, and Laodice was 
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sent to Rome to impose on the senate, and as- ` 


sure them that her 3d son was now alive, and 
his pretensions to the kingdom of Cappadocia 
just and well grounded. Mithridates used 
the same arts of dissimulation, He also sent 
to Rome, Gordius, the governor of his son, who 
solemnly declared before the Roman people 
that the youth, who sat on the throne of Cap- 
padocia, was the 3d son and lawful heir of 
Ariarathes, and was supported as such by Mith- 
ridates. This intricate affair displeased the 
Roman senate, and, finally to settle the dispute 
between the 2 monarchs, the powerful arbiters 
took away the kingdom of Cappadocia from 
Mithridates, and Paphlagonia from Nicomedes. 
These 2 kingdoms, being thus separated from 
their original possessors, were presented with 
their freedom and independence ; but the Cap- 
padocians refused it, and received Ariobarzanes 
for king. Such were the first seeds of enmity 
between Rome and the king of Pontus: (see 
Mithridaticum Bellum.) Mithridates never lost 
an opportunity, by which he might lessen the 
influence of his adversaries; and, the more 
effectually to destroy their power in Asia, ordered 
all the Romans in his dominions to be massacred, 
This was done in one night, and no less 
than 150,000, according to Plut., or 80,000 
Romans, as Appian mentions, were made, at 
one blow, the victims of his cruelty. This uni- 
versal massacre called aloud for revenge. Aqui- 
lius, and soon after Sylla, marched against 
Mithridates with a large army. The former 
was made prisoner, but Sylla obtained a vic- 
tory over the king’s generals, and another deci- 
sive engagement rendered him master of all 
Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, and Asia Minor, 
which had submitted to the victorious arms of 
the monarch of Pontus. This ill fortune was 
aggravated by the loss of about 200,000 men, 
killed in the several engagements which had 
been fought ; and Mithridates, weakened by re- 
peated ill success by sea and land, sued for 
peace from the conqueror, which he obtained 
on condition of defraying the expenses, which 
the Romans had incurred by the war, and of 
remaining satisfied with the possessions which 
While 
these negotiations of peace were carried on, 
Mithridates was not unmindful of his real in- 
terest. His poverty, and not his inclinations, 
obliged him to wish for peace. He immediately 
took the field with an army of 140,000 infantry 
and 16,000 horse, which consisted of his own 
forces, and those of his son-in-law Tigranes, 
king of Armenia. With such a. numerous army, 
he soon made himself master of the Roman 
provinces in Asia; none dared to oppose his 
conquests, and the Romans, relying on his 
fidelity, had withdrawn the greatest part of their 
armies from the country. The news of his 
warlike preparations was no sooner heard than 
Lucullus, the consul, marched into Asia, and, 
without delay, blocked up the camp of Mithri- 
dates, then besieging Cyzicus. ‘The Asiatic 
monarch escaped from him, and fled into the 
heart of his kingdom, Lucullus pursued him 
with the utmost celerity, and would have taken 
him prisoner after a battle, had not the avidity 
of his soldiers preferred the plundering of a 
mule loaded with gold, to the taking of a mo- 
narch, who had exercised such cruelties against 
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- their countrymen, and Sheek KE so faith. 


- less to the most solemn engagements. After 
this escape, Mithridates was more careful about 
the safety of his person, and even ordered his 
wives and sisters to destroy themselves, fearful 
of their falling into the enemy’s hands. The 
appointment of Glabrio to the command of the 
‘Roman forces, instead of Lucullus, was favor- 
able to Mithridates, and he recovered the great- 
est part of his dominions. The sudden arrival 
of Pompey, however, soon put an end to his 
victories. A battle, in the night, was fought 
near the Euphrates, in which the troops of 
Pontus labored under every disadvantage. The 
engagement was by moon-light, and, as the 
moon then shone in the face of the enemy, the 
lengthened shadows of the arms of the Romans 
having induced Mithridates to believe that the 
2 armies were close together, the arrows of 
his soldiers were darted from a great distance, 
and their efforts rendered ineffectual. An uni- 
versal overthrow ensued, and Mithridates, bold 
in his misfortunes, rushed through the thick 
ranks of the enemy, at the head of 800 horse- 
men, 500 of which perished in the attempt to 
follow him. He fled to Tigranes, but that 
monarch refused an asylum to his father-in-law, 
whom he had before supported with all the col- 
lected forces of his kingdom. Mithridates found 
a safe retreat among the Scythians, and, though 
destitute of power, friends, and resources, medi- 
tated the destruction of the Roman empire, by 
penetrating into the heart of Italy by land. 
These wild projects were rejected by his fol- 
Jowers, and he sued for peace. It was denied 
to his ambassadors, and the victorious Pompey 
declared, that, to obtain it, Mithridates must 
ask it in person. He scorned to trust himself 
into the hands of his enemy, and resolved to 
conquer or die. His subjects refused to follow 
him any longer, revolted from him, and made 
his son Pharnaces king. The son shewed him- 
self ungrateful to his father, and even, accord- 
ing to some writers, ordered him to be put to 
death. This unnatural treatment broke the 
heart of Mithridates; he obliged his wife to 
poison herself, and attempted to do the same 
himself. It was in vain ; the frequent antidotes 
which he had taken in the early part of his 
life, strengthened his constitution against the 
poison, and, when this was unavailing, he at- 
tempted to stab himself. The blow was not 
mortal; and a Gaul, then present, at his own 
request, gave him the fatal stroke, about z.c. 63, 

- in his 72d year. Such were the misfortunes, 

abilities, and miserable end of a man, who sup- 

ported himself so long against the power of 

Rome, and who, according to the declaration 

of the Roman authors, proved a more powerful 

and indefatigable adversary to the capital of 

Italy, than the great Hannibal, and Pyrrhus, 

Perseus, or Antiochus. Mithridates has been 

commended for his eminent virtues, and cen- 

sured for his vices. As a commander, he de- 
serves the most unbounded applause, and it 
may create admiration to see him waging war 
with such success during so many years, against 
the most powerful people on earth, led to the 
field by a Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey. He 
was the greatest monarch who ever sat on 

a throne, according to the opinion of Cic.; 

and, indeed, no better proof of his military cha- 
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racter ¢Ait be brought,’ than the mention of the 
great Yejoicings, which happened in the Roman 
atmies, and in the capital, at the news of his 
death. No less than 12 days were appointed for 
public thanksgivings to the immortal gods, and 
Pompey, who had sent the first intelligence of 
his death to Rome, and had partly hastened 
his fall, was rewarded with uncommon honors : 
(see Ampia Lex.) It is said that Mithridates 
conquered 24 nations, whose different languages 
he knew, and spoke with the same ease and 
fluency as his own. Asa man of letters, he 
also deserves attention. He was acquainted 
with the Greek language, and even wrote in 
that dialect a treatise on Botany. His skill in 
physic is well known, and even now there is a 
celebrated antidote, called Mithridate. Super- 
stition, as well as nature, had united to render 
him great; and, if we rely on the authority of 
Justin, his birth was accompanied by the ap- 
pearance of 2 large comets, seen for 70 days 
successively, and whose splendor eclipsed the 
mid-day sun, and covered the 4th part of the 
heavens. Justin, 37, 1. §¢e.—Strabo.—Diod. S.. 
14.— Flor. 3, 5. &e.— Plut. Syll. Luc. Mar. et 
Pomp.— Val. Max. 4, 6. §¢.—Dio, 30. &e.— 
Appian. Mithr—Plin. 33.—Cic. pro Man. &c.. 
Fell, Pat, 2, 18.—Eutrop. 5.—Joseph. 14.— Oros.. 
6. &c.—VIII. A king of Parthia, who took 
Demetrius prisoner——1X. A man made king; 
of Armenia by Tiberius; afterwards imprisoned: 
by Caligula, and set at liberty by Claudius ;: 
murdered by one of his nephews, and his family- 
involved in his ruin. Tacit. dnn——X. Ano- 
ther, king of Armenia——XI. A king of Per-- 
gamus, who warmly embraced the cause of Je 
Cesar, and was made king of Bosphorus by 
him, Some supposed him to be the son of the 
great Mithridates by a concubine. He was: 
murdered, &c.—— XII. A king of Iberia. 
XIII. Another of Comagena.——IV. A cele- 
brated king of Parthia, who enlarged his pos- 
sessions by the conquests of some of the neigh-- 
bouring countries. He examined with a careful 
eye the constitution and political regulations of” 
the nations which he had conquered, and framed: 
from them, for the service of his own subjects, 
acode of laws. Justin.—Orosius. XV. Ano- 
ther, who murdered his father, and made him-- 
self master of the crown. XVI. A king of 
Pontus, put to death by order of Galba, &e.—— 
XVII. A man in the armies of Artaxerxes; re- 
warded by the monarch for having wounded! 
Cyrus the Younger; but, when he boasted that 
he had killed him, cruelly put to death. Plut.. 
Artax.——XVIII. A son of Ariobarzanes, who 
basely murdered Datames. C. Nep. Dat. 

MITHRIDATÝCUM BELLUM, begun s.c.89, one oft 
the longest and most celebrated wars ever carried! 
on by the Romans against a foreign power. The: 
ambition of Mithridates, from whom it receives: 
its name, may be called the causeand origin of it.. 
His views on the kingdom of Cappadociay. of 
which he was stripped by the Romans, first en 
gaged him to take up arms against the republic. 
Three Roman officers, L. Cossius, the proconsul 
M. Aquilius, and Q. Oppius, opposed Mithhridates 
with the troops of Bithynia, Cappadeeia, Paph- 
lagonia, and Gallo-Grecia. The army of' these 
provinces, together with the Roman: soldiers 
in Asia, amounted to 70,000 men, and 6,000 
horse. The forces of the king of Pontus. were 
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greatly superior to these; he led 250,000 foot, 
40,000 horse, and 130 armed chariots, into the 
field of battle, under the command of Neopto- 
lemus and Archelaus. His fleet consisted of 
400 ships of war, well manned and provisioned. 
In an engagement, the king of Pontus obtained 
the victory, and dispersed the Roman forces in 
Asia. He became mastèr of the greatest part 
of Asia, and the Hellespont submitted to his 
power. Two of the Roman generals were 
taken, and M, Aquilius, the principal cause of 
the war, was carried about in Asia, exposed to 
the ridicule and insults of the populace, and at 
last put to death by Mithridates, who ordered 
melted gold to be poured down his throat, as a 
slur on Roman avidity. The conqueror took 
every possible advantage; he subdued all the 
islands of the Augean sea, and, though Rhodes 
refused to submit to his power, yet all Greece 
was soon overrun by his general Archelaus, and 
made tributary to the kingdom of Pontus. 
Meanwhile the Romans, incensed against Mith- 
ridates on account of his perfidy, and cruelty in 
massacring 80,000 of their countrymen in one 
day all over Asia, appointed Sylla to march 
into the east. Sylla landed in Greece, where 
the inhabitants readily acknowledged his power ; 
but Athens shut her gates against the Roman 
commander, and Archelaus, who defended it, 
defeated, ,with the greatest courage, all the 
efforts and operations of the enemy. This 
spirited defence was of short duration. Arche- 
laus retreated into Bæotia, where Sylla soon 
followed him. The 2 hostile armies drew up in 
a line of battle near Cheronea, and the Ro- 
mans obtained the victory, and, of the almost 
innumerable forces of the Asiatics, no more 
than 10,000 escaped. Another battle in Thes- 
saly, near Orchomenos, proved equally fatal to 
the king of Pontus. Dorylaus, one of his 
generals, was defeated, and he soon after sued 
for peace. Sylla listened to the terms of ac- 
commodation, as his presence at Rome was 
now become necessary to quell the commotions 
and cabals, which his enemies had raised 
against him. He pledged himself to the king 
of Pontus to confirm him in the possession of 
his dominions, and procure for him the title of 
friend and ally of Rome; and Mithridates con- 
sented to relinquish Asia and Paphlagonia, de- 
liver Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and Bithynia 
to Nicomedes, and pay to the Romans 2,000 
talents to defray the expenses of the war, and 
deliver into their hands 70 gallies with all their 
rigging. Though Mithridates seemed to have 
re-established peace in his dominions, yet Fim- 
bria, whose sentiments were contrary to those 
of Sylla, and who made himself master of an 
army by intrigue and oppression, kept him un- 
der continual alarms, and rendered the existence 
of his power precarious. Sylla, who had re- 
turned from Greece to ratify the treaty, which 
had been made with Mithridates, rid the world of 
the tyrannical Fimbria; andthe king of Pontus, 
awed by the resolution and determined firmness 
of his adversary, agreed to the conditions, 
though with reluctance. The hostile prepara- 
tions of Mithridates, which continued in the 
time of peace, became suspected by the Romans, 
and Murena, who was left as governor of Asia 
in Sylla’s absence, and wished to make himself 
known by sage penne action, began hose 
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tilities by taking Comana, and plundering the 


temple of Bellona. Mithridates did not oppose 


him, but complained of the breach of peace be- 
fore the Roman senate. Murena was publicly 
reprimanded ; but, as he did not cease from 
hostilities, is was easily understood that he 
acted by the private directions of the Roman 
people. The king on this marched against 
him, and a battle was fought, in which both the 
adversaries claimed the victory. This was the 
last blow, which the king of Pontus received in 
this war, called the 2d Mithridatic war, and 
which continued for about 3 years. Sylla, at 
that time, was made perpetual dictator at Rome, 
and commanded Murena to retire from the 
kingdom of Mithridates. The death of Sylla, 
changed the face of affairs; the treaty of peace 
between the king of Pontus and the Romans, 


| never committed to writing, demanded frequent 


explanations, and Mithridates at last threw off 
the mask of friendship, and declared war. 
Nicomedes, at his death, left his kingdom to 
the Romans, but Mithridates disputed their 
right to the possessions of the deceased mo- 
narch, and entered the field with 120,000 men, 
besides a fleet of 400 ships in his ports, 16,000 
horsemen to follow him, and 100 chariots armed 
with scythes. Lucullus was appointed over 
Asia, and entrusted with the care of the Mith- 
ridatic war. His valor and prudence shewed 
his merit; and Mithridates, in his vain at- 
tempts to take Cyzicus, lost no less than 
300,000 men. Success. continually attended 
the Roman arms. The king of Pontus was de- 
feated in several bloody engagements, with dif- 
ficulty saved his life, and retired to his som-in- 
law Tigranes, king of Armenia. Lucullus pur- 
sued him, and, when his applications for the 
person of the fugitive monarch had been de- 
spised by Tigranes, marched to the capital of 
Armenia, and terrified, by his sudden approach, 
the numerous forces of the enemy. A battle 
ensued. The Romans obtained an easy victory, 
and no less than 100,000 foot of the Armenians 
perished, and only 5 men of the Romans were 
killed. Tigranocerta, the rich capital of the 
country, fell into the conqueror’s hands. After 
such signal victories, Lucullus had the morti- 
fication to see his own troops mutiny, and to be 
dispossessed of the command by the arrival of 
Pompey. The new general shewed himself 
worthy of succeeding Lucullus, He defeated 
Mithridates, and rendered his affairs so despe- 
rate, that the monarch fled for safety into the 
country of the Scythians, where, for a while, 
he meditated the ruin of the Roman empire, 
and, with more wildness than prudence, se- 
cretly resolved to invade Italy by land, and 
march an army across the northern wilds of 
Asia and Europe to the Apennines. Not only 
the kingdom of Mithridates had fallen mto the 
enemy’s hands, but also all the neighbouring 
kings and princes were subdued, and Pompey 
saw prostrate at his feet Tigranes himself, that 


king of kings, who had lately treated the Ro- 


mans with such contempt. Meantime the wild 
projects of Mithridates terrified his subjects; 
and they, fearful to accompany him in a march 
of above 2,000 miles across a barren and uncul- 
tivated country, revolted and made his son king, 
The monarch, forsaken in his old age, even by his 
own children, put an end to his life, (see Mitha 
Ai 
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ridates 7ih,) and gave the Romans cause to re- f 


joice, as the 3d Mithridatic war was ended in 
his fall, s.c. 63. Such were the unsuccessful 
struggles of Mithridates against the power of 
Rome. He was always full of resources, and 
the Romans had never a greater or more dan- 
gerous war to sustain. The duration of the 
Mithridatic war is not precisely known. Ac- 
cording to Justin, Orosius, Florus, and Eu- 
tropius, it lasted for 40 years; but the opinion 
of others, who fix its duration to 30 years, is 
far more credible; and, indeed, by proper cal- 
culation, there elapsed no more than 26 years 
from the time that Mithridates first entered the 
_ field against the Romans till the time of his 
death. Appian. Mithr—Justin, 37. &e— Flor. 
2. §e.—Liv.—Plut. Luc. &e.—Orosius.— Fell, 
Pat.—Dion. 

Mrirurimaris, a daughter of Mithridates the 
Great, poisoned by her father. 

- Mirmrosarzanes, Í. a king of Armenia, &c. 
——Il. An officer sent by Tigranes against 
Lucullus, &e. Plut. III. The father-in- 
law of Datames. 

_ Mir¥iEne and MYr¥.inz, the capital city 
of the island of Lesbos, which receives its name 
from Mitylene, the daughter of Macareus, a 
king of the country ; greatly commended by the 
ancients for the stateliness of its buildings, and 
the fruitfulness of its soil; more particularly 
famous for the eminent men, which it produced. 
Pittacus, Alcæus, Sappho, Terpander, Theo- 
phanes, Hellenicus, &c. were all natives of Mi- 
tylene. It was long a seat of learning, and, 
with Rhodes and Athens, had the honor of 
having educated many of the great men of 
Rome and Greece. In the Peloponnesian war 
the Mityleneans suffered greatly for their revolt 
from the power of Athens; and, inthe Mithri- 
datie wars, they had the boldness to resist the 
Romans, and disdain the treaties made between 
Mithridates and Sylla. Cic. de Leg. Agr— 
Strabo, 13.—Mela, 2, 7—Diod. S. 3, 12— 
Veil. Pat. 1, 4—Horat. Od. 1, 7. &e.—Thuc. 
3. &e.—Plut. Pomp. &e. 

. Mnasarces, a Greek poet, who wrote epi- 
grams, Athen.—Strabo. 

Mnaso, a tyrant of Elatia, who gave 1200 
pieces of gold for 12 pictures of 12 gods, Phin, 
35, 16, 

Mnemo, I, a surname given to Artaxerxes, 
on account of his retentive memory. ©. Nep. 
in Reg.——lI. A Rhodian. 

Mnimostne, I. a daughter of Cælus and 
Terra, mother of the 9 Muses, by Jupiter, who 
assumed the form of a shepherd to enjoy her 
company. The word signifies “ memory,” and 
therefore the poets have rightly called Memory 
the mother of.the Muses, because to that men- 
tal endowment mankind are indebted for their 
progress in science. [To Mnemosyne is as- 
cribed, according to Diod. S., the art of reason- 
ing, and giving suitable names to every thing, 
so that we can describe them, and converse 
about them without seeing them. She is gene- 
rally allowed to have been the first, who used 
helps for the memory, and this is intimated in 
hername.] Ovid, Met. 6, 4.—Pind. Isthm. 6. 
—Hesiod, Th.—Apollod. 1, 1. §e—Il. A 
fountain of Beotia, whose waters were gene- 
rally drunk by those, who consulted the oracle 
of Trophonius, Paws, 9, 39. 
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Mnzsarcuus, a celebrated philosopher of 

Greece, pupil to Panetius, &c.* Cic. de Orat, 
2 * 

Myzsruzus, a Trojan, descended from As- 
saracus. He obtained the prize given to the 
best sailing vessel by Æneas, at the funeral 
games of Anchises, in Sicily, and became the 
progenitor of the family of the Memmii at 
Rome. dln, 4, 116. &e, 

Mnévis, [the name of a sacred bull, conse- 
crated to the sun, and worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians at Heliopolis.. The worship of Muevis 
gradually disappeared, when Apis became the 
general deity of the country. From the era, in 
which Cambyses overthrew the magnificent 
temple of Heliopolis, we may date the downfal 
of the worship of Mnevis.] He was wor- 
shipped withthe same superstitious ceremonies 
as Apis, and, at his death, received the most 
magnificent funeral. He was the emblem of 
Osiris. Diod. S. 1.—Plut, de Isid, 

Moaruernss, the uncle of Strabo’s mother, 
&e. Strabo, 12. 

Mopesrus, a Latin writer, whose book, de 
Re Militari, has been elegantly edited in 2 
vols. 8v0. Vesulie, 1670. 

: ae one of the tribes at Rome. 
by Ve; 

Mepr, a people of Thrace, conquered by 
Philip of Macedonia. 

Manus, ariver of Germany. Facit. G, 28. 

Marackrss, fatorum ductor, a surname of 
Jupiter. Paus. 5, 15. 

Mazris, I. a king of India, who fled at the 
approach of Alexander. Curt. 9, 8. IL A 
king of Egypt; the last of the 300 kings from 
Menes to Sesostris, who reigned 68 years. 
Herod, 2, 13. II. [A lake of Egypt, sup- 
posed to have been the work of a king of the 
same name, concerning the situation, extent, 
and even existence of which authors have dif- 
fered. . It has been represented as the boldest 
and most wonderful of all the works of the 
kings of Egypt, and, accordingly, Herod. 
considers it superior even to the pyramids 
and labyrinth. As to its situation, Herod. 
and Strabo mark it out by placing the laby- 
rinth on its borders, and by fixing the towns 
around it, such as Achantus on the south, 
Aphyoditopolis towards the east, and Arsinoë 
to the north. Diod. S. and Pliny confirm this 
statement by placing it at 24 leagues from 
Memphis, between the province of that name 
and Arsinoé. The position thus indicated is 
supposed to answer to the modern Burket- 
Caroun, alake more than 50 leagues in cir- 
cumference. Herod. makes the Lake Moris 
35,00 stadia in circumference, and its greatest 
depth 200 cubits. Bossuet has vindicated the 
statement of its large extent, against the rail- 
lery of Voltaire. Rollin, however, deeming it 
to be incredible, adopts the opinion of Pomp. 
Mela, and makes it 20,000 paces. D’Anv. with 
a view of reconciling the contending parties, 
has marked on his map of Egypt 2 lakes of 
this name, one of which is in fact a canal 
running parallel with the Nile; this he makes 
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‘the Meris of Herod. and Diod. S., while the 


other is situate to the north-west, and corre- 
sponds, according: to him, with the Moris of 
Strabo and Ptol. This last is the Birket- Caroun 


mentioned above; the former, which still subs 
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sists, is known by the name of Bahr Jouseph, 
« Joseph’s River.” It opens near Tarout Ecche- 
riff, and ends near Birket- Caroun. The ex- 
planation given by Malte-Brun is, however, the 
simplest. He supposes that the canal dignified 
with the name of Joseph, like many other re- 
markable works, was executed by order of king 
Meris. The waters then filled the basin of the 
Lake Birket-Caroun, which received the name 
of the prince, who effected this great change. 
Thus a reason is given why the ancients say 
that the lake was of artificial formation, while 
the Birket-Caroun gives no evidence of any such 
operation. If we listen, however, merely to the 
relation of Herod., the Lake Meeris was entirely 
the work of human art; and to shew this, 2 
pyramids were to be seen in its centre, each of 
which was 200 cubits above, and as many 
below the water, while on the summit of each 
was a colossus in a sitting posture. The ob- 
ject of the excavation was to regulate the inun- 
dations of the Nile. When the waters of the 
river were high, a large portion was carried off 
by the canal to the Lake, in order that it might 
not remain too long on the soil of Egypt, 
(lower at that time than in our days,) and oc- 
casion sterility ; when the inundation had de- 
clined, a 2d one was produced by the waters in 
Lake Moris. The lapse of nearly 12,00 years 
has made a great change in this as in the other 
Egyptian works of art. Mceris is now nearly 
50 leagues in circumference. It might still, 
however, be made to answer its ancient purposes, 
if the canal of Joseph were cleared of the im- 
mense quantity of mud collected in it, and the 
dykes restored. The pyramids in this Lake were 
no longer visible in the time of Strabo. The 
Lake itself is said to have afforded a most abun- 
dant supply of fish: The profits of this fishery 
were appropriated to find the queen with clothes 
and perfumes.] Herod. 2, 4, &e.—Mela, 1, 6.— 
Plin. 36, 12. 

Masta, [a country of Europe, bounded on 
fhe west by Pannonia and Illyricum, on the 
south by Macedonia and Thrace, on the east by 
the Euxine, and on the north by the Danube, 
eccupying the present provinces of Servia and 
Bulgaria, Under the reign of Augustus it was 
reduced to a Roman province, under the names 
of Mesia Superior, nearer to Pannonia, and 
Mesia Inferior, nearer to Thrace. The centre 
of Mesia was called Dacia Cis-Danubiana, or 
Dacia Aureliana, by the emperor Aurelian, 
when he abandoned the province beyond the 
Danube called Dacia Trajani.| Plin. 3, 26.— 
Firg. G. 1, 102. 

Morera, a festival in Arcadia, in commemo- 
ration of a battle, in which Lycurgus obtained 
the victory. 

Mortinez, the wife of Actor, son of Phorbas. 
She became mother of Cteatus and Eurytus, 
who, from her, are called Modionides. Paus. 
8, 14.—Apollod. 2, 7. 

Mozo, I. a philosopher of Rhodes, called also 
Apollonius. Some are of opinion that Apol- 
lonius and Molo are 2 different persons, both 
natives of Alabanda, and disciples of Menecles, 
of the same place. Both visited Rhodes, and 
there opened a school, but Molo flourished some 
time after Apollonius. Molo had Cicero and J. 
Cesar among his pupils: (see Apollonius.) Cic. 
de Orat. He prince of Syria, who revolted 
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against Antiochus, and killed himself, when 


his rebellion was attended with ill success. 

Motaas, a river of Bæotia, near Platæa. — 

Mororcuus, an old shepherd near Cleonx, 
who received Hercules with great hospitality. 
The hero, to repay the kindness, which he re- 
ceived, destroyed the Nemzan lion, which laid 
waste the neighbouring country, and therefore. 
the Nemezan games, instituted on this occasion, 
are to be understood by the words Lucus Mo- 
lorchi. There were 2 festivals instituted in his 
honor called Molorchee. Martial, 9, 44.14, 44. 
—Apollod. 2, 5.—Virg. G. 3, 19.— Stat. Theb. 
4, 160. 

Mixossr, a people of Epirus, who inhabited 
that part of the country, which was called Mo- 
lossia, or Molossis, from king Molossus. This 
country had the bay of Ambracia on the south, 
and the country of the Perrhebeans on the 
east. The dogs of the place were famous, and 
received the name of Molossi among the Ro- 
mans. Dodona was the capital of the country, 
according to some writers. Others, however, 
reckon it as the chief city of Thesprotia, Lucr. 
5, 10. 62—Lucan, 4, 440.—Strabo, 7.— Liv. 
—Juslin, 7, 6.—C. Nep. 2, 8.—Virg. G. 3,495. 
— Horat. Sat. 2, 6, 114. 

Mozrossus, I. a son of Pyrrhus and Andro- 
mache. He reigned in Epirus after the death 
of Helenus, and part of his dominions received 
the name of Molossia from him. Paws. 1, 11. 
II. A surname of Jupiter in Epirus.— 
III. An Athenian general, &c. IV. The 
father of Merio of Crete. Od. 6. 

Mo pus, an author, who wrote a history of 
Lacedemo. 

Morycrio, a town of Alia, between the 
Evenus and Naupactum. Paus. 5, 3. 

Momus, the god of pleasantry among the 
ancients, son of Nox, according to Hesiod. 
He was continually employed in satirizing the 
gods, and whatever they did, was freely turned 
to ridicule. He blamed Vulcan, because in the 
human form, which he had made of clay, he 
had not placed a window in his breast, by 
which whatever was done or thought there, 
might be easily brought to light. [Vitruvius 
ascribes this reflection to Socrates.] He cen- 
sured the house, which Minerva had made, be- 
cause the goddess had not made it moveable, 
by which means a bad neighbourhood might be 
avoided. In the bull, which Neptune had pro- 
duced, he observed that his blows might have 
been surer, if his eyes had been placed nearer 
the horns. Venus herself was exposed to his 
satire; and when the sneering god had found 
no fault in the body of the naked goddess, he 
observed, as she retired, that the noise of her 
feet was too loud, and greatly improper in the 
goddess of beauty. These illiberal reflections 
on the gods were the cause that Momus was 
driven from heaven. He is generally repre- 
sented raising a mask from his face, and hold- 
ing a small figure in his hand, Hesiod, Th— 
Lucian, Herm. 

Mona, an island between Britain and Hi- 
bernia, anciently inhabited by a number of 
Druids; supposed by some to be the island of 
Anglesea, and by others, the island of Man. 
[The Mona described by Tacit. (4g7.) is the 
Isle of Anglesea; and the one described by 
Cæsar, the Isle of Man.) Tae, Ann, 14, 18, 29. 
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Monasss, I. a king of Parthia, who favored 
the cause of M. Antony against Augustus. 
Horat. Od. 3, 6, 9. lI. A Parthian in the 
age of Mithridates, &c. 

Monnpa, a river, between the Durius and 
Ante in Portugal, [mow Mondego.] Plin. 

+) ae 

Monra, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans. She received it, because she advised 
them to sacrifice a pregnant sow to Cybele, to 
avert an earthquake. Cic. de Div. 1, 15. Livy 
says (7, 28.) that a temple was vowed to Juno 
under this name by the dictator Furius, when 
the Romans waged war against the Aurunci, 
and the temple was raised to the goddess by 
the senate, on the spot, where the house of 
Manlius Capitolinus had formerlystood. Suidas, 
however, says that Juno was surnamed Moneta 
from assuring the Romans, when in the war 
against Pyrrhus they complained of pecuniary 
difficulties, that money could never fajl to those, 
who cultivated justice, [Money was coined in 
the temple of Juno Moneta, whence our English 
term money. This goddess is represented on 
medals with the instruments of coinage, the 
hammer, anvil, pincers, and die, with the Latin 
word Moneta. | 

MonrYma, a beautiful woman of Miletus, whom 
Mithridates the Great married. When his affairs 
grew desperate, Mithridates ordered his wives 
to destroy themselves; Monima attempted to 
strangle herself, but when her efforts were un- 
availing, ordered one of her attendants to stab 

her. 


Plut, Luc. 

Monrmus, a philosopher of Syracuse. 

Mondpus, a son of Prusias. He had one 
continued bone instead of a row of teeth, 
whence his name, (wéss devs.) Plin. 7, 16. 

Monaccus, [or Hercuris Monaicr Portus, 
a maritime town in the south-west corner of 
Liguria, near Nicea, where Hercules had a 
temple.] Szrabo, 4. 

Monorpuier, sacrifices in Avgina. 

Mons sacer, a mountain, [about 3 miles 
from Rome,] where the Roman populace re- 
tired in a tumult, which was the cause of the 
election of the tribunes, ; 

Mons SrevErRvus, a mountain near Rome, &c. 

Monranus, I. a poet, who wrote in hex- 
ameter and elegiac verses. Ovid, cx Pont. 4. 
II. An orator under Vespasian. IIl. 
A favorite of Messalina. IV. One of the 
senators, whom Domitian consulted about boil- 
ing a turbot. Juv. 4. 

MonXcuus, a powerful giant, who could root 
up trees, and hurl them like a javelin. He re- 
ceives his name from his having the feet of a 
horse, as the word implies. Juv, 1, 11. 

MonYma: see Monima. 

Mon¥mus, a servant of Corinth, who, not 
being permitted by his master to follow Dio- 
genes the Cynic, pretended madness, and ob- 
tained his liberty. He became a great ad- 
mirer of the philosopher, and also of Crates, 
and even wrote something in the form of face- 
tious stories. Diog. L. 

Morsřum, a hill and town of Thessaly, be- 
tween Tempe and Larissa. Liv. 42. 

Morsor1a, an ancient name of Athens, from 
Mopsus, one of its kings, and from thence the 
epithet of Mopsopius is often applied to an 
Athenian, 
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Morsunnsrra, or Morsos, a town of Cilicia 
near the sea, [| supposed to be named from’ 
Maou teria, “the home of Mopsus,” from a 
tradition that the city was founded by Mopsus 
after the Trojan war. It was situate to the 
south-west of Anazarbus, on the banks of the 
Pyramus. Its early origin, however, is contra- 
dicted by the silence of Xenopho, and also of 
the historians of Alexander. Strabo is the first, 
who mentions it.] Cie. Fam. 3, 8. 

Morsus, I. a celebrated prophet, son of 
Manto and Apollo, during the Trojan war, 
He was consulted by Amphimachus, king of 
Colopho, who wished to know what success 
would attend his arms in a war, which he was 
going to undertake. He predicted the greatest 
calamities ; but Calchas, who had been a sooth- 
sayer of the Greeks during the Trojan war, 
promised the greatest successes. Amphima- 
chus followed the opinion of Calchas, but the 
prediction of Mopsus was fully verified. This 
had such an effect on Calchas, that he died 
soon after. His death is attributed by some 
to another mortification of the same nature. 
The two soothsayers, jealous of each other’s 
fame, came to a trial of their skill in divination. 
Calchas first asked his antagonist how many 
figs a neighbouring tree bore? 10,000, except 
one, replied Mopsus, and one single vessel can 
contain them all. The figs were gathered, and 
his conjectures were true. Mopsus, now, to 
try his adversary, asked him how many young 
ones a certain pregnant sow would bring forth ? 
Calchas confessed his ignorance, and Mopsus 
immediately said that the sow would bring 
forth on the morrow 10 young ones, of which 
only one should be a male, all black, and that 
the females should all be known by their white 
streaks. The morrow proved the veracity of 
his prediction, and Calchas died by excess of 
grief. Mopsus, after death, was ranked among 
the gods, and had an oracle at Malia, celebrated 
for the true and decisive answers which it gave. 
Strabo, 9.— Paus. 7, 3,—Amm. Mare. 14, 8.— 
Plut. de Orac. Def——II. A son of Ampyx 
and Chloris, born at Titaressain Thessaly ; the 
prophet and soothsayer of the Argonauts ; died 
at his return from Colchis by the bite of a ser- 
pent in Libya. Jaso erected to him a monu- 
ment on the sea-shore, where afterwards the 
Africans built to hima temple, in which he 
gave oracles, He has often been confounded 
with, the son of Manto, as their professions and 
names were alike. Hygin. 14. 128. 173.— 
Strabo, 9. j 

MorcantYum, (or 14,) a town of Sicily, near 
the mouth of the Symethus. Cie. Verr. 3, 18. 

Morint, a people of Belgic Gaul on the shores 
of the British ocean, [from the Celtic mor, 
which signifies “ the sea,” denoting a maritime 
people.] The shortest passage to Britain 
was from their territories. They were called 
extremi hominum by the Romans, because situate 
on the extremities of Gaul. Their city, called 
Morinorum castellum, is now Mount Cassel in 
Artois; and Morinorum civitas is Terouenne, on 
the Lis. [Pliny says that their country swarmed 
with geese, and these furnished a principal ar- 
ticle of trade. He adds that their linen cloth 
was also a commodity in which they had con- 
siderable traffic.] dn, 8, 726.—Ces. B. G. 4, 
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_ Morrraseus, a king of the Senones at -the 
arrival of Cæsar in Gaul. Ces. B. G. 

Morpuevs, a minister of the god Somnus, 
who naturally imitated the grimaces, gestures, 
words, and manners of mankind, [from 42997, 
forma.| He is sometimes called the god of 
sleep. He is generally represented as a sleep- 
ing child of great corpulence, and with wings. 
He holds a vase in one hand, and in the other 
are some poppies. Ovid, Met. 11, 10. 

Mors, one of the infernal deities, born of 
Night, without a father; worshipped by the 
ancients with great solemnity, and represented 
not as an actually existing power, but as an 
imaginary being. Euripides introduces her in 
one of his Trayedies on the stage. The mo- 
derns represent her as a skeleton armed with a 
scythe and scymetar. 

Morrium Mare: see Mare Mortium. 

Mosa, a river of Belgic Gaul falling into 
the German ocean, now Maese or Meuse. The 
bridge over it, Mose pons, is now supposed to be 
Maestricht. Tac. H. 4, 66. 

Moscua, now Mascat, a port of Arabia, [at 
the mouth of the Sinus Persicus. ] 

Mosom, a people of Asia, at the west of the 
Caspian sea. Meda, 1,2. 3, 5.—Lucan, 3, 270. 

Moscu1o, a name common to 4 different 
writers, whose compositions, character, and 
native place are unknown. Some fragments of 
their writings remain, some few verses and a 
treatise de Morbis Mulierum, edited by Gesner, 
Ato. Basil. 1566. 

Moscuus, I. a Phoenician who wrote the his- 
tory of his country in his mother tongue. 
TI. A philosopher of Sido, supposed to be the 
founder of anatomical philosophy. Strabo. 
III, [A celebrated Greek pastoral poet, born at 
Syracuse. It is not clearly ascertained in what 
period he lived. Some authors made him a 
pupil of Bio, but Suidas and others speak of 
him as the friend of Aristarchus, who flourished 
about s.c. 160. The tenderness, with which 
he speaks of Bio in his beautiful Elegy on that 
poet, is mentioned as a proof of his personal ac- 
quaintance with him. In the time of the latter 
Grecians, all the ancient Idyllia were collected 
and attributed to Theocritus, but the claims of 
Moschus and Bio have been admitted with re- 
spect to a few little pieces. Moschus possessed 
great elegance of style, and more delicacy and 
ingenuity in his conceptions than is usual among 
bucolic poets. His works are usually printed 
with those of Theocritus and Bio. The best 
ed., Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat, 1810, 8vo.] 1V. 
A Greek rhetorician of Pergamus in the age of 
Horace, defended by Torquatus in an accusa- 
tion of having poisoned some of his friends. 
Horat. Ep. 1, 5, 9. 

[Moscu¥nus: see Mosychlus.] 

Moseuxa, a river of Belgic Gaul, falling into 
the Rhine at Coblentz, now Moselle. Fior. 3, 
10.—Tacit. Ann. 13, 53. 

Moszs, a celebrated legislator and general 
among the Jews, well known in sacred history. 
He was born in Egypt, B.c. 1571, and after he 
had performed his miracles before Pharaoh, con- 
ducted the Israelites through the Red Sea, and 
given to them laws and ordinances during their 

peregrination of 40 years in the Wilderness of 
Arabia, he died at the age of 120. His writ- 
ings haye eee and commended by se- 
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veral of the heathen authors, whovhave divested 
themselves of their prejudices against an He- 
brew, and extolled his learning, and the effects 
of his wisdom. [Moses signifies, inthe Hebrew, 
« taken out of the water,” and the name alludes 
to his preservation by, the daughter of Pharaoh. 
Moses is the most ancient writer, of whom there 
remain any authentic works. He has left us 
the Pentateuch, or the five Books of the Old 


Testament, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 


and Deuteronomy. Probably these books were, 


not originally separate works, as we find them 
now. Moses composed only one single work, 
of which the law was, as it were, the body, and 
Genesis was the preface. Afterwards, they were 
divided for convenience in reading. Besides 
the Pentateuch, the Jews ascribe to Moses il 
Psalms, from Ps. 90 to 100.; but there is no 
sufficient proof that Moses was the author of 
these. Some ancients thought that he was the 
author of the book of Job. Origen pretends that 
he translated it out of the Syriac, but this 
opinion is rejected by both Jews and Christians. } 
Longinus.—Diod. S. 1. aa 

Mosycuuvs, a mountain of Lemnos. [Mo- 
sychlus, or Moschylus, was the oldest volcano 
known to the Greeks; on the eastern side of 
the island, and thought to have sunk in the sea 
a short time after the age of Alexander, together 
with the island Chryse. When the western 
parts of Europe became better known to the 
Greeks, and Aitna with the Æolian isles at- 
tracted their attention, they seem to have trans- 
ferred the forges of Vulcan to this quarter. 
According to other mythological fables, Typho 
or Typhæus lay buried beneath Ætna ; and 
the battle-ground between the gods and giants 
was placed by some in Sicily, by others near 
Cume in Italy. Almost every volcanic situa- 
tion, however, in the ancient world, seems to 


have had this honor in succession conferred on 


it.] © Necand. 
Mosynæcs, a people of Pontus in Asia Mi- 


nor, on the coast near Cerasus. The 10,000 | 
Greeks passed through their country in their re- | 
treat. Their name is one given to them by the | 


Greeks, from dwelling in wooden towers or forts, 
uocouy, turris lignea, and sixas, domus.| Xenoph. 
MotcYzrr, a surname of Vulcan, (a mu/cendo 
Ferrum,) from his occupation: see Vulcanus. 
Ovid, Met. 2, 5. 
Muxicua, [Morocuarn, or Marva, now 


Mullooiah,| a river of Africa, dividing Numidia 


from Mauritania. Plin. 5, 2. 

Mutyius Pons: [see Milvius Pons.] 

Mumumius, L., I. a Roman consul, sent 
sagas the Acheans, whom he conquered, 8.0. 
Chalcis, by order of the senate, and obtained the 
surname of Achaicus from his victories. He 
did not enrich himself with the spoils of the 
enemy, but returned home without any increase 
of fortune. He was so unacquainted with the 
value of the paintings and works of the most 
celebrated artists of Greece, found in the plunder 
of Corinth, that he said to those, who conveyed 
them to Rome, that if they lost or injured them, 
they should make others in their stead, Ved, 
Pat. 1, 13.—Strabo, 8.—Phn. 34, 7. 37, L— 
Flor. 2, 6.—Paus. 5, 24. II. Publius, aman 
commended by C, Publicins for the versatility of 
his mind, and propriety of his manners, Cic, 
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He destroyed Corinth, Thebes, and 
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de Orat. 2.——T1T.A Latin poet. Macrob: Sat. 
1, 10.—_IV, M. a prætor. Cie. in Verr —— 
V. Spurius, a brother of Achaicus before-men- 
tioned, distinguished as an orator, and by his 
fondness for the Stoic philosophy. Cic. ad Brut. 
25. ad Ait. 13, 6.— VI. A lieutenant of Crassus 
defeated, &e. Plut, Crass. 

_ Munarřus, Prancus, I. a consul sent to the 
rebellious army of Germanicus, He was almost 
killed by the incensed soldiery, who suspected 
that it was through him that they had not all 
been pardoned and indemnified by a decree of 
the senate, Calpurnius rescued him from their 
fury. II. An orator and disciple of Cicero. 
His father, grandfather, and great-erandfather 
bore the same name, He was with Cesar in 
Gaul, and was made consul with Brutus. He 
promised to favor the republican cause for 
some time, but deserted again to Cæsar. He 
was long Antony’s favorite, but left him at the 
battle of Actium to conciliate the favors of 
Octavius. His services were great in the 
senate ; for, through his influence and persua- 
sion, that venerable body flattered the conqueror 
of Antony with the appellation of Augustus. 

e was rewarded with the office of censor. 
Plut. Ant, III, Gratus, a Roman knight, 
who conspired with Piso against Nero. Tac. 
dnn. 15, 50,— Suet. Aug. 29, IV. A friend 
of Horace, Ep. 1, 3, 31. 

Munna, [a strongly fortified and large city 
of Hispania Betica, on the coast south-west of 
Malaca. In its vicinity was fought the famous 
battle between Cæsar and the sons of Pompey, 
which put an end to the war ; a most desperate 
action, and even the veterans of Cæsar, who for 
upwards of 14 years had signalized their valor, 
were compelled to give way. It was only by 
the most vigorous exertions that the sons of 
Pompey were at last defeated. Cæsar is said 
to have given up all for lost at one period of the 
fight, and to have been on the point of destroy- 
ing himself. As he retired after the battle, he 
told his friends that he had often fought for 
victory, but this was the first time that he had 
fought for his life. Cæsar is said to have lost 
1,000 of his best soldiers; the enemy had 
30,000 slain.. The battle was fought the 17th 
March, s.c. 45.; the siege of Munda ensued, 
and the assailants are said actually to have made 
use of the dead bodies of the enemy in elevating 
their mound to a sufficient height. The little 
village of Monda in Grenada is supposed to lie 
near the ancient city.] Sil, ltal. 3, 400.—Hirt. 
B. H. 27,—Lucan, 1, 

Mounirus, a son of Laodice, the daughter of 
Priam by Acamas. He was entrusted to the 
care of Æthra as soon as born. Parthen. 16. 

MonYcuna, (and m,) a port of Attica, [see 
the end of this article,] between the Piræus 
and the promontory of Sunium, called after 
king Munychus, who built there a temple to 
Diana, and in whose honor he instituted festi- 
yals called Munychia. The temple was held 
so sacred, that whatever criminals fled there for 
tefuge, were pardoned. During the festivals 
they offered small cakes, which they called 
amphiphontes, 2x0 rot avgipaey, “from shining 
all round,” because there were lighted torches 
hung round, when they were carried to the 
temple, or because they were offered at the full 
moon, at which wi the solemnity was ob- 
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served. It was particularly in honor of Diana, 
who is the same as the moon, because it was 
full moon, when Themistocles conquered the 
Persian fleet at Salamis, The port of Muny- 
chia was well fortified, and of great conse- 
quence; therefore the Lacedeemonians, when 
sovereigns of Greece, always kept a regular 
garrison there. [There was also near the har- 
bor the Munychian promontory, which Hob- 
house describes as high and rocky. The same 
writer, in speaking of the Munychian harbor, 
observes, ‘‘ the old harbor of Munychia is of a 
circular form : there are several remains of wall 
running into the water, and a piece of pier is to 
be seen at each side of the mouth of it; so that 
the entrance, as well as whole port, is smaller 
than that of Piræus. The direction of the port 
is from south to north. If the harbor once 
contained 400 ships, each vessel must have 
been a wherry.” See Phaderus and Pireus.] 
Plut,—Ovid, Met, 2, 709,—Strabo, 9.—Paus. 
heal; 

Murana, I. a celebrated Roman left at the 
head of the armies of the republic in Asia by 
Sylla, He invaded the dominions of Mithri- 
dates with success, but soon after met with a 
defeat, He was honored with a triumph at his 
return to Rome. He commanded one of the 
wings of Sylla’s army at the battle against 
Archelaus near Cheronea. He was ably de- 
fended in an Oration by Cic., when his charac- 
ter wag attacked and censured. [ Murena, the 
father, triumphed over Mithridates ; not the 
son. The latter was quite a young man at that 
time, and followed in the triumphal procession 
of his father. The charge against the son was 
that of having been guilty of bribery in suing 
for the consulship.] Cic. pro Mur.—Appian, 
de Mithrid, II. A man put to death for 
conspiring against Augustus, B.C. 22. 

Murcus, I. an enemy of the triumvirate of 
J. Cæsar. II. Statius, a man who murdered 
Piso in Vesta’s temple, in Nero’s reign. Tacit. 
H. 1, 43. 

Mureantia, a town of Samnium. Liv. 25, 27. 

Mursa, now Essek, a town of Hungary, 
where the Drave falls into the Danube. 

Murra, or MyrvYa, (a wieros,) a surname 
of Venus, because she presided over the myrtle; 
the patroness of idleness and cowardice. Varro, 
de L. L, 4, 32. 

Mus, a Roman consul: see Decius, 

Musa Anronfus, I. a freedman and physi- 
cian of Augustus. He cured his imperial master 
of a dangerous disease, under which he labored, 
by recommending to him the use of the cold 
bath. He was greatly rewarded for this cele- 
brated cure. He was honored with a brazen 
statue by the Roman senate, placed near that 
of Aisculapius, and Augustus permitted him to 
wear a golden ring, and to be exempted from 
all taxes. He was not so successful in recom- 
mending the use of the cold bath to Marcellus, 
as he had been to Augustus, and his illustrious 
patient died under his care. [This is the ac- 
count given by Dio Cassius. Suetonius, how- 
ever, Vell. Pat., Pliny, and Tacitus, make no 
such reproach to the memory of Musa; and 
Servius, (ad Æn. 6, 862.) attributes the death 
of Marcellus to a different cause.] The cold 
bath was for a long time discontinued, till 
Charmis of Marseilles introduced it again, and 
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convinced the world of its great benefits. Musa 
was brother to Euphorbus, the physician of king 
Juba. Two small treatises, de Herba Botanica, 
and de Tuenda Valetudine, are supposed to be 
the productions of his pen. [He was the first, 
who made use of the flesh of vipers in the cure 
of ulcers, employed, as simples, succory and en- 
dives. | II. A daughter of Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia. She attempted to recover her 
father’s kingdom from the Romans, but to no 
purpose, though Cæsar espoused her cause. 
Vel. Pat. 2.—Suet Ces. d 

Musa, certain goddesses, who presided over 
poetry, music, dancing, and all the liberal arts. 
{They derived their name, according to some, 
from their being like each other, (Modea, quasi 
Euoiodeees, i. e. similes,) because there is an affi- 
nity and relation between all the sciences. 
‘Others, however, derive it from a Gr. word sig- 
nifying “to inquire,” (4x3 rod woods) because 
men, by inquiring of them, learned the things, 
of which they were before ignorant: see the 
end of this article.] They were daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and were 9 in number ; 
Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, 
Erato, Polyhymnia, Calliope, and Urania. 
Some suppose that there were only 3 muses, 
Melete, Mneme, and Acede ; others 4, Telxiope, 
Acede, Arche, Melete: [see the end of this ar- 
ticle.] They were, according to others, daugh- 
ters of Pierus and Antiope, hence called Pie- 
rides. The name of Pierides might probably 
be derived from Mt. Pierus, where they were 
porn. They have been severally called Aganzp- 
pedes, Aonides, Castalides, Heliconiades, Lebe- 
thrides, &c. from the places, where they were 
worshipped, or over which they presided. Apollo, 
the patron and conductor of the Muses, has re- 
ceived the name of Musagetes, “ Leader of the 
Muses.” The same surname was also given to 
Hercules. The palm-tree, laurel, and all the 
fountains of Pindus, Helico, Parnassus, &c. 
were sacred to the Muses. They were generally 
represented as young, beautiful, and modest 
yirgins. They were fond of solitude, and com- 
monly appeared in different attire, according to 
the arts and sciences, over which they presided : 
(see Clio, Euterpe, Melpomene, Thalia, &c.) 
Sometimes they were represented as dancing in 
a chorus, to intimate the near and indissoluble 
connexion, which exists between the liberal arts 
and sciences. The Muses sometimes appear 
with wings, because by the assistance of wings 
they freed themselves from the violence of Py- 
renzeus, Their contest with the daughters of 
Pierus is well known: (see Pierides.) The 
worship of the Muses was universally esta- 
plished, particularly in the enlightened parts of 
Greece, Thessaly, and Italy. No sacrifices were 
ever offered to them, though no poet ever began 
a poem without a solemn invocation to the god- 
desses, who presided over verse. There were 
festivals instituted in their honor in several 
parts of Greece, especially among the Thespians, 
every 5th year. The Macedonians observed also 
a festival in honor of Jupiter and the Muses. 
It had been instituted by king Archelaus, and 
it was celebrated with stage-plays, games, and 
different exhibitions, which continued 9 days 
according to the number of the Muses. [The 
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Meditation, Memory, and Singing; but 4 
sculptor of Sicyo, according to Varro, having 
orders to make 3 statues of the 3 Muses for the 
temple of Apollo, and mistaking his instruc- 
tions, made 3 several statues of each Muse. 
These, however, were found so beautiful, that 
they were all set up in the temple, and from 
that time they began to reckon 9 Muses. 
Diod. S. says that these goddesses, so famous 
among the Greeks, were fine singers, whom 
Osiris carried about with him in his conquests, 
and that he gave to 2 of his generals, Apollo 
and Hercules, the name of Musagetes, because 


they were the conductors of these singers. The 
trnth is, the poetry of the Greeks being ori- 


ginally of a sacred character, came in with a 
part of their religion from the north, and may 
be plainly traced through Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Beotia, in the various places 
consecrated throughout those countries to Apollo 
and the Muses. According to the best authori- 
ties, the 9 Muses are represented as follows: 
Clio, (History,) holds in her hand a half-opened 
scroll; Melpomene, (Tragedy,) is veiled, and 
leans on a pillar, holding in her left-hand a 
tragic mask; Thalia, (Comedy,) holds in one 
hand a comic mask, in the other a staff re- 
sembling a lituus, or augur’s wand; Euterpe, 
(Music,) holds 2 flutes ; Terpsichore, (the 
Dance,) is represented in a dancing attitude, 
and plays on a seven-stringed lyre; rato, 
(Amatory Poetry,) holds a nine-stringed instru- 
ment; Calliope, (Epic Poetry,) has a roll of 
parchment in her hand, and sometimes a 
straight trumpet, or tuba; Urania, (Astronomy,) 
holds in her left-hand a globe, in her right a 
rod, with which she appears to point out some 
object to the beholder ; Polyhymnia, (Eloquence 
and Imitation,) places the fore-finger of the 
right-hand on her mouth, or else bears a scroll 
in her hand.] Put. Erot-—Pollux.— Zischin. 
in Tim—Paus. 9, 29.—Apollod. 1, 3.—Cic. 
N. D. 3, 21.—Hesiod, Th.—Virg. Zin. — Ovid, 
Met. 4, 310—Hom. Hymn. Mus.—Juv, 7 — 
Diod. S. 1.— Martial, 4, 14. 

Muszus, I. an ancient Greek poet, supposed 
to have been son or disciple of Linus or Or- 
pheus, and to have lived about s.c. 1410. Virgil 
hes paid great honor to his memory, by placing 
him in the Elysian fields attended by a great 
multitude, and taller by the head than his fol- 
lowers. None of the poet’s compositions are 
extant. The elegant poem on the Loves of 
Leander and Hero was written by a Muszus, 
who flourished in the 4th cent., according to 
the more received opinions. Among the good 
editions of [the latter] Musæus, 2 may be se- 
lected as the best, Rover, 8vo. L. Bat. 1727; 
Schroder, 8vo. Leovard, 1743. [Musæus is 
allowed to have heen one of the first poets, who 
versified the oracles. He is placed in the Arun- 
delian marbles B.c. 1426, at which time his 
Hymns are there said to have been received in 
the celebration of the Eleusinian ‘mysteries. 
Diog. L. tells us that Musæus not only com- 
posed a theogony, but formed a sphere for the 
use of his companions; yet as this honor is 
generally given to Chiro, it is more natural to 
suppose, with Sir I. Newton, that he enlarged 
it with the addition of several constellations 


number of Muses at first was but 3, viz. Melete, | after i 
s viz. j r the conquest of the golden fleece, A hill 
Mneme, and =e (Merten, Miun, ?Aad%,) | near the citadel of Athens was called Museum, 
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according to Paus:, from Museus, who used to 
retire thither to meditate and compose his reli- 
gious Hymns, and at which place he was after- 
wards buried. As to the origin of Muszus, it 
would seem, according to the best authorities, 
that he was descended in the 3d or 4th degree 
from Eumolpus. This family derived their 
origin from Thrace, and Eumolpus, who came 
to settle in Attica, was a priest of Ceres at 
Eleusis, where Paus. saw his tomb, The family 
of the Eumolpide were in possession of certain 
mysteries, and peculiar rites of initiation, and 
claimed, from father to son, the gift of pro- 
phecy. Some authorities make Museus, not 
the disciple, but the preceptor of Orpheus, and 
Suidas states expressly, that though a disciple 
of the latter, he was older than Orpheus, and 
that to Muszus the poet Orpheus bequeathed 
his lyre. According to another tradition, the 
instrument just mentioned was confided to Mu- 
seeus by the Muses, who had found it, after the 
death of Orpheus, on the sea-shore. The poems 
of Museeus, neglected very probably at a later 
period, when the poetry of Ionia, more conso- 
nant with the genius of the Greek nation, be- 
came widely diffused, were interpolated to such 
a degree, that, when in a subsequent age they 
became the subject of critical investigation, it 
was no longer possible to distinguish between 
what was original, and what had been added, 
Paus. regarded the Hymn in honor of Ceres as 
the only genuine one: all the rest appeared to 
him the work of Onomacritus, contemporary 
with the Pisistratide. This Hymn is. lost, as 
well as, with the exception of a very few verses, 
all the other productions of Museus.] 7. 6, 
677. —Diog. L. II. A Latin poet, whose 
compositions were very obscene. Martial, 12, 
96. III. A poet of Thebes, who lived during 
the Trojan war. 

Murtia, I. a daughter of Q, Mutius Sczevola, 
and sister of Metellus Celer; Pompey’s third 
wife. Her incontinent behaviour so disgusted 
her husband, that, at his return from the Mith- 
ridatic war, he divorced her, though she had 
borne him 3 children. She afterwards married 
M. Scaurus, Augustus greatly esteemed her. 
Plut. Pomp. II. A wife of Julius Cæsar, 
beloved by Clodius the tribune. Suet. Cas, 50. 
III. The mother of Augustus. 

Mouvr¥a Lex, the same as that, which was en- 
acted by Licinius Crassus and Q. Mutius, a.v.c. 
657: see Licinia lex, 

Murca, or Murcer, a town of Sicily west 
of Cape Pachynus. Cic. Ferr. 3, 43. 

Mur¥na, a Roman colony of Cisalpine Gaul, 
where M. Antony besieged D. Brutus, whom the 
consuls Pansa and Hirtius delivered. Two 
battles on the 15th of April, B.c. 43, were 
fought, in which Antony was defeated, and at 
last obliged to retire. Mutina is now called 
Modena, Lucan, 1, 41. 7, 872.—Suw. Ital. 8, 
592,.— Ovid, Met. 15, 822,—Cic. Fam. 10, 14, 
— Brut. 5. 

Morinzs, one of Hannibal’s generals, honor- 
ed with the freedom of Rome, on delivering up 
Agrigentum. Liv. 25, 41. 27, 5. 

Murmnus: (see Mutunus.) R 

Morus, I. the father-in-law of C. Marius. 
[More properly Mucius,] a Roman who saved 
the life of young Marius, by conveying him 


away from the pursuit of his enemi¢ in a load 
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ofstraw.——II, A friend of Tiberius Gracchus, 
by whose means he was raised to the office of a 
tribune, III. C. Scævola, surnamed Cordus, 
became famous for his courage and intrepidity. 
When Porsenna, king of Etruria, had besieged 
Rome, to reinstate Tarquin in all his rights and 
privileges, Mutius determined to deliver his 
country from so dangerous anenemy. He dis- 
guised himself in the habit of a Tuscan, and as 
he could fluently speak the language, gained 
an easy introduction into the camp, and soon 
into the royal tent. Porsenna sat alone with 
his secretary, when Mutius entered. The Roman 
immediately rushed on the secretary, and stabbed 
him to the heart, mistaking him for his royal 
master. This occasioned a noise; and Mutius, 
unable to escape, was seized and brought before 
the king. He gave no answer to the inquiries 
of the courtiers, and only told them that he was 
a Roman, and to give them a proof of his for 
titude, laid his right hand on an altar of burn- 
ing coals, and sternly looking at the king, with- 
out uttering a groan, boldly told him that 300 
young Romans like himself had conspired against 
his life, and entered his camp in disguise, de- 
termined either to destroy him, or perish in the 
attempt. This extraordinary confession asto- 
nished Porsenna; he made .peace with the 
Romans, and retired from their city. Mutius 
obtained the surname of Scævola, because he 
had lost the use of his right hand by burning it 
in the presence of the Etrurian king. Plut. 
Par.—Flor. 1, 10.—Liv. 2, 12. Vie, 
Scævola, a Roman consul. He obtained a vic- 
tory over the Dalmatians, and signalized him- 
self greatly in the Marsian war; highly com- 
mended by Cic. whom he instructed in the study 
of civil law. Cic.— Plut. V. Another, ap- 
pointed proconsul of Asia, which he governed 
with so much popularity, that he was generally 
proposed to others as a pattern of equity and 
moderation, Cic. speaks of him as eloquent, 
learned, and ingenious, equally eminent as an 
orator and lawyer. He was murdered in the 
temple of Vesta during the civil war of Marius 
and Sylla, s.c. 82. Plut—Cic. de Orat. 1, 48. 
— Fell, Pat. 2, 22. 

Mvurūnxus, or Murīnus, a deity among the 
Romans, much the same as the Priapus of the 
Greeks. The Roman matrons, and particularly 
new-married women, were obliged by custom to 
observe obscene ceremonies before the statue of 
this impure deity. August. de Civ. D. 4, 9. 6,9. 
—Lactant. 1, 20. 

Muzzris, ‘a town of India, now Vizindruk. 
[Mannert makes it to be the modern Mirzno ox 
Mirdschno.| Plin. 6, 23. 

Myacrus or Myonpzs, a divinity among the 
Egyptians; entreated by the inhabitants to 
protect them from flies and serpents. Paws. 8, 26. 

MicXrn, I. a celebrated magician, who 
boasted that he could draw down the moon 
from her orb. Ovid, Met. 12, 263-——II. A 
city and promontory of Asia Minor, [see the 
end of this article,] opposite Samos, celebrated 
for a battle fought there between the Greeks and 
Persians, Sept. 22, s.c. 479, the same day that 
Mardonius was defeated at Platæa. [The bat- 
tle of Mycale took place in the morning, that of 
Platæa in the evening.] The Persians were 
about 100,000 men, who had just returned from 
the unsuccessful expedition CT zos in Greece. 


mye 
“They had drawn their ships to the shore, and me. 
fortified themselves, as if determined to support | never beet 
a siege. They suffered the Greeks to disembark | even at the present 
from their fleet without the least MESA : bo ma et A 
and were soon obliged to give way re the | tion by the / es is said te 
cool and resolute aende of an inferior num- | jealousy, which they felt towards its 
bet of men. The Greeks obtained a complete because è 80 of the warriors of M 
victory, slaughtered some thousands of the | mortalized themselves at “ 
enemy, burned their camp, and sailed back to | the followers of Leonidas. . 
Amos with an immense booty, in which weré | markable among the remains of 
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70 chests of money among other very valuable 
things. [The Athenians, who, with their own 
jimmediate followers, constituted one half of the 
Grecian army, were led on by the archon Xan- 
tippus, the father of the famous Pericles, and, 
according to Herod. distinguished themselves 
the most of any of the combined forces. _ They 
advanced by the coast, and along the plain ; the 


Mycene, is what is termed the Treasury of 
Afreus. It is a hollow cone of 50 feet ia 


meter, and as many in height. It is comp E 
of enormous masses of a very hard breccia, or 

sort of pudding-stone. This extraordinary edi- 
fice has obviously been raised by the projection 
of one stone above another, and they nearly 
meet at the top. The central stone at the toj 


| has been removed along with 2 or 3 others, and 
| yet the building remains as durable as ever, an 
| will probably last to the end of time. Sir W 
| Gell discovered brass nails placed at reg 
| distances throughout the interior, which 
| thinks must have served to fasten plates ¢ 


| brass to the wall. Dr. Clarke opposes the opi- 
nion of this being the Treasury of ew 
| principally on the ground that Ee without 
the walls of the city, deeming it far more pro. 
| bable, and more A conformity with what ee È 
| find in ancient writers, that the Treasury was 
within the walls, in the very citadel. He con- 
| siders it to be the Heroum of Perseus. What- 
| ever may have been its use, it is worthy of Ro- 
| tice that cells of bronze or brass, i. e. cover 


Lacedemonians and their auxiliaries by the 
more woody and mountainous places. Whilst 
the latter, therefore, were making a circuit, the 
Athenians were already engaged. The Athe- 
nian forces stormed the Persian ramparts, and 
the victory was already half achieved before the 
Lacedemonians arrived. Herod. states that 
after the disembarkation of the Greeks, and 
previous to the battle, a herald’s wand was disco- 
vered by them on the beach, as they were ad- 
vancing towards the enemy, and a rumour in 
Consequence circulated among the Greeks, that 
a victory had been obtained by their countrymen 
over the forces of Mardonius. This, no doubt, 
Was a mere contrivance of the Greek comman- 
ders to animate the troops. It has been a sub- 


ject of considerable discussion among commen- | within with plates of brass, were very common 


tators to ascertain the meaning of Corn. Nepos, | 


in his Life of Cimo, where he makes his com- 
mander to have gained a victory at Mycale, 


(2, 61.) and by Plut, in his Life of Cimo (p.486.) 
Tt is mentioned also by Thuc. (1, 100.) Plato 
(Menex.) Polyznus, Frontinus (4,7, 45.) and 
Mela (1, 14.) But all these authorities uni- 
formly make the battle to have been fought at 
the river Eurymedo, not far from Cyprus. In 


order to free Corn. Nepos from the charge of a | 


gross error, it is best to adopt the opinion of 
Tzschucke, who thinks that there must have 
been a second and obscurer Mycale, near the 
Eurymedo in Pamphylia, where the battle above 
referred to was fought.] Herod.—Justin, 2, 14. 
— Diod. Ss. 

Mycaressus, an inland town of Beotia, 
where Ceres had a temple. Paus. 9, 19. 

MY¥cEn», a town of Argolis, in Peloponnesus, 


river at the east of the Inachus, about 50 stadia 
from Argos; received its name from Mycene, 
a nymph of Laconia. 
of a kingdom whose monarchs reigned in the 
following order: Acrisius, B.C. 1344, Perseus, 


Eleciryo, Mestor and Sthenelus ; and Sthenelus | 


alone for 8 years; Atreus and Thyestes, Aga- 
memno, Ægysthus, Orestes, Ægyptus, who 
was dispossessed s.c. 1104, on the return of 
the Heraclide. 
taken and laidin ruins by the Argives s.c. 568 ; 
and it was almost unknown where it stood in 
the age of Strabo, [who is often very erroneous 
in his account of Greece. He says that even 


the ruins of = were not to be found in | 
6 


| the lurking-place of Eurystheus, when in feat ~ 
over the combined fleets of the Cyprians and | s 
Phæniciáns. The battleis described by Diod. S. | 
| style of building called Cyclopean, 
| other things the gate of the Lions, mentioned 


It was once the capital | 


The town of Mycene was | 


in ancient Argolis. Such, no doubt, were he 
brazen places of confinement of Danaë, and 
of Hercules. The remains of the ancient walls 
are also very curious, being evidently of th 
Among 


by Paus. still remains. The modern town of 


| Krabata stands near the ruins of Mycenæ. 


The name of Mycene was probably denved 
from its situation m “ a recess,” (x»x2,) formed 
by 2 mountains, and noi, as Paus. imagines, 
from a “mushroom,” or “the pommel of a 
sword.”] Paus. 2, 16—Sérabo, S—Æn. 6, 
839.— Mela, 2,3. The word Myceneus is used 


| for Agamemno, as he was one of the Kings of 


Mycene. 
Mycinis, (tdis,) a name applied to Iphigenia 
as residing at Mycene. Ovid, Met. 12, 34. 
Mycertnts, a son of Cheops, king of Egypt. 


| After the death of his father he reigned with 
built by Perseus, son of Danaë; on a small | è 


great justice and moderation. [He built one 
of the pyramids, which travellers usually call 
the 3d one. It is smaller in size than the. 
others, but, according to Strabo, was equally as 
expensive as the others, being cased, according 
to Diod. S. half way up with Ethiopian marble: 
Mycerinus is said by Herod. to have died inthe 


| 7th year of his reign. He received the predic- 


tion of his short reign from the oracle of La- 
tona at Butos, and, on complaining that he, a 
pious prince, was not allowed a long reign, while 
his father and grandfather, who had been inju- 
rious to mankind, aud impious to the gods, had: 
enjoyed each along life, he was told that his 
short death was the direct consequence of his 
piety; for the fates had decreed that forthe 
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space of 150 years Egypt should be oppressed ; | 


of which determination the 2 preceding mo- | S 


narchs had been aware.] Herod. 2, 129. 

MycYruus, a servant of Anaxilaus, tyrant of 
Rhegium. He was entrusted with the care of 
the kingdom, and the children of the deceased 
‘prince ; he exercised his power with such fidelity 
and moderation, that he acquired the esteem of 
all the citizens, and at last restored the king- 
dom to his master's children, when come to 

- years of maturity, and retired to peace and so- 
litude with a small portion. He is called by 
some Micalus. Justin, 4, 2. 

Myco, I.a celebrated painter, who with others 
assisted in making and perfecting the Peci/e of 
Athens. Plin. 33, 35. II. A youth of 
Athens changed into a poppy by Ceres. 

Myconos, (or &,) one of the Cyclades between 
Delos and Icaria, which received its name from 
Myconus, an unknown person. It is about 3 
miles at the east of Delos, and 36 miles in cir- 
cumference. It remained long uninhabited on 
account of the fréquent earthquakes, to which it 
was subject. Some suppose that the giants whom 
Hercules killed, were buried under that island, 
whence arose the proverb, Every thing is under 
Mycone, applied to those, who treat of different 
subjects under one and the same title, as if none | 
of the defeated giants had been buried under any 
other island or mountain about Mycone. Strabo 
observes, (and his testimony is supported by that 
of modern travellers,) that the inhabitants of 
Mycone became bald very early, even at the 
age of 20 or 25, hence called, by way of con- 
tempt, the bald heads of Mycone. Pliny says, 
that the children of the place were always born 
with hair. The island was poor, and the inha- 
bitants very avaricious; whence Archilochus 
reproached a certain Pericles, that he came to 
a feast like a Myconian, i. e. without previous 
invitation. Strabo, 10. — Plin. 11, 37. 12,7. 
14, 1.— Athen. 1.—Thuc. 3, 29.—Mela, 2, 7.— 
Ovid, Met. 7, 463. 

Mynvus, a mountain of Ætolia, Plut. de 
Flum. 

Myapony¥a, I.a small province of Macedonia 
near Thrace, between the rivers Axius and 
Strymo. The inhabitants, called Mygdones, 
migrated into Asia, and settled near Troas, 
where the country received the name of their 
ancient habitation. Cybele was called Myg- 
donia, from the worship, which she received in 
Mygdonia, in Phrygia. Horat. Od. 2, 12, 22. 
3,16, 41.—Ovid, Met. 6, 45——Il. A small 
province of Mesopotamia bears also the name 
of Mygdonia, probably peopled by a Macedo- 
nian colony. Flace. 3, &c.— Pin. 4, 10.— 
Ovid, Her. 20.—Horat. Od. 2, 12. 

Myaponvs, or Myavo, I. a brother of He- 
Ciba, Priam’s wife, who reigned in part of 
Thrace, His son Coræbus was called Myg- 
donides from him: Æn. 2, 341.— 7. 3—— 
II. A small river running through Mesopota- 
mia, [and falling into the Chaboras. ] 

Mytassa, orum, [a city of Caria, founded, 
according to Steph. B., by Mylasus, son of 
Chrysaor ; famous for an ancient temple of the 
Carian Jove, and for another, of nearly equal 
antiquity, sacred to Jupiter Osogus. In after- 
times a very beautiful temple was erected here, 
dedicated to Augustus and Rome. Pococke 
saw it entire, but it has. since been destroyed, 
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and the materials used for building a mosque. 
Strabo speaks highly of the city’s magnificence £ 
it is now Medasso, and is remarkable for pro- 
ducing the best tobacco in-Turkey.] Liv. 38,39. 

My.x [or Mynx, Mil/azzo, on a tongue of 
land south-west of Pelorum, on the northern 
coast of Sicily. Between this place and a sta- 
tion called Naulochus, the fleet of Sextus Pom- 
peius was defeated by that of the triumvir Oc- 


| tavius, under the command of Agrippa.] Liv. 


42) 54. 

Mvyrss, a son of Lelex. 

Myrrrra, a surname of Venus among the As 
Syrians, in whose temples all the women were 
obliged to prostitute themselves to strangers. 
Herod. 1, 131. 199.— Strabo, 16. 

Mynvus, a maritime town of Caria, [north- 
west of] Halicarnassus. Cic. Fam. 3, 8.— Mela, 
1, 16.— Plin. 5, 29. 

Myénra, [a town of Greece in the territory 
of the Locri Ozole, on a lofty mountain. It 
had a sacred wood, and an altar dedicated to 
the meek or gentle gods, to whom sacrifices 
were offered in the night. | 

Myonnesvs, a town and promontory of 
Ionia, Jalanghi-Liman. [Strabo makes it a 
peninsula, and Livy a promontory; an island 
of the Teians, according to Thuc. It appears 
to have been placed on the coast, north-west of 
Lebedus, and the land to have projected in the 
form of a peninsula.} Ziv. 37, 13. 27. 

[M¥os normos, “ The Mouse's Harbour,” a 
sea-port of Egypt, placed by Ptol. and Pliny 
on the coast of the Red Sea. Arrian says that 
it was one of the most celebrated ports on this 
sea. It was called also Aphrodites Portus, 
“ The Port of Venus.” It is full of little isles, 
and its inodern name of Sufangeulbahri, “ The 
Sponge of the Sea,” has an evident analogy to 
the etymology of the 2d of the Greek names 
given above. | 

Myra, (orum or @,) a town of Lycia on a 
high hill, 2 miles from the sea. Pdi. 5, 27.—— 
Strabo, 14. ; 

Myrianpros, a town of Seleucia in Syria, 
on the bay of Issus, sometimes called Sinus 
Myriandricus, Liv. 2, 108. ; 

Myrina, I. a maritime town of Æolia, called 
also Sebastopolis, now Sanderlic. Tac. Ann. 
2, 47. — Liv. 33, 30. — Strabo, 13. —— Il. A 
queen of the Amazons, &e. Dion. 4——Il1I. A 
town of Lemnos, Patio Castro. Päh. 4, 12. 
IV. A town of Asia, destroyed by an earth- 
quake in Trajan’s reign. V. The wife of 
Thoas, king of Lemnos, by whom she had 
Hypsipyle. } 

Myrinvs, a surname of Apollo, from Myrina 
in Æolia, where he was worshipped. 


Myria, a town of Arcadia, called also Me- 
galopolis. y 
Myriam, [a city of Bithynia: see Apa- 


mea.| Plin. 5, 32. 

Mxrmuciprs, an artist of Miletus, who made 
chariots so small, that they could be covered 
by the wing of a fly. He also inscribed an 
elegiac distich on a grain of Indian sesamum, 
Cic. Acad. 4—ABlian, V. H. 1. 

Myruivones, a people on the southern bor- 
ders of Thessaly, who accompanied Achilles to 
the Trojan war. They received their name 
from Myrmido, a son of Jupiter and Huryme- 
dusa, who married one- of Sap daughters of 
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Æolus, son of Helen, His son Actor married 
Ægina, daughter of the Asopus. He gave his 
name to his subjects, who dwelt near the river 
Peneus in Thessaly., According to some, the 
Myrmidos received their name from their having 
been orginally ants, pieunnes: (see Macus. ) 
According to Strabo, they received it from their 
industry, because they imitated the diligence 
of the ants, like them were indefatigable, and 
continually employed in cultivating the earth, 
[The change of the Myrmidos from ants to 
men is founded merely on the equivocation of 
their name, which resembles that of the ant, 
(zveunz.) These people bore a further resem- 
blance to these little animals, in that, instead 
of inhabiting towns or villages, at first they 
commonly remained in the open fields, having 
no other retreats but the dens and cavities of 
trees, until Æacus brought them together, and 
settled them in more secure and commodious 
habitations.] Ovid, Met. 7, 654—Strabo.— 
Hygin. 52. 

Myro, I. a tyrant of Sicyo. II. A man 
of Priene, who wrote a history of Messenia, 
Paus. 4, 6——III. A celebrated statuary of 
Greece, peculiarly happy in imitating nature. 
He made a cow so much resembling life, that 
even bulls were deceived, and approached her, 
as if alive, as is frequently mentioned by 
many epigrams in the Anthologia. [See Athos 
and Lemnos.]| He flourished about B.c. 442. 
Ovid, Art. Am. 3, 319,—Paus.—Juv. 8.— Pro- 
pert. 2,41. 

MY¥rrua, a daughter of Cinyras, king of 
Cyprus. She became enamored of her father, 
and introduced herself into his bed unknown. 
She had a son by him, called Adonis. When 
Cinyras was apprised of the incest, which he 
had committed, he attempted to stab his daugh- 
ter, and Myrrha fled into Arabia, where she 
was changed into a tree called myrrh. Hygin. 
58. 275.—Ovid, Met. 10, 298—Plut. Par. 

Myxsfrus, a son of Myrsus, the last of the 
Heraclide, who reigned in Lydia; also called 
Candaules ; see Candaules, 

Mynsus, I. the father of Candaules. 
Lethe 
Solo. 

Myrrare, a courtezan of Rome, mistress to 
the poet Horace, Od. 1, 33. 

Myrvrera, a surname of Venus: see Murtia. 

Myrrinus, a son of Mercury and Phaetusa, 
or Cleobule, arm-bearer to Œnomaus, king of 
Pisa. He was so experienced in riding, and in 
the management of horses, that he rendered 
those of GEnomaus the swiftest in all Greece. 
His infidelity proved at last fatal to him. Œno- 
maus had been informed by an oracle that his 
daughter Hippodamia’s husband should cause 
his death, and on that account resolved to 
marry her only to him, who should overcome 
him in a chariot-race. This seemed totally im. 
possible, and to render it more terrible, GEno- 
maus declared that death would be the conse- 
quence of a defeat in the suitors. The charms 
of Hippodamia were so great, that many sacri- 
ficed their lives in the fruitless endeavour to 
obtain her hand, Pelops at last presented him- 
self, undaunted at the fate of those who had 
gone before him, but before he entered the 
course, bribed Myrtilus, and assured him that 
he should ea Hippodamia’s favors, if he 


Herod. 
II. A Greek historian in the age of 
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returned victorious from the race. Myrtilus, 
enamored of Hippodamia, gave an old chariot 
to CGEnomaus, which broke in the course, and 
caused his death. Pelops gained the victory, 
and married Hippodamia; and when Myrtilus 
had the audacity to claim the reward promised 
to his perfidy, Pelops threw him headlong into 
the sea, where he perished. The body of Myr- 
tylus, according to some, was carried by the 
waves to the sea-shore, where he received an 
honorable burial, and as he was the son of Mer- 
cury, he was made a constellation. Diod. S. 4. 
— Hygin. 84, 224.—Paus. 8, 14.—Apoll. Rh. 1. 

Myrtis, [a Grecian female of distinguished 
poetical abilities, who flourished about x. c. 500. 
She was born at Anthedo in Beotia. Pindar 
is said to have received his first instructions in 
the poetic art from her, and it was during the 
period of his attendance on her, that he became 
acquainted with Corinna, also a pupil of Myrtis. | 

Myrroum marx, a part of the Aigean sea, 
between Eubæa, Attica, and Peloponnesus, as 
far as Cape Malea, [or rather, according to 
Strabo, between Argolis, Attica, and Crete.] 
It receives this name from Myrto, a woman ; 
Myrtos, a small island opposite to Carystos in 
Eubeea ; or Myrtilus, the son of Mercury, who 
was drowned there, &c. Paus. 8, 14.—Hygin. 
84.— Plin. 4, 11. 

Myrrunvium, a name given to that part of 
the sea, which lies on the coast of Epirus, be- 
tween the bay of Ambracia and Leucas. 

Mys, (Myos,) an artist famous in working 
and polishing silver. He beautifully repre- 
sented the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe 
on a shield in the hands of Minerva’s statue, 
made by Phidias. . Paws, 1, 28. — Martial, 8, 
34. 51. 14, 93—Propert. 3, 9, 14. 

Myscettus, or MiısceLLus, a native of 
Achaia, who founded Crotona, in Italy, ac- 
cording to an oracle, which told him to build a 
city, where he found rain with fine weather. 
The meaning of the oracle long perplexed him 
till he found a beautiful woman all in tears in 
Italy, which circumstance he interpreted in his 
favor. According to some, Myscellus, who was 
the son of Hercules, went out of Argos without 
the permission of the magistrates, for which he 
wag.condemned to death. The judges had put 
each a black ball as a sign of condemnation, 
but Hercules changed them all and made them 
white, and had his son acquitted, on which 
Myscellus left Greece, and came to Italy, where 
he built Crotona, Ovid, Met. 15, 10.— Strabo. 

Mysra, I. [a country of Asia Minor, said to 
have derived its name from the Lydian word 
Mysos, “a beech-tree,” with which the country 
abounded. The name more probably, however, 
came from Mesia in Europe, whence the true 
origin of the Mysians is to be derived. It was 
divided, according to Strabo, into the Greater 
and Lesser Mysia. The latter lay on the Pro- 
pontis, and thence extended to Mt. Olympus, 
including a part of what was afterwards called 
Bithynia. Mysia Major was bounded on the 
west by Troas, on the north by the Propontis, 
on the east by Mysia Minor and Phrygia, and 
on the south by Æolia. As to the origin of 
the Mysians, Herod. makes them to have been 
of Lydian descent. Mannert, however, consi- ` 
ders them to have been of Thracian descent 
together with the Lydians. They migrated 
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into Asia Minor, and are mentioned in Homer : 


among the Trojan allies; but no place of abode 
‘is specially assigned to them by the poet, and 
when he speaks of the Trojan dominions, he 
makes them lie between the Ægean on the 
west, and the Phrygians on the east. After 
the Trojan war, the Mysians appear as a dis- 
tinct people, and spread themselves gradually 
over the whole of what was called Mysia.] Its 
chief cities were Cyzicum, Lampsacus, &c. 
The inhabitants were once very warlike, but 
greatly degenerated; and the words Mysorum 
ultimus were emphatically used to signify “a 
person of no merit.” The ancients generally 
hired them to attend their funerals as mourn- 
ers, because they were naturally melancholy, 
and inclined to shed tears. They were once 
governed by monarchs. Strabo.—Herod. 1. &c. 
— Cic. Verr—Flace. 27.— Flor. 3, 5.—Appian, 
Mithr. JI. A festival in honor of Ceres, sur- 
named Mysia, from Mysias, an Argive, who 
raised her a temple near Pallene in Achaia, 
Some derive the word a7é rod pusizy, “ to cloy 
or satisfy,” because Ceres was the first, who 
satisfied the wants of men by giving to them 
corn. The festival.continued during 7 days, &c. 

[ Mystws, a river of Mysia, which falls into 
the Caicus near the source of the latter river. ] 

Myso, a native of Sparta, one of the 7 wise 
men of Greece. When Anacharsis consulted 
the oracle of Apollo, to know which was the 
wisest man in Greece, he received for answer, 
he who is now ploughing his fields. This was 
Myso. Diog. in Vit. 

Mysres, a son of the poet Valgius, whose 
early death was so lamented by the father, that 
Horace wrote an Ode to allay the grief of his 
friend. Horat. Od. 2, 9. 

Myruecus, a sophist of Syracuse. He stu- 
died cookery, and when he thought himself suffi- 
ciently skilled in dressing meat, went to Sparta, 
where he gained much practice, especially 
among the younger citizens. He was soon 
after expelled the city by the magistrates, who 
observed that the aid of Mythecus was unneces- 
sary, as hunger was the best seasoning. 

Myritene: see Mitylene. 

Myus, (Myuntis,) a town of Ionia on the con- 
fines of Caria, founded by a Grecian colony ; 
one of the 12 capital cities of Ionia, at the dis- 
tance of about 30 stadia from the mouth of the 
Meander. Artaxerxes, king of Persia, gave it 
to Themistocles to maintain him in meat ; Mag- 
nesia was to support him in bread, and Lamp- 
sacus in wine. [Myus had an excellent sea- 
port at the mouth of the Meander; in the course 
of time, however, the mouth of the river was 
so stopped up, that the town was about 3 leagues 
from the sea. When the entrance of the gulf 
of Latmus was stopped, the waters formed a 
lake, which produced such a number of insects, 
that the inhabitants abandoned the place, and 
retired to Miletus.] C. Nep. Themis.—Strabo, 
14.— Herod. 1, 142,—Diod, S. 11. 
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NxsXruma, a country of Arabia, of which 
the capital was called Petra. [It extended from 
the Euphrates to the Sinus Arabicus. | The 
Nabathexans are scarcely known in Scripture 
until the time of the Maccabees.] The word 
is often applied to any of the eastern countries 
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of the world by the poets, and seems to be de- 
rived from Nabath, the son of Ismael. Ovid, 
Met.1, 61. 5, 163.— Strabo, 16.— Lucan, 4, 63. 
—Jw. 11, 126. > 

Nasazanes, an officer of Darius 3d at the 
battle of Issus. He conspired with Bessus to 
murder his royal master, either to obtain the 
favor of Alexander, or to seize the kingdom. 
He was pardoned by Alex. Curt. 3, $c.— 
Diod. 8. 17. j 

Nasis, I. a celebrated tyrant of Lacedæmo, 
who, in all acts of cruelty and oppression, sur- 
passed a Phalaris or Dionysius. His house was 
filled with flatterers and spies, continually em- 
ployed in watching the words and actions of 
his subjects. When he had exercised every art 
in plundering the citizens of Sparta, he made a 
statue, which in resemblance was like his wife, 
clothed in the most magnificent apparel, and 
whenever any one refused to deliver up his 
riches, the tyrant led him to the statue, which 
immediately, by means of secret springs, seized 
him in its arms, and tormented him in the most 
excruciating manner with bearded points and 
prickles, hid under the clothes. To render his 
tyranny more popular, Nabis made an alliance 
with Flaminius, the Roman general, and pur- 
sued with the most inveterate enmity the war, 
which he had undertaken against the Acheeans. 
He besieged Gythium, and defeated Philope- 
men in a naval battle. His triumph was short ; 
the general of the Achzans soon repaired his 
losses; and Nabis was defeated in an engage- 
ment, and treacherously murdered as he at- 
tempted to save his life by flight, s.c. 192, after 
an usurpation of 14 years. Polyb. 13.—Justn, 
30, 31.—Plut. Phil—Paus. 7, 8.—Flor. 2, 7. 
— II. A priest of Jupiter Ammo, killed in 
the 2d Punic war as he fought against the Ro- 
mans. Sil Ital. 15, 672. 

Nazonassar, a king of Babylo, after the 
division of the Assyrian monarchy. From him 
the Nabonassarean epoch received its name, 
agreeing with the year of the world 3237, 
p.c.746, [The beginning of this prince’s reign 
is of great importance in chronology, because 
Ptol. assures us that there were astronomical 
calculations made by the Chaldeans from Nabo- 
nassar to his time ; and Ptol. and the other as- 
tronomers count their years from that epocha: 
Forster, in his Zpistle concerning the Chaldeans, 
as given by Michaélis in his Spici. Geogr. Hebr. 
2, 102, seeks to explain the name Nabonassar, 
on the supposition of an affinity between the 
ancient Chaldee language and the Sclavonic 
tongue. According to him, it is equivalent to 
Nebu-ndsh-izar, “ Our Lord in heaven.” ] 

[Nasoporassar, a king of Babylo, who united 
with Astyages against Assyria, which country 
they conquered, and having divided it between 
them, founded 2 kingdoms, that of the Medes 
under Astyages, and that of the Chaldeans under 
Nabopolassar, s.c, 626. Necho, king of Egypt, 
jealous of the power of the latter, declared war 
against, and defeated him. Nabopolassar died 
after a reign of 21 years, The name, according 
to Forster, (see Nabonassar,) is equivalent to We- 
bu-polezitzar, “ Our Lord dwells in heaven.” ] 

Nacri capi, a place of Gallia Togata near 
Mutina. Liv. 41, 18. 

Napacara: see Nargara. 

Nænïa, the "goddess of at Rome, 
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whose temple was without the gates of the city. 
The songs sung at funerals, were also called 
nenie. They were generally filled with the 
praises of the deceased, but sometimes $0 uñ- 
ineaning and improper, that the word became 
proverbial to signify “í nonsense.” 
Plaut: Asin. 41, 1, 63. 

Navius, Cn. Í. [a native of Campania, the 
first imitator of the regular dramatic works pro- 
duced by Livius Andronicus. , He served in the 
Ist Punié war, and his earliest plays were re- 
presented at Rome in the year 519. The names 
of his Tragedies (of which as few fragments re- 
main as those of Livius,) are still preserved:— 
Alcestis, from which there is yet extant a de- 
scription of old age in rugged and barbarous 
verse, Dane, Dulorestes, Hesiona, Hector, Iphi- 
genia, Lycurgus, Phænissë, Protéesilaus, and 
Telephus. All these were translated or closely 
imitated from the works of Euripides, Anaxan- 
drides, and other Greek dramatists. Nevius, 
however, was accounted a better comic than 
tragic poet. Cic. has given to us some speci- 
mens of his jests, with which he appears to 
have been greatly amused; but they consist 
rather in unexpected turns of expression, or a 
play of words, than in genuine humor. Ne- 
vius, in some of his Comedies, indulged too 
much in personal invective and satire, especially 
against the elder Scipio. Encouraged by the 
silence of this illustrious individual, he next 
attacked the patrician family of the Metelli. 
The poet was thrown into prison for this last 
offence, where he wrote his Comedies, Hartolus 
and Leontes. These being in some measure in- 
tended as a recantation of his former inve¢tives, 
he was liberated by the tribunes of the com- 
mons. Relapsing soon after, however, into his 
former courses, and continuing to satirize the 
nobility, he was driven from Rome by their in- 
fluence, and retired to Carthage, where he 
died, according to Cic. a.u.c: 550. Besides 
his Comedies, he was author of the Cyprian 
Iliad, a translation from a Greek poem, called 
the Cyprian Epic. A Metrical Chronicle, chiefly 
relating the events of the Ist Punic war, was 
his last composition.] Cic. Tuse. 1, 1. de Sen.— 
Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 53. II. A tribune of the peo- 
ple at Rome, who accused Scipio Africanus of 
extortion. II. An augur in the reign of 
Tarquin. To convince the king and the Ro- 
mans of his power as an augur, he cut a flint 
with a razor, and turned the ridicule of the 
populace into admiration. Tarquin rewarded 
his merit by erecting to him a statue in the co- 
mitiwm, which existed in the age of Augustus. 
The razor and flint were buried near it under 
an altar, and it was usual among the Romans 
to make witnesses in civil causes swear near it. 
This miraculous event of cutting a flint with a 
razor, though believed by some writers, is treated 
as fabulous and improbable by Cic., who him- 
self had been an augur. [In some editions of 
Livy the name is written Accus Navits, in 
others Attus Navius.] Dionys. H—dLiv. 1, 36. 
—Cic. de Div. 1. 


Nanarviz1, a people of Germany, [ranked | 
by Tacitus under the Lygii, the inhabitants of | 


what is now part of Siesia, Prussia, and Poland. 
They had a consecrated: grove, where.a‘priest 
officiated in female attire. The Romans believed 
that -thè aid as a in. this grove, were 


| 
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Castor and Pollux, as they were both young 
and brothers.] Tacit: G. 43. sete ae 

NīiXbes; or Närpes, certain inferior deities 
who presided over rivers, springs, wells, and 
fountains. Naiades generally inhabited 
the country; i 
dows near the stream, over which they presided, 
whence the name, (wéw, “to flow.”) They are 
represented as young and beautiful virgins, 
often leaning on an urn, from which flows 4 
streami of water. ABgle was the fairest of the 
Naiades, acéording to Vitg. They were held 
in great veneration among the ancients, and 
often sacrifices of goats and lambs were offered 
to thein with libations of wine, honey, and oil. 
Sometimes they received only offerings of milk, 
fruit, and flowers. (See Nymphe.) Viry. Ect. 
6.—Ovid, Met. 14, 328. —Od. 13. hit. 

Nais, I. one of the Oceanides, mother of 
Chiro, or Glaucus, by Magnes. Apollod. os 
II. A nymph, mother by Bucolio of Aigesus 
and Pedasus. J/.6.—1iI. A nymph in an 
island of the Red Sea; who, by her incantations, 
turned to fishes all those, who approached her 
residence, after she had admitted them to her 
embraces. She was herself changed into a fish 
by Apollo. Ovid, Met. 4, 49, &c. IV. The 
word is used for “ water’ by Tibullus, 3, 7. 

Naissus, or Næsus, Missa, a town of Meesia 
[Superior, nearly in the centre, | the birthplace 
of Constantine, ascribed by some to Illyricum 
or Thrace. j 

[Nawniires, a people of Gallia Celtica, on 
the north bank of the Liger, Loire, near its 
mouth. Their capital was Condivienum, after- 
wards tiamed Namnetes, Nantz. | 

Nanrvares, a people of Gaul, [on the south 
of the Lacus Lemanus, Lake of Geneva.| Ces. 
BIG: 3, H 

Napa, certain divinities among the ancients, 
who presided over the hills and woods of the 
country. Some suppose that they were tutelary 
deities of the fountains, and the Naiades of the 
sea. Their name is derived from yarn, “a 
grove.” Virg. G.4, 535. 

Narnitus, a river of Peloponnesus, falling 
into the Alpheus. Paus. 8. 

Nar, Nera, a river of Umbria, rising near 
NurSia, whose waters, famous for their sulphu- 
reous properties, pass through the Lake Velinus, 
and issuing thence with great rapidity, fall into 
the Tiber, [near Narnia and Oériculum. | Ovid, 
Met. 14, 330.— Bn. 7, 517.—Cic. ad Att. 4. 

Narso Martius, Narbonne, a town of Gaul, 
founded by the consul Marcius, a.u.c. 634; the 
capital of Gallia Narbonensis. [When the Ro- 
mans first entered Gaul, this was a flourishing 
city. About 116 s. c. Julius Cæsar sent hither 
a colony of the veterans of the 10th legion. | 
Vell. Pat.1, 15. 2, 8.—Plin. 3. 

Nanrponensrs Gara, one of the 4 great 
divisions of ancient Gaul, bounded by the 
Alps, the Pyrenean mountains, Aquitania, Bel- 


The 


| gicum, and the Mediterranean, containing the 


modern provinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dau- 
phiné, and Savoy ; [anciently called also Galha 
Braccata, from the bracee, “ breeches,” worn 
by the inhabitants. ] 

Narcazus, a son of Bacchus and Physcoa. 
Pasi 5, 15. 

Narcissus, I. a beautiful youth, son of Cei 
phisus and the nymph Litiope; born at Thespis 


and resorted to the woods or mea- 
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in Beotia. He saw his image reflected in a 
fountain, and became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. His fruitless 
attempts to approach this Feautifal object, so 
provoked him, that he grew desperate, and killed 
himself. His blood was changed into a flower, 
which still bears his name. The nymphs raised 
a funeral pe to burn his body, according to 
Ovid, but found only a beautiful flower. Paus. 
says that Narcissus had a sister as beautiful as 
himself, of whom he became deeply enamored. 
He often hunted in the woods in her company, 
but his pleasure was soon interrupted by her 
death, and still to keep afresh her memory, he 
frequented the groves where he had attended 
her, or reposed himself on the brim of a foun- 
tain, where the sight of his own reflected image 
still awakened tender sentiments. Paws. 9,21. 
— Hygin. 271.— Ovid, Met. 3, 346, &¢.— Phi- 
lostr. 1. II. A freedman and secretary of 
Claudius, who abused his trust, ànd the infir- 
mities of his imperial master, and pluridered 
the citizens of Rome to enrich himself. Mes- 
salina, the emperor’s wife, endeavoured to te- 
move him, but Narcissus sacrificed her to his 
avarice and resentment. Agrippina, who suc- 
ceeded in the place of Messalina, was more 
successful. Narcissus was banished by her in- 
trigues, and compelled to kill himself, a. D. 54, 
Nero greatly regretted his loss, as he had found 
him subservient to his criminal and extravagant 
pleasures. Tacit.—Sueton. IIL. A favorite 
of the emperor Nero, put to death by Galba. 
IV. A wretch who strangled the emperor 
Commodus. 

Narisci, a nation of Germany, in the upper 
Palatinate. Tacit. G. 42. 

Narnia or Narna, a town of Umbria, washed 
by the river Nar, from which it received its 
name. [Under the Roman republic, it was 
called Neguinum, from nequam, “ a rogue,” on 
account of the knavery of its inhabitants, It 
became a Roman colony, a.u.c. 452.] Liv. 10, 9. 

Naro, Narenta, a river of Dalmatia, falling 
into the Adriatic, and having the town of Na- 
rona, Narenza, on.its banks, a little above the 
mouth. [Narona is now buried in ruins. ] 

Narses, I. a king of Persia, a. D. 294, de- 
feated by Maximianus Galerius, after a reign 
of 7 years, II. An eunuch in the court of 
Justinian, deemed worthy to succeed Belisarius, 
&e. HI. A Persian general, &c. 

NarrueEcis, a small island near Samos. 

WNarycia, or um, or Naryx, a town of Magna 
Grecia, built by a colony of Locrians after the 
fall of Troy. The place in Greece, from which 
they came, bore the same name, and was the 
country of Ajax Oileus. The word Narycian 
is more universally understood as applying to 
the Italian colony, near which pines and other 
trees grew in abundance. [The Narycia in 
Greece was situate among the Locri Epicne- 
midii; that in Italy among the Epizephyrii.] 
Virg.G. 2, 438. Ain. 3,399.— Ovid, Met.15,709. 

NasXmones, a savage people [of Africa, 
dwelling near the Syrtis Major, who lived by 
the plunder of the vessels shipwrecked on their 
coast.) Curt. 4, 7.—Lucan, 9, 439.— Herod. 
2, 165.— Sid, Ital. 2, 116. 11, 180. 

NascYo or NatYo, a goddess at Rome, who 
presided over the birth of children. She had a 
temple at Ardea, Cic, N: D, 3, 18. 


| ter, and exposed him to ridicule, 
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Nasica, I. the surname of one of the Sci- 


g | pios. Nasica was the first who invented the 
| measúring of time by water, B.c. 159, about 


134 yeats after the introduction of sun-dials at 
Rome: (see Seipio.\——II. An avaricious fel- 
low, who married his daughter to Coranus, a 
man as mean as himself, that he might not 
only not repay the money, which he had þor- 
rowed, but moreover become his creditor’s heir. 
Coranus, understanding his meaning, purposely 
alienated his property from him and his daugh- 
Horat. Sat. 
2, 5, 64. &e. 

N.asipiENvs, a Roman knight, whose luxury, 
arrogance, and ostentation, exhibited at an en- 
tertainment given to Mecenas, were ridiculed 
by Horace, Sui. 2, 8. 

Nasıpïus, L. a man sent by Pompey to as- 
sist the people of Massilia, After the battle of 
Pharsalia, he followed the interest of Pompey’s 
children, and afterwards revolted to Antony. 
Appian. 

Naso: [see Ovidius. | 

Nassus or Nasvs, I. a town of Acarnania, 
near the mouth of the Achelous. Liv, 26, 4. 
II. A part of the town of Syracuse. 

Nariso, Natisone, a river rising in the Alps, 
and falling into the Adriatic east of Aquileia. 
Plin. 3, 18. 

Narra, a man whose manner of living was 
so mean, that his name became almost prover- 
bial at Rome. Horat. Od. 1, 6, 124. 

Nava, Nape, a river of Germany, falling into 
the Rhine at Bingen, below Mentz. Tacit, 
Hist. 4, 70. 

Naucrirss, I. a Greek poet, employed by 
Artemisia to write a panegyric on Mausolus. 
——II. Another poet. Athen. 9.——III. An 
orator, who endeavoured to alienate the cities 
of Lycia from the interest of Brutus. 

Naucritis, a city of Egypt on the left side 
of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. It was 
celebrated for its commerce, and no ship was 
permitted to land at any other place, but was 
obliged to sail directly to the city, there to 
deposit its cargo. It gave birth to Athenaus, 
The inhabitants were called Nazcratite, or 
Naucratiole. [Herod. states, that whoever 
came to any other than the Canopic month of 
the Nile, was compelled to swear that it was 
entirely accidental, and was obliged to go 
thither in the same vessel. If contrary winds 
prevented a passage direct to Naucratis, the 
merchant was obliged to move his goods on 
board the common boats of the river, and carry 
them to the latter place. Somewhat similar to 
this is the custom of the modern Chinese. The 
similarity becomes. still more striking, if we 
reflect that the Greeks were allowed to have a 
commercial establishment at Naucratis, and 
were permitted places for the construction of 
temples for their religious rites.] Herod. 2, 
97, 179. —Plin. 5, 9. 

Navřus AcrYus, a famous augur: see Næ- 
vius. 

Navtõcnous, I. a maritime town of Sicily, 
near Pelorum.——lII. A town of Thrace, on 
the Euxine sea. Plin.4, 11——III. A pro- 
montory of the island of Imbros——IV. A 
town of the Locri, 4, 3. 

Navpactus or Naupacrum, [a city of the 


| Locri Ozol in Greece, on the Sinus Corinthi- 
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acus, a short distance north-east of Antirrhium, | 
from vats and xAyvyys, because there the Hera- 
clidee built the first ship, which carried them to 
Peloponnesus. It first belonged to the Locri 
Ozole, and afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Athenians, who gave it to the Messenians, 
driven from Peloponnesus by the Lacedeemo- 
nians. It became the property of the Lacede- 
monians after the battle of AS gospotamos, and 
it was restored to the Locri. Philip of Mace- 
donia afterwards took it, and gave it to the 
Ætolians, hence generally called one of the 
chief cities of their country. [It is now Ene- 
bect, or Lepanto.) Strabo, 4.— Paus. 4, 25.— 
Mela, 2, 3.—Ovid, Fast. 2, 43. 

Navp Ya, a maritime city of Peloponnesus, 
the naval station of the Argives. [It retains 
its ancient name, according to Sir Wm. Gell, 
and is only corrupted into Anapli and Napoli 
di Romania by the Turks and Italians. The 
same writer describes it as a large, and, in point 
of building, one of the most respectable cities 
in the Morea.] The fountain Canathos was in 
its neighbourhood. Patis. 2, 38.— Strabo, 8. 

NauruXors, a patronymic of Palamedes, 
son of Nauplius. Ovid, Met. 13, 39. 

Navriius, a son of Neptune and Amymone, 
king of Eubæa; father to the celebrated Pala- 
medes, so unjustly sacrificed to the artifice and 
resentment of Ulysses by the Greeks during 
the Trojan war. The death of Palamedes 
highly irritated Nauplius, and to revenge the 
injustice of the Grecian princes, he attempted 
to debauch their wives, and ruin their character. 
When the Greeks returned from the Trojan 
war, Nauplius saw them with pleasure dis- 
tressed in a storm on the coasts of Eubea, and 
to make their disaster still more universal, 
lighted fires on such places, as were surrounded 
with dangerous rocks, that the fleet might be 
shipwrecked on the coast. This succeeded, but 
Nauplius was so disappointed, when he saw 
Ulysses and Diomedes escape from the general 
calamity, that he threw himself into the sea. 
According to some mythologists there were 2 
persons of this name, a native of Argos, who 
went to Colchis with Jaso, son of Neptune and 
Amymone. The other was king of Eubea, 
and lived during the Trojan war ; according to 
some, son of Clytonas, one of the descendants 
of Nauplius the Argonaut. The Argonaut was 
remarkable for his knowledge of sea affairs 
and astronomy. He built the town of Nauplia, 
and sold Auge, daughter of Aleus, to king 
Teuthras, to withdraw her from her father’s 
resentment. Orph. Argon.— Apollod. 2, 7— 
Apoll. Rh. \, &e.—Flace. 1, 5. — Strabo, 8.— 
Paus, 4. 35,—Hygin, 116. 

Navrorrus, a town of Pannonia on a river 
of the same name, Ober or Upper Laybach. 
Fell. Pat.2,110.— Plin. 3, 18.—Zacit. Ann.1,20. 

Naura, I. a country of Scythia in Asia. 
Curt. 8. II. Of India within the Ganges. 
Arrian. 

Nausicaa, a daughter of Alcinous, king of 
the Pheaceans. She met Ulysses shipwrecked 
on her father’s coasts, and to her humanity he 
owed the kind reception experienced from the 
king. Od. 6.—Paus. 5, 19.— Hygin, 126. 

Navsirnéus, I. a king of the Pheaceans, 
father to Alcinous; son of Neptune and Pe- 
riboea. Sie a him son of Ulysses and 
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| Calypso.——II. The pilot of the vessel, which 


carried Theseus into Crete. 

Navsrarumus, I. [a port of Africa, in Cyre- 
naica, Bondaria.——I1. A port of Troas.] 

Naurss, a Trojan soothsayer, who comforted 
Aineas, when his fleet had been burnt in Sicily. 
Zn. 5, 704. He was the progenitor of the 
Nautii at Rome, a family to whom the Palla- 
dium of Troy was afterwards entrusted, 794, 

Naxos, Nazia, I. a celebrated island in the 
Ægean sea, the largest and most fertile of all 
the Cyclades, about 105 miles in circumference, 
and 30 broad; formerly called Strongyle, Dia, 
Dionysias, and Callipolis, and named Naxos 
from Naazus, who was at the head of a Carian 
colony, which settled in the island. It abounds 
with all sorts of fruits, and its wines are still 
in high repute. The Naxians were anciently 
governed by kings, but afterwards exchanged 
this form of government for a republic, 
and enjoyed their liberty till the age of Pisis- 
tratus, who appointed a tyrant over them. 
They were reduced by the Persians, but in 
the expedition of Darius and Xerxes against 
Greece, they revolted and fought on the side 
of the Greeks. During the Peloponnesian 
war, they supported the interest of Athens. 
Bacchus was the chief deity of theisland. The 
capital was also called Naxos; and near it, on 
Sept. 20, s.c. 377, the Lacedemonians were 
defeated by Chabrias. [Dr. Clarke observes of 
Naxos, that its inhabitants are still great vota- 
ries of Bacchus. Olivier speaks in inferior 
terms of the present Naxian wine, adding that 
the inhabitants know not how either to make 
or to preserve it. Dr. Clarke, on the contrary, 
observes that the wine of Naxos maintains its 
pristine celebrity, and he thought it excellent. 
Naxos is said to have no ports for the reception 
of large-sized vessels, and has therefore been 
less subject to visits of the Turks. Dr. Clarke 
states that when he visited the island, he was 
told that there was not a single Mahometan in 
it, and that many of the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior had never seen a Turk.] Thuc. 1, &e.— 
Herod. —Diod. S. 5, &e.— Ovid, Met. 3, 636.— 
Ain. 3, 125.—Paus. 6. 16.— Pind. II. An 
ancient town on the eastern side of Sicily, 
fownded s.c. 759 ; another town, at the distance 
of 5 miles from Naxos, bore the same name, 
often called by contradistinction Tawrominium. 
Plin, 3.—Diod. S, 13. III. A town of 
Crete, noted for hones. Pin. 36, 7.——IV. 
A Carian, who gave his name to the greatest 
of the Cyclades. 

Nazzanzus, a town of Cappadocia, where St. 
Gregory was born; hence called Nazianzenus, 

Nera, or Nova sura, a small island be- 
tween Lemnos and the Hellespont, which rose 
ef of the sea during an earthquake. Plin, 

, 87. 

Nera, I. a nymph, mother of Phaetusa 
and Lampetia by the Sun. Od. 12. II. A 
daughter of Pereus, who married Aleus, by 
whom she had Cepheus, Lycurgus, and Auge, 
who was ravished by Hercules. Apollod. 3, 9. 
—Paus.8, 4. 

Nemrnus, Neto, a river of Magna Grecia 
near Crotona. Ovid, Met. 15,51. 

; Neatices, a painter, amongst whose capital 
pieces are mentioned Venus, a sea-fight between 
the Persians and Egyptians, and an ass drink- 
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ing on the shore, with a crocodile preparing to 

attack it. ; 

> D aen (or 14,) a town of Troas. Plin. 
, 30. 

Neanrues, an orator and historian of Cyzi- 
cum, who flourished s.c, 257. 

Neapduts, I. a city of Campania, anciently 
called Parthenope, [from one of the Syrens 
said to have lived there,] and now known by 
the name of Naples, rising like an amphithe- 
atre at the back of a beautiful bay [12 miles in 
diameter.] As the capital of that part of Italy, 
it is now inhabited by upwards of 350,000 souls, 
who exhibit the opposite marks of extravagant 
magnificence, and extreme poverty. [This 
city is said to have derived its name of Nea- 
polis, or the new city, from a colony of Cu- 
means, who settled here, and probably rebuilt 
or enlarged the ancient city; whence it was 
called Nedwoaus Kuyziws, “The New City of the 
Cumzans.” Neapolis was the favorite resi- 
dence of Virgil, who was buried near the pro- 
montory of Misenum. Strabo says that in his 
time many Romans resorted hither to pass a 
voluptuous life after the manner of the Greeks, 
whose language they adopted, Alaric, after 
having sacked Rome, passed before Neapolis 
without injuring it, and the same conduct was 
pursued by Genseric.] Augustus called it Nea- 
polis. Sueton. Aug. 98.—II. A town of 
Africa. III. A city of Thrace. Iv. A 
town of Egypt. V. Of Palestine. VE, 
Of Ionia. VII. A part of Syracuse. Liv. 
25, 24.—Cic. Verr.5. 

Nerarcuus, an officer of Alexander in his 
Indian expedition, [ordered to conduct Alex.’s 
fleet along the Indian ocean to the Persian 
gulf, and, with Onesicritus, to examine it.] 
He wrote an account of this Voyage. After 
the king’s death he was appointed over Lycia 
and Pamphylia. [The Voyage is related by 
Arrian of Nicomedia, the Greek historian of 
Alex., who lived under Trajan. Itis comprised 
in his Indica, or general account of India, and 
is professedly taken from the journal of Near- 
chus himself, The autherticity of the narra- 
tive has been questioned by some of the learned, 
but is so completely defended in the celebrated 
Commentary of Dr. Vincent, 1797,. in, the 
concluding section of his preliminary Disqui- 
sitions, that Schmieder, the latest editor of Ar- 
rian, has translated the whole of his arguments 
into Latin, and has subjoined them to the ob- 
jections of Dodwell, as a complete and satisfac- 
tory refutation. So strongly was Schmieder him- 
self of the same opinion, that in his Preface to 
the Indica, he says ‘that they, who deny the 
genuineness of this account are hardly worth 
refuting?” Chalmers, Biogr. Dict.| Curt. 9, 
19.—Polyæn. 9.—Justin, 13, 4.— Strabo, 2. &e. 

Nexo, [a mountain east of the river Jordan, 
and forming part of the chain of Aharim, north 
of the Dead Sea. The Israelites encamped at 
the foot of this mountain in the 46th year of 
their Exodus, and Moses, having executed the 
commission, with which he was entrusted, and 
having pronounced. his blessing on the 12 tribes 
assembled to receive his last charge, ascended 
this mountain, from the summit of which, 
called Pisgah, he had a view of the promised 
land, into which he was not permitted to enter; 
on this mountain he soon afterwards died.] 
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Neprissa, a town of Spain, Lebriaa, 

Nesropzs, a mountain of Sicily, where the 
Himera rises. Sil. Ital. 14, 237. | 

Nesroruénos, I. a son of Jaso and Hypsi- 
pyle. Apollod, II. One of Actzo’s dogs. 
Ovid, Met. 3. 

Necuos, a king of Egypt, who attempted 
to make a communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, s.c. 610. No less than 
12,000 men perished in the attempt. It was 
discovered in his reign that Africa was circum- 
navigable. [Herod. states that Necho dis- 
patched some vessels under the conduct of 
Pheenician mariners down the Red Sea, with 
directions to pass by the Columns of Hercules, 
andreturn to Egypt; in other words, to circum- 
navigate Africa. The Pheenicians, passing 
down the Red Sea, entered the southern ocean: 
on the approach of autumn, they landed on the 
coast, and planted corn; when this was ripe, 
they cut it down, and again departed. Having 
thus consumed 2 years, they in the third doubled 
the Columns of Hercules, and returned to 
Egypt. This voyage has been generally deemed 
fabulous, but the facts mentioned by Herod., 
though few, are, according to Dr. Vincent, very 
consistent. Herod. states also that the Pha- 
nicians affirmed that they had the sun on their 
right hand in a part of their course, a circum- 
stance which he deems incredible, but which 
affords a strong argument in favor of the 
voyage, since this must necessarily have been 
the case after the Phenicians had passed the 
line. Herod. 2, 158. 4, 42. 

Nucrororis, one of the suburbs of Alex- 
andria. 

NecranEgus and Nercranasis, a king of 
Egypt, who defended his country against the 
Persians, and was succeeded by Tachos, B.c. 
363, His grandson, of the same name, made 
an alliance with Agesilaus, king of Sparta, and 
with his assistance quelled a rebellion of his 
subjects. Some time after he was joined by 
the Sidonians, Pheenicians, and inhabitants of 
Cyprus, who had revolted from the king of Per- 
sia. This powerful confederacy was soon at- 
tacked by Darius, the king of Persia, who 
marched at the head of his troops. Nectane- 
bus, to defend his frontiers against so dangerous 
an enemy, levied 20,900 mercenary soldiers in 
Greece, the same number in Libya, and 60,000 
were furnished in Egypt. This numerous body 
was not equal to the Persian forces ; and Nec- 
tancbus, defeated in a battle, gave up all hopes 
of resistance, and fled into Aithiopia, B.C. 350, 
where he found a safe asylum. His kingdom 
of Egypt became from that time tributary to the 
king of Persia. Plut. Ages——Diod. S. 16, &c. 
—Polyaen. 2.—C. Nep. Ages. 

Nroysra, a solemnity observed by the Greeks 
in memory of the dead. 

Nuts, the wife of Endymio. Apollod. 

Nereus, I. a son of Neptune and Tyro; 
brother to Pelias, with whom he was exposed 
by his mother, who wished to conceal her infir- 
mities from her father. They were preserved 
and brought to Tyro, who had then married 
Cretheus, king of Iolchos. After the death of 
Gretheus, Pelias and Neleus seized the king- 
dom of Iolchos, which belonged to Æso, the 
lawful son of Tyro by the deceased monarch. 
After they had reigned for e p conjointly, 
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Pelias expelled Neleus from Tolchos, — Neleus 
came to Apharus, king of Messenia, _who 
treated him with kindness, and permitted him to 
build a city, which he called Pylos. Neleus 
‘married Chloris, the daughter of Amphio, by 
‘whom he had a daughter and 12 sons, who 
were all, except Nestor,,killed by Hercules, to- 
gether with their father. Neleus promised his 
daughter in marriage only to him, who brought 
to him the bulls of Iphiclus. 
successful lover. (See Melumpus.) Ovid, Met. 
6, 418.—Paus. 4, 36.—Apollod. 1, OC 25 Os 

II. A river of Eubæa. 

Nexo, one of the Danaides. Apollod. 2, 

Nema, I.a town of Argolis between Cle- 
one and Phlius, with a wood, where Hercules, 
in his 16th year, killed the celebrated Nemæan 
lion. This animal, born of the hundred-headed 

Typho, infested the neighbourhood of Nemza, 
and kept the inhabitants under continual alarms. 
It was the first labor of Hercules to destroy it ; 
and the hero, when he found that his arrows 
and club were useless against an animal, whose 
skin was hard and impenetrable, seized him in 
his arms, and squeezed him to death. The con- 
queror clothed himself in the skin, and games 
were instituted to commemorate so great an 
event. The Nemean Games were originally in- 
stituted by the Argives in honor of Archemo- 
rus, who died by the bite ofa serpent, (see Arche- 
morus,) and Hercules some time after renewed 
them. They were one of the 4 great and solemn 
games, observed in Greece. The Argives, Co- 
rinthians, and inhabitants of Cleon, generally 
presided by turns at the celebration, in which 
were exhibited foot and horse-races, chariot- 
races, boxing, wrestling, and contests of every 
kind, both gymnastical and equestrian. The 
conqueror was rewarded with a crown of olive, 
afterwards of green parsley, in memory of the 
adventures of Archemorus, whom his nurse 
laid down on a sprig of that plant. They were 
celebrated eyery 3d, or, according to others, 
every 5th year, or more properly on the Ist and 
3d year of every Olymp., on the 12th day of 
the Corinthian month Panemos, 1. e. our Au- 
gust. They served as an era to the Argives, 
and inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 
It was always usual for an orator to pronounce 
a funeral oration in memory of the death of 
Archemorus, and those, who distributed the 
prizes, were always dressed in mourning. Liv. 
27, 30.31, 34, 41.—Ovid, Met. 9, 97.—Paus. 
Corinth.—-Clem. Alex.—-Athen.—- Polyen,—- 
Strabo, 8.—Hygin. 30. 273.— Apollod. 3, 6. 
II. A river of Peloponnesus falling into the 
bay of Corinth. Zv. 33, 15. 

Nemausus, a town of Gaul, in Languedoc, 

Nismes. 

_ Nemusrinus, a Latin poet, of no very bril- 
liant talents, in the 3d cent., whose poems on 
Hunting and Bird-catching were published by 
Burmann, inter Scriptores Rei Venatice, 4to. 
L. Bat. 1728; [edited also by Wernsdorff in 
the Poete Latini Minores, Altenb.1790-8. Ne- 
mesianus flourished under the emperors Carus, 
Carinus, and Numerianus: the last had a par- 
ticular esteem for him. ‘The poem on Hunting, 
called Cynegeticon, was so highly esteemed in 
the Sth cent., that it was read among the classics 
in the public schools in the time of Charle- 
magne, It pena rank high as a poetical 
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composition, but deserves praise for its polish 
and elegance. Both this and the poem de 
Aucupio, “ Bird-catching,” have reached us in 
a very mutilated state. Some, without any ne- 
cessity, ascribe the latter poem to another poet 
of the same name.] | gis 

Nimisis, one of the infernal deities, daughter 
of Nox; the goddess of vengeance, always 
prepared to punish impiety, and at the same 
time liberally reward the good and virtuous, 
[The original meaning of the term Neves in 
Greek is, “ the just indignation felt at observ- 
ing the prosperity of the undeserving.” The 
goddess Nemesis was called ’Adgaersia, ‘she 
from whom no bad man can escape.” ] She is 
made one of the Paree by some myfhologists, 
represented with ahelm and wheel. The people 
of Smyrna first made her statues with wings, 
to shew with what celerity she is prepared to 
punish the crimes of the wicked by sea and 
land, as the helm and wheel in her hands in- 
timate. Her power extended beyond this 
life ; she was employed after death to find out 
the most effectual and rigorous means of cor- 
rection, Nemesis was particularly worshipped 
at Rhamnus in Attica, where she had a cele- 
brated statue 10 cubits long, made of Paran 
marble by Phidias ; according to others, by one 
of his pupils. The Romans were also particu- 
larly attentive to the adoration of a deity, whom 
they solemnly invoked, and to whom they offered 
sacrifices, before they declared war against their 
enemies, to shew the world that their wars were 
undertaken on the most just grounds. Her 
statue at Rome was in the Capitol, Some sup- 
pose that Nemesis was the person, whom Jupi- 
ter deceived in the form of a swan, and Leda 
was entrusted with the care of the children, 
which sprang from the 2 eggs. Others observe 
that Leda obtained the name of Nemesis after 
death. According to Paus., there were more 
than one Nemesis. The goddess Nemesis was 
surnamed Rhamnusia, because worshipped at 
Rhamnus. [The temple at this place is said 
to have been built of the marble, which the 
Persians brought with them into the plain of 
Maratho, in anticipation of their expected vic- 
tory.] The Greeks celebrated a festival called 
Nemesia in memory of deceased persons, as the 
goddess Nemesis was supposed to defend the 
relics and memory of the dead from all insult. 
Hygin. P. A, 2. 8,—Paus. 1, 33,—Apollod, 3, 
10.— Hesiod, Th. 

Nemestus, [a native of Emesa in Syria, and 
bishop of that city, about a.n. 400. He has 
left a work “ On the Nature of Man,” in 44 
books, which is sometimes ascribed to Gregory 
of Nyssa, but from no other reason, it would 
seem, than because the latter wrote a work under 
the same title, The treatise of Nemesius is one 
of the best productions of Christian antiquity. 
He displays in it a remarkable knowledge of 
physics, considering the period, in which he 
lived, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
writings and doctrines of the ancient philoso- 
phers, His style, formed on good models, is 
much purer than that of most of his contem- 
poraries, The best ed.,Matthia, Had/e,1802,8r0. | 

Nemeracum, a town of Gaul, Arras. [See 
Atrebates.] 

NemEres, a nation of Germany, [along the 
Rhine, between the Vaugiones and Tribocci; 
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capital, Noviomagus, Spires.] - Tacit. 


their 
G. 28 
_ Nezrmorārïa, festivals observed in the woods 

of Aricia, in honor of Diana, who presided over 
the country and forests, on which account that 
part of Italy was sometimes denominated Ne- 
morensis ager. 

Nemossus, (or um,) the capital of the Ar- 
verni in Gaul, Clermont. Lucan, 1, 419— 
Strabo, 4. 

Neostix, I. a daughter of Lycambes, be- 
trothed to the poet Archilochus: (see Ly- 
cambes.)——M1. A beautiful woman, to whom 
Horace addressed an Ode, 3, 12. 

Neocasarza, I. [a town of Pontus, on the 
river Lycus, above Comana, Niksar. PEGA 
town of Mauritania. ILI. Of Syria, &c.] 

Neocuasis, a king of Egypt. 

Nedcuxzs, I. an Athenian philosopher, father, 
or, according to Cic., brother to the philosopher 
Epicurus. Cic, N. D. 1, 21.—Diog. L. II. 
The father of Themistocles. lian, F. H. 2. 
&c.— C. Nep. Them. 

Neocines, a man who made himself abso- 


lute, &e. Diod. S. 15. 
Neomoris, one of the Nereides. Apollod. 1. 
Neon, I. a town of Phocis. II. Another 


of the same name in the same country, on the 
top of Parnassus, afterwards called Tithorea. 
Plui. Syll.— Paus. Phoc.— Herod. 8, 32. 

WNeronvicuos, I. a town of Æolia near the 
Hermus. II. [A town of Phocis. Il. 
Of Thrace, on the Propontis. LV. In Caria. | 
Herod.— Plin. 

Neorro.Emvs, I. a king of Epirus, son of 
Achilles and Deidamia, called Pyrrhus, from 
the yed/ow color of his hair. He was carefully 
educated under the eye of his mother, and gave 
early proofs of his valor. After the death of 
Achilles, Calchas declared in the assembly ofthe 
Greeks that Troy could not be taken without the 
assistance of the son of the deceased hero. Im- 
mediately on this, Ulysses and Phenix were 
commissioned to bring Pyrrhus to the war. He 
returned with them with pleasure, and received 
the name of Neoptolemus, (“ new soldier,’’) be- 
cause he had come late to the field. On his 
arrival before Troy, he paid a visit to the tomb 
of his father, and wept over his ashes. He 
afterwards, according to some authors, accom- 
panied Ulysses to Lemnos, to engage Philoc- 
tetes to come to the Trojan war. He greatly 
signalized himself during the remaining time 
of the siege, and was the first to enter the 
wooden horse. He was inferior to none of the 
Grecian warriors in valor, and Ulysses and 
Nestor alone could claim a superiority over him 
in eloquence, wisdom, and address. His cruelty, 
however, was as great as that of his father, 
Not satisfied with breaking down the gates of 
Priam’s palace, he exercised the greatest þar- 
barity on the remains of his family, and without 
any regard tothe sanctity of the place, where 
Priam had taken refuge, slaughtered him with- 
out mercy, or, according to others, dragged him 
by the hair to the tomb of his father, where he 
sacrificed him, cut off his head, and carried it 
in exultation through the streets of Troy, fixed 
on the point of a spear. He also sacrificed 
Astyanax to his fury, and Polyxena on the 
tomb of Achilles, according to those, who deny 
that that sacrifice was voluntary, When Troy | 
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was taken, the captives were divided among 


the conquerors, and Pyrrhus had for his share 
Andromache, the widow of Hector, and Hele- 
nus, the son of Priam. With these he departed 
for Greece, and probably escaped from destruc- 
tion by giving credit to the words of Helenus, 
who foretold him that, if he sailed with the rest 
of the Greeks, his voyage would be attended 
with fatal consequences, and perhaps with death. 
This obliged him to take a different course from 
the rest of the Greeks, and he travelled over the 
greatest part of Thrace, where he had a severe 
encounter with queen Harpalyce: (see Har- 
palyce.) The place of his retirement after the 
Trojan war, is notknown, Some maintain that 
he went to Thessaly, where his grandfather still 
reigned ; but this 1s confuted by others, who ob- 
serve, perhaps with more reason, that he went to 
Epirus, where he laid the foundations of a new 
kingdom, because his grandfather Peleus had 
been deprived of his sceptre by Acastus, the 
son of Pelias. Neoptolemus lived with Andro- 
mache after his arrival in Greece, but it is un- 
known whether he treated her as a lawful wife 
or concubine. He had a son by this unfortu- 
nate princess called Molossus, and two others, 
if we rely on the authority of Paus. Besides 
Andromache, he married Hermione, the dangh 

ter of Menelaus, as also Lanassa, the daughter 
of Cleodzus, one of the descendants of Hercules. 
The cause of his death is variously related. 
Menelaus, before the Trojan war, had promised 
his daughter Hermione to Orestes, but the ser- 
vices experienced from the valor and courage of 
Neoptolemus during the siege of Troy, induced 
him to reward his merit by making him his son- 
in-law. The nuptials were accordingly cele- 
brated, but Hermione became jealous of Andro- 
mache, and because she had no children, re- 
solved to destroy her Trojan rival, who seemed 
to steal away the affections of their common hus- 
band. Inthe absence of Neoptolemus at Delphi, 
Hermione attempted to murder Andromache, 
but was prevented by the interference of Peleus, 
or, according to others, of the populace. When 
she saw her schemes defeated, she determined 
to lay violent hands on herself to avoid the 
resentment of Neoptolemus. The sudden ar- 
rival of Orestes changed her resolutions, and 
she consented to elope with her lover to Sparta, 
Orestes at the same time, to revenge and punish 
his rival, caused him to be assassinated in the 
temple of Delphi, and he was murdered at the 
foot of the altar by Machareus, the priest, or 
the hand of Orestes himself, according to Virg., 
Vell. Pat. and Hyginus. Some say that he 
was murdered by the Delphians, bribed by the 
presents of Orestes. It is unknown why Neo- 
ptolemus went to Delphi. Some support that 
he wished to consult the oracle to know how he 
might have children by the barren Hermione ; 
others say that he went thither to offer the 
spoils, which he had obtained during the Trojan 
war, to appease the resentment of Apollo, whom 
he had provoked by calling him the cause of the 
death of Achilles. The plunder of the rich 
temple of Delphi, if we believe others, was the 
object of the journey of Neoptolemus, and it 
cannot but be observed that he suffered the same 
death and barbarities, which he had inflicted 
in the temple of Minerva on the aged Priam and 
his wretched family, ee ancients have 
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used the proverb Neoptolemic revenge, when a 
person had suffered the same savage treatment, 
which the others had received from his hand. 
The Delphians celebrated a festival with great 
pomp and solemnity in memory of Neoptole- 
mus, who had been slain in his attempt to 
plunder their temple, because, as they said, 
Apollo, the patron of the place, had been in 
some manner accessory to the death of Achilles. 
_ Fell. Pat. 1, \—Æn. 2, 3.—Paus. 10, 24.— 
Ovid, Met. 13. 334. 455, &e. Her. 8.— Strabo, 
9.— Pind. N. 7.—Eurip. Andr. et Orest. &e— 
Plut. Pyrr.—Justin, 17, 3.—Dictys Cret. HS 
6.—Od. 11. U—Soph. Philoct.—Apollod. 3, 
13.—Hygin. 97. 102.—Philostr. Her. 19. &e. 
—Dares Phryg.—Quint. Sm. 14——Il. A 
king of the Molossi, father of Olympias, the 
mother of Alex. Justin, 17,3.——III. Another, 
king of Epirus. IV. An uncle of the cele- 
brated Pyrrhus, who assisted the Tarentines. He 
was made king of Epirus by the Epirotes, who 
had revolted from their lawful sovereign, and 
was put to death, when he attempted to poison 
his nephew, &c. Plut. Pyrrh. V. A tragic 
poet of Athens, greatly favored by Philip, king 
of Macedo. When Cleopatra, the monarch’s 
daughter, was married to Alexander of Epirus, 
he wrote some verses, which proved to be pro- 
phetic of the tragical death of Philip. Diod. S. 
16. VI. A relation of Alexander. He first 
climbed the walls of Gaza, when that city was 
taken by Alex. After the king's death, he re- 
ceived Armenia as his province, and made war 
against Eumenes. He was supported by Cra- 
terus, but an engagement with Eumenes proved 
fatal to his cause. Craterus was killed, and 
himself mortally wounded by Eumenes, B.C. 
821. C. Nep. Eum. VII. One of the officers 
of Mithridates the Great, beaten by Lucullus in 
a naval battle. P?ut. Luc. VIII. A tragic 
writer, 

Neons, a large country of Asia, near Ge- 
drosia, almost destitute of waters. The inha- 
bitants, called Weoritæ, suspended their dead 
bodies on the boughs of trees. Diod. S. 17. 

Nepr, I. a constellation of the heavens, the 
same as Scorpio. II. An inland town of 
Etruria, called also Nepete, whose inhabitants 
are called Nepesini. Sil, Ital, 8, 490.— Liv. 5, 
19. 26, 34, 

Nerwarta, festivals of Greece, in honor of 
Mnemosyne, mother of the Muses. 

Niipuitte, I. the first wife of Athamas, king 
of Thebes, and mother of Phryxus and Helle. 
She was repudiated on pretence of being subject 
to fits of insanity, and Athamas married Ino, 
the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had 
several children. Ino became jealous of Ne- 
phele, because her children would succeed to 
their father’s throne before hers by right of se- 
niority, and she resolved to destroy them. Ne- 
phele was apprized of her wicked intentions, 
and removed her children from the reach of Ino 
by giving to them a celebrated ram sprung from 
the union of Neptune and Theophane, on whose 
back they escaped to Colchis: (see Phrysus.) 
Nephele was afterwards changed into a cloud, 
whence her name is given by the Greeks to the 
clouds. Some call her Nebula, which word is 
the Latin translation of Nephele. The fleece 
of the ram, which saved the life of Nephele’s 
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Apollod. 1, 9.—Hygin. 2. §c.—Ovid, Met. 11, — 
195.—Flace. 11, 56.——I1I. A mountain of — 
Thessaly, once the residence of the Centaurs. 

Nupnuris, acape of Cilicia. Liv. 33, 20. — 

Nepurrires, a king of Egypt, who assisted 
the Spartans against Persia, when Agesilaus 
was in Asia. He sent to them a fleet of 100 
ships, intercepted by Cono, as they were sailing — 
towards Rhodes, &c. Diod. S. 14. 

NepYa, a daughter of Jasus, who married 
Olympus, king of Mysia, whence the plains of 
Mysia are sometimes called Nepie campi. 

Nezros, Corn. I. a celebrated historian in the 
reign of Augustus. He was born at Hostilia, 
and, like the rest of his learned contemporaries, 
he shared the favors, and enjoyed the patronage 
of the emperor. [Hostilia was a small place 
in the vicinity of Verona, and, as this last was 
included in Cisalpine Gaul, we may hence ac- 
count for Nepos being called by Ausonius a 
Gaul] He was the intimate friend of Cie. 
and Atticus, and recommended himself to the 
notice of the great and opulent by delicacy of 
sentiment, and a lively disposition. According 
to some writers, he composed 3 books of Chro- 
nicles, as also a Biographical Account of all the 
most celebrated Kings, Generals, and Authors 
of Antiquity. [Aulus Gellius cites this work 
under the title of Chronicles; Jornandes under 
that of Annals. The former, as also the gram- 
marian Charisius, cites his Books of Examples, 
making mention of the 5th of them. Charisius 
speaks also of the 16th book of a work by Nepos, 
entitled J//ustrious Men. He had written also 
a Life of Cicero. In Dio 3, he speaks of a 
work written by himself, styled The Greek His- 
torians. Finally, some have imagined, from a 
passage of Nepos, that he had composed also a 
work called The Lives of the Kings; but this is 
mere hypothesis.] Of all his valuable com- 
positions, nothing remains but his Lives of the 
Illustrious Greek and Roman Generals, often at- 
tributed to Aumilius Probus, who published them 
in his own name. in the age of Theodosius, to 
conciliate the favor and friendship of that em- 
peror. The language of Cornelius has always 
been admired, and, as a writer of the Augustan 
age, he is entitled to many commendations for 
the delicacy of his expressions, elegance of 
his style, clearness and precision of his narra- 
tions. Some support that he translated Dares 
Phrygius from the Greek original; but the in- 
elegance of the diction, and its many incorrect 
expressions, plainly prove that it is not the pro- 
duction of a writer of the Augustan age, but 
the spurious composition of a more modern 
pen. [It has been said above that the Lives of Ne- 
pos were published in his own name by Æmilius 
Probus. In the dedication of this latter writer, 
which is in bad Latin verse, no mention what- 
ever is made of Nepos, and Probus claims the 
work as the joint production of himself, his 
father, and grandfather. One is astonished at 
the want of intelligence on the part of his 
readers, in their not perceiving the discrepancy 
between the thoughts and sentiments, which 
prevailed in the age of Nepos, and those which 
characterized the reign of Theodosius; or in 
being struck with the difference between the 
barbarous style of the writers, who flourished in 
the latter period, and the elegance of the golden 
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It must be confessed, however, that the style of 
the Life of Atticus, which the MSS. unanimously 
ascribe to Nepos, while they all agree in naming 
fEmilius Probus as the author of the Lives of 
Illustrious Commanders, differs essentially from 
that of the last-mentioned work, in which may 
be observed various unusual expressions, singu- 
lar constructions, and some solecisms, which 
may well excite surprise, if regarded as coming 
from a contemporary of Cic. It seems most 
reasonable to adopt the conjecture of Barth, 
that Probus treated the work of N epos as 


_ Justin did that of Trogus Pompeius, in making 


changes, additions, and retrenchments through- 
out. This hypothesis acquires additional weight 
from what Nepos himself observes, towards the 
conclusion of his Preface, respecting the large 
size of the volume, which he was giving to the 
world. Nepos has been charged with various 
errors by modern critics, which, as his book is 
so generally placed in the hands of the young, 
it may not be amiss here to'enumerate, 1. In 
the Life of Phocio, he has mistaken the Greek 
words ġuópvàós riz, “a certain person of the 
same tribe,” for a proper name, Emphyletus. 
It is believed, however, by Tzschucke, a recent 
editor, that Phocio may have had a friend of 
this name, since the same appellation occurs 
in Andocides. Without some excuse of this 
kind, Nepos’s knowledge of Greek becomes 
very doubtful. 2. He confounds Miltiades, the 
son of Cimo, with Miltiades, the son of Cypse- 
lus. Herod. (6, 34.) informs us that the latter 
conducted a colony of Athenians into the Cher- 


_ Sonese, and established a sovereignty there. 


3. In the Life of Pausanias, (ch. 1,) he con- 
founds together Darius and Xerxes. Mardo- 
nius was the son-in-law of the first, and the 
brother-in-law of the last. 4. He confounds 
the victory of Mycale, gained by Xantippus and 
Leotychides, with the naval battle gained by 
Cimo, 9 years after, near the river Eurymedo : 
(see Mycale.) 5. In comparing the end of the 
2d ch, and the commencement of the 3d, of 
the Life of Pausanias, with the clear and cir- 
cumstantial narrative of Thuc. (1, 130-134.) 
we shall perceive that Nepos has violated the 
order of time, and confounded the events. 6. 
There is no less disorder in the 3d ch. of the 
Life of Lysander. Nepos confounds 2 expedi- 
tions of this general into Asia, between which 
there elapsed an interval of 7 years. Compare 
Xen. Hellen. 3, 4,7—10.—Diod. 8.14,13. 7.In 
the 2d ch. of the Life of Dio, Nepos confounds 
the order of events. Plato made 3 voyages to 
Sicily ; the 1st in the time of Dionysius the 
Elder, who had him sold as a slave; Dio was 
then only 14 years old. At the time of his 2d 
voyage, Dionysius the Elder was no longer alive. 
It was during his 3d visit to the island that the 
philosopher reconciled Dio and Dionysius the 
Younger, Finally, it was not Dionysius the 
Elder, but the son, who invited Plato magna am- 
bitione. 8. In the 2d ch. of the Life of Cha- 
brias, utter confusion prevails, At the period 
when Nepos makes Agesilaus to have gone on 
his expedition into Egypt, this monarch was 
busily occupied in Bæotia ; and Nepos himself, 
in his Life of Agesilaus, makes no mention of 
this expedition. The king of Egypt, who was 
assisted by Chabrias, and afterwards by Agesi- 
laus, was Tachus, and not Nectanebus, 9, Han- 
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nibal did not immediately march to Rome after ar 
the victory at Cannæ, as Nepos, in his Life of — 
Hannibal, (ch. 5,) states, but after having per- 
mitted the- spirit of his army to become 
corrupted in Campania. 10. In the Life of 
Cono, (ch. 1,) he says that this general had 
no share in the battle of Ægospotamos; the 
contrary is proved by Xenopho, Hellen. 2, 1, 
29. 11. In the Life of Agesilaus, (ch. 5,) he 
attributes to this king the victory at Corinth, 
which was due to Aristodemus, as Xenopho in- 
forms us, Hellen. 4, 2, 9-23.]. Among the 
many good editions of Corn. Nepos, two may 
be selected as the best, [Van Staveren,] 8vo. 
L. Bat. 1773, and Glasgow, 12mo, 1761. [By 
far the best now is the ed. of Fischer, Lips. 
1806, 8vo.] ——II, Julius, an emperor of the 
west, &c. 

Neporranus, Fravivs PoriiYus, a son of 
Eutropia, the sister of the emperor Constan- 
tine. He proclaimed himself emperor after 
the death of his cousin Constans, and rendered 
himself odious by his cruelty and oppression. 
He was murdered by Anicetus after one month’s 
reign, and his family were involved in his ruin, 

Nepruys, wife of Typho, became enamored 
of Osiris, her brother-in-law, and introduced 
herself to his bed. She had a son called Anu- 
bis by him. Put. Isid. 

Neprunr ranum, I. a place near Cenchreæ, 
Mela, 1, 19. II. In the island of Calauria, 
——III. Near Mantinea. 

Neprunta, a town and colony of Magna 
Grecia. 

Nuprvnfum, a promontory of Arabia, at the 
entrance of the gulf. 

Nepronrus, an epithet applied to Sext. Pom- 
pey, because he believed himself to be god 
of the sea, or descended from him, on account 
of his superiority in ships, &e. Hor. Ep. 9.— 
Dio, 48. 

Nepronus, [Gr. Morea, see the end of this 
article,] a god, son of Saturn and Ops, and 
brother to Jupiter, Pluto, and Juno, He was 
devoured by his father on the day of his birth, 
and again restored to life by means of Metis, 
who gave to Saturn a certain potion. Paus. 
says that his mother concealed him in a sheep- 
fold in Arcadia, and imposed on her husband, 
telling him that she had brought a colt into the 
world, which was instantly devoured by Saturn. 
Neptune shared with his brothers the empire of 
Saturn, and received as his portion the king- 
dom of the sea. This, however, did not seem 
equivalent to the empire of heaven and earth, 
which Jupiter had claimed; therefore he con- 
spired to dethrone him with the rest of the gods. 
The conspiracy was discovered, and Jupiter con- 
demned Neptune to build the walls of Troy : 
(see Laomedo.) A reconciliation was soon after 
made, and Neptune was re-instituted to all his 
rights and privileges. Neptune disputed with 
Minerva the right of giving a name to the 
capital of Cecropia, but was defeated; and the 
olive, which the goddess suddenly raised from 
the earth, was deemed more serviceable for the 
good of mankind than the horse, which Nep- 
tune had produced by striking the ground with 
his trident, as that animal is the emblem of 
war and slaughter. This decision did not 
please Neptune; he renewed the combat by 
disputing for Troezene, but J a settled their 
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disputes by permitting. them to be conjointly 
worshipped there, and giving the name of Polias, 
“the protectress. of the city, to Minerva, and 
that of king of Treezene to the god of the sea. 
He also disputed his right for the isthmus of 
Corinth with Apollo ; and. Briareus, the Cy- 
clops, who was mutually chosen umpire, gaye 
the isthmus to Neptune, and promontory to 
Apollo. Neptune, as being god of the sea, was 
entitled to more power than any of the other 
gods except Jupiter. Not only the ocean, rivers, 
and fountains, were subjected to him, but he 
also could cause earthquakes at his pleasure, and 
raise islands from the bottom of the sea with a 
plow of his trident. The worship of Neptune 
was established in almost every part of the earth, 
and the Libyans in particular venerated him 
above all other nations, and regarded him as 
the first and greatest of the gods. The Greeks 
and Romans were also attached to his worship, 
and celebrated their Isthmian Games and Con- 
sualia with the greatest solemnity. He was 
generally represented sitting in a chariot made 
of a shell, drawn by sea-horses or dolphins. 
Sometimes he is drawn by winged horses, and 
holds his trident in his hand, and stands up as 
his chariot flies over the surface of the sea, 
Homer represents him as issuing from the sea, 
and in 3 steps crossing the whole horizon. The 
mountains and the forests, says the poet, trem- 
bled as he walked; the whales, and all the 
fishes of the sea, appeared round him; and 
even the sea herself seemed to feel the presence 


of her god. The ancients generally sacrificed | 
on his altars, and the Roman | 


a bull and horse 
soothsayers always offered to him the gall of 
the victims, which in taste resembles the bitter- 
ness of the sea-water. The amours of Neptune 


are numerous. He obtained, by means of a 


dolphin, the fayors of Amphitrite, who had 
made a vow of perpetual celibacy ; and placed 


among the constellations the fish, which had | 


persuaded the goddess to become his wife. He 
also married Venilia and Salacia, which are 
only the names of Amphitrite, according to 
some authors, who observe that the former word 
is derived from venire, alluding to the continual 
motion of the sea. Salacia is derived from 
salum, “ the sea,” and is applicable to Amphi- 
irite. Neptune became a horse to enjoy the 
company of Ceres: (see Ario.) To deceive 
Theophane, he changed himself into a ram: 
(see Theophane.) He assumed the form of the 
Enipeus to gain the confidence of 'Tyro, the 
daughter of Salmoneus, by whom he had Pe- 
lias and Neleus. He was also father of Phor- 
cus and Polyphemus, by Thoossa ; Lycus, Nyc- 
teus, and Kuphemus, by Celeno ; Chryses, by 
Chrysogenia; Aneus, by Astypalea ; Baotus 
and Hellen, by Antiope; Leuconoé, by Phe- 
misto; Agenor and Belleropho, by Eurynome, 
daughter of Nysus 5 Autas, by Alcyone, daugh- 
ter of Atlas; Abas, by Arethusa; Actor and 
Dictys, by Agemede, daughter of Augias; 
Megareus, by Œnope, daughter of Epopeus ; 
Cycnus; by Harpalyce ; Taras, Otus, Ephialtes, 
Dorus, Alesus, &c. The word Neptunus is often 
used metaphorically by the poets to signify 
“ sea-water? In the Consualia of the Romans, 
horses were led through the streets finely 
equipped, and crowned with garlands, as the 
god, in nhos, p paar the festivals were insti- 


tuted, had produced the horse, 
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an animal so bes 
mankind. [Neptune was i 
god, and the Greeks de- 
rived his worship from that country. The. 
Phoenicians very probably landed at an early 
period in Africa, and brought the horse with 
them, which they taught the savage inhabitants 
to manage. The latter seeing them master 
both the most terrible of elements, the sea, and 
the most spirited of animals, regarded them as 
divinities: bence the horse became sacred to 
Neptune. The Consus of the Romans appears 
to have been the sea deified by the Aborigines, 
and whose worship became subsequently iden- 
tified with that of Neptune; which last was 
introduced by the early Greek colonies. Plato 
(Crat.) derives the name Toe from wads 
and Xa, because Neptune binds our feet in his 
dominions; and Varro derives Neptunus from: 
nubo, quod mare terras obnubat': both appella- 
tions, however, are evident corruptions of oriental 
terms.] Paus. 1, 2: Ye—U. 7. &e.—Varro, de 
L. L.4.—Cic. N. D. 2.—Hesiod, Th.—Ain. ij 
12. &e. 2, 3. §e.—Apollod. 1, 2. &c.— Ovid; 
Met. 6, 117. &¢.—Herod. 2, 50. 4, 188.—Ma- 
crob. Sat. 1, 17.—August. de C. D. 18.— Plut. 
Them.— Hygin. 157.—Eurip. Phen —Flace.— 
Apoll. Rh. i 

NErrïpes, Nymphs of the sea, daughters of — 
Nereus and Doris: [see the end of this article. ] 
They were 50, according to the greater number 
of the mythologists, whose namesvare as follows? 
Actea, Agave, Amphitrite, Autondé, Cymato- 
lege, Cymo, Cymodoce, Cymothoé, Doris, Doto, 
Dynamene, Kione, Krato, Eucrate, Eudora, 
Eulimene, Eunice, Kupompe, Evagora, Evarne; 
Galata, Galena, Glauce, Glauconome, Hali- 
mede, Hipponoë, Hippothoé, Laomadia, Lia- 
gora, Lysianassa, Melita, Menippe, Nemertes, 
Nesea, Neso, Panope, Pasithed, Pherusa, Pò- 
lynome, Pontoporia, Pronoé, Proto, Protomelia, 
Psamathe, Sao, Spio, Thalia, Themisto, Thetis, 
In those, which Homer mentions, to 
the number of 30, we find the followmg names 
different from those spoken of by Hesiod: 
Amathéa, Amphinome, Amphitroé, Apseudes, 
Callanassa, Callianira, Clymene, Dexamene, 
Walia, Jera, Janira, Limmoria, Mera, Nassa, 
Qrithya. Apollod. who mentions 45, mentions 
the following names different from the others: 
Calypso, Ceto, Cranto, Dero, Dejanira, Dione, 
Eumolpe, Glaucothoé, Lone, Isea, Melia, Neo- 
meris, Pione, Plesawra, Polynoé, Protomedusa. 
Hyginus and others differ from the preceding 
authors in the following names : Arethusa, 
Asia, Beroé, Cleio, Crenis, Cydippe, Deopea, 
Drymo, Ephira, Eurydice, Leucothoé, Ligea, 
Lycorias, Opis, Phyllodoce, Xantho. The Ne- 
reides were implored as the rest of the deities; 
they had altars chiefly on the coasts of the sea, 
where the piety of mankind made offerings of 
milk, oil, and honey, and often the flesh o 
goats. When they were on the sea-shore, they 
generally resided in grottoes and caves, adornet 
with shells, and shaded by the branches © 
vines. Their duty was to attend onthe mor 
powerful deities of the sea, and to ‘be subservient 
to the will of Neptune. They were particularly 
fond of alcyos, and as they had the ‘power'o 
ruffling or calming the waters, were always ad. 


neficial for the use of 
originally a Libyan 


dressed by sailors, who implored their protection. 


| that they might grant-to'them:a favorable voy: 
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age, and prosperous return. They are repré- 
sented as young and handsome virgins, sitting 
on dolphins, and ‘holding Neptune’s trident in 
their hands, or sometimes garlands of flowers. 
[It has been a subject of inquiry with regard 
to the Nereides, whether they are to be consi- 
dered as metaphorical personages, or real 
beings, Those, whom Homer and Hesiod 
name, are mostly poetical persons; but some 
of them had a real existence, as Cassiope, 
mother of Andromeda; Psamathe, mother of 
Phoce, from whom the country into which she 


` removed, was called Phocis; Thetis, mother of 


Achilles, and some others. It must be ob- 
served, however, that the name of Nereides 
was given at first to princesses, who inhabited 
some islands on the sea-coast, and became fa- 
mous for the establishment of commerce and 
navigation. It was transferred afterwards to 
some poetical personages, who owe their exis- 
tence only to etymologies conformable to the 
qualities implied in their names, and even to 
certain fishes, which have the upper part of 
their bodies much like that of women. Pliny 
states that in the time of Tiberius there was 
seen on the sea-shore a Nereid, such as the 
poets represent them, humana effigie, and an 
ambassador from Gaul had told Augustus that 
on the sea-coasts several dead Nereides had 
been seen. This wears, however, the appear- 
ance of fable.] ‘Orph. Hymn. 23.—Catull. de 
Rapt. Pel— Ovid, Met. 11, 361, §c.—Stat. Siw. 
2, 2.3, 1—Paus. 2, 1.—Apoliod. 1, 2. 9.— 
Hesiod, Th.— Hom. I.— Hy gin. & c. 

Nerzus, a name giyen to Achilles, as son 
of Thetis, one ofthe Nereides. Horat. Ep.17, 8. 

Nereus, a deity of the sea, son of Oceanus 
and Terra. He married Doris, by whom he 
had 50 daughters, called the Nereides: (see 
Nereides.) Nereus was generally represented 
as an old man with a long flowing beard, and 
hair of an azure color. The chief place of his 
residence was in the Ægean sea; here he was 
surrounded by his daughters, who often danced 
in choruses round him. He had the gift of 


prophecy, and informed those, who consulted | 


him, of the different fates, which attended them. 
He acquainted Paris with the consequences of 
his elopement with Helen; and by his directions 
Hercules obtained the golden apples of Hesperi- 
des, but the sea-god often evaded the importu- 
nities of inquirers by assuming different shapes, 
and totally escaping from their grasp. The 
word Nereus is often taken for “ the sea ” itself. 
Nereus is sometimes called the most ancient of 
allthe gods. Hesiod, Th.— Hygin.—Ill. 18.— 
Apollod.—Orph. Argon.—Horat. Od. 1, 13.— 
Eurip. Iph. ; ; 

NerYenvs, a desert island near the Thracian 
Chersonesus. 
~ NerYros, a mountain in the island of Ithaca ; 
a small island in the Ionian sea, according to 
Mela. The word is often applied to the whole 
island of Ithaca ; and Ulysses, the king of it, 
called Neritius dux, his ship Neritia navis. 
The people of Saguntum, as descended from a 
Neritian colony, are called Neritia profes. Sil. 
Hal. 2, 317.—ZEn, 3, 271.—-Plin. 4.— Mela, 2, 
7.—Ovid, Met.13,712. R. A. 263. 
` Nertrum, a town of Calabria, Nardo. 
l Nurtum, or Arrasrum, a promontory of 
Spain, Cape Finisterre, Strabo, 3, 
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Nenrtvs, I. a silversmith in the age of Ho- 
race. Sat. 2, 3, 69. I. An usurerin Nero’s 
age, so eager to get money, that he married as 
often as he could, and as soon destroyed his 
wives by poison, to possess himself of their es- 
tates. Pers, 2, 14. 

Nero, Cravptus Domrrfus Cæsar, I. a ce- 
lebrated Roman emperor, son of Caius Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus and Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. He was adopted by the emperor 
Claudius, a.p. 50, and 4 years after succeeded 
him on the throne. The beginning of his 
reign was marked by acts of the greatest kind- 
ness and condescension, by affability, complai- 
sance, and popularity. The object of his ad- 
ministration seemed to be the good of his peo- 
ple; and when he was desired to sign his name 
to a list of malefactors, who were to be executed, 
he exclaimed, J wish to heaven that I could not 
write. He wasan enemy to flattery, and when 
the senate had liberally commended the wisdom 
of his government, Nero desired them to keep 
their praises till he deserved them. These pro- 
| mising virtues were soon discovered to be artifi- 
cial, and Nero displayed- the propensities of 
his nature. He delivered himself from the 
sway of his mother, and at last ordered her to 
be assassinated. This unnatural act of barba- 
rity might astonish some of the Romans, but 
Nero had his devoted adherents, and when he 
declared that he had taken away his mother’s 
life to save himself from ruin, the senate ap- 
plauded his measures, and the people signified 
their approbation. Many of his courtiers 
shared the unhappy fate of Agrippma, and 
Nero sacrificed to his fury or caprice, all such 
as obstructed his pleasure, or diverted his incli- 
nation. In the night he generally sallied from 
his palace to visit the meanest taverns, and all 
the scenes of debauchery, which Rome con- 
tained; he was fond of insulting the people in 
the streets, and his attempts to offer violence to 
the wife of a Roman senator nearly cost him 
his life. He also turned actor, and publicly 
appeared on the Roman stage in the meanest 
characters. In his attempts to excel in music, 
and conquer the disadvantages of a hoarse 
rough voice, he moderated his meals, and often 
passed the day without eating. The celebrity 
of the Olympian Games attracted his notice. 
He passed into Greece, and presented himself 
as a candidate for the public honor. He was 
defeated in wrestling, but the flattery of the 
spectators adjudged to him the victory; and 
Nero returned to Rome with all the pomp and 
splendor of an eastern conqueror, drawn in the 
chariot of Augustus, and attended by aband of 
musicians, actors, and stage-dancers, from every 
part of the empire. These private and public 
amusements of the emperor were indeed inno- 
cent; his character was injured, but not the 
lives of the people. But his conduct soon be- 
came more abominable; he disguised himself 
in the habit of a woman, and was publicly mar- 
ried to one of his eunuchs, This violence to 
nature and decency was soon exchanged for 
another; Nero resumed his sex, and celebrated 
his nuptials with one of his meanest catamites ; 
and on this occasion one of the Romans ob- 
served that the world would have been happy, 
if Nero’s father had had such a wife. But now 
| his cruelty was displayed in aed superlative 
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degree, and he sacrificed to his wantonness his 
wife Octavia Poppa, and the celebrated wri- 
ters, Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, &c. The 
Christians also did not escape his barbarity. 
He had heard of the burning of Troy, and as 
he wished to renew that dismal scene, caused 
Rome to be set on fire in different places. The 
conflagration became soon universal, and during 
9 successive days the fire was unextinguished. 
‘All was desolation; nothing was heard but the 
lamentations of mothers, whose children had 
perished in the flames, groans of the dying, and 
continual fall of palaces and buildings. Nero 
was the only one, who enjoyed the general con- 
sternation, He placed himself on the top of a 
high tower, and sang on his lyre the destruction 
of Troy,—a dreadful scene, which his barbarity 
had realised before his eyes. He attempted to 
avert the public odium from his head by a 
feigned commiseration of the miseries of his 
subjects. He began to repair the streets and 
public buildings at his own expense. [ Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius positively charge this confla- 
gration on Nero; but Tacitus expresses a doubt 
concerning its origin, and the probability is that 
the fire was accidental. Nero was at Antium, 
when it commenced, but returned in time to see 
the palace in flames. He now opened his gar- 
dens, and caused sheds to be erected for the 
multitudes deprived of their homes, and at the 
same time took measures to prevent a scarcity, 
and supply the most pressing wants of the 
people. The emperor might have gained credit, 
on the whole, by this disaster, had not the sus- 
picion of his being the author still maintained 
its ground in the minds of the people. The 
method, which he took to divert it, was by a 
horrible persecution of the Christians, which 
has justly branded him with the title of the 
first persecutor of the church.] He built him- 
self a celebrated palace, which he called his 
Golden House. It was profusely adorned with 
gold, precious stones, and whatever was rare 
and exquisite. It contained spacious fields, 
artificial lakes, woods, gardens, orchards, and 
whatever could exhibit beauty and grandeur. 
The entrance of this edifice could admit a large 
colossus of the emperor, 120 feet high; the 
galleries were each a mile long ; and the whole 
was covered with gold. The roofs of the dining 
halls represented the firmament in motion as 
well as figure, and continually turned round 
night and day, showering down all sorts of per- 
fumes, and sweet waters. [Not content with 
covering the whole of the Palatine hill with his 
“ Golden House,’ Nero extended its gardens 
and pleasure-grounds over the whole plain south 
of the Forum, and even on the Esquiline and 
Celian hills. The Colosseum occupies the 
site of the largest of those lakes, which Nero 
made in his gardens, and Tacitus describes in 
such glowing colors. It is said that Vespasian, 
at the same time that he drained the lake, 
pulled down all which Nero had erected beyond 
the Palatine, reducing the imperial palace to 
the hill, which once contained Rome ; and built 
the stupendous Amphitheatre, Temple of Peace, 
and Baths of Titus, out of the materials of this 
portion of the‘ ‘ Golden House.” ] When this 
grand edifice, which, according to Pliny, ex- 
tended all round the city, was finished, Nero 
said that he saute now lodge like a man, His 
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rofusion was not less remarkable in all his 
other actions, When he went fishing, his nets 
were made with gold and silk. He never ap- 
peared twice in the same garment; and when 
he undertook a voyage, there were thousands of 
servants to take care of his wardrobe. This 
continuation of debauchery and extravagance 
at last roused the resentment of the people. 
Many conspiracies were formed against the 
emperor, but were generally discovered, and 
such as were ‘accessary, suffered the greatest 
punishments. The most dangerouseniegi aaa 
against Nero’s life, was that of Piso, from which 
he was delivered by the confession of a slave. 
The conspiracy of Galba proved more success- 
ful, and the conspirator, when he was informed 
that his plot was known to Nero, declared him- 
self emperor. The unpopularity of Nero fa- 
vored his cause; he was acknowledged by all 
the Roman empire; and the senate condemned 
the tyrant, who sat on the throne, to be dragged 
naked through the streets of Rome, whipped to 
death, and afterwards thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock like the meanest malefactor. This, how- 
ever, was not done, and Nero, by a voluntary 
death, prevented the execution of the sentence, 
He killed himself, a.p. 68, in his 32d year, after 
a reign of 13 years, and 8 months. Rome was 
filled with acclamation at the intelligence, and 
the citizens, more strongly to indicate their joy, 
wore caps, such as were generally used by 
slaves, who had received their freedom. Their 
vengeance was not confined to the statues of 
the deceased tyrant, but his friends were the 
object of the public resentment; many were 
crushed to pieces in a violent manner, and one 
of the senators, amid the universal joy, said 
that he was afraid that they would soon have 
cause to wish for Nero. The tyrant, as he ex- 
pired, begged that his head might not be cut 
off from his body, and exposed to the insolence 
of an enraged populace, but that the whole 
might be burned on the funeral pile. . His re- 
quest was granted by one of Galba’s freedmen, 
and his obsequies were performed with the 
usual ceremonies. Though his death seemed 
to be the source of universal gladness, yet many 
of his favorites lamented his fall, and were 
grieved to see that their pleasures and amuse- 
rents were stopped by the death of the patron 
of debauchery and extravagance. Even the 
king of Parthia sent ambassadors to Rome to 
condole with the Romans, and beg that they 
would honor and revere the memory of Nero. 
His statues were also crowned with garlands of 
flowers, and many believed that he was not 
dead, but would soon make his appearance, 
and take just vengeance on his enemies. It 
will be sufficient to observe, in finishing the 
character of this tyrannical emperor, that the 
name of Nero is even now used emphatically | 
to express “a barbarous and unfeeling op- | 
pressor.” Pliny calls him the common enemy 
and fury of mankind; and in this he has been 
followed by all writers, who exhibit Nero as a 
pattern of the most execrable barbarity, and | 
unpardonable wantonness. Plut. Galo.— Suet. 
Pita-—Plin. 7, 8. &¢.—Dio. 64.—Aurel. Vic- 
tor.—Tacit. Ann. II. Claudius, a Roman 
general sent into Spain to succeed the 2 Scipios. 
He suffered himself to be imposed on by As- 
drubal, and was soon after succeeded by young 
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Scipio. He was afterwards made consul, and 
intercepted Asdrubal, passing from Spain into 
Italy with a large reinforcement for his brother 
Hannibal. An engagement was fought near 
the river Metaurus, in which 56,000 of the Car- 
thaginians were left in the field of battle, and 
great numbers taken prisoners, B.c. 207. As- 
drubal was also killed, his head cut off and 
thrown into his brother’s camp by the con- 
querors. Appian, Han.—Oros. 4.— Liv. 27, §c. 
—Horat. Od. 4, 4, 37.— Flor. 2, 6 —Val. Max. 
Ael III. Another, who opposed Cic., when 
he wished to punish with death such as were 
accessary to Catiline’s conspiracy. IV. A. 
son of Germanicus, ruined by Sejanus, and 
banished from Rome by Tiberius. He died in 
the place of his exile. His death was volun- 
tary, according to some. Suet. Tiber. Me 
Domitian, called Nero, because his cruelties 
surpassed those of his predecessors, and also 
Calvus, from the baldness of his head. Juv. 4. 
: VI. The Neros were of the Claudian 
family, which, during the republican times of 
Rome, was honored with 28 consulships, 5 dic- 
tatorships, 6 triumphs, 7 censorships, and 2 
ovations. They assumed the surname of Nero, 
which, in the language of the Sabines, signifies 
“ strong” and “ warlike.” 

NeronYa, a name given to Artaxata by Tiri- 
dates, who had been restored to his kingdom 
by Nero, whose favors he acknowledged by call- 
ing the capital of his dominions after the name 
of his benefactor. 

Neronian= Tuerva, baths at Rome, made 
by Nero. 

Nerrosriera, a town of Spain. 

Nerva Coccetus, I. a Roman emperor after 
the death of Domitian, A.D. 96.; [descended 
from a Cretan family, which had become Ro- 
man in the reign of Augustus. He was pretor, 
when Nero conferred on him triumphal honors, 
and was consul for the first time in the year 71, 
with Vespasian, and afterwards with Domitian, 
in the year 90. The conspirators, who had 
formed their plans for freeing the empire from 
the tyranny of Domitian, applied to Nerva to 
succeed him, and he accordingly became em- 
peror, A.D. 96.] He rendered himself popular 
by his mildness, generosity, and the active part, 
which he took in the management of affairs. 
He suffered no statues to be raised to his honor, 
and applied to the use of the government all 
the gold and silver statues, which flattery had 
erected to his predecessor. In his civil cha- 
acter he was the patron of good manners, so- 
briety, and temperance. He forbade the muti- 
lation of male children, and gave no countenance 
to the Jaw, which permitted the marriage of an 
uncle with his niece. He made a solemn de- 
claration that no senator should suffer death 
during his reign; and this he observed with 
such sanctity, that, when 2 members of the 
senate had conspired against his life, he was 
satisfied to tell them that he was informed of 
their wicked machinations. He also conducted 
them to the public spectacles, and seated him- 
self between them, and, when a sword was 
offered to him, according to the usual custom, 
he desired the conspirators to try it on his body. 
Such goodness of heart, confidence in the self- 
conviction of the human mind, and reliance on 
the consequence of his lenity and indulgence, 
conciliated the affection of all his subjects. Yet, 
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| as envy and danger are the constant companions 


of greatness, the prætorian guards at last muti- 
nied, and Nerva nearly yielded to their fury. 
He uncovered his aged neck in the presence of 
the incensed soldiery, and bade them wreak 
their vengeance on him, provided they spared 
the life of those, to whom he was indebted for 
the empire, and whom his honor commanded 
him to defend. His seeming submission was 
unavailing, and he was at last obliged to sur- 
render some of his friends and supporters to 
the fury of his soldiers. The infirmities of his 
age, and his natural timidity, at last obliged 
him to provide himself against any future mu- 
tiny or tumult by choosing a worthy successor. 


He had many friends and relations, but did 


not consider the aggrandisement of his family, 
and chose, for his son and successor, Trajan, a 
man of whose virtues and greatness of mind 
he was fully convinced. This voluntary choice 
was approved by the acclamations of the people, 
and the wisdom and prudence, which marked 
the reign of Trajan, shewed how discerning was 
the judgment, and how affectionate were the 
intentions, of Nerva for the good of Rome. He 
died July 27, A.D. 98, in his 72d year, and his 
successor shewed his respect for his merit and 
character by raising to him altars and temples 
in Rome and the provinces, and by ranking him 
in the number of the gods. Nerva was the first 
Roman emperor of foreign extraction, his father 
being a native of Crete. Plin. Paneg—Diod. S. 
69. II. M. Cocceius, a consul in the reign 
of Tiberius. He starved himself, because he 
would not be concerned in the extravagance of 
the emperor, III. A celebrated lawyer, con- 
sul with the emperor Vespasian ; father to the 
emperor of that name. 

Nervi, a warlike people of Belgic Gaul, 
[whose country lay on both sides of the Scaldis, 
Scheldt, near the sources of that river; after- 
wards Hainault, and Nord. Their original 
capital was Bagacum, Bavia; but afterwards 
Camaracum, Cambray,and Turnacum, Tournay, 
became its chief cities towards the end of the 
4th cent.] They continually upbraided the 
neighbouring nations for submitting to the 
power of the Romans. They attacked J. Cesar, 
and were totally defeated. Lucan, 1, 428.— 
Ces. B. G. 2, 15. 

Nertxium, an inland town of Lucania, La- 
gonegro. Liv. 9, 20. 

Nesacrum, a town of Istria at the mouth of 
the Arsia, Castel Nuovo. 

Nusma, one of the Nereides, 
338. 

Nesmicuus, the father of Hippomedo, a 
native of Argos. 

Nests, (čs, or idis,) Nistta, an island on the 
coast of Campania, famous for asparagus. Piin. 
19, 8.— Lucan, 6, 90.—C'ic. Alt, 16, 1, 2.— Stat. 
Silv. 3, 1, 148. 

Nessus, I. a celebrated Centaur, son of Ixio 
and the Cloud. He offered violence to De- 
janira, whom Hercules had intrusted to his 
care, with orders to carry her across the river 
Evenus: (see Dejanira.) Hercules saw the 
distress of his wife from the opposite shore of 
the river, and immediately let fly one of his 
poisoned arrows, which struck the Centaur to 
the heart. Nessus, as he expired, gave the 
tunic, which he then wore, to Dejanira, assuring 
her that, from the poisoned baod, which had 
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owed from hig wounds, it had received the 


power of calling a husband away from unlawful 
’ Joves. Dejaniira received it with pleasure, 
this mournful present caused the death of Her- 
cules: (see Hercules.) Apollod. 2, 7—Ovid, 
Ep. 9.—Senee. Herc. B.—Paus. 
S4. JI. A river: see Nestus. 


Nusrvcnes, a famous statuary of Greece; | 


vival to Phidias. Plim 34, 8. i 

Nesror, I. a son of Neleus and Chloris, 
nephew to Pelias, and grandson to Neptune: 
[see Pylos.| He had 11 brothers, all killed, 
with his father, by Hercules. His tender age 
detained him at home, and was the cause of his 
preservation. The conqueror spared his life, 
and placed him on the throne of Pylos. He 
married Eurydice, daughter of Clymenes, or, 
according to others, Amaxibia, daughter of 
Atreus. He early distinguished himself in the 
field of battle, and was present at the nuptials 
of Pirithous, when a bloody battle was fought 
between the Lapithe and Centaurs. As king 
of Pylos and Messenia, he led his subjects to 
the Trojan war, where he distinguished himself 
among the rest of the Grecian chiefs by elo- 
quence, address, wisdom, justice, and uncom- 
mon prudence of mind. Homer displays his 
character as the most perfect of all his heroes ; 
and Agamemmo exclaims that, if he had 10 
generals like Nestor, he would soon see the 
walls of Troy reduced to ashes. After the Tro- 
jan war, Nestor retired to Greece, where he 

_ enjoyed, in the bosom of his family, the peace 
and tranquillity due to his wisdom and old age. 
The manner and time of his death are un- 
known ; the ancients are all agreed that he 
lived 3 generations of men, which length of 
time some suppose to be 300 years, though; 
more probably, only 90, allowing 30 years for 
each generation. From that circumstance, 
therefore, it was usual among the Greeks and 
Latins, when they wished a long and happy 
life to their friends, to wish them to see the 
years of Nestor. He had 2 daughters, Pisi- 
dice and Polycaste; and 7 sons, Perseus, Stra- 
ticus, Aretas, Echephiro, Pisistratus, Antilochus, 
and Trasimedes, Nestor was one of the Argo- 
nauts, according to Val. Flaccus, 1, 380. &e.— 
Dictys Cret. 1, 13. §e—U. 1, Ye Od. 3, 11.— 
Hygin. 10, 273.—Paus. 3, 26. 4, 3. 31.—Apol- 
lod, 1, 9. 2, 7—Ovid, Met. 12, 169. &e— 
Horat. Od. 1, 15. II. A poet of Lycaonia in 
the age of Severus; father to Pisander, who, 
under the emperor Alex., wrote some fabulous 
stories. III. One of the body-guards of 
Alexander. Polyen. ; 

Nzsrortus, bishop of Constantinople, who 
flourished a.D. 431. He was cofidemned and 
degraded from his episcopal dignity for here- 
tical opinions. [ Nestor, according to Mosheim, 
was a man remarkable for his learning and 
eloquence ; which were, however, accompanied 
with much levity, and intolerable arrogance, 
and, it may be added, violent enmity to all 
sectaries, ‘The peculiarity of his doctrine was 
this, that the Virgin Mary should not be called 
mother of God, but mother of Christ, since the 
Deity can- neither be born nor die, and of cot- 
sequence the son of man alone could derive his 
birth from an earthly parent. His doctrine was 
well received by many, but encountered at the 
samé time violent opposition from others, who 
believed that Di wag reviving the etor of 


and | 
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Panis Samosatenus, and Photinus) that Jesus 
Christ was a mere man. The principal oppo- 
nent of Nestorius was Cyrill.. They mutually 
anatheinatised each other, and when there was 
no prospect of an amicable termination of the 
dispute, a council was called at Ephesus, ADs 
431, by Theodosius the Younger. Nestorius 
was condemned unheard, deprived of his epis- 
copal dignity, banished to Petra in Arabia, and 
afterwards to one of the Oases in Africa, where 
he died, From him have come the Nestorian 
Chtistiang. The chief points, which distinguish 
them from other Christians, are, 1. a belief that 
Mary was not the mother of our Lord as God, 
but only as man,—a persuasion’ that Nestorius 
was unjustly condemned by the council of 
Ephesus; 2. their firm attachment to the doc- 
trine, that there were not only 2 distinet 
natures, but also 2 distinct persons; im the Son 
of God. | : - 

Nusrus, or Nessus, Westo; a small xiver of 
Thrace, rising in Mt. Rhodope, and falling into 
the Augean Sea above the island of Thasos. 
It was for some time the boundary of Mace- 
donia on the east, in the more extensive power 
of that kingdom. 

Nirom, a town of Sicily, Noto. 
14, 269.—Cic. Ferr. 4, 26. 5; 51 > 
Newrr, a people of Sarmatia. Mela; 21, 
Nicaia, I. a city of India, built by Alexander 
on the [banks of the Hydaspes, in honor of his 
victory over Porus. | IJ. A town of Bithynia, 
(Nice, or Is-nik,) built by Antigonus, som of 
Philip; king of Macedonia ; originally called 
Antigonia, afterwards Nicea, by Lysimachus; 
who gave to it the name of his wife, daughter 
of Antipater; [situate at the eastern extremity 
of the Lake Ascanius. According to Steph. B 
this city was originally termed Ancora, and im- 
habited by the Bottiæi. Nicea was built in the’ 
form of a square, remarkable for the great regu- 
larity, with which it was erected ; atid Strabo 
states that, froma stone in the eentré of the 
gymnasium, the 4 gates of the city could be 
seen. At this city was heldthe famous couneil, 
A.D. 325, at which the Nicene creed, as far as 
the words “ Holy Ghost,” was drawn up; and 
agreed to; the rest of this Creed was added at 
the cotincil of Constantinople, a. 581, except 
the words “and the Son,’ which follow the 
words “ who proceedeth from the Father,” and 
these were inserted a.p. 417. The couneil of 
Nice was summoned by Constantine to settle 
the differences and controversies im the church. 
The bishops, who met in council, were, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, more than 250, besides pres- 
byters and deacons, acolythists and others, 
whose number could not easily be counted. 
Theodoret makes the number of bishops 318, 
and this number is more generally allowed than 
the other. How long this council sat, is not 
absolutely certain. Some have given to it a 
pertnanence of 2 or 3 years, but most learned 
moderns aré of opinion that it sat somewhat 
above 2 months, beginning June 19, and ending 
Avg. 25. The 3 points debated were, the Arian 
controversy, time of keeping Easter, and affair | 
of Meletius in Egypt. ] Til. A town of | 
Liguria, built by the people of Massilia, i | 
commemoration of a victory; [about a league 
from the mouth of the Varus, Var, From | 
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‘Strabo, we learn, that long before his time, this 


city had à number of vessels and an arsenal; 
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together with many warlike machines; of all 
which the Romans availed themselves im re- 
ducing Gallia Proviticia or Narbonensis.] 

NicaGditas, a sophist of Athens in the reign 
of Philip. He wrote the Lives of Mlustrious 
Men, and was teckoned one of the greatest and 
most learned men of his age, 

-- Nicanper, I. 4 king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Proclide. He reigned 39 years, and died 
B.c. 770.—— IE. A writer of Chalcedo——III. 
A Greek grammarian, poet, and physician, of 
Colopho, s.c. 137. [There is a considerable 
variety of opinion respecting his birth-place and~ 
the era; in which he flourished. Suidas in- 
forms us that he was a native of Colopho, 
though he admits that other writers consider 
him as a native of Aitolia: we have, however, 
the testimony of Nicander himself, that his 
hirth-place was Claros; a little town in Ionia, 
near Colopho. He is commonly supposed to 
have flourished about z.c. 140, in the reign of 
Attalus Ist, king of Pergamus, whilst others 
are of opinion that he was in the zenith of his 
reputation in thé reign of the last king of that 
name.) His writings were held in estimation, 
but his judginent cannot be highly commended, 
‘since, without any knowledge of agriculture, he 
ventured to compösë @ book on that intricate 
subject. Two of his poems, entitled Theriaca, 
“On Hunting,” and <Alexipharmaca, “ On 
Antidotes against Poison,” are still extant. 
[Among the works, which are lost, were, a piece 
entitled Opkiaca, relating to “ Serpents,” and | 
Hyjačinthid, a collection of “ Remedies.” He 
ig said also to have written 5 books of Meta- 
morphoses, the prototypes of those of Ovid, and 
closely copied by Antonius Liberalis. He wrote 
also several historical pieces. A great number 
of editions of the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca 
havé been published at different times and 
places.] The best are, Gorreus, 4/0. Paris, 
1557; Salvinus, 8vo. Florent. 1764; [Schneider, 
Alexipharmaca, Halle, 1792, 8vo. ; Theriaca, 
Leipsic, 1816, 8v0.} Cic. de Orat. 1, 16. 

Niciror, a surname of Seleucus, king of 
Syria, from his having been unconquered. 
 Nicer#orYum, a town of Mesopotamia, where 
Venus had a temple; [at the confluence of. the 
Billicha and Euphrates, south of Charræ. Alex- 
ander is said to have selected the site, as very ad- 
vantageous. Seleucus Callinicus, having fortified 
the place, or some spot adjacent, gave to it the 
name of Callinicum, which in the 5th cent. the 
eniperor Leo caused to be changed to Leon- 
topolis. It is in the oriental geography the 
position of a considerable place named Racca, 
and was distinguished into 3 several quarters, 
in the principal of which the Caliph Haroun 
AlRashid erected a castle, which became his 
ead yesidence.}| Liv, 32, 33—Tac, Ann. 
6, 41. 

’ Nickbddrtvs, [a river of Armenia Major, 
stpposed to be the same with the Centritis: see 
Centritis.| Tac. Ann. pay a, 

Nicerndrvs [BasirYea, I. a teacher of rhe- 
toric in Constantinople, in the 2d half of the 
‘lth cent. He has left some Fables, Narra- 
tives, and Ethopees, contained in the collection 


of Leo Allatius. II. Blemmida, a monk of 
the 13th cent. He has left 3 works: l. a 
Geographical Abridgment, an analysis, in prose, 
of the Periegesis of Dionysius; 2. “The 2d 
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History of the Earth ;” 3: “ On the Heavens, 
Earth, Sun,” etc. The 2 first were published 
by Spohn, at Leipzig, 1818; 4t0.; the 3d is 
inedited, and mentioned by Bredow, Epist 
Paris.—III. A monk of the samé cent., who 
wrote on various points of controversy between 
the Greek and Latin churches. IV: Chumno, 
an officer at the court of Andronicus 2d, who 
wrote a number of works, still inedited.] Ve: 
Cesar, a Byzantine historian, whose works 
were edited, fod. Paris; 1661. VI. Grego- 
ras, another, edited, fol. Paris, 1702. Vil: 
A Greek ecclesiastical historian; whose works 
were edited by Duceus, 2-vols. Paris, 1630. 

Nicer, Necker, a river of Germany, falling 
into the Rhine at the modern town of Manheim. 
Auson. Mos. 423. 

Niceratus, I. a poet who wrote.a poem in 
praise of Lysander. II. The father of Nicias. 

Nicrras, one of the Byzantine historians, 
whose works were edited fol. Paris, 1647. [He 
wrote the Byzantine History from the death of 
Comnenus, where Zonaras ceases, to the year 
1203, being 85 years. His work is divided into 
21 books. This History is valuable on account 
of the truth of the facts. Nicetas has been sur- 
named Choniates, because born at Chone in 
Phrygia. He filled, at one period of his life, a 
dignified station at the court of Constantinople. } 

Nicerer‘Ya, a festival at Athens in memory 
of the victory, which Minerva obtained over 
Neptune, in their dispute about giving a name 
to the capital of the country. 

Nica, I. a city’: (see Necea.) II. A river 
falling into the Po at Brixellum, Lenza, sepa- 
rating the duchy of Modena from Parma. 

NicYas, I. an Athenian general, celebrated 
for his valor and misfortunes. He early con- 
ciliated the good will of the people by his hbe- 
rality, and established his military charac- 
ter by taking the island of Cythera from the 
power of Lacedemo. When Athens deter- 
mined to make war against Sicily; Nicias was 
appointed; with Alcibiades and Lamachus, to 
conduct the expedition, which he reprobated as 
impolitic, and as the future cause of calamities 
to the Athenian power. In Sicily he behaved 
with great firmness, but often blamed the quick 
and inconsiderate measures of his colleagues. 
The success of the Athenians remained long 
doubtful. Alcibiades was recalled by his ene- 
mies to take his trial, and Nicias left at the 
head of affairs. Syracuse was surrounded by 
a wall, and, though the operations were carried 
on slowly, the city would have surrendered, had 
not the sudden appearance of Gylippus, the 
Corinthian ally of the Sicilians, cheered up the 
courage of the besieged at the critical moment. 
Gylippus proposed terms of accommodation to 
the Athenians, which were refused; some 
battles were fought, in which the Sicilians ob- 
tained the advantage, and Nicias at last, tired 
of his ill success, and desponding, demanded of 
the Athenians a reinforcement or successor. 
Demosthenes, on this, was sént with a powerful 
fleet, but the advice of Nicias was despised, and 
the admiral, by his eagerness to come to a de- 
cisive engagement, ruined his fleet and the 
interest of Athens. The fear of his enemies at 
home prevented Nicias from leaving Sicily ; 
and, when, at last, a continued series of ill suc- 
cess obliged him to comply; iS foutid himself 
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surrounded on every side by the enemy without 
hope of escaping. He gave himself up to the 
conquerors with all his army, but the assurances 
of safety, which he had received, soon proved 
vain and false, and he was no sooner in the 
hands of the enemy than he was shamefully put 
to death with Demosthenes. His troops were 
sent to quarries, where the plague and hard 
labor diminished their numbers, and aggravated 
their misfortunes. Some suppose that the 
death of Nicias was not violent. He perished 
about s.c. 413, and the Athenians lamented in 
him a great and valiant, but unfortunate gene- 
ral. Plut. in Vita—C. Nep. Alcib— Thue. 4. 
&ce.—Diod. S. 15.—II. A physician of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who made an offer to 
the Romans of poisoning his master for a sum 
of money. The Roman general disdained 
his offers, and acquainted Pyrrhus with his 
treachery. He is oftener called Cineas. IE 
A painter of Athens, in the age of Alexander, 
chiefly happy in his pictures of women. Ælian, 
VA. 25 31 

Nicrepus, a tyrant of Cos, one of whose 
sheep brought forth a lion, considered as por- 
tending his future greatness, and elevation to 
the sovereignity. Æiian, V.H. 1, 29% 

Nico, I. one of the Tarentine chiefs, who 
conspired against the life of Hannibal. Liv. 
30. II. A celebrated architect and geometri- 
cian; father of Galen. II. The name of an 
ass, which Augustus met before the battle of 
Actium, considered as a favorable omen. 
IV. The name of an elephant, remarkable for 
his fidelity to king Pyrrhus. 

NicocuXres, a Greek comic poet in the age 
of Aristophanes. 

Nicdcizs, I. a familiar friend of Phocio, 
condemned to death. Plut. II. A king of 
Salamis, celebrated for his contest with a king 
of Pheenicia, to prove which of the 2 was most 
effeminate——III. A king of Paphos, who 
reigned under the protection of Ptol, king 
of Egypt. He revolted from his friend to the 
king of Persia, on which Ptol. ordered one of 
his servants to put him to death, tostrike terror 
into the other dependent princes. The servant, 
unwilling to murder the monarch, advised him 
to kill himself. Nicocles obeyed, and all his 
family followed his example, B.c. 310. IV. 
An ancient Greek poet, who called physicians a 
happy race of men, because light published 
their good deeds to the world, and the earth hid 
all their faults and imperfections. V. A king 
of Cyprus, who succeeded Evagoras on the 
throne, B.o. 374. The orator and philosopher 
Isocrates corresponded with him, VI. A 
tyrant of Sicyo, deposed by means of Aratus, 
the Achæan. Plut. Orat. à 

NıcocrXres, I, a tyrant of Cyrene.—II. 
An author at Athens, III. A king of Sala- 
mis, in Cyprus, who made himself known by 
the valuable collection of books, which he had. 
Athen. 1. 

NıcocREo, a tyrant of Salamis, in the age 
of Atex, the Great. He ordered the philosopher 
Anaxarchus to be pounded to pieces in a mortar. 

NicopEmus, I. an Athenian appointed by 
Cono over the fleet, going to the assistance of 
Artaxerxes. Diod. S. 14. II. A tyrant of 
Italy, &c. III. An ambassador sent to 

Pompey by Aristobulus, 
744 
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Nicoporvs, I. a wrestler of Mantinea, who. 
studied philosophy in his old age. Ælian, V. 
H. 2, 22. II. An Athenian archon. 

NıcoLāvus, I. a celebrated Syracusan, who 

endeavoured in a pathetic speech, to dissuade 
his countrymen from offering violence to the 
Athenian prisoners, taken with Nicias their 
eneral. His eloquence was unavailing.—— 
II. A philosopher and historian in the Au- 
gustan age, [born at Damascus, and hence 
surnamed Damascenus. Augustus held him 
in great esteem. He belonged to the Peri- 
patetic sect, and was distinguished for learn- 
ing. Many of his writings are referred. to 
by Suidas and others, of which only some 
fragments have reached our times. A His- 
tory of Assyria, composed by him, is quoted, 
said to have been part of the Universal His- 
tory, in many books, referred to by Josephus, 
Suidas, and Athen. Strabo quotes from him 
certain matters relating to India. Henry de 
Valois published at Paris, in 1634, in Greek 
and Latin, the collection from different works 
of this author made by Constantine Porph. and 
brought from Cyprus by Peiresc. | 

Nicomicnus, the father of the philosopher 
Aristotle. 

Nicomspes, I. a king of Bithynia, about 
z.c. 278. By his exertions this part of Asia 
became a monarchy. He behaved with great 
cruelty to his brothers, and built a town called 
by his own name, Nicomedia. Justin.—Paus. 
&e. II. Ironically surnamed Philopater, be- 
cause he drove his father Prusias from. the 
kingdom of Bithynia, and caused him to be 
assassinated, B.c. 149. He reigned 59 years. 
Mithridates laid claim to his kingdom, but all 
their disputes were decided by the Romans, who 
deprived Nicomedes of the province of Pa- 
phlagonia, and his ambitious rival of Cappado- 
cia. He gained the affections of his subjects 
by a courteous behaviour, and a peaceful go- 
vernment. Justin. III. Son and successor 
of the preceding, dethroned by his brother 
Socrates, and afterwards by the ambitious Mi- 
thridates. The Romans re-established him on 
his throne, and encouraged him to make repri- 
sals on the king of Pontus. He followed their 
adyice, and was at last expelled another time 
from his dominions, till Sylla came into Asia, 
who restored him to his former power and 
affluence. Strabo.—Appian. 1V. Son and 
successor of Nicomedes 3d. He passed his 
life in an easy and tranquil manner, and enjoyed 
the peace, which his alliance with the Romans 
had procured for him. He died z.c. 75, without 
issue, and left his kingdom, with all his pos- 
sessions, to the Roman people. Strabo, 12.— 
Appian, Mithr —Justin, 38, 2. &e.— Flor. 3, 5. 
V. A celebrated geometrician in the age of 
the philosopher Eratosthenes ; [famous as the 
inventor of the curve called the conchoid, made 
to serve equally for the solution of the 2 pro- 
blems relating to the duplication of the cube, 
and trisection of an angle, and much used by 
the ancients in the construction of solid pro- 
blems. It is not certain at what period Nico- 
medes flourished, but probably at no great dis- 
tance from the time of Eratosthenes. | 

NicomzEpra, (Js-nzkmid,) a town of Bithynia, 
[on the Sinus Astacenus,| founded by Nico- 
medes Ist; the capital of the country, com- 
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pared for its beauty and greatness to Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria; celebrated for being, 
for some time, the residence of the emperor 
Constantine, and most of his imperial succes- 
sors. Some suppose that it was originally 
called Astacus and Olbia, though it was gene- 
rally believed that they were all different cities. 
[The modern city is said to be a place of con- 
siderable commerce.] Amm. Marcell, 17.— 
Paus. Etiac.—Plin. 5. &e.— Strabo, 12. &c. 

Nicdruro, a comic poet of Athens some time 
after the age of Aristophanes. 

Nicopoéris, I. a city of Lower Egypt—— 
II. A town of Armenia, built by Pompey the 
Great, in memory of a victory, which he had 
there obtained over the forces of Mithridates, 
[mow Divriki. Another name for the ancient 
city was Tephrice. | III. Another, in Thrace, 
built on the banks of the Nestus by Trajan, in 
memory of a victory, which he obtained there 
over the Barbarians. IV. A town of Epirus, 
built by Augustus after the battle of Actium, 
on the northern coast of the Sinus Ambracius, 
on the site of Augustus’s camp, now Prevesa- 
Fecchia. | V. Near Jerusalem, founded by 
Vespasian. VI. InMøæsia. VII.In Dacia, 
built by Trajan to perpetuate the memory of a 
celebrated battle. VIII. Near the bay of 
Issus, built by Alexander. 

_ NıcosTRĂTUS, a man of Argos, of great 
strength ; fond of imitating Hercules, by clothing 
himself in a lion’s skin. Diod. S. 16. 

Nicer, I. a friend of M. Antony, sent to him 
by Octavia. II. A surname of Clitus, whom 
Alex. killed in a fit of drunkenness. Ill. C. 
Pescennius Justus, a celebrated governor in 
Syria, well known by his valor in the Roman 
armies, while yet a private man. At the death 
of Pertinax he was declared emperor of Rome, 
and his claims to that elevated situation were 
supported by a sound understanding, prudence 
of mind, moderation, courage, and virtue. He 
proposed to imitate the actions of the venerable 
Antoninus, Trajan, Titus, and M. Aurelius. 
He was remarkable for his fondness for ancient 
discipline, and never suffered his soldiers to 
drink wine, but obliged them to quench their 
thirst with water and vinegar. He forbade 
the use of silver or gold utensils in his camp ; 
all bakers and cooks were driven away, and 
the soldiers ordered to live, during the expedi- 
tion, which they undertook, merely on biscuits. 
In his punishments, Niger was inexorable: he 
condemned 10 of his soldiers to be beheaded in 
the presence of the army, because they had 
stolen and eaten a fowl. The sentence was 
heard with groans; the army interfered; and 
when Niger consented to diminish the punish- 
ment for fear of kindling rebellion, he yet or- 
dered the criminals to make each a restoration 
of 10 fowls to the person, whose property they 
had stolen; they were, besides, ordered not to 
light a fire the rest of the campaign, but live on 
cold aliments, and drink nothing but water. 
Such great qualifications in a general seemed 
to promise the restoration of ancient discipline 
in the Roman armies, but the death of Niger 
frustrated every hope of reform. Severus, who 
had also been invested with the imperial purple, 
marched against him ; some battles were fought, 
and Niger was at last defeated, a.p. 194. His 
head was cut off, fixed to a long spear, and 
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carried in triumph through the streets of Rome. 


He reigned about 1 year, Herodian, 3.—Eutrop. 

Nicer, or Niaris, (itis,) a river of Africa, 
which rises in Ethiopia, and falls by 3 mouths 
into the Atlantic, little known to the ancients. 
[The Niger, called also the Joliba, and by 
the Moors the Mile el Abeede, “ Nile of the 
Negroes,” rises fh the mountains of Kong, and 
flowing in a north-easterly direction, passes 
through lake Dibbie, beyond which the river 
has never been traced by an European. The 
various and contradictory rumors relative to its 
course and termination, have excited an extra- 
ordinary degree of interest in Europe, and many 
expeditions have been recently fitted out for the 
sole purpose of determining this question. After 
the discoveries of Park, who traced the river 
through the early parts of its course, the opi- 
nion, which became generally established, was 
that of Rennell, coinciding in some measure 
with the previous one of D’Anv., by which the 
Niger, after issuing from Lake Dibbie, was sup- 
posed to flow eastwards through the country of 
Houssa, and finally lose itself in the lakes and 
marshes of Wangara. A very different hypo- 
thesis has beenstarted by travellersinto Northern 
Africa. Jackson and Hornemann state the 
universal conviction there to be, that the Niger 
flows eastward, and joins the Nile, being in 
fact the Nile itself. The Moors express their 
astonishment, when they hear Europeans doubt- 
ing the identity of the 2streams. “ As it seems 
proved,” observes Malte-Brun, “that travellers 
have passed by water from Timbuctoo to Cairo, 
the Niger must fall into the Nile, and be 
really the Nile itself; or there must be in- 
termediate rivers, forming between the Nile 
and Niger a cominunication resembling that 
which was found by Humboldt between the 
Orinoco and Amazons.” A recent hypothe- 
sis, the fame of which has nearly absorbed 
every other, is that, by which the Niger is sup- 
posed, after a long course to the south, to dis- 
charge itself into the Atlantic through the 
Congo or Zaire, which empties in lat. 6° S. 
This opinion is founded on the vast quantity of 
water, which that river pours into the ocean, 
and on the fact that a great rise takes place at 
a period, when no rains have fallen on the south 
side of the line. These arguments had so much 
weight with the British government, that they 
determined, in 1816, to fit out an expedition on 
a great scale, to settle this grand question in 
modern geography. It was divided into 2 
parts, one of which, of a military character, 


-was commanded by Major Peddie, and destined 


to penetrate across the country to the Niger, 
and descend its stream; the other, of a naval 
description, under Captain Tuckey, was to as- 
cend the Congo in boats. The hopes, raised as 
to the success of this expedition, have been 
sadly disappointed. The party of Captain 
Tuckey, overcome by fatigue and the heat of 
the climate, were seized with a pestilential dis- 
order, which proved fatal to most of them. All 
the leaders of that of Major Peddie fell also a 
sacrifice to the climate, before they had even 
approached the Niger, It seems unnecessary 
in a work like the present to detail the more 
recent discoveries of Laing, Clapperton, and 
Denham, more particularly as the two brothers, 
Richard and John Lander, have published their 
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discovery of the termination of the’ Niger in a 
work, to which the student. is referred for ample 
and satisfactory information. Murray's Family 
Library, Nos. xxviii: xxix, and xxx. 1832.) _ 

_ Nic¥p¥us Fretuus, P: a celebrated philoso- 
pher and astrologer at Rome, one of the most 
jearied men of his age’; intimate with Cic., 
to whom he gave most unBiassed opinions 
about the conspirators, leagued with Catiline to 
destroy Rome. He was made prætor, and ho- 
nored with a seat in the sendte: In the civil 
wars he followed the interests of Pompey, for 
which he was banished by the conqueror. He 
died in the place of his banishment; B.c. 47. 
Cie. Fain. 4i— Lucan, 1, 639. 

Nicrir, a people of Africa, who dwell on 
the banks of the Niger, [in what is now Negro- 
land] Mela, 1,4.—Phn. bolt 

Nuxus, I. ason of Codrus; who conducted 
a colony of Ionians to Asia, where he built 
Ephesus, Miletus, Priene; Colopho, Myus, Teos, 
Lebedos, Clazomene, &e. Paus. 7, 2. &e. 
H. A philosopher, who had in his possession 
all the writings of Aristotle. Athen. 1. 

Nixws, I. [a famous river of Egypt, rising, 
as is generally supposed, in a chain of moun- 
tains called Gebel-el-Kumr; “The Mountains of 
the Moon,” under the name of Bahr-el- Aliad, 
“The White River,” and which, after running 
for some distance in an easterly direction along 
the foot of the mountains, turns to the north; 
and in N. lat. 16° receives 2 principal tribu- 
taries, the Astapus, 4bawi, mistaken by Bruce 
for the Nile itself, and the Astaboras, Tacazze : 
(see Niger.) After this, it pursues a circuitous 
course through Nubia, and on the frontiers of 
Egypt forms 2 cataracts, the lowest of which is 
near Syene, Below Syene, it continues. its 
course in a northerly direction for 500 miles, 
till, a little below Cairo; the river divides into 
2 branches; the one of which flowing to Rosetta, 
and the other to Damietta; contain between 
them the present Delta, But this triangular 
piece of insulated land was, in former times, 
larger, being bounded on the east by the Pelu- 
siac branch, now choked up with sands, or con- 
verted into marshy pools. On the west it was 
bounded by the Canopic branch, which is now 
partly confounded with the Canal of Alexandria, 
and partly lost in Lake Ztko.. The ancients 
were acquainted with, and mention, 7 mouths 
of the Nile, with respect to the changes in 
which, the following ate the most established 
results. 1. The Canopic, already mentioned ; 
2. Bolbitine at Rosetta; 3. Sebenitic, probably 
the opening into the present Lake Burlos; 
4. Phatnitic or Bucolic at Damietta ; 5. Men- 
desian, lost in the Lake Menzaleh, the mouth 
of which is represented by that of Dibek; 6. 
Tanitie, or Saitie, which seems to leave some 
traces of its fermination to the east of Lake 
Menzaleh, wider the modern name of Omm- 
Faredje. The branch of the Nile, which con- 
veyed its waters to the sea, corresponds to the 
Canal of Moez, which now loses itself in the 
Lake. 7. The Pelusiac seems to be represented 
by what is now the most easterly mouth of 
Lake Menzaleh, where the ruins of Pelusium 
are still visible. The periodical rains, which be- 
gin to fall in Abyssinia about the end of June, 
oceasion the overflowing of this celebrated 
river, atid: it i ad to rise until the autumnal 
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| and, ever in April and May, 
| turbid; are never quite clear, 
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equinox, when it attains its greatest heights 
It then continues stationary for a few days, 
and after this diminishes at a less rapid rate — 
than it rose. At the winter-solstice it is very 


low; but some water still remains in the large: 
canals, At this period the lands are put under 


‘culture, The soil is covered with a fresh layer 
| of slime of greater or less thickness. Its waters, 


aré of a dirty red color; 
when they are least 
but have always a 
cloudy hue. The term inundation, strictly 
speaking; is correct only when applied to the 
Delta, as the river is confined in Upper Egypt 
between high banks, so as to prevent an over: 
flow. The adjacent country is watered entirely 
by canals cut in various directions, and opened 
at certain periods for the purposes of irrigation. 
At the head of the Delia the water rises 25 
feet; in some years probably more, and gra- 
dually decreases to Rosetta and Damietta, at 
which its height does not exceed 4 feet, some 
think less. The mud or slime left by this river; 
is regarded as a sufficiently enriching substance 
for the land without any other kind of manure. 
The Etesian winds prevail with great violence, 
and for a considerable length of time annually, 
at the period of the Nile’s inundation. A ves 
sel leaving Rosetta is driven by this monsoon, 
with extraordinary velocity, against the whole 
force of the torrent to Cairo, or any part of 
Upper Egypt. For the purpose of her return, 
with even greater rapidity, it is only necessary 
to take down masts and sails, and leave her to 
be carried against the wind by the powerful 
current of the river. It is thus possible to per- 
form the whole voyage from Rosetta to Bulae, 
the quay of Cairo, and back agam, with cer 
tainty, in about 70 hours, a distance equal to 
400 miles: There are said to be 8 cataracts 
in the course of the Nie; from its source to 
the last fall) which is not far above Syene; 
Essouan, where the tiver is about half-a-mile 
broad. This last cataract is not in height above 
4 feet, and Pococke maintains that it does not 
exceed 3 feet. Crocodiles, of which the largest 
are about 25 feet long, are seen a little below 
Diospolis Parva, and are supposed not to go 
further down the river than Girgeh, but abound 
between that place and Syene. The common 
Egyptian mode of clarifying the water of the 
Mile is by means of pounded almonds. It holds 
a number of substances in a state of imperfect 
solution, which are in this way precipitated. 
Its water is then one of the purest known, re- 
markable for its being easily digested by the 
stomach, its salutary qualities, and all the pur- 
poses, to which it is applied. It bears the same 
rank among waters that champagne does among 
wines, and the Egyptians say that, if Mahomet 
had tasted it, he would have supplicated heaven 
for a terrestrial immortality, to be enabled to 
enjoy it to eternity. The Nile is said by Herod. 
to have flowed, previous to the time of Menes, 
on the side of Libya. ‘This prince, by con- 
structing a mound at the distance of 100 stadia 
from Memphis towards the south, diverted its 
course. The ancient course is not unknown at 
present, and may be traced across the desert, 
passing west of the Lakes of Natroun. As to 
the name of this celebrated river, Pococke 
makes it to be a contraction of Nahai, “The 
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Kiva by way of eminence; Atbdollatif de 
tives it from Nad; “to give,” or “ to be liberal.” 
Citi de LE: 2; 1. ad Q. Fr. 3;.9; ad Att: 11, D2. 
—— Strabo; 17.— Ovid, Met:5, 187. 15, 753:— 
Mela, 1,9. 3,9.—Seneca, Quest. Nat.4.—Lucan, 
1,2. §c—Claud. Ep: de Nilo—Virg: G:4, 288. 
Zin. 6; 800. 9, 31.——Diod. 8:1; §e—Herod. 2. 
—Luer: 6; 712.—Amm: Marcell. 22.—Paus. 
10, 32.—Plin. 5, 10. II. One of the Greek 
fathers, who flourished A. b: 440. His works 
were edited at Rome, fol. 2 vols. 1668, 1678. 

- Nivws, I. son of Belus; who built a city, to 
which he gave his own namé, and founded the 
Assyrian monarchy, of which he was the first 
sovereign, B.c. 2059. He was very warlike, 
and extended his conquests from Egypt to the 
extremities of India and Bactriana. He be- 
came enamored of Semiramis, the wife of one 
of his officers; and married her after her hus- 


lieved; Ninus after death received divine honors, 
and became the Jupiter of the Assyrians, and 
Hercules of the Chaldeans. Diod. S, 2:—Jus- 
tin; 1, 1—Herod. 2. Il. A celebrated city, 
Wino, the eapital of Assyria, built on the banks 
of the Tigris by Ninns, called Mineveh in Scrip- 
ture. [The village of Nunta, on the banks 
of the Tigris, opposite to Mosul, is ascertained 
to be the site of the ancient Nineveh. Here 
are found a rampart 4nd fosse 4 miles in ĉir- 
cumference; but Mr. Kinneir believes these to 
havé bélonged to a city fotinded subsequently 
to the time of Hadrian, so that Nineveh has 
left no trace now in existence.] It was, serpes 
to the relation of Diod. S., 15 miles long, 9 broad, 
and 48 in circumference. It was surroundéd by 
large walls 100 feet high, on the top of which 
3 chariots could pass together a-bredst, and 
was defended by 1,500 towers, each 200 feet 
high. Ninus was taken by the united armies 
of Cyaxares arid Nabopolassar, king of Babylo, 
B. c. 606. Strabo, 1.—Diod. S. 2.— Herod. 1, 
185. 8¢.— Paus. 8, 33.— Lucian. 

Nix¥as, son of Ninus and Semiramis, king 
of Assyria, who succeeded his mother, who had 
voluntarily abdicated the crown. Some sup- 
pose that Semiramis was put to death by her 
own son, because she had encouraged him to 
commit incest. The reign of Ninyas is re- 
markable for ité laxury arid extravagance. The 
prince left the care of the government to his 
favorites and ministers, and gave himself up to 
pléasure, riot, and debatchery, and never ap- 
peared in public. His successors imitated the 
example of his voluptuousness, and, therefore 
their names ot history are little known till the age 
of Satdanapalus. Justin, 1; 2—Diod. 8. 1, &e, 

Nidszz, I. daughter of Tantalus, king of Ly- 
dia, by Euryanassa or Dione. She married 
Amphio, the son of Jasus, by whom she had 
10 sons and 10 daughters, according to Hesiod, 
or 2 song and 3 daughters, according to Herod. 
Homer and Propertivs say that she had 6 
daughters, and as many sons; Ovid, Apollod., 
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&e.,. according to the morë receivéd opinion, 
that. she had 7 sons, and 7 daughters. The 
sons were Sipylus, Minytus, Tantalus, Agenor, 
Phedimus, Damasichtho, and Ismenus; and 
those of the daughters, Cleodoxa, Ethodea or 
Thera; Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia or Chloris, 
Asticratea, and Ogygia. The number of her 
childrén increased her pride, and she had the 
imprudence not only to prefer herself to Latona, 
who had only 2 children, but even to insult her, 
and ridicule the worship which was paid to her, 
observing that she had a better claim to altars 
and sacrifices thau the mother of Apollo and 
Diana. This insolence provoked Latona. She 
entreated her children to punish the arrogant 
Niobe. Her prayers were heard, and imme- 
diately all the sons of Niobe expired by the 
darts of Apollo, and all the daughters, except 
Chloris, were equally destroyed by Diana; and 
Niobe, struck at the suddenness of her misfor- 
tunes, was changed into a stone. The carcases 
of Niobe’s children, according to Homer, were 
left unburied m the plains for 9 successive days, 
because Jupiter changed into stones all such as 
attempted to inter them. On the 10th day they 
were honored with a funeral by the gods. W: 24, 
— Milian, V. H: 123 36.— Apollod. 3; 5—Ovid, 
Met, 5.—Hygin. 9.—Horat. Od. 4, 6.—Propert. 
2, 6.——II. A daughter of Phoroneus, king of 
Peloponnesus, by Laodice ; beloved by Jupiter, 
by whom she had a son called Argus, who gave 
his name to Argia or Argolis, a country of Pe- 
loponnesus. Paus: 2, 22.—Apollod. 2, 1. 3, 8. 

Nirwires, I. [Ararat,) a mountain of Asia, 
which divides Armenia from Assyria, and from 
which the Tigris takes its rise. Virg. Œ. 3, 30, 
+ Strabo, 1).—Mela, t; 15. II. A river of 
Armenia; falling into the Tigris. Horati Od. 
2, 9.— Lucan, 3; 245. 

Nnt, one of Diana's companions. 
Met, 3, 245. 

Nirzvs, king of Naxos, son of Charops and 
Aglaia, celebrated for his beauty; one of the 


Ovid, 


Grecian chiefs during the Trojan war, M. 2.— 
Horut. Od. 2; 20. 
Nisa, I. a town of Greece. M. 2. Il) A 


place : (see Nysa.) ILI. A celebrated plain of 
Media, near the Caspiairsea, famous for its horses. 

Nis#a, I. a naval station on the coasts of 
Megaris. Strabo, 9. Ik. A town of Parthia, 
called also Nisa. 

Nisrra: see Nisus. 

Nis#r, a seaenymph. in. 5, 826. 

NisYuis, [a large and populous city of Me- 
sopotamia, about 2 days’ journey from the 
Tigris, in the midst of a pleasant and fertile 
plain at the foot of Mons Masius, and on the 
river Mygdonia. In the year of Rome 684, it 
was subject to Tigranes, king of Armenia, from 
whom it was taken by Lucullus. It was after- 
wards again taken by Trajan, and after a revolt, 
re-taken by his froops. ‘Since the time of Lu- 
cullus, it had been deservedly esteemed the 
bulwark of the east. It sustained 3 memorable 
sieges against Sapor, king of Persia, and the 
disappointed monarch was thrice repulsed with 
loss and ignominy; but a.p: 363, after the 
death of Julian, arid under the irresolute Jovian, 
it was ceded to Sapor by treaty. It is now 
called Misibi, reduced to 150 houses.] Joseph. 
20, 2.— Strabo; 11—Amm. Marcell, 25, &ce.— 
Plin: 6; 13. 
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Nisus, I. son of Hyrtacus, born”on Mt. Ida, ` 


near Troy. He came to Italy with Æneas, and 
signalised himself by his valor against the Ru- 
tulians. He was united in the closest friendship 
with Euryalus, a young Trojan, and with him 
entered, in the dead of night, the enemy’s 
camp. As they were returning victorious, after 
much bloodshed, they were perceived by the 
Rutulians, who attacked Euryalus. Nisus, in 
endeavouring to rescue his friend from the ene- 
my’s darts, perished himself with him ; their 
heads were cut off, fixed on a spear, and car- 
ried in triumph to the camp. Their death was 
greatly lamented by all the Trojans, and their 
great friendship, like that of Pylades and 
Orestes, Theseus and Pirithous, is become 
proverbial. Æn. 9, 176. &.——II. A king of 
Dulichium, remarkable for probity and virtue. 
Od. 18..—IlI. A king of Megara, son of 
Mars, or more probably of Pandio. He inhe- 
rited his father’s kingdom with his brothers, 
and received as his portion the country of Me- 
garis. The peace of the brothers was inter- 
rupted by the hostilities of Minos, who wished 
to avenge the death of his son Androgeus, 
murdered by the Athenians. Megara was be- 
sieged, and Attica laid waste. The fate of 
Nisus depended wholly on a yellow lock, which, 
as long as it continued on his head, according 
to the words of an oracle, promised him life and 
success to his affairs. His daughter Scylla, 
(often called Niseia Virgo,) saw from the walls 
of Megara the royal besieger, and became de- 
sperately enamored of him. To obtain a more 
immediate interview with this object of her 
passion, she stole away the fatal hair from her 
father’s head, as he was asleep; the town was 
immediately taken, but Minos disregarded the 
services of Scylla, and she threw herself into 
the sea. The gods changed her into a lark, 
and Nisus assumed the nature of the hawk at 
the very moment when he gave himself death, 
not to fall into the enemy’s hands. These 2 
birds have continually been at variance with 
each other, and Scylla, by her apprehensions 
at the sight of her father, seems to suffer the 
punishment, which her perfidy deserved. Apol- 
lod. 3, 15.— Paus. 1, 19.— Strabo, 9.—Ovid, 
Met. 8, 6. &e—Virg. G. 1, 404. &e. 

Nis¥ros, an island in the Augean sea, at the 
west of Rhodes, with a town of the same name ; 
originally joined to the island of Cos, accord- 
ing to Pliny, and it bore the name of Porphyris. 
Neptune, supposed to have separated them with 
a blow of his trident, and to have then over- 
whelmed the giant Polybotes, was worshipped 
there, called Msyreus. [It is now Nisivo, and 
presents the appearance of a high rocky island. 
From it are procured a large number of good 
mill-stones. The distance between it and Cos 
is 80 stadia.] Apollod. 1, 6.— Strabo, 10. 

NirErts, daughter of Apries, king of Egypt, 
married by his successor Amasis to Cambyses. 
[ Herod. states that Cambyses was instigated to 
ask in marriage the daughter of Amasis, by a 
certain physician, whom Amasis had compelled 
to go to Persia, when Cyrus, father of Cam- 
byses, was suffering from weak eyes, and re- 
quested Amasis to send to him a skilful physi- 
cian. The physician did this, either that 
Amasis might experience affliction at the loss 
of his Bae or provoke Cambyses by a 
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refusal. Amasis, however, did not send his 
own daughter, but Nitetis, who discovered the 
deception to Cambyses, which so exasperated 
that monarch, that he determined to make war 
on Amasis. Prideaux denies the truth of this 
account, on the ground that Apries having been 
dead above 40 years, no daughter of his could 
have been young enough to be acceptable to 
Cambyses. Larcher, however, endeavours to 
reconcile the apparent improbability, by saying 
thatthereis great reason to suppose that Apries 
lived a prisoner many years after Amasis had 
dethroned him, and therefore, Nitetis might 
have been no more than 20 or 22 years of age, 


when she was sent to Cambyses.) Polyæn. 8. _ 


Nirtozrices, a people of Gaul, supposed to 
be Agenois, in Guienne. Cas. B. G.7, la 

Nirocris, I. a celebrated queen of Babylo, 
who, [to defend that city the more, and render 
the approach to it by the Euphrates as difficult 
and tedious as possible, sunk a number of ca- 
nals, which rendered the river so complicated 
by numerous windings, that, according to He- 
rod., it arrived 3 times at Ardericca, an Assyrian 
village. She also raised to a very great height 
the banks of the river, to restrain its inunda- 
tions, and dug an immense lake, some distance 
above Babylo, which might also serve as a de- 
fence.] She ordered herself to be buried over 
one of the gates of the city, and placed an in- 
scription on her tomb, which signified that her 
successors would find great treasures within, if 
ever they were in need of money, but that their 
labors would be but ill-repaid, if ever they 
ventured to open it without necessity. Cyrus 
opened it through curiosity, and was struck to 
find within these words, Jf thy avarice had not 
been insatiable, thou never wouldst have violated 
the monuments of the dead. Herod. 1, 185. 
II. A queen of Egypt, who built a 3d pyramid. 

Nirria, [a city of Egypt, to the west of the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, in the desert near 
the lakes, which afforded nitre. Ptol. calls the 
country Scithiaca. ] 

Nıvarïa, an island at the west of Africa, sup- 
posed to be Teneriffe, one of the Canaries, [ de- 
rived from the snows, which cover the summit 
of Teneriffe.] Plin. 6, 32. 

Noas, a river of Thrace falling into the Ister. 
Herod. 4, 49. 

Nocrittca, a surname of Diana. 
a temple at Rome, on Mt. Palatine. 
L. L. 4.—Hor. Od. 4, 6. 

Nora, an ancient town of Campania, which 
became a Roman colony before the lst Punic 
war. It was founded by a Tuscan, or, according 
to others, by an Eubæan colony. It is said that 
Virgil had introduced the name of Nola in his 
Georgics, but, when he was refused a glass of 
water by the inhabitants as he passed through 
the city, he totally blotted it out of his poem, 
and substituted the word ora, 2, 225. Nola 
was besieged by Hannibal, and bravely defended 
by Marcellus. Augustus died there on his re- 
turn from Neapolis to Rome. Bells were first 
invented there in the beginning of the 5th cent., 
for which reason they have been called Nole 
or Campane, in Latin. The inventor was St. 
Paulinus, the bishop of the place, who died a.d. 
431, though many imagine that bells were 
known long before, and only introduced into 
churches by that prelate. Before his time, con- 
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gregations were called to the church by the 
noise of wooden rattles, (sacra ligna.) Vell. 
_ Pat. 1, 7.— Suet. dug. — Sil. Ital. 12, 161, — 
Aul. Gell. 7, 20.— Liv. 23, 14. 39. 24, 13. 

_ Nomăpes, a name given by [the Greeks] to 
all those uncivilised people, who had no fixed 
habitation, and continually changed the place 
of their residence, to go in quest of fresh pas- 
ture, for the numerous cattle; which they tended, 
[from youn, “,pasture.”’] There were Nomades 
in Scythia, India, Arabia, and Africa. Those 
of Africa were afterwards called Nwmidians, by 
a small change of the letters, which composed 
their name. Si. lal. 1, 215.—Plin. 5, 3.— 
Herod. 1, 15. 4, 187.—Strabo, 7.— Mela, 2, 1, 
3, 4.—Virg. G. 3, 343.— Paus. 8, 43. 

. Nomenranus, an epithet applied to L. Cas- 
sius as a native of Nomentum. He is men- 
tioned by Horace as a mixture of luxury and 
dissipation. Sat. 1, 1, 102. &c. 

_ Nomenrum, a town of the Sabines in Italy, 
Lamentana, where the dictator Q. Servilius 
Priscus gaye battle to the Veientes and Fide- 
nates a.u.c: 312, and totally defeated them. 
Ovid, Fast. 4, 905.—Liv.1,38.4,22,.— Ain.6,773. 

Nomïus, a surname given to Apollo, be- 
cause he fed, (stuw, pasco,) the flocks of king 
Admetus in Thessaly. Cie. N. D. 3, 23. 

Nonacris, a town of Arcadia, which re- 

ceived its name from a wife of Lycao. There 
was a mountain of the same name in the neigh- 
bourhood.. Evander is sometimes called Nona- 
crius heros, as being an Arcadian by birth, and 
Atalanta Nonacria, as being a native of the 
place. Curt. 10, 10.—Ovid, Fast. 5, 97.— Met. 
8, 10.—Paus. 8, 17, &e. 
_ NonYus, I. a Roman soldier imprisoned for 
paying respect to Galba’s statues, &c. Tacit. 
Hist. 1, 56:——II. A Roman, who exhorted 
his countrymen after the fatal battle of Phar- 
salia, and flight of Pompey, by observing that 
8 standards, (aqui/e,) still remained in the 
camp, to which Cicero answered, Recte, si nobis 
cum graculis bellum esset. 

Nonnius Marcetivs, a Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, critic, and grammarian, born at Tibur, 
now Tivoli, in the 4th cent.; whose treatise de 
Varia- Significatione Verborum was edited by 
Mercer, 8vo. Paris 1614. 

Nonnus Panopvorira, I. [a Greek poet, and 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, who flourished in 
the 5th cent.; author of 2 works on very differ- 
ent subjects, but generally admitted to be from 


the same pen: 1. Dionysiaca, a poem of 48 | 


books, containing a history of Bacchus, and 
compreheuding a vast miscellany of heathen 
mythology and erudition; 2. a Metrica? Para- 
phrase of the Gospel of St. John, This is valu- 
able, as affording some important various read- 
ings, which have been selected by Mill, Benge- 
lius, Wetstein, and Griesbach. The best edns. 
of the Dionysiaca, by Ger. Falkenburg, Ant- 
werp, 1569, 8vo.; D. Fr. Grefe, Leipsic, 1819- 
26, 8vo.; 6 books, from the 8th to the 13th, 
by G. H. Moser, with a Preface by Fr. Creu- 
zer, 1809, 8v0. The Paraphrase was edited by 
Aldus about 1501, 4¢o, without indication of 
place and year, (Ann. des Alde, 1, 438.5) Fr. 
Sylburgius, 1596, with a Latin version ; Hein- 
sius, L. Bat. 1627, 8vo.] II. Theophanes 
Nonnus, a Greek physician, whose book, de 
Omnium Particularium Morborum Curatione, 
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was edited in 8v9. Argent. 1568 ; [by J. S. Ber- 


naid, Gothe, 1794-5, in 2 vols. 8v0. with valu- 
able notes, equally learned, scientific, and ju- 
dicious. | 

Norga, I. a town of the Volsci. Liv. 2, 34. 
——Il. Cæsarea, a town of Spain on the Ta- 
gus, [ Alcantara.] 

Norzanvs, C., I. a young and ambitious Ro- 
man, who opposed Sylla, and joined his inte- 
rest to that of young Marius. In his own con- 
sulship he marched against Sylla, by whom 
he was defeated, &c. Plut. II. A friend 
and general of Augustus employed in Mace- 
donia against the republicans; defeated by 
Brutus, &c. 

Norfcum, a country of ancient Illyricum. 
[It extended along the southern shore of the 
Danube, from the mouth of the Ænus, Inn, 
to Mons Cetius, and comprehended the modern 
duchies of Carinthia and Stiria.] Its savage 
inhabitants, once governed by kings, made 
many incursions on the Romans, and were at 
last conquered under Tiberins, and the country 
became a dependent province. In the reign of 
Dioclesian, Noricum was divided into 2 parts, 
Ripense, [adjacent to the Danube,] and Medi- 
terranean, [in the bosom of the Alps.) The 
iron drawn from Noricum, was esteemed excel- 
lent, and thence Noricus ensis was used to ex- 
press “ the goodness of a sword.’ Dionys. P; 
— Strabo, 4.—Plin. 34, 14.—Tacit. Hist. 3, 5. 
—Horat. Od. 1, 16, 9.—Oved, Met. 14, 712. 

Norrfa, a name given to the goddess of 
Fortune among the Etrurians. Liv. 7, 3. 

Noruus, I. ason of Deucalio. II. A sur- 
name of Darius, king of Persia, from bis ille- 
gitimacy. 

Norfum, a town of Æolia near the Cayster ; 
peopled by the inhabitants of Colopho, who 
left their ancient habitations, because Notium 
was more conveniently situated in being on the 
sea-shore. Liv. 37, 26. 38, 39. 

Noruvs, the south-wind, called also Auster. 

Nova, (7aberne,) I. the new shops built: in 
the forum at Rome, and adorned with the 
shields of the Cimbri. Cie. Orat. 2, 66. 
Il. The Veteres Taberne were adorned with 
those of the Samnites. Zav. 9, 40. 

NovarYa, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, Novara 
in Milan. Tacit. Hist.1, 70. 

Novestum, a town of the Ubii, on the west 
of the Rhine, Nuys near Cologne. Tac, Hist. 
4, 26. &c. 

Noviopunum, a town of the Ædui in Gaul, 
taken by J. Cæsar; pleasantly situated on the 
Ligeris, and now Woyon, or, as others suppose, 
Nevers. Cas. B. G.2, 12. ; 

Noyiomiaus or Nromšeus, I. a town of 
Gaul, Mzeux in Normandy. II. Another, 
called also Nemetes, now Spire. III. Ano- 
therin Batavia, Nimeguen, on the south side of 
the Waal. 

Novřum, a town of Spain, Noya. 

Novřus Priscus, I. a man banished from: 
Rome by Nero, on suspicion that he was acces- 
sary to Piso’s conspiracy. Tac. Ann. 15, 71. 
II. A man, who attempted to assassinate 
the emperor Claudius, III. Two brothers: 
obscurely born, distinguished in the age of 
Horace for their officiousness, Sat. 1, 6. 

Novum Comum, a town of Insubria on the 
lake Larinus, of which the inhabitants were 
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talled Novocomenses; [the same as Comum : 
see Comum.) Cic. ad Div. 13, 35, £ 

Nox, one of the most ancient deities among 
the heathens, daughter of Chaos. From her 
union with her brother Erebus, she gave birth 
to the Day and Light. She was also the mo- 
ther of the Parce, Hesperides, Dreams, Dis- 
cord, Death, Momus, Fraud, &c. She isicalled 
by some of the poets'the mother of all things, 
gods as well as men, and therefore was wor- 
shipped with great solemnity by the ancients. 
She had a famous statue in Diana’s temple at 
Ephesus. It was usual to offer to her a black 
sheep, as she was the mother of the Fumes. 
The cock was also offered to her, as that bird 
proclaims the approach of day during the dark- 
ness of the night. She is represented as 
motinted on a chariot, and covered with a veil 
bespangled with stars, The constellations ge- 
nerally went before her as her constant messen- 
gers. Sometimes sheis seen holding 2 children 
under her arms, one of whichis black, represent- 
ing death or rather night, and the other white, 
representing sleep, or day. Some of the mo- 
derns have described her asa woman veiled in 
mourning, crowned with poppies, and carried on 
a chariot drawn by owls and bats. din. 6, 950. 
Ovid, Fast.1, 455.—Paus. 10, 38.—Hesiod, Th. 

Nucerya, I. a town of Campania, [south- 
east of Neapolis,] taken by Hannibal; a Ror 
man colony under Augustus, called Nucerra 
Constantia, or Alfaterna; now Nocera, con- 
taining about 30,000 inhabitants. Lucan, 2, 
472.1, 9. Alr 8s II. A town of 
Umbria, at the foot of the Apennines, [now 
Nocera.) Strabo.— Pin. 

Nurrnonss, a people of Germany possessing 
the country now called Mecklenburgh and Pome- 
rama. Tac. G. 40. 

Numa Maroïus, a man made governor of 
Rome by Tullus Hostilius; son-in-law of Numa 


Pompilius, and father to Ancus Martius. Tac. | 


Ann. 6, 1V—Liv. 1, 20. 

Numa Pomertitus, I. a celebrated philoso- 
pher, ‘born at Cures, a village of the Sabines, 
on the day that Romulus laid the foundation 
of Rome. He married Tatia, daughter of Ta- 
tius, king of the Sabines, and at her death re- 
tired into'the country to devote himself more 
freely to literary pursuits, Atthe death of Ro- 
mulus, the Romans fixed on him to be their new 
king, and 2 senators were sent to acquaint him 
with the decisions of the senate and the people. 
Numa refused their offers, but at the repeated 
solicitations and prayers of his friends, was pre- 
vailed on to acceptthe royalty. The beginning 
of his reign was popular, ‘and he dismissed the 
300 body-guards, which his predecessor had 
kept around his person, observing that he did 
not distrust a people, which had compelled him 
to reign over them. He was not, like Romu- 
lus, fond of war and military expeditions, but 
applied himself to tame the ferocity of his sub- 
jects, inculeate into theirjminds a reverence for 
the deity, and quell their ‘dissensions by divi- 
ding all the citizens into different classes. He 
established different orders of priests, and-taught 
the Romans not to worship the deity by images; 
and from his example no graven or-painted'sta- 
tues appeared in the temples or sanctuaries of 
Rome for upwards: of 160 years, He encou- 
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ing regular visits to the Nymph Egeria, and 
made use of her name to give ‘sanction to the 
laws and institutions, which he had introduced. 
He established the college of the vestals, and 
told the Romans that the safety of the empire 
depended ‘on the preservation of the sacred 
ancile or shield, which, as was generally ‘bes 
lieved, had dropped down from heaven. — He 
dedicated a temple to Janus, which, during his 
whole reign, remained shut, as a mark of peace 
and tranquillity at Rome. Numa died after a 
reign of 43 years, in which he had given every 
possible encouragement to the useful arts, and 
cultivated peace, B.c. 672. Not only the Ro- 
mans, but also the neighbouring nations, were 
eager to pay their last offices to a monarch, 
whom they revered for his abilities, moderation, 
and humanity. He forbade his body to be 
burned according to the custom of the Romans, 
but ordered it to be buried near Mt. Janiculum, 
with many of the books, which he had written. 


hese books were accidentally found by one of 
the Romans about 400 years after his death, 
and, as they contained nothing new or interest- 
ing, but merely the reasons why he had made 
innovations in the form of worship, and religion — 
of the Romans, were burned by order .of the 
senate. He left behind one daughter called 
Pompilia, who married Numa Marcius, and 
became the mother of Ancus Martius, the 4th 
king of Rome. Some say that he had ‘also 4 
sons, but this opinion is ill founded. Pét. in 
Vita.—Varro—Liv. 1.—Plin. 13, 14. §e— 
Flor. 1, 2.—Ain. 6, 9.—Cie.N. D.3, 2. 17.— 
Fal. Max. 1,2.—Dionys. H.2,59.—Ovid, Fast. 


3. &e. IÍ. One of the Rutulian chiefs killed 
in the night by Nisus and Euryalus, Ain. 
9, 454. 7” dga 


Nomina, a town of Picenum in Italy, of 
which the people were called Nwmanates. — 
Mela, 2, 4. : 

NumantyYa, a town of Spain near the sources 
of the Durius, celebrated for the long war, 
which it maintained against the Romans ; 


| [mot indeed defended by very regular fortifi- 


cations, and yet at the same time very strong 
by nature and art. It was built on a mountain, 
between 2 of the branches of the Durius, and 
surrounded by very thick woods on 3 sides. 
Orfe path alone led down into the plain, and 
this was defended by ditches and pahsades. 
The great length of time, during which it with- 
stood the Romans, may be easily accounted for 
by its difficult situation, and the circumstance 
of its circuit being so large that within it there 
were even pastures for cattle.] The inhabit- 
ants obtained some advantages over the Roman 
forces till Scipio Africanus was empowered to 
finish the war, and see the destruction of Nu- 
mantia. He began the siege with an army of 
60,009 men, and was bravely opposed by the 
besieged, no more than 4,000 men able to'bear 
arms. ‘Both armies behaved with uncommon 
valor, and the courage of-the Numantines was 
soon changed into despair. and fury. Their 
provisions ‘began to fail; they fed on the flesh 
oftheir horses, afterwards on that of their dead 
companions, at last drew lots to kill and devour 
oneanother. ‘The melancholy situation of their 
affairs obliged some to surrender to the Roman 


general. Scipio demanded them to deliver 


raged the co A pan was spread of his pay-'| themselves up on ‘the morrow; they refused, 
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and.when a longer time had been. granted to 
their petitions, retired, set fire to their houses, 
and all destroyed themselves, B.c, 133, so that 
not even one remained to adorn the triumph of 
the conqueror. Some historians, howeyer, deny 
that, and maintain that a number of Numan- 
tines delivered themselves into Scipio's hands ; 
50 of them were drawn in triumph at Rome, 
and the rest sold as slaves. The fall of Nu- 
mantia was more glorious than that of Carthage 


or Corinth, though inferior to them. The con- | 
queror obtained the surname of Numantinus. 
Flor, 2, 18—Appian, Iber.—Vell. Pat. 2, 3.— | 
Cic, Off. 1—Strabo, 3.—Mela, 2, 6.—Plut. | 


—RHorat. Od. 2, 12, 1. 
Noumenia, or Neomenia, a festival observed 
by the Greeks at the beginning of every lunar 


month, in honor of all the.gods, but especially | 
of Apollo, or the Sun, justly deemed the author | 


of light, and of whatever distinction is made 
in the months, seasons, days, and nights. It 
was observed with games and public entertain- 


ments, provided at the expense of rich citizens, 


and always frequented by the poor. Solemn 
prayers were offered at Athens during the so- 
lemnity for the prosperity of the republic. The 
demigods as well as heroes of the anciénts were 
honored and invoked in the festival. 
Numenius, I. [a Greek philosopher of the 
Platonic school, supposed to have flourished 
under the reign of M. Aur. Antoninus; born 
at Apamea in Syria, and regarded as an oracle 
of wisdom. Origen and Plotinus mention him 
with respect. Of-the works, which he wrote, 
none are now extant, excepting some fragments 
preserved by Euseb. He is said to have main- 
tained that Plato borrowed from Moses what he 


advanced concerning God, and the creation of 


the world.] 

Numenrana ya, a road at Rome, [which 
passed over Mons Sacer to Nomentum and 
Cures among the Sabines.] Ziv. 3, 52. 

Numeriainus, M. Avrevivs, I.a son of the 
emperor Carus. He accompanied his father 
into the East with the title of Cæsar, and at 
his death ‘succeeded him with his ‘brother Ca- 
rinus, a.p. 282, His reign was short. Hight 
months ‘after his father’s death, he was mur- 
dered in his litter by his father-in-law, Arrius 
Aper, who accompanied him in an expedition. 
[Numerian was fitted rather for private than 
public life. His talents were rather of the con- 
templative than active kind. When his father’s 
elevation reluctantly forced him from the shade 
of retirement, neither his temper nor his pur- 
suits hdd qualified /him for the command of 
armies. His constitution was destroyed by the 
hardships of the Persian war, and he -had con- 
tracted from the heat of the climate such a 
„weakness of the eyes, as obliged him, in the 
course of a long retreat, to confine himself to 
the darkness of a tent or litter. The adminis- 
tration of all affairs, civil as well as military, 
devolved on Arrius Aper, the preetorian prefect, 
his father-in-law. The army was. 8 months on 
its march from the banks of the Tigris to the 
Thracian Bosporus, and during all that time 
the imperial authority was exercised in the 
name of the emperor, who ‘never appeared to 
his soldiers. Suspicions at length spread among 
‘them that their émperor was no longer living, 


anid they could not be prevented from breaking | 
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into the imperial tent, where they foùnd only 
his corpse. : Aper was accused of the murder, 
and put to death by Diocletian, commander of 
the body-guards, who was proclaimed emperor. } 
Numerianus has been admired for his learning 
as well as moderation. He was naturally an 
eloquent speaker, and in poetry inferior to no 
writer of hig age-——II. A friend of the em- 
peror Severus, 

Nomerivs, I. a man who favored the es- 
cape of Marins to Africa, &c.——TI]. A friend 
saber ae taken by J. Caesar's adherents, &c, 

“ttn, EUL 

Numicra via one of the great Roman roads, 


| which led from the capital to the town of Brun- 


dusium. 

Ntmicus, I. a small river of Latium near 
Lavinium, where the dead body of Æneas was 
found, and where Anna, Dido’s sister, drowned 
herself. Æn. 7, 150. &e.—Sil. Stal, 1, 359.— 
Ovid, Met. 14, 358. Se. Fast. 3, 643.——I1. A 
friend of Horace, to whom he addressed Zp. 1, 6. 

‘Numipa, a surname given by Horace, (Od. 
1,36.) to one of the generals of Augustus, from 
his conquests in Numidia. Some suppose that 
it is Pomponius, others Plotius. 

Ntmipia, an inland country of Africa, Al- 
giers and Biledulgerid; hounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean sea, south by Geetulia, 
west by Mauritania, east by a part of Libya, 
called Africa Propria. The inhabitants were 
called Nomades, afterwards Numid@e. It was 
the kingdom of Masinissa, who was the occa- 
sion of the 3d Punic war, on account of the 
offence, which he had received from the Car- 
thaginians. Jugurtha reigned there, as ‘also 
Juba, the father-and son. Jt was conquered, 
and became a Roman province, of which Sal- 
lust was the Ist governor. The Numidians were 
excellent warriors; in their expeditions always 
endeavoured to engage with the enemy in the 
night-time; rode without saddles or bridles, 
whence they have been called infreni; had 
their wives in common,.as the rest of the bar- 
barian nations of antiquity. [Numidia was 
occupied by 2 principal nations, the Massyli 
towards Africa Propria in the eastern part, 
and the Massesyli towards Mauritania in the 
western, In the time of Claudius, the western 
part was added to Mauritania under the title 
of Mauritania Cesariensis, Morocco. The abo- 
rigines of Numidia were the descendants of 
Put or Phut; these, however, were not the 
only ancient inhabitants, because the Phoeni- 
cians, in almost the earliest ages, sent colonies 
thither. Notwithstanding the barbarity of the 
Numidians, some of them used letters not very 
unlike those of the Punic alphabet; as appears 
from the legends of several ancient Numidian 
coins.] Sallust, Jug.—Flor. 2, 15.— Strabo, 2, 
17.—Mela, 1, 4. &e.— Ovid, Met. 15, 754. 

Numisrro, a town of the Bruti in Italy. 
Liv. 45,17. 

Niwuivror, I. a son of Procas, king of Alba, 
who inherited his father’s kingdom with his 
brother Amulius, and began to reign conjointly 
with him. Amulius was too avaricious to'bear 
a colleague on ‘the throne; he expelled ‘his 
brother, and that he might more safely secure 
himself, put to death his son Lausus, and con- 
secrated his daughter Ilia to the service of the 
goddess Vesta, which aie perpetual celis 
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bacy. These great precautions were rendered 
abortive. Ilia became pregnant, and though 
the 2 children, which she brought forth, were 
exposed in the river by order of the tyrant, their 
lives were preserved, Numitor restored to his 
throne by his grandsons, and the tyrannical 
usurper put to death. Dionys. H.—Liv. 1, 3.— 
Plut. Romul—Ovid, Fast. 4, 55. &e.—AÆn. 6, 
768.—— II. A son of Phorcus, who fought 
with Turnus against Æneas. Æn. 10, 342. 
III. A rich and dissolute Roman in the 
age of Juvenal, 7, 74. . 

Numrrortus, I.a Roman, who defended Vir- 
ginia, to whom Appius wished to offer violence. 
He was made military tribune. ——II. Q. 
Pullus, a general of Fregelle, &e. Cic. de Inv, 
2, 34. 

: Nuncorevs, I. a son of Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, who made an obelisk, some ages after 
brought to Rome, and placed in the Vatican. 
Plin. 36, 11. II. He is called Phero by 
Herodot. 

Nonpina, a goddess, whom the Romans in- 

voked, when they named their children, This 
` happened the 9th day after their birth, whence 
the name of the goddess, Nona dies. Macrob. 

Sat. 1, 16. 

Nounvinm: see Ferie. 

Nurs, a town of Italy. in. 7,744. 

NurscY¥a, a goddess who patronised the Etru- 
rians. Juv. 10, 74. 

NursYa, Norza, a town of Picenum, whose 
inhabitants are called Nursini. Ain. 7,716.— 
“Martial, 13, 20.— Liv. 28, 45. 

Nycrers, I. a daughter of Nycteus, mother 
of Labdacus. II. A patronymic of Antiope, 
daughter of Nycteus, mother of Amphio and 
Zethus by Jupiter, who had assumed the shape 
of cate to enjoy her company. Ovid, Met. 
6, 110. 

Nycrrrfus, a surname of Bacchus, because 
his orgies were celebrated in the night, (dé, 
nox, reatw, perficio.) The words latex Nycte- 
Zius thence signify “wine.’’ Senec. in Gid.— 
Paus. 1, 40.— Ovid, Met. 4, 15. 

Nycrevs, I. a son of Hyrieus and Clonia. 
II. A son of Chthonius——III. A son 
of Neptune by Celene, daughter of Atlas, king 
of Lesbos, or Thebes, according to the more 
received opinion. He married a Nymph of 
Crete, Polyxo or Amalthea, by whom he had 
2 daughters, Nyctimene and Antiope. The first 
of these disgraced herself by her criminal amours 
with her father, into whose bed she introduced 
herself by means of her nurse. When the father 
knew the incest, which he had committed, he 
attempted to stab his daughter, who was im. 
mediately changed by Minerva into an owl. 
Nycteus made war against Epopeus, who had 
carried away Antiope, and died of a wound re- 
ceived in an engagement, leaving his kingdom 
to his brother Lycus, whom he intreated to con- 
tinue the war, and punish Antiope for her im- 
modest conduct: (see Antiope.) Paus. 2, 6.— 
Hygin. 157, 204.— Ovid, Met. 2,590. 6, 110. 

Nycriminun, a daughter of Nycteus: (see 
Nycteus.) 

Nycrimus, son of Lycao, king of Arcadia. 
He died without issue, and left his kingdom to 
his nephew Arcas, son of Callisto, Paus. 8, 4. 

_Nymsaum, a lake of Peloponnesus in Laco- 
nia. Paus, 3, 23. 
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Nymruæ, certain female deities among the 
ancients; [said to have derived their name 
from always having a youthful appearance, axe 
rod de) vias Qulvecbou:| generally divided into 2 
classes, Nymphs of the land, and Nymphs of 
the sea. Of the Nymphs of the earth, some 
presided over woods, Dryades, [from dgds,] and 
Hamadryades, [from dua, dpis. These were sup- 
posed to come into existence when the tree was 
first planted, and when it perished, to die also ; 
others presided over mountains, Oreades, [from 
deos:] some presided over hills and dales, Na- 
pea, [from véern,| &c. Of the Sea-nymphs, 
some were called Naiades, Nereides, Oceanides, 
Potamides, &c. These presided over the sea, 
rivers, fountains, streams, and lakes. The 
Nymphs fixed their residence in the sea, on 
mountains and rocks, in woods or caverns ; 
their grottoes were beautified by evergreens, 
and delightful and romantic scenes. The 
Nymphs were immortal, according to the opi- 
nion of some mythologists; others supposed 
that, like men, they were subject to mortality, 
though their lives were of long duration. They 
lived for several thousand years according to 
Hesiod, or as Plut. seems obscurely to intimate, 
about 9720 years. The number of them is not 
precisely known. They were above 3000, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, whose power was extended 
over the different places of the earth, and the 
various functions and occupations of mankind. 
They were worshipped by the ancients, though 
not with so much solemnity as the superior 
deities. They had no temples raised to their 
honor, and the only offerings, which they re- 
ceived, were milk, honey, oil, and sometimes 
the sacrifice of a goat. They were generally 
represented as young and beautiful virgins, 
veiled up to the middle, and sometimes held a 
vase, from which they seemed to pour water. 
Sometimes they had grass, leaves, and shells, 
instead of vases. It was deemed unfortunate 
to see them naked, and such sight was gene- 
rally attended by a delirium, to which Proper- 
tius seems to allude in this verse, wherein he 
speaks of the innocence and simplicity of the 
primitive ages of the world, 

Nec fuerat nudas pena videre Deas. 
They were generally distinguished by an epi- 
thet*which denoted the place of their residence ; 
thus the Nymphs of Sicily were called Sice/ides, 
those of Corycus, Corycides, &e. Ovid, Met. 1, 
320. 5,412. 9,651. Fast. 3, 769.—Paus. 10, 
3.—Plut. de Orac. Def.— Orph. Arg — Hesiod, 
Th.—Propert. 3, 12.—Od. 14. 

Nympnmvum, I.a port of Macedonia. Ces, 
B. C. II. A promontory of Epirus on the 
Ionian sea. III. A place near the walls of 
Apollonia, sacred to the Nymphs, where Apollo 
had also an oracle. The place was also cele- 
brated for the continual flames of fire, which 
seemed to rise at a distance from the plains. 
There a sleeping Satyr was once caught, and 
brought to Sylla, as he returned from the Mi- 
thridatic war. This monster had the same fea- 
tures, as the poets ascribe to the Satyr. He was 
interrogated by Sylla and his interpreters, but 
his articulations were unintelligible, and the 
Roman spurned from him a creature, which 
seemed to partake of the nature of a beast, 
more than that of aman. Plut. Syl/l—Dio, 41. 


— Plin, 5.—Strabo, 7 —Liv, 42, 36, 49,——IV. 
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A city of Taurica Chersonesus, [on the route 
from Theodosia to Panticapeum, with a good 
port on the Euxine.] V. The building at 
Rome, where the Nymphs were worshipped, 
‘bore also this name, adorned with their statues, 
and with fountains and waterfalls, which afforded 
an agreeable and refreshing coolness. ‘ 

[Nymeumus, a river of Armenia Major, 
which, according to Procopius, formed a sepa- 
ration between the Roman and Persian empires. 
It ran from north to south, entered the town of 
Martyropolis, and discharged itself into the Ti- 
gris south-east of Amida. ] 

Nympuiptus, a favorite of Nero, who said 
that he was descended from Caligula. He was 
raised to the consular dignity, and soon after 
disputed the empire with Galba. He was slain 
by the soldiers, &e. Zac. Ann. 15. 

Nympuis, a native of Heraclea, who wrote 
a History of Alexander's Life and Actions, di- 
vided into 24 books. Æżian, H. A. 7. 

Nympnoporus, I. a writer of Amphipolis. 

II. A Syracusan, who wrote a History of 
Sicily, 

Nymrvo.errrs, or Nympnomanes, ‘ pos- 
sessed by the Nymphs.” This name was given 
to the inhabitants of Mt. Cithæro, who believed 
that they were inspired by the Nymphs. [ Hob- 
houses Journey, 1, 333.] Plut.in Arist. 

Nysa, or Nyssa, I. a town of Æthiopia, at 
the south of Egypt, or, according to others, of 
Arabia. This city, with another of the same 
name in India, was sacred to the god Bacchus, 
who was educated there by the Nymphs of the 
place, and received the name of Dionysius, 
which seems to be compounded of Avs and Nicz, 
the name of his father, and that of the place of 
his education: [see Bacchus.) The god made 
this place the seat of his empire, and capital 
of the conquered nations of the east. [Curtius 
locates the Indian Nysa between the Choaspes 
and Cophenes, It has been supposed to cor- 
respond with the modern Nagar, but not very 
correctly.] Diog. L. 3, 4—Mela, 3, 7.— Ovid, 
Met. 4, 13, &e.— Sil. Ital. 7, 198.— Curt. 8, 10. 
—AÆn. 6, 805.—II. According to some geo- 
graphers, there were no less than 10 places of 
the name of Nysa. One of these was on the 
coast of Eubcea, famous for its vines, which 
grew in such an uncommon manner, that, if a 
twig was planted in the ground in the morning, 
it immediately produced grapes, which were 
full ripe in the evening. III. A city of 
Thrace. IV. Another seated ‘on the top of 
Mt. Parnassus, and sacred to Bacchus. Juv. 
7, 63. 

Nysaus, I. a surname of Bacchus, because 
he was worshipped at Nysa. II. A son of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. C. Nep. Diod. S. 

Nysriprs, a name given to the Nymphs of 

_Nysa, to whose care Jupiter entrusted the edu- 
cation of his son Bacchus. Ovid, Met. 3, 
314, &e, 

Nyssa, a sister of Mithridates the Great. Plut. 
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Oanszs, the original name of Artaxerxes 
Memno. 
Oarus, a river of Sarmatia, falling into the 
Palus Meotis. Herod. 4. 3 
OXsıs, [a term derived from the Coptic word 
Ouahe, “a habitable place,’ “fertile island,” 
3 C 
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in the midst of the sandy desert of Africa. Of 
these Oases, called islands, because they appear 
like such in the midst of an ocean of sand, 
several lie at the distance of 100 miles or more 
from the Nile, at the west of it. The Arabian 
geographers were acquainted with these fertile 
spots, and called them Elouah, or Elwah. Of 
these Oases, the largest, called Oasis Magna, 
El-wah, is placed by Ptol. under the parallel of 
28° ; the second opposite what is now Behnese ; 
the third under the parallel of lake Mæris. This 
last is that, in which Hornemann discovered the 
Fons Solis of antiquity : (see Ammo.) It lies 
5 degrees nearly west of Cairo. Under the so- 
vereigns of the lower empire, the Oasis Magna 
became a place of exile, and among others Nes- 
torius and Athanasius were sent to it.] Strabo, 
17.—Zosim. 5, 97.—Herod. 3, 26. 

Oaxss, a river of Crete, which received its 
name from Oaxus, the son of Apollo. Virg. 
Ecl. 1, 66. 

Oaxus, a town of Crete, [on the northern 
side of the island; the capital of a kingdom, 


which had its appropriate sovereign, said to 


have been founded by Oaxus, son of Apollo. ] 

Oxsrinaa, Ahr, a river of Germany falling 
into the Rhine above Rimmagen. ; 

Ocrănřprs, and Oceaniriprs, Sea-nymphs, 
daughters of Oceanus, from whom they re- 
ceived their name, and the goddess Tethys ; 
3,000, according to Apollod., who mentions the 
names of 7 of them; Amphitrite, Asia, Doris, 
Electra, Eurynome, Metis, and Styx. Hesiod 
speaks of the eldest of them, and reckons 41, 
Acasta, Admete, Amphiro, Callirrhoe, Calypso, 
Circeis, Clymene, Clythia, Crisia, Dione, Eudora, 
Europa, Galixaure, Hippo, Tanira, Ianthe, Idyia, 
Melobosis, Menestho, Ocyroé, Pasithoc, Perseis, 
Petrea, Pitho, Plexaure, Pluto, Polydora, Pryn- 
no, Rhodia, Telestho, Thoc, Tyche, Urania, Xan- 
the, Zeuxo, with those mentioned by Apollod. 
except Amphitrite. Hyginus mentions 16, 
whose names are almost all different from those 
of Apollod. and Hesiod, which difference pro- 
ceeds from the mutilation of the original text. 
The Oceanides, as the rest of the inferior 
deities, were honored with libations and sacri- 
fices. Prayers were offered to them, and they 
were intreated to protect sailors from storms and 
dangerous tempests. The Argonauts, before 
they proceeded to their expedition, made an 
offering of flour, honey, and oil, on the sea- 
shore, to all the deities of the sea, sacrificed 
bulls to them, and intreated their protection. 
When the sacrifice was made on the sea-shore, 
the blood of the victim was received in a vessel ; 
but, when it was in open sea, the blood was 
permitted to run down into the waters. When 
the sea was calm, the sailors generally offered 
a lamb or young pig; but if it was agitated by 
the winds and rough, a black bull was deemed 
the most acceptable victim. Od. 3.—Hor.— 
Apoll. Rh.— Virg. G. 4, 341.—Hesiod, Th.— 
Apollod, 1. 

Ocxrinus, a powerful deity of the sea, son 
of Coelus and Terra. He married Tethys, by 
whom he had the principal rivers, such as the 
Alpheus, Peneus, Strymo, &c. with a number 
of daughters called from him Oceanides: (see 
Oceanides.) According to Homer, Oceanus 
was the father of allthe gods, and on that ac- 
count received frequent visits AGa the rest of 
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He is generally represented as an 
old man with a long flowing beard, and sitting 
‘on the waves of the sea. He often holds a 
pike in his hand, while ships under sail appear 
at a distance, or a sea-monster stands near him. 
* Oceanus presided over every part of the sea, and 
even the rivers were subjected to his power. The 
ancients were superstitious in their worship of 
Oceanus, and revered with great solemnity a deity 
to whose care they entrusted themselves when 
going on any voyage. [Besides being the name 
of a deity, the term (’Qusayos) occurs 10 Homer 
in another sense also; “an immense stream,” 
which, according to the rude ideas of that early 
age, flowing round the earth and its seas, ebbed 
and flowed thrice in the course of a single day. 
Into this the heavenly bodies were supposed to 
descend at their setting, and emerge from it at 
their rising. Dr. Maltby, Thes. v. Oxeuves. | 
Hesiod, Th.—Ovid, Fast. 5, 81. &c.—Apollod. l. 
—Cic. N. D. 3, 20.—Hom. Ll. 

OceLLus, an ancient philosopher of Lucania: 
see Lucanus. 

Ocktum, a town of Gaul, [ Usseau.] Ces. 
B. G: 1,10. 

Ocua, I. a mountain of Eubæa, and the 
name of Eubæaitself. —II, A sister of Ochus, 
buried alive by his orders. 

Ocuxstus, a general of Ætolia in the Trojan 
war. Ji. 5. 

Ocnus, I. a surname given to Artaxerxes, 
the 3d king of Persia: (see Artaxerxes.) — 
II. A man of Cyzicus, killed by the Argonauts. 
Flacc. 3.——II1. A prince of Persia, who re- 
fused to visit his native country for fear of giving 
all the women each a piece of gold. Plut. 
IV. A river of India, or Bactriana. Plin. 6, 31. 
——V. A king of Persia, He exchanged this 
name for that of Darius. See Darius Nothus. 

Ocnvs, I. ason of the Tiber and of Manto, 
who assisted Æneas against Turnus, He built 
a town, which he called Mantua after his mo- 
ther’s name. Some suppose that he is the 
same as Bianor, Virg. Ecl.9. din. 10, 198, 
—— II. A man remarkable for his industry. 
He had a wife as remarkable for her profusion : 
she always consumed and lavished away, what- 
ever the labors of her husband had earned. He 
is represented as twisting a cord, which an ass 
standing by eats up, as soon as he makes it, 
whence the proverb, The cord of Ocnus, often 
applied to “labor which meets no return, and is 
totally lost.” Propert, 4, 3, 21.—Plin. 35, 11. 
—Paus. 10, 29. 

Ocricttum, Otricoli, a town of Umbria near 
Rome. Cic. pro Mi—Liv. 19, 41. 

Ocrmo, a king of Rhodes, reckoned in the 
number of the gods after death. Plut, Gr. 
Quest. 

Ocravya, I. a Roman lady, sister to Augus- 
tus, celebrated for her beauty and virtues. She 
married Claudius Marcellus, and after his death 
M. Antony. Her marriage with Antony was a 
political step to reconcile her brother and hus- 
band, Antony proved for some time attentive 
to her, butsoon after despised her for Cleopatra, 
and when she attempted to withdraw him from 
this unlawful amour by going to meet him at 
Athens, she was secretly rebuked, and totally 
banished from his presence. This affront was 
highly resented by Augustus, and though Oc- 
tavia puo to ‘pacify him by palliating 
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her husband’s behaviour, he resolved to revenge 
her cause by arms. After the battle of Actium 
and the death of Antony, Octavia, forgetful of 
the injuries which she had received, took into her 
house all the children of her husband, and treated 
them with maternal tenderness. Marcellus, 
her son by her first husband, was married to a 
niece of Augustus, and publicly intended as a 
successor to his uncle. His sudden death plunged 
all his family into the greatest grief. Virgil, 
whom Augustus patronized, undertook on himself 
to pay a melancholy tribute to the memory of a 
young man, whom Rome regarded as her future 
father and patron. He was desired to repeat 
his composition in the presence of Augustus 
and his sister. Octavia burst into tears as soon 
as the poet began; but, when he mentioned 
Tu Marcellus eris, swooned away. This ten- 
der and pathetic encomium on the merit and 
virtues of young Marcellus, was liberally re- 
warded by Octavia, and Virgil received 10,000 
sesterces for every one of the verses. Octavia 
had 2 daughters by Antony, Antonia Major 
and Antonia Minor. The elder married L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom she had Cn, 
Domitius, father of Nero by Agrippina, daugh- 
ter of Germanicus. Antonia Minor, as virtuous 
and beautiful as her mother, married Drusus, 
son of Tiberius, by whom she had Germanicus, 
and Claudius who reigned before Nero. The 
death of Marcellus continually preyed on the 
mind of Octavia, who died of melancholy about 
s.c. 10. Her brother paid great regard to her 
memory by pronouncing her funeral oration 
himself, The Roman people also shewed their 
respect for her virtues by their wish to pay her 
divine honors. Suet. Aug—Plut. Anton. Se 
II. A daughter of Claudius, by Messa- - 
lina; betrothed to Silanus, but by the intrigues 
of Agrippina, married to Nero in her l6th 
year; soon after divorced on pretence of bar- 
renness, and the emperor married Poppæa, who 
exercised her enmity on Octavia by causing 
her to be banished into Campania; afterwards 
recalled at the instance of the people, and Pop- 
pza, resolved on her ruin, caused her again to 
be banished to an island, where she was ordered 
to kill herself by opening her veins. Her head 
was cut off, and carried to Poppa. Suet. 
Claud. 27. Ner.7, 35.—Tac. Ann. 12. 

Ooravranus, or OcrAvius Cæsar, the ne- 
phew of Cæsar the dictator. After the battle 
of Actium, and final destruction of the Roman 
republic, the servile senate bestowed on him the 
title and surname of Augustus, as expressive 
of his greatness and dignity: (see Augustus.) 

Ocravyus, I. a Roman officer, who brought 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, a prisoner fo the 
consul. He was sent by his countrymen to be 
guardian to Ptol. Eupator, the young king of 
Egypt, where he behaved with the greatest ar- 
rogance. He was assassinated by Lysias, who 
was before regent of Egypt. The murderer 
was sent to Rome. II. A man, who opposed 
Metellus in the reduction of Crete, by means of 
Pompey ; obliged to retire from the island, 
III. A man, who banished Cinna from Rome, 
and became remarkable for his probity and 
fondness of discipline. “He was seized’ and put 
to death by order of his successful rivals, Ma- 
rius and Cinna.——lV. A Roman, who boasted 
of being in the number of Cesar’s murderers, 
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His assertions were false, yet he was punished, 


as if he had been accessary to the conspiracy, | 


——V. A lieutenant of Crassus, in Parthia, 
He accompanied his general to the tent of the 
Parthian conqueror, and was killed bythe enemy 
as he attempted to hinder them from carrying 
away Crassus~——VI. A governor of Cilicia. 
He died in his province, and Lucullus made 
applications to succeed him, &e——VII. A 
tribune of the people at Rome, whom Tib. 
Gracchus, his colleague, deposed—VIII. A 
~ Commander of the forces of Antony against 
Augustus. IX. An officer, who killed him- 
self, &e——X. A tribune of the people, who de- 
Dauched a woman of Pontus from her husband, 
She proved unfaithful to him, on which he 
murdered her. He was condemned under 
Nero. Tac. Ann. et Hist—Plut. in Vitis — 
Flor —Liv. &e. XI. A poetin the Augustan 
age intimate with Horace, who also distinguish- 
ed himself as a historian. Sat. 1, 10, 82. 

Ocroptrvs, [a town or village on the Drance, 
hear its junction with the Rhone, at a conside- 
rable distance above the influx of the latter into 
the Lacus Lemanus, Lake of Geneva; now 
Martigny. Ces. B. G. 3,1. 

Ocrocesa, a town of Spain, alittle above the 
mouth of the Iberus, [on the north bank of that 
river, where it is joined by the Sicoris, Sagre Sil 
now Mequinensa. Ces. B. G.1, 61. 

Ocyrirs, I, “ swift-flying,” one of the Har- 
pies, who infected whatever she touched. He- 
siod, Th.—Apollod. 1, 9. II. Daughter of 

~Thaumas.——III. of Danaus. 

Oc¥rruosg, I. a daughter of Chiro, who had 
the gift of prophecy; changed into a mare : 
(see Melanippe.) Ovid, Met. 2, 638, &e.—— 
II. A woman carried away by Apollo, as she 
was going to a festival at Miletus. 

Ovenatus, a celebrated prince of Palmyra, 

originally a native and leading inhabitant of 
that city : though some make him a prince of 
a tribe of Saracens, who dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates.] He early inured 
himself to bear fatigues, and by hunting leo- 
pards and wild beasts, accustomed himself to 
the labors of a military life. He was faithful 
to the Romans, and when Aurelian had been 
taken prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, Ode- 
natus warmly interested himself in his cause, 
and solicited his release by writing a letter to 
the conqueror, and sending him presents. The 
king of Persia was offended at the liberty of 
Odenatus; tore the letter, and ordered the of- 
fered presents to be thrown into a river. To 
punish Odenatus, who had the impudence, as 
he observed, to pay homage to so great a mo- 
narch as himself, he ordered him to appear be- 
fore him [with his hands tied behind his back, 
and solicit his forgiveness,] on pain of being 
devoted to instant destruction with all his family, 
if he dared to refuse, Odenatus disdained the 
Summons of Sapor, and opposed force to force. 
[To him is ascribed the success of an expedition, 
in which Sapor’s treasures, and several of his 
wiyes and children, were captured; and so 
closely did he press on the Persian, that he 
forced him to retreat, and cut off’ his rear in 
passing the Euphrates. After these exploits, 
Odenatus assumed the title of king of Palmyra, 
and elevated his wife, the celebrated Zenobia, 
tothe rank of queen, Gallienus, the son and 
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Colleague of Valerian, entrusted Odenatus with 


the chief command of the Roman army in the 
east. In this quality he entered Mesopotamia, 
defeated Sapor in his own country, and laid 
siege to Ctesipho. During the distracted state 
of the empire under Gallienus, Odenatus re- 
mained faithful to him, and kept the eastern 
section in tranquillity. On this account he was 
created Augustus and partner in the empire by 
Gallienus, aw, 264, Zenobia was dignified at 
the same time with the title of Augusta, and 
their children with that of Cesar.] “Odenatus, 
invested with newpower, resolved to signalize 
himself more conspicuously by conquering thé 
northern barbarians; [ravaged the territories 
of Sapor, and took Ctesipho ; marched also 
against the Goths or Scythians, who had in- 
vaded Asia, and compelled them to make a 
hasty retréat;] but his exultation was short, 
and he perished by the dagger of one of his 
relations, whom he had slightly offended in 4 
domestic entertainment. He died at Emessa, 
about a.p. 267. Zenobia succeeded to all his 
titles and honors. 

Opezssus, a sea-port town at the west of the 
Euxine sea in Lower Meesia, below the mouths 
of the Danube. Ovid, Trist. 1, 9, 37. è 

OpĒEum, a musical theatre at Athens, [built 
by Pericles, but being ‘demolished in the Mi- 
thridatie war,'was rebuilt with so much splendot 
by Herodes Atticus, that, according to Paus. it 
surpassed all the famous buildings in Greece. ] 
Vitr. 5, 9. 

Ovtnus, a celebrated hero of antiquity, [see 
the end of this article,] who flourished about 
B.C. 70, in the northern parts of ancient Ger- 
many, or modern kingdom of Denmark. He 
was at once a priest, soldier, poet, monarch, and 
conqueror. He imposed on the credulity of his 
superstitious countrymen, and made them be- 
lieve that he could raise the dead to life, and 
was acquainted with futurity. When he had 
extended his power, and increased his fame by 
conquest and persuasion, he resolved to die in a 
different manner from other men. He assem- 
bled his friends, and with the sharp point of a 
lance he made on his body 9 different wounds 
in the form of a circle, and, as he expired, de- 
clared that he was going into Scythia, where 
he should become one of the immortal gods, 
He further added that he would prepare bliss 
and felicity for such of his countrymen, as lived 
a virtuous life, who fought with intrepidity, and 
died like heroes in the field of battle. These 
injunctions had the desired effect ; his country- 
men superstitiously believed him, always recom- 
mended themselves to his protection whenever 
they engaged in a battle, and intreated him ta 
receive the souls of such, as had fallen in war. 
[The Budha of India, Goito-Syr of the Scy- 
thians, (Herod. 4, 59.) Bod-Her of the Vandals, 
Bogh of the Sclavi, Odin of the Saxons and 
Scandinavians, Wodan of the Germans, Khoda 
of the Persians, God of the Britons, denote one 
and the same deity, and are only so many dif- 
ferent appellations for the Supreme Being. ] 

OpoAcur, a king of the Heruli, who destroy- 
ed the western empire of Rome, and called 
himself king of Italy, a.D. 476. 

Opr¥sm, an ancient people of Thrace, be- 
tween Abdera and the Ister. The epithet of 
Odrysius is often applied to tape Ovid, 
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Met. 6, 490.713; 54,—Stat. Ach. 1, 184.-— 
Liv. 39, 53. ; 

OpyssEa, one of Homer's epic poems, 1n 
which he describes in 24 books the adventures 
of Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war, 
with other material circumstances. The whole 
of the action comprehends no more than 55 
days. It is not so much esteemed as the Thad 
of that poet: (see Homerus.) [Dr. Blair ob- 
serves that Longinus’s criticism on the Odyssey 
is not unfounded ; viz. that Homer may m this 
poem be compared to the setting sun, whose 
‘grandeur still remains without the heat of his 
meridian beams. It wants the vigor and sub- 
limity of the Wiad, and yet possesses so many 
beauties as justly to entitle itto great praise. It 
is a very amusing poem, and has much greater 
variety than the Iad: its’ numerous stories 
are interesting, and its descriptions beautiful. 
Though it descends from the dignity of gods, 
and heroes, and warlike achievements, it ne- 
vertheless affords more pleasing pictures of an- 
cient manners. The Odyssey, however, has 
acknowledged defects. Many of its scenes fall 
below the majesty expected in an epic poem. 
The last 12 books, after Ulysses is landed in 
Ithaca, are in several parts tedious and languid ; 
and, though the discovery, which Ulysses makes 
of himself to his nurse Euryclea, and his in- 
terview with Penelope before she knew him, 
are tender and affecting, yet the poet does not 
seem happy in the discovery of Ulysses to Pe- 
nelope; she is too cautious and distrustful, and 
we are disappointed of the surprise of joy, 
which we expected on that high occasion. ‘The 
authenticity of the latter part of the Odyssey 
has been attacked by modern critics: (see Ho- 
merus.) Knight, in his Prolegomena to Homer, 
thinks that he has observed in the Odyssey 
many words and forms of expression, which 
betray an origin more recent than the Miad. 
He ranks in this number, the use of ye%pars, 
instead of xr#juara, Aton, and éyredw. In the 
same class is to be placed the expression Bupa 
yos rass, this plant, (the byb/us,) being unknown 
to the author of the iad. He regards, also, as 
more modern forms, vévujeos in place of vøsvgyos, 
(contracted from yavoeves,) boris instead of 
beorécios, ayeorns in place of ry porrns, &e. 

Opyssium, a promontory of Sicily, at the 
west of Pachynus. 

Œa, I. a city of Africa, Tripoli : (see Tripo- 
lis.) Plin. 5, 4.—Sil. Ital. 3, 257 ——II. A 
place in Aigina. Herod. 5, 83. 

CEacrus or acer, father of Orpheus by 
Calliope. He was king of Thrace, and from 
him Mt. Hemus, and also the Hebrus, one of 
the rivers of the country, has received the appel- 
lation of Gagrius, though Servius disputes the 
explanation of Diod. S. by asserting that the 
CEagrius is a river of Thrace, whose waters sup- 
ply the streams of the Hebrus. Ovid, 16. 484.— 
Apoll. Rh. 1\—Virg. G. 4, 524.—Sil, Ital. 5 
463.—Diod. S.—Apollod.1, 3. 

(ax, a son of Nauplius and Clymene. He 
was brother to Palamedes. Hygin. 117. 

Ceska, I. the ancient name of Laconia, 
which it received from king CEbalns, and thence 
Œbalides puer is applied to Hyacinthus as a 
native of the country, and Ctalius sanguis used 
to denominate his blood. Paus.3, 1.—<Apollod. 
3, 10. pI’ ae given to Tarentum, be- 


(Edipus on account of the swelling of his feet) 
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a Lacedemonian colony, whose 


cause built by nian Salem Fi 
alus. Virg. G. 


ancestors were governed by 
4, 125.— Sil. Ital. 12, 451. 

CEnxius, I. son of Argalus or Cynortas, 
king of Laconia; married Gorgophone, daugh- 
ter of Perseus, by whom he had Hippocoo, 
Tyndarus, &c. Paus. 3, 1.—Apollod. 3, 10. 
II. Son of Telo and the Nymph Sebethis, 
who reigned in the neighbourhood of Neapolis 
in Italy. Æn.7, 734. 

GEsires, I. a satrap of Cyrus, against the 
Medes. Polyen. 7.——II. A groom of Darius, 
son of Hystaspes. He was the cause that his 
master obtained the kingdom of Persia, by his 
artifice in making his horse neigh first: (see 
Darius lst.) Herod. 3, 85.—Justin, 1, 10. 

ŒcnXžLřa, I. a country of Peloponnesus in 
Laconia, with a small town of the same name. 
This town was destroyed by Hercules, while 
Eurytus was king over it, hence often called 
Eurytopols. Ji. A small town of Eubeea, 
where, according to some, Eurytus reigned, and 
not in Peloponnesus. Strabo, 8, 9, 10—Ain, 
8, 291—Ovid, Her. 9. Met. 9, 136. 

QEcumentus, [an ancient Greek commenta- 
tor on the Scriptures, supposed to have flourished 
in the 10thcent. He was bishop of Tricca, and 
the author of Commentaries on the Acts of the 
Aposiles, the 14 Epistles of St. Paul, and the 7 
Catholic Epistles, which contain a concise and 
perspicuous illustration of these parts of the 
N. T. Besides his own remarks and notes, 
they consist of a compilation of the notes and 
observations of Chrysostom, Cyrill of Alexan- 
dria, Greg. Naz., and others. He is thought to 
have written a Commentary on the 4 Gospels, 
compiled from the writings of the ancient 
fathers, not now extant. The works of Œcu- 
menius were first published in Greek at Verona 
in 1532, and in Greek and Latin at Paris in 
1631, in 2 vols. fol. To the 2d volume of the 
Paris edition is added the Commentary of Are- 
thas on the Revelations. | 

(EpYrus, son of Laius, king of Thebes, and 
Jocasta. As being descended from Venus by 
his father’s side, Œdipus was born to be ex- 
posed to all the dangers and calamities which 
Juno could inflict on the posterity of the god- 
dess of beauty. Laius, the father of Œdipus, 
was informed by the oracle, that as soon as he | 
married Jocasta, he must perish by the hands | 
of hisson, Such dreadful intelligence awakened | 
his fears, and to prevent the fulfilling of the 
oracle, he resolved never to approach J ocasta; | 
but his solemn resolutions were violated in a fit | 
of intoxication. The queen became pregnant, | 
and Laius, still intent to stop the evil, ordered 
his wife to destroy her child as soon as it came 
into the world. The mother had not the courage 
to obey, yet gave the child as soon as born to | 
one of her domestics, with orders to expose him 
on the mountains. The servant was moved | 
with pity, but to obey the command of Jocasta, 
bored the feet of the child, and suspended him | 
with a twig by the heels to a tree on Mt. Ci- 
thæro, where he was soon found by one of the } 
shepherds of Polybus, king of Corinth, Thef 
shepherd carried him home, and Peribæa, the! 
wife of Polybus, who had no children, educated { 
him as her own child with maternal tenderness.) 
The accomplishments of the infant, named| 
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(aiðtw riðzs,) soon*became the admiration of the 
age. His companions envied his strength and 
address, and one of them, to mortify his rising 
ambition, told him that he was an illegitimate 
child. This raised his doubts; he asked Peribæa, 
who, out of tenderness, told him that his sus- 
picions were ill-founded. Not satisfied with 
this, he went to consult the oracle of Delphi, 
and was there told not to return home ; for, if 
he did, he must necessarily be the murderer 
of his father, and husband of his mother. 
This answer of the oracle terrified him; he 
knew no home but the house of Polybus; 
therefore he resolved not to return to Corinth, 
where such calamities apparently attended him. 
He travelled towards Phocis, and in his jour- 
ney, met in a narrow road Laius on a chariot 
with his arm-bearer. Laius haughtily ordered 
Qidipus to make way for him, Œdipus refused, 
and a contest ensued, in which Laius and his arm- 
bearer were both killed. As Œdipus was igno- 
rant of the quality and rank of the men, whom 
he had just killed, he continued his journey, and 
was attracted to Thebes by the fame of the 
Sphinx, This terrible monster, whom Juno had 
sent to lay waste the country, (see Sphinx,) re- 
sorted in the neighbourhood of Thebes, and 
devoured all those, who attempted to explain 
without success the enigmas, which he proposed. 
The calamity was now become an object of 
public concern, and as the successful explana- 
tion of an enigma would end in the death of 
the Sphinx, Creo, who, at the death ofgLaius, 
had ascended the throne of Thebes, promised 
his crown and Jocasta to him, who succeeded 
in the attempt. The enigma proposed was this: 
What animal in the morning walks on 4 feet, 
at noon on 2, and in the evening on 3? This 
was left for CEdipus to explain; he came to the 
monster and said, that man in the morning of 
life walks on his hands and feet; when he has 
attained the years of manhood, on 2 legs; and 
in the evening, supports his old age with the 
assistance of a staff. The monster, mortified 
at the true explanation, dashed his head against 
a rock, and perished. Œdipus ascended the 
throne of Thebes, and married Jocasta, by 
whom he had 2 sons, Polynices and Eteocles, 
and 2 daughters, Ismena and Antigone. Some 
years after, the Theban territories were visited 
with a plague; and the oracle declared that it 
should cease, only when the murderer of king 
Laius was banished from Beotia. As the 
death of Laius had never been examined, and 
the circumstances attending it never known, 
this answer of the oracle was of the greatest 
concern to the Thebans ; but CEdipus, the friend 
of his people, resolved to overcome every diff- 
culty by the most exact inquiries. His re- 
searches were successful, and he was soon 
proved to be the murderer of his father. The 
melancholy discovery was rendered the more 
alarming, when Œdipus considered that he had 
not only murdered his father, but committed 
incest with his mother. In the excess of his 
grief he put out his eyes, as unworthy to see 
the light, and banished himself from Thebes, 
or, as some say, was banished by his own sons. 
He retired towards Attica, led by his daughter 
Antigone, and came near Colonos, where was 
a grove sacred to the Furies. He remembered 
that he was doomed by the oracle to die in such 
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a place, and become the source of prosperity to 
the country, in which his bones were buried. 
A messenger on this was sent to Theseus, king 
of the country, to inform him of the resolution 
of Œdipus. When Theseus arrived, Œdipus 
acquainted him, with a prophetic voice, that the 
gods had called him to die in the place where 
he stood; and to shew the truth of this, walked, 
himself, without the assistance of a guide, to the 
spot, where he must expire. Immediately the 
earth opened, and Œdipus disappeared. Some 
suppose that Œdipus had not children by Jo- 
casta, and the mother murdered herself as 
soon as she knew the incest, which had been 
committed. His tomb was near the Areopagus, 
in the age of Paus. Some of the ancient poets 
represent him in hell as suffering the punish- 
ment which crimes like his seemed to deserve. 
According to some, the 4 children, which he 
had, were by Euriganea, daughter of Periphas, 
whom he married after the death of Jocasta. 
Apollod. 3, 5.—Hygin, 66, &e.—Eurip. Phen. 
&e.—Soph. Œd. T. et C. Antig. &e.— Hesiod, 
Th. 1.— Od. 11.— Paus. 9, 5. &e.— Stat. Theb.— 
Senec. ŒEdip.— Pind, 0.2.—Diod. S, 4,—Athen, 
6, 10. 

CEng, a small town of Argolis. The people 
are called Œneade. 

Gyuzus, a king of Calydo in Ætolia, son 
of Parthao, or Portheus, and Euryte. He mar- 
ried Althea, daughter of Thestius, by whom he 
had Clymenus, Meleager, Gorge, and Dejanira. 
After Althza’s death, he married Periboea, 
daughter of Hipponous, by whom he had Ty- 
deus. In a general sacrifice, which Œneus _ 
made to all the gods on reaping the rich produce 
of his fields, he forgot Diana, and the goddess, 
to revenge this unpardonable neglect, incited 
his neighbours to take up arms against him, 
and besides sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country of Calydonia. The animal was at last 
killed by Meleager, and the neighbouring princes 
of Greece, in a celebrated chase. Some time 
after Meleager died, and Œneus was driven 
from his kingdom by the sons of his brother 
Agrius. Diomedes, however, his grandson, 
soon restored him to his throne; but the con- 
tinual misfortunes, to which he was exposed, 
rendered him melancholy. He exiled himself 
from Calydo, and left his crown to his son-in- 
law Andremo. He died as he was going to 
Argolis. His body was buried by the care of 
Diomedes in a town of Argolis, which from him 
received the name of Gnod. It is reported 
that Œneus received a visit from Bacchus, and 
suffered the god to enjoy the favors of Althea, 
and become the father of Dejanira, for which 
Bacchus permitted that the wine, of which he 
was the patron, should be called among the 
Greeks by thename of Œneus, (sivas.) H; in. 
129. — Apollod. 1, 8. — Il. 9.— Diod. S. 4.— 
Paus. 2, 25.— Ovid, Met. 8, 510. 

CEvixpm, a town of Acarnania, [near the 
mouth of the Achelous.] Liv. 26, 24. 38, 11. 

(Enives, a patronymic of Meleager, son of 
CEneus. Ovid, Met. 8, 10. 

(Eno, a part of Locris on the bay of Corinth. 

CEnok, Í. a Nymph who married Sicinus, son 
of Thoas, king of Lemnos. From her the island 
of Sicinus has been called Œnoë. II. Two 
villages of Attica were also called Œnoë. He- 
rod, 5, 74.—Ptin. 4, boar 5 A city of Are 
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golis——IV. A town of Elis in the Pelopon- 
nesus. Strabo.—Apollod. 1, 8— Paus. 1, &e. 

CEndmaus, a son of Mars by Sterope, daugh- 
ter of Atlas; king of Pisa in Elis, and father 
of Hippodamia by Evarete, daughter of Acri- 
sius, or Eurythoa, daughter of Danaus. He 
was informed by the oracle that he should perish 
by the hands of his son-in-law ; therefore as he 
could skilfully drive a chariot, determined to 
marry his daughter only to him, who could 
outrun him, on condition that all, who entered 
the list, should agree to lay down their lives, if 
conquered. Many had already perished, when 
Pelops, son of Tantalus, proposed himself. He 
previously bribed Myrtilus, charioteer of Œno- 
maus, by promising to him the favors of Hippo- 
damia, if he proved victorious. Myrtilus gave 
to his master an old chariot, whose axle-tree 
broke on the course, which was from Pisa to 
the Corinthian isthmus, and (@Œnomaus was 
killed. Pelops married Hippodamia, and be- 
came king of Pisa. As he expired, Ginomaus 
entreated Pelops to revenge the perfidy of 
Myrtilus, which was executed. Those, who 
had been been defeated, when Pelops entered 
the lists, were Acrias, Æolius, Alcathous, Aris- 
tomachus, Capetus, Chalcodo, Chronius, Eury- 
alus, Eurymachus, Kurythrus, Lasius, Lycurgus, 
Marmax, Prias, and Tricolonus. Apollod. 2, 4. 
—Diod. S. 4.—Paus.5, 17. 6,11, &c.—Apoll, 
Rh.1.—Propert. 1, 2, 20.—Ovid, Ib, 367. Art. 
Am, 2,8. Heroid. 

GEnona, I. an ancient name of the island 
Ægina; also called Ginopia. Herod. 8, 46.— 
— II. Two villages of Attica called Œnona, 
or rather Œnoë. III. A town of Troas, the 
birth-place of the Nymph Ginone. Strabo, 13. 

Gnonr, a Nymph of Mt. Ida, daughter of 
the Cebrenus in Phrygia, As she had re- 
ceived the gift of prophecy, she foretold to Pa- 
ris, whom she married before he was disco- 
vered to be the son of Priam, that his voyage 
into Greece would be attended with the most 
Serious consequences, and total ruin of his coun- 
try, and that he should have recourse to her 
medicinal knowledge at the hour of death. 
All these predictions were fulfilled; and Paris, 
when he had received the fatal wound, ordered 
his body to be carried to Œnone in hopes of 
being cured by her assistance. He expired as 
he came into her presence, and she was so 
struck at the sight of his dead body, that she 
bathed it with her tears, and stabbed herself to 
the heart, She was mother of Corythus by 
Paris, and this son perished by the hand of his 
father, when he attempted, at the instigation of 
Œnone, to persuade him to withdraw his affec- 
tion from Helen, Dictys Cret—Ovid, R. A. 
457. Her. 5.—Lucan, 9. 

_ GEndrYa, one of the ancient names of the 
island Aigina. Ovid, Met. 7, 473. 
3 ees a mathematician of Chios. Diod. 

Cn6ri0, a son of Ariadne by Theseus; ac- 
cording to others, by Bacchus. He married 
Helice, by whom he had a daughter called 
Hero, or Merope, of whom the giant Orio be- 
came enamored. The father, unwilling to 
give his daughter to such a lover, and afraid of 
provoking him by an open refusal, evaded his 
applications, and at last put out his eyes, when 
he was wigs. Some suppose that this 
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violence was offered to Orio after he had dis- 
honored Merope. CEnopio received the island 
of Chios from Rhadamanthus, who had con- 
quered most of the islands of the Ægean sea, 
and his tomb was still seen there in the age of ~ 
Paus. (7, 4.) Some suppose, and with more 
probability, that he reigned at Ægina, which 
from him was called Ginopia. Plut. Thes.— 
Apollod. 1, 4.—Diod. S—Apoll. Rh. 3. 
CEnorrt, the inhabitants of Ginotria. 
Cnorria, a part of Italy, which was after- 
wards called Lucania, [more properly a portion 
of the south-eastern coast.) It received this 
name from @Œnotrus, son of Lycao, who set- 
tled there with a colony of Arcadians; [from 
ños, wine,” the early Greeks having called 
it @notria, “ The Wine-land,” from the nume- 
rous vines, which they found growing there. 
The Cnotrians afterwards spread themselves 
into Umbria and as far as Latium, and the 


| country of the Sabines, according’ to some 


writers. The name of Œnotria is sometimes 
applied to Italy. That part of Italy, where 
Œnotrus settled, was before inhabited by the 
Ausones. Dionys. H.1, 11.—Paus, 1, 3.—Ai2, 
1, 536. 7, 85.—Sv/. Ital. 8, 220. 

(CEnorripes, small islands on the coast 
of Lucania, where some of the Romans were — 
banished by the emperors. [Pontiais now Pon- 
za; Pandataria, Vento-tiene; Aunaria, Ischia. } 

Cnorrus, a son of Lycao of Arcadia. He 
passed into Magna Grecia with a colony, and 
gave the name of Œnotiia to that part of the 
country, where he settled: [see inotria.] Di- 
onys. H. 1, 11.— Paus. 1, 3. 

ŒnUsæ, I. smallislands near Chios. Päin. 
5, 3l.— Thuc. 8. II. Others on the coast of 
the Peloponnesus, near Messenia. Mela, 2, 17, 
— Piin. 4, 12. 

(onus, I. son of Licymnius, killed at Sparta, 
where he accompanied Hercules, [who burned 
the body, and conveyed the ashes to his father, 
Eustathius assigns 2 reasons why the custom 
of burning corpses came to be of such general 
use in Greece; 1. because bodies were thought 
to be unclean, after the soul’s departure, and 
therefore were purified by fire ;.2. the soul being 
separated from the gross and inactive matter, 
was at liberty to take its flight to the heavenly 
mansions. | II. A small river of Laconia, 
Liv. 34, 28. 

ŒRroE, an island of Beotia, formed by the 
Asopus. Herod. 9, 50. 

(ira, Banina, I. a celebrated mountain be- 
tween Thessaly and Macedonia, on which Her- 
cules burned himself, Its height has given 
occasion to the poets to feign that the sun, 
moon, and stars, rose behind it. Mt. (Eta, 
properly speaking, is a long chain of moun- 
tains, which runs from the Straits of Thermo- 
pyle and Gulf of Malia, in a western direction, 
to Mt, Pindus, and thence to the Bay of Am- 
bracia. The Straits or Passes of Mt. Gta are 
called the Straits of Thermopyle, from the hot 
baths and mineral waters in the neighbourhood. 
These Passes are not more than 25 feet in 
breadth. [See Thermopyle.| Mela, 2, 3.— 
Catull. 66, 54.—Apollod. 2, 7.— Paus. 10, 20. 
&c—Ovid, Her. 9. Met. 2, 216. 9, 204, &e. 
—Virg. Ecl, 8.—Plin. 25, 5.—Seneca in Med, 
— Lucan, 3, &c. II. A small town at the 
foot of Mt, Œta near Thermopylæ, 
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ŒrřLus or Girttum, a town of Laconia, 
which received its name from C&tylus, one of 
the heroes of Argus. Serapis had a temple 
there. Paus. 3, 25. 5 

OFELLUS, a man whom, though unpolished, 
Horace represents as a character exemplary for 
wisdom, economy, and moderation. Horat. 
Sat. 2, 2, 2. j 

Oauosa, an island in the Tyrrhene sea, east 
of Corsica, famous for wine, Monte Christo. 
Plin. 3, 6. 

OautnYa Lex, by Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, tri- 
Þunes of the people, a.u.c. 453, [that the num- 
ber of the Pontifices should be increased to 8, 
and of the augurs to 9 ; and that 4 of the for- 
mer, and 5 of the latter should be chosen from 
the plebeians. | 7 

Oa¥exs, a celebrated monarch, the most an- 
cient of those, who reigned in Greece: [see the 
end of this article.] He was son of Terra, or, 
as some suppose, of Neptune, and married 
Thebe, daughter of Jupiter. He reigned in 
Beotia, from him sometimes called Oyygia, 
and his power was also extended over Attica, 
It is supposed that he was of Egyptian or Pho 
nician extraction; but his origin, as well as the 
age, in which he lived, and the duration of his 
reign, are so obscure and unknown, that the 
epithet of Ogygian is often applied to “ every 
thing of dark antiquity.” In the reign of 
Ogyges a deluge so inundated the territories of 
Attica, that they remained waste for near 200 
years. This, though very uncertain, is sup- 
posed to have happened about B.c. 1764, pre- 
vious to the deluge of Deucalio. According to 
some writers, it was owing to the overflowing of 
one of the rivers of the country. The reign of 
Ogyges was also marked by an uncommon ap- 
pearance in the heavens, and, as it is reported, 
the planet Venus changed her color, diameter, 
figure, and course. [The Parian Marbles say 
nothing of the deluge of Ogyges, and that fa- 
mous Chronicle begins only with the arrival 
of Cecropsin Greece. According to Augus- 
tine, (de C. D. 18.) the deluge happened under 
Phoroneus, the 2d king of Argos, and he al- 
leges that this was the opinion of Eusebius and 
Jerome. Sir Is. Newton, who has very much 
contracted the antiquities of Greece, places the 
date of this deluge in the year 1045, before the 
vulgar era, Banier places this event towards 
B.C. 1796, agreeably to the opinions of Petavius 
and Marsham. In Blair’s Tables, the reign of 
Ogyges in Attica is fixed s.c. 1796, and his 
death in 1764, when the deluge happened. 
This deluge is said to have laid waste the coun- 
try of Attica for 200 years, till the coming of 
Cecrops.] Varro, de R. R. 3, 1.—Paus. 9, ay, 

Oa¥e¥a, I. a name of one of the gates of 
Thebes in Beotia. Lucan, 1, 675. Il. 
One of the daughters of Niobe and Amphio, 
changed into stones. <Apollod.—Paus. 9)..8. 
— III. An ancient name of Beotia from 
Ogyges, who reigned there ——IV. The island 
of Calypso, opposite to the promontory of La- 
cinium in Magna Grecia, where Ulysses was 
shipwrecked, The situation, and even exist- 
ence of Calypso’s island, is disputed by some 
- writers : [see Calypso.]  Plin. 3, 10.—Od. 
1, Se. 

i Oc¥nis, an island in the Indian Ocean, 

Oicievs, a son of Antiphates and Zeuxippe, 
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who`married Hypermnestra, daughter of Thes- 
tius, by whom he had Iphianira, Polybæa, and 
Amphiaraus; killed by Laomedo, when de- 
fending the ships of Hercules. Od. 15.— Diod. 
S. 4—Apollod. 1, 8. 3, 6.—Paus. 6, 17. 

Oineus, a king of the Locrians; son of 
Odoedocus and Agrianome, He married Eri- 
ope, by whom he had Ajax, called Oi/ews from 
his father, to discriminate him from Ajax, the - 
son of Telamo. He had also another son called 
Medo, by a courtezan called Rhene. Oileus 
was oneof the Argonauts. in. 1, 45.—Apoll. 
agate 14, 18.—I. 13, 15—Apollod, 
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OxzYa, I. a town of Sarmatia at the conflu- 
ence of the Hypanis and Borysthenes, about 15 
miles from the sea, according to Pliny; after- 
wards called Borysthenes and Miletopols, be 
cause peopled by a Milesian colony, now sup- 
posed to be Oczakow. [The site of Olbia does 
not exactly correspond with the modern Ocza- 
kow. The ancient city lay, according to Man- 
nert, on the left bank of the Hypanis, a little 
above the confluence of the two rivers.] Strabo, 
7.—Piin. 4, 12. IJ. A town of Bithynia. 
Mela, 1, 19.——I II. A town of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, 2, 5.——IV. The capital of Sardinia. 
Claudian. 

Oxcurnium or Orcrnium, Duleigno, a town 
of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic. Liv. 45, 26. 

OxzXros: [see Antiparos. ] 

Oren, [styled by Paus. the Hyperborean, the 
head of a sacerdotal colony, which came from 
the north, and established itself at first in Lycia. 
Olen afterwards retired to Delos, whither he 
transplanted the worship of Apollo and Diana, 
and the birth of which deities, in the country 
of the Hyperboreans, he celebrated in his 
Hymns. Fle made the Greeks acquainted with 
Ilythia, a goddess of the north, who assisted 
Latona in her delivery. The recital of the Odes 
of this ancient poet was accompanied with so- 
lemn shows and dances. He flourished long 
before the time of Orpheus.] Herod. 4, 35. 

Oxénvs, I. son of Vulcan, who married Le- 
thea, a beautiful woman, who preferred her- 
self to the goddesses, She and her husband 
were changed into stones by the deities. Ovid, 
Met. 10, 68. II. A famous soothsayer of 
Etruria, Plin. 28, 2. 

Oxkénus or OLinum, I. a town of Pelopon- 
nesus between Patree and Cyllene. The goat 
Amalthea, made a constellation by Jupiter, is 
called O/enia, from its residence there. Paus, 
7, 22—Ovid, Met. 3—Strabo, 8.—Apollod. 
18: II. Another in Ætolia. 

Oxistrro, Lisbon, a town of ancient Spain 
on the Tagus, surnamed Felicitas Julia, (Phin, 
4, 22.) called by some Ulyssippo, and said to 
have been founded by Ulysses. [It was the 
only municipium of Roman citizens in the pro- 
vince, and very probably owed its origin to that 
nation; for its having been founded by Ulysses 
is a mere fable, originating from an accidental 
coincidence of name. Strabo makes no men- 
tion of this place. His fancied U/yssea lay in 
a different quarter, in Betica, on the mountains 
east of Malaca.] Mela, 3, 1.— Solinus, 23. 

Oxirimar, a town of Lusitania. Meda, 3, 1. 

Oxizo, a town of Magnesia in Thessaly. 
Hom. 

Oxtius, T., I, father of Foppen destroyed 
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on account of his intimacy with Sejanus, &c. 
Tuc. Ann, 13, 45. Jl. A river rising in the 
Alps, and falling into the Po, Oglio. Plin. 
2, 103. 

i Oxxovico, a prince of Gaul, called the friend 
of the republic by the Roman senate. Ces. 
B.G.7, 31. i 

Oxymrïa, I. (orum,) celebrated games, which 
received their name either from Olympia, where 
they were observed, or from Jupiter Olympius, 
to whom they were dedicated. They were, 
according to some, instituted by Jupiter after 
his victory over the Titans, and first observed 
by the Idei Dactyli, B.C. 1453. Some attri- 
pute the institution to Pelops, after he had ob- 
tained a victory over CZnomaus, and married 
Hippodamia; but the more probable, and in- 
deed the more received opinion, is, that they 
were first established by Hercules in honor of 
Jupiter, Olympius, after a victory obtained oyer 
Augias, 3.c. 1222. Strabo objects to this 
opinion, by observing, that, if they had been 
established in the age of Homer, the poet 
would have undoubtedly spoken of them, as he 
is very particular in mentioning the amusements 
and diversions of the ancient Greeks. But they 
were neglected after their first institution by 
Hercules, and no notice was taken of them, ac- 
cording to many writers, till Iphitus, in the age 
of the lawgiver of Sparta, renewed them, and 
instituted the celebration with greater solemnity. 
This re-institution, which happened s.c. 884, 
forms a celebrated epoch in Grecian history, 
and is the beginning of the Olympiads: (see 
Olympias.) They, however, were neglected for 
some time after the age of Iphitus, till Coreebus, 
who obtained a victory B.c. 776, re-instituted 
them to be regularly and constantly celebrated. 
The care and superintendence of the games 
were intrusted to the people of Elis, till they 
were excluded by the Piswans s.c. 364, after 
the destruction of Pisa. These obtained great 
privileges from this appointment ; and were in 
danger of neither violence nor war, but permitted 
to enjoy their possessions without molestation, 
as the games were celebrated within their terri- 
tories. Ouly one person superintended till the 
50th Olymp., when 2 were appointed. In the 
103d Olymp., the number was increased to 12, 
according to the number of the tribes of Elis ; 
but in the following Olymp., they were reduced 
to 8, and afterwards increased to 10, which 
number continued till the reign of Hadrian. 
The presidents were obliged solemnly to swear 
that they would act impartially, not take any 
bribes, or discover why they rejected some of 
the combatants. They generally sat naked, 
and held before them the crown prepared for the 
conqueror. There were also certain officers to 
keep good order and regularity, called aadvra, 
much the same as the Roman lictors; of whom 
the chief was called davcdexus. No women 
were permitted to appear at the celebration of 
the Olympian games, and whoever dared to 
trespass this law, was immediately thrown down 
from a rock. This, however, was sometimes 
neglected ; for we find not only women present 
at the celebration, but also some among the 
combatants, and some rewarded with the crown 
The preparations for these festivals were great. 
No person was permitted to enter the lists, if 
he had not era exercised himself 10 months 
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before the celebration at the public gymnasium 
of Elis. No unfair dealings were allowed, and 
whoever attempted to bribe his adversary, was 
subjected to a severe fine. No criminals, or 
such as were connected with impious and 
guilty persons, were suffered to present them- 
selves as combatants; and even the father and 
relations were obliged to swear that they would 
have recourse to no artifice, which might decide 
the victory in favor of their) friends. The 
wrestlers were appointed by lot. Some little 
balls, superscribed with a letter, were thrown 
into a silver urn, and such as drew the same 
letter, were obliged to contend one with the 
other. He who had an odd letter, remained the 
last, and often had the advantage, as he was” 
to encounter the last, who had obtained the su- 
periority over his adversary. He was called 
2p2deos. In these games were exhibited run- 
ing, leaping, wrestling, boxing, and the throw- 
ing of the quoit, called all together xéyrataoy, 
uinquertium. Besides these, there were horse 
and chariot races, and also contentions in poetry, 
eloquence, and the fine arts. The only reward, 
which the conqueror obtained, was a crown of 
olive, in memory, as some suppose, of the labors 
of Hercules, accomplished for the good of man- 
kind, for which the hero claimed no other re- 
ward than the consciousness of having been 
the friend of humanity. So small and trifling 
a reward stimulated courage and virtue, and 
was more the source of great honors than the 
most unbounded treasures. The statues of the 
conquerors, called Olympionice, were erected at 
Olympia, in the sacred wood of J upiter. Their 
return home was that of a warlike conqueror ; 
they were drawn in a chariot by 4 horses, and 
everywhere received with the greatest accla- 
mations. Their entrance into their native city 
was not through the gates, but, to make it more 
grand and solemn, a breach was made in the 
walls, Painters and poets were employed in 
celebrating their names; and indeed the vic- 
tories severally obtained at Olympia, are the 
subjects of the most beautiful Odes of Pindar. 
The combatants were naked; a scarf was 
originally tied round their waists ; but, when 
it had entangled one of the adversaries, and 
caused a loss of victory, it was laid aside, and 
no regard was paid to decency. The Olym- 
pic Games were observed every 5th year, or, 
to speak with greater exactness, after a revolution 
of 4 years, and in the Ist month of the 5th year, 
and continued for 5 successive days. As they 
were the most ancient and solemn. of all the 
festivals of the Greeks, it will not appear won- 
derful that they drew so many people together, 
not only inhabitants of Greece, but of the 
neighbouring islands and countries. Pind. Ol. 
— Strabo, 8.— Paus. 5,67. &e.—Diod. S. 1. &e. 
—Plut. Thes. Lyc. &e.—Ælian, V. H. 10, 1.— 
Cic. Tusc. 1, 46—Lucian, Gymn.— Tzelz. in 
Lycophr.—Aristot— Slat. Th. 6.—C. Nep. in 
Pref.—Virg. G. 3, 49. Il. A town of Elis 
in Peloponnesus, where Jupiter had a temple, 
with a celebrated statue 50 cubits high, reckoned 
one of the 7 wonders of the world. The 
Olympic Games were celebrated in the neigh- 

bourhood. (Strabo, 8.—Puus. 3, 8. 
OxympYas, I. a certain space of time, which 
elapsed between the celebration of the Olympic 
Games, after the expiration of 4 complete years, 
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whence some have said that they were ob- 
served every 5th year. This period of time 
was called Olymp., and became a celebrated 
era among the Greeks, who computed their 
time by it. The custom of reckoning time by 
the celebration of the Olympic Games was not 
introduced at the first institution of these festi- 
vals, but, to speak accurately, only the year, in 
which Corebus obtained the prize. This Olym- 
piad, always reckoned the first, fell, according 
to the accurate and learned computations of 
some of the moderns, exactly B.c. 776, in the 
year of the Julian period 3938, and 23 years 
before the building of Rome. The games 
were exhibited at the time of the full moon, 
next after the summer-solstice; therefore the 
Olympiads were of unequal lengths, because 
the time of the full moon differs 11 days every 
year, for that reason sometimes began the next 
day after the solstice, and at other times 4 weeks 
after. The computations by Olympiads ceased, 
as some suppose, after the 364th, a.p. 440. It 
was universally adopted by the Greeks, and 
many of the neighbouring countries, though 
still the Pythian Games served as an epoch to 
the Delphians and Bæotians, the Nemazan 
Games to the Argives and Arcadians, and the 
Isthmian to the Corinthians and inhabitants of 
the Peloponnesian isthmus. To the Olympiads 
history is much indebted. They have served to 
fix the time of many momentous events; in- 
deed, before this method of computing time was 
observed, every page of history is mostly fabu- 
lous, filled with obscurity and contradiction, 
and no true chronological account can be pro- 
perly established and maintained with certainty. 
The mode of computation used after the sup- 
pression of the Olympiads and consular Fasti of 
Rome, was more useful as it was more univer- 
sal; but while the era of the creation of the 
world prevailed in the east, the western na- 
tions in the 6th cent. began to adopt with more 
propriety the Christian epoch, which was pro- 
pagated in the 8th cent., and at last, in the 
10th, became legal and popular. II. A ce- 
lebrated woman, daughter of a king of Epirus, 
who married Philip, king of Macedo, by whom 
she had Alex. the Great. Her haughtiness, 
and, more probably, infidelity, obliged Philip to 
repudiate her, and marry Cleopatra, niece of 
king Attalus. She was sensible of this in- 
jury, and Alex. shewed his disapprobation of his 
father’s measures by retiring from the court to 
his mother, The murder of Philip soon fol- 
lowing this disgrace, which some have attributed 
to her intrigues, was productive of the greatest 
extravagancies. The queen paid the highest 
honor to her husband’s murderer ; gathered his 
mangled limbs, placed a crown of gold on his 
head, and laid his ashes near those of Philip. The 
administration of Alex., who had succeeded his 
father, was, in some instances, offensive to 
Olympias ; but, when the ambition of her son 
was concerned, she did not scruple to declare 
publicly that Alex. was not the son of Philip, 
but the offspring of an enormous serpent, which 
had supernaturally introduced itself into her 
bed. When Alex. was dead, she seized the 
government of Macedonia, and, to establish her 
usurpation, cruelly put to death Aridæus with 
his wife Eurydice, as also Nicanor, brother of 
Cassander, with 100 leading men of Macedo, 
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inimical to her interest. Such barbarities did not 
long remain unpunished; Cassander besieged 
her in Pydna, whither she had retired with the 
remains of her family : she was obliged to sur- 
render after an obstinate siege. The conqueror 
ordered her to be accused, and put to death. A 
body of 200 soldiers were directed to put the 
bloody commands into execution, but the splen- 
dor and majesty of the queen disarmed their 
courage, and she was at last massacred by those, 
whom she had cruelly deprived of their children, 
about B.c. 316, Justin, 7, 6. 9, 7—Plut. Alex. 
—Curt.— Paus. ILL. A fountain of Arcadia, 
which flowed for one year, and was dry the 
next. Paus. 8, 29. 

Orympioporus, [an Alexandrian philoso- 
pher, who flourished about s.c. 430, celebrated 
for his knowledge of the Aristotelian doctrines, 
and the master of Proclus, who attended on his 
school before he was 20 years of age. This 
philosopher is not to be confounded with a 
Platonist of the same name, who wrote a Com- 
mentary on Plato. He is also to be dis- 
tinguished from a Peripatetic, of a still later 
age, who wrote a Commentary on the Meteorology 
of Aristotle. The works of this last were edited 
by Aldus, 1550, fvd.] 

OLymrřvus, I. a surname of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia, where the god had a celebrated temple and 
statue, which passed for one of the 7 wonders 
of the world; the work of Phidias. Paus. 7, 
2. II. A native of Carthage, called also 
Nemesianus: (see Nemesianus.) III. A fa- 
vorite at the court of Honorius, the cause of 
Stilicho’s death, 

Orxympus, I. [a famous musician, native of 
Mysia, who lived before the Trojan war; dis- 
ciple of Marsyas. Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Aristotle cite his verses. II. Another, a na- 
tive of Phrygia, who lived in the time of Midas. 
Aristoxenus relates that he composed, in the 
Lydian mode, the air for the flute, which ex- 
pressed the funeral sorrows for the death of 
Pytho. To him likewise are ascribed the Ceru- 
lean, Minervan, and Spondean modes. Plut. 
says that he was the first, who introduced 
among the Greeks the knowledge of stringed ` 
instruments; and instituted the custom of cele- 
brating with the flute, hymns to the polycephalic 
nome in honor of the gods. Plato says that his 
music inflamed his auditors; Aristotle, that it 
exalted the soul; Plut. that it surpassed in sim- 
plicity all other music. ] III. A physician of 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who wrote some his- 
toricaltreatises. Plut. Anton. IV. A mountain 
of Macedonia and Thessaly, Lacha. The an- 
cients supposed that it touched the heavens with 
its top; and, from that circumstance, have placed 
the residence of the gods there, and made it the 
court of Jupiter. It is about 1} mile in per- 
pendicular height, covered with pleasant woods, 
caves, and grottoes. On the top, according to 
the notions of the poets, there was neither wind, 
nor rain, nor clouds, but eternal spring. [Son- 
nini has particularly described his ascent to the 
summit. Near the top he encountered large 
quantities of snow, and at last came to a 
part, where the mountain became bare of all 
vegetation, presenting only a cap of snow and 
ice, on which it was impossible to walk. At 
this time it was the middle of July; the heat 
was extreme towards the base A the mountain, 
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as well as in the plain, while the masses of 
snow near its summit gave no signs of melting. 
The view from the highest accessible part 1s 
described as very extensive and grand. The 
mountain seemed to touch Pelion and Ossa, 
andthe vale of Tempe appeared only a narrow 
gorge, while the Peneus’ was scarcely percep- 
fible. There are hardly any quadrupeds to be 
seen beyond the halfheight of Olympus, and 
scarcely do even birds pass this limit.] V. 1, &c. 
— En. 2, 6, &c.—Ovid, Met,—Lucan, 5.— 
Mela, 2, 3.—Strabo, 8 ——IV. A mountain of 
Mysia, called the Mysian Olympus, a name which 
it still preserves——V. In Elis——VI. In Ar- 
cadia. VII. [In Galatia. ——V II. In the 
island of Cyprus, Santa Croce, Some suppose 
the Olympus of Mysia and Cilicia to be the 
same. IX. A town [and mountain] on the 
coast of Lycia. 

OLymrusa, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

Onynruus, a celebrated town and republic 
of Macedonia, [in the district Chalcidice, north 
of the peninsula of Pallene, and at the head of 
the Sinus Toroneus, Gulf of Cassandria ; fa- 
mous for its flourishing situation, and as the 
scene of so many contests between the Athe- 
nians and king Philip, who destroyed it, and 
sold the inhabitants for slaves. The cause of 
its inhabitants was pleaded in the Olynthiac 
Orations of Demosth.] Cic. Verr. 3.—Plut. de 
Tr. Cok. &c.—Mela, 2, 2.— Herod. 1, 127. 

Otyras, a river near Thermopylæ, which, as 
the mythologists report, attempted to extinguish 
the funeral pile, on which Hercules was con- 
sumed. Sirabo, 9. 

Omzos, [a city of Egypt, a little north of 
Syene. Its position is now found in the name 
of Koum-Ombo, ‘‘ The Hill of Ombo.” Be- 
tween the inhabitants of this place and Ten- 
tyra, constant hostilities prevailed, the former 
adoring, the latter killing, the crocodile, A 
horrible instance of religious fury, which took 
place in consequence of their mutual discord, is 
the subject of the 15th Satire of Juvenal. | 

Omdix or Homdxx, I, a mountain of Thes- 
saly, Ain. 7, 675. II. Some festivals, 
called Homoleia, were celebrated in Beeotia, in 
honor of Jupiter, surnamed Homoleius. 

Omornacia, a festival in honor of Bacchus, 
“ the eating of raw flesh,’ See Dionysia. 

Ompniix, a queen of Lydia, daughter of 
Jardanus. She married Tmolus, who, at his 
death, left her mistress of his kingdom. She 
had been informed of the great exploits of Her- 
cules, and wished to see so illustrious a hero. 
Her wish was soon gratified. After the mur- 
der of Eurytus, Hercules fell sick, and was or- 
dered to be sold as a slave, that he might 
recover his health, and the right use of his 
senses. Mercury was commissioned to sell him, 
Omphale bought him, and restored him to li- 
berty. The hero became enamored of his 
mistress; the queen favored his passion, and 
had a son by him, whom some call Agelaus, 
and others Lamo, From this son were de- 
scended Gyges and Croesus; but this opinion 
is different from the account, which makes 
these Lydian monarchs spring from Alceus, 
son of Hercules, by one of the female servants 
of Omphale. Hercules is represented by the 
poets as so desperately enamored of the queen, 
that, to panes her esteem, he spins by her 
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side among her women, while she covers her- 
self with the lion’s skin, arms herself with the 
club of the hero, and often strikes him with her 
sandals, for the uncouth manner, with which he 
holds the distaff, &c. Their fondness was mu- 
tual. As they once travelled together, they 
came to a grotto on Mt. Tmolus, where the 
queen dressed herself in the habit of her lover, 
aud obliged him to appear in a female garment, 
After they had supped, they both retired to 
rest in different rooms, as a sacrifice on. the 
morrow to Bacchus required. In the night, 
Faunus, or rather Pan, enamored of Omphale, 
introduced himself into the cave. He went to 
the bed of the queen, but the lion’s skin per- 
suaded him that it was the dress of Hercules, 
and therefore he repaired to the bed of Her- 
cules, in hopes to find there the object of his 
affection. The female dress of Hercules de- 
ceived him, and he laid himself down by his 
side. The hero was awaked, and kicked the 
intruder into the middle of the cave. The 
noise awoke Omphale, and Faunus was disco- 
vered lying on the ground, greatly disappointed 
and ashamed. Ovid, Fast. 2, 305, &¢.—<dpol- 
lod. 1, 9. 2,7.—Diod. S.4.— Propert. 3, 11, 17. 

Ompnktos, a place of Crete, sacred to Ju- 
piter. 

Onirvs, a priest of Bacchus, supposed to 
have married Ariadne after she had been aban- 
doned by Theseus. Plut, Thes. 

OxcuemīTEs, a wind, which blows from 
Onchesmus, a harbour of Epirus, towards 
Italy; sometimes spelt Anchesites aud Anche- 
mites, Cic. Att. 7, 2.— Ptol. i 

Oxcnzsrus, I. a town of Beeotia, founded by 
Onchestus, son of Neptune. II. [A river 
of Thessaly, flowing into the northern extre- 
mity of the Sinus Pelasgicus, and passing, im 
a part of its course, through the Lake Bebeis.] 
Paus. 9, 26. 

Onzsicrirus, a Cynic philosopher of gina, 
who went with Alexander into Asia, and was 
sent to the Indian Gymnosophists. He wrote 
a history of the king's life, censured for ro- 
mantic, exaggerated, and improbable narrative. 
It is asserted that Alex., on reading it, said that 
he should be glad to come to life again for 
sonte time, to see what reception the historian’s 
work met with. Plut. Alea —Curt.9, 10. 

_Onusimus, a Macedonian nobleman, treated 
with great kindness by the Roman emperors. 
He wrote a biography of the emperor Probus 
and of Carus, with great precision and elegance. 

[Onion, a city of Egypt, south-west of 
Heroopolis; inhabited by Jews, who had a 
temple here, which continued from the time of 
Onias, who built it, to that of Vespasian. Onias 
was nephew to Menelaus, and the rightful suc- 
cessor to the priesthood at Jerusalem ; but re- 
jected by Antiochus Eupator, who made Alci- 
mus high-priest, fled to Egypt, and persuaded 
Ptol. Philometer to let him build this temple 
there, about s.c. 173, which subsisted 243 
years. | 

Onomacritus, J. a soothsayer of Athens. 
It is generally believed that the Greek poem on 
the Argonautic expedition, attributed to Or- 
pheus, was written by Onomacritus. The ele- 
gant poems of Muszeus are also, by some, sup- 
posed to be the production of his pen. He 
flourished about B.o, 516: (see Museus.) The 
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oracles of this latter poet were collected by 
Onomacritus, in compliance with the orders of 
Hipparchus; but the poet Lasus of Hermione 
having discovered the fraud committed by him 
in intermingling his own productions among 
the ancient predictions, Onomacritus was on 
this driven into exile as an impostor by Hip- 
parchus. From this time it was impossible to 
distinguish what was genuine in the poetry of 
Muszus, from what was mere interpolation. ] 
Herod. 7, 6——II1. A Locrian, who wrote con- 
cerning laws, &c. Aristot, Polit, 2. 

Onomarcuus, I. a Phocian, son of Euthy- 
erates, and brother of Philomelus, whom he 
succeeded as general of his countrymen, in the 
sacred war. After exploits of valor and perse- 
verance, he was defeated and slain in Thessaly 
by Philip of Macedo, who ordered his body to 
be ignominiously hung up, for the sacrilege 
offered to the temple of Delphi. He died B. c. 
353. Aristot. Pol. 5, 4.—Diod. S. 16. II. A 
man to whose care Antigonus entrusted the 
Keeping of Eumenes. C. Nep. in Eum. 

Onopruas, I. one of the 7 Persians, who con- 
spired against the usurper Smerdis. Ctesias. 

——II, An officer in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. $ 

Onosanner, [a Greek author and Platonic 
philosopher. Concerning the period, in which 
he flourished, nothing more can be ascertained 
than that he lived about the middle of the Ist 
cent. He was the author of a work of much 
celebrity, entitled Lreurny nos Adyos, a treatise 
on the Duties of a General. This production 
is the source, whence all the works on this sub- 
ject, in Greek and Latin, subsequently pub- 
lished, derived their origin. It is still held in 
estimation by military men. The best editions, 
Schwebel, Norimb. 1752. fol, Coray, Paris, 
1822, 8vo. Appended to the latter are the first 
elegy of Tyrtzus, and a translation of Onosan- 
der, both in French. Coray writes the name 
Onesander. The profits of his edition were 
given to the unfortunate sufferers of Chios.] 

Opar%a, festivals celebrated by the Romans, 
in honor of Ops, on the 14th of the calends of 
January. 

Opntas, a patronymic given to Combe, as 
daughter of Ophius, an unknown person, Ovid, 
Met. 7, 382. 

Oruiongus, an ancient soothsayer in the 
age of Aristodemus, born blind. > 

Opuis, a small river of Arcadia, which falls 
into the Alpheus. 

Ovuitsa, I. the ancient name of Rhodes. 
——II. A small island near Crete. III. A 
town of Sarmatia. IV. An island near the 
Beleares, so called from the number of serpents, 
which it produced, (agus, serpens,) Formentera. 

Oryc1, the ancient inhabitants of Campania, 
from whose mean occupations the word Opicus 
has been used to express “ disgrace.” [Ac- 
cording to Festus, Opicus and Oscus were pre- 
cisely equivalent, and belonged as appellations 
to one and the same people: see Oscv.] Juv. 
3, 207. : 

OriLYus, a grammarian, who flourished about 
.c. 94. He wrote a book called Libri Musarum. 

[Ortma Sporia, spoils taken by a Roman 
general from a slain hostile general ; dedicated 
and suspended in the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, These spoils were obtained only thrice 
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before the fall of the republic: 1. by Romulus, 
who slew Acro, king of the Cæninenses ; 2. A. 
Cornelius Cossus, who slew Lar Tolumnius, 
king of the Veientes, a.u.c. 318 ; 3. M. Claudius 
Marcellus, who slew Viridomarus, king of the 
Gauls, a.u.c. 530.] 

Ormïus, L. a Roman who made himself 
consul in opposition to the interests and efforts 
of the Gracchi, He shewed himself a most 
inveterate enemy to C. Gracchus and his ad- 
herents, and behaved, during his consulship, 
like a dictator, [Caius Gracchus perished by 
means of the consul Opimius, who slaughtered 
a great number of the plebeians on that occa- 
sion.) He was accused of bribery, and ba- 
nished. He died of want at Dyrrachium. 
{During his consulship, the heat of the sum- 
mer was so great as to produce an extraordinary 
fertility and excellence in all the fruits of the 
earth throughout Italy. Hence the Opimian 
wine became famous to a late period: see Fa- 
lernus.| Cic. pro Seat. Plane. et in Pis.— Plut. 

Opis, a town on the Tigris, called Antiochia. 
Xenoph. Anab. 2. 

OPITERGINI, a people near Aquileia, on the 
Adriatic. Their chief city, Opiterguin, now 
Oderso. Lucan, 4, 416. 

OprY4 rex, by C. Oppius, the tribune, a.v.c. 
540. It required that no woman should wear 
above half an ounce of gold, have party-colored 
garments, or be carried in any city or town, or 
to any place within a mile’s distance, unless it 
was to celebrate some sacred festivals or so- 
lemnities. This famous law, made while Han- 
nibal was in Italy, and Rome was in distressed 
circumstances, created discontent, and, 18 years 
after, the Roman ladies petitioned the assembly 
of the people that it might be repealed. Cato 
opposed it strongly, and made many satirical 
reflections on the women for appearing in public 
to solicit votes. The tribune Valerius, who had 
presented their petition to the assembly, an- 
swered the objections of Cato, and his elo- 
quence had such an influence on the popular 
mind, that the law was instantly abrogated with 
the unanimous consent of all the comitia, Cato 
alone excepted. Liv. 33. 34,—Cie. de Orat. 3. 

Oprriinus, a Greek poet of Cilicia in the 2d 
cent.; son of Agesilaus and Zenodota. He 
wrote some poems, celebrated for their elegance 
and sublimity; now extant, Halieuticon, “ On 
Fishing,” 5 books; and Cynegeticon, “ On 
Hunting,” 4 books. The emperor Caracalla 
was so pleased with his poetry, that he gave to 
him a piece of gold for every verse of his Cy- 
negeticon ; whence the poem was named The 
Golden Verses of Oppian. The poet.died of the 
plague in his 30th year. His countrymen 
raised statues to his honor, and engraved on 
his tomb, that the gods had hastened to call 
back Oppian in the flower of youth, only be- 
cause he had already excelled all mankind. The 
best ed., Schneider, 8vo., Argent. 1813. [It is 
probable that there were 2 poets of this name ; 
one of Corycus or Anazarbus in Cilicia, and the 
other of Apamea in Syria; the first flourished 
towards the end of the 2d cent., the other at the 
beginning of the 3d. The Cilician will be the 
author of the poem on Fishing, the Syrian of 
that on Hunting. Athen. makes mention of 
Oppian as a writer who lived a short time be- 
fore him; he calls him a pie A passage 
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of the poem on Fishing indicates the same ori- 
gin. As to the author of the poem on Hunting, 
he tells us in 2 places that his natal city was 
situate in Syria, on the river Orontes. The 
former of these poems is much superior to the 
other, both in the instru¢tive nature of its de- 
tails, and in the purity and elegance of its style. 
Schneider supposes that the two Oppians were 
either father and son, or uncle and nephew, 
making them contemporaries. | 

Ovvivtus, a rich old man introduced by Ho- 
race, (Sat. 2, 3, 168.) as wisely dividing his 
possessions between his 2 sons, and warning 
them against those follies, and that extrava- 
gance, which he believed he saw rising in them. 

Oprius, C., I. friend of Julius Cesar, cele- 
brated for his Lives of Scipio Africanus, and 
Pompey the Great. In the latter, he paid not 
much regard to historical facts, and took every 
opportunity of defaming Pompey, to extol the 
character of his patron Cæsar. In the age of 
Suetonius, he was deemed the true author of 
the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish Wars, 
which some attribute to Cesar, and others to 
A. Hirtius. Tacit. Ann. 12.—Suet. Ces. 53. 
——lII. An officer sent by the Romans against 
Mithridates. He met with ill success, and was 
‘sent in chains to the king, &c. Til. A 
Roman, who sayed his aged father from the 
dagger of the triumvirate. 

Ors, (Opis,) a daughter of Ceelus and Terra, 
the same as the Rhea of the Greeks, who mar- 
ried Saturn, and became mother of J upiter ; 
known among the ancients by the different 
names of Bona Dea, Cybele, Magna Mater, 
Proserpina, Tellus, Thya, and even of Juno and 
Minerva; and the worship, paid to these appa- 
rently several deities, was offered merely to one 
and the same person, mother of the gods. The 
word Ops seems to be derived from Opus ; be- 
cause the goddess, the same as the eaith, gives 
nothing without dabor, Tatius built to her a 
temple at Rome. She was generally repre- 
sented as a matron, with her right hand opened, 
as if offering assistance to the helpless, and 
holding a loaf in her left hand. Her festivals 
were called Opalia, &c. Varro, de L. L. 4— 
Dionys. H. 2, &e.— Tibull. 4, 68. 

Orrarus, one of the fathers, whose works 
were edited by Du Pin, fol. Paris, 1700. 

Orrvimus Maximus, epithets given to Ju- 
piter to denote his greatness and omnipotence ; 
[usually expressed by the capitals O. M.] 

Orus, Opuntis, [the capital of the Locri 
Opuntii, near the shores of the Opuntius Sinus, 
opposite to the island of Eubcea.| Strabo, 9. 
— Mela, 2, 3.—Liv. 28, 7. 

OxactLum, an answer of the gods to the 
questions of men; the place, where those an- 
swers were given. Nothing is more famous than 
the ancient oracles of Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
&c. They were supposed to be the will of the 
gods themselves, and were consulted, not only 
on every important matter, but even in the 
affairs of private life. To make peace or war, 
introduce a change of government, plant a co- 
lony, enact laws, raise an edifice, marry, were 
sufficient reasons to consult the will of the gods. 
Mankind, in consulting them, shewed that they 
wished to pay implicit obedience to the com- 
mand of the divinity, and, when they had been 
favored with S ii acted with more spirit 
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and vigor, conscious that the undertaking had 
met with the sanction and approbation of 
heaven. In this, therefore, it will not appear 
wonderful that so many places were sacred to 
oracular purposes. The small province of Bæotia 
could once boast of her 25 oracles, and Pelo- 
ponnesus of the same number. Not only the 
chief of the gods gave oracles, but, in process 
of time, heroes were admitted to enjoy the 
same privileges; and the oracles of a ‘Tropho- 
nius and Antinous were soon able to rival the 
fame of Apollo and Jupiter. The most cele- 
brated oracles of antiquity were those of Do- 
dona, Delphi, Jupiter Ammo, &c.: (see Dodona, 
Delphi, Ammo.) The temple of Delphi seemed 
to claim a superiority over the other temples ; 
its fame was once more extended, and its riches 
so great, that not only private persons, but even 
kings and numerous armies, made it an object 
of plunder and rapine. The manner of deli- 
vering oracles was different. A priestess at 
Delphi, (see Pythia,) was permitted to pro- 
nounce the oracles of the god, and her delivery 
of the answers was always attended with acts 
of apparent madness and desperate fury. N ot 
only women, but even doves, were the ministers 
of the temple of Dodona, and the suppliant 
votary was often startled to hear his questions 
readily answered by the decayed trunk, or 
spreading branches of a neighbouring oak, 
Ammo conveyed his answer in a plain and 
open manner, but Amphiaraus required many 
ablutions and preparatory ceremonies, and ge- 
nerally communicated his oracles to his sup- 
pliants in dreams and visions. Sometimes the 
first words, which were heard, after issuing 
from the temple, were deemed the answers of 
the oracles, and sometimes the nodding or 
shaking of the head of the statue, the motions 
of fishes in a neighbouring lake, or their re- 
luctance in accepting the food offered to them, 
were as strong and valid as the most express 
and the minutest explanations. The answers 
were also sometimes given in verse, or written 
on tablets, but their meaning always obscure, 
and often the cause of disaster to such as con- 
sulted them. Croesus, when he consulted the 
oracle of Delphi, was told that, if he crossed 
the“Halys, he should destroy a great empire: 
he supposed that that empire was the empire of 
his enemy, but unfortunately it was his own. 
The words, Credo te, Æacida, Romanos vincere 
posse, which Pyrrhus received when he wished 
to assist the Tarentines against the Romans, 
by a favorable interpretation for himself, proved 
his ruin. Nero was ordered, by the oracle of 
Delphi, to beware of 73 years, but the pleasing 
idea that he should live to that age rendered 
him careless, and he was soon convinced of his 
mistake, when Galba, in his 73d year, had the 
presumption to dethrone him, It is a question 
among the learned, whether the oracles were 

iven by the inspiration of evil spirits, or pro- 
ceeded from the imposture of the priests: ka 
the end of this article.] Imposture, however, 
and forgery, cannot long flourish, and falsehood 
becomes its own destroyer ; and, on the contrary, 
it is well known how much confidence an ene 
lightened age, therefore much more the credu- 
lous and superstitious, places on dreams and 
romantic stories. Some have strongly believed 
that all the oracles of the earth ceased -at the 
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birth of Christ, but the supposition is false. It 
Was, indeed, the beginning of their decline, but 
they remained in repute, and were consulted, 
though, perhaps, not so frequently, till the 4th 
cent., when Christianity began to triumph over 
paganism: [see the end of this article.] The 
oracles often suffered themselves to be bribed. 
Alexander did it, but Lysander failed in the 
attempt. Herod., who first mentioned the cor- 
ruption often prevailing in the oracular temples 
of Greece and Egypt, has been severely treated 
for his remarks by the historian Plut. Demo- 
sthenes is also a witness of the corruption, and 
observed that the oracles of Greece were ser- 
vilely obedient to the will and pleasure of Philip, 
king of Macedo, as he beautifully expresses it 
by the word BiairriZev. If some of the Greeks, 
and other European and Asiatic countries, paid 
so much attention to oracles, and were so fully 
persuaded of their veracity, and even divinity, 
many of their leading men and philosophers 
were apprised of the deceit, and paid no regard 
to the command of priests, whom money could 
corrupt, and interposition silence. The Egyp- 
tians shewed themselves the most superstitious 
of mankind by their blind acquiescence in the 
imposition of the priests, who persuaded them 
that the safety and happiness of their lives de- 
pended on the mere motions of an ox, or tame- 
ness of a crocodile. [Bp. Sherlock, in his Dis- 
courses Concerning the Use and Intent of Pro- 
phecy, expresses his opinion that it is impious 
to disbelieve the heathen oracles, and deny them 
to have been given out by the Devil; to which 
assertion Dr. Middleton, in his Examination, 
&c. replies, that he is guilty of this impiety, and 
thinks himself warranted to pronounce, from the 
authority of the best and wisest heathens, the 
evidence of these oracles, and the nature of the 
thing itself, that they were all a mere imposture, 
wholly invented and supported by human craft, 
without any supernatural aid or interposition 
whatever. He adds that Eusebius declares that 
there were 600 writers among the heathens 
themselves who had publicly written against 
the reality of them. Although the primitive 
Fathers constautly affirmed them to be the real 
effects of a supernatural power, and given out 
by the Devil, yet M, de Fontenelle maintains 
that while they preferred this way of combating 
the authority of the oracles, as most commo- 
dious to themselves and the state of the contro- 
versy between them and the heathens, yet they 
pelieved them at the same time to be nothing 
else but the effects of human fraud and contri- 
vance, which he has illustrated by the examples 
of Clem. Alex., Origen, and Euseb. That the 
oracles were silenced about the time of our 
Saviour’s advent, may be proved, says Dr. 
Leland, from express testimonies, not only of 
Christians, but even of heathens themselves. 
Lucan, who wrote his Pharsalia in the reign of 
Nero, scarcely 30 years after our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, laments, (5, 3.) as one of the greatest 
misfortunes of the age, that the Delphic oracle 
was become silent. Juvenal also, (6, 541.) 
alludes to its silence. ] 

Orma, I. a small country of Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 2, 30. II. Certain solemn sacrifices 
of fruits offered in the 4 seasons of the year, to 
obtain mild and temperate weather. They were 
offered to the goddesses, who presided over the 
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seasons, attended on the sun, and received di- 
vine worship at Athens. 

Orxtrtus Purritius, a grammarian of Benc- 
ventum, the first instructor of Horace. He 
came to Rome in the consulship of Cicero, and 
there, as a public teacher, acquired more fame 
than money. He was naturally of a severe dis- 
position, of which his pupils often felt the 
effects. He lived almost to his 100th year, 
and lost his memory some time before his death. 
Sueton. de Illustr. Gr. 9.— Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 71. 

Orsona, a mischievous goddess at Rome, 
who, as it was supposed, made children die. 
Cic. N. D. 3, 25. 

OrcXpes, islands on the northern coasts of 
Britain, the Orkneys; unknown till Britain was 
discovered to be an island by Agricola. [From 
the force of the ocean, the form of the Orkney 
islands, as may be supposed, is extremely irre- 
gular, Their size, also, varies greatly, some 
of them being mere isolated rocks, incapable of 
human habitation, while others are several miles 
in circumference. According to the most accu- 
rate surveys, they are 67 in number, of which 
28 are inhabited. The period, at which these 
islands were first known, is uucertain; they 
were probably discovered by the Carthaginians 
several centuries before the Christian era.] 
Tac. Agr.—Juv. 2, 161. 

OrcuYa rex, by Orchius, the tribune, a.v.c. 
566; enacted to limit the number of guests to 
be admitted at an entertainment; and requiring 
that, during supper, the chief meal among the 
Romans, the doors of every house should be 
left open. 

Orcuominus, or Orcuominum, I. a town 
of Bæotia, at the west of the Lake Copais, 
anciently called Minyeia, whence the inhabit- 
ants were often called Minyans of Orchomenos. 
Here was a celebrated temple, sacred to the 
Graces. The inhabitants founded Teos in con- 
junction with the Tonians, under the sons of 
Codrus. Plin. 4, 8.—Herod. 1, 146.—Paus. 
9, 37.— Strabo, 9.——I1. A town of Arcadia, 
at the north of Mantinea. J. 2. Ill. A 
town of Thessaly, with a river of the same 
name. Strabo. IV. A son of Lycao, king 
of Arcadia, who gave his name to a city of 
Arcadia, &c. Paus. 8. V. A son of Minyas, 
king of Bæotia, who gave the name of Orcho- 
menians to his subjects. He died without issue, 
and the crown devolved to Clymenus, son of 
Preston, &c. Paus. 9, 36. 

Orcus, one of the names of the god of hell, 
the same as Pluto, though confounded by some 
with Charo. He had a temple at Rome. The 
word is generally used for “the infernal regions.” 
Hor. Od. 1, 29, &e.—AÆn. 4, 502, &e—Ovid, 
Met. 14, 116, &c. 

Orvovices, the people of North Wales in 
Britain, mentioned by Tacitus, Ann. 12, 53. 
[Probably owing to the nature of their country, 
and the vicinity of Deva, Chester, where a whole 
Roman legion was quartered, the Romans had. 
few towns and stations among the Ordovices. 
Mediomanium was their capital, probably situ- 
ated at Maywood, or Meifad, in Montgomery~ 
shire. | 

OruXors, Nymphs of the mountains, (apos,) 
daughters of Phoroneus and Hecate. Some 
call them Orestiades, and give to them Jupiter 
for father, They generally attended on Diana, 
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and accompanied her in hunting. Æn. 1, 504. 
— Jl. 6.—Slrabo, 10.—Ovid, Met. 8, 787. 

Orusrm, I. a people of Epirus. They re- 
ceived their name from Orestes, who fled to 
Epirus, when cured of his insanity. Lucan, 
3, 249. II. Of Macedonia. Liv. 33, 34. 

Onxsrrs, I. son of Agamemno and Clytem- 
nestra. When his father was cruelly murdered 
by Clytemnestra and Ægisthus, young Orestes 
was saved from his mother’s dagger by means 
of his sister Electra, called Laodicea by Homer, 
and was privately conveyed to the house of 
Strophius, king of Phocis, who had married a 
sister of Agamemno. He was tenderly treated 
by Strophius, who educated him with his son 
Pylades. The 2 young princes soon became 
acquainted, and from their familiarity arose the 
most inviolable attachment and friendship. 
When Orestes was arrived to years of man- 
hood, he visited Mycenæ, and avenged his 
father’s death by assassinating his mother Cly- 
temnestra, and her adulterer Ægisthus. The 
manner, in which he committed this murder, is 
variously reported. According to Auschylus, 
he was commissioned by Apollo to avenge his 
father, and, therefore, introduced himself, with 
his friend Pylades, at the court of Mycene, 
pretending to bring the news of the death of 
Orestes from king Strophius. He was at first 
received with coldness, and when he came into 
the presence of Ægisthus, who wished to inform 
himself of the particulars, murdered him, and 
Clytemnestra soon shared the adulterer’s fate. 
Eurip. and Soph. mention the same circum- 
stances. Adgisthus was assassinated after Cly- 
temnestra, according to Soph.; and, in Kurip., 
Orestes is represented as murdering the adul- 
terer, while he offers a sacrifice to the nymphs. 
This murder, as the poet mentions, irritates the 
guards, who wete present, but Orestes appeases 
their fury by telling to them who he is, and im- 
mediately is acknowledged king of the country. 
Afterwards, he stabs his mother, at the instiga- 
tion of his sister Electra, after he has upbraided 
her for her infidelity and cruelty to her husband. 
Such meditated murders receive the punish- 
ment, which, among the ancients, was always 
supposed to attend parricide. Orestes is tor- 
mented by the Furies, and exiles himself to 
Argos, where he is still pursued by the avenge- 
ful goddesses. Apollo himself purifies him, 
and he is acquitted by the unanimous opinion 
of the Areopagites, whom Minerva herself insti- 
tuted on this occasion, according to the narra- 
tion of the poet Auschylus, who flatters the 
Athenians in his tragical story by representing 
them as passing judgment even on the gods 
themselves. According to Paus., Orestes was 
purified of the murder, not at Delphi, but at 
‘Trmzene, where still was seen a large stone at 
the entrance of Diana’s temple, on which the 
ceremonies of purification had been performed 
by 9 of the principal citizens of the place. 
There was also, at Megalopolis in Arcadia, a 
temple dedicated to the Furies, near which 
Orestes cut off one of his fingers with his teeth 
in a fit of insanity. These different traditions 
are confuted by Eurip., who says, that Orestes, 
after the murder of his mother, consulted the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, where he was in- 
formed that nothing could deliver him from 
the a] of the Furies, if he did not 
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bring itto Greece Diana’s statue, which was 
in the Taurica Chersonesus, and which, as it 
is reported by some, had fallen down from 
heaven. This was an arduous enterprise. The 
king of the Chersonesus always sacrificed on 
the altars of the goddess such as entered the 
borders of his country. Orestes and his friend 
were both carried before Thoas, king of the 
place, and doomed to be sacrificed. Iphigenia 
was then priestess of Diana’s temple, and it was 
her office to immolate these strangers. The 
intelligence that they were Grecians, delayed 
the preparations; and Iphigenia was anxious 
to learn something about a country, which had 
given birth to her: (see Iphigenia.) She even 
interested herself in their misfortunes, and 
offered to spare the life of one of them, pro- 
vided he would convey letters to Greece from 
her hand. This was a difficult trial; never 
was friendship more truly displayed, according 
to the words of Ovid, ea Pont. 3, 2. 

Tre jubet Pylades carum moriturus Orestem : 
Hic negat; inque vicem pugnat uterque mori, 
At last Pylades, yielding to the entreaties of his 
friend, consented to carry the letters of Iphi- 
genia to Greece. These were addressed to 
Orestes himself, and, therefore, these circum- 
stances soon led to a total discovery of the con- 
nexions of the priestess with the man, whom 
she was going to immolate. Iphigenia was 
convinced that he was her brother Orestes, and 
when the causes of their journey had been ex. 
plained, resolved, with the 2 friends, to fly 
from Chersonesus, and to carry away the statue 
of Diana. Their flight was discovered, and 
Thoas prepared to pursue them, but Minerva 
interfered, and told him that all had been done 
by the will and approbation of the gods. Some 
suppose that Orestes came to Cappadocia from 
Chersonesus, and there left the statue of Diana 
at Comana. Others contradict this tradition, 
and, according to Paus., the statue of Diana 
Orthia was the same as that carried away from 
the Chersonesus. Some also suppose that Orestes 
brought it to Aricia, in Italy, where Diana’s 
worship was established. After these celebrated 
adventures, Orestes ascended the throne of 
Argos, where he reigned in perfect security, 
and married Hermione, daughter of Menelaus, 
and gave his sister to his friend Pylades. The 
marriage of Orestes with Hermione is a matter’ 
of dispute among the ancients. All are agreed 
that she had been promised to the son of Aga- 
memno, but Menelaus had married her to Neo- 
ptolemus, son of Achilles, who had shewn him- 
self so truly interested in his cause during the 
Trojan war. The marriage of Hermione with 
Neoptolemus displeased Orestes; he remem- 
bered that she had been early promised to him, 
and therefore resolved to recover her by force 
or artifice. This he effected by causing Neo- 
ptolemus to be assassinated, or assassinating 
him himself. According to Ovid’s Epistle of 
Hermione to Orestes, Hermione had always 
been faithful to her first lover, and it was even 
by her persuasions that Orestes removed her 
from the house of Neoptolemus. Hermione 
was dissatisfied with the partiality of Neopto- 
lemus for Andromache, and her attachment for 
Orestes was increased. Euripides, however, and 
others, speak differently of Hermione’s attach. 
ment to Neoptolemus; she loved him so tens 
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derly, that she resolved to murder Andromache, 
who seemed to share, in a small degree, the 


affections of her husband. She was ready to | 


perpetrate the horrid deed, when Orestes came 


into Epirus, and was easily persuaded by the | 


foreign prince to withdraw herself, in her hus- 
band’s absence, from a country, which seemed 
to contribute so much to her sorrows. Orestes, 
the better to secure the affections of Hermione, 
assassinated Neoptolemus, (see Meoptolemus,) 
and retired to his kingdom of Argos. His old 
age was crowned with peace and security: he 
died in his 90th year, leaving his throne to his 
son Tisamenes, by Hermione. Three years 
after, the Heraclide recovered the Pelopon- 
nesus, and banished the descendants of Mene- 
laus from the throne of Argos. Orestes died 
in Arcadia, as some suppose, by the bite of a 
serpent; and the Lacedemonians, who had be- 
come his subjects at the death of Menelaus, 
were directed by an oracle to bring his bones to 
Sparta. They were, some time after, discovered 
at Tegea, and his stature appeared to be 7 cu- 
bits, according to the traditions mentioned by 
Herod. and others. The friendship of Orestes 
and Pylades became proverbial, and the 2 
friends received divine honors among the Scy- 
thians, and were worshipped in temples. ig 
A son of Achelous. Apollod. III. A man 
‘sent as ambassador by Attila, king of the Huns, 
to the emperor Theodosius. He was highly 
honored at the Roman court, and his son Au- 
gustulus was the last emperor of the western 
empire. IV. A governor of Egypt under 
the Roman emperors.——V. A robber of Athens, 
who pretended madness, &c. Aristoph. Ach. 
4, 7. VI. A general of Alexander. Curt. 
4, 108. 

OrestEum, a town of Arcadia, about 18 
miles from Sparta; founded by Orestheus, son 
of Lycao, and originally called Oresthesium, 
afterwards Ovestewm, from Orestes, son of Aga- 
memno, who came thither. Paus. 8, 8.— Eurip. 

[Oxzsrias, the primitive name of Adriano- 
polis, in Thrace, frequently employed by the 
Byzantine authors in speaking of that city ; de- 
rived from the circumstance of Orestes having 
purified himself on this spot, after the murder 
of his mother. Three rivers had here their 
confluence, the Hebrus receiving the Ardiscus, 
Arda, on one side, and the Tonsus, Tonza, on 

* the other. | 

Orxstipm, the descendants or subjects of 
Orestes, son of Agamemno ; driven from the 
Peloponnesus by the Heraclide, they settled in 
a country, which, from them, was called Ores- 
tida, at the south-west of Macedonia. Some 
suppose that that part of Greece originally re- 
ceived its name from Orestes, who fled thither, 
and built there a city, which gave its founder’s 
‘name to the whole province. Thue. 2.—Liv. 31. 

Oxerant, a people of Spain, whose capital 
was Oretum, now Oreto. {They occupied the 
eastern part of Estremadura, the middle section 
of La Mancha, the eastern extremity of Jaen, 
and the northern extremity of Grenada.] Liv. 
21; 11. 35, 7. 

Oriium, one of the principal towns of Eubæa; 
[on the coast of Eubma, facing the entrance of 
the Sinus Pelasgicus, {ts more ancient name 
was Histiea, Itis now Orio.] Liv, 28, 6, 
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_ Orca, or Orcas, a river of Phrygia, falling 
into the Meander. Strabo.— Plin. 

OrGEssum, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31,27. 

Orerroerx, one of the chief men of the Hel- 
vetii, while Cesar was in Gaul. He formed a 
conspiracy against the Romans, and when ac- 
cused, destroyed himself. Ces. 

Orera, festivals in honor of Bacchus; the 
same as the Bacchanalia, Dionysia, &c. which 
were celebrated by the ancients to commemo- 
rate the triumph of Bacchus in India: see Dio- 
nysia, 

OrreXsus, or Orrsasius, a celebrated physi- 
cian, [born at Pergamus, or, as some have as- 
serted, at Sardis ;] greatly esteemed by Julian, 
in whose reign he flourished. He abridged the 
works of Galen, and all the most respectable 
writers on physic, at the request of the emperor. 
[This work was in 70, or, according to Suidas, 
72, books. Ofthese there remain only the first 
15, together with 2 others, called by Rasarius, 
his translator, the 24th and 25th, and which 
treat of anatomy.] He accompanied Julian 
into the east, but his skill proved ineffectual in 
attempting to cure the fatal wound, which his 
benefactor had received. [After Julian’s death, 
he became an object of persecution, and was 
sent into banishment among the barbarians by 
Valentinian the 2d. His deportment and great 
professional skill gained for him the respect 
and veneration of this rude people, among 
whom he was adored as a tutelary god. He 
was at length, however, recalled to court, and 
restored to public favor.] The best ed., Dundas, 
4to. L. Bat. 1745. 

Oricum, or OrYcus, a town of Epirus, on 
the Ionian sea, founded by a colony from Col- 
chis, according to Pliny; called Dardania, be- 
cause Helenus and Andromache, natives of 
Troy or Dardania, reigned over the country 
after the Trojan war. It had a celebrated har- 
bour, and was greatly esteemed by the Romans 
on account of its situation, but it was not well 
defended. The tree, which produces the turpen | 
tine, grew there in abundance, Æn. 10, 136. 
— Liv. 24, 40.— Phin. 2, 89.—Ces, B. C.3, 1, 
&e.— Lucan, 3, 187. 

Oxfens, in ancient geography, all the most 
eastern parts of the world, such as Parthia, 
India, Assyria, &c. 

OrYaen, a Greek writer, as much celebrated 
for the easiness of his manner, his humility, and 
modesty, as for his learning, and the sublimity 
of his genius; [surnamed Adamantinus, either 
from his indefatigable application to study, or 
the incredible firmness, with which he endured 
the persecutions, to which his profession of 
Christianity exposed him. Porphyry supposes 
him to have been born of heathen parents, and 
educated in their religious principles ; but Euse- 
bius, who wrote his Life, has shewn most con- 
clusively that his parents were Christians, and 
took the greatest possible care of his education. ] 
He became so rigid a Christian, that he made 
himself an eunuch, by following the literal 
sense of a passage in the Greek testament, 
which speaks of the voluntary eunuchs of Christ. 
[He was afterwards satisfied of his error, and 
publicly confuted in his writings the literal in- 
terpretation of this text, in such a manner, as 
| to shew that he ah o i During 
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the Decian persecution, a. D. 250, he underwent 
great suffering. From his own letter, however, 
it appears that he survived this persecution, 
and afforded arguments for consolation to others, 
who might be placed in similar circumstances. 
He died, and was buried at Tyre, in his 70th 
year, a. D. 254.] His works were excellent and 
numerous, and contained a number of Homilies, 
Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, and dif- 
ferent Treatises, besides the Hewap/a, so called 
from its being divided into six columns, the 
Ist of which contained the Hebr. text, the 2d 
the same text in Gr. characters, the 3d the Greek 
version of the LXX, the 4th that of Aquila, the 
5th that of Symmachus, and the 6th Theodo- 
tio’s Gr, version, This famous work first gave 
the hint for the compilation of our polyglot 
pibles, The works of Origen have been learnedly 
edited by the Benedictine monks, though the 
whole is not yet completed, in 4 vols. fol. Paris, 
1733, 1740, 1759. The Herapla was published 
in 8vo. at Lips. 1769, by C. F. Bahrdt. 

Onto, a celebrated giant, sprung from the 
urine of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, [see 
the end of this article.] These 3 gods, as they 
travelled over Beeotia, met with great hospitality 
from Hyrieus, a peasant of the country, igno- 
rant of their dignity and character. They were 
entertained with whatever the cottage afforded, 
and, when Hyrieus had discovered that they 
were gods, because Neptune told him to fill up 
Jupiter’s cup with wine, after he had served it 
before the rest, the old man welcomed them by 
the yoluntary sacrifice of an ox. Pleased with 
his piety the gods promised to grant him what- 
ever he required, and the old man, who had 
lately lost his wife, to whom he had promised 
never to marry again, desired them that, as 
he was childless, they would give to him a son 
without another marriage. The gods consented, 
and ordered him to bury in the ground the skin 
of the victim, into which they had all 3 made 
water. Hyrieus did as they commanded, and 
when, 9 months after, he dug for the skin, he 
found in it a beautiful child, called Urio, ab 
urina. The name was changed into Orio by the 
corruption of one letter, a$ Ovid says, Perdidit 
antiquum littera prima sonim. Orio soon ren- 

dered himself celebrated; Diana took him 
among her attendants, and even became deeply 
enamored of him. His gigantic stature, how- 
ever, displeased Œnopio, king of Chios, whose 
daughter Hero or Merope he demanded in mar- 
riage. The king, not to deny him openly, pro- 
mised to make him his son-in-law as soon as he 
delivered his island from wild beasts. This 
task, which Œnopio deemed impracticable, was 
soon performed by Orio, who eagerly demanded 
his reward, Œnopio, on pretence of complying, 
intoxicated his illustrious guest, and put out his 
eyes on the sea-shore, where he had laid him- 
self down to sleep. Orio finding himself blind, 
when he awoke, was conducted by the sound to 
a neighbouring forge, where he placed one of 
the workmen on his back, and, by his directions, 
went to a place, where the rising sun was seen 
with the greatest advantage. Here he turned 
his. face towards the luminary, as it is re- 
ported, immediately recovered his eye-sight, and 
hastened to punish the perfidious cruelty of 
CEnopio. Orio me an excellent workman in 
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iron, and fabricated a subterraneous palace for 
Vulcan. Aurora, whom Venus had inspired 
with love, carried him away to the islaud of 
Delos, to enjoy his company with greater se- 
curity; but Diana, jealous of this, destroyed 
Orio with her arrows. Some say that Orio had 
provoked Diana’s resentment by offering vio- 
lence to Opis, one of her female attendants, or, 
according to others, because he had attempted 
the virtue of the goddess herself. According to 
Ovid, Orio died of the bite of a scorpion, which 
the earth produced, to punish his vanity in boast- 
ing that there was not on earth any animal, 
which he could not conquer. Some say that 
Orio was son of Neptune and Euryale, and had 
received from his father the privilege and power 
of walking over the sea without wetting his 
feet. Others make him son of Terra, like the 
rest of the giants. He had married a Nymph 
called Sida before his connexion with the family 
of GEnopio; but Sida was the cause of her own 
death, by boasting herself fairer than Juno. 
According to Diod. S., Orio was a celebrated 
hunter, superior to the rest of mankind by his 
strength and uncommon stature. He built the 
port of Zancle, and fortified the coast of Sicily 
against the frequent inundations of the sea, hy 
heaping a mound of earth, called Pelorum, on 
which he built a temple to the gods of the sea. 
After death, Orio was placed in heaven, where 
one of the constellations still bears his name. 
The constellation of Orio, placed near the feet 
of the bull, was composed of 17 stars, in the 
form of a man holding a sword, which has 
given occasion to the poets often to speak of 
Orio’s sword. Asthe constellation of Orio, which 
rises about March 9, and sets about June 21, is 
generally supposed to be accompanied at its 
rising with great rains and storms, it has ac- 
quired the epithet of aguosus, given to it by 
Virg. Orio was buried in the island of Delos, 
and the monument, which the people of Tanagra 
in Beotia shewed as containing the remains of 
this celebrated hero, was nothing but a ceno- 
taph. The daughters of Orio distinguished 
themselves as much as their father; and, when 
the oracle had declared that Boeotia should not 
be delivered from a dreadful pestilence before 2 
of Jupiter’s children were immolated on the 
altfrs, they joyfully accepted the offer, and 
voluntarily sacrificed themselves for the good 
of their country. Their names were Menippe 
and Metioche. They had been carefully edu- 
cated by Diana, and Venus and Minerva had 
made them very rich and valuable presents. 
The deities of hell were struck at the patriotism 
of the 2 females, and immediately 2 stars were 
seen to arise from the earth, still smoking with 
the blood, and were placed in the heavens in 
the form of a crown, According to Ovid, 
their bodies were burned by the Thebans, and 
from their ashes arose 2 persons, whom the gods 
soon after changed into constellations. [Some 
suppose that the fable respecting Orio was a 
copy of the story of Abraham entertaining the 
3 angels, who came and foretold to him the 
birth of a son, though his wife was superan- 
nuated. Others assert that it has a great re- 
semblance to the story of Jacob, especially as 
the name of Jacob’s staff is given to the 3 
brightest stars in the constellation of Orio, 
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and the name of Jacob, which signifies “ strong 
against the Lord,” (on account of the myste- 
rious combat, which he had with an angel,) 
may have given rise to it, Besides, the Ara- 
bians call the constellation of Orio, Algebar, or 
Algebao, “ the strong giant.” The Abbé Four- 
mont has also argued that this star is the same 
with that of the patriarch. ] 

Oriruyia, I. daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens, by Praxithea ; carried away, as she 
crossed the Ilissus, by Boreas, king of Thrace, 
by whom she had Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, 
and Calais. poll. Rh. 1_—Apollod. 3, 15.— 
Orph.— Ovid, Met. 6, 706. Fast. 5, 204— 
Paus. 1,19. 5, 19.——II. One of the Nereides. 
III. A daughter of Cecrops, who bore 

Europus to Macedo. IV. One of the Ama- 
zons, famous for her warlike and intrepid spirit. 
Justin, 2, 4. 

Orméinus, king of Thessaly, son of Cerca- 
phus. He built a town, called Ormenium. 

Ornea, a town of Argolis, famous for a 
battle between the Lacedemonians and Argives, 
Diod. S. 

Ornirnias, a wind blowing from the north 
in the spring, called from the appearance of 
birds, épvites. Colum. 11, 2. 

Ornitnon, a town of Phenicia, between 
Tyre and Sido. 

Oropes, a prince of Parthia, who murdered 
his brother Mithridates, and ascended his 
throne; defeated Crassus, the Roman triumvir, 
and poured melted gold down the throat of his 
fallen enemy, to reproach him with his avarice 

` and ambition ; followed the interest of Cassius 
and Brutus at Philippi. It is said that, when 
he became old and infirm, his 30 children ap- 
plied to him, and disputed, in his presence, their 
right to the succession. Phraates, the eldest, 
obtained the crown from his father, and, to 
hasten him out of the world, attempted to 
poison him. The poison had no effect, and 
Phraates, still determined on his father’s death, 
strangled him with his own hands, about x.c. 
37. Orodes had then reigned about 50 years. 
Justin, 42, 4.—Vell. Pat. 2, 30. II. King 
of Parthia, murdered for his cruelty. Joseph. 
A,J.18. HI. Son of Artabanus, king of Ar- 
menia. Tac. Ann. 6, 33. IV. One of the 
friends of Æneas in Italy, killed by Mezen- 
tius. Ain. 10, 732. &c. 

Oretss, a Persian governor of Sardis, fa- 
mous for his cruel murder of Polycrates. He 
died B.c. 521 ; [put to death by order of Darius 
Hystaspes, on account of various offences com- 
mitted by him, more particularly for having de- 
stroyed Mitrobates, governor of Dascylium, and 
his son Cranapes, and for having put to death 
a royal messenger. Historians are not quite 
agreed about the name of this man. He is 
called by some Orontes.] Herod. ; 

Oromiino, I. a lofty mountain in the island 
of Cos. Theocr. 7. II. A giant. Propert. 
3, 7, 48. oe 

Oronrss, [a river of Syria, rising on the 
eastern side of the range of Libanus, and, after 
a northerly course, falling into the Mediterra- 
nean about 6 leagues below Antiochia; called 
Orontes, according to Strabo, from the person, 
who first built a bridge over it, its previous name 
having been Typho. This name it received 
from a dragon, which, struck with a thunder- 
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bolt, sought in its flight a place of concealment: 
by breaking through the surface of the earth, 
from which aperture the river broke forth, so 
that, according to this statement, it pursued a 
part of its course at first under ground. This, - 
however, isa mere fable. Typho was probably. 
a fanciful appellation given to it by the Greeks, * 
since it is altogether different from the Syriac 
term, which the natives now apply to it, ZZ- 
Ausi, “ The Swift,” and which no doubt was 
also given to it by the Syrians of former days, 
since from it the Greeks appeared to have 
formed their other name for this river, viz. the 
Axius. Scylax calls the stream Thapsacus. 
The Orontes is a large river in winter, on ac- 
count of the accession to its waters from the rain 
and melted snows, but a very small stream in 
summer.] Dionys. P.— Ovid, Met. 2, 248.— 
— Strabo, 16.—Paus.8, 20. ` 

OROPHERNES, a man who seized the king- 
dom of Cappadocia. He died B.c. 154. 

Ororus, I. a town of Bæotia on the borders 
of Attica, near the Euripus, which received its 
name from Oropus, son of Macedo; the fre- 
quent cause of quarrels between the Beeotians 
and Athenians, (whence some have called it one 
ofthe cities of Attica,) and at last confirmed in 
the possession of the Athenians by Philip, king 
of Macedo. Amphiaraus had a temple there. 
Paus. 1, 34.— Strabo, 9—+I1. A small town 
of Eubea. III. In Macedonia. 

Orosfus, [a priest of Tarraco, Tarragona, 
in Catalonia, who flourished in the beginning 
of the 5th cent. The invasion of his country 
by the barbarians, and the troubles excited by 
the Priscillianiste, a sect of the Gnostics or 
Manichzans, caused him to betake himself to 
St. Augustine in Africa, who afterwards sent 
him to St. Jerome. The latter prelate was then 
in Palestine. Orosius acted in this country the 
part of aturbulent man, and embroiled St. Je- 
rome with Pelagius and John of Jerusalem. 
From Palestine he returned to Africa. Rome 
having been taken by the Visigoths, the Gen- 
tiles ascribed the calamities, which afflicted the 
empire, to the abolition of the religion of their 
fathers, and the introduction of Christianity. 
To refute this charge, Orosius, at the advice of 
St. Augustine, composed a History in 7 books, 
in which he undertook to shew that ever since 
the creation, which he dated back 5618 years, 
the habitable world had been the theatre of the 
greatest calamities, This work bears in the 
MSS. the title of Hormesta, (or Ormesta.) a 
name of unknown origin, The most probable 
opinion is, that it has arisen from a mistake 
made by some old copyist. The true title no 
doubt was Pauli Or. Masta Mundi, of which 
the copyist made Pauli Ormesta. This History 
was translated into the Saxon tongue by king 
Alfred, who has added some interesting remarks 
on the geography of the Sclavi and Scandina- 
vians. Orosius was the author also of a “ De- 
fence of the Freedom of the Will,” against Pe- 
lagius, and of other works. The best ed. of the 
History, Havercamp, Ludg. B. 1788, Ato.) 

Orospepa: [see Ortospeda.] Strabo, 3. 

Orpneus, a son of Œager by the Muse Cal- 
liope : [see below.] Some suppose him to be 
son of Apollo, to render his birth more illus- 
trious. He received a lyre from Apollo, or, ac- 
cording to some, from gair on which he 
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played with such a masterly hand that even 
the most rapid rivers ceased to flow, savage 
peasts of the forest forgot their wildness, and 
mountains moved to listen to his song: [see 
the end of this article.) All nature seemed 
charmed and animated, and the Nymphs were 
his constant companions. Eurydice was the 
only one, who made a deep impression on the 
melodious musician, and their nuptials were 
celebrated. Their happiness, however, was 
short ; Aristeeus became enamored of Eury- 
dice, and, as she fled from her pursuer, a ser- 
pent, lurking in the grass, bit her foot, and she 
died of the poisoned wound. Her loss was se- 
verely felt by Orpheus, who resolved to recover 
her, or perish in the attempt. With his lyre in 
his hand, he entered the infernal regions, and 
gained an easy admission to the palace of 
Pluto. The king of hell was charmed with the 
melody of his strains, and according to the 
beautiful expressions of the poets, the wheel of 
Txio stopped, stone of Sisyphus stood still, Tan- 
talus forgot his perpetual thirst, and even the 
Furies relented. Pluto and Proserpine were 
moved with his sorrow, and consented to restore 
him Eurydice, provided he forbore looking be- 
hind till he had come to the extreme borders of 
hell. The conditions were gladly accepted, and 
Orpheus was already in sight of the upper re- 
gions of the air, When he forgot his promises, 
and turned back to look at his long-lost Kury- 
dice. He saw her, but she instantly vanished 
from his eyes. He attempted to follow her, but 
was refused admission, and the only comfort, 
which he could find, was to soothe his grief at 
the sound of his musical instrument in grottoes, 
or on the mountains. He totally separated 
himself from the society of mankind; and the 
Thracian women, whom he had offended by his 
coldness to their amorous passion, or, according 
to others, by his impure indulgencies, attacked 
him, while they celebrated the orgies of Bac- 
chus, tore his body to pieces, and threw his head 
into the Hebrus, which still articulated the 
words Eurydice, Eurydice !- as it was carried 
down the stream into the Ægean sea: [see 
Lesbos.| Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, 
of which celebrated expedition he wrote a po- 
etical account still extant. This is doubted by 
Aristotle, who says, according to Cic., that there 
never existed an Orpheus, but that the poems 
which pass under his name, are the composi- 
lions of a Pythagorean philosopher named Cer- 
cops. According to some of the moderns, the 
Argonautica, and the other poems attributed to 
Orpheus, are the productions of the pen of Ono- 
macritus, a poet who lived in the age of Pisis- 
tratus, tyrant of Athens. Pausanias, however, 
and Diod. S. speak of Orpheus as a great poet 
and musician, who rendered himself equally 
celebrated by his knowledge of the art of war, 
the extent of his understanding, and the laws 
which he enacted. Some maintain that he was 
killed by a thunderbolt. He was buried at Pi- 
eria in Macedonia, according to Apollod, The 
inhabitants of Dion boasted that his tomb was 
in their city, and the people of Mt. Libethrus, 
in Thrace, claimed the same honor, and further 
observed that the nightingales, which built their 
nests near his tomb, sang with greater melody 
than all other birds: [see Lesbos.] Orpheus, 
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his remains; and his lyre became one of the 
constellations in the heavens. [Much of what 


the Greeks relate concerning Orpheus is to be 
ascribed to their credulous vanity, and constant 
love of the marvellous, When Orpheus is said 
to have moved both animate and inanimate na- 
ture by the tones of his lyre, nothing more ap- 
pears in reality to be meant, than that he intro- 
duced the first rudiments of civilization, and 
the arts of social life, among a wild and savage 
race of men. The poems of both Orpheus and 
Musæus had reference, no doubt, to the myste- 
ries established by them, and were not prei 
served, like the productions of a later age, in 
the oral communications of the uninitiated and 
profane. It was the veil of mystery in which 
the poems were enshrouded, which proved the 
principal cause of the numerous falsifications, 
which they from time to time experienced. 
These alterations and interpolated passages were 
so numerous, that even as early as the days of 
Aristotle and Plato, there existed nothing more, 
which could be deemed authentic of the poems — 
in question. It would be an idle task at the 
present day to attempt to pass any opinion on 
the poetical merits of the former of these bards, 
or form any idea of the nature of the myste- 
ries, which he established. His life belongs to 
mythology rather than history, and to the his- 
tory of civilization more than literature. Or- 
pheus must be regarded as the true author of 
the Grecian theology, as far as it 1s to be consi- 
dered of northern original. He abolished hu- 
man sacrifices, and instituted an expiation, 
which was to put an end to those family 
feuds and retaliations, which characterised 
the earlier Greeks, as they still do some half 
civilized nations at the present day. That 
the works of Orpheus, which have reached 
our time, were composed long after his days, 
is proved not only by historical evidence, but 
also by the artificial spirit, in which they are 
written, and the philosophical reflections, with 
which they are accompanied. These works 
are, l, Hymns of Initiation, (Teazral,) 28, in 
hexameter verse, generally supposed to have 
been the productions of Onomacritus ; 2. An 
historical or epic poem on the Expedition of the 
Argonauts, (?Agyovaurixd,) in 1384 verses ; 3. A 
work on the Magical Virtues of Stones, (xpi 
Aléoy, or Ailizè,) in 768 hexameters, shewing 
how they may be used as preservatives against 
poisons, and as a means of conciliating the 
favor of the gods; 4. Fragments of various 
other works, among which is placed a poem of 
66 verses, entitled weg} Zaucuor, Concerning. 
Earthquakes, of the prognostics to be derived 
from this species of phenomena, a production 
sometimes ascribed to the fabulous Hermes 
Trismegistus. As late as the 17th cent., no 
one doubted but that the different works, which 
bear the name of Orpheus, or at least the 
greater part of them, were the productions of | 
Orpheus himself, or Onomacritus, who was re- | 
garded as the restorer of these ancient poems, 
The learned Huet was the first, who, believing | 
that he had discovered in them traces of Chris- | 
tianity, expressed the suspicion that they might | 
be the work of some pious impostor. In 175], | 
when Ruhnken published his 2d Critical Letter, 
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the composition of the works in question in the } 


10th cent. before the Christian era. Gesner 
went still farther, and in his Prolegomena Or- 
placa, (read in 1759, at the University of Göt- 
tingen, and subsequently placed in Hamberger’s 
edition of Orpheus, published after Gesner’s 
death,) declared that he had found nothing in 
these poems, which prevented the belief that 
they were composed before the period of the 
Trojanwar. He allowed, however, at the same 
time, that they might have been retouched by 
Onomacritus. Gesner found an opponent in 
` the celebrated Valckenaer, who believed the au- 
thor to have belonged to the Alexandrian school. 
In 1771, Schneider revived and developed the 
theory of Huet. The same poems, in which 
Ruhnken had found a diction almost Homeric, 
and Gesner the simple style of remote anti- 
quity, appeared, to the eyes of the German pro- 
fessor, the work of a later Platonist initiated 
into the tenets of Judaism, and mysteries of 
Christianity. His arguments, deduced entirely 
from the style of these productions, were 
strengthened by Thunmann, (Neue philolog. 
Bibliothek, 4, 298,) who discovered in these 
poems historical and geographical errors, such 
as could only have been committed by a writer 
‘subsequent to the age of Ptol. Eyergetes. In 
1782, Ruhnken published a new edition of his 
Critical Leiter ; in which he endeavoured to 
refute the opinion of Schneider, allowing at the 
same time that the position assumed by Valck. 
was not an improbable one. The discussion 
rested for 20 years, when Schneider, in his edi- 
tion of the Aryonautics, 1803, defended the 
theory supported in his younger days, adding 
at the same time, however, some modifications ; 
for he allowed that the author of the Argonau- 
tics, though comparatively modern, had ap- 
propriated to himself the style and manner 
of the Alexandrian school. Two years after, 
Hermann, in a memoir annexed to his edition 
of the Orphica, and subsequently in a separate 
dissertation, supported with rare erudition the 
opinion of Huet, and that which Schneider 
had advanced in 1771. 
drawn from the style and metre of the work. 


Five German critics, Heyne, Voss, Wolf, | 


Huschke, and Kenigsmann, have opposed the 
hypothesis of Schneider and Hermann, and 
declared in favor of Valck.’s theory. The au- 
thority of the grammarian Draco, who cites the 
Argonautics, having been strongly urged against 
Hermann, the latter obtained the work of 
Draco, until then inedited, from the celebrated 
Bast, and published it at Leipsic, in 1812. 
Draco does in fact cite the Argonautics, and 
his authority is the more entitled to attention, 
since Hermann himself has shewn that he lived 
before the time of Apoll. Dyscolus, and conse- 
quently at the beginning of the 2d cent. ; 
whereas, before this, he had been generally 
assigned to the 6th cent. Hermann, howeyer, 
has greatly shaken the authority of Draco, 
and leads us to entertain the opinion, that we 
possess only an extract of the work, augmented 
by interpolations and marginal glosses, which 
have crept into the text. It is even probable 
that the very part, relating to Orpheus, was 
added by Constantine Lascaris. As to Or- 
pheus himself, he is stated by some ancient 
authorities to have abstained from eating flesh, 
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and to have had an abhorrence of eggs, consi- 
dered as food, from a persuasion that the egg 
was the principle of all beings. Many other 
accounts are given of him, which would seem 
to assimilate his character to that of the an- 
cient priests of India, or Brachmani. The an- 
cients, however, unable to discover any mode, 
by which he could have obtained his knowledge 
from any other source, pretended that he had 
visited Egypt, and had there been initiated in 
the mysteries of Isis and Osiris. This, how- 
ever, appears to be a supposition purely gratui- 
tous on the part of the ancient writers, since a 
careful examination of the subject leads directly 
to the belief that Orpheus was of Indian origin, 
a member of one of those sacerdotal colonies, 
which professed the religion of Budda, and, 
driven from their home in the northern parts of 
India, and in the plains of Tartary, by the su- 
perior power of the rival sect of Brahma, 
moved gradually onwards to the west, dispens- 
ing in their progress the benefits of civilisation, 
and the mysteries and tenets of their peculiar 
faith. There seems to be a curious analog 

between the name of the poet, and the old Gr, 
term ôpĝòs, “ dark, tawny-colored,” so that the 
appellation of Orpheus may have been derived 
by the early Greeks from his dusky Hindoo 
coinplexion. The death of Eurydice, and de- 
scent of Orpheus to the shades for the purpose 
of effecting her restoration, appears to be nothing 
more than an allegorical allusion to certain 
events connected with the religious and moral 
instructions of the bard, “ All that can be 
said concerning the gods,’ observes Strabo, 
(10. p. 474.) “must be by the exposition of 
old opinions and fables; it being the custom 
of the ancients to wrap up in enigma and fable 
their thoughts and discourses concerning na- 
ture, which are not, therefore, easily explained.” 
It will not, we hope, be viewed as too bold an 
assertion to affirm that such a female as Eury- 
dice never existed. The name, (Eigudiz,) ap- 
pears to be compounded of the {adverbial form 
zùd, or perhaps adjective edgds, considered as 
being of 2 terminations, (Matthia, Gr. Gr. 1, 
§ 120,) and the noun 2/1, and it would seem 
to be nothing more than an appellation for that 
system of just dealing, which Orpheus had in- 
troduced among the earlier progenitors of the 
Grecian race, and the foundations of which 
had been laid broadly and deeply by him in the 
minds of his hearers. According to the state- 
ments of ancient mythologists, Aristeeus, son 
of Apollo and the Nymph Cyrene, became ena- 
mored of Eurydice, wife of Orpheus, and pur- 
sued her into a wood, where a serpent stung her 
to death. It is very generally agreed among 
the- expounders of mythology at the present 
day, that most of the individuals, who act a 
conspicuous part in the earlier fables of the 
Greeks, as sons of Apollo, are to be regarded 
as of oriental origin; the phrase son of Apollo 
meaning nothing more than that he, to whom 
itis applied, had come from the countries of 
the east. The name Anisteus, (Agorais) also 
conveys the idea of “ supremacy,” and he is 
styled, in fact, by some of, the ancient writers, 
king of Arcadia, though Thessaly more properly 
was his place of residence at the period of the 
alleged death of Eurydice. Cicero calls him a 
| son of Bacchus; but as he E pHs in this 
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apparently by no other authorities, the only safe 
conclusion, which we can deduce from it, is that 
Aristæus was attached to and disseminated the 
doctrines and mysteries of the rites of Bacchus. 
The impure indulgences, and gross immoralities, 
which characterised, even in an early age, the 
celebration of the Bacghanalian orgies, may 
well be supposed hostile in their influence to 
that purer system of morality and just dealing, 
which had emanated from the instructions of 
Orpheus. A contest ensues between the rival 
systems; the followers of the latter are com- 
pelled to fly, by the hand of power, to the 
recesses of the forest, in order to practise there 
in security, the rites, to which they are attached ; 
but the celebration of the orgies, the scene of 
which was invariably laid in woods and on 
mountains, discloses the place of their retreat 
to the followers of Bacchus, and the system of 
Orpheus is prostrated. In the language of 
poetry, Aristeus, (power,) pursues Eurydice, 
(Eùgvòízn, the darling institutions of Orpheus,) 
into the woods, where the serpent, (the system 
of Bacchus,) occasions her death. It is not 
pretended that. the serpent was the peculiar 
emblem of Bacchus, but we have the authority 
of Justin Martyr, (Apol. 2, 70.) for the remark 
that it was symbolical of almost every god, de- 
noting the general attribute of immortality ; 
and at this early period we know of no other 
mysteries having prevailed in Greece but those 
of Orpheus and Bacchus. Orpheus, says the 
poets, lamenting the loss of his beloved Eury- 
dice, descended in quest of her to the shades ; 
the meaning of which evidently is, that, afflicted 
at the overthrow of the favorite system, which 
he had promulgated, and the consequent gross 
corruption of the times, he endeavoured to re- 
claim men from the sensual indulgences, to 
which they had become attached, by holding 
up to their view, the terrors of future punish- 
ment in another world. Indeed, that he was 
the first, who introduced among the Greeks the 
idea of a hell, is expressly asserted by ancient 
authorities. The awful threatenings thus un- 
folded to their view, and the blissful enjoyments 
of an Elysium at the same time promised to 
the faithful, succeeded in bringing back men 
for a time to the path of duty; but either the 
impatience of their instructor to see his efforts 
realised, or some inattention on his part, frus- 
trated all his hopes, and mankind again relapsed 
into moral darkness. In the fanciful phraseo- 
logy of the poet, the doctrine of a future state 
of punishment, as taught by Orpheus, was 
converted into his descent to the shades. His 
endeavour to re-establish by these means the 
moral system which he had originally promul- 
gated, became, to the eye of the earlier bard, 
an impassioned search, even amid the darkness 
of the lower world, for the lost object of con- 
jugal affection ; and by the tones of the lyre, 
which bent even Pluto and Proserpine to his 
will, appear to be indicated those sweet and 
moving accents of moral harmony, in which 
were described the joys of Elysium, and whose 
power would be acknowledged even by those, 
whom the terrors of punishment could not inti- 
midate. The fate of the unhappy Orpheus in 
being torn to pieces by the Bacchantes on the 
banks of the Hebrus, is a direct confirmation 
of the truth ie has been advanced, and a 
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proof of his having either been destroyed, ot 
compelled to yield to their power, by the votaries 
of the system of Bacchus.—As to the being and 
existence of Orpheus, it has been supposed by 
some that Cic. (N. D. 1, 38.) maintains the 
contrary. A careful examination, however, of 
the passage in question will not seem to con- 
firm thisresult : “ Orpheum poetam docet Aris- 
toteles nunquam fuisse.’ The reference is to 
a ‘passage of Aristotle, in the 3d book of his 
Poetics, now lost. Cicero, however, does not 
mean to deny the existence of Orpheus, but 
merely quotes Aristotle for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the works, commonly ascribed to him, 
were not his productions. The word poetam 1s 
equivalent in the text to “ composer of the Or- 
phic Hymns,” then circulating under his name, 
and in the collocation of the sentence must be 
placed after fuisse. The meaning will then be, 
Aristotle informs us that Orpheus never was the 
author of the Hymns, which at present go by his 
name. On this explanation see Gesner 7 Pro- 
leg. —Harles Fabr. Bib. Gr. 1, 143, — Kinder- 
vater. Anmerh. zu Cic. N. D. 275,—Ast. Grun- 
driss der Philologie, p. 56.—Brucker, (“ Hist. 
of Philoso?’ by Enfield,) has deduced from the 
Orphic verses and other fragments of Orpheus, 
the following summary of his doctrines concern- 
ing God and nature. “ God from all eternity 
contained within himself the unformed. princi- 
ples of the material world, and consisted of a 
compound nature, active and passive. By the 
energy of the active principle he sent forth from 
himself, at the commencement of a certain 
finite period, all material and spiritual beings, 
which partake in different degrees of the divine ` 
nature. All beings, proceeding originally from 
God, will, after certain purgations, return to him. 
The universe itself will be destroyed by fire, 
and afterwards renewed.” ] The best ed. Gesner, 
8vo. Lips. 1764. 

Orsrerus, a man of Megara, prevented from 
obtaining a prize at the Olympic Games, he- 
cause his clothes were entangled as he ran: for 
the future, all the combatants were obliged to 
appear naked, Paus. 1, 44. 

Orrxius, M., a grandson of Hortensius, 
induced to marry by a present from Augustus, 
who wished that ancient family not to be ex- 
tinguished. Tac. Ann, 2, 37—Val. Max. 3,5. 
— Suet. Tiber. 

OrrnYa, a surname of Diana at Sparta. In 
her sacrifices it was usual for boys to be whipped : 
(see Diamastigosis.) Plut. Thes. §c. 

Orrurus or OrrHos, a dog which belonged 
to Geryo. He had 2 heads, and was sprung 
from the union of Echidna and Typho. He 
was destroyed by Hercules. Hesiod, Th.— 
Apollod. 2, 5. 

[Orrosržna or Orospepa Mons, a chain 
of mountains in Spain ; properly speaking, a 
continuation of the range of Idubeda. One 
part terminates, in the form of a segment of a 
circle, on the coast of Mureia and Grenada, 
while 2 arms are sent off in the direction of | 
Bætica, one of which pursues nearly a western 
direction, and is called Mons Marianus, Sierra 
Morena; the other runs more to the south-west, | 
nearer the coast, and is called Mons Ilipula, | 
Sierra Nevada, ending on the coast at Calpe; 
Gibraltar. | | 

Orryeia, I, a grove near Ephesus, Tac, Ann. | 
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3, 61——II. A small island of Sicily, within 
the bay of Syracuse, which formed once one of 
the 4 quarters of that great city. In this island 
the celebrated fountain Arethusa arose: [see 
Syracuse.| in, 3, 694——III. An ancient 
name of the island Delos. Some suppose that 
it received this name from Latona, who fled 
thither, when changed into a quail, (¢rv%,) by 
Jupiter, to avoid the pursuits of Juno: [see 
Delos.) Diana was ealled Ortygia, as being 
born there ; as also Apollo. Ovid, Met.1, 651. 
Fast. 5, 692.—Æn. 3, 124, 

Orus or Horus, I. one of the gods of the 
Egyptians, son of Osiris and Isis. He assisted 
his mother in avenging his father, who had 
been murdered by Typho. Orus was skilled in 
medicine; acquainted with futurity ; and made 
the good and happiness of his subjects the sole 
object of his government; the emblem of the 
sun among the Egyptians, generally repre- 
sented as an infant, swathed in variegated 
clothes. In one hand he held a staff, terminat- 
ing in the head of a hawk, in the other a whip 
with 2 thongs. Herod, 2—Plut. de Isid. et 
Os—Diod. S. 1. II, The lst king of Træ- 
Paus, 2, 30. 

Osca, a town of Spain, Huesca, in Arragon, 
Liy. 34, 10. 

. Oscuornoria, a festival observed by the 
Athenians, é73 ro? Pees ras deyas, “* from 
carrying boughs hung with grapes,” called 
dex. Its original institution is thus mentioned 
by Plut. in Thes. Theseus, at his return from 
Crete, forgot to hang out the white sail, by 
which his father was to be apprized of his 
success. This neglect was fatal to Ægeus, who 
threw himself into the sea and perished. The- 
seus no sooner reached the land, than he sent a 
herald to inform his father of his safe return, 
and in the mean time began to make the sacri- 
fices, which he vowed, when he first set sail 
from Crete. The herald, on his entrance into 
the city, found the people in great agitation. 
Some lamented the king’s death, while others, 
elated at the sudden news of the victory of 
Theseus, crowned the herald with garlands in 
demonstration of their joy. The herald carried 
back the garlands on his staff to the sea-shore, 
and, after he had waited till Theseus had finished 
his sacrifice, related the melancholy story of the 
king’s death. On this, the people ran in crowds 
to the city, shewing their grief by cries and la- 
mentations. From that circumstance therefore, 
at the feast of Oschophoria, not the herald, but 
his staff, is crowned with garlands, and all the 
people present always exclaim cacazv, iod, iov, the 
first of which expresses haste, and the others a 
consternation or depression of spirits. The 
historian further mentions that Theseus, when 
he went to Crete, did not take with him the 
usual number of virgins, but instead of 2 of 
them, filled up the number with 2 youths of his 
acquaintance, whom he made pass for women, 
by disguising their dress, and using them to the 
ointments and perfumes of women, as well as 
by a long and successful imitation of their 
voice. The imposition succeeded; their sex 
was not discovered in Crete ; andwhen Theseus 
had triumphed over the Minotaur, he, with 
these 2 youths, led a procession with branches 
in their hands, in the same habit, which is still 
used at the celebration of the Oschophoria. 
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The branches, which were carried, were in 
honor of Bacchus or Ariadne, or because they 
returned in autumn, when the grapes were ripe. 
Besides this procession, there was also a race 
exhibited, in which only young men, whose 
parents were both alive, were permitted to en- 
gage. It was usual for them to run from the 
temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva, on the 
sea-shore. The place, where they stopped, was 
called ’Oczoeeiav, because the boughs, carried in 
their hands, were deposited there. The reward 
of the conqueror was a cup called wevraraon, 
“ five-fold,” because it contained a mixture of 5 
different things, wine, honey, cheese, meal, and 
oil. Plut.in Thes. 

Osci, a people between Campania and the 
country of the Volsci, who assisted Turnus 
against Æneas. Some suppose that they are 
the same as the Opici, the word Osci being a 
diminutive or abbreviation of the other. [Fes- 
tus expressly makes Oscus and Opicus equiva- 
lent terms.] The language, plays, and ludi- 
crous expressions of this nation, are often 
mentioned by the ancients, and from their in- 
decent tendency some suppose the word obscæ- 
num, (quasi oscenum,) to be derived. Tac. 
Ann. 4, 14,—Cic. Fam. 7, 1.—Lav. 10, 20.— 
Strabo, 5.—En. 7, 730. 

Osrris, a great deity of the Egyptians, son 
of Jupiter and Niobe: [see the end of this 
article.] All the ancients greatly differ in their 
opinions concerning this celebrated god, but 
agree that, as king of Egypt, he took particular 
care to civilize his subjects, polish their morals, 
give to them good and salutary laws, and 
teach them agriculture. After he had accom- 
plished a reform at home, Osiris resolved to go 
and spread civilisation in the other parts of the 
earth. He left his kingdom to the care of his 
wife Isis, and her faithful minister, Hermes or 
Mercury. The command of his troops at home 
was left to the trust of Hercules, a warlike 
officer. In his expedition Osiris was accom- 
panied by his brother Apollo, and by Anubis, 
Macedo, and Pan. His march was through 
Æthiopia, where his army was increased by the 
addition of the Satyrs,a hairy race of monsters, 
who made dancing and playing on musical in- 
struments their chief study. He afterwards 
passed through Arabia, and visited the greatest 
part of the kingdoms of Asia and Europe, 
where he enlightened the minds of men by in- 
troducing among them the worship of the gods, 
and a reverence for the wisdom of a supreme 
being, At his return home Osiris found the 
minds of his subjects roused and agitated. His 
brother Typho had raised seditions, and endea- 
youred to make himself popular. Osiris, whose 
sentiments were always of the most pacific na- 
ture, endeavoured to convince his brother of his 
ill conduct, but fell a sacrifice to the attempt. 
Typho murdered him in a secret apartment, 
and cut his body to pieces, which were divided 
among the associates of his guilt. Typho, ac- 
cording to Plut., shut up his brother in a coffer, 
and threw him into the Nile. The inquiries of 
Isis discovered the body of her husband on the 
coasts of Pheenicia, where it had been conveyed 
by the waves, but Typho stole it, as it was 
carrying to Memphis, and divided it among 
his companions, as was before observed, This 
cruelty incensed Isis; she la he hus- 
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band’s death, and with her son Orus, defeated. | 
Typho and the partizans of his conspiracy, 
She recovered the mangled pieces of her hus- 
band’s body, the genitals excepted, which the 
murderer had thrown into the sea, and to render 
him all the honor which his humanity deserved, 
she made as many statues of wax as there were 
mangled pieces of his body. Each statue con- 
tained a piece of the flesh of the dead monarch ; 
and Isis, after she had summoned to her pre- 
sence, one by one, the priests of all the different 
deities in her dominions, gave to them each a 
statue, intimating that, in doing that, she had 
preferred them to all the other communities of 
Egypt, and bound them by a solemn oath that 
they would keep secret that mark of her favor, 
and endeavour to shew their sense of it by es- 
tablishing a form of worship, and paying divine 
honors to their prince. They were further di- 
rected to choose whatever animals they pleased 
to represent the person and divinity of Osiris, 
and they were enjoined to pay the greatest re- 
verence to that representative of divinity, and 
bury it when dead with the greatest solemnity. 
To render their establishment more popular, | 
each sacerdotal body hada certain portion of 
land allotted to them to maintain them, and 
defray the expenses necessarily attending the 
sacrifices and ceremonial rites. That part of 
the body of Osiris, which had not been recovered, 
was treated with more particular attention by 
Isis, and she ordered that it should receive 
honors more solemn and at the same time more 
mysterious than the other members: (see 
Phallica.) As Osirishad particularly instructed 
his subjects in cultivating the ground, the priest 
chose the ox to represent him, and paid the | 
most superstitious veneration to that animal: 
(see Apis.) Osiris, according to the opinion of 
some mythologists, is the same as the sun, and | 
the adoration, which is paid by different nations 
to an Anubis, Bacchus, Dionysius, Jupiter, Pan, 
&ce. is the same as that, which Osiris received 
in the Egyptian temples. Isis “also after death 
received divine honors as well as her husband, 
and as the ox was the symbol of the sun, or 
Osiris, so the cow was the emblem of the moon, 


or Isis. Nothing can give a clearer idea of the 


power and greatness of Osiris than this in- | 


scription, found on some ancient monuments:— 
Saturn, the youngest of all the gods, was my father; 
Tam Osiris, who conducted alarge and numerous 
army as far as the deserts of India, travelled 
over the greatest part of the world, and visited 
the streams of the Ister, and the remote shores 
of the ocean, diffusing benevolence to all the in- 
habitants of the earth. Osiris was generally re- 
presented with a cap on his head like a mitre, with 
2 horns ; he held astick in his left hand, and in 
his right'a whip with 3 thongs. Sometimes he 
appears with the head of a hawk, as that bird, by 
its quick and piercing eyes, is a proper emblem 
of the sun, [The Abbé Banier is of opinion 
that Osiris is the same with Misraim, son of 
Hath, who peopled Egypt some time after the 
deluge, and after his death was deified ; and he 
is called by the ancients the son of Jupiter, be- 
cause he was the son of Ham or Hammo, 
whom he himself had acknowledged as a god. 
Marsham takes Osiris to have been Ham him- 
self. The learned, in géneral, allow that Osiris 


was one of ae descendants of Noah by 
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Ham, governed Egypt, whither his father had 
repaired, and there founded a small kingdom a 
few years after the dispersion, which happened in 
the time of Peleg. But Zoéga, (de Obeliscis, 
p. 577.) has the following theory. He supposes 
that Egypt, at the period when it began to be 
inhabited, received some colonies from Arabia, 
which followed a pastoral mode of life, and 
others from Ethiopia, acquainted with the cul- 
tivation of the earth, The former took up 
their abode in the vicinity of Pelusium and 
along a part of the Delta, and extended south- 
wards as far as the middle of Heptanomuis. 
The Ethiopians, on the other hand, founded 
Thebes. and Abydos, together with many 
towns in Thebais and the Delta itself, and 
for many ages waged war with various silecess 
against the shepherd race. To this period, 
in the opinion of Zoéga, the history of Osiris 
belongs. He makes him to have been a new 
comer from Ethiopia, who communicated many 
useful precepts respecting the cultivation of the 
earth, and taught many of the arts of civilised 
life. He was at length entrapped and put to 
death by Baby, king of the shepherds, whom 
the Greeks call Typho, and afforded occasion 
by his death to many mournful rites. The 
Ethiopians finally prevailed over their oppo- 
nents, founded Memphis, and wrested from the 
shepherd race Heliopolis, and also Pelusium, 
But as they were divided into many separate 
communities, and at variance among themselves, 
they were often exposed to the invasions of the 
shepherds from the Delta and Arabia : occasi- 
onally they were subjugated by them. At 
length Sesostris or Sethos, son of Amenophis, 
having driven out the shepherds into Arabia 
and Syria, carried his victorious arms even into 
Palestine, and on his return to Egypt was de- 
clared king of the whole country. He promul- 
gated a code of laws, which he pretended to 
have received from Hermes, the ancient deity 
of the Egyptian priests, and after his death was 
celebrated in the traditions and sacred hymns 
of the Egyptians.] Plut. Isid. et Os.— Herod, 
2, 144.—Diod. S. 1.—Od. 12,—Aiian, H. A. 3. 
— Lucian, de Dea Syr—Plin. 8. 

Ossur, a people of Gaul in Brittany, [in 
th country now called Finisterre.] Mela, 3, 2. 
—Cas. B. G. 2, 34. 

OsroEne, a country of Mesopotamia, which 
received this name from one of its kings called 
Osrhoe: (see Mesopotamia.) 

Ossa, I. a lofty mountain of Thessaly, once 
the residence of the Centaurs. It was formerly 
joined to Mt. Olympus, but Hercules, as some 
report, separated them, and made between them 
the celebrated valley of Tempe. This separa- 
tion of the 2 mountains was more probably ef- 
fected by an earthquake, which happened, as 
fabulous accounts represent, about B.c. 1885. 
Ossa was one of those mountains, which the 
giants, in their wars against the gods, heaped 
up one on the other to scale the heavens with 
more facility. Mela, 2, 3—Ovid, Met. 1, 155. 
2, 225. 7,224. Fast. 1,307. 3, 441.—Strabo, 
9.— Lucan, 1, 6.-—Virg. G. 1, 281.——Il. A 
town of Macedonia. 

OsrYa, a town built at the mouth of the Tiber 
by Ancus Martius, king of Rome, about 16 
miles distant from Rome. It had a celebrated 
harbor, and was so pleasantly situated, that the 
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Romans generally spent a part of the year there 


as in a country-seat. There was a small tower 
in the port like the Pharos of Alexandria, built 
on the wreck of a large ship sunk there, which 
contained the obelisks of Egypt, with which 
- the Roman emperors intended to adorn the capi- 
tal of Italy. In the age of Strabo, the sand 
and mud deposited by the Tiber had choked the 
harbor, and added much to the size of the holy 
islands, which sheltered the ships at the en- 
trance of the river. Ostia and her harbor, 
~ called Portus, became gradually separated, and 
are now at a considerable distance from the sea. 
{Ostia was the only port of Rome until the 
time of Claudius, who built what is now Porto 
on the opposite bank of the Tiber. The marshy 
Insula sacra, in the middle of the river, once 
sacred to Apollo, divides the ancient harbors, 
which Cassiodorus calls the 2 eyes of Rome. 
After the building of Claudius’s new port on 
the right bank of the river, the left stream, on 
which Ostia stands, was quite deserted, The 
ruins of old Ostia are now in the midst ofa 
wilderness, and the sea is nearly 2 miles from 
the ancient port. The cause of this seems to 
be owing to the extreme flatness of the land, 
which does not allow the Tiber to carry off the 
immense quantity of earth and mud, which its 
turbid waters bring down, and the larger the 
deposit, the more sluggishly it flows; and thus 
the shore rises, sea recedes, and marshes extend. | 
Flor. 1, 4.—Liv. 1,33.—Mela, 2, 4.— Sueton.— 
Plin. 

Osrorľřus Scarŭčra, a governor of Britain, 
He died av. 55: (see Britannia.) Tacit, Ann, 
16, 23. 

Osymanp¥as, a magnificent king of Egypt 
in a remote period; [the first monarch who 
formed a library. He caused a colossal statue 
of himself to be erected, on which was this in- 
scription : “ I am Osymandyas, king of kings ; 
- whoever will dispute this title with me, let him 
surpass my works.” See Memnonium.| 

Oranns, a noble Persian, one of the 7 who 
conspired against the usurper Smerdis: through 
him the usurpation was first discovered; after- 
wards appointed by Darius over the sea-coast 
of Asia Minor, and took Byzantium. Herod. 
3, 70, &c. 

Orno, M. Saxvius, I. a Roman emperor, 
descended from the ancient kings of Etruria. 
He was one of Nero’s favorites ; as such, raised 
to the highest offices of the state, and made 
governor of Pannonia by the interest of Seneca, 
who wished to remove him from Rome, lest 
Nero’s love for Poppa should prove his ruin. 
‘After Nero’s death, Otho conciliated the favor 
of Galba, the new emperor; but when he did 
not gain his point, and Galba had refused to 
adopt him as his successor, resolved to make 
himself absolute without any regard to the age 
or dignity of his friend. The great debts, 
which he had contracted, encouraged his ava- 
rice, and he caused Galba to be assassinated, 
and made himself emperor. He was acknow- 
ledged by the senate and Roman people, but 
the sudden revolt of Vitellius in Germany ren- 
dered his situation precarions, and it was mutu- 
ally resolved that their respective right to the 
empire should be decided by arms. Otho ob- 
tained 3 victories over his enemies, but in a 
general engagement near Brixellum, his forces 
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were defeated, and he stabbed himself, when 
all hopes of success were vanished, after a reign 
of about 3 months, April 20, a.D. 69. It has 
been justly observed, that the last moments of 
Otho’s life were those of a philosopher. He 
comforted his soldiers who lamented his for- 
tune; expressed his concern for their safety, 
when they earnestly solicited to pay to him 
the last friendly offices before he stabbed him- 
self ; and observed that it was better that one 
man should die, than that all should be in- 
volved in ruin for his obstinacy. His nephew 
was pale and distressed, fearing the anger and 
haughtiness of the conqueror ; but Otho com- 
forted him, and observed that Vitellius would 
be kind and affectionate to the friends and re- 
lations of Otho, since Otho was not ashamed to 
say, that, in the time of their greatest enmity, 
the mother of Vitellius had received every 
friendly treatment from his hands. He also 
burned the letters, which, by falling into the 
hands of Vitellius, might provoke his resent- 
ment against those, who had favored the cause 
of an unfortunate general. These noble and 
humane sentiments in a man, who was the 
associate of Nero’s shameful pleasures, and 
stained his hand in the blood of his master, 
have appeared to some wonderful, and passed 
for the features of policy, and not of a naturally 
virtuous and benevolent heart. Plut. in Vita. 
—Suet.—Tac. Hist, 2, 50, &e.—Juv. 2, 90. 
II. Roscius, a tribune of the people, who, in 
Cicero’s consulship, made a regulation to per- 
mit the Roman knights at public spectacles to 
have the 14 first rows after the seats of the se- 
nators. [The equites, previous to this, sat pro- 
miscuously with the commons. By this new 
regulation of Otho, the commons considered. 
themselves dishonored, hissed and insulted Otho, 
when he appeared in the theatre: the equites, 
on the other hand, received him with loud plau- 
dits. The commons repeated their hissings, 
and the knights their applause, until, at last, 
they came to mutual reproaches, and the whole 
theatre became a scene of the greatest dis- 
order. Cicero, informed of the disturbance, 
came and summoned the people to the temple 
of Bellona, where, partly by his reproofs, and. 
partly by his lenity, he so wrought on them, 
that they returned to the theatre, loudly testi- 
fied their approbation of Otho, and strove with 
the equites, which should shew him the most 
honor. The speech delivered on this occasion, 
was afterwards reduced to writing. It is now 
lost, but having been delivered extempore, affords 
a strong example of the persuasive nature of 
his eloquence. One topic, which he touched 
on in this oration, and the only one of which 
we have any hint from antiquity, was his re- 
proaching the rioters for their want of taste, in 
creating a tumult while Roscius was performing 
on the stage.] Horat. Ep. 4, 10. JII. The 
father of the emperor Otho, the favorite of 
Claudius. 

OrnryXnzs, I. one of the 300 Spartans who 
fought against 300 Argives, when those 2 na- 
tions disputed their respective right to Thyrea. 
Two Argives, Alcinor and Cronius, and Othry- 
ades survived the battle. The Argives went 
home to carry the news of their victory, but 
Othryades, reckoned among the number of the 
slain on account of his wounds, recovered hime 
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self, and carried some of the spoils, of which he 
had stripped the Argives, into the camp of his 
countrymen ; and after he had raised a trophy, 
and had written with his own blood the word 
vici on his shield, killed himself, unwilling to 
survive the death of his countrymen. Val. Max. 
3, 2-—Plut. Parall,_—Al. A patronymic given 
to Pantheus, the Trojan priest of Apollo, from 
his father Othryas, din. 2, 319. j 

Ornrys, a mountain, or rather chain of 
mountains in Thessaly, the residence of the 
Centaurs, Strabo, 9.—Herod, 7, 129. — En. 
7, 675. 

Orus and Eruratres, sons of Neptune: see 
Aloides, 

Ovintus Naso, P. a celebrated Roman poet, 
born at Sulmo. As he was intended for the 
bar, his father sent him early to Rome, and 
yemoved him to Athens in his 16th year. The 
progress of Ovid in the study of eloquence was 
great, but the father’s expectations were frus- 
trated; his son was born a poet, and nothing 
could deter him from pursuing his natural in- 
clination, though often reminded that Homer 
lived and died in the greatest poverty. Every 
thing, which he wrote, was expressed in poetical 
numbers, as he himself says, 

Et quod tentabam scribere versus erat. 

A lively genius, and fertile imagination soon 
gained for him admirers; the learned became 
his friends; Virgil, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Horace, honored him with their correspondence ; 
and Augustus patronised him with the most un- 
bounded liberality. These favors, however, were 
but momentary, and the poet was soon after 
banished to Tomos on the Euxine sea, by the 
emperor. The true cause of this sudden exile 
is unknown. Some attribute it to a shameful 
amour with Livia, wife of Augustus; while 
others support that it arose from the know- 
ledge which Ovid had of the unpardonable in- 
cest of the emperor with his daughter Julia, 
These reasons are indeed merely conjectural ; 
the cause was of a very private and secret na- 
ture, of which Ovid himself is afraid to speak. 
It was, however, something improper in the 
family and court of Augustus, as these lines 
seem to indicate : 

Cur aliquid vidi? Cur noxia lumina feci? 

Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi est ? 

Inscius Acteon vidit sine veste Dianam. 

Preda fuit canibus non minus ille suis. 
Again: 

Inscia quod crimen viderunt lumina plector, 

Peccatumque oculos est habuisse meum, 
And in another place, 

Perdideruni cum me duo crimina, carmen et 

error, 

Alterius facti culpa silenda mihi est. 
[Tiraboschi, (Storia della Letter. Ital. 1, 201,) 
has given the subject a very careful and full 
examination, and seems to have proved very 
satisfactorily that the offence of Ovid consisted 
in his having been an accidental witness of 
some scandalous intrigue on the part of Julia, 
in which, however, Augustus was not at all 
implicated.] In his banishment, Ovid be- 
trayed his pusillanimity, and however afflicted 
and distressed his situation was, yet the flattery 
and impatience, which he shewed in his writ. 
ings, are a disgrace to his pen, and expose him 
more to ridicule than pity. Though he prosti- 
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| tuted his pen and time to adulation, yet the 


emperor proved deaf to all entreaties, and re- 
fused to listen to his most ardent friends at 
Rome, who wished for the return of the poet. 
Ovid, who undoubtedly wished for a Brutus to 
deliver Rome from her tyrannical Augustus, con- 
tinued his flattery even to meanness ; and when 
the emperor died, was so mercenary, as to con- 
secrate a small temple to the departed tyrant 
on the shore of the Euxine, where he regularly 
offered frankincense every morning. Tiberius 
proved as regardless as his predecessor to the 
entreaties made for Ovid, and the poet died in 
the 7th or 8th year of his banishment, in the 
59th year of his age, a.D. 17, and was buried at 
Tomos. In a.p. 1508, the following epitaph 
was found at Stain, in the modern kingdom of 
Austria: 

Hic situs est vates, quem Divi Cesaris ira 
Augusti patria cedere jussit humo. 
Sape miser voluit patriis occumbere terris, 

Sed frustra! Hunc illi fata dedere locum. 
This, however, is an imposition to render cele- 
brated an obscure corner of the world, which 
never contained the bones of Ovid. The 
greatest part of Ovid's poems are remaining. 
His Metamorphoses, in 15 books, are extremely 
curious on account of the many different my- 
thological facts and traditions which they re- 
late, but can have no claim to an epic poem. 
In composing this, the poet was more indebted 
to the then existing traditions, and the theogony 
of the ancients, than to the powers of his own 
His Fasti were divided into 12 
books, the same number as the constellations 
in the zodiac; but of these, 6 have perished, 
and the learned world have reason to lament 
the loss of a poem, which must have thrown so 
much light on the religious rites and cere- 
monies, festivals and sacrifices, of the ancient 
Romans, as we may judge from the 6, which ~ 
have survived the ravages of time and barbarity. 
His Zristia, divided into 5 books, contain much 
elegance and softness of expression, as also his 
Elegies on different subjects. [His Trista, 
however, are rendered very fatiguing by the 
monotony, which pervades them. The de- 
spondency of Ovid, and his exaggerated de- 
scription of his sufferings, inspire neither 
esteem for his character, nor pity for his mis- 
fortunes.| ‘The Heroides are nervous, spirited, 
and diffuse ; the poetry is excellent, the lan- 
guage varied, but the expressions are often too 
wanton and indelicate, a fault which is common 
in his compositions. [These Epistles, however, 
are the most finished of the productions of 
Ovid, and form that part of his works, which 
has met with the largest number of imitators. 
The Epistle of Sappho to Phao is regarded as 
a master-piece. Three of the Heroides, viz. 
Ulysses to Penelope, Demophoo to Phyllis, and 
Paris to Œnone, are not the productions of 
Ovid, nor were they written, apparently, by 
any poet of the Augustan age. Some critics 
ascribe them to Angelius Sabinus, a Neapolitan 
poet of the 15th cent.] His 3 books of Amores, 
and the same number de Arte Amandi, with 
the other, de Remedio Amoris, are written with 
great elegance, and contain many flowery de- 
scriptions; but the doctrine, which they hold 
forth, is dangerous, and they are to be read 
with caution, as they seem to be calculated to 
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corrupt the heart, and sap the foundations of |’ 


` virtue and morality. His Jbis, written in imi- 
tation of a poem of Callimachus of the same 
name, is a satirical performance. Besides these, 
there are extant some fragments of other poems, 
and among these some of a tragedy called 
Medea. The talents of Ovid as a dramatic 
writer have been disputed, and some have ob- 
served that he, who is so often void of sentiment, 
was not born to shine as a tragedian. Ovid has 
attempted, perhaps, too many sorts of poetry at 
once. On whatever he has written, he has 
totally exhausted the subject, and left nothing 
unsaid, He everywhere paints nature with a 
masterly hand, and gives strength to the most 
vulgar expressions. It has been judiciously 
observed, that his poetry, after his banishment 
from Rome, was destitute of that spirit and 
vivacity which we admire in his other compo- 
sitions. His Fasti are perhaps the best written 
of all his poems, and after them we may fairly 
rank his love-verses, Heroides, and,. after all, 
Metamorphoses, which were not totally finished, 
when Augustus sent him into banishment. His 
Epistles from Pontus are the language of an 
abject and pusillanimous flatterer. However 
critics may censure his indelicacy and inaccu- 
racies, itis to be acknowledged that his poetry 
contains great sweetness and elegance, and, like 
that of Tibullus, charms the ear, and capti- 
vates the mind. Ovid married 3 wives, but of 
the last alone he speaks with fondness and affec- 
tion. He had only one daughter, but by which 
of his wives, is unknown; and she herself be- 
came mother of 2 children by 2 husbands, 
The best editions of Ovid’s Works, Burmann, 
4 vols. 4to. Amst. 1727; L. Bat. 1670, 8vo. ; 
Utrecht, 4 vols. 1713, 12mo. Vell, Pat. 2,— 
Martial, 3, 8. 

[Oxřæ, small pointed isles near the Echi- 
nades, Curzolari. Their ancient name has 
reference to their form, séefw. | 

Oxus, I. [a large river of Bactriana, rising 
in the north-eastern extremity of that country, 
or rather in the south-eastern part of Great 
Bukharia, and flowing, for the greater part of 
its course, in a north-west direction. It receives 
numerous tributaries, and falls, after a course of 
12,00 miles, into the Sea of Aral. The ancient 
geographers supposed it to fall into the Caspian, 
ignorant of the existence of the Sea of Aral to 
the east of the former. The Oxus is now Amu, 
the Chihon or Gihon of the Arabian geogra- 
phers.] Pin. 16, 6. II. Another in Scythia. 

Oxypricm, a nation of India, [supposed to 
have inhabited the district now called Outsch, 
near the confluence of the Acesines and Indus. 
Perhaps, however, it would be more correct to 
locate them a little beyond its junction with the 
Hyphasis. ] Curt. 9, 4. 

Oxyrynouus, [a city of Egypt, on the canal 
of Meeris, from the fish, sZdpuyxos, “a pike,” 
which was an object of worship to the Egyp- 
tians, and had a temple here. Nothing remaims 
of this city, in the village called Benese, built 
on its ruins, but some fragments of stone-pillars, 
and a single column left standing, and which 
appears to have formed part of a portico of the 
composite order.] Strabo. — 

Ozings, a Persian imprisoned by Craterus, 
because he attempted to revolt from Alexander. 
Curt, 9, 10. 
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Oz6.x or Ozö1ı, a people who inhabited the 
eastern parts of Ætolia, called Ozolea. This 
tract of territory lay at the north of the bay of 
Corinth, and extended about 12 miles north- 
ward. They received their name from the bad 
stench, (0@n,) of their bodies and clothing, which 
was the raw hides of wild beasts. Some de- 
rive it with more propriety from the stench of 
the stagnated water in the neighbouring lakes 
and marshes: [see Locri] According to a 
fabulous tradition, they received their name 
from a very different circumstance :—During 
the reign of a son of Deucalio, a bitch brought 
into the world a stick instead of whelps. The 
stick was planted in the ground by the king, 
and grew up to a large vine, and produced 
grapes, from which the inhabitants of the 
country were called Ozo/e, not from sw, “ to 
smell bad,” but from ¢Z@os, “a branch or sprout.” 
The name of Ozole, on account of its indelicate 
signification, highly displeased the inhabitants, 
and they exchanged it soon for that of Æto- 
lians. Paus. 10, 38.—Herod. 8, 32. 
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Pacarianus, Tirus Jurus, a general of the 
Roman armies, who proclaimed himself emperor 
in Gaul, about the latter part of Philip’s reign. 
He was soon after defeated, a.D, 249, and put 
to death, &c. 

Picutnus, or Pacuynus, Passaro, a promon- 
tory of Sicily, projecting about 2 miles into the 
sea, in the form of a peninsula, at the south- 
east corner of the island, with a small harbor 
of the same name. Strabo, 6.—Mela, 2,7.— 
Æn. 3, 699.— Paus. 5, 25, 

Pacontus, M., I. a Roman put to death by 
Tiberins, &c. Sueton. Tib. 61.——II. A Stoic 
philosopher, son of the preceding; banished 
from Italy by Nero ; he retired from Rome with 
the greatest composure and indifference. Ar- 
rian, 1, 1. 

Pacdrus, I. the eldest of the 30 sons of 
Orodes, king of Parthia, sent against Crassus, 
whose army he defeated, and whom he took 
prisoner. He took Syria from the Romans, 
and supported the republican party of Pompey, 
and of the murderers of Jul. Cæsar. He was 
killed in a battle by Ventidius Bassus, B.c. 39, 
on the same day, (June 9,) that Crassus had 
been defeated. Flor. 4, 9.— Horat. Od. 3, 6, 9. 
II. A king of Parthia who made a treaty 
of alliance with the Romans, &c. JII. An- 
other, intimate with king Decebalus. 

PacrõLus, a celebrated river of Lydia, rising 
in Mt. Tmolus, and falling into the Hermus 
after it has watered the city of Sardes. In 
this river Midas washed himself, when he turned 
into gold whatever he touched; it thenceforward 
rolled golden sand, and received the name of 
Chrysorrhuas. It is called Tmolus by Pliny, 
(33, 8.) Strabo, (18.) observes that it had no 
golden sands in his age, [The gold found 
amid the sands of the Pactolus, was derived 
from the mines of Mt. Tmolus, and, when 
these were exhausted, the supply of the river 
ceased. This river, according to Varro and 
Chrysostom, was the chief source of the wealth 
of Gresus.] Æn. 10; 142.— Ovid, Met. 11, 86. 
—Herod. 5, 110. 

Pacryas, a Lydian entrusted with the care of 
the treasures of Croesus at -pa The im- 
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menge riches, which he could command, cor- 
rupted him, and to make himself independent, 
he gathered a large army. He laid siege to 
the citadel of Sardes, but the arrival of one of 
the Persian generals soon put him to flight. 
He retired to Cume, and afterwards to Lesbos, 
where he was delivered into the hands of Cyrus. 
Herod. 1, 154. §e.— Paus. 2, 35. 

Pacryxs,a mountain of Ionia, near Ephesus. 
Strabo, 14. 

Pictvrus, M. a native of Brundusium, son 
of the sister of the poet Ennius, who distin- 
guished himself by his skill in painting, and 
his poetical talents. [He was one of the first 
Romans, who attained any degree of eminence 
in painting; and particularly distinguished him- 
self by the picture, which he executed for the 
temple of Hercules in the Forum Boiarium. ] 
He wrote Satires and Tragedies, which were re- 
presented at Rome, and of which the names 
of two, Amphio and Zethus, and Orestes, are 
preserved. Orestes was considered as the best 
finished performance; the style, however, was 
rough, and without either purity or elegance. 
[ Cicero, though he blames his style, places him 
on the same level for tragedy as Ennius for 
epic poetry, or Cæcilius for comedy; and he 
mentions in his treatise de Orat., (2.) that his 
verses were considered by many as highly la- 
bored and adorned, In this labored polish of 
versification, and skill in the dramatic conduct 
of the scene, the excellence of Pacuvius chiefly 
consisted. The passages of Horace, (Ep. 2,1, 
56.) and Quintil., (10, 1.) which relate to this 
poet, must have this meaning annexed to them, 
and no other. Most other Latin critics, though 
on the whole they seem to prefer Attius, allow 
Pacuvius to be the more correct writer.]. Some 
few fragments of his compositions remain. In 
his old age he retired to Tarentum, where he 
died in his 90th year, about s.c. 131. [From 
no one play of Pacuvius are there more than 
50 lines preserved, and these generally very 
much detached. The longest passages, which 
we have in continuation, are a fragment con- 
cerning Fortune, in the Hermione; the excla- 
mations of Ulysses, while writhing under the 
agony of a recent wound, in the Miptra; and 
a description of a storm in the Dwlorestes.] 
Cic. ad Heren. 2, 27. 

Panvinum, Bondeno, a town on the Po, where 
it begins to branch into different channels. 
Plin. 3, 15. : 

Papus, [Po, the largest river of Italy, an- 
ciently called also Eridanus, an appellation fre- 
quently used by the Roman poets, and almost 
always by Gr. authors: (see Eridanus.) D’ Anv. 
makes this latter name belong properly to the 
Ostium Spineticum of the Padus. The name 
Padus is said to have been derived from a word 
in the language of the Gauls, which denoted 
“ a poplar-tree,” in consequence of the great 
number of those trees growing on its banks, 
Whatever be the derivation of the term Padus, 
the more ancient name of the river, Bodincws, 
is certainly of Celtic origin, and is said to sig- 
nify “ bottomless.” The Po rises in Mons Ve- 
sulus, Monte Viso, near the sources of the Dru- 
entia, Durance, runs in an easterly direction for 
more than 500 miles, and discharges its waters 
into the Adriatic, about 30 miles south of Portus 
Venetus, — It is sufficiently deep to bear 
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boats and barges at 30 miles from its source, 
but the navigation is at all times difficult, and 
not unfrequently hazardous, on account of the 
rapidity of the current. Its waters are liable to 
sudden increase from the melting of the snows, 
and heavy falls of rain, the rivers which flow 
into it being almost all mountain-streams; and 
in the flat country, in the lower part of its course, . 
great dikes are erected on both sides of the river 
to protect the lands from inundation. During 
its long course it receives a great number of tri- 
butaries, its channel being the final receptacle 
of almost every stream, which rises on the eastern 
and southern declivities of the Alps, and the 
northern declivity of the Apennines. The mouths 
of the Po were anciently reckoned 7 in number, 
the principal one, which was the southernmost, 
called Padusa, now Po di Primaro. It was this 
mouth also, to which the appellations Zridanus 
and Spineticum Ostium were applied. It sends 
off a branch from itself near Trigaboli, the mo- — 
dern Ferrara, anciently styled Volana Ostium, 
but now denominated Po di Ferrara.| It was 
formerly said that it rolled gold-dust in its 
sands, carefully searched by the inhabitants. 
The consuls, C; Flaminius Nepos and P. Furius 
Philus, were the first Roman generals, who 
crossed it. The Po is famous for the death of 
Phaéto, who, as the poets mention, was thrown 
down there by the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
Ovid, Met. 2, 258. &c.— Mela, 2, 4— Lucan, 
2. &e.— Ain. 9, 680.— Strabo, 5.— Plin. 37, 2. 

Papusa, the most southern mouth of the Po, 
considered by some writers as the Po itself; 
said to abound in swans; from it there was a 
cut to the town of Ravenna; [now Po di Pri- 
maro: see Padus.| ln. 11, 457. 

Pman, a surname of Apollo, from vay, “an 
hymu sung in his honor,” because he had killed 
the serpent Pytho, which had given cause to the 
people to exclaim Jo Pean! The exclamation 
of lo Pean! was made use of in speaking to 
the other gods, as it often was a demonstration 
of joy. [Damm derives the term from radu, 
cessare facio, Apollo being honored in hymns, 
as the divinity, who protected from evil and 
caused it to cease.] Juv. 6, 171.—Ovid, Met. 
1, 538. 14, 720.— Lucan, 1. &e.— Strabo, 18. 

PamAnt, a people of Belgic Gaul, supposed 
to dwell in the present country, at the west of 
Luxemburg. Ces. B. G. 2, 4. 

Po, I. a Greek historian, Plut. Thes—— 
II. A celebrated physician, who cured the 
wounds, which the gods received during the 
Trojan war. From him physicians are some- 
times called Poni’, and herbs serviceable in 
medicinal processes, Pæonie herbe. Ain. 7, 
769.—Ovid, Met. 15, 535. 

Pæðnes, [a people of Macedonia, who inha- 
hited the coast of Macedonia and the vicinity 
of Mt. Rhodope, according to Dio Cassius. 
Herod. (513) places them on the banks of the 
Strymo; and Ptol. assigns to them the parts of 
Macedonia towards the sources of the Heli- 
aemo.| Paus. 5,1. 

Pmontra, [a country of Macedonia, deriving 
its name from Peo, son of Endymio: see Pæ- 
ones.| Liv, 42, 51. 45, 29. 

Pabnines, a name given to the daughters 
of Pierus, who were defeated by the Muses, 
because their mother was a native of Paonia, 
Ovid, Met, 5, ult fab, 
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Pxs0s, á town of the Hellespont, called also 
Apesos, at the north of Lampsacus. When 
it was destroyed, the inhabitants migrated to 
Lampsacus, where they settled. They were of 
Milesian origin. S¢rabo, 13.—IZ. 2. ; 

Pasrum, a town of Lucania, called also Nep- 
tunia and Posidonia by the Greeks, where the 

- soil produced roses, which blossomed twice a 

year. a The ancient walls of the town, about 
3 miles in extent, are still standing, and like- 
wise vetierable remains of temples and porticoes. 
The Sinus Pestanus, on which it stood, is now 
called the Gulf of Salerno. [Pastum was 
founded by a colony from Sybaris, and its ori- 
ginal name was Posidonia, It became a very 
flourishing city after the overthrow of the parent 
state, and its ruins still attest its former magni- 
ficence. The Lucanians, however, subsequently 
dispossessed the Sybarites, and checked the 
prosperity of Posidonia. Under the Roman 
dominion, an effort was made to revive the an- 
cient city, and a colony was sent to it, but the 
attempt never completely succeeded; and though 
the Roman poets expatiate with delight on its 
beautiful gardens and scenery, the place itself 
never recovered its former importance. Under 
the Romans the name first appears to have been 
changed to Pestum. The learned Mazzochi is 
in error, when he makes this city of Pheenician 
origin, and its name Pestum to have been the 
more ancient of the two, originating from the 
Pheenician word Posetan or Postan, an appella- 
tion, according to him, for “ Neptune.” Nothing 
can be more fallacious than Phoenician etymo- 
logies. The city was plundered in a later age 
by the Saracens and Normans successively. Its 
ruins, however, are in some respects more per- 
fect than those of any other city in Italy, and 
equally as magnificent. In their solidity, bor- 
dering on heaviness, they seem to form an in- 
termediate link between the Egyptian and Etru- 
rian manner, They mark the earlier stages of 
the Doric. The walls of the town remain in 
all their circumference, 5, at least, and in some 
places 12, feet high, They are formed of solid 
blocks of stone, with towers at intervals. The 
rosés of Pæstum still, according to travellers, 
support their ancient fame by their fragrance, 
and their blossoming twice a year, in May and 
December. A stream, called So/ofone, flows 
under the walls, and, by spreading its waters 
over its low borders, and thus producing pools, 
which corrupt in hot weather, continues, as in 
ancient times, to infect the air, and render 
Pæstum a dangerous residence in summer.] 
Virg. G. 4, 119.—Ovid, Met. 15, 708.—Pont. 
2,4, 28. 

P#rovium, a town of Pannonia. 

Parvs, Cxcinna, the husband of Arria: see 
Arria. tre, 

PXaism or PXeXsa, a town of Magnesia, in 
Macedonia, with a harbor and promontory of 
the same name. The ship Argo was built there, 
as some suppose, and, according to Propertius, 
the Argonauts set sail from that harbor : hence 
the term Pagaseus applied to the ship Argo, 
and the Argonauts, [The place, whence the 
Argo set sail, was rather the port of Aphete : 
(see Aphete.) The term Pagasaus refers to 

“the gulf, on which Aphete was, situate, more 

than to the city of Pagase.] Pliny confounds 
Pagasz with Demetrias, but they are different; 
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and the latter was peopled hy the inhabitants 
of the former, who preferred the situation of 
Demetrias for its conveniences. Ovid, Met. 7, 1. 
8, 349.— Lucan, 2, 715. 6, 400.— Mela, 2, 3. 7. 
—Strabv, 9.—Propert. 1, 20, 17.—Plin. 4, 8. 
Apoll. Rh. 1, 238. &e. 

Pam, a town at the south of Corsica, Sé. 
Bonifacio. 

Patmmo or Paremo; I. a sea-deity, son of 
Athamas and Ino. His original name was Me- 
dicerta, and he assumed that of Palemo, after 
he had been changed into a sea-deity by Nep- 
tune: (see Melicerta.) II. A noted gram- 
marian at Rome in the age of Tiberius, who 
made himself ridiculous by his arrogance and 
luxury. Juv. 6, 451.—Martial, 2, 86. III. 
A son of Neptune, who was amongst the Ar- 
gonauts. Apollod. 

PaumpXrnos, the ancient town of Paphos in 
Cyprus, adjoining to the new: [see Paphos.] 
Strabo, 14. 

PALÆPRARSALUS, the ancient town of Phar- 
salus in Thessaly: [see Pharsalus.] Ces. 
B. A. 48. 

Parzpuitus, an ancient Greek philosopher, 
whose age is unknown, though it can be ascer- 
tained that he flourished between the times of 
Aristotle and Angustus. He wrote 5 books de 
Incredibilibus, of which only the Ist remains, 
and in it he endeavours to explain fabulous and 
mythological traditions by historical facts. The 
best ed., J. Frid. Fischer, Lips. 1773, 8vo. [Se- 
veral ancient writers were so named, 1. an 
Athenian, placed by the poets before the time 
of Homer; 2. a native of Paros, who lived under 
Artaxerxes Mnemo; 3. a grammarian and phi- 
losopher, born at Athens or in Egypt, posterior 
to Aristotle. The greatest number of authori- 
ties are in favor of the latter, as the author of 
the work de Incredibilibus, or veg’ Arieruy.] 

Paxmpouis, atown of Campania, built by a 
Gr. colony, where Naples afterwards was erected: 
[see Neaposis. | 

Parasts, a village of Epirus, near Oricus, 
where Czar first landed with his fleet. Lucan, 
5, 460. 

i PALÆSTINA, [a district of Asia, deriving its 
name from the Philisteei or Philistines, who 
inhabited the coast. As it was the promised 
inheritance of the seed of Abraham, and the 
scene of the birth, sufferings, and death of our 
Redeemer, we are accustomed to designate it 
by the more religious appellation of the Holy 
Land. It was bounded on the north by Phoe- 
nicia and Celesyria, on the east by Arabia 
Deserta, on the south by Arabia Petraea, and 
on the west by the Mediterranean, called in 
Scripture the Great Sea. On the western side 
of the Jordan were the 3 districts of Judea 
in the south, Samaria in the middle, and 
Galilæa in the north. Moses has described its 
great fertility, (Deut. 8, 7. &c.;) and it is said 
to have exceeded even the celebrated laud of 
Egypt in the number of cattle, which it bred, 
and in the quantity and excellence of the oil, 
corn, wine, and various fruits, which it yielded, 
Its fecundity has been extolled even by Julian 
the Apostate. The visible effects of divine dis- 
pleasure, which this country has experienced, 
not only under Titus, but much more since that 
eihpereror’s time, in the inundations of the 
northern barbarians, the ad a and Crusa- 
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ders, and the oppression, which it now feels, 
under the Turkish yoke, are causes more than 
sufficient to have reduced the greater part of it 
to its present state, a mere desert. The Turks 
moreover neither protect the agriculturist from 
the incursions of the Arab, nor afford to him any 
encouragement; and yet it is the unanimous 
testimony of travellers in regard to this country, 
that, where it is cultivated, it is extremely fer- 
tile. It produces all sorts of fruit-trees ; and 
vines are not wanting, though the Mahometans 
do not drink wine.] Herod. 1, 105.— Si. Ital. 
3, 606. 


Pauzstinvs, an ancient name of the Strymo. | 


Panaryevs, the ancienttown of Tyre on the 
continent: [see Tyrus.] Strabo, 16. 

PXuXmEpEs, a Grecian chief, son of Nau- 
plius, king of Eubea, by Clymene. He was 


sent by the Greek princes, going to the Trojan | 


war, to bring Ulysses to the camp, who, to 
withdraw himself from the expedition, pretended 
insanity, and the better to impose on his friends, 
used to harness different animals to a plough, 
and sow salt instead of barley into the furrows. 
The deceit was soon perceived by Palamedes : 
he knew that the regret to part from his wife 
Penelope, whom he had lately married, was the 
only reason of the pretended insanity of Ulysses ; 
and to demonstrate this, Palamedes took Tele- 
machus, whom Penelope had lately brought 
into the world, and put him before the plough 
of his father. Ulysses shewed that he was not 
insane by turning the plough a different way 
not to hurt his child, This having been dis- 
covered, Ulysses was obliged to attend the 
Greek princes to the war, but an immortal 
enmity arose between Ulysses and Palamedes. 
The king of Ithaca resolved to take every op- 
portunity to distress him, and when all his ex- 
pectations were frustrated, had the meanness to 
bribe one of his servants, make him dig a hole 
in his master’s tent, and there conceal a large 
sum of money. After this Ulysses forged a 
letter in Phrygian characters, which king Priam 
was supposed to have sent to Palamedes. In the 
letter, the Trojan king seemed to entreat Pala- 
medes to deliver into his hands the Grecian army, 
according to the conditions previously agreed on, 
when he received the money. This forged let- 
ter was carried by means of Ulysses before the 
princes of the Grecian army. Palamedes was 
summoned, and made the most solemn protesta- 
tions of innocence, but all was in vain ; the money 
discovered in his tent, served only to corrobo- 
rate the accusation. He was found guilty by 
all the army, and stoned to death. Homer is 
silent about the miserable fate of Palamedes, 
and Paus. mentions that it had been reported 
by some that Ulysses and Diomedes had drowned 
him in the sea, as he was fishing on the coast. 
Philostratus, who mentions the tragical story 
above related, adds that Achilles and Ajax 
buried his body with great pomp on the sea- 
shore, and they raised on it a small chapel, 
where sacrifices were regularly offered by the 
inhabitants of Troas. Palamedes was a learned 
man as well as a soldier, and according to some 
completed the alphabet of Cadmus by the addi- 
tion of the 4 letters 4, 2, x, 9, during the Trojan 
war. [A fragment of Euripides, preserved by 
Stob., ascribes to Palamedes the honor of the 
invention of a vowels. The meaning of this 
0 
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‘evidently is, that he was the first, who conceived = , 


the idea of employing the 4 signs of aspiration 
in the Phoenician alphabet to express the vowel- 
sounds. Aristotle states that Epicharmus in- 
vented the gand y.] To him also is attributed 
the invention of dice and backgammon; and he 
is said to have been the first, who regularly 
ranged an army in a line of battle, placed senti- | 
nels round a camp, and excited their vigilance 
and attention by giving to them a watch-word. 
Hygin. 95,105, &¢.—Apollod. 2. &¢.—Dictys 
Cret. 2, 15.—Ovid, Met. 13, 56. 308.— Paus. 
1, 31—Manil. 4.—Philostr. 10, 6.—Zurip. 
Phoen.—Martial, 13, 75.—Plin. 7, 56. 

Parawrya, a town of Spain. Mela, 2, 6. 

Pauanrium, a town of Arcadia. 

PXuārīnus mons, I. a celebrated hill, the 
larvest of the 7 hills on which Rome was built. 


“On it Romulus laid the first foundation of the 


capital of Italy, in a quadrangular form, and 
there also kept his court, as well as Tullus 
Hostilius, and Augustus, and all the succeeding 
emperors; whence the word palatium has ever 
since been applied to ‘ the residence of a mo- 
narch or prince.” The Palatine hill received 
its name from the goddess Pales, the Palatini, 
who originally inhabited the place, badare or 
palare, “ the bleatings of sheep,” which were 
frequent there, or perhaps palantes, “ wander- 
ing,” because Evander, when he came to settle 
in Italy, gathered all the inhabitants, and made 
them all one society. Dio Cass. 53.—Su. Ital. 
12, 709.—Lav. 1,7. 33.— Ovid, Met. 14, 822.— 
Juv. 9, 23.—Martial, 71.—FVarro, de L. L. 4, 3. 
— Cic. Cat. 1. II. Apollo, worshipped on the 
Palatine hill, also called Palatinus. His temple 
there had been built, or rather repaired, by 
Augustus, who had enriched it with a library, 
valuable for the various collections of Gr. and 
Latin MSS. which it contained, as also for the 
Sibylline books deposited there. Horat. Ep. 1, 
3 

Pares, the goddess of sheepfolds and pas- 
tures among the Romans: worshipped with 
great solemnity at Rome, and her festivals, 
Palilia, were celebrated the very day, on which 
Romulus began to lay the foundation of the city 
of Rome. Firg. G. 3, 1. 294,—Ovid, Fast. 4, 
722. &c.—Vell, Pat. 1, 8. 

Paniworura, a city of India, supposed now 
to be Patna: according to others, Allahabad. 
Strabo, 15. 

Panicr or Pauiscr, two deities, sons of Jupi- 
ter by Thalia, whom Æschylus calls Ætna, in 
a Tragedy, now lost, according to the words of 
Macrob. The Nymph Ætna, when pregnant, 
entreated her lover to remove her from the pur- 
suits of Juno. The god concealed her in the 
bowels of the earth, and when the time of her 
delivery was come, the earth opened and 
brought into the world 2 children, who received 
the name of Palici, ġrò rod réaw ixtodas, “ be- 
cause they came again into the world from the 
bowels of the earth.’ These deities were wor- 
shipped with great ceremonies by the Sicilians, 
and uear their temple were 2 small lakes of sul- 
phureous water, supposed to have sprung out of 
the earth at the same time that they were born, 
Near these pools it was usual to take the most 
solemn oaths by those, who wished to decide 
controversies and quarrels. If any of the per- 
sons, who took the oaths, perjured themselves, 
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they were immediately punished in a supernatu- | 


ral manner; and those, whose oaths, by the 
deities of the place, were sincere, departed un- 
hurt. The Palici had also an oracle, consulted 


on great emergencies, which rendered the truest 


and most unequivocal answers. In a supersti- 
tious age, the altars of the Palici were stained 
with the blood of human sacrifices, but this 
barbarous custom was soon abolished, and the 
deities were satisfied with their usual offerings. 
ZEn. 9, 585.— Ovid, Met. 5, 506.—Diod. S. 2. 
— Macrob. Sat. 5, 10.— Sit. Ital. 14, 219. 
PaxrirYa, a festival celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honor of the goddess Pales. The cere- 
mony consisted in burning heaps of straw, and 
leaping over them. No sacrifices were offered, 
but the purifications were made with the smoke 
of horses’ blood, the ashes of a calf, taken from 
the belly of its mother, after it had been sacri- 
ficed, and the ashes of beans. The purification 
of the flocks was also made with the smoke of 
sulphur, the olive, pine, laurel,, and rosemary. 
Offerings of mild cheese, boiled wine, and cakes 
of millet, were afterwards made to the goddess. 
This festival was observed on April 21, and 
during the celebration Romulus first began to 
build his city. Some call this festival Parilia, 
quasi a pariendo, because the sacrifices were 
offered to the divinity for the fecundity of the 
flocks. Ovid, Met. 14,774. Fast.4,721.&¢.6, 257. 
Px1rintrus, a skilful pilot of the ship of 
Æneas. He fell into the sea in his sleep, was 
3 days exposed to the tempests and waves of 
the sea, and at last came safe to the sea-shore 
near Velia, where the cruel inhabitants of the 
place murdered him to obtain his clothes. His 
body was left unburied on the sea-shore, and 
as, according to the religion of the ancient Ro- 
mans, no person was suffered to cross the Stygian 
lake before 100 years were elapsed, if his re- 
mains had not been decently buried, we find 
Æneas, when he visited the infernal regions, 
speaking to Palinurus, and assuring him, that 
though his bones were deprived of a funeral, 
yet the place, where his body was exposed, 
should soon be adorned with a monument, and 
bear his name, and accordingly a promontory 
was called Palinurus, Palinuro. Æn. 3, 513. 
5, 840.8. 6, 341—Ovid, de Rem. 577.—Mela, 
2, 4,.—Strabo.— Horat. Od. 3, 4, 28. 
Pariscorum, or ParicOrum STAGNUM, a 
sulphureous pool in Sicily : see Palici. 
Paxiūrus, Nahil, a river [in the north- 
western part of Marmarica in Africa, flowing 
into the Mediterranean,| with a town of the 
same name at its mouth. Strabo, 17. 
PariXpzs, certain virgins consecrated to 
Jupiter by the Thebans of Egypt. Strabo, 17. 
Parixprum, a celebrated statue of Pallas, 
about 3 cubits high, representing the goddess 
as sitting and holding a pike in her right hand, 
and in her left a distaff and spindle. It fell 
down from heaven near the tent of Ilus, as that 
prince was building the citadel of Ilium. Some, 
nevertheless, suppose that it fell at Pessinus in 
Phrygia, or, according to others, Dardanus re- 
ceived it as a present from his mother Electra. 
Some authors maintain that the Palladium was 
made with the bones of Pelops by Abaris; but 
Apollod. seems to say that it was no more than 
a piece of clock-work, which moved of itself. 
However discordant the opinions of ancient 
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authors be about this famous statue, it is uni- 
versally agreed that on its preservation depended 
the safety of Troy. This fatality was well- 
known to the Greeks during the Trojan war, 
and therefore Ulysses and Diomedes were 
commissioned to steal it away. They effected 
their purpose, and if we rely on the authority 
of some authors, were directed how to carry it 
away by Helenus, son of Priam, who proved, in 
this, unfaithful to his country, because his bro- 
ther Deiphobus, at the death of Paris, had 
married Helen, of whom he was enamored. 
Minerva was displeased with the violence of- 
fered to her statue, and, according to Virgil, the 
Palladium itself appeared to have received life 
and motion, and by the flashes, which started 
from its eyes, and its sudden springs from the 
earth, it seemed to shew the resentment of the 
goddess. The true Palladium, as some authors 
observe, was not carried away from Troy by the 
Greeks, but only one of the statues of similar size 
and shape, placed near it to deceive whatever 
sacrilegious persons attempted to steal it. The 
Palladium, therefore, as they say, was conveyed 
safe from Troy to Italy by Æneas, and afterwards 
preserved by the Romans with the greatest 
secresy and veneration in the temple of Vesta, 
a circumstance, which none but the vestal vir- 
gins knew. Herodian, 1, 14. &e.—Ovid, Fast. 
6, 422. &c. Met. 13, 336.—Dietys Cret.1,5.— 
Apollod. 3, 12.—Dionys. H. 1. &e.—Il. 10.— 
Zin, 2,166. 9. 151.—Plut. de Reb. Rom— Lu- 
can, 9.—Dares Phryg.—Juv. 3, 139. 

Patxaptus, I. [an eastern prelate and eccle- 
siastical writer, born in Galatia, about a. D. 368 ; 
bishop of Hellenopolis in Bithynia; ordained 
by Chrysostom, to whose party he attached 
himself, and, on the banishment of Chrysostom 
in 404, fell under persecution, and, obliged 
to withdraw from his see, retired to Italy, and 
took refuge at Rome. Some time after, ven- 
turing to return to the east, he was banished 
to Syene. Having regained his liberty, he re- 
signed the see of Hellenopolis, and was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Alexandria. He is 
thought to have died a. p. 431. He wrote the 
Lausiae History about 421, which contains the 
lives of persons at that time eminent for their 
extraordinary austerities in Egypt and Palestine. 
It was so called from Lausus, a man of the im- 
perial court at Constantinople, to whom it is 
inscribed. It is by no means certain, whether 
Palladius, author of the Lausiac History, and 
Palladius, author of the Life of Chrysostom, 
were different persons, or one and the same. 
Dupin thinks that these were the productions 
of the same person; Tillemont and Fabricius 
adopt the opposite opinion. The best ed. of the 
History, Meursius, Z. Bat. 1616.] M.-A: 
Greek physician, whose treatise on Fevers was 
edited L. Bat. 1745, 8vo. 

Paruanreum, a town of Italy, or perhaps 
more properly, a citadel, built by Evander on 
Mt. Palatine, whence its name originates: [see 
Roma.] Virgil says it was called after Pallas, 
grandfather of Evander ; but Dionysius derives 
its name from Palantium, a town of Arcadia. 
Dionys. H. 1, 3l.—Æn. 8, 54. 341. 

PALLANTYA, a town of Spain, Palencia, on the 
river Cea. Mela, 2, 6. ; 

PaLrrantYas, a patronymic of Aurora, as being 
related to the giant Pallas, me Met, 9, 12. . 
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Parzantipes, the 50 sons of Pallas, son of 
Pandio, and brother of Ægeus; all killed by 
Theseus, son of Ægeus, whom they opposed, 
when he came to take possession of his father’s 
kingdom. This opposition they shewed in hopes 
of succeeding to the throne, as Aigeus left no 
children, except Theseus, whose legitimacy was 
even disputed, as he was born at Troezene. 
Plut. Thes— Paus. 1. 


Parras, (adis,) a daughter of Jupiter, the 
game as Minerva. The goddess received this 
name either because she killed the giant Palas, 
or perhaps from the spear, which she seems to 
brandish in her hands, (7éaaew.) See Minerva. 

Patras, (antis,) I. soù of king Evander, 
sent with some troops to assist Æneas; killed 
by Turnus, king of the Rutuli, after he had 
made a great slaughter of the enemy. Æn. 8, 
104, &e. II. One of the giants, son of Tar- 
tarus and Terra; killed by Minerva, who covered 
herself with his skin, whence, as some suppose, 
she is called Pallas. Apollod. 3, 12. TII. A 
son of Crius and Eurybia, who married the 
nymph Styx, by whom he had Victory, Valor, 
&e. Hesiod, Th. IV A son of Lycao. 
V. of Pandio, father of Clytus and Butes. Ovid, 
Met. 7, 17.—Apollod, 

Paine, a small peninsula of Macedonia, 
[one of the 3 whic form the southern part of 
the district of Chalcidice, between the Sinus 
Thermaicus, Gulf of Saloniki, and the Sinus 
Toronaicus, Guif of Cassandria; also called 
Phlegra, from (ayo, uro, and having reference 


to a battle and overthrow of the giants in this | 


place.] It contained 5 cities, the principal 
Pallene. In this place, according to some of 
the ancients, an engagement happened between 
the gods and giants. Ziv. 31,45. 45, 30.— 
Virg. G. 4, 391.— Ovid, Met. 15,357. ILA 
village of Attica, where Minerva had a temple, 

‘and the Pallantides chiefly resided. Herod, 
1, 161.— Plut. Thes. 

PALLENSES, a people of Cephalenia, whose 
chief town was called Pala, or Palea, Liv. 
38, 18.—Polyb. 5, 3. 

Parmarya, a small island opposite Tarra- 
cina in Latium. Pin. 3, 6. 

PALMYRA, the capital of Palmyrene, a coun- 
try on the eastern boundaries of Syria, Theude- 
mor, or Tadmor; famous as the seat of the 
celebrated Zenobia, and of Odenatus, in the 
reign of Aurelian. It is now in ruins, and the 
splendor and magnificence of its porticos, tem- 
ples, and palaces, are now daily examined by 
the curious and learned. [It appears to have 
been originally built by Solomon, and called 
Tadmor, (1 Kings, 9, 18. 2 Chron. 8, 4.) Jose- 
phus assures us that this was the same city, which 
the Greeks and Romans afterwards called Pal- 
myra, It is still called Tadmor by the Arabs 
of the country. But many circumstances, be- 
sides the style of the buildings, render it pro- 
bable that the present ruins are not those of the 
city built by Solomon, though neither history 
nor tradition mention the building of any other. 
Palmyra was built on a fertile spot in the midst 
of a desert, The name Yadmor, as well as 
that of Palmyra, had reference to the multitude 
of palm-trees, by which the city was surrounded, 
Its situation was extremely favorable for the 
caravan trade, and it became in a short time a 


rich and parera, city, It seems to have early | 
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passed out of the power of the Jewish nations 
probably soon after the-death of Solomon, and - 
to have been annexed to the Persian empire, — 
and afterwards to that of the Seleucide. It 


sided with the Romans in the reign of Adrian, 


during the Parthian war, and was greatly em- j 
bellished by that prince. After the capture of 


| Zenobia it was given up to Aurelian; but the 


inhabitants having revolted on his departure, — 
he returned, destroyed the city, and put nearly ` 
all to the sword. He afterwards attempted, to 
restore it, but in vain; it gradually sank into 


|an obscure town, trifling fortress, and at last 


miserable village. With respect to the ruins ~ 
of this city, they appear to be of 2 different and 

distinct periods: the oldest are so far decayed 

as not to admit of admeasurement, and seem | 
to have been reduced to that state by the hand 

of time; the others appear to have been broken 

by the hand of violence. It is sometimes made 

a subject of inquiry, why Palmyra was built 

in the midst of. deserts? The true answer is 

that, as soon as the springs of Palmyra were 

discovered by those, who traversed the desert, a 

settlement was made on the spot for the purpose 

of carrying on the trade with India, and pre- 

serving an intercourse between the Mediterra- 

nean and Red Sea.| Plin. 6, 26. 30. 

Pamisos, I. a river of Thessaly, falling into 
the Peneus. Herod. 7, 129.—Plin. 4, 8—— 
II. Of Messenia in Peloponnesus. 

PammeEnes, I. an Athenian general, sent to 
assist Megalopolis, against the Mantineans, &c. 
II. An astrologer. III. A learned Gre- 
cian, preceptor to Brutus. Cic. Brut.97. Orat. 9. 

Pampnitus, I. a celebrated painter of Mace- 
donia, in the age of Philip; founder of the 
school for painting at Sicyo; made a law ob- 
served not only in Sicyo, but all over Greece, 
that none but the,children of noble and digni- 
fied persons should be permitted to learn paint- 
ing. Apelles was one of his pupils. Diog. L. 
—II. A son of Neoclides, among the pupils 
of Plato. Diog, L. 

Pamrnos, a Greek poet, supposed to have 
lived before the age of Hesiod. 

PAMPRÝLA, a Greek woman, who wrote a 
general History in 33 books, in Nero’s reign, 
much commended by the ancients, now lost. 

PatffpHYLYa, a province of Asia Minor, an- 
ciently called Mopsopia, bounded on the south 
by a part of the Mediterranean, called the Pam- 
phylian Sea, west by Lycia, north by Pisidia, 
and east by Cilicia, [said to come from čs, 
gvan, and applied to this tract of country, be- 
cause many and various tribes of Greeks settled 
here under Amphilochus and Calchas, after the 
destruction of Troy.] It abounded with pas- 
tures, vines, and olives, and was peopled by a 
Grecian colony. Strabo, 14.—Me/a, 1.—Paus.7, 
3.—Phn. 5, 26.— Liv. 37, 23. 40. 

Pan, the god of shepherds, huntsmen, and 
all the inhabitants of the country ; son of Mer- 
cury by Driope, according to Homer. Some 
give him Jupiter and Callisto for parents, others 
Jupiter and Ybis or Oneis. Lucian, Hyginus, 
&c. maintain that he was the son of Mercury 
and Penelope, daughter of Icarius, and that 
the god gained the affections of the princess 
under the form of a goat, as she tended her 
father’s flocks on mount Taygetus, before her 
marriage with the king of Ithaca, Some au- 
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thors insist that Penelope became mother of 
Pan during the absence of Ulysses in the Trojan 
war, and that he was the offspring of all the 
suitors, who frequented the palace of Penelope, 
whence he received the name of Pan, “all or 
every thing.” Pan was a monster in appear- 
ance; he had 2 small horns on his head, his 
_ complexion ruddy, nose flat, and legs, thighs, tail, 
and feet those of a goat. The education of Pan 
‘was entrusted ‘to a Nymph of Arcadia, called 
Sinoé, but the nurse, according to Homer, ter- 
rified at the sight of such a monster, fled away 
and.left him. He was wrapped up inthe skins 
of beasts by his father, and carried to heaven, 
where Jupiter and the gods long entertained 
themselves with the oddity of his appearance. 
Bacchus was greatly pleased with him, and gave 
to him the name of Pan. The god of shepherds 
chiefly resided in Arcadia, where the woods 
and most rugged mountains were his habita- 
tion, Heinvented the flute with 7 reeds, which 
he called Syrinx, in honor of a beautiful Nymph 
of the sarie name, to whom he attempted to 
offer violence, and who was changed into a 
reed. He was continually employed in deceiv- 
ing the neighbouring Nymphs, and often with 
success. Though deformed in his shape and 
features, yet he had the good fortune to cap- 
tivate Diana, and gained her favor by trans- 
forming himself into a beautiful white goat. 
He was also enamored of a Nymph of the 
mountains called Echo, by whom he had a son 
called Lynx. He also paid his addresses to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and it is well known 
in what manner he was received : (see Omphale.) 
The worship of Pan was well established, par- 
ticularly in Arcadia, where he gave oracles on 
Mt. Lycæuş. His festivals, called by the Greeks 
Lycea, were brought to Italy by Evander, well 
known at Rome by the name of Lupercaha: 
(see Lupercalia.) The worship, and different 
functions of Pan, are derived from the mytho- 
logy of the ancient Egyptians. This god was 
one of the 8 great gods of the Egyptians, who 
ranked before the other 12 gods, whom the Ro- 
mans called Consentes. He was worshipped 
with the greatest solemnity all over Egypt. His 
statues represented him as a goat, not because 
he was really such, but for mysterious reasons. 
He was the emblem of fecundity, and they 
looked on him as the principle of all things. 
His horns, as some observe, represented the 
rays of the sun, and the brightness of the hea- 
vens was expressed by the vivacity and ruddi- 
ness of his complexion. The star, which he 
wore on his breast, was the symbol of the firma- 
ment, and his hairy legs and feet denoted the 
inferior parts of the earth, such as the woods 
and plants. Some suppose that he appeared 
as a goat, because, when the gods fled into 
Egypt in their war against the giants, Pan 
transformed himself into a goat, an example 
which was immediately followed by all the 
deities. Pan, according to some, 18 the same as 
Faunus, and the chief of all the Satyrs. Plut. 
mentions that in the reign of Tiberius an ex- 
traordinary voice was heard near the Echinades 
in the Ionian sea, which exclaimed that the 
great Pan was dead. This was readily believed 
by the emperor, and the astrologers were con- 
sulted, but they were unable to explain the 


. Meaning of so supernatural a yoice, which pro- | 
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bably proceeded from the imi osition of one of 
the courtiers, who attempted to terrify Tiberius. 
In Egypt, in the town of Mendes, which word 
also signifies “a goat,” there was a sacred goat 
kept with the most ceremonious sanctity. The 
death of this animal was always attended with 
the ‘greatest solemnities, and like that of ano- 
ther Apis, became the cause of an universal 
mourning. As Pan usually terrified the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring country, that kind 
of fear, which often seizés men, and is only 
ideal and imaginary, has received from him the 
name of panic fear. This kind of terror has 
been exemplified not only in individuals, but in 
numerous armies, such as that of Brennus, thrown 
into the greatest consternation at Rome without 
any cause or plausible reason.  [Polyenus 
makes Pan a general of Bacchus, and attributes’ 
to him the invention of the order of battle, and 
distribution of an army into right and left 
wings or horns, whence he is said to have 
derived his horns. He ascribes to him also the 
art of striking terror into a foe by stratagem 
and address, whence the expression, panic 
terrors. | 

PXwXcka, a goddess, daughter of A‘scula- 
pius, who presided over health, [from way, and 
zxsouui, applied among medical practitioners 
to “an universal remedy,” “ one capable of 
curing all diseases.” The idea, however; of a 
panacea is now justly exploded by enlightened 
physicians. Three panaceas were held in high 
value among the ancients, the Heraclean, Ascle- 
pian, and Chironian: 1. what is termed in 
English True All-heal of Hercules, from the 
root and stem of which is drawn by incision 
the gum opopanax; 2. a kind of Ferula; 3. 
Doris Woundwort.| Lucan, 9, 918. 

Panzrivs, I. a Stoic philosopher of Rhodes, 
s.c. 138. He studied at Athens for some time, 
of which he refused to become a citizen, ob- 
serving, that a good and modest man ought to 
be satisfied with one country. He came to 
Rome, where he reckoned among his pupils 
Lelius and Scipio the 2d Africanus. To the 
latter he was attached by the closest ties of 
friendship and familiarity ; he attended him in 
his expeditions, and partook of all his pleasures 
and amusements. To the interest of their 
countrymen at Rome, the Rhodians were greatly 
indebted for their prosperity, and the immuni- 
ties, which they for some time enjoyed, Pane- 
tius wrote a treatise on the Duties of Man, 
much commended by Cie. Cie. de Off. Se. 
II. A tyrant of Leontini in Sicily, B.o. 613, 
Polyen. 5. 

Panmroryum, a general assembly of the 
Ætolians. Liv. 31, 29. 35, 32. 

Panaruen ma, festivals in honor of Minerva, 
patroness of Athens. They were first instituted 
by Hrichtheus, or Orpheus, and called dihenea, 
but Theseus afterwards renewed them, and 
caused them to be celebrated and observed by 
all the tribes of Athens, which he had united 
into one, and from which reason the festivals 
received their name. Some suppose that they 
are the same as the Roman Quinquatria, as 
they are often called by that name among the 
Latins. In the first years of the institution, 
they were observed only during one day, but 
afterwards the time was prolonged, and the 
celebration attended with ee pomp and 
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solemnity. The festivals were 2; the Great 
Panathenea, (Meyéaz,) observed every 5th year, 
beginning on the 22d of the month, Hecatom- 
beo, or July 7th, and the Lesser Panathenea, 
(Mixje,) kept every 3d year, or rather annually, 
beginning on the 21st or 20th of the month, 
Thargelio, May 5th or 6th, In the lesser festi- 
vals, there were 3 games conducted by 10 presi- 
dents, chosen from the 10 tribes of Athens, who 
continued 4 years in office. On the evening of 
the first day, there was a race with torches, in 
which men on foot, and afterwards on horse- 
back, contended. The same was also exhibited 
in the greater festivals. The 2d combat was 
gymnastical, and exhibited a trial of strength 
and bodily dexterity. The last was a musical 
contention, first instituted by Pericles. In the 
songs they celebrated the generous undertaking 
of Harmodius and Aristogito, who opposed the 
Pisistratide, and of Thrasybulus, who delivered 
Athens from its 30 tyrants. Phrynis of Mity- 
lene was the first, who obtained the victory by 
playing on the harp. There were, besides, other 
musical instruments, on which they played in 
concert, such as flutes, &c. The poets con- 
tended in 4 plays, called, from their number, 
Terguaoyia. The last of these was a satire. 
There was also, at Sunium, an imitation of a 
naval fight. Whoever obtained the victory in 
any of these games, was rewarded with a vessel 
of oil, which he was permitted to dispose of in 
whatever manner he pleased, and it was un- 
lawful for any other person to transport that 
commodity. The conqueror also received a 
crown of the olives, which grew in the groves 
of Academus, sacred to Minerva, and called 
gogia from pigos, “ death,” in remembrance of 
the tragical end of Hallirrhothius, son of Nep- 
tune, who cut his own legs, when he attempted 
to cut down the olive, which had given the 
victory to Minerva in preference to his father, 
when these 2 deities contended about giving a 
name to Athens, Some suppose that the word 
is derived from gos, “ a part,” because these 
olives were given by contribution from all such, 
as attended at the festivals. There was also a 
dance called Pyrrhichia, performed by young 
boys in armour, in imitation of Minerva, who 
thus expressed her triumph over the vanquished 
Titans. Gladiators were also introduced, when 
Athens became tributary tothe Romans. During 
the celebration, no person was permitted to ap- 
pear in dyed garments, and if any one trans- 
gressed, he was punished according to the dis- 
cretion of the president of the Games. After 
these things, a sumptuous sacrifice was offered, 
in which every one of the Athenian boroughs 
contributed an ox, and the whole was concluded 
by an entertainment for all the company with 
the flesh, which remained after the sacrifice. 
In the greater festivals, the same rites and cere- 
monies were usually observed, but with more 
solemnity and magnificence. Others were also 
added, particularly the procession, in which 
Minerva's sacred riràos, “ garment,” was car- 
ried. This garment was woven by a select 
number of virgins, called tgyaerixai, and super- 
intended by 2 of the appngopo, young virgins, 
not above 17 years of age, nor under 11, whose 
garments were white, and set off with orna- 
ments of gold. Minerva’s peplus was of a white 
color, es cress and embroidered with 
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gold. On it were described the achievements 
of the goddess, particularly her victories over 
the giants. The exploits of Jupiter and the 
other gods were also represented there, and 
hence men of courage and bravery are said to 
be dio atras, “ worthy to be portrayed in 
Minerva’s sacred garment.” In the procession 
of the peplus, the following ceremonies were. 
observed. In the ceramicus, without the city, 
was an engine built in the form of a ship, on 
which Minerva’s garment was hung as a sail, 
and the whole was conducted, not by beasts, as 
some have supposed, but by subterraneous ma- 
chines, to the temple of Ceres Eleusinia, and 
thence to the citadel, where the peplus -was 
placed on Minerva’s statue, which was laid on 
a bed woven or strewed with flowers, called 
wauxls. Persons of all ages, of every sex and 
quality, attended the procession, led by old men 
and women carrying olive-branches in their 
hands, for which reason they were called fà- 
nropseo1, “ bearers of green boughs.” Next fol- 
lowed men of fnll age, with shields and spears, 
attended by the péroxe, “ foreigners,” who 
carried small boats as a token of their foreign 
origin, and hence called cxapngoga, “ boat- 
bearers.” After them came the women, at- 
tended by the wives of the foreigners, called 
jdeiapoen, ‘ because they carried water-pots.” 
Next to these came young men, crowned with 
millet, and singing hymns to the goddess ; after 
them followed select virgins of the noblest 
families, called xavnéeo, “ basket-bearers,’’ be- 
cause they carried baskets, in which were cer- 
tain things necessary for the celebration, with 
whatever utensils were also requisite. These 
several necessaries were generally in the pos- 
session of the chief manager of the festival, 
called dexidéweos, who distributed them, when 
occasion offered. The virgins were attended 
by the daughters of the foreigners, who carried 
umbrellas and little seats, from which they were 
named dPengseo, “ seat-carriers.”’ The boys, 
called zavdquixol, as it may be supposed, led 
the rear, clothed in coats generally worn at 
processions. The necessaries for this and every 
other festival were prepared in a public hall 
erected for that purpose, between the Piræan 
gate and temple of Ceres. The management 
and gare of the whole was entrusted to the 
voopvauxes, people employed in seeing the rites 
and ceremonies properly observed. It was usual 
to set all prisoners at liberty, and present golden 
crowns to such, as had deserved well of their 
country. Some persons were chosen to sing 
some of Homer's poems, a custom first intro- 
duced by Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus. It 
was also customary in this festival, and every 
other quinquennial festival, to pray for the 
prosperity of the Platzeans, whose services had 
been so conspicuous at the battle of Maratho. 
Plut. Thes.—Paus. Arc. 2.— Atlian, V.H. 8, 2. 
—Apollod. 3, 14. 

_ Pancnza, Pancuka, or Panonan, I.-an 
island of Arabia Felix, where Jupiter Triphy- 
lius had a magnificent temple. [According to 
Diod. S., it was inhabited by natives of the 
country, and also by Indians, Cretans, and 
Scythians. He relates many particulars of a 
marvellous nature respecting it. The chief 
town was Panara, whose inhabitants were sins 


gularly happy according to Diod, S. There 
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were besides 3 other towns, Hiracia, Dabi, and 
Oceanis ; but the existence of such an island is 
very doubtful. ] II. A part of Arabia Felix, 
celebrated for the myrrh, frankincense, and 
perfumes, which it produced. Virg. G. 2, 139. 
4,379. Culex, 87:—0Ovid, Met, 1, 309, &e.— 
Diod. S. 5—Lucret. 2, 417. 

Panpa, two deities at Rome, who presided, 
one over the openings of roads, the other over 
the openings of towns. Varro, de R. R.1, 

Panpama, a girl of India, favored by Her- 
cules, &c, Polyen. 1. 

PANDĂRIA, or PanpararYa, a small island 
of the Tyrrhene Sea. 

Panpirus, I. son of Lycao, who assisted 
the Trojans in their war against the Greeks, 
He went to the war without a chariot, and there- 
fore generally fought on foot. He broke the 
truce agreed on between the Greeks and Tro- 
jans, and wounded Menelaus and Diomedes, 
and shewed himself brave and unusually cou- 
rageous. He was at last killed by Diomedes; 
and Æneas, who then carried him in his cha- 
riot, by attempting to revenge his death, nearly 
perished by the hand of the furious enemy. 
Dictys Cret. 2, 35—Il. 2, 5.—Hygin. 112.— 
Ain. 5, 495.— Strabo, 14. II. A son of 
Alcanor, killed with his brother Bitias by Tur- 
nus. Ain.9, 735. III. A native of Crete 
punished with death for being accessary to the 
theft of Tantalus. What this theft was, is 
unknown. Some, however, suppose that Tanta- 
lus stole the ambrosia and nectar from the tables 
of the gods, to which he had been admitted, 
- or carried away a dog, which watched Jupiters 
temple in Crete, in which crime Pandarus was 
concerned, and for which he suffered. Panda- 
rus had two daughters, Camiro and Clytia, 
also deprived of their mother by a sudden death, 
and left without friends or protectors. Venus 
had compassion on them, and fed them with 
milk, honey, and wine. The goddesses were 
‘all equally interested in their welfare. Juno 
gave tothem wisdom and beauty, Diana a hand- 
some figure, and regular features, and Minerva 
instructed them in whatever domestic accom- 
plishments can recommend a wife, Venus 
wished stillto make their happiness more com- 
plete, and when they were come to nubile years, 
the goddess prayed Jupiter to grant to them 
kind and tender husbands. But in her absence 
the Harpies carried away the virgins, and deli- 
vered them to the Eumenides to share the pu- 
nishment, which their father suffered. Paus. 
10, 30.—Pind. 

PanpXrus or Panparzvs, a man, who had 
a daughter called Philomela. She was changed 
into a nightingale, after she had killed by mis- 
take her son Itylus, whose death she mourned 
inthe greatest melancholy. Some suppose him 
to be the same as Pandio, king of Athens. 

Panpararïa, [an island in the Mare Tyrrhe- 
num, in the Sinus Puteolanus, on the coast of 
Italy; the place of banishment for Julia, daugh- 
ter of Augustus, and many others; now Santa 
Maria.) 

Panpimus, one of the surnames of the god 
of love among the Egyptians and Greeks, who 
distinguished 2 Cupids, one of whom was the 
vulgar called Pandemus, and another of a purer 
and more celestial origin. Plut. Erot, 

Panna, a festival at Athens established by 
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Pandio, from whom it received its nanie, or 
because it was observed in honor of J upiter, 
who can rè rdvr~ dwedes, “ move and turn all 
things,” as he pleases. Some suppose that it 
concerned the moon, because it does TUVTOTE 
itvæn “ move incessantly” by shewing itself day 
and night, rather than the sun, which never 
appears but in the day-time. It was celebrated 
after the Dionysia, because Bacchus is some- 
times taken for the Son or Apollo, and there- 
fore the brother, or, as some will have it, son 
of the moon. 

Pannio, I. king of Athens, son of Erichtho 
and Pasithea, who succeeded his father, 3.c. 


1437: [see the end of this article.] He be- ` 


came father of Procne, Philomela, Erechtheus, 
and Butes. During his reign there was such 
an abundance of corn, wine, and oil, that it was 
publicly reported that Bacchus and Minerva 
had personally visited Attica. He waged a 
successful war against Labdacus, king of Beo- 
tia, and gave his daughter Procne in marriage 
to Tereus, king of Thrace, who had assisted 
him. The treatment, which Philomela received 
from her brother-in-law Tereus, (see Philomeva,) 
was the source of infinite grief to Pandio, and 
he died through excess of sorrow, after a reign 
of 40 years. There was also another Pandio, 
son of Cecrops 2d by Metiaduca, who succeeded 
to his father, B.c. 130. He was driven from his 
paternal dominions, and fled to Pylas, king of 
Megara, who gave to him his daughter Pelia in 
marriage, and resigned his crown to him. Pan- 
dio became father of 4 children, called from him 
Pandionidæ, Ægeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. 
The eldest of these children recovered his fa- 
ther’s kingdom. Some authors have confounded 
the 2 Pandios together in such an indiscrimi- 
nate manner, that they seem to have been only 
one and the same person. Many believe that 
Philomela and Procne were the daughters, not 
of Pandio the Ist, but of Pandio the 2d. 
[There seems to be some analogy between the 
name Pandio and the Brahminical system of 
belief, Among the old dynasties of the Hin- 
doos, mention is made of a race of heroes 
named Pandus, who triumphed over their oppo- 
nents the Koros; and the latter are therefore 
denominated, in the sacred songs of the Kast, 
the race of evil princes. In the time even when 
the Periplus recorded by Arrian was effected, 
we find a monarch of the name of Pandio in 
South Decan, to whose dominions the pearl- 
fishery belonged; and Ptol. (7, 1, 174.) makes 
Modoura the residence of Pandio. Itis curious 
to observe that in the sacred traditions of the 
Kast, a place named Madura or Mathura, on 
the upper part of the Ganges, is the home of 
Crishnoo, celebrated as having been the friend 
of the Pandus in Mahabarat. [Ovid, Met. 
6, 676.—Apollod. 3, 15.—Paus. 1, 5.— Hygin. 
48. II. A son of Phineus and Cleopatra, 
deprived of his eye-sight by his father. Apol- 
lod. 3, 15. III. A son of Ægyptus and He- 
pheestina. IV. A king of the Indies in the 
age of Augustus. z 

PanDORA, I. a celebrated woman, the first 
mortal female who ever lived, according to the 
opinion of Hesiod ; made with clay by Vulcan 
at the request of Jupiter, who wished to punish 
the impiety and artifice of Prometheus by giv- 
ing to him a wife. When this og of clay 
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had been made by the artist, and received life, 
all the gods vied in making her presents. Ve- 
nus gave to her beauty and the art of pleasing ; 
the Graces gave to her the power of captivating ; 
Apollo taught her how to sing; Mercury 1n- 
structed her in eloquence ; and Minerva gave 
to her the most rich and splendid ornaments. 
From all these valuable presents, which she had 
received from the gods, the woman was called 
Pandora, which intimates that she had received 
every necessary gift, ray Sapo. Jupiter after 
this gave to her a beautiful box, which she was 
ordered to present to the man, who married her, 
and by the commission of the god, Mercury 
conducted her to Prometheus. The artful mor- 
tal was sensible of the deceit, and as he had al- 
ways distrusted Jupiter, as well as the rest of 
the gods, since he had stolen fire away from 
the sun to animate his man of clay, he sent 
away Pandora without suffering himself to be 
captivated by her charms, His brother Epime- 
theus was not possessed of the same prudence 
and sagacity. He married Pandora, and when 
he opened the box, which she presented to him, 
there issued from it a multitude of evils and 
distempers, which dispersed themselves all over 
the world, and which, from that fatal moment, 
have never ceased to afflict the human race. 
Hope was the only one, who remained at the 
bottom of the box, and she alone has the won- 
derful power of easing the labors of man, and 
rendering his troubles and sorrows less painful 
in life. |The story of the box brought by Pan- 
dora, is of a more recent date than that stated 
by Hesiod. The elder fable is as follows : there 
was acask or large box, (widos,) in the house 
of Epimetheus, which an oracle had forbidden 
to be opened. Pandora, full of curiosity, lifted 
the fatal lid, and immediately all evils issued 
forth, and spread themselves over the earth. 
The terrified female at length regained suffi- 
cient presence of mind to close the lid, and 
Hope on this was alone secured. There is a 
curious analogy between this more ancient tra- 
dition, and the account of the fall of our first 
parents, as detailed by the inspired penman. 
Prometheus, forethought, may denote the pu- 
rity and wisdom of our early progenitor before 
he yielded to temptation; Epimetheus, after- 
thought, indicates his change of resolution, and 
his yielding to the arguments of Eve; which 
the poet expresses by saying that Epimetheus 
received Pandora, after he had been cautioned 
by Prometheus not to do it. The curiosity of 
Pandora violates the injunction of the oracle, 
as our first parent Eve disregarded the com- 
mands of her Maker. Pandora, moreover, the 
author of all human woes, isthe author likewise 
of their chief, and in fact only solace; for she 
closed the lid of the fatal box before Hope could 
escape; and this she did, according to Hesiod, 
in compliance with the will of Jove. May not 
Hope thus secured be that hope and expectation 
of a Redeemer, which has been traditional 
from the earliest ages of the world? Even so 
our first parents commit the fatal sin of disobe- 
dience, but from the seed of the woman, the first 
to offend, was to spring one, who should be the 
hope and only solace of ourrace.| Hesiod, Th. 
et Op.—Apollod. 1, 7.—Paus. 1, 24.—Hygin. 
14,—\Il. A daughter of Erechtheus, king of 
Athens; sister to Protogenia, who sacrificed 
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herself for her country at the beginning of the 
Beotian war, i Meh. 

Panvosia, I. [a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the Brutii, on the western coast 5 founded 
by the Œnotrians, who made it the capital of 
theirterritory. Itwas situate on a small moun. 
tain, at the foot of which ran a small stream 
called Achero.| Alexander, king of the Mo- 
lossi, diedhere. Strabo, 6.—II, A town of 
Epirus. Plin. 4, 1. 

Panprõsos, a daughter of Cecrops, king of 
Athens, sister to Aglauros and Herse ; the only 
one of the sisters, who had not the fatal cun- 
osity to open a basket, which Minerva had en- 
trusted to their care, (see Erichthonius,) for 
which sincerity a temple was raised to her near 
that of Minerva, and a festival instituted in her 
honor, called Pandrosia. Ovid, Met. 2, 738.— 
Apollod. 3.—Paus. 1, &e. 

Panenus or Panaus, a celebrated painter, 
who was for some time engaged in painting the 
battle of Maratho. Péin. 35. f 

Pancævus, a mountain of Thrace, anciently 
called Mons Caraminus, and joined to Mt. Rho- 
dope near the sources of the river Nestus, inha- 
bited by 4 different nations. On this mountain 
Lycurgus, the Thracian king, was torn to - 
pieces, and Orpheus called the attention of the 
wild beasts, the mountains and woods, to listen 
to his song. It abounded in gold and silver - 
mines. Herod. 5,16. 7, 113.—Virg. G.4, 462. 
—Ovid, Fast. 3—Thuc. 2—Lucan, l, 679. 
7, 482. 

Panrisis, a man who wrote a poem on Her- 
cules, &c.: see Panyasis. 

PanionYum, a place at the foot of Mt. My- 
cale, near the town of Ephesus in Asia Minor, 
sacred to Neptune of Helice. In this place all 
the states of lonia assembled, to consult for 
their own safety and prosperity, celebrate festi- 
vals, and offer sacrifice for the good of all the 
nation, whence the name ravIavoy, “ all Ionia.” 
The deputies of the 12 Ionian cities, which as- 
sembled there, were those of Miletus, Myus, 
Priene, Ephesus, Lebedos, Colopho, Clazomenæ, 
Phocea, Teos, Chios, Samos, and Erythræ. If 
the bull offered in sacrifice bellowed, it was an 
omen of the highest favor, a sound particularly 
acceptable to the god of the sea, because it in 
sme manner resembled the roaring of the 
ocean. Herod. 1, 148, &¢c.—Sitrabo, 14.— 
Mela, 1, 17. 

Panius, I. [or Pangus, a mountain of Syria, 
forming part of the chain of Mt. Libanus. It 
makes part of the northern boundary of Pales- 
tine, and at the foot of it was situate the town 
of Paneas, afterwards called Cæsarea Philippi. 
Herod, out of gratitude for having been put in 
possession of Trachonitis by Augustus, erected 
a temple to that prince on the mountain, On 
the partition of the states of Herod among his 
children, Philip, who had the district Tracho- 
nitis, gave to the city Paneas the name of Cesa- 
rea, to which was annexed for distinction’s sake 
the surname of Philippi. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent the resumption of its primitive de- 
nomination, pronounced Banias, more purely 
than Bedines, as it is written by the historians of 
the crusades. ] II. A place of Ceelesyria, 
where Antiochus defeated Scopas, B.c. 198. 

Pannonia, a large country of Europe, 


| bounded on the east by Upper Masia, south 
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by Dalmatia, west by Noricum, dnd north by 
he Danube. [During the war of Augustus 


with the Japydes the Roman arms penetrated’ 


into Pannonia. It became a Roman province 
under Tiberius, Inthe time of Antonine, Pan- 
nonia was divided into Superior and Inferior, 
the former answering to part of Hungary, the 
latter to Scdavonia, The separation between 
them was made by the river Arrabo, Raab. 
The more ancientinhabitants of Pannonia were 
the Scordisci and Torisci, who were in their 
origin Gauls. This country was occupied by a 
semi-barbarous people, when Philip, king of 
Macedo, conquered it; they soon afterwards 
revolted, and Alexander re-conquered them, 
Cesar gained a settlement in part of it, and in 
passing to it, crossed what were hence called 
Alpes Judie. It became a Roman province, as 
has been already mentioned, under Tiberius. 
It was afterwards seized by the Goths, and 
wrested from them by the Huns. >The chief 
city in Pannonia Superior was Carnuntum, .4/- 
tenbourg, alittle to the east of Vindobona, Ji- 
enna. The chief city in Pannonia Inferior was 
Simium.] Lucan, 3, 95. 6, 220.—Tibull. 
4, 1, 109.— Pin. 3.—Dio Cass. 49,—Strabo, 
4, 7.—Jornand.—Vell. Pat. 2, 9.—Suet. Aug. 20. 
Panomruzxus, a surname of Jupiter, because 
he was worshipped by every nation on earth, 
because he heard the prayers and supplications 
addressed to him, or because the rest of the 
gods derived from him their knowledge of futu- 
rity (was, iuh.) Ovid, Met. 11, 198.— WZ. 8. 
.Panore, or Panopsa, I. one of the Nereides, 


` whom sailors generally invoked in storms. Her 


name signifies, “ giving every assistance,” or 
“seeing every thing.” Hesiod. Th,— Ain. 
5, 825. Il. One of the daughters of Thes- 
plus. Apollod. 2, 7. III. A town of Phocis, 
called also Panopeus. Ovid, Met. 3, 19.—Liv. 
32, 18.—Paus. 10, 4.—Siat. Theb.7, 344.—J/. 
2,27. Od. 11, 580. 

_ Panopzs, a famous huntsman among the 
attendants of Acestes, king of Sicily, one of 
those who engaged in the games exhibited by 
Æneas, in, 5, 300. 

Panoprgus, I. son of Phocus and Asterodia, 
who accompanied Amphitryo when he made 
war against the Teleboans; father to Epeus, 
who made the celebrated wooden horse at the 
siege of Troy. Paus. 2, 29.—Apollod. 2, 4. 
Il. A town of Phocis, between Orchomenos and 
the Cephisus. Puus. 10, 4.— Strabo, 9. 

Panopvouis, ‘ The City of Pan,” a town of 
Egypt, called also Chemmis. Pan had there a 
temple, where he was worshipped with great 
solemnity, and represented in a statue fascino 
longissimo et erecto. Diod, S.5.—Strabo, 17. 

Panormvus, I, Palermo, a town of Sicily, built 
by the Pheenicians, on the north-west part of 
the island, with a good and capacious harbor, 
[from the excellence and capaciousness of the 
harbor, (xs, puos) equivalent to Ad/-Port ;] 
the strongest hold of the Carthaginians in Si- 
cily, at last taken with difficulty by the Romans. 
Mela, 2, 7.—Sil. Ital, 14, 262.—1]. A town 
of the Thracian Chersonesus.-— II. Of Ionia, 
near Ephesus. IV. In Crete. V. In 
Macedonia. VI. Achaia. VII. Samos. 
VILI, A Messenian who insulted the reli- 
gion of the Lacedemonians: see Gonippus. 
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with A. Hirtius, pursued the murderers of J. 
Cesar, and was killed in a battle near Mutina, 
On his death-bed he advised young Octavius to 
unite his interest with that of Antony, if he 
wished to revenge“the death of Jul. Cesar, and 
from his friendly advice soon after rose the 
celebrated 2d triumvirate. Some suppose that 
Pansa was put to death by Octavius himself, 
or through him, by the physician Glico, who 
poured poison into the wounds of his patient. 
Pansa and Hirtius were the 2 last consuls, who 
enjoyed the dignity of chief magistrates of 
Rome, with full power. The authority of the 
consuls afterwards dwindled into a shadow. 
Fell, Pat, 2, 6.—Dio, 46.— Ovid, Trist. 3, 5.— 
Plut. et Appian, 

PanracyYas, a small river on the eastern coast 
of Sicily, which falls into the sea, after running 
a short space in rough cascades over rugged 
stones and precipices. Ain. 3, 689.—Sid. ltal. 
14, 232. 

Panvratko, a king of Pisa, who presided at 
the Olympic games, 3.c. 664, after excluding 
the Eleans, who, on that account, expunged the 
Olympiad from the Fasti, and called it the 2d 
Anolympiad. They had called for the same 
reason the 8th the 1st Anolympiad, because the 
Pisæans presided. 

Panranus acus, the Lake of Lesina, in 
Apulia, at the mouth of the Frento. Pin. 3, 12. 

PANTEA, wife of Abradates, celebrated for 
her beauty and conjugal affection; taken pri- 
soner by Cyrus, who refused to visit her, net to 
be ensnared by the power of her personal 
charms. She killed herself on the body of her 
husband, who had been slain in a battle, &c.: 
(see Abradates.) Xenoph. Cyrop. 

Panrueon, [a famous temple of a circular 
form, built by M. Agrippa, son-in-law of Au- 
gustus, in his 3d consulship, about B.C. 27, 
repaired by Septimus Severus, and Caracalla ; 
dedicated by Agrippa to Mars, and Jupiter the 
avenger, in memory of the victory obtained by 
Augustus over Antony and Cleopatra, as an 
inscription on it indicates even now. ‘ The 
name, the form, tradition, or some other cause,’? 
observes a late writer, “ has given rise to the 
popular belief, that it was dedicated to Jupiter, 
and all the gods of antiquity, (wés, dees.) But 
of this there is no proof; and it is inconsistent 
with the known principles of the Pagan reli- 
gion, which forbade a temple to be dedicated 
to more than one divinity, and enjoined that 
even when vowed to 2, as in the case of Virtue 
and Honor, Venus and Rome, Isis and Serapis, 
&c., a double temple should be raised, and one 
altar serve for their common worship. There 
was indeed one species of temple, a delubrum, 
which might be devoted to the worship of se- 
veral deities at once; and thus, though a tem- 
ple could only be dedicated to one god, it might 
contain small @dicule, or chapels, for the wor- 
ship of others. Indeed, the recesses and niches 
around the Pantheon are similar in form, though 
inferior in magnitude, to the great one fronting 
the door, where the image of Jupiter must have 
stood, and seem to indicate that they were for- 
merly the edicule of pagan gods.” Antiqua- 
ries and architects have been of various opinions 
respecting this edifice, which still remains ; 
some imagine that it was only a vestibule to 
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authors agree in calling it a temple. , Others 
suppose that he merely made the portico, and 
the temple had been constructed previously by 
some other consul; and they found their opi- 
nion on the difference of the architecture, that 
of the portico being better than the other part 
of the temple. It seems now, however, to be 
generally agreed that the body of the rotunda 
is of earlier erection than the portico; it was 
built as an appendage to the Public Baths of 
Agrippa ; and the portico was afterwards added 
in order to convert it into a temple. The por- 
tico is 103 feet long, 61 wide, formerly ascended 
by 5 steps; now, however, by only 2. It is 
decorated with 16 magnificent pillars, all made 
out of one piece of oriental granite. They are 
of the Corinthian order. The plates of bronze, 
which covered the beams of the portico ceiling, 
were removed by Urban 8th, partly for the con- 
struction of the great canopy of St. Peter's, 
and the rest for the guns at the Castle of St. 
Angelo. The nails alone weighed 9,374 pounds ; 
the total weight of this bronze was more than 
45,000,000 of pounds, The diameter of the 
temple itself is 132 feet, and the height from 
the pavement to the summit is the same, and 
396 feetin circumference. The temple receives 
light from one circular opening in the middle 
of the ceiling. The Pantheon is now commonly 
called the Rotunda, from its circular form. It 
was given to Boniface 4th by the emperor 
Phocas, in 609, and was dedicated as a Chris- 
tian church to the Virgin and Holy Martyrs, a 
quantity of whose relics were placed under the 
great altar. In 830, Gregory 4th dedicated it 
to all the Saints.] Pin. 36, 15.— Am. Marcell. 
16, 10. 

Panrurus or Panruus, a Trojan, son of 
Othryas, priest of Apollo. When his country 
was burned by the Greeks, he followed the for- 
tune of Æneas, and was killed. Ain. 2, 429. 

Panruornss, I. a patronymic of Euphorbus, 
son of Panthous. Pythagoras is sometimes 
called by that name, as he asserted that he was 
Euphorbus during the Trojan war. Horat. Od. 
1,28, 10.— Ovid, Met. 15, 161. II. A Spar- 
tan general, killed by Pericles at the battle of 
Tanagra. 

PANTICAPÆUM, Kerche, a town of Taurica 
Chersonesus, built by the Milesians, governed 
some time by its own laws, afterwards subdued 
by the kings of Bosphorus ; according to Strabo, 
the capital of the European Bosphorus; the 
death-spot of Mithridates the Great. Plin:— 
Strabo. ; 

Panrickrzs, a river of European Scythia, 
which falls into the Borysthenes, supposed to 
be the modern Samara. Herod. 4, 54. 

Panririus, a buffoon ridiculed by Horace, 
Sat. 1, 10, 78. 

PanyXsis, an ancient Greek, uncle to the his- 
torian Herod. He celebrated Hercules in one 
of his poems, and the Ionians in another, and 
was universally esteemed. 

Papuya, I. a surname of Venus, because the 
goddess was worshipped at Paphos. II. An 
ancient name of the island of Cyprus. 

Paruriadnia, Penderachia, a country of Asia 
Minor, [bounded on the north by the Euxine, 
on the south by Galatia, on the west by Bithy- 
nia, from which the river Parthenius separates 
it, and on Haei partly by the Euxine, and 
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separates it, The Paphlagonian cavalry were ` | 


heldin high repute.] Herod.1, 12.— Strabo, 4.— 
Mela.—Plin.—Curt. 6, 11.— Cic: Rull. 2,2. 19. 

Parnos, Bafo, a famous city of the island of 
Cyprus, founded, as some suppose, about B.C. 
1184, by Agapenor, at the head of a colony 
from Arcadia. The goddess of beauty was par- 
ticularly worshipped there, and all male animals 
were offered on her altars, which, though 100 
in number, daily smoked with the profusion of 
Arabian frankincense. |The inhabitants were 
very effeminate and lascivious, and the young 
virgins were permitted by the laws of the place 
to get a dowry by prostitution. [There were 
2 cities named Paphos; the more ancient, which 
had received Venus, when issuing from the foam 
of the sea, and the one above-mentioned. The- 
former is placed on D’Anv.’s Map south-east of 
the latter, and is called Palepaphos. | Strabo, 
8. &c—Plin. 2, 96.—Mela, 2, 7.— 0d. 8.—4din. 


1, 419. 10, 51, &c.— Horat. Od. 1, 30,1— | 


Tacit. Ann, 3, 62. H. 2, 2. 

Parnus, a son of Pygmalio, by a statue, 
which had been changed into a woman by 
Venus: (see Pygmatlio.) Ovid, Met. 10, 297. 

ParYa Lex, I. de peregrinis, by Papius, the | 
tribune, a. u.c. 688, which required that all | 
strangers should be driven away from Rome, . 
afterwards confirmed and extended by the Ju- 
lian law. II. Papia Poppea, because it was 
enacted by the tribunes, M. Papius Mautilus, 
and Q. Poppæus Secundus, who had received 
consular power from the consuls for 6 months, 
It was called the Julian law, after it had been 
published by order of Augustus, who himself 
was of the Julian family. See Julia lex de 
Maritandis Ordinibus. III. To empower the 
high priest to choose 20 virgins for the service 
of the goddess Vesta. IV. Another in the 
age of Augustus. It gave to the patron a cer- 


tain right to the property of his client, if he | 


had left a specified sum of money, or if he had 
not 3 children. 
Parranus, a man who proclaimed himself 
emperor some time after the Gordians. He 
was put to death. 
ParYas, an early Christian writer, who first 
propagated the doctrine of the Millennium. 
Some historical fragments of his remain. 
PariniAnus, a writer, a.D. 212 : see Æmilius 
Papinianus. 
Parirtus, I. a centurion engaged to murder 
Piso, proconsul of Africa. Tacit. Hist. 4, 49. 
II. A patrician, chosen rex sacrorum, after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome.—— 
III. A Roman, who wished to gratify his un- 
natural desires on the body of one of his slaves 
called Publilius. The slave refused, and was 
inhumanly treated. This called for the inter- 
ference of justice, and a decree was made, | 
which forbade any person to be detained in fet- 
ters, but only for a crime, which deserved such a 
treatment, and only till the criminal had (suf | 
fered the punishment, which the laws directed. | 
Creditors also had aright to arrest the goods, and 
not the person of their debtors. Liv.8,28. IV. 
Carbo, a Roman consul, who undertook the de- | 
fence of Opimius, accused of condemning and | 
putting to death a number of citizens on Mt. | 
Aventinus, without the formalities of atrial. His | 
client was acquitted.—_—-V., Cursor, a man who | 
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first erected a sun-dial in the temple of Quirinus 
at Rome, B.c. 293, from which time the days 
began to be divided into hours—VI. A dicta- 
tor, who ordered his master of horse to be put 
to death, because he had fought and conquered 
the enemies of the republic without his consent. 
The people interfered, and the dictator pardoned 
him. Cursor made war against the Sabines, 
and conquered them, and also triumphed over 
the Samnites. His great severity displeased 
the people. He flourished about s.c.320. Liv. 
TTA. VII. One of his family surnamed 
Prætextatus, from an action of his, whilst he 
wore the pretexta, the gown for young men. 
His father, of the same name, carried him to the 
senate-house, where affairs of the greatest im- 
portance were then in debate before the sena- 
tors. The mother of young Papirius wished to 
know what had passed in the senate ; but Pa- 
pirius, unwilling to betray the secrets of that 
august assembly, amused his mother by telling 
her, that it had been considered whether it 
would be more advantageous to therepublic to 
give 2 wives to 1 husband, than 2 husbands to 1 
wife. The mother of Papirius was alarmed, and 
communicated the secret to the other Roman 
matrons, and on the morrow they assembled in 
the senate, petitioning that 1 woman might have 
2 husbands, rather than 1 husband 2 wives. 
The senators were astonished at this petition, 
but young Papirius unravelledthe whole mystery, 
and from that time it was made a law among 
the senators, that no young man should for the 


_ future be introduced into the senate-house, ex- 


cept Papirius. This law was carefully observed 
till the age of Augustus, who permitted children 
of all ages to hear the debates of the senators. 
Macrob. Sat. 1, 6. VIII. Carbo, a friend of 
Cinna and Marius. He raised cabals against 
Sylla and Pompey, and was at last put to death 
by order of Pompey, after he had rendered him- 
self odious by a tyrannical consulship, and had 
been proscribed by Sylla.— IX. A consul de- 
feated by the armies of the Cimbri. X. 
Crassus, a dictator who triumphed over the 
Samnites. XI. A consul murdered by the 
Gauls, &c. XII. A son of Papirius Cursor, 
who defeated the Samnites, and dedicated a 
temple to Romulus Quirinus. XIII. Maso, 
a consul who conquered Sardinia and Corsica, 
and reduced them into the form of a province. 
At his return to Rome, he was refused a triumph, 
on which he introduced a triumphal procession, 
and walked with his victorious army to the 
Capitol, wearing a crown of myrtle on his head. 
His example was afterwards followed by such 
generals, as were refused a triumph by the Ro- 
man senate. Val. Max. 3, 6. XIV. The 
family of the Papirii was patrician, and long 
distinguished for its services to the state. It 
bore the different surnames of Crassus, Cursor, 
Mugillanus, Maso, Pretextatus, and Petus, of 
which the 3 first branches became the most 
illustrious, 

Parirya Lex, I. by Papirius Carbo, a.v.c. 
621. It required that in passing or rejecting 
laws in the comitia, the votes should be given 
on tablets. II. Another, by the tribune 
Papirius, which enacted that no person should 
consecrate any edifice, place, or thing, without 
the consent and permission of the people. Cie. 
pro Domo, 50.——III, Another, ,u,c. 563, to 
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diminish the weight, and increase the value of 
the Roman as, IV. Another, a.u.c. 421, to 
give the freedom of the city to the citizens of 
Acerre, V. Another, a.u.c. 623. It was 
proposed, but not passed. It recommended the 
right of choosing a man tribune of the people 
as often as he wished. 

` PAPPYA LEX, I. was enacted to settle the rights 
of husbands and wives, if they had no children. 
II. Another, by which a person less than 
50 years old, could not marry another of 60. 

Parrus, a philosopher and mathematician of 
Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius the 
Great. [Such of his works as are still extant, 
prove that he was profoundly skilled in the 
mathematical sciences. -The greater part of his 
productions are probably lost, among which are 
a Commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest, a De- 
scription of the Rivers of Libya, an Universal 
Chorography, a Treatise on Military Engines, a 
Commentary on Aristarchus of Samos, Concern- 
ing the Magnitude and Distance of the Sun 
and Moon, &c. Reference is made by Marinus, 
a disciple of Procles, to his Mathematical Col- 
Zections, in 8 books, of which the last 6 and part 
of the 2d remain. They were among the MSS. 
presented by Sir H. Saville to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. They were published at 
Bologna in 1660; parts of them have also ap- 
peared in various mathematical works. ] 

Parasysron, a tribunal at Athens, where 
causes of inferior consequence were tried by 11 
judges. Paus. 1, 40. 

Parapisus, I.a town of Syria or Phoenicia. 
Piin. 5, 23.— Strabo, 16. II. In the plains 
of Jericho there was a large palace with a gar- 
den beautifully planted with trees, called Bal- 
sumi Paradisus. 

Parmricm or —TACENI, a people between 
Media and Persia, where Antigonus was de- 
feated by Eumenes. C. Nep. in Eum. 8.— 
Strabo, 11. 16.—Piin, 6, 26. 

Parmronium, a town of Egypt, at the west 
of Alexandria, where Isis was worshipped, [ 4/- 
Baretoun.] The word Paretonius is used for 
“ Egyptian,” and sometimes applied to Alexan- 
dria, which was situate in the neighbourhood. 
Strabo, 17.—Flor. 4, 11.—Lucan, 3, 295. 10,9. 
— Ovid, Met.9, 712. A. 2, 13, 7. 

Parcæ, powerful goddesses, who presided 
over the birth and life of mankind. They were 
3 in number, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, 
daughters of Nox and Erebus, according to 
Hesiod, or of Jupiter and Themis, according to 
the same poet in another poem. Some make 
them daughters of the sea. Clotho, the youngest 
of the sisters, presided over the moment, in 
which we are born, and held a distaff in her 
hand; Lachesis spun out all the events and ac- 
tions of our life: and Atropos, the eldest of the 
3, cut the thread of human life with a pair of 
scissors. Their different functions are well ex- 
pressed in this ancient verse : 

Clotho colum retinet, Lachesis net, et Atropos 

occat. i 
The name of the Parcæ, according to Varro, is 
derived a partu or parturiendo, because they 
presided over the birth of men, and by corrup- 
tion the word parca is formed from parta or 
partus, The power of the Parc was great and 
extensive. Some suppose that they were sub- 
jected to none of the gods mi Jupiter, while 
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others support that even Jupiter himself was 
obedient to their commands, and indeed we see 
the father of the gods in Homer’s Miad unwil- 
ling to see Patroclus perish, yet obliged by the 
superior power of the Fates to abandon him to 
his destiny. According to the more received 
opinions, they were the -arbiters of the life and 
death of mankind, and whatever good or evil 
befalls us in the world, immediately proceeds 
from the Fates, or Parcæ. Some make them 
ministers of the king of hell, and represent them 
as sitting at the foot of his throne; others re- 
present them as placed on radiant thrones, 
amidst the celestial spheres, clothed in robes 
spangled with stars, and wearing crowns on 
their heads. According to Paus., the names of 
the Parce were different from those already 
mentioned. The most ancient of all, as the 
geographer observes, was Venus Urania, who 
presided over the birth of men; 2. Fortune ; 
3. Ilithyia. To these some add 4, Proserpina, 
who often disputes with Atropos the right of 
cutting the thread of human life. The worship 
of the Parcee was well-established in some cities 
of Greece, and though mankind were well con- 
vinced that they were inexorable, and that it 
was impossible to mitigate them, yet they were 
eager to shew a proper respect to their divinity 
by raising to them temples and statues. They 
received the same worship as the Furies, and 
their votaries yearly sacrificed to them black 
sheep, during which solemnity the priests were 
obliged to wear garlands of flowers. The Parce 
were generally represented as 3 old women with 
chaplets made with wool, and interwoven with 
the flowers of the Narcissus. They were co- 
vered with a white robe, and fillet of the same 
color, bound with chaplets. One of them held 
a distaff, another the spindle, and the third was 
armed with scissors, with which she cut the 
thread, which her sisters had spun. Their dress 
is differently represented by some authors. 
Clotho appears ina eee robe, and on her 
head is a crown of 7 stars: s 

in her hand, reaching from heaven to earth, 
The robe, which Lachesis wore, was variegated 
with a great number of stars, and near her were 
placed a variety of spindles, Atropos was 
clothed in black; she held scissors in her hand, 
with clues of thread of different sizes, according 
to the length and shortness of the lives, whose 
destinies they seemed to contain. Hyginus 
attributes to them the invention of these Greek 
letters, «, B; n, 7, v, and others call them the 
secretaries of heaven, and keepers of the archives 
_ of eternity. The Greeks call the Parce by the 
different names of Moga, Afra, Kho, Eiwapuctyn, 
expressive of their power, and inexorable decrees. 
h TRDNA aport and town of Istria, Plin. 
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PXris, I. son of Priam, king of Troy, by He- 
cuba; also called Alexander, He was destined, 
even before his birth, to become the ruin of his 
country, and when his mother, in the first month 
of her pregnancy, had dreamed that she should 
bring forth a torch, which would set fite to her 
palace, the soothsayers foretold the calamities, 
which might be expected from the imprudence 
of her future son, and would end in the de- 
struction of Troy. Priam, to prevent so great 
and alarming an evil, ordered his slave Arche- 
laus to destroy yee child as soon as born, The 
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slave, touched with humanity, or influenced by 
Hecuba, did not destroy him, but exposed him 
on Mt. Ida, where the shepherds of the place 
found and educated him as their own son. 
Some attribute the preservation of his life before 
he was found by the shepherds, to the motherly 
tenderness of a she-bear, who suckled him. 
Young Paris, though educated among shepherds 
and peasants, gave early proofs of courage and 
intrepidity, and from his care in protecting the 
flocks of Mt. Ida against the rapacity of the 
wild beasts, he obtained the name of Alex- 
ander, (helper or defender.) He gained the es- 
teem of all the shepherds, and his graceful 
countenance, and manly deportment recom- 
mended him to the favor of Œnone, a Nymph 
of Ida, whom he married, and with whom he — 
lived with the most perfect tenderness. Their | 
conjugal peace was soon disturbed. At the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the goddess of 
discord, not invited to partake of the entertain- — 
ment, shewed her displeasure by throwing into 
the assembly of the gods, at the celebration of 
the nuptials,a golden apple, on which were written | 
the words Detur pulchriori. All the goddesses 
claimed it as their own; the contention at first — 
became general, butat last only 3, Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva, wished to dispute their respective 
right to beauty. The gods, unwilling to become 
arbiters in an affair of so tender and delicate 
a nature, appointed Paris to adjudge the prize 
of beauty to the fairest of the goddesses, and 
indeed the shepherd seemed properly qualified 
to decide so great a contest, since his wisdom 
was so well established, and his prudence and 
sagacity so well known. The goddesses ap- 
peared before their judge without any covering 
or ornament, and each tried by promises and 
entreaties to gain the attention of Paris and 
influence his judgment. Juno promised him a 
kingdom ; Minerva, military glory ; and Venus, 
the fairest woman in the world, for his wife, as 
Ovid expresses it, Her. 17, 118. 

Unaque cum regnum, belli daret altera laudem, 
Tyndaridis conjux, Tertia dixit, eris. i 
After he heard their several claims and pro- 
mises, Paris adjudged the prize to Venus, and 
gave to her the golden apple, to which, perhaps, 
she seemed entitled, as the goddess of beauty. 
This decision of Paris in favor of Venus drew 
on the judge and his family the resentment of 
the 2 other goddesses. Soon after Priam pro- 
posed a contest among his sons and other 
princes, and promised to reward the conqueror 
with one of the finest bulls of Mt. Ida. His 
emissaries were sent to procure the animal; it 
was found in the possession of Paris, who re- 
luctantly yielded it up. The shepherd, desirous 
of obtaining again this favorite animal, went 
to Troy, and entered the lists of the combatants. 
He was received with the greatest applause, and 
obtained the victory over his rivals, Nestor, 
son of Neleus; Cycnus, son of Neptune; Po- 
lites, Helenus, and Deiphobus, sons of Priam. 
He also obtained a superiority over Hector him- 
self, and the prince, enraged to see himself con- 
quered by an unknown stranger, pursued him 
closely, and Paris must have fallen a victim to 
his brother’s resentment, had he not fled to the 
altar of Jupiter. This sacred retreat preserved 
his life, and Cassandra, daughter of Priam, 
struck with the similarity of the features of 
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Paris with those of*her brothers, inquired his 
birth and age. From these circumstances she 
soon discovered that he was her brother, and 
as such she introduced him to her father and 
his children. Priam acknowledged Paris as 
his son, forgetful of the alarming dreams, which 
bad influenced him to meditate his death, and 
all jealousy ceased among the brothers. Paris 
did not long suffer himself to remain inactive ; 
he equipped a fleet, as if willing to redeem He- 
sione, his father’s sister, whom Hercules had 
-carried away, and obliged to marry Telatno, 
son of Æacus. This was the pretended mo- 
tive of his voyage, but the canses were far dif- 
ferent. Paris recollected that he was to be the 
husband of the fairest of women, and if he 
had been led to form those expectations, while 
he was an obscure shepherd of Ida, he had now 
every plausible reason to see them realised, 
since he was acknowledged son of the king of 
Troy. Helen was the fairest woman of the 
age, and Venus had promised her to him. On 
these grounds, therefore, he visited Sparta, the 
residence of Helen, who had married Menelaus. 
He was received with every mark of respect, 
but abused the hospitality of Menelaus, and 
while the husband was absent in Crete, Paris 
persuaded Helen to elope with him, and fly to 
Asia. Helen consented, and Priam received 
her into his palace without difficulty, as his 
sister was then detained in a foreign country, 
and he wished to shew himself as hostile as 
possible to the Greeks. This affair soon pro- 
duced serious consequences. When Menelaus 
had married Helen, all her suitors had bound 
themselves by a solemn oath to protect her per- 
son, and defend her from every violence, (see 
Helena,) and therefore the injured husband re- 
minded them of their engagements, and called 
on them to recover Helen. On this, all Greece 
took up arms in the cause of Menelaus. [See 
Troja.) Agamemno was chosen general of all 
the combined forces, and a regular war was 
begun: (see Troja.) Paris, meanwhile, who 
` had refused Helen to the petitions and embas- 
sies of the Greeks, armed himself with his 
brothers and subjects to oppose the enemy ; but 
the success of the war was neither hindered nor 
accelerated by his means. He fought with 
little courage, and at the very sight of Mene- 
laus, whom he had so recently injured, all his 
resolution vanished, and he retired from the 
front of the army, where he walked before like 
a conqueror. Ina combat with Menelaus, which 
he undertook at the persuasion of his brother 
Hector, Paris must have perished, had not Ve- 
nus interfered and stolen him from the resent- 
ment of his adversary. He nevertheless wounded, 
in another battle, Machao, Euryphilus, and 
Diomedes, and, according to some opinions, 
killed with one of his arrows the great Achilles : 
(see Achilles.) The death of Paris is differ- 
ently related. Some suppose that he was mor- 
tally wounded by one of the arrows of Philoc- 
tetes, once in the possession of Hercules, and 
that when he found himself languid on account 
of his wounds, he ordered himself to be carried 
to the feet of CEnone, whom he had basely 
abandoned, and who in the years of his obscu- 
tity, had foretold him that he would solicit her 
assistance in his dying moments. He expired 
before he came into the presence of Œnone, 
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and the Nymph, still mindful of their forme” 
loves, threw herself on his body, and stabbed 
herself to the heart, after she had plentifully 
bathed it with her tears. According to some 
authors, Paris did not immediately go to Troy, 
when he left the Peloponnesus, but was-driven 
on the coast of Egypt, where Proteus, king of 
the country, detained him, and when he heard 
of the violence offered to the king of Sparta, 
kept Helen at his court, and permitted Paris to 
retire : (see Helena.) II. A celebrated player 
at Rome, in the good graces of Nero, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 13, 19, &e. 

Parisipss, I. king of Pontus in the age of 
Alex. the Great. II. King of Bosphorus. 

[Parisr, a British nation lying to the north 
of the Coritani, occupying the district called 
Holderness, or, according to Camden, the whole 
East Ridiny of Yorkshire; supposed to have 
derived their name from the 2 British words 
paur isa, “low pasture,” descriptive of the 
situation and uses of their country. | 

Parisi, a people and city of Celtic Gaul, 
now called Paris, the capital of the kingdom 
of France: [see Lwtetia.] Cas. B. G.6, 3. 

Partsus, a river of Pannonia, falling into 
the Danube; [according to Mannert, the Muz, 
in the Hungarian part of itscourse.] Strabo. 

Partum, Camanar, a town of Asia Minor, 
on the Propontis, where Archilochus was born, 
as some say. Strabo, 10.— Plin. 7,2. 36,5. 

Parma, [a city of Italy, south of the Po, on 
the small river Parma; founded by the Etru- 
rians, taken by a tribe of Gauls called the 
Boii, and at last colonised by the Romans. It 
is said to have suffered much from the licen- 
tious cruelty of Antony, and its sufferings on 
this occasion are pathetically deplored and im- 
mortalised by Cic. in his 14th Phidippic, the 
last tribute which he paid to Rome and liberty. ] 
The poet Cassius, and critic Macrobius, were 
born there. It was made a Roman colony 
A. u.c. 569. The inhabitants are called Par- 
menensesand Parmani. Liv.39, 55.— Strabo, 5. 
—Horat. Ep. 1, 4, 3.—Varro, L. Lh. 7, 31.— 
Martial, 2, 43. 4, 5,13, 8. 14, 155. 

ParmenrYpes, [a celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher of the Eleatic sect, who flourished about 
B. c. 500. He was a native of Elea, possessed 
a large patrimony, and lived in much splendor 
in his earlier years. He was distinguished in 
civil affairs, and is said to have drawn up for- 
his fellow-citizens some excellent laws, to which 
their magistrates annually compelled them to 
swear obedience. He at length devoted him- 
self to philosophy, and became the disciple and . 
successor of Xenophanes. According to Cebes, 
he was a pattern of virtue. He wrote the doc- 
trine of his school in verses, of which only a 
few remain. Plato, in his Parmenides, pro- 
fessed to represent his tenets, but confounded 
them with his own. Parmenides maintained 
that the universe is one, immoveable, eternal, 
and of a spherical form; the earth spherical, 
and in the centre, exactly balanced by its dis- 
tance ffom the heavens, so that there is no 
cause why it should move one way rather than 
another. There were, as he supposed, only 2 
sorts of philosophy; one founded on reason, 
and the other on the evidence of the senses. | 
Diog. L. ; . 

Parmento, a celebrated m in the armies 
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‘of Alexander, who enjoyed the king’s ‘confi- 
dence, and was more attached to his person as 
a' man, than as a monarch. When Darius, 
king of Persia, offered Alexander all the coun- 
try at the west of the Euphrates, with his 
daughter Statira in marriage, and 10,000 talents 
of gold, Parmenio took occasion to observe that 
he would without hesitation accept of these 
conditions, if he were Alexander; So would J, 
were I Parmenio, replied the conqueror. This 
friendship, so true and inviolable, was sacri- 
ficed in a moment of resentment and suspicion ; 
and Alexander, who had too eagerly listened 
to alight, perhaps a false accusation, ordered 
Parmenio, in his 70th year, and his son, to he 
put to death, as if guilty of treason against his 
person, B. ©. 330. He died in the greatest 
popularity, and it has been judiciously observed 
that Parmenio obtained many victories with- 
out Alex., but Alex. not one without Parmenio. 
Curt. 7, &e.—Plut. Alex, 

Parnassus, I.amountain of Phocis, anciently 
called ZLarnassos, from the boat of Deucalio, 
(adgve%,) carried thither in the universal deluge. 
It received the name of Parnassus from Par- 
nassus, son of Neptune, by Cleobula. The soil 
was barren, but the valleys and green woods, 
which covered its sides, rendered it agreeable, 
and fit for solitude and meditation. [Parnas- 
sus was remarkable for its summits, and hence 
was called Biceps: (see Lycorea.) One of these 
summits was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
the other to Bacchus; and the Greeks hada 
tradition that whoever slept. on the mountain, 
became either an inspired poet or mad. On the 
south-east side, about a mile up, was situate the 
city of Delphi. Here also was the famed Cas- 
talian fount: (see Delphi.) Parnassus is not 
so much a rocky mountain as a vast range of 
hills, which once formed the western boundary 
of Phocis, and the line of separation of the 
Locri Ozole, Opuntii, and Epicnemidii, and is 
now the limit between the district of Sa/ona 
and that of Levadia. The extreme summits of 
Parnassus, the southern one of which was 
formerly called Lycorea, and is now termed 
Liakura, is considered by Wheeler to be as high 
as Mt. Cenis, They were anciently reckoned 60 
stadia above Delphi by the nearest path, -The 
summits of Parnassus, says Paus., are above 
the clouds, and on them the Thyades celebrate 
their mad orgies to Baechus and Apollo. At 
present they are the summer-retreats of the 
Albanian robbers. Inthe winter they are covered 
with snow.] Strabo, 8, 9.— Ovid, Met. 1, 317. 
2, 221. 5, 278.— Lucan, 5,71. 3, 173.— Liv. 
42, 16.— Sil. Ital. 15, 311.— Mela, 2,3.—Paus. 
10, 6. II. A son of Neptune, who gave his 
name to a mountain of Phocis. 

Parnes, elis, [a mountain of Attica, north 
of Athens, famous forits vines, abounding with 
bears and wild boars. On it were a statue of 
Jupiter Parthenius in bronze, another of Ju- 
piter and Semele, and an altar on which the 
adjacent inhabitants sacrificed to the beneficent 
and rainy Jupiter. Stat. Theb. 12, 620. 

Parni, a tribe of the Scythians, who invaded 
Parthia. Strabo, 11. 

Paropamisus, [a province of India, the 
eastern limit of which, in Alex,’s time, was the 
river Cophenes. According to the ideas of Ptol. 
it lay between = countries, which the moderns 
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name Khorasan and Cabul, and answers to the | 
tract between Herat and Cabul. This province || 
was separated from Bactria by the range of if 
Paropamisus : see Imaus.| Strabo, 15.: Ei 

Parovus, Colisano, a town at the north of f 
Sicily. Polyb. 1, 24. i 

Paroreta, I. a town of Thrace, near Mt, || 


Hemus. Liv. 39, 27. II. A town of Pelo- 
ponnesus. JII. A district of Phrygia Magna, — 
Strabo, 12. : a 


Panos, a celebrated island among the Cy- 
clades, about 74 miles distant from Naxos, 28 
from Delos. According to Pliny, it is half as 
large as Naxos, i. e. about 36 or 37 miles in cir- 


-cumference, a measure which some of the mo- | 


derns have extended to 50, and even 80 miles. It i 
has borne the different names of Cabarnis, Deme- 
trias, Hiria, Hyleassa, Minoa, Pactia, and Za- $ 
cynthus. It received the name of Paros, which f. 
it still bears, from Paros, son of Jaso, or, as | 
some maintain, of Parrhasius. It was rich and | 
powerful, and famous for its marble, always i 

used by the best statuaries. The best quarries 


were those of Marpesus, a mountain where jj 


caverns of the most extraordinary depth arei 4 
still seen by modern travellers, and admired as | 
the sources, whence the labyrinth of Egypt, and |} 
porticos of Greece, received their splendor. [See 4 T 
some valuable remarks on the Parian marbles 
of antiquity, in Clarke’s “ Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land,” 2, 280.] Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the quarries were so uncommonly 
deep, that in the clearest weather the workmen 
were obliged to use lamps, whence the Greeks 
called the marble Lychnites, worked by the light 
of lamps. Paros is also famous for its fine cattle, 
partridges, and wild pigeons. The capital city 
was called Paros. It was first peopled by the 
Phenicians; afterwards a colony of Cretans 
settled in it: The Athenians made successful 
war against it, because it had assisted the Per- 
sians in the invasion of Greece; it became a 
Roman province in the age of Pompey. Archi- 
lochus was born there. The Parian Marbles, 
perhaps better known by the appellation of 
Arundelian, were engraved in this island in ca- 
pital letters, s.c. 264, and, as a-valuable chro- — 
nicle, preserved the most celebrated epochas of 
Greece from B.c. 1582. These valuable pieces 
of antiquity were procured originally by M. de 
Peiresc, a Frenchman, and afterwards purchased 
by the Earl of Arundel, by. whom they were 
given to the University of Oxford, where they 
are still to be seen. Prideaux published an ac- 
count of all the Inscriptions in 1676. Mela, 2, 
7. — Strabo, 5.—C. Nep. in. Milt, et Ale—in, 
1, 593. G. 3, 834—Ovid, Met. 3, 419. 7, 466.— 
Plin. 3, 14. 36, 17.— Diod. S. 5—Thuc. 1— 
Herod. 5. &e.—Hor. Od. 1, 19, 6. 

ParREXsIA, a town [in the south-west part] 
of Arcadia, founded by Parrhasius, son of Ju- 
piter. The Arcadians are sometimes called 
Parrhasians, Arcas Parrhasis, and Carmenta, 
Evander’s mother, Parrhasiadea. Lucan, 2,237. 
Æn. 8, 334.— Ovid, Met. 8, 315. Fast. 1, 618. 
Trist. 2, 190.— Paus. 8, 27. 

; Parruistus, I. a famous painter of Ephesus 
in the age of Zeuxis, about B.c. 415. He par- 
ticularly excelled in strongly expressing the vio- 
lent passions ; was peculiarly happy in his 
designs; blessed with great genius, and much 
Invention ; considered a master in his profession. 
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He acquired great. reputation by his pieces, but 
by none more than that, in which he allegori- 
cally represented the people of Athens with all 
the injustice, clemency, fickleness, timidity, ar- 
rogance, and inconsistency, which so eminently 
characterised that celebrated nation. He once 
entered the lists against Zeuxis, and when they 
had produced their respective pieces, -the birds 
came to pick with the greatest avidity the 
grapes, which Zeuxis had painted. Imme- 
diately Parrhasius exhibited his piece, and 
Zeuxis said, Remove your curtain, that we may 
see the painting. The curtain was the painting, 
and Zeuxis acknowledged himself conquered by 
exclaiming, Zeuxis has deceived birds, but Par- 
rhasius has deceived Zeuxis himself. Parrhasius 
grew so vain of his art, that he clothed himself 
in purple, wore a crown of gold, and called 
himself the king of painters. He was lavish 
in his own praises, and by his vanity too often 
exposed himself to the ridicule of his enemies. 
Plut. Thes. de Poet. Aud.—Paus. 1, 28.— Plin. 
35, 10.—Horat. Od. 4, 8. II. A son of 
Jupiter, or, according to some, of Mars, by a 
Nymph called Philonomia. 

ParrukEnia and Parruénu, a certain num- 
ber of desperate citizens of Sparta. During the 
Messenian war the Spartans were absent from 
their city for the space of 10 years, and it was 
unlawful for them to return, as they had bound 
themselves by a solemn oath not to revisit 
Sparta before they had totally subdued Mes- 
senia. This long absence alarmed the Lacede- 
monian women, as well as the magistrates. The 
Spartans were reminded by their wives that, if 
they continued in their resolution, the state 
must at last decay for want of citizens; and 
when they had duly considered this embassy, 
they empowered all the young men in the army, 
who had come to the war, while yet under age, 
and therefore were not bound by the oath, to 
return to Sparta, and by a familiar and promis- 
cuous intercourse with all the unmarried women 
of the state, raise a future generation. It was 
carried into execution, and the children sprung 
from this union, were called Parthenie, “ sons 
of virgins,” (waeéves.) The war with Messenia 
was some time after ended, and the Spartans 
returned victorious; but the cold indifference, 
with which they looked on the Partheniz, was 
attended with serious consequences. The Par- 
theniz knew that they had no legitimate fathers 
and no inheritance, and therefore their lives de- 
pended on their own exertions. This drove them 
almost to despair. They joined with the Helots, 
whose maintenance was as precarious as their 
own, and mutually agreed to murder all the 
citizens of Sparta, and seize their possessions. 
This massacre was to be at a general assembly, 
and the signal was the throwing of a cap in 
the air. The whole, however, was discovered 
through the diffidence and apprehensions of the 
Helots, and when the people had assembled, 
the Partheniz discovered that all was known, 
by the voice of a crier, who proclaimed that no 
man should throw up his cap. The Parthenie, 
though apprehensive of punishment, were not 
visibly treated with greater severity ; their cala- 
mitous condition was attentively examined, and 
the Spartans, afraid of another conspiracy, and 
awed by their numbers, permitted them to sail 
for Italy, with Phalantus, their ringleader, at 
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‘their head. They settled in Magna Grecia, 


and built Tarentum, about s.c. 707. Justin, 
3, 5.—Strabo, 6.—Paus. in Lacon. &¢,—Plut. 
Apophth. 

Partusntas, I. a river of Peloponnesus, 
flowing by Elis. Paus. 6, 21. II. The 
ancient name of Samos. Pin. 5, 31. 

Partukntus, I. a river of Paphlagonia, Par- 
theni, which, after separating Bithynia, falls into 
the Euxine sea near Sesamum. It received its 
name, either because the virgin Diana, (rag- 
bćvos,) bathed herself there, or perhaps from the 
purity and mildness of its waters. Herod. 2, 
104.— Piin. 6, 2. II. A mountain of Arca- 
dia, where Telephus had -a temple. Atalanta 
was exposed on its top and brought up there. 
Paus. 8, 54.—Elian, V. H. 13.—Apollod. 2, 7. 
III. A favorite of Domitian. He con- 
spired against his imperial master, and assisted 
to murder him. IV. A river of European 
Sarmatia. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, 10, 49. VA 
friend of Æneas killed in Italy. Zn. 10, 748. 
VI. A Greek writer, whose romance de 
Amatorus Affectionibus has been edited in 12mo. 
Basil, 1531. 

PartTHENoN, a temple of Athens, sacred to | 
Minerva; destroyed by the Persians; after- 
wards rebuilt by Pericles in a more magnifi- 
cent manner, [being enlarged 50 feet on each 
side.] All the circumstances, which related 
to the birth of Minerva, were beautifully and 
minutely represented in bas-relief on the front 
of the entrance. The statue of the goddess, 
26 cubits high, and made of gold and ivory, 
passed for one of the master-pieces of Phi- 
dias. [The Parthenon was of the Doric order, 
and stood on the highest area of the Acro- 
polis. It was 217 feet 9 inches long, and 
98 feet 6 inches broad. “ If the progress of 
decay,” observes Mr. Hobhouse, “be as rapid 
as it has been for more than a century past, 
there will, in a few years, be not one marble 
standing on another on the site of the Par- 
thenon.” Alaric the Goth is supposed to have 
commenced the work of destruction. In 1667, 
every antiquity, of which there is now an 
trace in the Acropolis, was in a tolerable state 
of preservation. All the travellers, who visited 
Athens previous to the siege of Morosini, saw 
the Acropolis less changed, perhaps, from its 
ancient state, than it has been from the condi- 
tion, in which it then stood, in the short period 
subsequent to their time. This great temple 
might at that period be called entire; having 
been previously a Christian church, it was then 
a mosque, the most beautiful in the world. 
The Venetians, who besieged the Acropolis in 
1687, threw a bomb, which demolished the 
roof, and did much damage to the fabric. Since 
then, the Turks have made it a quarry, and 
virtuosi and noble antiquaries have more than 
rivalled them in the work of havoc and spolia- 
tion. At present, only 29 columns remain, 
some of which no longer support their entabla- 
tures.) Pin. 34. 

Partruknormus, I. son of Meleager and 
Atalanta, or, according to some, of Milanio, 
and another Atalanta; one of the 7 chiefs, who 
accompanied Adrastus, king of Argos, in his 
expedition against Thebes; killed by Amphi- 
dicus. Apollod. 3, 9.—Paus, 3, 12, 9, 19.—— 
II, A son of Talaus. 
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Parrutndpx, I. one of the Sirens: [see 
Neapotis.|——Il. A daughter of Stymphalus. 
Apollod, ` 

Parrntsa, a celebrated country of Asia, 
[called by the Greeks Parthyea, and Parthi- 
ene,| bounded on the west by Media, south by 
Carmania, north by Hyrcania, and east by 
Aria, &c., containing, according to Ptol., 25 
large cities, the capital of which was called 
Hecatompylos, from its 100 gates. [In this re- 
stricted sense, Parthia must not be confounded 
with what the ancients called the Parthian 
empire, This last was of vast extent, being 
bounded on the east by the Indus, west by the 
Tigris, south by the Mare Erythræum, north by 
Caucasus.]| Some suppose that the present 
capital of the country, [Ispahan,] is built on 
the ruins of Hecatompylos. According to some 
authors, the Parthians were Scythians by origin, 
who made an invasion on the more southern 
provinces of Asia, and at last fixed their resi- 
dence near Hyrcania. They long remained un- 
known and unnoticed, and became successively 
tributary to the empire of the Assyrians, Medes, 
and Persians. When Alex. invaded Asia, the 
Parthians submitted, like the other dependent 
provinces of Persia, and were for some time 
under the power of Eumenes, Antigonus, Se- 
leucus Nicator, and Antiochus, till the rapacity 
and oppression of Agathocles, a lieutenant of 
the latter, roused their spirit, and fomented re- 
bellion. Arsaces, a man of obscure origin, but 
blessed with great military powers, placed him- 
self at the head of his countrymen, and laid the 
foundation of the Parthian empire, about B.0. 
250. The Macedonians attempted in vain to 
recover it: a race of active and vigilant princes, 
who assumed the surname of 4rsacides from the 
founder of their kingdom, increased its power, 
and rendered it so formidable, that, while it 
possessed 18 kingdoms between the Caspian 
and Arabian seas, it even disputed the empire of 
the world with the Romans, and could never 
be subdued by that nation, which had seen no 
people on earth unconquered by their arms. It 
remained a kingdom till the reign of Artaba- 
nus, killed about A.D. 229, and from that time 
became a province of the newly re-established 
kingdom of Persia under Artaxerxes. The 
Parthians were naturally strong and warlike, 
esteemed the most expert horsemen and archers 
in the world. The peculiar custom of dis- 
charging their arrows, while they were retiring 
full speed, has been greatly celebrated by the 
ancients, particularly the poets, who all observe 
that their flight was more formidable than their 
attacks. This manner of fighting, and the 
wonderful address and dexterity, with which it 
was performed, gained for them many victories. 
They were addicted much to drinking and every 
manner of lewdness, and their laws permitted 
them to raise children even by their mothers 
and sisters. Strabo, 2, 6. &c.—Curt. 6, 11.— 
Flor. 3, 5.—Virg. G. 3, 31.&e. Ain. 7, 606.— 
Ovid, Art. Am.1, &c. Fast.5, 580.—Dio Cass. 
40.— Ptol. 6, 5.—Plin. 6, 25.—Polyb. 5. &e— 
Amm, Marcell—Herodian, 3. §e.—Lucan, fe 
230. 6,50. 10, 53.—Justin, 41, 1.—Hor, Od. 
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PARTHYENE: [see Parthia.] 

[Paryaprgs, a chain of mountains branching 
off from the aoo of Caucasus, and running 
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to the south-west. On the confines of Cappa- 
docia the name is changed to Scordieses: it 
here unites with the chain of Antitaurus, and 
both stretch onwards to the west and south- 
west through Cappadocia. The highest eleva- 
tion in this range is Mons Argeus. ] 

Parysiris, a Persian princess, wife of Da- 
rius Ochus, by whom she had Artaxerxes 
Mnemo, and Cyrus the Younger. She was so 
extremely partial to her younger son, that she 
committed the greatest cruelties to encourage 
his ambition, and supported him with all her in- 
terest in his rebellion against his brother Mnemo, 
The death of Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa 
was revenged with the grossest barbarity, and 
Parysatis sacrificed to her resentment all such, 
as she found concerned in his fall. She also 
poisoned Statira, wife of her son Artaxerxes, 
and ordered one of the eunuchs of the court to 
be flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched on 
2 poles before her eyes, because he had, by order 
of the king, cut off the hand and head of Cyrus. 
These cruelties offended Artaxerxes, and he or- 
dered his mother to be confined in Babylo, but 
they were soon after reconciled, and Parysatis 
regained all her power and influence till the 
time of her death. Plut. Art.—Ctes. 

Pasareapa, a town of Persia, near Carma- 
nia, founded by Cyrus on the very spot, where 
he had conquered Astyages. The kings of 
Persia were always crowned there, and the Pa- 
sargade were the noblest families of Persia, in 
the number of which were the Achemenides. 
[In this city the Magi resided, and here was the 
tomb of Cyrus. The ruins are now called 
Mourg-Aub, and contain the remains of an an- 
cient fire-temple and other buildings, with sculp- 
tures, which have exercised the skill of many 
of the learned, and are well described in the 
Travels of Morier and Porter. There is a 
tomb here called Meshed Madre-i-Sulieman, 
“The Tomb of Solomon’s Mother,” a name 
given at random by the natives, frequently done 
in such cases, shewing the wide extended fame 
of Solomon in the east. This tomb is described 
by Porter, who considers it to have been that 
of Cyrus. The name Pasargada signifies “an 
entrenched Persian camp,” and the original 
formvery probably was Parsagard, from which 
the Greeks made Pasargada. It is said that a 
curious resemblance exists between the Persian 
and Icelandic tongues, and that Parsa-gard 
would have precisely the same meaning in 
both languages.] Strabo, 15.— Plin. 8, 26.— 
Herod. 1, 125. 

Pasxas, a tyrant of Sicyo in Peloponnesus, 
father to Abantidas, &e. Plut. Arat. 

Pasicues, a grammarian, &e. 

PasicrArs, a king of part of the island of 
Cyprus. Plut. $ 

PAsIPHXE, a daughter of the Sun and Perseis, 
who married Minos, king of Crete. She dis- 
graced herself by her passion for a bull, which, ` 
according to some authors, she was enabled to 
gratify by means of the artist Daedalus. This 
celebrated bull had been given to Minos, by 
Neptune, to be offeredon his altars; but as the 
monarch refused to sacrifice the animal on ac- 
count of his beauty, the god revenged his dis- 
obedience by inspiring Pasiphaé with an unna- 
tnral love for it. This fabulous tradition, uni- 
versally believed by the poets, who observe that 
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the Minotaur was’the fruit of this infamous 
commerce, is refuted by some writers, who sup- 
pose that the infidelity of Pasiphaé to her hus- 
band was betrayed in her affection for an officer 
called Taurus; and Daedalus, by permitting his 
house to be the asylum of the 2 lovers, was re- 
garded as accessary to the gratification of Pasi- 
phaé’s lust. From this amour with Taurus, as 
it is further remarked, the queen became mother 
of twins, and the name Minotaurus arises from 
the resemblance of the children to the husband 
and lover of Pasiphaé. Minos had 4 sons by 
Pasiphaë, Castreus, Deucalio, Glaucus, and 
Androgeus, and three daughters, Hecate, Ari- 
adne, and Phaedra. (See Minotawrus.) Plat. 
de Min.—Plut. Thes.—Apollod. 2, 1—Æn. 6, 
24.— Hygin. 40.—Diod. S. 4—Ovid, Her. 4, 
57. 165. 

Pasirnka, I. one of the Graces, also called 
Aglaia. Paus.9, 35.—=II. One of the Ne- 
reides. Hesiod——IJII. A daughter of Atlas. 

PasirYaris: [see Tigris.] Strabo, 15.— 
Plin. 6, 20. 

Passiron, a town of Epirus, where, after 
sacrificing to Jupiter, the kings swore to go- 
vern according to law, and the people to obey, 
and defend the country. Plut. Pyrrh.—Liv. 
45, 26. 33. 

Passténus, I, a Roman, who reduced Numi- 
dia, &c. Tac. Ann. II. Paulus, a Roman 
knight, nephew to Propertius, whose elegiac 
compositions he imitated. He likewise at- 
tempted lyric poetry, and with success, and 
, chose for his model the writings of Horace. 
| Plin. Ep.6, 9. III. Crispus, a man distin- 
guished as an orator, but more as the husband 
of Domitia, and afterwards Agrippina, Nero’s 
mother, &c. Tac: Ann. 6, 20. 

Parara: [see Pattala.] Plin. 2, 73.—Curt. 
9, 7.—Strabo, 15.—Arrian, 6, 17. 

Pirara, (orum,) now Patera, a town of 
Lycia, on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
Xanthus, with a capacious harbor, a temple, 
and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Patareus. The 
god was supposed by some to reside for the 6 
winter-months at Patara, and the rest of the 
year at Delphi. The city was greatly embel- 
lished by Ptol. Philadelphus, who attempted in 
vain to change its original name into that of his 
wife Arsinoë. Liv. 37, 15.—Strabo, 14.— Paus. 
9, 41.— Horat. Od. 13, 14, 64.— Ovid, Met. 1, 
516.—Mela. 

PXrăvřum, a city of Italy, Padua: (see Pa- 
dua:) the birth-place of Livy, for which reason 
some writers have denominated Patavinity those 
peculiar expressions, and that provincial dialect, 
which they seem to discover in the historian’s 
style, not strictly agreeable to the purity and 
refined language of the Roman authors, who 
flourished in or near the Augustan age: [see 
Livius.| Martial, 11, 17. 8.— Quintil. 1, 5, 56. 
8, 13.— Ziv. 10, 2. 41, 27. : 

Parerctius, I. a Roman, whose daughter 
Sulpicia was pronounced the chastest matron at 
Rome. Plin. 7, 35. II. Velleius, an histo- 
rian : (see Velleius.) s a 

Pariz¥ruxs, one of the Persian Magi, who 
raised his brother to the throne, because he 
resembled Smerdis, brother of Cambyses, &e. 
Herod. 3, 61. : 

Parmos, one of the Cyclades, Palmosa, with 


a small town of the same name, at the south of | 
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Tearia, and ‘measuring 30 miles in circum- 
ference, according to Pliny, or only 18, accord- 
ing to modern travellers. It has a large harbor, 
near which are some broken columns, the most 
ancient in that part of Greece. The Romans 
generally banished their culprits there, [This 
island is celebrated in ecclesiastical history as 
having been the place of St. John’s exile.] 
Strabo.— Plin. 4, 12. 4 ; 

Patra, Patras, a town [of Achaia, west of 
Rhium,] anciently called 47o¢. Diana had a 
temple there, and a famous statue of gold and 
ivory. Paus. 7,6.—Ovid, Met. 6, 417.—Liv. 
27, 29.— Mela, 2, 3. 

Parro, I. daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 
II. An Epicurean philosopher, intimate 
with Cicero. Cic.ad Div. 13, 1. i 

PArRocies, a man who wrote a History of 
the World. Strabo. 

Parrocr, a small island on the coast of 
Attica. Paus. 4, 5. 

Parroctus, I. one of the Grecian chiefs 
during the Trojan war, son of Mencetius, by Sthe- 
nele, whom some call Philomela, or Polyme(a. 
The accidental murder of Clysonymus, son of 
Amphidamus, in the time of his youth, obliged 
him to fly from Opus, where his father reigned. 
He retired to the court of Peleus, king of 
Phthia, where he was kindly received, and 
where he contracted the most intimate friend- 
ship with Achilles, the monarch’s son. When 
the Greeks went to the Trojan war, Patroclus 
also accompanied them at the express command 
of his father, who had visited the court of Pe- 
leus, and embarked with 10 ships from Phthia. 
He was the constant companion of Achilles; 
lodged in the same tent; and when Achilles 
refused to appear in the field of battle, because 
he had been offended by Agamemno, imitated 
his example, and by his absence caused the 
overthrow of the Greeks. But at last Nestor 
prevailed on him to return to the war, and 
Achilles permitted him to appear in his armour. 
The valor of Patroclus, together with the terror, 
which the sight of the arms of Achilles in- 
spired, soon routed the victorious armies of the 
Trojans, and obliged them to fly within their 
walls for safety. He would have broken down 
the walls of the city, but Apollo, who interested 
himself for the Trojans, placed himself to oppose 
him, and Hector, at the instigation of the god, 
dismounted from his chariot to attack him, as 
he attempted to strip one of the Trojans, whom 
he had slain. The engagement was obstinate, 
but at last Patroclus was overpowered by the 
valor of Hector, and interposition of Apollo, 
His arms became the property of the conqueror, 
and Hector would have severed his head from 
his body, had not Ajax and Menelaus intervened, 
His body was at last recovered, and carried to 
the Grecian camp, where Achilles received it 
with the bitterest lamentations. His funeral 
was observed with the greatest solemnity. 
Achilles sacrificed near the burning pile 12 
young Trojans, besides 4 of his horses, and 2 
of his dogs, and the whole was concluded by 
the exhibition of funeral games, in which the 
conquerors were liberally rewarded by Achilles. 
The death of Patroclus, as described by Homer, 
gave rise to new events; Achilles forgot his 
resentment against Agamemno, and entered the 
field, to avenge the fall of “igi and his 
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anger was gratified only by the slaughter of 
Hector, who had more powerfully kindled his 
wrath by appearing at the head of the Trojan 
armies in the armour taken from the body of 
Patroclus. The patronymic of Actorides is 
often applied to Patroclus, because Actor was 
father to Meneetius. Dietys Cret. 1, &¢e.—W. 9, 
&¢.—Apollod. 3, 13.—Hygin. 97. 275. — Ovid, 
Met. 13, 273——II. A son of Hercules. 
Apollod. III. An officer of Ptol. Philadel- 
phus. ; 

Parrovs, a surname of Jupiter among the 
Greeks, represented in his statues as having 3 
eyes, which some suppose to signify that he 
reigned in 3 different places, heaven, earth and 
hell. Paus. 2. 

Paruxctus, a surname of Janus, which he 
received a pateo, because the doors of his tem- 
ple were always open in the time of war. Some 
suppose that he received it, because he presided 
over gates, or because the year began by the 
celebration of his festivals. Ovid, Fast. 1, 129. 

Pauzinus Pomretus, I. an officer in Nero’s 
reign, who had the command of the German 
armies, and finished the works on the banks of 
the Rhine, which Drusus had begun 63 years 
before. Tac. Ann. 13, 53.—Swet. II. A 
Roman general, the first who crossed Mt. At- 
las with an army. He wrote a history of this 
expedition, which is lost, He also distin- 
guished himself in Britain, &e. He followed 
the arms of Otho against Vitellius. Plin. 5, 1. 
III. Valerius, a friend of Vespasian. 
IV. Julius, a Batavian nobleman, put to death 
by Fonteius Capito, on pretence of rebellion. 
Tac. H. 4, 13. 

Pavuius ÆmïLïus, I. a Roman, son of the 
f&milius, who fell at Canne, was celebrated 
for his victories, and received the surname of 
Macedonicus from his conquest of Macedonia. 
In the early part of life he distinguished him- 
self by his uncommon application, and fond- 
ness for military discipline. His first appear- 
ance in the field was attended with great suc- 
cess, and the barbarians who had revolted in 
Spain, were reduced with the greatest facility 
under the power of the Romans. In his first 
consulship his arms were directed against the 
Ligurians, whom he totally subjected. His 
applications for a 2d consulship proved abor- 
tive; but when Persens, king of Macedonia, 
had declared war against Rome, the abilities of 
Paulus were remembered, and he was honored 
with the consulship about his 60th year. After 
this appointment he behaved with uncommon 
vigor, and soon a general engagement was 
fought near Pydna. The Romans obtained 
the victory, and Perseus saw himself deserted 
by all his subjects. In 2 days the conqueror 
made himself master of all Macedonia, and soon 
after the fugitive monarch was brought into 
his presence. Paulus did not exult over his 
fallen enemy, but when he had gently rebuked 
him for his temerity in attacking the Romans, 
addressed himself in a pathetic speech to the 
officers of his army, who surrounded him, and 
feelingly enlarged on the instability of fortune, 
and vicissitude of all human affairs. When he 
had finally settled the government of Macedo- 
nia with 10 commissioners from Rome, sacked 
70 cities of Epirus, and divided the booty 
amongst his ete Paulus returned to Italy. 
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He wag received with the usual. acclamations, 
and though some of the seditious soldiers at- 
tempted to prevent his triumphal entry into the 
Capitol, yet 3 days were appointed to exhibit 
the fruits of his victories. Perseus, with his 
wretched family, adorned the triumph of the 
conqueror, and as they were dragged through - 
the streets before the chariot of Paulus, they 
drew tears of compassion from the people. The 
riches, which the Romans derived from this 
conquest, were immense, and the people were 
freed from all taxes till the consulship of Hirtius 
and Pansa ; but while every one of the citizens 
received some benefit from the victories of Pau- | 
lus, the conqueror himself was poor, and appro- 
priated to his own use nothing of the Macedo- 
nian treasures except the library of Perseus. 
In the office of censor, to. which he was after- 
wards elected, Paulus behaved with the greatest 
moderation, and at his death, which happened 
about s.c. 168, not only the Romans, but their 
very enemies confessed, by their lamentations, 
the loss, which they had sustained. He had 
married Papiria, by whom -he had 2 sons, one 
of which was adopted by the family of Maxi- 
mus, and the other in that of Scipio Africanus. 
He had also 2 daughters, one of whom married 
a son of Cato, and the other Ælias Tubero. 
He afterwards divorced Papiria, and when his 
friends wished to reprobate his conduct in 
doing so, by observing that she was young and 
handsome, and had made him father of a fine 
family, Paulus replied that the shoe, which 
he then wore, was new and well made, but he 
was obliged to leave it off, though no one but 
himself, as he said, knew where it pinched him, 
He married a 2d wife, by whom he had 2 sons, 
whose sudden death exhibited to the Romans 
in the most engaging view their father’s philo- 
sophy and stoicism. The elder of these sons 
died 5 days before Paulus triumphed over Per- 
seus, and the other3 days after the public pro- 
cession. Thisdomestic calamity did not shake 
the firmness of the conqueror; yet before he 
retired to a private station, he. harangued the 
people, and in mentioning the severity of for- 
tune on hisfamily, expressed his wish that every 
evil might be averted from the republic by the 
sacrifice of the domestic prosperity of an indivi- 
dual. Plut. in Vita—Liv. 43, 44, §¢e.—Jus- 
tin, 33,1, Se. il. Samosatenus, an author 
in the reign of Gallienus.. III. Maximus, 
(see Maximus Fabius.) IV. Adgineta, a - 
Greek physician, whose work was edited apud 
Ald. fol. 1528. V. L. Æmilius, a consul, 
who, when opposed to Hannibal in Italy, checked 
the rashness of his colleague Varro, and recom- 
mended an imitation of.the conduct of the great 
Fabius, by harassing and not facing the enemy 
in the field. His advice was rejected, and the 
battle of Cannæ, so glorious to Hannibal, and 
fatal to Rome, soon followed. Paulus was 
wounded, but when he might have escaped from 
the slaughter by accepting a horse generously 
offered by one of his officers, disdained to fly, 
and perished by the darts of the enemy. Hor, 
Od, 12, 38.— Liv. 22, 39. VI. Julius, a 
Latin poet in the age of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus. He wrote some poetical pieces, recom- 
mended by A. Gellius. 

Pavor, an emotion of the mind, which re- 
ceived divine honors among the Romans, Tul- 
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lus Hostilius, the 3d king of Rome, was the 
first who built her temples, and raised altars to 
her honor, as also to Pallor, the goddess of 
Paleness. Cic. N. D. 3, i7. 

_ Pausantas, I. a Spartan general, who greatly 
signalized himself at the battle of Platæa 
against the Persians, The Greeks were very 
sensible of his services, and rewarded his merit 
with a 10th of the spoils taken from the Per- 
siaus. He was afterwards set at the head of 
the Spartan armies, and extended his conquests 
in Asia; but the haughtiness of his behaviour 
created for him many enemies, and the Athe- 
nians soon obtained a superiority in the affairs 
of Greece. Pausanias was dissatisfied with his 
countrymen, and offered to betray Greece to 
the Persians, if he received in marriage, as the 
reward of his perfidy, the daughter of their mo- 
narch. His intrigues were discovered by means 
of ayouth, entrusted with his letters to Persia, 
and who refused to go, on the recollection that 
such as had been employed in that office before, 
had never returned. The letters were given 
to the Ephori of Sparta, and the perfidy of 
Pausanias laid open. He fled for safety to a 
temple of Minerva, and as the sanctity of the 
place screened him from the violence of his pur- 
suers, the sacred building was surrounded with 
heaps of stones, the first of which was carried 
thither by the indignant mother of the unhappy 
man. He was starved to death in the temple, 
and died about z.c. 471. There was a festival 
and solemn games instituted in his honor, in 
which only free-born Spartans contended. 
There was also an oration spoken in his praise, 
in which his actions were celebrated, particu- 
larly the battle of Platæa, and defeat of Mar- 
donius. C. Wep. in Vita—Plut. in Arist. et 
Them.— Herod. 9. II. A favorite of Philip, 
king of Macedonia. He accompanied the 
prince in an expedition against the Illyrians, 
in which he was killed. III; Another, at 
the court of Philip, very intimate with the pre- 
ceding. He was grossly and unnaturally 
abused by Attalus, one of the friends of Philip, 
and when he complained of the injuries, which 
he had received, the king in some measure dis- 
regarded his remonstrances, and wished them 
to be forgotten. This incensed Pausanias: he 
resolved to revenge himself, and when he had 
heard from his master Hermocrates the sophist, 
that the most effectual way to render himself 
illustrious was to murder a person, who had 
signalised himself by uncommon actions, 
stabbed Philip as he entered a public theatre. 
After this bloody action he attempted to make 
his escape to his chariot, which waited for him 
at the door of thecity, but was stopped acciden- 
tally by the twig of a vine, and fell down. At- 
talus, Perdiccas, and other friends of Philip, 
who pursued him, immediately fell on him, and 
dispatched him. Some maintain that Pausa- 
nias committed this murder at the instigation of 
Olympias, (wife of Philip,) and her son Alex- 
ander. Diod. S.16.—Justin,9—Plut. Apophth, 
IV. A king of Macedonia, deposed by 
Amyntas after a year’s reign. Diod. S. V. 
Another, who attempted to seize on the kingdom 
of Macedonia, from which he was prevented 
by Iphicrates the Athenian. VILA friend 
of Alexander the Great, made governor of Sar- 
dis, VII, A physician in the age of Alexan- 
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der. Plut —VIII. A celebrated orator and 


historian, who settled at Rome, a.D. 170, where . 


he died in a very advanced age. He wrote a 
History of Greece, in 10 books, in the Ionic 
dialect, in which he gives, with great precision 
and geographical knowledge, an account of the 
situation of its different cities, their antiquities, 
and the several curiosities, which they con- 
tained. He has also interwoven mythology in 
his historical account, and introduced many fa- 
bulous traditions, and superstitious stories. In 
each book the author treats of a separate coun- 
try, such as Attica, Arcadia, Messenia, Elis, 
&c. Some suppose that he gave a similar de- 
scription of Phoenicia and Syria. There was 
another Pausanias, a native of Cæsarea in Cap- 
padocia, who wrote some Declamations, and is 
often confounded with the historian of that 
name. The best ed. Khunius, fol. Lips. 1696 ; 
[Facius, Lips. 1794-7, 4 vols. 8v0.; an edition 
is now publishing in Leipsic by Siebelis, of 
which 3 volumes have already appeared, which 
promises to be the editio optima.] IX. A 
Lacedemonian, who wrote a partial account 
of his country.—X. A statuary of Apollonia, 
Paus. 10, 9. XI. A king of Sparta, of the 
family of the Eurysthenidæ, who died s.c. 397, 
after a reign of 14 years. ; 
Pausfas, a painter of Sicyo, the first who 
understood how to apply colors to wood or ivory 
by means of fire. He made a beautiful paint- 
ing of his mistress Glycere, whom he repre- 
sented as sitting on the ground, and making 
garlands with’ flowers; hence the picture, 
bought afterwards by Lucullus for 2 talents, re- 
ceived the name of Stephanoplocon. Some time 
after the death of Pausias, the Sicyonians were 
obliged to part with the pictures, which they 
possessed, to deliver themselves from an enor- 
mous debt, and M. Scaurus, the Roman, hought 
them all, in which were those of Pausias, to 
adorn the theatre built during his edileship. 
He lived about s.c. 350. Plin. 35, 11. 
Pausir¥pus, [a celebrated mountain and 
grotto near the city of Naples. It took its name 
from a villa of Vedius Pollio, erected in the 
time of Augustus, and called Pausi/ypum, from 
the effect, which its beauty was supposed to pro- 
duce in suspending sorrow and anxiety, (vadowy 
adany, cessare facturus dolorem.) This moun- 
tain is said to be beautiful in the extreme, and 
justly to merit the name bestowed onit. The 
grotto is nearly a mile in length, and is made 
through the mountain 20 feet in breadth, 30 in 
height. On the mountain Vedius Pollio had 
not only a villa, but also a reservoir or pond, in 
which he kept a number of lampreys, to which 
he used to throw such slaves, as had committed 
a fault. When he died, he bequeathed, among 
other parts of his possessions, his villa to Au- 
gustus; but this monarch, abhorring a house, 
where so many ill-fated creatures had lost their 
lives for very slight faults, caused it to be de- 
molished, and the finest materials in it to be 
brought to Rome, and with them raised Julia’s 
portico. Virgil’s tomb is said to be above the 
entrance of the grotto of Pausilypo. Cluverius 
and Addison, however, deny this to be the tomb 
of the poet: see Virgilius, where an account of 
this sepulchre is given.] Svat, Silv., 4, 52— 
Plin. 9, 53.—Strabo, 5.—Senec. Ep. 5, 57. 
Pax, an allegorical divinity poets the an- 
79 
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cients, The Athenians raised to her a statue, 


which represented her as holding Plutus, the 
god of wealth, in her lap, to intimate that peace 
gives rise to prosperity and opulence, and they 
were the first, who erected an altar to her honor 
after the victories obtained by Timotheus over 
the Lacedemonian power, though Plut, asserts 
that it had been done after the conquests of 
Cimo over the Persians, She was represented 
among the Romans with the horn of plenty, 
and also carrying an olive-branch in her hand. 
The emperor Vespasian built her a celebrated 
temple at Rome, consumed by fire in the reign 
of Commodus. It was customary for men of 
learning to assemble jin that temple, and even 
deposit their writings there, as in a place of the 
greatest security. ‘Therefore, when it was burnt, 
not only books, but also many valuable things, 
jewels, and immense treasures, were lost in the 
general conflagration. C, Nep. Timoth. 2.— 
Plut. Cum. 

Paxos, a small island in the Ionian sea, 
[south-west of Corcyra; Paxo, one of the Io- 
nian islands. | 

Perpisus, 1, a son of Bucolio, son of Lao- 
medo, His mother was one of the Naiads. 
He was killed in the Trojan war by Euryalus. 
U. 6. II. One of the horses of Achilles, 
killed by Sarpedo, 16. III. A town near 
Pylos, in the Peloponnesus. 

Preno Auzinovanus: see A/binovanus. 

Pupum, a town of Latium, about 10 miles 
from Rome, conquered by Camillus. The in- 
habitants were called Pedam. Liv. 2, 39, 
8, 13. 14.—Horat. Ep. 1, 4, 2. 

Prešsľpes, a name given to the Muses from 
the horse Pegasus, or the fountain, which Pe- 
gasus had raised from the ground, by striking 
it with his foot. 

PEaisis, a name given to Ginone by Ovid, 
(Her. 5,) because she was daughter of the river, 
(xayn,) Gebrenus. 

Preaistum sragnum, a lake near Ephesus, 
which arose from the earth, when Pegasus 
struck it with his foot. 

Pueisus, a winged horse, sprung from the 
blood of Medusa, when Perseus had cut off her 
head. He received his name from being born, 
according to Hesiod, near the sources, (xnyn,) 
of the ocean. As soon as born, he lett the 
earth and flew up into heaven, or rather, ac- 
cording to Ovid, fixed his residence on Mt. He- 
lico, where, by striking the earth with his foot, 
he instantly raised a fountain, called Hippo- 
crene. He became the favorite of the Muses, 
and afterwards tamed by Neptune or Minerva, 
was given to Belleropho to conquer the Chi- 
mera, No sooner was this fiery monster de- 
stroyed, than Pegasus threw down his rider, 
because he was a mortal, or rather, according 
to the more received opinion, because he at- 
tempted to fly to heaven. This act of temerity 
in Belleropho was punished by Jupiter, who 
sent an insect to torment Pegasus, which occa- 
sioned the melancholy fall of his rider.. Pe- 
gasus continued his tight up to heaven, and 
was placed among the constellations by Jupiter. 
Perseus, according to Ovid, was mounted on 
the horse Pegasus, when he destroyed the sea- 
monster gomg to devour Andromeda, | Those 
mythologists, who suppose the Gorgos to have 
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have been also a vessel with sails, which Per- 
seus brought to Greece, after having used it in 


rescuing Andromeda: (see Gaza.) When Pe- 


gasus is said by the poets to have sprung from 
the blood of Medusa, they are supposed to 
mean that Perseus did not carry off the ship 
so called until after a severe engagement, in 
which much blood’was shed. When Pausanias 
says that Pegasus was broken by Minerva, we 
may suppose him to mean that Perseus found 
occasion fur a great share of prudence in ma- 
naging to advantage a ship with sails, the use 
of which was then unknown to him. The fable 
of Pegasus flying away to heaven may allude 


to Perseus having consecrated the prow of the © 


vessel in the temple of Jupiter on Mt. Olym- 


pus; and, with regard to Mt. Parnassus, we . 


may suppose Perseus to have dedicated there, 
also, in the temple of Apollo some other part 
of the vessel.] Hesiod, Th—Hor. Od. 4, 11, 
—IL\6.— Apollod. 2,3, 4.—Lycophr. 17,— Paus, 
—Ovid, Met. 4, 785.— Hygin. 57. 

Peraconïa, one of the divisions of Mace- 
donia atthe north. Liv, 26, 25, 31, 28, 

Pexasci. [The most ancient traditions re- 
specting the early population of Greece, repre- 
sent that country as covered, in various parts, 
by a people named Pelasgi, distinguished among 
the rude aborigines by the progress, which they 
appear to have made in the arts of civilised lite, 
The origin of this singular people is lost amid 
the obscurity of fable, and wiil always remain 
an enigma, Two theories respecting them haye 


for a long time divided the opinions of the’ 


learned: we shall state them, and then give 
the hypothesis of Mannert, which seems pre- 
ferable to both. According to the first of these 
theories, at a period of remote antiquity, some 
event unknown to us, either a convulsion of 
nature, or intestine divisions, perhaps merely a 
superabundance of population, caused many of 
the numerous nations, which had their original 
seats in the vicinity of the Caspian and Kuxine 
seas, to seek new habitations in regions farther 
to the west. This migration was, without doubt, 
successive, and must have lasted for many cen- 
turies. The countries, which extend from the 
Borysthenes to the Propontis, appear to have 
been the point, whence these vast multitudes 
from Upper Asia diverged in quest of abodes. 
One portion of them, continuing their route to 
the west, established themselves in the Carpa- 
thian mountains, now the mountains of Arapak, 
which hence became the cradle of the early po- 
pulation of Europe. From this quarter pro- 
ceeded the tribes, which peopled Italy and 
Greece, while another stream of emigration, as- 
cending the course of the Danube, after leaving 
colonies along its northern banks, passed the 
Rhine, and then the Pyrenees, and did not stop 
until they found a barrier to their progress in 
the Atlantic ocean. Another portion of the 
nations from Cancasus settled in the fertile 
plains of Asia Minor, of which number were 
the Thynians, Bithymians, Phrygians, and My- 
sians. Some of them, however, remained be- 
tween the Danube and Dnieper, and are known 
by the name of Cimmerians and Taurians. 
One of these tribes last-mentioned were, ac- 
cording to this theory, the Pelasgi. In search 
ot a milder climate, they moved towards the 
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tains of Thessaly, and in Bæotia, which coun- 
tries, more especially the first, hence bore the 
name of Pedasgia long before that of Helas. 
Masters of these countries, they spread them- 
‘selves next over what was called in a subsequent 
age Peloponnesus, but at that early period de- 
nominated from them Pedasgia. Hence is ex- 
plained, say the defenders of this theory, a fact, 
which has occasioned so much embarrassment 
to the learned, namely, the simultaneous exist- 
ence of .2 Pelasgias, one to the north of the 
isthmus of Corinth, the other in the most 
southern part of Greece. The abundant pro- 
ductions of the land, and its numerous harbors, 
made the Pelasgi, from a roving and pastoral, 
an agricultural and commercial people. Their 
vessels carried them to every known land, and 
at the period, when the light of history becomes 
clear and distinct, we find settlements of Pe- 
lasyi in the isles of the Aigean along the Pro- 
pontis, on the coasts of Asia Minor, and even 
in Italy in the west. Such is a brief outline 
of the first of these theories. It is based, as 
will appear even from a shght examination, on 
the assumed fact, that the Pelasgi and early 
Grecian race were the same. This is contra- 
dicted by the positive testimony of all anti- 
quity. Herod. (l, 57.) in whose time settle- 
meuts of the Pelasgi still existed along the 
Propontis, as well as in Italy, states in express 
terms that the Pelasgi spoke a barbarous lan- 
guage; and to leave the reader in no doubt as 
to the meaning of the phrase barbarous lan- 
guage, adds, ‘‘ and if the whole Pelasgian race 
did speak a barbarous language, then the people 


_ef Attica, who are descended from them, must, 


at the time they changed into Hellenes, have 
altered their language.’ It may be asked what 
grounds Herod, had to suppose that the Pelasgic 
was a barbarous tongue? Let us hear the his- 
torian himself assign the reasons for his opinion. 
“ What language the Pelasgi used, I cannot 
certainly affirm; but if I may form a conjec- 
ture from those Pelasgi, who now exist, and are 
settled at Crestona, (this should be Cortona, as 
Dionys. H. cites the passage,) beyond the Tyr- 


- rhenians, but were formerly neighbours to those 


called at this day Dorians, and at that time 
occupied the country called Thessaliotis; and 
if 1 may conjecture from those Pelasgi, who 
founded Placia and Scylace in the Hellespont, 
and once dwelt with the Athenians, and what- 
ever other cities, which, though really Pelas- 
gian, have changed their name,—if, I say, Í 
may be permitted to give my opinion, the Pe- 
lasgi spoke a barbarous language.” Qb.) And 
a little while after he adds, “ Mor neither do 
the Crestoneans use the same language with any 
of their neighbours, nor yet do the people of 
Placia, but they both use the same language ; 
by which it appears that they have taken care 
to preserve the character of the language, 
which they brought with them into those places. 
But the Hedenes, as I think, from the time they 
became a people, used the same language, which 
they now speak.” This is not a mere supposr 
tion on the part of the historian, but his opimion 
is drawn evidently from an actual comparison 
of the 2 languages, and is merely stated in the 
language of modest caution, instead of that 
bold tone of expression, which he was entitled 
to assume, Now, if the Pelasgi spoke a dif- 


ferent language altogether from the early Hel- 
lenic or Grecian race, they must have been of 
different origin, and the theory above-mentioned 
falls of course to the ground, According to the 
2d theory, the Pelasgi were autochthones. This 
would make the Peloponnesus, and, above all, 
Argolis, their original country. The partisans 
of this theory maintain, that in the most re- 
mote periods the stream of emigration was 
constantly directed from the southern to the 
northern parts of Greece, and that, prior to the 
epoch, when the Hellenes began to grow pow- 
erful, there is no historical evidence of any 
colony of Pelasgi having entered the Pelopon- 
nesus, This theory is a weak one, as will ap- 
pear from a consideration of the hypothesis of 
Mannert. This last-mentioned writer acknow- 
ledges that the Pelasgi are mentioned in history 
as the first inhabitants of many countries, but 
adds that a careful examination of the subject 
will conclusively shew that they everywhere 
met on their arrival with races of men less 
civilised than themselves, some still living in 
forests, others but just formed into civil socie- 
ties. In Attica, Ogyges had founded a kings 
dom, which extended also over a part of Boo- 
tia; he reigned over the Hectenes in the latter 
country, and over the Actzans in the former. 
An inundation, however, which covered the 
land, destroyed all the inhabitants except those, 
who had fled for refuge to the mountains. 
Here their descendants lived for 190 years, 
until the appearance of the Pelasgi. ‘The 
original inhabitants, too weak to resist these 
strangers, assigned to them a district at the 
foot of Mt. Hymettus, from which, however, 
they were subsequently expelled. They retired, 
after their expulsion, to the isle of Lemnos. 
The original mhabitants of Argolis were the 
Cynurians; it was among these that Inachus 
founded a Pelasgic state. The Arcadians, 
(to call them by a less ancient name,) were 
a race of autochthones entirely uncivilised, 
until Pelasgus, a grandson of Inachus, brought 
among them the first elements of social life. 
The country, where the Pelasgi first made their 
appearance, according to the Greek writers, 
was Epirus, whence they spread into Thessaly. 
The name Pelasgi was never assumed by 
them, but was given to them by the Greeks. 
They called themselves ARusent, or rather 
Tyrseni, (see Hetruria) The name Pelasgi, 
(Heazeyel, more anciently written [eaupyot,) 
was applied to them in familiar language by the 
early Greeks, from the resemblance which they 
bore to storks, and other birds of passage, when 
they first became known to the Greeks; for it 
seems that, before they fixed themselves permas 
nently in Greece, they would appear and dis- 
appear from the land at almost stated and 
regular intervals. Being chased eventually from 
Thessaly by the power of Deucalio, they re- 
tired to Epirus, and thence betook themselves 
partly to Asia Minor, and partly to ltaly. 
‘Their subsequent movements and history are 
given in the article Hetruria. All the Pelasgic 
colonies, which established themselves among 
the early Greeks, brought with them the ele- 
ments of civilisation and the arts, and also the 
use of letters. Whence did they obtain them ? 
“ Profound night,” observes Mannext, “ rests 
on this portion of history ; oo gleam of 
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light alone pierces the darkness, which involves 
© On one side of the Pelasgi, many tribes of 
Illyrians practised navigation, as, for example, 
the Pheacians of the island of Scheria, after- 
wards Corcyra, At the head of the Adriatic 
existed long-established commercial cities, and 
artificial canals were seen at an early period. 
Every thing seems to inditate that, at a period 
of remote antiquity, the shores of the Adriatic 
were inhabited by civilised communities.” As 
to the origin of the Pelasgi, we will take the 
liberty to differ from Mannert at the close of 
these remarks: in the mean time a few obser- 
vations will be offered respecting the introduc- 
tion of letters into Greece by this mysterious 
people. According to the common opinion, 
Cadmus the Phenician was the first, who made 
the Greeks acquainted with the art of writing, 
B.c. 1550. This opinion rests for support on 
a passage of Herod., (5, 58.) who, however, ex- 
presses himself with an air of doubt, adding 
this restriction to his remark, &; tuoi orte, 
“as appears to me.” He is contradicted by 
Diod. S., (5, 57. 74.) who states that many 
generations before Cadmus, the Greeks were in 
possession of characters, and used them for 
public monuments, but a deluge destroyed these 
elements of early civilisation. An old tradition 
existed among the Greeks respecting the good for- 
tune, which the Pelasgi had of saving this early 
alphabet at the time of the deluge of Deucalio, 
(Eust.in Od. 2, 358.) and probably in accordance 
with this same tradition Æsch. (Prom. V. 469.) 
makes Prometheus say, “I invented for them 
the array of letters, and fixed the memory, the 
mother of knowledge and the soul of life.” 
Paus. (1, 43.) makes mention of an inscription 
which he had read at Megara on the most 
ancient monument in all Greece. The date of 
this monument was B. c. 1678; the inscription 
on it, therefore, was anterior to Cadmus, and 
consequently Pelasgic. But a serious difficulty 
arises at this stage of the inquiry. How came 
the alphabet, used in after-ages by the Greek 
nation, to bear so close a resemblance in the 
names, order, and very forms of the letters, 
to the alphabets of the nations, which belonged 
to the Shemitic race, namely, to those of the 
Pheenicians, Samaritans, and Jews; or, to speak 
more correctly, to that of the Phoenicians, for 
these and the Jews, until the time of Cyrus, 
used the same characters? One of 2 supposi- 
tions must be the true answer to this question. 
Either the Pheenicians introduced an alphabet 
into Greece so far superior to the old Pelasgic 
as to be adopted in its stead, or the alphabet 
of Cadmus, and that of the Pelasgi, were iden- 
tically the same. The first supposition will be 
found extremely difficult to support. It takes 
for granted, what few, if any, will be willing to 
allow, that there existed in those early ages a 
sufficient degree of mental activity and refine- 
ment on the part of the rude inhabitants of 
Greece, to induce them to discriminate between 
the comparative advantages of 2 rival systems 
of alphabetic writing; and that occasions suffi- 
ciently numerous presented themselves in those 
` early days, for testing by actual use the respec- 

tive claims to pre-eminence of the Pelasgic and 
Pheenician characters. The 2d of these sup- 
positions is undoubtedly the true one, to es- 
tablish which more fully we must go a little 
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into detail, The Pelasgi are acknowledged by — 
the concurrent voice of all antiquity to have ~ 
brought with them into Greece a peculiar and 
distinct system of religion. They are acknow- — 
ledged, moreover, to have been the founders of — 
Grecian theology. They established an oracle at 
Dodona; instituted the mysteries of the Cabin ; 
and there is every reason to believe that those 
of Eleusis were of similar origin: in a word, 
every thing connected with them tends strongly 
to confirm the belief, that they were a sacerdo- 
tal race, a caste of priests. To those, who are 
acquainted with the learned speculations of 
Ritter, (Die Vorhalle Europäischer Voelker- 
geschichten vor Herodotus,) it seems scarcely 
necessary to state how successfully he has es- 
tablished, from an examination of the scattered 
fragments of early history, the intimate con- 
nexion, which once subsisted between the east 
and west. The earliest monuments, which the 
geography, antiquities, mythology, architec- 
ture, and religious systems of the most remote 
times afford, clearly indicate that, in a very re- 
mote period, colonies of priests from northern 
India, with the worship of Budda, spread'them- 
selves over the countries along the Phasis on 
the, Euxine, in Thrace, along the Danube, over 
many parts of western Europe, and even 
through the whole of Greece. The Pelasgi 
evidently were a colony or race of this kind, 
and their very name, Raseni or Tyrseni, espe- 
cially tħe 2 last syllables Seni, connects them 
in a manner with the Sindi, or people of India. 
In regard to the Ist part of the name Tyrseni; 
namely, the syllable Tyr, it is curious to com- 
pare with it the remark of Ritter, who, after 
a long examination of the subject, arrives at 
the conclusion that the syllable Tyr among 
the nations near the Tanais and Palus Mzotis 
was a religious appellative. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the names of the Idanthyrsi, Thyr- 
sageta, Thyssagete, Thyrsi, &c. It affords a 
subject of inquiry equally curious to compare 
the remark of the author of the Etym. M. 
v. IeAweyixdy, namely, that the Pelasgi were so 
called from the fine linen garments, which they 
wore, (die rès, owdoves, as %ogour,) with the 
learned arguments of Ritter, by which he proves 
conclusively that the term cide» was applied in 
strictness by the Greeks to the fine linen of Col- 
chis, and not to that of Egypt, and establishes 
the fact in the clearest manner that the people’ 
of Colchis were a colony from India. Indeed, 
the very name cidev has an evident analogy 
with the 20 or Ivd0l, the ancient inhabitants 
or India. Now, on the supposition that the 
Pelasgi were a colony from India, and brought 
with them into Greece the civilisation and arts 
of the former country, the question respecting 
the Gr. alphabet, to which we return, resolves 
itself into this, whether the people of India 
or Phoenicia are to be regarded as the inventors 
of alphabetic writing? The Pheenicians were 
a mere nation of merchants and traders. They 
had little, if any, occasion for literary pursuits, 
and have left but little literature behind them. 
From a nation, which had gone so far as to in- 
vent an alphabet, we certainly should expect 
no small number of literary memorials. Again, 
Hug (Lrfindung der Buchstabenschrift) shews 
clearly that the Phcenician letters are in fact 
only hieroglyphics, nd even of Egyptian 
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“origin. As to the Phoenicians themsélves, they 
were evidently of Arabian descent, and origi- 
nally established aleng the shores of the Ara- 
bian gulf. They were the shepherd-race, which 
founded the dynasty of the Hycsos in Egypt, 
and from that country obtained their alphabet 
and the germs of civilisation. We have now 
traced the Phenician alphabet to Egypt: was 
it of Egyptian origin ? No one will affirm this, 
who is acquainted with the early history of 
Egypt. The Egyptians received their rudiments 
of civilisation from Meroé in Ethiopia, the seat 
of a sacerdotal caste or royal priesthood. Did 
Meroé then also civilise India, or India Meroé ? 
Four our own parts we should have no hesitation 
in assigning the priority to India, though the 
proofs for that opinion are too numerous to be 
here adduced, and too intimately connected 
with each other to admit of being given only 
in part. That there was a strong resemblance 
in many respects between the customs of Egypt 
and those of the more remote East, no one, 
who has made himself conversant with the 
pages of Herod., will presume to deny. The 
description, which that author gives of the 
mode of life, the rites and ceremonies, of 
the priests of Egypt, identifies them with the 
Brahmins of India; the festival of lamps, 
which was celebrated throughout Egypt, pre- 
vails at the present day through the whole: of 
the vast empire of China; and it is stated on 
the best authority that the seapoys in the British 
over-land army from India, when they beheld 
in Egypt the ruins of Dendera, prostrated them- 
‘selves before the remains of the ancient temples, 
and offered up adoration to them, declaring, on 
being asked the reason of this strange conduct, 
that they saw senlptured before them the gods of 
their country. Ritter, moreover, proves deci- 
sively the absolute identity of many parts of 
the Phenician worship, with that of ancient 
India; and, to return to the point, whence we 
digressed, it is conceded by one of the ablest 
oriental scholars of modern times, that there 
exists a direct and striking similarity between 
the Sanscrit and Phoenician characters, though 
he bends this remark towards the confirmation 
of an opposite theory to our own. (Murray's 
Hist. of Europ. Lang. 2, 392.) But what are 
we to think of the tradition respecting Cadmus ? 
That he did come to Greece, the authority of 
almost every ancient author testifies. The most 
ingenious mode of solving the difficulty is that 
adopted by some of the German scholars, 
namely, that Cadmus merely introduced into 
Greece more convenient and suitable materials 
for writing. The art of preparing skins to serve 
for the purposes of writing, was unknown to the 
early Greeks; for the d:pdzeus, of which Herod. 
speaks as having been in use before the inven- 
tion of paper, seem to have been only skins 
rudely prepared in the manner still customary 
among barbarous nations in the time of the 
historian. Either paper, made of the papyrus 
of Egypt, was not as yet invented, or there 
existed no communication at that time with 
Egypt, by which it could be procured. The 
only materials for writing, to the time of Cad- 
mus, appear to have been stone and plates of 
meta]. The palm-tree grows so abundantly in 
Pheenicia, that from it the Greeks gave a name 
to the whole country, (Zovi, from boi.) 
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According to Pliny, (13, 11.) the Egyptians 
used the palm-leaf for writing previous to the 
Invention of paper or papyrus. If Cadmus, 
then, brought into Bæotia the use of writing 
on thé palm-leaf, the Greeks, accustomed pre- 
viously to trace their characters with great labor 
and difficulty on stone and metal, would readily 
abandon this mode of writing for the easier 
and more expeditious one introduced by the 
Phoenician’ stranger. Hence Cadmus might 
easily be regarded as the inventor of alphabetic 
writing, the difficulty of procuring proper ma- 
terials having so much obstructed its use among 
the Greeks previous to this period. Hence, 
too, the letters, which they now began to trace 
on the palm-leaf, were termed yedupara Bor 
vixnie, not meaning that they were Phoenician, 
for they were in reality Pelasgic, (the letters of 
Cadmus, and those of the Pelasgi being the 
same,) but imperting merely that they were let- 
ters traced on the palm-leaf ; and hence finally 
the Greeks, out of gratitude, would in time apply 
the name Pheenicia to a country, whence they 
had obtained so valuable a gift as the palm-tree 
or awig. Asto the general history of the Pelasgi, 
it remains but to add that tradition assigns to 
them various monuments of architecture, and 
especially the ancient walls known by the name 
of Cyclopian. There are 2 kinds of these ancient 
walls ; the Ist constructed of rude and irregular 
rocks -of stone, joined together without mortar, 
the 2d formed of stones regularly cut and 
squared ; the former are called Cyclopian, the 
latter Pelasgic. According to the ingenious 
hypothesis of Hirt, (Geschichte der Baukunst 
bey den Alten,) the first species of walls were 
named Cyclopian, because the Pelasgi con- 
structed them by means of a caste of miners. 
When persous employed in mining enter the 
bowels of the earth, the lamp, which they carry 
with them to light them on their way, may be 
regarded as their on/y eye, and hence the fable 
of the single eye of the Cyclops. (See Cyclopes.) 
Scholl, (Hist. of Gr. Literature, 1. p. 8.) quotes 
a passage of Agatharchidas, as preserved by 
Photius, in which the former describes the man- 
ner, in which blocks of marble were drawn from 
the quarries of Egypt, and speaks of the work- 
men carrying a lamp attached to their foreheads 
to light them as they proceeded with their work 
beneath the surface ofthe earth.] Paus. 8, 1.— 
Strabo, 5.— Herod. 1.—Plut. Rom.—AÆn. 1.— 
Ovid, Met.— Flace.—Senec. in Med. et Agam. 

Pervasera, or Pexasaioris, [an ancient name 
for Epirus, Thessaly, and the Peloponnesus: 
see Pelasgi. | 

Peasaus, a son of Jupiter and Niobe, who 
reigned in Sicyo, and gave his name to the 
ancient inhabitants of Peloponnesus: [see 
Pelasgi |» 

PELETHRONG, an epithet given to the Lapi- 
the, because they inhabited the town of Pele- 
thronium, at the foot of Mt. Pelion in Thessaly ; 
or because one of their number bore the name 
of Pelethronius. To them mankind are indebted 
for the invention of the bit, by which they — 
tamed their horses with so much dexterity, 
Virg. G. 3, 115.—Ovid, Met. 12, 452.— Lucan, 
6, 387. 

Prrxus, a. king of Thessaly, son of Æacus 
and Endeis, daughter of Chiro. He married 


| Thetis, one of the Nereids, and was the only 
801 
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. one among mortals, who married an immortal. 
He was accessory to the death of his brother 
Phocus, and on that account obliged to leave 
his father’s dominions. He retired to the court 
of Eurytus, son of Actor, who reigned at Phthia, 
or, according to the less received opinion of 
Ovid, fled to Ceyx, king of Trachinia, He was 
purified of his murdér by Eurytus with the 
usual ceremonies, and the monarch gave to him 
his daughter Antigone in marriage. Some 
time after this, Peleus and Eurytus went to the 
chase of the Calydonian boar, where the father- 
in-law was accidentally killed by an arrow, 
which his son-in-law had aimed at the beast. 
This unfortunate event obliged him to banish 
himself from the court of Phthia, and he retired 
to Iolchos, where he was purified of the murder 
of Eurytus by Acastus, king of the country. 
His residence at lolchos was short: Astydamia, 
wife of Acastus, became enamored of him ; and 
when she found him insensible to her passionate 
declaration, accused him of attempts on her vir- 
tue. The monarch partially believed the accu- 
gations of his wife, but, not to violate the laws 
of hospitality by putting him instantly to death, 
ordered his officers 
on pretence of hunting, and there to tie him to 
a tree, that he might become the prey of the 
wild beasts of the place. The orders of Acastus 
were faithfully obeyed, but Jupiter, who knew 
the innocence of his grandson Peleus, ordered 
Vulcan to set him at liberty. As soon as he 
had been delivered from danger, Peleus assem- 
bled his friends to punish: the ill-treatment, 
which he had received from Acastus. He 
forcibly took Iolchos, drove the king from his 
possessions, and put to death the wicked Asty- 
damia. After the death of Antigone, Peleus 
courted Thetis, of whose superior charms Jupi- 
ter himself had been enamored. His preten- 
sions, however, were rejected, and as he was a 
mortal, the goddess fled from him with the 
greatest. abhorrence; and the more effectually 
to evade his inquiries, she generally assumed 
the shape of a bird, tree, or tigress. Peleus be- 
came more animated from her refusal; he of- 
fered a sacrifice to the gods, and Proteus in- 
formed him that, to obtain Thetis, he must sur- 
prise her, while she was asleep in her grotto 
near the shores of Thessaly, ‘This advice was 
immediately followed, and Thetis, unable to 
escape from the grasp of Peleus, at last con- 
sented to marry him. Their nuptials were cele- 
brated with the greatest solemnity, all the gods 
attended, and made them each the most valuable 
presents. The goddess of discord was the only 
one of the deities not present, and punished this 
seeming neglect by throwing an apple into the 
midst of the assembly of the gods, with the in- 
scription of Detur pulchriori: (see Discordia.) 
From the marriage of Peleus and Thetis was 
born Achilles, whose education was early en- 
trusted to the Centaur Chiro, afterwards to 
Phenix, son of Amyntor. Achilles went to the 
Trojan war at the head of his father’s troops, 
and Peleus gloried in having a son superior to 
all the Greeks in valor and intrepidity. The 
death of Achilles was a source of grief to 
Peleus; and Thetis, to comfort her husband, 
promised him immortality, and ordered him to 
retire into the grottos of the island of Leuce, 
where he uae see and converse with the 


to conduct him to Mt. Pelion | 
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manes of his son. Peleus had a daughter 
called Polydora by Antigone. Ill.— Eurip. 
Andr-—Catull. de Nupt. Pel. et Thet.— Ovid, 
Her. 5. Fast.2. Met. 11, 7.—Apollod, 3, 12. 
— Paus. 2, 29.—Diod. S. 4.—Hyign. 54. 

PeiXpxs, daughters of Pelias : see Pelias, 

PeLYas, I. the twin brother of Neleus, son 
of Neptune by Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, 
His birth was concealed from the world by his 
mother, who wished her father to be ignorant of 
her incontinence. 
but his life was preserved by shepherds, and he 
received the naime of Pelias from a spot of the 
color of Jead in his face. Some time after this 
adventure, Tyro married Cretheus, son of 
Æolus, king of Iolchos, and became mother of 
3 children, of whom Aiso was the eldest, 
Meantime Pelias visited his mother, was re- 
ceived in her family, and after the death of 
Cretheus, unjustly seized the kingdom, which 
belonged to the children of Tyro by the de- 
ceased monarch. 
usurpation, Pelias consulted the oracle, and 
when he was told to beware of one of the de- 
scendants of Æolus, who should come to his 
court with one foot shod, and the other bare, 
privately removed the son of Æso, after he had 


publicly declared that he was dead. These pre- | 
cautions proved abortive. Jaso, son of Æso, — 
who had been educated by Chiro, returned to- 
Iolchos, when arrived to years of maturity, and — 
as he had lost one of his shoes in crossing the | 


Anaurus, or Evenus, Pelias immediately per- 
ceived that this was the person, whom he was 
advised so much to dread. His unpopularity 
prevented him from acting with violence against 
a stranger, whose uncommon dress and com- 
manding aspect had raised admiration in his 
subjects. 


friends and relations, and boldly demand the 


kingdom, which he usurped. Pelias was con- 
scious that his complaints were well founded, | 
and therefore, to divert his attention, told him | 


that he would voluntarily resign the crown to 
him, if he went to Colchis to avenge the death 
of Phryxus, son of Athamas, whom Ketes had 


cruelly murdered. He further observed that the |} 


expedition would be attended with the greatest 


glory, and nothing but the infirmities of old age ff 
had prevented him himself from vindicating the f 
honor of his country, and the injuries of his } 


family by punishing the assassin. This, so 
warmly recommended, was as warmly accepted 
by the young hero, and his intended expedition 
was made known all over Greece: (see Jaso,) 
During the absence of Jaso in the Argonautic 
expedition, 


i 
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Argonauts returned, and he was restored to the # 
vigor of youth by the magic of Medea. This% 


sudden change in the vigor and constitution of 


Æso astonished all the inhabitants of Iolchos,} 


and the daughters of Pelias, who had received 
the patronymic of Peliades, expressed their de- 
sire to see their father’s infirmities vanish by} 
the same powerful arts, Medea, who wished 
to avenge the injuries which her husband J aso| 
had received from Pelias, raised the desires of} 
the Peliades by cutting an old ram to pieces, 
boiling the flesh in a cauldron, and afterwards 


He was exposed in the woods, ' 


But his astonishment was excited, | 
when he saw Jaso arrive at his palace with his | 


Pelias murdered Aso and all his 
family; but according to the more received |! 


opinion of Ovid, Also was still living, when the i 
I 


To strengthen himself in his — 
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| turning it into a young lamb. When they 
_ had seen this successful experiment, the Peliades 
cut their father’s body to pieces, having drawn 
all the blood from his veins, on the assurance 
that Medea would replenish them by her incan- 
tations. The limbs were immediately put into 
a cauldron of boiling water, but Medea suffered 
the flesh to be totally consumed, and refused to 
give to the Peliades the promised assistance, 
and the bones of Pelias did not even receive a 
burial. The Peliades were 4 in number, Alceste, 
` Pisidice, Pelopea, and Hippothoé, to whom 
Hyginus adds Medusa. Their mother’s name 
was Anaxibia, daughter of Bias, or Philomache, 
daughter of Amphio. ` After this parricide, the 
Peliades fled to the court of Admetus, where 
Acastus, son-in-law of Pelias, pursued them, 
and took their protector prisoner. The Peliades 
died, and were buried in Arcadia, Hygin. 12. 
13, 14.—0Ovid, Met. 7, 3.—Paus. 8, 11.—Apol- 
lod. 1, 9— Senec. in Med—Apoll. Rh. 1— 
Pind. Pyth, 4—Diod. S. 4. II. A Trojan 
chief, wounded by Ulysses during the Trojan 
war. He survived the ruin of his countr , and 
followed the fortune of Æneas, Zn. 2, 435. 
III. The ship Argo, called Pedias 4rbor, 
because built of trees from Mt. Pelion—IV, 
The spear of Achilles: see Pedion. 
PeLtpes, a patronymic of Achilles and 
pms as descended from Peleus, Æn. 2, 
4 i 


PĚLIGNI, a people of Italy, who dwelt near 
the Sabines and Marsi, and had Corfinium and 
Sulmo for their chief towns. The most expert 
“Magicians were among the Peligni, according 
to Horace. [The Peligni were immediately 
descended from the Samnites, but owed their 
first origin to the Sabines. As they inhabited 
the high mountains, which formed a part of the 
Apennines, probably they derived their name 
from the primitive term pad, “elevated.” They 
are said to have constructed a temple to Jupiter 
Palenus.|] iv. 8, 6, 29. 9, 41.—Ovid, ex 
Pont. 1, 8, 42.—Strabo, 5.—Hor. Od. 3, 19, 8. 

PerYon, and PrLYos, [a portion of that long 
chain of mountains, which lay on the eastern 
coast of Thessaly, and extended from the penin- 
sula, inclosing towards the south the greatest 
part of the country called Magnesia, as far as 
the mountains, which separated it from Mace- 
donia, The portion, which bore the name of 
Pelion, commenced at the summit of Rhisus.] 
In their wars against the gods, the giants, as 
the poets mention, placed Mt. Ossa on Pelion, 
toscale the heavens with more facility. The 
celebrated huge spear of Achilles, which none 
but the hero could wield, had been cut down on 
this mountain, and was thence called Pedias ; 
a present from his preceptor Chiro, who, like 
the other Centaurs, had fixed his residence 
here. Ovid, Met. 1, 155. 13, 199.—Mela, 2, 
3.— Strabo, 9—Firg. G.1, 281. 3, 94.—Senec. 
în Herc. et Med. 

Perra, [a city of Macedonia, near the top 
of the Sinus Thermaicus, on the confines of 
Emathia. It became the capital of the king- 
dom, when Edessa was annihilated, according 
fo Ptol., and owed its grandeur to Philip and 
his son Alexander, who was born there, and 
hence styled Pellæus Juvenis by the Roman 
poets. Livy describes it as situate on a hill, 
which faced the pee and suzrounded with 
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morasses formed by stagnant waters from the ad- 


jacent lakes, so deep as to be impassable in winter 
or summer, In the morass nearest the city, the 
citadel rose up like an island, built on a mound 
of earth formed with immense labor, so as to be 
capable of supporting the wall, and secure 
against any injury from the surrounding mois- 
ture, At a distance it seemed to join the city- 
rampart, but was divided from it by a river, 
which ran between, and over which was a 
bridge of communication. This river was 
called Ludias, Ledias, and Lydius. Pella be- 
came a Roman colony.] The tomb of Euri- 
pides was in the neighbourhood. The epithet 
Pelleus is often applied to Egypt or Alexandria, 
because the Ptolemies, kings of the country, 
were of Macedonian origin, Martial, 13, 85. 
— Lucan, 5, 60. 8, 475. 607. 9, 1016. 1073. 
10, 55.—Mela, 2, 3.— Strabo, 7,— Liv. 42, 41. 
PELLENE, a town of Achaia in the Pelopon- 
nesus, at the west of Sicyo, famous for its 
wool; built by the giant Pallas; the country 
of Proteus, the sea-god. [It was built round 
a mountain, and formed a beautiful amphithe- 
atre.] Strabo, 8.—Paus.7, 26.— Liv. 33, 14: 
PĚLÖPEA, or PĚLOPTA, a daughter of Thyes- 
tes, brother of Atreus. She had a son by her 
father, who had offered violence to herin a 
wood without knowing that she was his own 
daughter. Some suppose that Thyestes pur- 
posely committed this incest, as the oraclè 
had informed him that his wrongs should be 
avenged, and his brother destroyed by a son, 
who should be born from him and his daughter. 
This proved too true. Pelopea afterwards mar- 
ried her uncle Atreus, who kindly received into 
his house his wife’s illegitimate child, called 


igysthus, because preserved by goats, (aiyes,) 
when exposed in the mountains. ASgysthus 
became his uncle’s murderer: (see Ægysthus.) 
Hygin. 87. &e.—AÆlian, V. H.12.—Ovid, in 
Ib. 359. Seneca in Agam, 

PevoreEsa, a festival observed by the people 
of Elis in honor of Pelops; kept in imitation 
of Hercules, who sacrificed to Pelops in a 
trench, as it was usual, when the manes and 
infernal gods were the objects of worship. 

Prxoprpas, a celebrated general of Thebes, 
son of Hippoclus. He was descended from an 
illustrious family, and was remarkable for his 
immense possessions, which he bestowed, with 
great liberality, on the poor and necessitous, 
Many were the objects of his generosity, but 
when Epaminondas had refused to accept his 
presents, Pelopidas disregarded all his wealth, 
and preferred before it the enjoyment of his 
friend’s conversation and poverty. , From their 
friendship and intercourse the Thebans derived 
the most considerable advantages. No sooner 
had the interest of Sparta prevailed at Thebes, 
and the friends of liberty and national indepen- 
dence been banished from the city, than Pelo- 
pidas, who was in the number of the exiles, 
resolved to free his country from foreign slavery. 
His plan was bold and animated, and his deli- 
berations slow. Meanwhile Epaminondas, left 
by the tyrants at Thebes as being in appearance 
a worthless and insignificant philosopher, ani- 
mated the youths of the city, and at last Pelo- 
pidas, with 11 of his associates, entered Thebes, 
easily massacred the friends of the tyranny, and 
freed their country from so“. i After 
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this successful enterprise, Pelopidas was unani- 
mously placed at the head of the government ; 
and so confident were the Thebans of his abili- 
ties as a general and magistrate, that they suc- 
cessively re-elected him 13 times to fill the 
honorable office of governor of Beotia. Epa- 
minondas shared with him the sovereign power, 
and to their valor and prudence the Thebans 
were indebted for a celebrated victory at the 
battle of Leuctra. Ina war, which Thebes 
carried on against Alexander, tyrant of Phere, 
Pelopidas was appointed commander, but. his 
imprudence in trusting himself unarmed into 
the enemy’s camp, nearly proved fatal to him. 
He was taken prisoner, but Epaminondas re- 
stored him to liberty. The perfidy of Alex- 
ander irritated him, and he was killed bravely 
fighting in a celebrated battle, in which his 
troops obtained the victory, B.C. 364. He re- 
ceived an honorable burial; the Thebans shewed 
their sense of his merit by their lamentations, 
and sent a powerful army to revenge his death 
by the destruction of the tyrant of Pheræ and 
his relations ; his children were presented with 
immense donations by the cities of Thessaly. 
Pelopidas is admired for his valor, as he never 
engaged an enemy without obtaining the ad- 
vantage. The impoverished state of Thebes 
before his birth, and after his fall, plainly de- 
monstrates the superiority of his genius and 
abilities, and it has been justly observed that 
with Pelopidas and Epaminondas the glory and 
independence of the Thebans rose and set. 
Plut. et C. Nep. in Vita—Xenoph. H. G.— 
Diod. S. 15.—Polyb. 

PeLoronnrsıXcum BELLUM, a celebrated war 
which continued for 27 years between the Athe- 
nians and inhabitants of Peloponnesus with 
their respective allies. It is the most famous 
and interesting of all the wars, which have hap- 
pened between the inhabitants of Greece; and 
for the minute and circumstantial description, 
which we have of the events and revolutions, 
which mutual animosity produced, we are in- 
debted more particularly to the correct and au- 
thentic writings of Thucydides and Xenopho. 
The circumstances, which gave birth to this me- 
morable war, are these: the power of Athens, 
under the prudent and vigorous administration 
of Pericles, was already extended over Greece, 
and she had procured for herself many admi- 
rers, and more enemies, when the Corcyreans, 
planted by a Corinthian colony, refused to pay 
to their founders those marks of respect and 
reverence, which among the Greeks every co- 
lony was obliged to pay to its mother country. 
The Corinthians wished to punish that infide- 
lity, and when the people of Epidamnus, a 
considerable town on the Adriatic, had been in- 
vaded by some of the barbarians of Illyricum, 
the people of Corinth gladly granted to the 
Epidamnians that assistance, which had in vain 
been solicited from the Corcyreans, their found- 
ers and patrons. The Corcyreans were of- 
fended at the interference of Corinth in the af- 
fairs of their colony; manned a fleet, and ob- 
tained a victory over the Corinthian vessels 
which had assisted the Epidamnians. The 
subsequent conduct of the Coreyreans, and their 
insolence to some of the Elians, who had fur- 
nished a few ships to the Corinthians, provoked 
the Zorgen and the discontent became 


tempt to oppose them in the field, but a fleet f 
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general. Ambassadors were sent by both pare 
ties to Athens to claim its protection, and jus-. | 
tify these violent proceedings. The greatest | 
part of the Athenians heard their various rea- 
sons with moderation and compassion, but the 
enterprising ambition of Pericles prevailed ; and 
when the Corcyreans had reminded the people 
of Athens that in all the states of Peloponnesus 
they had to dread the most malevolent enemies, 
and the most insidious of rivals, they were lis- 
tened to with attention, and promised support. 
This step was no sooner taken than the Corin- 
thians appealed to the other Grecian states, and 
particularly the Lacedeemonians. Their com- 
plaints were accompanied by those of the people 
of Megara and Ægina, who bitterly inveighed 
against the cruelty, injustice, and insolence of | 
the Athenians. This had due weight with the 
Lacedwmonians, who had long beheld with 
concern and jealousy the ambitious power of 
the Athenians; and they determined to support 
the cause of the Corinthians. However, before 
ihey proceeded to hostilities, an embassy was 
sent to Athens to represent the danger of enter- 
ing into a war with the most powerful and flou- — 
rishing of all the Grecian states. This alarmed © 
the Athenians, but when Pericles had elo- 
quently spoken of the resources and actual 
strength of the republic, and the weakness | 
of the allies, the clamors of his enemies were 
silenced, and the answer, returned to the | 
Spartans, was taken as a declaration of war. | 
The Spartans were supported by all the repub- | 
lics of the Peloponnesus except Argos and part | 
of Achaia, besides the people of Ambracia, | 
Anactorium, Beotia, Leucas, Locris, Megara, 
and Phocis. The Acarnanians, Carians, Chi- | 
ans, Corcyreans, Dorians, Lesbians, Messe- | 
nians, Plateans, Thracians, and Zacynthians }} 
were the friends of the Athenians, with all the | 


Cyclades except Eubea, Melos, Samos, and # 
| 


Thera. The first blow had already been struck | 
May 7, B.c. 431, by an attempt of the Beeotians | 
to surprise Platæa, and therefore Archidamus, } 
king of Sparta, who had in vain recommended 
moderation to the allies, entered Attica at the # 
head of an army of 60,000 men, and laid waste f 
the country by fire and sword. Pericles, who | 


was at the head of the government, did xot at- f 


of 150 ships set sail without delay to ravage the 
coasts of the Peloponnesus. Megara was also 
depopulated by an army of 20,000 men, and 
the campaign of the first year of the war was 
concluded in celebrating with the most solemn 
pomp the funerals of such, as had nobly fallen | 
in battle. The following year was remarkable} 
for a pestilence, which raged in Athens, and 
destroyed the greatest part of the inhabitants 
The public calamity was still heightened by the 
approach of the Peloponnesian army on thej 
borders of Attica, and by the unsuccessful ex4 
pedition of the Athenians against Epidaurus 
and in Thrace. ` The pestilence, which had car 

ried away so many of the Athenians, proved alsof 
fatal to Pericles, and he died about 2 years and 
6 months after the commencement of the Pelo | 


ponnesian war. The following years did no 
give rise to decisive events, but the revolt o 
Lesbos from the alliance of the Athenians pro 
duced fresh troubles. Mitylene, the capital o} 
the island, was recovered, and the inhabitant 
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treated with the greatest cruelty. The island 
of Corcyra became also the seat of new sedi- 
tions, and those citizens, who had been carried 
_ away prisoners by the Corinthians, and for po- 
litical reasons treated with lenity, and taught 
to despise the alliance of Athens, were no 
sooner returned home than they raised commo- 
tions, and endeavoured to persuade their coun- 
trymen to join the Peloponnesian confederates. 
This was strongly opposed, but both parties ob- 
tained by turns the superiority, and massacred, 
with the greatest barbarity, all those who ob- 
structed their views. Some time after Demo- 
sthenes, the Athenian general, invaded Aitolia, 
where his arms were attended with the greatest 
success. He also fortified Pylos in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and gained so many advantages over 
the confederates, that they sued for peace, 
which the insolence of Athens refused. The 
fortune of the war soon after changed, and the 
Lacedemonians, under the prudent conduct of 
Brasidas, made themselves masters of many 
valuable places in Thrace. But this victorious 
progress was soon stopped by the death of their 
general, and that of Cleo, the Athenian com- 
Mander; and the pacific disposition of Nicias, 
who was now at the head of Athens, made 
overtures of peace and universal tranquillity. 
Plistoanax, king of the Spartans, wished them 
to be accepted, but the intrigues of the Corin- 
thians prevented the discontinuance of the war, 
and therefore hostilities began anew. But 
while war was carried on with various success 
in different parts of Greece, the Athenians en- 
‘gaged in a new expedition: they yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of Gorgias of Leontium, 
and ambitious views of Alcibiades, and sent a 
fleet of 20 ships to assist the Sicilian states 
against the tyrannical power of Syracuse, B.C, 
416. This was warmly opposed by Nicias, 
but the eloquence of Alcibiades prevailed, and 
a powerful fleet was sent against the capital 
of Sicily. These vigorous, though impolitic 
measures of the Athenians were not viewed 
with indifference by the confederates. Syra- 
cuse, in her distress, implored the assistance 
of Corinth, and Gylippus was sent to direct 


her operations, and defend her against the | 


power of her enemies. The events of battles 
were dubious, and though the Athenian army 
was animated by the prudence and intrepidity 
of Nicias, and the more hasty courage of 
Demosthenes, yet the good fortune of Syra- 
cuse prevailed, and after a campaign of 2 
years of bloodshed, the_fleets of Athens were 
totally ruined, and the few soldiers which sur- 
vived the destructive siege, made prisoners of 
war. So fatal a blow threw the people of At- 
tica into consternation and despair, and while 
they sought for resources at home, they se- 
verely felt themselves deprived of support 
abroad. Their allies were alienated by the in- 
trigues of the enemy, and rebellion was fo- 
‘mented in their dependent states and colonies 
on the Asiatic coast. ‘The threatened ruin, 
however, was timely averted; and Alcibiades, 
who had been treated with cruelty by his coun- 
trymen, and had for some time resided in 
Sparta, directing her military operations, now 
exerted himself to defeat the designs of the con- 
federates by inducing the Persians to espouse 
the cause of his country. But a short time 
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after, the internal tranquillity of Athens was 
disturbed, and Alcibiades, by wishing to abo- 
lish the democracy, called away the attention 
of his fellow-citizens from the prosecution of 
a war, which had already cost them so much 
blood. This, however, was but momentary: 
the Athenians soon after obtained a naval vic- 
tory, and the Peloponnesian fleet was defeated 
by Alcibiades. The Athenians beheld with 
rapture the success of their arms; but when 
their fleet, in the absence of Alcibiades, had 
been defeated and destroyed near Andros by 
Lysander, the Lacedemonian admiral, they 
shewed their discontent and mortification by 
eagerly listening to the accusations, brought 
against their naval leader, to whom they had 
gratefully acknowledged themselves indebted 
for their former victories. Alcibiades was dis- 
graced in the public assembly, and 10 com- 
manders were appointed to succeed him in the 
management of the republic. This change of 
admirals, and the appomtment of Callicratidas 
to succeed Lysander, whose office had expired 
with the revolving year, produced new opera- 
tions. The Athenians fitted out a fleet, and 
the 2 nations decided their superiority near 
Arginuse in a naval battle. Callicratidas was 
killed, and the Lacedeemonians conquered, but 
the rejoicings, which the intelligence of this 
victory occasioned, were soon stopped, when 
it was known that the wrecks of some of the 
disabled ships of the Athenians, and the bodies 
of the slain, had not been saved from the sea. 
The admirals were accused in the tumultuous 
| assembly, and immediately condemned. Their 
successors in office were not so prudent, but 
they were more unfortunate in their operations, 
Lysander was again placed at the head of the 
Peloponnesian forces instead of Eteonicus, who 
had succeeded to the command at the death of 
Callicratidas. The age and experience of this 
general seemed to promise something decisive, 
| and indeed an opportunity was not long wanting 
| for the display of his military character. The 
superiority of the Athenians over that of the 
Peloponnesians rendered the former insolent, 
proud, and negligent ; and when they had im- 
prudently forsaken their ships to indulge their 
indolence, or pursue their amusements on the 
sea-shore at Aigospotamos, Lysander attacked 
their fleet, and his victory was complete. Of 
180 sail, only 9 escaped, 8 of which fled, under 
the command of Cono, to the island of Cyprus, 
and the other carried to Athens the melancholy 
news of the defeat. The Athenian prisoners 
were all massacred, and when the Pelopon- 
nesian conquerors had extended their dominion 
over the states and communities of Europe and 
Asia, which formerly acknowledged the power 
of Athens, they returned home to finish the 
war by the reduction of the capital of Attica. 
The siege was carried on with vigor, and sup- 
ported with firmness; and the first Athenian, 
who mentioned capitulation to his countrymen, 
was instantly sacrificed to the fury and indig- 
nation of the populace, and all the citizens 
unanimously declared that the same moment 
would terminate their independence and lives. 
This animated language, however, was not long 
continued: the spirit of faction was not yet ex- 
tinguished at Athens, and proved perhaps more 
| destructive to the public bety neg the opera- 
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tions and” assaults of the’ Peloponnesian be- 
siegers. During 4 months, negotiations were 
carried on with the Spartans by the aristo- 
cratical part of the Athenians, and at last it 
was agreed that, to establish the peace, the 
fortifications of the Athenian harbors must be 
demolished, together with the long walls, which 
joined them to the city; all their ships, except 
12, were to be surrendered to the enemy; they 
were to resign every pretension to their ancient 
dominions abroad; recall from banishment all 
the members of the late aristocracy; follow the 
Spartans in war; and, in the time of peace, 
frame their constitution according to the will 
and prescriptions of their Peloponnesian con- 
querors. The terms were accepted: the enemy 
entered the harbor, and took possession of the 
city that very day,on which the Athenians had 
been accustomed to celebrate the anniversary of 
the immortal victory, which their ancestors had 
obtained over the Persians about 76 years be- 
fore, near the island of Salamis. The walls 
and fortifications were instantly levelled with 
the ground, and the conquerors observed, that 
in the demolition of Athens, succeeding ages 
wonld fix the era of Grecian freedom. The day 
was concluded with a festival, and the recita- 
tion of one of the Tragedies of Euripides, in 
which the misfortunes of the daughter of Aga- 
memno, who was reduced to misery, and 
banished from her father’s kingdom, excited a 
kindred sympathy in the bosoms of the audi- 
ence, who melted into tears at the recollection 
that one moment had likewise reduced to misery 
and servitude the capital of Attica, which was 
once called the common patroness of Greece, 
and scourge of Persia. This memorable event 
happened about s.c. 404, and 30 tyrants were 
appointed by Lysander over the government of 
the city. 

PELoponnEsus, a celebrated peninsula, which 
comprehends the most southern parts of Greece, 
[from Wéaeres vices, “ the Island of Pelops,” 
who settled there, and it would be an island, 
were it not for the isthmus of Corinth, which 
connects it with Grecia Propria. It was most 
anciently called Ægralea, from Aigialeus, Apia, 
from Apis, Pedasgia, from the Pelasgi: (see 
Pelasgi.)| In its form, it has been observed 
by the moderns highly to resemble the leaf of 
the plane-tree. Its present name is Morea, 
which seems to be derived either from the Gr. 
word yogic, or the Lat. morus, “ a mulberry 
tree,” found there in great abundance, [and 
introduced for the purpose of supplying the 
silk-worms with food.] The ancient Pelopon- 
nesus was divided into 6 different provinces, 
Messenia, Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, Achaia Pro- 
pria, and Argolis, to which some add Sicyo, 
‘These provinces all bordered on the sea-shore, 
except Arcadia. The Peloponnesus was con- 
quered, some time after the Trojan war, by the 
Heraclide, or descendants of Hercules, who 
had been forcibly expelled from it. The in- 
habitants of this peninsula rendered themselves 
illustrious, like the rest of the Greeks, by their 
genius, fondness for the fine arts, cultivation of 
learning, and profession of arms, but in nothing 
more than by a celebrated war, which they car- 
ried on against Athens and her allies for 27 
years, and which from them received the name 
of the Eegpo osian war: (see Peloponnesia- 
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cum Bellum.) The Peloponnesus scarce ex- 
tended 200 miles in length, and 140 in breadth, 
It was separated from Greece by the narrow 
isthmus of Corinth, which, as being only 5 
miles broad, Demetrius; Cæsar, Nero, and some 
others, attempted in vain to cut, to make a- 
communication between the bay of Corinth 
and the Saronicus Sinus: [see Corinthi Isth- 
mus.) Strabo, 8.—Thuc.—Diod. S. 12. §e.— 
Paus. 3, 21. 8, 1.—Mela, 2, 3.—Phn. 4, 4— _ 
Herod. 

Pr.opEA mania, applied to the cities of 
Greece, but more particularly to Mycene and 
Argos, where the descendants of Pelops reigned, 
Zin. 2, 193. i 

PeLors, a celebrated prince, son of Tantalus, 
king of Phrygia. His mother’s name was 
Euryanassa, or, according to others, Euprytone, 
Eurystemista, or Dione. He was murdered by 
his father, who wished to try the divinity of the 
gods, who had visited Phrygia, by placing on 
their table the limbs of his son. The gods per- — 
ceived his perfidious cruelty, and refused to 
touch the meat, except Ceres, whom the recent 
loss of her daughter had rendered melancholy. 
and inattentive. She ate one of the shoulders 
of Pelops, and therefore when Jupiter had com- 
miserated his fate, and restored him to life, he 
placed a shoulder of ivory instead of that, which 
Ceres had devoured. ‘This shoulder had an 
uncommon power, and could heal by its very 
touch every complaint, and remove every dis- 
order. Some time after, the kingdom of Tan- 
talus was invaded by Tros, king of Troy, on 
pretence that he had carried away his son 
Ganymedes: [see Ganymedes.] This rape had ~ 
been-committed by Jupiter himself; the war, 
nevertheless, was carried on, and Tantalus, de- 
feated and ruined, was obliged to fly with his 
son Pelops, and seek a shelter in Greece: [see 
Troja.) This tradition is confuted by some, 
who maintain that Tantalus did not fly into 
Greece, as he had been some time before con- 
fined by Jupiter in the infernal regions for his 
impiety, and therefore Pelops was the only one, 
whom the enmity of Tros persecuted. Pelops 
came to Pisa, where he became one of the 
suitors of Hippodamia, daughter of king Œno- 
maus, and entered the lists against the father, 
who promised his daughter only to him, who 
could outrun him in a chariot-race. Pelops was 
not terrified at the fate of the 13 lovers, who 
before him had entered the course against 
Ginomaus, and had, according to the condi- 
tions proposed, been put to death, when con- 
quered. He previously bribed Myrtilus, chari- 
oteer of Œnomaus, and therefore easily obtained 
the victory: (see Cinomaus.) He married Hip- 
podamia, and threw Myrtilus headlong into the 
sea, when he claimed the reward of his perfidy. 
According to some authors, Pelops had received 
some winged horses from Neptune, with which 
he was enabled to outrun Ginomaus. When 
he had established himself on the throne of 
Pisa, Hippodamia’s possession, he extended his 
conquests over the neighbouring countries, and 
from him the peninsula, of which he was one 
of the monarchs, received the name of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Pelops, after death, received divine 
honors, and was as much revered above all the 
other heroes of Greece, as Jupiter was above 
the rest of the gods, He had a temple at 
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consecrated to him a small portion of land, and 
offered to him a sacrifice. The place, where 
this sacrifice had been offered, was religiously 
observed ; and the magistrates of the country 
yearly, on coming into office, made there an 
offering of a black ram. During the sacrifice, 
the soothsayer was not allowed, as at other 
times, to have a share of the victim, but he 
alone, who furnished the wood, was permitted 
to take the neck. The wood for sacrifices, as 
may be observed, was always furnished by some 
of the priests to all such, as offered victims, and 
they received a price equivalent to what they 
gave. The white poplar was generally used in 
the sacrifices made to Jupiter and Pelops. The 
children of Pelops by Hippodamia were Pitheus, 
Trezen, Atreus, Thyestes, &c., besides some by 


- concubines. The time of his death is unknown, 


though it is universally agreed that he survived 
Hippodamia for some time. Some suppose 
that the Palladium of the Trojans was made 
with the bones of Pelops. His descendants 
were called Pelopide. Pindar, who, in his Ist 


“Olympic, speaks of Pelops, confutes the tradi- 


tions of his ivory shoulder, and says that Nep- 
tune took him up to heaven to become the cup- 
bearer to the gods, from which he was expelled, 
when the impiety of Tantalus wished to make 
mankind partake of the nectar and the enter- 
tainments of the gods. Some suppose that 
Pelops first instituted the Olympic Games in 
honor of Jupiter, and to commemorate the vic- 
tory, which he had obtained over Œnomaus. 
Paus. 5, 1, &¢.—Apollod. 2, 5.—Eurip. Iphig. 
—Diod. S. 3.—Strabo, 8.— Mela, 1, 18.— Virg. 
G. 3, 7.—Ovid, Met. 6, 404.— Hygin. 9, 82, 83. 

Pretoria, a festival observed by the Thessa- 
lians, in commemoration of the news, which 
they received by one Pelorius, that the moun- 
tains of Tempe had been separated by an earth- 
quake, and the waters of the lake, there stag- 
nated, had found a passage into the Alpheus, 
and left behind a vast, pleasant, and delightful 
plain, &c. Athen. 3. 

PeLORUs, Cupe Faro, one of the 3 great pro- 
montories of Sicily, near the coast of Italy, re- 
ceiving its name from Pelorus, the pilot of the 
ship, which carried Hannibal away from Italy. 
This celebrated general, as it is reported, was 
carried by the tides into the straits of Cha- 
rybdis, and ignorant of the coast, asked the 
pilot of his ship the name of the promontory, 
which appeared at a distance. The pilot told 
him that it was one of the capes of Sicily, but 
Hannibal gave no credit to his information, 
and murdered him on the spot, on the appre- 
hension that he would betray him into the 
hands of the Romans. He was, however, soon 
convinced of his error, found that the pilot had 
spoken with great fidelity, and therefore, to pay 
honor to his memory, and atone for his cruelty, 
gave to him a magnificent funeral, and ordered 
that the promontory should bear his name, and 
from that time it was called Pelorwm. Some 
suppose that this account is false, and observe 
that it bore that name before the age of Han- 
nibal. Val. Max. 9, 8.— Mela, 2, 7.—Strabo, 5. 
— Ain. 3, 411.687.— Ovid, Met. 5, 350. 13, 727. 
15, 706. 

Perm, a town of Phrygia, [south-east of 
Cotyæum.] . 


Olympia near that of J upiter, where Hercules | 
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PELUsYum, Tineh, a town of Egypt, at the 
entrance of one of the mouths of the Nile, 
called from it Pelusian. It is about 20 stadia 
from the sea, and it has received the name of 
Pelusium from the lakes and marshes in its 
neighbourhood. [Its name is derived from, 
wnaos, “mud,” Its Hebrew name Sin, by which 
the prophet Ezekiel denominates it, as well as 
its Arabian name Thinah, have the same inte 
port as the Greek.] It was the key of Egypt 
on the side of Pheenicia, as it was impossible to 
enter the Egyptian territories without passing 
by Pelusium, and therefore on that account it 
was always well fortified and garrisoned, as it 
was of such importance for the security of the 
country. It produced lentils, and was cele- 
brated for the linen stuffs made there. It is 
now in ruins, Mela, 2, 9.—Colum. 5, 10.—Sil. 
Ital. 3, 25.— Lucan, 8, 466. 9, 83. 10, 53.— 
Liv. 44, 19. 45, 11. — Strabo, 17.—Virg. G. 
1, 228. 

Penarss, certain inferior deities among the 
Romans, who presided over houses, and the 
domestic affairs of families; called Penates, 
because generally placed in the innermost and 
most secret parts of the house, in penitissima 
ædium parte, quod, as Cicero says, pentus msi- 
dent. The place, where they stood, was after- 
wards called penetralia, and they themselves 
received the name of Penetrades. It was in the 
option of every master of a family to choose 
his Penates, and therefore Jupiter, and some 
of the superior gods, are often invoked as pa- 
trons of domestic affairs. According to some, 
the gods Penates were divided into 4 classes ; 
the Ist comprehended all the celestial, the 2d, 
the sea-gods, the 3d the gods of hell, and the 
last all such heroes, as had received divine ho- 
nors after death. The Penates were originally 
the manes of the dead, but when superstition 
had taught mankind to pay uncommon reve- 
rence to the statues and images of their de- 
ceased friends, their attention was soon ex- 
changed for regular worship, and they were 
admitted by their votaries to share immortality 
and power over the world with a Jupiter or Mi- 
nerva, The statues of the Penates were gene- 
rally made with wax, ivory, silver, or earth, 
according to the affluence of the worshipper, 
and the only offerings which they received, 
were wine, incense, fruits, and sometimes the 
sacrifice of lambs, sheep, goats, &c. In the 
early ages of Rome, human sacrifices were 
offered to them; but Brutus, who expelled the 
Tarquins, abolished this unnatural custom. 
When offerings were made to them, their sta- 
tues were crowned with garlands, poppies, or 
garlick; and besides the monthly day set apart 
for their worship, their festivals were celebrated 
during the Saturnalia. Some have confounded 
the Lares and Penates, but they were different, 
[The Penates were of divine origin, the Lares 
of human. Certain persons were admitted to 
the worship of the Lares, who were not to that 
of the Penates. The Penates were worshipped 
only in the innermost parts of the house, the 
Lares also in the public roads, in the camp; 
and on sea.] Cic. N, D. 2, 27. Ferr. 2.— 
Dionys. H. 1. 

PExNřLÖPE, a celebrated princess of Greece, 
daughter of Icarius, and wife of Ulysses, king 


| of Ithaca, Her marriage with Ulysses was 
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celebrated about the same time that Menelaus 
married Helen, and she retired with her hus- 
band to Ithaca against the inclination of her 
father, who wished to detain her at Sparta, her 
‘native country. She soon after became mother 
of Telemachus, and was obliged to part with 
great reluctance from her husband, whom the 
Greeks compelled to go to the Trojan war : (see 
Palamedes.) The continuation of hostilities 
for 10 years made her sad and melancholy ; 
but when Ulysses did not return, like the other 
princes of Greece, at the conclusion of the war, 
her fears and anxieties were increased. As 
she received no intelligence of his situation, 
she was soon beset by a number of importuning 
suitors, who wished her to believe that her hus- 
band was shipwrecked, and therefore she ought 
no longer to expect his return, but forget his 
loss, and fix her choice and affections on one 
of her numerous admirers. She received their 
addresses with coldness and disdain; but as 
she was destitute of power, and a prisoner as it 
were in their hands, she yet flattered them with 
hopes and promises, and declared that she would 
make choice of one of them, as soon as she 
had finished a piece of tapestry, on which she 
was employed. The work was done in a dila- 
tory manner, and she baffled their eager expec- 
tations, by undoing in the night what she had 
done in the day-time. This artifice has given 
rise to the proverb, Penelope’s Web, applied to 
whatever labor can never be ended. The return 
of Ulysses, after an absence of 20 years, how- 
ever, delivered her from fears and dangerous 
suitors, She is described by Homer as a model 
of female virtue and chastity, but some more 
modern writers dispute her claims to modesty 
and continence, and represent her as the most 
debauched and voluptuous of her sex. Accord- 
ing to their opinions, therefore, she liberally 
gratified the desires of her suitors in the ab- 
sence of her husband, and had a son, whom 
she called Pan, as if to shew that he was the 
offspring of all her admirers. Some, however, 
suppose that Pan was son of Penelope by Mer- 
cury, and born before his mother’s marriage 
with Ulysses. The god, as it is said, deceived 
Penelope, under the form of a beautiful goat, 
as she was tending her father’s flocks on one of 
the mountains of Arcadia. After the return of 
Ulysses, Penelope had a daughter, called Pro/i- 
porthe; but if we believe the traditions long 
preserved at Mantinea, Ulysses repudiated his 
wife for her incontinence during his absence, 
and Penelope fled to Sparta, and afterwards 
Mantinea, where she died and was buried. After 
the death of Ulysses, according to Hyginus, she 
married Telegonus, her husband’s son by Circe, 
by order of the goddess Minerva. Some say that 
her original name was Area, or Amirace, and 
she was called Penelope, when some river-birds 
called Penedopes had saved her from the waves 
of the sea, when her father had exposed her, 
Icarius had attempted to destroy her, because 
the oracles had told him that his daughter by 
Peribæa would be the most dissolute of her Sex, 
and a disgrace to his family. pod/od. 3, 10.— 
Paus. 3, 12,—Il. et Od.— Ovid, Her. 1. Met — 
Aristot. H. A, 8.—Hygin, 127.— Ari 
Sin 37. Yg Aristoph. Av, 
„PExezUs, I. a river of Thessaly, rising on Mt. 
Pindus, and a into the Thertocae gulf, 
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after a wandering course between Mt. Ossa 


and Olympus through the plains of Tempe. 
It received its name from Peneus, son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys. The Peneus anciently inun- 
dated the plains of Thessaly, till an earthquake 
separated the mountains Ossa and Olympus, 
and formed the beautiful vale of Tempe, where 


the waters formerly stagnated. Hence, there- 
fore, it obtained the name of Araxes, ab agdcou, 


scindo. [See Deucalio.| Daphne, daughter of 
the Peneus, according to the fables of the my- 
thologists, was changed into a laurel on the 
banks of this river. This tradition arises from 
the quantity of laurels, which grow near the 
Peneus. [The Peneus is now called Salam- 


pria, evidently of ancient origin, since, accord- 


ing to Eustath., the river was in his time called 
Salimprias, a name of Greek origin, as, accord- 
ing to Hesychius, card¢un signifies “ an open- 
ing of gates.” ] Ovid, Met. 1, 45% &e.— Strabo, 
9.—Mela, 2, 3.—Virg. G. 4, 317.—Diod. S. 4. 
II. A small river of Peloponnesus. 

PENNIN®” ALPES, a certain part of the Alps, 
[Great St. Bernard ; from Pen, “ a summit:” 
see Alpes.) Liv. 21, 38. 

Pernraporis, I. a town of India, [placed by 
Mannert in the north-eastern angle of the Sinus 
Gangeticus, Bay of Bengal. 
given to Cyrenaica in Africa, from its 5 cities, | 
Cyrene, Arsinoe, Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, 
and Apollonia. Plin. 5, 5. III. Part of 


Palestine, containing the 5 cities of Gaza, Gath, ~ 


Ascalo, Azotus, and Ekron. IV. [A name 
applied to Doris in Asia Minor, after Halicar- 
nassus had been excluded from the Doric con- 
federacy: see Doris.] 

Penrericus, [a mountain of Attica, contain- 
ing quarries of beautiful marble. ‘“ Mount Pen- 
telicus,” observes Hobhouse, (Journey, 1, 325.) 
“at this day called Pendele, and sometimes 
Mendele, must be, I should think, one-third 
higher than Hymettus, and its height is the 
more apparent, as it rises with a peaked sum- 
mit into the clouds. The range of Pentelicus 
runs from about north-west to south-east, at no 
great distance from the eastern shore of Attica, 
oveshanging the plain of Maratho, and mixing 
imperceptibly, at its northern extremity, with 
the hills of Brilessus, now called, as well as 
part of Mt. Parnes, Ozea.’ The same writer 
then proceeds to relate an interesting visit to 
the quarries of Pentelicus.] Strabo, 9. 

PENTHESYLEA, a queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Mars. She came to assist Priam 
in the last years of the Trojan war, and fought 
against Achilles, by whom she was slain. The 
hero was so struck with the beauty of Penthe- 


silea, when he stripped her of her arms, that . 


he even shed tears for having too violently sa- 
crificed her to his fury. Thersites laughed at 
the partiality of the hero, for which ridicule he 
was instantly killed. Lycophro (995) says that 
Achilles slew Thersites because he had put out 
the eyes of Penthesilea, when she was yet alive. 
The Scholiast of Lycophro, however, declares 
that it was commonly believed that Achilles 
offered violence to the body of Penthesilea, 
when she was dead, and that Thersites was 
killed, because he had reproached the hero with 
this infamous action in the presence of all the 
Greeks. The death of Thersites so offended 
Diomedes, that he dragged the body of Penthe- 


II. A name> 
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silea out of the camp, and threw it into the 
Scamander. It is generally supposed that 
Achilles was enamored of the Amazon, before 
he fought with her, and she had by him a son 
called Cayster. Dictys. Cret. 3, 4.— Paus. 
10, 31.— Quint. Sm. 1.— Ain. 1, 495. 11, 662, 
—Dares Phryg.— Hygin. 112. 

Penruevs, son of Echio and Agave, king of 
Thebes in Beotia. His refusal to acknowledge 
the divinity of Bacchus was attended with fatal 
consequences. He forbade his subjects to pay 
adoration to this new god; and when the 
Theban women had gone out of the city to 
celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, Pentheus, 
apprised of the debauchery, which attended the 
solemnity, ordered the god himself, who con- 
ducted the religious multitude, to be seized. 
His orders were obeyed with reluctance, but 
when the doors of the prison, in which Bacchus 
had been confined, opencd of their own accord, 
Pentheus became more irritated, and com- 
manded his soldiers to destroy the whole band 
of the bacchanals. This, howeves, was not 
executed; fur Bacchus inspired the monarch 
with the ardent desire of seeing the celebration 
of the orgies. Accordingly, he hid himself in 
a wood on Mt. Cithero, whence he could see 
all the ceremonies unperceived. But here his 
curiosity soon proved fatal; he was descried by 
the bacchanals, and they all rushed on him. 
His mother was the first, who attacked him, 
and her example was instantly followed by her 
2 sisters, Ino and Autonoé, and his body was 
torn to pieces. Euripides introduces Bacchus 
among his priestesses, when Pentheus was put 
to death ; but Ovid, who relates the whole in 
the same manner, differs from the Greek poet 
only in saying that not Bacchus himself, but 
one of his priests was present. The tree, on 
which the bacchanals found Pentheus, was cut 
down by the Corinthians, by order of the oracle, 
and with it 2 statues of the god of wine were 
made and placed in the forum. Hygin. 184.— 
Theocr, 26.—Ovid, Met. 3, 7.—Ain. 4, 469.— 
Paus. 2, 5.—Apollod, 3, 5—LHurip, Bacch.— 
Senec. Phoen. et Hipp. 

PenruY.uvs, a prince of Paphos, who assisted 
Xerxes with 12 ships. He was seized by the 
Greeks, to whom he communicated many im- 
portant things concerning the situation of the 
Persians, &c. Herod.7, 195. 

PerXrEruos, a small island of the Aigean 
sea, on the coast of Macedonia, about 20 miles 
in circumference. It abounded in olives, and 
was famous for its wines, which were not, how- 
ever, palatable before they were 7 years old. 
Plin. 4, 12.—Ovid, Met. 7, 470.—Liv. 28, 5. 
31, 28. i 

Perma, or Burma, I. [a name given by the 
Greeks to that part of Judea, which lay east of 
Jordan, and between the two lakes; from régay, 
“beyond.” ] Plin. 5, 14—_Il. A part of Ca- 
ria, opposite to Rhodes, Liv. 32, 33.- III. 
A colony of the Mityleneans in Æolia. Liv. 
37, 21. 

Purcore, a city which assisted Priam during 
the Trojan war: see Percole. 

Purcore, a town on the Hellespont, between 
Abydos and Lampsacus, near the sea-shore. 
Artaxerxes gave it to Themistocles to maintain 
his wardrobe. It is sometimes called Percope. 
Herod, 1, 117,—Hom. 
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Perrviceas, I. the 4th king of Macedonia, 
B. C. 729, descended from Temenus. He in- 
creased his dominions by conquest, and in the 
latter part of his life shewed his son Argeus, 
where he wished to be buried, and told him 
that as long as the bones of his descendants 
and successors on the throne of Macedonia 
were laid in the same grave, so long would the 
crown remain in their family. These injunc- 
tions were observed till the time of Alexander, 
who was buried out of Macedonia. Herod. 
7, 8.—Justin, 7, 2.——II. King of Macedonia, 
son of Alex. He reigned during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and assisted the Lacedemonians 
against Athens; behaved with great courage 
on the throne, and died B. c. 413, after a long 
reign of glory and independence, during which 
he had subdued some of his barbarian neigh- 
bours. III. King of Macedonia, supported 
on his throne by Iphicrates the Athenian, 
against the intrusions of Pausanias; killed in a 
war against the Illyrians, B. c. 360. Justin, 7, 
&e. IV. One of the friends and favorites of 
Alex. the Great. Attheking’s death he wished 
to make himself absolute, and the ring, which 
he had received from the hand of the dying 
Alex., seemed in some measure to favor his pre- 
tensions. The better to support his claims to 
the throne, he married Cleopatra, sister of Alex., 
and strengthened himself by making a league 
with Eumenes. His ambitious views were easily 
discovered by Antigonus, and the rest of the 
generals of Alex., who all wished, like Perdic- 
cas, to succeed to the kingdom and honors of 
the deceased monarch. Antipater, Craterus, and 
Ptol., leagued with Antigonus against him, and 
after much bloodshed on both sides, Perdiccas 
was totally ruined, and at last assassinated in 
his tent m Egypt by his own officers, about 
B. c. 321, Perdiccas had not the prudence and 
address necessary to conciliate the esteem, and 
gain the attachment of his fellow soldiers, and 
this impropriety of his conduct alienated the 
hearts of his friends, and at last proved his de- 
struction. Plut. Alea —Diod. S. 17, 18.— Curt. 
10.— C. Nep. Eum—AÆlian, V.H. 12. 

Perpix, a young. Athenian, son of the sis- 
ter of Dedalus. He invented the saw, and 
seemed to promise to become a greater artist 
than had ever been known. His uncle, jealous 
of his rising fame, threw him down from the 
top of a tower, which caused his death. Perdix 
was changed into a bird, which bears his name. 
Hygin. 39. 274.—Apollod, 3, 15,—Ovid, Met, 
8, 220, &e. 

PERENNA: see Anna. 

Perennis, a favorite of the emperor Com- 
modus. He is described by some as a virtuous 
and impartial magistrate, while others paint 
him as a cruel, violent, and oppressive tyrant, 
who committed the greatest barbarities to enrich 
himself. He was put to death for aspiring to 
the empire. Herodian. 

Perea, a town of Pamphylia. Liv. 38, 57. 

PereXmus, (Pergama, p/.) the citadel of the 
city of Troy; often used for the city of Troy ; 
situated in the most elevated part of the town, 
on the shores of the Scamander. Xerxes 
mounted to the top of this citadel, when he re- 
viewed his troops, as he marched to invade 
Greece. [See Zraja.] Herod. 7, 43,—din. 
1, 466, ge 
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Prraxmus, I. Bergamo, a town of Mysia, on 
the banks of the Caicus; the capital of a cele- 
brated empire called the kingdom of Pergamus, 
and founded by Phileterus, an eunuch, whom 
Lysimachus, after the battle of Ipsus, had en- 
trusted with the treasures obtained in the war. 
Philaterus made himself master of the trea- 
sures, and of Pergamus, in which they were 
deposited, B. c. 283, and laid the foundation of 
an empire, over which he himself presided for 
20 years. His successors began to reign in the 
following order: his nephew Eumenes ascended 
the throne B. c. 263; Attalus, 241 ; Eumenes, 
II., 197; Attalus Philadelphus, 159; Attalus 
Philomator, 138 ; who, in 133, left the Roman 
people heirs to his kingdom, as he had no chil- 
dren. The right of the Romans, however, was 
disputed by an usurper, who claimed the empire 
as his own, and Aquilius, the Roman general, 
was obliged to conquer the different cities one 
by one, and gain their submission by poisoning 
the waters, which were conveyed to their houses, 
till the whole was reduced into the form of a 
dependent province. The capital of the king- 
dom of Pergamus was famous for a library of 
200,000 volumes, collected by the different 
monarchs, who had reigned there. This noble 
collection was afterwards transported to Egypt 
by Cleopatra with the permission of Antony ; 
it adorned and enriched the Alexandrian library 
till it was most fatally destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, A.D. 642, Parchment was first invented 
and made use of at Pergamus to transcribe 
books, as Ptol. king of Egypt had forbidden 
the exportation of Papyrus from his kingdom, 
in order to prevent Kumenes from making a 
library as valuable and choice as that of Alex- 
andria. From this circumstance parchment has 
been called charta Pergamena. Galen, the 
physician, and Apollodorus the mythologist, 
were born there. Avsculapius was the chief 
deity of the country. Päin. 5, 15.—Isid. 6, 11.— 
Strabo, 13,—Liv. 29, 11. 31, 46.—Plin. 10, 21. 
13) MA II. A son of Neoptolemus and An- 
dromache, who, as some suppose, founded Per- 
gamus in Asia. Paus. 1, 11. 

Perce, a town of Pamphylia, [on the Ces- 
trus, near its mouth, now Karahisar, “ The 
Black Castle.’] Strabo, 14, 

Percus, a lake of Sicily near Enna, where 
Proserpina was carried away by Pluto. Ovid, 
Met. 5, 386. 

Prerranver, I, a tyrant of Corinth, son of 
Cypselus. The first years of his government 
were mild and popular, but he soon learned to 
become oppressive, when he had consulted 
the tyrant of Sicily about the surest way of 
reigning. He received no other answer but 
whatever explanation he wished to place on the 
Sicilian tyrant’s having, in the presence of his 
messenger, plucked in a field all the ears of 
corn, which seemed to tower above the rest. 
Periander understood the meaning of this an- 
swer. He immediately surrounded himself with 
a numerous guard, and put to death the richest 
and most powerful citizens of Corinth, Even 
his family were objects of his vengeance. He 
committed incest with his mother, and put to 
death his wife Melissa on false accusation, He 
also banished his son Lycophro to the island of 
Coreyra, because the youth pitied the miserable 
end of his mie and detested the barbarities 
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of his father. Periander died about B. €. 585, 


and by the meanness of his flatterers, was 
reckoned one of the 7 wise men of Greece. 
Though he was tyrannical, he patronised the 
fine arts; was fond of peace, and shewed him- 
self the friend and protector of genius and learn- 
ing. He used to say that a man ought solemnly 
to keep his word, but not to hesitate to break it, 
if ever it clashed with his interest. He said 
also that not only crimes ought to be punished, 
but also every wicked and ‘corrupted thought. 
Diod. in Vita—Arist. Polit. 5.—Paus, 2. 
II. A tyrant of Ambracia, whom some rank 
with the 7 wise men of Greece, and not the 
tyrant of Corinth,— III. A man distinguished 
as a physician, but contemptible as a poet. 
Plut—Lucan. 

Prriarcuus, a naval commander of Sparta 
conquered by Cono. Diod. S. z 

Peripaa, I. the 2d wife of Œneus, king of 
Calydo; daughter of Hipponous; mother of 
Tydeus. Some suppose that Œneus debauched 
her, and afterwards married her. Hygin. 69. 
II. A daughter of Alcathous, sold by her father 
on suspicion that she was courted by Telamo, son 
of Æacus, king of Aigina. She was carried to 
Cyprus, where Telamo, founder of Salamis, mar- 
ried her, and she became mother of Ajax. She 
also married Theseus, according to some. She 


is also called Eribæa. Paus.1, 17. 42.—Hygin. | 


97. III. The wife of Polybus, king of Co- 
rinth, who educated Œdipus as her own child. 
IV. A daughter of Eurymedo, mother of 
Nausithous by Neptune. V. The mother of 
Penelope, according to some authors. 
PerïcLeEs, an Athenian of a noble family, 
son of Xanthippus and Agariste. He was na- 
turally endowed with great powers, which he 
improved by attending the lectures of Damo, 
Zeno, and Anaxagoras, Under these celebrated 
masters he became a commander, statesman, 
and orator, and gained the affections of the 
people by his uncommon address, and well- 
directed liberality. When he took a share in 
the administration of public affairs, he rendered 
himself popular by opposing Cimo, the favorite 
of thes«nobility, and to remove every obstacle 
in the way of his ambition, he lessened the dig- 
nity and power of the court of the Areopagus, 
whom the people had been taught for ages to 
respect and venerate, He also attacked Cimo, 
and caused him to be banished by the ostra- 
cism. Thucydides also, who had succeeded 
Cimo on his banishment, shared the same fate, 
and Pericles remained for 15 years the sole 
minister, and, as it may be said, absolute so- 
vereign of a republic, which always shewed 
itself so jealous of its liberties, and ` distrusted 
so much the honesty of her magistrates. In 
his ministerial capacity, Pericles did not enrich 
himself, but the prosperity of Athens was the 
object of his administration. He made war 
against the Lacedemonians, and restored the 
temple of Delphi to the care of the Phocians, 
illegally deprived of that honorable trust. He 
obtained a victory over the Sicyonians near 
Nemea, and waged a successful war against 
the inhabitants of Samos at the request of 
his favorite mistress Aspasia. The Peloponne- 
sian war was fomented by his ambitious views, 
(see Peloponnesiacum Bellum,) and when he 
had warmly represented the flourishing state, 
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the opulence, and actual power of his country, 
the Athenians did not hesitate a moment to 
undertake a war against the most powerful re- 
publics of Greece, a war which continued for 
27 years, and was concluded by the destruction 
of their empire, and demolition of their walls. 
The arms of the Athenians were for some time 
crowned with success, but an unfortunate expe- 
dition raised clamors against Pericles, and the 
enraged populace attributed all their losses to 
him, and to make atonement for their ill suc- 
cess condemned him to pay 50 talents. This 
-loss of popular favor by republican caprice did 
not so much affect Pericles as the recent death 
of all his children, and when the tide of unpo- 
pularity was passed by, he condescended to 
come into the public assembly, and view with 
secret pride the contrition of his fellow-citizens, 
who universally begged his forgiveness for the 
violence, which they had offered to his ministe- 
rial character. He was again restored to all 
his honors, and, if possible, invested with more 
power and authority than before, but the dread- 
ful pestilence, which had diminished the number 
of his family, proved- fatal to him, and about 
B.C. 429, in his 70th year, he fell a sacrifice to 
that terrible malady, which robbed Athens of 
so many of her citizens. Pericles was for 40 
years at the head of the administration, 25 
ears with others, and 15 alone, and the flourish- 
ing state of the empire during his government 
gave occasion to the Athenians publicly to la- 
ment his loss, and venerate his memory. As 
he was expiring, and seemingly senseless, his 
friends who stood round his bed, expatiated with 
warmth on the most glorious actions of his life, 
and the victories, which he had won, when he 
suddenly interrupted their tears and conversa- 
tion by saying that in mentioning the exploits, 
which he had achieved, and which were com- 
mon to him with all generals, they had forgot 
to mention a circumstance, which reflected far 
greater glory on him as a minister, general, and 
man; Itis, says he, that not a citizenin Athens 
has been obliged to put on mourning on my ac- 
count. The Athenians were so pleased with 
his eloquence, that they compared it to thunder 
and lightning, and as to another father of the 
gods, gave to him the surname of Olympian. 
The poets, his flatterers, said that the goddess 
of persuasion, with all her charms and attraction, 
dwelt on his tongue. When he marched at 
the head of the Athenian armies, Pericles ob- 
served that he had the command of a free na- 
tion, which were Greeks and citizens of Athens. 
He also declared that not only the hand of a 
magistrate, but also his eyes and tongue should 
be pure and undefiled. Yet great and venerable 
as this character may appear, we must not forget 
the follies of Pericles. His vicious partiality 
for the celebrated courtezan Aspasia subjected 
him to the ridicule and censure of his fellow- 
citizens ; but if he triumphed over satire and 
malevolent remarks, the Athenians had occa- 
sion to execrate the memory of a man, who by 
his example corrupted the purity and innocence 
of their morals, and made licentiousness respect- 
able, and the indulgence of every impure desire 
the qualification of the soldier as of the senator. 
Pericles lost all his legitimate children by the 
pestilence, and to call a natural son by his own 
name, was obliged to repeal a law, which he 
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had made against spurious "children, and“ en. 
forced with great severity. This son, called 
Pericles, became one of the 10 generals, who 
succeeded Alcibiades in the administration of 
affairs, and like his colleagues was condemned 
to death by the Athenians after the unfortunate 
battle of Arginuse. Paus. 1, 25.—Plut. in 
Vita.— Quinti. 12,9.—Cic. de Orat, 3 —AÆlian, 
V. H. 4, 10.—Xenoph. H. G—Thuc. 

PerircLymĚěnus, son of Neleus, brother to 
Nestor, killed by Hercules; one of the Argo- 
nauts, who had received from Neptune the power 
of changing himself into whatever shape he 
pleased. Apollod. 

PerimcEres Dionysius: (see Dionysius.) 

Perrinivs, I. an ingenious artist at Athens, 
who made a brazen bull for Phalaris, tyrant of 
Agrigentum. This machine was fabricated to 
put criminals to death by burning them alive, 
and it was such that their cries were like the 
roaring of a bull. When Perillus gave it to 
Phalaris, the tyrant made the first experiment 
on the donor, and cruelly put him to death by 
lighting a slow fire under the belly of the bull. 
Plin. 34, 8.—Ovid, A. A. 1, 653. Ib. 439. 
II. A lawyer and usurer in the age of Horace. 
Horat. Sat. 2, 3, 75. 

PErRrmMELA, daughter of Hippodamas, thrown 
into the sea for receiving the addresses of the 
Achelous; changed into an island in the Ionian 
sea, and became one of the Echinades. Ovid, 
Met. 8, 690. 

Pixinruus, a town of Thrace, in the Pro- 
pontis, anciently Mygdonica ; afterwards Hera- 
clea, in honor of Hercules, now Eres. [From 
this city a wall, called Mazo» Tziygos, was built 
across to the Euxine, by the emperor Anasta- 
sius.] Mela, 2, 2.—Paus. 1, 29.—Piin. 4, 11. 
—Liv. 33, 30. 

Periparericr, a sect of philosophers at 
Athens, disciples to Aristotle. They received 
this name from the place, where they were 
taught, called Peripaton, in the Lyceum, or 
because they received the philosopher's lectures 
as they walked, regirurovyres. [Cicero tells us 
that Plato left 2 excellent disciples, Xenocrates 
and Aristotle, who founded 2 sects, which only 
differed in name, the former taking the appel- 
lation of Academics, those who continued to 
hold their conferences in the Academy as Plato 
had done before; the others, followers of Aris- 
totle.] The Peripatetics acknowledged the dig- 
nity of human nature, and placed their summum 
bonum not in the pleasures of passive sensation, 
but in the due exercise of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. The habit of this exercise, 
when guided by reason, constituted the highest 
excellence of man. The philosopher contended 
that our own happiness chiefly depends on our- 
selves, and though he did not require in his 
followers that self-command, to which others 
pretended, yet allowed a moderate degree of 
perturbation as becoming human nature, and 
considered a certain sensibility of passion to- 
tally necessary, as by resentment we are enabled 
to repel injuries, and the smart, which past 
calamities have inflicted, renders us careful to 
avoid the repetition. - [Aristotle is said to have 
borrowed the greatest and best part of his phi- 
losophy from his master Plato, Serranus affirms 
confidently, and says he is able to demonstrate, 
that there is nothing esiuisite in any part of 
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Aristotle’s philosophy, dialectics, ethics, politics, 
physics, or metaphysics, but what is found in 
Plato ; and of this opinion are many ancient 
authors, Clem. Alex., &c.} Cic. Acad. 2. &e. 

Prrmussus, a river of? Beeotia, rising on Mt. 
Helico, and flowing all round it. It received 
its name from Permessus, father of a Nymph 
called Aganippe, who also gave her name to 
one of the fountains of Helico. The river Per- 
messus, as well as fountain Aganippe, were 
sacred to the Muses. Strabo, 8.—Propert. 2, 8. 

Pero, or Prrone, I. daughter of Neleus, 
king of Pylos, by Chloris. She married Bias, 
son of Amythao, because he had, according to 
her father’s desire, recovered some oxen, which 
Hercules had stolen away. Od. 12.—Propert. 
2, 2, 17.—Paus. 4, 36——II. A daughter of 
Cimo, remarkable for her filial affection. When 
her father had been sent to prison, where his 
judges had condemned him to starve, she sup- 
ported his life by giving to him the milk of 
her breasts, as to her own child. Val. Max. 5,4. 

Pero¥, a fountain of Beotia, called after a 
daughter of the Asopus. Paus. 9, 4. 

Purrznna, M, I. a Roman, who conquered 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner. He 
died s.c. 130. II. Another, who joined the 
rebellion of Sertorius, and opposed Pompey ; 
defeated by Metellus, and some time after had 
the meanness to assassinate Sertorius, whom 
he had invited to his house. He fell into the 
hands of Pompey, who ordered him to be put 
to death. Plut. Sert.— Vell. Pat. 2, 30. 
III. A Greek, who obtained the consulship at 
Rome. Val. Maz, 3, 4. 

PERPERENE, a place of Phrygia, where, as 
some suppose, Paris adjudged the prize of 
beauty to Venus. Sérabo, 5. 

PerrnaæBYa, a part of Thessaly, on the bor- 
ders of the Peneus, extending between the town 
of Atrax, and vale of Tempe. The inhabitants 
were driven from their possessions by the La- 
pithe, and retired into Ætolia, where part of 
the country received the name of Perrhebia. 
Propert. 2, 5, 33.— Strabo, 9.— Liv. 

Prrsm, the inhabitants of Persia: see Persia. 

Persavs, a philosopher intimate with Anti- 
gonus, by whom he was appointed over the 
Acrocorinth, He flourished s.c. 274, Diog, L. 
in Zenone, 

Persžrenðne, I. daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres, called also Proserpina: (see Proserpina.) 
II. The mother of Amphio by Jasus. 

Persépouis, a celebrated city, the capital of 
the Persian empire; laid in ruins by Alex. 
after the conquest of Darius. The reason of 
this is unknown. Diod. S. says that the sight 
of about 800 Greeks, whom the Persians had 
shamefully mutilated, so irritated Alex., that he 
resolved to punish the barbarity of the inhabit- 
ants of Persepolis and the neighbouring coun- 
try, by permitting his soldiers to plunder their 
capital, Others suppose that Alex, set it on 
fire at the instigation of Thais, one of his 
couttezans, when he had passed the day in 
drinking, riot, and debauchery. The ruins of 
Persepolis, now Lstakar, or Tehel-minar, still 
astonish the modern traveller by their grandeur 
and magnificence. [According to the best au- 
thorities, it was not destroyed by Alex., for he 
put a stop to the work of destruction almost 
the very coc il it had commenced, This 
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is also proved by the fact of Peucestes, the 
satrap of Persis, having given in this very city,- 
only a few years after, a splendid feast to the _ 
whole army. Persepolis is mentioned also by 
subsequent writers, and even under the dynasty 
of Mahometan princes, this city, with its name 
changed to Istakhar, was their usual place of 
residence. Its destruction was owing to the 
fanatic Arabs, as is shewn by M. Langles, in a 
Memoir contained in his Collection of Travels, 
3, 199. The fullest account of the ruins of 
Persepolis is to be found in the Travels of Sir 
R. K. Porter. The most remarkable part of 
these ruins is the Shekel-Minar, or Forty Co- 
lumns. The general impression produced by 
this part of the ruins is said to be the strong 
resemblance, which they bear to the architec- 
tural taste of Egypt. This has already been 
alluded to in the article Memnonium, and may 
further be accounted for by the early hostile 
intercourse between the 2 countries, and their 
interchange of inhabitants by captivity. Hence 
the efforts of Egyptian workmen would be em- 
ployed in embellishing Persepolis, and other 
cities of the east.] Curt. 5, 7—Diod. 8. 17. 
&c.—Arrian.—Plut. Alex.—Justin, 11, 14. 
Perses, I. son of Perseus and Andromeda, 
From him the Persians, who were originally 
called Cephenes, received their name. Herod. 
7,61. II. A king of Macedonia: see Perseus. 
Perseus, I. son of Jupiter and Danaë, the 
daughter of Acrisius. As Acrisius had con- 
fined his daughter in a brazen tower to prevent 
her becoming a mother, because he was to 
perish, according to the words of an oracle, by 
the hands of his daughter’s son, Perseus was 
no sooner born, (see Danaé,) than he was thrown 
into the sea with his mother Danaé. The hopes 
of Acrisius were frustrated: the slender boat, 
which carried Danaé and her son, was driven 
by the winds on the coasts of the island Seri- 
phos, one of the Cyclades, where they were 
found by a fisherman called Dictys, and carried 
to Polydectes, king of the place. They were 
treated with great humanity, and Perseus was 
entrusted to the care of the priests of Minerva’s 
temple. His rising genius and manly courage, 
however, soon displeased Polydectes, and the 
monarch, who wished to offer violence to Danaé, 
feared the resentment of her son. Yet Polydectes 
resolved to remove every obstacle. He invited 
all his friends to a sumptuous entertainment, 
and it was requisite that all such as came, should 
present the monarch with a beautiful horse. 
Perseus was in the number of the invited, and 
the more particularly so, as Polydectes knew 
that he could not receive from him the present, 
which he expected from all the rest. Never- 
theless Perseus, who wished not to appear 
inferior to the others in magnificence, told the 
king that as he could not give to him a horse, 
he would bring to him the head of Medusa, the 
only one of the Gorgos subject to mortality. 
The offer was doubly agreeable to Polydectes, 
as it would remove Perseus from Seriphos, and 
on account of its seeming impossibility, the 
attempt might perhaps end in his ruin. But 
the innocence of Perseus was patronised by the 
gods. Pluto lent to him his helmet, which had 
the wonderful power of making its bearer in- 
visible; Minerva gave to him her buckler, as ~°- 
resplendent as glass; and he received from 
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Mercury wings and the talaria, with a short 
dagger made of diamonds, called herpe. Ac- 
cording to some it was from Vulcan, and not 
from Mercury, that he received the herpe, in 
form like a scythe. With these arms Perseus 
began his expedition, and traversed the air, 
conducted by the goddess Minerva. He went 
to the Graiæ, sisters of the Gorgos, who, ac- 
cording to the poets, had wings like the Gorgos, 
but only one eye and one tooth between them 
all, of which they made use, each in her turn. 
They were 3 in number, according to Aischylus 
and Apollod.; or only 2, according to Ovid and 
Hesiod. With Pluto’s helmet, which rendered 
him invisible, Perseus was enabled to steal their 
eye and tooth while they were asleep, and he 
returned them, only when they had itformed 
him where their sisters the Gorgos resided. 
When he had received every necessary infor- 
mation, Perseus flew to the habitation of the 
Gorgos, beyond the western ocean, according to 
Hesiod. and Apollod.; in Libya, according to 
Ovid and Lucan; in the deserts of Asiatic 
Scythia, according to Asch. He found these 
monsters asleep, and as he knew that, if he 
fixed his eyes on them, he should be instantly 
changed into a stone, he continually looked on 
his shield, which reflected all the objects as 
clearly as the best of glasses. He approached 
them, and with a courage, which the goddess Mi- 
nerva supported, he cut off Medusa’s head with 
one blow. The noise awoke the 2 immortal 
sisters, but Pluto’s helmet rendered Perseus in- 
visible, and the attempts of the Gorgos to re- 
venge Medusa’s death proved fruitless; the 
conqueror made his way through the air ; and 
from the blood, which dropped from Medusa’s 
head, sprang all those innumerable serpents, 
which have ever since infested the sandy deserts 
of Libya. Chrysaor also, with his golden 
sword, sprang from these drops of blood, as well 
as the horse Pegasus, which immediately flew 
through the air, and stopped on Mt. Helico, 
where he became the favorite of the Muses. 
[See Gorgones and Pegasus.] Meantime Per- 
seus had continued his journey across the de- 
serts of Libya, but the approach of night obliged 
him to alight in the territories of Atlas, king of 
Mauritania. He went to the monarch’s palace, 
where he hoped to find a kind reception by 
announcing himself as the son of Jupiter, but 
in this was disappointed. Atlas recollected 
that, according to an ancient oracle, his gardens 
were to be robbed of their fruit by one of the 
sons of Jupiter, and therefore, not only refused 
Perseus the hospitality, which he demanded, 
but even offered violence to his person. Per- 
seus finding himself inferior to his powerful 
enemy, shewed him Medusa’s head, and in- 
stantly Atlas was changed into a large mountain, 
which bore the same name in the deserts of 
Africa. On the morrow Perseus continued his 
flight, and as he passed across the territories of 
Libya, discovered on the coasts of Aithiopia, 
the naked Andromeda exposed to a sea-monster. 
He was struck at the sight, and offered her 
father Cepheus to deliver her from instant death, 
if he obtained her in marriage, as a reward of 
his labors. Cepheus consented, and immediately 
Perseus, raising himself in the air, flew towards 
the monster, advancing to devour Andromeda, 
plunged his dagger into the right shoulder, and 
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destroyed it. This happy event was attended 
with the greatest rejoicings. Perseus raised 3 
altars to Mercury, Jupiter, and Pallas, and after 
he had offered the sacrifice of a calf, bullock, 
and heifer, the nuptials were celebrated with 
the greatest festivity. ‘The universal joy, how- 
ever, was soon disturbed, Phineus, Andro- 
meda’s uncle, entered the palace with a number 
of armed men, and attempted to carry away 
the bride, whom he had courted and admired 
long before the arrival of Perseus. The father 
and mother of Andromeda interfered, but in 
vain; a bloody battle ensued, and Perseus must 
have fallen a victim to the rage of Phineus, 
had he not defended himself at last with the 
same arms, which proved fatal to Atlas. He 
shewed the Gorgo’s head to his adversaries, 
and they were instantly turned to stone, each in 
the posture and attitude, in which he then 
stcod. The friends of Cepheus, and such as 
supported Perseus, shared not the fate of Phi- 
neus, as the hero had previously warned them 
of the power of Medusa’s head, and of the ser- 
vices, which he had received from it. Soon 
after this memorable adventure Perseus retired 
to Seriphos, at the very moment that his mother 
Danaë fled to the altar of Minerva to avoid the 
pursuit of Polydectes, who attempted to offer 
violence to her. Dictys, who had saved her 
from the sea, and, as some say, was the brother 
of Polydectes, defended her against the attempts 
of her enemies, and therefore Perseus, sensible 
of his merit and humanity, placed him on the 
throne of Seriphos, after he had, with Medusa’s 
head, turned into stones the wicked Polydectes, 
and the officers, who were the associates of his 
guilt. He afterwards restored to Mercury his 
talaria and wings, to Pluto his helmet, to Vul- 
can his sword, and to Minerva her shield; but 
as he was more particularly indebted to the 
goddess of wisdom for her assistance and pro- 
tection, he placed the Gorgo’s head on her shield, 
or rather, according to the more received opi- 
nion, on her egis. After he had finished these 
celebrated exploits, Perseus expressed a wish to 
return to his native country, and accordingly 
embarked for the Peloponnesus with his mother 
and Andromeda. When he reached the Pe~ 
loponnesian coasts, he was informed that Teuta- 
mias, king of Larissa, was then celebrating 
funeral games in honor of his father. This 
intelligence drew him to Larissa to signalise 
himself in throwing the quoit, of which, ac- 
cording to some, he was the inventor. But here 
he was attended by an evil fate, and had the 
misfortune to kill a man with a quoit, which 
he had thrown into the air. This was no other 
than his grandfather Acrisius, who, on the first 
intelligence that his grandson had reached the 
Peloponnesus, fled from his kingdom of Argos 
to the court of his friend and ally Teutamias, 
to. prevent the fulfilling of the oracle, which 
had obliged him to treat his daughter with so 
much barbarity. Some suppose with Pausanias, 
that Acrisius had gone to Larissa to be recon- 
ciled to his grandson, whose fame had been 
spread in every city of Greece; and Ovid 
maintains that the grandfather was under the 
strongest obligations to his son-in-law, as 
through him he had received his kingdom, from 
which he had been forcibly driven by the sons 
of his brother Proetus, This unfortunate mur- 
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der greatly depressed the spirits of Perseus: by 
the death of Acrisius he was entitled to the 
throne of Argos, but refused to reign there ; and 
to remove himself from a place reminding him 
of the parricide, which she had unfortunately 
committed, he exchanged his kingdom for that 
of Tirynthus, and the maritime coast of Argolis, 
where Megapenthes, son of Proetus, then reigned. 
When he had finally settled in this part of the 
Peloponnesus, he determined to lay the founda- 
tions of a new city, which he made the capital 
of his dominions, and called Mycene, because 
the pommel of his sword, called by the Greeks 
púzns, had fallen there. The time of his death 
is unknown, yet itis universally agreed that 
he received divine honors like the rest of the 
ancient heroes. He had statues at Mycenæ 
and in the island of Seriphos, and the Athe- 
nians raised to him a temple, in which they 
consecrated an altar in honor of Dictys, who had 
treated Danaé and her infant son with so much 
paternal tenderness. The Egyptians also paid 
particular honor to his memory, and asserted 
that he often appeared among them, wearing 
shoes 2 cubits long, which was always inter- 
preted as a sign of fertility. Perseus had by 
Andromeda, Alceus, Sthenelus, Nestor, Elec- 
tryo, and Gorgophone, and after death, ac- 
cording to some mythologists, became a con- 
stellation in the heavens. Herod. 2, 91.— 
Apollod. 2, 4, &e—Paus. 2, 16. 18, 3, 17. &e. 
—Apoll, Rh. 4— Ovid, Met. 4, 16. 5, 1. &e— 
Lucan, 9, 668.—Hygin. 64.—Hesiod. Th. et Se. 
Herc.—Pind, Pyth.7. Ol. 3.—Sil. Ital. 9— 
Propert. 2.— Athen. 13.—I. 14.— Tzetz. in Ly- 
cophr, 17,11. A son of Nestorand Anaxibia. 
Apollod. 1, 9. III. A writer, who published 
a treatise on the Republic of Sparta. IV. A 
philosopher, discipleto Zeno: see Perseus. 
Perseus, or Perses, son of Philip, king of 
Macedonia. He distinguished himself like his 
father by his enmity to the Romans, and when 
he had made sufficient preparations, declared 
war against them. His operations, however, 
were slow and injudicious; he wanted courage 
and resolution, and though he at first obtained 
some advantages over the Roman armies, yet 
his avarice and timidity proved destructive to 
his cause. When Paulus was appointed to the 
command of the Roman armies in Macedonia, 
Perseus shewed his inferiority by his imprudent 
encampments, and when he had at last yielded 
to the advice of his officers, who recommended 
a general engagement, and drawn up his forces 
near the walls of Pydna, s.c. 168, he was the 
first who ruined his own cause, and by flying 
as soon as the battle was begun, left the enemy 
masters of the field. From Pydna, Perseus fled 
to Samothrace, but was soon discovered in his 
obscure retreat, and brought into the presence 
of the Roman conqueror, where the meanness 
of his behaviour exposed him to ridicule, and 
not to mercy. He was carried to Rome, and 
dragged along the streets of the city to adorn 
the triumph of the conqueror. His family were 
also exposed to the sight of the Roman popu- 
lace, who shed tears on viewing in their streets, 
dragged like a slave, a monarch who had once 
defeated their armies, and spread alarm all over 
Italy by the greatness of his military prepara- 
tions, and by his bold undertakings, Perseus 


died in prison, or, according to some, was put to | 
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a shameful death the first year of his captivity. 
He had 2 sons, Philip and Alexander, and one 
daughter, whose name is not known. Alex- 
ander, the younger of these, was hired to a 
Roman carpenter, and led the greatest part of 
his life in obscurity, till his ingenuity raised 
him to notice. He was afterwards. made secre- 
tary to the senate. Liv. 40. &c.—Justin, 33, 1. 
§¢.—Plut. in Paulo.— Flor, 2, 12.—Propert. 4, 
12, 39. 

Pins a celebrated kingdom of Asia, 
which in its ancient state extended from the 
Hellespont to the Indus, above 2,800 miles, 
and from Pontus to the shores of Arabia above 
2,000 miles. [The ancient name of Persia 
was Elam or Elymais, and its inhabitants were 
denominated ÆE/amites, as the descendants of 
Elam, son of Shem, and under this appellation 
formed about the time of Abraham, in the 18th 
or 19th cent. B.c., a powerful state. The name 
of Persia is derived from the oriental term 
Pares, and, originating with the province Pars 
or Fars, at length comprehended the whole 
mighty empire. The province of Persis or 
Persia Proper is now Fars.] As a province, 
Persia was but small, and according to the de- 
scription of Ptol., bounded on the north by 
Media, west by Susiana, south by the Persian 
gulph, and east by Carmania. The empire 
of Persia, or the Persian monarchy, was first 
founded by Cyrus the Great, about B.c. 559, 
and under the succeeding monarchs became 
one of the most considerable and powerful 
kingdoms of the earth. The kings of Persia 
began to reign in the following order: Cyrus, 
B.c. 559; Cambyses 529; and after the usur- 
pation of Smerdis for 7 months, Darius 52] ; 
Xerxes the Great 485; Artabanus 7 months, 
and Artaxerxes Longimanus 464; Xerxes 2d, 
425; Sogdianus 7 months 424; Darius 2d, or 
Nothus 423; Artaxerxes 2d, or Mnemo 404; 
Artaxerxes 3d, or Ochus 358; Arses or Arogus 
337, and Darius 3d, or Codomanus 335, who 
was conquered by Alex. the Great 331. The 
destruction of the Persian monarchy by the 
Macedonians was easily effected, and from that 
time Persia became tributary to the Greeks. 
After the death of Alex., when the Macedonian 
empire was divided among the officers of the 
deceased conqueror, Seleucus Nicator made 
himself master of the Persian provinces, till 
the revolt of the Parthians introduced new 
revolutions in the east. Persia was partly re- 
conquered from the Greeks, and remained tri- 
butary to the Parthians for nearly 500 years. 
After this, the sovereignty was again placed 
into the hands of the Persians by the revolt of 
Artaxerxes, a common soldier, A.D. 229, who 
became the founder of the 2d Persian mo- 
narchy, which proved so inimical to the power 
of the Roman emperors. In their national cha- 
racter, the Persians were warlike; they were 
early taught to ride, and handle the bow, and 
by the manly exercises of hunting, were enured 
to bear the toils and fatigues of a military life. 
Their national valor, however, soon degenerated, 
and their want of employment at home soon 
rendered them unfit for war. In the reign of 
Xerxes, when the empire of Persia was in its 
most flourishing state, a small number of Greeks 
were enabled repeatedly to repel for 3 successive 
days an almost innumerable army, This celes 


brated action, which happened at Thermopylæ, 


Grecian soldiers over the Persians, and the 
battles fought before, and in a short time after, 
between the 2 nations at Maratho, Salamis, 
Platza, and Mycale, are again an incontestable 


proof that these Asiatics had more reliance on | 


their numbers, and on the splendor and richness 
of their arms, than on the valor and discipline 
of their troops. Their custom, too prevalent 
among eastern nations, of introducing luxury 
into the camp, proved also, in some measure, 
destructive to their military reputation; and 
the view, which the ancients give to us of the 
army of Xerxes, of his cooks, stage-dancers, 
concubines, musicians, and perfumers, is no 
very favorable sign of the sagacity of a mo- 
narch, who, by his nod, could command mil- 
lions of men to flock to his standard. In their 
religion the Persians were very superstitious ; 
paid the greatest veneration to the sun, moon, 
and stars, and offered sacrifices to fire; but the 
supreme deity was never represented by statues 
among them. They permitted polygamy, and 
it was no incest among them to marry a sister, 
or mother. In their punishments they were 
extremely severe, even to barbarity. The mo- 
narch always appeared with the greatest pomp 
and dignity; his person was attended by a 
guard of 15,000 men, and he had, besides, a 
body of 10,000 chosen horsemen called Zm- 
mortal. He styled himself, like the rest of the 
eastern monarchs, the king of kings, as expres- 
sive of his greatness and power. ‘The Persians 
were formerly called Cephenes, Achemenians, 
and Art@i, and are often confounded with the 
Parthians by the ancient poets. They received 
the name of Persians from Perses, son of Per- 
seus and Andromeda, who is supposed to have 
settled amoug them. Persepolis was the capital 
of the country. Curt. 4, &e—Plut. Artax. 
Alex. &c.—Mela, 1. §c.—Strabo, 2, 15.—Xe- 
noph, Cyr.—Herod. l, 125. &e.—Apollod. 2,— 
Amm. Marcell. 23. 

PERSÏCUM MARE, or Persicus Sınus, a part 
of the Indian ocean on the coast of Persia and 
Arabia, Gulf of Balgora. 

Persis, a province of Persia, bounded by 
Media, Carmania, Susiana, and the Persian 
Gulf, often taken for Persia itself. [It is what 
geographers usually term Persia Proper, and 
supposed to have been the original seat of the 
Persians. ] 

Prrsf¥us Fracous, Autus, a Latin poet of 
Volaterre. He was of an equestrian family, 
and he made himself known by his intimacy 
with the most illustrious Romans of the age. 
The early part of his life was spent in his na- 
tive town, and at the age of 16 he was removed 
to Rome, where he studied philosophy under 
Cornutus, the celebrated Stoic. He also re- 
ceived the instructions of Palemo the gramma- 
rian, and Virginius the rhetorician. N aturally 
of a mild disposition, his character was umm- 
peached, modesty remarkable, and benevolence 
universally admired. He distinguished himself 
by his satirical humor, and made the faults of 
the orators and poets of his age the subject of 
his poems. _ He did not even spare Nero, and 
the more effectually to expose the emperor to 
ridicule, introduced into his Satires some of his 
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brated acti The | verses, The forva mimalloneis implerunt cornua 
shews in a strong light the superiority of the 


bombis, with the 3 following verses, are Nero’s, 
according to some, But though he was so se- 
vere on the vicious and ignorant, he did not 
forget his friendship for Cornutus, and shewed 
his regard for his character and abilities, by 
making mention of his name with great pro- 
priety in his Satires. By the advice of his 
learned preceptor, he corrected one of his 
poems, in which he had compared Nero to 
Midas, and at his representation he altered 
the words Auriculus asini Mida rex habet, 
into Auriculas asini quis non habet? Persius 
died in his 30th year, a.p. 62, and left all his 
books, which consisted of 700 volumes, and a 
large sum of money, to his preceptor, but Cor- 
nutus only accepted the books, and returned the 
money to the sisters and friends of the deceased. 
[Cornutus, careful for the reputation of his 
pupil, advised the mother of the poet to destroy 
all the productions of his youth except the Sa- 
tires, which were in consequence published by 
Cesius Bassus. They appeared originally as 
a single work, and undivided into parts. The 
grammarians, however, of a later age, separated 
the Satires into 5 or 6 detached portions. The 
latter division has been adopted also by modern 
editors. These Satires are preceded by a pre- 
face of 14 verses. The chief defect of Persius 
is an affected obscurity of style, so great and 
general that few scholars, who read these per- 
formances for the first time, have not their pro- 
gress arrested at almost every line by some 
difficulty, which presents itself. From the in- 
stance afforded in the line quoted above, Auri- 
culas asini, &c., it has been conjectured, and 
not without some shew of reason, that one of 
the causes of the great obscurity of Persius is 
the caution with which he constantly conceals 
his attacks on Nero. The Scholiast, moreover, 
expressly states, with regard to several verses 
of the poet, that they were intended for the 
emperor. This may be a sufficient apology for 
Persius as far as Nero is concerned, but why 
allow the same obscurity to pervade the rest of 
his poems? The Satires of Persius would, in 
fact, be absolutely unintelligible to us, if we had 
not the labors of an ancient Scholiast, or rather 
a collection of extracts from several Scholiasts, 
to guide us; and even with this aid we are 
frequently unable to comprehend the meaning 
of the satirist. The conclusion seems irre- 
sistible, that much of this obscurity is owing 
to the peculiar character of the poet’s mind, 
affected conciseness, and the shew of erudition, 
which he is so fond of exhibiting. Some cri- 
tics, who condemn the negligent style of Ho- 
race, give the preference to Persius as a satirist, 
on account of the greater harmony of his hex- 
ameters. Melody of diction, however, cannot 
compensate for the want of perspicuity; be- 
sides, the style of Horace, in his Satires, is pur- 
posely made to approximate to that of familiar 
life. It must appear surprising that Persius is 
so reserved respecting the gross vices and im- 
morality of the age, in which he lived. The 
best way of accounting for this is to ascribe it 
to the retired life led by the youthful poet in the 
bosom of a virtuous family, and his consequent 
want of experience in the excesses of the day. 
The best edition of the ile a Gotling, 
f) 
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1803. 8v0. They are commonly printed together 
with those of Juvenal.] 

Perrinax, Pusitus Henvivs, a Roman em- 
peror after the death of Commodus. He was 
descended from an obscure family, and, like his 
father, who was either a slave, or the son of a 
manumitted slave, for some time followed the 
mean employment of drying wood, and making 
charcoal. His indigence, however, did not 
prevent him from receiving a liberal education, 
and indeed he was for some time employed in 
teaching a number of pupils the Greek and 
Roman languages in Etruria. He left this 
laborious profession for a military life, and by 
his valor and intrepidity gradually rose to offices 
of the highest trust in the army, and was made 
consul by M. Aurelius for his eminent services. 
He was afterwards entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Masia, and at last presided over the 
city of Rome as governor, When Commodus 
was murdered, Pertinax was universally selected 
to succeed to the imperial throne, and his re- 
fusal, and the plea of old age, and increasing 
infirmities, did not prevent his being saluted 
emperor and Augustus. He acquiesced with 
reluctance, but his mildness, economy, and the 
popularity of his administration, convinced the 
senate and people of the prudence and justice 
of their choice. He forbade his name to be 
inscribed on such places or estates, as were part 
of the imperial domain, and exclaimed that 
they belonged not to him, but to the public. 
He melted all the silver statues, raised to his 
vicious predecessor, and exposed to public sale 
all his concubines, horses, arms, and the instru- 
ments of his pleasure and extravagance. With 
the money raised from these he enriched the 
empire, and was enabled to abolish all the taxes 
which Commodus had laid on the rivers, ports, 
and highways, through the empire. This pa- 
triotic administration gained for him the affec- 
tion of the worthiest and most discerning of his 
subjects, but the extravagant and luxurious 
raised their clamors against him; and when 
Pertinax attempted to introduce among the 
pretorian guards that discipline, which was so 
necessary to preserve the peace and,tranquillity 
of Rome, the flames of rebellion were kindled, 
and the minds of the soldiers totally alienated. 
Pertinax was apprised of this mutiny, but re- 
fused to fly at the hour of danger. He scorned 
the advice of his friends, who wished him to 
withdraw from the impending storm, and unex- 
pectedly appeared before the seditious preeto- 
rians, and without fear or concern, boldly asked 
them whether they, who were bound to defend 
the person of their prince and emperor, were 
come to betray him and shed his blood. His 
undaunted assurance and intrepidity would have 
had the desired effect, and the soldiers had 
already begun to retire, when one of the most 
seditions advanced, and darted his javelin at 
the emperor’s breast, exclaiming, The soldiers 
send you this. The rest immediately followed 
the example, and Pertinax, muffling up his 
head, and calling on Jupiter.to avenge his 
death, remained unmoved, and was instantly 
dispatched. His head was cut off, and carried 
on the point of a spear as in triumph to the 
camp. This happened on March 28, av. 193, 
Pertinax reigned only 87 days, and his death 
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was the more universally lamented, as it pro- 
ceeded from a seditious tumult, and robbed the 
Roman empire of a wise, virtuous, and beneyo- 
lent emperor. Dio—Herodian.— Capitol. 

Pertsra, Perugia, [one of the most ancient 
and distinguished cities of Etruria, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Lacus Thrasy- 
menus, Lago di Perugia. The era of its foun- 
dation long preceded that of Rome, though the 
precise period cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. In conjunction with the other Etrurian 
states, it long resisted the Roman arms, but, 
when reduced, became a powerful and wealthy 
ally. It defied the power of Hannibal, and 
flourished in peace and opulence until the reign 
of Augustus, when it unfortunately engaged 
in the rebellion of L. Antonius, uncle of the 
triumvir. It was taken by Augustus, and re- 
duced to ashes in consequence of one of the 
principal citizens communicating fire to his own 
house, which he designed as a funeral pile for 
himself and family: the fire spread to the ad- 
jacent buildings, and the whole city was de- 
stroyed. Perusia was afterwards rebuilt, and 
became again flourishing and opulent. In the 
Gothic war, it stood a siege of 7 years against 
the barbarians. Its situation on the summit of 
a mountain rendered it difficult of access. | 
Strabo, 5.—Lucan, 1, 41.— Fel. Pat, 2, 74.— 
Tain. 937. 105 30537. 

Pescennius, I. see Mger.——II. A man 
intimate with Cicero. 

Prssinus, wntis, [a city of Galatia, on the 
Sangarius, and near the western borders; west 
of Gordium ;] particularly famous for a temple 
and statue of the goddess Cybele, thence called 
Pessinuntia: [see Dindymus.| Strabo, 12.— 
Paus. 7, 17.— Liv. 29, 10, 11. 

Prrrvinus Lacus, a lake near one of the : 
gates of Rome. Jiv. 6, 20. 

Prrevs, son of Orneus, and grandson of 
Erechtheus. Hereignedin Attica, and became 
father of Mnestheus, who went with the Greeks 
to the Trojau war. He is represented by some 
of the ancients as a monster, half man, and 
half beast. Apollod. 3, 10.— Paus. 10, 35. 

Perua, Strongoli, [a small town of Bru- 
tium, north-west of Crotona, near the coast of 
the Sinus Tarentinus,] built, or perhaps only 
repaired, by Philoctetes, who, after his return 
from the Trojan war, left his country Melibea, 
because his subjects had revolted. Meda, 2,4. 
—Liv. 23, 20—n. 3, 402.—Strabo, 6. 

Perittus, I. a prætor who persuaded the 
people of Rome to burn the books found in 
Numa’s tomb, about 400 years after his death, 
His advice was followed. Plut. Num. JOG 
A plebeian decemvir, &c. III. A governor 
of the Capitol, who stole away the treasures 
entrusted to his care. He was accused, but, 
though guilty, acquitted as being the friend of 
Augustus. [He obtained, it is said, from this 
circumstance, the surname of Capitolinus. This 
part of the story, however, is not correct. Ca- 
pitolinus was an old cognomen of the gens Pe- 
tilia. Horat. Sat. 1, 4, 94; 

Prrostris, a celebrated mathematician of 
Egypt. Juv. 6, 580. 

Perna, I. the capital town of Arabia Petrea. 
Strabo, 16,—II. A town of Sicily, near Hy- 
bla, whose inhabitants are called Petrini and 
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_Peèlrenses:—-]II. A town of Thrace. Ziv. 


` 40, 22,— IV. Another of Pieria in Macedo- 
nia. Liv. 39, 26.—Cic. Verr.1, 39. V. An 
elevated ‘place near Dyrrhachium. Lucan, 6, 


16, 70.—Ces. B. C. 3, 42——VI. Another 
in Elis, VII. Near Corinth. 
Petra, I. one of the Oceanides. Hesiod, 
. Th.—Il. A part of Arabia, which has Syria 
at the east, [Arabia Deserta on the west, ] Pa- 
lestine on the north, and Arabia Felix at the 
south. This part of Arabia was rocky, whence 
_ it has received its name, [xérpz.] It was for 
_ the most part also covered with barren sands, 
_ Interspersed with some fruitful spots. Its capi- 
til was called Petra. [This country contained 
the southern Edomites, the Amalekites, Cush- 
ites, (improperly called Ethiopians,) Hivites, 
&c. Their descendants are at present known 
by the general name of Arabians; but it is of 
consequence to notice the ancient inhabitants, 
` as they are mentioned in the text of Scripture. ] 

Perrerus, I. a Roman soldier, who killed 
his tribune during the Cimbrian wars, because 
he hesitated to attack the enemy ; rewarded for 
his valor with a crown of grass. Pin. 22, 6. 
Il. A lieutenant of C. Antonius, who de- 
feated the troopsof Catiline. He took the part 
of Pompey against Jul. Cesar. When Cesar 
had been victorious in every part of the world, 
Petreius, who had retired into Africa, attempted 
to destroy himself by fighting with his friend 
king Juba in single combat. Juba was killed 
first, and Petreius obliged one of his slaves to 
run him through. Sall. Cat.—Appian.—Cas. 
BaCi L. III. A centurion in Cæsar’s army 
in Gaul, &c. Some read Petronius. 

Perrinum, a town of Campania, [in the 
vicinity of Sinuessa.] Hor. Ep.1, 5, 5. 

Perrocorr®t, the inhabitants of Perigord in 
France. Ces. B.G.7, 75. 

Perrontus, I. a governor of Egypt appointed 
to succeed Gallus, He behaved with great hu- 
manity tothe Jews, and made war against Can- 
dace, queen of Aithiopia. Strabo, 17.——II. 
A favorite of Nero, put to death by Galba. — 
III. A governor of Britain. IV. A tribune 
killed in Parthia with Crassus. V. A man 
banished by Nero to the Cyclades, when Piso’s 
conspiracy was discovered. Tac. Ann. 15. 
VI. A governor of Britain in Nero’s reign, put 
to death by Galba’s orders. VII. Maximus, 
a Roman emperor: (see Maximus.) VIII. 
Arbiter, a favorite of the emperor Nero, and 
one of the ministers and associates of his plea- 
sures and debauchery. He was naturally effe- 
minate and fond of pleasure, and passed whole 
nights in revels, and days in sleep. He in- 
dulged himself in all the delights and gaieties 
of life, but though the most voluptuous of the 
age, moderated his pleasures, and wished to 
appear curious and refined in luxury and extra- 
vagance. Whatever he did seemed to be per- 
formed with an air of unconcern and negligence, 
He was affable in his behaviour, and bis witti- 
cisms and satirical remarks appeared artless 
and natural. He was appointed proconsul of 
Bithynia, and afterwards rewarded with the 
consulship, in, both of which honorable em- 
ployments herbehaved with all the dignity, 
which became one of the successors of a Brutus 
or Scipio. With his office he laid down his 
artificial gravity, and gave himself up to the 
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pursuit of pleasure. The emperor became 
more attached to him, and seemed fonder of his 
company, but did not long enjoy the imperial 
favors. Tigellinus, likewise one of Nero’s fa- 
vorites, jealous of his fame, accused him of 
conspiring against the emperor's life. The ac- 
cusation was credited, and Petronius imme- 
diately resolved to withdraw himself from 
Nero’s punishments by a voluntary death. 
This was performed in a manner altogether un- 
precedented, a.D. 66. Petronius ordered his 
veins to be opened, but without the eagerness 
of terminating his agonies, had them closed at 
intervals. Some time after they were opened, 
and as if he wished to die in the same careless 
and unconcerned manner, as he had lived, he 
passed his time in discoursing with his friends 
on trifles, and listened with the greatest avidity 
to love-verses, amusing stories, or langhable epi- 
grams. Sometimes he manumitted his slaves, 
or punished them with stripes. In this ludi- 
crous manner he spent his last moments till 
nature was exhausted; and before he expired, 
wrote an epistle to the emperor, in which he 
had described with a masterly hand his noctur- 
nal extravagances, and the daily impurities of 
his actions. This letter was carefully sealed, 
and after he had conveyed it privately to the 
emperor, Petronius broke his signet, that it 
might not after his death become a snare to the 
innocent. Petronius distinguished himself by 
his writings as well as luxury and voluptuous- 
ness. He is the author of many elegant, but 
obscene compositions, still extant, among which 
is a poem on the civil wars of Pompey and Cæ- 
sar, superior in some respects to the Pharsalia 
of Lucan. There is also the Feast of Trimat- 
cio, in which he paints with too much licen- 
tiousness the pleasures and debancheries of a 
corrupted court, and an extravagant monarch; 
Reflections on the Instability of Human Life; 
a poem on the Vanity of Dreams; another on 
the Education of the Roman Youth; two Trea- 
tises, '&c. The best editions, Burmann, 4/o,, 
Uir. 1709, Reinesius, 8vo. 1731. 

Peuceg, a small island at the mouth of the 
Danube. The inhabitants are called Peucini. 
[It is a name applied to the land insulated by 
the 2 principal arms of the Danube at its mouth. 
The ancient appellation still partly remains in 
that of Piczima. It was called Peuce from 
aivxn, “ a pine-tree,” with which species of tree 
it abounded. From this island the Peucini, 
who dwelt in and adjacent to. it, derived their 
name. We find them re-appearing in the 
Lower Empire under the names of Picziniges, 
and Patzinacites.| Strabo, 7.—Lucan, 3, 202, 
— Piin. 4, 12. 

Pxeucesres, I. a Macedonian set over Egypt 
by Alexander. He received Persia at the gene- 
ral division of the Macedonian empire at the 
king’s death. He behaved with great cowar- 
dice after he had joined himself to Eumenes. 
C. Nep. Eum— Plut.—Curt. 4, 8.—II. An 
island visited by the Argonauts at their return 
from the conquest of the golden fleece. 

Pervoéria, [a district in the southern part of 
Apulia: see Apulia.) Strabo, 6,—Piin. 3, 11. 
—Ovid, Met. 14, 513. 

Pevotni: [see Peuce.] Tac, G. 46. 

Puacusa, a town of Egypt, [north-east of 
Bubastus, on the Pelusiac ty of the Nile.] 
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Pama, a celebrated sow, which infested the 
neighbourhood of Cromyon ; destroyed by The- 
seus, as he was travelling from Træzene to 
Athens, to make himse}f known to his father. 
Some suppose that the boar of Calydo sprang 
from this sow. Phza, according to some au- 
thors, was no other than a woman, who pros- 
tituted herself to strangers, whom she mur- 
dered, and afterwards plundered. Plut. Thes. 
—Sirabo, 8. 

Pumacia, an island of the Ionian sea, near 
the coast of Epirus, anciently Scheria, after- 
wards Corcyra: [see Corcyra.] | The inhabit- 
ants, Pheaces, were a luxurious and dissolute 
people; hence a glutton was generally stigma- 
tised by the epithet Pheax. When Ulysses 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Phæacia, Alci- 
nous was then king of the island, whose gar- 
dens have been greatly celebrated. Hor. Ep. 
1, 15, 24.— Ovid, Met. 13, 719.—Strabo, 6, 7. 
—Propert. 3, 2, 13. 

Pumcasya, one of the Sporades in the 
Ægean. Päin. 4, 12. 

Pumpo, I.an Athenian put to death by the 30 
tyrants. His daughters, to escape the oppressors 
and preserve their chastity, threw themselves to- 
gether into a well. IT. A disciple of Socrates. 
He had been seized by pirates in his younger 
days, and the philosopher, who seemed to dis- 
cover something uncommon and promising in 
his countenance, bought his liberty fora sum of 
money, and ever after esteemed him. Pheedo, 
after the death of Socrates, returned to Elis, 
his native country, where he founded a sect of 
philosophers called lean. The name of 
Phado is affixed to one of the Dialogues of 
Plato: [see Menedemus.] Macrob. Sat. 1, 11. 
—Diog. L. III. An archon at Athens, when 
the Athenians were directed by the oracle to 
remove the bones of Theseus to Attica, Plut. 
Thes. 

Pumpra, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphaë, 
who married Theseus, by whom she became 
mother of Acamas and Demophoo. They 
had already lived for some time in conjugal fe- 
licity, when Venus, who hated all the descend- 
ants of Apollo, because that god had discovered 
her amours with Mars, inspired Phædra with an 
unconquerable passion for Hippolytus, son of 
Theseus, by the Amazon Hippolyte. This 
shameful passion Phædra long attempted to 
stifle, but in vain; and therefore, in the ab- 
sence of Theseus, addressed Hippolytus with 
all the impatience of a desponding lover. Hip- 
polytus rejected her with horror and disdain ; 
but Phædra, incensed on account of the recep- 
tion, with which she had met, resolved to 
punish his coldness and refusal. At the return 
of Theseus, she accused Hippolytus of attempts 
on her virtue. The credulous father listened to 
the accusation, and without hearing the de- 
fence of Hippolytus, banished him from his 
kingdom, and implored Neptune, who had pro- 
mised to grant 3 of his requests, to punish him 
in some exemplary manner. As Hippolytus 
fled from Athens, his horses were suddenly ter- 
rified by a huge sea-monster, which Neptune 
had sent on the shore. He was dragged through 
precipices, and over rocks, trampled under the 
feet of his horses, and crushed under the wheels 
of his chariot. When the tragical end of Hip- 
polytus was pi at Athens, Phædra cọn- 
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fessed her crime, and hung herself in despair, 
unable to survive one, whose death her wicked- 
ness and guilt had occasioned. The death of 
Hippolytus, and the infamous passion of Phæ- 
dra, are the subject of one of the Tragedies of 
Euripides and Seneca. Phaedra was buried at 
Trezene, where her tomb was still seen in the 
age of the geographer Pausanias, near the 
temple of Venus, which she had built to render 
the goddess favorable to her incestuous passion. 
There was near her tomb a myrtle, whose leaves 
were all full of small holes, and it was reported 
that Phedra had done this with a hair-pin, 
when the vehemence of her passion had ren- 
dered her melancholy and almost desperate. 
She was represented in a painting, in Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi, as suspended in the air, while 
her sister Ariadne stood near her, and fixed her 
eyes on her. Plut. Thes—Paus. 1,22. 2, 32,— 
Diod. S. 4— Hygin. 47, 243.—Eurip. Senec. et 
in Hippol. —AÆn. 6, 445.—0vid, Her. 4. 
Pumpr¥a, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 
35. 

Pumprvs, I. one of the disciples of Socrates, 
Cie. N. D. 1. II. An Epicurean philosopher. 
III. A Thracian, who became one of the 
freedmen of Augustus. He translated into 
iambic verses the Fables of Æsop, in the reign 
of Tiberius. They are divided into 5 books, 
valuable for their precision, purity, elegance, 
and simplicity. [The matter of these Fables is 
generally borrowed from Æsop, but Pheedrus 
occasionally intermixes stories or historical 
pieces of his own. This work appears to have 
been little known in his own time, for no extant 
writer of antiquity alludes to it. This circum- 
stance, together with the assertion of Seneca, 
“ that the Romans had not attempted fables or 
ZEsopean compositions,” might throw suspicion 


-on the genuineness of the work, did not its style 


and manner refer it to the best age of Roman 
literature.] They remained long buried in ob- 
livion, till they were discovered in the Library 
of St. Remi, at Rheims, and published by Peter 
Pithou, a Frenchman, at the end of the 16th 
cent. [Two MSS. of Phedrus are said to 
exist, both of which are not only imperfect, but, 
transcribed from the same copy very carelessly, 
are full of errors; hence, few ancient works 
have given more trouble and room for critical 
conjecture.] Phadrus was for some time perse- 
cuted by Sejanus, because this corrupt minister 
believed that he was satirised and abused in the 
encomiums, which the poet everywhere pays to 
virtue: The best editions of Phedrus, Bur- 
mann, 4to. Leyd. 1727; Hoogstraten, 4to. Amst. 
1701; Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1754; [Tzschucke, 
Misen. 1790, 12mo. | 

_Pamp¥ma, a daughter of Otanes, who first 
discovered that Smerdis, who had ascended the -> 
throne of Persia at the death of Cambyses, was 
an impostor: [see Smerdis.] Herod. 3, 69. 

Paxnarire, the mother of the philosopher 
Socrates: a midwife by profession. 

Puanias, a Peripatetic philosopher, disciple 
of Aristotle. He wrote a History of Tyrants. 
Diod. L. 

Pumnna, one of the Graces worshipped at 
Sparta. Paus. 9, 35. ; 

Prmwnis, a famous prophetess in the age of 
Antiochus, Paus. 10, 15. 


Puakro, son of the Sun, or Phoebus, and 
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Clymene, one of the Oceanides: [see below. ] 
He was son of Cephalus and Aurora, according 


_ to Hesiod and Paus., or of Tithonus and Aurora, 


according to Apollod. He is, however, more 
generally acknowledged to be the son of Phebus 
and Clymene. Phaeto was naturally of a lively 
disposition, and handsome figure. Venus be- 
came enamored of him, and entrusted him with 
the care of one of her temples, This distin- 
guishing favor of the goddess rendered him 
vain and aspiring, and when Epaphus, son of 
To, had told him, to check his pride, that he 
was not the son of Phoebus, Phaeto resolved to 
know his true origin, and at the instigation of 
his mother visited the palace of the Sun. He 
begged Phebus, that if he really were his 
father, he would give to him incontestable 
proofs of his paternal tenderness, and convince 
the world of his legitimacy. Phcebus swore by 
the Styx that he would grant him whatever he 
required, and no sooner was the oath uttered, 
than Phaeto demanded of him to drive his 
chariot for one day. Phcebus represented the 
impropriety of such a request, and the dangers, 
to which it would expose him, but in vain; and 
as the oath was inviolable, and Phaeto un- 
moved, the father instructed his son how he 
was to proceed in his way through the regions 
of the air. His explicit directions were for- 
gotten, or little attended to; and no sooner 
had Phaeto received the reins from his father, 


-than he betrayed his ignorance and incapacity 


to guide the chariot. ‘The flying horses became 
sensible of the confusion of their driver, and 
immediately departed from the usual track. 
Phaeto repented ‘too late of his rashness, and 
already heaven and earth were threatened with 
an universal conflagration, when Jupiter, who 
had perceived the disorder of the horses of the 
Sun, struck the rider with one of his thunder- 
bolts, and hurled him headlong from heaven 
into the Po, His body, consumed with fire, 
was found by the Nymphs of the place, and 
honored with a decent burial: His sisters 
mourned his unhappy end, and were changed 
into poplars by Jupiter: (see Phaetontiades.) 
According to the poets, while Phaeto was un- 
skilfully driving the chariot of his father, the 
blood of the Aithiopians was dried up, and 
their skin became black, a color which is still 

reserved among the greatest part of the in- 
Be bitants of the torrid zone. The territories of 
Libya were also parched up, according to the 
same tradition, on account of their too great 
vicinity to the sun; and ever since Africa, un- 
able to recover her original verdure and fruit- 
fulness, has exhibited a sandy country, and un- 
cultivated waste. According to those, who ex- 
plain this-poetical fable, Phaeto was a Ligurian 
prince, who studied astronomy, and in whose 
age the neighbourhood of the Po was visited 
with uncommon heats. The horses of the Sun 
are called Phaetontis equi, either because they 
were guided by Phaeto, or from the Gr. word 
(¢aééwy,) denoting the splendor and lustre of 
that luminary. [The fable of Phaeto evidently 
alludes to some extraordinary heats, which pre- 
vailed in a very remote period, and of which 
only a confused tradition descended to later 
times. Aristotle states, on the authority of 
some of the ancient writers, that in the time of 
Phaeto, there fell from heaven flames, which 
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| constimed several countries; and Euseb. places 


this deluge of fire in the same age with that 
of Deucalio. The name Phaeto itself seems in 
some degree to confirm this assertion, since it, 
or rather what closely resembles it, duéduv, is 
frequently applied by the ancient poets as an 
epithet of the sun, in the sense of bright, 
shining. The most curious circumstance cons 
nected with the- story of Phaeto, is the fact 
that the name Hridanus, of the river into which 
he is said to have fallen, belongs properly to 
the Rodaun, a small stream in the north of 
Europe, running near Dantzic : (see Eridanus.) 
The poets fabled that the tears shed by Phaeto’s 
sisters were converted into amber; and, what 
is very remarkable, no amber was ever found in 
the vicinity of the Po; whereas the Pheenicians 
drew their main supply from the shores of the 
Baltic, and the immediate vicinity of the true 
Eridanus itself. Was the scene, then, of the 
catastrophe of Phaeto laid in so northern a 
latitude? There is nothing at all absurd in 
this supposition, since an extraordinary heat 
might have prevailed for a certain time as well 
in a northern, as in any other latitude. But 
the difficulty seems to be to find physical proofs 
of such a phenomenon having once taken place. 
Perhaps an argument in favor of a very ele- 
vated temperature having once prevailed in the 
environs of the Baltic, may be drawn from the 
great quantities of amber found there. The best 
naturalists regard this fossil as a juice, which 
once flowed from a tree, and which, buried in 
the earth by some natural convulsion, would be 
impregnated with mineral vapors, and acquire 
a certain degree of consistency. As, however, 


-the copal, the only kind of known gum, which 


resembles amber, is brought to us from Africa 
and the Hast Indies, it would appear that the 
forests, in which amber was produced, could 
not have existed in the vicinity of the Baltic, 
unless the temperature of the atmosphere in 
that quarter had been very elevated. Whether 
the fable of Phaeto has reference to a sudden 
and vast accession of heat to this already ele- 
vated state of the climate, or be merely a creas 
tion of the poet’s fancy, is all conjecture ; 
though it is rather remarkable that Ovid, in 
describing the effects of Phaeto’s rash act, 
speaks of the heat being sensibly felt even by 
the northern regions of the earth: 

Tum primum radiis gelidi caluere Triones, 

Et vetito frustra tentarunt equore tingi: 

Queque polo posita est glaciali proxima ser~ 

pens, 

Frigore pigra prius, nec formidabilis ulli, 
Incaluit, sumpsitque novas fervoribus iras. 
This, however, may be, after all, mere poetic 
embellishment. It is difficult to say whether 
a circumstance mentioned by Herod, may not 
have some connexion with the present subject 
of inquiry. The historian states, (2, 142.) that 
the priests of Egypt informed him that the sun 
had 4 times altered his regular course, having 
been twice observed to rise, where he now sets, 
and to go down twice where he now rises. 
Marsham, in his Chron. Can. Ægypt. 252, at- 
tributes this to the defect of the solar year. 
Larcher thinks it one of the extravagant in- 
ventions of the priests, in order,to shew the 
antiquity of their nation. Horne (Introd. ta 
the Crit, Study of the Seru i it to the 
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narrative in Joshua 10, 12, and the fact related 
of Hezekiah, Isaiah 38. To the same effect is 
the learned dissertation of Goguet, (Origin of 
Laws, 3, 4.) It should also be stated that 
Herod. is not the only ancient writer, in whose 
pages we find an allusion to this remarkable 
event. Plato informs us, (Polit. Part. 2, v. 2, 
p- 272, Bekk.) that in the time of Atreus the 
motion of the firmament had changed in such 
a manner that the sun and all the stars had 
begun to rise, where formerly they had set, and 
set where they had been accustomed to rise; in 
a word, the machine of the world was moved in 
a way contrary to that, in which it had been 
before. It is evident, from the several parts of 
his relation, that he speaks of a confused and 
perplexed, and consequently a very ancient tra- 
dition. In his Timeus, however, he makes the 
Athenians to have first learned it from Solo; 
which would seem to favor the idea that the 
latter had, like Herod., received it from the 
priests of Egypt. Pomp. Mela (1, 9.) speaks 
of the same tradition, as also Plut. (de Placit. 
Phil, 2, 24.) Achilles Tatius, (de Arat, Phen. 
24.) Solinus (32,) and many other writers. 
Astronomers, however, insist that the idea of 
such an interruption of the regular motion of 
the earth as this phenomenon would have re- 
quired, is not for a moment to be entertained, 
and if it had taken place, it would have left 
physical traces behind: besides, the figure of 
the earth shews, they maintain, that its revolu- 
tions have been uniform since the flood. We 
leave the present subject with them, and the 
ancients.] dun. 5, 105.—Hesiod, Th.—Ovid, 
Met, 1,17. 2, 1, &¢.—Apoll. Rh. 4.— Horat. Od. 
4, 11.— Senec, Medea.—Apollod.— Hygin. 156. 

Puatvonrixprs, or PHAETONTIDES, the sis- 
ters of Phaeto, changed into poplars by Jupiter. 
Ovid, Met. 2, 346. See Heliades. 

Pravrusa, one of the Heliades changed into 
poplars, after the death of their brother Phaeto. 
Ovid, Met, 2, 346. 

Pumus, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Paacesia, a festival among the Greeks, ob- 
served during the celebration of the Dionysia. 
It received its name from the good eating and 
living, which then universally prevailed, pysiv. 

PHALACRINE, a village of the Sabines, where 
Vespasian was born. Suet. Vesp. 2. 

Pusara, [or Faræ,] wooden towers at Rome, 
erected in the circus, [7 in number, and placed 
near the spot, whence the chariots started ; of 
an oval form, or with oval spheres on their tops, 
called Ova, raised, or rather taken down, to de- 
note how many rounds the charioteers had com- 
pleted, one for each round ; for they usually ran 
7 times round the course.) Juv. 6, 589. 

Puaumcus, a general of Phocis against the 
Beotians, killed at the battle of Cheronza, 
Diod. S. 16. 

Puatanruus, I. a Lacedemonian, who 
founded Tarentum in Italy, at the head of the 
Parthenie. His father’s name was Aracus. 
‘As he went to Italy, he was shipwrecked on the 
coast, and carried ashore by a dolphin, and 
hence a dolphin was placed near his statue in 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi: (see Parthenie.) 
He received divine honors after death. Justin, 
3, 4.—Paus. 10, 10.— Horat. Od. 2, 6. Il. 
A town and®mountain of the same name in 
Arcadia. Paus. 8, 35. 
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PaxiXrrs, “a tyrantãof Agrigentum, who 
made use of the most excruciating torments to 
punish his subjects on the smallest suspicion. 
Perillus made for him a brazen bull, and when 
he had presented it to Phalaris, the tyrant or- 
dered the inventor to be seized, and the first 
experiment to be made on his body. These 
cruelties did not long remain unrevenged ; the 
people of Agrigentum revolted in the 10th year 
of his reign, and put him to death in the same 
manner as he had tortured Perillus, and many 
of his subjects after him, s.c. 552. The brazen 
bull of Phalaris was carried by Amilcar to Car- 
thage: when that city was taken by Scipio, it 
was delivered again to the inhabitants of Agri- 
gentum by the Romans. There are now some 
‘Letters extant, written by a certain Abaris to 
Phalaris, with their respective answers, but 
supposed by some to be spurious. [Boyle pub- 
lished an edition, Oxford, 1718. It gave mse 
to the celebrated discussion between him and 
Bentley, in which the latter obtained so bril- 
liant a triumph over his unequally matched an- 
tagonist, and proved conclusively the spurious- 
ness of the Zpistles.] Cic. Verr. 4. ad Att. 7, 
12. de Of. 2.—Ovid, A. A. 1, 663.—Juv. 8, 81. 
—Plin. 34, 8.—Diod. S. 

Pyanarium, a citadel of Syracuse, where 
Phalaris’s bull was placed. 

Puarkrvs, a river of Beotia, falling into 
the Cephisus. Paws. 9, 34. 

PHALERON, PHALERUM, PHALERA, (orum,) 
or PHALEREUS PORTUS, I. an ancient harbour 
of Athens, about 25 stadia from the city, which 
for its situation and smallness was not very fit 
for the reception of many ships. [“ Phalerum,” 
says Hobhouse, “ is of an elliptical form, 
smaller than Munychia; and the remains of 
the piers on each side of the narrow mouth are 
still to be seen. The line of its length is from 
east to west, that of its breadth from north to 
south. On the north-east side of the port the 
land is high and rocky until you come to the 
fine sweep of the bay of Phalerum, perhaps 
2 miles in length, and terminated on the north- 
east by a low promontory, once that of Colias. 
The clay from this neighbourhood was preferred 
to any other for the use of the potteries?” |—— 
II. A place of Thessaly. 

PuatxYca, festivals observed by the Egyp- 
tians in honor of Osiris. They receive their 
name from ¢wAés, a wooden representation of 
the virile member. The institution originated 
in this: after the murder of Osiris, Isis was 
unable to recover among the other limbs the 
privities of her husband, and therefore, as she 
paid particular honor to every part of his body, 
distinguished that, which was lost, with more 
honor, and paid to it more attention. Its repre- 
sentation, called phalus, was made with wood, 
and carried during the sacred festivals insti- 
tuted in honor of Osiris. The people held it 
in the greatest veneration: it was regarded as 
an emblem of fecundity, and the mention of it 
among the ancients never conveyed any impure 
thought, or lascivious reflection. The festivals 
of the phallus were imitated by the Greeks, and 
introduced into Europe by the Athenians, who 
made the procession of the phallus part of the 
celebration of the Dionysia of the god of wine. 
Those, who carried the phadlus at the end of a 
long pole, were called phadlophort. They ge- 
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nerally appeared among the Greeks besmeared 

with the dregs of wine, covered with skins of 

lambs, and wearing on their heads a crown of 
ivy. Lucian, de Dea Syr.—Plut. Is. et Os. 

Puanxvus, a promontory of Chios, famous 
for its wines; called after a king of the same 
name, who reigned there. Liv. 36, 43.—Virg. 
G. 2, 98. 

Puanrasra, a daughter of Nicarchus of 
Memphis in Egypt. Some have supposed that 
she wrote a poem on the Trojan war, and an- 
other on the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, from 
which compositions Homer copied the greatest 
part of his Miad and Odyssey, when he visited 
Memphis, where they were deposited. 

Puao, a boatman of Mitylene in Lesbos. 
He received a small box of ointment from 
Venus, who had presented herself to him in the 
form of an old woman, to be carried over into 
Asia, and as soon as he had rubbed himself 
with what the box contained, became one of 
the most beautiful men of his age. Many 
were captivated with the charms of Phao; 
among others, Sappho, the celebrated poetess. 
Phao gave himself up to the pleasures of her 
company, but soon conceived a disdain for her; 
she, mortified at his coldness, threw herself 
into the sea: [see Leucadia.) Some say that 
Phao was beloved by the goddess of beauty, 
who concealed him for some time among let- 
tuces. Ælian says that Phao was killed by a 
man, whose bed he was defiling. Ahan, F. H. 
12.— Ovid, Her. 21—Paleph. de Incr. 49,— 
Athen, \.— Lucian, in Sim. et Polistr. 

Puaræ, I. [a town of Achaia, north-west of 
Tritza, on the river Peyrus or Melas. Tk. 
Another in Messenia, on the Sinus Messenia- 
cus, north-west of Cardamyla. Among other 
divinities worshipped here were Nicomachus 
and Gorgazus, sons of Machao. They had 
both governed this city after the death of their 
father, to whom, as well as themselves, was 
attributed the art of healing maladies. ] 

Puartis, a town of Laconia, whose inhabit- 
ants are called Pharite. Paus. 3, 30. 

Puarmecusa, I. an island of the Ægean sea, 
{south-west from Miletus,] where Jul. Cesar 
was seized by some pirates. Suet. Cas. 4. 
II. Another, where was shewn Circe’s tomb. 
Strabo. 

Puarnasazus, I. a satrap of Persia, son of 
a person of the same name, B.c. 409. He 
assisted the Lacedemonians against the Athe- 
nians, and gained their esteem by his friendly 
behaviour and support. His conduct, however, 
towards Alcibiades was of the most perfidious 
nature, and he did not scruple to betray to his 
mortal enemies the man, whom he had long 
honored with his friendship. C. Nep. Alc.— 
Plut. II. An officer under Eumenes. 
TII. A king of Iberia. ; 

Puarnices, I. son of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, who favored the Romans against his 
father. He revolted against Mithridates, and 
even caused him to be put to death, according 
to some accounts, In the civil wars of Jul. 
Cæsar and Pompey, he interested himself for 
neither of the contending parties, on which 
Cesar turned his arms against him, and con- 
quered him. To express the celerity of his 
operations in conquering Pharnaces, the victo- 
rious Roman made use of the words, Veni, vidi, 
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vicis Flor. 3.—Suet. Cas. 37.—Vell. Pat. 2; 
55. II. A king of Pontus, who made war 
with Eumenes, s.c. 18]——III. A king of: 
Cappadocia. — IV., A librarian of Atticus. 
Cic. ad Att. 

[Puarnacta, a town of Pontus, in Asia 
Minor: see Cerasus.| 

Puaros, I. a small island in the bay of Alex- 
andria, about 7 furlongs distant from the con- 
tinent. It was joined to the Egyptian shore 
with a causeway by Dexiphanes, B: c. 284, and 
on it was built a celebrated tower, in the reign 
of Ptol. Soter and Philadelphus, by Sostratus, 
son of Dexiphanes. This tower, called the tower 
of Pharos, which passed for one of the 7 won- 
ders of the world, was built with white marble, 
and could be seen at the distance of 109 miles. 
[It had several stories raised one above another; 
adorned with columns, balustrades, and galles 
ries, of the finest marble and workmanship. The 
architect had contrived to fasten some mirrors 
so artificially against the upper galleries, that 
one could see in them all the ships, which 
sailed in the sea, for a great distance.] On the 
top, fires were constantly kept to direct sailors 
in the bay, which was dangerous and difficult 
of access. The building of this tower cost the 
Egyptian monarch 800 talents, equivalent to 
above 165,000/. English, if Attic, or if Alexan- 
drian, double that sum. There was this in- 
scription on it: King Ptolemy to the gods the 
saviours, for the benefit of sailors; but Sostra- 
tus, the architect, wishing to claim all the glory, 
engraved his own name on the stones, after- 
wards filled the hollow with mortar, and wrote 
the above-mentioned inscription. When the 
mortar had decayed by time, Piol.’s name dis- 
appeared, and the following inscription then 
became visible: Sostratus, the Cnidian, son of 
Dexiphanes, to the gods the saviours, for the 
benefit of sailors. The word Pharius is often 
used as “ Egyptian.” [Instead of the noble 
structure here described, there is now only a 
kind of irregular castle, without ditches or out- 
works of any strength, the whole being accom- 
modated to the inequality of the ground on 
which it stands. Out of the midst of this 
clumsy building rises a tower, which serves for 
a lighthouse, but which has nothing of the 
beauty and grandeur of the old one.] Lucan, 
2, 636. 3, 260. 6, 308. 9, 1005. &e.— Ovid, 
4. A. 3, 635.—Plin. 4, 31.85. 36, 13.— Strabo, 
17.— Mela, 2, 7.— Plin. 13, 11.— Od. 4.— 
Flacc. 2.— Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 102. Il. A 
watch-tower near Capree. III. An island on 
the coast of Illyricum, Lesina. Meda, 2, 7. 
IV. The emperor Claudius ordered a tower to 
be built at the entrance of the port of Ostia for 
the benefit of sailors, and it likewise bore the 
name of Pharos, an appellation afterwards given 
to every other edifice, raised to direct the course 
of sailors, either with lights, or by signals. Juv. 
11, 76.— Suet. 

Puarsitus, Farsa, a town of Thessaly, 
[south-west of Larissa, on the Enipeus, which 
falls into the Apidanus, one of the tributaries 
of the Peneus.) In the neighbourhood is a 
large plain called Pharsalia, famous for a battle 
fought between Jul. Cæsar and Pompey, in which 
the former obtained the victory. gn that battle, 
fought on May 12, z.c. 48, Cæsar lost about 
200 men, or, according to Tar 1200. Pom- 
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pey’s loss was 15,000, or 25,000, according to 
others, and 24,000 of his army were made pri- 
soners of war by the conqueror. Lucan, 1. &e.— 
Plut. in Pomp. et Cas.—Appian, Cw.—Cas. 
B.C.—Suet. Ces—Dio Cass. 
Lucan, in which he gives an account of the 
civil wars of Cæsar and Pompey, bears the 
name of Pharsalia: see Lucanus. i 

Puarusi1, or Paaurusit, a people of Africa, 
beyond Mauritania, [perhaps to the east of the 
Autololes, which latter people occupied the 
Atlantic coast of Africa, opposite to the Insule 
Fortunate.| Mela, 1, 4. 

Puar¥sus, a river of Macedonia falling into 
the Aigean sea; called by some Baphyrus. 

PuasELis, [a town of Lycia, on the eastern 
coast, near the confines of Pamphylia, and a 
short distance south of Mt. Climax; now Fi- 
onda: see Climax.| Strabo, 14.—Lucan, 8, 
251,—Cie. Agr. 2, 19. 

Puasrana, [a district of Armenia Major, 
through which the Phasis or Araxes flows; 
whence the name of the region. | 

PuasYas, a patronymic given to Medea, born 
near the Phasis. Ovid, Met. 7. 

Puasis, I. son of Phoebus and Ocyroe. 
IT. A river of Colchis, rising in the mountains 
of Armenia, Faoz; famous for the expedition 
of the Argonauts, who entered it after a long 
and perilous voyage, whence all dangerous 
voyages have been proverbially intimated by the 
words Sailing to the Phasis. ‘There were on the 
banks of the Phasis a great number of large 
and beautiful birds, of which, according to 
some of the ancients, the Argonauts brought 
some to Greece, and which were called on that 
account pheasants. The Phasis was reckoned 
by the ancients one of the largest rivers of Asia. 
Plin. 10, 48.— Martial, 13, 62.—Strabo, 11.— 
Mela, 1, 19—Apollod.1, &e.—Paus. 4, 44,— 
Orpheus. III. [A river of Armenia Major, 
the same with the Araxes. ] 

Puavorinus, [a native of Italy, born near 
Camerino. His true name was Guarino de Fa- 
vera, which he changed for Varinus Phavorinus. 
He studied under Politian and Lascaris. Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici made him preceptor to his son 
John, afterwards Pope Leo 10th, and gave to 
him the charge of his library. He afterwards 
entered into a monastery, and employed the 
leisure of a retired life in the composition of 
various works. He was finally made bishop of 
Nocera in 1514, and retained this see until his 
death, in 1537. His principal work is a Greek 
Lexicon, compiled from Hesychius, Suidas, 
Phrynichus, Harpocratio, Eustathius, the Etym. 
M., Philemo, (which he has copied nearly en- 
tire,) and various works of grammarians and 
scholiasts. This was certainly a useful work at 
the period, when it was first published; but at 
the present day its only merit consists in the 
various readings, and the corrections, which it 
affords of the authors cited in it, and in the ex- 
tracts, which it contains from inedited gram- 
marians. The best ed., Bortoli, Venet. 1712. 
fol. The previous Venice edition of 1538, is 
also valuable.] _ 


. [PuazanYa, Fezzan, aregion of Africa, lying 
to the south of Tripolis. | 
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Æneas, killed by Turnus. Æn. 9, 765, II, 
Another sce killed by Turnus, 12,371, &c. 
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—III. A priest of Bacchus, father of Alphes 
sibæa, who purified Alemeo of his mother’s 
murder, and gave to him his daughter in mar- 
riage. He was afterwards put to death by the 
children of Alcmæo by Callirrhoe, because he 
had ordered Alcmæo to be killed, when he had 
attempted to recover a collar, which he had 
given to his daughter. (See Alcmeo.) Ovid, 
Met. 9, 412. 

Pusmivs, I. a man introduced by Homer as ~ 
a musician among Penelope's suitors. Some say 
that he taught Homer, for which the grateful 
poet immortalised his name. Od. IA 
man who, according to some, wrote an account 
of the return of the Greeks from the Trojan 
war, The word is applied by Ovid, (4m. 3, 7.) 
indiscriminately to any person, who excels in 
music. 

Purnzvs, I. [a city in the northern part of 
Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. Cyllene. Near it was 
a lake of the same name, Sir W. Gell, (Jan. 
of Greece,) corrects an error in D’Anvyille’s 
Map of that country. The latter represents 
the Aroanus as flowing from the lake of Phe- 
neos, whereas, according to Gell, the Lado re- 
ceives the waters of the lakes of Orchomenus 
and Pheneos, and the Aroanus rises at a spot 
not 2 hours’ ride distant from Psophis. The 
waters of the lake were said to be unwhole- 
some in the night, and wholesome in the day- 
time. In the city there was, among other tem- 
ples, one of Ceres, and the mysteries of the 
goddess were celebrated here with great so- 
lemnity, and in the same manner as at Eleusis. | 
Cie. N. D. 3, 22.—4En. 8, 165.—Ovid, Met. 
15, 332.11, A son of Melas, killed by Tydeus. 
Apollod. 

Purr, I. a town of Thessaly, where the 
tyrant Alexander reigned, whence he was called 
Phereus. Strabo, 8.—Cic. Off. 2.— Ovid, Ib. 321. 
—Val. Max.9, 13. II. A town of Attica. 
III. Another of Laconia in Peloponnesus, 
35, 30. 

Puermus, a surname of Jaso, as being a 
native of Phere. i 

PHERECRĂTES, a comic poet of Athens, in 
the‘age of Plato and Aristophanes. He is sup- 
posed to have written 21 Comedies, of which 
only a few verses remain. He introduced living 
characters on the stage, but never abused the 
liberty, which he had taken, either by satire or 
defamation. He invented a sort of verse, 
which from him has been called Pherecratian. 
[The Pherecratic verse is rather the Glyconic, 
deprived of the final syllable, and consists of 
a spendee, choriambus, and catalectic syllable. 
The first foot was sometimes a trochee or ana- 
pest, rarely iambus. When this species of 
verse has a spondee in the first station, it may 
then be scanned as a dactylic trimeter. | 

Puerecyones, I, [a Grecian philosopher, con- 
temporary with Terpander and Thales, who 
flourished about s.c. 600, and was a native of 
the island of Scyros. Some writers suppose 
that he derived his ideas of philosophy from 
the sacred books of the Phoenicians; but others, 
who have carefully examined into the matter, 
think that he had them from the Grecian philo- 
sophers. Josephus advances the opinion, that 
he studied in Egypt, which is not improbable, 
since that country in his time was universally 
| comer as the seat of learning. It was pres 
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tended that he had the power of predicting 
` future events, foretold the destruction of a 
yessel at sea, and the approach of an earth- 
quake, and the event in both cases justified the 
prophecy. He probably had, by a careful ob- 
servation of those phenomena, which usually 
precede storms and earthquakes, acquired great 
skill in foretelling their approach. He is said 
to have been the first of the Grecians, who 
wrote concerning the nature of the -gods in 

rose, since before his time the same subject 

ad been treated of in verse by Orpheus, Mu- 
seus, and others.| He was acquainted with 
the periods of the moon, and foretold eclipses 
with the greatest accuracy. The doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul was first supported 
by him, [according to Cicero,] as also that of 
the metempsychosis. Pythagoras was one of 
his disciples, remarkable for his esteem and 
attachment to his learned master. When Phe- 
recydes lay dangerously ill in the island of De- 
los, Pythagoras hastened to give to him every 
assistance in his power, and when all his efforts 
had proved ineffectual, buried him, and, after 
he had paid him the last offices, retired to 
Italy. Some, however, suppose that Phere- 
cydes threw himself down from a precipice, as 
he was going to Delphi; or, according to 
others, he fell a sacrifice to the lousy disease, 
B. c. 515, in his 85th year. Diog. L,—Lactant. 
— II. An historian of Leros surnamed the 
Athenian. He wrote a History of Attica, now 
lost, in the age of Darius Hystaspes ——III. A 
tragic poet. 

[| PupREPHaTTa, a name of Proserpina. Rie- 
mer (Greek and Germ. Lex.) pronounces this 
appellation to be one, not of Greek but of foreign 
origin, and, consequently, condemns all the 
fanciful derivations deduced for it through the 
former language. | 

Purres, I. son of Cretheus and Tyro, who 
built Phere in Thessaly, where he reigned. 
He married Clymene, by whom he had Adme- 
tus. Apollod. JI. A son of Medea, stoned 
to death by the Corinthians on account of the 
poisonous clothes, which he had given to Glauce, 
Creo’s daughter: (see Medea.) Paus. 2, 3. 
III. A friend of Æneas, killed by Halesus. 
in, 10, 413. 

Purrerima, wife of Battus, king of Cyrene, 
and mother of Arcesilaus. After her son’s 
death, she recovered the kingdom by means of 
Amasis, king of Egypt; to avenge the murder 
of Arcesilaus, she caused all his assassins to be 
crucified round the walls of Cyrene, cut off the 
breasts of their wives, and hung them up near 
the bodies of their husbands. It is said that 
she was devoured alive by worms, a punish- 
ment which, according to some of the ancients, 
was inflicted by Providence for her unparalleled 
cruelties. Polyen. 8.—Herod. 4, 204, Se. 

Parro, king of Egypt, who succeeded Se- 
sostris. He was blind, and recovered his sight 
by washing his eyes, according to the directions 
of the oracle, in the urine of a woman, who had 
never had any unlawful connexions. He tried his 
wife first, but she appeared to have been faith- 
less to his bed, and was burned with all those, 
whose urine could not restore sight to the king. 
He married the woman, whose urine proved 
beneficial. [Phero lost his sight as a punish- 
ment for haying hurled a javelin into the Nile, 
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when the river, being at its extreme height of 
18 cubits, was made impetuously to swell by a 
sudden wind. All the offending females above 
spoken of, were collected by the king in a city 
called Erythrebolos, and destroyed with it by: 
fire. The female, through whose means he was 
cured of blindness, was the wife of a gardener. 
This anecdote proves conclusively the great cor- 
ruption of morals in Egypt, and Larcher judi- 
ciously refers to the precautions taken by Abra- 
ham in entering this country, Gen, 12,11.] He- 
rod. 2, 111. 

Puipias, a celebrated statuary of Athens, 
who died s. c. 432. He made a statue of Mi- 
nerva at the request of Pericles, placed in the 
Parthenon. Itwas made with ivory and gold, 
and measured 39 feet in height. [On the con- 
vexity of the goddess’s shield was represented 
the battle of the Amazons, and on its concave 
surface the battle of the gods with the giants ; 
whilst her slippers were adorned with the fight 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe. On her breast- 
plate was a Medusa’s head. The base con- 
tained the birth of Pandora, with 20 figures of 
the gods, Phidias was accused of having em- 
bezzled a part of the gold employed in adorning 
this statue, but the artist having originally, 
by the advice of Pericles, put the gold on with 
so much skill, that it could easily be taken off 
and weighed, was enabled thus to give a 
triumphant refutation to the charge. ‘The ex- 
cellence of the work, however, and the envy 
thence arising, was the cause of his overthrow. | 
His presumption raised him many enemies, and 
he was accused of having carved his own image, 
and that of Pericles, on the shield of the statue 
of the goddess, for which he was banished from 
Athens by the clamorous populace. He retired 
to Elis, where he determined to revenge the ill- 
treatment, which he had received from his 
countrymen, by making a statue, which should 
eclipse the fame of that of Minerva. He was 
successful in the attempt, and the statue, which 
he made, of Jupiter Olympius, was always 
reckoned the best of all his pieces, and has 
passed for one of the wonders of the world. 
The people of Elis were so sensible of his merit, 
and the honor, which he had done to their city, 
that they appointed his descendants to the honor- 
able office of keeping clean that magnificent 
statue, and preserving it from injury. Paus, 
9, 4— Cic. de Orat.—Strabo, 8,— Quintil, 12,— 
Plut. Per. 

Purprerrpas, a celebrated courier, who ran 
from Athens to Lacedemo, about 152 English 
miles, in 2 days, to ask of the Lacedeemonians 
assistance against the Persians, The Athenians 
raised a temple to his memory. Herod.6, 105. 
—C. Nep. Milt. 

Pumita, a public entertainment at Sparta, 
where much frugality was observed, as the 
word, (Qadir from @eldquet,) denotes. Per- 
sons of all ages were admitted; the younger 
frequented it as a school of temperance and so- 
briety, where they were trained to good manners 
and useful knowledge by the example and dis- 
course of the elders. 

Puo, I. a. man who enjoyed the sovereign 
power at Argos, and is supposed to have in- 
vented scales and measures, and coined silver 
at Ægina. He died s.c. 854: Arist —Herod. 
6, 127,——II, An ancient gaa at Corinth, 


P-H- 
Pana, I. the eldest daughter of Antipater, 


who married Craterus. She afterwards married 
Demetrius, and when her husband had lost the 
kingdom of Macedonia, poisoned herself. Plut. 
——II. A town of Matedonia. Liv. 42, 67. 
44, 2, 34. III. An island, called also Phla. 

Puimaverpata, I. [a city of Lydia, south- 
east of Sardis ; the seat of one of the 7 churches 
mentioned in Revelations. Philadelphia, to- 
gether with Sardis, and 10 more of the prin- 
cipal cities of Asia, was overwhelmed by an 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 17. 
This city is now <Alah-Shehr. It received its 
ancient name from Attalus Philadelphus, bro- 
ther of Eumenes. II. Another in Cilicia 
Trachea on the river Calycadnus. HISA 
capital of the Ammonites, amid the mountains 
of Gilead, near the sources of the Jabook or 
Jobaccus. Its oriental name was Rabbath 
Ammon.) Plin. 5, 29. 

Puitapeipuvs, I. king of Paphlagonia, who 
followed the interest of M. Antony. II. The 
surname of one of the Ptolemies, king of Egypt, 
by Antiphrasis, because he destroyed all his 
brothers: see Ptolemeus 2d. 

Puit, I. a town and island of Egypt, above 
the smaller cataract, but placed opposite Syene 
by Plin. 5, 9—Lucan, 10, 313.— Seneca, Nat. 
2, 4, 2. II. One of the Sporades. 

Puitznt, two brothers of Carthage. When 
a contest arose between the Cyreneans and 
Carthaginians about the extent of their terri- 
tories, it was mutually agreed that, at a stated 
hour, 2 men should depart from each city, and 
whenever they met, there they should fix the 
boundaries of their country. The Phileni ac- 
cordingly departed from Carthage, and met the 
Cyreneans, when they had advanced far into 
their territories. This produceda quarrel, and 
the Cyreneans maintained that the Phileni 
had left Carthage before the appointment, and 
therefore they must retire or be buried in the 
sand. The Phileni refused, on which they 
were overpowered by the Cyreneans, and ac- 
cordingly buried in the sand. The Cartha- 
ginians, to commemorate the patriotic deeds of 
the Phileni, who had sacrificed their lives, that | 
the extent of their country might not be di- 
minished, raised 2 altars on the place, where 
their bodies had been buried, which they called 
Philenorum are. These altars were the boun- 
daries of the Carthaginian dominions, which 
on the other side extended as far asthe Columns 
of Hercules, which is about 2,000 miles, or, 
according to the accurate observations of the 
moderns, only 1,420 geographical miles. Sak. 
B. J. 19, 79.— Sil. Ital, 15, 704. 

PuiLammo, [son of Chrysothemis of Crete; 
distinguished for his musical powers, the second 
person who obtained a prize at the Pythian 
games.. His father was the Ist who carried 
off the prize at them, and his son Thamyris 
the 3d.] 

Puitarcaus, a hero who gave assistance 
to the Phocians, when the Persians invaded 
Greece. 

PuitEmo, I. a comic poet of Greece, contem- 
porary with Menander; He obtained some 
poetical prizes over Menander, not so much by 
the merit of his composition, as by the intrigues 
of his friends. Plautus imitated some of his 
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fessedly taken from the "Eysspes of Philemo.] 
He lived to his 97th year, and died, as it is 
reported, of laughing, on seeing an ass eat figs, 
p.c. 274. [The Fragments are usually printed 
together with those of Menander. The best of. 
these conjointly is that of Meineke, Berol. 1823. ] 
II. His son, who bore the same name, 
wrote 54 Comedies, of which some few Frag- 
ments remain, which do not seem to entitle him 
to great rank among the Greek comic writers. 
Fal. Max. 9, 12.— Quintil. 10.—Plut. de Ira 
Coh.— Strabo, 14. III. A poor man of 
Phrygia: (see Baucis.) IV. An illegitimate 
son of Priam. ; 

Pui.Ene, a town of Attica, between Athens 
and Tanagra. Stat. Theb. 4, 102. i 

Puiterz=rvs, I. an eunuch made governor 
of Pergamus by Lysimachus. He quarrelled 
with Lysimachus, and made himself master of 
Pergamus, where he laid the foundations of a 
kingdom called the kingdom of Pergamus, B.C. 
283. He reigned there for 20 years, and at 
his death, appointed his nephew Eumenes ay 
his successor. Strabo, 13.—Paus. 1, 8. II. 
A Cretan general, who revolted from Seleucus, 
and was conquered, &c. Polyen.4. 

Pui.Eras, I. a grammarian and poet of Cos, 
in the reign of Philip, and his son Alex. the 
Great. He was made preceptor to Ptol. Phila- 
delphus. The vegies and Epigrams, which he 
wrote, have been greatly commended by the 
ancients. He was so small and slender, accord- 
ing to the improbable accounts of Ælian, (7. 
H. 9, 14.) that he always carried pieces of lead 
in his pockets to prevent his being blown away 
by the wind. Ovid, Fast. 1, 5——II. An his- 
torian. 

Purinus, a native of Agrigentum, who 
fought with Hannibal against the Romans. 
He wrote a partial History of the Punic Wars. 
C. Nep. in Hannib.— Polyb. 

PurLipexi or PuiLerg certain pieces of 
money coined in the reign of Philip of Mace- 
donia, and with his image. Horat. Ep. 2, 1, 
284.— Liv. 34, 52. 37,59. 39, 5.7. 

PuiLirrr, a town of Macedonia, [famous for 
the cgnflicts which took place near it between 
the republican forces under Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and those of Antony and Augustus: (see 
Brutus.) This city lay east of Amphipolis : 
see Datos.] Ovid, Met. 15, 824.—Piin.7, 45. 
— Flor. 4, 7.—Velt. Pat. 2,7.&¢c—Appian, B. 
C. 2.—Plut. Anton —FVirg. G. 1, 490.—Suet. 
Aug. 3. 

Puiuipripxs, I. a comic poet in Alexander’s 
age. II. A courier called also Phidippides. 

Puinipp6pb.is, [a city of Thrace, on the 
Hebrus, founded by Philip, father of Alexan- 
der. From its situation among hills, it ac- 
quired the Latin appellation of. Zrimontium. 
It still, however, preserves traces of its more 
ancient name in Philippopoli, or Philiba, as the 
Turks abbreviate it.] Liv. 39,53. 

Puitiprus, I. son of Argeus, succeeded his 
father on the throne of Macedonia, and reigned 
38 years, B.c. 40. II. The 4th son of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia. He was sent to 
Thebes as an hostage by his father, where he 
learned the art of war under Epaminondas, and 
studied with the greatest care the manners and 
pursuits of the Greeks. He was recalled to 
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diceas, ascended the throne as guardian and 
protector of the youthful years of his nephew. 
His ambition, however, soon discovered itself, 
and he made himself independent. The valor 
of a prudent general, and policy of an experi- 
enced statesman, seemed requisite to ensure 
his power. The neighbouring nations, ridicul- 
ing the youth and inexperience of the new king 
of Macedonia, appeared in arms, but Philip soon 
convinced them of their error. Unable- to meet 
them as yet in the field of battle, he suspended 
their fury by presents, and soon turned his 
arms against Amphipolis, a colony tributary to 
the Athenians. Amphipolis was conquered 
and added to the kingdom of Macedonia, and 
Philip meditated no less than the destruction 
of a republic, which had rendered itself so for- 
midable to the rest of Greece, and had even 
claimed submission from the princes of Mace- 
donia. His designs, however, were as yet im- 
mature, and before he could make Athens an 
object of conquest, the Thracians and Illyrians 
demanded his attention. He made himself 
master of a Thracian colony, to which he gave 
the name of Philippi, and from which he re- 
ceived the greatest advantages on account of 
the gold mines inthe neighbourhood. In the 
midst of his political prosperity, Philip did not 
neglect the honor of his family. He married 
Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, king of 
the Molossi; and when some time after he be- 
came father of Alexander, the monarch, con- 
scious of the inestimable advantages, which 
arise from the lessons, example, and conversa- 
tion of a learned and virtuous preceptor, wrote 
a letter with his own hand to the philosopher 
Aristotle, and begged him to retire from his 
usual pursuits, and dedicate his whole time to 
the instruction of the young prince. Every 
thing seemed now to conspire to his aggrandise- 
ment, and historians have observed that Philip 
received in one day the intelligence of 3 things, 
which could gratify the most unbounded ambi- 
tion, and flatter the hopes of the most aspiring 
monarch: the birth of a son, an honorable 
crown at the Olympic Games, and a victory over 
the barbarians of Illyricum. But all these in- 
creased, rather than satiated his ambition; he 
declared his inimical sentiments against the 
power of Athens, and independence of all Greece, 
by laying siege to Olynthus, a place which, on 
account of its situation and consequence, would 
prove most injurious to the interests of the 
Athenians, and most advantageous to the in- 
trigues and military operations of every Mace- 
donian prince. The Athenians, roused by the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, sent 17 vessels and 
2,000 men to the assistance of Olynthus, but 
the money of Philip prevailed over all their ef- 
forts. The greatest part of the citizens suffered 
themselves to be bribed by the Macedonian 
gold; Olynthus surrendered to the enemy, and 
was instantly reduced to ruins. His successes 
were as great in every part of Greece: he was 
declared head of the Amphictyonic council, and 
entrusted with the care of the sacred temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. If he was recalled to Mace- 
donia, it was only to add fresh laurels to his 
crown by victories over his enemies in Illyricum 
and Thessaly. By assuming the mask of a 
moderator and peace-maker, he gained confi- 
dence ; in attempting to protect the Peloponne- 
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sians against the encroaching power of Spartas 
he rendered his cause popular; and by fticul: 
ing the insults offered to his personas he passed 
through Corinth, displayed to the world his 
moderation and philosophic virtues. In his at- 
tempts to make himself master of Eubcea, 
Philip was unsuccessful; and Phocio, who 
despised his gold as well as meanness, obliged 
him to evacuate an island, whose inhabitants 
were as insensible to the charms of money as 
they were unmoved at the horrors of war, and 
the bold efforts of a vigilant enemy. From 
Eubeea he turned his arms against the Scythians, 
but the advantages, which he obtained over 
this indigent nation, were inconsiderable, and 
he again made Greece an object of plunder and 
rapine. He advanced far into Beotia, and a 
general engagement was fought at Cheronea. 
The fight was long and bloody, but Philip ob- 
tained the victory. His behaviour after the 
battle reflects great disgrace on him as a man 
and a monarch. In the hour of festivity, 
and during the entertainment, which he had 
given to celebrate the trophies, which he had 
won, Philip sallied from his camp, with the 
inhumanity of a brute, insulted the bodies of 
the slain, and exulted over the calamities of 
the prisoners of war. His insolence, however, 
was checked when Demades, one of the Athe- 
nian captives, reminded him of his meanness 
by exclaiming, Why do you, O king ! act the 
part of a Thersites, when you can represent 
with so much dignity the elevated character of 
an Agamemno? The reproof was felt, De- 
mades received his liberty, and Philip learned 
how to gain popularity even among his fallen 
enemies, by relieving their wants, and easing 
their distresses. At the battle of Cheronea 
the independence of Greece was extinguished ; 
and Philip, unable to find new enemies in Eu- 
rope, formed new enterprises, and meditated new 
conquests. He was nominated general of the 
Greeks against the Persians, and was called 
on, as well from inclination as duty, to re- 
venge those injuries, which Greece had suffered 
from the invasions of Darius and Xerxes, 
But he was stopped in the midst of his warlike 
preparations; stabbed by Pausanias, as he en- 
tered the theatre at the celebration of the nup- 
tials of his daughter Cleopatra. This murder 
has given rise to many reflections on the causes, 
which produced it, and many, who consider the 
repudiation of Olympias, and resentment of 
Alexander, are apt to investigate the causes of 
his death in the bosom of his family. The ridi- 
culous honors, which Olympias paid to the mur- 
derer of her husband, strengthened the suspi- 
cion, yet Alex. declared that he invaded the 
kingdom of Persia to revenge his father’s death 
on the Persian satraps and princes, by whose 
immediate intrigues the assassination had been 
committed. The character of Philip is that of 
a sagacious, artful, prudent, and intriguing 
monarch, He was brave in the field of battle, 
eloquent and dissimulating at home, and pos- 
sessed the wonderful art of changing his con- 
duct according to the disposition and caprice of 
mankind, without ever altering his purpose, or 
losing sight of his ambitious aims. He pos- 
sessed much perseverance, and in the execution 
of his plans was always vigorous. ‘The hand of 
an agsassin prevented him ae achieving the 
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poldest’and most extensive of his undertakings, 
and he might have acquired as many laurels, 
and conquered as many nationsas his son Alex. 
did in the succeeding reign, and the kingdom 
of Persia might have béen added to the Mace- 
donian empire, perhaps with greater modera- 
tion, more glory, and more lasting advantages. 
The private character of Philip lies open to 
censure, and raises indignation, The admirer 
of his virtues is disgusted to find him among 
the most abandoned prostitutes, and disgracing 
himself by the most unnatural crimes and las- 
civious indulgences, which can make even the 
most debauched and profligate to blush. He 
was murdered in his 47th year, and the 24th 
of his reign, about s.c. 336. His reign is be- 
come uncommonly interesting, and his admi- 
nistration a matter of instruction. He is the 
first monarch, whose life and actions are de- 
scribed with peculiar accuracy, and historical 
faithfulness. Philip was the father of Alex. 
the Great, and of Cleopatra, by Olympias; he 
had also by Audaca, an Illyrian, Cyna, who 
married Amyntas, son of Perdiccas, Philip’s 
elder brother ; by Nicasipolis, a Thessalian, 
Nicæa, who married Cassander ; by Philinna, 
a Larisseean dancer, Arideus, who reigned some 
time after Alex.’s death; by Cleopatra, niece 
of Attalus, Caranus and Europa, both mur- 
dered by Olympias; and Ptol, the 1st king of 
Egypt, by Arsinoë, who in the lst month of 
her pregnancy was married to Lagus. Demosth. 
in Phil. et Olynth—Justin, 7, &e—Diod. S. 
16.— Plut. in Alex. Dem. et Apaph—Iscor. ad 
Phil—Curt. 1, &e—AÆschines.—Paus, Beot. 
§ce——III. The last king of Macedonia of that 
name, son of Demetrius. His infancy, at the 
death of his father, was protected by Antigo- 
nus, one of his friends, who ascended the 
throne, and reigned for 12 years, with the title 
of independent monarch, When Antigonus 
died, Philip recovered his father’s throne, though 
only 15 years of age, and early distinguished 
himself by his boldness and ambitious views. 
His cruelty, however, to Aratus soon displayed 
his character in its true light, and to the gratifi- 
cation of every vice and extravagant propensity, 
he had the meanness to sacrifice this faithful 
and virtuous Athenian. Not satisfied with the 
kingdom of Macedonia, Philip aspired to be- 
come the friend of Hannibal, and wished to 
share with him the spoils, which the distresses 
and continual losses of the Romans seemed 
soon to promise. But his expectations were 
frustrated ; the Romans discovered his intrigues, 
and though weakened by the valor and artifice 
of the Carthaginian, yet were soon enabled to 
meet him in the field of battle. The consul 
Levinus entered without delay his territories of 
Macedonia, and after he had obtained a victory 
over him near Apollonia, and reduced his fleet 
to ashes, compelled him to sue for peace. 
This peaceful disposition was not permanent, 
and when the Romans discovered that he had 
assisted their immortal enemy Hannibal with 
men and money, they appointed T. Q. Flami- 
nius to punish his perfidy, and the violation of 
the treaty. The Roman consul, with his usual 
expedition, invaded Macedonia, and ina gene- 
ral engagement, fought near Cynocephale, the 
hostile army was totally defeated, and the mo- 
narch saved 2 ia with difficulty by flying from 
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the field of battle. Destitute of resources, with- 
out friends either’ at home or abroad, Philip, 
was obliged to submit to the mercy of the con- 
queror, and demand peace by his ambassadors. 
It was granted with difficulty; the poverty of 
Philip obliged him to accept the conditions, 
however disadvantageous, and degrading to his 
dignity. In the midst of these public calami- 
ties, the peace of his family was disturbed ; 
and Perses, the eldest of his sons by a concu- 
bine, raised seditions against his brother Deme- 
trius, whose condescension and humanity had 
gained popularity among the Macedonians, and 
who, from his residence at Rome as an hostage, 
had gained the good graces of the senate, and 
by the modesty and innocence of his manners, 
had obtained forgiveness from that venerable 
body for the hostilities of his father. Philip 
listened with too much avidity to the false accu- 
sation of Perses ; and when he heard it asserted 
that Demetrius wished to rob him of his crown, 
no longer hesitated to punish with death so un- 
worthy and ungrateful a son. No sooner was 
Demetrius sacrificed to credulity, than Philip. 
became convinced of his cruelty and rashness, 
and to punish the perfidy of Perses, attempted 
to make Antigonus, another son, his successor 
on the Macedonian throne. But he was pre- 
vented from executing his purpose by death, 
in the 42d year of his reign, Bc. 179. The 
assassin of Demetrius succeeded his father, and 
with the same ambition, rashness, and oppres- 
sion, renewed the war against the Romans till 
his empire was destroyed, and Macedonia be- 
came a Roman province. Philip has been com- 
pared with his great ancestor of the same 
name; but though they possessed the same 
virtues, the same ambition, and were tainted 
with the same vices, yet the father of Alex. 
was more sagacious and intriguing, and the 
son of Demetrius was more suspicious, cruel, 
and implacable, and according to the pretended 
prophecy of one of the Sibyls, Macedonia was 
indebted to one Philip for her rise and conse- 
quence among nations, and under another las 
mented the loss of her power, empire, and dig- 
nity, Polyb. 16, $e.—Justin, 29, &e—Plut. in 
Flam.—Paus. 7, 8.—Liv. 31, &c. IV. M. 
Julius, a Roman emperor, of an obscure family 
in Arabia, whence surnamed Arabian. From 
the lowest rank in the army he gradually rose 
to the highest offices; and when made general 
of the pretorian guards, assassinated Gordian 
to make himself emperor. To establish him- 
self with more certainty on the imperial throne, 
he left Mesopotamia a prey to the continual 
invasions of the Persians, and hurried to Rome, 
where his election was universally approved by 
the senate and Roman people. Philip rendered 
his cause popular by his liberality and profu- 
sion, and it added much to his splendor and 
dignity that the Romans during his reign com- 
memorated the foundation of their city, a so» 
lemnity observed but once every 100 years, and 
celebrated with more pomp and magnificence 
than under the preceding reigns. The people 
were entertained with games and spectacles 5 
the theatre of Pompey was successively crowded 
during 3 days and 3 nights; and 2,000 gladia» 
tors bled in the circus at once, for the amuse- 
ment and pleasure of a gazing populace. His 
usurpation, however, was short; Philip was 
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defeated by Decius, who had proclaimed him- | 


self emperor in Pannonia, and was assassinated 
by his own soldiers near Verona in his 45th 
year, and the 5th of his reign, A.D. 249. His 
son, who bore the same name, and had shared 
with him the imperial dignity, was also massa- 
cred in the arms of his mother. Young Philip 
was then in his 12th year, and the Romans la- 
mented in him the loss of rising talents, natu- 
ral humanity, and endearing virtues. Aurel. 
Victor.—Zosim. V. A native of Acarnania, 
physician to Alex. the Great. When the mo- 
narch had been suddenly taken ill, after bathing 
in the Cydnus, Philip undertook to remove the 
complaint, when the rest of the physicians be- 
lieved that all medical assistance would be inef- 
fectual. But, as he was preparing his medi- 
cine, Alex. received a letter from Parmenio, in 
which he was advised to beware of his physi- 
cian Philip, as he had conspired against his 
life. The monarch was alarmed, and when 
Philip presented the medicine to him, he gave 
to him Parmenio’s letter to peruse, and began 
to drink the potion. The serenity and compo- 
sure of Philip’s countenance, as he read the 
letter, removed every suspicion from Alex.’s 
breast, and he pursued the directions of his 
physician, and in a few days recovered. Plut. 
Alex.—Curt. 3—Arrian, 2. VI. A son of 
Alex. the Great, murdered by order of Olym- 
pias. VII. A governor of Sparta. VIII. 
A son of Cassander, IX. A man who pre- 
tended to be the son of Perses, that he might 
lay claim to the kingdom of Macedonia, called 
Pseudophilippus. X. A general of Cassan- 
der, in Ætolia. XI. A Phrygian, made go- 
vernor of Jerusalem by Antiochus, &c. 
XII. A son of Heroå the Great, in the reign 
of Augnstus. XIII. A brother of Alex. the 
Great, called also Aridæus : (see Aridæus.) 
XIV. A freedman of Pompey the Great. He 
found his master’s body deserted on the sea- 
shore in Egypt, and decently interred it, with 
the assistance of an old Roman soldier, who 
had fought under Pompey —— XV. The father- 
in-law of Augustus. XVI. A Lacedemo- 
nian, who wished to make himself absolute in 
Thebes. XVII. An officer made master of 
Parthia, after the death of Alex. the Great. 
XVIII. A king of part of Syria, son of 
Antiochus Gryphus. XIX. A son of Anti- 
pater in the army of Alex. XX. A brother 
of Lysimachus, who died suddenly after hard 
walking and labor. XXI. An historian of 
Amphipolis. XXII. A Carthaginian, &c. 
XXIII. A man who wrote a History of 
Caria. XXIV. A native of Megara, &c. 
XXV. A native of Pamphylia, who wrote 
a diffuse History from the creation down to his 
own time; not much valued. He lived in the 
age of Theodosius 2d. 

Purniscus, a famous sculptor, whose statues 
of Latona, Venus, Diana, the Muses, and a 
Naked Apollo, were preserved in the portico 
belonging to Octavia. ; ; 

Puiuisr¥o, I. a comic poet of Nicæa in the 


age of Socrates. Martial, 2, 41. Tit A 
physician of Locris. Gel/.7, 12. 
Pustos, I. a musician of Miletus. II. 


A Syracusan, who, during his banishment from 
-his native country, wrote a History of Sicily in 
12 books, greatly commended, He was after- 
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wards sent against the Syracusans by Diony 
sius the Younger, and killed himself, when 
overcome by the enemy, Bc. 356. Plut. in 
Dion.— Diod. S. 13. 

Puo, I. [a learned Jewish writer, who 
flourished in the 1st cent., and under the reign 
of Caligula. He was of the sacerdotal family, 
and brother to the chief magistrate of his race 
at Alexandria, where he was born, He re- 
ceived his education at his native place, and 
distinguished himself by his early proficiency 
in eloquence, philosophy, and Scriptural know- 
ledge. He is spoken of by Eusebius as a man 
copious in speech, rich in sentiments, and emi- 
nent for his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
He was particularly versed in the Platonic phi- 
losophy. In a.p. 40, he was sent at the head 
of a deputation to Rome, to vindicate his coun- 
trymen on account of a tumult at Alexandria. 
Caligula, the Roman emperor, refused to receive 
him. By Eusebius, Jerome, and others, it is 
said that he came a 2d time to Rome in the 
reign of Claudius, when he formed an acquaint- 
ance with St. Peter, and cultivated his friend- 
ship; and Photius affirms that he became a 
convert to the Christian faith, was baptized, 
and afterwards, having met with some cause of 
offence, from motives of resentment renounced 
his creed. The Rev. J. Jones, (Hecles. Re- 
searches, 1812, and Supplement,) labors very 
ingeniously to prove both Philo and Josephus 
to have been Christian writers.] He was so 
happy in his expressions, and elegant in his 
variety, that he has been called ‘the Jewish 
Plato, and the book, which he wrote on the Suf- 
ferings of the Jews in the Reign of Carus, met 
with such unbounded applause in the Roman 
senate, where he read it publicly, that he was 
permitted to consecrate it in the public libra- 
ries. His works were divided into 3 parts; 1. 
on the Creation of the World; 2. on Sacred 
History; 3. on the Laws and Customs of the 
Jewish Nation. The best ed., Mangey, 2 vols. 
fot. London, 1742. II. A man, who fell in 
love with his daughter, called Proserpine, as 
she was bathing. He had by her a son, Mers 
curius Trismegistus. III. Aman, who wrote 
an account of a Journey to Arabia. IV. A 
philosopher, who followed the doctrines of Car- 
neades, B.c. 100. V, Another philosopher 
of Athens, tutor to Cicero -——VI. A gramma- 
rian in the Ist cent. VII. An architect of 
Byzantium, who flourished about 8.0. 300. He 
built a dock at Athens, where ships were drawn 
in safety, and protected from storms, Cic. in 
Orat. 1, 14. VIII. A Greek Christian 
writer, whose work was edited at Rome, 4fo. 
1772: IX. A dialectic philosopher, B.c. 260. 

Puinocudrus, a man who wrote a History of 
Athens, in 17 books; died s.c. 222. 

Puitdcrxs, I. one of the admirals of the 
Athenian fleet, during the Peloponnesian war. 
He recommended to his countrymen to cut off 
the right-hand of such of the enemies, as were 
taken, that they might be rendered unfit for 
service. His plan was adopted by all the 10 
admirals except one, but their expectations were 
frustrated, and instead of being conquerors, 
they were totally defeated at Ægospotamos by 
Lysander, and Philocles was put to death with 
the rest of his colleagues. Plut. Lys——ll. 
| A general of Ptol; king of amine A 
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IV. Another, who wrote Trage- 


comic poet. 
dies at Athens. 

Puu.ocrErss, son of Pean and Demonassa, 
one of the Argonauts according to Flaccus and 
Hyginus, the arm-bearer and particular friend 
of Hercules. He was present at the death of 
Hercules, and because he had erected the burn- 
ing pile, on which the hero was consumed, re- 
ceived from him the arrows, dipped in the gall 
of the hydra, after he had bound himself by a 
solemn oath not to betray the place, where his 
ashes were deposited. He had no sooner paid 
the last offices to Hercules, than he returned to 
Melibeea, where his father reigned. Thence he 
visited Sparta, where he became one of the nu- 
merous suitors of Helen; soon after, like the 
rest of those princes, who had courted the 
daughter of Tyndarus, and bound themselves 
to protect her from injury, was called on by 
Menelaus to accompany the Greeks to the 
Trojan war, immediately set sail from Melibea 
with 7 ships, and repaired to Aulis, the general 
rendezvous of the combined fleet. He was here 
prevented from joining his countrymen, and the 
offensive smell from a wound in his foot obliged 
the Greeks, at the instigation of Ulysses, to re- 
move him from the camp; he was accordingly 
carried to the island of Lemnos, or, as others 
say, to Chryse, where Phimachus, son of Dolo- 
phio, was ordered to wait on him. In this soli- 
tary retreat he was suffered to remain for some 
time, till the Greeks, in the 10th year of the 
Trojan war, were informed by the oracle that 
Troy could not be taken without the arrows of 
Hercules, then in the possession of Philoctetes. 
On this, Ulysses, accompanied by Diomedes, 
or, according to others, by Pyrrhus, was com- 
missioned by the rest of the Grecian army to go 
to Lemnos, and prevail on Philoctetes to come 
and finish the tedious siege. Philoctetes recol- 
lected the ill-treatment, which he had received 
from the Greeks, and particularly Ulysses, and 
therefore refused to go to Troy, and even per- 
suaded Pyrrhus to conduct him to Melibæa. 
As he embarked, the manes of Hercules for- 
bade him to proceed, but immediately to repair 
to the Grecian camp, where he should be cured 
of his wounds, and put an end to the war. 
Philoctetes obeyed; and after he had been re- 
stored to his former health by A®sculapius, or, 
according to some, by Machao, or Podalirius, 
he destroyed an immense number of the Trojan 
enemy, among whom was Paris, son of Priam, 
with the arrows of Hercules. When by his 
valor Troy had been ruined, he set sail from 
Asia; but as he was unwilling to visit his 
native country, came to Italy, where, by the 
assistance of his Thessalian followers, he was 
enabled to build a town in Calabria, which he 
called Petilia. Authors disagree about the causes 
of the wound, which Philoctetes received on the 
foot. The most ancient mythologists maintain 
that it was the bite of the serpent, which Juno 
had sent to torment him, because he had at- 
tended Hercules in his last moments, and had 
buried his ashes. According to another opinion, 
the princes of the Grecian army obliged him to 
discover where the ashes of Hercules were de- 
posited, and as he had made an oath not to 
mention the place, he only with his foot struck 
the ground, where they lay, and by this means 
concluded Ditke had not violated his solemn 
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engagement. For this, however, he was soon 
after punished, and the fall of one of the poi- 
soned arrows from his quiver on the foot, which 
had struck the ground, occasioned so offensive 
a wound, that the Greeks were obliged to remove 
him from their camp. The sufferings and ad- 
ventures of Philoctetes are the subject of one 
of the best Tragedies of Sophocles. din. 3, 46. 
—Pind. Pyth. 1—Dictys Cret. 1, 14.—Senec, 
Here.—Quint. Sm. 9, 10.— Hygin. 26. 97. 102. 
— Diod. S. 2, 4.—Ovid, Met. 9, 234. 13, 329, 
—Trist. 5, 2.—Cie. Tusc— Ptol. Heph. 6. 

Puitocyrrvs, a prince of Cyprus in the age 
of Solo, by whose advice he changed the situa- 
tion of a city, which in gratitude he called Soli. 
Plut. in Sol. 

PuiopEmus, I. a poet in the age of Cic., 
who rendered himself known by his indelicate 
verses. Cic. de Fin, 2.—Horat. Sat. 1, 2, 121. 
II. A comic poet, ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes. 

PurorAvs, I. son of Minos, by the Nymph 
Paria, from whom the island of Paros received 
its name. Hercules put him to death, because 
he had killed 2 of his companions. Apollod. 
3, I. II. A Pythagorean philosopher of Cro- 
tona, B.c. 374, who first supported the diurnal 
motion of the earth round its axis, and its an- 
nual motion round the sun. Cic. (dead. 4, 
39.) has ascribed this opinion to the Syracusan 
philosopher Nicetas, and likewise to Plato ; and 
from this passage some suppose that Copernicus 
started the idea of the system, which he after- 
wards established. Diog. L—Cic. de Orat. 3. 
—Plut: III. A lawgiver of Thebes, a native 
of Corinth, and of the family of the Bacchiades, 
&e. Aristot. Polit. 2. cap. ult. IV. A me- 
chanic of Tarentum. V. A surname of 
Æsculapius, who had a temple in Laconia, near 
the Asopus. 

PuLoLðGUs, a freedman of Cic. He be- 
trayed his master to Antony, for'which he was 
tortured by Pomponia, wife of Cic?s brother, 
and obliged to cut off his own flesh piece-meal, 
boil and eat it up. Plut. Cic. &c. 

PuoĮmsRÖTUS, an archon at Athens, in 
whoge age the state was entrusted to Solo, when 
torn by factions. Plut. Sod. 

PuiLomEna, I. daughter of Pandio, king of 
Athens, and sister to Procne, who had married 
Tereus, king of Thrace. Procne, separated 
from Philomela, to whom she was particularly 
attached, spent her time in great melancholy 
till she prevailed on her husband to go to Athens, 
and bring her sister to Thrace. Tereus obeyed 
his wife’s injunctions, but had no sooner ob- 
tained Pandio’s permission to conduct Philomela 
to Thrace than he became enamored of her, and 
resolved to gratify his passion. He dismissed 
the guards, whom the suspicions of Pandio had 
appointed to watch his conduct, offered violence 
to Philomela, and afterwards cut off her tongue, 
that she might not be able to discover his bar- 
barous indignities, which she hadsuffered. He 
confined her also in a lonely castle, and after 
every precaution to prevent a discovery, returned 
to Thrace, and told Procne that Philomela had 
died by the way, and that he had paid the last 
offices to her remains. Procne, at this sad 
intelligence, put on mouming for the loss of 
Philomela; but a year had scarcely elapsed 
before she was secretly informed that her sister 
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was not dead. Philomela, during her captivity, 
described on a piece of tapestry her misfortunes 
and the brutality of Tereus, and privately con- 
veyed it to Procne. ` She was going to celebrate 
the orgies of Bacchus, when she received it, 
disguised her resentment, and as, during the 
festivals of the god of wine, she was permitted 
to rove about the country, hastened to deliver 
her sister Philomela from her confinement, and 
concerted with her on the best measures of pu- 
nishing the cruelty of Tereus. She murdered her 
son Itylus in the 6th year of his age, and served 
him up as food before her husband during the 
festival. Tereus, in the midst of his repast, 
called for Itylus, but Procne immediately in- 
formed him that he was then feasting on his 
flesh, and that instant Philomela, by throwing 
on the table the head of Itylus, convinced the 
monarch of the cruelty of the scene. He drew 
his sword to punish Procne and Philomela, but 
as he was going to stab them to the heart, was 
changed into a hoopoe, Philomela into a night- 
ingale, Procne into a swallow, and Itylus into a 
pheasant. This tragical scene happened at 
Daulis in Phocis; but Paus. and Strabo, who 
mention the whole of the story, are silent about 
the transformation; and the former observes 
that Tereus, after this bloody repast, fled to 
Megara, where he destroyed himself. The in- 
habitants of the place raised a monument to his 
memory, where they offered yearly sacrifices, 
and placed small pebbles instead of barley, It 
was on this monument that the birds called 
hoopoes were first seen; hence the fable of his 
metamorphosis. Procne and Philomela died 
through excess of grief and melancholy, and as 
the nightinzale’s and the swallow’s voice is pe- 
culiarly plaintive and mournful, the poets have 
embellished the fable by supposing that the 2 
unfortunate sisters were changed into birds. 
Apollod. 3, 14.— Paus. 1, 42. 10, 4.—Hygin. 
45.—Strabo, 9.—Ovid, Met. 6, 9. 10.—Virg. 
Gran loro. II. A daughter of Actor, 
king of the Myrmidos. 

PurLonľpes, a courier of Alexander, who ran 
from Sicyo to Elis, 160 miles, in 9 hours, and 
returned the same journey in 15 hours. Plin. 
2,71. 

Purondue, I. daughter of Nyctimus, king of 
Arcadia, who threw into the Erymanthus 2 chil- 
dren whom shehad by Mars. The children were 
preserved. Plut, Per. II. The 2d wife of 
Cyenus, son of Neptune. She became en- 
amored of Tennes, her husband’s son by his 
first wife Proclea, daughter of Clytius, and 
when he refused to gratify her passion, accused 
him of attempts on her virtue. Cycnus believed 
the accusation and ordered Tennes to be thrown 
into the sea, &c. Paus. 10, 14. 

Purronus, a village of Egypt. Strabo. 

Puiropxror, a surname of one of the Ptole- 
mies, king of Egypt: (see Ptolemeus.) 

PuinorameEn, I. a celebrated general of the 
Achzan league, born at Megalopolis. His 
fathers name was Grangis. His education 
was begun and finished under Cassander, 
Ecdemus, and Demophanes; he early distin- 
guished himself in the field of battle, and 
appeared fond of agriculture, and a country 
life. He proposed to himself Epaminondas for 
a model, and was not unsuccessful in imitating 
the prudence and simplicity, disinterestedness 
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and activity, of this famous Theban, When 


Megalopolis was attacked by the Spartans, he, 
then in his 30th year, gave the most decisive 
proofs of his valor and intrepidity. He after- 
wards ‘assisted Antigonus, and was present at 
the famous battle, in which the Ætolians were 
defeated. Raised to the rank of chief com- 
mander, he shewed his ability to discharge that 
important trust by killing with his own hand 
Mechanidas, tyrant of Sparta; and if he was 
defeated in a naval battle by Nabis, he soon 
after repaired his losses by taking the capital 
of Laconia, ».c. 188, and abolishing the laws 
of Lycurgus, which had flourished there for 
such a length of time. Sparta, after its con- 
quest, became tributary to the Achzans, and 
Philopemen enjoyed the triumph of having re- 
duced to ruins one of the greatest and most 
powerful of the cities of Greece. Some time 
after, the Messenians revolted from the Achæan 
league, and Philopemen, who headed the 
Achzans, unfortunately fell from his horse, 
and was dragged to the enemy’s camp. Dino- 
crates, general of the Messenians, treated him 
with great severity; he was thrown into a dun- 
geon, and obliged to drink a dose of poison. 
When he received the cup from the hand of 
the executioner, Philopemen asked him how 
his countrymen had behaved in the field of 
battle? and when he heard that they had ob- 
tained the victory, drank the whole with plea- 
sure, exclaiming that this was comfortable 
news. The death of Philopcemen, about B.C. 
183, in his 70th year, was universally lamented, 
and the Achzans, to revenge his death, imme- 
diately marched to Messenia, where Dinocrates, 
to avoid their resentment, killed himself. The 
rest of his murderers were dragged to his tomb, 
and sacrificed ; and the people of Megalopolis, 
to shew farther their great sense of his merit, 
ordered a bull to be yearly offered on his tomb, 
hymns to be sung in his praise, and his actions 
to be celebrated in a panegyrical oration, He 
had also statues raised to his memory, which 
some of the Romans attempted to destroy, to 
no purpose, when Mummius took Corinth. Phi- 
lopemen has been justly called by his country- 
men the last of the Greeks. Plut. in Vita.— 
Justin, 32, 4.—Polyb. II. A native of Per- 
gamus, who died .c. 138. 

Puitosrrirus, I. a famous sophist, born at 
Lemnos, or, according to some, at Athens. He 
came to Rome, where he lived under the patron- 
age of Julia, wife of Severus, was entrusted by 
the empress with all the papers, containing 
some account or anecdotes of Apollonius Tya- 
nus, and ordered to review them, and with 
them compile a history: [see Apollonius. | 
The Life of Apollonius is written with elegance, 
but the improbable accounts, fabulous stories, 
and exaggerated details, which it gives, render 
it disgusting. There is, besides, another treatise 
remaining of his writings, &c. He died a.D. 244. 
The best ed. of his writings is that of Olearius, 
fol. Lips. 1709. II. His nephew, who lived 
in the reign of Heliogabalus; wrote the Lives 
of Sophists. III. A philosopher in the reign 
of Nero. IV. Another in the age of Au- 
gustus. f 

Puitoras, I. son of Parmenio, distinguished 
in the battles of Alexander, and at last accused 
of conspiring against his life; tortured and 
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stoned to death, or, according to some, stuck 
through with darts by the soldiers, s.c. 330. 
Curt. 6, 11.— Plut. —Arrian. II. An officer 
in the army of Alexander. III. Another, 
made master of Cilicia, after Alex.’s death. 
IV. A physician in the age of Antony. He 
ridiculed the expenses and extravagance of this 
celebrated Roman. Plut. 

Puitoris, a servant maid at Rome, who 
saved her countrymen from destruction. After 
the siege of Rome by the Gauls, the Fidenates 
assembled an army, and marched against the 
capital, demanding all the wives and daughters 
in the city as the conditions of peace. This 
extraordinary demand astonished the senators, 
and when they refused to comply, Philotis ad- 
vised them to send all their female slaves dis- 
guised in matrons’ clothes, and offered to march 
herself at the head. Her advice was followed, 
and when the Fidenates had feasted late in the 
evening, and were quite intoxicated and fallen 
asleep, Philotis lighted a torch as a signal for 
her countrymen to attack the enemy. The 
whole was successful; the Fidenates were con- 
quered; and the senate, to reward the fidelity 
of the female slaves, permitted them to appear 
in the dress of the Roman matrons. Plut, Rom. 
—Varro, de L. L. 5.— Ovid, A. A. 2. 

Paroxinus, I. an officer of Alexander, who 
received Cilicia at the general division of the 
provinces. II. A son of Ptolemy, who was 
given to Pelopidas as an hostage-——III. A 
dithyrambic poet of Cythera, who enjoyed the 
favor of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, for some 
time, till he offended him by seducing one of 
his female singers. During his confinement, 
Philoxenus composed an allegorical poem, Cy- 
clops, in which he had delineated the character 
of the tyrant under the name of Polyphemus, 
and represented his mistress under the hame 
of Galatea, and himself under that of Ulysses. 
The tyrant, fond of writing poetry, and of ap- 
plause, removed Philoxenus from his dungeon, 
but the poet refused to purchase his liberty by 
saying things unworthy of himself, and applaud- 
ing the wretched verses of Dionysius, and there- 
fore was sent to the quarries. When he was 
asked his opinion at a feast about some verses, 
which Dionysius had just repeated, and the 
courtiers had received with the greatest applause, 
Philoxenus gave no answer, but ordered the 
guards, who surrounded the tyrant’s table, to 
take him back to the quarries. Dionysius was 
pleased with his pleasantry and firmness, and 
immediately forgaye him. Philoxenus died at 
Ephesus, about w.c. 380. Péut——IV. A 
celebrated musician of Ionia. V. A painter 
of Eretria, who made for Cassander an excel- 
lent representation of the battle of Alexander 
with Darius; pupil to Nicomachus, Plin. 31, 10. 
——VI. A philosopher, who wished to have the 
neck of a crane, that he might enjoy the taste 
of his aliments longer, and with more pleasure. 
Arist. Lith, 3. 

Pui¥ra, I. one of the Oceanides, who was 
met by Saturn in Thrace. The god, to escape 
from the vigilance of Rhea, changed himself 
into a horse, to enjoy the company of Philyra, 
by whom he had a son, half man and half 
horse, called Chiro. Philyra, ashamed of giving 
birth to such a monster, entreated the gods to 
change her ee and was metamorphosed 
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into the linden tree, called by her name among 
the Greeks. Hygin. 138.———II. The wife of 
Nauplius. 

Payres, a people near Pontus. 

PuLřrřoes, a patronymic of Chiro, son of 
Philyra. Ovid, A. 4.—Virg. G. 3, 550. 

Pineus, I. son of Agenor, king of Pheenicia, 
or, according to some, of Neptune, who became 
king of Thrace, or, as the greater part of the 
mythologists maintain, of Bithynia. He mar- 
ried Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas, whom some 
call Cleobula, by whom he had Plexippus and 
Pandio. After the death of Cleopatra, he 
married Idea, daughter of Dardanus. Idea, 
jealous of Cleopatra’s children, accused them 
of attempts on their father’s life and crown, or, 
according to some, of attempts on her virtue, 
and they were immediately condemned by Phi- 
neus to be deprived of their eyes. This cruelty 
was soon after punished by the gods; Phineus 
suddenly became blind, and the Harpies were 
sent by Jupiter to keep him under continual 
alarm, and spoil the meats placed on his table. 
He was some time after delivered from these 
dangerous monsters by his brothers-in-law, Zetes 
and Calais, who pursued them as far as the 
Strophades. He also recovered his sight by 
means of the Argonauts, whom he had received 
with great hospitality, and instructed in the 
easiest and speediest way, by which they could 
arrive in Colchis. The causes of the blindness 
of Phineus are a matter of dispute among the 
ancients, some supposing that this was inflicted 
by Boreas for his cruelty to his grandsons, 
whilst others attribute it to the anger of Nep- 
tune, because he had directed the sons of 
Phryxus how to escape from Colchis to Greece. 
Many, however, think that it proceeded from 
his having rashly attempted to develop futurity, 
while others assert that Zetes and Calais put 
out his eyes on account of his cruelty to their 
nephews. The 2d wife of Phineus is called by 
some Dia, Eurytia, Danaë, and Idothea. Phi- 
neus was killed by Hercules. Arg. 2.—Apollod. 
1, 9. 3, 15.— Diod. S. 4— Hygin. 19.— Orpheus. 
—Flace, II. The brother of Cepheus, king 
of Ethiopia. He was going to marry his niece 
Andromeda, when her father Cepheus was 
obliged to give her up to be devoured by a sea- 
monster, to appease the resentment of Neptune. 
She was, however, delivered by Perseus, who 
married her by the consent of her parents for 
having destroyed the sea-monster. This mar- 
riage displeased Phineus: he interrupted the 
ceremony, and with a number of attendants, 
attacked Perseus and his friends. Perseus de- 
fended himself, and turned into stone Phineus 
and his companions by shewing them the 
Gorgo’s head. Apollod. 2, 1, 4.—Ovid, Met. 
5, 1, 2.— Aygin. 64. III. A son of Melas. 
——IV. A son of Lycao, king of Arcadia. 
V. A son of Belus and Anchinoé. 

Puma, a town of Sicily, at the mouth of 
the Himera. Cic. Verr. 3, 83. 

Pamas, I. called also Prrmias, Pintas, 
and Puyrras, a man famous for his unparal- 
leled friendship for Damo: (see Damo.)— 
II. A tyrant of Agrigentum, s.c. 282. 

Punto, Figo, a small island between Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. 

PHLEGETHO, a river of hell, whose waters 
were burning, (prsyitw:) Ain, 6, 550,—Ovid, 
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sa ‘15, 532,—Senec. Hipp—Sil. Ital, 13, 

PuuxcYas, a man of Cyzicus, when the Ar- 
gonauts visited it, &c. Flacc. 

Patrco, a native of Tralles in Lydia, one 
of the emperor Hadrian’s freedmen. He wrote 
different treatises on the Long-lived, on Won- 
_derful Things, besides an Historical Account of 
Sicily, 16 books on the Olympiads, an Account 
of the Principal Places in Rome, 3 books of 
Fasti, &c. Of these some fragments remain. 
His style was not elegant, and he wrote without 
judgment or precision. His works have been 
edited by Meursius, 4/0. L. Bat. 1620. 

Puirera, or PaLEGRÆUs campus, a place 
of Macedonia, afterwards Pad/ene, where the 
giants attacked the gods, and were defeated by 
Hercules. The combat was afterwards renewed 
in Italy, in a place of the same name near 
Cume. [The territory of Italy, thus denomi- 
nated, forms a district of Campania, and appears 
to have experienced, in a very great degree, the 
destructive effects of subterraneous fires. Here 
we find Mt. Vesuvius ; the Solfaterra still smok- 
ing, as the poets have pretended, from Jupiter’s 
thunder; the Monte Nuovo, suddenly thrown 
up from the bowels of the earth on the day of 
St. Michael’s feast, in 1538; the Monte Bar- 
bara, formerly Mons Gaurus; the Grotto of 
the Sibyl; the noxious and gloomy Lakes of 
Avernus and Achero, &e. It is not improbable 
that these objects terrified the Greeks in their 
first voyages to the coast, and they were after- 
wards embellished and exaggerated by the 
fancy and fiction of the poets.] Si. Ital. 
8, 538. 9, 305.—Strabo, 5.—Diod. S. 4, 5.— 
Ovid, Met. 10, 151. 12, 378. 15, 532.— Slat. 
Silv. 5, 3. 196. 

PuLecřa, a pedple of Thessaly. Some au- 
thors place them in Bæotia. They received their 
name from Phlegyas, son of Mars, with whom 
they plundered and burned the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. Few of them escaped to Phocis, 
where they settled. Paws, 9, 36 —W. 13.— 
Strabo, 9. 

Putuc¥as, son of Mars, king of the La- 
pithe in Thessaly ; father of Ixio and Coronis, 
to whom Apollo offered violence, When the 
father heard of the wanton abuse of his daugh- 
ter, he marched an army against Delphi, and 
reduced the temple of the god to ashes. This 
was highly resented: Apollo killed Phlegyas, 
and placed him in hell, where a huge stone 
hangs over his head, and keeps him in conti- 
nual alarms by its apparent tendency to fall 
every moment. Paus. 9, 36.—Apollod. 3,5.— 
Pind. Pyth. 3.—Ovid, Met. 5, 87.—Serv. ad 
Zin. 6, 618. ; 

Puts, (gen. untis,) I. a town in Pelopon- 
nesus, Staphlica, in the territory of Sicyo. 
JI. Another in Elis——III. Another in Ar- 
golis, Drepano. 

Putas, a surname of Bacchus. 

PaosEror, one of the sons of Somnus, and 
his principal minister. His office was to as- 
sume the shape of serpents and wild beasts, 
that he might inspire terror into the minds of 
men, as his name intimates, (goBéa.) The other 
2 ministers of Somnus were Phantasia and Mor- 
pheus. Ovid, Met. 1], 640. 3 

Puocma, Fochia, a maritime town of Tonia 
in Asia Minor, with 2 harbors between Cuma 
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and Smyrna, founded by an Athenian colony. 
It received its name from Phocus, leader of the 
colony, or from phoce, “ sea-calves,” found in 
great abundance in the neighbourhood. The 
inhabitants, Phocet or Phoceenses, were expert 
mariners, and founded many cities in different 
parts of Europe. [They founded a colony also 
in Corsica, and carried on commerce as far as 
Tartessus; are said to have been the first of 
the Greeks who built ships of war of 50 oars, 
which they probably imitated from the Cartha- 
ginians.] They left Ionia when Cyrus at- 
tempted to reduce them under his power, and 
came after many adventures into Gaul, where 
they founded Massilia, now Marseilles. The 
town of Marseilles is often distinguished by the 
epithet of Phocaica, and its inhabitants called 
Phoceenses. [It seems that the Phocæans, 
besieged by Harpagus, general of Cyrus, put 
their families and all their effects on board of 
their fleet, and sailed to the Ginuse Insule, 
near Chios. The Chians, however, to whom 
these islands belonged, fearing a diminution of 
their own commerce from such active neigh- 
bours, opposed the intended settlement. The 
Phoceans returned on this to their native city, 
overpowered the Persian garrison, and having 
bound themselves by an oath to abandon their 
native land, and not to return to it again until 
a mass of iron, which they sunk, should rise 
to the surface, sailed away to their colony in 
Corsica. On the voyage, however, one half of 
the fleet repented of the oath, and returned 
home to Phocza; the rest proceeded on their 
course. Having reached Corsica, they settled 
in Alesia, or Aleria, an old colony of theirs, 
until at length the jealousy and encroachments 
of the Carthaginians and Etrurians compelled 
them to retire to the coast of Gaul, where they 
founded Massilia.] Phocæa was declared in- 
dependent by Pompey, and under the first 
emperors of Rome it became one of the most 
flourishing cities of Asia Minor. Ziv. 5, 34. 
37, 31, 38, 39.—Mela, 1, 17.—Paus.7, 3.— 
Herod. 1, 165.—Strabo, 14.—Horat. Epod. 16. 
— Ovid, Met. 6, 9— Plin. 3, 4. 

Procenses and PusocfYer, the inhabitants of 
Phocis in Greece. 

PuocYo, an Athenian, celebrated for his vir- 
tues, private and public. He was educated in 
the school of Plato and Xenocrates, and as 
soon as he appeared among the statesmen of 
Athens, distinguished himself by his prudence 
and moderation, his zeal for the public good, 
and his military abilities. He often checked 
the violent and inconsiderate measures of De- 
mosthenes, and when the Athenians seemed 
eager to make war against Philip, king of Ma- 
cedonia, Phocio observed that war should never 
be undertaken without the strongest and most 
certain expectations of victory and success. 
When Philip endeavoured to make himself 
master of Eubcea, Phocio stopped his progress, 
and soon obliged him to relinquish his enter- 
prise. During the time of his administration, 
he was always inclined to peace, though he never 
suffered his countrymen to become indolent, and 
forget the jealousy and rivalship of their neigh- 
bours. He was 45 times appointed governor of 
Athens, and no greater encomium can be passed 
on his talents as a minister and statesman, than 
that he never solicited that EN though dans 
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gerous office, In his rural retreat, or at the 
head of the Athenian armies, he always ap- 
peared bare-footed and without a cloak, whence 
one of his soldiers had occasion to observe, 
when he saw him dressed more warmly than 
usual during a severe winter, that since Phocio 
wore his cloak, it was a sign of the most incle- 
ment weather. If he was the friend of tem- 
perance and discipline, he was not a less bril- 
liant example of true heroism. Philip, as well 
as his son Alex., attempted to bribe him, but to 
no purpose ; and Phocio boasted of being one of 
the poorest of the Athenians, and deserving 
the appellation of the Good. Through him 
Greece was saved from an impending war, and 
he advised Alex. rather to turn his arms against 
Persia, than to shed the blood of the Greeks, 
who were either his allies or his subjects. Alex. 
was so sensible of his merit and integrity, that 
he sent him 100 talents from the spoils, which 
he had obtained from the Persians, but Phocio 
was too great to suffer himself to be bribed; 
and when the conqueror had attempted a second 
time to oblige him, and conciliate his favor by 
offering to him the government and possession 
of 5 cities, the Athenian rejected the presents 
with the same indifference, and independent 
mind. But not totally to despise the favors of 
the monarch, he begged Alexander to restore 
to their liberty 4 slaves confined in the citadel 
of Sardis. Antipater, who succeeded in the 
government of Macedonia after the death of 
Alex., also attempted to corrupt the virtuous 
Athenian, but with the same success as his 
royal predecessor ; and when a friend had ob- 
served to Phocio, that if he could so refuse the 
generous offers of his patrons, yet he should 
consider the good of his children, and accept 
them for their sake, Phocio calmly replied that, 
if his children were like him, they could main- 
tain themselves as well as their father had done, 
but if they behaved otherwise, he declared that 
he was unwilling to leave to them anything, 
which might either supply their extravagances, 
or encourage their debaucheries. But virtues 
like these could not long stand against the in- 
solence and fickleness of an Athenian assembly. 
When the Piræus was taken, Phocio was ac- 
cused of treason, and therefore, to avoid the 
public indignation, fled for safety to Polyper- 
cho, who sent him back to Athens, where he 
was immediately condemned to drink the fatal 
poison. He received the indignities of the 
people with uncommon composure ; and when 
one of his friends lamented his fate, Phocio 
exclaimed, This is no more than what I expected : 
this treatment the most illustrious ctlizens of 
Athens have received before me. He took the 
cup with the greatest serenity of mind, and as 
he drank the fatal draught, prayed for the 
prosperity of Athens, and bade his friends to 
tell his son Phocus not to remember the indig- 
nities, which his father had received from the 
Athenians. He died about s.c. 318. His body 
was deprived of a funeral by order of the un- 
grateful Athenians, and if it was at last in- 
terred, it was by stealth, under a hearth, by the 
hand of a woman, who placed this inscription 
over his bones: Keep inviolate, O sacred hearth! 
the precious remains of a good man, till a better 
day restores them to the monuments of their 
Sorefathers, when Athens shall be delivered of 
832 
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her phrenzy, and shall be more wise. It has 
been observed of Phocio that he never appeared 
elated in prosperity, or dejected in adversity ; 
never betrayed pusillanimity by a tear, or joy 
by a smile. His countenance was stern and 
unpleasant, but he never behaved with severity: 
his expressions were mild, and rebukes gentle. 
At the age of 80 he appeared at the head of 
the Athenian armies, like the most active officer, 
and to his prudence and cool valor in every 
period of life his citizens acknowledged them- 
selves much indebted. His merits were not 
buried in oblivion: the Athenians repented of 
their ingratitude, and honored his memory by. 
raising to him statues, and putting to a cruel 
death his guilty accusers. Plut. et C. Nep. in _ 
Vita.— Diod. S. 16. 

Puocis, a country of Greece, [having the 
Sinus Corinthiacus on the south, Doris and the 
Locri Ozole on the west, Thessaly on the 
north, and the Locri Epicnemidii and Opuntii, 
together with Bæotia, on the east.] It origi- 
nally extended from the bay of Corinth to the 
sea of Eubæa, and reached on the north as far 
as, Thermopylæ, but its boundaries were after- 
wards more contracted. It received its name 
from Phocus, son of Ornytio, who settled there. 
The inhabitants were called Phocenses; thence 
the epithet Phocicus. Parnassus was the most 
celebrated of the mountains of Phocis, and 
Delphi the greatest of its towns. Phocis is 
rendered famous for a war, maintained against 
some of the Grecian republics, and called the 
Phocian war, which originated in the following 
circumstances :—When Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, had, by his intrigues and well-concerted 
policy, fomented divisions in Greece, and dis- 
turbed the peace of every republic, the Greeks 
universally became discontented in their situa- 
tion, fickle in their resolutions, and jealous of 
the prosperity of the neighbouring states. The 
Amphictyos, the supreme rulers of Greece, but 
at that time subservient to the views of the 
Thebans, the inveterate enemies of the Pho- 
cians, shewed the same spirit of fickleness, and, 
like the rest of their countrymen, were actuated 
by the same fears, jealousy, and ambition. As 
the“ supporters of religion, they accused the 
Phocians of impiety for ploughing a small por- 
tion of land, which belonged to the god of 
Delphi. They immediately commanded the 
sacred field to be laid waste, and the Phocians 
to expiate their crime by paying a heavy fine 
to the community. The inability of the Pho- 
cians to pay the fine, and that of the Amphic- 
tyos to enforce their commands by violence, 
gave rise to new events. The people of Phocis 
were roused by the eloquence and popularity of 
Philomelus, one of their countrymen, and when 
this ambitious ringleader had liberally contri- 
buted the great riches, which he possessed, for 
the good of his countrymen, they resolved to 
oppose the Amphictyonic council by force of 
arms. He seized the rich temple of Delphi, and 
employed its treasures to raise a mercenary 
army. During 2 years, hostilities were carried 
on between the Phocians and their enemies, the 
Thebans, and people of Locris, but no decisive 
battles were fought; and it can only be observed 
that the Phocian prisoners were always put to 
an ignominious death, as guilty of the most 
abominable sacrilege and impiety, a treatment 
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liberally retaliated on such of the army of the 
Amphictyos, as became the captives of the 
enemy. The defeat and death of Philomelus, 
however, for a while checked their successes ; 
but the deceased general was soon succeeded in 
the command by his brother called Onomarchus, 
his equal in boldness and ambition, and his 
superior in activity and enterprise. Onomar- 
chus rendered his cause popular; the Thessa- 
= lians joined his army; and the neighbouring 

states observed at least a strict neutrality, if 
they neither opposed nor favored his arms. 
Philip of Macedonia, who had assisted the The- 
bans, was obliged to retire from the field with 
dishonor; but a more successful battle was 
fought near Magnesia, and the monarch, by 
crowning the heads of his soldiers with laurel, 
and telling them that they fought in the cause 
of Delphi and heaven, obtained a complete vic- 
tory. Onomarchus was slain, and his body 
exposed on a gibbet: 6,000 shared his fate, 
their bodies were thrown into the sea as un- 
worthy of funeral honors; 3,000 were taken 
alive. This fatal defeat, however, did not ruin 
the Phocians. _Phayllus, the only surviving 


brother of Philomelus, took the command of 


their armies, and doubling the pay of his sol- 
diers, increased his forces by the addition of 
9,000 men from Athens, Lacedemo, and Achaia. 
But this numerous force at last proved inefiec- 
tual: the treasures of the temple of Delphi, 
which had long defrayed the expenses of the 
` war, began to fail; dissensions arose among 
the ringleaders of Phocis; and when Philip had 
crossed the straits of Thermopylæ, the Phocians, 
relying on his generosity, claimed his protec- 
tion, and implored him to plead their cause 
before the Amphictyonic council. His feeble 
intercession was not attended with success, and 
the Thebans, Locrians, and Thessalians, who 
then composed the Amphictyonic council, una- 
nimously decreed that the Phocians should be 
deprived of the privilege of sending members 
among the Amphictyos. Their arms and horses 
were to be sold for the benefit of Apollo; they 
were to pay the annual sum of 60,000 talents 
till the temple of Delphi had been restored to 
its ancient splendor and opulence ; their cities 
were to be dismantled and reduced to distinct 
villages, which were to contain no more than 
60 houses each, at the distance of a furlong 
from one another; and all the privileges and 
immunities, of which they were stripped, were 
to be conferred on Philip, king of Macedonia, 
for his eminent services in the prosecution of 
the Phocian war. The Macedonians were or- 
dered to put these cruel commands into execu- 
tion. The Phocians were unable to make 
resistance, and 10 years after they had under- 
taken the sacred war, saw their country laid 
desolate, walls demolished, and cities in ruins, 
by the wanton jealousy of their enemies, and 
inflexible cruelty of the Macedonian soldiers, 
B.C. 348. They were not, however, long under 
this disgraceful sentence: their well known 
valor and courage recommended them to favor, 
and they gradually regained their influence and 
consequence by the protection of the Athenians, 
and favors of Philip, Liv. 32, 18.— Ovid, Am. 
2,6. 15.—Met. 5, 276.—Demosth._—Justin, 8, 
&c.— Diod. S. 16. &e.—Plut. in Dem. Lys. Per. 
_ §e.— Strabo, 5.—Paus. 4, 5. 
- Puocus, I. the degenerate and dissolute son 
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of Phocio; sent to Lacedæmo to imbibe there 
the principles of sobriety, temperance, and fru- 
gality. He cruelly revenged the death of his 
father, whom the Athenians had put to death. 
Plut. in. Phoc. et Apophth. II. A son of 
Æacus by Psamathe, killed by Telamo. Apodlod. 
12, III. A son of Ornytio, who led a 
colony of Corinthians into Phocis. He cured 
Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, of insanity, and 
married her. Paus. 2, 4. 

Puocyripes, a Greek poet and philosopher 
of Miletus, about B.c. 540. The poetical piece, 
now extant, Novéerizdy, attributed to him, is the 
composition of another poet, who lived in the 
reign of Hadrian. 

Puce, a name given to Diana, or the Moon, 
on account of the brightness of that luminary ; 


29 
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‘according to Apollod., mother of Asteria and 


Latona: see Diana. 

Puaseum, a place near Sparta. 

PuasYpas, a Lacedemonian general, sent 
by the Ephori to the assistance of the Macedo- 
nians against the Thracians. He seized the 
citadel of Thebes; but, though he was dis- 
graced and banished from the Lacedemonian 
army for this perfidious measure, his country- 
men kept possession of the town. He died 
B. ©. 377. C. Nep. Pelop—Diod. S. 14, &c. 

Psasickna, a surname of Æsculapius, &c. 
as descended from Phebus. Æn. 773. 

Puapus, a name given to Apollo, or the 
Sun, expressing thebrightness of that luminary, 
sifos, [from éw.) See Apollo. 

Puamos, a lake of Arcadia, 

Puawice, or Puanicra, [a country of Asia 
commonly named by the Jews Canaan, though 
some part of it at least was known to them by 
thename of Syro-Phcenice. Phoenicia was some- 
times extended to all the maritime countries of 
Syria and Judæa; and Canaan to the Philis- 
tines, and even Amalekites. Specially consi- 
dered, however, Phoenicia extended along the 
coast of Syria, from the river Eleutherus and 
the island Aradus to Mt. Carmel, a distance of 
about 35 geographical miles. The breadth was 
very limited, the ranges of Libanus and Antili. 
banus forming its utmost barrier to the east. 
As to the etymology of the name, various con- 
jectures have been started: the most common 
one is that, which makes it a Greek term, de- 
rived from sv, “a palm-tree,”’ whichabounded 
in this country. Others derive the name from 
Phenix, son of Agenor. Bochart’s opinion is 
as follows: the people of Phoenicia had in 
ancient times been called the children of Anak, 
or Beni-Anak, The beth being softened, Beni- 
Anak was changed into Phenak, pl. Phenakim, 
from which the Greeks formed oivxes. We 
learn from Scripture that the spies sent by 
Moses found in Hebron and its environs a people 
called Anakim or Enakim; and these Canaanites 
were distinguished by their stature and strength ; 
of course the other Canaanites, who claimed 
descent from them, were likewise named Ana- 
kim. M. VAbbé Mignot, in his elaborate dis- 
cussion of this subject, thinks that it is not ne- 
cessary to recur to the word Beni, because the 
Egyptians always prefixed the article phe to 
words, so that, instead of Enakim, they would 
read Phenakim or Phonakim, and the Greeks 
becoming acquainted in their first maritime ex- 
peditions on the coast of the country with this 
word, formed from it Biin en Phænices.] 
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‘The Phoonicians were naturally industrious ; the 
invention of letters is ascribed to them; com- 
merce and navigation flourished among them, 
[They planted colonies on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, particularly Carthage, Hippo, 
Marseilles, and Utica, and others on the coast 
of Spain, both within, and without the Straits 
of Gibraltar, Their commerce, besides extend- 
ing to all parts of the Palus Maotis, Euxine, 
and Mediterranean, reached even tothe British 
isles, and also shores of the Baltic Sea. Be- 
sides this maritime commerce, they carried on 
an extensive inland-trade in Syna, Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Arabia, and 
even to Judea. Their own commodities were 
the purple of Tyre, glass of Sido, and fine 
linen made in their own country, together with 
curious pieces of art in metals and wood. Be- 
sides these, however, their foreign commerce 
furnished them with abundant supplies for their 
inland-trade,| Their manufactures acquired 
such a superiority over those of other nations, 
that, among the ancients, whatever was elegant, 
great, or pleasing, either in apparel or domestic 
utensils, received the epithet of Sidontan, The 
Pheenicians were originally governed by kings. 
They were subdued by the Persians, afterwards 
by Alexander, and remained tributary to his 
successors and the Romans. [As to the Pheeni- 
cian alphabet and language, see Carthago, Pe- 
asgi]: Herod. 4, 42. 5, 58—Od. 15.—Meda, 
1, 11. 2, 7.—Strabo, 16.—Apollod. 3, 1,—Luer. 
2, 829.— Plin. 2, 47. 5, 12.— Curt. 4, 2 — Ain, 
1, §-c.— Ovid, Met. 12, 104, 14, 345. 15, 288. 

Pnrenice, a town of Epirus, Liv. 29, 12. 

Puainictsa, Felicudi, one of the A®olian 
islands. ‘ 

Puanissa, a patronymic given to Dido as a 
native of Phenicia. din. 4, 529, 

Puenrx, I. son of Amyntor, king of Argos, 
by Cleobule or Hippodamia, preceptor to young 
Achilles. When his father proved faithless to 
his wife, on account of his fondness for a con- 
cubine called C/ytia, Cleobule, jealous of her 
husband, persuaded her son Phenix to ingra- 
tiate himself into the favors of his father’s 
mistress. Phoenix easily succeeded, but when 
Amyntor discovered his intrigues, he drew a 
curse on him, and the son soon after was de- 
prived of his sight by divine vengeance. Ac- 
cording to some, Amyntor himself put out the 
eyes of his son, which so cruelly provoked him, 
that he meditated the death of his father. 
Reason and piety, however, prevailed over pas- 
sion, and Phænix, not to become a parricide, 
fled from Argos to the court of Peleus, king of 
Phthia. Here he was treated with tenderness ; 
Peleus carried him to Chiro, who restored him 
to his eye-sight, and soon after he was made 
preceptor to Achilles, his benefactor’s son. He 
was also presented with the government of 
many cities, and made king of the Dolopes. He 
accompanied his pupil to the Trojan war, and 
Achilles was ever grateful for the instructions 
received from Phenix. After the death of 
Achilles, Phoenix, with others, was commis- 
sioned by the Greeks to return into Greece to 
bring young Pyrrhus to thewar. This commis- 
sion he performed with success, and after the 
fall of Troy, returned with Pyrrhus, and died 
in Thrace. He was buried, according to Strabo 
near Trachinia, where a small river in the neigh- 
hourhood received the name of Phenia, Strabo 
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9.— Il, 9. §e—Ovid, in Ib. 259.— Apollod, 2, 7. 


—En. 2, 762— II. A son of Agenor, by a 
Nymph called Telephassa, according to Apol- 
lod, and Moschus ; according to others, Epine- 
dusa, Perimeda, ox Agriope. He was, like his 
brothers Cadmus and Cilix, sent by his father 
in pursuit of his sister Europa, whom Jupiter, 
under the form of a bull, had carried away, and 
when his inquiries proved unsuccessful, settled 
in a country, which, according to some, was 
from him called Phoenicia. From him,as some 
suppose, the Carthaginians were called Peni, 
Apollod. 3.—Hygin. 178. Ill. The father of 
Adonis, according to Hesiod. IV. A Theban 
delivered to Alexander, &c——V. A native 
of Tenedos, an officer in the service of Eu- 
menes. 
Puords, I. one of the horses of Admetus, 
II. A mountain of Arcadia, near Pisa, It 
received its name from Pholus, friend of Her- 
cules, who was buried there. It was often con- 
founded with another of the same name in Thes- 
saly, near Mt. Othrys. Plin. 4, 6.— Lucan, 
3, 198. 6, 388. 7, 449.—Ovid, Fast, 2, 273. 
— III. A female servant, of Cretan origin, 
given with her 2 sons to Sergestus by Æneas, 
Alin. 5, 285. 
Horace. Horat. Od. 1, 33, 7. i 
PuoLus, one of the Centaurs, son of Sile- 
nus and Melia; according to others, of Ixio 
and the Cloud. He kindly entertained Her- 
cules, on his expedition against the boar of 
Erimanthus, but refused to give to him wine, 
as that, which he had, belonged to the rest of 
the Centaurs. Hercules, on this, without cere- 
mony, broke the cask, and drank the wine, 
The smell of the liquor drew the Centaurs from 
the neighbourhood to the house of Pholus, but 
Hercules stopped them, when they forcibly en- 
tered the habitation of his friend, and killed the 
greatest part of them. Pholus gave the dead a des 
cent funeral, but mortally wounded himself with 
one ofthe arrows, poisoned with the venom of the 
hydra, which he attempted to extract from the 
body of one of the centaurs. Hercules, unable to 
cure him, buried him, when dead, and called 
the mountain, where his remains were deposited, 
Hy the name of Pholoe, Apollod. 1.— Paus. 3. 
Virg. G. 2, 456.— Ain. 8, 294.—Diod. S. 4.— 
Sil. Ital. 1.— Lucan, 3, 6, 7—Stat. Theb. 2. 
Puorzas, I. son of Priam and Epithesia, 
killed during the Trojan war by Menelaus. 
The god Somnus borrowed his features, when 
he deceived Palinurus, and threw him into the 
sea near the coast of Italy. din. 5, 842. 
II. A son of Lapithus, who married Hyrmine, 
daughter of Epeus, by whom he had Actor, 
&e. Diod. S.2—Paus. 5, 1. Il. A shep- 


herd of Polybus, king of Corinth. IV. A 
man, who profaned Apollo’s temple, &c. Ovid, 
Met. 11, 414._V. A king of Argos. VI, 


A native of Syene, son of Methio, killed by 
Perseus. Ovid, Met. 5, 3. 

Puorcus, or Puorcys, a sea-deity, son of 
Pontus and Terra, who married his sister Ceto, 
by whom he had the Gorgos, the dragon which 
kept the apples of the Hesperides, and other 
monsters, Hesiod, Th.—Apollod. 

Puorm‘o, I.an Athenian general, son of Aso- 
picus. He impoverished himself to maintain 
and support the dignity of his army. His debts 
were some time after. paid by the Athenians, 
who wished to make him their general, an 


IV. A courtezan in the age of 
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office which he refused, while he had so many 


_ debts, observing that it was unbecoming an 
officer to be at the head of an army, when he 
knew that he was poorer than the meanest of 
his soldiers ——II. A general of Crotona. 
III. A Peripatetic philosopher of Ephesus, 
who once gave a lecture on the duties of an 
officer and a military profession. The philoso- 
pher was himself ignorant of the subject, which 
he treated, on which Hannibal the Great, one 
of his auditors, exclaimed, that he had seen 
many doating old men, but never one worse 
than Phormio. Cie. N, D. 2. IV. A disciple 
of Plato, chosen by the people of Elis to make 
a reformation in their government and juris- 
prudence. 

_Puormis, an Arcadian who acquired great 
riches at the court of Gelo and Hiero in Sicily. 
He dedicated the brazen statue of a mare to 
Jupiter Olympius in Peloponnesus, so much 
resembling nature, that horses came near it, as 
if it had been alive. Paus. 5, 27. $ 

PubRonevs, the god of a river of Pelopon- 
nesus of the same name; son of the river 
Inachus by Melissa, and he was the second 
king of Argos. He married a Nymph called 

Cerdo, or Laodice, by whom he had Apis, from 
whom Argolis was called Apia, and Niobe, the 
first woman of whom Jupiter became enamored. 
Phoroneus taught his subjects the utility of 
laws, and the advantages of a social life and 


friendly intercourse, whence the inhabitants of | 


Argolis are often called Phoronei. Pausanias 
relates that Phoroneus, with the Cephisus, 
Asterio, and Inachus, was appointed umpire in 
a quarrel between Neptune and Juno, concern- 
ing their right of patronising Argolis. Juno 
gained the preference, on which Neptune, in a 
fit of resentment, dried up all the 4 rivers, 
whose decision he deemed partial. He after- 
wards restored them to their dignity and conse- 
quence. Phoroneus was the first, who raised a 
temple to Juno. He received divine honors 
after death. His temple still existed at Argos, 
under Antoninus, the Roman emperor. Paus, 
2, 15. §e.—Apollod, 2. 1,—Hygin. 143. 

Pxoronis, a patronymic of Io as sister of 
Phoroneus. Ovid, Met, 1, 625. 

` Puoronium, a town of Argolis, built by 
Phoroneus. 

Puorinus, an eunuch who was prime mi- 
nister to Ptol. king of Egypt. When Pompey 
fled to the court of Ptol. after the battle of 
Pharsalia, Photinus advised his master not to 
receive him, but put him to death, His advice 
was strictly followed. Jul. Cæsar some time 
after visited Egypt, and Photinus raised seditions 
against him, for which he was put to death. 
When Cesar triumphed over Egypt and Alex- 
andria, the pictures of Photinus and of some of 
the Egyptians were carried in the procession at 
Rome. Plut. 

Puorivs, [a patriarch of Constantinople in 
the 9th cent. He was of a noble family and 
enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
learned and accomplished man of his age. His 
elevation to the patriarchal office caused a 
great schism. The emperor Basilius expelled 
him, an act which was confirmed by a council 
summoned for that purpose, who pronounced 
an anathema as well as deposition against him. 
He was afterwards restored to favor, but was a 
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second time deposed by Leo in 886, and confined 
in a monastery, where he died, He wrote 
Myrobiblon, or Bibliotheca, a work containing 
an abstract and critical judgment of 280 writers 
in various departments of literature, of many of 
whom no other relic remains. ~The best ed. is 
that printed at Rouen in 1653. He was the 
author, likewise, of a work called Mumocanon, a 
collection of the canons of the church, printed 
with the commentaries of Balsamon at Paris 
in 1615, and also of a collection of Letters, 
printed by Montagu in 1651. But his most 
valuable work is the Lewicon, which has only 
reached us in an imperfect and mutilated state. 
The various MSS. of this work in different li~ 
braries on the continent are mere transcripts 
from each other, and originally from the valuable: 
one belonging to the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This MS. belonged originally 
to Gale. Bentley, Ruhnken, and Burmana 2d, 
have given to it celebrity by their quotations. 
Porson at last undertook to copy and publish it; 
the transcript was destroyed by an accidental fires 
he had the courageous industry to make another 
transcript. His labors were finally given to the 
world in 1822, in 2 vols, 8vo. by Dobree, whose 
name, however, does not appear in the work. 
This edition is greatly injured by want of more 
editorial skill and labor; the addenda and corri 
genda occupy 44 pages. Still it is much better 
than the edition of Hermann, Leip2ic, 1808, dto. 
who followed two very incorrect MSS. The 
Lexicon of Photius is compiled from Harpocra- 
tio, the Scholiasts on Plato, and Lexicons on 
the dramatic and rhetorical writers. There are 
two considerable /acune; one, from the word 
adidnerros tO tadyyuos, the other from gsfnras 
to Pireds.| 

Puraares, I. king of Parthia, who succeeded 
Arsaces the 3d, called also Phriapatius. He 
made war against Antiochus, king of Syria, 
and was defeated in 3 successive battles. He 
left many children behind him, but as they 
were all too young, and unable to succeed to 
the throne, appointed his brother Mithridates 
king, of whose abilities and military prudence 
he had often been a spectator, Justin, 41, 5. 
II. Successor to his father Mithridates, as 
king of Parthia; made war against the Scythians, 
whom he called to his assistance against Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, and refused to pay, on the 
pretence that they came too late ; murdered by 
some Greek mercenaries, who had been once 
his captives, and had enlisted in his army, 3.c. 
129, Justin, 42, 1.—Plut. Pomp. ITI. Suc- 
cessor to his father Pacorus on the throne of 
Parthia; gave one of his daughtersin marriage 
to Tigranes, son of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
Soon after he invaded the kingdom of Armenia, 
to make his son-in-law sit on the throne -of his 
father. His expedition was attended with ill- 
success. He renewed a treaty of alliance, 
which his father had made with the Romans. 
At his return in Parthia, he was assassinated 
by his sons Orodes and Mithridates. Justin. 
IV. Nominated king of Parthia by his fa- 
ther Orodes, whom he soon after murdered, as 
also his own brothers. He made war against 
M. Antony, with great success, and obliged him 
to retire with much loss. Some time after he 
was dethroned by the Parthian nobility, but 
soon regained his power, me =r away the 
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usurper, called Tiridates. The usurper cláimed 
the protection of Augustus, and Phraates sent 
ambassadors to Rome to plead his cause, and 
gain the favor of his powerful judge. He was 
successful in his embassy; made a treaty of 
peace and alliance. with the Roman emperor, 
restored the ensigns and standards, which the 
Parthians had taken from Crassus and Antony, 
and gave up his 4 sons with their wives as 
hostages till his engagements were performed. 
Some suppose that Phraates delivered his chil- 
dren into the hands of Augustus to be confined 
at Rome, that he might reign with the greater 
security, as he knew his subjects would revolt 
as soon as they found any one of his family in- 
clined to countenance their rebellion, though 
at the same time they scorned to support the 
interest of any usurper, who was not of the 
royal house of the Arsacidæ, He was, however, 
at last murdered by one of his concubines, who 
placed her son called Phraatices on the throne. 
Val. Max. 7, 6.—Justin, 42, 5.—Diod. S. Cas. 
51. §e.—Plut. Anton. &e—Tacit. Ann. 6, 
32,.—V. A prince of Parthia in the reign of 
Tiberius——VI. A satrap of Parthia. Tac. 
Ann, 6, 42. 

Puraatices, a son of Phraates 4th. He 
with his mother murdered his father, and took 
possession of the vacant throne. His reign 
was short; he was deposed by his subjects, 
whom he had offended by cruelty, avarice, and 
oppression. 

Puraorrss, I. succeeded his father Deioces 
on the throne of Media; made war against 
the neighbouring nations, and conquered the 
greatest part of Asia: was defeated and killed 
in a battle by the Assyrians, after a reign of 22 
years, B.c. 625. Paus—Herod. 1, 102. 
II. A king of India, remarkable for his fruga- 
lity. Phalostr. 

Purixus, I. a river of Argolis——II. A 
small town of that name in Elis, built by the 
Minyæ. Herod. 4, 148. 

Puronima, daughter of Etearchus, king of 
Crete; delivered to a servant to be thrown into 
the sea, by order of her father, at the instigation 
of his 2d wife. The servant was unwilling to 
murder the child, but, as he was bound by an 
oath to throw her into the sea, accordingly let 
her down into the water by a rope, and took 
her out again unhmt. Phronima was after- 
wards a concubine of Polymnestus, by whom 
she became mother of Battus, founder of Cyrene. 
Herod. 4, 154. 

[Puryconts, the more ancient name of Cume 
in Æolia. According to Strabo, the early 
settlers from Locris established themselves for 
a considerable space of time in the vicinity of 
Mt. Phrykios. Hence they gave to the new 
state, when they had founded it, the name of 
Phryconis. | 

Puryera, I. [a large country of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the north by Bithynia and Galatia, 
on the west by a part of Mysia, by Lydia, and 
a part of Caria, on the south by Lycia, Pisidia, 
and Isauria, and on the east by Cappadocia. It 
received the appellation of Major to distinguish 
it from a part of Mysia near the Hellespont, oc- 
cupied by some Phrygians after the Trojan war, 
and by them called Phrygia Minor; whence it 
appears that the term Phrygians is applied im- 
properly, or else by anticipation, to the Trojans 
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in Virgil.] Itreceived its name from the Bryges, 
a nation of Thrace or Macedonia, who came to | 
settle there, and from their name by corruption — 
arose the word Phrygia. Cybele was the chief 
deity of the country ; her festivals were observed — 
with the greatest solemnity.. The invention of 4 
the pipe of reeds, and of all sorts of needle 
work, is attributed to the inhabitants, repre 
sented by some authors as stubborn, but yield- 


ing to correction, (hence Phryx verberalus 


melior,) as imprudent, effeminate, servile, and. 
voluptuous; and to this Virgil seems to allude, - 
Ain. 9,617. The Phrygians, like all other na- 
tions, were called barbarians by the Greeks, 
Their music, (Phrygii cantus,) was of a grave $ 
and solemn nature, when opposed to the brisker — 
and more cheerful Lydian airs. Mela, 1, 19 
—Strabo, 2. &e—Ovid, Met. 13, 429. e= 
Cic. Fam. 1, 16.—Flace. 27.—Dio, 1, 50.— Plin. 
8, 48.—Horat. Od. 2, 9, 16.—Paus. 5, 25. 
Herod. 7, 73. II. A city of Thrace. ; 
Puryng, I. a celebrated prostitute, who flou- 
rished at Athens about z.c. 328,; mistress of 
Praxiteles, who drew her picture, [see Praxiteles, ] 
one of his best pieces, placed in the temple of i 
Apollo at Delphi. Itis said that Apelles painted f | 
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his Venus Anadyomene after he had seen Phryne 
on the sea-shore naked, with dishevelled hair. 
She became so rich by the liberality of her lovers, — 
that she offered to rebuild at her own expense 
Thebes, which Alexander had destroyed, pro- ` 
vided this inscription was placed on the walls: $ 
Alexander diruit, sed meretrix Phryne refecit. 
This was refused. Pin. 34, 8. II. Another- 
of the same name, accused of impiety. When 
she saw that she was going to be condemned, 
she unveiled her bosom, which so influenced her 
judges, that she was immediately acquitted. 
Quintil. 2,15. K 

Parynřcunus, I. a general of Samos, who 
endeavoured to betray his country to the Athe- 
nians, &c. II. [A Greek sophist, a native of | 
Bithynia, who flourished in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus and Commodus. Two works are at- 
tributed to him, viz. Apparatus Sophisticus, and | 
Lectiones Attice ; an abridgment of the latter 
was printed at Rome in 1517.]|——I11. A tragic 
post of Athens, disciple to Thespis ; the first- 
who introduced a female mask on the stage. 
[The characters of females were always played- 
by males on the ancient stage. In some of his 
pieces the chorus very probably was composed 
of female characters thus represented. The 
Tragedies of this poet were remarkable for the 
frequent dances, intermingled with them. He 
himself taught the art. He composed among 
others a Zragedy, which Themistocles caused 
to be represented with great magnificence, and 
which bore away the prize. The memory of 
this event was perpetuated by an inscription. 
It was probably The Phoenicians, or, The Per- 
sians. His piece entitled the Taking of Miletus 
made such an impression on the audience at 
Athens, that the Athenians actually condemned 
the poet to pay a fine for having opened anew 
so deep anational wound, and one so dishonor- 
able to the Greeks. Suidas, however, attributes 
this piece to another Phrynichus, but Bentley 
has shewn that only one poet of the name com- 
posed Tragedies. IV. A comic poet ante- 
rior to Aristophanes.] Strabo, 14. 

Purxnis, I, a musician of Mitylene, the first 
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who obtained a musical prize at the Panathe- 
nea at Athens, He added 2 strings to the lyre, 
always used with 7 by all his predecessors, B.C. 
438. It is said that he was originally a cook at 
the house of Hiero, king of Sicily—II. A 
writer in the reign of Commodus, who made a 
collection, in 36 books, of phrases and sentences 
from the best Greek authors, &c. 
-__ Puryno, a celebrated general of Athens, who 
died z.c. 590. 

Puryxus, I. a son of Athamas, king of 
Thebes, by Nephele. After the repudiation of 
his mother, he was persecuted with the most in- 
veterate fury by his stepmother Ino, because he 
was to sit on the throne of Athamas in prefer- 
ence to the children of a 2d wife. He was 
apprised of Ino’s intentions on his life by his 
mother Nephele, or, according to others, by his 
preceptor; and the better to make his escape, 
secured part of his father’s treasures, and pri- 
vately left Bæotia with his sister Helle, to go to 
their friend and relation Æetes, king of Colchis. 
They embarked on board a ship; according to 
the fabulous account of the poets and mytholo- 
gists, mounted on the back of a ram, whose fleece 
was of gold, and proceeded on their journey 
through the air. The height, to which they 
were carried, made Helle giddy, and she fell 
into the sea. Phryxus gave to hera decent bu- 


rial on the sea-shore; after he had called the | 
- place Hellespont from her name, continued his | 


flight, and arrived safe in the kingdom of Æetes, 
where he offered the ram on the altars of Mars. 
The king received him with great tenderness, 
and gave to him his daughter Chalciope in 
marriage. She had by him Phrontis, Melias, 
Argos, Cylindrus, whom some call Cytorus, 
Catis, Lorus and Hellen. Some time after he 
was murdered by his father-in-law, who envied 
him the possession of the golden fleece; and 
Chalciope, to prevent her children from sharing 
their father’s fate, sent them privately from Col- 
chis to Beotia, as nothing was to be dreaded 
there from the jealousy or resentment of Ino, 
then dead. The fable of the flight of Phryxus 
to Colchis on a ram has been explained by 
some, who observe that the ship, on which he 
embarked, was either called by that name, or 
carried on her prow the figure of that animal. 
The fleece of gold is explained by recollecting 
that Phryxus carried away immense treasures 
from Thebes. Phryxus was placed among the 
constellations of heaven after death. The ram, 
which carried him to Asia, is said to have been 
the fruit of Neptune’s amour with Theophane, 
daughter of Altis. This ram had been given 
to Athamas by the gods to reward his piety and 
religious life, and Nephele procured it for her 
children just as they were going to be sacrificed 
to the jealousy of Ino, The murder of Phryxus 
was some time after amply revenged by the 
Greeks. It gave rise to a celebrated expedition, 
achieved under Jaso and many of the princes of 
Greece, which had for its object the recovery of 
the golden fleece, and the punishment of the 
king of Colchis for his cruelty to the son of 
Athamas. Diod. S.4—Herod.7, 197.—Apoll. 
Rh.— Orpheus. —Flaccus.— Strabo. — Apollod. 
1, 9.— Pind. Pyth, 4.—Hygin. 14, 188. &¢.— 
Ovid, Her. 18. Met. 4. II. A small river of 
Argolis, 
Parun, I, a town of Phthiotis, at the east of 


| where his domestic affairs recalled him. 
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Mt. Othrys in Thessaly, where{Achilles was born, 
thence called Phthius heros. Horat. Od. 4,6, 4.— 
Ovid, Met. 13, 156.—Mela, 2, 3—Propert. 2, 
14, 38.— Cic. Tusc. 1, 10. II. A Nymph of 
Achaia, beloved by Jupiter, who, to seduce her, 
disguised himself under the shape of a pigeon. 
Ælian, V. H. l, 15. III. A daughter of 
Amphion and Niobe, killed by Diana. Apodlod. 

Purnroris, a small province of Thessaly, 
between the Pelasgicus and Maliacus Sinus, 
Magnesia, and Mt. Cita; also called Achaia. 
Paus. 10, 8. 

Puya, a tall and beautiful woman of Attica, 
whom Pisistratus, when he wished to re-establish 
himself a third time in his tyranny, dressed like 
the goddess Minerva, and led to the city on a 
chariot, making the populace believe that the 
goddess herself came to restore him to power. 
my artifice succeeded. Herod. 1,59.—Polyen. 

, 40. 

Puycvus, (untis,) a promontory near Cyrene, 
now called Ras-al-sem. Lucan, 9. 

Puyice, I. a town of Thessaly, built by 
Phylacus. Protesilaus reigned there; whence 
often called Phylacides. Lucan, 6, 252. II. 
A town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 54.——III. A 
town of Epirus, Liv, 45, 26. 

Puyrez, a well-fortified village of Attica, at 
a little distance from Athens, [iu the northern 
part of the Campus Thriasius, the fort pos- 
sessed by Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, 


| who expelled the 30 tyrants after the Pelopon- 


nesian war.| C. Nep. Thras. 

Payers, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

Paxris, I. a daughter of Sitho, or, according 
to others, of Lycurgus, king of Thrace, who 
hospitably received Demophoo, son of Theseus, 
who, at his return from the Trojan war, had 
stopped on her coasts. She became enamored 
of him, and he was not insensible to her pas- 
sion, After some months of mutual tenderness 
and affection, Demophoo set sail for Athens, 
He 
promised faithfully to return as soon as a month 
was expired; but either his dislike for Phyllis, 
or the irreparable situation of his affairs, obliged 
him to violate his engagement, and the queen, 
grown desperate on account of his absence, 
hanged herself ; according to others, threw her- 
self down a precipice into the sea, and perished. 
Her friends raised a tomb over her body, where 
there grew up certain trees, whose leaves, at a 
particular season of the year, suddenly became 
wet, as if shedding tears for the death of Phyl- 
lis. According to an old tradition mentioned by 
Servius, Phyllis was changed by the gods into 
an almond tree, called Phyla by the Greeks 
Some days after this metamorphosis, Demophoo 
revisited Thrace, and when he heard of the fate 
of Phyllis, ran and clasped the tree, which, 
though at that time stripped of its leaves, 
suddenly shot forth and blossomed, as if 
still sensible of tenderness and love. The ab- 
sence of Demophoo from the house of Phyllis 
has given rise to a beautiful Epistle of Ovid, 
supposed to have been written by the Thracian 
queen about the 4th month after her lover’s de- 
parture. Ovid, Her. 2, 2. 353. Trist. 2, 437. 
— Hygin. 59. IT. A country-woman intro- 
duced in Virgil’s Zclogues ——ILI. The nurse of 
Domitian. Suet. Dom. 17.——V. A country of 
Thrace near Mt, Pang us. a 7, 113, 
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Paving, a general of Phocis during the 


Phocian or Sacred War against the Thebans, 
He had assumed the command after the death 
of his brothers Philomelus and Onomarchus. 
He is called by some Phayllus. See Phocis. 

Puyseutta, a town of Macedonia. Mela, 
2, 3. 

” Prrxscr0N, a famous rock of Bæotia, which 
was the fesidence of the Sphinx. Piut, | 

Pitysco, a surname of one of the Ptolemies, 
king of Egypt, from the great promimency of 
his belly, (@vcxn.) 
 Prtyscoa, a woman of Elis, mother of Nar- 
ceus by Bacchus. Paus. 5,16, — 

Puysoos, a town of Caria, opposite Rhodes. 
Strabo, 14. 

Pra or PrarYa, festivals instituted in honor 
of Hadrian by Antoninus; celebrated at Pu- 
teoli, on the 2d year of the Olympiads. 

Pickn1, the inhabitants of Picenum, called 
also Picentes, from picus, a bird. by whose aus- 
pices they had settled in that part of Italy. 
Sid, Ital. 8, 425.— Strabo, 5.— Mela, 2; 4. 

PicentYa, the capital of the Picentint. 

Prczntins, a people of Italy, between Luca- 

hia and Campania on the Tuscan sea ; different 
from the Piceni or Picentes, who inhabited Pi- 
cenum, [but descended from them.] Sil. Ital. 
8, 580.— Tac. H. 4, 62. 
H: Proinum or Picknus aur, a country of 
Italy, on the borders of the Adriatic, [south 
and east of Umbria.] Ziv. 2], 6. 22,9. 27, 
43,—Sil. Ital. 10, 313.— Hor. Sat, 2, 3, 272,— 
Martial, 1, 44. ; 

Piorm or Piers, a people of Scythia, (called 
also Agathyrse ;) so named from painting their 
bodies with different colors, to appear more ter- 
rible in the eyes of their enemies. A colony of 
these, according to Servius, emigrated to the 
northern parts of Britain, where they still pre- 
served their name and savage manners, but are 
mentioned only by later writers. [To say no- 
thing of the utter impossibility of such a migra- 
tion, it is sufficient to observe that the Scythian 
race, to whom he alludes, were properly called 
Ayathyrsi, and the term picti is merely applied 
to them by the Latin poets, because they painted 
their bodies to look more terrible in fight. The 
Picts were a Caledonian race, first mentioned 
under this denomination in a Panegyric of 
Eumenius, av. 297. Various derivations have 
been assigned for their name, The simplest 
appears to be, that the original native term was 
Peithi, Latinized into Picti, “ painted,” which 
had in fact the same meaning.| Amm. Mars 
cell, 27, 18.—Claudian, de Hon. cons. 54.— 
Plin, 4, 12.— Mela, 2, 1. 

Proravi or Pscrdnes, a people of Gaul, 
Poictou. Ces, BiG. 7, 4. 

Picumnus and Pmumnus, two deities at 
Rome, who presided over the auspices required 
before the celebration of nuptials. Pilumnus 
was stipposed to patronize children, as his name 
seems in some manner to indicate, quod pellat 
mala infantie. The manuring of lands was 
first invented by Picumnus, hence called Ster- 
quilinius, Pilumnus is also invoked as the god 
of bakers and millers, as he is said to have 
first invented how to grind corn, Turnus 
boasted of being one of his lineal descendants. 
Ain. 9, 4—Farro. 

Picus, shasi Latium, son of Saturn, who 
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married Venilia, also called Canens, by whom 
he had Faunus; tenderly loved by the goddess 
Pomona, whose love he returned. As he was 
one day hunting in the woods, he was met by 
Circe, who became deeply enamored of him, 
and changed him into a woodpecker, called by 
the name of picus among the Latins. His ah 
Venilia was so disconsolate, when she was in- 
formed of his death, that she pined away. 
Some suppose that Picus was the son of Pilum- 
nus, and gave out prophecies to his subjects by 
means of a favorite woodpecker, whence origi- 
nated the fable of his being metamorphosed into 
a bird. An. 7, 48. 171, $ce.—Ovid, Met. 
14, 320, 8c. ee 

Prérra, I. a small tract of country in Mace- 
donia, [to the west of the Sinus Thermaicus, 
and bordering on Thessaly,] from which the 
epithet of Pierian was applied to the Muses, 
and poetical compositions. [According to 
some, the Muses were born here; others sup- 
pose that they derived the name of Pierides 
from Mt. Pierus in this district, called after 
Pierus mentioned below.] Martial, 9, 88, 3, 
—Horat. Od. 4, 8, 20——Il. [The city of 
Seleucia in Syria, sumamed Pieria, because 
situate at the foot of Mt. Pierus, which was so 
called by the Macedonians after the one in their 
native country.|——III. One of the wives of 
Danaus, mother of 6 daughters, called Actea, 
Podarce, Dioxippe, Adyte, Ocypete, and Pi- 
large. Apollod. 2. IV. The wife of Oxylus, 
son of Hemo. Paus, 5, 3. V. The daugh- 
ter of Pythas, a Milesian, &c. : 

PrirYpus, I. a name given to the Muses, be- 
cause they were born in Pieria in Thessaly, or 
supposed by some to be the daughters of Pierus, 
king of Macedonia, who settled in Boeotia—— 
II. The daughters of Pierus, who challenged 
the Muses to a trialin music, in which they 
were conquered, and changed into magpies. 
It may perhaps be supposed that the victorious 
Muses assumed the name of the conquered 
daughters of Pierus, and ordered themselves to 
be called Pierides, in the same manner as Mi- 
ngrva was called Pallas, because she had killed 
the giant Pallas. Ovid, Met. 5, 300. 

Piirus, I. a mountain of Thessaly, sacred 
to the Muses, thence, as some imagine, called 
Pierides. II. A rich man of Thessaly, whose 
9 daughters, called Pierides, challenged the 
Muses, and were changed into magpies, when 
conquered. [According to another account 
mentioned by Paus., Pierus was the father of 
the Muses: see Pieria.]  Paus.9, 29. JII. 
A river of Achaia in Peloponnesus——IV. A 
townofThessaly. Pauws.7, 22. V. A moun- 
tain [of Syria, at the foot of which was built 
Seleucia. ] 

Pritras, a virtue which denotes veneration 
for the deity, love and tenderness to our friends. 
It received divine honors among the Romans, 
and was made one of their gods. Acilius Gla- 
brio first erected a temple to this new divinity, 
on the spot where a woman had fed with her 
own milk her aged father, imprisoned by order 
of the senate, and deprived of all aliments. 
Cic, de Div. 1.— Val. Max. 5, 4. 

PIGRUM MARE, a name applied to the north- 
ern sea, from its being frozen. The word Pèi- 
grais applied to the Palus Meotis. Ovid, Pont. 
4, 10, 61,—Plin, 4,13.—- Tacit, G. 45. 
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< Piumnus, the god of bakers at Rome: see | 
| Picumnus. 


Pimera, a mountain of Macedonia, on the 
confines of Thessaly, near Olympus, sacred to 
the Muses, hence often called Pumplee and 
Horat. Od. 1, 26, 9.— Strabo, 10. 
—WMartial, 12,11, 3.—Stat. Silv.1, 4,26. 2, 36. 

Prnirivs and Porrrius, two old men of Ar- 
cadia, who came with Evander to Italy. They 
were instructed by Hercules, who visited the 
court of Evander, how they were to offer sacri- 
fices to his divinity in the morning and evening 
immediately at sun-set. The morning sacrifice 
they punctually performed, but on the evening 
Potitius was obliged to offer the sacrifice alone, 
as Pinarius neglected to come till after the ap- 
pointed time. This negligence offended Her- 
cules, and he ordered that, for the future, Pina- 
rius and his descendants should preside over the 
sacrifices, but that Potitius, with his posterity, 
should wait on the priests as servants, when 
the sacrifices were annually offered to him on 
Mt. Aventine. This was religiously observed 
till the age of Appius Claudius, who persuaded 
the Potitii by a large bribe to discontinue their 
sacred office, and have the ceremony performed 
by slaves. For this negligence, as the Latin 
authors observe, the Potitii were deprived of 
sight, and the family became a little time after 
totally extinct. Liv. 1, 7.—Virg. Ain. 8, 269. 
§e.— Victor de Orig. 

Pryxrivus Rusca, M. a prætor, who con- 
quered Sardinia, and defeated the Corsicans, 
Cic. de Orat. 2. 

Prvarus, or Prypvus, Delifou, a river falling 
into the sea near Issus, after flowing between 
Cilicia and Syria. Dionys. P. 

Pincum, Gradisca, a town of Meesia Superior. 
> PinvXrvus, I. a celebrated lyric poet of 
Thebes. [He was born, according to Boéckh, 
in the 3d year of the 64th Olymp. B.C. 522, 
This was the most glorious period in the his- 
tory of Greece, and Pindar was accustomed to 
regard the circumstance as a great favor on the 
part of the gods. To testify his gratitude for 
this kindness, the poet was in the habit of visit- 
ing Delphi at every celebration of the Pythian 
Games, and chaunting a pean to Apollo.) He 
was carefully trained from his earliest years to 
the study of music and poetry, and taught 
how to compose verses with elegance and sim- 
plicity by Myrtis and Corinna. {Lasus and 
Simonides were also his instructors.] When 
he was young, it is said that a swarm of bees 
settled on his lips, and there left some honey- 
combs, as he reposed on the grass. This was 
universally explained as a prognostic of his fu- 
ture greatness and celebrity, and indeed he 
seemed entitled to notice, when he had con- 
quered Myrtis in a musical contest. — He was 
not however so successful against Corinna, who 
obtained 5 times, while he was competitor, a 
poetical prize, which, according to some, was 
rather adjudged to the charms of her person, 
than the brilliancy of her genius, or superiority 
of her composition. In the public assemblies 
of Greece, where females were not permitted 
to contend, Pindar was rewarded with the prize 
in preference to every other competitor; and 
as the conquerors at Olympia were the subject 
of his compositions, the poet was courted by 
statesmen and princes. His hymns and peeans 
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were repeated before the most crowded assem- 
blies in the temples of Greece; and the priest- 
ess of Delphi declared that it was the will of 
Apollo that Pindar should receive the half of 
all the first-fruit offerings annually heaped on 
hisaltars. This was not the only public honor, 
which he received; after his death, he was 
honored with every mark of respect, even to 
adoration. His statue was erected at Thebes, 
in the public place, where the Games were ex- 
hibited, and 6 centuries after it was viewed with 
pleasure and admiration by the geographer 
Paus. The honors, paid to him while alive, 
were also shared by his posterity; and at the 
celebration of one of the festivals of the Greeks, 
a portion of the victim, offered in sacrifice, was 
reserved for the descendants of the poet. Even 
the most inveterate enemies of the Thebans 
shewed regard for his memory, and the Spartans 
spared the house, which the prince of lyrists 
had inhabited, when they destroyed the houses 
and walls of Thebes. ‘The same respect was 
also paid to him by Alex. the Great, when 
Thebes was reduced to ashes. It is said that 
Pindar died at the advanced age of 86, B.c. 
435. The.greatest part of his works have pe- 
rished. He had writtensome Hymns to the 
Gods, Poems in Honor of Apollo, Dithyrambics 
to Bacchus, and Odes on several Victories ob- 
tained at the 4 great Festivals of the Greeks, 
the Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean 
Games. Of all these, the Odes are the only 
compositions extant, admired for sublimity of 
sentiment, grandeur of expression, energy and 
magnificence of style, boldness of metaphors, 
harmony of numbers, and elegance of diction. 
In these Odes, repeated with the aid of musical 
instruments, and accompanied by the various 
inflections of the voice, with suitable attitudes 
and proper motions of body, the poet has not 
merely celebrated the place, where the victory 
was won, but introduced beautiful episodes ; 
and by unfolding the greatness of his heroes, 
dignity of their characters, and glory of the 
several republics, where they flourished, has 
rendered the whole truly beautiful, and in the 
highest degree interesting. Horace has not 
hesitated to call Pindar inimitable, and this 
panegyric will not perhaps appear too offensive, 
when we recollect that succeeding critics have 
agreed in extolling his beauties and excellence, 
the fire, animation, and enthusiasm of his 
genius. He has been censured for his affecta- 
tion in composing an ode, from which the letter 
S was excluded. [The lyric effusions of Pindar 
were various and extensive. He composed 
Tupéevion, “ Songs to be chaunted by choirs of 
virgins ;” ©piva, “ Pieces of an elegiac cast ;”” 
“Crroprchuaru, Songs accompanied with music 
and dancing ;” Mperodia, “ Odes in honor of 
the gods, chaunted in religious processions ;”” 
and numerous others. Of these pieces we have 
only some few fragments left; but there are re- 
maining to us 45 Hymns or Songs of Victory, 
"Erwinia oparu, composed in honor of the 
conquerors, who had borne away the prizes at 
the different games of Greece, and of the 
deities, to whom these celebrations were respec- 
tively consecrated, These Hymns or Odes, 
such as they have reached our times, are di- 
vided into 4 sections or kinds: 1, Olympic Songs 
or Hymns, 143 2. sg A alll 12 5 
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3. Nemean Victories, 11; 4, Isthmian Victories, 
8. This division, however, is not that of the 
poet himself, - In their primitive form the poems 
of Pindar contained effusions of all kinds, pans, 
songs of victory, songs for banquets, and pieces 
of a plaintive nature, which we might denomi- 
nate Elegies, if the usage had not prevailed 
among the Greeks of applying this latter title 
to a species of poetical productions confined 
to a certain and determinate rhythm, which, 
very probably, was different from that em- 
ployed by Pindar in his plaintive poems. We 
owe the modern arrangement to Aristoph. Byz. 
the grammarian, who selected out of the general 
collection just mentioned, a certain number of 
pieces, which had reference more or Jess to 
victories gained at the several Games of Greece. 
It did not suffice in the eyes of this critic 
that, an ode should celebrate some victory 
gained in these assemblies, in order to be judged 
worthy of a place in his selection ; for fragments 
remain of the poems of Pindar, which have 
direct allusion to such subjects, and yet were 
excluded by Aristoph. On the other hand, we 
find, in the selection made by him, one Ode 
having no reference to any particular victory, 
namely, the 2d Pythian, as well as some others, 
which, though they celebrate high deeds of 
martial prowess, contain no mention whatever 
of those peculiar exploits, of which the 4 great 
national celebrations of the Hellenic race were 
respectively the theatres. The triumph of the 
conquerors at the public Games was celebrated 
on the same evening that succeeded the con- 
test; and as it was difficult, very probably, to 
find on every such occasion poets possessing a 
sufficient readiness and fertility of talent to ex- 
temporise on these themes, it would seem that 
the individuals charged with the celebration of 
these festivals, committed to memory a certain 
number of odes, which might apply equally 
well to all conquerors. Among the poems of 
Pindar there are perhaps some, which may be 
ranked in this class. A 2d festival was pre- 
pared for the victor, and one possessing most 
charms for him, because his family, friends, 
fellow-citizens, and companions of his earlier 
days, bore a part in it, It was that, which 
awaited him on his approach to his native city. 
Many of the Odes of Pindar were composed for 
such solemnities. There are likewise some 
Odes in the selection made by Aristoph., which 
could only have been written a long time after 
the event, which they celebrate ; a circumstance, 
which proves that the remembrance of these 
victories was kept alive by periodic celebrations. 
In the Odes destined for such a use, the exploit 
of the victor is scarcely mentioned, and the 
poet indulges in the most extended license by 
singing the praises of the ancestry of the con- 
queror, or of the place, which gave him birth, 
That Pindar, loaded with honors and presents 
at the courts of Hiero and Thero, should have 
employed his poetic talents in singing the 
praises of these monarchs, affords no subject of 
surprise; but the question is often put respect- 
ing the motive, which could have actuated the 
poet in devoting his abilities to the immortal- 
ising of obscure individuals, who would other- 
wise have always remained unknown. What 
renders this inquiry a more interesting one for 
us, is the sare Eonse of Pindar haying been 
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charged, from certain passages in his Odes, 
with mercenary motives, in celebrating certain 
individuals. To this it may be replied that, in 
some of his Odes, Pindar does in fact name the 
friend or friends of the victor, who had incited 
the poet to the task; or, to use his own expres- 
sive language, had “ harnassed for the con- 
queror the chariot of the Muses.” | Every con- 
queror, however, did not possess friends equally 
generous: in ordinary cases, therefore, it would 
appear that the magistrates, who presided over 
the games, were accustomed to establish a com- 
petition among such poets, as might feel inclined 
to furnish a poem on such a theme, and that 
Pindar disdained not to take part in these 
poetic contests, both lucrative and honorable. 
The Odes, of which we have been speaking, 
were sung by choruses composed of men some- 
what advanced in life, as well as, on certain 
occasions, of young men trained up to this 
office. As Pindar seems to have taken up cele- 
brating the victories at the games as a particular 
profession, it has been supposed by some that, 
like the tragic poets, he had a chorus in his pay, 
whom he transported with him to the different 
games of Greece. The recitation of these Odes 
took place, as the procession was moving to a 
temple, in order to return thanks to the gods 5 
it was one of the last things done at the fes- 
tival, which immediately after was terminated 
by a banquet. If some of the Odes of Pindar 
were sung at banquets, it was not at the one 
given on the close of the games, of which we 
have just spoken, but at that given to the vic- 
torious champion by his friends and relatives 
on his return to his home. This, however, could 
not have happened often, since the Odes of 
Pindar have too solemn a character, and we 
may add too public aone, to allow us to suppose 
that they were destined for celebrations in pri- 
vate abodes. In reading the Odes of Pindar, 
we are struck with the grave and serious tone, 
which pervades them: oftentimes they rise to 
the loftiest aspirations of prayer and enthusi- 
astic emotion. Composed not to be read in the 
closet, but to be recited, declaimed, chaunted 
before a numerous assembly, they breathe the 
dignified spirit belonging to public memorials, 
and national spectacles, The regular alternate 
succession of strophes, antistrophes, and epodes, 
gives them somewhat of a majestic character. 
They partake of the epic spirit, in that the poet, 
when he celebrates the praises of the conqueror, 
connects with his subject the mention of his 
family, ancestry, and native land; their prin- 
cipal character, however, is the lyric, and here, 
most of all, the genius of the poet reigns 
triumphant. If we examine these poems, in 
order to deduce from them the personal cha- 
racter of the individual, who composed them, 
we are somewhat startled by a circumstance 
altogether at variance with the customs, and 
we may add, hypocrisy, of our own age: we 
refer to that feeling of pride, with which Pindar 
proclaims himself the first of poets, and the 
disdain which he expresses for his rivals, and 
those jealous of his fame, comparing them to 
crows contending against the eagle. This is 
the frankness of genius. The enthusiasm, 
which wrests from him the avowal of his own 
superiority, saves him from the suspicion of 
vanity. It is the god, who inspires him, that 
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speaks by the mouth of the poet. Pindar 

is one of the most religious and moral of 

poets, His respect for the deity is unbounded ; | 
his gratitude knows no limits. Everywhere he 

sings the praises of just dealing, virtue, and 

friendship. _ But, on the other hand, it must be 

conceded that the poet manifests too openly his 

love of riches. Indeed, he takes no pains what- - 
ever to conceal this. He considers no mortal 

happy, unto whom the gods have not given an 

abundance of wealth. Much of this, however, 

is characteristic of the age, in which he lived, 

and must not be exclusively assigned to the poet 

who utters it. As regards the style of Pindar, 

it is commonly said that he made use of the 

Doric dialect. Hermann, however, has shewn 

that the basis of his diction is the epic, but he 
employs Doric forms as often as they appear 

more expressive, or are better adapted to the 

metre, which he employs. Sometimes he gives 

the preference to Æolic forms, which was his 

native dialect. Hermann remarks that the 

verses of Pindar abound in Aiatus, without there 

being any appearance of his having used the 
digamma, which, in his days, had partially 

disappeared from the Avolic dialect, and which 
Alceus and Sappho had scarcely employed. 

. After the example of the ancient poets, he 

makes the vowel long, which is followed by a 
mute and liquid. The remark of Hermann 
respecting the mixture of dialects in Pindar, 
has been adopted by Boéckh, the latest editor 
of the poet, who observes that the copyists 
have frequently removed the Dorisms from the 
Olympic Odes, while they have been preserved 
more carefully in the other works of the poet. 
The best editions of Pindar, Heyne, Lips. 1817, 
3 vols. 8v0.; Boéckh, Lips. 1811-21, 3 vols, 4to, 
This last is admirable. The text has been cor- 
rected by the aidof 37 MSS. The work contains 
also Boéckh’s new system of Pindaric metre. ] 

Athen.—Quintil.10, 1.—Hor, Od. 4, 2.—Alan, 
V. H. 3.—Paus. 1, 8. 9, 23—Val. Max. 9, 12. 
— Plut. Alexn—Curt. 1, 13. II. A tyrant of 
Ephesus, who killed his master at his own re- 

quest, after the battle of Philippi. Plut; 
III. A Theban, who wrote a Latin poem on the 
Trojan War. 

Pinpenissus, a town of [Syria, Behesni, in 
the southern part of the district Comagene. ] 
Cicero, when proconsul in Asia, besieged it 
for 25 days, and took it. Cic, ad M. Cel, ad 
Fam. 2, 10. 

Pous, I. a mountain, or rather chain of 
mountains, between Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Epirus; greatly celebrated as sacred to the 
Muses and Apollo. Ovid, Met. 1, 570.— Strabo, 
18.—Virg. Eel. 10.—Lucan, 1, 674. 6, 339.— 
Mela, 2, 3. II. A town of Doris in Greece, 
called also Cyphas; watered by a small river of 
the same name, which falls into the Cephisus, 
near Lilea. Herod. 1, 56. oon 

Peus, a river of Mysia, falling into the 
Danube. Plin. 3, 26. 

Pio, one of the descendants of Hercules, 
who built Pionia near the Caicus in Mysia. 
It is said that smoke issued from his tomb as 

- often as sacrifices were offered to him, Paws. 
9, 18, 

Piræus, or Prraevs, [a celebrated and 
capacious harbor of Athens, at some distance 

from it, but joined to it by Jong walls, called 
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pened rsin The southern wall was built by 
Themistocles, and was 35 stadia long, and 40 
cubits high: this height was but half of 
what Themistocles designed. The northern 
was built by Pericles; its height the same as 
the former, its length 40 stadia. Both of these 
walls were sufficiently broad on the top to admit 
of 2 waggons passing each other. The stones 
were of an enormous size, joined together with- 
out any cement, but with clamps of iron and 
lead, which, with their own weight, easily 
sufficed to unite walls even of so great a height 
as 40 cubits, (60 feet.) On both of the walls a 
great number of turrets were erected, turned into 
dwelling-houses, when the Athenians became so 
numerous that the city was not large enough to 
contain them. The wall, which encompassed 
the Munychia, and joined it to the Piræus, was 
60 stadia, and the exterior wall on the other 
side of the city was 43 stadiain length, Athens 
had 3 harbors, of which the Piræus was by far 
the largest. ~- East of it was the 2d, called 
Munychia; and still farther east, the third, 
called Phalerus, the least frequented of the three. 
The entrance of the Piræus was narrow, being 
contracted by 2 projecting promontories. With- 
in, however, it was very capacious, and con- 
tained 3 large basins or ports, named Cantharos, 
Aphrodisus, and Zea. The 1st was called after 
an ancient hero, the 2d after Venus, the 3d from 
the term Zz, signifying ‘‘ bread-corn.” The 
Piræus is said to have been capable of contain- 
ing 300 ships. The walls, which joined it to 
Athens, with all its fortifications, were totally 
demolished, when Lysander put an end to the 
Peloponnesian war by the reduction of Attica. 
They were rebuilt by Cono with the money sup- 
plied by the Persian commander Pharnabazus, 
after the defeat of the Lacedemonians in the 
battle off the Arginusze Insule. In after-days 
the Piræus suffered greatly from Sylla, who 
demolished the walls, and set fire to the armoury 
and arsenals. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that the Piræus was a mere harbor. It 
was, in fact, a city of itself, abounding with 
temples, porticoes, and other magnificent struc- 
tures. Little, however, remains of its former 
splendor. According to Hobhouse, nothing 
now is left to lead to the supposition that it was 
ever a Jarge and flourishing port. The ancient 
Zea is a marsh, and Cantharus of but little 
depth. The deepest water is at the mouth of 
the ancient Aphrodisus, He adds, that the ships 
of the ancients must have been extremely small, 
if 300 could be contained within the Piræus, 
since he saw an Hydriote merchant-vessel, of 
about 200 tens, at anchor in the port, which 
appeared too large for the station, and an 
English sloop of war was warned that she 
would run aground, if she attempted to enter, 
and was therefore compelled to anchor in the 
straits between Salamis and the port once called 
Phoro. The Pireus is now called Porto Leone, 
from the figure of a stone-lion, with which it 
was anciently adorned, and which was carried 
away by the Venetians.] Paws. 1, 1.—Sérabo, 
9.—C. Nep. Them.—Fior. 3, 5,—Justin, 5, 8.— 
Ovid, Met. 6, 446. 

Pirine, Isa daughter of Danaus. II. A 
daughter of Gbalus, or, according to others, 
of the Achelous. She had by Neptune 2 sons, 
Leches and Cenchrius, who age their name to 
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2 of the harbors of Corinth: Pirene was so dis- 
consolate at the death of her Cenchrius, killed 
by Diana, that she pined away, and was dis- 
solved by her continual weeping into a fountain 
of the same name still seen at Corinth in the 
age of Paus. The fountain Pirene was sacred 
to the Muses, and, according to some, the horse 
Pegasus was then drinking some of its waters, 
when Belleropho took it to go and conquer the 
Chimera. Paus, 2, 3.—Ovid, Met. 2, 240. 
Prr¥ruo0us, a son of Ixio and the cloud ; 
according to others, of Dia, daughter of Deio- 
neus. Some make him son of Dia by Jupiter, 
who assumed the shape of a horse, whenever 
he paid his addresses to his mistress. He was 
‘king of the Lapithe, and, as an ambitious 
prince, wished to become acquainted with The- 
‘seus, king of Athens, of whose fame and exploits 
he had heard so many reports. To see him, 
and at the same time to be a witness of his 
valor, he resolved to invade his territories with 
an army. Theseus immediately met him on the 
borders of Attica, but at the sight of one an- 
other, the 2 enemies did not begin the engage- 
ment, but struck with the appearance of each 
other, they stepped between the hostile armies. 
Their meeting was like that of the most cordial 
friends, and Pirithous, by giving Theseus his 
hand as a pledge of his sincerity, promised to 
repair all the damages, which his hostilities in 
Attica might have occasioned, From that time, 
therefore, the 2 monarchs became the most inti- 
mate and attached of friends, so much so, that 
their friendship, like that of Orestes and Py- 
lades, is become proverbial. Pirithous, some 
time after, married Hippodamia, and invited the 
heroes of his age, the gods themselves, and his 
neighbours the Centaurs, to celebrate his nup- 
tials. Mars was the only one of the gods who 
was not invited, and to punish this neglect, the 
god of war was determined to raise a quarrel 
among the guests, and disturb the festivity of 
the entertainment. Kurythio, captivated with 
the beauty of Hippodamia, and intoxicated with 
wine, attempted to offer violence to the bride, 
but was prevented by Theseus, and immediately 
killed. This irritated the rest of the Centaurs: 
the contest became general, but the valor of 
Theseus, Pirithous, Hercules, and the rest of 
the Lapithe, triumphed over their enemies. 
Many of the Centaurs were slain, and the rest 
saved their lives by flight: (see Lapithus.) The 


death of Hippodamia left Pirithous very dis- | 


consolate, and he resolved, with his friend The- 
seus, who had likewise lost his wife, never to 
marry again, except to a goddess, or one of the 
daughters of the gods. This determination 
occasioned the rape of Helen by the 2 friends : 
the lot was drawn, and it fell to the share of 
Theseus to have the beautiful prize. Pirithous 
on this undertook with his friend to carry away 
Proserpina, and marry her. They descended 
into the infernal regions ; but Pluto, apprised 
of their machinations to disturb his conjugal 
peace, stopped the 2 friends, and confined them 
there. Pirithous was tied to his father’s wheel; 
according to Hyginus, delivered to the Furies, 
to be continually tormented. His punishment, 
however, was short, and when Hercules visited 
the kingdom of Pluto, he obtained from Pro- 
serpina the pardon of Pirithous, and brought 
him back to his kingdom safe and unhurt, 
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Some suppose that he was torn to pieces by the 
dog Cerberus. (See Zheseus.) Ovid, Met. 12, 
4, 5.— Hesiod, Sc.—Il. 2.—Paus, 5, 10.—Apol 
lod. 1,8. 2, 5.—Hygin. 14, 79. 155.—Diod. 8.4. 
—Plut. Thes.—Hor. Od. 4, 7.—Ain, 7, 304.— © 
Martial, 7, 23. 

Pisa, a town of Elis, on the Alpheus, at the 
west of the Peloponnesus, founded by Pisus, 
son of Perieres, and grandson of Æolus. Its 
inhabitants accompanied Nestor to the Trojan 
war, and long enjoyed the privilege of presiding 
at the Olympic games, celebrated near their 
city. This honorable appointment was envied 
by the people of Elis, who made war against 
the Piseans, and after many bloody battles, 
took their city, and totally demolished it. [Even 
after its destruction, however, the district, in 
which it had been situate, bore the name of 
Pisatis.| At Pisa CEnomaus murdered the 
suitors of his daughter, and was himself con- 
quered by Pelops. The inhabitants were called 
Piszi. Some have doubted the existence of 
such a place as Pisa, but this doubt originates 
from Pisa’s having been destroyed in so remote 


fan age. The horses of Pisa were famous. The 


year, in which the Olympic Games were cele- 
brated, was often called Piseus annus, and the 
victory obtained there, was called Pisee ramus 
olive. (See Olympia.) Strabo, 8.—Ovid, Trist. 
2, 386. 4, 10, 95.— Mela, 2.—Virg. G.3, 180. 
— Stat. Theb. 7, 416—Paus. 6, 22. 

Prism, a town of Etruria, [at the mouth of 
the Arnus,] built by a colony from Pisa in the 
Peloponnesus. The inhabitants were called 
Pisani, Dionys. H. affirms that it existed before 
the Trojan war, but others maintain that it was 
built by a colony of Piseans, shipwrecked on 
the coast of Etruria at their return from the 
Trojan war. [According to Strabo, these Pi- 
seans formed a part of the army of Nestor. 
Some of them were carried to Metapontum $; 
the majority, however, to the mouth of the 
Arnus.] Pisæ, once a very powerful and flou- 
rishing city, conquered the Baleares together 
with Sardinia and Corsica. [The power and 
greatgess of Pisa, as a mighty and victorious 
republic, belong rather to modern history. The 
10th, 11th, and 12th centuries, and a great part 
of the 13th, formed the era of her national pros- 
perity. Her numerous fleets were triumphant 
on the Mediterranean, and her fame not only 
eclipsed that of her Grecian parent, but even 
rivalled the achievements of all the cities of 
Peloponnesus united. The usurpation of do- 
mestic tyrants, however, first broke the spirit of 
her citizens, and next the victories of the Ge- 
noese. The intrigues of the Medici completed 
her downfall.]_ The sea on the neighbouring 
coast was called the bay of Pisee. Ær. 10, 179. 
— Strabo, 5.—Lucan, 2, 401.— Liv. 39, 2. 45, 13. 

Pisanper, I. a son of Belleropho, killed by 
the Solymi. II. A Trojan chief, killed by 
Menelaus, III. One of Penelope’s suitors, 
son of Polyctor. Ovid, Her. 1. IV. A son 
of Antimachus, killed by Agamemno, during 
the Trojan war. V. An admiral of the 
Spartan fleet during the Peloponnesian war. 
He abolished the democracy at Athens, and 
established the aristocratical government of the 
400 tyrants. ‘He was killed in a naval battle 
by Cono, the Athenian general, near Cnidus, 
in which the Spartans lost 50 gallies, B.c. 394. 
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Diod. S——VI. A poet of Rhodes, who com- 
posed a poem called Herac/ea, inwhich he gave 
an account of all the labors and exploits of 
_ Hercules; the first who ever represented his 
hero armed with a club, Paus. 8, 22. 
PisArss, or Pisa, the inhabitants of Pisa in 
the Peloponnesus. 
Pisaurus, Foglia, a river of Picenum, with 
a town called Pisaurum, now Pesaro, which 
became a Roman colony in the consulship of 
Claudius Pulcher, and was destroyed by an 
earthquake in the beginning of the reign of 
Augustus. Mela, 2, 4.—Catull, 82,—Piin. 3, 
— Lw. 39, 44. 41, 27. 
Pisrus, a king of Etruria, about 260. years 
before the foundation of Rome. Plin. 7, 26. 
Pis¥p¥a, an inland country of Asia Minor, 
between Phrygia, Pamphylia, Galatia, and 
Isauria; rich and fertile. The inhabitants were 
called Piside. Cic. de Div. 1, 1.—Meta, 1, 2. 
—Strabo, 12.— Liv. 37, 54. 56. 
- PisisrrXripm, the descendants of Pisistra- 
tus, tyrant of Athens: see Pisistratus. 
~ Prisisrrir¥pes, a man sent as ambassador 
to the satraps of the king of Persia by the 
- Spartans. 

Pisisrritus, I, an Athenian, son of Hippo- 
crates, who early distinguished himself by his 
valor in the field, and his address and eloquence 
at home. After he had rendered himself the 
favorite of the populace by his liberality, and 
the intrepidity, with which he had fought their 
battles, particularly near Salamis, he resolved 
to make himself master of his country. Every 
thing seemed favorable to his ambitions views ; 
but Solo alone, who was then at the head of 
affairs, and had lately instituted his cele- 
brated laws, opposed him, and discovered his 
duplicity and artful behaviour before the pub- 
lic assembly. Pisistratus was not disheart- 
ened by the measures of his relation Solo, but 
had recourse to artifice. In returning from his 
country-house, he cut himself in various places ; 
after he had exposed his mangled body to the 
eyes of the populace, deplored his misfortunes, 
and accused his enemies of attempts on his life, 
because he was the friend of the people, guar- 
dian of the poor, and reliever of the oppressed, 
he claimed a chosen body of 50 men from the 
populace to defend his person in future from the 
malevolence and eruelty of his enemies, The 
unsuspecting people unanimously granted his 
request, though Solo opposed it with all his in- 
fluence; and Pisistratus had no sooner received 
an armed band, on whose fidelity and attach- 
ment he could rely, than he seized the citadel of 
Athens, and made himself absolute. The people 
too late perceived their credulity; yet, though 
the tyrant was popular, 2 of the citizens, Me- 
gacles and Lycurgus, conspired together against 
him, and by their means he was forcibly ejected 
from the city. His house and all his effects 
were exposed to sale, but there was found in 
Athens only one man, who would buy them. 
The private dissensions of the friends of liberty 
proved favorable to the expelled tyrant ; and 
Megacles, jealous of Lycurgus, secretly pro- 
mised to restore Pisistratus to all his rights and 
privileges in Athens, if he would marry his 
daughter. Pisistratus. consented, and by the 
assistance of his father-in-law, was soon ena- 
bled to expel Lycus, and re-establish himself, 
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By means of a woman called Phya, whose shape 
was tall, and features noble, and commanding, 
he imposed gn the people, and created himself 
adherents even among his enemies. Phya was 
conducted through the streets of the city, and 
shewing herself subservient to the artifice of 
Pisistratus, was announced as Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, and patroness of Athens, 
who was come down from heaven to re-establish 
her favorite Pisistratus in a power sanctioned 
-by the will of heaven, and favored by the affec- 
tion of the people. In the midst of his triumph, 
however, Pisistratus found himself unsupported ; 
and some time after, when he repudiated the 
daughter of Megacles, found that not only the 
citizens, but even his very troops, were alienated 
from him by the influence, intrigues, and 
bribery of his father-in-law. He fled from 
Athens, where he could no longer maintain his 
power, and retired to Kubea. Eleven years 
after he was drawn from his obscure retreat by 
means of his son Hippias, and was a third time 
received by the people of Athens as their master 
and sovereign. On this he sacrificed to his 
resentment the friends of Megacles, but did not 
lose sight of the public good; and, while he 
sought the aggrandizement of his family, did 
not neglect the dignity and honor of the 
Athenian name. He died about B, c. 527, 
after he had enjoyed the sovereign power at 
Athens for 33 years, including the years of his 
banishment, and was succeeded by his son 
Hipparchus., Pisistratus claims our admiration 
for his justice, liberality, and moderation. If 
he was dreaded and detested as a tyrant, the 
Athenians loved and respected his private vir- 
tues and his patriotism as a fellow-citizen, and 
the opprobrium, which generally falls on his 
head, may be attributed, not to the severity of 
his administration, but the republican prin- 
ciples of the Athenians, who hated and ex- 
claimed against the moderation and equity of 
the mildest sovereign, while they flattered the 
pride, and gratified the guilty desires of the 
most tyrannical of their fellow subjects. Pisis- 
tratus often refused to punish the insolence of 
his enemies, and when he had one day been 
virulently accused of murder, rather than inflict 
immediate punishment on the man, who had 
criminated him, went to the Areopagus, and 
there convinced the Athenians that the accusa- 
tions of his enemies were groundless, and his 
life irreproachable. To his labors we are ins 
debted for the preservation of the Homeric 
poems; and he first, according to Cicero, ins 
troduced them at Athens in the order, in which 
they now stand. He also established a public 
library at Athens, and the valuable books, 
which he had diligently collected, were carried 
into Persia, when Xerxes made himself master 
of the capital of Attica. Hipparchus and Hip- 
pias, sons of Pisistratus, who had received the 
name of Pisistratidæ, rendered themselves as 
illustrious as their father, but the flames of 
liberty were too powerful to be extinguished. 
The Pisistratide governed with great modera- 
tion, yet the name of tyrant or sovereign was 
insupportable to the Athenians. Two of the 
most respectable of the citizens, Harmodius and 
Aristogito, conspired against them, and Hip- 
| parchus was dispatched in a public assembly. 
| This murder was not, however, attended with 
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any advantages, and though the 2 leaders of 
the conspiracy, celebrated through every age 
for their patriotism, were supported by the 
people, yet Hippias quelled the tumult by his 
uncommon firmness and prudence, and for a 
while preserved that peace in Athens, which 
his father had often been unable to command. 
This was not long to continue: Hippias was at 
last expelled by the united efforts of the Athe- 
nians and their allies of Peloponnesus, and left 
Attica, when he found himself unable to main- 
tain his power andindependence. The rest of 
the family of Pisistratus followed him in his 
banishment, and after they had refused to ac- 
cept the liberal offers of the princes of Thes- 
saly, and king of Macedonia, who wished them 
to settle in their respective territories, the Pisis- 
tratide retired to’ Sigeum, which their father 
had in the summit of his power conquered and 
bequeathed to his posterity. After the banish- 
ment of the Pisistratide, the Athenians became 
more than commonly jealous of their liberty, 
and often sacrificed the most powerful of their 
citizens, apprehensive of the influence, which 
popularity and a well directed liberality might 
gain among a fickle and unsettled populace. 
The Pisistratidee were banished from Athens 
about 18 years after the death of Pisistratus, 
B.c. 510. ®Alian, V. H.13, 14—Paus. 7, 26. 
—Herod. 1, 59. 6, 103.— Cic. de Orat, 3.— Val. 
Max. 1, 2. TI. A son of Nestor.  Apoll. 
III. A king of Orchomenos, who rendered 
himself odious by his cruelty towards the nobles. 
He was put to death by them, and they carried 
away his body from the public assembly by 
hiding each a piece of his flesh under their gar- 
ments, to prevent a discovery from the people, 
of which he was a great favorite. Plut. Par. 
IV. A Theban attached to the Roman in- 
terest, while the consul Flaminius was in 
Greece. He assassinated the prætor of Beotia, 
for which he was put to death, &c. 

Piso, I. a celebrated family at Rome, a 
branch of the Calpurnians, descended from Cal- 
pus, sonof Numa. Before the death of Au- 
gustus, 1l `of this family had obtained the 
consulship, and many had been honored with 
triumphs, on account of their victories, in the 
different provinces of the Roman empire. Of 
this family the most famous were II. Lucius 
Calpurnius, tribune of the people, about B.c. 149, 
and afterwards consul. His frugality procured 
for him the surname of Frugi, and he gained 
the greatest honors as an orator, lawyer, states- 
man, and historian. He made a successful 
campaign in Sicily, and rewarded his son, who 
had behaved with great valor during the war, 
with a crown of gold, which weighed 20lbs. 
He composed some Annals and Harangues, lost 
in the age of Cicero, in a style obscure and in- 
elegant. III. Caius, a Roman consul, 
A. U.c, 685, who supported the consular dignity 
against the tumults of the tribunes, and clamors 
of the people. He made a law to restrain the 
cabals, which generally prevailed at the elec- 
tion of the chief magistrates. IV. Cneius, 
another consul under Augustus; one of the 
favorites of Tiberius, by whom he was appointed 
governor of Syria, where he rendered himself 
odious by his cruelty, He was accused of hav- 
ing poisoned Germanicus, and when he saw 
that he was ar and despised by his friends, 
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destroyed himself, a.D. 20.— V. Lucius, a 
governor of Spain, assassinated by a peasant, 
as he was travelling through the country. The 
murderer was seized and tortured, but refused 
to confess the cause of the murder——VI. Lu- | 
cius, a private man, accused of having uttered 
seditious words against Tiberius. He was con- 
demned, but a natural death saved him from 
the hands of the executioner. VII. Lucius, 
a governor of Rome for 20 years, an office 
which he discharged with the greatest justice 
and credit. He was greatly honored by the 
friendship of Augustus as well as his preceptor, 
a distinction which he deserved, as a faithful 
citizen and a man of learning. Some, however, 
say that Tiberins made him governor of Rome, 
because he had continued drinking with him 1 
night and 2 days, or 2 days and 2 nights, ac- 
cording to Pliny. Horace dedicated his poem, 
de Arte Poetica, to his 2 sons, whose partiality 
for literature had distinguished them among the 
rest of the Romans, and who were fond of cul- 
tivating poetry in their leisure hours. VIII. 
Cneius, a factious and turbulent youth, who 
conspired against his country with Catiline. He 
was among the friends of Julius Cæsar. IX. 
Caius, who was at the head of a celebrated 
conspiracy against Nero. He had rendered 
himself a favorite of the people by his private 
as well as public virtues, by the generosity of 
his behaviour, his fondness of pleasure with 
the voluptuous, and his austerity with the grave 
and reserved, He had been marked by some 
as a proper person to succeed the emperor ; 
but the discovery of the plot by a freedman, who 
was among the conspirators, soon cut him off 
with all his partisans. He refused to court the 
affections of the people and army, when the 
whole had been made public, and instead of 
taking proper measures for his preservation by 
proclaiming himself emperor, as his friends ad- 
vised, or seeking a retreat in the distant pro- 
vinces of the empire, retired to his own house, 
where he opened the veins of both his arms, 
and bled to death. X. Lucius, a senator who 
followed Valerian into Persia. He proclaimed 
himself emperor after the death of Valerian, but 
was defeated and put to death a few weeks after, 
A.D. 261, by Valens, &c. XI. Lucinianus, 
a senator adopted by the emperor Galba; put to 
death by Otho’s orders——xXII. A son-in-law 
of Cicero——XIII. A patrician, whose daugh- 
ter married Julius Cæsar. Horat.— Tacit. Ann. 
et Hist—Val. Max.—Liv.—Sueton.—Ciec. Off. 
Se.—Plut. Ces. &e——XI1V. One of the 30 
tyrants appointed over Athens by Lysander. 

Pisonts VILLA, a place near Baie in Cam- 
pania, which Nero often frequented. Tacit. Ann. 1. 

Pistor, a surname given to Jupiter by the 
Romans, “ Baker,” because, when their city 
was taken by the Gauls, the god persuaded 
them to throw down loaves from the Tarpeian 
hill, where they were besieged, that the enemy 
might thence suppose that they were not in 
want of provisions, though in reality they were 
near surrendering through famine. This de- 
ceived the Gauls, and they soon after raised the 
siege. Ovid, Fast. 6, 350. 394. &e. 

Pistorta, Pistoja, a town of Etruria, at the 
foot of the Apennines, [north-west of Florentia, 
near which] Catiline was defeated, Sad/ust, 
Cat. 57,—Plin, 8, 4. = 
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- Prrxnx, a town of Æolia in Asia Minor, [at 
the mouth of the Evenus, and north-west of 
Pergamus.] The inhabitants made bricks, 
which swam on the surface of the water. Lucan, 
8, 305.— Strabo, 13.—Vitruv, 2, 3.— Mela, 1, 18. 
— Ovid, Met.7, 357. 

Priruectsa, a small island on the coast of 
Etruria, anciently called Ænaria and Enarina, 
with a town of the same name on the top of a 
mountain. The frequent earthquakes, to which 
it was subject, obliged the inhabitants to leave 
it. A volcano in the middle of the island, has 
given occasion to the ancients to say that the 
giant Typho was buried there. [In allusion to 
this latter circumstance, Virgil calls the island 
Inarime. Homer, however, makes Typhceus to 
lie ¿v ’Agivos. The name Ænaria evidently 
alludes to mines of metal having been found on 
the island, such as gold and iron. The poets, 
however, tell to us that this name was given to 
it, because Æneas had landed there, which 
is a mere fable.] Ovid, Met. 14, 90.—Piin, 
3, 6.—Pind. Pyth. 1—Strabo, 1. 

Prruo, I. called also Suvada, the goddess of 
persuasion among the Greeks and Romans, 
supposed to be the daughter of Mercury and 
Venus. She was represented with a diadem 
on her head, to intimate her influence over 
the hearts of men. One of her arms appears 
raised as in the attitude of an orator haranguing 
in a public assembly, and with the other she 
holds a thunderbolt and fetters, made with 
flowers, to signify the powers of reasoning, and 
atiractions of eloquence. A caduceus, as a 
symbol of persuasion, appears at her feet, with 
the writings of Demosthenes and Cicero, the 2 
most celebrated among the ancients, who under- 
stood how to command the attention of their 
audience, and rouse their various passions—— 
II. A Roman courtezan, se named on account 
of the allurements, which her charms and con- 
versations possessed. 

Pirnonaus and Lxcopuro, seized on the 
sovereign power of Phere by killing Alexander. 
They were ejected by Philip of Macedonia. 
Diod. S. 16. 

Pirndxz0, an insignificant poet of Rhodes, 
who mingled Greek and Latin in his composi- 
tions. He wrote some epigrams. Horat, Sat, 
1, 10, 21. 

Prrrxcus, I. a native of Mitylene in Les- 
bos, son of Hyrradius; one of the 7 wise men of 
Greece. With the assistance of the sons of 
Alczeus, he delivered his country from the op- 
pression of the tyrant Melanchrus, and in the 
war, which the Athenians waged against Les- 
bos, appeared at the head of his countrymen, 
and challenged to single combat Phryno, the 
enemy’s general. As the event of the war 
seemed to depend on this combat, Pittacus had 
recourse to artifice, and when he engaged, en- 
tangled his adversary in a net, which he had 
concealed under his shield, and easily dispatched 
him. He was amply rewarded for this victory, 
and his countrymen, sensible of his merit, 
unanimously appointed him governor of their 
city with unlimited authority. In this capacity 
he behaved with great moderation and pru- 
dence, and after he had governed his fellow- 
citizens with the strictest justice, establishing 
and enforcing the most salutary laws, voluntarily 
resigned the sovereign power, which he had en- 
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joyed 10 years, observing that the virtues and 
innocence of private life were incompatible with 
the power and influence of a sovereign. His 
disinterestedness gained for him many admirers, 
and when the Mityleneans wished to reward 
his public services by presenting him with an 
immense tract of territory, he refused to accept 
more land than what should be contained 
within the distance, to which he could throw a 
javelin. He died im his 82d year, about 
B.C. 570, after he had spent the last 10 years 
of his life in literary ease, and peaceful, retire- 
ment. One of his favorite maxims was that 
man ought to provide against misfortunes, to 
avoid them; but, if they ever happened, ought 
to support them with patience and resignation. 
In prosperity friends were to be acquired, and 
in the hour of adversity their faithfulness was 
to be tried. He also observed that in our 
actions it was imprudent to make others ac- 
quainted with our designs; for, if we failed, we 
had exposed ourselves to censure and ridicule. 
Many of his maxims were inscribed on the 
walls of Apollo’s temple at Delphi, to shew to 
the world how great an opinion the Mityleneans 
entertained of his abilities as a philosopher, 
moralist, and mam By one of his laws, every 
fault committed by a man, when intoxicated, 
deserved double punishment. Diog. L—Aris- 
tot. Polit — Plut. Symp.—Paus. 10, 24.— Aslan, 
V. H. 2, &e.— Val. Max. 6, 5. II. A grand- 
son of Porus, king of India. 

PiztHia, a town near Treezene. Hence the 
epithet Pittheus, Ovid, Met. 15, 296. 

Pirruzus, a king of Trezene in Argolis, 
son of Pelops and Hippodamia. He was uni- 
versally admired for his learning, wisdom, and 
application; publicly taught in a school at 
Træzene, and even composed a book, seen by 
Pausaniasthe geographer. He gave hisdaugh- 
ter Aithra in marriage to Ægeus, king of 
Athens, and himself took particular care of the 
youth and education of his grandson Theseus. 
He was buried at Trozene, which he had 
founded, and on his tomb was seen, for many 
ages, 3 seats of white marble, on which he sat, 
with 2 other judges, whenever he gave laws to 
his subjects, or settled their disputes, Paus, 
1, 2.—Plut. Thes—Strabo, 8. 

Prrvanius, a mathematician in the age of 
Tiberius, thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, 
&e. Tacit. Ann, 2. 

Prruvans, a people of Umbria. Their chief 
town was called Pitu/um. 

Piryma, a town of Asia Minor, Apoll. Rh, 

Piryassus, a town of Pisidia. Strabo. 

PrryonEsus, a small island on the coast of 
Peloponnesus, near Wpidaurus. Pin. 

Priryus, (untis,) Pitchinda, a town of Col- 
chis, [on the Euxine Sea, to the west of Dio- 
scurias or Sebastopolis.] Päin. 6, 5. 

Prrytsa, I. a small island on the coast of 
Argolis. Plin.4, 12. II, A name of Chios. 

|PirxUsm, or pine-islands, a group of small 
islands in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Spain, and lying to the south-west of the Ba- 
leares. They derived their name from the num- 
ber of pine-trees, (z/rv;,) which grew in them. 
The largestis Ebusus, Ivica, (see Ebusus,) and 
next to it is Ophiusa, Formontera.| Mela, 
2, 7—Strabo— Plin. 3, 5. 

Prys, 1, a surname given a Antoninus, on 
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account of his piety and virtue—=—II, A sur- 
name given to a son of Metellus, because he 
interested himself so warmly to have his father 
recalled from banishment, 

Pracentřa, I. Placenza, an ancient town 
and colony of Italy, at the confluence of the 
Trebia and Po: [see Trebia.] Liv. 21, 25,56. 
37, 10——II, Another, near Lusitania, in 
Spain. 

PracwYa, a daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, sister to Honorius and Arcadius; mar- 
ried Adolphus, king of the Goths, and after- 
wards Constantius, by whom she had Valenti- 
nian the 3d; died a.D. 449. 

Pranasra, I.a small island of the Tyrrhene 
sea. II. Another, on the coast of Gaul, 
where Tiberius ordered Agrippa, grandson of 
Augustus, to be putto death. Tacit. Ann, 1, 3. 
——III. A town on the Rhone. 

Pxrancina, a woman celebrated for her in- 
trigues and crimes, who married Piso, and was 
accused with him of having murdered Germa- 
nicus, in the reign of Tiberius. She was ac- 
quitted either by means of Livia, or on account 
of the partiality of the emperor for her person. 
She had long supported the spirits of her hus- 
band during his confinement, but when she 
saw herself freed from the accusation, totally 
abandoned him to his fate, Subservient in 
every thing to the will of Livia, she, at her 
instigation, became guilty of the greatest crimes 
to injure the character of Agrippina. After 
the death of Agrippina, Plancina was accused 
of the most atrocious villanies, and, as she 
knew that she could not elude justice, put her- 
self to death, a.n. 33. Tacit. Ann, 6, 26, Sc. 

Puancus Munarivus, L., I. who rendered 
himself ridiculous by his follies and extrava- 
gance. He had been consul, and had presided 
over a province in the capacity of governor, but 
forgot all his dignity, and became one of the 
most servile flatterers of Cleopatra and Antony. 
At the court of the Egyptian queen in Alexan- 
dria, he appeared: in the character of the mean- 
est stage-dancer; and in comedy personated 
Glaucus, and painted his body of a green color, 
dancing on a public stage quite naked, only 
with a crown of green reeds on his head, while 
he had tied behind his back the tail of a large 
sea-fish. This exposed him to the publie deri- 
sion, and, when Antony had joined the rest of 
his friends in censuring him for his unbecoming 
behaviour, he deserted to Octavius, who re- 
ceived him with great marks of friendship and 
attention, It was he who proposed, in the Ro- 
man senate, that the title Augustus should be 
conferred on his friend Octavius, as expressive 
of the dignity and reverence, which the great- 
ness of his exploits seemed to claim. Horace 
has dedicated Ode 1, 7. to him; and certainly 
deserved the honor, from the elegance of his 
letters, still extant, written to Cicero. He 
founded a town in Gaul, called ZLugdunum. 
Plut, Anton. II. A patrician, proscribed by 
the 2d triumvirate. His servants wished to save 
him from death, but he refused it, rather than 
expose their persons to danger. 

Praræa, I.a daughter of Asopus, king of 
Beotia.. Paus. 9, 1. &e——II. An island on 
the coast of Africa, in the Mediterranean, which 
belonged to the Cyreneans. Herod, 4, 157. 

PrATÆA, pta, (arum,) a town of Beotia, 


[Homer writes the name in the sing, WAdrai, 
but the historians use the pl. Waaraai. It was - 
situate near Mt. Cithero, a little below the 
Asopus, and seems to have derived its name 
from Platea, daughter of an ancient king of the 
country, who had given his own name to the 
Asopus.] This place was celebrated for a bat- 
tle fought between Mardonius, the commander 
of Xerxes king of Persia, and Pausanias, the 
Lacedzmonian, andthe Athenians. The Per- 
sian army consisted of 300,000 men, 3,000 of 
which searce escaped with their lives by flight. 
[ We must except, however, 40,000, commanded 
by Artabazus, who took no part in the fight, 
but fled as soon as they saw the main army 
give way. The battle was fought on the part 
of the Greeks by the combined -forces of the 
Lacedemonians and Tegeans, amounting to 
53,000 men, the Tegæans being 3,000 strong. 
The Athenians were kept back from the main 
fight by the attack of the confederate Greeks 
in the service of the king of Persia. They only 
arrived on the field after the Lacedemonians 
and Tegzans had driven the barbarians to their 
entrenchments, They proved, however, of 
great service in storming these, a mode of war- 
fare to which the Spartans were but little ac- 
customed.] The Grecian army, greatly infe- 
rior, lost but few men, and among these 91 
Spartans, 52 Athenians, and 16 Tegæans, were 
the only soldiers found in the number of the 
slain. The plunder, which the Greeks ob- 
tained in the Persian camp, was immense. 
Pausanias received the 10th of all the spoils on 
account of his uncommon valor during the en- 
gagement, and the rest were rewarded each ac- 
cording to their respective merit. This battle 
was fought on the 22d of September, the same 
day as the battle of Mycale, s.c. 479, By it 
Greece was delivered forever from the continual 
alarms of Persian invasions, and from that 
time none of the princes of. Persia dared to ap- 
pear with a hostile force beyond the Helles- 
pont. The Plateans were naturally attached to 
the interest of the Athenians, and furnished 
them with 1,000 soldiers, when Greece was at- 
tacked by Datis, the general of Darius. Pla- 
tæa was taken by the Thebans, after a famous 
siege, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, and destroyed by the Spartans, B.c. 427, 
Alexander rebuilt it, and paid great encomiums 
to the inhabitants on account of their ances- 
tors, who had so bravely fought against the 
Persians atthe battle of Maratho, and under 
Pausanias. Herod. 8, 50.—Paus. 9, 1.—Plut, 
Alex. &e—C. Nep. e. Cic. Off. 1, 18.— 
Strabo.—Justin. 

Puarantius, a river of Bæotia. Paus. 9, 24, 

Pranzo, I. a celebrated philosopher of Athens, 
son of Aristo and Parectonia. His original 
name was Aristocles, and he received that of 
Plato from the largeness of his shoulders. As 
one of the descendants of Codrus, and the off- 
spring of a noble, illustrious, and opulent fa- 
mily, Plato was educated with care, his body 
formed and invigorated with gymnastie exer- 
cises, and his mind cultivated and enlightened 
by the study of poetry and geometry, from 
which he derived that warmth of imagination, 
and acuteness of judgment, which have stamped 
his character as the most flowery and subtle 
writer of antiquity, [He applied himself with 
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great diligence to the arts of painting and 

poetry. Inthe latter he made such proficiency, 

as to produce an epic poem, which however, 

on comparing it with Homer, he committed to 

the flames. At the age of 20 years he com- 

posed a dramatic piece, which he gave to the 

performers to be represented on the theatre; it 

formed what the ancients termed a tetralogy, 

consisting of 3 separate tragedies, and | co- 
medy, The day before the intended exhibi- 
tion, however, he happened to hear a discourse 
of Socrates, and was so captivated by the charms 
of it, as from that moment to abandon poetry, 
and apply himself earnestly to the study of 
philosophy.] During 8 years he continued to 
be one of the pupils of Socrates; and, if he 
-was prevented by a momentary indisposition 
from attending the philosopher’s last moments, 
collected from the conversation of those, who 
were present, and his own accurate observa- 
tions, the minutest and most circumstantial 
accounts, which can exhibit in its truest colors 
the concern and sensibility of the pupil, and 
the firmness, virtues, and moral sentiments, of 
the dying philosopher. [While Plato was a 
disciple of Socrates, he frequently displeased 
the followers of that philosopher, and some- 
times gave to Socrates himself occasions of 
complaint, by mixing foreign tenets with those 
of his master, and grafting on the Socratic 
system opinions, taken from some other stock, 
Plato, nevertheless, retained a zealous attach- 
ment to Socrates. When the latter was sum- 
moned before the Athenian senate, Plato un- 
dertook to plead his cause, but the partiality 
and violence of the judges would not permit 
him to proceed. After the condemnation he 
presented his master with money sufficient to 
redeem his life, which, however, Socrates re- 
fused to accept. During his imprisonment, 
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. Cyrene first, to have betaken himself thence to: 
| Italy, and to have visited Egypt last. That 


he might travel with more safety on his journey 

to the last named country, he assumed the cha- 

racter of a merchant, and, as a seller of oil, 

passed through the kingdom of Artaxerxes 

Mnemo. Wherever he came, he obtained in- 

formation from the Egyptian priests concerning 

their astronomical observations and calculations, 

It has been asserted that Plato acquired in 

Egypt his opinions about the origin of the 

world, and learned the doctrines of transmi- 

gration, and the immortality of the soul; but 

more probably he learned the latter doctrine 
from Socrates, and the former from the school 
of Pythagoras. It is not likely that Plato, in 
the habit of a merchant, could have obtained 
access to the sacred mysteries of Egypt; for, in 
the case of Pythagoras, the Egyptian priests 
were so unwilling to communicate their secrets 
to strangers, that even a royal mandate was 
scarcely sufficient in a single instance to pro- 
cure this indulgence. Little regard is therefore 
due to the opinions of those, who assert that 
Plato derived his system of philosophy from 
the Egyptians. Nor is there a better founda- 
tion for supposing, that, during his residence in 
Egypt, Plato became acquainted with the doc- 
trine of the Hebrews, and enriched his system 
with spoils from their sacred books, This opi- 
nion has, it is true, been maintained by several 
Jewish and Christian writers, but it has little 
foundation beyond mere conjecture; and it is 
not difficult to perceive that it originated in that 
injudicious zeal for the honor of revelation, 
which led these writers to make the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or traditions, the source of all Gen- 
tile wisdom. When Plato had, in his travels, 
exhausted the philosophical treasures of distant 
countries, he returned to Italy, to the Pythago- 


Plato attended him, and was present at a con- 
versation, held with his friends concerning 
the immortality of the soul, the substance of 
which he afterwards committed to writing in 
the beautiful dialogue entitled Phedo, not, 
however, without interweaving his own opinions 
and language.] After the death of Socrates, 
Plato retired from Athens, and to acquire that 
information, which the accurate observer can 
derive in foreign countries, began to travel 
over Greece. He visited Megara, Thebes, and 
Elis, where he met with the kindest reception 
from his fellow disciples, whom the violent 
death of their master had likewise removed 
from Attica. He afterwards visited Magna 
Grecia, attracted by the fame of the Pythago- 
rean philosophy, and by the learning, abilities, 
and reputation, of its professors. [He was in- 
structed by the philosophers, Philolaus, Ar- 
chytas, and Eurytus, in all the mysteries of the 
Pythagorean system, the subtleties of which 
he afterwards too freely blended with the simple 
doctrine of Socrates. He next visited Theo- 
dorus of Cyrene, and became his pupil in ma- 
thematical science. When he found himself 
sufficiently instructed in the elements of this 
branch of’ learning, he determined to study as- 
tronomy and other sciences in Egypt. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, however, (for the 
ancient writers vary in their accounts of the life 
of Plato,) he went first to Egypt, and then to 
Italy, Diog, L, makes him to baye visited | 


rean school at Tarentum, where he endeavored 
to improve his own system by incorporating in 
it the doctrine of Pythagoras, as it was then 
taught by Archytas, Timæus, and others. Re- 
turning home richly stored with knowledge of 
various kinds, Plato settled in Athens, and 
opened a school in a public grove, called the 
Academy, (Axddnyos.) Within this place he 
possessed, as a part of his humble patrimony, 
a small garden, in which he commenced his 
system of instruction, How much Plato valued’ 
mathematical studies, and how necessary a pre- 
paration he thought them for higher specula- 
tions, appears from the inscription placed over 
the door of his school, O2òe?s ayenpeerenros sirita, 
Let no one ignorant of geometry enter here. 
This new school soon became famous, and its 
master was ranked among the most eminent 
philosophers. His travels into distant coun- 


tries, where learning and wisdom flourished, 


gave to him celebrity among his brethren of 
the Socratic sect. None of these had ventured 
to institute a school at Athens except Aristip- 
pus; and he had confined his instructions al- 
most entirely to ethical subjects, and had 
brought himself into some discredit by the 
freedom of his manners. Plato’s school soon 
became frequented by persons of every age, and 
the first distinction in every department. Even 
females, disguised in male attire, were often 
in the number of his hearers, Such distin- 
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the companions of Plato, formerly the disciples 
of Socrates, a spirit of emulation, which soon 
degenerated into envy, and loaded him with 
detraction and obloquy. It can only be as- 
cribed to mutual jealousy, that Xenopho and 
Plato, though they relate the discourses of their 
common master, studiously avoid mentioning 
one another. In the midst, however, of private 
censures, the public fame of Plato daily in- 
creased. His political wisdom was in such 
high estimation, that several solicited his as- 
sistance in new-modelling their respective forms 
of government. Applications of this kind from 
the Arcadians and Thebans he rejected, because 
they refused to adopt the plan of his republic, 
which required an equal distribution of pro- 
perty. He gave his advice in the affairs of 
Elis, and other Grecian states, and furnished a 
code of laws for Syracuse. Plato was in high 
estimation with several princes, particularly 
Archelaus, king of Macedo, and Dionysius, 
tyrant of Sicily. An account of his lst visit 
to the latter prince is given under Dio, and also 
of Plato’s being sold into slavery at Aigina. 
The people of Aigina were then at war with 
the Athenians; Plato, however, remained but a 
short time in bondage: Anicerris, a Cyrenaic 
philosopher, purchased his liberty for 30 mine, 
and sent him home to Athens. At the press- 
ing instance, however, of the younger Diony- 
sius, who had ascended the throne on the death 
of the elder, Plato paid a 2d visit to Sicily. 
His stay, however, was unsatisfactory and brief. 
A 3d invitation came some time after, but the 
philosopher, now advanced in life, pleaded his 
age as an excuse, and finally was only prevailed 
on to go by the entreaties of the wife and sister 
of Dio, and the urgent solicitations of some 
Pythagorean. philosophers. For a time Plato 
possessed the chief influence and authority at 
the court of Syracuse ; but mutual distrust soon 
followed, and Dionysius at last even placed 
Plato in confinement, and the philosopher was 
at length only rescued from the tyrant’s power, 
and restored to his country, by the spirited in- 
tercession of his Pythagorean friends.] In his 
dress the philosopher was not ostentatious. 
His manners were elegant, but modest, simple, 
without affectation, and the great honors, which 
his learning deserved, were not paid to his ap- 
pearance. When he came to the Olympian 
Games, Plato resided, during the celebration, 
in a family, total strangers to him. He ate 
and drank with them; partook of their inno- 
cent pleasures and amusements; but, though 
he told to them that his name was Plato, never 
spoke of the employment which he pursued at 
Athens, and neyer introduced the name of that 
philosopher, whose doctrines he followed, and 
whose death and virtues were favorite topics of 
conversation in every part of Greece. When 
he returned home, he was attended by the 
family, which had so kindly entertained him ; 
and, as a native of Athens, was desired to shew 
to them the great philosopher, whose name he 
bore: their surprise was great when he told to 
them that he himself was the Plato, whom they 
wished to behold. In his diet he was moderate, 
and, indeed, to sobriety and temperance in the 
use of food, and the want of those pleasures, 
which enfeeble the body, and enervate the 
mind, some bore attributed his preseryation 
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| during the tremendous pestilence, which raged e 


at Athens with so much fury at the beginning 


of the Peloponnesian war. Plato was never 
subject to any long or lingering indisposition; 
and though change of climate had enfeebled a 


constitution naturally strong and healthy, the ei 
philosopher lived to an advanced age, and was _ 


often heard to say, when his physicians advised 
him to leave his residence at Athens, where the 


air was impregnated by the pestilence, that he y 


would not advance one single step to gain the 
top of Mt. Athos, were he by so doing pro- 
mised the great longevity, which the inhabit- 
ants of that mountain were said to enjoy above 
the rest of mankind. Plato died on his birth- 
day, in his 8lst year, about B.c. 348. His last 
moments were easy and without pain, and, ac- 
cording to some, he expired in the midst of an 
entertainment, or, according to Cic., as he was 


writing. The works of Plato are numerous; 


all written in the form of Dialogue, except 13 
Letters, [The Dialogues are 35 in number. 


‘Plato’s success, however, in the use of this 


mode of writing, was not very striking, as will 
appear from almost every Dialogue, which he 
has composed. The main question of the Dra- 
logue is so long kept in suspense by the minute 
details of induction, and the business of the 
piece meets with so many colloquial interrup- 
tions, that it is not without great difficulty that 
the reader can follow the thread of the argu- 
ment, or perceive the general conclusion. The 
writer’s meaning too is frequently lost in the 
obscurity of subtle distinctions, and sometimes 
after the Egyptian manner, concealed beneath 
the cloak of the fable. Cicero, though an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Plato, was not insensible 
of the uncertainty, which, from this cause, hangs 
on his doctrine. ‘í Plato,” says he, “ affirms 
nothing, but after producing many arguments, 
and examining a question on every side, leaves 
it undetermined.”] He speaks always by the 
mouth of others, and the philosopher has no- 
where made mention of himself except once in 
his Dialogue entitled Phedo, and, another time, 
in his Apology for Socrates. [It is from the 
writings of Plato chiefly, that we are to form a 
judgment of his merit as a philosopher, and of 
the service, which he rendered to science. No 
one can be conversant with these without per- 
ceiving that his diction always retained a strong 
tincture of that poetical spirit, which he dis- 
covered in his first productions. This is the 
principal ground of those lofty encomiums 

which both ancient and modern critics have 
passed on his language, and particularly of 
the high estimation, in which it was held by 
Cic., who, treating of the subject of language, 
says, “ that if Jupiter were to speak in the 
Greek tongue, he would use the language of 
Plato.” The accurate Stagyvite describes it as 
“ a {middle species of diction, between verse 
and prose.” Some of his Dialogues are elevated 
by such sublime and glowing conceptions, en- 
riched with such copious diction, and flow in 
so harmonious a rhythm, that they may be truly 
called highly poetical. Even in the discussion 
of abstract subjects, the language of Plato is 
often clear, simple, and full of harmony, At 
other times, however, he becomes turgid and 
swelling, and involves himself in obscurities, 
which were either the offspring of a lofty fancy, 
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` pr borrowed from the Italic school. Several 
ancient critics have noticed these blemishes in 
the writings of Plato. The same inequality, so 
apparent in the style of Plato, may also be ob- 
served in his conceptions. Whilst he adheres 
to the school of Socrates, and discourses on 
moral topics, he is much more pleasing, than 
when he loses himself with Pythagoras, in ab- 
struse speculations. The Dialogues of Plato, 
which treat of various subjects, and were written 
with different views, are classed by the ancients 
under the 2 heads of didactic and inquisitive. 
The didactic are subdivided into speculative, (in- 
cluding physical and /ogical;) and practical, 
(comprehending ethical and political.) The 2d 
class, the :ngusztive, is characterised by terms 
taken from the athietic art, and divided into the 
gymnastic and agonistic. "The Dialogues termed 
gymnastic, were imagined to be similar to the 
exercise, and were subdivided into the mazeutic, 
(as resembling the teaching of the rudiments 
of the art;) and the pirastic, (as represented 
by a skirmish, or rial of proficiency.) The 
agonistic dialogues, supposed to resemble the 
combat, were either endictic, (as exhibiting spe- 
cimens of skill;) or analreptic, (as presenting 
the spectacle of a perfect defeat.) instead of 
this whimsical classification, they may more 
properly be divided into physical, logical, ethical, 
and political. The writings of Plato were ori- 
ginally collected by Hermodorus, one of his 
pupils.] The speculative mind of Plato was 
- employed in examining things divine and hu- 
man, and he attempted to fix and ascertain, not 
only the practical doctrine of morals and poli- 
tics, but the more subtle and abstruse theory of 
mystical theogony. His philosophy was uni- 
versally received and adopted, has governed 
the opinions of the speculative part of man- 
kind, and continues still to influence the rea- 
soning, and divide the sentiments of the mo- 
derns. In his system of philosophy, he followed 
the physics of Heraclitus, metaphysical opi- 
nions of Pythagoras, and morals of Socrates. 
[Among other things, which Plato received 
from philosophy, he was careful to borrow the 
ait of concealing his real opinions. His incli- 
nation towards this kind of concealment ap- 
pears from the obscure language, which abounds 
in his writings, and may indeed be learned 
from his own express assertions. “ It is a diffi- 
cult thing,” he observes, “ to discover the na- 
ture of the Creator of the Universe; and, being 
discovered, it is impossible, and would even be 
impious, to expose the discovery to vulgar un- 
derstandings.” This concealed method of phi- 
losophising he was induced to adopt from a 
regard to personal safety, and from motives of 
vanity.] He maintained the existence of 2 
beings, one self-existent, and the other formed 
by the hand of a pre-existent creature, god and 
man. The world was created by that self-ex- 
istent cause, from the rude indigested mass of 
matter, which had existed from all eternity, 
and had even been animated by an irregular 
principle of motion. [Plato appears to have 
conceived of the divine principle, as distinct, 
not merely from matter, but from the efficient 
cause, and as eternally containing within itself 
ideas of intelligible forms, which, flowing from 
the fountain of the divine essence, have in 
‘themselves a real existence, and in the forma- 
31 
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tion of the visible world, were, by the energy 
of the efficient cause, united to matter to pro- 
duce sensible bodies. These ideas Plato defines 
to be the peculiar natures of things, or essences 
as such; and asserts that they always remain 


the same without beginning or end. Of matter, Pres- 


Plato maintains its eternal co-existence with — 
God, and it is surprising that any one could — 
have so far mistaken his meaning, as to dis- 
cover the least coincidence between his doctrine, 
and that of Moses.} The origin of evil could 
not be traced under the government of a deity 
without admitting a stubborn intractability and 
wildness congenial to matter, and from these, 
consequently, could be demonstrated the devia- 
tions from the laws of nature, and thence the 
extravagant passions and appetites of men. 
From materials like these were formed the 4 
elements, and the beautiful structure of the 
heavens and earth, and into the active, but 
irrational principle of matter, the divinity in- 
fused a rational soul. The souls of men were 
formed from the remainder of the rational soul 
of the world, which had previously given ex- 
istence to the invisible gods and demons. The 
philosopher, therefore, supported the doctrine 
of ideal forms, and the pre-existence of the 
human mind, which he considered as emana- 
tions of the deity, which can never remain satis- 
fied with objects or things unworthy of their 
divine original. Men could perceive, with their 
corporeal senses, the types of immutable things, 
and the fluctuating objects of the material 
world; but the sudden changes to which these 
are continually obnoxious, c:eate innumerable 
disorders, and hence arises deception, and, in 
short, all the errors and miseries of human 
life. Yet, in whatever situation man may 
be, he is still an object of divine concern, and, 
to recommend himself to the favor of the pre- 
existent cause, must comply with the purposes 
of his creation, and, by proper care and dili- 
gence, can recover those immaculate powers, 
with which he was naturally endowed. All 
science the philosopher made to consist in remi- 
niscence, and in recalling the nature, forms, 
and proportions, of those perfect and immuta- 
ble essences, with which the human mind had 
been conversant. From observations like these, 
the summit of felicity might be attained by re- 
moving from the material, and approaching 
nearer to the intellectual, world, by curbing and 
governing the passions, which were ever agitated 
and inflamed by real or imaginary objects. 
The passions were divided into 2 classes: the 
Ist consisted of the irascible passions, which 
originated in pride or resentment, and were 
seated in the breast; the other, founded on the 
love of pleasure, was the concupiscible part of 
the soul, seated in the belly and inferior parts 
of the body. These different orders induced 
the philosopher to compare the soul to a small 
republic, of which the reasoning and judging 
powers were stationed in the head, as in a firm 
citadel, and of which the senses were its guards 
and servants. By the irascible part of the soul 
men asserted their dignity, repelled injuries, 
and scorned dangers; and the concupiscible 
part provided the support and necessities of the 
body, and, when governed with propriety, gave 
rise to temperance. Justice was produced by 
the regular dominion of iat and the subs 
84 
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mission of the passions; and prudence arose 
from the strength, acuteness, and perfection, 
of the soul, without which all other virtues 
could not exist. But, amidst all this, wisdom 
was not easily attained, At their creation all 
minds were not endowéd with the same excel- 
lence; the bodies, which they animated on 
earth, were not always in harmony with the 
divine emanation; some might be too weak, 
others too strong, and on the first years of a 
man’s life depended his future consequence; as 
an effeminate and licentious education seemed 
calculated to destroy the purposes of the divinity, 
while the contrary produced different effects, 
and tended to cultivate and improve the reason- 
ing and judging faculty, and to produce wisdom 
and virtue.] Plato’s arguments in favor of the 
immortality of the soul are founded not on 
truth and experience, but drawn from the more 
fanciful parts of his system. For example: in 
nature all things terminate in their contraries : 
the state of sleep terminates in that of waking, 
and the reverse; so life ends in death, and 
death in life. The soul is a simple indivisible 
substance, and therefore incapable of dissolu- 
tion or corruption. The objects, to which it 
naturally adheres, are spiritual and incorruptible ; 
therefore itsown natureis so. All our knowledge 
is acquired by the reminiscence of ideas contem- 
plated ina prior state; as the soul therefore must 
have existed before this life, probably it will 
continue to exist after it. Life being the con- 
junction of the soul with the body, death is 
nothing more than their separation. Whatever 
is the principle of motion, must be incapable 
of destruction. Such is the substance of the 
arguments for the immortality of the soul con- 
tained in the celebrated Dialogue entitled Phedo. 
It is happy for mankind that their belief of 
this important doctrine rests on firmer grounds 
than such futile reasonings. It was another 
doctrine in the Platonic system that the Deity 
formed the material world after a perfect arche- 
type, which had eternally subsisted in his Rea- 
son, and endued it with a soul. ‘God,’ says 
he, “ produced mind, prior in time as well as 
excellence to the body, that the latter might 
be subject to the former.” “From that sub- 
stance, invisible and always the same, and from 
that, which is corporeal and divisible, he com- 
pounded a third kind of substance, participating 
of the nature of both.” This substance, not 
eternal, but produced, and which derives the 
superior part of its nature from God, and the 
inferior from matter, Plato supposed to be the 
animating principle in the universe, pervading 
and adorning all things. This 3d principle in 
nature is, in the Platonic system, inferior to 
the Deity, derived from that Divine Reason, 
which is the seat of the ideal world; herein 
diflering fundamentally from the Stoical doc- 
trine of the soul of the world, which supposed 
the essence of the divine nature diffused through- 
out the universe. The doctrine of a two-fold 
soul of the world, the one sazgxocqws, “ pre- 
siding over the world,” the other 2yxocmus, 
“ residing in the world,” is an appendage to the 
ancient Platonic system, introduced by the 
later Platonists to accommodate this system to 
the notions adopted by many of the Christian 
Fathers concerning the Divine Nature. It is 
evident from the ib account of the doc- 
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trine of Plato about God and the soul of the 
world, that it differs materially from the doc- 
tine of the Trinity, afterwards received into 
the Christian church. Plato did not suppose 3 
subsistences in one divine essence, separate 
from the visible world; but taught that the 
abya, Reason of God, is the seat of the intel- 
ligible world, or of ideas, and that the soul of 
the world is a 3d subordinate nature, com- 
pounded of intelligence and matter. In the 
language of Plato, the universe, animated bya 
soul, which proceeds from God, is the son of 
God; and several parts of nature, particularly 
the heavenly bodies, are gods. He probably 
conceived many subordinate divinities to have 
been produced at the same time with the soul 
of the world, and imagined that the Supreme 
Being appointed them to the charge of forming 
animal bodies, and superintending the visible 
world; a doctrine, which he seems to have 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans.] Plato did 
not imagine that the diseases and death of the 
body could injure the principle of life, and de- 
stroy the soul, which, of itself, was of divine 
origin, and of an uncorrupted and immutable 
essence, which, though inherent for a while in 
matter, could not lose that power, which was 
the emanation of God. From doctrines like . 
these, the great founder of Platonism con 
cluded that there might exist in the world a 
community of men, whose passions could be 
governed with moderation, and who, from 
knowing the evils and miseries, which arise 
from ill conduct, might aspire to excellence, 
and attain that perfection, which can be derived 
from the proper exercise of the rational and 
moral powers. To illustrate this more fully, 
the philosopher wrote a book, well known by 
the name of the Republic of Plato, in which he 
explains with acuteness, judgment, and ele 
gance, the rise and revolution of civil society. 
[The school of Plato long continued famous, 
but passed through several changes, on ac- 
count of which it was successively distinguished 
into the O/d, Middle, and New Academy. The 
Old Academy consisted of those followers of 
Plato, who taught the doctrines of their master 
without mixture or corruption; the most distin- 
guished, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Cra- 
tes, and Crantor. After the death of Crates a 
new tribe of philosophers arose, who, on ac- 
count of certain innovations in their manner of 
philosophising, which in some measure receded 
from the Platonic system without entirely de- 
serting it, have been distinguished by the name 
of the Middle Academy. Under Lacydes the 
New Academy commenced. He is said to have 
been the founder of a new school, not because 
he introduced any new doctrine, but from his 
having changed the place of instruction, and 
held the school, over which he presided, in the 
garden of Attalus, still, however, within the 
limits of the Academic grove.-—The works of 
Plato were first published after the invention of 
printing by Aldus Manutius, Venice, 1513. 
The editions of Ficinus and Serranus are very 
valuable, but their notes and interpretations are 
to be read with caution. For Ficinus, having 
formed his conceptions of the doctrine of Plato 
after the model of the Alexandrian school, fre- 
quently, in his rguments, misrepresents the 
design of his author, and in his yersion ob- 
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cures the sensé of the original; and Sertanns, 
t want of an accurate acquaintance with the 
doctrme of his author, and through the in- 
fluence of astrong predilection for the scholastic 
system of theology, sometimes gives an incor- 
rect and injudicious explanation of the text.— 
The most useful editions of Plato, next to those 
mentioned above, are, the Bipont edition, 12 
vols. 8vo. 1788; of Bekker, Bero’. 1816-18, 
10 vols. 8vo. including 2 vols. of various read- 
ings, &c. The text of this last edition is de- 
cidedly the best., II. A son of Lycao, king 
of Arcadia——III. A Greek poet, called the 
prince of the middle comedy, who flourished 
B. C. 445. Some fragments of his pieces remain, 
_ PhavrYa Lex, I. enacted by M. Plautius, 
the tribune, a.v.c. 664. It required every tribe 
annually to choose 15 persons of their body to 
Serve as judges, making the honor common to 
all the 3 orders, according to the majority of 
votes in every tribe. II. Another, called also 
Plotia, A.u.c. 675, It punished with the inzer- 
dictio ignis et aque, all persons found guilty of 
attempts on the state, or the senators or magis- 
trates, or such as appeared in public armed with 
an evil design, or such as forcibly expelled any 
person from his legal possessions. 
__Pravriinus, Fuivivs, an African of mean 
birth, banished for his seditious behaviour in 
the years of his obscurity. In his banishment, 
Plautianus formed an acquaintance with Se- 
verus, who, some years after, ascended the im- 
perial throne. This was the beginning of his 
prosperity. Severus paid the greatest attention 
to him, and, if we believe some authors, their 
familiarity and intercourse was carried beyond 
the bounds of modesty and propriety. Plau- 
tianus shared the favors of Severus in obscu- 
tity, as well as on the throne. He was invested 
with as much power as his patron at Rome and 
in the provinces, and, indeed, wanted but the 
name of emperor to be his equal, His table 
was served with more delicate meats than that 
of the emperor; when he walked in the public 
streets, he received the most distinguishing 
onors; and a number of criers ordered the 
most noble citizens, as well as meanest beggars, 
to make way for the favorite of the emperor, 
and not to fix their eyes on him. He was con- 
cerned in all the rapine and destruction com- 
mitted through the empire, and enriched him- 
self with the possessions of those, who had been 
Sacrificed to the emperor's cruelty or avarice. 
To complete his triumph, and make himself 
still greater, Plautianus married his favorite 
daughter Plautilla to Caracalla, son of the em- 
peror; and so eager was the emperor to indulge 
his inclinations in this and every other respect, 
as to declare that he loved Plautianus so much, 
that he would even wish to die before him. The 
Marriage of Caracalla with Plautilla was at- 
tended with serious conseqnences. The son of 
Severns had complied with great reluctance, 
and, though Plautilla was amiable in her man- 
ners, commanding in aspect, and of a beautiful 
countenance, yet the young prince often threat- 
ened to punish her haughty and imperious be- 
haviour, as soon as he succeeded to the throne. 
Plantilla reported the whole to her father, and 
to save his daughter from the vengeance of 
Caracalla, Plautianus conspired against the em- 
‘Peror and his son. A The conspiracy was discos ,| 
31 
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vered, and Severtis forgot his attachment to 
Plautianus, and the favors, which he had heaped 
on him, when he heard of his perfidy. The 
wicked minister was immediately put to death, 
and Plautilla banished to the island of Lipari 
with her brother Plautius, where, 7 years after, 
she was put to death by order of Caracalla, 
aD. 211, Plautilla had 2 children, a son, who 
died in his childhood, and a daughter, whom 
Caracalla murdered in the arms of her mother. 
Dio Cass. 

Praurttus, I. a Roman, so disconsolate at the 
death of his wife, that he threw himself on het 
burning pile. Val. Max. 4, 6. II. Caius, a 
consul sent against the Privernates, &¢..— 
III. Aulus, a governor of Britain, who obtained 
an ovation for the conquests, which he had 
gained there over the barbarians.——1V. One 
of Otho’s friends. He dissuaded him from 
killing himself, V. Lateranus, an adulterer 
of Messalina, who conspired against Nero, and 
was capitally condemned. VI. Aulus, a gé- 
neral, who defeated the Umbrians and Etrurians. 
VII. Caius, another general, defeated in 
Lusitania. VIII. A man put to death by 
order of Caracalla, IX. M. Sylvanus, a tri. 
bune, who made a law to prevent seditions in 
the public assemblies. X. Rubellits, a man 
accused before Nero, and sent to Asia, where 
he was assassinated. 

Praurus, M. Accfus, I. a comic poet, born 
at Sarsina, in Umbria; [called Plautus from 
his splay feet, a defect common to all the Um- 
brians.] Fortune proved unkind to him, and, 
from competence, he was reduced to the meanest 
poverty by engaging in a commercial line. To 
maintain himself, he entered into the family of 
a baker as a common servant, and was em- 
ployed in grinding corn. [Many of his plays 
were written in these unfavorable circumstances, 
and of course have not obtained all the perfec- 
tion, which might otherwise have resulted from 
his increased knowledge of life, and long prac- 
tice in the dramatic art.] He died about B. ©. 
184; and Varro, his learned countryman, wrote 
this stanza, which deserved to be engraved on 
his tomb : 

Postquam morte captus est Plautus, 

Comædia luget, scena est deserta } 

Deinde risus, ludus, jocusque, et numeri 

Innumeri simul omnes collacrymarunt. 
The Plays of Plautus were universally esteemed 
at Rome, and the purity, energy, and elegance 
of his language, were, by other writers, consi- 
dered as objects of imitation ; and Varro, whose 
judgment is great and generally decisive, de- 
clares that, if the Muses were willing to speak 
Latin, they would speak in the language of 
Plautus. In the Augustan age, however, when 
the Roman language became more pure and re- 
fined, the Comedies of Plautus did not appear 
free from inaccuracy. The poet, when compared 
to the more elegant expressions of a Terence, 
was censured for his negligence in versification, 
low wit, execrable puns, and disgusting obsce- 
nities. [As to the opinion expressed by Varro, 
it is necessary to distinguish between the judg- 
ment of philologers, and that of critics and 
poets, Plautus wrote at a period, when his 
country as yet possessed no written or literary 
language. Every phrase was drawn from the 
living source of conversation. This early sim- 
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plicity seemed pleasing and artless to those 
Romans, who lived in an age of excessive re- 
finement and cultivation; but this apparent 
merit was rather accidental than the effect of 
poetic art. Making, however, some allowances 
for this, there can be no doubt that Plautus 
wonderfully improved and refined the Latin 
language from the rude form, to which it had 
been moulded by Ennius.] Yet, however cen- 
sured as to language or sentiments, Plautus 
continued to be a favorite on the stage. If his 
expressions were not choice or delicate, it was 
universally admitted that he was more happy 
than other comic writers in his pictures; the 
incidents of his Plays were more varied, the 
acts more interesting, the characters more truly 
displayed, and the catastrophe more natural. 
In the reign of Diocletian his Comedies were 
still acted on the public theatres, and no greater 
compliment can be paid to his abilities as a 
comic writer, and no greater censure can be 
passed on his successors in dramatic composi- 
tion, than to observe, that for 500 years, with 
all the disadvantage of obsolete language and 
diction, in spite of the change of manners, and 
the revolutions of government, he commanded 
and received that applause, which no other 
writer dared to dispute with him. [In the time 
of Varro there were remaining 130 Comedies 
attributed to Plautus; in this number, however, 
were included many pieces composed by another 
poet of the same name. Varro acknowledges 
only 21 as genuine. Of these last we possess 
20. One of them, the Penulus, “© Young Car- 
thaginian,” contains some specimens of the 
Punic tongue, which, though very corrupt, are 
interesting fragments of antiquity.] The best 
editions of Plantus, Gronovius, 8v0. L. Bat. 
1664; Barbou, 12mo. in 3 vols. Paris, 1759; 
Ernesti, 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1760; Glasgow, 3 
vols. 12mo. 1763. [The following editions are 
also valuable: Schmieder, Gotting. 1804, 8vo. ; 
the Trinummus, by Hermann, Lips. 1800, 8vo. | 
Varro, ap. Quintil, 10, 1.—Cic. Off. 1. &e. De 
Orat. 3. &¢.—Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 58.170. de A. P. 
54, 270.—II. Alianus, a high-priest, who 
consecrated the Capitol in the reign of Vespa- 
sian. Tac. Hist. 4, 53. 

PiEriprs or Vererrt#, I. a name given to 
7 of the daughters of Atlas by Pleione or Æthra, 
one of the Oceanides. They were placed in the 
heavens after death, where they formed a con- 
stellation called Pleiades, near the back of the 
bull in the zodiac. Their names were Alcyone, 
Merope, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Sterope, and 
Celeno. All, except Merope, who married Si- 
syphus, king of Corinth, had some of the im- 
mortal gods for their suitors. On that account, 
therefore, Merope’s star is dim and obscure 
among the rest of her sisters, because she mar- 
ried a mortal, The name Plecades is derived 
from s2ev, “ to sail,” because that constellation 


shews the time most favorable to navigators, 
which is in the spring; Vergilie from ver, “the 
spring.” They are sometimes called At/antides, 
from their father, or Hesperides, from the gar- 
dens of that name, which belonged to Atlas. 
Hygin. 192. P. A. 2, 21.—Ovid, Met. 13, 293. 
Fast. 5, 106. 170.— Hesiod, Op. et Dies—Od. 5. 
—Horat. Od. 4, 14—Virg. G. 1, 138. 4, 233. 
——II. Seven poets, who, from their number, 
have received oT name of Pleiades, near the 
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aye of Ptol. Philadelphus, king of ‘Egypt. 


Their names were Lycophro, Theocritus, Ara« 


tus, Nicander, Apollonius, Philicus, and Hos 


merus the Younger. 

Przione, one of the Oceanides, 
Atlas, king of Mauritania, | 
12 daughters, and a son called Hyas: 7 of the 
daughters were changed into a constellation 
called Pleiades, and the rest into another called 
Hyades, Ovid, Fast. 5, 84. ; 

PuemmÝrwum, Massa Oliveri, a promontory 
with a small castle of that name, in the bay of 
Syracuse. Æn. 3, 693. 


Preumosi1, a people of Belgium, Zi ournay. 


Cas. B. G. 5, 38. 

Prexippus, I. son of Thestius, brother to 
Althza, wife of Œneus, killed by his nephew 
Meleager, in hunting the Calydonian boar. His 
brother Toxeus shared his fate. II. A son 
of Phineus and Cleopatra, brother to Pandio, 
king of Athens. Apollod. j 

Purmřvus Secunous, C. I. surnamed the Elder, 
born at Verona, of a noble family. He distin- 
guished himself in the field, and, after he had 
been made one of the augurs at Rome, was ap- 
pointed governor of Spain. In his public cha- 
racter he did not neglect the pleasures of litera- 
ture: the day was employed in administering 
the affairs of his province, and the night was 
dedicated to study. Every moment of time was 
precious to him, At his meals one of his ser- 
vants read to him books valuable for their infor- 
mation, and from them he immediately made 
copious extracts in a memorandum-book. Even 
while he dressed himself after bathing, his at- 
tention was called away from surrounding ob- 
jects, and he was employed in listening to ano- 
ther, or dictating himself. To a mind so ear- 
nestly devoted to learning, nothing appeared 
too laborious, no undertaking too troublesome. 


He deemed every moment lost, which was not | 


dedicated to study, and, for these reasons, never 
appeared at Rome but in a chariot, and, wher- 
ever he went, was always accompanied by his 
amanuensis. He even censured his nephew, 
Pliny the Younger, because he had indulged 
himself with a walk, and sternly observed, that 
ke might have employed those moments to better 
advantage. But, if his literary pursuits made 
him forget the public affairs, his prudence, abi- 
lities, and the purity and innocence of his cha- 
racter, made him known and respected. He 
was courted and admired by Titus and Vespa- 
sian, and received from them all the favors, 
which virtuous princes could offer, and an 
honest subject receive. As he was at Misenum, 
where he commanded the fleet, then stationed 
there, he was surprised at the sudden appear- 
ance of a cloud of dust and ashes. He was 
then ignorant of the cause, which produced it, 
and immediately set sail in a small vessel for 
Mt, Vesuvius, which he at last discovered to 
have made a dreadful eruption. The sight of 
a number of boats, which fled from the coast 
to avoid the danger, might have deterred ano- 
ther, but the curiosity of Pliny excited him to 
advance with more boldness, and, though his 
vessel was often covered with stones and ashes 
continually thrown up by the mountain, yet he 
landed on the coast. The place was deserted 
by the inhabitants, but Pliny remained there 
during the night, the better to observe the 


who married: 
by whom she had 
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‘mountain, which, during the obscurity, ap- 
peared to be one continual blaze. * He was soon 
disturbed by a dreadful earthquake, and the 
contrary wind on the morrow prevented him 
from returning to Misenum. The eruptions of 
the volcano increased, and, at last, the fire 
approached the place, where the philosopher 
made his observations. Pliny endeavoured to 
fly before it, but though supported by 2 of his 
servants, was unable to escape. He soon fell 
down, suffocated by the thick vapors, which sur- 
rounded him, and the insupportable stench of 
_sulphureous matter. His body was found 3 
days after, and decently buried by his nephew, 
_ then at Misenum with the fleet. ‘This memora- 
ble event happened a.D. 79.; and the philoso- 
pher, who perished by the eruptions of the vol- 
cano, has been called by some the martyr of 
nature. He was then in his 56th year. Of 
the works which he composed, none are extant 
but his Natural History in 37 books. It isa 
_ work, as Pliny the Younger says, full of erudi- 
tion, and as varied as nature itself. It treats of 
_ the stars, heavens, wind, rain, hail, minerals, 
trees, flowers, and plants, besides an account of 
all living animals, birds, fishes, and beasts; a 
geographical description of every place on the 
globe, and a history of every art and science, 
commerce and navigation, with their rise, pro- 
gress, and several improvements. He is happy 
im his descriptions as a naturalist ; writes with 
force and energy, and, though many of his 
ideas and conjectures are sometimes ill-founded, 
yet possesses that fecundity of imagination, 
and vivacity of expression, which are requisite 
to treat a subject with propriety, and render a 
history of nature pleasing, interesting, and, 
above all, instructive. His style possesses not 
the graces of the Augustan age. It has neither 
its purity and elegance, nor its simplicity, but 
_is rather cramped, obscure, and sometimes un- 
intelligible; yet forall this it has ever been ad- 
mired and esteemed, and the work may be called 
a compilation of every thing written before his 
age, on the various subjects, which he treats, 
and a judicious collection from the most excellent 
treatises, which had been composed on the va- 
rious productions of nature. [Notwithstanding 
all which may be said in its favor, the work 
must be read with caution, because he often 
makes his extracts from others with too much 
precipitation. This becomes extremely neces- 
sary, where the originals, from which he copied, 
no longer exist, or where he allows his judgment 
to be warped by prejudice. He is credulous, 
and often deficient on questions of taste. In 
the medical part of his work, however, he is 
most erroneous. ‘The last 5 books, in which he 
treats occasionally of the arts, contain also many 
errors. The text of this writer is very corrupt, 
and still needs an expert and critical editor. ] 
He was not ashamed to mention the authors, 
which he quoted ; speaks of them with admira- 
tion, and while he pays the greatest compliment 
to their abilities, his encomiums shew, in the 
strongest light, the goodness, sensibility, and 
ingenuousness of his own mind. He had written 
160 volumes of remarks and annotations on the 
yarious authors, which he had read, and so 
great was the opinion of his contemporaries as 
to his erudition and abilities, that a man called 
Lartius Lutinius offered to buy his notes and ob- 
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servations for the enormous sum of about 3,2422, 
English money. The philosopher, himself rich 
and independent, rejected the offer, and his 
compilations, after his death, came into the 
hands of his nephew Pliny. The best editions 
of Pliny, Harduin, 3 vols. fol. Paris, 1723; 
Frantius, 10 vols. 8v0. Lips. 1778; Brotier, 
6 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1779; the Variorum, 8v0. 
in 8 vols. Lips. 1778 to 1789. Tac. Ann. 1y 
69. 13, 20. 15, 53.—Phn. Ep. &e——Ils 
C. Cæcilius Secundus, surnamed the Younger, 
was son of L. Cacilius by the sister of Pliny the 
Elder. He was adopted by his uncle, whose 
name he assumed, and whose estates and effects 
he inherited. He received the greatest part of 
his education under Quintilian, and at the age 
of 19, appeared at the bar, where he distin- 
guished himself so much by his eloquence, that 
he and Tacitus were reckoned the 2 greatest 
orators of their age. He did not make his pros 
fession an object of gain like the rest of the 
Roman orators, but refused fees from the rich 
as well as poorest of his clients, and declared 
that he cheerfully employed himself for the 
protection of innocence, relief of the indigent, 
and detection of vice. He published many of 
his Orations, which have been lost. When 
Trajan was invested with the imperial purple, 
Pliny was created consul by the emperor. This 
honor the consul acknowledged in a celebrated 
Panegyric, which, at the request of the Roman 
senate, and in the name of the whole empire, 
he pronounced on Trajan. [The Panegyric is 
rendered very interesting by the numerous facts, 
which it contains relative to Trajan; especially 
as we do not now possess what Suetonius and 
Tacitus may have written of this prince, and 
since many other histories of his reign are 
likewise lost.] Some time after he presided 
over Pontus and Bithynia, in the office and 
with the power of proconsul, and by his hu- 
manity and philanthropy the subject was freed 
from the burden of partial taxes, and the perse- 
cution, which had been begun against the 
Christians of his province, was stopped, when 
Pliny solemnly declared to the emperor that the 
followers of Christ were a meek and inoffensive 
sect of men; their morals pure and innocent; 
free from all crimes, and voluntarily binding 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to abstain 
from vice, and relinquish every sinful pursuit. 
If he rendered himself popular in his province, 
he was not less respected at Rome. He was 
there the friend of the poor, the patron of learn- 
ing, great without arrogance, affable in his be- 
haviour, and an example of good breeding, so- 
briety, temperance, and modesty. As a father 
and husband his character was amiable; as a 
subject he was faithful to his prince; and as a 
magistrate, candid, open, and compassionate. 
His native country shared among the rest his 
unbounded benevolence; and Comum, a small 
town of Insubria, his native place, boasted of 
his liberality in the valuable and choice library 
of books, which he collected there. He also 
contributed towards the expense for the education 
of his countrymen, and liberally spent part of 
his estate for the advancement of literature, and 
the instruction of those, whom poverty otherwise 
deprived of the advantages of a public education, 
He made his preceptor Quintilian, and the poet 
Martial objects of his nr o and when 
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the daughter’ of the former was married, Pliny 
wrote to the father with the greatest civility, 
and while he observed that he was rich in the 
possession of learning, though poor in the goods 
of fortune, begged of him to accept, as a dowry 
for his beloyed daughter, 50,000 sesterces, about 
3002, I would not, continued he, be so moderate, 
were I not assured from your modesty and dis- 
interestedness that the smallness of the present 
will render it acceptable, He died in his 52d 
year, Av. 113.. He had written a History of his 
own Times, which is lost. It is said that Taci- 
tus did not begin his History till he had found 
it impossible. to persuade Pliny to undertake 
that laborious task, and indeed what could not 
have been expected from the panegyrist of Tra- 
jan, if Tacitus acknowledged himself inferior 
to him in delineating the character of the 
times! Some suppose, but falsely, that Pliny 
wrote the Liyes of Illustrious Men, universally 
ascribed to Corn. Nepos. He also wrote poetry, 
but his verses have all perished, and nothing of 
his learned works remains, but his Panegyrie on 
Trajan, and 10 books of Letters, which he 
himself collected and prepared for the public 
from anumerous and respectable correspondence, 


These Letters contain many curious and inte- | 


resting facts; abound with many anecdotes of 
the generosity and humane sentiments of the 
writer; are written with elegance and purity, 
and the reader everywhere discovers that affabi- 
lity, condescension, and philanthropy, which so 
egregiously marked the advocate of the Chris- 
tians. They are esteemed by some equal to the 
voluminous Zpistles of Cicero. [The most in- 
teresting of them are 2 in which he details the 
mode of life pursued by Pliny the Elder, and 
states the particulars of his death; 2 others, in 
which he gives an account of his villas; and 
that relative to the Christians, in which he 
communicates to the emperor the result of his 
inquiries respecting them, Semler, a German 
divine, has attempted to prove this last a fabri- 
cation of Tertullian, but ineffectually. There 
is a foolish legend connected with this Letter, 
that Pliny, having met Titus in Crete, was con- 
yerted by him, and suffered martyrdom,| In 
his Panegyric, Pliny’s style is florid and bril- 
liant; he has used, to the greatest adyantage, 
the liberties of the panegyrist, and eloquence 
of the courtier. His ideas are new and refined, 
but his diction is distinguished by that affecta- 
tion and pomposity, which marked the reign of 
Trajan. The best editions of Pliny, Gesner, 
{improved by Schæfer, Lips. 1805, 8vo.]; Lal- 
lemand, 12mo. Paris ap. Barbou; of the Pane- 
gyric, separately, Schwartz, 1746, 4to.; of the 
Epistles, the Variorum, L, Bat. 1669, 8vo. 
Vossius.—Sidonius. III. [Valerianus, “ a.p, 
380, the author of a book de Re Medica, com- 
monly called Plinius Valerianus, is perhaps Si- 
burius, noticed by Marcellus in the Letter to his 
Sons. So at least, a learned physician, my 
friend, J. G. Gunzius, thought, and with some 
reason, in a Dissert. published by him, (de Auc- 
tare Operis de Re Medica, vulgo Plinio Valeri- 
ano adscripti, Laps. 1736, 4to. a tract which, to 
my surprise, is not noticed in the new edition of 
Fabr. B. Gr. 13, 373. See J. A, Fabr. Cen- 
turia Plagiariorum, N, 56, p. 59 = Opuse, 65.; 
Bibl. Lat. 2,13. T. 1. p. 415—7. 861. 7.2, 
p. iiia sin Vannus, 2, 247-—-9 ; 
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Hamberger, P. 2, p. 139, 140. 145, The books 
de Re Medica, ascribed to Largus Designatianus, — 
Pliny, Priscian, and Soranus Ephesius, are con- 
sidered by Jul. Pontedera, Antig. Lat, et Gr, 
Enarrat. 399., to be of no value, and of a low 
and barbarous origin.)” Saaius, 1, 439, 
“ The book entitled de Re Medica, aseribed to 
a certain Plinius Valerianus, was first published 
at Ryme, 1509; more correct editions were 
published at Basle, 1528, 1546, The author is 
supposed to have flourished towards the end of 
the 4th century. He professes to give the re- 
sults of his own experience, acquired in the 
course of his travels, during which he complains 
of haying been exposed to gross imposition from 
doctors and apothecaries, the latter of whom 
sold him adulterated drugs, and the other some- 
times ignorantly undertook to cure his com- 
plaints, of which they knew nothing, and some- 
times protracted his illness, when it might have 
been speedily remoyed, He treats of various 
diseases in a superficial manner, and without 
supplying anything of much interest, Most of 
his prescriptions are borrowed from Pliny, Galen, 
and Dioscorides.” F. Adams. ] : 

Prisrarcuus, I, son of Leonidas, of the fa- 
mily of the Eurysthenide, succeeded on the 
Spartan throne at the death of Cleombrotus, 
Herod. 9, 10. II, A brother of Cassander, 

Puistuines, son of Atreus, king of Argos, 
father of Menelaus and Agamemno, according 
to Hesiod and others. Homer, however, calls 
Menelaus and Agamemno sons of Atreus, 
though in reality the children of Plisthenes, 
The father died very young, and the 2 children 
were left in the house of their grandfather, who 
took care of them, and instructed them, From 
his attention to them, therefore, it seems pro- — 
bable that Atreus was universally acknowledged 
their protector and father, and thence their 
surname of diride, Ovid, R, A.778.—Dictys 
Cret, 1. 

Prisrinus, a brother of Faustulus the shep- 
herd, who saved the life of Romulus and Re- 
mus; killed in a scuffle between the 2 brothers, 

Prisvoanax and Prisronax, son of Pausa- 
nias, general of the Lacedemonian armies in 
thé Peloponnesian war; banished from his 
kingdom of Sparta for 19 years, and afterwards 
recalled by order of the oracle of Delphi. He 
reigned 58 years. He had succeeded Plistar- 
chus. Thue. 

Puistus, a river of Phocis, falling into the 
bay of Corinth. Strabo, 9, 

Prorina Pomprra, a Roman lady, who mar- 
ried Trajan, while he was yet a private man. 
She entered Rome in the procession with her 
husband, when he was saluted emperor, and 
distinguished herself by the affability of her 
behaviour, her humanity, and liberal offices to 
the poor and friendless. She accompanied Tra- 
jan in the east, at his death brought back his 
ashes to Rome, and still enjoyed all the honors 
and titles of a Roman empress under Hadrian, 
who, by her means, had succeeded to the va- 
cant throne. At her death, a.p, 122, she was 
ranked among the gods, and received divine 
honors, which, according to the superstition of 
the times, she seemed to deserve, from her re- 
gard for the good and prosperity of the Roman 
empire, and for her private virtues, Dion, 

Prorinorouis, 1, a town of Thrace built by 
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i Trajan, and called after Plotina, the founder’s 


wife ;] on the river Hebrus, 22 miles from Tra- 


_Janopolis, according to the Itinerary of Anto- 


nine. ]|—II. Another in Dacia. 
Prorinus, a Platonic philosopher of Lyco- 
olis in Egypt. Hewas for 11 years a pupil of 
Ammonius the philosopher, and after he 
had profited by all the instructions of his 
learned preceptor, determined to improve his 


knowledge, and visit the territories of India 


and Persia to receive information. He ac- 
companied Gordian in his expedition into 
the east, but the day, which proved fatal to the 
‘emperor, nearly terminated the life of the phi- 
losopher. He saved himself by flight, and the 
following year retired to Rome, where he publicly 
taught philosophy. His school was frequented 
by people of every sex, age, and quality; by 
Senators as well as plebeians; and so great 
was the opinion of the public of his honesty and 
eandor, that many, on their death-bed, left all 
their possessions to his care, and entrusted their 
‘ehildren to him as to a superior being, He was 
the favorite of all the Romans; and while he 
charmed the populace by the force of his elo- 
quence, and the senate by his doctrines, Gal- 
lienus courted him and admired the extent of 
his learning. It is even said that the emperor 
and the empress Salonina intended to rebuild a 
decayed city of Campania, and appoint the phi- 
losopher over it, that there he might experi- 
resided over a colony 
of philosophers, the validity and use of the ideal 
laws of the Republic of Plato. This plan was 
not executed, through the envy and malice of 
his enemies. The philosopher, at last, become 
helpless and infirm, returned to Campania, 
where the liberality of his friends for a while 
maintained him. He died a.D. 279, in his 66th 
year, and as he expired, declared that he made 
his last and most violent efforts to give up what 
there was most divine in him and the rest of 
the universe. Amidst the great qualities of 
the philosopher, we discover some ridiculous 
singularities, Plotinus never permitted his 
picture to be taken, and observed that to see 
a painting of himself in the following age, was 
beneath the notice of an enlightened mind. 
These reasons also induced him to conceal the 
day, hour, and place of his birth. He never 
made use of medicines, and though his body was 
often debilitated by abstinence or too much 
study, despised to have recourse to a physician, 
thinking that it would degrade the gravity of a 
philosopher. His writings have been collected 
by his pupil Porphyry. They consist of 54 dif- 
ferent treatises divided into 6 equal parts, written 
with great spirit and vivacity ; but the reason- 
ings are abstruse, and the subjects metaphysical. 
The best ed, Ficinus, fo/. Basil. 1580. 
Prorius Crispinus, I. a Stoic philosopher, 
and poet, whose verses were very inelegant ; 
surnamed Aretalogus. Horat. Sat. 1, 1, 4-— 
II. Gallus, a native of Lugdunum, who taught 
grammar at Rome, and had Cicero among his 
pupils. Cic. Orat. III. Griphus, a man 
made senator by Vespasian, Zac. H. 3. 
IV. A Centurion in Cæsar’s army. Ces. B. C. 
3, 19, V. Tucca, a friend of Horace, and 
Virgil, who made him his heir; selected by 
Augustus, with Varius, to review the Æneid of 
Virgil, Hor, Sat, 1, 5,40——VI. Lucius, a 
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poet in the age of the great Marius, whose ex- 
ploits he celebrated in his verses, . 

PLurarcuus, a native of Cheronea, de- 
scended from a respectable family. His father, 
whose name is unknown, was distinguished for 
his learning and virtues, and his grandfather, 
called Lamprias, was also as conspicuous for 
his eloquence, and the fecundity of his genius, 
Under Ammonius, a reputable teacher at Del- 
phi, Plutarch was made acquainted with phi- 
losophy and mathematics, and so well esta- 
blished was his character, that he was appointed 
by his countrymen, while yet very young, to 
go to the Roman proconsul, in their name, on 
an affair of the most important nature. This 
commission he executed with honor to himself, 
and success for his country. He afterwards 
travelled in quest of knowledge; and after he 
had visited, like a philosopher and historian, 
the territories of Egypt and Greece, retired to 
Rome, where he opened a school. His repu- 
tation made his school frequented. Trajan 
admired his abilities, honored him with the 
office of consul, and appointed him governor of 
Illyricum. After the death of his imperial 
benefactor, Plut, removed from Rome to Chzro- 
nea, where he lived in the greatest tranquillity, 
respected by his fellow-citizens, and raised to 
all the honors, which his native town could be- 
stow. In this peaceful and solitary retreat, 
he closely applied himself to study, and wrote 
the greatest part of his works, and particularly 
his Lives, Bia Tagdéaanaa, Parallel Lives. It 
contains an account of 44 distinguished indi- 
viduals, Greeks and Romans, who are compared 
in such a way, that a Roman and Greek are 
always put in opposition to one another, There 
are, besides these, 5 other isolated biographies, 
while J2 or 14 are lost.] He died in an ad- 
vanced old age at Cheronea, about a.D. 140. 
He had 5 children by his wife Zimowxena, 4 
sons and a daughter. Two of the sons and the 
daughter died, when young, and those, who 
survived, were called Plutarch and Lamprias, 
and the latter did honor to his father’s memory 
by giving to the world an accurate catalogue 
of his writings. In his private and public cha- 
racter, the historian of Cheronea was the friend 
of discipline. He boldly asserted the natural 
right of mankind, liberty; but recommended 
obedience and submissive deference to magis- 
trates as necessary to preserve the peace of so- 
ciety. He maintained that the most violent 
and dangerous public factions arose too often 
from private disputes, and misunderstanding. 
To render himself more intelligent, he always 
carried a common-place book with him, and 
preserved with the greatest care whatever judi- 
cious observations fell in the course of conversa- 
tion. The most esteemed of his works are his 
Lives of Illustrious Men, of whom he examines 
and delineates the different characters with 
wonderful skill and impartiality. He neither 
misrepresents the virtues, nor hides the foibles 
of his heroes. He writes with precision and 
fidelity, and though his diction is neither pure 
nor elegant, yet there is energy and animation, 
and in many descriptions he is inferior to no 
historian, | His ignorance of the Latin tongue, 
which he himself avows in his Biographies of 
Cato and Demosthenes, causes him to fall into 
many errors on the subject pi ampa history.] 
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In some of his narrations, however, he is often 
too circumstantial; his remarks are often inju- 
dicious; and when he compares the heroes of 
Greece with those of Rome, the candid reader 
can easily remember Which side of the Adriatic 
gave birth to the historian. (The great fault 
of Plut.is a neglect of chronological order, so 
much so that his narration oftentimes presents 
nothing but an ill-digested mass of facts, and 
the perusal of his Lives not unfrequently leaves 
only a confused impression on the mind.] 
Some have accused him of not knowing the 
genealogy of his heroes, and have censured 

im for his superstition; yet, for all this, he 
is the most entertaining, instructive, and inte- 
resting of all the writers of ancient history ; 
and were a man of true taste and judgment 
asked what book he wished to save from de- 
struction of all the profane compositions of an- 
tiquity, he would perhaps without hesitation 
reply the Lives of Plut. In his moral treatises, 

. Plutarch appears in a different character, and 
his misguided philosophy and erroneous doc- 
trines render some of these inferior compositions 
puerile and disgusting. They, however, con- 
tain many useful lessons, and curious facts, and 
though composed without connexion, compiled 
without judgment, and often abounding with 
improbable stories, and false reasonings, con- 
tain much information, and many useful reflec- 
tions, The best editions, Francfort, 2 vods. fol. 
1599; Stephens, 6 vols, 8vo. 1572; the Lives 
by Reiske, 12 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1775; and the 
Moralia, &e. by Wyttenbach. Plut. 

Pruto, son of Saturn and Ops, inherited 
his father’s kingdom with his brothers Jupiter 
and Neptune: [see the end of this article.] 
He received as his lot the kingdom of hell, and 
whatever lies under the earth; and as such 
became the god of the infernal -regions, of 
death, and funerals. From his functions and 
the place, which he inhabited, he received dif- 
ferent names, Dis, Hades, dgelastus, Orcus, &c. 
As the place of his residence was obscure and 
gloomy, all the goddesses refused to marry 
him; but he determined to obtain by force, what 
was denied to his solicitations. As he once 
visited the island of Sicily after a violent earth- 
quake, he saw Proserpina, daughter of Ceres, 
gathering flowers in the plains of Enna, with 
a crowd of female attendants; became ena- 
mored of her, and immediately carried her away 
on his chariot drawn by 4 horses. To make 
his retreat more unknown, he opened himself 
a passage through the earth, by striking it 
with his trident in the Lake of Cyane in Sicily, 
or, according to others, on the borders of the 
Cephisus in Attica. Proserpina ealled on her 
attendants for help, but in vain, and became 
the wife of her ravisher, and queen of hell. 
Pluto is generally represented as holding a 
trident with 2 teeth ; has also keys in his hand, 
to intimate that whoever enters his kingdom, 
can never return. He is looked on as a hard- 
hearted and inexorable god, with a grim and 
dismal countenance, and for that reason. no 
temples were raised to his honor as to the rest 
of the superior gods, Black victims, and par- 
ticularly a bull, were the only sacrifices offered 
to him, and their blood was not sprinkled on the 
altars, or received in vessels, as at other sacri- 
fices, but ey to run down into the earth, 
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as if it were to penetrate as far as the realms 


of the god. The Syracusans yearly sacrificed 


to him black bulls, near the fountain of Cyane, 


where, according to the received traditions, he 
had, disappeared with Proserpina. Among 
plants, the cypress, narcissus, and maiden-hair, 
were sacred to him, as also every thing deemed 
inauspicious, particularly the number 2, Ac- 
cording to some of the ancients, Pluto sat ona 
throne of sulphur, from which issued the rivers 
Lethe, Cocytus, Phlegetho, and Achero. The 
dog Cerberus watched at his feet, the Harpies 
hovered around him, Proserpina sat on his left 
hand, and near to the goddess stood the Eume- 
nides with their heads covered with snakes. 


The Pare occupied the right, and each held in 


their hands the symbols of their office, the distaff, 
spindle, and scissors. Pluto is called by some 
the father of the Eumenides. During the war 
of the gods and Titans, the Cyclops made a 
helmet, which rendered the bearer invisible, and 
gave it to Pluto. Perseus was armed with it 
when he conquered the Gorgos. [Banier is of 
opinion that Pluto was reckoned the god of hell, 
because he lived in a very lone country, compared 


to that, in which Jupiter had fixed his empire. — 
The country was the extremity of Spain, where ~ 


he busily employed himself in working at the 
gold and silver mines, which abound near Cadiz, 
where he fixed his residence. Hence he ob- 
tained the name of Pluto, the god of riches, and 
has been sometimes confounded with Plutus. 
Besides, not only was Pluto’s kingdom low in 
respect of situation compared with Greece, but 
as Pluto employed laborers in the mines, who 
dug into the bowels of the earth in search of 
hidden treasure, he was reckoned king of the 
lower world. ] 5 

PLuronīum, a temple of Pluto in Lydia. 
Cic. de Div. 1, 36. 

Puurus, son of Jasio or Jasius, by Ceres, 
goddess of corn, confounded by many of the 
mythologists with Pluto, though plainly dis- 
tinguished from him as being the god of riches. 
He was brought up by the goddess of peace, 
and on that account, Pax was represented at 
Athens as holding the god of wealth in her lap. 
The Greeks spoke of him as a fickle divinity. 
They represented him as blind, because he dis- 
tributed riches indiscriminately ; he was lame, 
because he came slow and gradually; but had 
wings, to intimatethat he flew away with more 
velocity than he approached mankind. Lucian, 
Tim.— Paus. 9, 16. 26.—Hygin. P. 4.—Aris- 
toph. Plut—Diod. S. 5. 

Pruvius, a surname of Jupiter, as god of 
rain ; invoked by that name among the Romans, 
whenever the earth was parched by continual 
heat, and in want of refreshing showers. He 
had an altar in the temple of the Capitol. Ti- 
bull. 1,7, 26. 

Prynrerifa, a festival among the Greeks in 
honor of Aglauros, or rather Minerva, who re- 
ceived from the daughter of Cecrops the name 
of Aglauros. The word seems to be derived 
from màis, because during the solemnity, they 
undressed the statue of the goddess, and washed 
it. The day, on which it was observed, was 
universally looked on as unfortunate and in- 
auspicious, and on that’ account no person was 


permitted to appear in the temples, as they 


were purposely surrounded with ropes. The 
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- arrival of Alcibiades in Athens that day was 
deemed very unfortunate ; but the success, how- 

ever, which ever after attended him, proved it 
to be otherwise. It was customary at this fes- 
tival to bear in procession a cluster of figs, 
which intimated the progress of civilisation 
among the first-inhabitants of the earth, as 
figs served them for food after they had found 
a dislike for acorns. Pollux. 
. Pnyx, a place of Athens, set apart by Solo 
for holding assemblies, [di rò xervxvaodas ty 
avth rods Bovreveas, “ from the crowding together 
of the people in it;” near the citadel. In later 
times the theatre of Bacchus was the usual 
place for public assemblies.] C. Nep. Att. 3. 

Popauirtus, a son of Æsculapius and Epi- 
one; one of the pupils of the Centaur Chiro, 
who made himself under him such a master of 
medicine, that during the Trojan war, the 
Greeks invited him to their camp, to stop a 
pestilence, which had baffled the skill of all 
their physicians. - Some however suppose that 
he went to the Trojan war not in the capacity 
of a physician in the Grecian army, but as a 
warrior, attended by his brother Machao, in 30 
ships, with soldiers from Œchalia, Ithome, and 
Trica. At his return from the Trojan war, he 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Caria, where 
he cured of the falling sickness a daughter of 
the king of the place. He fixed his habitation 
there, and built 2 towns, one of which he called 
Syrna, by the name of his wife. The Carians, 
after his death, built to him a temple, and paid 
him divine honors. Dictys. Cret—Q. Smyrn. 
6. 9—Ovid, A. A. 2. Trist. el. 6.—Paus. 3. 

Poparces, I. son of Iphiclus of Thessaly, 
who went to the Trojan war. II. The first 
name of Priam. When Troy was taken by 
Hercules, he was redeemed from slavery by his 
sister Hesione, and thence received the name 
of Priam: see Priamus. 

Poparce, one of the Harpies, mother of 2 
of the horses of Achilles by the Zephyrs. The 
word intimates the swiftness of her feet. 

Pasas, the father of Philoctetes. The son is 
often called Pæantia proles, on account of his 
father. Ovid, Met. 13, 45. 

Paic¥ix, a celebrated portico at Athens, 
named from the variety (oxides) of paintings, 
which it contained. There Zeno kept his school, 
and the Stoics also received their lessons there, 
whence their name (from ¢roz, “a porch.”) It 


was adorned with pictures of gods and benefac- | 


tors; and among many others, that of the 
siege and sacking of Troy, the battle of The- 
seus against the Amazons, the fight between 


the Lacedzemonians and Athenians at Œnoe in | 


Argolis, and of Atticus, the great friend of 
Athens. The only reward, which Miltiades 
obtained after the battle of Maratho, was to 
have his picture drawn more conspicuous than 
that of the rest of the officers, who fought with 
him, in the representation made of the engage- 
ment, which was hung up in the Peecile, in 
commemoration of that celebrated victory. C. 
Nep. in Milt. et in Alt, 3.—Paus. 1.—Piin. 35. 
Pani, a name given to the Carthaginians. 
It seems to be a corruption of the word Phæni 
or Pheenices, as the Carthaginians were of 
Pheenician origin. Serv. ad Zn. 1, 302. 
Pogon, a harbor of the Trezenians on the 


coast of the Peloponnesus; named on account of | 
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its appearing to come forward before the town 
of Troezene, as the beard, (røyws) does from 
the chin. Strabo, 8.— Mela, 2. ; 

Pora, a city of Istria, founded by the Col- 
chians ; afterwards made a Roman colony, and 
called Pietas Julia; [the eastern limit of Italy 
in the time of Augustus.) Plin. 3, 9.—Meda, 
2, 3.— Strabo, 1, 5. 

PõLĚmo, I. a youth of Athens, son of Philo- 
stratus. He was much given to debauchery 
and extravagance, and spent the greatest part 
of his life in drunkenness and riot. He once, 
when intoxicated, entered the school of Xeno- 
crates, while the philosopher was giving his 
pupils a lecture on the effects of intemperance, 
and- was so struck with the eloquence of the 
academician, and force of his arguments, that 
from that moment he renounced the dissipated 
life which he had led, and applied himself 
totally to the study of philosophy. He was then 
in his 30th year, and from that time never drank 
any other liquor but water; and after the death 
of Xenocrates, succeeded in the school, where 
his reformation had been effected. He died 
about g. c. 270, in an extreme old age. Drog. 
L. in Vita—Horat. Sat. 2, 3, 254. II. A 
son of Zeno the rhetorician, made king of Pon- 
tus by Antony. He attended his patron in his 
expedition ayainst Parthia. After the battle of 
Actium he was received into favor by Augustus, 
though he had fought in the cause of Antony. 
He was killed some time after by the barbarians 
near the Palus Meotis, against whom he had 
made war. Strabo— Du. III. His son of 
the same name was confirmed on his father’s 
throne by the Roman emperors, and the pro- 
vince of Cilicia was also added to his kingdom 
by Claudius. IV. An officer in the army of 
Alexander, intimate with Philotas, &c. Curt. 
7, 1, &c. V. A rhetorician at Rome, who 
wrote a poem on Weights and Measures, still 
extant. He was master to Persius the cele- 
brated satirist, and died in the age of Nero. 
VI. A sophist of Laodicea in Asia Minor, 
in the reign of Hadrian; often sent to the em- 
peror with an embassy by his countrymen, 
which he executed with great success. He was 
greatly favored by Hadrian, from whom he ex- 
acted much money. In his 56th year he buried 
himself alive, as he labored with the gout. He 
wrote declamations in Greek. 

Po.emonium, Vatiya, a town of Pontus, at 
the east of the mouth of the Thermodo; [sup- 
posed to have derived its ancient name from the 
first Polemo, made king of this country by 
Mare Antony. The modern name of the place 
appears to be derived from the adjacent pro- 
montory of Phadisana. ] 

Pos¥as, a surname of Minerva, as protec- 
tress of cities. 

Porrcuna, I. a town of Troas on Ida. 
rod. 6, 28.—HII. Another of Crete. 
2, 85. 

Porm, a festival at Thebes in honor of 
Apollo, represented there with grey hair, (02.10s)) 
contrary to the practice of all other places. The 
victim was a bull, but when it happened once 
that no bull could be found, an oxen was taken 
from the cart and sacrificed. From that time 
the sacrifice of laboring oxen was deemed law- 
ful, though before it was looked on as a capital 


crime, 
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PoniorcErss, (destroyer of cities,) a surname 
given to Demetrius, son of Antigonus, Plut. 
Demetr. 

Porisma, a town of Troas, on the Simois. 
Strabo, 13, s 

Porisrratus, an Epicurean philosopher, born 
the same day as Hippoclides, with whom he 
always lived in the greatest intimacy; both died 
at the same hour, Diog, L.—Val, Max. 1. 

Pouirrs, I, a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
killed by Pyrrhus in his father’s presence. Æn. 
2, 526. &c.——II. His son, who bore the same 
name, followed Æneas into Italy, and was one 
of the friends of young Ascanius, 5, 564. 

Po.irortum, a city of the Latins destroyed 
by the Romans, B. c, 369, Liv, 1, 33, 

PoLLA Arcenraria, wife of the poet Lucan, 
She assisted her husband in correcting the 3 
first hooks of his Pharsalia, Stat. Silv. 1, 2, 

PorLentYa, I. Polenza, a town of Liguria 
in Italy, [south-east of Alba Pompeia,]| famous 
for wool. There was a celebrated battle fought 
there between the Romans and Alaric, king of 
the Huns, about A.D, 403, in which the former, 
according to some, obtained the victory. Mela, 
2, 7.— Plin. 8, 48.—Suet. Tib. 37 —Sil. Ital. 
8, 598.—Cic. Fam. 11, 13. II. A town of 
Majorca, [ Pollenza or Puglianza; built, as is 
said, with a view of replacing a Roman colony, 
founded in that situation, and on this account 
called Colonia.) Plin.—Mela,——III. Of Pi- 
cenum. Liv. 39, 44. 41, 27. 

Porto, C, Asfnius, I, a Roman consul, 
under Augustus, who distinguished himself as 
much by his eloquence and writings, as by his 
exploits in the field. He defeated the Dalma- 
tians, and favored the cause of Antony against 
Augustus, He patronised, with great liberality, 
the poets Virgil and Horace, who have immor- 
talised him in their writings, He first raised a 
public library at Rome, and indeed his example 
was afterwards followed by many of the em- 
perors. In his library were placed the statues of 
all the learned men of every age, and Varro 
was the only person honored there during his 
lifetime. He was with J. Cæsar, when he 
crossed the Rubico, He was greatly esteemed 
by Augustus, when he had become one of his 
adherents, after the ruin of Antony. Pollio 
wrote some tragedies, orations, and a history, 
divided into 17 books, All these compositions 
are lost, and nothing remains of his writings 
except a few Letters to Cicero. He died in his 
80th year, a.p, 4, He is the person, in whose 
honor Virgil has inscribed his 4th Kclogue, 
Pollio, as a reconciliation was effected between 
Augustus and Antony during his consulship, 
The poet, itis supposed by some, makes men- 
tion of a son of the consul born about this time, 
and is lavish in his excursions into futurity, and 
-his predictions of approaching prosperity. [ Bp. 
Horsley has proved with great ability that the 
Eclogue is founded on the old traditions re- 
specting our Saviour, and that he is the child 
of whom Virgil, without being aware of it, 
makes mention, Serm.2,1.] Vell, Patere, 2, 86. 
— Horat. Od. 2,1. Sat.1,10.— Fal. Maw. 8, 13. 
— Quint. 10,——IT, Annius, a man accused of 
sedition before Tiberius, and acquitted. He 
afterwards conspired against Nero, &e. Tacit, 
6, 9. 15, 56,——-III. Vedius, one of the friends 
of Augustus, used to feed his fishes with 
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human flesh, This cruelty was discovered, when. 


‘one of his servants broke a glass in the pre- 


| called Podlustinz. 


sence of Augustus, who had been invited to a 
feast. The master ordered the servant to be 
seized; but he threw himself at the feet of the 
emperor, and begged him to interfere, and not 
suffer him to be devoured by fishes. On this 
the causes of his apprehension were examined, 
and Augustus, astonished at the barbarity of 
his favorite, caused the servant to be dismissed, 
all the fish-ponds to be filled up, and the erystal 
glasses of Pollio to be broken to pieces. [See 
Pausilypus. | 

PoLLUX, | or Woavd-dxs, | I. ason of Jupiter by 
Leda, wife of Tyndarus; brother to Castor: (see 
Castor.) II. A Greek writer, who flourished 
A, D. 186, under Commodus, and died in his 58th 
year. He was born at Naucratis, and taught rhe- 
toric at Athens, and wrote a useful work called 
Onomasticon, of which the best ed. is that of Hem- 
sterh, 2 vols. fol. Amst, 1706. [He does not 
follow the alphabetical order, but has divided 
his work into 9 books, according to the subjects, 
which he handles. He treats of antiquities, 
terms of art, agriculture, hunting, and in fact: ~ 
almost every topic, which can be enumerated, 
III. There was another of the same name, 
but much posterior, He probably flourished 
about the end of the 4th cent,, and was the au- 
thor of a Chronicon in Greek, which coms 
mences at the creation, and comes down to the 
reign of Valens. An ed, was published by 
Hardt, Lips, 1792, 8vo,; who supposed that 
this work was just newly discovered, but the 
Abbé Morelli has proved that this is the same 
work as that entitled Historia Sucra ab Orbe 
Condito ad Valentinianum et Valentem Imp. a 
Biancono, Bonon. 1779, fol. | 

Pouvusca, a town of Latium, formerly the 
capital of the Volsci, The inhabitants were 
Liv, 2, 39. 

Poryanus, I. a native of Macedonia, who 
wrote 8 books, in Greek, of Stratagems, which 
he dedicated to Antoninus and Verus, while they 
were making war against the Parthians. [The 
work originally contained 900 examples of 
Stratagems, of which 833 are now remaining. ] 
He wrote also other books, now lost, among’ 
which was a History, with a description of the 
city of Thebes, The best editions of his Sira- 
tagems, Masvicius, L. Bat, 1690, 8vo.; Mur- 
sinna, Berlin, 1756, 12mo, II. A friend of 
Philopemen. ILI, An orator in the age of 
Jul. Cæsar. He wrotein 3 books an Account of 
Antony's Expedition to Parthia, and likewise 
published Ovations. IV. A mathematician, 
who afterwards followed the tenets of Epicnrus, 
and disregarded geometry as a false and use- 
less study. Cie. Acad. 4. : 

PoryANnus, a mountain of Macedonia, near 
Pindus. Strabo. 

Porystus, or Por¥sus, a king of Corinth, 
who married Peribæa, whom some have called 
Merope; son of Mereury by Chthonophyle, 
daughter of Sicyo, king of Sicyo. He per- 
mitted his wife, who had no children, to adopt 
and educate as her own son, CEdipus, who had 
been found by his shepherds exposed in the 
woods. He had a daughter called Lysianassa, 
whom he gave in marriage to Talaus, son of 
Bias, king of Argos. As he had no male child, 
he left his kingdom to Adrastus, who had been 
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banished from his throne, and had -fled to €o- 
rinth for protection, Hygin. 66.—Paus. 2, 6. 
—Apollod. 3, 5, i : 


Porystus, I. a native of Megalopolis in Pe» | 


loponnesus, son of Lycortas, He was early 
initiated in the duties, and made acquainted 
with the qualifications, of a statesman by his 
father, a strong supporter of the Achzan 
league, and under him Philopemen was taught 
the art of war. [He played a distinguished 
part in the history of his country as ambassador 
to the Roman generals, and as a commander 
of the Achwan cavalry, Ai the age of about 
15, he was selected by his father, one of the 
chiefs of the Achæan league, to join an em- 
bassy to Egypt, which, however, was not sent. 
At the age of 40, he was carried as a hostage 
to Rome, and continued there for 17 years. ] 
Scipio and Fabius were acquainted with his un- 
common abilities as a warrior and a man of 
learning, and made him their friend by kind- 
ness and attention, Polybius was not insen- 
sible to their merit; accompanied Scipio in his 
expeditions, and was present at the taking of 
Carthage and Numantia. Inthe midst of his 
prosperity, however, he felt the distresses of 
his country, reduced into a Roman province, 
and, like a true patriot, relieyed its wants, and 
eased its servitude by making use of the influ- 
ence, which he had acquired by his acquaint- 
ance with the most powerful Romans. [In 
order to collect materials for his great historical 
work, which he now projected, he travelled into 
Gaul, Spain, and even traversed a part of the 
Atlantic. Scipio gave to him access to the re- 
gisters or records, Libri Censuales, preserved in 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, as well as to 
other historic monuments. On his return to 
Greece, after the decree of the senate, which 
granted the Achæan hostages permission to re- 
turn to their homes, he proved of great service 
to his countrymen, and endeavoured, though 
fruitlessly, to dissuade them from a war with 
the Romans, The war broke out, when he was 
in Africa, whither he had accompanied Scipio, 
and with whom he was present at the taking of 
Carthage. He hastened home, but appears to 
have arrived only after the fall of Corinth, 
Greece having been reduced under the Roman 
power, he traversed the Peloponnesus as com- 
missary, and by his mild and obliging deport- 
ment won the affections of all. Some years 
after he travelled into Egypt; in the year of 
Rome 620, he accompanied Scipio into Spain. ] 
He died in his 82d year, about B.o. 124, of 
a wound, which he had received by a fall from 
his horse. He wrote an Universal History in 
Greek, divided into 40 hooks, ‘Irrspia Kuboduxn, 
“ General History,” embracing a period of 53 
years, from the commencement of the 2d Punic 
war, (a.u.c. 555,) to the reduction of Macedo- 
nia into a Roman province, (a.u.c. 587.) 
Thirty-eight books were devoted to the events 
of this period; while 2 others precede them, 
and serve as an introduction to the work, In 
these last the historian runs rapidly over the 
interval, which had elapsed between the taking 
of Rome by the Gauls and the first descent of 
the Romans in Sicily, and after this enumerates 
what had occurred up to the commencement of 
the 2d Punic war. His object was to prove 
that the Romans did not owe their greatness to 
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a mere blind fatality ; he wished it to. be made 


| known by what steps, and by favor of what 


events, they had become masters, in so short a 
time, of so extensive an empire. His History 
is of a general nature, because he does not 
confine himself merely to those events, which 
related to the Romans, but embraces, at the 
same time, whatever had passed during that 
period among every nation of the known world, 
Of the 40 books, which it originally compre- 
hended, time has only spared the first 5 entire, 
Of the rest, as far as the 17th, we have merely 
fragments, though of considerable size. Of 
the remaining books we have nothing left ex- 
cept what is found in 2 meagre abridgments, 
which Constantine Porphyrogennetus, in the 
10th cent,, caused to be made of the whole work, 
The one is entitled “ Embassies,” the History 
of Treaties of Peace; the other “ Virtues and 
Vices.” Among the existing fragments of Po- 
lybius, are from the 17th to the 40th chapters 
of the 6th book, inclusive, which treat of the 
Roman art of war, and have often been pub- 
lished separately under this title. That part 
of the History, which is lost, embraced the his- 
tory of those events, of which the historian 
was himself an eye-witness; an irreparable loss 
for us, though Livy made frequent use of it.] 
The History of Polybius is admired for its au- 
thenticity, and he is, perhaps, the only histo- 
rian among the Greeks experimentally and pro- 
fessedly acquainted with the military opera- 
tions, and political measures, of which he 
makes mention, He has been recommended in 
every age and couniry asthe best master in the 
art of war, and nothing can more effectually 
prove the esteem, in which he was held among 
the Romans, than to mention that Brutus, the 
murderer of Cæsar, perused his History with 
the greatest attention, epitomised it, and often 
retired from the field, where he had drawn his 
sword against Octayius and Antony, to read 
the instructive pages, which described the great 
actions of his ancestors, [The History pos- 
sesses in one respect a peculiar character, dis- 
tinguishing it from the works of all the histo. 
rians, who had preceded him. Not content 
with relating events in the order, in which they 
had occurred, he goes back to the causes, which 
produced them; unfolds their attendant cir- 
cumstances, and the consequences, which they 
have brought with them; judges the actions of 
men, and paints the characters of the principal 
actors; in a word, forms the judgment of the 
reader, and causes him to indulge in reflec- 
tious, which ought to prepare him for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, (rpdéyuura.) 
Hence the title of his History, “Isropa Ipay- 
patixú, The style of Polybius is not elegant. 
He wrote after the purity of the Attic dialect 
had departed; and introduces, besides, many 
Latinisms into his work, Perhaps, too, his 
long sojourning among strangers had caused 
him to forget some of the nicer features of his 
native tongue.) But everywhere there is in- 
struction to be found, information to be col- 
lected, and curious facts to be obtained, and it 
reflects not much honor on Livy for calling the 
historian, from whom he has copied whole books 
almost word for word, without gratitude or ac- 
knowledgment, haudguaquam spernendus auc- 
tor, Dionys, H, is also one of his most violent: 
59 
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accusers; but has rather exposed his ignorance 


of true criticism, than discovered inaccuracy or 
inelegance. [He remarks that no man of taste 
can endure to read the work of Polybius to the 
end. It is strange that he did not take into 
consideration the highly attractive nature of 
the events, and the spirit with which they are 
narrated, Besides his general History, Poly- 
bius wrote Memoirs of the Life of Philopoemen, 
a work on Tactics, and a Letter on the Situa- 
tion of Laconia. From Cicero, moreover, (ad 
Fam. 5, 12.) it would appear that Polybius had 
written a detached History of the Numantine 
War.| The best editions, Gronovius, 3 vols. 
Amst. 1670, 8vo.; Ernesti, 3 vols. 1764, 8vo. ; 
Schweigheuser, 7 vols. Lips. 1785, 8vo. [An 
8th vol. was added in 1794-5, in 2 parts; the 
first containing the remainder of the Annota- 
tions, and an Historical and Geographical In- 
dex; the 2d part forming a valuable Lexicon 
Polybianum. This costly and elaborate ed. well 
deserves to be ranked as the editio optima. Orel- 
lius published in 1818, fromthe Leipzic press, 
the Commentary of Æneas Tacticus, 8vo. as a 
supplement to this ed.] Put. in Phil. in Prec. 
— Liv. 30, 45.—Paus. 8, 30.——II. A freed- 
man of Augustus. Suet. III. A physician, 
disciple and successor of Hippocrates. IV. 
A soothsayer of Corinth, who foretold to his 
sons the fate, which attended them in the Tro- 
jan war. 

Pouygores, one of the giants, who made 
war against Jupiter ; killed by Neptune, who 
crushed him under a part of the island of Cos, 
as he was walking across the Ægean. Paus. 
1, 2.— Hygin. in pref. Fab. 

PoLxcarrus, a famous Greek writer, born 
at Smyrna, and educated at the expense of a 
rich, but pious lady. Some suppose that he 
was St. John’s disciple. He became bishop of 
Smyrna, and went to Rome to settle the festi- 
val of Easter, but to no purpose. He was con- 
demned to be burnt at Smyrna, A.D. 167. 
[When he was going to the flames, the pro- 
consul offered to him his life, if he would blas- 
pheme Christ, to which the venerable prelate 
answered, Eighty-six years have I served him, 
and he has ever treated me with kindness; how 
then can I blaspheme him?| His Epistle to the 
Philippians is simple and modest, yet replete 
with useful precepts and rules for the conduct 
of life. The best ed. Oxon. 1708, 8vo. being 
annexed to the works of Ignatius. 

Por¥cris, I. an Athenian in the time of De- 
metrius, &c. Polyen. 5. II. A famous 
athlete, often crowned at the 4 solemn Games 
of the Greeks. He hada statue in Jupiter’s 
Grove at Olympia. Paws. 6, 1. 

PoryciErus, I. a celebrated statuary of 
Sicyo, about s.c. 232, He was universally 
reckoned the most skilful artist of his profes- 
sion among the ancients, and the 2d rank 
was given to Phidias. One of his pieces, in 
which he had represented a body-guard of 
the king of Persia, was so happily executed, 
and so nice and exact in all its proportions, 
that it was looked on as a most perfect model, 
and accordingly called The Rule. He was ac- 
quainted with architecture. Paus, 2, 6.— Quin- 
tid. 12, 10. II. Another who lived about 30 
rears after. III, A favorite of Nero, put 
i death by Galba, 
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Porycuirus, an historian of Larissa. Athen. 
12.—Æ lian, 16, 41. i ; j 

PoxrycrXrtes, 1. a tyrant of Samos, well known 
for the continual flow of good fortune, which 
attended him. He became very powerful, and 
made himself master, not only of the neighbour- 
ing islands, but also of some cities on the coast 
of Asia. He had a fleet of 100 ships of war, 
and was so universally respected, that Amasis, 
king of Egypt, made a treaty of alliance with 
him. The Egyptian monarch, however, terri- 
fied by his continued prosperity, advised him to 
chequer his enjoyments by relinquishing some 
of his most favorite objects. Polycrates com- 
plied, and threw into the sea a beautiful seal, 
the most valuable of his jewels. ‘The voluntary 
loss of so precious a seal afflicted him for some 
time, but a few days after, he received as a 
present a large fish, in whose belly the jewel 
was found. Amasis no sooner heard this than 
he rejected all alliance with the tyrant of Samos, 
and observed that sooner or later his good for- 
tune would vanish. Some time after, Polycrates 
visited Magnesia on the Meander, where he 
had been invited by Oretes, the governor. He 
was shamefully put to death, s.c. 522, merely 
because the governor wished to terminate the 
prosperity of Polycrates. [Herod. alleges 2 
reasons: l. that Orcetes was induced by the 
reproaches of an acquaintance, governor of 
Dascylium, who upbraided him for not having 
added Samos to the Persian dominions, when 
it lay so near, and had been seized by a private 
citizen, (Polycrates,) with the help of but 15 
armed men; 2. that a messenger from Orætes 
had been disrespectfully treated by Polyerates.] 
The daughter of Polycrates had dissuaded her 
father from going to the house of Orcetes, on 
account of the bad dreams, which she had had, 
but her advice was disregarded. [She dreamt 
that she saw her father aloft in the air, washed 
by Jupiter, and anointed by the sun. The cir- 
cumstance of her father being suspended on a 
cross fulfilled the vision. He was washed b 
Jupiter, i. e„ by the rain, and anointed by the 
sun, “ which extracted,” says Herod. “ the 
moisture from his body.’] Paus. 8, 14.— 
Strabo, 14.— Herod. 3, 39, &c. II. A sophist 
of Athens, who, to engage the public attention, 
wrote a Panegyric on Busiris and Clytemnesira. 
Quintil. 2, 17. III. An ancient statuary. 

Porypimas, I. a Trojan, son of Antenor by 
Theano, sister of Hecuba. He married Lycaste, 
a natural daughter of Priam; is accused by 
some of having betrayed his country to the 
Greeks. Dares Phryg. II. A son of Pan- 
thous, born the same night as Hector; inferior 
to none of the Trojans except Hector, who 
fought against the Greeks; at last killed by 
Ajax, after he had slaughtered a great number 
of the enemy. Dictys Cret. 1, &e.— Wl. 12, &c. 
III. A celebrated athlete, who imitated 
Hercules in whatever he did; killed a lion with 
his fist, and it is said that he could stop a 
chariot with his hand in its most rapid course. 
He was one day with some of his friends in a 
cave, when, on a sudden, a large piece of rock 
came tumbling down, and while all fled away, 
he attempted to receive the falling fragment in 
his arms. His prodigious strength, however, 
was insufficient, and he was instantly crushed 
to pieces under the rock, Paus. 6, 5——IV, 
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One of Alexanders officers, intimate with Par 
Curt, 4,15. poets 
. Porypamna, wife of Thonis, king of Egypt. 


It is said that she gave Helen a certain powder, 
which had the wonderful power of driving away 


care and melancholy. Od. 4, 228. 
Potypectrs, I. king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Proclide; son of Eunomus. Paus. 3, 7. 
— II. Ason of Magnes, king of the island 
of Seriphos. He received with great kindness 
Danaë and her son Perseus, who had been ex- 
posed on the sea by Acrisins: (see Perseus.) 
He took particular care of the education of 
Perseus; but when he became enamored of 
Danaé, removed him from his kingdom, appre- 
hensive of his resentment. Some time after, 
he paid his addresses to her, and when she re- 
jected him, prepared to offer violence. She fled 
to the altar of Minerva for protection; and 
Dictys, brother of Polydectes, who had himself 
saved her from the sea-waters, opposed her 
ravisher, and armed himself in her defence. 
At this critical moment Perseus arrived, and 
with Medusa’s head turned Polydectes with 
the associates of his guilt into stones. The 


crown of Seriphos was given to Dictys, who 


had shewn himself so active in the cause of 
innocence, Ovid, Met. 5, 242—Hygin, 63, &c. 
III. A sculptor of Greece. Pvin. 

Porypora, I. daughter of Peleus, king of 
Thessaly, by Antigone, daughter of Eurytio. 
She married the river Sperchius, by whom she 
had Mnestheus. Apollod. II. One of the 
Oceanides. Hesiod. III. A daughter of 
Meleager, king of Calydo, who married Pro- 
tesilaus; killed herself when she heard that 
her husband was dead. The wife of Protesilaus 
is more commonly called Laodamia : (see Pro- 
tesilaus.) Paus. 4, 2. 1V. A daughter of 
Perieres. V. An island of the Propontis, 
near Cyzicus. 

Poryporvs, I. son of Alcamenes, king of 
Sparta; put an end to the war, which had been 
carried on during 20 years between Messenia 
and his subjects ;-and during his reign, the 
Lacedemonians planted 2 colonies, one at 
Crotona, and the other at Locri. He was uni- 
versally respected. He was assassinated by a 
nobleman, called Polemarchus. His son Eu- 
rycrates succeeded him B.C. 724. Paus, 3.— 
Herod. 7, 204.—— 1I. A celebrated carver of 
Rhodes, who with one stone made the famous 
statue of Laocoo and his children. Pli». 34, 8. 
III. A son of Hippomedo, who went with 
the Epigoni to the 2d Theban war. Paus. 2. 
IV. A son of Cadmus and Hermione, who 
married Nycteis, by whom he had Labdacus, 
father of Laius. He had succeeded to the 
throne of Thebes when his father had gone to 
Illyricum. Apollod. 3. V. A brother of 
Jaso of Pheræ, who killed his brother, and 
seized on his possessions. Diod. S. 15. 
VI. A son of Priam, killed by Achilles. 
VII. Another son of Priam by Hecuba, or, 
according to others, by Laothoë, daughter of 
Altes, king of Pedasus. As he was young and 
inexperienced, when Troy was besieged by the 
Greeks, his father removed him to the court of 
Polymnestor, king of Thrace, and also entrusted 
to the care of the monarch a large sum of 


money, and the greatest part of his treasures, | 
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till his country was freed from foreign invasion, 
No sooner was the death of Priam known in 
Thrace, than Polymnestor made himself master 
of the riches in his possession, and to ensure 
them the better, assassinated young Polydorus, 
and threw his body into the sea, where it was 
found by Hecuba: (see Hecuba.) According 
to Virgil, (Æn. 3, 21.) the, body of Polydorus 
was buried near the shore by his assassin, and 
there grew on his grave a myrtle, whose boughs 
dropped blood, when Æneas, going to Italy, 
attempted to tear them from the tree: (see 
Polymnestor.) . Apollod. 3, 12.— Ovid, Met. 
13, 432— Uv. 20.—Dictys Cret. 2, 18, 

Poryeius, a surname of Mercury, Paus, 

Poryenorus, I. a celebrated painter of Tha- 
sos, about z.c. 422; son of Aglaopho. He 
adorned one of the public porticos of Athens 
with his paintings, in which he had represented 
the most striking events of the Trojan war. 
He particularly excelled in giving grace, liveli- 
ness, and expression to his pieces. The Atheni- 
ans were so pleased with him, that they offered 
to reward his labors with whatever he chose to 
accept. He declined this generous offer, and 
the Amphictyonic council, composed of the re- 
presentatives of the principal cities of Greece, 
ordered that he should be maintained at the 
public expense wherever he went. Quinti, 12, 10. 
— Plin,33,34.— Plut. in Cim.— Paus. 10,25. &c. 
II. A statuary. Plin. 34. 

Porycbnus and TeLeconus, sons of Proteus 
and Coronis, killed by Hercules. Apollod. 

Porynymnya and Porymnya, one of the 
Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne ; 
presided over singing and rhetoric, and deemed 
the inventress of harmony ; represented veiled 
in white, holding a sceptre in her left hand, 
and with her right raised up, as if ready to 
harangue; had a crown of jewels on her head: 
[see Muse.] Hesiod, Th.—Plut. Symp.— 
Horat. Od. 1, 1.—Ovid, Fast. 5, 9. 

Porxiwivs, I. a physician who brought back 
to life Glaucus, son of Minos, by applying to 
his body a certain herb, with which he had seen 
a serpent restore life to another, which was 
dead: (see Glaucus.) Apollod. 3, 3.——I. A 
son of Hercules by one of the daughters of 
Thestius. Apollod. TII. A Corinthian sooth- 
sayer, called also Polybius. IV. A dithy- 
rambic poet, painter, and musician. 

Porymnssres, I. a Greek poet of Colopho. 
Paus. 1, 14.— II. A native of Thera, father 
of Battus or Aristoles, by Phronima, daughter 
of Etearchus, king of Oaxus. Herod. 4, 190. 

Porymnestror, I. a king of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, who married llione, the eldest of 
Priam’s daughters, When the Greeks be- 
sieged Troy, Priam sent the greatest part of 
his treasures, together with Polydorus, the 
youngest of his ‘sons, to Thrace, where they 
were entrusted to the care of Polymnestor. The 
Thracian monarch paid every attention to his 
brother-in-law; but when he was informed that 
Priam was dead, murdered him to become 
master of the riches in his possession. At 
that time, the Greeks were returning victorious 
from Troy, followed by all the captives, among 
whom was Hecuba, mother of Polydorus. The 
fleet stopped on the coasts of Thrace, where 
one of the female captives pent on the 
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shore the body of Polydortis, whom Polym- 
nestor had thrown into the sea, The dreadful 
intelligence was immediately communicated to 
the mother, and Hecuba, who recollected the 
frightful dreams of the previous night, did not 
doubt but Polymnestor was the cruel assassin. 
She resolved to revenge her son’s death, and 
immediately called out Polymnestor, as if wish- 
ing to impart to him a matter of the most im- 
portant nature, The tyrant was drawn into the 
snare, and was no sooner introduced into the 
apartments of the Trojan princess, than the 
female captives rushed on him, and put out his 
eyes with their pins, while Hecuba murdered 
his 2 children, who had accompanied him. 
According to Eurip., the Greeks condemned 
Polymnestor to be banished into a distant 
island for his perfidy. Hyginus, however, re- 
lates the whole differently, and observes that, 
when Polydorus was sent to Thrace, Ilione, his 


Sister, took him instead of her son Deiphilus, | 


who was of the same age, apprehensive of her 
husband’s cruelty. The monarch was unac- 
quainted with the imposition: he looked on 
Polydorus as his own son, and treated Deiphi- 
lus as the brother of Ilione. After the destruc- 
tion of Troy, the conquerors, who wished the 
house and family of Priam to be totally ex- 
tirpated, offered Electra, the daughter of Aga- 
memno, to Polymnestor, if he would destroy 
Ilione and Polydorus. The monarch accepted 


the offer, and immediately dispatched his own | 
son Deiphilus, whom he had been tatight to | 


regard as Polydorus. Polydorus, who passed 
as the son of Polymnestor, consulted the oracle 
after the murder of Deiphilus, and when he 
was informed that his father was dead, his 
mother a captive in the hands of the Greeks, 
and his country in ruins, communicated the 


answer of thé god to Ilione, whom he had al- | 


ways regarded as his mother. Hione told him 
the measures, which she had pursued, to save 
his life, and on this he avenged the perfidy of 
Polymnestor by putting out his eyes. Lurip. 
Hec.— Hygin. 109.— in, 3, 45. §-c.—Ovid, 
Met. 13, 430. §c.——II. A king of Arcadia, 
succeeded on the throne by Ecmis. Paws. 8. 
II. A young Milesian, who took a hare 
in running, and afterwards obtained a prize at 
the Olympic Games. 

PorYnicrs, a son of (Edipus, king of Thebes, 
by Jocasta. He inherited his father’s throne 


with his brother Eteocles, and the two brothers | 


mutually agreed that they should reign each a 
year alternately. Eteocles first ascended the 
throne by right of seniority ; but when the year 
was expired, refused to resign the crown to his 
brother. Polynices, on this, fled to Argos, 
where he married Argia, daughter of Adrastus, 
king of the country, and levied a large army, 
at the head of which he marched against 
Thebes. The command of this army was di- 
vided among 7 celebrated chiefs, who were to 


attack the 7 gates of the city of Thebes. The | 


battle was decided by a single combat between 
the 2 brothers, who both killed one another: 
(see Eteocles.)  Atsch. S. c. Theb—Eurip, 
Phæn— Senec. Theb—Diod. S. 4.— Hygin. 68, 
&e.— Paus. 2, 20. 9, 5.—Apollod. 3,5. | 

PoLYPEMO, a famous thief, called also Pro- | 
erustes, Who eo all the travellers about | 
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the Cephisus, and near Elewsis in Attica ; killed 
by Theseus. Ovid calls him father of Procrustes, 
and Apollod. of Sinis: (see Procrustes.) Paus. 
1, 38.—Ovid, 1b. 409.—Diod. S. 4.—Plut. These 
POoLYPERCHO ot PorysPercno, one of the 
officers of Alexander. Antipater, at his death, 
appointed him governor of the kingdom of 
Macedonia in preference to his own son Cas- 
sander. Polypercho, thotigh old, and a man 
experience, shewed great ignorance in the ad- 
ininistration of the government; became crue 
not only to the Greeks, or such as a his 
ambitious views, but even to the helpless ard 
| innocent children and friends of Alexander, to 
| whom he was indebted for his rise and militar 
| reputation ; killed in battle, p.c. 309. Curi = 
Diod. S. 17. &e.—Justin, 13. } 
PoryrnEmvs, a celebrated Cyclops, king «f 
all the Cyclopes in Sicily, and son of Neptune 
|and Thoosa, daughter of Phorcys: [see Cy- 
clopes.| He is represented as a motister of 
strength, of a tall stature, with one eye in the 
middle of the forehead. He fed on human 
flesh, and kept his flocks on the coasts of Sicily, 
when Ulysses, at his return from the Trojan 
war, was driven thither. The Grecian prince, 
with 12 of his companions, visited the coast; 
were seized by the Cyclops, who confined 
| them in his cave, and daily devoured 2 of them. 
| Ulysses would have shared the fate of his com- 
| panions, had he not intoxicated the Cyclops, and 
put out his eye with a fire-brand, while he was 
asleep. Polyphemus, awaked by the sudden 
| pain, stopped the entrance of his cave, but 
| Ulysses made his escape by creeping between 
| the legs of the rams of the Cyclops, as they 
| were led out to feed on the mountains. Poly- 
| phemus became enamored of Galatea, but his 
addresses were disregarded, and the Nymph 
| shuygned his presence. The Cyclops was more 
| earnest, and when he saw Galatea surrender 
| herself to the pleasure of Acis, he crushed his 
rival with a piece of broken rock. Theocr. 1.— 
Ovid, Met. 13, 772.—Od. 19.— Eurip. Cyel— 
| Hygin. 125.—Æn. 3, 619. &e. 
Potyspercuo: see Polypercho. 
| Poryxkna, a daughter of Priam and He- 
| cubas celebrated for her beauty and acconi- 
| plishments. Achilles became enamored of her, 
| and solicited her hand, and their marriage 
| would have been consummated, had not Hector 
| her brother opposed it. Polyxena, according to 
Some authors, accompanied her father, when he 
went to the tent of Achilles to redeem the body 
| of his son Hector. Sometime after the Grecian 
| hero came into the temple of Apollo to obtain a 
| sight of the Trojan princess, but was murdered 
| there by Paris; and Polyxena, who had re- 
turned his affection, was so afflicted at his death, 
that she went and sacrificed herself on his tomb. 
| Some, however, suppose that that sacrifice was 
not voluntary, but that the Manes of Achilles 
appeared to the Greeks, as they were going to 
embark, and demanded of them the sacrifice 
of Polyxena. The princess, who was in the 
| number of the captives, was on this dragged to 
| her lover’s tomb, and there immolated by Neo- 
| ptolemus, son of Achilles, Ovid, Met. 14.3: 
§c.—Dictys Cret. 3, 5.— in, 3, 321. — Catull, 
Ep. 65.—Hygin. 90. 
Poryxo, I. a priestess of Apollo’s temple 
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in Lemnos; also nurse to queen Hypsipyle ; 

she advised the Lemnian tnei a Ria 

their husbands. Apolon. 1.—Flace. 2.—Hygin. 
15.—II. One of the Atlantides——III. A 
native of Argos, who married Tlepolemus, son 
of Hercules. She followed himto Rhodes after 
the murder of his uncle Licymnius, and when 
he departed for the Trojan war with the rest of 
the Greek princes, became sole mistress of the 
kingdom, After the Trojan war, Helen fled 
from Peloponnesus to Rhodes, where Polyxo 
reigned. Polyxo detained her, and to punish 
her as being the cause of a war, in which Tle- 
polemus had perished, she ordered her to be 
hanged on a tree by her female servants, dis- 
guised in the habit of Furies: (see Helena.) 
Paus. 5, 19. IV. The wife of Nycteus. 
V. One of the wives of Danaus. 

PoryzE.us, a Greek poet of Rhodes; he 
wrote a poem on the Origin and Birth of Bac- 
chus, Venus, the Muses, &c., quoted by Athen. 
Hygin. P. A. 2, 14, 

Pomerfa, Pomeris, and PomerYa Suxssa, [a 
town of Italy, and capital of the Volsci; taken 
by the Romans in the early part of the reign of 
Tarq. Superbus. From the sale of the plunder 
a sum of 40 talents was obtained, set apart by 
the king for the erection of the Capitol.] It was 
totally destroyed by the Romans, because it 

had revolted. Ain. 6, 775. 

Pomona, a Nymph at Rome supposed to pre- 
side over gardens, and to be the goddess of all 
sorts of fruit-trees. She hada temple at Rome, 
and a regular priest called Flamen Pomonatlis, 
who offered sacrifices to her divinity for the pre- 
servation of fruit. She was generally repre- 
sented as sitting on a basket full of flowers and 
fruit, and holding a bough in one hand, and 
apples in the other. Pomona was particularly 
delighted with the cultivation of the earth; 
she disdained the toils of the field, and fatigues 
of hunting. Many of the gods of the country 
endeavored to gain her affection, but she re- 
ceived their addresses with coldness. Vertum- 
nus was the only one, who, by assuming dif- 
ferent shapes, and introducing himself into her 
company under the form of an old woman, pre- 
vailed on her to break her vow of celibacy, and 
marry him. This deity was unknown among 
the Greeks. Ovid, Met. 14, 628. &c. 

Pompria, I. a daughter of Sextus Pompey, by 
Scribonia. She was promised to Marcellus, as 
a means of procuring a reconciliation between 
her father and the triumvir, but she married 
Scribonius Libo. II, A daughter of Pompey 
the Great, Jul. Cesar’s 3d wife. She was ac- 
cused of incontinence, because Clodius had 
introduced himself in women’s clothes into the 
room, where she was celebrating the mysteries 
of Cybele. Cæsar repudiated her on this accu- 
sation. Plut. UI. The wife of Annus 
Seneca, daughter of Pompeius Paullinus. 
IV. A portico at Rome much frequented by all 
orders of people. Ovid, A. A. 67.—Martial, 
11, 48. 

Pompria Lex, I. by Pompey the Great, de 
ambitu, a.u.c. 701. It ordained that whatever 
person had been convicted of the crime of ambi- 
tus, should be pardoned, provided he could 
impeach 2 others of the same crime, and oc- 
casion the condemnation of one of them. 
II, Another, by the same, A.v.c, 701, which for- 
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bade the use of Zaudatores in trials, or “persons 
who gave a good character of the prisoner then 
impeached. III. Another by the same, 
A.u.c. 683. It restored to the tribunes their 
original power and authority, of which they had 
been deprived by the Cornelian law.——lV. 
Another by the same, a.u.c. 701; It shortened 
the forms of trials, and enacted that the 3 first 
days of a trial should be employed in examining 
witnesses, and it allowed only one day to the 
patties to make their accusation and defence. 
The plaintiff was confined to 2 hours, and the 
defendant to 3. This law had for its object the 
riots, which happened from the quarrels of 
Clodius and Milo: V. Another by the same, 
A.U.c. 698. It required that the judges should 
be the richest of every century, contrary to the 
usual form. It was however requisite that they 
should be such, as the Aurelian law proscribed. 
—VI. Another of the same, a.v.c. 701. 
Pompey was by this empowered to continue in 
the government of Spain 5 years longer. 

Pomprianus, I. a Roman knight of Antioch, 
raised to offices of the greatest trust under 
Aurelius, whose daughter Lucilla he married. 
He lived in great popularity at Rome, and re- 
tired from the court, when Commodus succeeded 
to the imperial crown, He ought, according to 
Julian’s opinion, to have been chosen and 
adopted as successor by M. Aurelius. PE'A: 
general of Maxentius, killed by Constantine. 
III. A Roman put to death by Caracalla. 

Pompei or Pomrrium, a town of Campania, 
[about 14 miles from Naples, on the road to 
Nocera,| built, as some suppose, by Hercules; 
partly demolished by an earthquake, a.D. 63, 
and afterwards rebuilt; 16 years after, swal- 
lowed up by another earthquake, which accom- 
panied one of the eruptions of Mt. Vesuvius. 
Herculaneum, in its neighbourhood, shared the 


same fate. The people of the town were then 
assembled in a theatre, where public spectacles 
were exhibited. [It was probably situate on 
an arm of the sea, and served as a port for the 
inland towns. ‘This inlet of the sea has been 
filled up by successive eruptions, besides that 
which destroyed the town. The opinion gence 
rally maintained that the people of this city 
were surprised and overwhelmed by the volcanic 
storm, while in the theatre, is not very probable. 
The number of skeletons discovered in Pompeii 
does not exceed 60; and 10 times this number 
would be inconsiderable, when compared with 
the extent and population of the city. Besides, 
the first agitation and threatening aspect of the 
mountain must have filled every breast with 
terror, and banished all gaiety and amusement, 
No doubt the previous intimations were of such 
a nature, as to have fully apprized the inhabit- 
ants of their danger, and induced the great 
mass of them to save themselves by flight. The 
discovery of Pompeii, (see Herculaneum,) after 
having lain so long buried and unknown, has 
furnished us with many curious and valuable 
remains of antiquity.] Ziv. 9, 38.— Strabo, 6. 
— Mela, 2, 4.—Dionys. 1.— Seneca Quest. 4, 
Pompriopouis, I. a town of Cicilia, formerly 
Soli, Mela, 1, 13.—— II. In Paphlagonia, 
originally Ewpatoria,which name was exchanged 
when Pompey conquered Mithridates. 
Pomprivs, Q.,1. a consul who éarried on war 
against the Numantines, gi p” a shameful 
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; the first of that noble family, of whom 
mention is made. Flor. 2, 18. II. Cneus, 
‘a Roman general, who made war against the 
Marsi, and triumphed over the Piceni. He 
declared himself against Cinna and Marius, 
and supported the intergst of the republic. He 
was surnamed Strabo, because he squinted. 

While he was marching against Manus, a 
plague broke out in his army, and raged with 
such violence, that it carried away 11,000 men in 
a few days. He was killed by a flash of light- 
ning, and as he had behaved with cruelty, while 
in power, the people dragged his body through 
the streets of Rome with an iron hook, and threw 


it intothe Tiber. Fell. Paterc.2.— Plat. in Pomp. | 
——III. Rufus, a Roman consul with Sylla. | 


He was sent to finish the Marsian war, but the 
army mutinied at the instigation of Pompeius 
Strabo, whom he was to succeed in command, 
and he was assassinated by some of the soldiers. 
Appian, Civ. 1.——lV. A general, who suc- 
ceeded Metellus in Spain, and was the occasion 
of a war with Numantia——YV. Another ge- 
neral taken prisoner by Mithridates. VI. 
Sextus, a governor of Spain, who, cured him- 


self of the gout by placing himself in corn | 


above the knee. Päin. 22, 5. VII. Rufus, 
a grandson of Sylla, VIII. A tribune of 


the soldiers in Nero's reign, deprived of his | 


office when Piso’s conspiracy was discovered. 
Tacit. 
and abilities. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, 1. 
of Theophanes, of Mitylene, famous for his 
intimacy with Pompey the Great, and for his 
writings. Tacit. Arn. 6——XI. A tribune of 
a pretorian cohort under Galba, XII. A 


Roman knight, put to death by Claudius for | 


his adultery with Messalina. Tacit. dun. 11. 


greatness of his exploits, son of Pompeius 
Strabo and Lucilia. He early distinguished 
himself in the field of battle, and fought with 
success and bravery under his father, whose 


courage and military prudence he imitated. He | 
began his career with great popularity; the | 
beauty and elegance of his person gained for | 


him admirers; and by pleading at the bar, he 


displayed his eloquence, and received the most | 


unbounded applause.. In the disturbances, 
which agitated Rome by the ambition and ava- 
rice of Marius and Sylla, Pompey followed the 
interest of the latter, and by levying 3 legions 
for his service, gained his friendship and pro- 
tection. In his 26th year, he conquered Sicily, 
which was in the power of Marius and his ad- 
herents, and in 40 days regained all the terri- 
tories of Africa, which had forsaken the interest 
of Sylla. This rapid success astonished the 
Romans, and Sylla, who admired and dreaded 
the rising power of Pompey, recalled him to 
Rome. Pompey immediately obeyed, and the 
dictator, by saluting him with the appellation 
of Great, shewed to the world what expectations 


he formed from the maturer age of his victo- | 


rious lieutenant. This sounding title was not 
sufficient to gratify the ambition of Pompey: 
he demanded a triumph, and when Sylia re- 
fused to grant it, emphatically exclaimed, that 
the sun shone with more ardor at his ris- 
ing than at his setting. His assurance gained 
what petitions and entreaties could not obtain, 
and he was be sa Roman knight, who, with- 


1X. A consul praised for his learning | 
X. A son | 


XIII. Cneus, surnamed Magnus, from the | 
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out an office under the appointment of the 
nate, marched in triumphal procession ar 
the streets of Rome. He now appeared not. 

a dependant, but as a rival of the dictator, aud 
his opposition to his measures totally excluded 
him from his will. After the death of Sylla, 
Pompey supported himself against the remains 
of the Marian faction, headed by Lepidus. He 
defeated them, put an end to the war which the 
revolt of Sertorius in Spain had occasioned, 
and obtained a 2d triumph, though still a pri- 
vate citizen, about s.c. 73. He was soon after 

| made consul, and in that office restored the 
tribunitial power to its original dignity, and in — 
40 days removed the pirates from the Mediter- 
ranean, where they had reigned for many years, 
and by their continual plunder and audacity, 
almost destroyed the whole naval power of 
Rome. While he prosecuted the piratical war, 
and extirpated these maritime robbers in their 
obscure retreats in Cilicia, Pompey was called _ 
to greater undertakings, and by the influence 
of his friends at Rome, and the tribune Mani- 
lius, was empowered to finish the war against | 
2 of the most powerful monarchs of Asia, Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus, and Tigranes, king of 
Armenia. In this expedition, Pompey shewed 
himself no way inferior to Lucullus, who was 
then at the head of the Roman armies, and 
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have made him the conqueror of Mithridates, | 
and master of all Asia. His operations against 
| the king of Pontus were bold and vigorous, and 
in a general engagement the Romans so totally 
defeated the enemy, that the Asiatic monarch 
escaped with difficulty from the field of battle: 
(see Mithridaticum bellum.) Pompey did not — 
| lose sight of the advantages, which dispatch 
would ensure. He entered Armenia, received 
the submission of king Tigranes; after he had 
conquered the Albanians and Iberians, visited 
countries scarcely known to the Romans; like 
a master of the world, disposed of kingdoms and 
provinces; received homage from 12 crowned 
heads at once; entered Syria, and pushed his 
conquests as far as the Red Sea. Part of 
Arabia was subdued; Judæa became a Roman 
province ; and when he had now nothing to fear 
tron Mithridates, who had voluntarily destroyed 
himself, Pompey returned to Italy with all the 
pomp and majesty of an eastern conqueror. 
‘The Romans dreaded his approach, knew his 
| power and influence among his troops, and 
| teared the return of another tyrannical Sylla. 
Pompey, however, banished their fears by dis- 
banding his army, and the conqueror of Asia 
entered Rome like a private citizen. This mo- 
dest aud prudent behaviour gained for him more 
friends and adherents than the most unbounded 
power, aided with profusion and liberality. He 
was honored with a triumph, and the Romans, 
for 3 successive days, gazed with astonishment 
| on the riches and spoils, which their conquests 
had acquired in the east, and expressed their 
raptures at the sight of the different nations, 
habits, and treasures, which preceded the con- 
queror’s chariot. But it was not this alone, 
which gratified the ambition, and flattered the 
| prideot the Romans. The advantages of their 
conquests were more lasting than an empty 
| show; and when 20,000 talents were brought 


| into the public treasury, and the revenues of 


| 
| resigned with reluctance an office, which would — 
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the republic were raised from 50 to 85 millions 


_ of drachmex, Pompey became more powerful, 


flattered, and envied. To strengthen himself, 


and triumph over his enemies, he soon after 


united his interest with that of Cæsar and 


_ with the rest, and the continuation of his power 


as goyernor of Gaul for 5 additional years. 
But this powerful confederacy was soon broken. 
The sudden death of Julia, and total defeat of 
Crassus in Syria, shattered the political bands, 
which held the jarring interest of Cesar and 
Pompey united. Pompey dreaded his father- 
in-law, and yet affected to despise him; by suf- 
fering anarchy to prevail in Rome, he convinced 
his fellow-citizens of the necessity of investing 
him with‘dictatorial power. But while the con- 
queror of Mithridates was as a sovereign at 
Rome, the adherents of Cæsar were not silent. 
They demanded that either the consulship 
should be given to him, or that he should be 
continued in the government of Gaul. This 
just demand would perhaps have been granted, 
but Cato opposed it; and when Pompey sent 
for the 2 legions, which he had lent to Cesar, 
the breach became more wide, and a civil war 
inevitable. Cæsar was privately preparing to 
meet his enemies, while Pompey remained in- 
dolent, and gratified his pride in seeing all Italy 
celebrate his recovery from an indisposition by 
universal rejoicings. But he was soon roused 
from his inactivity, and it was now time to find 
his friends, if any thing could be obtained from 
the caprice and fickleness of a people, which 
he had once delighted and amused by the ex- 
hibition of games and spectacles in a theatre, 
which could contain 20,000 spectators. Cæsar 
was now near Rome: he had crossed the Ru- 
bico, which was a declaration of hostilities, and 
Pompey, who had once boasted that he could 
raise legions to his assistance by stamping on 
the ground with his foot, fled from the city with 
precipitation, and retired to Brundusium with 
the consuls and part of the senators. His cause 
indeed was popular ; he had been invested with 
discretionary power; the senate had entreated 
him to protect the republic against the usurpa- 
tion and tyranny of Cesar; and Cato, by em- 
bracing his cause, and appearing in his camp, 
seemed to indicate that he was the friend of 
the republic, and assertor of Roman liberty and 
independence. But Cesar was now master of 
Rome, and in 60 days all Italy acknowledged 
his power ; and the conqueror hastened to Spain, 
there to defeat the interest of Pompey, and 
alienate the hearts of his soldiers. He was too 
successful; and when he had gained to his 
cause the western parts of the Roman empire, 
Cæsar crossed Italy, and arrived in Greece, 
whither Pompey had retired, supported by all 
the powers of the east, the wishes of the repub- 
lican Romans, and a numerous and well-disci- 


plined army, Though superior in numbers, he | 
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refused to give hattle to the enemy, while Cæsar 
continually harassed him, and even attacked his 
camp. Pompey repelled him with great suc- 
cess, and might have decided the war, if he 
had continued to pursue the enemy, while their 
confusion was great, and their escape almost 
impossible. Want of provisions obliged Cæsar 
to advance towards Thessaly. Pompey pursued — 
him, and in the plains of Pharsalia the 2 armies 
engaged. The whole was conducted against 
the advice and approbation of Pompey, and by 
suffering his troops to wait for the approach of 
the enemy, he deprived his soldiers of that ad- 
vantage, which the army of Cæsar obtained, 
by running to the charge with spirit and vigor. 
The cavalry of Pompey soon gave way, and the 
general retired to his camp overwhelmed with 
grief and shame. But here there was no safety ; 
the conqueror pushed on on every side; Pompey 
disguised himself, and fled to the sea-coast, 
whence he passed to Egypt, where he hoped to 
find a safe asylum, till better and more favor- 
able moments returned, in the court of Ptolemy, 
a prince whom he had once protected and en- 
sured on his throne. When Ptol. was told 
that Pompey claimed his protection, he con- 
sulted his ministers, and had the baseness to 
deceive and betray him. A boat was sent to 
fetch him on shore, and the Roman general 
left his galley after an affectionate and tender 
parting with his wife Cornelia, The Egyptian 
sailors sat in sullen silence in the boat, and 
when Pompey disembarked, Achillas and Sep- 
timins assassinated him. His wife, who hag 
followed him with her eyes to the shore, was a 
spectator of the bloody scene, and hastened 
away from the bay of Alexandria not to share 
his miserable fate. He died s.c. 48, in his 
56th or 59th year, the day after his birth-day. 
His head was cut off and sent to Cæsar, who 
turned away from it with horror, and shed a 
flood of tears. The body was left for some 
time naked on the sea-shore, till the humanity 
of Philip, one of his freedmen, and an old sol- 
dier, who had often followed his standard to 
victory, raised a burning pile, and deposited 
his ashes under a mound of earth. Cæsar 
erected a monument on his remains, and Ha- 
drian, 2 centuries after, when he visited Egypt, 
ordered it to be repaired at his own expense, 
and paid particular honor to the memory of a 
great and good man. The character of Pom- 
pey is that of an intriguing and artful general, 
and the oris probi, and animo inverecundo of 
Sallust, short and laconic as it may appear, is 
the best and most descriptive picture of his cha- 
racter. He wished it to appear that he obtained 
all his honors and dignity from merit alone, and 
as the free and unprejudiced favors of the Ro-« 
mans, while he secretly claimed them by faction 
and intrigue ; and he whowished to appear the 
patron and an example of true discipline and 
ancient simplicity, was not ashamed publicly to 
bribe the populace to gain an election, or sup- 
port his favorites. Yet amidst all this dissimu- 
lation, perhaps congenial to the age, we perceive 
many other striking features. Pompey was kind 
and clement to the conquered, and generous to 
his captives, and buried at his own expense 
Mithridates with all the pomp and solemnity, 
which the greatness of his power and ex- 
tent of his dominions eas p claim, He 
86! 
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was an enemy to flattery, and when his charac- 
ter was impeached by the malevolence of party, 
condescended, though consul, to appear before 
the censorial tribunal, and to shew that his 
actions and measures were not subversive of the 
peace and independente of the people. In his 
private character he was as remarkable: he 
lived with great temperance and moderation, and 
his house was small, and unostentatiously fur- 
nished. He destroyed with great prudence the 
papers found in the camp of Sertorius, lest mis- 
chievous curiosity should find causes to accuse 
the innocent, and meditate their destruction. 
With great disinterestedness he refused the 
presents, which princes and monarchs offered 
to him, and ordered them to be added to the 
public revenue. He might have seen a better 
fate, and terminated his days with more glory, 
if he had not acted with such imprudence, when 
the flames of civil war were first kindled ; and 
reflected with remorse, after the battle of Phar- 
salia, on his want of usual sagacity and military 
prudence in fighting at such a distance from 
the sea, and leaving the fortified places of Dyr- 
rhachium to meet in the open plain an enemy 
without provisions, friends, and resources. The 
misfortunes, which attended him after the con- 
quest of Mithridates, are attributed by Christian 
writers to his impiety in profaning the temple 
of the Jews, and entering with the insolence of 
a conqueror the Holy of Holies, where even the 
sacred person of the high-priest of the nation 
was not admitted but on the most solemn occa- 
sions. His duplicity of behaviour in regard to 
Cicero is deservedly censured, and he should 
not have violently sacrificed to party and sedi- 
tion a Roman, whom he had ever found his 
firmest friend and adherent. In his meeting 
with Lucullus he cannot but be taxed with pride, 
and might have paid more deference and honor 
to a general, who was as able as, and more en- 
titled than himself, to finish the Mithridatic war. 
Pompey married 4 different times. His first ma- 
trimonial connexion was with Antistia, daughter 
of the pretor Antistius, whom he divorced with 
great reluctance to marry Æmilia, daughter-in- 
law of Sylla. Æmilia died in childbed ; and 
Pompey’s marriage with Julia, daughter of 
Cæsar, was a step more of policy than affection. 
Yet Julia loved Pompey with great tenderness, 
and her death in childbed was the signal of 
war between her husband and father. He after- 
wards married Cornelia, daughter of Metellus 
Scipio, a woman commended for her virtues, 
beauty, and accomplishments. Plut. in Vita. 
— Flor. 4.—Vell. Patere. 2, 29.—Dio Cass.— 
Lucan.—Appian.— Ces, B. C—Cic. Orat. 68. 
ad Att. &c,—Eutrop. XIV. The 2 sons of 
Pompey the Great, called Cneius and Sextus, 
were masters of a powerful army, when the death 
of their father was known. ‘They prepared to 
oppose the conqueror, but Cæsar pursued them 
with his usual vigor and success, and at the 
battle of Munda they were defeated, and Cneius 
was left among the slain. Sextus fled to Sicily, 
where he for some time supported himself; but 
the murder of Cæsar gave rise to new events, 
and if Pompey had been as prudent and saga- 
cious as his father, he might have become per- 
haps as great and formidable. He treated with 
the triumvirs as an equal, and when Augustus 


and Antony PS eg imprudence to trust them- | 
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selves without arms and attendants in his ship, 


Pompey, by following the advice of his friend 
Menas, who wished him to cut off the illustrious 
persons, masters of the world, and now in his 
power, might have made himself as absolute as 
Cæsar; but he refused, and observed that it 
was unbecoming the son of Pompey to act with 
such duplicity. This friendly meeting of Pome 
pey with 2 of the triumvirs was not productive 
of advantages to him: he wished to have no 
superior, and hostilities began. Pompey was 
at the head of 350 ships, and appeared so for- 
midable to his enemies, and confident of suc- 
cess in himself, that he called himself the son 
of Neptune, and lord of the sea. He was, how- 
ever, soon defeated in a naval engagement by 
Octavius and Lepidus, and of all his numerous 
fleet only 17 sail accompanied his flight to Asia, 
Here for a moment he raised seditions, but An- 
tony ordered him to be seized and put to death, 
about B. c. 35. Plut. in Anton. &c.—Vell. Pa- 
terc. 2,55. &c.—Flor. 4, 2. $e. XV. Trogus: 
(see Trogus.) XVI. Sextus Festus, a Latin 
grammarian, of whose treatise de Verborum 
Significatione the best ed, is Amst. 1699, 4to. 

Pompeton, [the capital city of the Vascones 
in Spain, now Pampeluna, capital of Navarre,] 
Plin. 1, 3. 

PomrřLřus Numa, I. the 2d king of Rome: 
(see Numa.) 'The descendants of the monarch 
were called Pompilius Sanguis, an expression 
applied by Horace to the Pisos, drt. Poet. 292, 
II. Andronicus, a grammarian of Syria, 
who opened a school at Rome, and had Cicero 
and Cesar among his pupils. Sueton, 

Pomponia, wife of Q. Cicero, sister to Pom- 
ponius Atticus. She punished with the greatest 
cruelty Philologus, the slave who had betrayed 
her husband to Antony, and she ordered him 
to cut his flesh by piece-meal, and afterwards 
to boil and eat it in her presence. Il. A 
daughter of Pomponius Grecinus, in the age 
of Augustus, &e. III. Another matron ba- 
nished from Rome by Domitian, and recalled 
by Nerva. 

Pomponyvus, I. the father of Numa, advised 
his son to accept the regal dignity, which the 
Roman ambassadors offered to him. II. A 
celebrated Roman, intimate with Cicero ; sur- 
named Atticus, from his long residence at 
Athens: (see Atticus.) IJI. Flaccus, a man 
appointed governor of Masia and Syria by Ti- 
berius, because he had continued drinking and 
eating with him for 2 days without intermission, 
Suet. Theb. 42.——IV. A tribune of the people 
in the time of Servilius Ahala the consul.—— 
V. Labeo, a governor of Masia, accused of ill 
management in his province, He destroyed 
himself by opening his veins. Tac. Ann, 6, 29. 
——VI. Mela, a Spaniard, who wrote a book 
on Geography: (see Mela.) VII. A pro- 
consul of Africa, accused by the inhabitants of 
his province, and acquitted, &e——VIII. A 
Roman who accused Manlius the dictator of 
cruelty, He triumphed over Sardinia, of which 
he was made governor; escaped from Rome, 
and the tyranny of the triumvirs, by assuming 
the habit of a pretor, and travelling with his 
servants disguised in the dress of lictors with 
their fasces. ——IX. Secundus, an officer in 
Germany in the age of Nero; honored with a 
triumph for a victory over the barbarians of 
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‘Germany ; wrote some poems greatly celebrated 
_ by the ancients for their beauty and elegance, 
now lost-~——X. A friend of C. Gracchus, killed 
in attempting to defend him. Plut. in Graccho. 
—— XI. An officer taken prisoner by Mithri- 
dates——XII. A dissolute youth, &c. Horat. 
Sat. 1, 4, 52. XIII. Sextus, a lawyer, dis- 
ciple to Papinian, &c. 

Pomprina: see Pontina, 

Pons Aixius, I. built by Hadrian at Rome ; 
the 2d bridge of Rome in following the current 
of the Tiber; still to be seen, the largest and 
most beautiful in Rome——II. Æmilius, an 
ancient bridge at Rome, originally Subdicius, 
because built with wood, (subdice 3) raised by 
„Ancus Martius, and dedicated with great pomp 
-and solemnity by the Roman priests; rebuilt 
with stones by Aimilius Lepidus, whose name 
it assumed; much injured by the overflowing 
of the river, but Antoninus repaired it, and 
‘made it all with white marble; the last of all 
the bridges of Rome in following the course of 
the river, and some vestiges of it may still be 
seen. III. Aniensis, built across the Anio 
about 3 miles from Rome; rebuilt by the eunuch 
Narses, and called after him, when destroyed 
by the Goths. IV. Cestus was built in the 
reign of Tiberius by a Roman called Cestius 
Gallus, from whom it received its name, and 
carried back from an island of the Tiber, to 
which the Fabricius conducted.——V. Aureli- 
anus, built with marble by Antoninus.——VI. 
Armoniensis, built by Augustus, to join the 

: Flaminian to the Æmilian road——vVII. Ba- 
janus, built at Baiæ in the sea by Caligula ; 
supported by boats, about 6 miles in length. 
—— VIII. Janicularis received its name from 
its vicinity to Mt. Janiculum, still standing —— 
1X. Milius, about one mile from Rome ; built 
by the censor Ælius Scaurus; near it Constan- 
tine defeated Maxentius——X. Fabricius, built 
by Fabricius, and carried to an island of the 
Tiber——XI. Gardius, built by Agrippa. 
XII. Palatinus, near Mt. Palatine, also called 
Senatorius, because the senators walked over it 
in procession, when they went to consult the 
Sibylline books: begun by M. Fulvius, and 
finished in the censorship of L. Mummius; 
some remains of it are still visible——XIII. 
Trajani, built by Trajan across the Danube, 
celebrated for its bigness and magnificence. 
The emperor built it to assist more expedi- 
tiously the provinces against the barbarians, 
but his successor destroyed it, as he supposed 
that it would be rather an inducement for the 
barbarians to invade the empire. It was raised 
on 20 piers of hewn stones, 150 feet from the 
foundation, 60 feet broad, and 170 feet distant 
one from the other, extending in length above 
a mile: [see Dacia.] Some of the pillars are 
still standing. XIV, Another, built by Tra- 
jan over the Tagus, part of which still remains. 
——XV. Of temporary bridges, that of Cesar 
over the Rhine was the most famous, XVI. 
The largest single-arched bridge known is over 
the Elaver, [now déier,] in France, called Pons 
Veteris Brivatis. The pillars stand on 2 rocks, 
at the distance of 195 feet, The arch is 84 feet 
high above the water ——X VII. Suffragiorum, 
built in the Campus Martius; received its name 
from the populace being obliged to pass over it, 
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elections of magistrates and officers of the state, 
—~—XVIII. Tirensis, a bridge of Latium be- 
tween Arpinum and Mintune.——XIX. Tri- 
umphalis, on the way to the Capitol, passed 
over by those, who triumphed——XX, Nar- 
niensis, joined 2 mountains near Narnia, built 
by Augustus, of stupendous height, 60 miles 
from Rome ; one arch of it remains, about 100 
feet high. 

Ponta, I. a Roman matron, who committed 
adultery with Sagitta, &c. Tac. Ann, 13.—— 
II. A mother, famous for her cruelty. Martial, 
1, 34.—III. A surname of Venus at Her- 
mione, Paus, 2, 34——IV. A woman con- 
demned by Nero, as guilty of a conspiracy ; 
killed herself by opening her veins; daughter 
of Petronius, and wife of Bolanus. Juv. 6,637. 
V. [An island in the Mare Tyrrhenum, off 
the coast of Campania, and directly south of 
the promontory of Circeii. The Romans esta- 
blished a colony init, To this island Tiberius 
banished Nero, the eldest son of Germanicus, 
where he died of famine and wretchedness, A.D. 
31.] See Gnotrides, 

Ponticum marg, the sea of Pontus, generally 
called the Euxine, 

Ponricus, I. a poet of Rome, contemporary 
with Propertius, by whom he is compared to 
Homer. He wrote an Account of the Theban 
War, in heroic verse, Propert. 1, 7. TI. A 
man in Juvenal’s age, fond of boasting of the 
antiquity and great actions of his family, yet 
without possessing himself one single virtue. 

[Pontinaz PALUDES, or Pomprinaz PALU- 
DES, a marshy tract of country in the territory 
of the Volsci, deriving its appellation from the 
town of Suessa Pometia, in whose vicinity it 
was situate. These fens are occasioned by the 
quantity of water carried into the plain by 
numberless streams, which rise at the foot of 
the adjacent mountains, and, for want of a 
sufficient declivity, creep sluggishly over the 
level space, and sometimes stagnate in pools, 
or lose themselves in the sands. Two rivers 
principally contributed to the formation of 
these marshes, the Ufens, Uffente, and the 
Nympheus, Mnfo. The flat and swampy tract 
spread to the foot of the Volscian mountains, 
and covered an extent of 8 miles in breadth, 
and 30 in length, with mud and infection. Ap- 
pius Claudius, when employed in carrying his 
celebrated road through these marshes, made 
the first attempt to drain them. Jul. Cæsar is 
said to have intended to divert the course of the 
Tiber from Ostia, and carry it through these 
marshes to Terracina, but the plan perished with 
him, and gave way to the more moderate, but 
practicable one of Augustus; who endeavoured 
to carry off the superfluous waters by opening 
a canal all along the Via Appia, from Forum 
Appii to the grove of Feronia. It was custom- 
ary to embark on the canalin the night-time, 
as Strabo relates, and Horace practised, be- 
cause the vapors, which arise from these 
swamps, are less noxious in the cool of the 
night, than in the heat of the day. This canal 
still remains, Cavata. These marshes were 
neglected after the time of Augustus, until the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan, the latter of whom 
drained the country from Treponti and Terra- 
cina, and restored the Appian Way, which the 
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had rendered nearly impassable. During the 
convulsion of the following centuries, the 
„marshes were again overflowed, until again 
rained in the reign of Theodoric. ` They were 
“never, however, completely exhausted of their 
water until the pontificate of Pius 6th, though 
many preceding popes had made the experiment, 
During the French invasion, however, the pre- 
cautions necessary to keep open the canals of 
communication were neglected, and the waters 


-again began to stagnate. These marshes there- 
fore are again formidable at the present day, 


ain 

-and hough contracted in their limits, still cor- 
rupt the atmosphere for many miles around, ] 
Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 9.—Luean, 3, 85. 

Porrivs Acrmuinvs, I. a Roman citizen, 
who, on hearing that violence had been offered to 
his daughter, punished her and her ravisher 
‘with death, Fat. Max. 6, lII. Heren- 
nius, a general of the Samnites, who sur- 
rounded the Roman army under the consuls T. 
Veturius and P. Posthumius. As there was no 
possibility of escaping for the Romans, Pontius 
consulted his father what he could do with an 
army, prisoners in his hands. The old man 
advised him either to let them go untouched, 


or put them all to the sword. Pontius rejected | 
his father’s advice, and spared the lives of the | 


enemy after he had obliged them to pass under 


the yoke with the greatest ignominy. He was | 
‘afterwards conquered, and obliged in his turn | 


to pass under the yoke, Fab. Maximus de- 
feated him, when he appeared again at the 


head of another army, and he was afterwards | 
shamefully put to death by the Romans, after | 
the had adorned the triumph of the conqueror. 


Liv; 9, 1. §e. III, Cominius, a Roman 
who gave information to his countrymen be- 


sieged in the Capitol that Camillus had ob- | 
tained a victory over the Gauls. P/wt——IV. | 
A Roman slave, who told Sylla, in a prophetic ! 


strain, that he brought him success from Bel- 
Jona: 
degraded from the rank of a senator. 


Tacit. 


(de Sen.) mentions as possessed of uncommon 
strength. 

Ponrvs, I. a kingdom of Asia Minor, [bound- 
edon the north by the Euxine, on the south by 
Cappadocia, onthe west by Galatia and Pa- 
phlagonia, and on the east by Armenia ;] dì- 


videdin to 3 parts according to Ptol; Gadaticus, | 
It was governed | 


Polemoniacus, Cappadocius. 
by kings, the first of whom was  Artabazes, 
either one of the 7- Persian noblemen, who 
murdered the usurper Smerdis, or one of their 
descendants. [In the reign of Ariobarzanes, 
the Persian yoke was shaken off, and Pontus 
became an independent kingdom.] The king- 
dom of Pontus was in its most flourishing state 
under Mithridates the Great. When J. Cesar 
had conquered it, it became a Roman province, 
though often governed by monarchs, tributary 
to the power of Rome. Under the emperors a 
regular governor was always appointed over it. 
Pontus produced castors, whose testicles were 
highly- valued among the ancients for their 
salutary- qualities in medicinal processes,” Firg. 
G: 1, 58.— Mela, l, 1; 19—Strabo, 12.—Cie. 
pro Leg. Man—Appian.—Piol. 5, 6—— 
Jl: A part of Mysia in Europe on the borders 
pf the aes where Ovid was banished, 


V. One of the favorites of Albucilla, | 


VI. Titus, a Roman centurion, whom Cic. | 
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and whence he wrote his 4 books of ÆpistZes 


Ponto, and his 6 books de Tristibus ——IlI. 
‘An ancient deity, father of Phoreys, Thaumas, 
Nereus, Eurybia, and Geto, by Terra ; the 
same as Oceanus. Apollod. 1, & ? 

Ponrus EuxInus: see ; : 

Poririus, M, I. a consul who was informed, 
as he was offering a sacrifice, that a sedition 
was raised in the city against the senate. On 
this he immediately went to the populace in his 
sacerdotal robes, and quieted the multitude with 
a speech, He lived about the year of Rome 
404, Liv.9,21—Val. Max. 7, 8.— IL. Caius, 
a consul, who, when besieged by the Gauls, 
abandoned his baggage to save his army. 
ad Herenn. l, 15. III, Leenas, a Roman 
ambassador to Antiochus, king of Syria. He 
was commissioned to order the monarch to ab- 
stain from hostilities against Ptol, king of 
Egypt, an ally of Rome. Antiochus wished to 
evade him by his answers, but Popilius, with a 
stick in his hand, made a circle round him on 
the sand, and bade him, in the name of the 
Roman senate and people, not to go beyond it 
before he spoke decisively. This boldness inti- 
| midated Antiochus; he withdrew his garrisons 
from Egypt, and no longer meditated a war 
against Ptol. Val. Max. 6, 4.— Ziv. 45, 12— 
Feul. Patere. 1, 10. IV. A tribune of the 
people, who murdered Cicero, to whose elo- 
quence he was indebted for his life, when he 
| was accused of parricide. Peč —V. A præ- 
tor, who banished the friends of Tib. Gracchus 
from Italy. VI. A Roman consul, who made 
war against the people of Numantia on pretence 
that the peace had not been firmly established. 
He was defeated by them, VII. A senator, 
| who alarmed the conspirators against Cesar, 
by telling them that the whole plot was dis- 
covered, VIII. A Roman emperor: see 
Nepotianus. 

Porricdra, one of the first consuls : see 
Publicola. 

Porrxa Sanina, I. a celebrated Roman ma- 
tron; daughter of Titus Olhus. She married a 
Roman knight called Rufus Crispinus, by 
whom she had a son. Her personal charms, 
and the elegance of her figure, captivated Otho, 
then one of Nero’s favorites. He carried away 
| and married her; but Nero, who had seen her, 
| and often heard her accomplishments extolled, 
soon deprived him of her company, and sent 
him out of Italy on pretence of presiding over 
one of the Roman provinces. After he had 
| taken this step, Nero repudiated his wife’ Octa- 
via on pretence of barrenness, and marned 
| Poppea. The cruelty and avarice of the em- 
| peror did not long permit Poppa to share the 
| imperial dignity, and though she had already 

made him father ofa son, he began to despise 
her, and even use her with barbarity. She died 
| of a blow, which she received from his foot, when 
many months advanced in her pregnancy, about 
a.p.65. Her funeral was performed with great, 
| pomp and solemnity, and statues raised to her 
| memory. It is said that she was so anxious to 
preserve her beauty and the elegance of her 
| person, that 500 asses were kept on purpose to 
afford her milk, in which she used daily to 
bathe. Even in her banishment she was at- 
tended by 50 of these animals for the same 
purpose, and from their milk invented a kind 
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of ointment, or pomatum, to preserve beauty, 
called Poppeanum from her. Plin. 11, 41.— 
Dio, 62.— Juv. 6.— Sueton. Ner. et Oth.— Tuc. 
13, 14, II. A beautiful woman at the court 
Ms Nero ; mother to the preceding. Zac. Ann. 

phe. j 

‘bapet ont or Poruranïum, a town of Etru- 
ria, [on a promontory of the same name, below 
Vetulonii, opposite to the island Ilva, founded 
by a colony from Volaterre ; ] destroyed in 
the civil wars of Sylla. Strabo, 5.—Æn. 
10, 172.—Mela, 2, 5.—Plin. 3, 5. 

Porara, a river of Dacia, Pruth, falling into 
the Danube a little below Axiopoli. 

PorcYa, I. asister of Cato of Utica, greatly 
commended by Cicero——II. A daughter of 
Cato of Utica, who married Bibulus, and after 
his death, Brutus; remarkable for her pru- 
dence, philosophy, courage, and conjugal ten- 
derness; gave herself a heavy wound in the 
thigh to see with what fortitude she could bear 
pain, and when her husband asked her the 
reason of it, said that she wished to try whether 
she had courage enough to share not only his 
bed, but to partake of his most hidden secrets. 
Brutus was astonished at her constancy, and no 
longer detained from her knowledge the con- 
spiracy, which he and many other illustrious 
Romans had formed against J. Cesar. Porcia 
wished them success, and though she betrayed 
fear, and fell into a swoon the day that her 
husband was gone to assassinate the dictator, 
yet was faithful to her promise, and dropped 
nothing, which might affect the situation of 
the conspirators. When Brutus was dead, she 
refused to survive him, and attempted to end 
her life asa daughter of Cato. Her friends en- 
deavoured to terrify her; but when she saw 
that every weapon was removed from her reach, 
she swallowed burning coals, and died about 
A.D. 42. Val. Maximus says that she was ac- 
quainted with her husband’s conspiracy against 
Cesar, when she gave herself the wound, 3, 2. 
4, 6.— Plut. Brut. &c. i 

PorcYa Lex, de civitate, by M. Porcius the 
tribune, a.u.c. 453, It ordained that no magis- 
trate should punish with death, or scourge with 
rods, a Roman citizen, when condemned, but 
only permit him to go into exile. Sallust. Cat. 
— Liv. 10.— Cic. pro Rab. 

Porcřus Larro, M., I. a celebrated orator, 
who killed himself, when laboring under a 
quartan ague, a.u.c. 750. II. Licinius, a 
Latin poet during the time of the 3d Punic war. 
IlI. A Roman senator, who joined the 
conspiracy of Catiline. IV. A son of Cato 
of Utica, given much to drinking. 

Poreporax, one of the 40 Gauls, whom 
Mithridates ordered to be put to death, and 
remain unburied for conspiring against him, 
His mistress at Pergamus buried him against 
the orders of the monarch. Plut. de Virt. Mul. 

Porruyrfo, son of Celus and Terra, one 
of the giants who made war against J upiter ; 
so formidable that Jupiter, to conquer him, in- 
spired him with love for Juno, and while the 
giant endeavoured to obtain his wishes, he, with 
the assistance of Hercules, overpowered him, 
Horat. Od. 3, 4.—Martial, 13, 78.—Apollod. 

Porruyrivs, I. a Platonic philosopher of 
Tyre. [His original name was Melek, which, 
in Syriac, signifies “ king,” and hence he was 
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sometimes called King. Afterwards Longinus 
changed his name to Porphyrius, from xop@dper,. 
“purple,” a color usually worn by kings -and 
princes.] He studied eloquence at Athens un- 
der Longinus, and afterwards retired to Rome, 
where he perfected himself under Plotinus. 
Porphyry was a man of universal information, 
and, according to the testimony of the ancients, 
excelled his contemporaries in the knowledge of 
history, mathematics, music, and philosophy. 
He expressed his sentiments with elegance and 
dignity, and while other philosophers studied 
obscurity in their language, his style was re- 
markable for its simplicity and grace. [Had 
his judgment and integrity been equal to his 
learning, he would have deserved a distin- 
guished place among the ancients. But nei- 
ther the splendor of his diction, nor the variety 
of his reading, can atone for the credulity 
or dishonesty, which filled the narrative part 
of his works with so many extravagant tales, or 
interest the reader in the abstruse subtleties and 
mystical flights of his philosophical writings. | 
He applied himself to the study of magic, which 
he called a theurgic or divine operation. The 
books, which he wrote, were numerous ; some of 
his smaller treatises are still extant. His most 
celebrated work, now lost, was against the reli- 
gion of Christ, and in this theological contest he 
appeared so formidable, that most of the fathers 
of the church have been employed in confuting 
his arguments, and developing the falsehood of 
his assertions. [The treatises of: Porphyry 
against Christianity were supposed to have been 
written in Sicily. - They are said to have been 
partially destroyed by the orders of Constantine. 
Many of them were extant in the 5th cent., and 
were known to Jerome, who made large extracts 
from them.] He has been universally called 
the greatest enemy whom the Christian religion 
had. Porphyry resided for some time in Sicily, 
and died at the advanced age of 71, a.D. 304. 
The best ed. of his Life of Pythagoras, Kuster, 
Amst. 1707, 4to.; of his treatise de Abstinentia, 
De Rhoer, Traj. ad Rhen. 1765, 8vo. ; de Antro 
Nympharum, Traj. ad Rhen, 1767, 8vo. 
II. A Latin poet in the reign of Constantine 
the Great. 

Porsenna or Porskna, a king of Etruria, 
who declared war against the Romans, because 
they refused to restore Tarquin to his throne 
and royal privileges. He was at first success- 
ful: the Romans were defeated, and Porsenna 
would have entered the gates of Rome, had not 
Cocles stood at the head of a bridge, and sup- 
ported the fury of the whole Etrurian army, 
while his companions behind were cutting off 
the communication with the opposite shore. 
This act of bravery astonished Porsenna; but 
when he had seen Mutius Scevola enter his 
camp with an intention to murder him, and 
burn his hand without emotion to convince him 
of his fortitude and intrepidity, he no longer 
dared to make head against a people so brave 
and generous. He made peace with the Ro- 
mans, and never after supported the claims of 
Tarquin. The generosity of Porsenna’s beha- 
viour to the captives was admired by the Roe 
mans, and to reward his humanity, they raised 
a brazen statue to his honor. Liv. 2, 9. §e.— 
Plut. Poplic.—Flor. 1, 10.—Horat. Ep. 16.— 
Ain. 8, 646, 
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: Porta Carina, I. a gate at Rome, which 
leads to the Appian road. Ovid, Fast. 6, 192. 
——II: Aurelia, a gate at Rome, which re- 
ceived its name from Aurelius, a consul who 
made a road, which led to Pisa, all along the 
coast of Etruria. III. Asinaria led to Mt. 
Coelius, It received its name from the family 
of the Asinii. IV. Carmentalis was at the 
foot of the Capitol, built by Romulus ; after- 
wards called Sce/erata, because the 300 Fabii 
marched through, when they went to fight an 
enemy, and were killed near the Cremera. 
V. Janualis was near the temple of Janus. 
VI. Esquilina was also called Metia, Taurica, 
or Libitinensis, and all criminals, who were 
going to be executed, generally passed through, 
as also dead bodies, which were carried to be 
burned on Mt. Esquilinus. VII. Flaminia, 
called also F/umentana, situate between the Ca- 
pitol and Mt. Quirinalis, and through it the 
Flaminian road passed. VIII. Fontinalis led 
to the Campus Martius. It received its name 
from the great number of fountains near it, 
TX. Navalis, near the place where the ships 
came from Ostia. X. Viminalis, near Mt. 
Viminalis. XI. Trigemina, called also Os- 
tiensis, led to the town of Ostia. XII. Catu- 
laria, near the Carmentalis Porta, at the foot of 
Mt. Viminalis, XIII. Colatina, named 
from its leading to Collatia. XIV. Collina, 
called also Quirinalis Agonensis and Salaria, 
near Quirinalis Mons. Hannibal rode up to 
this gate, and threw a spear into the city. It 
is to be observed that at the death of Romulus 
there were only 3 or 4 gates at Rome, but the 
number was increased, and in the time of Pliny 
there were 37, when the circumference of the 
walls was 13 miles, and 200 paces. 

Portia and Portus : see Porcia and Por- 
cius, 

POoRTUMNALYïA, festivals of Portumnus at 
Rome, celebrated in a very solemn and lugu- 
brious manner. Varro, L. L. 5, 3. 

Porrumnos, a sea-deity: (see Melicerta.) 

Porvs, I. the god of plenty at Rome, son of 
Metis or Prudence. Plato. II. A king of 
India, when Alex. invaded Asia. The con- 
queror of Darius ordered him to come and pay 
homage to him asa dependent prince. Porus 
scorned his commands, and declared that he 
would go and meet him on the frontiers of his 
kingdom sword in hand, and immediately 
marched a large army to the banks of the Hy- 
daspes. The stream of the river was rapid: but 
Alex. crossed it in the obscurity of night, and 
defeated one of the sons of the Indian monarch. 
Porus himself renewed the battle; but the valor 
of the Macedonians prevailed, and the Indian 
prince retired, covered with wounds, on the back 
of one of his elephants. Alex. sent one of the 
kings. of India to demand his surrender, but 
Porus killed the messenger, exclaiming, Js not 
this the voice of the wretch, who has abandoned 
his country? and when he at last was pre- 
vailed on to come before the conqueror, ap- 
proached him as an equal. Alex. demanded 
of him how he wished to be treated? Like a 
king, replied the Indian monarch, This mag- 
nanimous answer so pleased the Macedonian 
conqueror, that he not only restored to him his 
dominions, but increased his kingdom by the 
conquest of nen provinces; and Porus, in àc- 
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| knowledgment of such generosity and benevo- 


lence, became one of the most faithful and 
attached friends of Alex., and never violated the 
assurances of peace, which he had given to him, 


Porusisrepresented as a man of uncommon stas 


ture, great strength, and proportionable dignity. 
Plut. Alexr.—Philostr. 2, 10.—Curt. 8, 8. ga 
Claud, Cons. Hon. 4. III. Another king of 
India, in the reign of Alex——IV. A king of 
Babylo. 

Pisinzs, an eunuch and freedman of Clau- 
dius, who rose to honors by the favor of his 
master. Juv. 14, 94. 

Posiwzum, I. a promontory and town of 
Ionia, where Neptune had a temple. Strabo, 14. 
II. A town of Syria below Libanus. Plin, 
5, 20. III. A town near the Strymo, on the 
borders of Macedonia. Pin. 4, 10. 

Posipo, a name of Neptune among the 
Greeks. 

Posiponta: see Pestum. 

Posmontum, a town or temple of Neptune, 
near Cænis in Italy, where the straits of Sicily 
are narrowest, and scarce a mile distant from 
the opposite shore. 

Postponyus, I. a philosopher of Apamea ; 
lived at Rhodes for some time, and afterwards 
came to Rome, where, after cultivating the 
friendship of Pompey and Cicero, he died in 
his 84th year. [Pompey, on his return from 
the Mithridatic war, paid a visit to the philoso- 
pher at Rhodes for the purpose of attending his 
lectures, and rendered respectful homage to 
philosophy by ordering his lictors to lower their 
fasces at the gate of Posidonius. He is said to 
have constructed a kind of sphere, with which 
he exhibited the apparent motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets round the earth. He is 
thought, besides, to have written a continuation 
of the history of Polybius in an elegant and 
polished style.] Cic. Tusc. 5, 37.—Strabo, 14. 
II. [An astronomer and mathematician of 
Alexandria; was the disciple of Zeno, and con- 
temporary with, or else a short time posterior to, 
Eratosthenes; probably flourished about B.C. 
260. He is particularly celebrated on account 
of hig having employed himself in endeavoring 
to ascertain the measure of the circumference 
of the earth by means of the altitude of a fixed 
star. According to Cleomedes, he concluded 
thatit was 240,000 stadia; but, according to 
Strabo, made it 180,000 only. He is the re» 
puted author of a treatise on Military Tactics, 
mentioned in the Ist chap. of Ælian’s work on 
the same subject. No fragments of his writings 
remain. | 

PostuumYus Ausinus, I. a man who suf- 
fered himself to be bribed by Jugurtha, against 
whom he had been sent with an army. II. A 
writer at Rome, whom Cato ridiculed for com- 
posing a History in Greek, and afterwards offer- 
ing apologies for the inaccuracy and inelegance 
of his expressions.——III. Tubero, a master 
of horse to the dictator Æmilius Mamercus;) 
was himself made dictator in the war, which the 
Romans waged against the Volsci, and he pu- 
nished his son with death for fighting agamst 
his orders a.u.c. 312. Liv. 4, 23.——.[ V. Spu- 
rius, a consul sent against the Samnites. He 
was taken in an ambush by Pontins, the ene- 
my’s general, and obliged to pass under the 
yoke with all his army, He-saved his life by a 
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shameful treaty, and when he returned to Rome, 
ersuaded the Romans not to reckon as valid 
he engagements, which he had made with the 
enemy, as it was without their advice, He was 
given up to the enemy, because he could not 
ane his engagements ; but was released 

y Pontius for his generous and patriotic be- 
haviour. V. Aulus, a dictator, who defeated 
the Latins and Volsci. ‘VI. Tubertus, ano- 
ther dictator, who defeated the Æqui and Volsci. 
—VII. Lucius, a consul sent against the 
Samuites. VIII. A general, who defeated 
the Sabines, and was the first who obtained an 
ovation. IX. A man poisoned by his wife. 
—X. A general who conquered the Æqui, and 
was stoned by the army, because he refused to 
divide the promised spoils. Flor. 22. XI. 
Lucius, a Roman consul defeated by the Boii ; 
left among the slain, his head cut off from his 
body, and carried in triumph by the barbarians 
into their temples, where they made with the 
skull a sacred vessel to offer libations to their 
gods. XII. Marcus Crassus Latianus, an 
officer proclaimed emperor in Gaul, A.D. 260. 
He reigned with great popularity, and gained 
the affection of his subjects by his humanity 
and moderation. He took his son of the same 
name as a colleague on the throne. They were 
both assassinated by their soldiers, after a reign 
of 6 years. XIII. Megilthus, a consul 
against the Samnites and Tarentines. XIV. 
Quintus, a man putto death by Antony—— 
XV. A soothsayer in the age of Sylla. 
XVI. Spurius, an enemy of Tib. Gracchus. 

XVII. Albus, a Roman decemvir, sent to 
‘Athens to collect the most salutary laws of So- 
lon, &c. Liv. 3, 31——X VIII. Silvius, a son 
of Æneas and Silvia. 

_. Posrverra, a goddess at Rome, who presided 

ried the painful travails of women. Ovid, Fast. 
, 633. 

> PosrumyYa via, a Roman road about the town 

of Hostilia. 

` Posrumius: see Posthumius. 

+ PoramYprs, Nymphs who presided over rivers 

and fountains, (roraps.) 

Poramo, a philosopher of Alexandria, in the 
age of Augustus; wrote several treatises, and 
confined himself to the doctrines of no particu- 
lar sect of philosophers. 

Poramos, a town of Attica near Sunium. 
Strabo, 9. 

Pornos, one of the deities of the Samothra- 
cians. Plin. 36, 5. á 

Pormæa, a town of Macedonia, in the pe- 
ninsula of Pallene; founded by a Corinthian 
colony, and became tributary to the Athenians, 
from whom Philip of Macedonia took it. The 
conqueror gave it to the Olynthians to render 
them more attached to his interest. Cassander 
repaired and enlarged it, and calledit Cassandria, 
a name which is still preserved, and has occa- 
sioned Livy to say that Cassander was the origi- 
nal founder of that city. Liv. 44, 11.—De- 
‘mosth.—Olynth.—Strabo, 7—Paus. 5, 23. 
© Pormanya, a town of Ætolia, Liv, 28, 8. 
` Porirfus: see Pinarius. 

Porniz, I. a town of Beeotia, where Bacchus 
‘had a temple. The Potnians, having once 
murdered the priest of the god, were ordered by 
‘the oracle, to appease his resentment, yearly to 
‘offeron his altars a young man, This unnatu- 
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ral sacrifice was continued for some yeats, till. 
Bacchus himself substituted a goat, hence called 
Æygobolus and Aigophagus. There was here a | 
fountain, whose waters made horses run mad as 
soon as they were touched; also certain god- 
desses called Potniades, on whose altars, in a 
grove sacred to Ceres and Proserpina, victims 
were sacrificed. It was also usual, at a certain 
season of the year, to conduct into the grove 
young pigs, found the following year in the 
groves of Dodona. The mares of Potnia de- 
stroyed their master Glaucus, son of Sisyphus : 
(see Glaucus.) Paus. 9, 8.—Virg. G. 3, 267. 
—Ælian, V. H. 15, 25,—I. A town of Mag- 
nesia. ; 

PrÆNESTE, a town of Latium, about 21 
miles from Rome, built by Telegonus, son of 
Ulysses and Circe, or, according to others, by 
Caculus, son of Vulcan; where was a cele- 
brated temple of Fortune, with 2 famous images, 
as also an oracle long in great repute. Cic. de 
Div. 2, 41.—4in. 7, 680.—Horat. Od. 3, 4.— 
Stat. Siw. 1, 3, 80. 

Præror, one of the chief magistrates of 
Rome. [The name was anciently common to 
all the magistrates. Thus the dictator is called 
in Livy (3, 55.) pretor Maximus. But when 
the consuls, engaged in almost continual 
wars, could not attend to the administration of 
justice, a magistrate was created for that pur- 
pose, A.u.c.389, to whom the name of prætor 
was thenceforth appropriated. He was at first 
created only from among the patricians, as a 
kind of compensation for the consulship being 
communicated to the plebeians, but afterwards, 
A. U. c. 419, from the plebeians also.] One of — 
them was wholly employed in administering 
justice among the citizens, pretor urbanus, and 
the other appointed judge in all causes, which 
related to foreigners, [prætor peregrinus.] In 
the year of Rome 520, two more pretors were 
created to assist the consul in the government 
of the provinces of Sicily and Sardinia, which 
had been lately conquered, and 2 more when 
Spain was reduced into the form of a Roman 
province, a.u.c. 551. [The prætor urbanus 
and peregrinus administered justice only in 
minor or private causes, but in public and im- 
portant causes the people either judged them- 
selves, or appointed persons, one or more, to 
preside at the trial. In a.v. c. 604, it was de- 
termined that the prætor urbanus and peregrinus 
should continue to exercise their usual jurisdic- 
tions; and the 4 other pretors should, during 
their magistracy, also remain in the city, and 
preside at public trials: one at trials for extor- 
tion; another concerning bribery; a 3d con- 
cerning crimes committed against the state ; 
and a 4th about peculation. Still, however, 
when any thing unusual or atrocious happened, 
the people or senate judged about the matter 
themselves, or appointed inquisitors to preside 
at the trial, as in the case of Clodius for vio- 
lating the mysteries of the Bona Dea, and of 
Milo for the murder of Clodius.] Sylla the 
dictator added 2 more, and Jul. Cæsar increased 
the number to 10, afterwards to 16, and the 2d 
triumvirate to 64, After this their numbers 
fluctuated, being sometimes 18, 16, or 12, till, 
in the decline of the empire, their dignity de- 
creased, and their number was reduced to 3. 
‘In his public capacity the rat administered 
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justice, protected the i r 
orphans, presided at the celebration of public 
festivals, and in the absence of the consul as- 
sembled or prorogued the senate as he pleased, 
He also exhibited shows to the people, and in 
the festivals of the Bona Dea, where no males 
were permitted to appear, his wife presided 
over the rest of the Roman matrons. Feasts 
were announced and proclaimed by him, and he 
had the power to make and repeal laws, if it 
met with the approbation of the senate and 
people. The quæstors were subject to him, 
and in the absence of the consuls he appeared 
at the head of the armies, and in the city kept 
a register of all the freedmen of Rome, with the 
reasons, for which they had received their free- 
dom. In the provinces the pretors appeared 
with great pomp. Six lictors with the fasces 
walked before them, and when the empire was 
increased by conquest, they divided their govern- 
ment like the consuls, and provinces were given 
to them by lot. When the year of their prætor- 
ship was elapsed, they were called propreiors, 
if they still continued at the head of their pro- 
vince. At Rome, the pretors appeared also 
with much pomp. Two lictors preceded them ; 
they wore the prefexia, or the white robe with 
purple borders; sat in curule chairs ; and their 
tribunal was distinguished by a sword and 
spear, while they administered justice. The 
tribunal was called pretoriem, When they 
rode, they appeared on white horses at Rome, 
as a mark of distinction. The pretors Cereales, 
appointed by Jul. Cæsar, were employed in pro- 
viding corn and provisions for the city; hence 
often called frwmentarii. 

Prasroria, I. a town of Dacia, now Cron- 
stadt. II. Now dows, in Piedmont. 

Prarorivs, a name ironically applied to 
As. Sempronius Rufus, because he was disap- 
pointed in his solicitations for the preetorship, 
as being too dissolute and luxurious in his man- 
ners. He was the first who hada stork brought 
to his table. Horat. Sat. 2, 2, 50. 


PrasYas, a lake between Macedonia and | 


Thrace, where were silver-mines. Herod.5, 17. 

Prarinas, a Greek poet of Phlius, contem- 
porary with Æschylus; the first among the 
Greeks, who composed Satires, represented as 
Farces. Of these 32 were acted, as also 18 of 
his Tragedies, one of which only obtained the 
poetical prize, Some of his verses are extant, 
quoted by Athen. Paus. 2, 13. 

Praxacdras, an Athenian writer, who pub- 
lished a History of the kings of his own coun- 


try; then only 19 years old, and 3 years after | 


wrote the Life of Constantine the Great. He 
oe also written the Life of Alexander, all now 
ost. 

PraxYta, a lyric poetess of Sicyo, who 
flourished about B. c. 492 years. Paus. 3, 13. 

PraxrrEies, a famous sculptor of Magna 
Grecia, who flourished about s.c. 324. He 
chiefly worked on Parian marble, on account of 
its beautiful whiteness. He carried his art to 
the greatest perfection, and was so happy in 
copying nature, that his statues seemed to be 


animated. The most famous of his pieces was | 


a Cupid, which he gave to Phryne. This cele- 
brated courtezan, who wished to have the best 
of all the statues of Praxiteles, and could not 
depend on her own judgment in the choice, 
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rights of widows and | alarmed the sculptor by telling him that his 


‘house was on fire. Praxiteles on this shewed 
his eagerness to save his Cupid from the flames 
above all his other pieces ; but Phryne restrained 
his fears, and by discovering her artifice, ob- 
tained the favorite statue. The sculptor em- 
ployed his chisel in making a statue. of this 
beautiful courtezan, which was dedicated in the 
temple of Delphi, and placed between the sta- 
tues of Archidamus, king of Sparta, and Phi- 
lip, king of Macedo. He also made a statue 
of Venus at the request of the people of Cos, _ 
and gave to them their choice of the goddess, 
either Naked cr Veiled. The former was su- 
perior to the other in beauty and perfection, 
but the inhabitants of Cos preferred the latter. 
The Cnidians, who did not wish to patronise 
modesty and decorum with the same eagerness 
as the people of Cos, bought the Naked Venus, 
and it was so universally esteemed, that Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, offered the Cnidians 
to pay an enormous debt, under which they 
labored, if they would give to him their favorite 
statue. This offer was not accepted. The- fa- 
mous Cupid was bought of the Thespians by 
Caius Cesar, and carried to Rome, but Clau- 
dius restored it to them, and Nero afterwards 
obtained possession of it.. Paxs. 1, 40, 8, 9— 
Plin. 7, 34. 36. 

Praxirnka, I. daughter of Phrasimus and 
Diogenea; married Erechtheus, king of Athens, 
by whom she had Cecrops, Pandarus, and 
Metio, and 4 daughters, Procris, Creusa, Chtho- 
nia, and Orithyia. polod. 3, 15——II. A 
daughter of Thestius, mother of some children 
by Hercules, 2, 7. III. A daughter of Erech- 
theus sacrified by order of the oracle. 

Pretivs, a lake in Tuscany, Castiglione. 
Cic. Mil. 27. —Plin. 3, 5. 

PrYamYprs, a patronymic applied to Paris 
as the son of Priam; also given to Hector, 
Deiphobus, and all the other children of the 
Trojan monarch. Ovid, Her.— din. 3, 295. 

Prrimus, the last king of Troy, son of Lao- 
medo, by Strymo, called Placia by some. When 
Hercules took the city of Troy, (see Laomedo,) 
Priam was in the number of his prisoners, but 
his‘sister Hesione redeemed him from captivity, 
and he exchanged his original name of Podar- 
cus for that of Priam, which signifies “ bought” 
or “ransomed.” (See Podarces.) He was also 
placed on his father’s throne by Hercules, and. 
employed himself with well-directed diligence 
in repairing, fortifying, and embellishing the 
city of Troy. He had married, by his father’s 
orders, Arisba, whom now he divorced for He- 
cuba, daughter of Dimas, or Cisseus, a neigh- 
bouring prince. He had by Hecuba 17 chil- 
dren, according to Cicero, or, according to Ho- 
mer, 19; the most celebrated of whom are 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Pammo, 
Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Troilus, Creusa, 
Laodice, Polyxena, and Cassandra. Besides 
these, he had many others by concubines. 
Their names, according to Apollod., are Ægio- 
neus, Agatho, Archemachus, Aristodeme, Ar- 
rhetus, Ascanius, Astygonus, Atas, Bias, Ce- 
brio, Chersidamas, Chromius, Clovius, Dejoptes, 
Democoo, Doreylus, Dryops, Echemo, Echephro, 


| Evagoras, Evander, Glaucus, Gorgythio, Hip- 


podamas, Hippothous, Hyperio, Hypirychus, 
Idomeneus, Laodocus, Lycao, Lysimache, Ly- 
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‘sithous, Medesicaste, Medusa, 


Phil, 


5 Melampus, Me- 
lius, Mestor, Philemo, Polymedo, and Telestas. 
After he had reigned for some time in the 
greatest prosperity, Priam expressed a desire to 
recover his sister Hesione, whom Hercules had 
carried into Greece, and married to Telamo, 


his friend. To carry this plan into execution, 


Priam manned a fleet, of which he gave the 
command to his son Paris, with orders to bring 
back Hesione. Paris, to whom the goddess of 


- beauty had promised the fairest woman in the 


e 


- this he refused to do, 
the Greeks came to him, and he immediately 


world, (see Paris,) neglected in some measure his 
father’s injunctions, and, as if to make reprisals 
on the Greeks, carried away Helen, wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta, during the absence 
of her husband. Priam beheld this with satis- 
faction, and countenanced his son by receiving 
in his palace the wife of the king of Sparta. 
This rape kindled the flames of war. All the 
suitors of Helen, at the request of Menelaus, 
(see Menelaus,) assembled to revenge the vio- 
lence offered to his bed, and a fleet, according 
to some, of 140 ships, under the command of 
the 69 chiefs, who furnished them, set sail for 
Troy. Priam might have averted the impend- 
ing blow, by the restoration of Helen; but 
when the ambassadors of 


raised an army to defend himself. Troy was 
soon besieged; frequent skirmishes took place, 
in which the success was various, and the ad- 
vantages on both sides inconsiderable. . The 
siege was continued for 10 successive years, and 
Priam had the misfortune to see the greatest 
part of his children massacred by the enemy. 
Hector, the eldest of these, was the only one 
on whom the Trojans now looked for protection 
and support ; but he soon fell a sacrifice to his 
own courage, and was killed by. Achilles. Priam 
severely felt his loss, and as he loved him with the 
greatest tenderness, wished to ransom his body, 
which was in theenemy’s camp. . The gods, ac- 
cording to Homer, interested themselves in favor 
of old Priam. Achilles was prevailed on by his 
mother, the goddess Thetis, to restore Hector to 
Priam, and the king of Troy passed through the 
Grecian camp conducted by Mercury,the messen- 
ger of the gods, who with his rod had made him 
invisible. The meeting of Priam and Achilles 
was solemn and affecting. The conqueror paid to 
the Trojan monarch that attention and reverence, 
which was due to his dignity, years, and mis- 
fortunes; and Priam in a suppliant manner ad- 
dressed the prince, whose favors he claimed, 
and kissed the hands, which had robbed him of 
the greatest and best of his children. Achilles 
was moved by his tears and entreaties. He 
restored Hector, and granted to Priam a truce of 
12 days for the funeral of his son. Some time 
after, Troy was betrayed into the hands of the 
Greeks by Antenor and Æneas, and Priam 
on this resolved to die in the defence of his 
country. He put on his armour, and advanced 
to meet the Greeks, but Hecuba by her tears 
and entreaties detained him near an altar of 
Jupiter, whither she had fled for protection, 
While Priam yielded to the prayers of his wife, 
Polites, one of his sons, fled also to the altar 
before Neoptolemus, who pursued him with fury. 
Polites, wounded and overcome, fell dead at the 
feet of his parenis, and the aged father, fired 
with indignation, vented the most bitter in- 
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vectives against the Greek, who paid no regard ` 
to the sanctity of altars and temples, and raising 
his spear darted it on him. The spear, hurled 
by the feeble hand of Priam, touched the 
buckler of Neoptolemus, and fell to the ground, 
‘This irritated the son of Achilles: he seized the 
grey hair of Priam, and, without compassion or 
reverence for the sanctity of the place, plunged 
his dagger into his breast. . His head was cut 
off, and the mutilated body was left among the 
heaps of slain. " 
Prrapus, I. a deity among the ancients, who 
presided over gardens, and the parts of genera- 
tion in the sexes: [see the end of this article. | 
He was son of Venus by Mercury or Adonis ; 
or, according to the more received opinion, by 
Bacchus. The goddess of beauty, enamored of 
Bacchus, went to meet him, as he returned 
victorious from his Indian expedition, and by 
him had Priapus, who was born at Lampsacus. 
He was so deformed in all his limbs, particu- 
larly the genitals, by means of Juno, who had 
assisted at the delivery of Venus, that the 
mother, ashamed to have given birth to such a 
monster, ordered him to be exposed on the 
mountains. His life, however, was preserved 
by shepherds, and he received the name of Pri- 
apus, propter deformitatem et membri virilis 
magnitudinem. He soon became a favorite of 
the people of Lampsacus, but was expelled by 
the inhabitants on account of the freedom, 
which he took with their wives. This violence 
was punished. by the son of Venus, and when 
the Lampsacenians had been afflicted with a 
disease in the genitals, Priapus was recalled, 
and temples erected to his honor. — Festivals 
were also celebrated, and the people, naturally 
indolent, gave themselves up to every lascivi- 
ousness and impurity during the celebration. 
His worship was also introduced in Rome; 
but the Romans revered him more as a god 
of orchards and gardens, than as the patron 
of licentiousness. A crown painted with dif- 
ferent colors was offered to him in the spring, 
and in the summer a garland of ears of corn. 
An ass was generally sacrificed to him, because 
that animal, by its braying, awoke the Nymph 
Lotis, to whom Priapus was going to offer 
violence. He is generally represented with a 
human face, and the ears of a goat; holds a 
stick in his hand, with which he terrifies birds, 
as also a club to drive away thieves, and the 
scythe to prune the trees, and cut down the 
corn. He was crowned with the leaves of the 
vine, and sometimes with laurel, or rocket. 
The last of these plants is sacred to him, and 
is.said to raise the passions, and excite love. 
He is often distinguished by the epithet of 
Phallus, Fascinus, Ithyphallus, or Ruber, or 
Rubicundus, all expressive of his deformity. 
[He is supposed by Banier to have been the 
same with Belphegor, that idol of iniquity men- 
tioned by St. Jerome, and his worship is said to 
have been brought to Lampsacus, whence it 
passed into Greece and Italy. This worship, 
it is thought, came originally from Egypt, 
agreeably to an observation sanctioned by the 
authority of Herod., that the birth of a god in 
any country means only the introduction of his 
worship into that country. Accordingly he was 
reported to be the son of that Bacchus, who 
made the conquest of India, me is supposed to 
73 
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have been the ‘same with Osiris; and Venus, 
his mother, was the same with Isis. 
Egyptian queen had introduced, after the death 
of her husband, the ceremony of the phallus. 
Such is the explanation ‘of Banier. More re- 
cent inquiries, however, into certain parts of 
the religion of modern India, stamp the wor- 
ship of Priapus as decidedly of Indian origin. 
R. P. Knight privately printed in 4to. alearned 
and curious Essay on the Worship of Priapus. | 
II. A town of Asia Minor, near Lamp- 
sacus, Caraboa. Priapus was the chief deity of 
the place, and from him the town received its 
name, because he had taken refuge there, when 
banished from Lampsacus. Strabo, 12.— Mela, 
1,19.——III. An island near Ephesus. Plin.5,31. 

PRIENg, a maritime town of Asia Minor, at 
the foot of Mt. Mycale, one of the 12 inde- 
pendent cities of Ionia. It gave birth to Bias, 
‘one of the 7 wise men of Greece. It had been 
built by an Athenian colony. Paws. 7,2. 8,24. 
— Strabo, 12. 

Priscranvs, [an eminent grammarian, born 
at Cæsarea in Palestine. He went to Constan- 
tinople, where he taught grammar ‘and rhetoric 
with much success about a.p. 525. He com- 
posed various works, of which his treatise de 
Arte Grammatica was first published by Aldus, 
at Venice, 1476, from a MS. found in France; 
reprinted frequently, but the best ed. Putschius, 
1605, among the Grammatici Latini. A valu- 
able ed. appeared also in 1819, by Krehl, Lips. 
2 vols, 8vo. A translation of the Periegesis of 
Dionysius into Latin verse is attributed to 
Priscian, and has been printed with the Oxford 
edition of that author. ] 

PriscruiA, a woman praised for her conjugal 
affection by Statius. Siw. 5, 1. 

Priscus, Servittus, I. a dictator at Rome, 
who defeated the Veientes and Fidenates—— 
II. A surname of the elder Tarquin, king of 
Rome: (see Turquinius.)——III. A governor of 
Syria, brother to the emperor Philip. He pro- 
claimed himself emperor in Macedonia, when 
he was informed of his brother’s death, but 
was soon after conquered and put to death. by 
Decius, Philip’s murderer ——IV. A friend of 
the emperor Julian, almost murdered by the 
populace.——V. Helvidius, a queestor in Achaia 
during the reign of Nero, remarkable for his 
independent spirit, &c. Tacit. Hist. 4, 6.— 
Juvenal——V I. An officer under Vitellius —— 
VII. One of the emperor Hadrian’s friends. 
VIIL. A friend of Domitian——IX. An orator, 
whose dissipated and luxurious manners Horace 
ridicules. Sat. 1,7, 9. 

Pristis, the name of one of the ships, which 
engaged in the naval combat, exhibited by 
Æneas at the anniversary of his father’s death ; 
commanded by Mnestheus. in. 1, 116. 

Privernum, Piperno Vecchio, a town of the 
Volsci in Italy, whose inhabitants were called 
Privernates. It became a Roman colony. Liv, 
8, 10.—Æn. 11, 540.—Cie, Div. 1, 43. 

Prosus, M. Avrerius Severus, I. a native 
of Sirmium in Pannonia, His father was origi- 
nally a gardener, who by entering the army rose 
to the rank of a military tribune. His son ob- 
tained the same office in his 22d year, and 
distinguished himself so much by his probity, 
valor, intrepidity, moderation, and clemency, 
that: at the u i the emperor Tacitus, he 
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was invested with the imperial purple by the 
voluntary and uninfluenced choice of his soldiers. 
His election was universally approved by the 
Roman senate and people; and Probus, strength- 
ened on his throne by the affection and attach- 
ment of his subjects, marched against the ene- 
mies of Rome in Gaul and Germany. Several 
battles were fought, and after he had left 
400,000 barbarians dead in the field, he turned 
his arms against the Sarmatians. The same 
success attended him, and after he had quelled 
and terrified to peace the numerous barbarians 
of the north, he marched through Syria against 
the Blemmyes in the neighbourhood of Egypt. 
They were defeated with great slaughter, and 
the military character of the emperor was so 
well established, that the king of Persia sued. 
for peace by his ambassadors, and attempted to 
buy the conqueror’s favors with the most splen- 
did presents. He was then feasting on the 
most common food, when the ambassadors were 
introduced; but without even casting his eyes 
on them, said that if their master did not give © 
proper satisfaction to the Romans, he would 
lay his territories desolate, and as naked as the 
crown of his head. As he spoke, the emperor 
took off his cap, and shewed the baldness of 
his head to the ambassadors. His conditions 
were gladly accepted by the Persian monarch, 
and Probus retired to Rome to convince his 
subjects of the greatness of his conquests, and 
claim from them the applause, which their an- 
cestors had given to the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, or the destroyer of Carthage, as he 
passed along the streets of Rome. His tri- 
umph lasted several days, and the Roman 
populace were long entertained with shows and 
combats. But the Roman empire, delivered 
from its foreign enemies, was torn by civil dis- 
cord, and peace was not re-established till 3 
usurpers had been severally defeated. While 
his subjects enjoyed tranquillity, Probus en- 
couraged the liberal arts. He permitted the in- 
habitants of Gaul and Illyricum to plant vines 
in their territories, and himself repaired 70 cities 
in different parts of the empire, reduced to ruins, 
He also attempted to drain the waters, stag- 
nated in the neighbourhood of Sirmium, by 
conveying them to the sea by artificial canals. 
His armies were employed in this laborious 
undertaking; but, unaccustomed to such toils, 
soon mutinied, and fell on the emperor as he 
was passing into one of the towns of Illyricum. 
He fled into an iron-tower, which he himself 
had built to observe the marshes, but as he was 
alone and without arms, was soon overpowered 
and murdered in his 50th year, after a reign of 
6 years and 4 months, Nov. 2, .c. 282. The 
news of his death was received with the greatest 
consternation. Not only his friends, but his 
very enemies deplored his fate; and even the 
army, concerned in his fall, erected a monu- 
ment over his body, and placed on it this in- 
scription: Hic Probus imperator, vere probus 
situs est, victor omnium gentium barbararum, 
victor etiam tyrannorum, He was then pre- 
paring in a few days to march against the 
Persians, who had revolted, and his victories 
there might have been as great as those, which 
he obtained in the 2 other quarters of the globe, 
He was succeeded by Carus, and his family, 


| who had shared his greatness, immediately re- 
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tired from Rome, not to become objects: either- 
of private or public malice. Zos.—Prob.— 
Saturn ——I1. Æmilius, a grammarian in the 
age of Theodosius. The Lives of Excellent 

_ Commanders, written by Corn. Nepos, have 
been falsely attributed to him by some authors, 
——IIL. An oppressive prefect of the pretorian 
guards in the reign of Valentinian. 

Procas, a king of Alba, after his father 
Aventinus ; father of Amulius and Numitor, 
Lav. 1, 3.— Ovid, Met. 14, 622.—En. 6, 767. 

_ ProcuY¥ra, an island of Campania in the 
bay of Puteoli, Procida. Æn. 9,715. 

Procitius, C. Vauertus, a prince of Gaul, 

intimate with Cesar. 
- Procuxs, I. a son of Aristodemus and Argia, 
born at the same birth as Eurysthenes. There 
were continual dissensions between the 2 bro- 
thers, who both sat on the Spartan throne: 
_ (see. Eurysthenes and Lacedemo.)——II. A 
native of Andros in the Augean sea, crowned 
at the Olympic Games. Paus. 6, 14.——III. 
A man who headed the Ionians, when they 
took Samos, 7, 4——IV. A Carthaginian 
writer, son of Eucrates, He wrote some histo- 
rical treatises, of which Pausanias has preserved 
some fragments, 4, 35. V. A tyrant of Epi- 
daurus, put to death and thrown into the sea. 
Plut. de Orac. VI. A general of the Naxi- 
ans in Sicily, who betrayed his country to 
Dionysius the tyrant for a sum of money. 

Prociip#, the descendants of Procles, who 
sat on the throne of Sparta together with the 
Eurysthenide: see Lacedemo and Eurysthenes. 
- © Procius, [an eminent philosopher among 
the later Platonists, born at Constantinople, A.D. 
410, of parents both able and willing to provide 
for his instruction in all the various branches of 
knowledge and learning, He was first sent to 
Xanthus in Lycia, to learn grammar; thence to 
Alexandria, where he was under the best masters 
in rhetoric, philosophy, and mathematics; thence 
to Athens, where he heard Plutarch, son of 
Nestorius, and Syrianus, both celebrated phi- 
losophers. He succeeded Syrianus in the rec- 
torship of the Platonic school at Athens, where 
he died a.n. 485. His Life was written by 
Marinus of Naples, who succeeded him in the 
school ; the first perfect copy of it was published, 
with a Latin version and notes, by J. A. Fabri- 
cius, Hamb. 1700, 4fo. and afterwards subjoined 
to his Bib/. Lat. 1703, 8vo.; the best ed. is by 
Boissonade, Leipsic, 1814, 8vo. with MS. 
readings, a learned commentary, and ample 
indexes. Proclus wrote a vast number of 
books ; many of which are lost, some are pub- 
lished, and a few still remain in MS. Of the 
published books, there are 4 very elegant 
Hymns, 1 to the Sun, 2 to Venus, and 1 to the 
Muses, of which Godfrey Olearius and Grotius 
wrote Latin versions. There are Commentaries 
on several Pieces of Plato, on the 4 Books of Ci. 
Ptolemæus de Judiciis Astrorum, on the lst book 
of Euclid’s Elements,andon Hesiod’s Opera et Dies. 
There are also works of Proclus on philosophical 
and astronomical subjects ; particularly the piece 

de Sphera, published by Bainbridge, Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, 1620, 4¢o. 
Lastly we may mention his 18 Arguments 
against the Christians, which are not lost, as the 
learned Cave supposed. Cave, concluding too 
much from the title of this piece, and from what 
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Suidas says of Proclus, was led to rank him 
among the professed and bitter adversaries of 
Christianity, Celsus, Julian, and Porphyry, 
whereas Proclus attacks the Christians only on 
this dogma, Whether the world be eternal 2 
Of which he attempts to prove, by 18 Argu- 
ments, the affirmative against them. Joannes 
Philoponus refuted these 18 Arguments with 18 
Arguments for the negative; and both the one 
and the other, interwoven, have been printed 
more than once with Latin versions.. The cha- 
racter of Proclus is that of all the later Platonists, 
who were in truth much greater enthusiasts 
than the Christians, their contemporaries, whom 
they represented in this light. Proclus was not 
reckoned quite orthodox by his order; he did 
not adhere so religiously, as Julian and Por- 
phyry, to the doctrines and principles of his 
master. ‘He had,’ says Cudworth, € some pe- 
culiar fancies and whimsies of his own, and was 
indeed a confounder of the Platonic theology, 
and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff with 
1t?” Chalmers, Biogr. Dict —Brucker.—Fabr. 
B. Gr,—Hutton, Dict.—Life by Burigny, Acad. 
des Inser, V. 31.—Blount, Censura.—Saxius, 
Onom. Lit.—The works of Proclus have been 
published by Victor Cousin, in5 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1820-23, from MSS. in the Royal Library, with 
various readings, a Latin version, and commen- 
taries. The compositions, contained in these 5 
vols., are 1, de Libertate; 2. de Providentia; 
3. de Malo; 4. Commentarius in Primum Pla- 
tonis Alcibiadem; 5. Commentarius in Platonis 
Parmenidem, 5 books. There is also a learned 
work by Professor Creuzer of Heidelberg, in 3 
vols, 8vo. entitled Initia Philosophie ac Theologie 
ex Platonis Fontibus Ducta, sive Procli Diadochi 
et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem Commen- 
tari, ex Codd. Gr. MSS. nunc primum Grece 
Edidit, itemque ejusdem Procli Institutionem 
Theologicam Integriorem Emendatioremque Ad- 
jecit Fr. Creuzer, Francofurti ad Mænum, 1820. 
The Latin version of the Institutio Theologica 
by Æmilius Portus, has been revised by Creuzer, 
who has given, throughout the 3 vols., various 
readings, learned notes, and ample indexes, ] 

ProconnEsus, Marmora, an island of the 
Propontis, at the north-east of Cyzicus; also 
called Klaphonnesus and Neuris; famous for 
its fine marble, [which was of a bluish white, 
slightly variegated with black; this color usually 
running in small veins, and not unaptly resem- 
bling, in many instances, the course of the 
veins of the human body in the naked statues, 
It was also used in the sumptuous buildings of 
the Romans.] Plin. 5, 32.—Strabo, 13— 
Mela, 2,7. 

Procoprtvs, I. a celebrated officer of a noble 
family in Cilicia, related to Julian, with whom 
he lived in great intimacy, He was universally 
admired for his integrity, but not destitute of 
ambition or pride. After he had signalised himself 
under Julian and his successor, he retired from 
the Roman provinces among the barbarians in 
the Thracian Chersonesus, and some time after 
suddenly made his appearance at Constantinople, 
when Valens had marched into the east, and 
proclaimed himself master of the eastern em- 
pire. His usurpation was universally acknow- 
ledged, and his victories so rapid,that Valens 
would have resigned the imperial purple, had 
not his friends. intervened, But now fortune 
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changed; Procopius was defeated in Phrygia, 
and abandoned by his army. His head was 
cut off and carried to Valentinian in Gaul, a.D. 


366. He was slain in his 42d year, and had = Proctiius Jurivs, 


ust the title of empero: 


brated Belisarius, 


celebrated the hero, whose favors and patronage | 
he enjoyed. [Procopius himself was employed | 
by Belisarius against the Goths in Italy. He | 
was afterwards nominated senator, and about | 
aD. 562, was appointed prefect ‘of Constanti- 

nople, a station of which he was deprived sub- | 
sequently by Justinian.] This History is di- | 
vided into 8 books, 2 of which give an account | 
of the Persian war, 2 of the Vandals, and 4 of | 
the Goths, to the year 553, afterwards continued | 
in 5 books by Agathias till 559. [According to | 
2 modern oriental scholars, he derived his ma- | 
terials for an account of Persia and Armenia | 
from the Armenian work of the bishop Puzunt | 
Posdus, born at Constantinople, of Greek pa- | 
rents, who wrote a History of Armenia in 6 | 
books, of which the last 4 have reached us, | 
Procopius is the author also of a work entitled | 
Anecdota, or secret history, in which Justinian | 
and his empress Theodora are represented in a | 


PRE pee i 
under a heavy disease. Hor. Od. 2, 2—Piué. 
in gotta & 36 ae 
Nero’s reign. Juv. $ noT ee 

Pes > I. a Roman, who, after 


r forabout 8 months. | the death of Romulus, declared that he had 
Amm. Marcell. 25, 26—II.A Greek historian | 
of Cæsarea in Palestine, secretary to the cele- | 
a.p. 534. He wrote the His- | 
tory of the Reign of Justinian, and greatly 


seen him in appearance more than human, and 
that he had ordered him to bid the Romans _ 
offer sacrifices to him under the name of Quiri- 
nus, and to assure the Romans that Rome was 
destined by the gods to become the capital of 
the world! Plut. Rom—Liv. l, 16. 
Geganius, a Roman consul——III. Placitius, 
a Roman, who conquered the Hernici.——lV. 
A friend of Vitelius. V. A consul under 
Nerva——VI. A man accused of extortion. 
VII. An African in the age of Aurelius. 
He published a book entitled de Regionibus, or 
Reiigionibus, on foreign countries, &c— VIN. 
An officer who proclaimed himself emperor im 
Gaul, in the reign of Probus; was soon after 
defeated, and exposed on a gibbet; very đe- 
bauched and licentious in his manners, and had 
acquired riches by piratical excursions. : 
Procyo, a star [of the 2d magnitude,] near 
Sirius, or the dog-star, before which it Bec 
rises in July. Cicero calls it Aniicants, whic 
is of the same signification, (reà xiey.) Horat, 
Od. 3, 29.—Cie. N. D. 2, 44. : 
Propycvus, a sophist and rhetorician of Cos, 


most odious light. Procopius assigns as a rea- | about s.c. 396. He wassent as ambassador by 
son for writing this last work, that in his | his countrymen to Athens, where he publicly 
History he could not speak of persons and things | taught, and had among his pupils Euripides, 
as he wished. He was the author of a third | Socrates, Theramenes, and Isocrates. He tra- 
work, “ on the Edifices Erected by Justinian.” | velled from town to town in Greece, to procure 
As an eye-witness of many of the events, which | admirers, and get money. He made his audi- 
he describes, Procopius is entitled to great at- | tors pay to hear him harangue, which has given 
tention. He writes like one free from all the | occasion to some of the ancients to speak of the 
prejudices of his age; when, however, he makes | orations of Prodicus, for 50 drachmas. In his 


mention of the emperor and his court, he ap- | 
pears entitled only to that degree of credit, which | 
is due to one, who writes under the constraint | 
and eye of his prince.] The works of Procopius 
weroedited in 2 wols.fel, Paris, 1662—II1. | 
Gazeus, [a Greek rhetorician and sophist, | 
about a.p.560. He wrote 1. Commentaries on | 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles, published by 
Meursins, in Greek and Latin, Leyden, 1620, | 
Ato.; 2. Commentaries on Isaiah, Paris, 1580, | 
Jol, Gr. and Lat.; 3. A Chain of the Gr. and 
Lat. Fathers on ihe Octateuch, i.e. the first 8 
books of the Bible, printed in Latin, fo’. Pho- 
tius praises his style and accuracy, but justly | 
censures his long digressions. Cha/mers, Biogr. | 
Dict— Cave, F. 1.—Fabr. B. Gr.) 

ProcrustEs, a famous robber of Attica, 
killed by Theseus, near the Cephisus. He tied 
travellers on a bed, and if their length exceeded 
that of the bed, used to cut it off; but if they 
were shorter, had them stretched to make their 
length equal to it. He is called by some Da- 
mastes and Polypemo. Ovid, Her. 2, 69. Met. 
7, 48.—Piut. Thes. 

Proctrews, I. a Roman knight very inti- 
mate with Augustus. He is celebrated for his 
humanity and fraternal kindness to his brothers 
Murena and Scipio, with whom he divided his 
possessions, after they had forfeited their es- ` 
tates, and incurred the displeasure of Augustus 
for siding with young Pompey. He was sent 
by Augustus to Cleopatra, to endeavour to 


bring her alive into his presence, but to no pur- | 


writings, which were numerous, he composed a 
beautiful episode, in which virtue and pleasure 
were introduced as attempting to make Her- 
cules one of their votaries. The hero at last 
yielded to the charms of virtue, and rejected 
pleasure. This has been imitated by Lucian. 
Prodicus was at last put to death by the Athe- 
nians, on pretence that he corrupted the morals 
o&their youth. Xenopho, Mem. 

Prastipes, daughters of Prætus, king of 
Argolis, Lysippe, Iphino®, and Iphianassa, They 
became insane for neglecting the worship of 
Bacchus, or, according to others, for preferring 
themselves to Juno, and ran about the fields 
believing themselves to be cows, and flying 
away not to be harnessed to the plough or 
chariot. Pretus applied to Melampus to cure 
his daughters of their insanity, but he refused 
to employ him, when he demanded the 3d part 
of his kingdom as a reward. This neglect of 
Pretus was punished. The insanity became 


| contagious ; and the monarch at last promised 


9 


Melampus 2 parts of his kingdom, and one 
of his daughters, if he would restore them and 
the Argian women to their senses. Melampus 
consented, and after he had wrought the cure, 
married the most beautiful of the Preetides. 
Some have called them Lysippe, Hzpponee, 
and Cyrianassa. Apollod. 2, 2.—Firg. Ecl. 6. 
—Ovid, Met. 15——Lactant. ad Stat. Theb. 1,3. 

Prastvs, a king of Argos, son of Abas and 
Ocalea; twin brother to Acrisius, with whom 
he quarrelled even before their bith. “This dis- 


pose. He eatae himself, when laboring | sension between the 2 brothers increased with 
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their years. After their father’s death, they 
_ both tried to obtain the kingdom of Argos; but 
_ the claims of Acrisius prevailed, and Proetus 
left Peloponnesus, and retired to the court of 
Jobates, king of Lycia, where he. married Ste- 
nobeea, called by some Antea or Antiope. He 
afterwards returned to Argolis, and by means 
of his father-in-law, made himself master of 
Tirynthus. Stenobæa had accompanied her 
husband to Greece, and became by him mother 
_of the Preetides, and of a son called Megapenthes, 
who, after his father’s death, succeeded on the 
throne of Tirynthus: (see Stenobea.) Il. 6.— 
Apollod. 2, 2. 
_ Proene, a daughter of Pandio, king of 
Athens, by Zeuxippe. -She married Tereus, 
king of Thrace, by whom she had a son called 
Itylus, or Itys: see Philomela. 
PROMETHEI JUGUM and ANTRUM, a place on 
the top of Mt. Caucasus, in Albania. 
PromEruevs, a son of Iapetus by Clymene, 
one of the Oceanides: [see the end of this 
article.] He was brother to Atlas, Mencetius, 
and Epimetheus, and surpassed all mankind in 
cunning and fraud. He ridiculed the gods, and 
deceived Jupiter himself. He sacrificed 2 bulls, 
and filled their skins, one with the flesh, and 
the other with the bones, and asked the father 
of the gods which of the two he preferred as an 
offermg. Jupiter became the dupe of his arti- 
fice, and chose the bones, and from that time 
the priests of the temples were ever after ordered 
to burn the whole victims on the altars, the flesh 
and bones all together. To'punish Prometheus, 
and the rest of mankind, Jupiter took fire away 
from the earth, but the son of Japetus outwitted 
the father of the gods. He climbed the heavens 
by the assistance of Minerva, and stole fire from 
the chariot of the sun, which he brought down 
on the earth at the end of a ferula. This provoked 
Jupiter the more; he ordered Vulcan to make 
a woman of clay, and after he had given life to 
‘her, sent her to Prometheus with a box of the 
richest and most valuable presents, which she 
had received from the gods: (see Pandora.) 
Prometheus, who suspected Jupiter, took no 
notice of Pandora or her box, but made his 
brother Epimetheus marry her, and the god, 
now more irritated, ordered Mercury or Vul- 
can, according to Æschylus, to carry this art- 
ful mortal to Mt. Caucasus, and there tie him 
to a rock, where for 30,000 years a vulture 
was to feed on his liver, which was never di- 
minished, though continually devoured. He 
was delivered from this painful confinement 
about 30 years afterwards by Hercules, who 
killed the bird of prey. The vulture, or, ac- 
cording to others, the eagle, which devoured the 
liver of Prometheus, was born from Typho and 
Echidna. According to Apollod., Prometheus 
made the first man and woman, who ever were 
on the earth, with clay, which he animated by 
means of the fire, which he had stolen from 
heaven. On this account, therefore, the Athe- 
nians raised him an altar in the grove of Aca- 
demus, where they yearly celebrated games in 
his honor. During these games there was a 
race, and he who carried a burning torch in his 
hand without extinguishing it, obtained the prize. 
Prometheus, as it is universally credited, had 
received the gift of prophecy, aud all the gods, 
and even Jupiter himself, consulted him as a most 
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infallible oracle. To him mankind are indebted 
for the invention of many of the useful arts. He 
taught them the use of plants, with their physi- 
cal power, and from him they- received the 
knowledge of taming horses and different ani- 
mals, either to cultivate the ground, or for the 
purposes of luxury. - { Banier supposes the fable 
of Prometheus to be merely a continuation of 
the history of the Titans. Prometheus, as he 
conjectures, was not exempt from the persecu- 
tions, which harassed the other Titans. As he 
returned into Scythia, which he durst not quit 
so long as Jupiter lived, that god is said to 
have bound him to Caucasus. This prince, 
addicted to astrology, frequently retired to 
Mt. Caucasus, as to a kind of observatory, 
where he contemplated the stars, and was, as 
it were, preyed on by continual pining, or 
rather by vexation, on account of the solitary 
and melancholy life, which he led. This is 
supposed to have given rise to the fable of the 
vulture preying on his vitals. Banier further 
imagines that Jupiter, having ordered all the 
forges, where iron was worked, to be shut, lest 
the Titans should make use of it against him, 
Prometheus, who had retired into Scythia, there 
established good forges. -Perhaps also, not 
thinking to find fire in that country, he brought 
some thither in the stalk of the ferula, in which 
it may easily be preserved for several days. As 
for the 2 oxen, which he is said to have slain 
that he might impose on Jupiter, this part of 
the fable is said to be founded on his having 
been the first, who opened victims with a view 
of drawing omens from an inspection of their 
entrails. His having formed and animated a 
man, refers to his having taught the barbarous 
people, among whom he settled, to lead a more 
civilised life. Sir Is, Newton makes Prome- 
theus a nephew of Sesostris, and to have been 
left by him on Mt. Caucasus with a body of 
troops, in order to guard his conquests in this 
quarter. Some make him the same with Noah, 
an opinion which Bryant adopts. Le Clerc 
supposes him to have been the same with Magog. 
The truth, however, appears to be that Prome- 
theus is in some way connected with the my- 
thology of India, and the progress of religion 
from east to west.] Hesiod, Th.—Apollod, 1,2. 
— Paus. 1, 30. 5, 11.— Hygin. 144. — Asch. 
Prom.—Virg. Ecl. 6.—Ovid, Met. 1, 82.—Hor. 
Od. 1, 3.—Senec. Med. 

PromEruis, aud Promernings, a patrony- 
mic applied to the children of Prometheus, as 
to Deucalio, &c. Ovid, Met. 10, 390. 

Promeruus and Damasicnurno, 2 sons of 
Codrus, who conducted colonies into Asia Minor, 
Paus. 1, 3. 

Promisivus, a Trojan, killed by Turnus. Æn. 
9, 574. 

Pronaripes, an ancient Greek poet of Athens, 
who was, according to some, preceptor to Ho- 
mer, and is said to have first taught the Greeks 
how to write from left to right, contrary to the 
custom of writing from right to left, still ob- 
served by some of the eastern nations. Diod, 
S. 3. 

Pron6mus, a Theban who played so skilfully 
on the flute, that the invention of that musical 
instrument is attributed to him, Paus. 9, 12. 

Prontba, a surname of Juno, because she 
presided over marriages, Firg. 
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Prorertivs, Sextus Avurettus, a Latin | 
poet, born in Umbria. [Critics do not agree 


respecting the name of his native city. His- 
pellum, Assisium, Bevagna, and 6 others, dis- 
pute this honor.] His father was a Roman 
knight, whom Augustys proscribed, because he 
had followed the interest of Antony. He came 
to Rome, where his genius and poetical talents 
soon recommended him to the notice of the 
great and powerful. Mecenas, Gallus, and 
Virgil became his friends, and Augustus his 
patron, Mecznas wished him to attempt an 
epic poem, of which he proposed the emperor 
for hero; but Propertius refused, observing that 
his abilities were unequal to the task, He died 
about x.c. 19, in his 40th year. His works 
‘consist of 4 books of Elegies, written with so 
much spirit, vivacity, and energy, that many 
authors call him the prince of the elegiac poets 
among the Latins. His poetry, though elegant, 
is not free from faults, and the many lascivious 
expressions which he uses, deservedly expose 
him to censure, Cynthia, the heroine of all 
his elegies, was a Roman lady, whose real 
mame was Hostia, or Hostilia, of whom the 
poet was deeply enamored. [When he aban- 
dons the elegiac tone for the didactic, he some- 
times raises himself to a dignified elevation. 
In general, however, he is too fond of display- 
ing erudition. Had he not imitated so closely 
the poems of Callimachus and Philetas, but 
trusted more to his own powers, probably he 
would have excelled Tibullus, to whom he is 
decidedly superior, in the vividness of his co- 
lorings, and force of his expressions. One 
peculiarity distinguishes the versification of 
Propertius from that of all the other Latin poets: 
his pentameters often terminate in a polysyl- 
lable, while those of Tibullus and Ovid end 
almost always in a dissyllable, forming at one 
time an iambus, at another a pyrthic. Critics 
are not agreed whether this is the result of acci- 
dent or design on the part of Propertius. It 
is certain, however, that the plan pursued by 


Tibullus and Ovid is far more conducive to | 


harmony.) The best ed., Santenius, Zraj. ad 


Rh. 1780, 4to., and when published together | 


with Catullus and Tibullus, Grevius, Ur. 1680, 
8vo., Vulpius, 4 vols. Patavii, 1737, 1749, 1755, 
Barbou, Paris, 1754, 12me. [Two very good 
editions of Propertius separately have since ap- 
peared; Barthius, Lips. 1777, 8vo., Lachmann, 
Lips. 1816, 8vo.] Ovid, Trist. 2, 465. 4, 10, 


Quintil. 10, 1.—Plin. Ep. 6, 9, 22. 
ProraripEs, some women of Cyprus, se- 
verely punished by Venus, whose divinity they 


had despised. They sent their daughters to | 


the sea-shore, where they prostituted them- | 


selves to strangers. The poets have feigned 
that they were changed into stones on account 
of their insensibility to every virtuous senti- 
ment. Jusiin, 18, 5.— Ovid, Met. 10, 238, 
Provontis, a sea which has a communication 
with the Euxine by the Thracian Bosphorus, 
and the A’gean by the Hellespont; The Sea of 
Marmora, about [90 miles long, named from its 
lying in front of, or before the Pontus Euxinus. 
lis modern name is derived from that of the 
island Proconnesus, It is called also The White 
Sea. ‘The ancient name alludes to its bein 
in front of Nee Euxinus, 7p Bonet 
í 
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Mela, 1, 19.—Strabo, 2.— Ovid, Trist, 1,9, 29, 
—Propert. 3, 22. : gor 

Proserrïna, a daughter of Ceres, by Jupiter, 
called by the Greeks Persephone. [The name, 
according to some, is a corruption from Hsgee- 
gyn: others, however, derive it from proserpo, 
and make Proserpina the goddess who presides 
over the blade of corn, when it has sprouted 
forth from the earth: cum seges proserpserit.] 
She was so beautiful, that the father of the gods 
himself became enamored of her, and deceived 
her by changing himself into a serpent, and 
folding her m his wreaths. Proserpina made 
Sicily the place of her residence, and delighted 
herself with the beautiful views, flowery mea- 
dows, and limpid streams, which surrounded 
the plains of Enna. In this solitary retreat, 
as she amused herself with her female attend- 
ants in gathering flowers, Pluto carried her 
away into the infernal regions, of which she 
became the queen: (see Péuto.) Ceres was so 
disconsolate at the loss of her daughter, that 
she travelled all over the world ; but her in- 
quiries were vain, and she never would have dis- 
covered whither she had been carried, had not 
she found the girdle of Proserpina on the sur- 
face of the waters of the fountain Cyane, near 
which the ravisher had opened for himself a pas- 
sage to his kingdom by striking the earth with 
his trident. Ceres soon learned from the Nymph 
Arethusa that her daughter had been carried 
away by Pluto, immediately repaired to Jupiter, 
and demanded the punishment of the ravisher. 
Jupiter in vain attempted to persuade the mo- 
ther that Pluto was not unworthy of her daugh- 
ter, and when he saw that she was inflexible 
for the restitution of Proserpina, he said that 
she might return on earth, if she had not taken 
any aliments in the infernal regions. Her re- 
turn, however, was impossible. Proserpina, as 
she walked in the Elysian fields, had gathered 
a pomegranate from a tree and eaten it, and 
Ascalaphus was the only one who saw it, and 
for his discovery the goddess instantly tured 
him into an owl. Jupiter, to appease the re- 
sentment of Ceres, and soothe her grief, per- 
mitted Proserpina to remain 6 months with 
Pluto in the infernal regions, and to spend the 
rest of the year with her mother on earth. As 
queen of hell, and wife of Pluto, Proserpina 
presided over the death of mankind, and, ac- 


| cording to the opinion of the ancients, no one 


| could die, if the goddess herself, or Atropos 
53. A. A. 3, 333.— Martial, 8, 73. 14, 189.— | 


her minister, did not cut off one of the hairs 
from the head. From this superstitious belief, 
it was usual to cut off some of the hair of the 
deceased, and strew it at the door of the house, 
as an offering for Proserpina, The Sicilians 
were very particular in their worship to her, 


| and as they believed that the fountain Cyane 
| had risen from the earth, at the very place, 


where Pluto had opened for himself a passage, 
they annually sacrificed there a bull, of which 
they suffered the blood to run into the water. 
She was universally worshipped by the ancients, 
and known by the different names of Anihes- 
phoria, Core, Cotyto, Deots, Hecate, June 
Inferna, Libera, Libetina, Theogamia, &e. 
Prosper, one of the fathers, who died A. De 
466; [merely a layman, but possessed of much 
learning and eloquence; a native of Gaul, and 


ithe friend of St, Augustine, In 440 he was 
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made secretary to Pope Leo Ist, and became 


the principal combatant against the Pelagians 
in Italy.] His works have been edited by 
Mangeant, Paris, 1711, fol. 

Prorac6ras, I. a Greek philosopher of Ab- 


` dera in Thrace, originally a porter. He be- 


came one of the disciples of Democritus, when 
that philosopher had seen him carrying faggots 
on his head, poised in a proper equilibrium, 
[Democritus was struck also with the neatness, 
with which the faggots were packed, and 
pleased with his general manner. He there- 
fore bade Protagoras follow him, saying that 
he would present him with a greater and better 
object for the exercise of his talents.] He 
soon rendered himself ridiculous by his doc- 
trines, and in a book, which he published, de- 
nied the existence of a supreme being, observing 
that his doubts arose from the uncertainty of 
the existence of a supreme power, and the 
shortness of human life. This book was pub- 
licly burnt at Athens, and the philosopher ba- 
nished from the city as a worthless and con- 
temptible being. He then visited different 
islands in the Mediterranean, and died in Sicily 
at a very advanced age, about s.c. 400. He 
generally reasoned by dilemmas, and always 
left the mind in suspense about all the ques- 
tions, which he proposed. Some suppose that 
he was drowned. Diog. L. 9,—Plut. Protag. 
= II. A king of Cyprus, tributary to the 
court of Persia. 

PROTEI cCoLUMNÆ, a place in the remotest 
parts of Egypt. in. 11, 262. 

PROTESILAI TURRIS, the monument of Pro- 
tesilaus, on the Hellespont. Péin. 4, 11.— 
Mela, 2, 2. 

Prorisizavus, a king of part of Thessaly, 
son of Iphiclus, originally called Jo/aus, grand- 
son of Phylacus, and brother to Alcimede, mo- 
ther of Jaso. He married-Laodamia, daughter 
of Acastus, and some time after departed with 
the rest of the Greeks for the Trojan war, with 
40 sail. He first of the Greeks set foot on the 
Trojan shore; as such, was doomed by the 
oracle to perish, and therefore killed, as soon 
as he had leaped from his ship, by Æneas or 
Hector. Homer has not mentioned the person, 
who killed him. His wife Laodamia destroyed 
herself, when she heard of his death: (see Lao- 
damia.) Protesilaus has received the patro- 
nymic of Phylacides, because he was descended 
from Phylacus, or was a native of Phylace. 
He was buried on the Trojan shore, and, ac- 
cording to Pliny, near his tomb certain trees 
grew to an extraordinary height, which, as 
soon as they could be discovered and seen from 
Troy, immediately withered and decayed, and 
afterwards grew up again to their former height, 
and suffered the same vicissitude. W. 2.— 
Ovid, Met. 12,1. Her, 13.—Propert. 1, 19.— 
Hygin. 103. &c. 

Prorervs, a sea deity, son of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or according to some, of Neptune and 
Phenice. He had received the gift of pro- 
phecy from Neptune, and from his knowledge 
of futurity, mankind received the greatest 
services. He usually resided in the Carpa- 
thian sea, and, like the rest of the gods, re- 
posed himself on the sea-shore, where such as 
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| fused to give answers, by immediately assuming 


different shapes, and eluding the grasp, if not 
properly secured in fetters. Aristæus was in 
the number of those, who consulted him, as 
also Hercules. Some suppose that he was ori- 
ginally a king of Egypt, known among his sub- 
jects by the name of Cefes, and assert that he 
had 2 sons, Telegonus and Polygonus, both 
killed by Hercules. He had also some daugh- 
ters, among whom were Cabira, Idothea, and 
Rhetia. [According to Diod. S., he was king 
of Egypt, and, after the manner of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs, sometimes used a lion, and 
sometimes a bull, for his crest. He is said to 
have reigned 240 years after Moses, distin- 
guished for his knowledge of astronomy.] Od, 
4, 360.— Ovid, Met. 8, 10.—Amm. Marcell, 12, 
36.— Hesiod, Th.— Virg. G. 4, 387, —Hygin. 118. 
— Herod. 2, 112,—Diod. S. 1. 

Provocknes, I. a painter of Rhodes, who 
flourished about zB. c. 328. He was originally 
so poor, that he painted ships to maintain him- 
self. His countrymen were ignorant of his in- 
genuity, before Apelles came to Rhodes, and 
offered to buy all his pieces: this opened their 
eyes to his merit, and they liberally rewarded 
him. He was employed for 7 years in finishing 
a picture of Jalysus, a celebrated huntsman, 
supposed to have been the son of Apollo, and 
founder of Rhodes. During this time the 
painter lived only on lupines and water, think- 
ing that such aliments would leave to him 
greater flights of fancy ; but it did not seem to 
make him more successful in the perfection of 
his picture. He was to represent in the piece a 
dog panting, and with froth at his mouth, but 
this he never could do with satisfaction to him- 
self; and when all his labors seemed to be with- 
out success, threw his sponge on the piece in a 
fit of anger. Chance alone brought to perfec- 
tion, what the labors of art could not do: the 
fall of the sponge on the picture represented the 
froth at the mouth of the dog in the most per- 
fect and natural manner, and the piece was uni- 
versally admired. He was very exact in his 
representations, and copied nature with the 
greatest nicety, which was blamed as a fault by 
his friend Apelles. When Demetrius besieged 
Rhodes, he refused to set fire to a part of the 
city, which might have made him master of the 
whole, because he knew that Protogenes was 
then working in that quarter, When the town 
was taken, the painter was found closely em- 
ployed in a garden, finishing a picture; and 
when the conqueror asked him why he shewed 
not more concern at the general calamity ? re- 
plied, that Demetrius made war against the 
Rhodians, and not against the fine arts. Paus. 
1, 3.—Péin, 35, 10 —Ahan, V. H. 12,—Juv. 3, 
120.— Plut. in Dem.——II. One of Caligula’s 
favorites, famous for his cruelty and extrava- 
gance. 

Proxiinus, [a Beotian, one of the com- 
manders of the Greek forces in the army of 
Cyrus the Younger; put to death with his fel- 
low-commanders by Artaxerxes. Proxenus ins 
duced Xenopho to join in the expedition of 
Cyrus, and after the death of Proxenus, Xeno- 
pho was chosen to supply his place. | 

Prupenrivs, Auretius Cuemens, a Latin 


wished to consult him, generally resorted. He | poet, who flourished a.D. 392, and was succes- 
was difficult of access, and, when consulted, re- | sively a soldier, advocate, g jose [He was 
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porn at Calagurris, (Ca/ahorra,) or, according 
to a less probable opinion, at Cesaraugusta, 
(Saragossa.) At the age of 50, he abandoned 
the world to pass the remainder of his days in 
devotion. At this period he composed the works, 
which have come down tò us.] His poems are 
numerous, and all theological, devoid of the 
elegance and purity of the Augustan age, and 
yet greatly valued. [He is sometimes styled 
č the first Christian poet;” a title, however, 
which means but little. In no case can he be 
compared with the classic writers. He is even 
decidedly inferior to Claudian and Ausonius. | 
The best editions, the Delphin, Paris, 1687, 
4to.; Cellarius, Hale, 1703, 12mo.; Parma, 
2 vols. 4to. 1788. 

Prusa, a town of Bithynia, Bursa, [at the 
foot of Mt. Olympus, in the district Olympena ; ] 
built by king Prusias, from whom it received 
its name: [see Cios.] Plin. Ep. 10, 16. 

Prusřas, I. a king of Bithynia, who flou- 
rished s.c. 221. II. Another, surnamed Fe- 
nator, who made an alliance with the Romans, 
when they waged war with Antiochus, king of 
Syria. He gave a kind reception to Hannibal, 
and by his advice made war against Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, and defeated him. Eumenes, 
an ally of Rome as well as Prusias, complained 
before the Romans of the hostilities. Q. Fla- 
minius was sent from Rome to seitle the dis- 
putes of the 2 monarchs, and was no sooner 
arrived in Bithynia, than Prusias, to gain his 
favor, prepared to deliver to him, at his request, 
the celebrated Carthaginian, to whom he was 
indebted for all the advantages, which he had 
obtained over Eumenes; but Hannibal prevented 
it by a voluntary death. Prusias was obliged 
by the Roman ambassador to make a restitution 
of the provinces, which he had conquered, and 
by his meanness continued to enjoy the favors 
of the Romans. When some time after he 


visited the capital of Italy, he appeared in the | 
habit of a manumitted slave, calling himself the | 


freedman of the Romans; and when introduced 
into the senate-house, saluted the senators by 
the names of visible deities, saviours, and deli- 
yerers. Such abject behaviour rendered him 
contemptible in the eyes of both the Romans 
and his subjects ; and when he returned home, 
the Bithynians revolted, and placed his son Ni- 
comedes on the throne. The banished monarch 
fled to Nicomedia, where he was assassinated 
near the altar of Jupiter, about B.c. 149. Some 
say that his son became his murderer. Prusias, 
according to Polybius, was the meanest of mo- 
narchs, without honesty, morals, virtue, or prin- 
ciple; cruel and cowardly, intemperate and vo- 
luptuous, an enemy to all learning. He was 
naturally deformed, and often appeared in public 
in the habit of a woman to render his deformi- 
ties more visible. Po/yb.—Liv.—Justin, 31. &c, 
C. Nep. Hannib.— Plut. Flam. &c. 

Prytines, I. certain magistrates at Athens, 
who presided over the senate, and had the pri- 
vilege of assembling it, when they pleased, fes- 
tivals excepted. They generally met in a large 
hall, called prytarewm, where they gave au- 
diences, offered sacrifices, and feasted together 
with all those, who had rendered signal service 
to their country. The prytanes were elected 
from the 500 senators, 50 of whom were chosen 
from each Ee ie they were elected, the 
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names of the 10 tribes of Athens were thrown — 
into one vessel, and into another were placed 9 
black beans and a white one. The tribe, whose 
name was drawn with the white bean, presided 
the first, and the rest in the order, in which | 
they were drawn. They presided each for 35 
days, as the year was divided into 10 parts ; 
but it is unknown what tribe presided the rest 
of those days, which were supernumerary. When 
the number of tribes was increased to 12, each 
of the prytanes presided one full month.— II, 
Some of the principal magistrates of Corinth 
were also called Prytanes. ; 

Prrrinis, a king of Sparta, of the family of 
the Proclide. Paus. 2, 36. 

Psamirue, one of the Nereides, mother of 
Phocus by Æacus, king of Aigina. Apollod. 
3, 12.— Ovid, Met. 11, 398. 

PsamMeEnitvs, I. succeeded his father Amasis 
on the throne of Egypt. Cambyses made war 
against him, and as he knew that the Egyptians 
paid the greatest veneration to cats, the Persian 
monarch placed some of these animals at the 
head of his army, and the enemy, unable to 
defend themselves, and unwilling to kill those 
objects of adoration, were easily conquered. 
[Polyenus refers this to the taking of Pelu- 
sium.] Psammenitus was twice beaten, at 
Pelusium and in Memphis, and became one of 
the prisoners of Cambyses, who treated him with 
great humanity. He, however, raised seditions 
against the Persian monarch; and attempted 
to make the Egyptians rebel, for which he was 
put to death by drinking bull’s blood. He had 
reigned about 6 months. He flourished about 
B.c. 525. Herod. 3, 10. &c. 

Psammericuvs, a king of Egypt; one of the 
12 princes, who shared the kingdom among 
themselves, but, as he was more popular than 
the rest, he was banished from his dominions, 
and retired into the marshes near the sea-shore. 
A descent of some of the Greeks on Egypt 
proved favorable to his cause. He joined the 
enemy, and defeated the 11 princes who had 
expelled him from the country. He rewarded 
the Greeks, by whose valor he had recovered 
Egypt; allotted to them some territory on the 
BREE patronised the liberal arts, and encou- 
raged commerce among his subjects. He made 
useless inquiries to find the sources of the Nile, 
and stopped, by bribes and money, a large army 
of Scythians, marching against him. He died 
B.C. 617, and was buried in Minerva’s temple 
at Sais. During his reign there was a conten- 
tion among some of the neighbouring nations 
about the antiquity of their language. He took 
a part in the contest ; confined 2 young children, 
and fed them with milk ; the shepherd, to whose 
care they were intrusted, was ordered never to 
speak to them, but watch diligently their articu- 
lations. After some time, the shepherd observed 
that whenever he entered the place of their con- 
finement, they repeatedly exclaimed Beccos, and 
he gave information of this to the monarch, 
Psammetichus made inquiries, and found that 
the word signified “ bread” in the Pheenician 
language, and hence, therefore, the language of 
Pheenicia was universally concluded to be of the 
greatest antiquity. [This is a very childish 
story. The word uttered by the children was 
Bek; with the Greek termination, Bekos, The 
children learned it from the cry of the goats; 
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which suckled them.] Herod. 2, 28. &c.—Po- 
4Yyen. 8.—Strabo, 16.——II. A son of Gordius, 
brother to Periander, who held the tyranny at 
portths for 3 years, B.c. 584. Aristot. Polit. 
5, 12. 

Psammts or Psammuruits, a king of Egypt, 
Bona.. wed 

Psapuis, a town on the confines of Attica 
and Beeotia, where was an oracle of Amphi- 
araus. : 

Psapuo, a Libyan, who taught a number of 
birds, which he kept, to say, Psapho is a god, 
and afterwards gave to them their liberty. ‘The 
birds did not forget the words, which they had 
been taught, and the Africans paid divine honors 
to Psapho. dian. 

Psoputs, I. a town of Arcadia, [not far from 
the junction of the Erymanthus and Aroanius.] 
Paus. 8,24—Ovid, Met. 5, 607.——II. A river 
and town of Elis——III. A daughter of Eryx. 
IV. A town of Acarnania, VOE 
Libya. 

Psyour, a Nymph whom Cupid married and 
carried into a place of bliss, where he long en- 
joyed her company. Venus put her to death, 
because she had robbed the world of her son; 
but Jupiter, at the request of Cupid, granted im- 
mortality to Psyche. The word signifies “ the 
soul? and this personification of Psyche is 
posterior to the Augustan age, though still 
connected with ancient mythology. She is 
generally represented with the wings of a but- 
terfly, to intimate the lightness of the soul, of 
which the butterfly is the symbol, and on that 
account, among the ancients, when a man had 
just expired, a butterfly appeared fluttering 
above, as if rising from the mouth of the de- 
ceased. 

Psycresres, Jacosus, [chief physician to 
Leo the Great, about A.D. 474, mentioned by 
Alex. Trallian, p. 79. Goup., who quotes a 
medicine ascribed to him. Dr. Milward’s Let- 
ter to Sir Hans Sloane, Lond. 1733, p. 25, | 

Psycurus, a river of Thrace. When sheep 
drank of its waters, they were said always to 
bring forth black lambs. Aristot. 

- Psyxut, a people of Libya near the Syrtes, 
very expert in curing the venomous bite of 
serpents, which had no fatal effect upon them, 
[They were destroyed by the Nasamones, a 
neighbouring people. It seems very probable 
that the Nasamones circulated the idle story 
respecting the destruction of the Psylli, which 
Herodotus relates, without, however, giving 
credit to it. He states that a south wind had 
dried up all the reservoirs of the Psylli, and 
that the whole country, as far as the Syrtes, was 
destitute of water. They resolved, accordingly, 
after a public consultation, to make an expedi- 
tion against the south-wind, but having reached 
- the deserts, the south-wind overwhelmed them 
beneath the sands.] Strabo, 17.—Dhio, 51, 14. 
— Lucan, 9, 894, 937,—Herod. 4, 173.—Paus. 
9, 28. 

4 PreLřum, a town of Thessaly on the borders 
of Beotia, Lucan, 6, 852,—Liv, 35, 43. 

PrrreLAus, a son of Taphius, presented 
with immortality by Neptune, provided he kept 
on his head a yellow lock. His daughter cut it 
off, and he died. He reigned at T'aphos, in 
Argos, &c. Apollod. 2, 4. } 

. Prerïa, [a sia of Paphlagonia, near 
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Sinope, where Cyrus defeated Cræsus.] Herod, 
176 7 1 apes 

ProrepErma, a town of Arcadia. 
8,27, : 
_Prorummum, a certain place at Athens de- 
dicated to exercise and study. Cie. de Fin. 5. 

Protemmus, I. swnamed Lagus, a king of 
Egypt, son of Arsinoë, who, when pregnant by 
Philip of Macedo, married Lagus, a man of 
mean extraction: (see Lagus.) Ptolemy was 
educated in the court of the king of Macedo. 
He became one of the friends and associates of 
Alex., and when that monarch invaded Asia, 
the son of Arsinoé attended him as one of his 
generals. During the expedition, he behaved 
with uncommon valor; killed one of the Indian 
monarchs in single combat, and to his prudence 
and courage Alex. was indebted for the reduc- 
tion of the rock Aornus. After the conqueror’s 
death, in the general division of the Macedo- 
nian empire, Ptol. obtained as his share the 
government of Egypt, with Libya, and part of 
the neighbouring territories of Arabia. In this 
appointment the governor soon gained the es- 
teem of the people by acts of kindness, henevo- 
lence, and clemency, and though he did not 
assume the title of independent monarch till 
19 years after, yet was so firmly established, 
that the attempts of Perdiccas to drive him 
away from his possessions proved abortive; and 
Ptol., after the murder of his rival by Grecian 
soldiers, might have added the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia to his Egyptian territories. He made 
himself master of Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and the 
neighbouring coast of Syria; and when he 
had reduced Jerusalem, carried above 100,000 
prisoners to Egypt, to people the extensive city 
of Alexandria, which became the capital of his 
dominions. After he had rendered these prisoners 
the most attached and faithful of his subjects 
by his liberality, and the grant of privileges, 
Ptol. assumed the title of king of Egypt, and 
soon after reduced Cyprus under his power. 
He made war with success against Demetrius 
and Antigonus, who disputed his right to the 
provinces of Syria; and from the assistance, 


Paus. 


| which he gave to the people of Rhodes against 
| their common enemies, received the name of 


Soter. While he extended his dominions, Ptol. 
was not negligent of the advantages of his 
people. The bay of Alexandria being danger- 
ous of access, he built a tower to conduct the 
sailors in the obscurity of night, (see Pharos ;) 
and that his subjects might be acquainted with 
literature, laid the foundation of a library, 
which, under the succeeding reigns, became the 
most celebrated in the world. He also es- 
tablished in the capital of his dominions a 
society called Museum, of which the members, 
maintained at the public expense, were em- 
ployed in philosophical researches, and the ad- 
vancement of science and the liberal arts. He 
died in his 84th year, after a reign of 39 years, 
about 284 B.c. He was succeeded by his son 
Ptol, Philadelphus, who had been his partner 
on the throne the last 10 years of his reign. 
Ptol. Lagus has been commended for his abili- 
ties, not only as a sovereign, but as a writer; 
and among the many valuable compositions, 
which have been lost, we are to lament a His- 
tory of Alex. ihe Great by the king of Egypt, 
greatly admired and valued for elegance and 
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i x 
authenticity. All his successors- were called 
Piolemies from him. Paus. 10, 7— Justin, 13. 
&e.—Polyb. 2—Arrian.— Curt.—Plut, Alex. 
—II. Son of Ptolemy the first, succeeded 
his father on the Egyptian throne, called Pia- 
delphus by antiphrasis, because he killed 2 of 
his brothers. He shewed himself worthy in 
every respect to succeed his great father, and 
conscious of the advantages, which arise from 
an alliance with powerful nations, sent ambas- 
sadors to Italy to solicit the friendship of the 
Romans, whose name and military reputation 
had become universally known for the victo- 
ries, which they had just obtained over Pyr- 
rhus and the Tarentines. His ambassadors were 
received with marks of the greatest attention, 
and immediately after 4 Roman senators 
came to Alexandria, where they gained the ad- 
miration of the monarch and his subjects, and 
by refusing the crowns of gold and rich pre- 
sents offered to them, convinced the world of 
the virtue and disinterestedness of their nation, 
But while Ptol. strengthened himself by alli- 
ances with foreign powers, the internal peace 
of his kingdom was disturbed by the revolt of 
Magas, his brother, king of Cyrene. The se- 
dition, however, was stopped, though kindled 
by Antiochus, king of Syria, and the death of 
the rebellious prince re-established peace for 
some time in the family of Philadelphus. An- 
tiochus, the Syrian king, married Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy ; and the father, though old 
and infirm, conducted his daughter to her hus- 
band’s kingdom, and assisted at the nuptials. 
Philadelphus died in his 64th year, B. c. 246. 
He left 2 sons and a daughter, by Arsinoé, 
daughter of Lysimachus. He had afterwards 
married his sister Arsinoë, whom he loved with 
uncommon tenderness, and to whose memory 
he began to erect a celebrated monument: (see 
Dinocrates.) During the whole of his reign 
Philadelphus was employed in exciting industry, 
and encouraging the liberal arts, and useful know- 
ledge among his subjects. The inhabitants of 
the adjacent countries were allured by promises 
and presents to increase the number of the 
Egyptian subjects, and Ptol. could boast of 
reigning over 33,339 well-peopled cities. He | 
gave every possible encouragement to commerce ; 
and by keeping 2 powerful fleets, one in the 
Mediterranean, and the other in the Red Sea, | 
made Egypt the mart of the world. His army 
consisted of 200,000 foot, 40,000 horse, besides | 
300 elephants, and 2,000 armed chariots. With | 
justice, therefore, he has been called the richest | 
of all the princes and monarchs of his age; 
and indeed the remark is not false, when it is | 
observed that at his death he left in his trea- 
sury 750,000 Egyptian talents, a sum equiva- 
lent to 200 millions sterling. His palace was 
the asylum of learned men, whom he admired 
and patronised. He paid particular attention 
to Euclid, Theocritus, Callimachus, and Lyco- 
phro; and by increasing the library, which his 
father had founded, shewed his taste for learn- 
ing, and wish to encourage genius. This cele- 
brated library at his death contained 200,000 
volumes of the best and choicest books, after- 
wards increased to 700,000 volumes. Part of 
it was burnt by the flames of Cæsar’s fleet, 
when he set it on fire to save himself, a cir- 


cumstance, however, not mentioned by the 
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general, and the whole was again magnificently 
repaired by Cleopatra, who added to the Egyp- 
tian library that of the kings of Pergamus. The 
Old Testament is said to have been translated 
into Greek during his reign, a translation which 
has been called Septuagint, because translated 
by the labors of 70 different persoas. Hudrop. 
—Justin, 17, 2. &¢.—Liv.—Plut—Theocr.— 
Athen. 12.—Plin, 13, 12.—Dio, 42.—Gell. 6, 17. 
III. The 3d succeeded his father Phila- 
delphus on the Egyptian throne. He early en- 
gaged in a war against Antiochus Theus for 
his unkindness to Berenice, the Egyptian king’s 
sister, whom he had married with the consent 
of Philadelphus. With the most rapid success 
he conquered Syria and Cilicia, and advanced 
as far as [ Bactriana, and the confines of India ; | 
but a sedition at home stopped his progress, 
and he returned to Egypt loaded with the spoils 
of conquered nations. Among the immense 
riches, which he brought, he had above 2,500 
statues of the Egyptian gods, which Cambyses 
had carried away into Persia, when he conquered 
Egypt. These were restored to the temples, 
and the Egyptians called their sovereign Æver- 
getes, in acknowledgment of his attention, bene- 
ficence, and religious zeal for the gods of his 
country. The last years of Ptol.’s reign were 
passed in peace, if we except the refusal of the 
Jews to pay the tribute of 20 silver talents, 
which their ancestors had always paid to the 
Egyptian monarchs. He also interested himself 
in the affairs of Greece, and assisted Cleomenes, 
the Spartan king, against the leaders of the 
Achean league; but had the mortification to 
see his ally defeated, and even a fugitive in 
Egypt. Evergetes died s. c. 221, after a reign 
of 25 years, and, like his 2 illustrious predeces- 
sors, was the patron of learning, and indeed is 
the last of the Lagides, who gained popularity 
among his subjects by clemency, moderation, 
and humanity, and commanded respect even 
from his enemies, by valor, prudence, and repu- 
tation. He is said to have deposited 15 talents 
in the hands of the Athenians to be permitted 
to translate the original MSS. of Adschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles. Plut. Cleom. &e.— 
Pòlyb. 2—Justin, 29. &e——IV. The 4th, suc- 
ceeded his father Evergetes on the throne of 
Egypt, and received the surname of Philopaier 
by antiphrasis, because, according to some his- 
torians, he destroyed his father by poison. He 
began his reign with acts of the greatest cruelty, 
and successively sacrificed to his avarice his 
mother, wife, sister, and brother. He received 
the name of Typho from his extravagance and 
debauchery, and that of Gallus, because he 
appeared in the streets of Alexandria like one of 
the bacchanals, and with all the gestures of 
the priests of Cybele. In the midst of his 
pleasures Philopater was called to war against 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and at the head of a 
powerful army soon invaded his enemy’s territo- 
ries, and might have added the kingdom of 
Syria to Egypt, if he had made a prudent use 
of the victories, which attended his arms. In 
his return he visited Jerusalem, but the Jews 
prevented him forcibly from entering their tem- 
ple, for which insolence to his majesty the 
monarch determined to extirpate the whole na- 
tion. He orderedan immense number of Jews 


, to be exposed in a plain, and trodden, under the 


- renewed, for political reasons, the treaty 


` vagance, and their carcasses were dragged with 
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fect of elephants, but by a supernatural instinct | 
the generous animals turned their fury, not on 
those who had been devoted to death, but on 
the Egyptian spectators. This circumstance 
terrified Philopater, and he behaved with more 
than common kindness to a nation, which he 
had so lately devoted to destruction. In the 
latter part of his reign the Romans, whom a 
dangerous war with Carthage had weakened, 
but at the same time roused to superior activity, 
of 
alliance, which had been made with the Egyp- 
tian monarchs. Philopater at last, weakened 
and enervated by intemperance and continual 
debauchery, died in his 37th year, after a 
reign of 17 years, s. c. 204. His death was 
immediately followed by the murder of the 
companions of his voluptuousness and extra- 


the greatest ignominy through the streets of 
Alexandria. Polyb.— Justin, 30. &e. — Plut. 
Cleom, V. The 5th, succeeded his father 
Philopater as king of Egypt, though only in his 
4th year. During his minority he was under 
the protection of Sosicius and Aristomenes, by 
whose prudent administration Antiochus was 
dispossessed of the provinces of Ccelesyria and 
Palestine, which he had conquered by war. 
The Romans also renewed their alliance with 
him, after their victories over Hannibal, and 
the conclusion of the 2d Panic war. This flat- 
tering embassy induced Aristomenes to offer 
the care of the patronage of the young mo- 
narch to the Romans, but the regent was con- 
firmed in his honorable office, and by making 
a treaty of alliance with the people of Achaia, 
convinced the Egyptians that he was qualified 
to wield the sceptre, and govern the nation. 
Bat now that Ptol. had reached his 14th year, 
according to the laws and customs of Egypt, 
the years of his minority had expired. He 
received the surname of Epiphanes, “ Tilus- 
trious,” and was crowned at Alexandria with 
the greatest solemnity, and the faithful Aristo- 
menes resigned into his hands an empire, which 
he had governed with honor to himself, and 
credit to his sovereign. Young Ptol. was no 
sooner delivered from the shackles of a supe- 
rior, than he betrayed the same vices, which 
had characterised his father. The counsels of 
Aristomenes were despised, and the minister, 
who for 10 years had governed the kingdom 
with equity and moderation, was sacrificed to 
the caprice of the sovereign, who abhorred him 
for the salutary advice, which his own vicious 
inclinations did not permit him to follow. His 
cruelties raised seditions among his subjects, 
but these were twice quelled by the prudence 
and moderation of Polycrates, the most faithful 
of his corrupt ministers, In the midst of his 
extravagance Epiphanes did not forget his al- 
liance with the Romans. Above all others, he 
shewed himself eager to cultivate friendship 
with a nation, from which he could derive so 
many advantages, and during their war against 
Antiochus, offered to assist them with money 
against a monarch, whose daughter Cleopatra 
he had married, but whom he hated on account 
of the seditions, which he had raised in the 
very heart of Egypt. After a reign of 24 
years, B.c. 180, Ptol. was poisoned by his mi- 
nisters, whom he had threatened to rob of their 
3L2 
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possessions, to carry on a war against Seleucus, 
king of Syria. Liv. 35, 13. &e.— Justin, §c.— 
VI. The 6th, succeeded his father Epiphanes 
on the Egyptian throne, and received the sur- 

name of- Philometor, on account of his hatred 
against his mother Cleopatra. He was in his 
6th year, when he ascended the throne, and’ 
during his minority the kingdom was governed 
by his mother, and, at her death, by an eunuch, 
one of his favorites. He made war against An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, to recover 
the provinces of Palestine and Ceelesyria, part’ 
of the Egyptian dominions, and after several 
successes fell into the hands of his enemy, who 
detained him in confinement. During the cap- 
tivity of Philometor, the Egyptians raised to 
the throne his younger brother Ptol. Evergetes, 
or Physco, also son of Epiphanes, but he was 

no sooner established in his power than Antio- 
chus turned his arms against Egypt, drove the 

usurper, and restored Philometor to all his’ 
rights and privileges as king of Egypt. This’ 
artful behaviour of Antiochus was soon com- 
prehended by Philometor, and when he saw 

that Pelusium, the key of Egypt, had remained 

in the hands of his Syrian ally, he recalled his 
brother Physco, and made him partner on the 
throne, and concerted with him how to repel 
their common enemy. This union of interest 
in the 2 royal brothers incensed Antiochus: he 
entered Egypt with a large army, but the Ro- 
mans checked his progress, and obliged him to 
retire. No sooner were they delivered from the 
impending war, than Philometor and Physco,’ 
whom the fear of danger had united, began’ 
with mutual jealousy to oppose each others 
views. Physco was at last banished by the 
superior power of his brother, and as he could 
find no support in Egypt, immediately repaired 
to Rome. To excite more effectually the com- 
passion of the Romans, and gain their assist- 
ance, he appeared in the meanest dress, and 
took his residence in the most obscure corner of 
the city. He received an audience from the 
senate, and the Romans settled the dispute be- 
tween the 2 royal brothers by making them in- 
dependent of one another, and giving the go- 
vernment of Libya and Cyrene to Physco, and 
confirming Philometor in the possession of 
Egypt and the island of Cyprus. These terms 
of accommodation were gladly accepted, but 
Physco soon claimed the dominion of Cyprus, 
and in this he was supported by the Romans, 
who wished to aggrandise themselves by the 
diminution of the Egyptian power. Philometor 
refused to deliver up the island of Cyprus, and 
to call away his brother’s attention, fomented. 
the seeds of rebellionin Cyrene. But the death 
of Philometor, s.c. 145, left Physco master of 
Egypt and all the dependent provinces. Phi- 
lometor has been commended by some histo- 
rians for his clemency and moderation. Diod, S. 
—Liv.—Polyb,——-VII. Surnamed Physco, on 
account of the prominence of his belly, as- 
cended the throne of Egypt after the death of 
his brother Philometor, and as he had reigned 
for some time conjointly with him, (see Ptole- 
meus 6th,) his succession was approved, though 
the wife and son of the deceased monarch laid 
claims to the crown. Cleopatra was supported 
in her claims by the Jews, and it was at last 
agreed that Physco should ery the queen; 
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and her son should succeed to the throne at his 
death, The nuptials were accordingly cele- 
brated, but on that very day the tyrant mur- 
dered Cleopatra’s son in her arms. He ordered 
himself to be called Evergetes, but the Alexan- 
drians refused to do it, and stigmatised him 
with the appellation of Kakergetes, “ Evil- 
doer ;” a surname, which he deserved by his 
tyranny and oppression. A series of barbarity 
rendered him odious, but as no one attempted 
to rid Egypt of her tyrant, the Alexandrians 
abandoned their habitations, and fled from a 
place, which continually streamed with the 
blood of their massacred fellow-citizens. If 
their migration proved fatal to the commerce 
and prosperity of Alexandria, it was of the most 
essential service to the countries, whither they 
retired; and the number of Egyptians, who 
sought a safer asylum in Greece and Asia, intro- 
duced among the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries the different professions practised with suc- 
cess in the capital of Egypt. Physco endea- 
vored to re-people the city, which his cruelty 
had laid desolate; but the fear of sharing the 
fate of its former inhabitants prevailed more 
than the promise of riches, rights, and immu- 
nities. The king, at last, disgusted with Cleo- 
patra, repudiated her, and married her daughter 
by Philometor, called also Cleopatra. He still 
continued to exercise the greatest cruelty on his 
subjects, but the prudence and vigilance of his 
ministers kept the people in tranquillity, till all 
Egypt revolted, when the king had basely mur- 
dered all the young men of Alexandria. With- 
out friends or support in Egypt, he fled to 
Cyprus, and Cleopatra, the divorced queen, 
ascended the throne. In his banishment Physco 
dreaded lest the Alexandrians should also place 
the crown on the head of his son, by his sister 
Cleopatra, who was then governor of Cyrene, 
and under these apprehensions sent for the 
young prince, called Memphitis, to Cyprus, and 
murdered him as soon as he reached the shore. 
To make the barbarity more complete, he sent 
the limbs of Memphitis to Cleopatra, and they 
were received as the queen was going to cele- 
brate her birth-day. Soon after this he invaded 
Egypt with an army, and obtained a victory 
over the forces of Cleopatra, who, left without 
friends or assistance, fled to her eldest daughter 
Cleopatra, who had married Demetrius, king of 
Syria. This decisive blow restored Physco to 
his throne, where he continued to reign for 
some time, hated by his subjects, and feared by 
his enemies. He died at Alexandria in his 
67th year, after a reign of 29 years, about B.c. 
116. Some authors have extolled Physco for 
his fondness for literature ; they have observed, 
that from his extensive knowledge he was called 
the Philologist, and wrote a Comment on Ho- 
mer, besides a History, in 24 books, admired 
for its elegance, and often quoted by succeed- 
ing authors, whose pens were employed on the 
same subject. Diod. S.— Justin, 38. &e.— 
Athen. 2.—Porphyr ——VII1. Surnamed La- 
thyrus, from an excrescence like a pea on the 
nose, succeeded his father Physco as king of 
Egypt. He had no sooner ascended the throne 
than his mother Cleopatra, who reigned con- 
jointly with him, expelled him to Cyprus, and 
placed the crown on the head of his brother 
Ptol, ar Tii favorite son, Lathyrus, 
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banished from Egypt, became king of Cyprus 3 
and soon after he appeared at the head of a; 
large army, to make war against Alex. Jan- 
neus, king of Judea, through whose assistance 
and intrigue he had been expelled by Cleopatra. 
The Jewish monarch was conquered, and 50,000. 
of his men were left on the field of battle. 
Lathyrus, after he had exercised the greatest 
cruelty on the Jews, and made vain attempts to 
recover the kingdom of Egypt, retired to Cy- 
prus, till the death of his brother Alexander 
restored him to his native dominions. Some 


of the cities of Egypt refused to acknowledge 


him as their sovereign, and Thebes, for its 
obstinacy, was closely besieged for 3 successive 
years, and from a powerful and populous city, 
it was reduced to ruins. In the latter part of 


his reign Lathyrus was called on to assist the 


Romans with a navy for the conquest of Athens, 
but Lucullus, sent fo obtain the wanted supply, 
though received with kingly honors, was dis- 
missed with evasive and unsatisfactory answers, 
and the monarch refused to part with troops, 
which he deemed necessary to preserve the 
peace of his kingdom, Lathyrus died s.c. 81, 
after a reign of 35 years since the death of his 
father Physco, 11 of which he had passed with 
his mother Cleopatra on the Egyptian throne, 
18 in Cyprus, and 7 after his mother’s death. 
He was succeeded by his only daughter Cleo- 
patra, whom Alexander, the son of Ptol. Alex- 
ander, by means of the dictator Sylla, soon after 
married and murdered. Joseph, Hist.—Justin, 
39.— Plut. Lue—Appian, Mithr. IX; X5 
XI. See Alexander Ptol. lst., Alex. Ptol. 2d., 
and Alex. Ptol. 3d. XII. The illegitimate 
son of Lathyrus ascended the throne of Egypt 
at the death of Alex. 3d. He received the sur- 
name of Auletes, because he played skilfully 
on the flute. His rise shewed great marks of 
prudence and circumspection, and as his pre- 
decessor by his will had left the kingdom of 
Egypt to the Romans, Auletes knew that he 
could not be firmly established on his throne 
without the approbation of the Roman senate. 
He was successful in his applications, and 
Cesar, then consul, and in want of money, 
established his succession, and granted to him 
the alliance of the Romans, after he had re- 
ceived the enormous sum of about a million 
and 162,5002. sterling. But these measures 
rendered him unpopular at home, and when he 
had suffered the Romans quietly to take pos- 
session of Cyprus, the Egyptians revolted, and 
Auletes was obliged to fly from his kingdom, and 
seek protection among the most powerful of his 
allies. His complaints were heard at Rome at 
first with indifference, and the murder of 100 
noblemen of Alexandria, whom the Egyptians 
had sent to justify their proceedings before the 
Roman senate, rendered him unpopular and 
suspected. Pompey, however, supported his 
cause, and the senators decreed to re-establish 
Auletes on his throne; but as they proceeded 
slowly in the execution of their plans, the mo- 
narch retired from Rome to Ephesus, where he 
lay concealed for some time in the temple of 
Diana. During his absence from Alexandria, 
his daughter Berenice had made herself absolute, 
and established herself on the throne by a mar- 
riage with Archelaus, a priest of Bellona’s tem- 


ple at Comana, but she was soon driven from 
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Egypt, when Gabinius, at the head of a Roman 
army, approached to replace Auletes on his 
‘throne. Auletes was no sooner restored to 
power than he sacrificed to his ambition his 
daughter Berenice, and behaved with the great- 
est ingratitude and perfidy to Rabirius, a Ro- 
man, who had supplied him with money, when 
expelled from his kingdom. He died 4 years 
after his restoration, about B.c. 51. He left 2 
sons and 2 daughters, and by his will ordered 
the eldest of his sons to marry the eldest of his 
sisters, and ascend with her the vacant throne. 
‘As these children were young, the dying mo- 
narch recommended them to the protection and 
paternal care of the Romans, and accordingly 
Pompey the Great was appointed by the senate 
to be their patron and guardian. © Their reign 
was as turbulent as that of their predecessors, 
and it is remarkable for no uncommon events ; 
only we may observe that the young queen was 
the Cleopatra, who soon after became so cele- 
brated as being the mistress of J. Cæsar, the 
wife of M. Antony, and the last of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs of the family of Lagus. Cic. 
pro Rabir.—Strabo, 17.—Dio, 39.— Appian, de 
Civ, XIII. Surnamed Dionysius or Bac- 
chus, ascended the throne of Egypt conjointly 
with his sister Cleopatra, whom he had married 
according to the directions of his father Au- 
letes, He was under the care and protection of 
Pompey the Great, (see Ptolemæus 12th,) but 
fhe wickedness and avarice of his ministers soon 
obliged him to reign independent. He was then 
in his 13th year, when his guardian, after the 
fatal battle of Pharsalia, came to the shores of 
Egypt and claimed his protection. He refused 
to grant the required assistance, and by the ad- 
vice of his ministers basely murdered Pompey 
after he had brought him to shore under the 
mask of friendship and cordiality. To curry 
favor with the conqueror of Pharsalia, Ptol. cut 
off the head of Pompey; but Cæsar turned 
with indignation from such perfidy, and when 
he arrived at Alexandria, found the king of 
Egypt as faithless to his cause as to that of his 
fallen enemy. Cæsar sat as judge to hear the 
various claims of the brother and sister to the 
throne; and to satisfy the people, ordered the 
will of Auletes to. be read, and confirmed Ptol. 
‘and Cleopatra in the possession of Egypt, and 
appointed the 2 younger children masters of the 
island of Cyprus. This fair and candid decision 
= might have left no room for dissatisfaction, 
Dut Ptol. was governed by cruel and avaricious 
ministers, and therefore refused to acknowledge 
Cæsar as a judge or mediator. The Roman 
enforced his authority by arms, and 3 victories 
were obtained over the Egyptian forces. Ptol., 
who had been for some time a prisoner in the 
hands of Cesar, now headed his armies ; but 
a defeat was fatal, and as he attempted to save 
his life by flight, was drowned in the Nile, about 
B.c. 46, and 3 years and 8 months after the 
death of Auletes. Cleopatra, at the death of 
her brother, became sole mistress of Egypt; 
but as the Egyptians were no friends to female 
government, Cesar obliged her to marry her 
younger brother Ptol. who was then in his 11th 
year. Appian. Civ.—Ces. in Alex.—Strabo, 
17.— Joseph. A. J—Dio.—Plut, Ant. &¢.—Su- 
eton. Ces. XIV. Apio, king of Cyrene, ille- 
gitimate son of Ptol.Physco. After a reign of 
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20 years he died; and, as he had no children, 
made the Romans heirs of his dominions. The 
Romans presented his subjects with their inde- 
Lay, 70; XV, Ceraunus, son of 
Ptol. Soter by Eurydice, daughter of Antipater. 
Unable to succeed to the throne of Egypt, Ce- 
raunus fled to the court of Seleucus, where he 
was received with friendly marks of attention. 
Seleucus was then king of Macedonia, an em- 
pire which he had lately acquired by the death 
of Lysimachus in a battle in Phrygia, but his 
reign was short, and Ceraunus perfidiously mur- 
dered him, and ascended his throne 3.c. 280. 
The murderer, however, could not be firmly 
established in Macedonia, as long as Arsinoé 
the widow, and the children of Lysimachus 
were alive, and entitled to claim his kingdom 
as the lawful possession of their father, To re- 
move these obstacles, Ceraunus made offers of 
marriage to Arsinoë, his own sister. The 
queen at first refused, but the protestations and 
solemn promises of the usurper at last prevailed 
on her to consent. The nuptials, however, were 
no sooner celebrated, than Ceraunus murdered 
the 2 young princes, and confirmed his usur- 
pation by rapine and cruelty. But now 3 pow- 
erful princes claimed the kingdom’ of Mace: 
donia as their own; Antiochus, son of Seleu- 
cus; Antigonus, son of Demetrius; and Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus. These enemies, how- 
ever, were soon removed; Ceraunus conquered 
Antigonus in the field of battle, and stopped 
the hostilities of his 2 other rivals by promises 
and money. He did not long remain inactive: 
a barbarian army of Gauls claimed a tribute 
from him, and the monarch immediately 
marched to meet them in the field. The battle 
was long and bloody. The Macedonians might 
have obtained the victory, if Ceraunus had 
shewn more prudence. He was thrown down 
from his elephant, and taken prisoner by the 
enemy, who immediately tore his body to pieces. 
Ptol. had been king of Macedonia only 18 
months. Justin, 24. &e—Paus. 10, 10—— 
XVI. An illegitimate son of Ptol. Lathyrus, 
king of Cyprus, of which he was tyrannically 
dispossessed by the Romans. Cato was at the 
head of the forces, sent against Ptol. by the 
senate, and the Roman general proposed to the 
monarch to retire from the throne, and pass the 
rest of his days in the obscure office of high 
priest in the temple of Venus at Paphos. This 
offer was rejected with the indignation, which 
it merited, and the monarch poisoned himself 
at the approach of the enemy. The treasures 
found in the island amounted to the enormous 
sum of 1,356,250/, sterling, which were car- 
ried to Rome by the conquerors. Plut, Cat— 
Fal. Max. 9.— Flor. 3. XVII. Aman, who 
attempted to make himself king of Macedonia 
in opposition to Perdiccas; was expelled by 
Pelopidas. XVIII. A son of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, by Antigone, daughter of Berenice, 
He was left governor of Epirus, when Pyrrhus 
went to Italy to assist the Tarentines against 
the Romans, where he presided with great pru- 
dence and moderation, He was killed, bravely 
fighting, in the expedition, which Pyrrhus un- 
dertook against Sparta and Argos, XIX. 
An eunuch, by whose friendly assistance Mi- 
thridates the Great saved his life after a battle 
with Lucullus ——XX, A king of Epirus, who 
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died very young, as he was marching an army 


against the Ætolians, who had seized part of 
his dominions. Justin, 28——XXI. A king 
of Chalcidica in Syria, about 2.0. 30. He op- 
posed Pompey, when he invaded Syria, but was 
‘defeated in the attempt, and the conqueror 
‘spared his life only on receiving 1000 talents. 
Joseph. A. J. 13.——XXII. A nephew of Anti- 
onus, who commanded an army in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He revolted from his uncle to Cas- 
sander, and some time after attempted to bribe 
the soldiers of Ptol. Lagus, king of Egypt, 
who had invited him to his camp. He was 
seized and imprisoned for this treachery, and 
the Egyptian monarch at last ordered him to 
drink hemlock. XXIII. A son of Seleucus, 
killed in the celebrated battle, fought at Issus, 
between Darius and Alex. the Great ——XXIV. 
A son of Juba, made king of Mauritania; son 
of Cleopatra Selene, daughter of M. Antony 
and the celebrated Cleopatra; put to death by 
Caius Caligula. Dio—Tac. Ann. 11. 
XXV. A friend of Otho, XXVI. A favorite 
of Antiochus, king of Syria, surnamed Macro. 
——XXVII. A Jew, famous for his cruelty 
and avarice ; for some time governor of Jericho, 
about s.o. 135.——X XVIII. A powerful Jew, 
during the troubles, which disturbed the peace 
of Judæa, in the reign of Augustus.——X XIX, 
A son of Antony by Cleopatra, surnamed Phi- 
adelphus by his father, and made master of 
Pheenicia, Syria, and all the territories of Asia 
Minor, situated between the Ægean and the 
Euphrates. Plut. Anton. XXX. A general 
of Herod, king of Judea——XXXI. A son of 
Chrysermus, who visited Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, when imprisoned in Egypt——X XXII. 
A governor of Alexandria, put to death by Cle- 
omenes.——X XXIII. Claudius, a celebrated 
geographer and astrologer in the reign of Ha- 
drian and Antoninus. He was a native of 
Alexandria, or, according to others, of Pelusium, 
‘and from his great learning, received the name 
of most wise and divine among the Greeks. 
[He has always been regarded as the prince of 
astronomers among the ancients, and in his 
works has left us a complete body of the science. 
He corrected Hipparchus’s catalogue of the 
fixed stars, and formed tables, by which the 
motions of the sun, moon, and planets might 
be calculated and regulated. He digested the 
observations of the ancients into a system enti- 
ted Meydan Sévrakic, “ Great Construction,” ] 
In this he has adopted and exhibited the an- 
cient system of the world, placing the earth in 
the centre of the universe, a doctrine univer- 
sally believed and adopted till the 16th cent., 
when it was confuted and rejected by Coperni- 
cus. [By order of the kings of Arabia, in 827, 
this work was translated into Arabic, in which 
language it was styled Almagest, and from the 
Arabic it was translated into Latin, about 
1230. The Gr. text was first printed at Basle 
in 1538]. His Geography is valued for its 
earning, and the very useful information, which 
it gives. [In this he tells us that he follows 
the geography of Marinus of Tyre, but with 
numerous additions and corrections. Ptol. has 
the merit of carrying into full execution and 
practice the invention of Hipparchus, for de- 
signating the situation of places by latitude and 
longitude, after it had lain dormant for more 
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than 250-years; and though, for want of ob- 
servations, it is far from being perfect, yet his 
work has been found very useful to modern geo- 
graphers.] Besides his system of geography, 
Ptol. wrote other books, [such as ‘ Recensio 
Chronulogica, * de Judiciis Astrorum, © Ele- 
menia Harmonica, &c.] ‘The best ed. of Ptol.'s 
Geography, Bertius, Amst. 1618, fol. ; de Juz 
diciis Astrologicis, by Camerar. 1535, to.; 
Harmonica, Wallis, Oxon. 1683, 4to. 

Prozemats, I. a town of Thebais in Egypt, 
called after the Ptolemies, who beautified it. 
There was also another city of the same name 
in the territories of Cyrene. It was situate on 
the sea-coast, and, according to some, was the 
same as Barce: (see Barce.)——II. A city of 
Palestine, called also con: [see Ace.) Mela, 
1, 8. 3, 8.—Plin. 2, 73.—Sirabo, 14. fe. 

Pousuicdia, a name given to Publius Vale- 
rius on account of his great popularity: see 
Valerius. ; Ren 

Pusa Lex, I. made by Publilius Philo 
the dictator, a.u.c. 445. It permitted one of 
the censors to be elected from the plebeians, 
since one of the consuls was chosen from that 
body. Liv. 8, 12——II. By which it was 
ordained that all laws should be previously ap- 
proved by the senators before they were pro- 
posed by the people. ; 

Pusiius Syrus, a Syrian mimic poet, who 
flourished about s.c. 44, He was originally a 
slave sold to a Roman patrician, called Domi- 
tius, who brought him up with great attention, 
and gave to him his freedom when of age. 
He gained the esteem of the most powerful 
at Rome, and reckoned J. Cæsar among his 
patrons. He soon eclipsed the poet Laberius, 
whose burlesque compositions were in general 
esteem. [The Mimes of Syrus were distin- 
guished for the moral sentences, which they 
contained. The actors of this kind of dramatic 
composition were accustomed to store their 
memories with moral precepts, of which they 
made use as occasion offered; The ancients 
speak of the Mimes of Syrus as worthy of a 
place among the finest productions of Roman 
literature, There only remain of them, how- 
eyer, 152 moral sentences, which had been ex- 
tracted for the purpose just alluded to. Some 
of the MSS. are entitled The Sentences of Pub- 
lius Syrus.and Seneca: this is owing no doubt 
to Seneca’s having preserved some of them by 
his quotations. The Sentences of Syrus are 
remarkable for the knowledge of life, which 
they display, and the simple and modest tone, 
in which they are expressed. The latest ed, 
Tzschucke in the Auctores Lat. Minores, Laps, 
1790. ] 

Pusutvs, I. a prenomen, common among 
the Romans. II. Caius, a man who con: 
spired with Brutus against J. Cesar-——HI. 
A prætor; who conquered Palepolis. He was 
only a plebeian, and though neither consul nor 
dictator, obtained a triumph in spite of the se- 
natozial opposition. He first was honored with 
a triumph during a pretorship. IV. A Ro- 
man consul, who defeated the Latins, and was 
made dictator. V. A Roman flatterer in the 
court of Tiberius.——VI. A tribune who ac- 
cused Manlius, &c. 

Purcnirya, I. a daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, famous for her piety, moderation, and 
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virtues———II, A daughter of Arcadius, who 
eld the government of the Roman empire for 
many years; mother of Valentinian. Her 
piety, and private, as well as public, virtues 
have been universally admired. She died a.D. 
452, and was interred at Ravenna, where her 
tomb is still to be seen,—III, A sister of 
Theodosius, who reigned absolute for some 
time in the Roman empire. 
Putcurum, a promontory near Carthage, 
Rasafran: [see Emporie.] Liv. 29, 27. 
- Ponicum Berrum. The lst Punic war was 
undertaken by the Romans against Carthage 
Bc. 264, The ambition of Rome was the 
origin of this war. For upwards of 240 years, 
the 2 nations had beheld with secret jealousy 
each other’s power, but had totally eradicated 
every cause of contention by settling in 3 dif- 
ferent treaties the boundaries of their respective 
territories, the number of their allies, and how 
far one nation might sail in the Mediterranean 
without giving offence to the other. Sicily, an 
island of the highest consequence to the Car- 
thaginians as a commercial nation, was the seat 
of the Ist dissensions. The Mamertini, a body 
of Italian mercenaries, were appointed by the 
king of Syracuse to guard the town of Messana, 
but this tumultuous tribe, instead of protecting 
the citizens, basely massacred them, and seized 
their possessions. This act of cruelty raised the 
indignation of all the Sicilians, and Hiero, king 
of Syracuse, who had employed them, prepared 
to punish their perfidy; and the Mamertini, be- 
sieged in Messana, and without friends or re- 
sources, resolved to throw themselves for pro- 
tection into the hands of the first power, which 
could relieve them. They were, however, di- 
vided in their sentiments, and, while some im- 
plored the assistance of Carthage, others called 
on the Romans for protection. Without hesita- 
tion or delay, the Carthaginians entered Mes- 
sana, and the Romans also hastened to give to 
the Mamertini that aid, which had been claimed 
from them with as much eagerness as from the 
Carthaginians, At the approach of the Roman 
troops, the Mamertini, who had implored their 
assistance, took up arms, and forced the Cartha- 
ginians to evacuate Messana, Fresh forces 
were poured in on every side, and though Car- 
thage seemed superior in arms and resources, 
yet the valor and intrepidity of the Romans 
daily appeared more formidable, and Hiero, the 
Syracusan ‘king, who hitherto embraced the in- 
terest of the Carthaginians, became the most 
faithful ally of the republic. From a private 
quarrel the war became general. The Romans 
obtained a victory in Sicily, but as their enemies 
were masters at sea, the advantages, which they 
gained, were small and inconsiderable. To 
make themselves eqnal to their adversaries, they 
aspired to the dominion of the sea, and in 60 
days timber was cut down, and a fleet of 120 
gallies completely manned and provisioned. 
The successes, with which they met, by sea, 
were trivial, and little advantage could be gained 
over an enemy, who were sailors by actual prac- 
tice, and long experience. Duilius at last ob- 
tained a victory, and was the first Roman, who 
ever received a triumph after a naval battle. 
The losses, which they had already sustained, 
induced the Carthaginians to sue for peace, 
and the Romans, whom an unsuccessful descent 
on Africa under Regulus, (see Regulus) had 
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rendered diffident, listened to the proposal, and 
the Ist Punic war was concluded s.c. 241, on 
the following terms :— The Carthaginians 
pledged themselves to pay to the Romans within 
20 years the sum of 3,000 Euboic talents ; pro- 
mised to release all the Roman captives without 
ransom, evacuate Sicily, and the other islands 
in the Mediterranean, and not molest Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, or his allies. After this 
treaty the Carthaginians, who had lost the do- 
minion of Sardinia and Sicily, made new con- 
quests in Spain, and soon began to repair their 
losses by industry and labor. They planted 
colonies, and secretly prepared to revenge 
themselves on their powerful rivals. The 
Romans were not insensible of their successes 
in Spain, and to stop their progress towards 
Italy, made a stipulation with the Carthagi- 
nians, by which they were not permitted to cross 
the Iberus, or molest the cities of their allies, 
the Saguntines. This was for some time ob- 
served, but when Hannibal succeeded to the 
command of the Carthaginian armies in Spain, 
he spurned the boundaries, which the jealousy 
of Rome had set to his arms, and immediately 
formed the siege of Saguntum, The Romans 
were apprised of the hostilities, which had been 
begun against their allies, but Saguntum was 
in the hands of the active enemy, before they 
had taken any steps to oppose him, Complaints 
were carried to Carthage, and war was deter- 
mined on by the influence of Hannibal in the 
Carthaginian senate. Without delay or diffi- 
dence, B.c. 218, Hannibal marched a numerous 
army, (see Hanniba/,) of 90,000 foot and 12,000 
horse towards Italy, resolved to carry on the 
war to the gates of Rome. He crossed the 
Rhone, Alps, and Apennines with uncommon 
celerity, and the Roman consuls, stationed to 
stop his progress, were severally defeated. The 
battle of Trebia, and that of the lake of Thras 
symenus, threw Rome into the greatest appre- 
hensions ; but the prudence and dilatory mea- 
sures of the dictator Fabius soon taught them 
to hope for better times. Yet the conduct of 
Fabius was universally censured as cowardice, 
and the 2 consuls, who succeeded him in the 
command, by pursuing a different plan of ope- 
rations, soon brought on a decisive action at 
Canne, in which 45,000 Romans were left in 
the field of battle. This bloody victory caused 
so much consternation at Rome, that some au- 
thors have declared that, if Hannibal had im- 
mediately marched from the plains of Canne to 
the city, he would have met with no resistance, 
but would have terminated a long and dangerous 
war with glory to himself, and the most inesti- 
mable advantages to his country. This cele- 
brated victory at Canne left the conqueror 
master of 2 camps, and an immense booty ; and 
the cities, which had hitherto observed a neu- 
trality, no sooner saw the defeat of the Romans 
than they eagerly embraced the interest of Car- 
thage. The news of this victory was carried to 
Carthage by Mago, and the Carthaginians re- 
fused to believe it till 3 bushels of golden rings 
were spread before them, which had been taken 
from the Roman knights in the field of battle, 
After this Hannibal called his brother Asdrubal 
from Spain with a large reinforcement; but the 
march of Asdrubal was intercepted by the Ro- 
mans, his army defeated, and himself slain. 
Affairs now had taken a different turn, and 
887 ; 
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Marcellus, who had the command of the Roman 
legions in Italy, soon taught his countrymen 
that Hannibal was not invincible in the field. 
In different parts of the world the Romans were 
making very rapid conquests, and if the sudden 
arrival of a Carthaginian army in Italy at first 
raised fears and apprehensions, they were soon 
enabled to dispute with their enemies for the 
sovereignty of Spain, and dominion of the sea. 
Hannibal no longer appeared formidable in 
Italy. If he conquered towns in Campania or 
Magna Grecia, he remained master of them 
only while his army hovered in the neighbour- 
hood; and if he marched towards Rome, the 
alarm, which he occasioned, was but momentary, 
the Romans were prepared to oppose him, and 
his retreat was therefore the more dishonorable. 
The conquests of young Scipio in Spain had 
now raised the expectations of the Romans, and 
he had no sooner returned to Rome than he 
proposed to remove Hannibal from the capital 
of Italy by carrying the war to the gates of 
Carthage. This was a bold and hazardous en- 
terprise ; but though Fabius opposed it, it was 
universally approved by the Roman senate, 
and young Scipio was empowered to sail to 
Africa. The conquests of the young Roman 
were as rapid in Africa as in Spain, and the 
Carthaginians, apprehensive for the fate of their 
capital, recalled Hannibal from Italy, and pre- 
ferred their safety at home, to the maintaining 
of a long and expensive war in another quarter 
of the globe. Hannibal received their orders 
with indignation, and with tears in his eyes he 
left Italy, where for 16 years he had known no 
superior in the field of battle. At his arrival 
in Africa, the Carthaginian general soon col- 
lected a large army, and met his exulting adver- 
sary in the plains of Zama. The battle was 
long and bloody, and though one nation fought 
for glory, and the other for the dearer sake of 
liberty, the Romans obtained the victory ; and 
Hannibal, who had sworn’ eternal enmity to 
the gods of Rome, fled from Carthage after he 
had advised his countrymen to accept the terms 
ofthe conqueror. This battle of Zama was de- 
cisive : the Carthaginians sued for peace, which 
the haughty conquerors granted with difficulty. 
The conditions were these :—Carthage was per- 
mitted to hold allthe possessions, which she had 
in Africa before the war, and to be governed by 
her own laws and institutions ; was ordered to 
restore all the ships and other effects, taken in 
violation of a truce agreed on by both nations ; 
to surrender the whole of her fleet, except 10 
gallies ; release and deliver up all the captives, 
deserters, or fugitives, taken or received during 
the war; indemnify Masinissa for all the losses, 
which he had sustained; deliver up all the ele- 
phants, and for the future never more tame or 
break in any more of these animals; not to 
make war on any nation whatever without the 
consent of the Romans, and in order to reimburse 
the Romans, to pay the sum of 10,000 talents, at 
the rate of 200 talents a year for 50 years, and 
give up hostages from the noblest families for 
the performance of these several articles ; and, 
till the ratification of the treaty, supply the Ro- 
man forces with money and provisions. These 
humiliating conditions were accepted, B.o. 201, 
and immediately 4,000 Roman captives were 
released, 500 gallies delivered and burnt on the 
spot, but the e exaction of 200 talents 
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was more severely felt, and many of the Car- 
thaginian senators burst into tears.. D 
the 50 years, which followed the conclusion of 
the 2d Punic war, the Carthaginians were em- 
ployed in repairing their losses by unwearied 
application and industry; but found still in the 
Romans a jealous rival, and haughty conqueror, 
and in Masinissa, the ally of Rome, an in- 
triguing and ambitious monarch.. The king 
of Numidia made himself master of one of their 
provinces; but unable to make war without the 
consent of Rome, the Carthaginians sought 
relief by embassies, and made continual com- 
plaints in the Roman senate, of the tyranny 
and oppression of Masinissa. Commissioners 
were appointed to examine the cause of their 
complaints; but, as Masinissa was the ‘ally of 
Rome, the interest of the Carthaginians was 
neglected, and whatever seemed to depress their 
republic, was agreeable to the Romans. Cato, 
who was in the number of the commissioners, 
examined the capital of Africa with a jealous 
eye; saw it with concern rising, as it were, 
from its ruins; and when he returned to Rome, 
declared in full senate that the peace of Italy 
would never be established, while Carthage was 
in being. The senators, however, were not 
guided by his opinion, and the dedenda est Car- 
ithago of Cato did not prevent the Romans from 
acting with moderation. But while the senate 
were debating about the existence of Carthage, 
and considered it as a dependent power, and not 
as an ally, the wrongs of Africa were without 
redress, and Masinissa continued his depreda- 
tions. On this the Carthaginians resolved to do 
their cause that justice, which the Romans had 
denied to them; entered the field against the 
Numidians, but were defeated in a bloody battle 
by Masinissa, then 90 years old. In this bold 
measure they had broken the peace; and as 
their late defeat had rendered them desperate, 
hastened with all possible speed to the capital 
of Italy to justify their proceedings, and implore 
the forgiveness of the Roman senate. The news 
of Masinissa’s victory had already reached Italy, 
and immediately some forces were sent to Sicily, 
and thence ordered to pass into Africa. The 
awbassadors of Carthage received evasive and 
unsatisfactory answers from the senate; and 
when the Carthaginians saw the Romans landed 
at Utica, they resolved to purchase peace by the 
most submissive terms, which even the most 
abject slaves could offer. The Romans acted 
with the deepest policy. No declaration of war 
had been made, though hostilities appeared ine- 
vitable; and in answer to the submissive offers 
of Carthage, the consuls replied, that to prevent 
every cause of quarrel, the Carthaginians must 
deliver into their hands 300 hostages, all chil- 
dren of senators, and of the most noble and re- 
spectable families. The demand was great and 
alarming, but it was no sooner granted than 
the Romans made another demand, and the 
Carthaginians were told that peace could not 
continue, if they refused to deliver up all their 
ships, arms, engines of war, with all their naval 
and military stores. The Carthaginians com- 
plied, and immediately 40,000 suits of armour, 
20,000 large engines of war, with a plentiful 
store of ammunitions and missile weapons, were 
surrendered. After this duplicity had succeeded, 
the Romans laid ‘open the final resolutions of 
the senate, and the Carthaginians were then 
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told, that, to avoid hostilities, they must leave 
their ancient habitations, retire into the inland 
parts of Africa, and found another city, at the 
distance of not less than 10 miles from the sea. 
This was heard with horror and indignation ; 
the Romans were fixed and inexorable, and 
Carthage was filled with lamentations. But the 
spirit of liberty and independence was not yet 
extinguished in the capital of Africa, and the 
Carthaginians determined to sacrifice their lives 
for the protection of their gods, the tombs of 
their forefathers, and the place, which had given 
birth to them. Before the Roman army ap- 
proached the city, preparations to support a 
siege were made, and the ramparts of Carthage 
were covered with stones, to compensate for the 
weapons and instruments of war, which they 
had ignorantly betrayed to the duplicity of their 
enemies, Asdrubal, whom the despair of his 
countrymen had banished on account of the 
unsuccessful expedition against Masinissa, was 
immediately recalled ; and in the moment of 
danger, Carthage seemed to have possessed 
more spirit and vigor than when Hannibal was 
victorious at the gates of Rome. The town was 
blocked up by the Romans, and a regular siege 
begun. Two years were spent in useless opera- 
tions, and Carthage seemed still able to rise 
from its ruins to dispute for the empire of the 
world, when Scipio, the descendant of the great 
Scipio, who finished the 2d Punic war, was sent 
to conduct the siege. The vigor of his opera- 
tions soon baffled the efforts and bold resistance 
of the besieged. The communications, which 
they had with the land, were cut off, and the 
city, 20 miles in circumference, was completely 
surrounded on all sides by the enemy. Despair 
and famine now raged in the city, and Scipio 
gained access to the city-walls, where the bat- 
tlements were low and unguarded. His en- 
trance into the streets was disputed with un- 
common fury, The houses, as he advanced, 
were set on fire to stop his progress; but when 
a body of 50,000 persons of either sex had 
claimed quarter, the rest of the inhabitants were 
disheartened, and such as disdained to be pri- 
soners of war, perished in the flames, which gra- 
dually destroyed their habitations, B.c. 147, after 
a continuation of hostilities for 3 years. Dur- 
ing 17 days Carthage was in flames; and the 
soldiers were permitted to redeem from the fire 
whatever possessions they could. But while 
others profited from the destruction of Carthage, 
the philosophic general, struck by the melan- 
choly aspect of the scene, repeated 2 lines from 
Homer, which contained a prophecy concerning 
the fall of Troy. He was asked by the historian 
Polybius to what he then applied his prediction. 
To my country, replied Scipio; for her, too, I 
dread the vicissitude of human affairs, and in 
her turn she may exhibit another flaming Car- 
thage. This remarkable event happened about 
the year of Rome 606. The news of this vic- 
tory caused the greatest rejoicings at Rome ; 
and immediately commissioners were appointed 
by the Roman senate, not only to raze the walls 
of Carthage, but even to demolish and burn the 
very materials, with which they were made ; 
and in a few days that city, once the seat of 
commerce, model of magnificence, common 
store of the wealth of nations, and one of the 
most powerful states of the world, left behind 
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no traces of its splendor, power, or even exist- 
ence. 

Puriznus, Marcus Crauptus Maximus, 
a man of an obscure family, who raised himself 
by his merit to the highest offices in the Roman 
armies, and gradually became a pretor, consul, 
prefect of Rome, and governor of the provinces. 
His father was a blacksmith. After the death 
of the Gordians, Pupienus was elected with 
Balbinus to the imperial throne, and to rid the 
world of the usurpation and tyranny of the 
Maximini, immediately marched against these 
tyrants, but was soon informed that they had 
heen sacrificed to the resentful fury of their own 
soldiers, and therefore he retired to Rome to 
enjoy the tranquillity, which his merit claimed. 
He soon after prepared to make war against the 
Persians, who insulted the majesty of Rome, 
but in this he was prevented, and was massacred, 
A.D. 236, by the preetorian guards. Balbinus 
shared his fate. Pupienus is sometimes called 
Maximus. In his private character he appeared 
always grave and serious. He was the constant 
friend of justice, moderation, and clemency, and 
no greater encomium can be passed on his vir- 
tues, than to say that he was invested with the 
purple without soliciting it, and that the Roman 
senate said that they had selected him from 
thousands, because they knew no person more 
worthy, or better qualified to support the dig- 
nity of an emperor. 

Purrtus, a tragic poet in the age of J. Cesar. 
His Tragedies were so pathetic, that, when they 
were represented on the Roman stage, the au- 
dience melted into tears, whence Horace calls 
them /acrymosa, Ep. 1, 1, 67. 

Purruriria, two islands of the Atlantic 
on the African coast, Lancerota and Fortaven- 
tura: [see Fortunate Insule.| Phin. 6, 31. 
35, 6. à 

PurTEðLI, a maritime town of Campania, be- 
tween Baiæ and Naples, founded by a colony 
from Cumæ; originally called Dicæarchia, [from 
the just administration of its government, dinaiaz 
oxh, | afterwards Puteoli, from the great num- 
ber of “ wells”? in the neighbourhood; much 
frequented by the Romans, on account of its 
mineral waters, and hot baths, and near it Cic, 
had a villa called Puteolanum, [The Romans 
made it the emporium of the commerce of the 
east; and indeed its situation as a sea-port is 
unrivalled. It stands on a point, which juts out 
a little into the sea, nearly in the centre of a 
fine bay, called from it Puteolano or Puzzolano. 
It is easy to guess what the animation and 
splendor of Puteoli must have been at the time; 
when the riches of the east were poured into 
its bosom, and its climate, baths, and beautiful 
situation allured the most opulent Romans to 
its vicinity.] It is now called Puzzoli, and 
contains, instead of its ancient magnificence, 
not more than 10,000 inhabitants. Sk. ltal. 
13, 385.— Strabo, 5.—Varro, L. L. 4, 5.— Cie. 
Phil. 8,3. Fam.5, 15.—Mela, 2, 4. —Paus. 8,7. 

Purictita, a place, [on the Esquiline hill, 
without the gate,] where the meanest of the 
Roman populace were buried; [so called, be- 
cause the dead bodies were deposited in graves 
or pits, in puteis.) Part of it was converted 
into a garden by Mecznas, who received it as 
a present from Augustus: [see Esqguilie.] 
Hor. Sat, 1, 8, 8.—Varro, L. A 4, 5. 
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O- PyanupsYa, an Athenian festival, celebrated 
in honor of Theseus and his companions, who, 
after their return from Crete, were entertained 
with all manner of fruits, and particularly pulse. 
From this circumstance, the Pyanepsia was ever 
after commemorated by the boiling of pulse, 
aad cov ieiy xiave, Some, however, suppose 
that it was observed in commemoration of the 
Heraclide, entertained with pulse by the Athe- 
nians. 

Pypna, a town of Macedonia, originally 
Citro, [at the junction of the Æsom and Leu- 
cos, north of the mouth of the Aliacmo, on the 
shore of the Sinus Thermaicus.] In this city 
Cassander massacred Olympias, mother of Alex. 
the Great, his wife Roxane, and son Alexander, 
Pydna is famous for a battle fought June 22, 
B.c, 168, between the Romans under Paulus 
and king Philip, in which the latter was con- 
quered, and Macedonia soon after reduced into 
the form of a Roman province, Justin, 14, 6. 
—Flor.—Plut. in Paul—Liv, 44, 10. 

Pyemm, a nation of dwarfs in the extreme 
parts of India; according to others, Æthiopia : 
[see the end of this article.] Some authors 
affirm that they were no more than 1 foot high, 
and built their houses with egg-shells. Aris- 
totle says that they lived in holes under the 
earth, and came out in the harvest-time with 
hatchets to cut down the corn, as if to fella 
forest. They went on goats and lambs of pro- 
portionable stature to themselves, to make war 
against certain birds, called cranes by some, 
which came there yearly from Scythia to plun- 
der them. They were originally governed by 
Gerana, a princess, changed into a crane for 
boasting herself fairer than Juno. Ovid, Met. 
6, 90.—. 3. —- Strabo, 7.— Arist. Anim. 8, 12, 
—Juv. 13, 186.— Plin, 4. &e—Mela, 3, 8.— 
Suet. Aug. 83. Philostr. (Jeon, 2, 22.) men- 
tions that Hercules once fell asleep in the de- 
serts of Africa, after he had conquered Antzus, 
and was suddenly awakened by an attack made 
on his body by an army of these Liliputians, 
who discharged their arrows with great fury on 
his arms and legs. The hero, pleased with their 
courage, wrapped the greatest number of them 
in the skin of the Nemæan lion, and carried 
them to Eurystheus. [Aristotle locates the 
Pygmies on the banks of the Nile, and as the 
cranes make their appearance there about the 
month of November, the time in which the 
waters subside, and devour the corn sown on 
the lands, the whole fable may be explained by 
supposing them to have been none other than 
the Egyptians, and the term Pygmy not to refer 
to any diminutiveness of size, but to the wfyge 
or cubits of the Nile’s rise. | 

Pyami1i0, I,a king of Tyre, son of Belus, and 
brother to the celebrated Dido, who founded 
Carthage. At the death of his father, he as- 
cended the vacant throne, and soon became 
odious by his cruelty and avarice. He sacri- 
ficed every thing to the gratification of his pre- 
dominant passions, and did not even spare 
the life of Sicheus, Dido’s husband, because 
he was the most powerful and opulent of all 
the Phoenicians, This murder he committed 
in a temple, of which Sichæus was the priest ; 
but instead of obtaining the riches, which he 
desired, Pygmalio was shunned by his subjects, 
and Dido, to avoid further acts of cruelty, fled 
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away with her husband's treasure and a large 
colony to the coast of Africa, where she founded 
a city. Pygmalio died in his 56th year, and the 
47th of his reign. én. 1, 347. Se. — Justin, 
18, 5.—Apollod, 3.—Sil. Ital. 1. IT. A. ces 
lebrated statuary of the island.of Cyprus, The 
debauchery of the females of Amathus, to which 
he was a witness, created in him such an aver- 
sion for the fair sex, that he resolved never to 
marry. The affection, which he had denied to 
the other sex, he liberally bestowed on the 
works of his own hands. He became enamored 
of a beautiful statue of marble, which he had 
made, and at his earnest request and prayers, 
according to the mythologists, the goddess of 
beauty changed this favorite statne into a wo- 
man, whom the artist married, and by whom he 
had a son called Paphus, who founded the city 
of that name in Cyprus. Ovid, Met. 10,9. 

PyLXves, I. a son of Strophius, king of Pho- 
cis, by one of the sisters of Agamemno. He 
was educated together with his cousm Orestes, 
with whom he formed the most inviolable friend- 
ship, and whom he assisted to revenge the mur- 
der of Agamemno by assassinating Clytemnestra. 
and Aigysthus. He also accompanied him to 
Taurica Chersonesus, and for his services 
Orestes rewarded him by giving him his sister 
Electra in marriage. Pylades had by her 2 
sons, Medo and Strophius. The friendship of 
Orestes and Pylades became proverbial: (see 
Orestes.) Eurip. Iphig. — Aisch. Ag. &e.— 
Paus: 1. II. A celebrated Greek musician, 
in the age of Philopemen. Plut. Phil, i 
UII. A mimic in the reign of Augustus, ba- 
nished, and afterwards recalled. 

Pyim. The word Pyle, which signifies 
“í wates,” was often applied by the Greeks to any 
straits or passages, which opened a communi- 
cation between one country and another, [The 
Pyle Cilicia, Syriæ, Caspia, or Albanix, were 
the most famous in Asia, and Thermopyle in 
Greece. The Pyle Ciliciæ were above Adana, 
in the range of Taurus, on the frontiers of Cap- 
padocia ; the Pyle Syrie were on the frontiers 
of Syria and Cilicia, and were formed by Mt. 
Amanus and the sea, For an account of the 
Pyle Caspiæ, see Caspie Pyle; and for the 
Pyle Caucasie, see Caucasus. | 

Pyragdrm, a name given to the Amphic- 
tyonic council, because they always assembled 
at Pyle, near the temple of Delphi. 

Pyras, a king of Megara. He had the mis- 
fortune accidentally to kill his uncle Bias, for 
which he fled, leaving his kingdom to Pandio, 
his son-in-law, who had been driven from Athens, 
Apollod, 3, 15.—Paus. 1, 39. 

Pyxos, I. Navarin, a town of Messenia, on the 
western coast: of the Peloponnesus, | off which, 
to the north-west, lay] the island Sphacteria 
in the Jonian sea; also called Coryphasion, 
from the promontory on which it was erected; 
built by Pylus, at the head of a colony from 
Megara. The founder was dispossessed of it 
by Neleus, and fied into Elis, where he dwelt 
in a small town which he also called Pylos. 
II. A town of Elis, [south-east of the city of 
Elis. ] III. Another town of Elis, called 
Triphyliacha, from Triphylia, a province of Elis, 
where it was situate, [north of the Anigrus.], 
These 3 cities, which bore the name of Py/os, 
disputed their respective right to the honor of 
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Paring. iven birth to the celebrated Nestor,. 
son of Neleus. The Pylos, near the Alpheus, 
„Seems to win the palm, as it had in its neigh- 
_bourhood a small village called Geranus, and a 
river called Gero, of which Homer makes men- 
tion, Pindar, however, calls Nestor king of 
Messenia, and therefore gives the preference 
to the first mentioned of these 3 cities. polod. 
1,19. 3, 15.—Paws. 1, 39.—Strabo, 9.—W. 2. 
Od, 3. 
Pyra, a part of Mt. ta, on which the body 
‘of Hercules was burnt. Liv. 36, 30. s 
Pyracmo, one of Vulcan’s workmen in the 
forges of Mt. Ætna, from zie, “fire,” and 
Garpu, “an anvil?’ in, 8, 425, 
[Pyramiprs, famous monuments of Egypt, 
‘of massive masonry, which, from a square 
base, rise diminishing to a point or vertex, when 
viewed from below. Some derive the word from 
mugis, “wheat,” and éuczw, “to collect,” pre- 
tending that the first pyramids were built by 
Joseph for granaries. This derivation, how- 
ever, is perfectly idle, as is also the idea of their 
being intended for granaries: they are of too 
solid a construction, and contain too little in- 
ternal room to answer such a purpose. Others 
deduce it from 79g, because these structures end 
in a point like a flame. Wilkins derives it from 
2 Coptic words, pouro, “a king,” and misi, “a 
race,” whence pyramis; and says that the py- 
ramids were thus called, because they were 
‘erected to preserve the memories of the Egyp- 
tian kings and their families. A more satis- 
factory derivation, however, will be found below. 
The pyramids commence immediately south of 
Caro, but on the opposite side of the Nile, and 
extend in an uninterrupted range for many 
miles in a southerly direction parallel with the 
banks of the river. The height of the first, 
ascribed to Cheops, is 477 feet, 40 feet higher 
than St. Peter's at Rome, and 133 feet higher 
than St. Paul’s in London. The length of the 
` base is 720 feet. The following are the dimen- 
‘sions of the 2d pyramid: the base 684 feet; 
the central line down the front from the apex to 
the base, 568; the perpendicular, 456 ; coating 
from the top to where it ends, 140, These di- 
mensions being considerably greater than those 
usually assigned even to the first or largest 
pyramid, are to be accounted for by their bemg 
taken (by Belzoni) from the base as cleared 
from sand and rubbish, while the measurements 
of the 1st pyramid given by others only applied 
to it as measured from the level of the surround- 
ing sand. The antiquity of these erections, 
and the purpose for which they were formed, 
‘have furnished matter for much ingenious con- 
jecture and dispute in the absence of certain 
information. It has been supposed that they 
were intended for scientific purposes, such as 
that of establishing the proper length of the 
cubit, of which they contain in breadth and 
height, a certain number of multiples. They 
were, at all events, constructed on scientific 
principles, and give evidence of a certain pro- 
gress in astronomy ; for their sides are accu- 
zately adapted to the 4 cardinal points. Whe- 
‘ther they were applied to sepulchral uses, and 
intended as sepulchral monuments, has been 
doubted ; but the doubts have in a great mea- 
sure been dispelled by the recent discoveries 
made by means of laborious excavations. The 
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„drifting sand had, in the course of ages, col- 


ected around their base to a considerable height, 
and had raised the general surface of ihe coun- 
try above the level, which it possessed, when 
they were constructed. The entrance to the 
chambers had also been, in the finishing, shut 
up with large stones, and built round so as to 
be uniform with the rest of the exterior, The 
largest, the Pyramid of Cheops, had been opened, 
and some chambers discovered in it, but not so 
low as the base, till Mr. Davison, British Consul 
at Algiers, explored it in 1763, when accompa- 
nying Mr. Wortley Montague to Egypt. He 
discovered a room before unknown, and de- 
scended the 3 successive wells to a depth of 155 
feet. Capt. Caviglia, master of a merchant- 
vessel, has lately pursued the principal oblique 
passage 200 feet farther down than any other 
former explorer, and found it communicate with 
the bottom of the well. This circumstance creat- 
ing a circulation of air, he proceeded 28 feet 
farther, and found a spacious room 66 feet by 27, 
but of unequal height, under the centre of the 
pyramid, supposed by Mr. Salt to have been the 
place for containing the theca, or sarcophagus, 
though now none is found in it. The room is 
30 feet above the level of the Nile. The upper 
chamber, 353 feet by 174, and 184 high, still 
contains a sarcophagus. Herod. erred in sup- 
posing that the water of the Nile could ever 
surround the tomb of Cheops. In 6 pyramids, 
which have been opened, the principal pas- 
sage preserves the same inclination of 26° to 
the horizon, being directed to the polar star, 
Belzoni, after some acute observations on the 
appearances connected with the 2d pyramid, or 
that of Chephrenes, succeeded in opening it. 
The stones, which had constituted the coating, 
(by which the sides of most of the pyramids, 
which now rise in steps, had been formed into 
plain and smooth surfaces,) lay in a state of 
compact and ponderous rubbish, presenting a 
formidable obstruction; but somewhat looser in 
the centre of the front, shewing traces of ope- 
rations for exploring it in an age posterior to 
the erection. On the east side of the pyramid 
he discovered the foundation of a large temple, 
connected with a portico appearing above 
ground, which had induced him to explore that 
part. Between this and the pyramid, from 
which it was 50 feet distant, a way was cleared 
through rubbish 40 feet in height, and a pave- 
ment was found at the bottom, which is sup- 
posed to extend quite round the pyramid; but 
there was no appearance of any entrance. On 
the north-side, notwithstanding the same ge- 
neral appearance presented itself after the rub- 
bish was cleared away, one of the stones, though 
nicely adapted to its place, was observed to be 
loose; and when it was removed, a hollow pas- 
sage was found evidently forced by some former 
enterprising explorer, and rendered dangerous 
by the rubbish which fell from the roof; it was 
therefore abandoned. Reasoning by analogy 
from the entrance of the Ist pyramid, which is 
to the east of the centre on the north side, he 
explored in that situation, and found at a dis- 
tance of 30 feet the true entrance. After incre- 
dible perseverance and labor, he found numerous 
passages, all cut out of the solid rock, and a 
chamber 46 feet 3 inches by 16 feet 3, and 23 
feet 6 inches high, It contained a sarcos 
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phagus in a corner, surrounded by large blocks of 
granite. When opened, after great labor, this 
` Was found to contain bones, which mouldered 
down, when touched, and, from specimens after- 
wards examined, turned out to be the bones of 
an ox. Human bones were also found in the 
same place. An Arabic inscription, made with 
charcoal, was on the wall, signifying that “the 
place had been opened by Mohammed Ahmed, 
lapicide, attended by the master Othman, and 
the king Alij Mohammed,” supposed to be the 
Ottoman emperor, Mahomet I., in the begin- 
ning of the 15th cent. It was observed that 
the rock surrounding the pyramids, on the north 
and west sides, was on a level with the upper 
‘part of the chamber. It is evidently cut away, 
all round, and the stones taken from it were 
most probably applied to the erection of the 
pyramid. There are many places in the neigh- 
bourhood, where the rock has been evidently 
quarried, so that there is no foundation for the 
opinion formerly common, and given by Herod., 
that the stones had been brought from the east 
side of the Nile, which is only probable as ap- 
plied to the granite brought from Syene. The 
operations of Belzoni have thrown hght on the 
manner, in which the pyramids were con- 
structed, as well as the purposes for which they 
were intended. That they were meant for se- 
pulchres, can hardly admit of a doubt. Their 
obliquity is so adjusted, as to make the north- 
side coincide with the obliquity of the sun’s 
rays at the summer-solstice. ‘The Egyptians 
connected astronomy with their religious cere- 
monies and their funerals; for zodiacs are 
found even in their tombs. It is remarkable 
that no hieroglyphical inscriptions are found in 
or about the pyramids as in the other tombs, a 


circumstance which is supposed to indicate the | 


period of their construction to have been prior to 
the invention of that mode of writing, though 
some think that the variation may be accounted 
for by a difference in the usages of different 
places and ages. Belzoni, however, says that he 
found some hieroglyphics on one of the blocks 
forming a mausoleum to the west of the Ist py- 
ramid. The lst pyramid seems never to have 
been coated, as there is not the slightest mark of 
any covering. The 2d pyramid shewed that 


the coating had been executed from the summit | 
downward, as it appeared that it had notin this | 


instance been finished to the bottom. A very 
curious inquiry now remains as to the laborers 
employed in erecting these stupendous struc- 
tures. On the supposition that they were 
native Egyptians, Voltaire has founded an ar- 
gument in proof of the slavery of that people ; 
but that they were really natives, is a point 
which admits of considerable doubt. The uni- 
form practice of the ancient oriental nations 
seems to have been, to employ captive foreigners 
im erecting laborious and painful works, and 
Diod. S. (1, 2.) expressly asserts this of the 
Egyptian Sesostris. Is it improbable to sup- 
pose that one at least, if not all, of the struc- 
tures in question were the work of the Js- 
raelites? Bondage is expressly attributed to 
them in the sacred writings, and that the Is- 


raelites did not make brick only, but performed | 


other labors, may be inferred from Exodus, 9, 
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people. So Ps. 81,6. “I removed his shoulder 
from the burden, and his hands were delivered 
‘from the mortar-basket,’ not pots, as m our 
translation; and with this rendering e the 
Sept., Vulg., Symmachus, and others. Added 
to this, we have the positive testimony of Jose- 
phus that the Israelites were employed on the 
Pyramids. The space of time allotted for the 
erection of these immense masses, coincides 
with what is usually assigned to the slavery of 
the Israelites. Israel is understood to have 
been in Egypt 215 years, of which Joseph 
ruled 70 years ; nor was it till long after his 
death that a “new king arose, who knew not 
Joseph.” If we allow about 40 years for the ex- 
tent of the generation, which succeeded Joseph, 
added to his 70, there remains abont 105 years 
to the Exodus. According to Herod. (2, 124.) 
Egypt, until the reign of Rhampsinitus, was 
remarkable for its abundance and excellent laws. 
Cheops, who succeeded this prince, degenerated 
into extreme profligacy of conduct. He barred 
the avenues to every temple, and forbade the 
Egyptians from offering sacrifices. He next 
proceeded to make them labor servilely for him- 
self by building the Ist pyramid. Cheops 
reigned 50 years. His brother Chephrenes suc- 
ceeded, and adopted a similar course ; he reigned 
56 years. Thus, for the space of 106 years 
were the Egyptians exposed to every species of 
oppression and calamity; not having, during 
all this period, permission even to worship in 
their temples. The Egyptians had so strong 
an aversion to the memory of these 2 monarchs, 
that they would never mention their names, 
but always attributed their pyramids to one 
Philitis, a shepherd who kept his cattle in those 
parts. We have here very plain traces of a 
government by a foreign fumily; and of a 


| worship contrary to that previously established 


in Egypt, as appears in the prohibition of sacri- 
fices. In its continuance, moreover, of 106 
years, it coincides with the bondage of the Is- 
raelites. There appears to be something mys- 
terious concealed under the name and mention 


of the shepherd Philitis. It is clear that the 


| Egyptians did not call the kings, by whose 


orders the pyramids were built, by this name in 
the hearing of Herod., since they referred them 
to their kings Cheops and Chephrenes. It 
would seem, moreover, that the shepherd Phi- 
ltis had formerly, and at other times, cus- 


| tomarily, fed his cattle elsewhere. The follow- 


ing, then, may be regarded as the meaning of 
the passage in question: they attributed the 
labor of constructing the pyramids to a shep- 
herd, who came from Pfilistta, but at that time 
fed his cattle in the land of Egypt; implying 
that they more readily told the appellation of 


| the workman, (the son of Israel, ‘Ae shepherd, 


Gen. 47, 5.) employed in the building, than. of 
the kings, by whose commands they were built. 
They seemed to have pursued the same course 
in the days of Diod. S., who remarks, (1, 2.) 
“They admit that these works are superior to 
all, which are seen in Egypt, not only by the 
immensity of their mass, and their prodigious 
cost, but still more the beauty of their con- 
struction ; and the workmen, who have ren- 
dered them so perfect, are much more estimable 


8. 10. Moses took “ashes of the furnace,” no | than the kings, who paid their cost; for the 
doubt that which was tendered to him by his | former have, hereby given a proof of their ge- 
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nius and skill, whereas the kings contributed 
only the riches left to them by their ancestors, 
or extorted from their subjects. They say that 
the Ist was erected by Armæus.; the 2d by Am- 
mosis; the 3d by Jnaro.’ In the common 
Greek text we read "Augos for the 2d name, but 
the best critics decide in favor of "Avuwox. If 
we make a slight change also in the first name, 
and, instead of Armæus (’Aguaios,) read Ara- 
meus, (7Agzyaios,) the result will be a curious 
one. On comparing the names a Mousis and in 
Aron with the Hebrew description of Moses and 
Aaron, we find that the proper appellation is 
the same, as near as pronunciation by natives 
of different countries could bring it: a Mousis, 
or ha Mousis, is hu Mouseh in Hebrew; and in 
Aron, or hin Aron, is written hu Aaron, which 
certainly, when 2 vowels came together, took a 
consonant between them, being spoken as if 
written un Aaron. This testimony, therefore, 
agrees with the supposition that the Israelites 
were employed on the pyramids; 1. under the 
appellation of the Syrian, or Aramean, (the 
very title given to Jacob, Deut. 26, 5, “An 
Aramite ready to perish,’ &c.) and afterwards 
under the names of the 2 most famous leaders 
of that nation, Moses and Aaron. To those 
conversant with the oriental disquisitions of 
Wilford, it seems hardly necessary to state how 
striking a coincidence he establishes between 
the ancient history of Egypt, and the account 
given of the dynasties and customs of that 
country as drawn from the Hindoo Puranas. 
We are left under a strong impression, if we are 
not actually convinced, after their perusal, that 
there must have been a period, when a Hindoo 
dynasty reigned by right of conquest in Egypt, 
and established in it the religion of Brahma. 
Why may not the “new king who knew not 
Joseph” have been a foreign invader? Indeed, 
on what rational ground can he be supposed to 
have been a prince of the former dynasty, and 
to have proved so soon forgetful of so great a 
national deliverance? Does not, moreover, the 
conduct of Cheops and Chephrenes, in closing 
the temples of Egypt, shew their desire to es- 
tablish a new system of worship? This idea 
receives no little degree of confirmation from 
the ingenious conjecture of Lacroze, (Hist. 
Christ. des Indes, p. 429,) respecting the ety- 
mology of pyramid. He derives it from the 
Sanscrit term Biroumas, and traces an analogy 
between Brahma (Birma,) and the Egyptian 
word Piromi. Lacroze observes that Brama, 
which the Indians of Malabar pronounce Bi- 
roumus, signifies the same as Piromis, (“an 
honest and virtuous man,” Herod. 2, 144.) 
and that Piramia, in the language of Ceylon, 
means “a man.” Herod. states, in the passage 
just cited, that the priests of Egypt kept in a 
spacious building large images of wood, repre- 
senting all their preceding Aigh-priests arranged 
in genealogical order ; every high-priest placing 
his image there during his life. They men- 
tioned to Hecatzus, the historian, when they 
were shewing this edifice to him, that each of 
the images which he saw, represented a piro- 
mis, begotten by another piromis. The word 
piromis, adds Herod., signifies in their language 
“an honest and virtuous man.” In a treatise 


on Providence” by Synesius, the celebrated | 
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bishop of Cyrene, isa passage, which coincides 
with; and illustrates Herod. He says, “the , 
father of Osiris and Typho was at the same 
time a king, priest, and philosopher. The Egyp- 
tian histories also rank him among the gods; 
for the Egyptians are disposed to believe that 
many divinities reigned in their country in suc- 
cession before it was governed by men, and 
before their kings were reckoned in a genealo- 
gical order, by Peirom after Peirom.’ There 
is an evident analogy between the term Peirom 
or Piromis, and Pharaoh, which last seems to. 


‘be admitted as a title implying “ dignity, honor, 


elevation,” and may be equivalent to our title of 
Highness. As a further proof of the intimate 
connexion between the religious systems of 
Egypt and India, it may be remarked that, 
when Wilford described the great Egyptian 
pyramid to several very learned Brahmins, they 
declared it at once to have been a temple; and 
one of them asked if it had not a communi- 
cation under ground with the river Cali? When 
Wilford answered that such a passage was men- 
tioned as having existed, and that a well was 
at the present day to be seen, they unanimously 
agreed that it was a place appropriated to the 
worship of Padma-devi, and that the supposed 
tomb was a trough, which, on certain festivals, 
her priests used to fill with the sacred water, and. 
lotos-flowers. There are also, it seems, pyra- 
mids now at Benares, though on a small scale, 
with subterranean passages under them, said 
to extend many miles. But the most remark- 
able circumstance in relation to the ancient 
systems of worship in Egypt and India, and 
the intimate union which subsisted between. 
them, is the fact of a sphinx’s head, and a 
column with an unknown inscription, having 
been discovered early in the present century on 
the banks of the Hypanis, Kuban, in digging: 
amid the ruins of an ancient and unknown 
city. We have already alluded, in some former 
articles, to the arguments of Ritter, in which 
he so satisfactorily demonstrates, out of the 
mere fragments of ancient historians, the gra- 
dual advances of an enlightened priesthood from 
India, through the vast regions of Scythia, by 
the Caspian Sea, and even into Greece and the 
countries of the west. The remains of ancient: 
and long-forgotten communities, which even at 
the present day attract the attention of the 
traveller in southern Russia, by the borders of 
the Jenisei, as well as those on the Kuban and 
in other parts, are all so many indications of 
early civilisation and refinement. This refine- 
ment proceeded from the east, from India. It 
flowed also in a different channel, from the 
same great reservoir, towards Egypt and Phæœ- 
nicia; for it is deserving of remembrance that 
the characters described on the column just 
mentioned, after having been compared with: 


| the Greek, Roman, Tartar, Arabic, Persian, 


Turkish, and Chinese letters, and found to bear 
no resemblance whatever with any of them, 
were discovered to have a manifest and close 
similarity with the characters observed by Denow 
on several of the mummies of Egypt.—On the 
supposition that the Egyptians, who persecuted. 
Israel, were different from that Egyptian race, 
under which Jacob went down into that land, 
that is, were a race which had come in and held 
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the country by conquest, we “obtain several im- 
. portant illustrations of holy writ. Of these, 
the one most deserving of attention is the fol- 
lowing: if the persecutors of Israel in Egypt 
were of the same foreign yace, which had over- 
run Canaan, as we have strong historical facts 
to warrant us in believing, then that seemingly 
causeless and unprovoked cruelty, which appears 
in commanding a total expulsion or extermina- 
tion of them from Canaan, is completely ex- 
plained; 1, because they were a foreign race, 
and had no right to the country, which they 
possessed, whereas the Israelites were a branch 
of the great family of Shem, and, as such, 
possessed a just claim to the land in question, 
being allied by blood to the old inhabitants ; 
2. because the Israelites were retaliating on 
them the cruelties, which they had exercised on 
them in Egypt, as well as the barbarities, which 
they had inflicted on the o/d Canaanites, the 
kindred, in fact, of the people of Israelites; 
3. because the religion, which these conquerors 
had established in Canaan, was of all most im- 
pure and licentious, and needed signal punish- 
ment. Hence we may explain why the Jews 
allowed many of the ancient inhabitants or o/d 
Canaanites, particularly in the coast of Tyre 
and Sido, to remain unmolested ; for they were 
ordered merely to extirpate the stranger race, 
which had seitled in the land. And hence, too, 
we may be able to understand the meaning of 
Deut, 22, 7, “Thou shalt not abhor an Egyp- 
tian, a genuine Egyptian, but his children may 
enter into the congregation of the Lord in the 
third generation ; whereas a Hamite’s descent 
was not overlooked under 10 generations. We 
have said nothing in the course of these re- 
marks respecting the theory of Jablonski, (Hoe. 
Egypt. 346,) who supposes the Israelites to 
have been that shepherd race, which ruled for 
a time over Kgypt, and Moses to have been 
one of the princes of this race, who closed the 
temples of Egypt, and was the same with the 
shepherd Philitis, The student is referred to 
Creuzer’s Comment. Herod. 1, 190. 

Pyrimus, I. a youth of Babylo, who became 
enamored of Thisbe, a beautiful virgin, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood. The flame was 
mutual, and the 2 lovers, whom their parents 
forbade to marry, regularly received each other’s 
addresses through the chink of a wall, which 
separated their houses. After the most solemn 
vows of sincerity, they both agreed to elude the 
vigilance of their friends, and to meet one 
another at the tomb of Ninus, under a white 
mulberry-tree, without the walls of Babylo. 
Thisbe came first to the appointed place, but 
the sudden arrival of a lioness frightened her 
away; and as she fled into a neighbouring 
cave, she dropped her veil, which the lioness 
found, and besmeared with blood. Pyramus 
soon arrived ; he found Thisbe’s veil all bloody, 
and concluding that she had been torn to pieces 
by the wild beasts of the place, stabbed himself 
with his sword. Thisbe, when her fears were 
vanished, returned from the cave, and at the 
sight of the dying Pyramus, fell on the sword 
still reeking with his blood. This tragical 
scene happened under a mulberry-tree, which, 
as the poets mention, was stained with the blood 
of the lovers, one ever after -bore fruit of the 
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color of blood. Ovid, Met. 4, 55.—Hygin. 243. 
IL. A river of Cilicia, rising in Mt. Taurus, 
and falling into the Pamphylian sea. Cic, ad 
Fam. 3, 1\.—Dtonys. P. feign. 

Pyrinar, a mountain, or a long ridge of 
high mountains, which separate Gaul from 
Spain, and extend from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean sea. [The range is about 294 
miles in length. These mountains are steep, 
of difficult access, and only passable at 5 places > 
1. from Languedoc to Catalonia ; 2. from Com- 
minge into Arragon ; 3. at Taraffa; 4. at Maya 
and Pampeluna in Navarre; 5. at Sebastian in 
Biscay, the easiest of all.] They received their 
name from Pyrene, daughter of Bebrycius, (see 
Pyrene,) or from the fire, (7%p,) which once’ 
raged there for several days. This fire was 
originally kindled by shepherds, and so intense’ 
was the heat that all the silver mines of the’ 
mountains were melted, and ran down in rivu- 
lets. This account is deemed fabulous by Strabo 
and others. [Both etymologies are equally 
bad.) Diod. §. 5.—Strabo, 3.—Medla, 2, 6—= 
Sil. Tial. 3, 415.— Liv. 21, 60.—Plin. 4, 20. ` 

Pyrenmus, a king of Thrace, who, during a 
shower of rain, gave shelter in his house to the 
9 Muses, and attempted to offer violence to 
them. The goddesses on this took to their 
wings, and flew away. Pyrenzus, who at- 
tempted to follow them, as if he had wings, 
threw himself down from the top of a tower, 
and was killed. Ovid, Met. 5, 274. 

Pyrrine, daughter of Bebrycius, king of the 
southern parts of Spain. Hercules offered vio- 
lence to her, before he went to attack Geryo. 
[To avoid the fury of her father, she fled to the 
northern part of the country, and passed the 
remainder of her days on the mountains, called 
from her Pyrenæi : see Pyrenei. | 

PyreorErzs, a celebrated engraver on gems,’ 
in the age of Alex. the Great. He had the 
exclusive privilege of engraving the conqueror, 
as Lysippus was the only sculptor permitted to 
make statues of him. Plin. 37, 1. 

Pyrrua, I. daughter of Epimetheus and 
Pandora, who married Deucalio, son of Prome- 
theus, who reigned in Thessaly, In her age 
all mankind was destroyed by a deluge, and 
she alone, with her husband, escaped from the 
general destruction by saving themselves in a 
boat, which Deucalio had made by his father’s 
advice. When the waters had retired from the 
surface of the earth, Pyrrha, with her husband, 
went to the oracle of Themis, where they were 
directed, to repair the loss of mankind, to throw 


stones behind their backs, They obeyed, and 
the stones; which Pyrrha threw, were changed 
into women, and those of Deucalio into men: 
(see Deucalio.) Pyrrha became mother of 
Amphictyo, Hellen, and Protogenea, by Deu- 
calio. Ovid, Met. 1, 350. &c.—Hygin. 153.— 
Apoll. Rh. 3, 1085, II. A daughter of Creo, 
king of Thebes, Paus. 9, 10. III. The 
name, which Achilles bore, when he disguised 
himself iñ women’s clothes at the court of 
Lycomedes. Hygin. 96.——IV. A town of 
Eubeea. Meda, 2, 7. V. A promontory of 
Phthiotis, [on the Sinus Pelasgicus. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, 2 islands in front of it, were 
called Deucalio and Pyrrha. | VI. A town 
| of Lesbos VII, A beautiful courtezan “at 


EYR 


Romie, of whom Horace was long an admirer, } 


Hor Od: byen Ese 

Pyrrufeoua, a kind of dance said to be 
invented and introduced into Greece by Pyrrhus, 
son of Achilles. The dancers were generally 
armed. reef 

` Prrraïpæ, a patronymic given to the suc- 
cessors of Neoptolemus in Epirus. 

PYRRHO, a philosopher of Elis, originally a 
painter. [He abandoned his profession in early 
life, and became successively a disciple of 
Byso and Anaxarchus. He accompanied the 
latter, in the train of Alexander, into India. 
Here he conversed with the Brachmans and 
Gymnosophists, imbibing from their doctrine 
whatever might seem favorable to his natural 
disposition towards doubting; a disposition 
cherished by his master, who had formerly 
been a disciple of the sceptical philosopher, 
Metrodorus of Chios.) He was in continual 
suspense of judgment; doubted of every thing, 
never made any conclusions, and when he had 
carefully examined a subject, and investigated 
all its parts, concluded by still doubting of its 
evidence. This manner of doubting in the 
philosopher has been called Pyrrhonism, and 
his disciples have received the appellation of 
sceptics, inquisitors, examiners, &c. He pre- 
tended to have acquired an uncommon dominion 
over opinion and passions. The former of these 
virtues he called ataraxia, and the latter metrio- 
pathia, and so far did he carry his want of 
common feeling and sympathy, that he passed 
with unconcern near a ditch, in which his 
master Anaxarchus had fallen, and where he 
nearly perished. He was once in a storm, and 
when all hopes were vanished, and destruction 
certain, the philosopher remained unconcerned ; 
and while the rest of the crew were lost in 
lamentations, plaiuly told them to look at a pig 
then feeding itself on board the vessel, exclaim- 
ing, This is a true model for the wise man. As 
he shewed so much indifference in every thing, 
and declared that life and death were the same 
thing, some of his disciples asked him, Why he 
did not hurry himself out of the world; Because, 
says he, there is no difference between life and 
death. When hewalked in the streets, he never 
looked behind, or moved from the road for a 
chariot even in its most rapid course: and in- 
deed, as some authors remark, this indifference 
for his safety often exposed him to the greatest 
and most imminent dangers, from which he 
was saved by the interference of his friends, 
who followed him, [These statements respect- 
ing the ridiculous extreme, to which Pyrrho 
carried this scepticism, must be regarded as 
mere calumnies of the dogmatists, if we pay 
any attention to the respect, with which he is 
mentioned by ancient authors, or give any cre- 
dit to the general history of his life.] He 
flourished s.c. 304, and died at the advanced 
age of 90. He left no writings behind him. 
His countrymen were so partial to him, that 
they raised statues to his memory, and exempted 
all the philosophers of Elis from taxes. [He 
was also invested by them with the office of 
high-priest. Pyrrho seems to have been in- 
debted for his scepticism to the early acquain- 
tance, which he formed with the atomic system 
of Democritus.] Diog, L, 9—Cic, Orati 3,— 
Paus, 6,24, — - , ; 
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Pyrruus, I. a son of Achilles and Deidamia, 
daughter of king Lycomedes, who received this 
name from the yed/owness of his hair. . He was 
also called Neoptolemus, “ New Warrior,” 
because he came to the Trojan war in the last 
years of the celebrated siege of the capital of 
Troas: (see Neoptolemus.)——II. A king of 
Epirus, descended from Achilles bythe side of 
his mother, from Hercules by that of his fa- 
ther, son of Æacides and Phthia. He was 
saved, when an infant, by the fidelity of his 
servants, from the pursuits of the enemies of 
his father, who had been banished from his 
kingdom, and he was carried to the court of 
Glautias, king of Illyricum, who educated him 
with great tenderness. Cassander, king of 
Macedonia, wished to dispatch him, as he had 
so much to dread from him; but Glautias not 
only refused to deliver him up into the hands 
of his enemy, but even went with an army, and 
placed him on the throne of Epirus, though 
only 12 years of age. About 5 years after, the 
absence of Pyrrhus to attend the nuptials of 
one of the daughters of Glautias, raised new 
commotions. The monarch was expelled from 
his throne by Neoptolemus, who had usurped 
it after the death of Æacides; and still without 
resources, applied to his brother-in-law Deme- 
trius for assistance. He accompanied Deme- 
trius at the battle of Ipsus, and fought with all 
the prudence and intrepidity of an experienced 
general. He afterwards passed into Egypt, 
where, by his marriage with Antigone, daughter 
of Berenice, he soon obtained a sufficient force 
to attempt the recovery of his throne. He was 
successful in the undertaking, but to remove all 
causes of quarrel, took the usurper to share with 
him the royalty, and some time after put him 
to death under pretence, that he had attempted 
to poison him. In the subsequent years of his 
reign, Pyrrhus engaged in the quarrels, which 
disturbed the peace of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, He marched against Demetrius, and 
gave the Macedonian soldiers fresh proofs of 
his valor and activity. By dissimulation he 
ingratiated himself in the minds of his enemy’s 
subjects, and when Demetrius labored under a 
momentary illness, Pyrrhus made an attempt 
on the crown of Macedonia, which, if not then 
successful, soon after rendered him master of the 
kingdom. This he shared with Lysimachus 
for 7 months, till the jealousy of the Macedo- 
nians, and ambition of his colleague, obliged 
him to retire. Pyrrhus was meditating new con- 
quests, when the Tarentines invited him to Italy 
to assist them against the encroaching power 
of Rome. He gladly accepted the invitation, 
but his passage across the Adriatic proved 
nearly fatal, and he reached the shores of Italy 
after the loss of the greatest part of his troops in 
a storm. At his entrance into Tarentum B.c. 
280, he began to reform the manners of the 
inhabitants, and, by introducing the strictest 
discipline among their troops, to accustom them 
to bear fatigue, and despise dangers. In the 
first battle fought with the Romans he obtained 
the victory, but for this he was more particularly 
indebted to his elephants, whose bulk and un- 
common appearance astonished the Romans, and 
terrified their cavalry. The number of the 
slain was equal on both sides, and the conqueror 
said that such another apt? would. totally 
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ruin hint, He also sent Cineas, his chief 
minister, to Rome, and though victorious, sued 
for peace.. . These offers of peace were refused, 
and when Pyrrhus questioned Cineas about the 
manners and character of the Romans, the saga- 
cious minister replied that their senate was a 
venerable assembly ofkings, and to fight against 
them was “to attack another Hydra. A 2d 


battle was soon after fought near Asculum, but’ 


the slaughter was so great, and the valor so 
conspicuous on both sides, that the Romdns 
and their enemies reciprocally claimed ‘the 
victory as their own. Pyrrhus still continued 
the war in favor of the Tarentines, when he 
was invited into Sicily by the inhabitants, who 
labored under the yoke of Carthage, and the 
cruelty of their own petty tyrants. His fond- 
ness for novelty soon determined him to quit 
Italy. He left a garrison at Tarentum, and 
crossed over to Sicily, where he obtained 2 vic- 
tories over the Carthaginians, and took many 
of their towns. He was for a while successful, 
and formed the project of invading Africa; but 
his popularity soon vanished. His troops be- 
came insolent, and he behaved with haughti- 
ness, and shewed himself oppressive, so that his 
return to Italy was deemed a fortunate event 
for all Sicily. He had no sooner arrived at Ta- 
rentum than he renewed hostilities with the Ro- 
mans with great acrimony, but when his army 
of 80,000 men had been defeated by 20,000 of 
the enemy under Curius, he left Italy with 
precipitation, B.c. 274, ashamed of the enter- 
prise, and mortified by the victories obtained 
over one of the descendants of Achilles. In 
Epirus he began to repair his military character 
by attacking Antigonus, then on the Macedo- 
nian throne. He gained some advantages over 
his enemy, and was at last restored to the 
throne of Macedonia. He afterwards marched 
against Sparta at the request of Cleonymus, 
but when all his vigorous operations were in- 
sufficient to take the capital of Laconia, he re- 
tired to Argos, where the treachery of Aristeus 
invited him. The Argives desired him to re- 
tire, and not to interfere in the affairs of their 
republic, confounded by the ambition of 2 of 
their nobles. He complied with their wishes, 
but in the night marched his forces into the 
town, and might have made himself master of 
the place, had he not retarded his progress by 
entering it with his elephants. The combat, 
which ensued, was obstinate and bloody, and 
the monarch, to fight with more boldness, and 
encounter dangers with more facility, ex- 
changed his dress. He was attacked by one of 
the enemy, but as he was going to run him 
through in his own defence, the mother of the 
Argive, who saw her son’s danger from the top 
of a house, threw down a tile, and brought 
Pyrrhus to the ground. His head was cut off, 
and carried to Antigonus, who gave his remains 
a magnificent funeral, and presented his ashes 
to his son Helenus, B.c. 272. Pyrrhus has 
been deservedly commended for his talents as 
a general, and not only his friends, but also his 
enemies have been warm in extolling him; and 
Hannibal declared that for experience and sa- 
gacity the king of Epirus was the first of com- 
manders. He had chosen Alex. the Great for 
a model, and in every thing wished to imitate 
and surpass uri In the art of war none were 
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supériór to him. He notonly made it his study 
as a general, but also wrote many books on ena 
campments, and the different ways of training 
up an army, and whatever he did, was by prin- 
ciple and rule. His uncommon understanding: 
and his penetration are also admired; but the 
general is severely censured, who has no sooner 
conquered a country than he looks for other 
victories, without regarding or securing what 
he has already obtained by measures and regu- 
lations honorable to himself, and advantageous 
to his subjects. The Romans passed great en- 
comiums on him, and Pyrrhus waggno less 
struck with their magnani and valor; so 
much indeed, that he exclaimed, that if he had 
soldiers like the Romans, or if the Romans had 
him for a general, he would leave no corner of 
the earth unseen, and no nation unconquered. 
Pyrrhus married many wives, and ail for poli- 
tical reasons; besides Antigone, he had La- 
nassa, daughter of Agathocles, as also a daugh- 
ter of Autoleo, king of Pzonia. His children, 
as his biographer observes, derived a warlike 
spirit from their father, and when he was asked 
by one to which of them he should leave the 


kingdom of Epirus, he replied, to him, who - 


has the sharpest sword. Æ/ian;, H. A. 10.— 
Plut. in Vita.—Justin, 17, &¢.—Liv. 13, 14— 
Horat. Od. 3, 6. III. A king of Epirus, son 
of Ptolemy, murdered by the people of Am- 
bracia. His daughter, called Laudamia, or 
Deidamia, succeeded him. Paus——I1V. A 
son of Dedalus. 

Pysrx, wife of Seleucus, taken prisoner by 
the Gauls, &e. Polyen. 2. 

Pyruacodras, I. a celebrated philosopher, 
born at Samos. [Great uncertainty exists as 
to the year, when this philosopher was born. 
Some, as for example, La Nauze and Freret, 
make it to have been the first year of the 43d 
Olymp. Bentley is in favor of the 4th year of 
the same Olymp., Meiners contends for the 
2d of the 49th, Dodwell for the 4th of the 52d. 
There is a difference of 63 years between the 
extremes of these dates. Some authors assert, 
that all which can be stated with any degree of 
certainty, is that 75 or 85 years of the Life of 
Pyéhagoras, (for even the duration of his life is 
a subject of controversy,) fall within the 142 
years, which elapsed between s.c. 608 and 466. 
Visconti gives the preference to Eusebius, who, 
in fixing the death of Pythagoras in the 496th 
B.C., expresses his doubts respecting the ad- 
vanced age, which the philosopher 1s said to 
have attained.] His father Mnesarchus was a 
person of distinction, and, therefore, the son 
received the education most calculated to en- 


lighten his mind, and invigorate his body. - 


Like his contemporaries, he was early made 
acquainted with poetry and music; eloquence 
and astronomy became his private studies, and 
in gymnastic exercises he often bore the palm 
for strength and dexterity. He first. made him- 
self known in Greece at the Olympic Games, 
where he obtained, in his 18th year, the prize 
for wrestling; and, after he had been admired 
for the elegance and dignity of his person, and 
the brilliancy of his understanding, retired into 
the east. In Egypt and Chaldea he gained 
the confidence of the priests, and learned from 
them the artful policy and symbolic writings, by 
which they governed the princes as well as 
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_ people ; and, after he had “spent many years 


in gathering all the information, which could 
be collected from antique tradition, concerning 
the nature of the gods and immortality of the 


soul, Pythagoras revisited his native island. 


[Much is said by Iamblichus and other later 


' Diographers of Pythagoras’s early journey into 


Tonia, and his visits to Thales and Anaximan- 
der; but we find no ancient record 6f his jour- 
ney, nor any traces of its effects on his doc- 
trine, which differs essentialiy from that of the 
Tonic school. On his way to Egypt, Iambli- 
chus assengg that he visited Pheenicia, and con- 
versed with the @§cendants of Mochus and 
other priests of that country, and was initiated 
into their peculiar mysteries. And it may seem 
not entirely improbable that he might wish to 
be further acquainted with the Pheenician phi- 
losophy, of which he had doubtless heard a 
general report from his father and other mer- 
chants, who traded to that coast. But it is 
certainly a fiction of the Alexandrian school 
Yhat Pythagoras received his doctrines of num- 


_ bers from the Pheenicians ; for their knowledge 


of numbers extended no farther than to the 
practical science of arithmetic. In Egypt, 
Pythagoras was introduced, by the recommen- 
dation of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, to Ama- 
sis, king of Egypt, a great patron of learned 
men, particularly those of Greece, that he 
might the more easily obtain access to the col- 
leges of the priests. The king himself could 


- scarcely, with all his authority, prevail on the 


priests to admit a stranger to the knowledge of 
their sacred mysteries. The college of Helio- 
polis, to whom the king’s instructions were 
sent, referred Pythagoras to the college of 
Memphis, as of greater antiquity ; from Mem- 
phis he was dismissed, under the same pretence, 
to Thebes. The Theban priests, not daring to 
reject the royal mandate, yet loth to comply 
with it, prescribed to Pythagoras many severe 


and troublesome preliminary ceremonies, among 


which was that of circumcision, hoping thereby 
to discourage him from prosecuting his design, 
Pythagoras, however, executed all their injune- 
tions with such wonderful patience and perseve- 
rance, that he obtained their entire confidence, 
and was instructed in their most recondite doc- 
trines. He passed 22 years in Egypt. During 
this time he made himself perfectly master of 
the 3 kinds of writing used in that country, the 
epistolary, hieroglyphic, and symbolical; and, 
having obtained access to their most learned 
men, in every celebrated college of priests, be- 
came intimately conversant with their ancient 
records, and gained an accurate knowledge of 
their doctrine about the origin of things, with 
their astronomy and geometry, and, in short, 
with Egyptian learning in its whole extent. 
Many writers, who flourished after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, both Pagan 
and Christian, have related that Pythagoras, 
immediately after he left Egypt, visited the Per- 
sian and Chaldean Magi, and travelled so far 
into the east as to converse with the Indian 
Gymnosophists. The occasion of this journey 
is thus related by Iamblichus :—“ After spend- 
ing 22 years in Egypt, he was conveyed by the 
Victorious army of Cambyses, among a nume- 
rous train of captives, to Babylo, where he 


made himself perfectly acquainted with the 
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learning and philosophy of the east : and, ‘after + 
the expiration of 12 years, when he was in his 
60th year, returned to Samos.” Cicero, Euse- 
bius, Lactantius, and Val. Max., though they 
say nothing of the captivity, agree that he visited 
the Persian Magi. Some have even main- 
tained that in this Journey he attended the in- 
structions of the celebrated Zoroaster ; while 
others, who have placed the life of Zoroaster 
in an earlier period than that of Pythagoras, 
have asserted that the latter conversed with 
certain Jewish priests, who were at that time in 
captivity at Babylo, and by this means became 
intimately acquainted with the Jewish laws and 
customs. After all, however, there is great 
reason to suspect the truth of the whole narra- 
tive of Pythagoras’s journey into the east; for 
the relation is encumbered with inextricable 
chronological difficulties. The whole proof of 
the reality of this expedition rests either on the 
evidence of certain Alexandrian Platonists, de- 
sirous of exalting as much as possible the repu- 
tation of those ancient philosophers, to whom 
they looked back as the first oracles of wisdom ; 
or on that of certain Jewish and Christian 
writers, willing to credit every tale, which - 
might seem to render it probable that the Py- 
thagorean doctrine was derived from the ori- 
ental philosophers, and ultimately from the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It seems, therefore, on the 
whole, most reasonable to look on the story of 
his eastern journey as a mere fiction, and con- 
clude that Pythagoras never passed over from 
Egypt to the east, but returned thence imme- 
diately to Samos. Pythagoras, on his return to 
his native island, was desirous that his fellow- 
citizens should reap the benefit of his travels 
and studies, and, for this purpose, attempted 
to institute a school for their instruction in the 
elements of science, but chose to adopt the 
Egyptian mode of teaching, and communicate 
his doctrines under a symbolical form. His at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. He then visited in suc- 
cession Delos, Crete, Sparta, Elis, (being pre- 
sent at the Olympic Games celebrated in the 
latter district,) and finally Phlius, in Achaia, 
the residence of Leo, king of the Phliasians. 
Here he first assumed the appellation of philoso- 
pher. Cicero ascribes the invention of this term 
to Pythagoras. It seems, according to this 
writer, that Leo, charmed with the Ingenuity 
and eloquence, with which he discoursed on va- 
rious topics, asked him in what art he princi- 
pally excelled, to which Pythagoras replied 
that he did not profess himself master of any 
art, but was a philosopher. Leo, struck with 
the novelty of the term, asked Pythagoras, who 
were philosophers, and wherein they diflered 
from other men? Pythagoras replied that, as 
in the public games, whilst some are contend- 
ing for glory, and others are buying and selling 
in pursuit of gain, there is always a 3d class 
who attend merely as spectators; so, in human 
life, amidst the various characters of men, 
there is a select number, who, despising all 
other pursuits, assiduously apply themselves to 
the study of nature, and search after wisdom ; 
these, added Pythagoras, are the persons, whom 
I denominate philosophers. On his return to 
Samos, he made a 2d attempt to institute among 
his countrymen a school of philosophy. He 
not only opened a public met instruction, 
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put also provided 
into which he retired with his intimate friends, 
and professed disciples, and here, not without a 
wonderful parade of mystery, gave to them 
daily instruction in the more abstruse parts of 
philosophy. These arts, which unquestionably 
rank this celebrated philosopher among 1mpos- 
tors, proved successful, and procured for him a 
great multitude of followers. At last, however, 
whether the Samians began to detect his frauds, 
or to be apprehensive of his increasing popu- 
larity, or whether Pythagoras wished to escape 
the tyranny of the governor Syloso, brother of 
Polycrates, he suddenly left Samos, and pass- 
ing over into Italy, attempted to open his 
school among the colonies of Magna Grecia. 
It appears probable that, when Pythagoras ar- 
rived in this country, in order to obtain credit 
with the populace, he pretended to possess the 
power of working miracles, and practised many 
arts of imposture.] At the city of Crotona he 
founded a sect, which has received the name of 
the Italian, and soon saw himself surrounded 
by a great number of pupils, which the recom- 
mendation of his mental as well as personal 
accomplishments had procured. His skill in 
music and medicine, and his knowledge of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, gained 
for him friends and admirers, and, amidst the 
voluptuonsness, which prevailed among the in- 
habitants of Crotona, the Samian sage found 
his instructions respected, and his approbation 
courted: the most debauched and effeminate 
were pleased with the eloquence and graceful 
delivery of the philosopher, who boldly up- 
braided them for their vices, and called them to 
more virtuous and manly pursuits. These ani- 
mated harangues were attended with rapid suc- 
cess, and a reformation soon took place in the 
morals and life of the people of Grotona. [It 
is asserted that in Crotona not less than 600 
persons, (some say 2000,) were prevailed on to 
submit to the strict discipline, which he required, 
and throw their effects into a common stock for 
the benefit of the whole fraternity.] The fe- 
males were exhorted to become modest, and left 
off their gaudy ornaments ; the youths were 
called away from the pursuits of pleasure, and 
instantly forgot their intemperance, and paid to 
their parents that submissive attention and de- 
ference, which the precepts of Pythagoras re- 
quired. As to the old, they were directed no 
Yonger to spend their time in amassing money, 
but improve their understanding, and seek that 
peace, and those comforts of mind, which fru- 
gality, benevolence, and philanthropy, alone can 
produce. The sober and religious behaviour of 
the philosopher strongly recommended the ne- 
cessity and importance of these precepts. [Py- 
thagoras did not confine the influence of his 
philosophy to Crotona. He taught his doctrine 
in many other cities of Magna Grecia with so 
much energy and effect, that he established a 
large and extensive interest through the coun- 
try, and obtained from his followers a degree of 
respect little short of adoration.] Pythagoras 
was admired for his venerable aspect. His 
voice was harmonious, eloquence persuasive, 
and the reputation, which he had acquired by 
his distant travels, and by being crowned at 
the Olympic Games, was great and important. 
He regularly E ii the temples of the 


himself with a secret cave, | gods, 
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and paid his devotion to the divinity at 
an early hour. He lived on the purest and 

most innocent food; clothed himself like the 

priests of the Egyptian gods ; and by his con- 

tinual purifications, and regular offerings, 

seemed to be superior to the rest of mankind 

in sanctity. These artful measures united to 

render him an object of reverence and imita- 

tion. [His whole manner of life confirms the 

opinion that one of his chief objects was to im- 

pose on the credulity of an ignorant and super- 
stitious people. Clothed in a long white robe, 

with a flowing beard, and, as some relate, a 
golden crown on his head, he preserved among 

the people, and in the presence of his disciples, 

a commanding gravity, and majesty of aspect. 

He made use of music to promote the tran- 

quillity of his mind, frequently singing for this 
purpose hymns of Thales, Hesiod, and Homer. 
He had such an entire command over himself, 

that he was never seen to express in his coun- 
tenance grief, joy, or anger. He refrained from 
animal food, and confined himself to a frugal 
vegetable diet. By this artificial demeanor, 
Pythagoras passed himself off on the vulgar as 
a being of an order superior to the common 
condition of humanity, and persuaded them 
that he had received his doctrine from heaven. ] 
To set himself at a greater distance from his 
pupils, a number of years was required to try 
their various dispositions ; the most talkative 
were not permitted to speak in the presence of 
their master before they had been his auditors 
for 5 years, and those, who possessed a natural 
taciturnity, were allowed to speak after a proba- 
tion of 2 years. [Before any one could be ad- 
mitted into this fraternity, Pythagoras examined 
his features and external appearance; inquired 
in what manner he had been accustomed to be- 
have towards his parents and friends ; remarked 
his manner of conversing, laughing, and keep- 
ing silence; and observed what passions he 
was most inclined to indulge, with what kind 
of company he chose to associate, how he passed 
his leisure moments, and what incidents ap- 
peared to excite in him the strongest emotions 
of joy or sorrow. From these and other cir- 
cumstances, Pythagoras formed an accurate 
judgment of the qualifications of the candi- 
date ; and admitted no one into his society till 
he was fully persuaded of his capacity of becom- 
ing a true philosopher. On the first proba- 
tionary admission, the fortitude and self-com- 
mand of the candidate was put to the trial by a 
long course of severe abstinence, and rigorous 
exercise. The injunction of silence has already 
been alluded to. This silence, or éx<uudia, as 
it was termed, is not to be confounded with that 
sacred reserve, with which all the disciples of 
Pythagoras were bound, on oath, to receive the 
doctrines of their master, that they might, from 
no inducement whatsoever, suffer them to pass 
beyond the limits of their sect. Pythagoras, 
like all other philosophers, had his exoterze, or 
public, and his esoteric, or private, doctrines. 
The restraint, which he put on the words of 
his pupils, by enjoining silence for so long a 
time, was certainly, in one point of view, a very 
judicious expedient, as it restrained impertinent 
curiosity, and prevented every inconvenience 
of contradiction. Accordingly, we find that 
his disciples silenced all doubts, and refuted 
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all objections, by appealing to his anthority. 
Adres #pæ, ipse divit, decided every dispute, 
Nor was this preparatory discipline deemed 
sufficiently severe without adding, during the 
years of initiation, an entire prohibition’ of 
seeing their master, or hearing his lectures, ex- 
cept from behind a curtain. And even this 
privilege was too great to be commonly allowed ; 
for in this stage of tuition they were usually in- 
structed by some inferior preceptor, who barely 
recited the doctrine of Pythagoras, without as- 
signing the reasonings or demonstrations, on 
which they were founded, and required the 
obedient pupil to receive them as unquestion- 
able truths on their master’s word. Those, 
who had sufficient perseverance to pass these 
several steps of probation, were at last admitted 
among the Esoterics, and allowed to see and 
hear Pythagoras behind the curtain. But if it 
happened that any one, through impatience of 
such rigid discipline, chose to withdraw from 
the society before the expiration of the term of 
trial, he was dismissed with a share of the com- 
mon stock, the double of that which he had 
advanced; a tomb was erected for him as for 
a dead man; and he was to be as much for- 
gotten by the brethren, as if he had been ac- 
tually dead. It was the peculiar privilege of 
the Esoterics to receive a full explanation of the 
whole doctrine of Pythagoras, which to others 
was delivered in brief precepts and dogmas, 
under the concealment of symbols. They were 


` also permitted to take minutes of their master’s 


lectures in writing, propose questions, and offer 
remarks on every subject of discourse. These 
disciples were particularly distinguished by the 
appellation of the Pythagoreans; they were 
also called the Mathematicians, from the stu- 
dies on which they entered immediately after 
their initiation. After they had made a suffi- 
cient progress in geometrical science, they were 
conducted to the study of nature, investigation 
of primary principles, and knowledge of God. 


Those who pursued these sublime speculations, 


were called Theorists ; and such as more par- 
ticularly devoted themselves to theology were 


| Styled S<Bercixel, “religious.” Others, accord- 


ing to their respective abilities and inclinations, 
were engaged in the study of morals, econo- 
mics, and policy; and were afterwards employed 
in managing the affairs of the fraternity, or 
sent into the cities of Greece to instruct them 
in the principles of government, or assist them 
in the institution of laws.] The Samian philo- 


Sopher was the first, who supported the doctrine 


of metempsychosis, “ transmigration of the soul 
into different bodies;” and those notions he 
seemed to have imbibed among the priests of 
Egypt, or in the solitary retreats of the Brach- 
mans. More strenuously to support this chi- 
merical system, he declared that he recollected 
the different bodies, which his soul had ani- 
mated, before that of the son of Mnesarchus. 
He remembered to have been tha/ides, son 
of Mercury; to have assisted the Greeks dur- 
ing the Trojan war in the character of Huphor- 
bus, (see Huphorbus ;) to have been Hermo- 
timus, afterwards a fisherman, and last of all 
Pythagoras. [The doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis was the cause of the Pythagoreans ab- 
staining from animal food, and of the exclusion 
of animal a cha from their religious cere- 
3M 
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monies. This doctrine Pythagoras very proa 
bably learned in Egypt; nor is there any suf. 
ficient reason for understanding it, as some 
have done, symbolically, The precept prohi» 
biting the use of beans was probably rather 
dietetic than physical or moral 3 it is, however, 
one of those mysteries, which the ancient Py- 
thagoreans never disclosed, and modern inge- 
nuity has in vain attempted to discover.] In 
his theological system Pythagoras supported 
that the universe was created from a shapeless 
heap of passive matter by the hands of a 
powerful being, who himself was the mover 


and soul of the world, and of whose substance 
the souls of mankind were a portion. He cons 
sidered numbers as the principles of every thing, 
and perceived in the universe regularity, corre- 
spondence, beauty, proportion, and harmony, as 
intentionally produced by the Creator. | The 
most probable explanation of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers is, that they were used as 
symbolical or emblematical representations of 
the first principles and forms of nature, and 
particularly of those eternal and immutable 
essences, to which Plato afterwards gave the 
appellation of Ideas. Not being able, or not 
choosing to explain in simple language the 
abstract notions of principles and forms, Py- 
thagoras seems to have made use of numbers 
as geometricians make use of diagrams, to assist 
the conceptions of scholars. More particularly, 
conceiving some analogy between numbers and 
the intelligent forms, which subsist in the Divine 
Mind, he made the former a symbol of the latter, 
As numbers proceed from unity, or the Monad, 
as a simple root, whence they branch out into 
various combinations, and assume new proper- 
ties in their progress, so he conceived the dife 
ferent forms of nature to recede, at different diss 
tances, from their common source, the pure and 
simple essence of Deity, and at every degree of 
distance to assume certain properties in some 
measure analogous to those of numbers; and 
hence he concluded that the origin of things, 
their emanation from the first being, and their 
subsequent progression through various orders, 
if not capable of a perfectly clear explanation, 
might, however, be illustrated by symbols and 
resemblances borrowed from numbers. Accord- 
ing to some writers, the Pythagorean Monad 
denotes the active principle in nature, or God; 
the Duad, the passive principle, or matter; the 
Triad, the world formed by the union of the 2 
former; and the Tetractys, the perfection of 
hature. Every attempt, however, to unfold the 
nature of this last mysterious number, has 
hitherto been unsuccessful. Next to numbers, 
music had the chief place in the preparatory 
exercises of the Pythagorean school, by means 
of which the mind was to be raised above the 
dominion of passion, and inured to contempla- 
tion. Pythagoras considered music not only as 
an art to be judged of by the ear, but as a sci- 
ence to be reduced to mathematical principles 
and proportions. The musical chords are said 
to have been discovered by him in the following 
manner :—As he was one day reflecting on this 
subject, happening to pass by a smith’s forge, 
where several men were successively striking 
with their hammers a piece of heated iron on 
an anvil, he remarked that all the sounds pro» 
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one, The sounds, which he observed to be 
chords, were the octave, the 5th, and the 3d; 


put that sound, which he perceived to lie be- 
tween the 3d and 5th, he found to be dis- 
cordant. Going into the workshop, he ob- 
served that the diversity of sounds arose, not 
from the forms of the hammers, or the force 
with which they were struck, or the position of 
the iron, but merely the difference of weight in 
the hammers. ‘Taking, therefore, the exact 
weight of the several hammers, he went home, 
and suspended 4 strings of the same substance, 
length, and thickness, and twisted in the same 
degree, and hung a weight at the lower end of 
each, respectively, equal to the weight of the 
hammers: on striking the strings, he found that 
the musical chords of the strings corresponded 
with those of the hammers. Hence, it is said 
that he proceeded to form a musical scale, and 
construct stringed instruments. His scale was, 
after his death, engraved on brass, and pre- 
served in the temple of Juno at Samos. Py- 
thagoras conceived that the celestial spheres, in 
which the planets move, striking on the ether, 
through which they pass, must produce a sound, 
and this sound must vary according to the di- 
versity of their magnitude, velocity, and rela- 
tive distance. Taking it for granted that every- 
thing respecting the heavenly bodies is adjusted 
with perfect regularity, he further imagined 
that all the circumstances necessary to render 
the sounds produced by their motions harmo- 
nious, were fixed in such exact proportions, 
that the most perfect harmony was produced 
by their revolutions. This fanciful doctrine 
respecting the music of the spheres gave rise to 
the names, which Pythagoras applied to musical 
tones, The last note in the musical octave he 
called Hypate, (iaérn,) because he supposed the 
sphere of Saturn, the highest planet, to give 
the deepest tone; and the highest note he 
called- Neate, (vér,) from the sphere of the 
moon, which, being the lowest or nearest 
the earth, he imagined produced the shrillest 
sound. In like manner of the rest. It was 
said of Pythagoras by his followers, who hesi- 
tated at no assertion, however improbable, which 
might seem to exalt their master’s fame, that 
he was the only mortal so far favored by the 
gods as to have been permitted to hear the 
celestial music of the spheres.] In his doctrines 
of morality, he perceived in the human mind 
propensities common to us with the brute crea- 
tion; but, besides these, and the passions of 
avarice and ambition, discovered the nobler 
seeds of virtue, and maintained that the most 
ample and perfect gratification was to be found 
in the enjoyment of moral and intellectual 
pleasures. The thoughts of the past he con- 
sidered as always present to us, and believed 
that no enjoyment could be had, where the 
mind was disturbed by consciousness of guilt, 
or fears about futurity. This opinion induced 
the philosopher to recommend to his fol- 
lowers a particular mode of education. The 
tender years of the Pythagoreans were em- 
ployed in continual labor, in study, exercise, 
and repose; and the philosopher maintained 
this wellknown and important maxim, that 
many things, especially love, are best learned 
late. In amore advanced age, the adult was 
desired to behave with caution, spirit, and 
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patriotism, and remember that the community, 
and civil society demanded his exertions, and 
that the good of the public, and not his own 
private enjoyments, were the ends of his crea- 
tion. From lessons like these, the Pytha- 
goreans were strictly enjoined to call to mind 
and carefully review the actions, not only of 
the present, but of the preceding days. In their 
acts of devotion they early repaired to the most 
solitary places of the mountains, and after they 
had examined their private and public conduct, 
and conversed with themselves, joined in the 
company of their friends, and early refreshed 
their body with light and frugal aliments. 
Their conversation was of the most innocent 
nature. Political or philosophical subjects were 
discussed with propriety, but without warmth; 
and, after the conduct of the following day was 
regulated, the evening was spent with the same 
religious ceremony as the morning, in a strict 
and partial self-examination. From such regu- 
larity nothing but the most salutary conse- 
quences could arise, and it will not appear 
wonderful that the disciples of Pythagoras were 
so much respected and admired as legislators, 
and imitated for their constancy, friendship, and 
humanity. The authors, who lived in and after 
the age of Alexander, have rather tarnished 
than brightened the glory of the founder of 
the Pythagorean school, and have obscured his 
fame by attributing to him actions dissonant 
with his character as a man and moralist. To 
give more weight to his exhortations, as some 
writers mention, Pythagoras retired into a sub- 
terraneous cave, where his mother sent him in- 
telligence of everything, which happened during 
his absence. After a certain number of months, 
he again re-appeared on the earth with a grim 
and ghastly countenance, and declared, in the 
assembly of the people, that he was returned 
from hell. From similar exaggerations, it has 
been asserted that he appeared at the Olympic 
Games with a golden thigh, and could write in 
letters of blood whatever he pleased on a look- 
ing-glass, and by setting it opposite to the 
moon, when full, all the characters, which were 
on the glass, became legible on the moon’s dise. 
They also maintain that, by some magical 
words, he tamed a bear, stopped the flight of an 
eagle, and appeared on the same day and at the 
same instant in the cities of Crotona and Meta- 
pontum, &c. The time and place of the death 
of this great philosopher are unknown; yet 
many suppose that he died at Metapontum 
about p.c. 497. [Pythagoras, it seems, not f 
content with instructing his select disciples in | 
the speculative doctrines of philosophy, dis- 
covered on many occasions a strong propensity 
towards political innovations. Not only at Cro- 
tona, but at Metapontum, Rhegium, Agrigen- 
tum, and many other places, he obtained great 
influence over the people, and employed it in 
urging them to a strenuous assertion of their 
rights against the encroachments of their ty- 
rannical governors. These attempts, together! 
with the singularities of the school, excited a 
general spirit of jealousy, and raised a powerful 
opposition against him. At the head of thi 
opposition was Cylo, a man of wealth and dis+ 
tinction at Crotona, who had been refused ad 
mission into the Pythagorean school, and whose 
temper was too haughty to brook such an in} 
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“dignity. A large body of Pythagoreans having 
- assembled at the house of Milo, one of their 
chief friends, the opposite party surrounded the 
house, and set it on fire. About 40 persons 
-perished in the flames. Archyppus and Lysis, 
2 natives of Tarentum, alone escaped. Pytha- 
goras, present in Crotona when this fatal attack 
was made on his school, and incapable of re- 
sisting the torrent of jealousy and enmity, 
which rushed on him, was obliged to retire to 
Metapontum, Here he found himself still sur- 
rounded by enemies, and was obliged to take 
refuge in the temple of the Muses. Here, not 
being able to obtain from his friends the neces- 
sary supply of food, he perished of hunger, 
This is the most probable account of the man- 
ner of his death. According to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius, he died in the 3d year of the 68th 
Olymp., aged, according to the most correct 
accounts, about 80 years. After his death, 
his disciples paid a superstitious regard to his 
memory: erected statues in honor of him, con- 
verted his house in Crotona into a temple of 
Ceres, and appealed to him as a divinity, swear- 
ing by his name.] Succeeding ages likewise 
acknowledged his merits, and when the Romans, 
a.u.c. 411, were commanded by the oracle of 
Delphi to erect a statue to the bravest and 
wisest of the Greeks, the distinguished honor 
was conferred on Alcibiades and Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras had a daughter, called Damo. 
There is now extant a poetical composition 
ascribed to the philosopher, and called the 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras, which contain 
the greatest part of his doctrines, ahd moral 
precepts; but many hold that it is a supposi- 
titious composition, [Perhaps they are to be 
ascribed to Epicharmus or Empedocles. They 
may be considered as containing a brief sum- 
mary of his popular doctrines.] Pythagoras 
distinguished himself also by his discoveries in 
geometry, astronomy, and mathematics, and to 
him the world is indebted for the demonstration 
-of the 47th prop. of the Ist bk. of Euclid’s 
Elements, about the square of the hypothenuse, 
Itis said that he was so elated after making 
the discovery, that he made an offering of a 
hecatomb to the gods; but the sacrifice was 
undoubtedly of small oxen, made with wax, as 
the philosopher was ever an enemy to shedding 
the blood of all animals. His system of the 
universe, in which he placed the sun in the 
centre, and all the planets moving in elliptical 
orbits round it, was deemed chimerical and im- 
probable, till the deep inquiries and the philo- 
sophy of the 16th cent. proved it, by the most 
accurate calculations, to be true and incon- 
testable. [He appears to have learned this 
system in Egypt. | Diogenes, Porphyry, Iam- 
blichus, and others, have written an account of 
his life, but with more erudition, perhaps, than 
veracity. II. A soothsayer at Babylo, who 
foretold the death of Alexander and Hephestio 


by consulting the entrails of victims. iil. 

A tyrant of Ephesus. IV. One of Nero’s 
icked favorites. 

wicked favox pr 


Pyrnéas, I. an archon of Athens. 
native of Massilia, famous for his knowledge of 
astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, and geo- 
‘graphy. He also distinguished himself by his 
travels, and, with a mind, which wished to seek 
information in every corner of the earth, ad- 
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vanced far into the northern seas, discovered 
the island of Thule, and entered the then un- 
known sea, now called The Baltic. His dis- 
coveries in astronomy and geography were iñ- 
genious, and, indeed, modern navigators have 
found it expedient to justify and accede to his 
conclusions, He first established a distinction 
of climate by the length of days and nights. 
He wrote different treatises in Greck, now lost, 
though some of them existed in the beginning: 
of the 5th cent. Pytheas lived, according to 
some, in the age of Aristotle. {All which re- 
mains of the writings of Pytheas, consists of 
some detached fragments in Strabo, Pliny, and 
a few other writers. Marcianus, the scholiast 
on Apoll. Rh., and Geminus Rhodius, quote 
merely the titles of his works. According to 
the 2 first, he wrote a Periplus and Periodus of 
the Earth, and, according to the last, a book 
On the Ocean, if this be not a portion of the 
éntire work, Eratosthenes grounded his system 
in a great degree on the observations made by 
Pytheas.] Strabo, 2. &e.—Plin. 37. Ill. 
An Athenian rhetorician in the age of Demo- 
sthenes, who distinguished himself by his in- 
trigues and opposition to the measures of 
Demosthenes, of whom he observed that his 
orations smelt of the lamp. Pytheas joined 
Antipater after the death of Alex. the Great. 
His orations were devoid of elegance, harsh, 
unconnected, and diffuse; and from this cir- 
cumstance he has not been ranked among the 
orators of Athens. AZlian, V. H. 7, 7,—Plut. 
Dem, et Polit. pr. 

Pyrnzus, a Lydian famous for his riches, 
in the age of Xerxes, He kindly entertained 
the monarch and all his army, when he was 
marching on his expedition against Greece, and 
offered to defray the expenses of the whole war. 
Xerxes thanked him with much gratitude, and 
promised to give him whatever he should re- 
quire, Pytheus asked him to dismiss his son 
from the expedition; on which the monarch 
ordered the young man to be cut into 2, and 
one half of the body to be placed on the right 
hand of the way, and the other on the left, that 
his army might march between them. Plut. de 
Mul, Virt.—Herod. 

Pyrura, I, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. 
She delivered the answers of the god to such, as 
came to consult the oracle, and was supposed 
to be suddenly inspired by the sulphureous va- 
pors, which issued from the hole of a subterra- 
neous cavity within the temple, over which she 
sat bare on a three-legged stool called a tripod. 
In the stool was a small aperture, through 
which the vapor was exhaled by the priestess, 
and, at this divine inspiration, her eyes sudden- 
ly sparkled, her hair stood on end, and a shiver- 
ing ran over all her body. In this convulsive 
state she spoke the oracles of the god, often 
with loud howlings and cries, and her articula- 
tions were taken down by the priest, and set in 
order. Sometimes the spirit of inspiration was 
more gentle, and not always violent ; yet Plu- 
tarch mentions one of the priestesses, who was 
thrown into such an excessive fury, that not 
only those, who consulted the oracle, but also 
the priests, who conducted her to the sacred 
tripod, and attended her during the inspiration, 
were terrified, and forsook the temple: and so 
violent was the fit, that she continued for some 
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days in the most agonising situation, and at 
last died. The Pythia, before she placed her- 
self onthe tripod, used to wash her whole body, 
„and particularly her hair, in the waters of the 
fountain Castalis, at the foot of Mt, Parnassus. 
She also shook a laurel-tree near the place, and 
sometimes ate the leaves, with which she 
. crowned herself. The priestess was originally 
a virgin, but the institution was changed when 
Echechrates, a Thessalian, had offered violence 
to one of them; and none but women above the 
_age of 50 were permitted to enter on that sacred 
office. They always appeared dressed in the 
garments of virgins, to intimate their purity and 
modesty, and were solemnly bound to observe 
the strictest laws of temperance and chastity, 
„that neither fantastical dresses nor lascivious 
behaviour might bring the office, religion, or 
sanctity of the place into contempt. There was 
originally but one Pythia, besides subordinate 
priests, and afterwards 2 were chosen, and 
sometimes more. The most celebrated of all 
these is Phemonoé, supposed by some to have 
been the first, who gave oracles at Delphi. 
The oracles were always delivered in hexameter 
verses, a custom some time after discontinued. 
The Pythia was consulted only one month in 
the year, about the spring, It was always re- 
quired, that those, who consulted the oracle, 
should make large presents to Apollo, and thence 
arose the opulence, splendor, and the magnifi- 
cence, of that celebrated temple. Sacrifices 
were also offered to the divinity, and if the 
omens proved unfavorable, the priestess refused 
to give an answer. Generally 5 priests assisted 
at the offering of the sacrifices, and another 
attended the Pythia, and assisted her in receiv- 
ing the oracle. (See Delphi, Oraculum.) Paus. 
10, 5.—Diod. S. 16.—Strabo, 6, 9.— Justin, 24, 5. 
—Plut.de Orat. Def—Eurip. lon.—Chrysost. 
II. Games celebrated in honor of Apollo, 
near the temple of Delphi. They were first 
instituted, according to the more received opi- 
nion, by Apollo himself, in commemoration of 
the victory, which he had obtained over the ser- 
pent Pytho, from which they received their 
name; though others maintain that they were 
were first established by Agamemno, Diomedes, 
or Amphictyo, or the council of the Amphictyos, 
B. c. 1263. They were originally celebrated 
once in 9 years, but afterwards every 5th year, 
on the 2d year of every Olymp. according to the 
number of the Parnassian Nymphs, who con- 
gratulated Apollo after his victory. The gods 
themselves were originally in the number of the 
combatants, and according to some authors the 
first prizes were won by Pollux, in boxing; 
Castor, in horse-races; Hercules, in the pan- 
cratium; Zetes, in fighting with the armour ; 
Calais, in running; Telamo, in wrestling; and 
Peleus, in throwing the quoit. These illustrious 
conquerors were rewarded by Apollo himself, 
who was present, with crowns and laurel. Some, 
however, observe that at first it was nothing but 
a musical contention, in which he who sung 
best the praises of Apollo, obtained the prize, 
presents of gold or silver, afterwards exchanged 
for a garland of the palm-tree, or beech-leaves. 
It is said that Hesiod was refused admission to 
these Games, because he was not able to play 
on the harp, which was required of all such, as 
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were called Mulizo? vwo “ the Pythian. modes; 
divided into 5 parts, which contained a repre- 
sentation of the fight and victory of Apollo over > 
Pytho; dvéxgovais, 6 the preparation for the 
fight ;” Zzcrsiga, “ the first attempt ;” zaraze- 
aevouds, “taking breath and collecting courage i) 
Jaupo nod Sdxrvro, “ the insulting sarcasms of 
the god over his vanquished enemy 3° odeuyyss, 
« an imitation of the hisses of the serpent,” just 
as he expired under the blows of Apollo. A 
dance was also introduced; and in the 48th 
Olymp., the Amphictyos, who presided over the 
Games, increased the number of musical instru- 
ments by the addition of a flute, but, as it was 
more peculiarly used in funeral songs and la- 
mentations, it was soon rejected as unfit for 
merriment, and the festivals, which represented 
the triumph of Apollo over the conquered ser- 
pent. The Romans, according to some, intro- 
duced them into their city, and called them 
Apoliinares Ludi. Paus. 10, 13. 37.—Strabo, 
9,— Ovid, Met. 1, 447.—Plin. 7.—Liv. 25. ` 

PyrnYas, I. a Pythagorean philosopher, inti- 
mate with Damo: (see Phintias.) ITA 
road which led from Thessaly to Tempe, 
Ælian. III. A comic character, &c. 

Pyruřus, I. a Syracusan, who defrauded Ca- 
nius, a Roman knight, to whom he had sold 
his gardens, &e. Cic. de Of. 3, 14. II. A 
surname of Apollo, which he received for his 
having conquered the serpent Pytho, or be- 
cause he was worshipped at Delphi; called also 
Pytho. 

Pyruo, the ancient name of the town of 
Delphi, which it received årò rod siésotas, 
because the serpent, which Apollo killed, rotted 
there. It is also called Parnassia Nape: see 
Delphi. 

Pyruo, I. a native of Byzantium, in the age 
of Philip of Macedo; a great favorite of the 
monarch, who sent him to Thebes, when that 
city, at the instigation of Demosthenes, was 
going to take up arms against Philip. Plut. 
Dem.—Diod. II. One of the friends of 
Alexander put to death by Ptol. Lagus. 
III. A man who killed Cotys, king of Thrace, 
at the instigation of the Athenians—IV. A 
célebrated serpent sprung from the mud and 
stagnated waters, which remained on the sur- 
face of the earth after the deluge of Deucalio. 
Some, however, suppose that it was produced 
from the earth by Juno, and sent by the goddess 
to prosecute Latona, then pregnant by Jupiter. 
Latona escaped his fury by means of her lover 
who changed her into a quail during the re- 
maining months of her pregnancy, and after- 
wards restored her to her original shape in the 
island of Delos, where she gave birth to Apollo 
and Diana. Apollo, as soon as he was born, 
attacked the monster, and killed him with his 
arrows, and in commemoration of the victory, 
which he had obtained, he instituted the cele- 
brated Pythian games. [Strabo says that 
Pytho was no other than a famous villain, whom 
Apollo destroyed. Dickinson, (Delphi Phæni- 
cizantes,) maintains the Pytho of the Greeks to 
be the Typho of the Phoenicians; and the Typho 
of the Phenicians to be the Og of Scripture, | 
while he makes Apollo, who slew it, to have | 
been Joshua. In truth, however, the slaying of | 
Pytho by Apollo seems to be symbolical of one | 
system of religion, probably that of the Suny _ 
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supplanting another and more ancient one.] 
Strabo, 8.—Paus. 2, 7. 10, 6.—Hygin.— Ovid, 
Met. 1, 438. &e.— Lucan, 5, 134. 

` Pyrubdecrss, I. an Athenian descended from 
Aratus. It is said that on his account, and 


for his instruction, Plutarch wrote the Life of | 


Aratus. II. A man put to death with Pho- 
cio. III. A man who wrote on Italy. 

Pyruonïce, an Athenian prostitute greatly 
honored by Harpalus, whom Alexander some 
time before had entrusted with the treasures of 
Babylo. He married her; and, according to 
some, she died the very moment that the nup- 
tials were going to be celebrated. He raised 
a splendid monument to her on the road, which 
led from Athens to Eleusis, which cost him 
80 talents. Diod. S. 17.— Paus. 1—Athen. 
13. Se. 

Pyrxonissa, a name given to the priestess of 
Apollo’s temple at Delphi; more generally 
called Pythia: (see Pythia.) The word Pytho- 
nissa was commonly applied to women, who at- 
tempted to explain futurity. 

Pyrna, a part of Mt. Ida. 


Q. 

Quaverna, a town of Italy. 

Quapy, an ancient nation of Germany, near 
the country of the Marcomanni, on the borders 
of the Danube, in modern Moravia. They 
rendered themselves celebrated by their oppo- 
sition to the Romans, by whom they were 
often defeated, though not totally subdued. 
[The original seat of the Quadi seems to have 
been on the eastern banks of the Danube to- 
wards the Theis, as far as the settlements of 
the Getz. The incursions of the lazyges and 
Getz compelled them to migrate to the west.| 
Tacit, Germ. 42. 43. Ann. 2. 63. 

QuaprArus, I. a surname given to Mercury, 
because some of his statues were square. 
II. A governor of Syria in the age of Nero. 

QuavriFRons or QuaApRYCEPS, a surname 
of Janus, because he was represented with 4 
heads. He had a temple on the Tarpeian 
rock, raised by L. Catulus. 

QuazsTorEs, 2 officers at Rome, first created 
A.u.c, 269. [There are two opinions respecting 
the origin of the Questorian office. According 
to the first, the institution of Quæstors seems 
to have been nearly as ancient as the city itself. 
They were first appointed by the kings, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, and then by the consuls to the 
year 307, when they began to be elected by the 
people at the Comitia Tributa. Others say that 
2 questors were chosen by the people from 
among the patricians, soon after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, to take care of the treasury, 
according to a law passed by Val. Poplicola. | 
They received their name a querendo, because 
they collected the revenues of the state, and 
had the total management of the public treasury. 
The questorship was the first office, which could 
be had in the state. It was requisite that the 
candidates should be 24 or 25 years of age, or, 

according to some, 27. [The authority of Dio 
Cassius favors 25 years of age as the time for 
‘first enjoying this office, and that of Polybius, 
27 years. In Cic.’s time, however, it appears to 
have been 31.] In the year 332, v.c. 2 more 
were added to the others, to attend the consuls, 
‘take care of the pay of the armies abroad, and 


| name of urbani. 
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sell the plunder and booty acquired by conquest. 


| These were called peregrini, whilst the others, 


whose employment was in the city, received the 
When the Romans were mase 
ters of all Italy, 4 more were created a.u.c. 439, 
to attend the proconsuls and propretors in their 
provinces, and collect all the taxes and cus- 
toms, which each particular district owed to 
the republic. They were called provinciales, 
Sylla the dictator created 20 questors, and J, 
Cæsar 40, to fill up the vacant seats in the 
senate; whence it is evident that the questors 
ranked as senators in the senate. The quæs- 
tors were always appointed by the senate at 
Rome, and if any person was appointed to the 
questorship without their permission, he was 
only called proguestor, The guestores urbani 
were apparently of more consequence than the 
rest, The treasury was entrusted to their care ; 
they kept an account of all receipts and dis- 
bursements ; and the Roman eagles or ensigns 
were always in their possession, when the armies 
were not on an expedition. They required 
every general, before he triumphed, to tell them, 
on his oath, that he had given a just account of 
the number of the slain on both sides, and had 
been saluted imperator by the soldiers, a title 
which every commander generally received from 
his army, after he had obtained a victory, and 
which was afterwards confirmed and approved 
by the senate. The city-questors had also the 
care of the ambassadors; they lodged and re- 
ceived them. [They took care also of the fu- 
nerals of those buried at the public expense, 
Augustus took from them the charge of the 
treasury, and gave it to the pretors, or those 
who had been pretors, but Claudius restored 
it to the questors. Afterwards prefects of the 
treasury seem to have been appointed. Augus- 
tus, as a compensation for depriving them of 
the care of the treasury, allowed the questors 
the charge of the public records, which the 
ædiles had formerly exercised. He introduced 
also a kind of questors, called guestures candi- 
dati, who used to carry the messages of the 
emperor to the senate, and were called candi- 
dati, because they sued for higher preferment, 
which by the interest of the emperor they were 
sure to obtain. Constantine instituted a new 
kind of questors, called guestores palatii, who 
were much the same with what we call chan- 
cellors.] The tent of the queestorin the camp 
was called guestorium. It stood near that of 
the general. i 

Quietis Fanum, a temple without the walls 
of the city of Rome. Quies was the goddess 
of rest. Her temple.was near the Colline gate, 

Qurnorya PRATA: see Quintia. 

Quincrfus, T., I. a Roman consul who 
gained some victories over the Alquiand Volsci, 
and obtained a triumph for subduing Preeneste. 
II. A Roman celebrated for his frugality : 
(see Cincinnatus.) III. A master of horse. 
` Quinpxcimviri, an order of priests, whom 
Tarquin the Proud appointed to take care of 
the Sibylline books. They were originally 2, 
but afterwards the number was increased to 10, 
to whom Sylla added 5 more, whence their 
name: (see Decemviri and Duumviri.) 

Quinquarri¥a, a festival in honor of Mi- 
nerva at Rome, which continued during 5 days. 
The beginning of the sce AN was March 
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18th,” The first day’s sacrifices and oblations j 
were presented, but, however, without the effu- 
sion of blood. On the 2d, 3d, and 4th days 
shows of gladiators were exhibited, and on the 
5th day there was a solemn procession through 
the streets of the city. On the days of the 
celebration, scholars obtained holidays, usually 
offered prayers to Minerva for learning and 
wisdom, which the goddess patronised ; and on 
their return to school, presented their master 
with a gift, which has received the name of 


Minerval. They were much the same at the 
Panathenea. Plays were also acted, and dis- 
putations held on subjects of literature. They 
received their name from the jive days, which 
were devoted to the celebration. 
QuinquENNALES LUDI, Games celebrated by 
the Chians in honor of Homer every 5th year. 
Some Games among the Romans also bore this 
name. They are the sameas the Actian Games: 
see Acta. 
i Qornria Prata, a place on the borders of 
the Tiber near Rome, cultivated by the great 
Cincinnatus. iv. 3, 26. 
| Quinri.1ANnus, Marcus Fanrus, a celebrated 
yhetorician, born in Spain. [He is supposed 
to have been descended from a family origi- 
nally Spanish, but that his father or grand- 
father had settled at Rome. The place of his 
birth is not clearly ascertained, but it seems 
certain that he was educated in the capital, 
where he studied rhetoric under Domitius Afer, 
a celebrated orator. The opinion of some that 
he was born at Calaguris in Spain, is entitled 
to little, if any, credit. Some have styled him 
Quinctilianus, and this orthography was first 
adopted by Gibson. All the MSS., however, 
and the best editions, give the form Qinti- 
lianus.| He opened a school of rhetoric at 
Rome, and first obtained a salary from the state 
as a public teacher, After he had remained. 20 
years in this laborious employment, and obtained 
the merited applause of the most illustrious Ro- 
mans, not only as a preceptor, but as a pleader 
at the bar, Quintilian, by the permission of 
Domitian, retired to enjoy the fruits of his 
labors and industry. In his retirement he as- 
siduously dedicated his time to the study of 
literature, and wrote a treatise on the Causes of 
the Corruption of Eloquence: [see Tacitus, 
where some remarks will be offered in favor of 
the opinion, which ascribes this treatise to Ta- 
citus, and not to Quintilian.] Some time after, 
at the pressing solicitations of his friends, he 
wrote his Instituliones Oratorie, the most per- 
fect and complete system of oratory extant ; 
divided into 12 books, in which the author ex- 
plains from observation, as well as experience, 
what can constitute a good and perfect orator, 
and in this not only mentions the pursuits and 
employments of the rhetorician, but also speaks 
of his education, and begins with the attention, 
which ought to be shewn to him even in his 
cradle, [In this work Quintilian states the re- 
sults of long experience, and deep reflection. 
He gives signal proofs in it of an excellent judg- 
ment, refined critical spirit, pure taste, and 
extensive and varied reading. This work 
is preferable to all which we have from Cic. 
respecting the theory of eloquence. > Quinti- 
lian has profited by the precepts of this great 
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he adds to his labors the observations, which a 
long course of practical experience had sug- 
gested. He has formed his style on that of 
Cic., and writes with an elegance, which would 
entitle him to rank by the side of the purest 
models of the Augustan age, if certain obscure 
expressions, and some specimens of affected 
phraseology did not betray the writer of a 
later age. His 10th book, where he speaks of 
the Greek and Roman authors of the higher 
class, is one of the most instructive, and of 
great importance in relation to the history of 
ancient literature.] He was appointed preceptor 
to the 2 young princes, whom Domitian des- 
tined for his successors on the throne, but the 
pleasures, which the rhetorician received from 
the favors and attention of the emperor, and 
from the success of his writings, were embittered 
by the loss of his wife and 2 sons. It is said 
that Quintilian was poor in his retirement, and 
his indigence was relieved by the liberality of 
his pupil Pliny the Younger. He died a. D. 95. 
His Institutions were discovered a.D. 1415, in 
an old tower of a monastery at St. Gal, by 
Poggio Bracciolini, a native of Florence. [A 
2d MS. was discovered by Arretinus in Italy, 
but in a very defective state.] The best edi- 
tions, Gesner, 4o. Gotting. 1738; L. Bat. 8v0. 
cum notis variorum, 1665 ; Gibson, 4to. Oxon. 
1693; Rollin re-published in 8vo. London, 17925 
[Spalding, Lips, 1798-1816, 4 vols. 8v0. | 

Quizitius, M. Avurexrftus CLAUDÍUS, a 
brother of Claudius, who proclaimed himself 
emperor, and 17 days after destroyed himself 
by opening his veins in a bath, when he heard 
that Aurelian was marching against him, about 
a.v. 270, i 

Quintus Currius Rurvs, a Latin historian, 
who flourished, as some suppose, in the reign 
of Vespasian or Trajan. [No ancient writer 
makes mention of him; the first, who speak of 
him, are John of Salisbury and Pierre de Blois, 
who lived in the 12th cent. Curtius himself 
furnishes no information respecting his own 
condition and origin, if we except one passage, 
in which he speaks of an event, which happened 
in his times. He mentions this event, how- 
ever, in such obscure terms, that the commen- 
tators are all at variance respecting the period, 
when he flourished. Some even carry him back 
to the age of Augustus, while others place him 
as low down as Constantine the Great, and 
even the first Theodosius.] He has rendered 
himself known by his History of the Reign of 


| Alex. the Great. This History was divided 


into 10 books, of which the 2 first, the end of 
the 5th, and the beginning of the 6th, are lost. 
[This work is rather to be termed a romance, 


| than an historical composition. It is the pro- 


duction of a rhetorician, who sacrifices truth to 
the desire of brilliancy of expression, and to a 
love of the marvellous, The harangues, which 
he puts into the mouths of his heroes, are mere 
scholastic declamations, without any regard to 
the characters of those, who are to utter them. 
As a critical historian, Quintus Curtius is very 
far below mediocrity. He is only superficially 
acquainted with the good historians of Alex- 
ander, and appears to have given the prefer- 
ence to those Greek writers, who had distorted 
by fable the true history of the Macedonian 


master, but ga in stop where the other stops : 


: 
monarch, such as Clitarchus and Hegesippus. | 
| 
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_ His compilation is made without any judgment ; 
he gives to himself no trouble to reconcile the 
contradictions, which exist among the authors, 
whom he follows, nor does he at all concern 
himself about testing the truth of their narra- 
tives. It would seem, moreover, that his know- 
ledge of Greek was very slight. So ignorant 
is he of the military art, that it is difficult to 
understand his accounts of battles and sleges ; 
and oftentimes it is but too apparent that he 
does not understand himself what he copies 
mechanically from others. In geography and 
astronomy his ignorance is equally great. He 
confounds Mt. Taurus with Caucasus, and 
makes the Caspian and Hyrcanian Seas 2 dif- 
ferent sheets of water. He observes no chro- 
nological order, and does not mention either the 
years or the seasons, in which the events, of 
which he treats, took place. If, however, Quin- 
tus Curtius be refused the name of an histo- 
rian, we cannot deny his claim to being con- 
sidered an amusing and interesting writer. His 
diction is pure and elegant. Some of his 
harangues are master-pieces of their kind. He 
is rich in beautiful descriptions. His style is 
too ornamented, and sometimes declamatory ; 
oftener, however, he happily imitates his model 
Livy.] Freinshemius has written a Supplement 
to Curtius, in which he seems to have made 
some very satisfactory amends for the loss, 
which the history has suffered, by a learned col- 
lection of facts and circumstances from all the 
different authors, who have employed their 
pens, in writing an account of Alexander and 
his Asiatic conquests. Some suppose that the 
historian is the same with the Curtius Rufus, 
who lived in the age of Claudius, under whom 
he was made consul. This Rufus was born of 
an obscure family, and attended a Roman 
queestor in Africa, when he was met at Adru- 
metum by a woman above a human shape, 
as he was walking under the porticos in the 
middle of the day. This extraordinary cha- 
racter addressed the indigent Roman, and told 
him that the day should come in which he should 
govern Africa with consular power. This strange 
prophecy animated Rufus. He repaired to Rome, 
where he gained the favors of the emperor, 
obtained consular honors, and at last retired 
as proconsul to Africa, where he died. The best 
editions of. Curtius, Elzevir, 8vo. Amst. 1673. 
Snakenburg, 4¢0. L. Bat.1724; Barbou, 12mo. 
Paris, 1757. [The ed. Snakenburg is decidedly 
the best.] Tacit. Ann. 11, 23. &c. 

Qureimatts, festivals in honor of Romulus, 
surnamed Quwirinus, celebrated on the 13th of 
the calends of March. 

Quirinauis, I. a hill at Rome, originally 
called Agonius, afterwards Collinus, The name 
of Quirinalis it obtained from the inhabitants 
of Cures, who settled there under their king 
Tatius. It was also called Cabahnus, from 2 
marble statues of a horse, one of which was 
the work of Phidias, and the other of Praxi- 
teles. Liv. 1, 44.—Ovid, Fast. 375-—Met. 
14, 845. II. One of the gates of Rome 
near Mt. Quirinalis. 

Qurrinus, I. a surname of Mars among the 
Romans ; also given to Romulus, when he had 
been made a god by his superstitious subjects ; 
[derived either from Quiris, a Sabine term for 
“a spear,” or from Cures, a Sabine city.] 
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Ovid, Fast. 2, 475.——II. A surname of the 
god Janus. III. Sulpitius, a Roman con- 
sul, born at Lanuvium. Though descended 
from an obscure family, he was raised to the 
greatest honors by Augustus. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Syria, and afterwards made 
preceptor to Caius, grandson of the emperor. 
He married Æmilia Lepida, grand-daughter of 
Sylla and Pompey, but some time after shame- 
fully repudiated her. He died aw.22. Tacit. 
Ann. 3, §c. 

Qurrirzs, a name given to the Roman citi- 
zens, because they admitted into their city the 
Sabines, who inhabited the town of Cures, and 
on that account were called Quirites, [or from 
Quaris, a Sabine term for “a spear.”] After 
this union, the 2 nations were indiscriminately 
and promiscuously called by that name. It is, 
however, to be observed that the word was con- 
fined at Rome, and not used in the armies, as 
we find some of the generals applying it only to 
such of their soldiers, as they dismissed or dis- 
graced, Even some of the emperors appeased 
a sedition by calling their rebellious soldiers by 
the degrading appellation of Quirites. [In 
this way Cesar quelled a mutiny of the 10th 
legion.] Sueton. Ces. 70.—Lamprid. 53.— 
Lucan, 5, 558.— Hor. Od. 4, 14, 1.—Varro, 
L. L, 4— Liv. 1, 13.— Ovid, Fast, 2, 479. 
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Razirius, C., I. a Roman knight, who lent 
an immense sum of money to Ptol. Auletes, 
| king of Egvpt. The monarch afterwards not 
only refused to repay him, but even confined 
him, and endangered his life. Rabirius escaped 
from Egypt with difficulty, but at his return to 
Rome was accused by the senate of having lent 
money to an African prince for unlawful pur- 
poses. He was ably defended by Cic., and ac- 
quitted with difficulty. Cic. pro Rab. RE. 
A Latin poet in the age of Augustus, who wrote 
a poem on the victory, which the emperor had 
gained over Antony at Actium. Seneca has 
compared him to Virgil for elegance and ma- 
jesty, but Quintilian is not so favorable to his 
poetry. III. [Another, accused and con- 
demned before the decemviri for having slain 
in a sedition, 36 years before, A. Saturninus. 
He appealed to the people, and was defended by 
Cic., but escaped only by Metellus taking down 
the standard from the Janiculum, and thus dis- 
solving the assembly. | À 
~ Ramnes, or Ruamnensers, one of the 3 cen- 
turies instituted by Romulus. After the Roman 
people had been divided into 3 tribes, the mo- 
narch elected out of each 100 young men of 
the best and noblest families, with which he 
formed 3 companies of horse. One of them 
was called Ramnes, either from the tribe, of 
which it was chosen, or from Romulus. Ano- 
ther was called Tatian, and the 3d Luceres, 
[either from Lucumo, an Etrurian, or from 
lucus, the grove which Romulus made an asy- 
lum. The Rhamnenses consisted of Romans, 
and-inhabited the Palatine hill; the Tatienses 
of Sabines, and dwelt on the Capitoline hill; 
the Luceres were composed of all the foreigners, 
who came successively to Rome, after the union 
with the Sabines, This arrangement, how- 


ever, was subsequently altered. See Æguites.] 
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Varro, Le Lu 4, 9—Liv. 1, 13.—Horat. de Art.| 


Poet, 340.— Plut. Rom. 

Ravenna, a town of Italy on the Adriatic, 
which became celebrated under the Roman em- 
perors for its capacious, harbor, which could 
contain 250 ships, and for being for some time 
the seat of the western empire, It was difficult 
of access by land, as it stood on a small penin- 
sula; and so ill supplied with water, that it 
sold at a higher price than wine, according to 
Martial. The emperors kept one of their fleets 
there, and the other at Misenum, on the other 
side of Italy. It was founded by a colony of 
Thessalians, or, according to others, of Sa- 
bines. [In the time of Strabo it was situate in 
the midst of a marsh, and attached to the con- 
tinent; but in process of time the Po accumu- 
lated mud and sand, so that the land was raised, 
and the sea removed to a greater distance. 
Honorius made this city the place of his resi- 
dence both before and after Alaric had cap- 
tured and burned Rome. When Odoacer made 
a conquest of Italy, he resided at Ravenna, 
and sustained here a siege of 3 years, at the 
termination of which he was taken and slain by 
Theodoric. This latter monarch fixed the seat 
of his empire here, and greatly adorned and 
embellished the place. Here also resided the 
exarch or governor appointed by the emperor of 
the east, when Italy was in possession of the 
Lombards. In the time of the Romans it was 
seated on a kind of bay. The mud thrown up 
by the tide has formed a tract. of land, which is 
cultivated, and on which the city itself has been 
enlarged towards the sea, The air is insalu- 
brious, but has been somewhat amended by 
conveying along the sides of the city the rivers 
Mentone and Ronco, which carry off the foetid 
water from the marshy grounds.] Strabo, 5. 
— Suet. Aug. 49.— Plin. 36, 12.— Mela, 2, 4.— 
Martial, 3,93, 8. Se. 

RavrRact, a people of Gaul, whose chief town 
is now Augst onthe Rhine. Ces. B. G. 1, 5. 

Reis, a pleasant town [in the country of 
the Sabines, on the Velinus, a branch of the 
Nar ;] built, as some suppose, before the Trojan 
war, about 15 miles from Fanum Vacune, near 
the lake Velinus. Cybele was the chief deity 
of the place. It was famous for its asses. 
Strabo, 5.—Dionys. H. 1.—Varro, R. R. 1.— 
Liv, 25, 7. 26, 11. 28, 45.—Cic. Cat. 3, 2. 
N. D. 2, 2. 

Repictus, a deity whose name is derived 
from the word redire, “to return.” The Ro- 
mans raised a temple to this imaginary deity 
on the spot, whither Hannibal had retired, when 
he approached Rome, as if to besiege it. 

Repones, a nation among the Armorici, now 
the people of Rennes and St. Maloes, in Britany. 
Ces. B, G. 2, 46. 

Reainia, or REGILLUM, a town in the coun- 
try of the Sabines in Italy, about 20 miles from 
Rome, celebrated fora battle a.u.c. 258, be- 
tween 24,000 Romans and 40,000 Etrurians, 
who were headed by the Tarquins, The Ro- 
mans obtained the victory, and scarce 10,000 
of the enemy escaped from the field of battle, 
Castor and Pollux, according to some accounts, 
were seen mounted on white horses, and fight- 
ing at the head of the Roman army. Liv. 
2, 16.—Dionys. H. 5.—Plut. in Cor—VFal. 
Max, 1.—FMlor. 1 —Sueton. Tib. 1, 
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Reointzanus, Q. NowYus, a Dacian who 
entered the Roman armies ; raised tothe great- 
est honors under Valerian; elected emperor 
by the populace, (dissatisfied with Gallienus,) 
and soon after murdered by his soldiers, 
Aw. 262. i ? 

ReerrLus, a small lake of Latium, whose 


waters fall into the Anio, at the east of Rome. 


The dictator Posthumius defeated the Latin 
army near it, Liv. 2, 19, 

RereGīNum, a town of Germany, supposed to 
be Ratisbon or Regensburg. 

Rseařum LerYpum, a town of Modena, now 
Regio, at the south of the Po. Pin. 3. 15.— 
Cic. fam. 12, 5. 13, 7. 

Rectnus, 1. M. Arrmf¥us, a consul during 
the Ist Punic war. He reduced Brundusium, 
and in his 2d consulship he took 64, and sunk 
30, gallies of the Carthaginian fleet on the 
coasts of Sicily. Afterwards he landed in 
Africa, and so rapid was his success, that in a 
short time he made himself master of about 
200 places of consequence on the coast. ‘The 
Carthaginians sued for peace, but the conqueror 
refused to grant it, and soon after was defeated 


in a battle by Xanthippus, 30,000 of his men ~ 


were left on the field of battle, and 15,000 taken 
prisoners. Regulus was in the number of the 
captives, and was carried in triumph to Car- 
thage. He was afterwards sent by the enemy 
to Rome to propose an accommodation and ex- 
change of prisoners; and if his commission 
was unsuccessful, he was bound by the most 
solemn oaths to return to Carthage without de- 
lay. When he came to Rome, Regulus dis- 
suaded his countrymen from accepting the 
terms, which the enemy proposed, and when 
his opinion had had due influence on the 
senate, Regulus retired to Carthage, agreeably 
to his engagements. The Carthaginians were 
told that their offers of peace had been rejected 
at Rome by means of Regulus, and therefore 
prepared to punish him with the greatest seve- 
rity. His eyebrows were cut; he was exposed 
for some days to the heat of the meridian sun, 
and afterwards confined in a barrel, whose sides 
were everywhere filled with large iron spikes, 
till hé died in the greatest agonies. His suffer- 
ings were heard of at Rome, and the senate 
permitted his widow to inflict whatever punish- 
ment she pleased on some of the most illustri- 
ous captives of Carthage, who were m their 
hands. She confined them in presses filled with 
sharp iron points, and was so exquisite in her 
cruelty, that the senate at last stopped the bar- 
barity of her punishments. Regulus died about 
B.c. 251. Sr. 6, 319.— Flor. 2, 3.— Horat. Od. 


3, 5.—Cic. OF. 1, 13.—Val. Max. 1,1. 9, 2— 


Liv. Ep. 16. II. Memmius, a Roman made 
governor of Greece by Caligula. While Re- 
gulus was in his province, the emperor wished 
to bring the celebrated statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius by Phidias, to Rome; but this was super- 
naturally prevented, and according to ancient 
authors, the ship, which was to convey it, was 
destroyed by lightning, and the workmen, who 
attempted to remove the statue, were terrified 
away by sudden noises. Dio Cass. IM. A 
man, who condemned Sejanus.——1V. Roscius, 
a man who held the consulship but for one day 
in the reign of Vitellius. 

Remi, a nation of Gaul; the principal town 
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‘Duricortorium, Rheims, in the north of Cham- 
pagne. Pin. 4, 17.—Ces. B. G. 2, 5. 

Remmïa LEX, de judiciis, enacted to punish 
all calumniators. The letter K was marked on 
their forehead. This law was abolished by 
Constantine the Great. Cie. pro Roscio. 

REMULUs SıLvřos, a king of Alba, destroyed 
by lightning on account of his impiety. Ovid, 
Trist. 4, 50. 

RemuRrYa, festivals established at Rome by 
Romulus, to appease the Manes of his brother 
Remus; afterwards called Lemuria, and cele- 
brated yearly. 

Remus, the brother of Romulus, exposed to- 
gether with him by the cruelty of his grand- 
father. In the contest, which happened be- 
tween the 2 brothers, about building a city, Ro- 
mulus obtained the preference, and Remus, for 
ridiculing the rising walls, was put to death by 
his brother’s orders, or by Romulus himself: 
(see Romulus.) The Romans were afflicted 
with a plague after this murder, on which the 
oracle was consulted, and the Manes of Remus 
appeased by the institution of the Remuria. 
Oud. 

Resawna, [or Tueoposioports, Ras-vin, or 
Ain-verdah, a town of Mesopotamia on the 
banks of the Chaboras,] famous for the defeat 
of Sapor by Gordian. 

Rua, a large river, Volga, of Russia. [The 
name appears to be an appellative term, having 
affinity with Rhea or Reka which, in the Sar- 
matian or Sclavomian language, signifies “a 
river ;” and from the Russian denomination of 
Velika Reka, “ Great River,” appears to be 
formed the name Volga. In the Byzantine 
and other writers of the middle ages, this stream 
is called Azel or Etel, in many northern lan- 
guages signifying “ great,” “illustrious.’? The 
approximation of the Tanais to this river, before 
it changes its course to the Palus Mæotis, 
caused the erroneous opinion of some authors, 
that it is only an emanation of the Rha taking 
a different route. ] 

Ruacius, a Cretan prince, the first of that 
naticn, who entered Ionia with a colony. He 
seized Claros, of which he became the sove- 
reign. He married Manto, daughter of Tire- 
sias, who had been seized on his coasts. Paus, 
773: 

Ruacoris, an ancient name of Alexandria, 
the capital of Egypt. Strabo.—Paus. 5, 21. 

RuwADAMANrTuus, a son of Jupiter and Europa. 
He was born in Crete, which he abandoned 
about his 30th year. He passed into some of 
the Cyclades, where he reigned with so much 
justice and impartiality, that the ancients have 
said that he became one of the judges of hell, 
and was employed in the infernal regions in 
obliging the dead to confess their crimes, and 
punishing them for their offences. Rhadaman- 
thus reigned not only over some of jthe Cy- 
clades, but over many of the Greek cities of 
Asia. Paus. 8, 53.—Ovid, Met. 9, 435,— 
Diod. S. 5.— Plato. — 1l. 4, 564. —AÆn. 6, 566. 

Ruapamistus, a son of Pharnasmanes, king 
of Iberia. He married Zenobia, daughter of 
his uncle Mithridates, king of Armenia, and 
some time after put him to death. He was put 
to death by his father for his cruelties, about 
åD. 52. Tacit. Ann. 13, 37. i 

Ruzri or Ravi, an ancient and warlike na- 
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tion of Etruria; driven from their native coun- 
try by the Gauls, they went to settle on the 
other side of the Alps: (see Rhelia.) Plin. 
3, 20.—Justin, 20, 5. 

Ruaærïa, [a country of Europe, which occu- 
pied a part of the Alps, to the north of Italy, 
and east of Helvetia. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain its limits to the north, but we may say that 
it was bounded in that quarter by Vindelicia, 
and in general that it corresponded to the coun- 
try of the Grisons, and the cantons of Uri, 
Glaris, &c. as far as the Lake of Constance : it 
extended also over the Tyro/, This country was 
called Western Illyricum, and was subjected to 
the Romans by Drusus, in the reign of Augus- 
tus. Soon afterwards Vindelicia was reduced 
by Tiberius, so that the Roman possessions ex- 
tended to the Danube. This double conquest 
formed a province called Rhetia, comprehending 
Vindelicia, without obliterating altogether the 
distinction. But in the multiplication, which 
Dioclesian, and some other emperors after him, 
made of the provinces, Rheetia was divided into 
2, under the names of Prima and Secunda; a 
circumstance which caused Rhetia Proper and 
Vindelicia to reassume their primitive distinc- 
tions.] Virg. G. 2, 96.—Strabo,4.— Plin. 3, 20. 
14, 2, &e.—Hor. Od. 4, 4, 14. 

Ruamnus, a town of Attica, famous for a 
temple of Amphiaraus, and a statue of the god- 
dess Nemesis, thence called Rhamnusia s es 
Nemesis.) Puus. 1.—Pilin. 36. 

Ruampsinitus, an opulent king of Egypt 
who succeeded Proteus. He built a large 
tower with stones at Memphis, where his riches 
were deposited, and of which he was robbed by 
the artifice of the architect, &c.. Herod. 2, 
121. &e. 

Ruamses or Ramiszs, a powerful king of 
Egypt, who, with an army of 700,000 men, 
conquered Aithiopia, Libya, Persia, and other 
eastern nations. In his reign, according to 
Pliny, Troy was taken. Some authors consider 
him to be the same as Sesostris. Tac. Ann. 2, 
60.—Plin. 36, 8. 

Ruaros or Raarfum, a plain of Attica, 
where corn was first sown by~ Triptolemus ; 
named from the sower’s father, Rharos. 

Rara, I. daughter of Colus and Terra, who 
married Saturn, by whom she had Ceres, Juno, 
Neptune, Pluto, Vesta, &c. Her husband, 
however, devoured them all as soon as born, as 
he had succeeded to the throne with the solemn 
promise that he would raise no male children, 
or, according to others, because he had been 
informed by an oracle that one of his sons would 
dethrone him. To stop the cruelty of her hus- 
band Rhea consulted her parents, and was ad- 
vised to impose on him, or perhaps fly into 
Crete. Accordingly, when she brought forth, 
the child was immediately concealed, and Sa- 
turn devoured a stone, which his wife had given 
him as her own child. The fears of Saturn 
were soon proved to be well founded. A year 
after, the child, whose name was Jupiter, be- 
came so strong and powerful that he drove his 
father from his throne. Rhea has been con- 
founded by the mythologists with some of the 
other goddesses, and many have supposed that 


she was the same divinity as received adoration 

under the various names of Bona Dea, Ceres, 

Cybele, Dindymena, Magna Mater, Ops, Tellus; 
907 
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Terra, Titea, (see those articles.) Rhea, after’ 
the expulsion of her husband from his throne, 
followed him to Italy, where he established a 
kingdom. Her benevolence in this part of 
Europe was so great, that the golden age of 
Saturn is often called the age of Rhea. II. 
Silvia, mother of Romulus and Remus; also 
called Iia: (see Kia.) III. A Nymph of 
Italy, said to have borne a son to Hercules 
called Aventinus. Æn. 7, 659. 

RuEnöners : (see Redones.) 

Ruxcium, Rheggio, a town of Italy, in the 
country of the Brutii, opposite to Messana in 
Sicily, where a colony of Messenians under Al- 
cidamidas settled, s.c. 723. It was originally 
called Rhegium, afterwards Rhegium Julium, to 
distinguish it from Rhegium Lepidi, a town of 
Cisalpine Gaul. Some suppose that it received 
its name from f4yrvs, “ to break,” because it is 
situate on the straits of Charybdis, formed 
when the island of Sicily, as it were, was 
broken and separated from the continent of 
Italy. [After Rhegium had fallen under the 
power of the Romans, a legion placed there in 
garrison, encouraged by the example of the 
Mamertines, revolted a.u.c. 472, and took pos- 
session of the city. After they had held it for 
10 years, it was besieged and taken by the 
Romans, and those who escaped the destruction 
of the siege, to the number of about 300, were 
carried to Rome, where they were scourged and 
beheaded.] ‘This town has always been subject 
to great earthquakes, by which it has often been 
destroyed. The neighbourhood is remarkable 
for its great fertility, and delightful views. 
Sil, Ital. 13, 94.—Cie. pro Arch, 3.—Ovid, 
Met, 14, 5, 48.—Justin, 4, 1—Mela, 2, 4.— 
Sirabo, 6. 

Raeneg, a small island of the Augean, about 
200 yards from Delos, 18 miles in circumference : 
[see Deéos.] The inhabitants of Delos always 
buried their dead there, as their own island was 
consecrated to Apollo, where no dead bodies 


were to be buried. Strabo says that it was un- | 


inhabited, though it was once as populous and 
flourishing as the rest of the Cyclades. Poly- 
crates conquered it, and consecrated it .to 
Apollo, after he had tied it to Delos, by means 
of along chain, Rhene was sometimes called 
the Small Delos, and the island of Delos the 
Great Delos. Thuc, 3.—Strabo, 10.—Mela, 2,7. 

Ruen, a people on the borders of the Rhine. 

Ruenus, I. {a celebrated river of Europe, 
rising in the Lepontine Alps, a litile to the east 
of Mt. St. Gothard, in the county of Grisons. 
It passes through Lacus Brigantinus, Lake of 
Constance, and afterwards through Lacus Acro- 
nius, Lake of Zell, and continues to. run nearly 
west until it reaches Basilia, Basle. Here it 
takes a northern direction, and becomes the 
boundary between Gallia and Germania, after- 
wards between the latter and Belgium. At 
Schenck or Schenken Schans, the Rhenus sends 
off its left-hand branch, the Vahalis, Waal, 
which flows west, and joins the Mosa, Meuse. 
After parting with that of the Vahalis, the 
Rhenus flows on a few miles farther to the 
north, and then divides into 2 streams, of which 
the one to the right hand had the name of 
Flevo, Flevus, or Flevum, Yssad, and the other 
that of Helium, Zeck. The latter joins the 
Meuse above feta The Yssad was ori- 
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ginally unconnected with the Rhine, but joined 
to it by the canal of Drusus. Before it reached 
the sea, it traversed a small lake called Flevo, 
which, by the increase of waters it received 
through the Yssa? from the Rhine, became in 
time expanded, and forms now the Zuyder Zee: 
(see Flevo.) The whole course of the Rhine is 
600 miles.) Virgil has called it bicornis, be- 
cause it divides itself into 2 streams. The river 
Rhine was a long time a barrier between the 
Romans and Germans, and on that account its 
banks were covered with strong castles. J. 
Cæsar was the first Roman, who crossed it to 
invade Germany. The waters of that river were 
held in great veneration, and supposed by the 
ancient Germans to have some peculiar virtue, 
as they threw their children into it, to try the 
fidelity of the mothers, or brace and invigorate 
theirlimbs. Ifthe child swam on the surface, 
the mother was acquitted of suspicion, but if it 
sank to the bottom, its origin was deemed illegi- 
timate. Ovid, Mel. 2, 258.—Strabo, 4.— Mela, 
2,5. 8,2.—Ce@s. B. G. 4, 10.— Tac. Ann. 2, 6. 
—n. 8, 727..—— II. [A small river of Italy, 
Reno, rising in the Apennines, and falling into 
the most southern channel of the Po. Ina 
little island formed by the Rhenus, about 2 
miles from Bononia, Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus met and formed the 2d triumvirate.] 
Sil. Ital. 8, 600. —Piin. 3, 16. 16, 36. 

Rursus, a king of Thrace, son of the Strymo 
and Terpsichore, or, according to others, of 
Eioneus by Euterpe. After many warlike ex- 
ploits and conquests in Europe, he marched to 
the assistance of Priam, king of Troy, against 
the Greeks. He was expected with great im- 
patience, as an ancient oracle had declared that 
Troy should never be taken, if the horses of 
Rhesus drank the waters of the Xanthus, and 
fed on the grass of the Trojan plains. This 
oracle was well known to the Greeks, and 
therefore 2 of their best generals, Diomedes and 
Ulysses, were commissioned by the rest to in- 
tercept the Thracian prince. The Greeks en- 
tered his camp in the night, slew him, and car- 
ried away his horses to their camp. J, 10.— 
Dictys Cret: 2—Apollod, 1, 3.—4in. 1, 473.— 
Ovti, Met. 13, 98. 

RuzAnus, a Greek poet of Thrace, originally 
a slave. He wrote an account of the war be- 
tween Sparta and Messenia, which continued 
for 20 years, as also a history of the principal 
revolutions and events, which had taken place 
in Thessaly. Of this poetical composition, no- 
thing but a few verses are extant., He flou- 
rished about B.c. 200. Paus. 4. 

Ruimorkerzs, a king of Thrace, who re- 
volted from Antony to Augustus. He boasted 
of his attachment to the emperor’s person at an 
entertainment, on which Augustus said, Prodi- 
tionem amo, proditores vero odi. ; 

Rurnocontra, a town on'the borders of Pa- 
lestine and Egypt. [It derived its name, ac- 
cording to Strabo, from the circumstance of 
offenders being sent thither as to a place of 
exile, after having been first deprived of their 
noses, (ply, and xwAdva,) a custom said to have 
been practised by one of the Aithiopian invaders 
of Egypt. Diod. S. says that this town was 
destitute of all the conveniences of life; the 
water was bitter and noxious, and it was sur- 
rounded with salt-marshes, In the vicinity of 
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this place the Israelites were nourished with 
quails.] Ziv. 45,11... 

. Ruton, or Rutum, a promontory of Achaia, 
‘opposite to Antirrhium in Ætolia, at the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf, called also the Darda- 
nelles of Lepanto. The strait between Naupac- 
tum and Patre bore also the same name. Liv. 
27, 30. 33, 7.— Plin. 4, 2. 

Rarpnt, large mountains at the north of 
Scythia, where, as some suppose, the Gorgos 
had fixed their residence. The name of Rhi- 
phean was applied to any cold mountain in a 
northern country, and indeed these mountains 
seem to have existed only in the imagination 
of the poets, though some make the Tanais 
rise there. [What are celebrated in antiquity 
by the name of Rhiphe: Montes do not exist 
near the sources of the Tanais as Ptol. repre- 
sents. If he marks a chain of mountains more 
to the north, actual observation affords nothing 
corresponding, except it be the chain, which 
separates Russia from Siberia.] Plin. 4, 12, 
— Lucan, 3, 272. 3, 382. 4,418—Virg. G. 1, 
240. 4, 518. 

Ruopknus, [ Rhone, a large and rapid river 
of Europe, rising among the Lepontine Alps, 
not more than 2 leagues south of the sources of 
the Rhine. It passes through the Lacus Le- 
manus, Lake of Geneva, 5 leagues below which 
it disappears bet:veen 2 rocks for a considerable 
way, rises again, flows with great rapidity in a 
southern direction, and discharges itself by 3 
mouths into the Sinus Gallicus, Gulf of Lyons, 
in the Mediterranean. The largest of these 
mouths was, in the days of Pliny, called Mas- 
silioticum : the other 2 were much less, and had 
the common name of Libyca, though each was 
also known by a distinct appellation, His- 
paniense Ostium denoted the western or the one 
next to Hispania, and Metapinum, that in the 
middie. The course of the Rhone is about 400 
miles, during which it falls 5,400 feet. In 
Strabo’s time it was navigable some distance 
up; but its mouths are now so full of rocks, 
brought down from the mountains by its impe- 
tuous current, that no ship can enterthem. The 
upward navigation fin smaller vessels can only, 
on account of the rapid current, be performed 
by draught or steam. ‘This river is largest in 
summer, and is at its greatest height soon after 
the longest day. This is most probably occa- 

_sioned by the heat of the sun melting part of the 
snow on the Alps during the summer-months. 
(See Eridanus.) Mela, 2, 5. 3, 3.—Ovid, Met. 
2, 258.— Sil. Ital. 3, 447.—Amm. Marcell. 15. 
&ce.—Cas. B. G.1, 1.—Plin. 3, 4—Sirabo, 4, 
— Lucan, 1, 433. 6, 475. 

Ruopoa¥ne, a daughter of Phraates, king 
of Parthia, who married Demetrius, when he 
was in banishment at her father’s court. Po- 
lya@n. 8. 

Rudpoexr, or Ruopodris, a celebrated cour- 
tezan of Greece, fellow-servant with Æsop, at 
the court of a king of Samos. She was carried 
to Egypt by Xanthus, and her liberty was at 
last bought. by Charaxes of Mitylene, brother 
of Sappho, who was enamored of and married 
her. She sold her favors at Naucratis, where 
she collected so much money, that, to render 
her name immortal, she consecrated a number 
of spits in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, or, 


according to others, erected one of the pyramids — 
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of Egypt. Allian says that as Rhodope was 
one day bathing herself, an eagle carried away 
one of her sandals, and dropped it near Psam- 
metichus, king of Egypt, at Memphis, The 
monarch was struck with the beauty of the 
sandal: strict inquiry was made to find the 
owner, and Rhodope, when discovered, married 
Psammetichus. Herod. 2, 134. &c.— Ovid, 
Her. 15.—Ælian, V. H. 13, 33. [Perizonius, 
in his notes on Ælian, says that there were 2 of 
this name; one a courtezan, who afterwards 
became the wife of Psammetichus ; the other, 
the fellow-slave of Æsop, who lived in the time 
of Amasis. But Larcher satisfactorily shews 
that Perizonius is mistaken. ] 

Rudpbex, a high mountain of Thrace, [ form- 
ing in a great degree its western boundary. ] 
Rhodope, according to the poets, was the wife 
of Hemus, king of Thrace, changed into this 
mountain, because she preferred herself to Juno 
in beauty. Ovid, Met. 6, 87. &e.—Ecl. 8. 
G. 3, 351.—Mela, 2, 2.— Strabo, 7,—Sil. Ital. 
2,73.—Seneca, Here. Œt, 

Ruoporeivs, used in the same signification 
as Thracian, because Rhodope was a mountain 
of that country. Ovid, A. A. 3, 321.—Her. 2. 
—Virg. G. 4, 461. 

Ruopuntia, the top of Mt. Gita. Lw.36, 16. 

Ruopus, a celebrated island in the Carpa- 
thian sea, 120 miles in circumference, at the 
south of Caria, from which it is distant about 
20 miles. [Pliny makes it 125 miles in circuit, 
but Isidorus only 103. According to Sonnini, 
it is much longer than it is broad, its greatest 
length, in a direction from N. to S., being about 
12 leagues, and its breadth 6; while its cir- 
cumference is commonly estimated at 44 leagues. 
Its form is nearly triangular, hence named 
Trinacria.” It was also known by the several 
names of Æthrea, Asteria, Atabyria, Cerymbia, 
Marcia, Oloessa, Ophiusa, Pelagia, Poessa, Rho- 
dus, Stadia, and Telchinis. The name Rhodus 
has prevailed with a slight change, in latter ages, 
and the etymology has been sought in the Greek 
podov, a “ rose,’ with which flower the isle 
abounded. In confirmation of this etymology it 
has been alleged that several Rhodian coins are 
still extant, exhibiting on the one side the sun, 
and on the other a rose. Diod. S. deduces the 
name from Rhoda, daughter of Apollo and Venus. 
Others, however, have preferred the etymology 
of Bochart, who, availing himself of one of its 
ancient names, Ophiusa, “ Snake-Island,” given 
to it because it contained numerous serpents when 
first inhabited, says that the Phoenicians also 
called it Snake-Island, which in their language 
was Gesirai-Rhod. From this last word, which 
signifies “a snake,” the Greeks, he thinks, 
formed the name Rhodos.] Its principal cities 
were Rhodes, founded about s.c. 408, Lindus, 
Camisus, Jalysus. Rhodes was famous for the 
siege, which it supported against Demetrius, 
and for a celebrated statue of Apollo: (see 
Colossus.) The Rhodians were originally go- 
verned by kings, and were independent; but 
this government was at last exchanged for a 
democracy and aristocracy. They were natu- 
rally given to commerce; during many ages 
were the most powerful nation by sea. Their 
authority was respected, and their laws so uni- 
versally approved, that every country made 
use of them to decide Mepa gacong ma- 
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ritime affairs, and they were at last adopted by 
other commercial nations, and introduced into 
the Roman codes. When Alexander made 
himself master of Asia, the Rhodians lost their 
independence, but soon after asserted their natu- 
ral privileges under his “cruel successors, and 
continued to hold that influence among nations, 
to which their maritime power and consequence 
entitled them. They assisted Pompey against 
Cesar, and were deteated by Cassius, and be- 
came dependent on the Romans. [In the reign 
of Vespasian, Rhodes, along with the other 
isles, was reduced to a Roman province, styled 
The Province of the Islands. Ina later age it 
fell into the hands of the Knights of St. John, 


afterwards, A.D. 1523, on the conquest of the | 


island by Soliman, compelled to retire to Malta. 
Rhodes was anciently very fertile, and needs 
even now but little cultivation to become very 
productive.] Strabo, 14.—Id, 2.—Meda, 2, 7. 
—Diod.S.5.—Plin. 2, 62. 87.5, 31.— Flor. 2, 7. 
—Pind. Olymp. 7.—Lucan, 8, 248.—Cic. pro 
Man. Leg., in Brut. 13.— Liv. 27, 30. 31, 2. 

Ruaspus, a horse of Mezentius, whom his 
master addressed with the determination to 
conquer or die, when he saw his son Lausus 
brought lifeless from the battle. This beautiful 
address is copied from Homer, where likewise 
Achilles addresses his horse. Ain. 10, 861. 

Ruacus, I. one of the Centaurs, who at- 
tempted to offer violence to Atalanta; killed at 
the nuptials of Pirithous by Bacchus. Ovid, 
Met. 12; 301.—Virg. G. 2.——I. One of the 
giants killed by Bacchus under the form of a 
lion, in the war, which these sons of the earth 
waged against Jupiter and the gods. Horat, 
Od. 2, 19, 23. ; 

Ruarreum, or Ruarus, a promontory of 
Troas, [on the sloping side of which] the body 
of Ajax was buried. [The tumulus still re- 
mains.) Ovid, Met. 11,197. Fast. 4, 279.— 
lin. 6, 505. 12,456. 

Ruosus, a town of Syria, on the gulf of 
Issus, celebrated for its earthenware, [north- 
west of Antiochia. When Pliny speaks of it 
as lying near the Syrian pass, he must be 
understood as speaking of the southern pass, 
not the northern one on the confines of Syria. } 
Cic. Att. 6, Iy 

Ruoxanani, a people at the north of the 
Palus Mæotis. Tae. H. 1,79. 

Rnoxāna, or Roxana, a mistress of Alex- 
ander, daughter of a Persian satrap: see 
Rorana. 

RuvrEnr and RuruEntr, a people of Gaul, 
{in Aquitania, on the river Tarnis, Tarne. | 

Ruynpicus, a large river in Mysia, in Asia 
Minor. [It separates Mysia from Bithynia, 
and is often confounded by modern travellers 
with the Granicus, which lies farther west. } 
Plin. 5, 32. 

Ruynrno, a dramatic writer of Syracuse, 
who flourished at Tarentum, where he wrote 
38 Plays. Authors are divided with respect to 
the merit of his compositions, and the abilities 
of the writer. 

Ricoputum, a village of Germany, Rigol 
near Cologne. Tac. H. 4, 71. 

Riru xi: see Rhipai, 

Rienzus, a Trojan who joined Æneas the 
night that Troy was reduced to ashes, and was 
at last killed AVG making a great carnage of 
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the Greeks. He is commended for his love of. 
justice and equity. in, 2, 339. 426. i 

Rozico, or Rusīco, a goddess at Rome, 
particularly worshipped by husbandmen, as she 
presided over corn, Her festivals, called Ro- 
bigalia, were celebrated April 25, and incense 
was offered to her, as also the entrails of a 
sheep and dog. She was entreated to preserve 
the corn from blights. Ovid, Fast. 4, 911.— 
Virg. G.1, 151.—Varro, L. L. 5. R. R.1, 1. 

Ropumna, Roanne, a town of the Ædui, on 
the Loire. 

Roma, a city of Italy, the capital of the Ro- 
man empire ; on the banks of the Tiber, at the 
distance of about 16 miles from the sea: [see 
below.] The name of its founder, and manner 
of its foundation, are not precisely known. 
Romulus, however, is universally supposed to 
have laid the foundations of that celebrated city 
on April 20, according to Varro, in the year 
3961 ofthe Julian period, 3251 years after the 
creation of the world, 753 before the birth of 
Christ, and 431 years after the Trojan war, and 
in the 4th year of the 6th Olymp. In its original 
state, Rome was but a small castle on the 
summit of Mt. Palatine; and the founder, to 
give to his followers the appearance of a nation 
or barbarian horde, was obliged to erect a stan- 
dard as a common asylum for every criminal, 
debtor, or murderer, who fled from their native 
country to avoid the punishment, which attended 
them. From such an assemblage a numerous 
body was soon collected, and before the death 
of the founder, the Romans had covered with 
their habitations the Palatine, Capitoline, Aven- 
tine, Esquiline hills, with Mt. Celius and Quiri- 
nalis. After many successful wars against the 
neighbouring states, the views of Romulus were 
directed to regulate a nation naturally fierce, 
warlike, and uncivilised. The people were divided 
into classes; the interests of the whole were 
linked ina common chain ; and the labors of the 
subject, as well as those of his patron, tended to 
the same end, the aggrandizement of the state. 
Under the successors of Romulus, the power of 
Rome was increased, and the boundaries of 
her dominions extended. While one was em- 
ployed in regulating the forms of worship, and 
inculeating into the minds of his subjects a 
reverence for the deity, the other was engaged 
in enforcing discipline among the army, and 
raising the consequence of the soldiers in the 
government of the state; and a 3d made the 
object of his administration consist in adorning 
his capital, beautifying the edifices, and forti- 
fying it with towers and walls. During 244 
years, the Romans were governed by kings, but 
the tyranny, oppression, and violence of the 
last of these monarchs, and of his family, 
became so atrocious, that a revolution was 
effected in the state, and the democratical go- 
vernment was established. Tbe monarchical 
government existed under 7 princes, who began 
to reign in the following order: Romulus, B.C. 
753; and after one year’s interregnum, Numa, 
715; Tullus Hostilius, 672; Ancus Martius, 
640; Tarquin Priscus, 616; Servius Tulhus, 
578; and Tarquin the Proud, 534, expelled 
25 years after, B.c. 509; and this regal ad- 
ministration has been properly denominated 
the infancy of the Roman empire. After the 
expulsion of the Tarquins from the throne, the 
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Romans became more sensible of their conse- 
quence, With their liberty they acquired a 
spirit of faction, and became so jealous of their 
independence, that the first of their consuls, who 
had been the most zealous and animated in the 
assertion of their freedom, was banished from 
the city, because he bore the name, and was of 
the family, of the tyrants; and another, to stop 
their suspicions, was obliged to pull down his 
house, whose stateliness and magnificence above 
the rest seemed incompatible with the duties 
and rank of a private citizen. They knew 
more effectually their power, when they had 
fought with success against Porsenna, king of 
Etruria, and some of the neighbouring states, 
who supported the claim of the tyrant, and at- 
tempted to replace him on his throne by force 
of arms. A government, which is entrusted to 
the hands of 2 of the most distinguished of 
its members for the limited space of 1 year, 
cannot but give rise to great men, glorious ex- 
ploits, and tremendous seditions. The general, 
placed at the head of an army during a cam- 
paign, must be active and diligent, when he 
knows that his power is terminated with the 
year; andif he has a becoming ambition, will 
distinguish his consulship by some uncommon 
act of valor, before he descends from the dignity 
of an absolute magistrate to the dependence of 
a fellow citizen. Yet these attempts for the 
attainment of glory often fail of success; and 
though the Romans could once boast that every 
individual in their armies could discharge with 
fidelity and honor the superior offices of magis- 
trate and consul, there are to be found in their 
annals many years marked by overthrows, or 
disgraced by the ill conduct, oppression, and 
wantonness of their generals: (see Consul.) 
To the fame, which their conquests and daily 
successes had gained abroad, the Romans were 
not a little indebted for their gradual rise to 
superiority, and to this may be added the policy 
of the census, which every 5th year told to them 
their actual strength, and how many citizens 
were able to bear arms; and, indeed, it was 
no small satisfaction to a people, continually 
making war, to see that, in spite óf all the 
losses, which they might sustain in the field, 
the increase of the inhabitants of the city was 
prodigious, and almost incredible; and had 
Romulus lived after the battle of Actium, he 
would have been persuaded with difficulty that 
above 4 millions of inhabitants were contained 
within those walls, which in the most flourish- 
ing period of his reign could scarce muster an 
army of 3,000 infantry and 300 horse. But 
when Rome had florished under the consular 
government for about 120 years, and had be- 
held with pleasure the conquests of her citizens 
over the neighbouring states and cities, which, 
according to a Roman historian, she was ashamed 
to recollect in the summit of her power, an irrup- 
tion of the barbarians of Gaul rendered her very 
existence precarious, and her name was nearly 
extinguished. The valor of an injured indivi- 
dual, (see Camillus,) saved it from destruction, 
yet not before its buildings and temples were 
reduced to ashes. This celebrated event, which 
gave the appellation of another founder of 
Rome to Camillus, has been looked on as a 
glorious era to the Romans, The huts and 
cottages, which Romulus had erected, and all 
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his successors repaired, were totally consumed, 
and when the city arose again from its ruins, 
the streets were enlarged, convenience as well 
as order observed, taste and regularity consulted, 
and the poverty, ignorance, and rusticity of the 
Romans seemed to be extinguished with their 
old habitations. But no sooner were they freed 
from the fears of their barbarian invaders, than 
they turned their arms against those states, 
which refused to acknowledge their superiority, 
or yield their independence. Their wars with 
Pyrrhus and the Tarentines displayed their cha- 
racter in a different view. If they before had 
fought for freedom and independence, they now 
drew their sword for glory; and here we may 
see them conquered in the field, and yet re- 
fusing to grant that peace, for which their con- 
queror himself had sued, The advantages, 
which they gained from their battles with 
Pyrrhus, were many. The Roman name be- 
came known in Greece, Sicily and Africa; 
and in losing or gaining a victory, the Romaus 
were enabled to examine the manœuvres, ob- 
serve the discipline, and contemplate the order 
and encampments of those soldiers, whose friends 
and ancestors had accompanied Alex. the Great 
in the conquest of Asia. Italy became subjected 
to the Romans at the end of the war with the 
Tarentines, and that period of time has been 
called the 2d age, or the adolescence of the 
Roman empire. After this memorable era, they 
tried their strength not only with distant na- 
tions, but also on a new element; and in the 
long wars, which they waged against Carthage, 
they acquired territory, and obtained the sove- 
reignty of the sea; and though Hannibal for 
16 years kept them in continual alarms, hovered 
round their gates, and destroyed their armies 
almost before their walls, yet they were doomed 
to conquer, (see Punicum bellum,) and soon to 
add the kingdom of Macedonia, (see Macedoni- 
cum bellum,) and the provinces of Asia, (see 
Mithridaticum bellum,) to their empire. But 
while we consider the Romans as a nation sub- 
duing their neighbours by war, their manners, 
counsels, and pursuits at home, are not to be 
forgotten. To be warriors was their profession ; 
their assemblies in the Campus Martius were a 
meeting of armed men, and very properly de- 
nominated an army. Yet while their conquests 
were so extensive abroad, we find them torn by 
factions at home; and so far was the resent- 
ment of the poorer citizens carried, that we see 
the enemy at the gates of the city, while all are 
unwilling to take up arms, and unite in the de- 
fence of their common liberty. The senators 
and nobles were ambitious of power, and en- 
deavoured to retain in their hands that influ- 
ence, which had been exercised with so much 
success, and such cruelty by their monarchs. 
This was the continual occasion of tumults and 
sedition, The people were jealous of their 
liberty. The oppression of the nobles irritated 
them, and the stripes, to which they were too 
often exposed without mercy, were often pro- 
ductive of revolutions. The plebeians, though 
originally the poorest and most contemptible 
citizens of an indigent nation, whose food in the 
first ages of the empire was only bread and salt, 
and whose drink was water, soon gained rights 
and privileges by their opposition, Though 
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One concession from the patricians produced” 


another, and when their independence was 
boldly asserted by their tribunes, they were 
admitted to share in the highest offices of the 
state; and the laws, which forbade the inter- 
marriage of plebeian and patrician families, 
were repealed, and the meanest peasant could, 
by valor and fortitude, be raised to the dignity 
of dictator and consul. It was not till these 
privileges were obtained by the people from the 
senate, that Rome began to enjoy internal peace 
and tranquillity. Her battles were then fought 
with more vigor, her soldiers more animated, 
and her sovereignty more universally esta- 
blished. But supreme power lodged in the 
hands of a factious and ambitious citizen be- 
comes too often dangerous, The greatest op- 
pression and tyranny took place of subordination 
and obedience, and from those causes proceeded 
the unparalleled slaughter and effusion of blood 
under a Sylla or Marius. It has been justly 
observed, that the first Romans conquered their 
enemies by valor, temperance, and fortitude ; 
their moderation also, and justice, were well 
known among their neighbours ; and not only 
private possessions, but even mighty kingdoms 
and empires were left in their power, to be dis- 
tributed among a family, or to be ensured in 
the hands of a successor. They were also 
chosen umpires to decide quarrels, but in this 
honorable office they consulted their own in- 
terest; they artfully supported the weaker side, 
that the more powerful might be reduced, and 
gradually become their prey. Under J. Cæsar 
and Pompey, the rage of civil war was carried 
to unprecedented excess. It was not merely to 
avenge a private injury, but a contest for the 
sovereignty; and though each of the adversa- 
ries wore the mask of pretended sincerity, and 
professed himself to be the supporter of the 
republic, not less than the abolition of freedom 
and public liberty was the aim. What Julius 
began, his adopted son achieved. 'The ancient 
spirit of national independence was extinguished 
at Rome; and after the battle of Actium, the 
Romans seemed unable to govern themselves 
without the assistance of a chief, who, under the 
title of imperator, an appellation given to every 
commander by his army after some signal vic- 
tory, reigned with as much power and sove- 
reignty as another Tarquin. Under their em- 
perors the Romans lived a luxurious and indolent 
life. They had long forgotten to appear in the 
field, and their wars were left to be waged by 
mercenary troops, who fought without spirit or 
animosity, and were ever ready to yield to him, 
who bought their allegiance and fidelity with 
the greatest sums of money. Their leaders 
themselves were not the most prudent or hu- 
mane. The power, which they had acquired 
by bribery, was indeed precarious, and among a 
people, where not only the highest offices of the 
state, but even the imperial purple itself, are 
exposed to sale, there cannot be expected much 
happiness or tranquillity in the palace of the 
emperor. The reigns of the successors of Au- 
gustus were distinguished by variety. One was 
the most abandoned and profligate of men, 
whom his own vices and extravagance hurried 
out of the world; while his successor, perhaps 
the most clement, just, and popular of princes, 
was peared the midst of his guards and 
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attendants by the dagger of some offended fa- 
vorite, or disappointed eunuch. Few, indeed, 
were the emperors of Rome, whose days were 
not shortened by poison, or the sword of an- 
assassin. If one for some time had the impru- 
dence to trust himself in the midst of a multi- 
tude at last to perish by his own credulity, the 
other consulted his safety, but with no better 
success, in the innumerable chambers of his 
palace, and, to elude discovery, changed the 
place of his retirement every day. After they 
had been governed by a race of princes remark- 
able for the variety of their characters, the 
Roman possessions were divided into 2 distinct 
empires by the enterprising Constantine, A.D. 
328. Constantinople became the seat of the 
eastern empire, and Rome remained in the pos- 
session of the western emperors, and continued 
to be the capital of their dominions. Rome 
with Italy was, a.p. 800, delivered by Charle- 
magne, the then emperor of the west, into 
the hands of the Pope, who still continues to 
hold the sovereignty, and maintain his inde- 
pendence under the name of the Ecclesiastical 
States, The original poverty of the Romans 
has often been disguised by their poets and 
historians, who wished to represent a nation, 
masters of the world, as having had a better 
beginning than from a race of shepherds and 
robbers. Yet to this simplicity they were in- 
debted for their successes. Their houses were 
originally destitute of every ornament ; made 
with unequal boards, and covered with mud, 
and these served rather-as a shelter against the 
inclemency of the seasons, than for relaxation 
and ease. Till the age of Pyrrhus they de- 
spised riches, and many salutary laws were en- 
acted to restrain luxury, and punish indolence. 
They observed great temperance in their meals. 
Young men were not permitted to drink wine 
till they had attained their 30th year, and it was 
totally forbidden to women. Their national 
spirit was supported by policy. The triumphal 
procession of a conqueror along the streets, 
amidst the applause of thousands, was well cal- 
culated to promote emulation; and the num- 
bers of gladiators, regularly introduced, not 
onlyin public games and spectacles, but also at 
private meetings, cherished their fondness for 
war, whilst it steeled their hearts against the 
calls of compassion; and when they could gaze 
with pleasure on wretches, whom they forcibly 
obliged to murder one another, they were not 
inactive in the destruction of those, whom they 
considered as inveterate foes or formidable rivals 
in the field. In their punishments, civil as well 
as military, the Romans were strict and ri- 
gorous. A deserter was severely whipped and 
sold as a slave, and the degradation from the 
rank of a soldier, and dignity of a citizen, 
was the most ignominious stigma, which could 
be affixed on a seditious mutineer. The trans- 
marine victories of the Romans proved at last 
the ruin of their innocence and bravery. They 
grew fond of Asiatic luxury, and, conquered by 
the vices and indolence of those nations, whom 
they had subdued, they became as effeminate 
and dissolute as their captives. Marcellus first 
introduced a taste for the fine arts among his 
countrymen. The spoils and treasures, obtained. 
in the plunder of Syracuse and Corinth, ren- 
dered the Romans partial to elegant refinement, 
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‘and omamental equipage. Though Cato had 
despised philosophy, (see Carneades,) and de- 
clared that war was the only profession of his 
countrymen, the Romans, by their intercourse 
with the Greeks, soon became fond of literature ; 
and, though they had once banished the sophists 
of Athens from their city, yet beheld with rap- 
ture their settlement among them in the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy, after the conquest of 
Achaia. They soon after began to imitate their 
polished captives, and cultivate poetry with suc- 
cess. From the valor of their heroes and con- 
querors, indeed, the sublimest subjects were 
offered to the genius of their poets; but of the 
little, which remains to celebrate the early vic- 
tories of Rome, nothing can be compared to 
the nobler effusions of the Augustan age. 
Virgil has done so much for the Latin name, 
that the splendor and triumphs of his country 
are forgotten for a while, where we are trans- 
ported with the majesty of his numbers, elegant 
delicacy of his expressions, and fire of his muse; 
and the applauses given to the lyric powers of 
Horace, softness of Tibullus, vivacity of Ovid, 
and the superior productions of other respect- 
able poets, shall be unceasing so long as the 
name of Rome excites our reverence and praise, 
and so long as genius, virtue, and abilities are 
honored among mankind. Though they ori- 
ginally rejected with horror a law, which pro- 
posed the building of a public theatre, and the 
exhibition of plays, like the Greeks, the Romans 
soon patronised the dramatic compositions of 
their countrymen. Livius, whose plays began 
to be exhibited a.u.c. 514, was the first drama- 
tist of any consideration at Rome. After him, 
Nevius and Ennius wrote for the stage; and 
in a more polished period, Plautus, Terence, 
Cecilius, and Afranius claimed public attention, 
and gained unbounded applause. Satire did 
not make its appearance at Rome till 100 years 
after the introduction of comedy, and so cele- 
brated was Lucilius in this kind of writing, 
that he was called the inventor of it. In his- 
torical writing the progress of the Romans was 
slow and inconsiderable, and for many years 
they employed the pen of foreigners to compile 
their annals, till the superior abilities of a Livy 
were made known.—In their worship and sacri- 
fices the Romans were uncommonly supersti- 
tious. The will of the gods was consulted on 
every occasion, and no general marched to an 
expedition without the previous assurance from 
the augurs, that the omens were propitious, and 
his success almost indubitable. Their sanctua- 
ries were numerous. They raised altars not 
only to the gods, who, as they supposed, pre- 
sided over their city, but also to the deities of 
conquered nations, as well as the different pas- 
sions and virtues. There were no less than 420 
temples at Rome, crowded with statues. The 
priests were numerous, and each divinity had a 
particular college of sacerdotal servants, Their 
wars were declared in the most awful and so- 
lemn manner, and prayers were always offered 
in the temples for the prosperity of Rome, when 
a defeat had been sustained, or a victory won. 
The power of fathers over their children was 
very extensive, and indeed unlimited. They 
could sell them or put them to death at pleasure, 
without the forms of trial, or the interference 
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families were celebrated for the great men, whom 
they had produced, but the vigorous and inte- 
rested part, which they took in the management 
of the republic, exposed them often to danger ; 
and some have observed that the Romans sunk 
into indolence and luxury, when the Cornelii, 
Fabii, Æmilii, Marcelli, &c., who had so often 
supported their spirit, and led them to victory, 
had been extinguished in the bloody wars of 
Marius and the 2 triumvirates. When Rome 
was become powerful, she was distinguished 
from other cities by the flattery of her neigh- 
bours and citizens ; a form of worship was esta- 
blished, and temples raised to her honor, not 
only in the city, but in the provinces. The 
goddess Roma was represented, like Minerva, 
all armed and sitting on a rock, holding a pike 
in her hand, with her head covered with a 
helmet, and a trophy at her feet. [The origin 
commonly assigned to the city of Rome appears 
to rest on no better foundation than mere fabu- 
lous tradition. The uncertainty, which prevailed 
on this subject, even in ancient times, is clearly 
evinced by the numerous and varying accounts 
of the origin of that city, mentioned by Plut. 
in the introduction to his Life of Romulus :— 
“ From whom, and for what cause the city of 
Rome obtained that name, historians are not 
agreed. Some say that the Pelasgi, after they 
had overrun great part of the globe, and con- 
quered many nations, settled there, and gave to 
their city the name of Rome on account of their 
strength, (¢4un,) in war. Others inform us that, 
when Troy was taken, some of the Trojans, 
having escaped and gained their ships, put to 
sea, and, driven by the winds on the coast of 
Tuscany, came to an anchor in the Tiber ; here, 
when their wives were much fatigued, and no 
longer able to bear the hardships of the sea, 
one of them, superior to the rest in birth and 
prudence, named Roma, proposed that they 
should burn the fleet; when this was effected, 
the men were at first much exasperated, but 
afterwards, through necessity, fixed their seat 
on the Palatine hill, and in a short time found 
things succeed beyond their expectations, ag 
the country was good, and the people hospi- 
table; therefore, besides other honors paid to 
Roma, they called the city, (as she was the 
cause of its being built,) after her name. Among 
the various accounts of historians, it is said 
that Roma was the daughter of Italus and 
Leucaria, of Telephus, son of Hercules, and 
married to Æneas, or of Ascanius, son of 
Æneas, and that she gave name to the city. 
Others assert that Romanus, son of Ulysses 
and Circe, built it; or Romus, son of Æma- 
thio, whom Diomede sent from Troy; or Romus, 
king of the Latins, after he had expelled the 
Tuscans, Even they, who declare that the city 
had its name from Romulus, are far from agree- 
ing about his extraction ; for some state that he 
was the son of Æneas and Dexithea, and was 
brought an infant into Italy with his brother 
Remus; that all the other vessels were lost by 
the violence of the flood except that containing 
the children, which was carried gently to the 
shore, where the bank was level, and they were 
saved beyond expectation, and the place from 
them was called Roma. Some will have it that 
Roma, daughter of the Trojan woman married 
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of Romulus; others say that Æmilia, daughter 
of Æneas and Lavinia, had him by Mars; and 
others again make Romulus and Remus sons 
of Priapus by a maid-servant of Tarchetius, 
king of the Albans.’—Thus far Plut. From 
this passage, 2 conclusions are evidently to be 
deduced: 1. that the true origin of Rome was 
to the ancients themselves a fertile theme of 
controversy; 2. from the very number of these 
varying statements, as well as their great dis- 
crepancy, the city of Rome must have been of 
very early origin,—so early, in fact, as to have 
been almost lost amid the darkness of fable. 
But whence do we obtain the commonly re- 
ceived account? We derive it from Fabius 
Pictor, who copied it from an obscure Greek 
author, Diocles the Peparethian; and from this 
tainted source have flowed all the stories con- 
cerning Mars, the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus 
and Remus. Of Diocles we know nothing. 
Plut. merely names him as the author, whom 
Fabius was in the habit of following in most 
things. He adds that there were different ways 
of relating even the commonly received account 
of Diocles, and then proceeds to give its general 
outlines, The question here naturally presents 
itself, as to the degree of credit, which is to be 
attached to the historical productions of Fabius 
Pictor; for if, as Plut. informs us, Fabius was 
in the habit of following in most things the 
authority of Diocles, we may form a pretty 
satisfactory idea of the latter writer from the 
accounts, which have come down to us respect- 
ing the qualifications and writings of the former. 
The reader will find, under Fabius, a more de- 
tailed account of the historian than our present 
limits will allow us to give. It will be sufficient 
here to mention, that, according to Dionys. H., 
Fabius had no better authority for the great 
proportion of events, which preceded his own 
age, than vulgar tradition, He probably found 
that, if he had confined himself to what was 
certain in these early times, his history would 
have been dry, insipid, and incomplete. This 
may have induced him to adopt the fables, 
which the Greek historians had invented about 
the origin of Rome, and insert whatever he 
found in the family-traditions of the day, how- 
ever contradictory or uncertain. Dionysius has 
also given many examples of improbable nar- 
rations, inconsistencies, negligence in the inves- 
tigation of facts, and chronological inaccuracy. 
He remarks, moreover, that “ so negligent had 
he been, and so little had he regarded ascertain- 
ing the truth of what he relates, that all not 
founded on hearsay was taken from the Greek 
writers, who had little opportunity of being in- 
formed of Roman affairs, and had supplied their 
deficiency in real knowledge by the invention of 
Sables.’ This is the same Fabius, who, in the 
few unconnected fragments, which remain of 
his Annals, tells us of a person, who had a mes- 
sage brought to him by a swallow, and of a party 
of loup-garous, who, after being transformed 
into wolves, recovered their own figures, and, 
what is more, got back their cast-off clothes, 


provided they had abstained for 9 years from 


preying on human flesh! So low, indeed, 
even among the Romans themselves, had the 
character of Fabius for historical fidelity fallen, 
that Polybius apologises on one occasion for 
quoting gra a an authority ==“ It will per- 
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haps" be asked, how I came to make mention of 


Fabius. It is not that I think his narration 
probable enough to deserve credit : what he writes, 
is so absurd, and has so little appearance of 
truth, that the reader will easily remark, without 
my noticing it, the little reliance, which is to be 
placed on that author, whose inconsistency is pal- 
pable of itself.’ Polybius also accuses him of 
gross partiality to his own nation in the account 
of the Punic war; and in particular charges 
him with falsehood in his statement of the 
causes of the 2d contest with the Carthaginians, 
It cannot but excite a good-humored smile to 
see so many persons contending that the early 
history of Rome, as we have received it through 
the common channel, is decidedly genuine, and 
that any attempt to establish the opposite 
opinion betrays a spirit of sceptical incredulity 
deserving of severe reprehension, when the 
very historian, on whose authority their whole 
superstructure depends, is none other than Fas 
bius Pictor! This same character for historical 
accuracy must fairly be assigned to Diocles the 
Peparethian; for if Fabius followed him in 
most things, (¿v vais masiero tarnnorovénot,) and 
if Fabius be proved from his very narrative to 
have been a visionary, fabulous, and incorrect 
writer, his prototype Diocles must have been 
equally, if not more so. As to the fable of the 
wolf and the early preservation of Romulus and 
Remus, the explanation given by Heyne, (Ere. 
4, ad Æn.7.) is both ingenious and satisfac- 
tory. That acute and profound scholar gives 
it as his opinion that the whole story respecting 
Romulus and Remus having been suckled by a 
wolf, took its rise from the name Roma a 
been derived by some from the old Latin word 
ruma or rumi, equivalent to the latter form 
mamma, “the breast” or “ pap?’ Thus, igno- 
rance of the true origin of the names gave rise 
to fanciful conjectures, and these conjectures in 
process of time became matters of sober his- 
tory.—Thus much for the commonly received 
account of the origin of the imperial city. We 
propose now to offer one of a different, and, 
we hope, more satisfactory character ;— one 
which will trace the foundation of Rome to a 
period long prior to the supposed era of Romu- 
lus; and which, advancing still farther, will 
shew that Roma was not the true or Latin name 
of the city—Among the cities of the Pelasgi, 
in the land once possessed by the Siculi, ù e. 
in Latium, mention is frequently made of one 
denominated Saturnia. This city, thus known 
by the name of Saturnia, is no other than 
Rome itself. The following authorities will, it 
is conceived, sufficiently establish the point. 
Thus Pliny (3, 5.) observes, “ Saturnia, where 
Rome now stands.” So Aurelius Victor, (3.) 
“Saturnia, built on one of the hills of Rome, 
was the residence òf Saturn.” And Justin, 
(43, 1.) “ The mountain, on which he (Saturn) 


dwelt, was called Saturnius, on which now stands 


the Roman Capitol; Saturn being as it were 
displaced by Jove.” 
6, 383.) makes Juno say, “ Rome was formerly 
called Saturnia after my father.’ See also 
Varro, L. L. 4,7. Saturnia itself is recognised 
as a very ancient city in the following passage 
of Dionys. H. (4. R. 1, 20.) “ The Pelasgi, 
together with the Aborigines, inhabited many 
cities, partly dwelt in previously by the Siculi, 
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` the following effect: 
_ Says that, when Morges reigned in Italy, there 
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partly founded by themselves; such as 
at that time called Agya, Pisa, Saturnia, Al- 
sium, and some others.’’—But by whom was 
Saturnia built? Was it of Pelasgic origin, or 
founded by the ancient Siculi? The following 
authority will furnish a satisfactory answer. 
Dionys. (1, 73.) quotes an old historian, named 
Antiochus of Syracuse, (whom he styles at the 
writer’) to 
“Antiochus of Syracuse 


Cere, 


came to him from Rome an exile named Sicu- 
dus.’ This passage deserves close considera- 
tion. 1. As Morges, according to the same 
writer, succeeded Italus, and as the very name 
of this latter prince carries us back at once to 
the earliest periods of Italian history, we find 
the name Rome applied to a city, which must 
of consequence have been one of the oldest in 
the land. 2. Antiochus evidently relates a fact 
not based on his own individual knowledge, 
but on an old and established tradition ; for 
Antiochus brought down his history of Sicilian 
affairs to the 98th Olymp., B. c. 388, a period 
when neither he himself nor any other Grecian 
writer knew aught of Rome, even by report, as 
a city actually in existence; since only 2 years 
previous, (s.c. 390,) it had been burned by the 
Gauls, and it was not until more than a cen- 
tury afterwards that the Romans became known 
to the Sicilian Greeks by the capture of Taren- 
tum. It would seem, then, that Rome, (Roma,) 
was the most ancient name, displaced for a 
time by Saturnia, and afterwards resumed. Sa- 
turnia was a religious appellation ; the Saturnus 
of the Italians being, in fact, identical with the 
Cronos of the Pelasgi. The name Roma, on 
the other hand, appears to be derived from 
Rumo, the ancient appellation of the Tiber, 
according to Serv. (ad Zin. 8,90.) The term 
Rumo, as applied to a river, is moreover strictly 
in unison with the principle of analogy, which 
pervades in similar cases both the Celtic and 
Grecian tongues ; as, for example, Rha, Rho, 
Rhu, Rhiu, Rhiw, Rhei, (ftw, peos.)—We shall 
now enter more fully into the consideration of 
our subject, and endeavor to find other addi- 
tional grounds for the support of the opinion, 
which we are advocating. To the same region 
of Italy, where Saturn had erected on the Capi- 
toline mountain the city of Saturnia, and oppo- 
site to whom Janus had also established his 
residence on the Janiculum, came, according to 
Dionys. (1, 31.) an individual named Evander, 
who was received in a friendly manner by the 
reigning monarch Faunus. Two ships were 
sufficient to carry him and his followers, and a 
mountain was assigned to him as the place of 
his abode, where he built a small city, and called 
it Pallantium from his native city in Arcadia. 
This name became gradually corrupted into Pa- 
latium, while the mountain took the appellation 
of Mons Palatinus.—Thus far Dionysius. Now, 
that a mere stranger, with but a handful of 
followers, should be received in so friendly a 
manner by the Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to 
be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age, 
as Dionysius informs us, the very heart of 
Rome, is scarcely entitled to belief ; still less is 
it to be credited that he wrested a settlement 
there by igi cis then, we are to retain this 
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| old tradition respecting Evander arid his fol- 


lowers, (and we have nothing whatever which 
can authorise the rejection of it,) in 2 ways 
only can the whole be explained. Either Evan: 
der was the leader of those very Pelasgi, who, 
uniting with the Aborigines, drove out the 
Siculi from Latium, and received for his portion 
the city of Rome with its adjacent territory ; 
or, he was a wandering Pelasgus, driven from 
Thessaly by the arms of the Hellenes, and after 
many unsuccessful attempts elsewhere, induced 
to come to Italy in quest of an abode. It be- 
comes extremely difficult to decide between these 
2 hypotheses, since they both receive consider- 
able support from ancient authorities. The 
Pelasgi had already, on their very first irrup- 
tion into Latium, founded a city called Pallan- 
tium in the territory of Reate, whose ancient 
situation Dionys. H. endeavours to point out. 
The name Pallantium was subsequently trans- 
ferred by these same Pelasgi to the city of Rome 
after they had become masters of it by the ex- 
pulsion of the Siculi. Varro speaks in ve 

express terms on this subject, (Z. L, 4, 8.) 
“ The inhabitants of the territory of Reate, named 
Palatini, settled on the Roman Palatium.” A 
passage of Festus, moreover, (v. Sacrant) is to 
the point: “The Sacrani, natives of Reate, (CALA 
the territory,) drove the Ligures and Siculi from 
Septimontium, (i. e. Rome.)” After reading 
this passage, there surely can be no doubt rea 
maining in our minds as to the early existence 
of the city of Rome, as well as its occupation 
bya band of Pelasgi and Aborigines. It is 
curious, moreover, to compare the name Sacrant 
(evidently “sacred,” or “consecrated to some 
deity,”) with the acknowledged fact of the Pe- 
lasgi being a sacerdotal caste or order; as well 
as with the circumstance of a class of priests at 
Ardea being called Sacrani, who worshipped 
Cybele, a goddess whose worship is most clearly 
traced from the east. On the supposition, then, 
that Evander was the leader of the Pelasgi, we 
are enabled to clear up the old tradition of his 
having introduced into Italy the use of letters, 
and knowledge of various arts; for we have 
endeavoured to shew in a previous article, (see 
Pelasgi,) that the Greeks also were indebted to 
the Pelasgi for an acquaintance with written 
characters, and many of the arts of civilised 
hfe. And hence, too, may we satisfactorily ree 
move the difficulty, which confronts our theo 

respecting Evander in the pages of Pliny (7, 56.) 
when he ascribes the introduction of letters into 
Italy to the Pelasgic race. If Evander were 
an Arcadian Greek, and at a time, too, when 
the Pelasgi were far superior to the Greeks in 
knowledge and refinement, how could he be 
the instructor of the latter, especially in so ime 
portant and essential a particular? ` To those, 
who are not unwilling to indulge in etymoloe 
gical speculation, the fable respecting Hercules, 
Cacus, and Evander, will appear to favor the 
theory advanced. The names of Evander and 
Cacus, (in Greek Eduydpos and Kaxds,) seem to 
be nothing more than appellations intended to 
characterise the individuals, to. whom they are 
applied: thus, Evander, the leader of the Pes 
lasgi, the head and chief of this division of that 
great sacerdotal caste, and consequently, to ap- 
ply a modern term, the high-priest of the order, 
is the good man, (siavdpos,) ang on his oppos 
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nent, is the bad man, (xaxés.) Hercules de: 
stroys Cacus, the religion of the sun; or some 
other oriental system of belief, (see Ritfer, Vor- 
halle, p. 343.) professed by the Pelasgi, was 
made to supplant some rude, and probably cruel 
form of worship followed by the Siculi; and 
as Evander was high-priest of the one, so Cacus, 
whoever he was, may be regarded as the head 
of the other. The 2d hypothesis stated above, 
namely, that Evander was a wandering Pelas- 
gus, who had come to Italy in quest of an 
abode, and had been hospitably received by 
those of his nation already established there, 
receives in its turn an air of great probability, 
from the concurrent testimony of all the ancient 
writers as to his having come to Italy by sea, 
as well as from the circumstance so explicitly 
stated, that he arrived in 2 ships with his band 
of followers. If, now, we turn our attention 
for a moment to the fact mentioned in a pre- 
vious article, (see Hetruria,) that after the 
Hellenes had driven the Pelasgi from Thes- 
saly, a portion of the latter retired into Epirus, 
while another part sailed to the western coast 
of Asia Minor, where Homer speaks of them 
as the allies of the Trojans; if, in addition to 
this, we call to mind what is stated in the 
same article, that both divisions eventually 
settled in Italy, and laid the foundation of the 
Etrurian confederacy; and if, finally, we take 
into consideration what Plut. tells us in his 
Life of Romulus, (though he assigns no autho- 
rity for it,) that Romus, king of the Latins, 
drove out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had 
come from Thessaly to Lydia, and from Lydia 
to Italy, the balance preponderates consider- 
ably in favor of this 2d hypothesis. Perhaps, 
however, they may both be reconciled together 
by supposing that those of the Pelasgi, who had 
come from the upper part of Italy, had changed 
the name of ancient Rome to that of Palatium, 
and that Evander came to, and was received 
among, them. Itis most probable that Evander 
was one of the leaders of the Pelasgi from the 
coast of Asia, and bore a part in founding 
the Etrurian republic. As to the assertion of 
Dionysius, that Zvander was an Arcadian, it 
involves no contradiction to what has just been 
advanced; for Dionysius is one of those, who 
derive the origin of the Pelasgi from the pro- 
vince of Arcadia. Others make him an Ar- 
give, but then confound Argos Pelasgicum, the 
head of the Pelasgic confederacy in Thessaly, 
with Argos in the Peloponnesus.—Thus much 
for the origin of Rome. The question now 
arises as to the actual existence of Romulus, 
In order to answer this satisfactorily, we must 
go a little into detail. In the district of La- 
tium were, exclusive of Rome, many cities of 
the Aborigines or Latins, who had settled in 
this part of the country together with the Pe- 
lasgi. Of these Alba Longa was the most 
powerful. Through internal dissensions, and 
from the operations of other causes, the Pelasgi 
had lost in most places out of Etruria their 
original ascendency. A leader from Alba 
Longa, with a band of voluntary followers, con- 
ducted an enterprise against Rome, where the 
power of the Pelasgi was in like manner fast 
diminishing: the enterprise succeeded: the 
conquerer became king of the ancient city, and 
increased its ames by the number of his 
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followers. The Pelasgi remained, but no longer _ 
enjoyed their former power. Whether 2 bro- 
thers, or only a single individual conducted the 
enterprise, whether they were previously named 
Romulus and Remus, (i. e. Romus,) or, what is 
far more probable, whether they received these 
appellations from the conquered city, is a point 
on which we cannot decide. That its most an- 
cient name, however, was Valentia, and that 
Evander translated this into the corresponding 
Greek form ‘Pén, as Solinus asserts, can be 
credited by no one. From the theory thus 
established, many important inferences may be 
drawn, which will tend to throw light on certain | 
obscure parts of early Roman history. 1. We 
cease to wonder at the successful resistance, 
which Rome, apparently in her very infancy, 
offered to her powerful neighbours; for even at 
this early period the city must be regarded as 
of remote and ancient origin. 2. We under- 
stand very clearly why Tuscan troops formed 
one of the wings of the army of Romulus ; for. 
there is very strong probability that they were 
in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic inha-. 
bitants, and that Coeles Vibenna, their leader, 
was in truth the Locumo, or Ruler, of Rome 
at the time of its capture by Romulus. The. 
grounds, on which this probability rests for 
support, are, the fact of one of the hills. of 
Rome having been assigned as an abode to 
Vibenna and his followers; of one of the 3 
earliest tribes, (and the very one which com- 
prehended all the inhabitants not followers of 
Romulus, or Sabines,) being called Luceres, 
after Lucumo, his old Etrurian title of magis- 
tracy; and, what is strongest of all, of his 
followers not leaving the city on his death, but 
continuing to dwell therein, and, according to 
Varro, (Z. L. 4, 8.) being compelled eventually 
to remove from the hill to the plain, because 
their original situation on the Calian mount 
was too strongly fortified, and they themselves 
were suspected of disaffection to the state. 
3. We perceive also the meaning of the Etru- 
rian writer Volumnius, quoted by Varro, (L. L. 
4, 9.) when he states that the 3 appellations 
for the early Roman tribes, Ramnes and Tati- 
enses, as well as Luceres, are all Etrurian terms; 
the preponderating language in Rome at the 
time of its capture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 
4, We can comprehend the close union and 
intercourse, which subsisted at a later period 
between the Romans and Etrurians, Rome being, 
in fact, an Etrurian city. 5. The account no 
longer appears exaggerated of Romulus having 
only 3,000 foot and 300 horse, when he founded 
Rome, and of there being 46,000 foot and 1,000 
horse at the period of his death: the former 
means the forces, which accompanied him on 
his enterprise against the ancient city ; the latter 
were the combined strength of his followers, 
and the ancient inhabitants. 6. We see, too, — 
what to many has appeared altogether inexpli- 
cable, how the Roman kings, during their con- 
tinual wars, were yet able to cherish at home — 
the taste for building, which never can exist 
among a rude and early community: how it 
was that, even at this remote period, the Cloace, 
Circus Maximus, Capitol, and other public con- 
structions, were undertaken and accomplished. 
These stupendous structures, altogether beyond 
the resources of Rome, if she is to be consi- 
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dered as an infant state at the time of their 


execution, were, in fact, the work of the Etru- 
xian part of the population of Rome: the old 
inhabitants were employed on them, in order 
that, amid employments of such kind, their at- 
tention might be called off from public affairs, 
These works were executed by them in the Etru- 
rian taste, of massive architecture, and the 
Cloace still in part remain, a monument of the 
remote existence of Rome. 7. We discover 
the reason of the most distinguished of the 
Roman youth being sent to the principal Etru- 
rian cities for the purposes of education : it was 
done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in 
order that, amid the tumult of almost inces- 
sant wars, they might still keep alive that spark 
of early knowledge and refinement, which had 
distinguished Rome from the very outset, and 
marks her not as the receptacle of a horde of 
banditti, but as an ancient and civilised city, 
falling, by right of conquest, into the hands of 
a military chieftain. 8. We are enabled to dis- 


-cover many of the secret springs, which im- 


pelled the complicated, and apparently discordant 
machinery of the Roman government. The old 
inhabitants being much farther advanced in 
civilisation than their conquerors, would natu- 
rally, even afterthe fall of the city, be respected 
by the victors for their superior improvement, 
and the most distinguished of them would be 
called, from motives of policy, to some slight 
participation in the affairs of the government. 
Accordingly, we find that almost one of the 
first acts of Romulus was the institution of a 
senate, whose limited number freed him from 
any apprehensions of their combining to over- 
throw his power; while their confirmation of 
his decrees, in case it should be needed, would 
have great weight with the old population of 
the city. The impolitic neglect, which Ro- 
mulus subsequently displayed towards this order, 
ended in his destruction. That such indeed was 
his fate, and the senate privy to the whole affair, 
admits of no doubt, when we call to mind the 
monstrous falsehood asserted by the senator 
Proculus Julius, for the purpose of freeing that 
body from the suspicion of having taken the life 
of the king. After all which has been said, we 
hazard little, if any thing, in asserting that the 
early Roman nobility were the descendants of a 
sacred or sacerdotal caste. That the Pelasgi 
were such an order, has been frequently as- 
serted, and we trust, satisfactorily established, 
in previous articles, The Etrurians, descendants 
of the Pelasgi, preserved this singular feature 
in the form of government, which they had 
adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was com- 
posed indeed of 12 independent cities, yet the 
government was by no means in the hands of 
the people: it was the patrimony of an here- 
ditary caste, at once invested with the military 
power, and charged with the sacerdotal func- 
tions. This strange form of government threw 
the whole power into the hands of the higher 
classes, —no doubt, the immediate descendants 
of the Pelasgi, and subjected to their control 
the whole mass of the lower orders,—very pro- 
bably sprung from the early Aborigines. Now, 
reasoning by analogy, we must allow this 
very same form of government to have pre- 
vailed in Etrurian Rome before its conquest by 
Romulus. This arrangement would throw into 
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the hands of the upper classes the chief power, 
and give them the absolute control of religious 
affairs; and, on his capture of the city, Ro- 
mulus would leave them in full possession of 
the latter as a matter almost of necessity, while 
from motives of policy he would allow them to 
retain a small portion of the former. Hence 
the origin of the Roman nobility. Many cit- 
cumstances combine to strengthen what has 
justbeen advanced. The nobility had fot @ 
long time in Rome the sole custody of religiotis 
affairs, and from their order all the priests were 
for a long series of years constantly chosen. 
Every patrician gens, and each individual patri- 
cian family, had certain sacred rites peculiar to 
itself, which went by inheritance in the same 
manner as effects, and which the heir was bound 
to perform. Even in a later age, when the 
power of the popular branch had become almost 
paramount, the senate still assumed to them- 
selves the guardianship and control of all reli- 
gious affairs. In this way, too, is to be ex- 
plained the relation of patron and client, which 
in the earlier days of the Roman government 
was observed with so much formality and rigor. 
It was an artful arrangement on the part of a 
sacerdotal order, and may be regarded as analo- 
gous to, and no doubt derived from, the insti- 
tution of castes in India. Its object was to 
keep the lower orders in complete dependence 
on the higher ; and to effect this end, the ter- 
rors of religion were powerfully annexed: it 
was deemed unlawful for patrons and clients to 
accuse or bear witness against each other ; and 
whoever was found to have acted otherwise, 
might be slain with impunity as a victim des 
voted to Pluto, and the infernal gods. A re- 
gular system of castes seems thus to have pre- 
vailed in Rome both before and a long period 
after its conquest by Romulus, The possession 
of superior knowledge formed a powerful instru- 
ment in accomplishing such a result, but the 
most effectual means undoubtedly were the en- 
tire ingrossing, on the part of the patricians, of 
every thing connected with the rites and cere- 
monies of religion. The accessions constantly 
making to the number of inhabitants by the 
influx of strangers and conquered tribes, would. 
gradually weaken this hereditary, and, as it 
were, patriarchal influence, of the patrician 
order, by introducing a race of men sprung in 
a great measure from the Aborigines of the 
country, and equally averse to the sacerdotal 
sway, and hereditary prerogatives of the nobi- 
lity. As soon as the body of the Roman com- 
mons began to assume this chequered and 
diversified character, that instant dissensions 
arose between the 2 orders of the state. The 
nobility tried every method to extend their an- 
cient influence and power over the more recent 
portion of the inhabitants, and the latter as 
strenuously contended for exemption from their 
control. The first indications of this inde- 
pendent spirit on the part of the plebeians 
shewed themselves during the interregnum, 
which preceded the reign of Numa, when the 
patricians made so powerful an effort to regain 
their former ascendency ; and it is worthy of 
observation how politic the conduct of the 
higher orders was, in unanimously recommend- 
ing Numa to fill the vacant throne, and how 
fully that monarch, who aay iy every reason 
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` to believe had been educated in Etruria, se- 
conded the views of the nobility in multiplying 
and confining exclusively to that order the ce- 
remonies and observances of religion, After 
the expulsion of Tarquin, the struggle for mas- 
tery was renewed; and a preconcerted plan 
seems to have been set on foot by the patri- 
cians of involving the lower orders in their 
debt, and of wresting from them, by means of 
the influence, which they would thus acquire, 
what open violence could never have obtained. 
The plan, however, failed. The secession to 
the Sacred Mount shews that the commons 
had now learned to put their own machinery 
in operation against their oppressors ; and in 
this way also are we to explain the remarkable 
fact of the Comitia Tributa, where the people 
had the majority, not requiring, like the other 
Comitia, the previous taking of auspices; for 
the people had become aware that such a preli- 
minary step would have enabled the patricians 
to put off any assembly at pleasure by falsifying 
the omens. But our limits forbid any farther 
comments on this interesting subject. The 
only point, which remains for our consideration, 
is the one mentioned in the early part of these 
remarks, namely, with regard to the ¿rue or 
Latin name of the Roman city. Macrobius 
(3, 9.) informs us that the Romans, when they 
besieged a city, and thought themselves sure 
of taking it, used solemnly to call out the tute- 
lary gods of the place, because they thought 
that the place could not otherwise be taken, or 
regarded it as impious to hold the gods in cap- 
tivity. “ On this account,” he adds, “ the 
Romans themselves have willed that both the 
deity, under whose protection Rome is, as well 
as the Latın name of the city, remain secret 
and undivulged, The name of the city is un- 
known even to the most learned; the Romans 
being on their guard against mentioning it, 
lest they themselves might suffer, what they 
had often put in practice against their enemies, 
and lest their tutelary deity might be evoked.” 
To the testimony of Macrobius may be added 
that of Pliny (3, 5.) “Rome, whose other name 
it is forbidden by the secret ceremonies of re- 
ligion to divulge.” Now, in the sanctuary of 
Vesta was preserved the Padladium, ‘ the fated 
pledge of Roman dominion,” (fatale pignus 
ymperii Romani, Liv, 26, 27.) May we not, 
then, suppose Pad/as or Minerva to have been 
the true tutelary deity of Rome, and the real 
or Latin name of the city to have been Pakan- 
tium? This would bring us back to the an- 
cient name imposed by the Pelasgi. That the 
Palladium was the statue of Pallas, will clearly 
appear from numerous ancient authorities. A 
few may be here cited. Thus Eustathius: 
“ The statues of Pallas are called by the an- 
cients Paladia? _ Apollod, :—“ This (the Pal- 
Zadium) fell from heaven, and was delivered to 
king Ilus. Its size was 3 cubits; in the atti- 
tude of one adyancing, holding in the right 
hand an uplifted spear, in the left hand a spindle 
and distaff.” Ancient coins, too, remain, on 
which Æneas is represented bearing on his 
shoulders his parent Anchises, and in his right 
hand a small image of Pallas. Lucan uses 
very express terms: “ And Pallas, seen by no 
one of men, the memorable pledge in the secret 
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chief Vestal, says, “ Who alone is allowed to 
behold the Trojan Minerva.” It is curious to 
observe, moreover, that the Pad/udiwm and the 
worship of fire are always connected together, 
which would seem to make the belief respectin 

the Palladium, of Pelasgic or oriental pees | 
——II. A daughter of Evander. HI. A 
Trojan woman, who came to Italy with Æneas. 
IV. A daughter of Italus and Luceria. 
After one of these females, according to some 
authors, the capital of Italy was called Roma, 

Romant, the inhabitants of Rome: see Roma, 

Romwxa, a name given to the fig-tree, under 
which Romulus and Remus were found. Ovid, 
Fast. 2, 412. 

Romurza, a town of the Samnites. 
10, 17. 

Romi1¥p=, a patronymic given to the Ro- 
man people from Romulus, their first king, and 
the founder of the city. din, 8, 638. 

Romiuus, a son of Mars and Ilia, grandson 
of Numitor, king of Alba, was born at the 
same birth with Remus: [see preceding re- 
marks.] These 2 children were thrown into 
the Tiber by order of Amulius, who usurped 
the crown of his brother Numitor; but they 
were preserved, and according to Florus, the 
river stopped its course, and a she-wolf came 
and fed them with her milk tillthey were found 
by Faustulus, one of the king’s shepherds, who 
educated them as his own children. When 
they knew their real origin, the twins, called 
Romulus and Remus, put Amulius to death, 
and restored the crown to their grandfather Nu- 
mitor. They afterwards undertook to build a 
city, and to determine which of the 2 brothers 
should have the management of it, had re- 
course to omens and the flight of birds. Re- 
mus went to Mt. Aventine, and Romulus to 
Mt. Palatine. Remus saw first a flight of 6 
vultures, and soon after, Romulus, 12; and 
therefore, as his number was greater, he began 
to lay the foundations of the city, hopeful that 
it would become a warlike and powerful nation, 
as the birds, from which he had received the 
omen, were fond of prey and slaughter. Ro- 
mulus marked with a furrow the place, where 
he wished to erect the walls; but their slender- 
ness was ridiculed by Remus, who leaped over 
them with the greatest contempt. This irri- 
tated Romulus, and Remus was immediately 
put to death, by the hand of his brother, or 
one of the workmen. When the walls were 
built, the city was without inhabitants; but 
Romulus, by making an asylum of a sacred 
grove, soon collected a multitude of fugitives, 
foreigners, and criminals, whom he received as 
his lawful subjects. Yet, however numerous 
these might be, they were despised by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, and none were willing to 
form matrimonial connections with them. But 
Romulus obtained by force, what was denied 
to his petitions. The Romans celebrated games 
in honor of the god Consus, and forcibly car- 
ried away all the females, who had assembled 
there to be spectators of these unusual exhibi- 
tions. These violent measures offended the 
neighbouring nations. They made war against 
the ravishers with various success, till at last 
they entered Rome, betrayed tothem by one of 
the stolen virgins. A violent engagement was 
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shrine.” The dams poet, in speaking of the | begun in the middle of the Roman fọrum ; but 
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the Sabines were conquered, or according to 
Ovid, the 2 enemies laid down their arms, when 
the women had rushed between the 2 armies, 
and by their tears and entreaties raised com- 
passion in the bosoms of their parents and hus- 
bands. The Sabines left their original posses- 
sions, and came to live in Rome, where Tatius, 
their king, shared the sovereign power with 
Romulus, The introduction of the Sabines into 
the city of Rome was attended with the most 
salutary consequences, and the Romans, by 
pursuing this plan, and admitting the conquered 
nations among their citizens, rendered them- 
selves more powerful and formidable. After- 
wards Romulus divided the lands, which he had 
obtained by conquest. One part was reserved 
for religious uses, to erect temples, and conse- 
crate altars ; the other was appropriated for the 
expenses of the state; and the 3d part was 
equally distributed among his subjects, who 
were divided into 3 classes or tribes, The most 
aged and experienced, tothe number of 100, 
were also chosen, whom the monarch might 
consult in matters of the highest importance, 
and from their age were called senators, and 
from their authority patres. The whole body 
of the people was also distinguished by the 
‘name of patricians and plebeians, patron and 
client, who by mutual interest were induced to 
preserve the peace of the state, and promote 
the public good. Some time after Romulus 
disappeared, as he was giving instructions to 
the senators, and the eclipse of the sun, which 
happened at that time, was favorable to the 
rumor, which asserted that the king had been 
taken up to heaven, B.c. 714, after a reign of 
39 years. This was further confirmed by J. 
Proculus, one of the senators, who solemnly 
declared that, as he returned from Alba, he had 
seen Romulus in a form above human, and that 
he had directed him to tell the Romans to pay 
to him divine honors under the name of Qui- 
rinus, and assure them that their city was 
doomed one day to become the capital of the 
world. This report was immediately credited, 
and the more so, as the senators dreaded the 
resentment of the people, who suspected them 
of having offered violence to him. A temple 
was raised to him, and a regular priest, called 
Flamen Quirinalis, was appointed to preside 
over the sacrifices. Romulus was ranked by the 
Romans among the 12 great gods, and it is no 
wonder that he received such distinguished 
honors, when the Romans considered him as 
the founder of their city and empire, and the 
son of the godof war. He is generally repre- 
sented like his father, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish them. The fable of the 2 children 
of Rhea Silvia being nourished by a she-wolf, 
arose from Lupa, Faustulus’s wife, having 
brought them up: (see deca.) 

Romitzus Srurviws, or ALLADIUS, I. a king 
of Alba. II. Momyllus Augustulus, the 
last of the emperors of the western empire of 
Rome. His country was conquered a.D. 476, 
by the Heruli, under Odoacer, who assumed 
the name of king of Italy. 5 

Romus, I. a son of Æneas, by Lavinia. 
Some suppose that he was the founder of Rome: 
[see Roma. ] II. A son of Aimathio. 

Rosc¥a Lex, de theatris, by L. Roscius Otho 
the tribune, a.u.c. 685, It required that none 
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should sit in the 14 first seats of the theatre, if 
they were not in possession of 400 sestertia, 
the fortune required for a Roman knight: (see 
Otho.) 

Roscranum, Rossano, the port of Thurii.’ 

Rosctus, Q., I. a Roman actor, [from his 
surname Gad/us supposed to have been a native 
of Gaul, north of the Po, though educated 
in the vicinity of Lanuvium and Aricia.] He 
was so celebrated on the stage, that every co- 
median of excellence and merit has received 
his name. [Cicero, (de Divin.) makes his bro- 


ther Quintus say that the young Roscius was 


found one night in his cradle enveloped in the 
folds of 2 serpents; his father consulted the 
auspices respecting this prodigy, which told to 
him that his child would attain great celebrity. 
Quintus adds that a certain Praxiteles had re- 
presented this in sculpture, and the poet Ar- 
chias had celebrated it in song.] His eyes 
were naturally distorted, and he always ap- 
peared on the stage with a mask, but the Ro- 
mans obliged him to act his characters without, 
and overlooked the deformities of his face, that 
they might the better hear his elegant pronun- 
ciation, and be delighted with the sweetness of 
his voice. He was, on suspicion, accused of 
dishonorable practices; but Cicero, one of his 
pupils, undertook his defence, and cleared him 
of the malevolent aspersions of his enemies, in 
an elegant Oration still extant. [Val. Max. 
(8, 7.) states that Roscius studied with the 
greatest care the most trifling gesture, which 
he was to make in public, and Cicero relates 
that, though the house of this comedian was a 
kind of school, where good actors were formed, 
yet Roscius declared that he never had a pupil, 
with whom he was completely satisfied. If 
Plut. be correctly informed, Cic. himself stu- 
died under this great actor; he was certainly 
his friend and admirer, Macrob. (Sat. 2, 10.) 
informs us that Cic. and Roscius sometimes 
tried which of the two could express a thought 
more forcibly, the one by his words, or the other 
by his gestures, and that these exercises gave 
to Roscius so high an opinion of his art, that 
he wrote a work, in which he made a compa- 
rison between it and eloquence. The same au- 
thor mentions that Sylla, the dictator, to testify 
his admiration, sent the actor a gold ring, a 
symbol of equestrian rank, His daily profits 
were 1,000 denarii, (nearly 180 dollars.) Ac- 
cording to Pliny his annual gains were about 
20,000 dollars. Roscius died about B.c. 62; 
for, in Cic.’s Defence of Archias, delivered 
A.v.0. 693, the death of Roscius is alluded to as 
a recent event.]. Hor, Ep. 2, 1.—Quintil— 
Cic, pro Rosc, de Orat.3.de Div. 1, &e. Tusc. 
3, &e.—Plut. in Cic.—lII. Sextus, a rich 
citizen of Ameria, murdered in the dictatorship 
of Sylla. His son, of the same name, accused 
of the murder, was eloquently defended by 
Cicero in an Oration still extant, a.u.c. 673. 
Cic. pro S. Roscio Amer. IJI. Lucius, a 
lieutenant of Casar’s army in Gaul——IV. 
Otho, a tribune, who made a law to discrimi- 
nate the knights from the common people at 
public spectacles. 

Ros¥= Campus, or Ros¥a, a beautiful plain 
in the country of the Sabines, near the lake 
Velinum. Varro, R, R.1,7.—in.7, 712— 
Cic, Att, 4, 15. 
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Rotomiaus, Rowen, a town of Gaul. 

_ Roxana, I. a Persian woman, taken prisoner 
by Alexander, who married her, She behaved 
with great cruelty after his death, and was at 
last put to death by Cassander’s order. She 
was daughter of Darius, or, according to others, 
of one of his satraps. Curt. 8, 4. 10, 6,—Plut. 
-—II. A wife of Mithridates the Great, who 
poisoned herself. 

. Roxoxany, a people of European Sarmatia, 
who proved very active and rebellious in the 
reign of the Roman emperors. 

Runes, the North Cape at the north of 
Scandinavia. 

_ Rus; Ruvo, a town of Apulia, from which 
the epithet Rubeus is derived, applied to bram- 
ble-bushes, which grew there. The inhabitants 
were called Rubitini. Horat, Sat. 1,5, 94.— 
Virg. G. 1, 266. 

Rusïco, [a small stream of Italy, falling into 
the Adriatic a little to the north of Ariminum, 
and forming in part the northern boundary of 
Mtahia Propria. On this last account the Roman 
generals were forbidden to pass the Rubico with 
an armed force, under the most dreadful impre- 
cations; for in violating this injunction they 
would enter on the immediate territory of the 
republic, in effect declaring war on their country. 
Cæsar crossed this stream with his army at the 
commencement of the civil war, and harangued 
his troops at Ariminum. When Augustus sub- 
sequently included Galia Cisalpina within the 
limits of Italy, the Rubico lost its importance ; 
and in modern times it is difficult to ascertain 
the position of the true stream, D’Anv. makes 
it correspond with a current, which, formed of 
3 brooks, is called at its mouth Fiumesino. A 
formal papal decree, however, issued in 1756, 
decided in favor of the Lusa; but popular tra- 
dition designates the Pisatedio as the true stream, 
and this river best suits the account, which we 
have, of the situation of the Rubico.] Lucan, 
1, 185. 213.— Strabo; 5.— Suet. in Ces. 32. 

RusiEnvus Larra, a tragic poet in the age of 
Juvenal, conspicuous as much for his great 
genius, as his poverty. Juv. 7, 72. 

Rusgīco, a goddess: see Robigo. 

Ruso, Dwina, which falls into the Baltic at 
Riga, 

Rusra saxa, a place of Etruria, near Veii, 
at the distance of about 8 miles from Rome, 
Martial, 4, 64, 15.— Liv. 2, 49. 

Rusrum mare, the Red Sea: [see Arabicus 
Sinus, and. Erythreum Mare. | 

Rupfz, a town of Calabria built by a Greek 
colony, and famous for giving birth to the poet 
Ennius. Cic. pro Arch—Sul. Ital. 12, 396. 

Rurrus Crispus, I. an officer of the præ- 
torian guards under Claudius; banished by 
Agrippina for his attachment to Britannicus 
and Octavius, sons of Messalina, and put him- 
self to death. His wife Poppæa Sabina, by 
whom he had a son, Rufinus Crispinus, after- 
wards married Nero. Tacit. Hist. 12, 42. 16, 
Wwe II. A soldier presented with a civic 
crown for preserving the life of a citizen, &c. 

Rurana, a town of Gaul, Rufash in Alsace. 

Rurinvs, [a minister of state to the emperors 
Theodosius and Arcadius, and a native of Gaul. 
He was naturally vindictive and cruel, and is 
supposed to have stimulated Theodosius to the 
masgacre of Telaio, After the death of 
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this monarch, he succeeded to atsolute autho- 
rity over the eastern empire in the reign of Ar- 
cadius. He soon, however, fell beneath the 
power of Stilicho, general under Honorius in 
the western empire, and was put to death by the 
army. He is said to have aspired to the su- 
preme authority. | : k à 
Rurrıum, Ruvo, a town of Samnium, Liv. 
8, 25. s 

i Rvurus, I. a Latin historian: (see Quintius.) 
II. A friend of Commodus, famous for his 
avarice and ambition. III. One of the an- 
cestors of Sylla, degraded from the rank of a 
senator, because 101b. weight of gold was found 
in his house——IV. A governor of Judzxa.— 
V. A poet of Ephesus in the reign of Trajan, 
who wrote 6 books on Simples, now lost. 
VI. A Latin poet. VII. Sempronius: see 
Pretorius. 

Ruařa, ‘Rugen, an island of the Baltic. 

Ruen, a nation of Germany. Tacit. G. 43. 

Ruriiivs, I. an officer surnamed Rea, for 
his authoritative manners; proscribed by Au- 
gustus, he fled to Brutus. Horat. Sat. 1,7, 1. 
II. A writer whose treatises de Figuris 
Sententiarum, &c. were edited by Ruhnken, L., 
Bat. 1768, 8vo. 

Rusricus, L. Jun. ARULENus, a man put to 
death by Domitian; the friend and preceptor 
of Pliny the Younger, (Ep. 1, 14,) who praises 
his abilities ; he is likewise commended by 
Tacitus, H. 16, 26.— Suet. in Dom. 

RureEns, a people of Gaul, now Ruvergne, in 
Guienne. Ces. B. G. 

Rurina, a deformed old woman, who lived 
near 100 years, &c. Plin. 7, 48.—Juv. 10, 294, 

Ruririus Rurus, P., I. a Roman consul in 
the age of Sylla, celebrated for his virtues and 
writings. He refused to comply with the re- 
quests of his friends, because they were unjust. 
When Sylla had banished him from Rome, he 
retired to Smyrna amidst the acclamations and 
praises of the people; and when some of his 
friends wished him to be recalled home by 
means of a civil war, he severely reprimanded 
them, and said that he wished rather to see his 
country blush at his exile, than plunge it into 
distress by his return. He first taught the 
Roman soldiers to fabricate their own arms. 
During his banishment he employed his time 
in study, and wrote a History of Rome, in 
Greek, and an Account of his own Life in 
Latin, besides many other works. Ovid, Fast. 
6, 563.—Seneca de Benef.— Cic. in Brut., de 
Orat. 1, 53.—Val. Max. 2, 3. 6, 4.—VFell. Pa- 
tere. 2,9, II. A Roman proconsul, supposed 
to have encouraged Mithridates to murder all 
the Romans in his provinces. III. Lupus, 
a prætor, who fled away with 3 cohorts from 
Tarracina, IV. A rhetorician. Quintil. 3, 1. 
V. A poet of Gaul, in the reign of Hono- 
rius. According to some, he wrote a poem on 
Mt. Ætna. He wrote also an Itinerary, pub- 
lished by Burmann in the Poete Lat. Min., 
L. Bat. 1731, 4to. 

Rurt11, a people of Latium, known as well 
as the Latins by the name of Aborigines. When 
Æneas came into Italy, Turnus was their king, 
and they supported him in the war, which he 
waged against this foreign prince. The capital 
of their dominions was called Ardea. Ovid, Fast. 
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Ririrz, a sea-port town on the southern 
coasts of Britain, abounding in excellent oysters, 
whence the epithet Ruéupinus. Some suppose 
that it is the modern town of Dover, but others, 
(Horsley,) Richborough, or, (D’Anv.,) Sand- 
wich. Lucan, 6, 67.—Juv. 4, 141. 
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Sana, a town of Arabia, [near the coast of 
the Sinus Arabicus,] famous for frankincense, 
myrrh, and aromatic plants. The inhabitants 
were called Sabei. Strabo, 16.—Diod. S. 3.— 
Virg. G. 1, 57.—Ain. 1, 420. 

Sasicuus, or Sapaco, a king of Æthiopia, 
who invaded Egypt, and reigned after the ex- 
pulsion of king Amasis. After a reign of 50 
years he was terrified by a dream, and retired 
into his own kingdom. Diod. S. states that 
after the departure of Sabachus there was an 
anarchy of 2 years, succeeded by the reign of* 
12 kings, who at their joint expense constructed 
the labyrinth, Herod. 2, 137. &c. 

Sasa, [a people of Arabia Felix. Another 
name, viz. that of the Homerite, (thought to 
be derived from Himiar, the name of a sove- 

reign, “ the red king,”) appears in a later age 
confounded with that of the Sabeans:] see 
Saba. 

Sasari, I. a town of Liguria, supposed to 
be the modern Savona. Sil. Ital. 8, 461.— 
‘Strabo, 4. II. A town of Assyria. 

Sasarua, Sanaa, a town of Arabia. 

SABATINI, a people of Samnium, living on 
the banks of the Sabatus, which falls into the 
Vulturnus, Liv, 26, 33, 

Sasazřus, a surname of Bacchus, as, also of 
Jupiter, 

SABELLI, a people of Italy, descended from 
the Sabines, or, according to some, from the 
Samnites; inhabited the country between the 
Sabines and Marsi. Hence the epithet Sabel- 
licus. Horat, Od. 3, 6.—Virg. G. 3, 255. 

SABELLUS, a Latin poet in the reign of Do- 

mitian and Nerva. 
__ SABINA, Jurïa, a Roman matron, who mar- 
ried Hadrian by means of Plotina, wife of Tra- 
jan; celebrated for her private and public virtues. 
Hadrian treated her with the greatest asperity, 
though he had received from her the imperial 
purple; and the empress, sensible of his un- 
kindness, boasted in his presence that she 
had disdained to make him a father, lest his 
children should become more odious or tyran- 
nical than himself. Her behaviour at last so 
exasperated Hadrian, that he poisoned her, or, 
aceording to some, obliged her to destroy her- 
self. The emperor at that time labored under 
a mortal disease, and therefore was the more 
encouraged to sacrifice Sabina to his resent- 
ment, that she might not survive him. Divine 
honors were paid to her memory. She died 
after she had been married 38 years to Hadrian, 
A. D. 138, 

Saninr, an ancient people of Italy, reckoned 
among the Aborigines, or those inhabitants, 
whose origin was not known. [Strabo is one 
of those, who regard the Sabines as autoch- 
thones, or of aboriginal extraction. In the dis- 
trict where the Sabines were afterwards settled, 
the Aborigines, according to Dionys. H. (2, 
p. 112,) had established themselves in very 

early times, Another proof is to be found in 
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the language of the Sabine race, in its princi- 
pal features identical with that spoken by the 
Aborigines in Latium. On the ground of an 
affinity between these 2 nations, we perceive in 
an instant why the Sabines were invited to 
Rome in the days of Romulus to attend the 
celebration of the games. And again, unless 
the Sabines and Latins under Romulus spoke 
the same language, how could they possibly 
unite in the same city ?] The possessions of 
the Sabines were situated in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, between the river Nar and Anio, and 
bounded on the north by the Apennines and 
Umbria, south by Latium, east by the Aqui, 
and Etruria on the west. The greatest part of 
the contiguous nations were descended from 
them, such as the Umbrians, Campanians, 
Sabelli, Osci, Samnites, Hernici, Equi, Marsi, 
Brutii, &c. The Sabines are celebrated in 
ancient history as the first who took up arms 
against the Romans to avenge the rape of their 
females at a spectacle, to which they had been 
invited. After some engagements, the greatest 
part of the Sabines left their ancient posges- 
sions, and migrated to Rome, where they set- 
tled with their new allies. They were at last 
totally subdued, about the year of Rome 373, 
and ranked as Roman citizens. Their chief 
cities were Cures, Fidene, Reate, Crustume- 
rium, Corniculum, Nomentum, Collatia, &c. 
and the character of the nation for chastity, 
purity of morals, and knowledge of herbs and 
incantations, was very great. Horat. Ep. 17,28. 
—Cic, Fat. 15.—Phin. 3, 12.—Liv. 1, 9. 18.— 
Dionys. H. 2, 5\.—Strabo, 5.—Flor.1,1. 3, 18. 
—Sil, Itat. 8, 424.— Ovid, Met. 14, 775, 797. 
Am. 1,101. 13, 8. 61.—Juv. 10, 197. 

SABINIANUS, I. a general, who revolted in 
Africa in the reign of Gordian, and was defeated 
soon after, A.D. 240. II. A general of the 
eastern empire, &c. 

Sazinus Auxus, I. a Latin poet, intimate 
with Ovid. He wrote some Episéles and Elegies, 
in the number of which were mentioned, an 
Epistle from Æneas to Dido, Hippolytus to 
Phaedra, Jaso to Hypsipyle, Demophoo to Phyllis, 
Paris to Ginone, Ulysses to Penelope; the 3 last 
of which, though said to be his composition, 
are spurious, Ovid, dm. 2, 18,——IJ. A man, 
from whom the Sabines received their name, 
He received divine honors after death, and was 
one of those deities, whom Aineas invoked, when 
he entered Italy. He was supposed to be of 
Lacedemonian origin, in, 7, 178. III. 
An officer of Casar’s army defeated by the 
Gauls. IV. Julius, an officer who proclaimed 
himself emperor in the beginning of Vespasian’s 
reign ; soon after defeated in a battle; and to 
escape from the conqueror, hid himself in a 
subterraneous cave, with 2 faithful domestics, 
where he continued unseen for 9 successive 
years. His wife found out his retreat, and 
spent her time with him, till her frequent visits 
to the cave discovered the place of his conceal- 
ment. He was dragged before Vespasian, and 
by his orders put to death, though his friends 
interested themselves in his cause, and his wife 
endeavoured to raise the emperor’s pity by 
shewing to him the twins, whom she had brought 
forth in their subterraneous retreat. V. Corn, 
a man who conspired against Caligula, and 
afterwards destroyed cas Titius, a 
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Roman ‘senator; shamefully” accused and con- 


demned by Sejanus. His body, after execution, | 


was dragged through the streets of Rome, and 
treated with the greatest indignities. His dog 
constantly followed the body, and when it was 
thrown into the Tiber, the faithful animal 
plunged after it and was drowned. Péin. 8, 40, 
VII. Poppzus, a Roman consul, who pre- 
sided above 24 years over Masia, and obtained 
a triumph for his victories over the barbarians. 
He was a great favorite of Augustus and Ti- 
berius. Tacit. Ann, VIII. Flavius, a bro- 
ther of Vespasian, killed by the populace ; well 
known for his fidelity to Vitellius. He com- 
manded in the Roman armies 35 years; go- 
vernor of Rome for 12. 

Sanis, Sambre, a river of Belgic Gaul, falling 
into the Mese at Namur. Ces. 2, 16. 18. 

SasrXra, a maritime town of [Tripolis, in 
Africa, south-east of Syrtis-Minor. Sabart, or 
Old Tripoli ;] a Roman colony. Sil. Ital. 3, 
256.—Phn. 5, 4. 

SABRINA, the Severn in England. 

SasurAnus, an officer of the pretorian 
guards. When he was appointed to this office 
by Trajan, the prince presented him with a 
sword, saying, Use this weapon in my service as 
long as my commands are just; but turn at 
against my own breast, whenever I become cruel 
or malevolent. 

Sazus, I. one of the ancient kings of the 
Sabines, the same as Sabinus: (see Sabinus.) 
II. A king of Arabia. 

SacXpas, a musician and poet of Argos, 
who obtained 3 several times the prize at the 
Pythian Games. Plut. de Mus.—Paus. 6, 14. 

Saca, a people of Scythia, who inhabited the 
country at the east of Bactriana and Sogdiana, 
and towards the north of Mt. Imaus, [ Saketa. | 
The name of Sace was given in general to all 
the Scythians by the Persians. [The term 
signifies “ dogs.’ It was applied by the Per- 
sians to the Scythians on account of the latter 
following a different religious creed from their 
own. The Scythian religion seems to have been 
derived from the worship of Budda in India.] 
They had no towns, according to some writers, 
put lived in tents. P02.6, 13.— Herod.3,93.7,63. 

Sacer mons, a mountain, near Rome: see 
Mons Sacer. 

SACER PORTUS or SACRI PORTUS, a place of 
Italy near Praneste, famous for a battle be- 
tween Sylla and Marius, in which the former 
obtained the victory. Vell. Patere. 2, 26,—Lu- 
can, 2, 134. 

Sacra via, a celebrated street of Rome, 
where a treaty of peace and alliance was made 
between Romulus and Tatius. It led from the 
amphitheatre to the Capitol, by the temple of 
the goddess of Peace, and the temple of Cesar. 
The triumphal processions passed through it 
to go to the Capitol, Horat. Od. 4,2. Sat. 1, 
9.— Liv. 2, 13.—Cie. Planc.7. Att. Ep. 4, 3. 

SacRATA LEX, miltfaris, a.u.c. 411, by the 
dictator Valerius Corvus, as some suppose, 
enacted that the name of no soldier, entered in 
the muster-roll, should be struck out but by his 
consent, and no person, who had been a military 
tribune, should execute the office of ductor 
ordinum. 

Sacrarivir, M., a friend of Cesar, killed at 
Dyrrhachium. Ces, B, C. 
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Sacri porrus: see Sacer Portus. 

Sacrum BELLUM, I.a name given to the wars 
carried on concerning the temple of Delphi. 
The Ist began B.c. 448, and init the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians were auxiliaries on opposite 
sides. The 2d war began B.c. 357, and finished 
9 years after by Philip of Macedonia, who de- 
stroyed all the cities of the Phocians: (see 
Phocis.) II. Promontorium, a promontory of 
Spain, Cape St. Vincent, called by Strabo the 
most westerly part of the earth; [named Sacrum, 
because the ancients believed this to be the 
place, where the sun at his setting plunged his 
chariot into the sea.] 

Sapyāres, one of the Mermnadz, who 
reigned in Lydia 12 years after his father Gyges. 
He made war against the Milesians for 6 years. 
Herod. 1, 16. &e. 

SærXsıs, Xativa, a town of Spain [on alittle 
river, which falls into the Sucro; famed for its 
fine linen.] Sil. Ital. 3, 373. 

Sackwa, a woman acquainted with magic 
and enchantments. Horat. Epod. 5, 25. 

Sackris: [see Sangaris.] 

Saara, a small river of Italy in the country 
of the Brutii: [see Locri.] Cic. Nat, D. 2. 2. 
— Strabo, 6. 

Saguntum or Saguntus, a town of Hispa- 
nia Tarraconensis, [north of Valentia,] about 1 
mile from the sea-shore; founded by a colony 
of Zacynthians, and by some of the Rutuli of 
Ardea. Saguntum is celebrated forthe clay in 
its neighbourhood, with which cups, pocula 
Saguntina, were made, but more particularly as 
being the cause of the 2d Punic war, and for the 
attachment of its inhabitants to the interest of 
Rome. Hannibal took it after a siege of about 
8 months; and the inhabitants, not to fall into 
the enemy's hands, burnt themselves with their 
houses and effects. The conqueror afterwards 
rebuilt it, and placed a garrison there, with all 
the noblemen, whom he detained as hostages 
from the several neighbouring nations of Spain. 
[It was wrested from the Carthaginians by 
Scipio, and being greatly favored by the Romans, 
became a flourishing city. At some period, not 
mentioned in history, it was reduced to ruins, 
Some remains of it are still to be seen under the 
name of Murviedro, a corruption of Muri Fe- 
teres.] Flor. 2,6.—Liv. 21.— Sil, Ital. 1, 271, 
— Lucan, 3, 350.—Strabo, 3.— Mela, 2, 6. 

Sars, a town in the Delta of Egypt, between 
the Canopic and Sebennytic mouths of the 
Nile, and anciently the capital of Lower Egypt. 
Osiris was buried near the town of Sais. ‘The 
inhabitants were called Satte. [This place is 
by some supposed to be the Sin of the Scrip- 
tures, but obviously recognised in Sal. There 
are still considerable remains on this spot. Mi- 
nerva was worshipped at Sais with great so- 
lemnity.] Strabo, 17.—Herod. 2, 17. &e. 

Sata, I. a town of Thrace, near the mouths 
of the Hebrus. IJ. A town of Mauritania. 
III. Of Phrygia. IV. A river of Ger- 
many falling into the Elbe, near which are salt- 
pits. Tacit. Ann. 13,57. V. Another falling 
into the Rhine, Issel. 

SavXco, a poor man who pretended to be un- 
commonly rich, &e. Cie. ad Div. 7, 24. 

Saramtnya, I, a name given to a ship at 
Athens, employed by the republic in conveying 
the officers of state to their different administras 
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tions abroad, &e.——TI. A name given to the 
-island of Cyprus, on account of Salamis, one 
-of its capital cities. 

SXiimuis, a daughter of the Asopus by Me- 
thone. Neptune became enamored of her, and 
carried her to an island of the Aigean, which 
afterwards bore her name, and where she gave 
birth to a son called Cenchreus. Diod. 8.4. 

SXiAmis, Saramins, or SALAMINA, Colouri, an 
_island in the Saronicus Sinus, [ Gulf of Egina,] 

on the southern coast of Attica, opposite to 
Eleusis, at the distance of about a league, with 
a town and harbor of the same name. It is 
about 50 miles in circumference. It was origi- 
nally peopled by a colony of Ionians, and after- 
wards by some of the Greeks from the adjacent 
island and countries. It is celebrated for a 
battle between the Greek and Persian fleets, 
when Xerxes invaded Attica. The enemy’s 
ships amounted to above 2,000, and those of the 
Peloponnesians to about 380 sail. In this en- 
gagement, Oet. 20, s.c. 480, the Greeks lost 40 
ships, and the Persians about 200, besides an 
immense number, which were taken, with all 
-the ammunition, which they contained. [The 
island of Salamis was anciently called Cycria, 
from Cychreus, the name of its first king, and 
-also Pityusa from the number of pines found 
there. Strabo gives to it the appellation of 
Scirias from an ancient hero of that name. It 
-was called Salamine, from the Nymph Salamis 
mentioned above.] Xerxes is said to have at- 
tempted to join it to the continent. Teucer and 
Ajax, who went to the Trojan war, were natives 
of Salamis. Strabo, 2.—Herod. 8, 56. &e.— 
Plut. et. C. Nep. in Them. &¢.—Diod. S. 4.— 
Val. Max, 5, 3.—Paus, 1, 35. &o.—Mela, 2, 7. 
Lucan, 6,109.—Sil. Ital. 14, 283. 

Sirius, or SALXMINA, a town at the east of 

the island of Cyprus; built by Teucer, who 
gave to it the name of the island Salamis, 
from which he had been banished, about B.c. 
1270: hence the epithets ambigua and alterawere 
applied to it, as the mother country was also called 
vera for the sake of distinction. His descen- 
dants continued masters of the town for above 
800 years. It was destroyed by an earthquake, 
and rebuilt in the 4th cent., and called Con- 
stantia, [It was depopulated about the end of 
the 7th cent.; but the name of Constanza re- 
mains annexed to its ruins.] Strabo, 9.—He- 
rod. 8, 94. &c.—Horut. Od. 1, 7, 21.—Vell. 
Patere, 1, 1.—Lucan, 3, 183. 
_ GXuXpra, or SXuXprm, Salpe, a town of 
Apulia, [a short distance west of the Aufidus. 
It situation was marshy and insalubrious. It 
was a post of consequence, eagerly contended 
for by the Romans and Carthaginians during 
the 2d Punic war.] Lucan, 5,377,—Val. Max. 
3, 8.— Piin. 3, 11. 

Saari, I. a street and gate at Rome, which 
Ted towards the country of the Sabines; named 
Salaria, because salt, (sa/,) was generally con- 
veyed to Rome that way. Martial, 4, 64. 
II. A bridge called Sadarius, built 4 miles from 
Rome, through the Salarian gate on the Anio. 

Sarassr, [a people of Gallia Transpadana, 
more northerly than the Taurini, in a fine val- 
ley watered by the Duria Major.] They cut 
off 10,000 Romans under Appius Claudius, 

‘Av.c, 610, were soon after defeated, at last 


totally subdued, and sold as slaves by Augustus, | 
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[A colony of preetorians was established in this 
territory in the reign of Augustus, which took 
the name of Augusta Pretoria, Aousta.| Liv. 
21, 38.—Péin. 3, 17.—Strabo, 4. 

Sauxtvs, a poet of great merit in the age of 
Domitian, yet pinched by poverty, though 
born of illustrious parents, and distinguished 
by purity of manners, and integrity of mind. 
Juv. 7, 80.— Quint. 10, 1. 

SaLenrini, a people of Italy fin Japyvia 
on the e side of th pre 
Ital. 8, 579.—Æn. 3, 400.— Farro, R, R. 1, 24. 
—Strabo, 6.— Mela, 2, 4. 

Saternum, Salerno, a town of the Picentini, 
on the shores of the Tyrrhene sea, south of 
Campania, and famous for a medical school in 
the lower ages. Piin. 13, 3—Liv. 34, 45.— 
ey, 2, 425.— Vell. Paterc.1, 15.—Hor. Ep. 

i5: 

Sarı, I. a college of priests at Rome, insti- 
tuted in honor of Mars, and appointed by 
Numa, to take care of the 12 sacred shields 
called Ancilia, s.c. 909: (see Ancile.) [Their 
chief was called presul, who seems to have 
gone foremost in the procession ; their principal 
musician vates; and he, who admitted new 
members, magister.| Their number was after- 
wards doubled by Tullus Hostilius, after he had 
obtained a victory over the Fidenates, in conse- 
quence of a vow made to Mars. The Salii were 
all of patrician families, and the office very 
honorable. The Ist of March was the day, on 
which the Salii observed their festivals in honor 
of Mars. They were generally dressed in a 
short scarlet tunic, of which only the edges 
were seen; wore a large purple-colored belt above 
the waist, fastened with brass buckles; had on 
their heads round bonnets with 2 corners stand- 
ing up, and wore in their right hand a small 
rod, in their left a small buckler, [one of the 
Ancilia, or shields of Mars. Lucan says that 
it hung from the neck.] In the observation of 
their solemnity they first offered sacrifices, and 
afterwards went through the streets dancing in 
measured motions, sometimes altogether, at 
other times separately, while musical instru- 
ments were playing before them. They placed 
their body in different attitudes, and struck 
with their rods the shields, which they held in 
their hands; also sung hymns in honor of the 
gods, particularly of Mars, Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva, and were accompanied in the chorus 
by a certain number of virgins, Sa/ie, habited 
like themselves. [We have in Varro a few 
fragments of the Salian Hymms, even in the 
time of that writer scarcely intelligible. Thus, 
for example, 

Divum exta cante, Divum Deo supplice cante. 
i.e. Deorum exta canite, Deorum Deo (Jano) stp- 
pliciter canite: and also the following : 
omnia 

dapatilia comisse jani cusiones 

duonus ceruses dwvius janusque venit. 
i. e Omnia dapalia comedisse Jani Curiones. 
Bonus creator Divius Janusque venit.) The 
Salii instituted by Numa were called Palatini, 
in contradistinction to the others, because they 
lived on Mt. Palatine, where they offered sacri- 
fices. Those added by Tullus, were called Col- 
lini, Agonatles, or Quirinales, from a mountain 
of the same name, where they had fixed their 
residence, Their name Bee to have been 
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derived a salendio, or saltando, because during 
their festivals it was particularly requisite that 
they should leap and dance. Their feasts and 
entertainments were uncommonly rich and 
sumptuous, whence dapes sahares is proverbially 
applied to such repasts, as are most splendid 
and costly. It was usual among the Romans 
when they declared war, for the Sallii to shake 
their shields with great violence, as if to call on 
the god Mars to come to their assistance. Liv, 
1, 20.—Varro, L. L. 4, 15.—Ovid, Fast. 3, 387. 
—Dionys. H. 3.—Flor.1, 2. &e—Æn. 8, 285. 
— II. A nation of Germany, which invaded 
Gaul, and were conquered by Julian. Amm. 
Marcell, 17. 

Satxusrivs, Crispus, I, a Latin historian 
born at Amiternum, in the country of the Sa- 
bines. He received his education at Rome, and 
made himself known as a public magistrate 
in the office of queestor and consul. His licen- 
tious and depraved manners, however, did not 
„escape the censure of the age, and Sallust was 
degraded from the dignity of a senator, B. c. 50. 
His amour with Fausta, daughter of Sylla, was 
a strong proof of his debauchery ; and Milo, 
the husband, who discovered the adulterer in 
his house, revenged the violence offered to his 
bed by beating him with stripes, and selling 
him his liberty at a high price: [related by 
Gellius (N. 4. 17, 18.) on the authority of 
Varro. It seems, however, rather extraordinary 
that the intrigue of a senator with a female of 
so abandoned a character, could appear to de- 
serve so severe a punishment at a period of such 
general corruption. More probably Sallust was 
sacrificed to party motives. Sallust, tribune of 
the commons the year when Milo was tried, 
and also a partisan of Cesar’s, found means 
to frustrate the schemes of Cicero and the re- 
publican party by effecting Milo’s condemna- 
tion. The censor Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
desirous of gaining the friendship of Cicero, 
which he deemed of importance to his interests, 
seems to have degraded Sallust from his sena- 
torian rank for no other than party considera- 
tions. Sallust, no doubt, was infected with the 
vices of the age, but certainly does not seem to 
have been that monster of depravity, which his 
enemies represented him to be. Would an 
abandoned profligate write as he has done in 
praise of virtue and good order? Such effron- 
tery would be almost incredible. Sallust, after 
his disgrace, retired into Gaul to Cæsar ? and 
the latter, becoming shortly after master of 
the republic, restored Sallust to his senatoriau 
rank, and had him appointed in succession 
queestor and prætor. He accompanied his pa- 
tron into Africa, and was left there by Cesar 
as governor of Numidia. Sallust has been 
accused of rapacity and extortion, while hold- 
ing this province. This charge is founded on 
a passage of Dio Cassius, who says that he 
was rather the spoiler than governor of Nu- 
midia; but it is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment with the principles openly professed by 
Sallust in his writings, and to conceive how a 
man stained with crime could have openly 
affected such rigor of principle without dis- 
gusting, and exciting the marked animadver- 
sion of his contemporaries. More probably Dio 
Cassius details merely one of the numerous 
slanders put i reU by the enemies of 
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Sallust. A recent editor has even gone so far 
as to advance the hypothesis, that Dio only fol- 
lowed a popular tradition, which confounded Ca- 
tiline with Sallust. The historian was, however, 
certainly accused by the Numidians,’ but ac- 
quitted by Cæsar. At his return home he built 
himself a magnificent house, and bought gar- 
dens. 
of his grand-nephew, and subsequently of the 
emperors. They were on the Quirinal hill, 
and the spot still retains the name of the gar- 
dens of Sallust.] He married Terentia, the 
divorced wife of Cicero; and hence, according 
to some, arose an immortal hatred between the 
historian and orator, Sallust died in his 51st 
year, A.D. 35. Asa writer he is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. He had composed a History of 
Rome, but nothing remains of it except a few 
fragments. [His Roman History was divided 
into 6 books. It commenced with the death of 
Sylla, and ended at the conspiracy of Catiline. 
It was preceded by 2 discourses, one of which 
gave an account of the government and man- 
ners of Rome from its origin to the period of 
the civil wars ; the other contained a brief re- 
cital of the troubles between Marius and Sylla.] 
His only compositions extant are his History of 
Catiline’s Conspiracy, and of the Wars of Jugur- 
tha, King of Numidia. In these celebrated 
works the author is greatly commended for his 
elegance, the vigor and animation of his sen- 
tences ; he everywhere displays a wonderful 
knowledge of the human heart, and paints with 
a masterly hand the causes, which gave rise to 
the great events, which he relates. No one was 
better acquainted with the vices prevailing in 
the capital of Italy, and seems to have been 
more severe against the follies of the age, and 
the failings, of which he himself was guilty in 
the eyes of the world. His descriptions are 
elegantly correct, and his harangues nervous 
and animated, and well suiting the character 
and different pursuits of the great men, in whose 
mouths they are placed. The historian, how- 
ever, is blamed for tedious and insipid exor- 
diums, which often disgust the reader without 
improving him ; his affectation of old and ob- 
solete words and phrases is also censured, and 
particularly his unwarrantable partiality in some 
of his narrations. Though faithful in every 
other respect, he has not painted the character 
of Cicero with all the fidelity and accuracy, 
which the reader claims from the historian ; 
and in passing in silence over many actions, 
which reflect the greatest honor on the first 
husband of Terentia, the rival of Cic. has dis- 
graced himself, and rendered his compositions 
less authentic. There are 2 Ovations or Epistles 
to Cesar, about the Regulations of the State, attri- 
buted to him, as also an Ovation against Cicero, 
whose authenticity some of the moderns have 
disputed. [It appears, from a passage of 
Avienus, that he wrote also a geographical work 
“on the Euxine Sea,” now lost.) The best ed. 
of Sallust, [Cortius, Lips. 1724, 4to.] Quintil. 
10, 1.—Suet. de Gramm. in Ces.—Martiai, 
14, 191. II. A nephew of the historian, by 
whom he was adopted. He imitated the mode- 
ration of Mæcenas, and remained satisfied with 
the dignity of a Roman knight, when he could 
have made himself powerful by the favors of 
Augustus and Tiberius, He was very effemi- 
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naté and luxurious. Horace dedicated Ode 2, $. 
to him. Tacit. Ann. 1.—Plin. 34. III. Se- 
cundus Promotus, a native of Gaul, very in- 
timate with Julian ; remakable for his integrity, 
and the soundness of his counsels. Julian 
made him præfect of Gaul. There is also 
another Sallust, called Secundus, whom some 
have improperly confounded with Promotus. 
Secundus was also one of Julian's favorites, 
and was made by him prefect of the east. He 
conciliated the good graces of the Romans by 
the purity of his morals, his fondness for dis- 
cipline, and his religious principles. After the 
death of Jovian, he was universally named by 
the officers of the Roman empire to succeed on 
the imperial throne; but refused this great, 
though dangerous honor, and pleaded infirmi- 
ties of body and old age. The Romans wished 
on this to invest his son with the imperial pur- 
ple, but Secundus opposed it, and observed that 
he was too young to support the dignity. 
IV. A prefect of Rome in the reign of Valen- 
tinian. V. An officer in Britain. 

SatmAcis, a fountain of Caria, near Hali- 
carnassus, which rendered effeminate all those, 
who drank of its waters. There Hermaphro- 
ditus changed his sex, though he still retained 
the characteristics of his own. Ovid, Met. 4,285. 
15, 319.— Hygin. 271. 

Saztmanrica, Salamanca, a town of Spain. 

SALMONE, I. a town of Elis in Peloponnesus, 
with a fountain, from which the Enipeus takes 
its source, and falls into the Alpheus, about 40 
stadia from Olympia, hence called Sa/monis. 
Ovid, Amor. 3, 6, 43. II. A promontory at 
the east of Crete. Dionys. H. 5. 

Satmonevus, a king of Elis, son of Æolus 
and Enarete, who married Alcidice, by whom 
he had Tyro. He wished to be called a god, 
and receive divine honors from his subjects ; 
therefore, to imitate the thunder, he used to 
drive his chariot over a brazen bridge, and 
darted burning torches on every side, as if to 
imitate the lightning. This impiety provoked 
Jupiter. Salmoneus was struck with a thun- 
derbolt, and placed in the infernal regions near 
his brother Sisyphus. Od. 11, 235.—Apollod. 
1, 9.—Aygin. 60.— Diod. S. 4.— Ain, 6, 585. 

Samus, (untis,) a town of Asia near the 
Red Sea, where Alexander saw a theatrical re- 
presentation. Diod. S. 17. 

Satmypessus: [see Halmydessus.] f 

SaLo, Xa/on, a river in Spain, falling into 
the Iberus. Martial, 10, 20. 

SALODURUM, Soleure, a town of the Helvetii. 

SALOME, a queen of Judæa; a name com- 
mon to some of the princesses in the family of 
Herod, &c. ; 

SXiona, or Sanona, a town of Dalmatia, 
about 10 miles distant from the coast of the Adri- 
atic, taken and destroyed by Pollio; [rebuilt 
by Tiberius, who sent hither a Roman colony, 
and made it the capital of Illyricum ;] the na- 
tive place of Dioclesian, who retired thither to 
enjoy peace and tranquillity, after he had abdi- 
cated the imperial purple, and built a stately 

and magnificent palace [about 6 or 7 miles 
from the city,] the ruins of which were still 
seenin the l6thcent. [Out of the ruins, which 
with its grounds covered an extent of between 
9 and 10 English acres, arose the village of 
Aspalathus, and long afterwards the provincial 
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town of Spalatro.] Lucan, 4, 404.—Ces. B. C, 
9.— Mela, 2, 3. í 

Satontna, a celebrated matron, who married 
Gallienus, and distinguished herself by her 
private and public virtues. She was the patro- 
ness of all the fine arts, and to her benevolence 
and clemency, Rome was indebted some time 
for peace and prosperity. She accompanied 
her husband in some of his expeditions, and 
often called him from the pursuits of pleasure 
to make war against the enemies of Rome.. 
She was put to death by the hands of the con- 
spirators, who also assassinated her husband: 
and family, about a.D. 268. 

Saroninus, a son of Asinius Pollio. He 
received his name from the conquest of Salone 
by his father. Some suppose that he is the 
hero of Virgil’s 4th Zcelogue, in which the re- 
turn of the golden age is so warmly and beau- 
tifully anticipated. 

Satoninus, P. Licinius CornerYus, a sow 
of Gallienus by Salonina, sent into Gaul, to be 
taught the artofwar. He remained there some 
time, till the usurper Posthumius arose, and. 
proclaimed himself emperor, Saloninus was 
on this delivered up to his enemy, and put to 
death in his 10th year. 

SaLvřan, one of the fathers of the 5th cent., 
of whose works the best ed. is Paris, 1684, 12mo. 

SaLvius, a flute-player saluted king by the 
rebellious slaves of Sicily in the age of Marius. 
He maintained for some time war against the 
Romans. 

SatYes, a people of Gaul, [extending fron 
the Rhone, along the southern bank of the 
Druentia, Durance, almost to the Alps; pow- 
erful opponents to the Greeks of Massilia.} 
Liv. 5, 34. 35. 21, 26. 

SamAra, Somme, a river of Gaul. 

SamarfYa, [a city and country of Palestine,, 
famous in sacred history. The district of Sa- 
maria lay to the north of Judea. The origin: 
of the Samaritan nation was as follows: In the 
reign of Rehoboam a division was made of the 
people of Israel into 2 distinct kingdoms. One 
of these kingdoms, called Judah, consisted of” 
such as adhered to Rehoboam and the house 
of David, comprising the 2 tribes of Judah and: 
Benjamin; the other 10 tribes retained the an- 
cient name of Israelites under Jeroboam. The 
capital of the state of these latter was Samaria, 
also the name of their country. The Samari- 
tans and people of Judæa were lasting and: 
bitter enemies. The former deviated in several: 
respects from the strictness of the Mosaic law, 
though afterwards the religion of the 2 nations: 
became more’ closely assimilated ; and, in the 
time of Alexander, the Samaritans obtained: 
leave of that conqueror to build a temple on Mt.. 
Gerizim, near the city of Samaria, in imita- 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem, where they 
practised the same forms of worship. Among 
the people of Judæa, the name of Samaritan 
was a term of bitter reproach, and disgraceful. 
ina high degree. The city of Samaria was 
situate on Mt. Sameron, and the residence of 
the kings of Israel, from Omri its founder to 
the overthrow of the kingdom. It was razed 
tothe ground by Hyrcanus, but rebuilt by He- 
rod, who completed the work begun by Gabi« 
nius, proconsul of Syria. Herod called it: Ses 
baste in honor of Susahe. 
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Samaropriva, a town of Gaul, Amiens 
in Picardy. [Its name indicates that- it 
was a place of passage over the river Sa- 
mara, the word briva signifying in Celtic “ a 
bridge.” 

Same or Samos, [a place on the eastern shore 
of Cephalenia, which appears to have given an 
ancient name of Samos to the whole island. ] 
Æn. 3, 271. r 

SamnTres, a people of Italy, who inhabited 
the country [between Apulia on the east, and 
Latium and Campania on the west, while on 
the north they reached to the confines of the 
Marsi, and to the south those of Lucania. ] 
They distinguished themselves by their impla- 
cable hatred against the Romans in the Ist ages 
of that empire, till they were at last totally ex- 
tirpated, B.c. 272, after a war of 71 years. 
Their chief town was called Samnium or Sam- 
nis. Liv. 7. &c.—Flor. 1, 16. 3, 18.—Strabo, 
5.—Lucan, 2.—Eutrop. 2. 

SamnYum, a town and port of Italy inhabited 
by the Samnites: see Samnites. 

Samonium, Salmone, a promontory of Crete, 
[at its eastern extremity. ] 

Samos, I. an island in the Ægean sea, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, from which it is divided 
by a narrow strait, with a capital of the same 


name, built s.c. 986; about 87 miles in cit- 


cumference, famous for the birth of Pythagoras. 
It has been anciently called Anthemusa, Anthe- 
mus, Cyparissia, Dryusu, Melamphyllus, Par- 
thenia, and Stephane. [The fertility of Samos 
was anciently proverbial, and the possession of 
it was much sought after. It was famed also 
for a salubrious climate, pure air, and abun- 
dance of water. Athen. states that the fig- 
trees, apple-trees, and vines, bore fruit twice 
a year; Pliny takes notice of its pomegranates. 
Thisisland also abounded with a great variety of 
game, as at the present day; and contains 
some iron mines, emery-stones, and plenty of 
ochre.) It was first in the possession of the 
Leleges, afterwards of the lonians. The people 
of Samos were at first governed by kings; after- 
wards the form of their government became de- 
mocratical, and oligarchical. Samos was in its 
most flourishing situation under Polyerates, who 
made himself absolute. The Samians assisted 
the Greeks against the Persians, when Xerxes 
invaded Europe, and were reduced under the 
power of Athens, after a revolt, by Pericles, 
B.C. 441; afterwards subdued by Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, and restored to their ancient 
liberty by Augustus. Under Vespasian, Samos 
became a Roman province. Juno was held in 
the greatest veneration there; her temple was 
uncommonly magnificent, and the goddess was 
even said to have been born there on the banks 
of the Imbrasus. [The temple is now totally 
annihilated, and the greatest part of the ancient 
splendor of the island is lost.) Meda, 2,7— 
Paus.7, 2. 4.—Plut. Per.—Plin. 5, 3l.—Æn. 
1, 20.— Thuc. II. The islands of Samo- 
thrace and Cephalenia were also known by the 
name of Samos. [Cephalenia was called the 
Steep Samos. | 

Samosxra, atown of Syria, [and capital of 
Commagene, on the right bank of the Kuphra- 
tes; the residence of Antiochus, when Pompey 
granted to him this province, which his: suc- 
eessors ye a the reign of Tiberius, 
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when it became a Roman province: Lucid’ 
was born.at Samosata. ] ick i 

Samorurace or SAMOTHRACYA, [Samana-” 
raki or Mandraki,| an island in the Aigean 
sea, opposite to the mouth of the Hebrus, 
on the coast of Thrace, from which it is dis- 
tant about 32 miles. It was known by the 
ancient names of Dardania; [ because, accord- 
ing to Pliny, Dardanus retired to it,] Electria, 
Leucania, Leucosia, Melitis; afterwards called 
Samos, and distinguished from the Samos, 
which lies on the coast of Ionia, by the epithet - 
of Thracian, or by the name of Samothrace, 
It is about 38 miles in circumference, according 
to Pliny, or only 20 according to modern tra- 
vellers, The origin of the first inhabitants of 
Samothrace is unknown. Some, however, sup- 
pose that they were Thracians, and the place 
afterwards peopled by the colonies of the Pelas- - 
gians, Samians, and Pheenicians. Samothrace 
is famous for a deluge, which inundated the 
country, and reached the very top of the high- 
est mountains. This inundation, which hap- 
pened before the age of the Argonauts, was 
owing to the sudden overflow of the waters of 
the Euxine, which the ancients considered 
merely as a lake. The Samothracians were 
very religious, [but celebrated particularly for 
the worship of the Cabiri;] andas all mysteries- 
were supposed to have taken their origin there, 
the island received the surname of sacred, and 
was a safe and inviolable asylum to all fugitives 
and criminals. The island was originally go- 
verned by kings, but afterwards the government 
became democratical. ` It enjoyed all its rights 
and immunities under the Romans till the reign 
of Vespasian, who reduced it with the rest of 
the islands in the Ægean into the form of a 
province. : Plin. 412.— Strabo, 10—-Herod. 
7, 108. &¢e.—Ain, 7, 208.—Mela, 2, 7—Paus. 
7,4 

Sana, a town of Mt. Athos, near which 
Xerxes began to make a channel to convey the 
sea, [opposite to Acanthus: see Acanthus and 
Athos. | 

Sanaos, a town of Phrygia. Strabo. 

SaNcHoNIATHO, a Pheenician historian, born 
at Berytus ; according to others, at Tyre. He 
flourfShed a few years before the Trojan war, 
and wrote, in the language of his country, a 
History in 9 books, in which he amply discussed 
the theology and antiquities of Phoenicia, and 
the neighbouring places. It was compiled from 
the various records found in cities, and the an- 
nals usually kept in the temples of the gods 
among the ancients; and translated into Greek 
by Philo, a native of Byblus, who lived in the 
reign of Hadrian. [Some few fragments of 
this Gr. translation are extant in Porphyry de 
Abstinentia. Dodwell, in an express treatise, 
has: labored to shew that Sanchoniatho never- 
existed, and Dupin has attempted to destroy 
entirely the credit of the supposed fragments’; 
but other learned men consider them as au- 
thentic. According to Suidas, Sanchoniatho 
wrote a treatise 1. on the Religious Institutions’ 
of the Pheenicians; 2. on the Physiology of 
Hermes ; 3. on the Egyptian Theology. 

Sanous, Sangeus, or Sanctus, a deity of the’ 
Sabines introduced among the gods of Rome 
under the name of Dius Fidius; [the same as 
Hercules.] According to some, Sancus war 
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father to Sabus, or Sabinus, the first king of 
the Sabines. Sil. Ital. 8, 421.—Varro, L. L. 
4,— Ovid, Fast. 6, 213. t 

_ Sanpavioris, a name given to Sardinia from 
its resemblance to a sandal. Plin, 3, 7. 

_ Sanprocorrus, an Indian of mean origin. 
His impertinence to Alexander was the be- 
ginning of his greatness. The conqueror or- 


dered him to be seized, but Sandrocottus fled | 


away, and at last dropped down overwhelmed 
with fatigue. As he slept on the ground, a 
lion came to him, and gently licked the sweat 
from his face, The uncommon tameness of 
the animal appeared supernatural to Sandro- 
cottus, and raised his ambition. He aspired 
to the monarchy, and after the death of Alex., 
made himself master of a part of the country, 
which was in the hands of Seleucus. Jus- 
tin, 15, 4. 

Sancirtus or Sancdris, [ Sakaria, a river 
of Asia Minor, rising in Galatia, on the con- 
fines of Phrygia, and after a considerable 
course falling into the Euxine.] The daugh- 
ter of the Sangarius became pregnant of Altes 
only from gathering the boughs of an almond- 
tree on the banks of the river. Hecuba, ac- 
cording to some, was daughter of this river. 
Some of the poets call it Sagaris. Ovid ex 
Pont. 4, 10.—Claudian. in Eutr. 2—Paus. 7. 

Sannyrfo, a tragic poet of Athens, who com- 
posed many dramatical pieces, among which 
were Danaë and lo. Athen. 9. 

Sanrones and Sanronz, Saintonge, a people 
with a town of the same name in Gaul. Lucan, 
1, 422.— Martial, 3, 96. 

Saris, Savio, a river of Gaul Cispadana, 
falling into the Adriatic. Lucan, 2, 406. 

Saror, I. a king of Persia, who succeeded 
his father Artaxerxes about a.n. 238. Natu- 
rally fierce and ambitious, Sapor wished to in- 
crease his paternal dominions by conquest; 
and as the indolence of the emperors of Rome 
seemed favorable to his views, laid waste the 
provinces of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Cilicia; 
and might have become master of all Asia, 
if Odenatus had not stopped his progress. If 
Gordian attenipted to repel him, his efforts were 
weak, and Philip, who succeeded him on the 
imperial throne, bought the peace of Sapor with 
money. Valerian, afterwards invested with the 
purple, marched against the Persian monarch, 
but was defeated and captured. Odenatus no 
sooner heard that the Roman emperor was a 
prisoner in the hands of Sapor, than he at- 
tempted to release him by force of arms. The 
Persian army was cut to pieces, the wives and 
treasures of the monarch fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, and Odenatus penetrated, with 
little opposition, into the very heart of the king- 
dom. Sapor, soon after this defeat, was assas- 
sinated by his subjects, a.D. 273, after a reign 
of 32 years. He was succeeded by his son 
called Hormisdas. Amm. Marcetl,—~II. The 
second of that name succeeded his father Hor- 
misdas on the throne of Persia. He was as 
great as his ancestor of the same name; and 
by undertaking a war against the Romans, at- 
tempted to enlarge his dominions, by adding 
the provinces on the west of the Euphrates to 
his empire. His victories alarmed the Roman 
emperors, and Julian would have perhaps seized 
him in the capital of his dominions, if he had 
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not received a mortal wound. Jovian, who suc- 
ceeded Julian, made peace with Sapor ; but the 
monarch, always restless and indefatigable, 
renewed hostilities, invaded Armenia, and de- 
feated the emperor Valens. Sapor died A.D. 
380, after a reign of 70 years, in which he had 
often been the sport of fortune. He was suc- 
ceeded by Artaxerxes, and Artaxerxes by Sapor 
the 3d, a prince who died after a reign of 5 
years, a.D: 389, in the age of Theodosius the 
Great. Amm. Marcell. 

Sappuo or Sarno, celebrated for her beauty, 
poetical talents, and amorous disposition, born 
in Lesbos, about B.c. 600. Her father’s name, 
according to Herod., was Scamandronymus ; 
according to others, Symo, Semus, or Etarchus. 
[ She was married to Cercolas, and the offspring 
of that union was a daughter named CZeis.] 
Her tender passions were so violent, that some 
have represented her attachment with 3 of her 
female companions, Atthis, Megara, and Tele- 
siphe, as criminal, [This is incorrect: Sappho 
had united around her a number of young fe- 
males, whom she instructed in music and poetry, 
and they in turn revered her as their benefac- 
tress. This, however, was made a pretext for 
the gross calumnies, which have tarnished her 
reputation.] She conceived such a passion for 
Phao, a youth of Mitylene, that on his refusal 
to gratify her desires, she threw herself into the 
sea from Mt. Leucas. [She is represented by 
Ovid as very far from handsome, and, as she 
was probably no longer young, when she bes 
came enamored of Phao, his neglect of her is 
not at all to be wondered at.) She had com- 
posed 9 books in Lyric Verses, besides Epi- 
grams, Elegies, &c. Of all these compositions, 
nothing now remains but 2 fragments, whose 
uncommon sweetness and elegance shew how 
meritoriously the praises of the ancients have 
been bestowed on a poetess, who for the subli. 
mity of her genius was called the 10th Muse. 
[Besides these 2 pieces, there remain some 
fragments quoted by the Scholiast and others. 
What remains of the poetry of Sappho, is ge- 
nerally published with the Odes of Anacreo. 
Plutarch compares the inspiration of her verses 
to that of the Pythoness. The remaining frag- 
ments of her composition confirm this deci- 
sion, and justify the admiration of antiquity, 
Dionys. H. has preserved her beautiful Ode to 
Venus ; a 2d Ode, still more beautiful, is quoted 
by Longinus. Independently of these, there 
only remain some Æpigrams and detached verses, 
The most critical edition is by Bp. Blomfield, 
in the Mus. Crit. Cantabr. V.1.] Her com- 
positions were all extant in the age of Horace. 
The Lesbians were so sensible of her merit, that 
after her death they paid divine honors to her, 
raised temples and altars to her, and stamped 
their money with her image. The Sapphic 
verse has been called after her name. Ovid, 
Her. 15. Trist. 2, 365—Horat. Od. 2, 13.— 
Herod. 2, 135,.—Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 155.— Alkan, 
V.H: 12, 18. 29.— Phin, 22, 8, 

SARACENI, [ Saracens, a general appellation, 
by which the tribes from Mecca to the Eu- 
phrates were confounded by the Greeks and 
Latins. On the etymology of the name va- 
rious opinions have been advanced. Man 
derive it from an Arabic term Sherkim, whic 
signifies an oriental aii T 
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Saržsa, a fortified place of Mesopotamia, oñ 
the Tigris. Strabo. 

Saravus, Soar, a river of Belgium, falling 
into the Moselle. 

Sarpanapatus, the 40thYand last king of 
Assyria, celebrated for his luxury and voluptu- 
ousness. The greatest part of his time was 
spent in the company of his eunuchs, and the 
monarch generally appeared in the midst of his 
concubines, disguised in the habit of a female, 
and spinning wool for his amusement. This 
effeminacy irritated his officers ; Belesis and 
Arsaces conspired against him, and collected a 
numerous force to dethrone him. Sardana- 
palus quitted his voluptuousness for a while, and 
appeared at the head of his armies. The rebels 
were defeated in 3 successive battles; but at 
last Sardanapalus was beaten and besieged in 
the city of Ninus for 2 years. When he de- 
spaired of success, he burned himself in his 
palace, with his eunuchs, concubines, and all 
his treasures, and the empire of Assyria was di- 
vided among the conspirators. This famous 
event happened s.c. 820, according to Euse- 
bius; though Justin and others, with less pro- 
bability, place it 80 years earlier. [See dn- 
ohial Herod. 2, 150.—Diod. S. 2.—Strabo, 
14.—Cie. Tuse. 5, 35. v 

Sarni, the inhabitants of Sardinia: see Sar- 
dinia. : 

Sarvzs: see Sardis. 

Sarica, [the metropolis of Dacia Mediter- 
ranea ; at a considerable distance to the north- 
‘west of Philippopolis, on the confines of Pæo- 
nia. The Bulgarians changed the name to 
‘Triaditza, The vestiges of it are contiguous 
to Sophia.) 

Sarvinta, the greatest island in the Mediter- 
ranean, after Sicily, at the south of Corsica ; 
[about 140 miles in length from N. to S. and 
60 in its medial breadth from E. to W.] It 
was originally called Sandaliotis or Ichnusa, 
from its resembling the human foot, (77¢y2s,) 
and it received the name of Sardinia from Sar- 
dus, son of Hercules, who settled there with a 
‘colony, which he had brought with him from 
Libya. [Others make even the name Sardinia 
refer to its peculiar shape, and derive it from 
‘the oriental term Saad or Sarad, “ the traces 
of a foot.”] Other colonies, under Aristeeus, 
Norax, and Iolas, also settled there. [Some 
make colonies of Trojans to have settled in it 
after the ruin of their country, and to have 
‘been afterwards driven to the mountains by the 
‘Greeks, who came hither.] The Carthaginians 
were long masters of it, and dispossessed by 
the Romans in the Punic wars, B.c. 231. [Cor- 
sica was also subdued in the following year, 
‘and both: islands became subject to the same 
pretor.] Some call it, with Sicily, one of the 
granaries of Rome. The air was very un- 
‘wholesome, though the soil was fertile. [The 
‘air is still unwholesome, on account of the 
mmorasses and high mountains on the north 
side, which obstruct the course of the wind.] 
Neither wolves nor serpents are found in Sar- 
dinia, nor any poisonous herb, except one, [a 
‘species of »anunculus,| which, when eaten, con- 
‘tracts the nerves, and is attended with a pa- 
woxysm of laughter, the forerunner of death ; 
hence risus Sardonicus, or Sardous. {Sardinia 
at the present ee is rich in minerals, Several 
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gilver-minés are worked; the lead-mines, how- 


ever, are the most productive, those of Iglesias 
yielding from 50 to 80 pounds in the hundred- 
weight.] Cic. Fam.7, 25.—Serv. ad Virg. Ecl, 
7, 41.—Tac. Ann. 2, 85.—Mela, 3, 7.—Sitrabo, 
2,5.—Cie. pro Manil, ad Q. Frat. 2, 3.—Plin.3,7. 
—Paus. 10, 17.—Varro, R. R—Val. Max. 7,6. 

Sardis, or Sardes, Sart, a town of Asia 
Minor, the capital of the kingdom of Lydia, 
at the foot of Mt. Tmolus, on the banks of the 
Pactolus. [The citadel was placed on a craggy 
mountain south-east of the town, and on ac- 
count of its situation, deemed impregnable. 
Sardis was an ancient city, posterior, however, 
to the siege of Troy. According to Herod, it 
was seized by the Cimmerians, driven from their 
country by the Scythian Nomades, in the reign 
of Ardys, who ascended the throne s.c. 680. It 
was wrested from them by Alyattes 2d, who 
began to reign s.c. 619. It became subject to 
Cyrus, s.c. 584, who gained a victory over 
Croesus in the plain before the city. Antiochus 
the Great made himself master of Sardis, B.c. 
214, and held it for 25 years. It was the place 
of his retreat after the battle of Magnesia. 
After his departure from the city to join Se- 
leucus his son, it surrendered to the Romans. | 
It was destroyed by an earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius, who ordered it to be rebuilt, It 
was burnt by the Athenians, s.c. 504, which 
caused the invasion of Attica by Darius. Plut. 
Alex.— Ovid, Met. 11, 137. 152. &¢.—Strabo, 
13.—Herod. 1, 7. §e. x 

Sarpones, the people of Roussilon in France, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. Pin. 3, 4. 

Sarpus, a son of Hercules, who led a colony 
to Sardinia, and gave his name to it. 

Sarrpura, Sarfand, a town of Phoenicia be- 
tween Tyre and Sido. 

SarmArYa, an extensive country at the north 
of Europe and Asia, divided into European and 
Asiatic. The European was bounded by the 
ocean on the north, Germany and the Vistula 
on the west, [and extended to the Euxine on 
the east, being parted from Asia and Asiatic 
Sarmatia by the Cimmerian Bosphorus, Palus 
Meeotis, and Tanais. Asiatic Sarmatia had 
towards the north unknown boundaries, to- 
wards the west European Sarmatia, towards 
the east Scythia, and towards the south and 
south-east Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and the 
Caspian Sea.] The former contained the mo- 
dern kingdoms of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
and Little Tartary ; and the latter, Great Tar- 
tary, Circassia, and the neighbouring country. 
The Sarmatians were a savage, uncivilised na- 
tion, often confounded with the Scythians, na- 
turally warlike, and famous for painting their 
bodies to appear more terrible in the field of 
battle. They were well known for their lewd- 
ness, and passed among the Greeks and Latins 
by the name of Barbarians. Inthe time of the em- 
perors they became very powerful; and disturbed 
the peace of Rome by their frequent incursions, 
till at last, increased by the savage hordes of 
Scythia, under the barbarous names of Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, Alans, &c. they successfully in- 
vaded and ruined the empire in the 3d and 4th 
cents. of the Christian era. They generally 
lived on the mountains without any habitation 
except their chariots, whence they have been 
called Hamagobit, They lived ọn plunder, and 
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fed on milk mixed with the blood of horses. 
Strabo, 7. 8:c.— Mela, 2, 4-—Diod. S. 2.— Flor. 
4, 12. — Lucan, 1. 8c, — Juv. 2, — Ovid, Trist. 
3-8. 

Sarmaricum MARE, a name given to the 
Euxine sea, because on the coast of Sarmatia. 
Ovid, ex Pont. 4, 10, 38. 

Sarnvs, a river of Picenum, dividing it from 
Campania, and falling into the Tuscan sea. 
Stat. Silv. 1, 2, 265.—ZEn. 7, 738.— Strabo, 5. 

Sano, a king of Trezene, unusually fond of 
hunting; drowned in the sea, where he had 
swam for some miles in pursuit of a stag ; 
made a sea-god by Neptune; divine honors 
were paid to him by the Trezenians. Sailors 

_usually offered sacrifices to him before they em- 

barked. That part of the sea, where he was 
drowned, was called Saronicus Sinus, on the 
coast of Achaia, near the isthmus of Corinth. 
Saro built a temple to Juno at Troezene, and 
instituted festivals to her honor, called from 
himself Saronia, Paus. 2, 30.—Mela, 2,3.— 
Strabo, 8. 

SaronYcus sinus, Gulf of Engia, a bay of 
the Ægean sea, lying at the [south-west of At- 
tica, and north-east of Argolis, and commencing 
between the promontories of Sunium and Scyl- 
leum.] Some suppose that this part of the sea 
received its name from Saro, who was drowned 
there; from a small river, which discharged 
itself on the coast; or froma small harbor of 
the same name. The bay is about 62 miles in 
circumference, 23 miles in its broadest, and 25 
in its longest part, according to modern calcu- 
lation. 

SarrxEpo, I. son of Jupiter by Europa, daugh- 
ter of Agenor. He banished himself from 
Crete, after he had in vain attempted to make 
himself king in preference to his elder brother 
Minos, and retired to Caria, where he built the 
town of Miletus. He went to the Trojan war 
to assist Priam against the Greeks, where he 
was attended by his friend and companion 
Glaucus. He was at last killed by Patroclus, 
after he had made a great slanghter of the 
enemy. According to some mythologists, the 
brother of king Minos, and the prince who as- 
sisted Priam, were 2 different persons. This 

last was king of Lycia, and son of Jupiter by 
Laodamia, daughter of Belleropho, and lived 
about 100 years after the age of the son of 
Europa. Apollod. 3, 1.—Herod. 1, 173.— 
Strabo, 12,—I/. 16.—II. A son of Neptune, 
killed by Hercules, ILI. A learned preceptor 
of Cato of Utica. Plut. Cat. IV. A town 
of Cilicia, famous for a temple sacred to Apollo 
and Diana. V. A promontory of the same 
name in Cilicia, beyond which Antiochus was 
not permitted to sail by a treaty of peace, which 
he had made with the Romans. Liv. 38, 38.— 
Mela, l, 13. VI. A promontory of Thrace. 
VII. A Syrian general, who flourished 
B.c. 143. nie 

Sarra, a town of Phoenicia, the same as 
Tyre. It receives this name from a small shell- 
fish of the same name, found in the neighbour- 
hood, with whose blood garments were dyed. 
Hence the epithet Sarranus, so often applied to 
Tyrian colors, as well as to the inhabitants of 
Tyrian colonies, particularly Carthage. [The 
names Sar, Sur, Tyr, would seem rather to 
have some analogy with one of the oriental 
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names of the Sun.] Sid, Ital. 
—Virg. G. 2, 506. 

SARRASTES, a people of Campania, on the 
Sarnus, who assisted Turnus against Æneas. 


6, 662, 15,205, 


Zin. 7, 738. 


Sarsina, an ancient town of Umbria, where 
the poet Plautus was born. The inhabitants 
are called Sarsinates. Martial, 9, 59.—Plin, 
3, 14.— Si2, Ital. 8, 462, 

Saso, I. an island at the entrance of the 
Adriatic sea, lying between Brundusium and 
Aulo, on the coast of Greece; barren and in- 
hospitable. Strabo, 6.— Lucan, 2, 627. 5, 650. 
— Sil. Ital. 7, 480.1. A river falling into 
the Adriatic. 

SaTIcCÕLA and SaticuLus, a town near Ca- 
pua. Æn. 7, 729.—Liv. 9, 21. 23, 39. 

Sartra, a lake of Latium, forming part of 
the Pontine lakes. Sil. Ita. 8, 382.—Æn. 7,801. 

SATUREIUM, or SATUREUM, a town of Cala- 
bria, near Tarentum, with famous pastures and 
horses ; whence the epithet Saturevanus, Horace, 
Sat. 1, 6. 

SATURNALYA, festivals in honor of Saturn, 
celebrated the 16th or the 17th, or, according 
to others, the 18th of Dec.; instituted long be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, in commemoration 
of the freedom and equality, which prevailed on 
earth in the golden reign of Saturn. Some, 
however, suppose that they were first ob- 
served at Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
after a victory obtained over the Sabines; while 
others maintain that Janus first instituted them 
in gratitude to Saturn, from whom he had 
learned agriculture. Others suppose that they 
were first celebrated in the year of Rome 257, 
after a victory obtained over the Latins by the 
dictator Posthumius. They were originally 
celebrated only for 1 day, afterwards for 3, [and 
by order of Caligula, 5 days.] The celebration 
was remarkable for the liberty, which universally 
prevailed. The slaves were permitted to ridi- 
cule their masters, and speak with freedom on 
every subject. Friends usually made presents 
one to another ; all animosity ceased, no crimi- 
nals were executed, schools were shut, war was 
never declared, but all was mirth, riot, and de- 
bauchery. In the sacrifices, the priests made 
their offerings with their heads uncovered, a 
custom never observed at other festivals. Senec. 
Ep. 18.—Cato, de R. R.— Sueton, Fesp. 19.— 
Cic. ad Alt, &e. 

Sarurnya, I. a name given to Italy, because 
Saturn had reigned there during the golden age. 
Virg. G. 2, 173. II. A name given to Juno, 
as being the daughter of Saturn, 2, 173. Zn, 
3, 380. ILI. An ancient town of Italy, sup- 
posed to be built by Saturn on the Tarpeian rock, 
8, 358. IV. A colony of Etruria. Liv! 39, 55. 

Sarurninous, I. P. Semprontus, a general of 
Valerian, proclaimed emperor in Egypt by his 
troops after he had rendered himself celebrated 
by his victories over the barbarians, His inte- 
grity, complaisance, and affability, had gained 
for him the affection of the people: but his 
fondness of ancient discipline provoked his sol- 
diers, who wantonly murdered him in his 43d 
year, A.D. 262. II. Sextus Julius, a Gaul, 
intimate with Aurelian. The emperor esteemed 
him greatly, not only for his private virtues, but 
for his abilities as a general, and the victories 
obtained in different parts of the empire. He 
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was: saluted emperor at Alexandria, and com- 
pelled by the clamorous army to accept of the 
purple, which he rejected with disdain and 
horror, Probus, then emperor, marched his 
forces against him, and besieged him in Apa- 
mea, where he destroyed himself, when unable 
to make head against his powerful adversary. 
III. Appuleius, a tribune of the’ people, 
who raised a sedition at Rome, intimidated the 
senate, and tyrannised for 3 years. Meeting at 
last with opposition, he seized the Capitol, but, 
induced by the hopes of a reconciliation to trust 
himself amidst the people, was suddenly torn to 
pieces. His sedition has received the name of 
Appuleiana in the Roman annals. Flor.—— 
IV. Lucius, a seditious tribune, who sup- 
ported the oppression of Marius; was at last 
put to death on account of his tumultuous 
disposition. Plut. V. An officer in the 
court of Theodosius, murdered for obeying 
the emperor's orders, &c. VI. Pompeius, a 
writer in the reign of Trajan, greatly esteemed 
by Pliny, who speaks of him with warm ap- 
probation, as an historian, poet, and orator. 
Pliny always consulted the opinion of Saturni- 
nus, before he published his compositions. 
VII. Sentius, a friend of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius ; succeeded Agrippa in the government of 
the provinces of Syria and Pheenicia. VIII. 
Vitellius, an officer among the friends of Otho. 

Sarurnius, a name given to Jupiter, Pluto, 
and Neptune, as sons of Saturn. 

Sivurnus, a son of Celus, or Uranus, by 
Terra, called also Thea, Titea, or Titheia : [sce 
the end of this article.] Hewas naturally artful, 
and by means of his mother revenged himself 
on his father, whose cruelty to his children had 
provoked the anger of Thea. The mother 
armed her son with a scythe, fabricated with 
the metals drawn from her bowels, and as 
Ceelus was going to unite himself to Thea, Sa- 
tutn mutilated him, and for ever prevented him 
from increasing the number of his children, 
whom hetreated with unkindness, and confined 
in the infernal regions. After this the sous of 
Cæœlus were restored to liberty, and Saturn ob- 
tained his father’s kingdom by the consent of 
his brother, provided he did not bring up any 
male children. Pursuant to this agreement, 
Saturn always devoured his sons as soon as 
born, because, as some observe, he dreaded from 
them a retaliation of his unkindness to his fa- 
ther, till his wife Rhea, unwilling to see her 
children perish, concealed from her husband 
the birth of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and 
instead of the children, gave to him large stones, 
which he immediately swallowed without per- 
ceiving the deceit. Titan was some time after 
informed that Saturn had concealed his male 
children, and therefore made war against him, 
dethroned, and imprisoned him with Rhea; 
and Jupiter, secretly educated in Crete, was no 
sooner grown up than he flew to deliver his 
father, and replace him on his throne. Saturn, 
unmindful of his son’s kindness, conspired 
against him, when he heard that he raised 
cabals against him, but Jupiter banished him 
from his throne, and the father fled for safety 
into Italy, where the country retained the name 
of Latium, as being the place of his conceal- 
ment, (lateo.) Janus, then king of Italy, re- 
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made him his partner on the throne ; and the 
king of heaven employed himself in civilising 
the barbarous manners of the people of Italy, — 
and teaching them agriculture and the useful 
and liberal arts. His reign there was so mild 
and popular, beneficent and virtuous, that man- 
kind have called it the golden age, to intimate 
the happiness and tranquillity, which the earth 
then enjoyed. Saturn was father of the Centaur 
Chiro, by Philyra, whom he had changed into 
a mare to avoid the importunities of Rhea. 
The worship of Saturn was not so solemn of 
universal, as that of Jupiter. It was usual to 
offer human victims on his altars, but this har- 
barous custom was abolished by Hercules, who 
substituted small images of clay. In the sacri- 
fices of Saturn, the priest always performed the 
ceremony with his head uncovered, which was 
unusual at other solemnities. The god is ge- 
nerally represented as an old man, bent through _ 
age and infirmity. He holds a scythe in his 
right hand, with a serpent, which bites its own 
tail, an emblem of time, and of the revolution of 
the year. In his left hand he holds a child, 
which he raises up as if instantly to devour it. 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, first built a temple 
to Saturn on the Capitoline hill; a 2d was after- 
wards added by Tullus Hostilius, and a 3d by 
the first consuls. On his statues were generally 
hung fetters, in commemoration of the chains 
worn when imprisoned by Jupiter. From this 
cireumstance, all slaves who obtained their 
liberty, generally dedicated their fetters to him. 
During the celebration of the Saturnalia, the 
chains were taken from the statues to intimate 
the freedom and independence, which mankind 
enjoyed during the golden age. One of his 
temples at Rome was appropriated for the public 
treasury, and the names of foreign ambassadors 
were there enrolled. [Bochart considers Saturn 
to have been the same with Woah. According 
to others, Saturn was the same with Time, the 
Greek words which stand for Saturn and Time 
differing only in one letter, (~edv0s, Saturnus, 
xebves, tempus ;) and on this account Saturn is 
represented as devouring his children, and 
casting them up again, as Time devours and 
consumes all things, which it has produced; 
which at length revive, and are, as it were, re- 
newed: or else, days, months, and years, are 
the children of ‘Time, which he constantly de- 
vours and produces anew. So some derive the 
Latin name from saturare, because, as Cic. says, 
saturatur annis, quos ipse devorat, “ he is satis- 
fied with the years which he devours.” See 
Jupiter.| Hesiod. Th—Apollod. 1, 1.—Ain, 
8, 319.—Paus. 8, 8.—Tibull. 3, 35.—Hom. Il. 
—Ovid, Fast. 4, 197.—Met. 1, 128. 

Sartrum, a town of Calabria, where stuffs 
of all kinds were dyed in different colors with 
great success. Virg. G. 2, 197. 

Sxr¥nrr, demigods of the country, whose ori- 
gin is unknown: [see the end of this article.] 
They are represented like men, but with the feet 
and legs of goats, short horns on the head, and 
the whole body covered with thick hair, They 
chiefly attended on Bacchus, and rendered them- 
selves known in his orgies by their lascivious- 
ness and riot. The first fruits of everything 
were generally offered to them. The Romans 
promiscuously ¢alled them Fauni, Panes, and 
Silvani, It is said that a Satyr was brought to 
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Sylla, as that general returned from Thessaly. 
The monster had been surprised asleep in a 
cave; but his voice was inarticulate, when 
brought into the presence of the Roman gene- 
ral, and Sylla was so disgusted with it, that he 
ordered it to be instantly removed. This monster 
answered in every degree the description, which 
the poets and painters have given of the Satyrs. 
[The name 3érvg0; is commonly derived from 
odéén, indicative of their lasciviousness. Bochart, 
however, derives the term from the Hebr. Sar, 
“a devil under the shape of a goat.” The in- 
troduction of Satyrs into the poetical world was 
probably owing to large monkeys seen in the 
woods, which nearly resembled men. These had 
frequently terrified the shepherds, and pursued 
the shepherdesses; perhaps some of the priests 
of Bacchus and the shepherds may occasionally 
have arrayed themselves in goat-skins, and 
counterfeited the appearance of Satyrs to seduce 
the innocent shepherdesses.] Paws. 1, 23.— 
Plut. in Syll—Virg. Ecl. 5, 13.—Ovid, Her. 
4,171. 

SarYrus, I. a king of Bosphorus, who reigned 

14 years, &c. His father’s name was Sparta- 
cus. Diod. S. 20. II. An Athenian, who 
attempted to eject the garrison of Demetrius 
from the citadel, &e. Polyen. III. A Greek 
actor, who instructed Demosthenes, and taught 
him how to have a good and strong delivery. 
——IV. A man who assisted in murdering 
Timophanes by order of his brother Timoleo. 
—V. A Rhodian sent by his countrymen to 
Rome, when Eumenes had accused some of the 
allies of intentions to favor the interest of Mace- 
donia against the republic. VI. A Peripa- 
tetic philosopher and historian, who flourished 
ss 148. VII, A tyrant of Heraclea, 2. c, 
346. 
_ Saurus Trocus, I. one of Messalina’s 
favorites, punished by Claudius, &e. Tuc. Ann. 
11, 35; iI. Appius, a Roman, who died on 
his return from the bath on taking mead, &c. 
Blin. 7, 53. 

Savo, or Savona, I. a town with a small river 
of the same name in Campania. Stat, 4.— 
Piin. 3, 5.—TII, A town of Liguria. 

SavromXrm, a people in the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia, called Sarmate by the 
Latins: see Sarmatia. 

Saurus, I. a famous robber of Elis, killed by 
Hercules. Paus., 6, 21, II. A statuary. 
Pin. 36, 5. 

Savus, I, a river of Pannonia, rising in Nori- 
cum, at the north of Aquileia, and falling into 
the Danube, after flowing through Pannonia in 
[a south-eastern direction. It is now the Save ; 
at its month stands Belgrade, the ancient Sin- 
gidunum.| Claud. de Stil. 2—TII. A small 
river of Numidia, falling into the Mediterranean. 

Saxdnes, a people of Germany, near the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica, [The first ancient 
writer, who seems to have mentioned the Sax- 
ones, is Ptolemy, who speaks of them as occu- 
pying the neck of the Cimbric Chersonese, 
Jutland, and 3 small islands at the mouth of 
the Elbe. They afterwards became a powerful 
and extensive nation, and distinguished them- 
selves by their naval force. Hengist and Horsa, 
A.D. 449, made a descent on the British coasts, 
and other chieftains followed succéssively. The 
Angli made their appearance in the island about 
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a century after the invasion of Hengist: see 
Angli.) Ptolem. 3, 11.—Claud. 1.—Eutr. 392, 

Scæa, I. one of the gates of Troy, where the 
tomb of Laomedo was seen, [named from szaz, 
as it was on the /e/t side of the city, facing the 
sea and Grecian camp.] J/— Sid. 13, 73, —— 
II. One of the Danaides. Her husband’s name 
was Daiphro. Apodlod. 

Scmva, I. a soldier in Casar’s army, who 
behaved with great courage at Dyrrhachium. 
Lucan, 6, 144, II. Memor, a Latin poet in 
the reign of Titus and Domitian. HI. A 
man, who poisoned his own mother. Horat. 
Sait. 2, 1, 58; IV. A friend of Horace, to 
whom the poet addressed Æp, 1, 17. He was 
a Roman knight, 

Scmv6na! see Mutius. 

Scanais, [a city of Lusitania, on the Tagus, 
St. Irene, corrupted into Santarem. | 

Scarois, or Scatprum, I, a river of Belgium, 
Scheld, and dividing the modern country of the 
Netherlands from Holland. Ces. B. G. 6, 33. 
II. Pons, a town on the same river, Condé, 
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SCAMANDER, or Scamannros, I. a celebrated 
river of Troas, [rising, according to Strabo, in 
the highest part of Mt. Ida, in the same hill 
with the Granicus and Æsepus, and falling 
into the sea at Sigeum. Everything tends to ~ 
identify it with Mendere, as Wood, Rennell, 
and others maintain. The Mendere is 40 miles 
long, 300 feet broad, deep in the time of flood, 
but nearly dry in summer. Dr. Clarke success- 
fully combats the opinion of those, who make 
the Scamander to have arisen from the springs 
of Bounabarshy, and traces the source of the 
river to the highest mountain in the chain of 
Ida, now called Kasdaghy.| It receives the 
Simois in its course; towards its mouth is very 
muddy, and flows through marshes. [Between 
the Scamander and Simois, Homer’s Troy is 
supposed to have stood.] This river, according 
to Homer, was called Xanthus by the gods, and 
Scamander by men. The waters of the Sca- 
mander had the singular property of giving a 
beautiful color to the hair or wool of such ani- 
mals, as bathed in them: hence the 3 goddesses, 
Minerva, Juno, and Venus, bathed there before 
they appeared before Paris to obtain the golden 
apple. [The name Xanthus, “yellow,” was 
given to the Scamander from the peculiar color 
of its waters, a name still very applicable to the 
Mendere, the yellow color of whose waters has 
repeatedly attracted the attention of modern 
travellers.] It was usual among all the virgins 
of Troas to bathe in the Scamander, when they 
were arrived to nubile years, and offer to the 
god their virginity in these words, Awe ov, 
Lxdpuvde:, rúv xuebeviay. [This custom was dis- 
continued on account of an Athenian, named 
Cimo, having assumed the disguise of a river- 
god, and violated a noble virgin, at that time 
betrothed.] The god of the Scamander had a 
regular priest, and sacrifices offered to him. 
Some suppose that the river received its name 
from Scamander, son of Corybas. A@han, H, A. 
8, 21.—Strabo, 1, 13.— Plin. 5, 30.— Mela 1, 18. 
— l. 5.— Plut. —Æschin. Ep. 10.—II. A son 
of Corybas and Demodice, who brought a colony 
from Crete into Phrygia, and settled at the foot 
of Mt. Ida, where he introduced the festivals of 
Cybele, and dances of the oo He 
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some time after lost the use of his senses, and 
‘threw himself into the river Xauthus, which 
ever after bore his name. His son-in-law Teucer 
succeeded him in the government of the colony. 
He had 2 daughters, Thymo and Callirrhoe. 
Apollod, 3, 12.—Diod. ©. Lay 
Scamanpria, a town on the Scamander. 
Plin. 4, 30. f 
_ Scamanprvus, one of the generals of Priam, 
son of Strophius; killed by Menelaus. K. 5, 49. 
. Scanpinavia, a name given by the ancients 
to that tract of territory, which contains the 
modern kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Lapland, Finland, &c., supposed by them 
to be an island. Plin. 4, 13. 
Scanria Siva, a wood of Campania, the 
property of the Roman people. Cre. 
© Scantinua, the wife of Didius Julianus, by 
whose advice her husband bought the empire, 
exposed to sale at the death of Pertinax, 
SCANTINÏA LEX: see Scatinia. 
_ Scapresyix, a town of Thrace, near Abdera, 
abounding in silver and gold-mines, belonging 
to Thucydides, [in right of his wife,] who is 
supposed there to have written his History of 
the Peloponnesian War. (Lucr. (6, 810.) calls 
the place Scaptesula ; the more correct form is 
Scaptahyla, from oxdara, and tan] Plut. in 
Cim. 
- Scarviy, a ridge of mountains in Macedonia, 
which separate it from Illyricum. Liv. 43, 20. 
— Scarmřa vex, de pudicitia, by C. Scatinius 
Aricinus, the tribune, was enacted against those, 
who kept catamites, and such as prostituted 
themselves to any vile or unnatural service. 
The penalty was originally a fine, but after- 
wards made a capital crime under Augustus, 
[It is sometimes called Scantinia Lex; not, 
however, from one Scantinius, who, according 
to Val. Max., was the first person condemned 
under it, but probably from the name of the 
individual, who proposed the law, Scantinius, 
and not Scatinius. | 
Scaurus, M. Aimuyus, I. a Roman consul, 
who distinguished himself by his eloquence at 
the bar, and his military achievements in Spain. 
He was sent against Jugurtha, and some time 
after accused of suffering himself to be bribed 
by the Numidian prince. [ According to Sal- 
lust, this nobleman tarnished the lustre of his 
splendid talents by avarice and other degrading 
passions; while Cicero, on the contrary, speaks 
of him in the highest terms, in various parts of 
his writings. Sallust’s known dislike to the 
nobility may account in some degree for this 
discrepancy. Scaurus wrote a work in 3 books, 
recording the principal occurrences and trans- 
actions of his own life, which Cic. commends, 
and considers equal to Xenopho’s Life of 
Cyrus.| Scaurus conquered the Ligurians, and 
in his censorship built the Milvian bridge at 
Rome, and began to pave the road, which from 
him was called Amifian. He was originally 
very poor, He wrote some books, and among 
these a History of his own Life, all now lost. 
His son, of the same name, made himself 
known by the large theatre, which he built 
during his edileship. This celebrated theatre, 
which could contain 30,000 spectators, was 
supported by 360 columns of marble, 38 feet in 
height, and adorned with 3,000 brazen statues. 
According to aay it proved more fatal to the 
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manners and simplicity of the Romans than the 
proscriptions and wars of Sylla had done to 
the inhabitants of the city. Scaurus married 
Murcia. Cic. in Brut—Val. Mas. 4, 4— 
Plin. 34, 7. 36, 2——II. A Roman of consular 
dignity. When the Cimbri invaded Italy, the 
son of Scaurus behaved with great cowardice, 
on which the father sternly ordered him never 
to appear again in the field of battle. The 
severity of this command rendered young Scan- 
rus melancholy, and he plunged a sword into 
his own heart to free himself from further igno- 
miny.——IIL. Aurelius, a Roman consul, taken 
prisoner by the Gauls. He was put to a cruel 
death, because he told the king of the enemy 
not to cross the Alps to invade Italy, universally 
deemed unconquerable-——IV. M. Aimilius, 
a man in the reign of Tiberius, accused of 
adultery with Livia, and put to death; an elo- 
quent orator, but very lascivious and debauched 
in his morals. V. Mamercus, a man put to 
death by Tiberius. VI. Maximus, a man 
who conspired against Nero.——VII. Teren- 


tius, a Latin grammarian, preceptor to Hadrian.. 


Gell. 11, 15. 

Sczterarus, I. a plain at Rome near the 
Colline gate, where the vestal Minucia was 
buried alive, when convicted of adultery. Liv. 
S015; Il. One of the gates of Rome, called 
Scelerata, because 300 Fabii killed at the river 
Cremera, had passed through it, when they went 
to attack the enemy; before named Carmen- 
talis. III. A street at Rome formerly called 
Cyprius, which received the name of Sceleratus 
vicus, because there Tullia ordered her postilion 
to drive her chariot over the body of her father, 
king Servius. Liv. 1, 48.— Ovid, Ib. 365. 

Sczuna, I.a town on the confines of Babylo. 
Strabo, 16. II. A river of Ireland, Shannon. 
Orosius, 1, 2. 

Scrrsts, a town of Troas, where the works 
of Theophrastus and Aristotle were long con- 
cealed under ground, and damaged by the wet, 
&e.: [see Aristoteles.] Strabo, 10. 

ScuepYa, a small village of Egypt, with a 
dock-yard, between the western mouths of the 
Nile and Alexander. Strabo. 

ScuerYa, an ancient name of Corcyra. Paus. 
2, 5.—Plin. 4, 12. 

ScrXrnos, Sciatho, an island in the Augean 
sea, opposite Mt. Pelion, on the coast of Thes- 
saly. Val. Flacc, 2. 

Sorus, [a town of Elis, in the district of 
Triphylia, on the small river Chalois,] where 
Xenopho wrote his History: see Xenopho. 

Scints, a cruel robber, who tied men to the 
boughs of trees, forcibly brought together, and 
afterwards unloosened, so that their limbs were 
torn in an instant from their body. Ovid, Met. 
7, 440. 

Scirpripm, a name applied to the 2 Scipios, 
who obtained the surname of 4fricanus from 
the conquest of Carthage. Zn. 6, 843. 

ScrrYo, a celebrated family at Rome, who 
obtained the greatest honors in the republic; 
from scipio, “ a stick,” because one of the family 
had conducted his blind father, and had been to 
him as a stick. The Scipios were a branch of 
the Cornelian family. The most illustrious 
were——I. P. Corn. a man made master of 
horse by Camillus, &c, II. A Roman dicta- 
tor——III, L. Corn. a consul a.u.c. 454, who 
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defeated the Etrurians near Volaterra——IV. 
Another consul a.u.c. 493———V. Cn. sur- 
named Asina, was consul a.u.c. 492, and 498. 
He was conquered in his Ist consulship in a 
naval battle, and lost 17 ships. The following 
year he took Aleria in Corsica, and defeated 
Hanno, the Carthaginian general, in Sardinia. 
He also took 200 of the enemy’s ships, and the 
city of Panormum in Sicily. “He was father to 
Publius and Cneus Scipio. Publius, in the 
beginning of the 2d Punic war, was sent with 
an army to Spain to oppose Hannibal; but 
when he heard that his enemy had passed over 
into Italy, he attempted by his quick marches 
and secret evolutions to stop his progress. He 
was conquered by Hannibal near the Ticinus, 
where he would have lost his life, had not his son, 
afterwards surnamed Africanus, courageously 
defended him. He again passed into Spain, 
where he obtained some memorable victories 
over the Carthaginians and inhabitants of 
the country. His brother Cneus shared the 
supreme command with him, but their great 
confidence proved their ruin, They separated 
their armies, and soon after Publius was furi- 
ously attacked by the 2 Asdrubals and Mago. 
The forces of Publius were too few to resist 
with success the 3 Carthaginian generals. 
The Romans were cut to pieces, and their com- 
mander was left on the field of battle. No 
sooner had the enemy obtained this victory, 
than they immediately marched to meet Cneus 
Scipio, whom the revolt of 30,000 Celtiberians 
had weakened and alarmed. The general, 
already apprised of his brother’s death, secured 
an eminence, where he was soon surrounded on 
all sides. After desperate acts of valor he was 
left among the slain, or, according to some, fled 
into a tower, where he was burnt with some of 
his friends by the victorious enemy. Liv. 21. 
Se.—Polyb, 4.—Flor. 2, 6. &¢.—Eulrop, 3, 8. 
Se. VI. Publius Corn., surnamed Africanus, 
son of Publius Scipio, killed in Spain. He first 
distinguished himself at the battle of Ticinus, 
where he saved his father’s life by deeds of 
unexampled valor. The battle of Cannz, so 
fatal to the Roman arms, instead of dishearten- 
ing Scipio, raised his expectations, and he no 
sooner heard that some of his desperate country- 


men wished to abandon Italy, and fly from the | 


insolence of the conqueror, than with his sword 
in his hand, and by his firmness and example, 
he obliged them to swear eternal fidelity to 
Rome, and put to immediate death the first 
man, who attempted to retire from his country. 
In his 2lst year, Scipio was made an edile, 
an honorable office never given but to such 
as had reached their 27th year. Some time 
after, the Romans were alarmed by the intelli- 
gence that the commanders of their forces in 
Spain, Publius and Cneus Scipio, had been 
slaughtered, and immediately young Scipio was 
appointed to avenge the death of his father and 
` uncle, and vindicate the military honor of the 
republic, It was soon known how able he was 
to be at. the head of an army. The various 
nations of Spain were conquered, and in 4 years 
the Carthaginians were banished from that part 
of the continent. The whole province became 
tributary to Rome ; New Carthage submitted 
in one day; andinabattle 54,000 of the enemy 
were left dead on the field. After these signal 
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victories, Scipio was recalled to Rome, which 
still trembled at the continual alarms of Hanni- 
bal, who was ather gates. The conqueror of the 
Carthaginians in Spain was looked on as a pro- 
per general to encounter Hannibal in Italy ; but 
Scipio opposed the measures, which his country- 
men wished to pursue, and declared in the se- 
nate that, if Hannibal was to be conquered, he 
must be conquered in Africa. These bold 
measures were immediately adopted, though 
opposed by the eloquence, age, and experience 
of the great Fabius, and Scipio was empowered 
to conduct the war on the coasts of Africa. 
With the dignity of consul he enibarked for 
Carthage. Success attended his arms; his 
conquests were here as rapid as in Spain. The 
Carthaginian armies were routed, the camp of 
the crafty Asdrubal set on fire during the 
night, and his troops totally defeated in a drawn 
battle. These repeated losses alarmed Car- 
thage. Hannibal, victorious at the gates of 
Rome, was instantly recalled to defend the walls 
of his country, and the 2 greatest generals of 
the age met each other in the field. Terms of 
| accommodation were proposed; but in the par- 
ley, which the 2 commanders had together, 
nothing satisfactory was offered, and while the 
one enlarged on the vicissitudes of human af- 
fairs, the other wished to dictate like a con- 
queror, and recommended the decision of the 
controversy tothe sword. This celebrated battle 
was fought near Zama, and both generals dis- 
played their military knowledge in drawing up 
their armies, and choosing their ground. Their 
courage and intrepidity were not less conspicu- 
ous in charging the enemy. A thousand acts 
of valor were performed on both sides, and 
| though the Carthaginians fought in their own 
defence, and the Romans for fame and glory, 
yet the conqueror of Italy was vanquished. 
About 20,000 Carthaginians were slain, and 
the same number made prisoners of war, B.C. 
202. Only 2,000 of the Romans were killed. 
This battle was decisive; the Carthaginians 
sued for peace, which Scipio at last granted on 
the most severe and humiliating terms. The 
conqueror after this returned to Rome, where 
he was received with unbounded applause, ho- 
nored with a triumph, and dignified with 
the appellation of Africanus. Here he en- 
joyed for some time the tranquillity and 
honors, which his exploits merited, but in him 
also, as im other great men, fortune shewed 
herself inconstant. Scipio offended the popu- 
lace in wishing to distinguish the senators from 
the rest of the people at the public exhibitions, 
and when he canvassed for the consulship for 
2 of his friends, he had the mortification to see 
his application slighted, and the honors, which 
he claimed, bestowed on a man of no character, 
and recommended by neither abilities, nor me- 
ritorious actions. He retired from Rome no 
longer to be a spectator of the ingratitude of his 
countrymen, and in the capacity of lieutenant 
accompanied his brother against Antiochus, 
king of Syria, In this expedition his arms 
were attended with usual success, and the 
Asiatic monarch submitted to the conditions, 
which the conquerors dictated. At his return 
to Rome, Africanus found the malevolence of 
his enemies still unabated. Cato, his invete- 
rate rival, raised seditions against him, and the 
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Petilii, 2 tribunes of the people, accused the 
conqueror of Hannibal of extortion in the pro- 
vinces of Asia, and of living in an indolent and 
luxurious manner. Scipio condescended to 
answer the accusation of his calumniators. The 
lst day was spent in hearing the different 
charges, but when he again appeared on the 
2d day of his trial, the accused interrupted 
his judges, and exclaimed :—Zribunes and fel- 
low-citizens ! on this day, this very day, did 1 
conquer Hannibal and the Carthaginians; come 
therefare, with me, Romans! let us go to the 
Capitol, and there return our thanks to the im- 
mortal gods for the victories, which have at- 
tended our arms. These words had the desired 
effect. The tribes and all the assembly followed 
Scipio ; the court was deserted, and the tribunes 
were left alone in the seat of judgment. Yet 
when this memorable day was past and for- 
gotten, Africanus was a 3d time summoned to 
appear; but he had fled before the impending 
storm, and retired to his country-house at Li- 
ternum. The accusation was therefore stopped, 
and the accusers silenced, when one of the tri- 
bunes, formerly distinguished for his malevo- 
lence against Scipio, rose to defend him, and 
declared in the assembly that it reflected the 
highest disgrace on the Roman people, that the 
conqueror of Hannibal should become the sport 
of the populace, and be exposed to the malice 
and‘envy of disappointed ambition. Some time 
after Scipio died in the place of his retreat, 
about s.c. 184, in his 48th year; and so great 
an aversion did he express, as he expired, for 
the depravity of the Romans, and ingratitude 
of their senators, that he ordered his bones not 
to be conveyed to Rome. They were accord- 
ingly deposited at Liternum, where his wife 
Amilia, daughter of Paulus Aumilius, who fell 
at the battle of Cann, raised a mausoleum on 
his tomb, and placed on it his statue with that 
of the poet Ennius, the companion of his retire- 
ment. If Scipio was robbed during his lifetime 
of the honors, which belonged to him as con- 
queror of Africa, he was not forgotten, when 
dead. The Romans viewed his character with 
reverence; with raptures they read of his war- 
like actions; and Africanus was regarded in the 
following ages as a pattern of virtue, innocence, 
courage, and liberality, As a general, the fame 
and greatness of his conquests explain his cha- 
racter; and indeed we hear that Hannibal de- 
clared himself inferior to no general, who ever 
lived, except Alexander the Great, and Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus; and when Scipio asked him 
what rank he would claim, if he had conquered 
him, the Carthaginian general answered, Jf T 
had conquered you, Scipio, I would call myself 
greater than the conqueror of Darius, and ally 
of the Tarentines. As an instance of Scipio’s 
continence, ancient authors have faithfully re- 
corded that the conqueror of Spain refused to 
see a beautiful princess, who had fallen into his 
power after the taking of New Carthage, and 
that he not only restored her inviolate to her 
parents, but also added immense presents for 
the person, to whom she was betrothed. To 
the artful complaisance of Africanus the Ro- 
mans owed their alliance with Masinissa, king 
of Numidia, and also that with king Seyphax. 
Polyb, 6.—Plut.— Flor. 2, 6—Cic. in Brut. 
&e,—Lutrop. VII, Lucius Corn., surnamed 
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Asiaticus, accompanied his brother Africanus 
in his expeditions into Spain and Africa. He 
was rewarded with the consulship, a.u.c. 562, 
for his services to the state, and was empowered 
to attack Antiochus, king of Syria, who had 
declared war against the Romans. Lucius was 
accompanied in this campaign by his brother 
Africanus; by his own valor, and the advice 
of the conqueror of Hannibal, soon routed the 
enemy, and in a battle near the city of Sardes 
killed 50,000 foot and 4,000 horse. Peace was 
soon after settled by the submission of Antio- 
chus, and the conqueror, at his return home, 
obtained a triumph, and the surname of Asiati- 
cus. He did not, however, long enjoy his pros- 
perity. Cato, after the death of Africanus, 
turned his fury against Asiaticus, and the 2 
Petilii, his devoted favorites, presented a peti- 
tion to the people, in which they prayed that an 
inquiry might be made to know what money 
had been received from Antiochus and his 
allies, The petition was instantly received, and 
Asiaticus, charged with having suffered him- 
self to be corrupted by Antiochus, was sum- 
moned to appear before the tribunal of Teren- 
tius Culeo, on this occasion created prætor. The 
judge, an inveterate enemy to the family of 
the Scipios, soon found Asiaticus, with his 2 
lieutenants and his quæstor, guilty of having 
received, the first 6,000 pounds weight of gold, 
and 480 pounds weight of silver, and the others 
nearly an equal sum, from the monarch, against 
whom, in the name of the Roman people, they 
were enjoined to make war. Immediately they 
were condemned to pay large fines; but while 
the others gave security, Scipio declared that he 
had accounted to the public for all the money 
brought from Asia, and therefore was innocent, 
For this obstinacy Scipio was dragged to prison, 
but his cousin Nasica pleaded his cause before 
the people, and the pretor instantly ordered the 
goods of the prisoner to be seized and confis- 
cated. The sentence was executed, but the 
effects of Scipio were insufficient to pay the 
fine; and it was the greatest justification of his 
innocence, that whatever was found in his house, 
hadenever been in the possession of Antiochus 
or his subjects. This, however, did not totally 
liberate him. He was reduced to poverty, and 
refused to accept the offers of his friends and 
clients. Some time after he was appointed to 
settle the disputes between Eumenes and Seleu- 
cus, and at his return, the Romans, ashamed of 
their severity towards him, rewarded his merit 
with such liberality, that Asiaticus was enabled 
to celebrate games, in honor of his victory over 
Antiochus, for 10 successive days at his own 
expense. Liv. 38, 55. &e—Eutrop. 4—— 
VIII. Nasica, son of Cneus Scipio, and cou- 
sin to Scipio Africanus. He was refused the 
consulship, though supported by the interest 
and fame of the conqueror of Hannibal; but 
afterwards obtained it, and in that honorable 
office conquered the Boii, and gained a triumph. 
He was also successful in an expedition, which 
he undertook in Spain. When the statue of 
Cybele was brought to Rome from Phrygia, the 
Roman senate delegated one of their body, the 
most remarkable for the purity of his manners, 
and innocence of his life, to go and meet the 
goddess in the harbor of Ostia. Nasica was 
the object of their choice, and, as such, was 
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enjoined to bring the statue of the goddess to 
Rome with the greatest pomp and solemnity. 
Nasica also distinguished himself by the active 
part which he took in confuting the accusations 
laid against the 2 Scipios, Africanus and Asia- 
ticus. There was also another of the same 
name, who distinguished himself by his enmity 
against the Gracchi, to whom he was nearly 
related. Vell. Patere. 2,1. &c.-—Flor. 2, 15.— 
Liv. 29, 14. §e,——IX. Publ. Aimilianus, son 
_ of Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, was adopted 
by the son of Scipio Africanus. He received 
the same surname as his grandfather, and was 
called Africanus the Younger on account of his 
victories over Carthage. A‘milianus first ap- 
peared in the Roman armies under his father, 
and afterwards distinguished himself as a le- 
gionary tribune in the Spanish provinces, where 
he killed a Spaniard of gigantic stature, and 
obtained a mural crown at the siege of Inter- 
catia. He passed into Africa to demand a rein- 
forcement from Masinissa, the ally of Rome, 
and was the spectator of a long and bloody 
battle fought between that monarch and the 
Carthaginians, which soon produced the 3d 
Punic war. Some time after Aimilianus was 
made edile, and next appointed consul, though 
under the age required for that important office. 
The surname, which he had received from his 
grandfather, he was doomed lawfully to claim 
as his own. He was empowered to finish the 
war with Carthage, and as he was permitted 
by the senate to choose his colleague, took with 
him his friend Lzlius, whose father of the same 
name had formerly enjoyed the confidence, and 
shared the victories of the 1st Africanus. The 
siege of Carthage was already begun, but the 
operations of the Romans were not continued 
with vigor. Scipio had no sooner appeared 
before the walls of the enemy than every com- 
munication with the land was cut off, and that 
they might not have the command of the sea, 
a stupendous mole was thrown across the har- 
bor with immense labor and expense. This, 
which might have disheartened the most active 
enemy, rendered the Carthaginians more eager 
in the cause of freedom and independence ; all 
the inhabitants, without distinction of rank, 
age, or sex, employed themselves without cessa- 
tion to dig another harbor, and build and equip 
another fleet. In a short time, in spite of the 
vigilance and activity of Æmilianus, the Ro- 
mans were astonished to see another harbor 
formed, and 50 gallies suddenly issued under 
sail, ready for the engagement. This unex- 
pected fleet, by immediately attacking the Ro- 
man ships, might have gained the victory ; but 
the delay of the Carthaginians proved fatal to 
their cause, and the enemy had sufficient time 
to prepare themselves. Scipio soon got the 
possession of a small eminence in the harbor, 
and by the success of his subsequent operations 
broke open one of the gates of the city, and 
entered the streets, where he made his way by 
fire and sword. ‘The surrender of above 50,000 
men was followed by the reduction of the citadel, 
and the total submission of Carthage, B. ©. 147. 
The captive city was set on fire, and though 
Scipio was obliged to demolish its very walls to 
obey the orders of the Romans, yet he wept 
bitterly over the melancholy scene; and in be- 
wailing the miseries of Carthage, expressed his 
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fears, lest Rome, in her turn, in some future 
age, should exhibit such a dreadful conflagra- 
tion, The return of Aimilianus to Rome was 
that of another conqueror of Hannibal, and, 
hike him, he was honored with a magnificent 
triumph, and received the surname of Africanus. 
He was not long left in the enjoyment of his 
glory, before he was called to obtain fresh ho- 
nors, He was chosen consul a 2d time, and 
appointed to finish the war, which the Romans 
had hitherto carried on without success or vigor- 
ous exertions against Numantia. The fall of 
Numantia was more noble than that of the 
capital of Africa, and the conqueror of Car- 
thage obtained the victory only, when the 
enemies had been consumed by famine or self- 
destruction, B. c. 133. From his conquest in 
Spain, Æmilianus was honored with a 2d 
triumph, and with the surname of Numantinus. 
Yet his popularity was short, and, by telling 
the people that the murder of their favorite, his 
brother-in-law Gracchus, was lawful, since he 
was turbulent and inimical to the peace of the 
republic, Scipio incurred the displeasure of the 
tribunes, and was received with hisses. His 
authority for a moment quelled their sedition, 
when he reproached them with their cowardice, 
and exclaimed :—Factious wretches! do you 
think that your clamors can intimidate me, me 
whom the fury of your enemies never daunted ? 
Is this the gratitude that you owe to my father 
Paulus, who conquered Macedonia, and to me ? 
Without my family you were slaves. Is this the 
respect, which you owe to your deliverers? Is 
this your affection? This firmness silenced the 
murmurs of the assembly, and some time after 
Scipio retired from the clamors of Rome to 
Caieta, where, with his friend Leelius, he passed 
the rest of his time in innocent pleasures and 
amusement, in diversions, which had pleased 
them, when children; and the 2 greatest men, 
who ruled the state, were often seen on the sea- 
shore picking up light pebbles, and throwing 
them on the smooth surface of the waters. 
Though fond of retirement and literary ease, 
Scipio often interested himself in the affairs of 
the state. His enemies accused him of aspiring 
to the dictatorship, and the clamors were most 
loud against him, when he had opposed the 
Sempronian law, and declared himself the pa- 
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This active part of Scipio was seen with plea- 
sure by the friends of the republic; and not 
only the senate, but also the citizens, Latins, 
and neighbouring states, conducted their illus- 
trious friend and patron to his house. It seemed 
almost the universal wish that the troubles 
might be quieted by the election of Scipio to 
the dictatorship, and many presumed that that 
honor would be on the morrow conferred on 
him, In this, however, the expectations of Rome 
were frustrated; Scipio was found dead in his 
bed to the astonishment of the world; and 
those, who inquired for the causes of this sud- 
den death, perceived violent marks on his neck, 
and concluded that he had been strangled, 
B.c, 128. This assassination, as it was then 
generally believed, was committed by the trium- 
virs, Papirius Carbo, C. Gracchus, and Ful- 
vius Flaccus, who supported the Sempronian 
law, and by his wife Sempronia, who is charged 
with introducing the murderers into his room. 
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No inquiries were made after the authors of 
his death. Gracchus was the favorite of the 
mob, and the only atonement, which the popu- 
lace made for the death of Scipio, was to attend 
his funeral, and shew their concern by their 
cries, and loud lamentatiéns. The 2d Africanus 
has often been compared to the first of that 
name; they seemed to be equally great and 
meritorious, and the Romans were unable to 
distinguish which of the two was entitled to a 
greater share of their regard and admiration. 
Æmilianus, like his grandfather, was fond of 
literature, and saved from the flames of Car- 
thage many valuable compositions written by 
Phoenician and Punic authors. In the midst 
of his greatness he died poor, and his nephew, 
Q. Fabius Maximus, who inherited his estate, 
scarce found in his house 32 pounds weight of 
silver, and 24 of gold. His liberality to his 
brother and sisters deserves the greatest com- 
mendations, and indeed no higher encomium 
can be passed on his character, private and pub- 
lic, than the words of his rival Metellus, who 
told his sons, at the death of Scipio, to go and 
attend the funeral of the greatest man who ever 
lived or would live in Rome. Liv. 44, &e.— 
Cic. de Sen. Orat. in Brut. §¢.— Polyb—Ap- 
pian.— Fell. Patere. 1, 12. &e.— Flor. X.A 
son of the first Africanus, taken captive by An- 
tiochus, king of Syria, and restored to his 
father without a ransom. He adopted as his 
son young Æmilianus, son of Paulus Æmilius, 
afterwards surnamed Africanus. Like his 
father Scipio, he distinguished himself by his 
fondness for literature, and his valor in the 
Roman armies. XI. Metellus, father-in-law 
of Pompey, appointed commander in Macedo- 
nia; present at the battle of Pharsalia; after- 
wards retired to Africa with Cato; defeated by 
Cæsar at Thapsus. Plut. XII. Salutio, a 
mean person in Cæsar’s army in Africa. The 
general appointed him his chief commander, 
either to ridicule him, or because there an 
ancient oracle declared that the Scipios would 
ever be victorious in Africa. Plut. 
L. Cornelius, a consul who opposed Sylla. He 
was at last deserted by his army, and proscribed. 
XIV. The commander of a cohort in the 
reign of Vitellius. į 

Scira, an annual solemnity observed at 
Athens in honor of Minerva, or, according to 
others, of Ceres and Proserpina. It received 
its name from Sciras, a small town of Attica, 
or a native of Eleusis called Scirus. 

SciraDIum, a promontory of Attica on the 
Saronicus Sinus. 

Sciras, a name of Ægina. 
also called Sciras. Strabo, 9. 

Scirussa, a mountain of Arcadia. Plin. 4, 5. 

Scıro, a celebrated thief in Attica, who plun- 
dered the inhabitants of the country, and threw 
them down from the highest rocks into the sea, 
after he had obliged them to wait on him and 
wash his feet. Theseus attacked him, and 
treated him as he treated travellers. According 
to Ovid, the earth, as well as sea, refused 
to receive the bones of Sciro, which remained 
for some time suspended in the air, till they 
were changed into large rocks called Scironia 
Saxu, situate between Megara and Corinth. A 
road near them bore the name of Sciro, natu- 
rally small ane PEDT, but afterwards enlarged 
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by Hadrian, Some suppose that Ino threw 
herself into the sea from one of these rocks. 
Sciro had married the daughter of Cychreus, 
king of Salamis. He was brother-in-law to 
Telamo, son of Æacus. Ovid, Met.7, 444. 
Her. 2, 69.—Strabo, 9.—Mela, 2, 13.—Plin. 
2, 47.— Seneca, N. Q. 5, 17. 

Scopra, Scutari or Iscodar, a town of Illy- 
ricum, where Gentius resided; [at the opening 
of the lake Labealis.] Liv. 43, 20. 

Scomsrus, a mountain of Thrace, near Rho- 
dope. 

cobain, I. an architect and sculptor of Ephe- 
sus, for some time employed in making the 
mausoleum, which Artemisia raised to her hus- 
band, reckoned one of the 7 wonders of the 
world. One of his statues of Venus was among 
the antiquities, with which Rome was adorned. 
Scopas lived about B. c. 430. Paus. 1, 43. &c. 
—Horat. Od. 4, 8.—Vitr. 9, 9. II. An 
Ætolian, who raised some forces to assist Ptol, 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt, against his enemies 
Antiochus and his allies. He afterwards con- 
spired against the Egyptian monarch, and was 
put to death, s.c. 196. III. An ambassador 
to the court of Domitian. 

Scorprscr and Scorpiscm, a people of Pan- 
nonia and Thrace, well known during the reign 
of the Roman emperors for their barbarous 
manners. They were fond of drinking human 
blood, and generally sacrificed their captive 
enemies to their gods. [They were a Celtic 
race, who migrated -to this quarter from their 
original settlements in Gaul; penetrated far 
into Mysia, probably the same with the Celts or 
Gauls, whom Alexander encountered in his ex- 
pedition towards the Ister.] Liv. 41, 19.— 
Strabo, 7 —Flor. 3, 4. 

Scor, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, 
mentioned as different from the Picts. [It is 
generally conceded that the earliest inhabitants 
of Caledonia were a colony of the Celta, who 
are allowed by most writers to have been the 
first possessors of western Europe. Respecting 
the era of their arrival in North Britain, and 
the route, by which they reached the country, 
nothing is known. At the period of Agricola’s 
invasion, their descendants appear to have been 
divided into 20 different clans,usually mentioned, 
however, in the Latin writers by the general 
name of Caledonians.| Claud. de Hon. Cons. 3,54. 

Scrisonta, I. daughter of Scribonius, who 
married Augustus, after he had divorced Clau- 
dia. He had by her a daughter, the celebrated 
Julia. Scribonia was some time after repu- 
diated, that Augustus might marry Livia. She 
had been married twice, before she became the 
wife of the emperor. Suet. Aug. 62. Il. A 
woman, who married Crassus. 

Scrisontus, I. a man who made himself 
master of the kingdom of Bosphorus.——II. 
A physician in the age of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. III. A man who wrote annals, a.p..22. 
The best ed. Patav. 4¢o. 1655. 

Scurrenna, Panaro, a river of Gaul Cispa- 
dana, falling into the Po. Liv. 41, 12, 18.— 
Pin. 3, 16. 

Scytacmum, Squillaci, a town of the Brutii, 
built by an Athenian colony, [on the Sinus 
Scyllacius, south-west of Crotona.] As Virgil 
has applied the epithet Navifragum to Scyla- 
cum, some suppose that either the poet was 
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mistaken in his knowledge of the place, because 
there are no apparent dangers to navigation 
there, or that he confounds this place with a 
promontory of the same name on the Tuscan 
sea, Servius explains this passage by supposing 
that the houses of the place were originally built 
with the shipwrecked vessels of Ulysses’ fleet. 
[Heyne considers the appellation to bean allusion 
to the rocky and dangerous shore in its vici- 
nity, or to the frequent storms, which prevailed 
in this quarter and near the adjacent promonto- 
ries of Cocintum and the Iapyges. The idea 
of a promontory called Scy/aceum he con- 
demns.] in. 3, 553.— Strabo, 6. 
Scyxax, I. [a celebrated geographer and ma- 
thematician of Caryander in Caria. He is 
noticed by Herod. in a passage, where the lat- 
ter speaks of various discoveries made in Asia 
by Darius, son of Hystaspes, and tells of Scy- 
lax of Caryander being sent by that monarch, 
along with others, to ascertain where the Indus 
entered the sea. He makes them to have 
reached the Indus, sailed down the river to the 
sea, and then continuing their voyage on the 
sea towards the west, to have reached in the 
30th month the place, from which the Pheeni- 
cian king dispatched the Pheenicians to circum- 
navigate Africa. Suidas gives a very brief 
account of Scylax, in which he has evidently 
confounded different persons of the same name : 
—“ Scylax of Caryander, a mathematician and 
musician, wrote a Periplus of the Coast beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, a book respecting the 
Herachide, a Description of the Circuit of the 
Earth, and an Answer to Polybius’ s History.” 
The Periplus, which still remains, bearing the 
name of Scylax, is a brief survey of the coun- 
tries along the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Euxine, together with part of the western coast 
of Africa; surveyed by Hanno, as far as the 
island of Cerne. It concludes with an account 
of the passages across the sea, from Greece to 
Asia, and an enumeration of 20 important 
islands in the order of their magnitude. A 
question has been raised whether the Periplus 
remaining is the work of the ancient Scylax, 
or some later writer. The probability is that it 
is the composition of a later age than that, in 
which the ancient Scylax flourished. It has 
reached us in a corrupted state. The best ed., 
Gronovius, Z. Bat. 1677, 4to.] Herod. 4, 44, 
— Strabo. II. A river of Cappadocia. 
ScyLLA, I. daughter of Nisus, king of Me- 
gara, who became enamored of Minos as that 
monarch besieged her father’s capital. To 
make him sensible of her passion, she informed 
him that she would deliver Megara into his 
hands, if he promised to marry her, Minos 
consented, and as the prosperity of Megara de- 
pended on a golden hair on the head of Nisus, 
Scylla cut it off as her father was asleep; from 
that moment the sallies of the Megareans were 
unguccessful, and the enemy easily became 
masters of the place. Scylla was disappointed 
in her expectations, and Minos treated her with 
such contempt and ridicule, that she threw her- 
self from a tower into the sea, or, according to 
other accounts, was changed into a lark by the 
gods, and her father into a hawk. Ovid, Trist. 
2, 393.—Paus. 2, 34—Propert. 3, 19, 21.— 
Hygin. 198.—Firg. G. 1, 405, &c. IA 
daughter of Typho, or, as some say, of Phor- 
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cys, greatly loved by Glaucus, one of the deities 
of the sea. Scylla scorned the addresses of 
Glaucus, and the god, to render her more pro- 
pitious, applied to Circe, whose knowledge of 
herbs and incantations was universally admired. 
Circe no, sooner saw him than she became 
enamored of him, and instead of giving to him 
the required assistance, attempted to make him 
forget Scylla, but in vain. To punish her rival, 
Circe poured the juice of some poisonous herbs 
into the waters of the fountain, where Scylla 
bathed, and no sooner had the Nymph touched 
the place than she found every part of her body 
below the waist changed into frightful mon- 
sters like dogs, which never ceased barking, 
The rest of her body assumed an equally hide- 
ous form. She found herself supported by 
12 feet, had 6 different heads, each with 3 
rows of teeth. This sudden metamorphosis 
so terrified her, that she threw herself into 
that part of the sea, which separates the coast 
of Italy and Sicily, where she was changed 
into rocks, which continued to bear her name, 
and were universally deemed by the ancients 
very dangerous to sailors, as well as the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. Dur- 
ing a tempest the waves are described b 
modern navigators as roaring dreadfully, when 
driven into the rough and uneven cavities of 
the rock: [see Charybdis.] Od. 12, 85.— Ovid, 
Met. 14, 66. &e—Paus. 2,'34.— Hygin, 199. 
Some authors, as Propertius, 4, 4, 39, and Virg. 
Ecl. 6, 74, with Ovid, Fast. 4,500, have con- 
funded the daughter of Typho with the daugh- 
ter of Nisus. Æn.3, 424. &e—III. A ship 
in the fleet of Æneas, commanded by Cloanthus, 
&e. Ain. 5, 122. 

Scyrtmum, Cape Skylleo, a promontory of 
Peloponnesus, on the coast of Argolis, [oppo- 
site to the Attic promontory of Sunium.] 

ScyLLïAs, a celebrated swimmer, who en- 
riched himself by diving after the goods, which 
had been shipwrecked in the Persian ships near 
Pelium. It is said that he could dive 80 stadia 
under the water. Herod. 8, 8. 

_ Scyxuis, a statuary of Crete before the age 
of Gyrus, king of Persia. Paws Piin. 36, 4. 

ScyLurus, a monarch who left 80 sons. He 
called them to his bed-side as he expired, and 
by enjoining them to break a bundle of sticks 
tied together, and afterwards separately, con- 
vinced them that, when altogether firmly united, 
their power would be insuperable, but if ever 
disunited, they would fall an easy prey to their 
enemies. Plut. de Garr. 

Scxyrias, a name applied to Deidamia as a 
native of Scyros. Ovid, 4.1, 682. 

Scyros, a rocky and barren island in the 
Ægean, at the distance of about 28 miles north- 
east from Eubæa, 60 miles in circumference ; 
originally in the possession of the Pelasgians 
and Carians. Achilles retired thither not to go 
to the Trojan war, and became father of Neo- 
ptolemus by Deidamia, daughter of king Lyco- 
medes. Scyros was conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Cimo. Od. 10, 508— Ovid, Met. 
7, 464. 13, 156.— Paus, 1, 7.— Strabo, 9. 

Scyrum, the inhabitants of Scythia: see 
Scythia. 

Scyrues, or Scyrua, a son of Jupiter by a 
daughter of Tellus. Half his body was that of 
aman, and the rest that of a serpent. He be- 
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came king of a country, which he called Scythia. 
Diod. S, 2. f 

Scyrnia, [a general name given by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans to a large portion of 
Asia, and divided by them into Scythia intra 
and extra Imaum,t.e, on either side of Mt. Imaus. 
According to Mannert, the former division was 
bounded on the west by the Rha and Asiatic 
Sarmatia; on the north by unknown countries ; 
on the east by a part of the chain of Imaus; and 
on the south by the country of the Sacæ, by 
Sogdiana, Margiana, and the Caspian. Scythia 
eatra Imaum was bounded on the north by un- 
known countries; on the west by Imaus ; on the 
south by the mountains, which form the northern 
boundary of India extra Gangem; and on the 
east by Serica. The Scythians have been con- 
sidered by some writers as the same people 
with the Gomerians, and as the descendants 
of Gomer, eldest son of Japhet. Their name 
is derived by some from the Teutonic scheten 
or schuten, to shoot,” in which art this nation 
was very expert; hence the name of Scythian 
or archer.. Sir W, Jones, however, observes 
that Scythian was a name given to them by 
others, not one which they used themselves. ] 
The Scythians were divided into several nations 
or tribes; had no cities, but continually changed 
their habitations; inured themselves to bear 
labor and fatigue; despised money, lived on 
milk, and covered themselves with the skins of 
their cattle. The virtues seemed to flourish 
among them, and that philosophy and mode- 
ration, which other nations wished to acquire 
by study, seemed natural to them. Some au- 
thors, however, represent them as a savage and 
barbarous people, who fed on human flesh, 
drank the blood of their enemies, and used the 
skulls of travellers as vessels in their sacrifices 
to their gods. They made several irruptions 
into the more southern proyinces of Asia, espe- 
cially s.c. 624, when they remained in posses- 
sion of Asia Minor for 28 years; and we find 
them at different periods extending their con- 
quests in Europe, and penetrating as far as 
Egypt. Their government was monarchical, 
and the deference, which they paid to their 
sovereigns, was unparalleled, When the king 
died, his body was carried through every pro- 
vince, where it was received in solemn proces- 
sion, and afterwards buried. In the lst cen- 
turies after Christ, they invaded the Roman 
empire with the Sarmatians: (see Sarmatia.) 
Herod, 1, 4. &¢e.—Strabo, 7—Diod, K. 2.— 
Val. Max. 5, 4.—Justin, 2, 1. §e,—Ovid, Met, 
1, 64, 2, 224. 

Scyruinus, a Greek poet of Teos in Ionia, 
who wrote iambies, Diag. L.—Athen, 11. 

Scyrnopér1s, [a city of Judea, belonging 
to the half tribe of Manasseh, on the west of, 
and near to, the Jordan, Its Hebrew name 
was Bethshan, It was called Scythopolts, ‘‘ City 
of the Scythians,” as the Septuagint has it, 
(Judges 1, 27.) from its having been taken pos- 
session of by a body of Scythians in their inva- 
sion of Asia Minor and Syria.] Strabo, 16.— 
Plin. 5, 18. 

Segasta, I. [See Samaria. ] II. A town 
in Cilicia. 111. The name was common to 
several cities, as it was in honor of Augustus. 
[ Sebaste, 2<Buccn, sc. woAus,) is the Greek form 
for Augusta, sc. wbs.] 
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Srpennyrus, a town of the Delta in Egypt. 
That branch of the Nile, which flows near it, 
has been called the Sebennytic, Plin. 5, 10. » 

SrBErvs, a small river of Campania, falling 
into the bay of Naples, whence the epithet Se- 
bethis, given to one of the Nymphs who fre- 
quented its borders, and became mother of 
@Œbalus by Telo. Ain. 7, 734. 

SEDITANI, or Sepenrant, a people of Spain, 
[supposed to have been the same with the Ede- 
tani.] Sil. Ital, 3, 372. 

Sepunt, [a nation of Gaul, on the south | 
bank of the Rhodanus, to the east of Lacus 
Lemanus. They opposed Hannibal near the 
very summit of the Alps, when he crossed these 
lofty mountains to invade Italy. Their capital 
was afterwards called Civitas Sedunorum, now 
Sion. They appear to have sent out numerous 
colonies, in quest, no doubt, of a milder cli- 
mate. Hence we find tribes of this name in 
various places.] Ces. B. G. 3. 

Sepusu, [a German nation on the north- 
east bank of the Rhenus. ] 

Sucusta, a town of Sicily, founded by 
Æneas, or, according to some, by Crinisus + 
see Aigesta. 

Seren a people with a town of the same 
name in Belgic Gaul. [A small town, called 
Signei, points out the place, where they once 
inhabited.] Ces. B. G. 6. 

Szcosrica, [Segorbe,| a town of Spain. 
Plin. 3, 3. 

SxconrYa, or SecuntYa, a town of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. [Livy calls it Seguntia Celti- 
berorum; probably the modern Siguenza in 
New Castile.) Liv. 34, 10. 

Suconrixcr, a people of Belgic Gaul, who 
submitted to J. Cesar. 

SrcovYa, a town of Spain, of great power in 
the aye of the Cæsars; [in the farthest part of 
the territory of the Arevaci, towards the south- 
west; retains its ancient name.] 

SxcunrYum, a town of Britain, supposed to 
be Caernarvon in Wales. Cas. B. G.5, 21. 

SrausiAny, a people of Gaul on the Loire, 
[neay its source.) Ces, B. G. 1, 10.— Plin. 
å, 18. 

Szausio, a town of Piedmont on the Durias. 
Piin. 3, 17. 
< Sxsanus, ÆLYus, a native of Vulsinum in 
Tuscany, who distinguished himself in the 
court of Tiberius. His father’s name was Seius 
Strabo, a Roman knight, commander of the 
pretorian guards. His mother was descended 
from the Junian family, Sejanus first gained 
the favors of Caius Cæsar, grandson of Augus- 
tus, but afterwards attached himself to the in- 
terest and views of ‘Tiberius, then on the impe- 
rial throne. The emperor, naturally of a sus- 
picious temper, was free and open with Sejanus, 
and while he distrusted others, communicated 
his greatest secrets to this fawning favorite. 
Sejanus improved this confidence, and when, he 
had found that he possessed the esteem of 
Tiberius, next endeavoured to become the fa- 
vorite of the soldiers, and darling of the senate. 
As commander of the preetorian guards, he was 
the 2d man in Rome, and in that important 
office made use of insinuations and every mean 
artifice to make himself beloved and revered. 
His affability and condescension gained for him 
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pointing his own favorites and adherents to 
places of trust and honor, all the officers and 
centurions of the army became devoted to his 
interest. The views of Sejanus in this were 
well known; yet to advance with more success, 
he attempted to gain the affection of the sena- 
tors. In this he met with no opposition. A 
man, who has the disposal of places of honor 
and dignity, and the command of the public 
money, cannot but be the favorite of those, 
who are in need of his assistance. It is even 
said that Sejanus gained to his views all the 
wives of the senators by a private and most 
secret promise of marriage to each of them, 
whenever he had made himself independent and 
sovereign of Rome. Yet, however successful 
with the best and noblest families in the empire, 
Sejanus had to combat numbers in the house of 
the emperor ; but these seeming obstacles were 
soon removed. All the children and grand- 
children of Tiberius were sacrificed to the am- 
bition of the favorite under various pretences ; 
and Drusus, son of the emperor, by striking 
Sejanus, made his destruction sure and inevi- 
table. Livia, wife of Drusus, was gained by 
Sejanus, and though the mother of many chil- 
dren, was prevailed on to assist her adulterer in 
the murder of her husband, and consented to 
"marry him when Drusus was dead. No sooner 
was Drusus poisoned, than Sejanus openly de- 
clared his wish to marry Livia. This was 
strongly opposed by Tiberius; and the empe- 
ror, by recommending Germanicus to the sena- 
tors for his successor, rendered Sejanus bold 
and determined. He was more urgent in his 
demands; and when he could not gain the con- 
sent of the emperor, persuaded him to retire to 
solitude from the noise of Rome, and troubles 
of the government. ‘Tiberius, naturally fond 
of ease and luxury, yielded to his representa- 
tions, and retired to Campania, leaving Seja- 
nus at the head of the empire. ‘This was highly 
gratifying to the favorite, who was now with- 
out a master. Prudence and moderation might 
have made him what he wished to be, but Se- 
janus offended the whole empire when he de- 
clared that he was emperor of Rome, and Ti- 
berius only the dependent prince of the island 
of Caprea, whither he had retired. Tiberius 
was on this fully convinced of the designs of 
Sejanus, and when he had been informed that 
his favorite had had the meanness and auda- 
city to ridicule him by introducing him on the 
stage, the emperor ordered him to be accused 
before the senate. Sejanus was deserted by all 
his pretended friends as soon as by fortune ; 
and the man, who aspired to the empire, and 
called himself the favorite of the people, darling 
of the pretorian guards, and companion of Ti- 
berius, was seized without resistance, and the 
. same day strangled in prison, a». 31. His 
remains were exposed to the fury and insolence 
of the populace, and afterwards thrown into 
the Tiber. His children and relations were 1m- 
yolved in his ruin, and Tiberius sacrificed to 
his resentment and suspicions all those who 
were even connected with Sejanus, or had shared 
his favors, and enjoyed his confidence. Tac. 
Ann, 3. §c.—Dio, 58.—Suet. Tib. 
Se1us, Cx. a Roman who had a famous horse 
of large size, and uncommon beauty. He was 
put to death by Antony, and it was observed 
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that whoever obtained possession of his horse, 
called Sejanus equus, became unfortunate, and 
lost all his property, with every member of his 
family. Hence arose the proverb, ile homo 
habet Sejanum equum, applied to such, as were 
oppressed with misfortunes. Gell. 3, 9. 

_ SELEUCENA or Surxucis, a country of Syria 
in Asia: see Seleucis. 

Szrevera, I. a famous city of Asia, built by 
Seleucus, one of Alexander’s generals, and si- 
tuate on the western bank of the Tigris, about 
45 miles north of ancient Babylo. It was the 
capital of the Macedonian conquests in Upper 
Asia, and is said to have been the first and 
principal cause of the destruction of Babylo. 
Pliny reports that the intention of Seleucus was 
to raise, in opposition to Babylo, a Greek city 
with the privilege of being free. Many ages 
after the fall of the Macedonian empire, Seleu- 
cia retained the genuine characteristics of a 
Grecian colony, arts, military virtue, and the 
love of freedom, Its population consisted of 
600,000 citizens, governed by a senate of 300 
nobles. The rise of Ctesipho, however, in its 
immediate vicinity, proved injurious to Seleu- 
cia; but it received its death-blow from the Ro- 
mans a.p. 165, in the reign of M. Aur. Anto- 
ninus. The Roman generals were received as 
friends by the Greek colony, and attacked as 
enemies the seat of the Parthian kings at Ctee 
sipho, and yet both cities experienced the same 
treatment. The sack and conflagration of Se- 
leucia, with the massacre of 300,000 of the in- 
habitants, tarnished the glory of the Roman 
armies, though it was alleged in their favor 
that the inhabitants of Seleucia had first vio- 
lated their faith. (See Clesipho.) IT. A 
city of Syria on the sea-coast, near the mouth 
of the Orontes, and south-west of Antioch ; 
called Pieria, from Mt. Pierus in its vicinity, in 
order to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name, of which there were 9, founded by 
Seleucus. Browne identifies Seleucia with 
Saudea, the port of Antioch, about 4 hours’ 
journey distant from it. It is now in a neglected 
state, and useless for commerce. lil. A 
city of Cilicia Trachea, on the Calycadnus ; 
sometimes, for distinction, termed Trachea ; now 
Seletheh.| Flor. 3, 11.—Plut. Dem.—Mela, 
1, 12.—Strabo, 11, 15.—Plin. 6, 26.——1V. 
The residence of the Parthian kings. Cic. 
Fam. 8, 14. 

SELEucIDm, asurname given to those mo- 
narchs, who sat on the throne of Syria, founded 
by Seleucus, son of Antiochus, from whom the 
word is derived. The era of the Seleucide be- 
gins with the taking of Babylo by Seleucus, 
B,c. 312, and ends at the conquest of Syria by 
Pompey, s.c. 65. The order, in which these 
monarchs reigned, is shewn in the account of 
Syria: see Syria. 

Sexevcis, a division of Syria, which received 
its name from Seleucus, founder of the Syrian 
empire, after the death of Alex. the Great; 
also called Tetrapolis, from the 4 cities which it 
contained, termed Sister Cities ; Seleucia called 
after Seleucus, Antioch called after his father, 
Laodicea after his mother, and Apamea after 
his wife. Strabo, 16. 

Srruvous, I. one of the captains of Alex. 
the Great, surnamed Micator, “ Victorious,” 
son of Antiochus, After the king’s death, he 
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received Babylo as his province; but his am- 
bitious views, and attempt to destroy Eumenes, 
as he passed through his territories, rendered 
him so unpopular, that he fled for safety to 
the court of his friend Ptol., king of Egypt. 
He was soon after enabled to recoyer Babylo, 
which Antigonus had seized in his absence; 
and increased his dominions by the immediate 
conquest of Media, and some of the neighbour- 
ing provinces. When he had strengthened him- 
self in his empire, Seleucus imitated the ex- 
ample of the rest of the generals of Alexander, 
and assumed the title of independent monarch. 
He afterwards made war against Antigonus 
with the united forces of Ptolemy, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus; and after this monarch had 
been conquered and slain, his territories were 
divided among his victorious enemies. When 
Seleueus became master of Syria, he built a 
city there, which he called Antioch in honor of 
his father, and made it the capital of his domi- 
nions. He also made war against Demetrius 
and Lysimachus, though he had originally mar- 
ried Stratonice, daughter of the former, and 
had lived in the closest friendship with the 
latter. Seleucus was at last murdered by one 
of his servants, called Prof. Ceraunus, a man 
on whom he bestowed the greatest favors, and 
whom he had distinguished by acts of the most 
unbounded confidence. According to Arrian, 
Seleucus was the greatest and most powerful of 
the princes, who inherited the Macedonian em- 
pire after the death of Alex. His benevolence 
has been commended ;sand it has been ohserved 
that he conquered, not to enslave nations, but 
make them more happy. He-founded no less 
than 34 cities in different parts of his empire, 
which he peopled with Greek colonies, whose 
national industry, learning, religion, and spirit, 
were communicated to the indolent and luxu- 
rious inhabitants of Asia. Seleucus was a 


great benefactor to the Greeks, and restored to | 


the Athenians the library and statues, which 
Xerxes had carried away from their city, when 
he invaded Greece, and among them were those 
of Harmodius and Aristogito. 
murdered s.c. 280, in the 32d year of his reign, 


and the 78th, or, according to others, the 73d | 


year of his age, as he was going to conquer 
Macedonia, where he intended to finish his 
days in peace and tranquillity in the province, 
where he was born. y 
tiochus Soter. Justin, 13, 4. 15, 4. 16, 3. &c. 
—Płui. Dem.— Plin. 6, 17.— Paus. 8, 51.— 
Joseph. A. J. 12. II. Callinicus, succeeded 
his father Antiochus Theus on the throne of 
Syria. He attempted to make war against 
Ptol., king of Egypt, but his fleet was ship- 
wrecked in a violent storm, and his armies soon 
after conquered by his enemy. He was at last 
taken prisoner by Arsaces, an officer who made 
himself powerful by the dissensions, which 
reigned in the house of the Seleucide between 
the 2 brothers, Seleucus and Antiochus; and 
after he had been a prisoner for some time in 
Parthia, died of a fall from his horse, s.c. 226, 
after a reign of 20 years. Seleucus had re- 
ceived the surname of Pogon from his long 
beard, and of Caééinicus, ironically to express 
his unfortunate reign. He had married Lao- 
dice, sister of one of his generals, by whom he 
had 2 sons, Seleucus and Antiochus, and a 
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Seleucus was | 


He was succeeded by An- | 
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daughter, whom he gave in marriage to Mithri- 
aes king of Pontus. Strabo, 16.—Justin, 27, 
Appian, de Syr.— III. Succeeded his father 
Seleucus 2d on the throne of Syria, and 
ceived the surname of Ceraunus, by antiphrasis, 
as he was a very weak, timid, and irresolute 
monarch; murdered by 2 of his officers after a 
reign of 3 years, B. c. 223, and his brother An- 
tiochus, though only 15 years old, ascended the 
throne, and rendered himself so celebrated, that 
he acquired the name of the Great. Appian. 
IV. Succeeded his father Antiochus the 
Great on the throne of Syria; surnamed Philo- 
pator, or, according to Josephus, Sefer, His 
empire had been weakened by the Romans, 
when he became monarch, and the yearly tri- 
bute of 1000 talents to these victorious enemies 
concurred in lessening his power and conse- 
quence among nations. He was poisoned after 
a reign of 12 years, B.c. 175. His son Deme- 
trius had been sent to Rome, there to receive 
his education, and he became a prince of great 
abilities. Strabo, 16.— Justin, 32 —Appian.—= 
V. Succeeded his father Demetrius Nicator on 
the throne of Syria, in his 20th year. He was 
put to death in the Ist year of his reign b 
Cleopatra, his mother, who had also sacrificet 
her husband to her ambition. He is not reckoned 
by many historians in the number of the Syrian 
monarchs. VI. One of the Seleucide, son 
of Antiochus Gryphus, killed his uncle Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus, who wished to obtain the crown 
of Syma. He was some time after banished 
| from his kingdom by Antiochus Pius, son of 
| Cyzicenus, and fled to Cilicia, where he was 
| burned in a palace by the inhabitants, s.c. 93. 
| Appian —Joseph. VII. A prince of Syria, 
to whom the Egyptians offered the crown, of 
| which they had robbed Auletes. He accepted 
| it, but soon disgusted his subjects, and received 
the surname of Cybrosactes, “ Scullion,” for his 
meanness and avarice. He was at last mur- 
| dered by Berenice, whom he had married. 
VIII. A servant of Cleopatra, the last queen 
| of Egypt, who accused his mistress before Oc- 
tavianus of having secreted part of her jewels 
and treasures. IX. A mathematician inti- 
| mate with Vespasian, the Roman emperor.. 
| X. A part of the Alps. XI. A king of the 
Bosphorus, who died s.c. 429. 
| Sexes, [the largest and most powerful of 
| the cities of Pisidia, north of the Eurymedo. 
| It is said by some of the ancient writers to have 
| been founded by a Lacedemonian colony. The 
| probability, however, is, that this was a mere 
supposition, grounded on the valor of the inha- 
| bitants, since, independent of the difficulty of 


establishing a colony in an inland and moun- 
tainous country, amid rude and savage tribes, 
we find Arrian expressly styling the inhabitants 
of Selga Barbarians, when making mention of - 
an embassy sent by them to Alexander. In a 
later age, however, we find the people of Selga 
laying open claim to the honor of a Spartan 
origin, and even adding to their medals the 
name of Lacedemo.] Liv. 35, 13.— Strabo. 
Seromus, a shepherd of Achaia, who for 
some time enjoyed the favors of the Nymph 
Argyra without interruption. She was at last 
disgusted with her lover; the shepherd died 
through melancholy, and was changed into a 
river of the same name. She was also changed 
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into a fountain, and was fond of mingling her 
waters with those of the Selimnus. Paus.7, 23. 

Serinuns, or Sevinus, untis, I. [A large 
and flourishing city of Sicily, founded by a 
colony from Hybla; on the southern shore of 
the western part of the island, south-west from 
Lilybeum, Virgil styles it pa/mosa, from the 
number of palm-trees, which grew in its vici- 
nity. It was destroyed by the Carthaginians, 
a great number of the inhabitants being at the 
same time massacred, and the remainder car- 
ried into captivity. The city derived its name 
from the river Selinus adjacent to it, so called 
from the quantity of parsley, (céawov,) which 
grew on its banks.] The marks of its ancient 
consequence are visible in the venerable ruins 
now found in its neighbourhood, [near which 
are to be seen the remains of the Z’herme Seli- 
nuntie, or Warm Baths of Selinus, at a place 
called Sciacca.| Æn. 3,705.—Paus. 6, 19. 
JI. A river of Elis in Peloponnesus. LEL 
In Achaia, 1V. In Sicily. V. A river 
and town of Cilicia [Trachea, near the confines 
of Pamphylia. The town was situate at the 
mouth of the river. Here Trajan died.] Liv. 
33, 20.— Strabo, 14. VI. Two small rivers 
near Diana’s temple at Ephesus. Péin. 5, 29. 
VII. A lake at the entrance of the Cayster. 
Strabo, 14. 

Srexiasra, [a town of Laconia, north-east of 
Sparta, commanding one of the principal passes 
into the country, on the Œnus. A famous 
battle was fought in its vicinity between the 
combined forces of the Achzans and Macedo- 
nians, commanded by Antigonus, and the Spar- 
tans under Cleomenes. The latter were entirely 
defeated. The town of Sellasia was destroyed 
by Aratus.] Plut. 

SELLEIS, a river of Peloponnesus falling into 
the Ionian sea. J. 

SELYMBRÝA, [Sedibria,] a town of Thrace, on 
the Propontis, [to the east of Perinthus.] Liv. 
33, 39. 

Simiire, a daughter of Cadmus by Her- 
mione, daughter of Mars and Venus. She was 
tenderly beloved by Jupiter; but Juno, always 
jealous of her husband’s amours, and inimical 
to the house of Cadmus, because they were re- 
lated to the goddess of beauty, determined to 
punish this successful rival. She borrowed the 
girdle of Ate, which contained every wicked- 
ness, deceit, and perfidy, and in the form of 
Beroé, Semele’s nurse, visited the house of Ju- 
piter’s mistress, Semele listened with attention 
to the artful admonitions of the false Beroé, and 
was at last persuaded to entreat her lover to 
come to her arms with the same majesty as he 
approached Juno. This rash request was heard 
with horror by Jupiter ; but as he had sworn by 
the Styx to grant Semele whatever she required, 
he came to her bed, attended by the clouds, 
lightning, and thunderbolts. The mortal nature 
of Semele could not endure so much majesty, 
and she was instantly consumed by fire. The 
child, however, of which she was pregnant, was 
saved from the flames by Mercury, or, according 
to others, by Dirce, one of the N ymphs of the 
Achelous, and Jupiter placed him in his thigh 
the rest of the time, which he ought to have 
been in his mother’s womb. This child was 
called Bacchus, or Dionysus. Immediately after 
death she was honored with immortality under 
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the name of Thyone. Some, however, suppose 
that she remained in the infernal regions till 
Bacchus, her son, was permitted to bring her 
back. There were in the temple of Diana, at 
Troezene, 2 altars raised to the infernal gods, 
one of which was over an aperture, through 
which, as Pausanias reports, Bacchus returned 
from hell with his mother. She was particularly 
worshipped at Brasiæ in Laconia, where, ac- 
cording to a certain tradition, she had been 
driven by the winds with her son, after Cadmus 
had exposed her on the sea, on account of her 
incontinent amour with Jupiter, The mother 
of Bacchus, though she received divine honors, 
had no temples; she had a statue in a temple 
of Ceres, at Thebes in Beeotia. Paus. 3, 24. 
9, 5.— Hesiod, Th.—It. 14, 323.— Orph. Hymn. 
—Eurip. Bacch.—Apollod. 3, 4.— Ovid, Met. 
3, 254. Fast. 3, 715.—Diod. S. 3, 4. 
SimirXmis, a celebrated queen of Assyria, 
daughter of the goddess Derceto by a young 
Assyrian. She was exposed in a desert, but 
her life was preserved by doves for one whole 
year, till Simmas, one of the shepherds of 
Ninus, found her and brought her up as his 
own child. Semiramis, when grown up, mar- 
ried Menones, governor of Nineveh, and ac- 
companied him to the siege of Bactra, where, 
by her prudent directions, she hastened the 
king’s operations, and took the city. These 
eminent services, but chiefly her uncommon 
beauty, endeared her to Ninus. The monarch 
asked her of her husband, and offered to him 
his daughter Sosana instead ; but Menones, who 
tenderly loved Semiramis, refused, and when, 
Ninus had added threats to intreaties, he hung 
himself. No sooner was Menones dead than 
Semiramis, who was of an aspiring soul, mar- 
ried Ninus, by whom she had a son called 
Ninyas. Ninus was so fond of Semiramis, 
that at her request he resigned the crown to her, 
and commanded her to be proclaimed queen 
and sole empress of Assyria. Of this, how- 
ever, he had cause to repent: Semiramis put 
him to death the better to establish herself 
on the throne; and when she had no enemies 
to fear at home, began to repair the capital, 
of her empire, and by her means Babyla 
became the most superb and magnificent city 
in the world. She visited every part of her 
dominions, and left everywhere immortal mo- 
numents of her greatness and benevolence, 
To render the roads passable, and communica. 
tion easy, she hollowed mountains, filled up 
valleys, and conveyed water at a great expense, 
by large and convenient aqueducts, to barren 
deserts, and unfruitful plains. She was not less 
distinguished as a warrior. Many of the neigh- 
bouring nations were conquered; and when Se- 
miramis was once told, as she was dressing her 
hair, that Babylo had revolted, she left her 
toilet with precipitation, and though only half 
dressed, refused to have the rest of her head 
adorned before the sedition was quelled, and 
tranquillity re-established. She has been ac- 
cused of licentiousness, and some authors have 
observed that she regularly called the strongest 
and stoutest men in her army to her arms, and 
afterwards put them to death, that they might 
not be living witnesses of her incontinence. 
Her passion for her son was also unnatural, 
and this criminal propensity induced Ninyas to 
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destroy his mother with his own hands. Some 
say that she was changed into a dove after 
death, and received immortal honors in Assyria. 
She is supposed to have lived about B. c. 1965, 
and to have died in her 62d year, and the 25th 
of her reign. Many fabulous reports have been 
propagated about her, and some have declared 
that for some time she disguised herself, and 
passed for her son Ninyas. Val. Max. 9, 3.— 
Herod. 1, 184.—Diod, S. 2.—Mela, 1, 3.— 
Strabo, 5.—Vell. Paterc.1, 6.—Justin, 1, 1. &c. 
—Propert. 3, 11, 21.—Plut. de Fort, &¢e.— 
Ovid, Amor. 1, 5, 11—Met. 4, 58 —Amm. Mar- 
cell. 14, 6. 

Sremnones, [called by Strabo Szuvwves, Ptol. 
Diwvoves, Vell. Paterc. Senones, Tac. Semnones ; 
a German nation, located by Paterculus in the 
vicinity of the Albis, Æ/be, and, according to 
Ptol.’s account, would seem to have inhabited 
what is now Brandenburg. They originally 
formed a part of the kingdom of Maroboduus, 
but afterwards separated from it along with the 
Langobardi. Mannert is of opinion that the 
name was given by the German tribes, not to a 
single nation, but to all the nations in the vici- 
nity of the Elbe, from whom the more southern 
Germans were descended. They must not be con- 
founded with the Senones, a Celtic race which 
settled on the coast of Umbria: see Senones.] 

Srmonss, inferior deities of Rome, that were 
not in the number of the 12 great gods. Among 
these were Faunus, the Satyrs, Priapus, Ver- 
tumnus, Janus, Pan, Silenus, and all suchillus- 
trious heroes, as had received divine honors 
after death, The word seems to be the same 
as semihomines, because they were inferior to 
the supreme gods, and superior to men. 

Srmosancrus, one of the gods of the Ro- 
mans among the Jndigetes, or such as were 
born and educated in their country. 

Srmpronta, I.a Roman matron, mother of 
the 2 Gracchi, celebrated for her learning, and 
private as well as public virtues. 1G ae 
sister of the Gracchi, accused of having as- 
sisted the triumvirs Carbo, Gracchus, and Flac- 
cus, to murder her husband, Scipio Africanus 
the Younger. The name of Sempronia was 
common to the female descendants of the family 
of the Sempronii, Gracchi, and Scipios. 

Srmpronta LEX, I. de Magistratibus, by C. 
Sempronius Gracchus; the tribune, a. u. c. 630, 
ordained that no person, legally deprived of a 
magistracy for misdemeanors, should be ca- 
pable of bearing an office again. This law was 
afterwards repealed by the author. II. De 
Civitate, by the same, A. u.c. 633. It ordained 
that no capital judgment should be passed over 
a Roman citizen without the concurrence and 
authority of the senate. There were also some 
other regulations included in this law.——III, 
De Comitiis, by the same, a.u.c. 635. It or- 
dained that, in giving their votes, the centuries 
should be chosen by lot, and not give it accord- 
ing to the order of their classes. IV. De Co- 
mitis, by the same, the same year, which grant- 
ed to the Latin allies of Rome the privilege of 
giving their votes at elections, as if they were 
Roman citizens. V. De Provinciis, by the 
same, a. U.c. 630, It enacted that the senators 
should be permitted, before the assembly of 
the consular comitia, to determine as they 
pleased the particular provinces, which should 
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be proposed to the consuls to be divided 
by lot, and the tribunes should be de- 
prived of the power of interposing against a 
decree of the senate, VI. Agraria prima, 
by T. Sempronius Gracchus, the tribune, 
A. U. 0: 620. It confirmed the lew agraria Li- 
cinia, and enacted that all such, as were in 
possession of more lands than the law allowed, 
should immediately resign them to be divided 
among the poorer citizens. Three commissioners 
were appointed to put this law into execution, 
and its consequences were so violent, as it was 
directly made against the nobles and senators, 
that it caused the author his life. VII. 
Agrariu altera, by the same. It required that 
all the ready money, found in the treasury of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, who had left the 
Romans his heirs, should be divided among 
the poorer citizens of Rome, to supply them with 
all the various instruments requisite in hus- 
bandry, and the lands of that monarch should 
be farmed by the Roman censors, and the money 
drawn thence should be divided among the 
people. VIII. Frumentaria, by C. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus. It required that a certain quan- 
tity of corn should be distributed among the 
people, so much to every individual, for which 
it was required that they should only pay the 
trifling sum of a semissis and a triens. IX. 
De usura, by M. Sempronius, the tribune, 
A. u.c. 560. Itordained that in lending money 
to the Latins and allies of Rome, the Roman 
laws should be observed as well as among the 
citizens. ——X. De Judicibus, by the tribune 
C. Sempronius, a. u.c. 630. It required that 
the right of judging, assigned to the senatorian 


order by Romulus, should be transferred from 


them to the Roman knights. XI. Militaris, 
by the same, a. v. c. 630. It enacted that the 
soldiers should be clothed at the public expense 
without any diminution of their usual pay. It 
also ordered that no person should be obliged 
to serve in the army before the age of 17. 
Sempronius, I. A. Arrarinus, a senator who 
opposed the Agrarian law, proposed by the con- 
sul Cassius soon after the election of the tri- 
bunes. II. L. Atratinus, a consul, a.u.c. 311, 
Ong of the first censors with his colleague in 
the consulship, Papirius. III. Caius, a con- 
sul summoned before an assembly of the peo- 
ple, because he had fought with ill success 
against the Volsci. IV. Blesus, a consul 
who obtained a triumph for some victories gained 
in Sicily. V. Sophus, a consul against the 
Æqui. He also fought against the Picentes, 
and during the engagement there was a dread- 
ful earthquake. The soldiers were terrified, 
but Sophus encouraged them, and observed that 
the earth trembled only for fear of changing 
its old masters. VI. A man who proposed a 
Jaw that no person should dedicate a temple or 
altar without the previous approbation of the 
magistrates, a.uc. 449. He repudiated his 
wife, because she had gone to see a spectacle 
without his permission or knowledge. VIR 
Rufus, a senator, banished from the senate, be- 
cause he had killed a crane to serve him as 
food. VIII. Tuditanus, a man sent against 
Sardinia by the Romans. IX. A legionary 
tribune, who led away from Cannæ the remain- 
ing part of the soldiers not killed by the Car- 
thaginians, He was afterwards consul, and 


success. 


: among the Romans. 
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fought in the field against Hannibal with great 
He was killed in Spain———X. Tibe- 
rius Longus, a Roman consul defeated by the 
Carthaginians in an engagement, which he had 
begun against the approbation of his colleague, 
C. Scipio. He afterwards obtained victories 
over Hanno and the Gauls———XI. Tiberius 
Gracchus, a consul who defeated the Cartha- 
ginians and Campanians; afterwards betrayed 
by Fulvius, a Lucanian, into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, and killed, after he had made 
a long and bloody resistance against the enemy. 
Hannibal shewed great honor to his remains ; 
a funeral pile was raised at the head of the 
camp, and the enemy’s cavalry walked round 
it in solemn procession. XII. Gracchus, a 
man who had debauched Julia: (see Gracchus.) 
XIII. An eunuch, made governor of Rome 
by Caracalla. — XIV. Densus, a centurion of 
a pretorian cohort, who defended the person of 
Galba against the assassins. He was killed in 
the attempt. XV. The father of the Grac- 
chi: see Gracchus. 

Sena, or [SENAGALLICA, Senigagla,| a town 
of Umbria in Italy, on the Adriatic, built by 
the Senones after they had made an irruption 
into Italy, a.u.c. 396, and on that account 
called Gallica, There was also a small river 
in the neighbourhood which bore the name of 
Sena: near it Asdrubal was defeated by Cl. 
Nero, C. Nep. Catone—Si. Ital. 8, 454— 
Liv. 27, 46.—Cic. Brut. 18. 

Sinirus, the chief council of the state 
The members of this body, 
called senators on account of their age, and 
patres on account of their authority, were of the 
greatest conseqtience in the republic. The 
senate was first instituted by Romulus to go- 
vern the city, and preside over the affairs of 
state during his absence. This was continued 
by his successors; but Tarquin the 2d disdained 
to consult them, and by having his own council 
chosen from his favorites, and men totally devoted 
to his interest, diminished the authority and 
consequence of the senators, and slighted the 
concurrence of the people. The senators, whom 
Romulus created, were 100, to whom he after- 
wards added the same number, when the Sa- 
bines had migrated to Rome. [This is rather 
doubtful, since Livy expressly states that there 
were only 100 senators at the death of Romu- 
lus, and their number was increased by Tullus 
Hostilius, after the destruction of Alba. Tarq: 
Ptiseus added 100 more.] After the expulsion 
of the last Tarquin, whose tyranny had thinned 
the patricians as well as plebeians, 164 new 
senators were chosen to complete the 300; and 
as they were called conscripti, the senate ever 
afterwards consisted of members denominated 
paires and conscripti. [These conscripti were 
chosen into the senate by Brutus. Their name 
indicates that they were written or enrolled to- 
gether with the old senators, alone properly 
styled patres: hence the custom of summoning 
to the senate those who were patres, and those 
who were conscripti. Hence, also, the name 
patres (st. ef) conscript, was afterwards usually 
applied to all the senators. The number of 
300 continued with small variation to the time 
of Sylla, who increased it, but how many he 
added, is uncertain. It appears that there were at 
Jeastabove 400; Inthe time of Jul, Cæsar, the 
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number of senators was increased to 900, and 
after his death to 1,000; but many worthless 
persons having obtained admittance into the 
senate during the civil wars, Augustus reduced 
the number to 600.] The place of a senator 
was always bestowed on merit. The monarchs 
had the privilege of choosing the members, 
and after the expulsion of the Tarquins it was 
one of the rights of the consuls till the election 
of the censors, who from their office seemed 
most capable of making choice of men, whose 
characters were irreproachable, morals pure, 
and relations honorable. Sometimes the as- 
sembly of the people elected senators, but it 
was only on some extraordinary occasions ; 
there was also a dictator chosen to fill up the 
number of the senate after the battle of Canna. 
Only particular families were admitted into 
the senate; and when the plebeians were per- 
mitted to share the honors of the state, it 
was then required’ that they should be born of 
free citizens. [No one could be admitted into 
the senate, who had exercised a low trade, or 
whose father had been a slave. Appius Clau- 
dius first disgraced the senate by electing into 
it the sons of freedmen ; but this election was 
not deemed of any value, and the next consuls 
called the senate according to the old roll. 
Freedmen, however, were admitted towards the 
end of the republic; and, in Cæsar’s time, not 
only his officers, but even his mercenary sol- 
diers were admitted. The proper senatorial 
age was probably not below 30; it cannot, 
however, be ascertained with certainty.] The 
candidate must have previously passed through 
the inferior offices of questor, tribune of the 
people, edile, prætor, and consul. Some, how- 
ever, suppose that the senators, whom Romulus 
chose, were all old men; yet his successors 
neglected this, and often men below the age of 
25, were admitted by courtesy into the senate. 
The dignity of a senator could not be supported 
without the possession of 80,000 sesterces, 
about 7,0007. English money; and therefore 
such as squandered away their money, and 
whose fortunes were reduced below this sum, 
were generally struck out of the list of senators, 
This regulation was not made in the first ages 
of the republic, when the Romans boasted of 
their poverty. [Augustus raised the senatorial 
fortune to 1,200,000 sesterces, and supplied 
the deficiency to those, who had not that sum. ] 
The senators were not permitted to be of any 
trade or profession. They were distinguished 
from the rest of the people by their dress. 
They wore the laticlave; [a white tunic, or 
waistcoat, with an oblong broad stripe of pur- 
ple, like a ribband, sewed to it; broad, to dis- 
tinguish it from the equites, who wore a nar- 
row one;] half boots of a black color, with a 
crescent or silver buckle in the form of a C, 
[indicative of the ancient number of the senate, 
100, centum.) They had the sole right of 
feasting publicly in the Capitol in ceremonial 
habits; sat in curule chairs ; at therepresentation 
of plays and public spectacles, were honored with 
particular seats, [called orchestra, next the stage 
in the theatre, and next the arena in the amphi- 
theatre; in the games of the Circus sat pro- 
miscuously with the people until Claudius as- 
signed to them peculiar seats there also ; 
whenever they travelled abroad, even on their 
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own business, were maintained at the public 
expense, and always found provisions for them- 
selves and their attendants prepared on the 
road; a privilege generally termed free lega- 
tion. On public festivals they wore the pre- 
texta, or long white robe with purple borders. 
The right of convocating the senate belonged 
only to the monarchs ; and after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, to the consuls, [in their ab- 
sence to the pretors,] dictator, master of the 
horse, governor of Rome, and tribunes of the 
people; but no magistrate could exercise this 
privilege except in the absence of a superior 
officer, the tribunes excepted. The time of 
meeting was generally 3 times a month on the 
calends, nones, and ides. Under Augustus they 
„were not assembled on the nones, [and in the 
sickly months of Sept. and Oct., only a certain 
number chosen by lot attended. This was done 
for the ostensible purpose of diminishing the 
weight of their duties, but in reality to lessen 
the power of the senators.] It was requisite 
that the place where they assembled should 
have been previously consecrated by the augurs. 
This was generally in the temple of Concord, 
Jupiter Capitolinus, Apollo, Castor and Pollux, 
&c., or in the Curie called Hostia, Julia Pom- 
peia, &e. When audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors, the senators assembled without 
the walls of the city, in the temple of Bellona 
or Apollo; and the same ceremony as to their 
meeting was also observed, when they trans- 
acted business with their generals, as ambassa- 
dors of foreign nations, and commanders of 
armies, while in commission, were not permitted 
to appear within the walls of the city. To 
render their decrees valid and authentic, a cer- 
tain number of members was requisite, and 
such as were absent without some proper cause, 
were always fined. In the reign of Augustus, 
400 senators were requisite to make a senate. 
Nothing was transacted before sunrise, or after 
sunset. In their office the senators were the 
guardians of religion; disposed of the provinces 
as they pleased; prorogued the assemblies of 
the people; appointed thanksgivings, nominated 
their ambassadors, distributed the public money ; 
and, in short, had the management of every 
thing political or civil in the republic, except 
the creating of magistrates, enacting of laws, 
and declarations of war or peace, which were 
confined to the assemblies of the people. Rank 
was always regarded in their meetings. The 
chief magistrates of the state, such as the con- 
suls, preetors, and censors, sat first; after these 
the inferior magistrates, such as the ediles and 
questors; and last of all, those who then 
exercised no office in the state. [The order of 
rank in asking opinions was as follows, con- 
sulares, prelori, edilitii, tribunitii, and ques- 
torii. He whose name was first entered on the 
censor’s books, was called princeps senatus, 
which title used to be given to the person, who 
of those alive had been censor first, but after 
the year of the city 544, to him whom the cen- 
sors thought most worthy. This individual 
was usually asked his opinion first, unless a 
consul elect chanced to be present, to whom that 
privilege was always extended.] In the age of 
Cesar, he was permitted to speak first till the end 
of the year, on whom the consul had originally 
conferred that oa Under the emperors the 
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generally consulted before all others. When 
any public matter was introduced into the 
senate, which was always called referre ad 
senatum, any senator, whose opinion was asked, 
was permitted to speak on it as long as he 
pleased, and on that account it was often usual 
for the senators to protract their speeches till it 
was too late to determine. When the question 
was put, they passed to the side of that speaker, 
whose opinion they approved, and a majority 
of votes was easily collected without the trouble 
of counting the numbers. This mode of pro- 
ceeding was called pedibus in alicujus senten- 
tiam ire, and therefore, on that account, the 
senators, who had not the privilege of speaking, 
but only the right of giving a silent vote, such 
as bore some curule honors, and on that account 
were permitted to sit in the senate, but not to 
deliberate, were denominated pedarii senatores. 
[According to others, the pedarii senatores were 
they, who, because they had not borne any 
curule office, came to the senate on foot. This, 
however, is opposed by a passage in Pliny, N. H. 
7, 43.] After the majority had been known, 
the matter was determined, and a senatus consul- 
dum was immediately written by the clerks of 
the house at the feet of the chief magistrates, 
signed by all the principal members of the 
house. [Itis more correct to say that the names 
of these senators, most strenuous in favor of the 
bill, were subscribed to it, they staying to see 
it made out. If any person interceded, the 
decision of the senate was styled senatus auc- 
toritas ; so also, if the senate was held at an 
improper time or place, or if all the usual-for- 
malities were not observed. But when no men- 
tion is made of intercession or informality, auc- 
toritas senatus isthe same as senatus consultum. 
They are also sometimes joined, senatus consulti 
auctoritas, which was the usual inscription of the 
decrees of the senate, and marked with the 
initial letters S.C.A.] The tribunes of the 
people, by the word veto, could stop the debates 
and decrees of the assembled senate, as also 
any one, who was of equal authority with him, 
who had proposed the matter. The senatus con- 
sulta were left in the custody of the consuls, who 
could suppress or preserve them ; but about the 
year of Rome 304, they were always deposited 
in the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the 
treasury, by the ediles of the people. The de- 
gradation of the senators was made by the 
censor, by omitting their names, when he called 
over the list of the senate: this was called pre- 
terre. A senator could be again introduced 
into the senate, if he could repair his character 
or fortune, which had been the causes, why the 
censor had lawfully called him unqualified, and 
had challenged his opposition. The meeting 
of the senate was often sudden, except the par- 
ticular times already mentioned, on any emer- 
gency. After the death of J. Cæsar, they were 
not permitted to meet on the ides of March, 
called parricidium, because on that day the 
dictator had been assassinated. The sons of 
senators, after they had put on the toga virilis, 
were permitted to come into the senate; but 
this was afterwards limited: (see Papirius.) 
The rank and authority of the senators, so 
conspicuous in the first ages of the republic, 


which caused the minister of Pyrrhus to declare 
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that the Roman senate was a venerable assem- 
ly of kings, dwindled into nothing under the 
emperots. Men of the lowest characters were 
admitted into the senate. The emperors took 
pleasure in robbing this illustrious body of their 
privileges and authority, and the senators them- 
selves, by their meanness and servility, contri- 
buted as much as the tyranny of the sovereign, 
to diminish their own consequence ; and by 
applauding the follies of a Nero, and cruelties 
of a Domitian, convinced the world that they 
no longer possessed sufficient prudence or au- 
thority to be consulted on matters of weight and 
importance. In the election of successors to 
the imperial purple after Augustus, the appro- 
_bation of the senate was consulted 3 but it was 
only a matter of courtesy, and the concurrence 
of a body of men was little regarded, who were 
without power, and under the control of a mer- 
cenary army. Thetitle of clarissimus was given 
__ to the senators under the emperors, the only 
distinction, which they had to compensate them 
for the loss of their independence. The senate 
was abolished by Justinian 13 centuries after 
its first institution by Romulus. 

Senkca, M. Annus, I. anative of Corduba 
in Spain, who married Helvia, a woman of 
Spain, by whom he had 3 sons, Seneca the 
philosopher, Annæus Novatus, and Anneugs 
Mela, father of the poet Lucan. Seneca made 
himself known by some Declamations, of which 
he made a collection from the most celebrated 

. orators of the age, and hence, as well as for dis- 
tinction, obtained the appellation, Declamator. 
He left Corduba and went to Rome, where he 
became a Roman knight. II. His son L. 
Annzus Seneca, born about u.c. 6, was early 
distinguished by his extraordinary talents. He 
was taught eloquence by his father, and re- 
ceived lessons in philosophy from the best and 
most celebrated Stoics of the age. As one of 
the followers of the Pythagorean doctrines, Se- 
neca observed the most reserved abstinence, 
and in his meals never ate the flesh of animals ; 
but this he abandoned at the representation of 
his father, when Tiberius threatened to punish 
some Jews and Egyptians, who abstained from 
certain meats. In the character of a pleader 
Seneca appeared with great advantage, but the 
fear of Caligula, who aspired to the name of 
an eloquent speaker, and consequently was 
jealous of his fame, deterred him from pursuing 
his favorite study, and he sought a safer em- 
ployment in canvassing for the honors and 
offices of the state. [It is said that Caligula 
spared the life of Seneca, because it was repre- 
sented to him that his health was feeble, and 
he would be short-lived.]} He was made ques- 
tor, but the aspersions thrown on him on ac- 
count of a shameful amour with Julia Livilla, 
removed him from Rome, and the emperor 
banished him for some time into Corsica. Dur- 
ing his banishment the philosopher wrote some 
spirited Epistles to his mother, remarkable for 
elegance of language and sublimity ; but soon 
forgot his philosophy, and disgraced himself by 
his flatteries to the emperor, in wishing to be 
recalled even at the expense of his innocence 
and character. The disgrace of Messalina at 
Rome, and marriage of Agrippina with Claudius, 
proved favorable to Seneca; and after he had 
remained 5 years in Corsica, he was recalled 
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by the empress to educate her son Nero, des 
stined to succeed to the empire. In the 
honorable duty of preceptor, Seneca gained 
applause, and as long as Nero followed his ad- 
vice, Rome enjoyed tranquillity, and believed 
herself safe and happy under the administration 
of the son of Agrippina. Sume, however, are 
clamorous against the philosopher, and observe 
that Seneca initiated his pupil in those unna- 
tural vices, and abominable indulgences, which 
disgraced him as a monarch and a man, This 
may be the language of malevolence, or insi- 
nuation of jealousy. In the corrupted age of 
Nero, the preceptor had to withstand the cla- 
mors of many wicked and profligate ministers, 
and if he had been the favorite of the emperor, 
and shared his pleasures, his debauchery and 
extravagance, Nero would not, perhaps, have 
been so anxious for destroying a man, whose 
example, from vicious inclinations, he could not 
follow, and whose salutary precepts his licen- 
tious associates forbade him to obey. [What- 
ever opinion we may form of the other parts of 
Seneca’s conduct, it was certainly unpardonable 
in the affair of Agrippina’s murder. He ap- 
pears not to have opposed this horrid deed as 
he should have done; and after it was perpe- 
trated, actually wrote to the senate in justifica- 
tion of it.] He was too well acquainted with 
the natural disposition of Nero to think himself 
secure; he had been accused of having amassed 
the most ample riches, and of having built 
sumptuous houses, and adorned beautiful gar- 
dens during the 4 years in which he had at- 
tended Nero as a preceptor, and therefore desired 
his imperial pupil to accept of the riches and 
possessions, which his attendance on his person 
had procured, and permit him to retire to soli- 
tude and study. Nero refused with artful du- 
plicity, and Seneca, to avoid further suspicions, 
kept himself at home for some time, as if la- 
boring under a disease. In the conspiracy of 
Piso, which happened some time after, and in 
which some of the most noble of the Roman 
senators were concerned, Seneca’s name was 
mentioned by Natalis, and Nero, glad of an 
opportunity of sacrificing him to his secret 
jealousy, ordered him to destroy himself. Se- 
neca very probably was not accessary to the 
conspiracy, and the only thing, which could be 
produced against him as a crimination, was 
trivial and unsatisfactory. Piso, as Natalis 
declared, had complained that he never saw 
Seneca, and the philosopher had observed in 
answer that it was not proper or conducive to 
their common interests to see one another often. 
He further pleaded indisposition, and said that 
his own life depended on the safety of Piso’s 
person. Seneca was at table with his wife 
Paulina and 2 of his friends, when the mes- 
senger from Nero arrived. He heard the words, 
which commanded him to destroy himself, with 
philosophical firmness, and even with joy, and 
observed that such a mandate might have long 
been expected from a man who had murdered 
his own mother, and assassinated all his friends. 
He wished to dispose of his possessions as he 
pleased, but this was refused; and when he 
heard this, turned to his friends, weeping at his 
melancholy fate, and told them that since he 
could not leave them what he believed his own, 
would leave them at least poor life for an 
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example, an innocent conduct which they might 
imitate, and by which they might acquire im- 
mortal fame. Against their tears and wailings 
he exclaimed with firmness, and asked them 
whether they had not learned better to with- 
stand the attacks of fortune, and violence of 
tyranny? As for his wife, he attempted to 
calm her emotions; and when she seemed re- 
solved to die with him, said he was glad to 
find his example followed with so much con- 
stancy. Their veins were opened at the same 
moment, but the life of Paulina was preserved, 
and Nero, partial to her, ordered the blood to 
be stopped, and from that moment, according 
to some authors, the philosopher's wife seemed 
to rejoice that she could still enjoy the comforts 
of life. [She never recovered the loss of blood, 
which she experienced before the mandate to 
spare her life arrived.] Seneca’s veins bled 
put slowly, and it has been observed that the 
sensible and animated conversation of his dy- 
ing moments was collected by his friends, and 
has been preserved among his works. To hasten 
his death, he drank a dose of poison, but it had 
no effect, and he therefore ordered himself to 
be carried into a hot-bath to accelerate the ope- 
ration of the draught, and make the blood 
flow more freely. This was attended with no 
better success, and as the soldiers were cla- 
morous, he was carried into a stove, and suffo- 
cated by the steam, April 12, a.p. 65, in his 
53d year. His body was burnt without pomp 
or funeral ceremony, according to his will, 
which he had made, when he enjoyed the un- 
bounded favors of Nero. The compositions of 
Seneca are numerous, and chiefly on moral 
subjects, He is admired for his refined senti- 
ments and virtuous precepts. His style is ner- 
vous, abounds with ornament, and seems well 
suited to the taste of the age in which he lived. 
The desire of recommending himself and his 
writings to the world, obliged him too often to 
depreciate the merit of the ancients, and to sink 
into obscurity. [Concerning the character of 
Seneca, a candid judge, who considers the vir- 
tuous sentiments, with which his writings 
abound, the temperate and abstemious life, 
which he led in the midst of a luxurious court, 
and the fortitude, with which he met his fate, 
will not hastily pronounce him to have been 
guilty of adultery on the evidence of the infa- 
mous Messalina, or conclude his wealth to have 
been the reward of a servile compliance with 
the base passions of his prince, It has been 
questioned whether Seneca ought to be ranked 
among the Stoic or Eclectic philosophers. It 
appears from the general tenor and spirit of his 
writings, that he adhered in the main to the 
Stoic system. With regard to his literary 
merit, it may suffice to observe, that notwith- 
standing he is justly censured by Quintilian 
and other critics as the first corruptor of style 
among the Romans, his works, nevertheless, 
are very valuable on account of the number 
and beauty of the moral sentiments, which they 
contain, the extensive erudition which the 

discover, and the happy mixture of freedom and 
urbanity, with which they censure vice, and 
inculcate good morals.] His treatises are, de 
tra, de Consolatione, de Providentia, de Tran- 
quilitate amimi, de Clementia, de Sapientis Con- 
stantia, de oor perentis, de Brevitate Vite, de 
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Beneficiis, de Vita Beata, besides his Naturales 
Questiones, Ludus in Claudium, Moral Letters, 
&e. There are also some Tragedies, ascribed 
to Seneca. Quintilian supposes that the Medea 
is his composition, and, according to others, 
the Troas and Hippolytus were also written by 
him, and the Agamemno, Hercules Furens, 
Thyestes, and Hercules in Gita, by his father 
Seneca the Declaimer. [Lipsius has imagined 
that the Medea, which he regards as the best 
of these Tragedies, was written by Seneca the 
philosopher, and the rest were the productions 
of another of the same name, who lived in the 
time of Trajan. Most critics, following the 
first part of the hypothesis of Lipsius, assign 
the Medea to Seneca, but likewise ascribe to 
him the Hippolytus, Agamemno, and Troades ; 
and some of them give to this latter piece the 
preference over the Medea. The rena 
Tragedies they consider to be the productions 0 
various writers, appended to the Tragedies of 
Seneca by editors or copyists. As to these 
compositions, it is hardly possible to find a 
really good Zragedy among them. All, even 
the Medea, are defective in plan and manage- 
ment of the piece; all barren of action, and 
full of declamation. We find in them, it is 


true, occasional bold thoughts, and expressions — 


approaching the sublime, but often misplaced. 
They are modelled after the Greek Zragedies; 


but very far from being good copies, and gene- | 


rally fatiguing by reason of the exaggeration 
and emphatic tone, which reign throughout. 
The best editions of Seneca, Aniwerp, fol. 16195 
Gronovius, 3 vols, Amst. 1672 ; [ Ruhkopf. Lips. 
1797-1812, 6 vols. 8vo.;] of his Tragedies, 
Schroeder, 4/0. Delph. 1728, the 8vo. of Gronovius, 
L. Bat. 1682, [Baden, Lips. 1821, 2 vols. B00, 
Tacit. Ann.\2.&¢.—Dio. Suet. Ner.&¢e.— Quintil, 

Senna or Sena, ariver of Umbria: see Sena, 
Lucan, 2, 407. 

Senonzs, I. an uncivilised nation of Gallia 
Transalpina, who left their native possessions 
[on the Sequana, Seine, about 70 miles from 
Paris,| and under the conduct of Brennus, ins 
vaded Italy, and pillaged Rome ; afterwards 
united with the Umbri, Latins, and Etrurians, 
to make war against the Romans, till they were 
totally destroyed by Dolabella. The chief of 
their towns in that part of Italy, where they 
settled near Umbria, from them called Seno- 
gallia, were Fanum Fortune, Sena, Pisaurum, 
and Ariminum. (See Cimbri.) Lucan, 1, 254, 
— Sil. Ital. 8, 454—Liv. 5, 35. §¢.— Flor. 
II. A people of Germany: [see Semnones.] 

Senv¥a Lex, de senatu, by C. Sentius, the 
consul, a.u.c. 734, enacted the choosing of 
proper persons to fill up the number of senators. 

Sextus, Cn. I. a Roman emperor: (see Se- 
verus.) Il. A writer in the reign of Alex- 
ander, of whose Life he wrote an account in 
Latin; according to others, in Greek. 

Serïas, St. George, a cape of Thessaly. 

SEPTEM aqu”, I. a portion of the lake near 
Reate. Cic. Att. 4, 15. II. Fratres, a moun- 
tain of Mauritania, Gebel-Mousa. Strabo; 17. 
III. Maria, the entrance of the 7 mouths 
of the Po. 

SzrrERIO; a festival observed once in 9 years 
at Delphi, in honor of Apollo; a representation 
of the pursuit of Pytho by Apollo, and of the 
victory obtained by the god, 


—— 


Srpriufvus, Tr., I. a Roman knight, distin- 
_ guished by his poetical compositions, both lyric 
and tragic; intimate with Augustus, as well as 
Horace, who has addressed Ode 2, 6. to him. 
-II. A centurion put to death, &c. Tac. 
Ann. 1, 32. 

Srquana, Seine, a river of Gaul, which se- 
parates the territories of the Belg and Celtæ. 
[The course of this river extends 250 miles. ] 
Strabo, 4.— Mela, 3, 2.— Lucan, 1, 425, 

Srquint, a people of Gaul, near the territo- 
ties of the Ædui, between the Saone and Mt. 
Jura, famous for their wars against Rome, &c.: 
(see #dui.) The country, which they inha- 
bited, is now called Franche Compté, or Upper 
Burgundy. Cas. B. G. 

Srrapio, I. a surname given to one of the 
Scipios, because he resembled a swineherd of 
that name. II. A Greek poet, who flourished 
in the age of Trajan ; intimate with Plutarch. 
—III. An Egyptian, put to death by Achillas, 
when he came at the head of an embassy from 
Ptolemy, a prisoner in the hands of J. Cæsar. 
Piin. 35, 10. 

SerApis, one of the Egyptian deities, sup- 
posed to be the same as Osiris. He had a mag- 
nificent temple at Memphis; 2. very rich at 
Alexandria; 3. at Canopus. The worship of 
Serapis was introduced at Rome by Antoninus 
Pius, a.D. 146, and the mysteries celebrated on 
May 6, but with so much licentiousness, that 
the senate were soon after obliged to abolish 
them. Herod., who speaks in a very circum- 
stantial manner of the deities, and the religion 
of the Egyptians, makes no mention of the god 
Serapis. Apollod. says that it is the same as 
the bull Apis : [see a learned and elaborate note 
of Dr. Clarke, Travels in Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land, 2,129. in which the identity 
of Serapis with the patriarch Joseph is endea- 
vored to be proved.] Paus. 1, 18. 2,34.—Tac, 
H. 4, 83.— Strabo, 17.— Martial, 9, 30. 

Srrgonts, a lake between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, [near Mt. Casius. - Pliny makes it to have 
been 150 miles long; Strabo, 200 stadia in 
length, 50 in breadth. It had communicated 
with the Mediterranean by an opening, filled 
up in the time of Strabo. The fable makes 
Typho to have lain at the bottom of this lake 
or morass, and the Egyptians called its opening 
the breathing-hole of Typho. This lake has 
taken the name of Sebaket-Bardoi/ from a king 
of Jerusalem of that name, who died at Rhino- 
colura, on his return from an expedition into 
Egypt] 

Serenus, Q. Sammonicus, [a celebrated 
physician, historian, and poet, A.D. 210, father 
of Serenus Sammonicus, who was preceptor to 
Gordian 2d. (Argum. Capitolini in Gord. 18.) 
“í ipse Septimio Severo et Caracalla principibus, 
ingenio et scriptis clarus, a quo novissimo impe- 
ratore super coena interemtus fuit, teste Spar- 
tiano, (în Caracalla, c. 4.) unde intelligetur aliter 
illud novisse et diligere, quod de Alex. Severo 
intuitu Sereni Sammonici usurpat Lamprid. 
(in Alex. Severo 30.) accipiendum esse. (Voss. 
Philos, 12,21. p.100.; de Poétis Lat. 4. p. 52. ; 
de Hist, Lat. 2, 2. p. 162.; Fabr. B. Gr. 13, 
393.; Bibl. Lat. 1, 540. 3, 80.; Catal. Bibl. 
Bun. 1,1, 386. 2, 1605.; Hamberg. Pt. 2. p. 
482.) Saxius, 1, 349. “ H. Stephens, (Med. 
Princ.) confounds him with his son, who was 
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preceptor to the younger Gordian, and who 
left in legacy to his pupil a library of 62,000 
volumes, (Capitodin. 159.) that very library of 
which Mr. Gibbon thus speaks :— Twenty-two 
concubines, and a library of 62,000 volumes, 
attested the variety of his inclinations ; and 
from the productions, which he left behind him, 
it appears that the former, as well as the latter, 
were designed for use rather than for ostentation,’ 
1, 215. Pity that Gordian had not collected 
4,000 volumes in addition to the legacy; then 
it might have been said that for every 3,000 
volumes in his library, he had 1 concubine and 
3 bastards, and the antithesis would have been 
complete.” Lord Hailes’s Ing. into the Secon- 
dary Causes, which Mr. Gibbon has assigned for 
the Rapid Growth of Christianity, Edinb.1786, 
4to. p. 76. His poem de Medicina was edited, 
with a commentary, by R. Keuchenius, Amstel, 
1662. 8vo.; Ackermann, Leipsic, 1786. 8vo.; 
(Poete Latini Minores,) Glasgow, 1752. 12mo. 
Several editions in small 4/0. appeared towards 
the close of the 15th cent. without date. The 
edition in 4to. by Gabr. Humelberg, Zurich, 
1540, is still held in estimation. It is also 
found in the collection of the works of Avienus, 
Venice, 1488, 4to. Brunet, Man. du Libraire, 
3, 326.] 

Seres, a nation of Asia, according to Ptol, 
between the Ganges and eastern ocean. [Malte- 
Brun considers the ancient Serica to have in- 
cluded the western parts of Thibet, Serinagur, 
Cashmere, Little Thibet, and perhaps a small 
part of Little Buckharia. In a note, however, 
by the English translator, a sounder doctrine is 
recognised. The opinion advocated by Malte- 
Brun is that of M. Gosselin. It has, however, 
been rendered less probable by various subsequent 
discoveries, made by British officers on the ac- 
tual physical geography of the mountainous 
parts of Asia, which lie immediately to the north 
ofIndia. Accordingly, the opinion of M. Gosse- 
lin has been combated by Mr. Hugh Murray, 
(Trans. of the Royal Soc. of Edinb. 8,171.) in 
which the Seres are maintained to be identical 
with the Chinese. The arguments are partly 
founded on a confidence in the general correct- 
ness of Ptol., as confirmed hy these discoveries, 
which, while they subvert the views recently 
entertained, restore, so far as they go, the geo- 
graphy of that author. Mr. Murray has also 
published separately, An Historical Account 
of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 3 vols. 8vo. 
We learn too, from the Chinese historians, 
through M. De Guignes, that An-toun, i, e. 
Antoninus, emperor of the west, sent a com- 
mercial embassy to Oan-ti, who reigned in 
China about a.n. 150.} The Seres were natu- 
rally of a meek disposition. Silk, of which the 
fabrication was unknown to the ancients, who 
imagined that the materials were collected from 
the leaves of trees, was brought to Rome from 
their country, and on that account received the 
name of Sericum, and thence a garment or dress 
of silk is called serica vestis. Heliogabalus, the 
Roman emperor, was the first, who wore a silk 
dress, which at that time was sold for its weight 
in gold. It afterwards became very cheap, and 
consequently was the common dress among the 
Romans. Ptol, 6, 16.—Hor. Od. 1, 29, 9.— 
Lucan, 1, 19. 10, 142, 292.—Ovid, Am. 1, 
14, 6—Virg. G. 2, 121, 
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“Sprofus, I. one of the names of Catiline. 
~JI. A military tribune at the siege of Veil. 
III. The family of the Sergii was patri- 
cian, and branched out into the several families 
of the Catiline, Fidenates, Natte, Ocelle, 
Planci, and Sil. 

Srripuus, an island in the Ægean sea, 
[Serpho, south-east of Cythnus, } about 36 miles 
in circumference, according to Pliny only 12, 
very barren and uncultivated. [Its mountains 
were so steep and rugged, that the poets feigned 
the natives to have been changed into stone by 
Perseus. It contains mines of iron and load- 
stones.] The Romans generally banished their 
criminals thither, and there Cassius Severus, 
the orator, died in exile. According to Alian, 
the frogs of this island never croaked, but when 
they were removed from the island to another 
place, were more noisy and clamorous than 
others: hence the proverb, Seriphia rana, ap- 
plied to a man, who neither speaks nor sings. 
This, however, is found to be a mistake by mo- 
dern travellers. On the coast the chest was 
discovered, in which Acrisius had exposed his 
daughter Danaë, and her son Perseus. Strabo, 
10.— lian, H. A. 3, 37.—Mela, 2, 7.—Apol- 
lod. 1, 9.—Tac, Ann. 4, 21—Ovid, Met. 5, 
242. 7, 65. 

SermyLa, a town of Macedonia, Herod. 
7, 122. 

Srrrinvs, I. a surname given to Cincinna- 
tus, because he was found sowing his fields, 
when told that he had been elected dictator. 
Some, however, suppose that Serranus was a 
different person from Cincinnatus. Plin. 18,3. 
—Liv. 3, 26.—Æn. 6, 844. —II. One of the 
auxiliaries of Turnus, killed in the night by 
Nisus, 9, 335. III. A poet of some merit 
in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 7, 80. 

Serrorïus, QuINTUS, a Roman general, 
born at Nursia. His first campaign was under 
the great Marius, against the Teutones and 
Cimbri. He visited the enemy's camp as a 
spy, and had the misfortune to lose one eye in 
the first battle which he fought. When Ma- 
vius and Cinna entered Rome, and slaughtered 
all their enemies, Sertorius accompanied them, 
but expressed his sorrow and concern at the me- 
lancholy death of so many of his countrymen. 
He afterwards fled for safety into Spain, when 


province behaved himself with so much address 
and valor, that he was looked on as the prince of 
the country. The Lusitanians universally re- 
vered and loved him, and the Roman general 
did not shew himself less attentive to their inte- 
rest by establishing public schools, and educat- 
ing the children of the country in the polite 


arts and the literature of Greece and Rome. | 


He had established a senate, over which he 
presided with consular authority, and the Ro- 
mans, who followed his standard, paid equal 
reverence to his person. They were experi- 
mentally convinced of his valor and magna- 
nimity as a general, and the artful manner, in 
which he imposed on the credulity of his adhe- 
rents in the garb of religion, did not diminish 
his reputation. He pretended to hold com- 
merce with heaven by means of a white hind, 
which he had tamed with great success, and 
which followed him everywhere, even in the 
field of 2 success of Sertorius in 
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Spain, and his popularity among the natives, 
alarmed the Romans. They sent some troops 
to oppose him, but with little success. Four 
armies were found insufficient to crush, or even 
hurt Sertorius ; and Pompey and Metellus, who 
never engaged au enemy without obtaining the 


victory, were driven with dishonor from the 
field. But the favorite of the Lusitanians was 


exposed to the dangers, which usually attend 
greatness. Perpenna, one of his officers, jea- 
lous of his fame, and tired of a superior, con- 
spired against him. At a banquet the conspi- 
rators began to open their intentions by speak- 
ing with freedom and licentiousness in the pre- 
sence of Sertorius, whose age and character 
had hitherto claimed deference from others. 
Perpenna overturned a glass of wine as asignal 
to the rest of the conspirators, and immediately 
Antonius, one of his officers, stabbed Sertorius, 
and the example was followed by all the rest, 
B.o. 73. Sertorius has been commended for 
his love of justice and moderation. The flatter- 
ing description, which he heard of the Fortu- 
nate Islands, when he passed into the west of 
Africa, almost tempted him to bid adieu to the 
world, and perhaps he would have retired from 
the noise of war, and clamors of envy, to end 
his days in the bosom of a peaceful and solitary 
island, had not the stronger calls of ambition, 
and the love of fame prevailed over the intrud- 
ing reflections of a moment. It has been ob- 
served that, in his latter days, Sertorius became 
indolent, and fond of luxury and wanton cru- 
elty; yet we must confess that, in affability, 
clemency, complaisance, generosity, and mili- 


| tary valor, he surpassed, not only his contem- 


poraries, but the rest of the Romans. [Of 
Sertorius it has been justly remarked that his 
great qualities and military talents would have 
undoubtedly raised him to the first rank among 


the chiefs of his country, had he been, not the 


| leader of a party, but the commander of a state. 


With nothing to support him but the resources 
of his own mind, he created a powerful king- 
dom among strangers, and defended it for a 
long time against the arms of Rome, though 
wielded by the ablest generals of his time ; and 
displayed public and private virtues, which 
would have rendered a people happy under his 


Sylla T BAER E E aya | rule at a less turbulent period. | Plut. in Vita.a— 
5 a 


Vell. Patere. 2, 30. &e.— Flor. 3, 21. &e—Ap- 
pian, de Civ.—Val. Max. 1, 2. 7, 3. 

Srrvit¥a, I. asister of Cato of Utica, greatly 
enamored of J. Cæsar, though her brother was 
one of the most inveterate enemies of her lover. 
To convince Cæsar of her affection, she sent to 
him a letter filled with the most tender expres- 
sions of regard for his person. The letter was 
delivered to Cesar in the senate-house, while 
they were debating about punishing the asso- 
ciates of Catiline’s conspiracy; when Cato saw 
it, he exclaimed that it was a letter from the 
conspirators, and insisted immediately on its 
being made public. On this Cesar gave it to 
Cato, and the stern senator had no sooner read 
its contents, than he threw it back with the 
words, Take it, drunkard. From the intimacy 
which existed between Servilia and Cesar, 
some have supposed that the dictator was the 
father of M. Brutus. Plut. Ces—C. Nep. At- 
tic. II. Another sister of Cato, who mar- 


ried Silanus——III, A daughter of Thrasea, | 


r SER 
put to death by order of Nero, with her father. 
Her crime was the consulting of magicians only 
to know what would happen in her family. 

Servirta Lex, de Pecunis Repetundis, by 
C. Servilius, the prætor, a.u.c. 653. It pu- 
nished severely such, as were guilty of pecula- 
tion and extortion in the provinces. Its parti- 
culars are not precisely known. IV. Ano- 
ther, de Judicibus, by Q. Servilius Cæpio, the 
consul, a.u.c. 647. It divided the right of 
judging between the senators and equites, a 
privilege which, though originally belonging to 
the senators, had been taken from them, and 
given to the equites. V. Another, de Cwi- 
tate, by C. Servilius, ordained that if a Latin 
accused a Roman senator, so that he was con- 
demned, the accuser should be honored with the 
name and privileges of a Roman citizen. 
VI. Another, Agraria, by P. Servilius Rullus, 
the tribune, a.u.c. 690. It required the imme- 
diate sale of certain houses and lands, which 
belonged to the people, for the purchase of 
others in a different part of Italy. It required 
that 10 commissioners should be appointed to see 
it carried into execution, but Cic. prevented its 
passing into a law by the 3 Orations, which he 
pronounced against it. 

Servirivs PusLľřus, I. a consul who sup- 
ported the cause of the people against the no- 
ples, and obtained atriumph in spite of the op- 
position of the senate, after defeating the Volsci. 
He afterwards changed his opinions, and very 
violently opposed the people, because they had 
illiberally treated him. II. Ahala, a master 
of horse to the dictator Cincinnatus. When 
Meelius refused to appear before the dictator to 
answer the accusations, brought against him 
on suspicion of his aspiring to tyranny, Ahala 
slew him in the midst of the people, whose pro- 
tection he claimed. He was accused of this 
murder, and banished, but this sentence was 
afterwards repealed. He was raised to the dic- 
tatorship. III. A prætor ordered by the 
senate to forbid Sylla to approach Rome; ridi- 


culed and insulted by the conqueror’s soldiers. | 


IV. Aman appointed to guard the sea- 
coast of Pontus by Pompey. V. Publius, a 
proconsul of Asia during the age of Mithri- 
dates. He conquered Isauria, for which ser- 
vice he was surnamed Jsauricus, and rewarded 
with a triumph. VI. A Roman general, 
who defeated an army of Etrurians. Vil. 
An informer in the court of Tiberius. VIII. 
A favorite of Augustus. IX. Geminus, a 
Roman consul, who opposed Hannibal with suc- 
cess. —— X. Nonianus, a Latin historian who 
wrote a History of Rome in the reign of Nero. 
There were more than one writer of this name 
as Pliny speaks of a Servilius remarkable for 
his eloquence and learning; and Quintilian 
mentions another equally illustrious for his ge- 
nius, and literary merit. XI. Casca, one of 
Cæsar’s murderers. XII. The family of the 
Servilii was of patrician rank, and came to set- 
tle at Rome after the destruction of Alba, where 
they were promoted to the highest offices of the 
state, To the several branches of this family 
were attached the different surnames of Ahala, 
Agilla, Cepio, Casca, Fidenas, Geminus, Lon- 
gus, Priscus, Pulex, Structus, Tucca, and Vatia. 

Servius TuLLřus, I. the 6th king of Rome, 
son of Ocrisia, a slave of Corniculum, 


by Tul- | 
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lius, a man slain in the defence of his country 
against the Romans. Ocrisia was. given by 
Tarquin to Tanaquil his wife, brought up her 
son in the king’s family, and added the name 
of Servius to that, which he had inherited from 
his father, to denote his sZavery. [Itisnot known 
who his father was, and it was probably not till 
after his elevation to the royal dignity that he 
was represented as having been the son of a 
person of rank, killed in defence of his country. ] 
Young Servius was educated in the palace of 
the monarch, with great care, and though origi- 
nally a slave, raised himself so much to conse- 
quence, that Tarquin gave him his daughter in 
marriage. His own private merit and virtues 
recommended him to notice, not less than the 
royal favors, and Servius, the favorite of the 
people and darling of the soldiers by his libes 
rality and complaisance, was easily raised to 
the throne on the death of his father-in-law. 
Rome had no reason to repent of her choice. 
Servius endeared himself still more as a warrior 
and legislator. He defeated the Veientes and 
Tuscans, and by a proper act of policy esta- 
blished the census, which told to him that 
Rome contained about 84,000 inhabitants. He 
increased the number of the tribes: beautified 
the city, and enlarged its boundaries by taking 
within its walls the hills Quirinalis, Viminalis, 
and Esquilinus. He also divided the Roman 
people into tribes ; and that he might not seem 
to neglect the worship of the gods, built several 
temples to the goddess of Fortune, to whom he 
deemed himself particularly indebted for obtain- 
ing the kingdom. He also built a temple to 
Diana on Mt. Aventine, and raised himself a pa- 
lace on the hill Esquilinus. Servius married his 2 
daughters tothe grandsons of his father-in-law 5 
the elder to Tarquin, and the younger to Arunx. 
This union, as might be supposed, tended to 
ensure the peace of his family; but if such 
were his expectations, he was unhappily deceived. 
The wife of Arunx, naturally fierce and impe- 
tuous, murdered her own husband to unite her- 
self to Tarquin, who had likewise assassinated 
his wife. These bloody measures were no 
sooner pursued than Servius was murdered by 
his own son-in-law, and his daughter Tullia 
shewed herself so inimical to filial gratitude and 
piety, that she ordered her chariot to be driven 
over the mangled body of her father, s.c. 534. 
His death was universally lamented, and the 
slaves annually celebrated a festival in his honor, 
in the temple of Diana, on Mt. Aventine, the 
day that he was murdered. Tarquinia, his wife, 
buried his remains privately, and died the fol- 
lowing day. Lav. 1, 41,—Duonys. H. 4.—Flor. 
1, 6.— Cic. de Div. 1, 53.—Val. Max. 1, 6.— 
Ovid, Fast. 6, 601. II. [Sulpitius Rufus, an 
eminent Roman jurist and statesman, descended 
from an illustrious family ; contemporary with 
Cicero, and probably born about s.c. 100. He 
cultivated polite literature from a very early 
period, especially philosophy and poetry. At 
an early age he appeared as a pleader at the bar. 
In consequence of a reproof received from Quin- 
tus Mucius, an eminent lawyer, grounded on his 
ignorance of the law, he applied himself with 
great industry to legal studies, and became one 
of the most eminent lawyers of Rome. Cicero 
highly commends his legal knowledge. Sulpi- 


tius passed through the various civil offices of 
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the Roman state, and was consul s.c. 51. 
Cæsar made him governor of Achaia after the 
battle of Pharsalia, but when that chief was 
taken off, Sulpitius returned to Rome, and acted 
with the republican party. He died in the 
camp of Antony under *the walls of Modena, 
haying been sent on an embassy to that leader 
from the Roman senate. Cicero, in his 9th 
Philippic, pleads for a brazen statue to be 
erected to Sulpitius, which honor was granted 
by the senate. ] III. Claudius, a grammarian, 
Suet. de Cl. Gr. IV. Honoratus Maurus, a 
learned grammarian in the age of [Arcadius 
and Honorius.] He wrote Latin Commentaries 
on Virgil, still extant, [considered, however, 
rather as a collection of ancient remarks and 
criticisms on the poet, than as composed by 
himself; containing many valuable notices of 
the geography and arts of antiquity; annexed 
to some of the older editions of Virgil; most 
correctly given in Burmann’s edition of Virgil, 
Amst. 1746, 4 vols. 4to.] 

Sxrsosrrts, a celebrated king of Egypt, some 
ages before the Trojan war : [see the end of this 
article.] His father ordered all the children in 
his dominions, born on the same day with him, 
to be publicly educated, and to pass their youth 
in the company of his son. This succeeded in 
the highest degree, and Sesostris had the plea- 
sure to find himself surrounded by a number of 
faithful ministers and active warriors, whose 
education and intimacy with their prince ren- 
dered them inseparably devoted to his interest. 
When Sesostris had succeeded to his father’s 
throne, he became ambitious of military fame, 
and after he had divided his kingdom into 36 
different districts, marched at the head of a nu- 
merous army to make the conquest of the world. 
Libya, Aithiopia, Arabia, with all the islands of 
the Red Sea, were conquered; the victorious 
monarch marched through Asia, and penetrated 
farther into the east, than the conqueror of Da- 
rius. He also invaded Europe, and subdued 
the Thracians; that the fame of his conquests 
might long survive him, placed columns in the 
several provinces subdued; and many ages 
after, this pompous inscription was read in many 
parts of Asia, Sesostris, the hing of kings, has 
conquered this territory by his arms. At his 
return home the monarch employed his time in 
encouraging the fine arts, and in improving 
the revenues of his kingdom, He erected 100 
temples to the gods for the victories obtained, 
and mounds of earth were heaped up in several 
parts of Egypt, where cities were built for the 
reception of the inhabitants during the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Some canals were also du 
near Memphis, to facilitate navigation, and the 
communication of one province with another. 
In his old age Sesostris, grown infirm and blind, 
destroyed himself, after a reign of 44 years ac- 
cording to some. His mildness towards the 
conquered has been admired, while some have 
upbraided him for his cruelty and insolence in 
causing his chariot to be drawn by some of the 
monarchs, whom he had conquered. The age 
of Sesostris is so remote from every authentic 
record, that many have maintained that the 
actions and conquests, ascribed to this monarch, 
are uncertain and totally fabulous, [Historians 
are even divided as to the identity of the name 
of this mooch with that of some other similar 


fixes his eyes on me, let him be pious, 
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| names in the Egyptian history; and several 


hold him to be the same with the Sesac or 
Shesac of the Hebrew Scriptures. From the 
recent discovery of M..Champollion, it would 
seem that Sesostris was the first king of the 19th 
dynasty of Manetho. Champollion reads his 
name in hieroglyphics as Ramses or Rameses 
agreeing with what is stated by Tacitus, dan, 


2.60. Perizonius, (Orig. Ægypt. 17.,) had pre- _ 


viously contended for the identity of Sesostris 
and Rhamses.| Herod. 2, 102. &¢.—Diod. S. 1. 
—Fal. Flace. 5, 419,—Piin. 33, 3.— Lucan, 10, 
276.—Strabo, 16. 

Sxssrrzs, Sessia, a river of Cisalpine Gaul 
falling into the Po. Pin. 3, 16. 

Sxsrus, a town of Thrace on the shores of 
the Hellespont, exactly opposite to Abydos on 
the Asiatic side; celebrated for the bridge, 
which Xerxes built across the Hellespont, as 
also for being the seat of the amours of Hero 
and Leander. [See Abydos, Leander, and 
Xerxes, Itwas the first place taken by the 
Turks after crossing over into Europe. The 
modern town is called Zermunic. Some remains 
of the ancient city are easily traced on the decli- 
vity of the hill.] Mela, 2. 2—Sérabo, 13.— 
Museus de L. et H—Virg. G. 3, 258,—Ovid, 
Her, 18, 2. ; 

Sxsuvir, a people of Celtic Gaul. Ces. B. G. 

SerXsrs, a town of Spain between Carthage 
and Saguntum ; a small river of the same name 
in the neighbourhood. [The Arabians altered 
the name of the city to Xativa; now Sun Phe- 
lippe.| Sil. Ital. 16, 474, 

Serno, a priest of Vulcan, who made himself 
king of Egypt after the death of Anysis: [see 
the end of this article.] He was attacked by 
the Assyrians, and delivered from this powerful 
enemy by an immense number of rats, which in 
one night gnawed their bow-strings and thongs, 
so that on the morrow their arms were found to 
be useless. From this wonderful circumstance 
Setho had a statue, which represented him with 
a rat in his hand, with the inscription, Whoever 

[“ The 
Babylonian Talmud,” observes Prideaux, “states 
that the destruction on the army of the Assy- 
rian$ was executed by lightning, and some of 
the Targums are quoted for saying the same 
thing; but it seems most likely that it was 
effected by bringing on them the hot wind, 
which is frequent in those parts, and often, 
when it lights among a multitude, destroys 
great numbers of them in a moment, as fre- 
quently happens to caravans; and the words 
of Isaiah, that God would send a blast against 
Senacherib, denote also the same thing. Herod, 
(2, 141.) gives us some kind of a disguised ac- 
count of this deliverance from the Assyrians in 
a fabulous application of it to the city of Pelu- 
sium instead of Jerusalem, and to Setho, the 
Egyptian, instead of Hezekiah.’ The learned 
Dean then remarks on the strong confirmation 
given to the account in Scripture by the state- 
ment of Herod., and his mentioning the very 
name of Senacherib. | 

Seria, a town of Latium above the Pontine 
marshes, celebrated for its wines, which Au- 
gustus is said to have preferred to all others, 


Plin, 14, 6,—Juv. 5, 34. 10, 27.—Martial, 


13, 112. 
SuvERA, JuLïa ‘Aguna, I, a Roman lady, 


[ 
| 
| 
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whom Heliogabalus married; soon after repu- 


diated, though possessed of all the charms of 
mind and body, which could captivate the most 
virtuous. II. Valeria, wife of Valentinian, 
and mother of Gratian, well known for her 
avarice and ambition. The emperor, her hus- 
band, repudiated her, and afterwards took her 
again, Her prudent advice at last ensured her 
son Gratian on the, imperial throne. TIT, 
The wife of Philip, the Roman emperor. 

SevERIANUS, I. a governor of Macedonia, 
father-in-law to the emperor Philip. TOSA 
gree of the Roman armies in the reign of 
Valentinian, defeated by the Germans. III. 
A son of the emperor Severus. 

SevEgus, Lucïřus Seprimifus, I. a Roman 
emperor born at Leptis in Africa, of a noble 
family. He gradually exercised all the offices 
of the state, and recommended himself to the 
notice of the world by an ambitious mind, and 
restless activity, which could, for the gratifica- 
tion of avarice, endure the most complicated 
hardships. After the murder of Pertinax, Se- 
verus resolyed to remove Didius Julianus, who 
had bought the imperial purple, when exposed 
to sale by the licentiousness of the preetorians, 
and therefore proclaimed himself emperor on 
the borders of Illyricum, where he was sta- 
tioned against the barbarians. To support 
himself in this bold measure, he took as his 
partner in the empire Albinus, who was at the 
head of the Roman forces in Britain, and im- 
mediately marched towards Rome, to crush 
Didius and all his partisans. He was received 
as he advanced through the country with 
universal acclamations ; Julianus himself was 
soon deserted by his favorites, and assassinated 
by his own soldiers. The reception of Severus 
at Rome was sufficient to gratify his pride ; the 
streets were strewed with flowers, and the sub- 
missive senate were ever ready to grant what- 
ever honors or titles the conqueror claimed, 
In professing that he had assumed the purple 
only to revenge the death of the virtuous Perti- 
nax, Severus gained many adherents, and was 
enabled not only to disarm, but to banish the 
pretorians, whose insolence and avarice were 
becoming alarming to the emperor as well as 
the citizens. But while he was victorious at 
Rome, Severus did not forget that there was 
another competitor for the imperial purple. 
Pescennius Niger was in the east at the head 
of a powerful army, and with the name and 
ensigns of Augustus. Many obstinate battles 
were fought between the troops and officers of 
the imperial rivals, till on the plains of Issus, 
above 5 centuries before covered with the blood 
of the Persian soldiers of Darius, Niger was 
totally ruined by the loss of 20,000 men. The 
head of. Niger was cut off and sent to the con- 
queror, who punished in a most cruel manner all 
the partisans of his unfortunate rival. Severus 
afterwards pillaged Byzantium, which had shut 
her gates against him; and after he had con- 
quered several nations in the east, returned to 
Rome, resolved to destroy Albinus, with whom 
he had hitherto reluctantly shared the imperial 
He attempted to assassinate him by 


power. ) 
his emissaries; but when this had failed of 
success, Severus had recourse to arms, and the 


fate of the empire was again decided on the 
plains of Gaul, Albinus was defeated, and the 
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conqueror was so elated with the recollection, 
that he had now no longer a competitor for the 
purple, that he insulted the dead body of his 
rival, and ordered it to be thrown into the 
Rhone, after he had suffered it to putrify before 
the door of his tent, and to be torn to pieces by 
his dogs. The family and adherents of Albinus 
shared his fate; and the return of Severus to 
the capital exhibited the bloody triumphs of 
Marius and Sylla, The richest of the citizens 
were sacrificed, and their money became the 
property of the emperor. The wicked Commo- 
dus received divine honors, and his murderers 
were punished in the most wanton manner. 
Tired of the inactive life, which he led in Rome, 
Severus marched into the east with his 2 sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, and with uncommon suc- 
cess making himself master of Seleucia, Babylo, 
and Ctesipho, advanced without opposition far 
into the Parthian territories. From Parthia, 
the emperor marched towards the more southern 
provinces of Asia. After he had visited the 
tomb of Pompey the Great, he entered Alex- 
andria, granted a senate to that celebrated city, 
and viewed with the most inquisitive curiosity 
the several monuments and ruins, which that 
ancient kingdom contains. The revolt of Britain 
recalled him from the east. After he had re- 
duced it under his power, he built a wall across 
the northern parts of the island, to defend it 
against the frequent invasions of the Cale- 
donians. Hitherto successful against his ene- 
mies, Severus now found the peace of his family 
disturbed, Caracalla attempted to murder his 
father as he was concluding a treaty of peace 
with the Britons; and the emperor was so 
shocked at the undutifulness of his son, that 
on his return home he called him into his pre- 
sence, and after he had upbraided him for his 
ingratitude and perfidy, he offered to him a 
drawn sword, adding: If you are so ambitious of 
reigning alone, now imbrue your hands in the 
blood of your father, and let not the eyes of the 
world be witnesses of your want of filial tender- 
ness. If these words checked Caracalla, he did 
not shew himself concerned; and Severus, worn 
out with infirmities, which the gout and un- 
easiness of his mind increased, soon after died, 
exclaiming that he had been everything, which 
man could wish, but was then nothing, Some 
say that he wished to poison himself, but when 
this was denied, he ate to great excess, and 
soon after died at York, 4th Feb., a.D. 211, in 
his 66th year, after a reign of 17 years, 8 
months, and 3 days. Severus has been so much 
admired for his military talents, that some have 
called him the most warlike of the Roman 
emperors. As a monarch, he was cruel; and 
it has been observed that he never did an act 
of humanity, or forgave a fault. In his diet he 
was temperate, and always shewed himself an 
open enemy to pomp and splendor. He loved 
the appellation of a man of letters, and even 
composed a History of his own Reign, which 
some have praised for its correctness and vera- 
city. However cruel Severus may appear in his 
punishments and revenge, many have endea- 
voured to exculpate him, and obseryed that there 
was need of severity in an empire, whose morals 
were so corrupted, and where no less than 3,000 
persons were accused of adultery during the 
space of 17 years, Of pim, H of Augustus, 
' 9 
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some were fond to say that it would have been 
better for the world, if he had never been born, 
or had never died. Dio.—Herodian.— Victor, 
&¢,——II. Alexander, (Marcus Aurelius,) a 
native of Phenicia, adopted by Heliogabalus. 
His father’s name was Genesius Marcianus, and 
his mother’s Julia Mammea, and he received 
the surname of Alexander, because he was born 
in a temple sacred to Alex. the Great. He was 
carefully educated, and his mother, by paying 
particular attention to his morals, and the cha- 
racter of his preceptors, preserved him from 
those infirmities, and that licentiousness, which 
old age too often attributes to the depravity of 
youth. At the death of Heliogabalus, jealous 
of his virtues, Alexander, though only in his 
14th year, was proclaimed emperor, and his 
nomination was approved by the universal 
shouts of the army, and the congratulations 
of the senate. He had not long been on the 
throne before the peace of the empire was dis- 
turbed by the incursions of the Persians. Alex- 
ander marched into the east without delay, and 
soon obtained a decisive victory over the bar- 
barians. At his return to Rome he was honored 
with a triumph, but the revolt of the Germans 
soon after called him away from the indolence 
of the capital. His expedition into Germany 
was attended with some success, but the virtues 
and amiable qualities of Alexander were for- 
gotten in the stern and sullen strictness of the 
disciplinarian. His soldiers, fond of repose, 
murmured against his severity; their clamors 
were fomented by the artifice of Maximinus; 
and Alexander was murdered in his tent, in the 
midst of his camp, after a reign of 13 years 
and 9 days, March 18, a.p. 235. His mother 
Mammea shared his fate with all his friends ; 
but this was no sooner known than the soldiers 
punished with immediate death all such, as had 
been concerned in the murder except Maximinus. 
Alexander has been admired for his many vir- 
tues, and every historian, except Herodian, is 
bold to assert that, if he had lived, the Roman 
empire might soon have been freed from those 
tumults and abuses, which continually dis- 
turbed her peace, and kept the lives of her em- 
perors and senators in perpetual alarms. His 
severity in punishing offences was great, and 
such as had robbed the public, were they even 
the most intimate friends of the emperor, were 
indiscriminately sacrificed to the tranquillity of 
the state, which they had violated. The great 
offices of the state, which had before his reign 
heen exposed to sale, and occupied by favorites, 
were now bestowed on merit, and Alexander 
could boast that all his officers were men of 
trust and abilities. He was a patron of litera- 
ture, and dedicated the hours of relaxation to 
the study of the best Gr. and Latin historians, 
orators, and poets; and in the public schools, 
which his liberality had founded, often heard 
with pleasure and satisfaction the eloquent 
speeches and declamations of his subjects. 
The provinces were well supplied with provi- 
Sions, and Rome was embellished with many 
stately buildings and magnificent porticoes. 
Alexand, Vit.— Herodian.— Zos.— Victor —— 
TII. Flavius Valerius, a native of Illyricum, 
nominated Cæsar by Galerius, put to death by 
Maximianus, a.D. 307. IV. Julius, a go- 
vernor of Eijo, under Hadrian——V, A 
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general of Valens——-VI. Libius, a man pro- 
claimed emperor of the west at Ravenna, after 
the death of Majorianus; soon after poisoned. 
VII. Lucius Corn., a Latin poet in the 
age of Augustus. VIII. Cassius, an orator 
banished into the island of Crete by Augustus 
for his illiberal language; died in Seriphos, 
after 17 years of exile. He is commended as 
an able orator, yet declaiming with more warmth 
than prudence. His writings were destroyed by 
order of the senate. Suet, in Oct.— Quint. 
IX. Sulpitius, an ecclesiastical historian, who 
died A.D. 420. The best of his works is his 
Historia Sacra, from the creation of the world 
to the consulship of Stilicho, of which the style 
is elegant, and superior to that of the age, in 
which he lived. The best ed. 2 vols, 4to. Pa- 
tavi, 1741. X. An officer under Julian. 
XI. Aquilius, a native of Spain, who wrote 
a History of his own Life in the reign of 
Valens.——X II. An officer of Valentinian, &c. 
——XIII. A prefect of Rome, &c.——XIV. 
A celebrated architect employed in building 
Nero’s golden palace at Rome, after the burn- 
ing of that city——XV. A mountain of Italy, 
near the Fabaris. Æn. 7, 713. 

Servo, a ridge of mountains between Norway 
and Sweden. [It assumes various names in 
different parts of its course; as, the Langfield 
and Dofrafield mountains, &c. Some suppose 
the ridge of Sevo to have been the Rhiphean 
mountains of antiquity.] Pin. 4, 15. 

Sreurues, a Thracian king, who encouraged 
his countrymen to revolt, &c. This name is 
common to several of the Thracian princes. 

Sexr¥a Liomřa Lex, I. de Magistratibus, by 
C. Licinius and L. Sextius, the tribunes, A.U.. 
386. It ordained that one of the consuls should 
be elected from among the plebeians. II. 
Another, de Religione, by the same, a.u.c. 385. 
It enacted that a decemvirate should be chosen 
from the patricians and plebeians instead of the 
decemviri sacris faciundis. 

Sexr¥a AQuæ, Áir, [a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the metropolis of Narbonensis 
Secunda. It owed its foundation to Sextius 
Calvinus, who in the first expedition of the 
Rmans into Gaul, reduced the Salyes, in whose 
territory it was situate. At Aque Sextia Marius 
and Catulus defeated the Teutones. It was 
famous for its warm baths.] Liv. 61.—Vell. 
Patere. 1, 15. 

Sexririus, a governor of Africa, who ordered 
Marius, when he landed there, to depart imme- 
diately from his province. Marius heard this 
with some concern, and said to the messenger, 
Go and tell your master that you have seen the 
exiled Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage. 
Plut. Mar. 

SextYus LucYus, I. remarkable for his friend- 
ship with Brutus; gained the confidence of 
Augustus, and was consul a.c. 730. Horace, 
who was in the number of his friends, dedicated 
Ode 1, 4. to him.——II. One of the sons of 
Tarquin: see Tarquinius. 

Sextus, I, a son of Pompey the Great: (see 
Pompeius.)——1I. A Stoic philosopher, born at 
Cheronæa in Beeotia. Some suppose that he 
was Plutarch’s nephew. He was preceptor to 
M. Aurelius, and L. Verus——III. A governor 
of Syria. IV. Pompeius Festus, a philoso- 
pher in the age of Antoninus; one of the fol- 
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lowers of the doctrines of Pyrrho, Some of 

_ his works are still extant. The best ed. of the 

Soe de Verborum Significatione, Amst. 1699, 
10. 

SıBYLLÆ, certain women, supposed to be in- 
spired by heaven, who flourished in different 
parts of the world, [from cis, an Æolic form 
for sò, and fovay.] Their number is un- 
known. Plato speaks of 1, others of 2, Pliny 
of 3, Ælian of 4, and Varro of 10,—an opinion 
universally adopted by the learned. These 16 
Sibyls generally resided in the following places: 
Persia, Libya, Delphi, Cume in Italy, Ery- 
threa, Samos, Cume in Æolia, Marpessa on 
the Hellespont, Ancyra in Phrygia, and Ti- 
burtis. The most celebrated of the Sibyls is 
that of Cume in Italy, whom some have called 
by the different names of Amalthea, Daphne, 
Deiphobe, Demophile, Herophile, Manto, and 
Phemoneé. It is said that Apollo became 
enamored of her, and to make her sensible of 
his passion, he offered to her whatever she 
should ask, The Sibyl demanded to live as 
many years as she had grains of sand in 
her hand, but unfortunately forgot to ask for 
the enjoyment of health, vigor, and bloom, of 
which she was then in possession. The god 
granted her request, but she refused to gratify 
the passion of her lover, though he offered to 
her perpetual youth and beauty. Some time 
after she became old and decrepit. Her form 
decayed, melancholy paleness, and haggard 
looks succeeded to bloom and cheerfulness. 
She had already lived about 700 years, when 
Æneas came to Italy, and, as some have ima- 
gined, had 3 centuries more to live before her 
years were as numerous as the grains of sand 
in her hand. She gave Æneas instructions 
how to find his father in the infernal regions, 
and even conducted him to the entrance of hell, 
It was usual in the Sibyl to write her prophe- 
cies on leaves, which she placed at the entrance 
of her cave, and it required particular care in 
such, as consulted her, to take up these leaves 
before they were dispersed by the wind, as their 
meaning then became incomprehensible. Ac- 
cording to the most authentic historians of the 
Roman republic, one of the Sibyls came to the 
palace of Tarquin the 2d., with 9 volumes, 
which she offered to sell for a very high price. 
The monarch disregarded her ; she immediately 
disappeared, and soon after returned, when she 
had burned 3 of the volumes. She asked the 
same price for the remaining 6 books; and 
when Tarquin refused to buy them, she burned 
3 more, and still persisted in demanding the 
same sum of money for the 3, which were left. 
This extraordinary behaviour astonished Tar- 
quin; he bought the books; the Sibyl in- 
stantly vanished, and never after appeared in the 
world, These books were preserved with great 
care by the monarch, and called the Stby/dine 
Verses, A college of priests was appointed to 
have the care of them, [see Duunwiri,] and 
such reverence did the Romans entertain for 
these prophetic books, that they were consulted 
with the greatest solemnity, and only when the 
state seemed to be in danger. When the Ca- 
pitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, the 
Sibylline Verses, deposited there, perished in 
the conflagration ; and to repair the loss, which 
the republic seemed to have sustained, commis- 
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sioners were immediately sent to different parts 
of Greece, to collect whatever verses could be 
found of the inspired writings of the Sibyls. 
The fate of these Sibyl/ine Verses, collected 
after the conflagration of the Capitol, is un- 
known. [Honorius issued an order, A.D. 399, 
for destroying them; in pursuance of which, 
Stilicho burned all these prophetic writings, 
and demolished the temple of Apollo, in which 
they had been deposited. Nevertheless, there 
are still preserved, in 8 books of Greek verse, 
a collection of Oracles, pretended to be Sibyl- 
line. Dr. Cave, well satisfied that this col- 
lection is a forgery, supposes that a large part 
of it was composed in the time of Hadrian, 
about a.D. 130; other parts were added in the 
time of the Antonines, and the whole completed 
in the reign of Commodus. Dr. Prideaux says 
that this collection must have been made be- 
tween a.D. 138 and 167. Some of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, not apprised of the impositicn, 
have often cited the books of the Sibyls in 
favor of the Christian religion; and hence 
Celsus takes occasion to call the Christians 
Sibyllists, Dr. Lardner states his conviction 
that the Sibylline Oracles, quoted by St. Cle- 
ment, and other of the Greek Fathers, are 
the forgeries of some Christian, Bp. Horsley 
has ably supported the opinion, however, that 
the Sibylline books contained records of pro- 
phecies vouchsafed to nations, extraneous to 
the patriarchal families and the Jewish com- 
monwealth, before the general defection to ido- 
latry. Though the books were at last interpo- 
lated, yet, according to the views taken of the 
subject by the learned bishop, this was too late 
to throw discredit on the confident appeal made 
to them by Justin.] Put. Phed.— lian, 
V. H. 12, 35.—Paus. 10, 12. &c.—Diod. S. 4. 
— Ovid, Met. 14, 109. 140.— Aun. 3, 445. 6, 36. 
— Lucan, 1, 564.—Péin. 13, 13.— Flor. 4, 1.— 
Sallust.—Cic. Cat. 3.—Val. Max.1,1\. 8,15. &e 

SICAMBRI, or SYGAMBRI, a people of Ger- 
many, conquered by the Romans, [originally 
occupying what is now Guelderland.] They 
revolted under Augustus, who marched against 
them, but did not totally reduce them. Drusus 
conquered them. [Pressed by the Catti, whom 
Cesar calls Suevi, they were, together with the 
Ubii, received into Gaul, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, under Augustus ; and there is reason 
to believe that the people, which occupied this 
position under the name of Gugerni, were Si- 
cambrians.] Dio, 54. —Strabo, 4.— Hor. Od. 
4,2, 36. 14, 51.—Tac. Ann. 2, 26. 

SicAmprya, the country of the Sicambri, 
Guelderland. Claud. in Eutrop. 1, 383. 

Sicani, [an ancient nation of Sicily. They 
appear to have been of Iberian, and not of 
Spanish origin, as is generally thought, and to 
have come originally from Upper Asia. They 
first descended into Italy, and took possession 
of that district afterwards known by the name 
of Riviera di Genoa, whence in process of time 
they spread themselves over Etruria, Latium, 
and Campania. From the Sicanus they took 
the name of Sicani, and when driven towards 
the south by the Ligurians, proceeded as far as 
Rhegium, crossed the strait of Messana, and 
after a contest with the Siculi, already esta- 
blished on the eastern part of Sicily, finally 
settled on the western coast hag delightful 
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island. Edinb. Rev. 80, 381.] Dionys, H. 1. 
— Ovid, Met, 5, 13.—Virg, Ecl, 10.—AÆn. 7,795. 
Diod. S. 5.— Horace, Ep. 17, 32, 

Sľcānľa and SīcĂnřą, an ancient name of 
Italy: [see Sicani.] 

Stcca, a town of Numidia, [south-west of 
Carthage, near the Bagradas. It received the 
appellation of Venerea from a temple of Venus, 
which it contained. Its ruins are visible at a 
place called Kef.) Sallust, Jug. 56. 

Sicitnis, an epithet applied to the inhabitants 
of Sicily. The Muses are called Sicelides by 
Virgil, because Theocritus was a native of Si- 
cily, whom the Latin poet, as a writer of Bu- 
colic poetry, professed to imitate. Virg. Ecl. 4, 

Sicuzus, called also Sicharbas and Aherbas, 
a priest of the temple of Hercules in Pheenicia. 
His father’s name was Plisthenes. He married 
Elisa, daughter of Belus, sister of Pygmalio, 
better known by the name of Dido. He was 
so rich, that his brother-in-law murdered him 
to obtain his possessions. This murder Pyg- 
malio concealed from his sister Dido; and 
amused her by telling her that her husband 
was gone on an affair of importance, and would 
soon return, This would have perhaps suc- 
ceeded, had not the shade of Sichzus appeared 
to Dido, and related to her the cruelty of Pyg- 
malio, and advised her to fly from Tyre, after 
she had previously secured some treasures, 
which, as he mentioned, were concealed in an 
obscure and unknown place. According to 
Justin, Acerbas was the uncle of Dido, An. 
1, 347. &c.—Fell, Paterc. 1, 6.—Justin, 18, 4. 

Sic¥1¥a, I. the largest and most celebrated 
island in the Mediterranean sea, at the bottom 
of Italy; anciently called Sicania, [from the 
Sicani,] Trinacria, [from its 3 promontories, 
rosis dxeos,| and Triquetra, | from its triangular 
shape. Its name Sicilia was derived from the 
Siculi: see Stcwdi.] It is of a triangular form, 
and has 3 celebrated promontories, one looking 
towards Africa, called Lildybeum; Pachynum 
towards Greece; and Pelorum towards Italy. 
[Sicily is about 170 British miles in length, 
and 70 in medial breadth, Swinburne reckons 
its greatest length at 210 miles, and its breadth 
at 133. Its area contains 12,600 square miles. | 
It is celebrated for its fertility, and was called one 
of the granaries of Rome; and Pliny says that 
it rewards the husbandman an hundred-fold, 
Its most famous cities were Agrigentum, Dre- 
panum, Eryx, Gela, Leontin, Lilybeum, Mes- 
sana, Syracuse, &c, The highest and most 
famous mountain in the island is Ætna, whose 
frequent irruptions are dangerous, and often 
fatal to the country and its inhabitants, whence 
the ancients supposed that the forges of Vulcan 
and the Cyclopes were placed there. The poets 
feign that the Cyclopes were the original inha- 
bitants of this island ; after them it came into 
the possession of the Sicani, a people of Spain ; 
at last, of the Siculi, a nation of Italy: [see, 
however, Sicani and Siculi.] The plains of 
Enna are well known for their excellent honey, 
and, according to Diod. S., the hounds lost their 
scent in hunting on account of the many odori- 
ferous plants, which profusely perfumed the 
air, Ceres and Proserpina were the chief dei- 
ties of the place, and there, according to poe- 
tical tradition, the latter was carried away by 
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some colonies there, and at last the Carthagi- 
nians became masters of the whole island, till 
they were dispossessed of it by the Romans in 
the Punic wars. Some authors suppose that 
Sicily was originally joined to the continent, 
separated from Italy by an earthquake, which 
formed the Straits of Charybdis. The inhabi- 
tants of Sicily were so fond of luxury, that 
Sicule mense became proverbial. The rights 
of Roman citizenship were extended to them 
by M. Antony. Cic, Att. 14,12. Ferr. 2,13.— 
Ôd. 9. &e.—Justin, 4,1, &e.— En. 3, 414. &e.— 
Sil. Ital. 14, 11. &e.—Plin. 3, 8. Se. II. The 
island of Naxos, in the Augean, was called 
Little Sicily, on account of its fruitfulness. 

SicinYus DenrArus, L., I. atribune of Rome, 
celebrated for his valor and the honors obtained 
in the field of battle during a service of 40 years. 
He was present in 121 battles ; obtained 14 civic 
crowns, 3 mural crowns ; 8 crowns of gold, 83 
golden collars, 60 bracelets, 18 lances, 23 horses 
with all their ornaments, and all as the re- 
ward of his uncommon merit. He could shew 
the scars of 45 wounds, received all in the 
breast, particularly in opposing the Sabines, 
when they took the Capitol, The popularity 
of Sicinius became odious to Appius Claudius, 
who wished to make himself absolute at Rome, 
and therefore to remove him from the Capitol, 
he sent him to the army, by which, soon after 
his arrival, he was attacked and murdered. 
Of 100 men, ordered to fall on him, Sicinius 
killed 15, and wounded 30; and according to 
Dionys. H., the surviving number had recourse 
to artifice to overpower him by killing him with 
a shower of stones and darts thrown at a dis- 
tance, about B.c. 405. For this uncommon 
courage, Sicinius has been called the Roman 
Achilles. Val. Max. 3, 2—Dionys. 8. II, 
Vellutus, one of the lst tribunes in Rome. He 
raised cabals against Coriolanus, and was one 
of his accusers. Put. Cor. III. Sabinus, 
a Roman general, who defeated the Volsci, 

Sıcörus, Segre, a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, rising in the Pyrenean mountains, 
Near this river J. Cæsar conquered Afranius 
and Petreius, the partisans of Pompey : [see 
Ilerda.) Lucan, 4, 14.130. &e.—Plin. 3, 3. 

Sıcŭuı, [an Illyrian race, from the frontiers 
of Dalmatia. They first settled in central 
Italy, in what was subsequently called Latium ; 
afterwards driven to the extremity of the pe- 
ninsula, crossed over into Sicily, and gave a 
name to that island, colonising a part of it.] 
This, as some suppose, happened about 300 
years before Greek colonies settled in the island, 
or about Bc. 1059. Diod, S.5.— Dionys. H, 
—Strabo. ; 

SictLum FRETUM, [Straits of Faro, or Mes- 
sina,| the sea which separates Sicily from 
Italy, is 15 miles long, but in some places 
so narrow, that the barking of dogs can be 
heard from shore to shore. [Opposite to Mes- 
sina the distance acress is only 3 miles.] This 
Strait is supposed to have been formed by an 
earthquake, which separated the island from the 
continent. Plin. 3, 8. 

Sic¥o, Basilico, a town of Peloponnesus, the 
capital of Sicyonia; celebrated as the most 
ancient kingdom of Greece, which began 
B.C. 2089, and ended z.c. 1088, under a suc- 
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except the names, Ægialeus was the Ist king. 
[From Ægialeus it took its original name of 
igiae. This was afterwards changed to Apia, 
‘from the name of its 4th king Apis, and, in pro- 
cess of time, the name was again altered to 
Sicyo, from its 19th king, He reigned about 
740 years after the supposed foundation of the 
city, and from this time, according to some, 
not only the kingdom, but the whole Pelopon- 
nesus was called Sicyonia until the period of 
the dissolution of the former. If we follow the 
computation, which some have made from Eu- 
sebius, this kingdom was founded g, c. 2089, 
and it would then be among the oldest in the 
world. Other chronologers, however, have cor- 
rected this evident mistake, and have made the 
commencement of the reign of Ægialeus much 
later.] Some ages after, Agamemno made 
himself master of the place, and afterwards 
it fell into the hands of the Heraclide, It þe- 
came very powerful in the time of the Achæan 
league, which it joined sB. c. 251, at the per- 
suasion of Aratus. The inhabitants are men- 
tioned by some authors as dissolute and fond of 
luxury ; hence the Sicyonian shoes, once very 
celebrated, were deemed marks of effeminacy. 
Apollod, 3, 5.— Lucr. 1, 1118. —ZLiv, 32, 19. 
33, 15.— Strabo, 8.— Mela, 2, 3.—Plut in Dem. 
— Paus. 2, 1. &¢.— Cic. de Orat. 1, 54.—Virg. 
G. 2, 519. 

Sıcyonřa, a province of Peloponnesus, on 
the bay of Corinth, of which Sicyo was the 
~ capital. It is the most eminent kingdom of 

Greece, and in its flourishing situation not only 
its dependent states, but also the whole Pe- 
loponnesus, were called Sicyonia. The terri- 
tory is said to abound with corn, wine, and 
olives, and also with iron-mines. It produced 
many celebrated men, particularly artists. See 
Sicyo. 

Sipz, a town of Pamphylia. 
Cic, Fam. 3. 6. 

Srpicinum, a town of Campania, called also 
Teanum: (see Teanum,) Æn. 7, 727. 

Smo, [Sayda, in Scripture Zzidon, the oldest 
and most powerful city of Phoenicia, 5 geogra- 
phical miles north of Tyrus, on the sea-coast ; 
famed for its extensive commerce; for a long 
time the metropolis of Phænicia, until Tyre 
became more powerful, and reduced Sido for a 
time beneath its sway. Moses informs us that 
this city was built by Sido, the eldest son of 
Canaan, the father and founder of the Phoeni- 
cians. Justin, however, refers the name to 
sindon, which, in the Pheenician language, 
signifies ‘‘a fish.’’ From Joshua we learn that 
Sido was rich and powerful, when the Israelites 

. took possession of Canaan; and St. Jerome 
states that it fell to the lot of the tribe of Asher. 
In sB, c, 1015, Sido was dependent on Tyre, but 
in 720, shook off the yoke, and surrendered to 
Salmanazar, when he entered Phoenicia. When 
the Persians became masters of this city in the 
reign of Cyrus, they permitted the Sidonians to 
have kings of their own. It was ruined B.c, 351, 
by Ochns, king of Persia. When the inha- 
bitants saw the enemy in the city, they shut 
themselves up in their houses with their wives 

_ and children, and perished in the flames of the 

place. According to Diod. S., those Sidonians, 
who were absent from the city at the time, re- 
tumed and rebuilt it after the Persian forces 
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were withdrawn. It afterwards passed into 
the hands of the Macedonians, and lastly into 
those of the Romans.] The people are well 
known for their industry, skill in arithmetic, 
astronomy, commercial affairs, and sea-voyages ; 
they, however, had the character of being very 
dishonest. Their women were peculiarly happy 
in working embroidery, The invention of glass, 
linen, and a beautiful purple dye, is attributed 
to them. Lucan, 3, 217. 10, 141.—Diod. 8. 
16.—Justin, 11, 10.— Plin. 36, 26.—Od. 15, 
411.— Mela, 1, 12. 

SiponioruM INSULÆ, islands in the Persian’ 
gulf. Strabo, 16. 

Siponis, I. the country of which Sido was 
the capital, at the west of Syria, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean. Ovid, Met. 2. 19. 
II. Dido, as a native of the country, is often 
called Sidonis, 14, 80. 

Smonïus AProLLINXRIS, a Christian writer, 
born a.D, 430. He diedin his 52d year. There 
remain of his compositions some Letters and 
different Poems, of which the best ed. is that of 
Labbeus, Paris, 4to. 1652.—The epithet of 
Sidonius is applied not only to the natives of 
Sido, but to express the excellence of any thing, 
especially embroidery or dyed garments. Car- 
thage is called Sidonia urbs, because built by 
Sidonians. Æn. 1, 682. 

Siena JuxYa, a town of Etruria. 
18.—Tac. Hist. 4, 45. 

Sica, [Red-Roma, a city in the western part 
of Numidia, or what was afterwards Mauritania 
Cesariensis, at some distance from the sea; the 
resideuce of Syphax before the invasion of 
Masinissa’s kingdom had put him in possession 
of Cirta,] Pan. 5, 11. 

Siamum, or Sickum, Cape Ineihisari, a town 
of Troas, on a promontory of the same name, 
where the Scamander falls into the sea, extend- 
ing 6 miles along the shore. Near it the greatest 
part of the battles between the Greeks and Tro- 
jans were fought, as Homer mentions, and 
there Achilles was buried. [Patroclus and An- 
tilochus were also buried on this promontory, 
and 3 large tumuli, or mounds of earth, are 
supposed to mark at the present day the 3 
tombs. According to a passage in Homer, 
however, Od, 9, 75-77,) it would seem that one 
tomb covered the ashes of all 3, The reader 
may see a learned and full discussion of this 
and every other difficulty, relative to the scene 
of the Trojan war, in Hobhouse’s Journey, 2, 
128, &c. and Clarke's Travels in Greece, 1, 36. 
&e,—On the sloping side of the promontory 
was built in a period of remote antiquity the 
town of Sigeum; reported to have been built 
by Archenax of Mitylene out of the ruins of 
ancient Troy, After a variety of fortunes it 
was destroyed by the inhabitants of New Ilium, 
and was a ruin in the time of Strabo.) x. 
2, 312. 7, 294.—Ovid, Met. 12, 71.— Lucan, 
9, 962.—Mela, 1, 18.—Strabo, 13.—Dictys. 
Creé. 5, 12. 

Sien¥a, I. an ancient town of Latium, whose 
inhabitants were called Signin’. The winewas 
used by the ancients for medicinal purposes, 
Martial, 13, 116. II, A mountain of Phry- 
gia, Piin. 5, 29. 

Sina, or Syta, a large wood in the country 
of the Brutii nearthe Apennines, abounding with 
much pitch, Strabo, PB a 715., 
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Siuanus, D., I.a son of T. Manlius Torqua- 
tus, accused of extortion in the management of 
the province of Macedonia. The father him- 
self desired to hear the complaints laid against 
his son, and after he had spent 2 days in ex- 
amining the charges of the Macedonians, pro- 
nounced on the 3d day his son guilty of extor- 
tion, and unworthy to be called a citizen of 
Rome. He also banished him from his pre- 
sence, and so struck was the son at the severity 
of his father, that he hanged himself on the 
following night. Liv. 54.— Cic. de Fin.—Fal. 
Maz. 5, 8. II. C. Junius, a consul under 
Tiberius, accused of extortion, and banished to 
the island of Cytherea. Tac. IJI. Marcus, 
a lieutenant of Cæsars armies in Gaul. The 
father-in-law of Caligula. Suet. Cal. 22. V. 
A proprætor in Spain, who routed the Cartha- 
ginian forces there, while Hannibal was in Italy. 
—VI. Turpilius, a lieutenant of Metellus against 
Jugurtha; accused by Marius, though totally 
innocent, and condemned by the malice of his 
judges. VII. Torquatus, a man putto death 
by Nero. VIII. Lucius, a man betrothed to 
Octavia, daughter of Claudius. Nero took 
Octavia away from him, and on the day of her 
nuptials Silanus killed himself. IX. An au- 
gur in the army of the 10,000 Greeks, at their 
return from Cunaxa. 

S¥iXRvs, [Si/aro, a river of Italy separating 
Lucania from the territory of the Picentini. Its 
banks were much infested by the gadfly.] Its 
waters, as it is reported, petrified all leaves, 
which fell into it. Strabo, 5.—Mela, 2, 4.— 
Firg. G. 3, 146.—Plin. 2, 103.—Silv. 2, 582. 

SIıLENI, a people on the banks of the Indus. 
Piin. 6, 20. f 

SıLENus, I. a demigod, who became the 
nurse, preceptor, and attendant of the god Bac- 
chus: [see the end of this article.] He was, 
as some suppose, son of Pan ; according to 
others, of Mercury, or Terra, Malea in Lesbos 
was the place of his birth. After death he re- 
ceived divine honors, and had a temple in Elis. 
Silenus is generally represented as a fat and 
jolly old man, riding on an ass, crowned with 
flowers, and always intoxicated. He was once 
found by some peasants in Phrygia, after he 
had lost his way, and could not follow Bacchus ; 
he was carried to king Midas, who received 
him with great attention. [According to an- 
other account, Midas mixed wine with the 
waters of a fountain, to which Silenus was ac- 
customed to come, and so inebriated and caught 
him.] He detained him for 10 days, and after- 
wards restored him to Bacchus, for which he 
was rewarded with the power of turning into 

old, whatever he touched. Some authors as- 
sert that Silenus was a philosopher, who ac- 
companied Bacchus in his Indian expedition, 
and assisted him by the soundness of his coun- 
sels. From this circumstance, therefore, he is 
often introduced speaking with all the gravity 
of a philosopher .concerning the formation of 
the world, and nature of things. [The best 
ancient writers favor this latter opinion, and 
make Silenus to have been a profound philoso- 
pher, whose wisdom was equal to his know- 
ledge. The drunkenness, of which mention is 
so often made, was, according to them, merely 
mystical, and signified that he was profoundly 
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on an ass is explained by supposing that he 
made slow, but sure advances in philosophy ; 
and the asses’ ears, which he is sometimes re- 
presented as wearing, indicate, according to 
Tertullian, his great intelligence. Vossius ex- 
plains the fable of the fountain of wine by 
saying that it signified only the great desire 
which Midas had to get Silenus into his pos- 
session, and converse with him, on account of 
the fame of his extraordinary talents. Silenus 
is represented also as having been distinguished 
for his skill in music.] ` The Fauns, in general, 
and the Satyrs are often called Sieni. Paus, 
3, 25.—Philostr—Ovid, Met. 4.—Hygin. 191. 
—Diod. S. 3. &c.—Cic. Tusc. 1, 48.—AElian, 
V. H. 3, 18.—Virg. Eci. 6, 13. II. A Car- 
thaginian, who wrote a History of Carthage, in 
Greek. III. An historian, who wrote an Ac- 
count of Sicily. 

SirYcrs mons, a town near Padua, 

Sruis, a river of Venitia in Italy. Plin. 3,18. 

SirYus Ivar¥ous, C. I. a Latin poet [born about 
A.D. 15. He has been supposed to have been 
a native of Italica in Spain, but his not being 
claimed as a fellow-countryman by Martial, 
who has bestowed on him the highest praises, 
renders this improbable. Some make him to 
have been a native of Corfinium, a city of the 
Peligni in Italy, which, according to Strabo, 
was called Jtalica in the time of the social 
war; but Vell. Patere. informs us that Corfi- 
nium merely intended to change its name to 
Italica, and the project was never carried into 
effect. Whether, however, he were a native 
of Italica in Spain, or of an Italica elsewhere, 
his surname certainly does not shew it; for in 
that event it would have been Jvalicensis. It 
is most probable that Jtalcus was a family 
name; and it may have been given to one of his 
ancestors, when residing in some province, to 
shew that he was of Italian origin.] He was 
originally at the bar, where he for some time 
distinguished himself, till he retired from Rome 
more particularly to consecrate his time to 
study. He was consul the year, when Nero 
was murdered. [ He afterwards made a discreet 
and humane use of the friendship of Vitellius, 
and having acquired’ much honor from his 
conduct in the proconsulship of Asia, thenceforth 
withdrew from public life to literary retirement. ] 
Pliny has observed that, when Trajan was in- 
vested with the imperial purple, Silius refused 
to come to Rome and congratulate him like 
the rest of his fellow-citizens,—a neglect, which 
was never resented by the emperor, or inso- 
lently mentioned by the poet. Silius was in 
possession of a house, where Cic. had lived, 
and another, in which was the tomb of Virgil; 
and it has been justly remarked that he looked 
on no temple with greater reverence than on 
the sepulchre of the immortal poet, whose steps 
he followed, but whose fame he could not 
equal. The birth-day of Virgil was yearly 
celebrated with unusual pomp and solemnity 
by Silius; and for his partiality, not only to the 
memory, but to the compositions of the Man- 
tuan poet, he has been called the Ape of Virgil. 
Silius starved himself when laboring under an 
imposthume, which his physicians were unable 
to remove, in the beginning of Trajan’s reign, 
about his 75th year. There remains a poem of 
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mended by Martial. The moderns have not 
been so favorable in their opinions concerning 
its merit. The poetry is weak and inelegant, 
yet the author deserves to be commended for 
his purity, the authenticity of his narrations, 
and his interesting descriptions. He has every- 
where imitated Virgil, but with little success. 
[Pliny says that he wrote with more diligence 
than genius, and every reader of his poetry will 
coincide in this opinion, His plan also is 
defective, in selecting an historical mode of 
treating his subject. Had he transported his 
readers, in the very outset, to the latter years of 
the war, he might have taken for his theme 
Hannibal’s attempt to make himself master of 
Rome, and produced a far more spirited and in- 
teresting production. He errs also in blending 
mythological fictions with real narratives, which 
gives astrange and varied aspect to his poem. His 
imitations of preceding poets are very apparent. 
Not only Virgil, but Lucretius, Horace, Homer, 
and Hesiod, have been compelled to contribute 
their stores,—a circumstance, which gives rise 
to a disagreeable inequality. Like Val. Flac- 
cus, he hides his inferiority under a display of 
erudition, and, by an affected and pompous 
‘manner, diffuses a frigid air over his poem.] 
Silius was a great collector of antiquities. His 
son was honored with the consulship during his 
lifetime. The best editions of Italicus, Draken- 
borch, 4éo., Utr., 1717; Cellarius, 8vo., Lips., 
1695; [Villebrune, 1782, 4 vols. 12mo.; but, 
above all, Ruperti, Goetling. 1795. 2 vols. 8vo.] 
Martial, 11, 49. &c. II. Caius, a man of 
consular dignity, greatly loved by Messalina for 
his comely appearance, and elegant address. 
She obliged him to divorce his wife, that she 
might enjoy his company without intermission. 
He was forced to comply though with great 
reluctance, and was at last put to death for the 
adulieries, which the empress obliged him to 
commit. Tac.—Suet.—Dro. JII. A tribune 
in Cesar’s legions in Gaul. IV. A com- 
` mander in Germany, put to death by Sejanus. 
Tac. Ann. 3, 4. 

Si-eufum, a part of Libya. 

Sinvanus, I. a rural deity, son of an Italian 
shepherd by a goat: whence he is generally 
represented as half man and half goat. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, he was son of Picus; as others 
report, of Mars; according to Plut., of Valeria 
Tusculanaria, a young woman, who introduced 
herself into her father’s bed, and became preg- 
nant by him, The worship of Silvanus was 
established only in Italy, where, as some ai- 
thors have imagined, he reigned in the age of 
Evander, This deity was sometimes represented 
holding a cypress in his hand, because he be- 
came enamored of a beautiful youth called 
Cyparissus, changed into a tree of the same 
name ; presided over gardens and limits, and 
is often confounded with the Fauns, Satyrs, 
and Silenus. Plut. Purall.—Virg. Eel.10. G. 
1, 20. 2, 493.—Allian, H. A.6, 42.— Ovid, Met. 
10.—Horat. Ep. 2.—Dionys. H. II. A man, 
who murdered his wife Apronia, by throwing 
her down from one of the windows of his cham- 
bers. — III. One of those who conspired against 
Nero. IV. An officer of Constantius, who 


revolted and made himself emperor, He was 
assassinated by his soldiers. : : 
Siryium, I, a town of Apulia, Gorgolione, 
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[east of Venusia; it is named from the woods 
in its vicinity.] Päin. 3, 11——II. A town of 
Istria. i 

Su.tres, the people of South Wales in Bri- 
tain, [occupying the counties of Hereford, 
Monmouth, Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorgan. 
Their capital was Isca Silurum, Caer/eon, on 
the river Isca, Uske, in Glamorganshire, Ca- 
ractacus was a prince of the Silures. | 

Simprivius, or Sumpruvius, a lake of La- 
tium, formed by the Anio. Tac. Ann. 14, 22. 

SimEruus, or SymEruUS, [Giaretta,] a town 
and river of Sicily, in whose neighbourhood the 
gods Palici were born. in. 9, 584. 

SmmYas, I. a philosopher of Thebes, who 
wrote dialogues. II. A grammarian of 
Rhodes. 

Simb:s, (entis) a river of Troas, which 
rises on Mt, Ida, and falls into the Xanthus ; 
celebrated by Homer and most of the ancient 
poets, as in its neighbourhood were fought 
many battles during the Trojan war. It is 
found to be but a small rivulet by modern tra- 
vellers, and even some have disputed its exist- 
ence. [Mr. Hobhouse appears to think that 
the modern Thymbrek may be the ancient Si- 
mois. The confluence of the Simois and Sca- 
mander has very little chance of being ascer- 
tained at the present day: its discovery would 
be of the utmost importance in determining the _ 
sight of ancient Troy, since that city stood a 
very little distance above the confluence of the 
Qrivers.] Il.—Ain. 1, 104, 3, 302. &¢.— Ovid, 
Met. 13, 324.—Mela, 1, 18. 

Smo, I. a currier at Athens, whom Socrates 
often visited on account of his great sagacity 
and genius. He collected all the information, 
which he could receive from the conversation of 
the philosopher, and afterwards published it 
with his own observations in 33 Dialogues. He 
was the first of the disciples of Socrates, who 
attempted to give an account of the opinions of 
his master concerning virtue, justice, poetry, 
music, honor, &c. These Dialogues were ex- 
tant in the age of the biographer Diogenes, 
who has preserved their title. Diog. L. 2, 14. 
II. Another, who wrote on rhetoric. Diog. 
L. III. A sculptor. Diog. L——IV. The 
name of Simo was common among the Jews. 

S¥monYpzs, I. a celebrated poet of Cos, who 
flourished s.c. 538; son of Leoprepis, or Theo- 
prepis. He wrote Elegies, Epigrams, and Dra- 
matical Pieces, esteemed for their elegance and 
sweetness, and composed also Epic Poems, one 
on Cambyses, king of Persia, &. [He excelled, 
however, in elegiac composition, for which he 
was almost proverbially famous in antiquity, 
One of his most famous compositions was en- 
titled The Lamentations, of which a beautiful 
fragment is still extant. Simonides was en- 
dowed with a most extraordinary memory, and 
some attributed to him the invention of the art 
of recollecting by localising ideas.] Simonides 
was universally courted by the princes of Greece 
and Sicily. He obtained a poetical prize in 
his 80th year, and lived to his 90th year. [He 
became very avaricious and mercenary towards 
the close of his life, and it is mentioned as a 
subject of dispraise that he first wrote verses for 
money. He gave that famous answer to Hiero, 
when the latter asked him respecting the na- 
ture of God, The poet mng a day to cons 
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sider the question, then another, and at last 
many in succession. The monarch desired to 
know the reason of this proceeding, and re- 
plied that the longer he reflected on the ques- 
tion, the more difficult it appeared to be.] The 
people of Syracuse, whò had hospitably honored 
him, when alive, erected a magnificent monument 
to hismemory. According to some, he added the 
4 letters 7, w, £, 4, to the alphabet of the Greeks. 
Some fragments of his poetry are extant. Il. 
According to some, the grandson of the elegiac 
poet of Cos, who flourished a few years before 
the Peloponnesian war, and was the author of 
some books of Inventions, Genealogies, &c. 

SimpricYus, a Greek commentator on Aris- 
totle, whose works’ were all edited in the 16th 
cent., and the latter part of the 15th, but with- 
out a Latin version. 

Sina, I.a people of India, called by Ptol. 
the most eastern nation of the world, [beyond 
the Serus, Menan, supposed to have occupied 
what is now Cochin-China, II. Another 
nation of the same name, east of Serica, pro- 
bably settled in Shensi, the most westerly 
province of China, immediately adjoining the 
great wall, In this province was a kingdom 
called Tsin, which probably gave name to these 
Sine. | 

Sinp#, islands in the Indian ocean, supposed 
to be the Mcabar islands, 

Sinvr, a people of European Scythia, on the 
Palus Meotis. Flacc. 6, 86. 

Sineut, a people on the confines of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, 

Singara, Syyar, a city at the north of Me- 
sopotamia, [south-east of Nisibis, on the Myg- 
donius. | 

Sincus, a town of Macedonia, [on the pro- 
montory of Sithoma, giving name to the Sinus 
Singiticus, Gulf of Monte Santo. | 

Sino, a son of Sisyphus, who accompanied 
the Greeks to the Trojan war, and there dis- 
tinguished bimself by his cunning, fraud, and 
intimacy with Ulysses. When the Greeks had 
fabricated the famous wooden horse, Sino went to 
Troy with his hands bound behind his back, and 
by the most solemn protestations assured Priam 
that the Greeks were gone from Asia, and had 
been ordered to sacrifice one of their soldiers to 
yender the wind favorable to their return, and 
because the lot had fallen on him, at the insti- 
gation of Ulysses, he had fled away from their 
camp, not to be cruelly immolated. These false 
assertions were immediately credited by the 
Trojans, and Sino advised Priam to bring into 
his city the wooden horse, which the Greeks 
had left behind them, and consecrate it to Mi- 
nerva. His advice was followed, and Sino, in 
the night, to complete his perfidy, opened the 
side of the horse, from which issued a number 
of armed Greeks, who surprised the Trojans, 
and pillaged their city. Dares Phryg—Od. 8, 
492. 11, 521.— in. 2, 79. §e.—Paus. 10, 27. 
—Q. Smyrn. 12. &c. 

Sinorx, I. a daughter of the Asopus by Me- 
thone; beloved by Apollo, who carried her 


away to the borders of the Euxine sea, in Asia. 


Minor, where she gave birth to a son called 

Syrus. Diod. S. 4. II. A sea-port town of 

Asia Minor, [ Sinwb, on the eastern coast of 

Paphlagonia, at the mouth ofthe Sinope. The 

antiquity of cae is traced to the time, 
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when the Cimmerians established themselves 
here on being driven from their country by the 
Scythians. It was a feeble place, however, 
until a colony of Milesians came to it, when it 
became so powerful in a short time, as to send 
out colonies of its own.| It was long an in- 
dependent state, till Pharnaces, king of Pontus, 
seized it. It was the capital of Pontus under 
Mithridates, and was the birth-place of Dio- 
genes, the Cynic philosopher. It received its 
name from Sinope, whom Apollo carried 
thither. Ovid, Pont. 1, 3, 67.—Strabo, 2. &c, 
12.— Diod. S. 4— Mela, 1, 19——III. The 
original name of Sinuessa. a 

Sryrf1, a nation of Thracians, who inhabited 
Lemnos, when Vulcan fell there from heaven. 
[The Lemnians are called Sintii, according to 
Damm, from civecdas, “ to injure,” because they 
were reputed to have been the inventors of mis- 
sile weapons, or else because they were addicted 
to piracy.) K. 1, 594. 

Smvessa, a town of Campania, [south of 
Minturn, and the mouth of the Liris, named 
according to Strabo, from the sinuosity of the 
coast, which at this place formed a small gulf;] 
celebrated for its hot-baths and mineral waters, 
which cured people of insanity, and rendered 
women prolific. Ovid, Met. 15, 715.—Mela, 
2, 4—Sirabo, 5.—Liv, 22, 13— Martial, 6, 42. 
11, 8&.— Tac. Ann. 12. 

Sion, one of the hills, on which Jerusalem 
was built: [see Jerusalem. | 

Srpxnos, Sifano, one of the Cyclades, at the 
west of Paros, 20 miles in circumference, ac- 
cording to Pliny; or, according to modern tra- 
vellers, 40. Siphnos had many excellent har- 
bors, and produced plenty of delicious fruit, 
[It was famed also for pure and wholesome air, 
and the consequent longevity of its inhabitants. 
It was reckoned one of the richest islands in the 
Archipelago, on account of the gold and silver- 
mines, which had been there discovered, and 
paid a tenth to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
The effect’ of these riches was to render the in- 
habitants of this island corrupt and depraved 
in the extreme, and make their name proverbial 
through all Greece for bad faith and licentious- 
ne$s. The treasures, concealed within the 
bosom of the island, are at present unknown ; 
the discovery of them is reserved, no doubt, 
for the time, when Greece shall be completely 
freed from the burden of the Turkish yoke. | 
The air is so wholesome, that many of the na- 
tives live to their 120th year. Paus. 10, 11.— 
Herod. 8, 46.— Mela, 1, 7.— Strabo, 10. 

Siponrum, Sirus, or Sepus, a maritime 
town of Apulia in Italy, founded by Diomedes, 
after his return from the Trojan war. [There 
are traces of the ancient city near the modern 
Manfredonia.] Strabo, 6.—Lucan, 5, 377,— 
Mela, 2, 4. 

SırřLum and SırřLus, I. a town of Lydia, 
with a mountain of the same name near the 
Meander, formerly Ceraunius. The town was 
destroyed by an earthquake, with 12 others in 
the neighbourhood, in the reign of Tiberius. 
Strabo, 1, 12.—Paus. 1, 20.— Apollod. 3, 5.— 
N. 24.— Hygin. 9—Tae. Ann. 2, 47——II. 
One of Niobe’s children, killed by Apollo, 
Ovid, Met. 6, 6. 

Smo: [see Serbonis Palus.] 

SIRENES, Sea-nymphs, who charmed so much 
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with their melodious voices, that all forgot their 
A to listen with more attention, and 
at last died for want of food : [see the end of 
this article.] They were daughters of the 
Achelous, by the Muse Calliope; according to 
others, by Melpomene or Terpsichore. They 
were 3 in number, called Ligeia, Leucosia, and 
Parthenope ; or, according to others, Aglaopho- 
nos, Molpe, and Thelxiope, or Thelxione, and 
usually lived in a small island near Cape Pelo- 
rus in Sicily. Some authors suppose that they 
were monsters, which had the form of a woman 
above the waist, and the rest of the body like 
that of a bird; or rather, that the whole body 
was covered with feathers, and had the shape of 
a bird, except the head, which was that of a 
beautiful female. This monstrous form they 
had received from Ceres, who wished to punish 
them, because they had not assisted her daugh- 
ter, when carried away by Pluto. But, accord- 
ing to Ovid, they were so disconsolate at the 
rape of Proserpina, that they prayed the gods 
to give to them wings, that they might seek 
her in the sea, aswell as by land. The Sirens 
were informed by the oracle that, as soon as any 
persons passed by them without suffering them- 
selves to be charmed by their songs, they should 
perish; and their melody had prevailed in call- 
ing the attention of all passengers, till Ulysses, 
informed of the power of their voice by Circe, 
stopped the ears of his companions with wax, 
and ordered himself to be tied to the mast of 
his ship, and no attention to be paid to his com- 
mands, should he wish to stay and listen to the 
song. This was a salutary precaution. Ulys- 
ses made signs for his companions to stop, but 
they were disregarded, and the fatal coast was 
passed with safety. On this artifice of Ulysses, 
the Sirens were so disappointed, that they threw 
themselves into the sea, and perished. Some 
authors say that the Sirens challenged the Mu- 
ses to a trial of skill in singing ; the latter proved 
victorious, and plucked the feathers from the 
wings of their adversaries, with which they 
made themselvescrowns. The place, where the 
Sirens destroyed themselves, was afterwards 
called Sirenis, on the coast of Sicily. Virgil, 
however, (Æn. 5, 864.) places the Sirenum Sco- 
pulion the coast of Italy, near the island of Ca- 
prea. Some suppose that the Sirens were a num- 
þer of lascivious women in Sicily, who prostituted 
themselves to strangers, and made them forget 
their pursuits, amidst unlawful pleasures. 
[The etymology of Bochart, who deduces the 
name from a Pheenician term denoting ‘‘ a song- 
stress,” favors the explanation given of this 
fable by Damm. This distinguished philolo- 
gist makes the Sirens to have been excellent 
singers, and divesting the fables respecting them 
of all their terrific features, supposes that by 
the charms of music and song they detained 
travellers, and made them altogether forgetful 
of their native land.] The Sirens are often 
represented holding, one a lyre, a 2d a flute, 
andthe 3d singing. Paws. 10,6.—Od. 12, 167. 
—Strabo, 6—Amm. Marcell. 29, 2.— Hygin. 
141,—Apollod. 2, 4,—Ovid, Met. 5, 555. de 
Art. Am. 3, 311,—Sil. Ital. 12, 33. 
Strentsm, 3 small rocky islands near the 
coast of Campania, where the Sirens were sup- 
posed to reside. 
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Srris, I. a town of Magna Grecia, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name. A battle 
was fought near it between Pyrrhus and the 
Romans. Dionys. P. 221. II. The Aithio- 
pians gave that name to the Nile before its 
divided streams united into one current. Plin. 
eee III. A town of Pæonia in Thrace. 

Sirius, or Canicttua, the dog-star, whose 
appearance, as the ancients supposed, always 
cansed great heat on the earth: [see Canicw/a.] 
Æn. 3, 141. 

SirmYo, Sermione, a peninsula in the lake 
Benacus, where Catullus had a villa, Carm, 29. 

Sremiom, the capital of Pannonia, at the con- 
fluence of the Savus and Bacuntius, [Save and 
Bozzeut,| very celebrated during the reign of 
the Roman emperors. [The adjacent district is 
still called Sirmia.] 

Sısamnes, a judge flayed alive for his par- 
tiality by order of Cambyses. His skin was 
nailed on the bench of the other judges, to in- 
cite them to act with candor and impartiality. 
Herod. 5, 25. 

SisXpo, a town of Spain, famous for its 
mines; [thought to answer to the modern 4/- 
maden in La Mancha. A great quantity of 
quicksilver is obtained from the mines at this 
place, even at the present day. The Sisapone 
of Ptol. (probably the same with the Cissalone 
of Antoninus,) was a different place, and lay 
more to the north-west of the former, among the 
Oretani.] Piin, 33, 7.— Cic. Phil. 2, 19. 

Sisenna, L., I. an ancient historian among 
the Romans, B.c.91. He wrote an account of 
the republic, [from the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls to the wars of Sylla,] of which Cic. speaks 
with great warmth. Some fragments of his 
compositions are quoted by different authors. 
Ovid, Trist. 2, 443.— Cic. Brut. 64. 67.—Vell. 
Paterc. 2, 9. II. Corn, a Roman, who, on 
being reprimanded in the senate for the ill con- 
duct, and depraved manners of his wife, pub- 
licly accused Augustus of unlawful commerce 
with her, Dio, 54. III. The family of the 
Cornelii and Apronii received the surname of 
Sisenna; accused of intemperate loquacity in 
the Augustan age by Horace, Sat. 1, 7, 8. 

Sistcamuis or SisyGampBrs, mother of Darius, 
the last king of Persia; taken prisoner by Alex. 
the Great at the battle of Issus, with the rest 
of the royal family. The conqueror treated 
her with uncommon tenderness and attention ; 
saluted her as his own mother, and what he had 
sternly denied to the petitions of his favorites 
and ministers, often granted to the intercession 
of Sisygambis. The regard of the queen for 
Alex. was uncommon, and indeed she no sooner 
heard that he was dead, than she killed herself, 
unwilling to survive the loss of so generous an 
enemy; though she had seen with less concern 
the fall of her son’s kingdom, the ruin of his 
subjects, and himself murdered by his servants. 
She had also lost in one day her husband and 
80 of her brothers, whom Ochus had assassi- 
nated to make himself master of the kingdom 
of Persia. Curt. 4, 9.10, 5. 

Sismturm, a fortified place of Bactriana, 
15 stadia high, 80 in circumference, and plain 
at the top. Alexander married Roxana there. 
Strabo, 11. 

Sisocosrus, one of the friends of. Alexander, 
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entrusted with the care of the rock Aornus. 
Curt. 8, 11. 

S1s¥puus, I. a brother of Athamas and Sal- 
monens, son of Æolus and Enaretta, the most 
crafty prince of the heroic ages. He married 
Merope, daughter of Atlas, or, according. to 
others, of Pandareus, by whom he had several 
children. He built Ephyre, called afterwards 
Corinth, and debauched Tyro, daughter of Sal- 
moneus, because he had been told by an oracle 
that his children by his brother’s daughter would 
avenge the injuries, which he had suffered from 
the malevolence of Salmoneus. Tyro, however, 
as Hyginus says, destroyed the 2 sons, whom 
she had had by her uncle. It is reported that 
Sisyphus, mistrusting Autolycus, who stole the 
neighbouring flocks, marked his bulls under the 
feet, and when they had been carried away by 
the dishonesty of his friend, confounded and 
astonished the thief by selecting from his nume- 
rous flocks those bulls, which by the mark he 
knew to be his own. The artifice of Sisyphus 
was so pleasing to Autolycus, who had now 
found one more cunning than himself, that he 
permitted him to enjoy the company of his 
daughter Anticlea, whom a few days after he 
gave in marriage to Laertes of Ithaca. After 
his death, Sisyphus was condemned in hell to 
roll to the top of a hilla large stone, which had 
no sooner reached the summit, than it fell back 
into the plain with impetuosity, and rendered 
his punishment eternal. The causes of this 
rigorous sentence are variously reported. Some 
attribute it to his continual depredations in the 
neighbouring country, and his cruelty in laying 
heaps of stones on those, whom he had plun- 
dered, and suffering them to expire in the most 
agonising torments. Others, to the insult 
offered to Pluto, in chaining Death in his pa- 
lace, and detaining her till Mars, at the request 
of the king of hell, went to deliver her from 
her confinement. Others suppose that Jupiter 
inflicted this punishment on him, because he 
told Asopus where his daughter Aigina had 
been carried away by her ravisher. The more 
received opinion, however, is that Sisyphus, on 
his death-bed, entreated his wife to leave his 
body unburied, and when he came into Pluto’s 
kingdom, received permission of returning on 
earth to punish this seeming negligence of his 
wife, but, however, on promise of immediately 
returning. But he was no sooner out of the 
infernal regions, than he violated his engage- 
ments, and when he was at! last brought back 
to hell by Mars, Pluto, to punish his want of 
fidelity and honor, condemned him to roll a 
huge stone to the top of a mountain. The in- 
stitution of the Pythian Games is attributed by 
some to Sisyphus. To be of the blood of Sisy- 
phus, was deemed disgraceful among the an- 
cients. Od. 11, 592.—Æn. 6, 616.— Ovid, 
Met, 4,459. Fast. 4, 175, Ibid. 191.— Paus. 
2. &e.—Hygin. 60.—Horat. Od. 2 la 20S 
Apollod. 3, 4. II. A son of M. Antony, born 
deformed, and named Sysiphus, because he was 
endowed with an excellent understanding. 
Hor. Sat. 1, 3, 47. 

Srrubnia, [the central one of the 3 promon- 
tories at the southern extremity of Chalcidice in 
Macedonia. As Chalcidice was originally a 


part of. Thrace, the term Sithonia is often ap- | 
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plied by the poets to the latter country, hence 
the epithet Sithonis.] It received its name from 
king Sitho. Hor. Od. 1, 18, 9.—Ovid. Met, 
6, 588. 7, 466. 13, 571.—Herod. 7, 122. 

Srrřus, a Roman who assisted Cæsar in 
Africa with great success: rewarded with a — 
province of Numidia: [see Cirta.] 

Srrones, a nation of Germany, or modern 
Norway, according to some. Tac. G. 45, 

Smaracpus, a town of Egypt on the Arabian 
gulf, where emeralds, (smaragdi,) were dug. 
[The Smaragdus Mons appears to have been a 
very short distance from the sea; being that 
called by the Arabs Maaden Uzzumurud, 
“The Mine of Emeralds.’ |] Sérabo, 16. 

Smerpis, son of Cyrus, put to death by 
order of his brother Cambyses. As his execu- 
tion was not public, and known only to one of 
the officers of the monarch, one of the Magi of 
Persia, himself called Smerdis, who greatly re- 
sembled the deceased prince, declared himself 
king at the death of Cambyses. This usurpa- 
tion would not perhaps have been known had 
he not taken too many precautions to conceal it, 
[ Otanes, a Persian noble of the first rank, sus- 
pecting at last that there was some imposture 
because Smerdis never quitted the citadel, and 
never invited any of the nobility to his presence, 
discovered the whole affair through his daugh- 
ter Phedyma. This female had been the wife 
of Cambyses, and with the other wives of the 
late king, had been retained by the usurper. 
At her father’s request, she felt the head of 
Smerdis, while he slept, and discovered that he 
had no ears. Otanes on this was fully con- 
vinced that the pretended monarch was no 
other than the magus Smerdis deprived of his 
ears by Cyrus on account of some atrocious 
conduct. On this discovery the conspiracy en- 
sued, which ended with the death of Smerdis, 
and the elevation of Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
to the vacant throne. The discovery of this 
imposture was long celebrated in Persia as a 
festival; by reason of the great slaughter of 
the magi, which was made, when Smerdis was 
put to death, it was called by a Persian name, 
which the Greeks render magophonia. Some 
suppose that the name of Magi was given to them 
after this event, from a Persian word signifying 
“cropt-eared.” See Magi, where other etymo- 
logies are given.] Herod. 3,30.—Justin, 1, 9. 

Smax, a beautiful shepherdess, enamoured 
of Crocus; changed into a flower, as also her 
lover. Ovid, Met. 4, 283. 

Sminruxus, one of the surnames of Apollo ; 
[worshipped under this name in the city of 
Chrysa in Troas, where he also had a temple. ] 
The inhabitants raised to him a temple, because 
he had destroyed anumber of rats, which infested 
the country. These rats were called cyivéasin the 
language of Phrygia, whence the surname. 
There is another story similar to this related by 
the Greek Schol. X. 1, 39. [Strabo give sa 
different origin to the temple from the poet 
Callinus. According to him, the Teucri, mi- 
grating from Crete, were told by an oracle to 
settle in that place, where they should first be 
attacked by the original inhabitants of the 
land. Having halted for the night in this 
place, a large number of field-mice came and 
gnawed away the leathern straps of their bags 
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gage and thongs of their armour. - Deeming 
the oracle fulfilled, they settled on the spot, and 
raised a temple to Apollo Smintheus. The 
town of Chrysa is sometimes called Smin- 
thium: [see Chrysa.] Strabo, 13.— Ovid, Met. 
12, 585. 

Smyrna, I. a celebrated sea-port town of 
Tonia in Asia Minor, built, as some suppose, by 
Tantalus ; according to others, by the Æolians. 
[The latter is the more correct opinion. The 
Æolian colony, which founded Smyrna, is said 
to have come from Cume. The city took its 
name from the wife of the leader of the colony; 
it belonged therefore originally to the Æolian 
league. A party of Colophonian exiles, how- 
every having been received into the city, requited 
the hospitality of the inhabitants by shutting 
the cits ou them, while they were without the 
walls célebrating a festival, and so made them- 

selvest masters of the place. They were be- 
sieged by the Æolians, but to no purpose; and 
at last it was agreed that they should remain 
in possession of the place on delivering up to 
the former inhabitants their private property. 
Smyrna after this was strengthened by an Ephe- 
sian colony, and became a member of the Io- 
nian confederacy. It was subsequently taken 
and destroyed by Sardyattes, king of Lydia, 
and the inhabitants scattered among the adja- 
cent villages. They lived thus for the space of 
400 years, until Antigonus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, charmed with the situation, founded, 
` about 20 stadia from the site of the old, a new 
city called Smyrna, on the southern shore of the 
gulf. Lysimachus completed what Antigonus 
had begun, and the new city became one of the 
most beautiful in Lower Asia. Another account 
makes Alexander the founder of this city, and 
Pliny and Pausanias both adopt this opinion; 
but it is contradicted by the sinple fact that 
Alexander, in his expedition against Darius, 
never came to this spot, but passed on rapidly 
from Sardis to Ephesus.] The inhabitants 
were given much to luxury and indolence, but 
were universally esteemed for their valor and 
intrepidity, when called to action. M. Aurelius 
repaired it, after it had been destroyed by an 
earthquake, about a, D. 180. Smyrna still con- 
tinues to be a very commercial town. The river 
Meles flows near its walls. The inhabitants 
believed that Homer was born among them, 
and to confirm this opinion shewed a place, 
which bore the poet’s name, and had a brass coin 
in circulation called Homertum. Some suppose 
that it was called Smyrna from an Amazon of 
the same name, who took possession of it. He- 
rod. 1, 16. &¢.—Strabo, 12, 14.— Sil. Ital, 
8, 595.— Paus. 5, 8.— Mela, 1, 17. II. A 
daughter of Thias, mother of Adonis. RIT, 
An Amazon. IV. The name of a poem, 
which Cinna, a Latin poet, composed in 9 years; 
worthy of admiration, according to Catullus, 94, 

Soana, a river of Albania. Ptol, 

Soanna, a town of Armenia. 

Songs, a people of Colchis, near Caucasus, 
in whose territories the rivers abound with golden 
sands, which the inhabitants gather in wool- 
skins, whence perhaps arose the fable of the 
golden fleece. Strabo, 11. 3 

Socrates, the most celebrated philosopher 
of all antiquity, a native of Athens. His father 
Sophroniscus was a statuary, and his mother 
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Phenarete by profession a midwife. [On the 
death of his father he was left with no other 


inheritance than the small sum of 80 ming, 
which, through the dishonesty of a relation, to 
whom Sophroniscus left the charge of his 
affairs, he soon lost. This laid him under the 
necessity of supporting himself by labor. He 
continued to practise for some time the profes- 
sion of his father in Athens; at the same time, 
however, devoting all his leisure to the study of 
philosophy. He is said to have formed statues 
of the habited Graces, which were allowed a 
place iu the citadel of Athens.] He was called 
away from this meaner employment, at which, 
however, he never blushed, by Crito, who ad- 
mired his genius, and courted his friendship. 
Philosophy soon became the study of Socrates, 
and under Archelaus and Anaxagoras he laid 
the foundation of that exemplary virtue, which 
succeeding ages have ever loved and venerated. 
[Prodicus, the sophist, was his preceptor in 
eloquence, Evenus in poetry, Theodorus in geo. 
metry, and Damo in music. Aspasia, a woman 
celebrated alike for her intellectual and personal 
accomplishments, whose house was frequented 
by the most celebrated characters, had also 
some share in the education of Socrates.] He 
appeared like the rest of his countrymen in the 
field of battle ; fought with boldness and intre- 
pidity, and to his courage 2 of his friends and 
disciples, Xenopho and Alcibiades, owed the 
preservation of their lives. But the character 
of Socrates appears more conspicuous as a phi- 
losopher and moralist, than as a warrior. He 
was fond of labor; inured himself to suffer 
hardships ; and acquired that serenity of mind, 
and firmness of countenance, which the most 
alarming dangers could never destroy, or the 
most sudden calamities alter. If he was poor, 
it was from choice, and not the effect of vanity, 
or love of singularity. He bore injuries with 
patience ; the insults of malice or resentment 
were not only treated with contempt, but even 
received with a mind, which expressed some 
concern, and felt compassion for the depravity 
of human nature. So singular and venerable 
a character was admired by the most enlight- 
ened Athenians. Socrates was attended by a 
number of illustrious pupils, whom he instructed 
by his exemplary life as well as doctrines. He 
had no particular place for delivering his lec- 
tures, but as the good of his countrymen, and 
the reformation of their corrupted morals, and 
not the aggregation of riches, was the object of 
his study, he was present everywhere, and drew 
the attention of his auditors either in the groves 
of Academus, or the Lyceum, or on the banks 
of the Ilyssus. He spoke with freedom on every 
subject, religious as well as civil, and had the 
courage to condemn the violence of his country- 
men, and withstand the torrent of resentment, 
by which the Athenian generals were capitally 
punished for not burying the dead at the battle 
of Arginuse. He was at this time one of the 
senate of 500, and was president of the day, when 
the matter came first under consideration. ] This 
independence ofspirit, and that visible superiority 
of mind and genius over the rest of his coun- 
trymen, created many enemies to Socrates ; but 
as his character was irreproachable, and his 
doctrines pure and void of all obscurity, the 
voice of malevolence was ee Yet Aristo- 
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‘phanes soon undertook, at the instigation of 
Melitus, in his Comedy of the Clouds, to ridi- 
cule the venerable character of Socrates on the 
stage: [see Aristophanes.] It seems that Socra- 
tes, who seldom visited,the theatre except when 
the Tragedies of Euripides were performed, at- 
tended the representation of this play at a time, 
when the house was crowded with strangers, 
who happened to be at Athens during the cele- 
bration of a Bacchanalian festival. When the 
performer, who represented Socrates, appeared 
on the stage, a general whisper passed along 
the benches, where the strangers sat, to inquire 
who the person was, whom the poet meant to 
satirise. Socrates, who had taken his station 
in one of the most public parts of the theatre, 
observed this circumstance, and immediately, 
with great coolness, rose up to gratify the 
curiosity of the audience, and remained stand- 
ing during the rest of the representation. One 
of the spectators, astonished at the magna- 
nimity of this action, asked him whether he 
did not feel himself much chagrined to be thus 
held up to public derision? “By no means,” 
replied Socrates; “ I am only a host at a public 
festival, where I provide a large company with 
entertainment.” The confidence, which So- 
crates discovered in his own innocence and 
merit, and the uniform consistency and dignity 
of his conduct, screened him for the present 
from the assaults of malice and envy. When 
Aristophanes attempted the following year to 
renew the piece with alterations and additions, 
the representation was so much discouraged, 
that he was forced to discontinue it.) A 
more successful attempt to injure the philo- 
sopher was made some years after. Melitus stood 
forth to criminate him, together with Anytus 
and Lyco, and the philosopher was summoned 
before the tribunal of 500. He was accused 
of corrupting the Athenian youth, making 
innovations in the religion of the Greeks, and 
ridiculing the many gods, which the Athenians 
worshipped ; yet false as this might appear, the 
accusers relied for the success of their cause on 
the perjury of false witnesses, and envy of the 
judges, whose ignorance would readily yield to 
misrepresentation, and be influenced and guided 
by eloquence and artifice. In this their expec- 
tations were not frustrated; and while the judges 
expected submission from Socrates, and that 
meanness of behaviour and servility of defence, 
which distinguished criminals, the philosopher 
perhaps accelerated his own fall by his uncom- 
plying integrity. Lysias, one of the most cele- 
brated orators of the age, composed an oration 
in a labored and pathetic style, which he offered 
to his friend to be pronounced as his defence in 
the presence of his judges. Socrates read it, 
put after he had praised the eloquence and ani- 
mation of the whole, rejected it as unmanly, 
and, comparing it to Sicyonian shoes, which, 
though fitting, were proofs of effeminacy, ob- 
served, that a philosopher ought to be conspi- 
cuous for firmness of soul. In his apology he 
spoke with great animation, and confessed that 
while others boasted that they were acquainted 
with everything, he himself knew nothing. The 
whole discourse was full of simple grandeur, the 
energetic language of offended innocence. He 
‘modestly said that what he possessed, was ap- 
plied for the qpe of the Athenians; it was 
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his wish to make his fellow-citizens happy, and 
it was a duty, which he performed by the special 
command of the gods, whose authority, said he 
emphatically to his judges, J regard more than 
yours. Such language from a man, accused of 
a capital crime, astonished and irritated the 
judges. Socrates was condemned, but only by 
a majority of 3 voices; and when he was asked, 
according to the spirit of the Athenian laws, to 
pass sentence on himself, and mention the death 
which he preferred, the philosopher said: For 
my attempts to teach the Athenian youth justice 
and moderation, and to render the rest of my 
countrymen more happy, let me be maintained at 
the public expense for the remaining years of my 
life in the Prytaneum,—an honor, O Athenians? 
which I deserve more than the victors in the 
Olympic Games. They make their countrymen 
more happy in appearance, but I have made you 
so in reality. This exasperated the judges in 
the highest degree, and he was condemned to 
drink hemlock. On this he addressed the court, 
and more particularly the judges, who had dea 
cided in his favor, in a pathetic speech. He 
told to them that to die was a pleasure, since 
he was going to hold converse with the greatest 
heroes of antiquity; recommended to their pa- 
ternal care his defenceless children ; and as he 
returned to the prison, exclaimed, I go to die, 
you to live; but which is the best the divinity 
alone can know. The solemn celebration of the 
Delian festivals, (see Dedia,) prevented his exe- 
cution for 30 days, and during that time he was 
confined in the prison, and loaded with irons. 
His friends, and particularly disciples, were his 
constant attendants; he discoursed with them 
on different subjects with his usual cheerfulness 
and serenity, reproved them for their sorrow, 
and when one of them was uncommonly grieved 
because he was to suffer, though innocent, re- | 
plied, Would you then have me die guilty? With 

this composure he spent his last days. He con- 
tinued to be a preceptor till the moment of his 
death, and instructed his pupils on questions of 
the greatest importance, He told to them his 
opinions in support of the immortality of the 
soul, and reprobated with acrimony the preva- 
lent custom of suicide; disregarded the inter- 
cession of his friends; and when it was in his 
power to make his escape out of prison, refused 
it, and asked, with his usual pleasantry, where 
he could escape death? Where; says he to 
Crito, who had bribed the gaoler, and made his 
escape certain, where shall I fly to avoid this 
irrevocable doom passed on all mankind ? When 
the hour to drink the poison was come, the exe- 
cutioner presented to him the cup with tears in 
his eyes. Socrates received it with composure, 
and after he had made a libation to the gods, 
drank it with an unaltered countenance, and 
expired a few moments after. Such was the 
end of a man, whom the uninfluenced answer 
of the oracle of Delphi had pronounced the 
wisest of mankind. Socrates died about B.C. 
400, in his 70th year. He was no sooner 
buried than the Athenians repented of their 
cruelty. His accusers were universally despised 
and shunned; one suffered death; some were 
banished ; and others, with their own hands, 
put an end to the life, which their severity to 
the best of the Athenians had rendered insup- 
portable, The actions, sayings, and opinions of 
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Socrates have been faithfully recorded by 2 of | 


the most celebrated of his pupils, Xenopho and 
Plato, and everything, which relates to the life 
and circumstances of this great philosopher, is 
now minutely known. To his poverty, inno- 
cence, and example, the Greeks were particu- 
larly indebted for their greatness and splendor ; 
and the learning, universally disseminated by 
his pupils, gave to the whole nation a conscious- 
hess of their superiority over the rest of the 
world, not only in the polite arts, but in the 
more laborious exercises, which their writings 
celebrated, The philosophy of Socrates forms 
an interesting epoch in the history of the human 
mind. The son of Sophroniscus derided the 
more abstruse inquiries, and metaphysical re- 
searches of his predecessors, and by first intro- 
ducing moral philosophy, induced mankind to 
consider themselves, their passions, opinions, 
duties, actions, and faculties. Hence the founder 
of the Socratic school was said to draw philo- 
sophy down from heaven on the earth. In his 
attendance on religious worship, Socrates was 
himself an example; he believed the divine 
origin of dreams and omens, and publicly de- 
clared that he was accompanied by a demon or 
invisible conductor, whose frequent interposition 
stopped him from the commission of evil, and 
guilt of misconduct. This familiar spirit, how- 
ever, according to some, was nothing more than 
a sound judgment, assisted by prudence and 
long experience, which warned him at the ap- 
proach of danger, and from a general specula- 
tion of mankind could foresee what success 
would attend an enterprise, or what calamities 
would follow an ill-managed administration. 
{Dr. Nares thinks that Socrates, in the ex- 
pressions usually understood to refer to his 
demon, alludes only to some species of divina- 
tion, perfectly analogous to the omens of his 
age and country. He called the sign, whatever 
it was, by means of which he supposed intima- 
tions to be communicated to him, a demon or 
divinity. But Mr. T. Taylor, the Platonist, has 
in the Class. Journ. combated this opinion. As 
a supporter of the immortality of the soul, he 
allowed the perfection of a supreme knowledge, 
from which he deduced the government of the 
universe. From the resources of experience, as 
well as nature and observation, he perceived the 
indiscriminate dispensation of good and evil to 
mankind by the hand of heaven, and was con- 
vinced that nothing but the most inconsiderate 
would incur the displeasure of their creator to 
avoid poverty or sickness, or gratify a sensual 
appetite, which must at the end harass their 
soul with the consciousness of guilt. From this 
natural view of things, he perceived the relation 
of one nation with another, and how much the 
tranquillity of civil society depended on the 
proper discharge of these respective duties. The 
actions of men furnished materials also for his 
discourse; to instruct them was his aim, and 
render them happy the ultimate object of his 
daily lessons. From principles like these, en- 
forced by the unparalleled example of an affec- 
tionate husband, tender parent, warlike soldier, 
and patriotic citizen in Socrates, soon after arose 
the celebrated sects of the Platonists, Peripa- 
tetics, Academics, Cyrenaics, Stoics, &c. So- 
crates never wrote for the public eye, yet many 
maintain that the Tragedies of his pupil Euri- 
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pides were partly composed by him. He'was 
naturally of a licentious disposition, and a phy- 
slognomist observed, looking at the face of the 
philosopher, that his heart was the most immo- 
dest and corrupted, which ever beat within the 
human breast. This nearly cost the satirist his 
life, but Socrates upbraided his disciples, who 
wished to punish the physiognomist, and de- 
clared that his assertions were true, but all his 
vicious propensities had been duly corrected and 
curbed by means of reason. Socrates made a 
poetical version of Aisop’s Fables, while in 
prison. [The Memoirs of Socrates from the 
pen of Xenopho should be read by every one, 
who is desirous of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of this great phi- 
losopher.] Diog. L.— Xenoph.—Plato.— Paus. 
1, 22.— Plut. de Op. Phil. &e.—Cic. de Orat.1, 
54.— Fuse. 1, 41. &¢—Val. Max. 3, 4. II. 
A leader of the Achæans at the battle of Cu- 
naxa; seized and put to death by order of Ar- 
taxerxes. III. A governor of Cilicia under 
Alex. the Great. IV. A painter——_V. A 
Rhodian in the age of Augustus. He wrote a 
History of the Civil War. VI. A scholiast, 
born a.D. 380, at Constantinople. He wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History from the year 309, where 
Eusebius ended, down to 440, with great exact- 
ness and judgment, of which the best edition 
is, Reading, fol. Cantab. 1720,—VII. An 
island on the coast of Arabia. 

Sa@mYas, Jurfa, mother of Heliogabalus, 
made president of a senate of women, which 
she had elected to decide the quarrels and affairs 
of the Roman matrons. She at last provoked 
the people by her extravagance, debaucheries, 
and cruelties, and was murdered with her son 
and family. She was a native of Apamea; her 
father’s name was Julius Avitus, and her mother’s 
Masa. Her sister Julia Mammea married the 
emperor Septimius Severus. 

Soeprana, [4/-Sogd,] a country of Asia, 
bounded on the north by Scythia, east by the 
Sacæ, south by Bactriana, and west by Mar- 
giana. The people are called Sogdiani. The 
capital was called Marcanda, [the celebrated 
Sarmacand of Tartar history.] Herod, 3, 93.— 
Curt. 7, 10. 

Soapianus, a son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
who murdered his elder brother, king Xerxes, 
to make himself master of the Persian throne. 
He was but 7 months in possession of the 
crown, His brother Ochus, who reigned under 
the name of Darius Nothus, conspired against 
him, and suffocated him in a tower full of warm 
ashes, 

Sox, (the Sun,) an object of veneration among 
the ancients; particularly worshipped by the 
Persians under the name of Mithras: [see 
Hercules.| The Massagete sacrificed horses 
to the Sun on account of their swiftness. Ac- 
cording to some of the ancient poets, Sol and 
Apollo were 2 different persons. Apollo, how- 
ever, and Phoebus and Sol, are universally sup- 
posed to be the same deity, 

Soricinium, Sultz, a town of Germany, on 
the Neckar. 

Sorinus, C. JuLřus, a grammarian at the 
end’ of the Ist cent., who wrote a book called 
Polyhistor, a collection of historical remarks, 
and geographical annotations on the most cele- 


brated places of every country; called Piiny’s 
963 
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Ape, because he imitated that well-known natu- | 
ralist. [The best editions, Salmasius, Traj. 
1689, 2 vols. 8vo., Gesner, Lips. EAEN 

Sonrs Fons, a celebrated fountain in Libya: 
see Ammo. : ; 

Soxo, one of the 7 wise men of Greece, born 
at Salamis, educated at Athens, son of Eupho- 
rio, or Exechestides, one of the descendants of 
Codrus; by his mother’s side, he reckoned 
among his relations the celebrated Pisistratus. 
After he had devoted part of his time to philo- 
sophical and political studies, Solo travelled over 
the greatest part of Greece ; but at his return 
home, he was distressed with the dissensions, 
kindled among his countrymen. All fixed their 
eyes on Solo as a deliverer, and he was unani- 
mously elected archon and sovereign legis- 
lator. He might have become absolute, but 
refused the dangerous office of king of Athens, 
and in the capacity of lawgiver began to make 
a reform in every department. The complaints 
of the poorer citizens found redress ; all debts 
were remitted, and no one was allowed to seize 
the person of his debtor, if unable to restore the 
money. After he had made the most salutary 
regulations in the state, and bound the Athe- 
nians by a solemn oath, that they would faith- 
fully observe his laws for the space of 100 
years, Solo resigned the office of Legislator, and 
removed himself from Athens. He visited 
Egypt, and in the court of Croesus, king of 
Lydia, convinced the monarch of the instability 
of fortune, telling to him, when he wished to 
know whether he was not the happiest of mor- 
tals ? that Tellus, an Athenian, who had always 
beheld his country in a flourishing state, had 
seen his children lead a virtuous life, and had 
himself fallen in defence of his country, was 
more entitled to happiness than the possessor of 
riches, and master of empires. After 10 years’ 
absence Solo returned to Athens, but had the 
mortification to find the greatest part of his re- 
gulations disregarded by the factious spirit of 
his countrymen, and usurpation of Pisistratus. 
Not to be longer a spectator of the divisions 
reigning in his country, he retired to Cyprus, 
where he died at the court of Philocyprus, in 
his 80th year, s.c. 558. The salutary conse- 
quences of the laws of Solo can be discovered 
in the length of time, during which they were 
in force in the republic of Athens. For above 
400 years they flourished in full vigor, and 
Cicero, himself a witness of their benign in- 
fluence, passes the highest encomiums on the 
legislator, whose superior wisdom framed such 
a code of regulations. It was the intention of 
Solo to protect the poorer citizens, and by di- 
viding the whole body of the Athenians into 4 
classes, 3 of which were permitted to discharge 
the most important offices and magistracies of 
the state, and the last to give their opinion in 
the assemblies, but not have a share in the dis- 
tinctions and honors of their superiors, the le- 
gislator gave to the populace a privilege, which, 
though, at first, small and inconsiderable, soon 
rendered them masters of the republic, and all 
the affairs of government. He made a refor- 
mation in the Areopagus, increased the autho- 
rity of the members, and permitted them yearly 
to inquire how every citizen maintained himself, 


and to punish such as lived in idleness, and 
were not So in some honorable and lu- 
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crative profession. He also regulated the Pry- 
taneum, and fixed the number of its judges at 
400. The sanguinary laws of Draco were all 
cancelled, except that against murder, and the 
punishment denounced against every offender, 


was proportioned to his crime; but Solo made 


no law against parricide or sacrilege. The 
former of these crimes, he said, was too horrible 
for human nature to be guilty of, and the latter 
could never be committed, because the history 
of Athens had never furnished a single instance. 
Such, as had died in the service of their coun- 
try, were buried with great pomp, and their 
family maintained at the public expense ; but 
such, as had squandered away their estates, 
refused to bear arms in defence of their coun- 
try, or paid no attention to the infirmities and 
distress of their parents, were branded with 
infamy. The laws of marriage were newly 
regulated; it became an union of affection and 
tenderness, and no longer amercenary contract. 
To speak with ill language against the dead, 
as well as living, was made a crime, and the 
legislator wished that the character of his fel- 
low-citizens should be freed from the aspersions 
of malevolence and envy. A person without 
children was permitted to dispose of his estates 
as he pleased, and the females were not allowed 
to be extravagant in dress or expenses. To be 
guilty of adultery was a capital crime, and the 
friend and associate of lewdness and debauchery 
was never permitted to speak in public; for, as 
the philosopher observed, a man, who has no 
shame, is not capable of being intrusted with 
the people. These celebrated laws were en- 
graved on several tables, and, that they might 
be the better known, and more familiar to the 
Athenians, were written in verse. The indig- 
nation, which Solo expressed on seeing the tra- 
gical representations of Thespis, is well known, 
and he sternly observed, that if falsehood and 
fiction were tolerated on the stage, they would 
soon find their way among the common occu- 
pations of men. According to Plut., Solo was 
reconciled to Pisistratus, but this seems to be 
false, as the legislator refused to live in a 
country, where the privileges of his fellow- 
cifizens were trampled on by the usurpation of 
a tyrant. See Lycurgus. Plut.—Herod, 1, 29. 
— Diog. L.—Paus. 1, 40.—Cic. 

Soros or Sorry, I. a town of Cyprus, built on 
the borders of the Clarius by an Athenian co- 
lony; originally called 4pera, till Solo visited 
Cyprus, and advised Philocyprus, one of the 
princes of the island, to change the situation 
of his capital, [the approaches to which were 
steep and difficult, and the neighbourhood un- 
fruitful.] His advice was followed: a new town 
was raised on a beautiful plain, and called after 
the name of the Athenian philosopher. [Solo 
mentions this incident in some verses addressed 
to Philocyprus, and preserved in Plut. Po- 
cocke found some remains of this ancient city, 
a portion of which still bears the name of So/ea.] 
Strabo, 14.—Plut. Sol. II. A town of Ci- 
licia on the sea coast, built by the Greeks and 
Rhodians; afterwards called Pompeiopodis, from 
Pompey, who settled a colony of pirates there. 
Plin, 5, 27.—Dionys. H. Some suppose that 
the Greeks, who settled in either of these 2 
towns, forgot the purity of their native lan- 
guage, and thençe arose the term So/ecismus, 
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<f an inelegant or improper expression.” [Suid. | 


V. B0A0. | 
_ Sorasts or Soroeta, I. Cape Cantin, a pro- 
montory of Libya at the extremity of Mount 


Atlas. II. A town of Sicily, between Panor- 
mus and Himera, Solanto. Cic. Verr. 3, 43.— 
Thue. 6. 


Sorus, (wntis,) a maritime town of Sicily: 
see Soleis. Strabo, 14. 

SoLÝma, and Sor¥m», I. [a people of Lycia: 
see Lycra, where mention is made of the terri- 
tory called Mi/yas, which the Solymi inhabited 

-after they were driven into the interior by a 
colony from Crete. The more northern section 
of the district Milyas acquired in a later age 
the name of Carballa, or Carballis.| Strabo, 14. 
—Il. 6.—Plin. 5, 27, 29.——II- An ancient 
name of Jerusalem: see Hierosolyma. Juv. 
6, 543. ' 

Somnus, son of Erebus and Nox, one of the 
infernal deities, who presided over sleep. His 
palace, according to some mythologists, is a 
dark cave, where the sun never penetrates. At 
the entrance are a number of poppies and som- 
niferous herbs. The god himself is represented 
as asleep on a bed of feathers with black cur- 
tains. The Dreams stand by him, and Mor- 
pheus, as his principal minister, watches to 
prevent the noise from awaking him. Hesiod, 
Th.— Il. 14.—Æn. 6, 893.—Ovid, Met. 11. 

Soncuis, an Egyptian priest in the age of 
Solo; who told to that celebrated philosopher 
a number of traditions, particularly about the 


Atlantic isle, which he represented as more’ 


extensive than the continent of Africa and Asia 
united. This island disappeared, as it is said, 
in one day, and one night. Plut. Isid. §c. 

[Sonus, Sonn-sow, a river of India, falling 
into the Ganges. As this river, towards its 
origin, is called Ando-nadi, it appears that the 
name Andomatis, (given also in Arrian,) or 
rather Ando-natis, can denote no other than it.] 

SopArer, a philosopher of Apamea, in the 
age of Constantine; one of the disciples of 
Jamblichus, and after his death at the head of 
the Platonic philosophers. 

SopHENE, a conntry of Armenia, [ Zoph, be- 
tween the principal stream of the Euphrates 
and Mt. Masius.) Lucan, 2, 593. 

Sorc rss, a celebrated tragic poet of Athens, 
[born at Colone in Attica, about s.c.497,] and 
educated in the school of Aischylus. [He stu- 
died music and dancing under Lamprus, and 
early distinguished himself in both these arts, 
particularly after the battle of Salamis, when 
he led a chorus of youths around a trophy 
erected in honor of that victory, and attracted 
universal attention by the beauty of his person, 
and music of his lyre.] He also distinguished 
himself as a statesman, He commanded the 
Athenian armies, in several battles, shared the 
supreme command with Pericles, and exercised 
the office of archon with credit and honor. 
{He first applied himself to lyric poetry, in 
which, had he persevered, he would have emi- 
nently distinguished himself, as the choruses 
of his Tragedies shew; but the reputation, 
which Æschylus had acquired, and the bent of 
his own genius, led him to cultivate the tragic 
Muse.] The first appearance of Sophocles as 
a poet reflects great honor on his abilities. The 
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Athenians had taken the island of Scyros, and 
to celebrate that memorable event, a yearly 
contest for tragedy was instituted. Sophocles 
on this occasion obtained the prize over many 
competitors, in the number of whom was 
Aaschylus, his friend and master. [They con- 
tended more than once for the prize. The age 
of Sophocles, when he was first declared the 
conqueror of his former preceptor, was only 29 
years. As the judges on this occasion were 
unable to decide, the archon Apsephio referred 
the matter to Cymo and his 9 colleagues, who 
had just come from the battle of Eurymedo : 
these commanders adjudged the prize to So- 
phocles. The successful tragedy was called 
Triptolemus.| This success contributed to en- 
courage the poet. He wrote for the stage with 
applause, and obtained the poetical prize 20 
different times. Sophocles was the rival of 
Euripides for public praise. They divided the 
applause of the populace, and while the former 
surpassed in the sublime and majestic, the 
other was not inferior in the tender and pa- 
thetic. The Athenians were pleased with their 
contention, and as the theatre was at that time 
an object of importance and magnitude, and 
deemed an essential and most magnificent part 
of the religions worship, each had his admirers 
and adherents; but the 2 poets, captivated at 
last by popular applause, gave way to jealousy 
and rivalship. Of 120 Tragedies, which So- 
phocles composed, only 7 are extant; jaz, 
Electra, Œdipus the Tyrant, Antigone, the 
Trachinie, Philoctetes, Gidipus at Colonos. [It 
is probable that, instead of 120, Sophocles com- 
posed only about 70 Tragedies. Of the 7 which 
remain, the best is the Œdipus Rex, which may 
indeed be well supposed to have been the mas- 
ter-piece of Sophocles; and yet it did not obtain 
the prize. It is certainly the finest Tragedy of 
antiquity, as far as we are ableto judge.| The 
ingratitude of his children is well known. They 
wished to become immediate masters of their 
father’s possessions, and, therefore, tired of his 
long life, accused him, before the Areopagus, of 
insanity. The only defence, which the poet 
made, was to read his Tragedy of Œdipus at 
Colonos, which he had lately finished, and then 
he asked his judges whether the author of such 
a performance could be taxed with insanity ? 
The father, on this, was acquitted, and the 
children returned home covered with shame 
and confusion. Sophocles died in his 91st year, 
B.C. 406, through excess of joy, as some authors 
report, of having obtained a poetical prize at 
the Olympic Games. [Sophocles increased the 
number of actors to 3, added the decoration of 
painted scenery, introduced more ease and ele- 
gance into the dialogue, and paid a stricter at- 
tention to probability, and natural incident. 
His style is remarkable for dignity and beauty, 
approaching to the magnificence of the epic; 
always pure, perspicuous, and harmonious. He 
does not, like his rival Euripides, anticipate the 
subject and issue of his plots by any formal 
prologue, but involves every incident in a gra- 
dual and natural manner, and carries the mind 
in a state of suspense until the final catastrophe. 
He manages his choruses also with better effect, 
by making their reflections and observations 
flow naturally from the cag it which ap- 
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pear, and the events, which occur. In abridging 
the part of the chorus, Sophocles augmented the 
number of the episodes, or what are improperly 
‘called by us acts. As long as the chorus had 
formed the principal part of a tragedy, the 
actors had only occasiénally interrupted their 
‘monologue. But the improvement introduced 
by Sophocles, had the effect of making the 
action the more important part of the piece, 
which was now in turn occasionally interrupted 
by the chorus. Sophocles has been regarded 
as the most perfect tragic poet of all antiquity, 
and has in consequence been styled the Homer 
of Tragedy. His characters are great and 
heroic, and never, like those of Aischylus, rise 
above the level of human nature. He particu- 
larly excels in delineating the passions. From 
the sweetness and harmony of his periods he 
was called by the ancients the Attic Bee.] The 
best editions, Capperonier, 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 
1780; Glasgow, 2 vols. 12mo. 1745; Geneva, 
4to. 1603 ; Brunck, 4 vods. 8vo. 1786 ; [Erfurdt, 
Lips. 1802-8. 5 vols. 8v0.] Cic. in Cat., de Div. 
1, 25.—Plut. Cim. &e— Quintil. 1, 10. 10, 1. 
—Val. Max. 8,7. 9, 12,—Phin. 7, 53.—Athen. 
10. &e. 

Sopnonisna, a daughter of Asdrubal the 
Carthaginian, celebrated for her beauty. She 
married Scyphax, a prince of Numidia, and 
when her husband was conquered by the Ro- 
mans and Masinissa, fell a captive into the 
hands of the enemy. Masinissa became en- 
amored of, and married her. This behaviour 
displeased the Romans, and Scipio, who at that 
time had the command of the armies of the re- 
public in Africa, rebuked the monarch severely, 
and desired him to part with Sophonisba. This 
was an arduous task for Masinissa, yet he 
dreaded the Romans, He entered Sophonisba’s 
tent. with tears in his eyes, and told her that, 
as he could not deliver her from eaptivity, and 
the jealousy of the Romans, he recommended 
her, as the strongest pledge of his love and 
affection for her person, to die like the daughter 
of Asdrubal. Sophonisba obeyed, and drank 
with unusual composure and serenity the cup 
of poison, which Masinissa sent to her, about 
B.o. 203. Lav. 30, 12. §e—Sallust, Jug.— 
Justin, 

Sopnro, a comic poet of Syracuse, son of 
Agathocles aud Damasyllis. His compositions 
were so universally esteemed, that Plato is said 
to have read them with rapture. Val. Max. 
8, 7.— Quintil. 1, 10. 

Soruroniscus, the father of Socrates, 

Soracres and Soracrr, a mountain of 
Etruria, near the Tiber, seen from Rome at 
the distance of 26 miles; sacred to Apollo, 
thence surnamed Soractis. It is said that the 
priests of the god could walk over burning 
coals without hurting themselves. There was, 
as some report, a fountain on Mt. Soracte, 
whose waters boiled at sunrise, and instantly 
killed all such birds, as drank of them. Strabo, 
5.—Plin. 2, 93. 7, 2—Horat. Od. 1, 9.—AÆn. 
11, 785.—Sil. Ital. 5. 

Sosistus, I. a grammarian of Laconia, B.C. 
255, He was a great favorite of Ptol. Philo- 
pator, and advised him to murder his brother, 
and the queen his wife, called 4rsinoé, He 
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called “Polychronos. He was afterwards per- 
mitted to retire from the court, and spend the 
rest of his days in peace and tranquillity, after 
he had disgraced the name of minister by the 
most abominable crimes, and the murder of 
many of the royal family. His son of the same 
name was preceptor to king Ptol. Epiphanes. 
——II. The preceptor of Britannicus, son of 
Claudius. Tacit. Ann. 11, 1. ` 

Sosrainzs, an Egyptian mathematician, who 
assisted J. Cæsar in regulating the Roman 
calendar. [The philosopher, by tolerably ac- 
curate observations, discoyered that the year 
was 365 days, 6 hours; and to make allowance 
for the odd hours, invented the intercalation of 
one day in 4 years. The duplication of the 6th 
day before the calends of March was called the 
intercalary day, and the year, in which this 
took place, was styled Bissextile. This was the 
Julian year, the reckoning by which commenced 
B.C. 45, and continued till it gave place to some- 
thing more accurate, and a still further reform- 
ation, under Pope Gregory 13th. Sosigenes 
was the author of a commentary on Aristotle’s 
book de Ceelo.| Suet—Dio.—Ptin. 18, 25. 

Sosir, celebrated booksellers at Rome, in the 
age of Horace. Ep. 1, 20, 2. 

Sos¥tus, a Lacedemonian in the age of 
Hannibal; lived in great intimacy with the 
Carthaginian, taught him Greek, and wrote 
the History of his Life. C. Nep. Hannib. 

SosrpXrer, I. a grammarian in the reign of 
Honorius; published 5, books of observations 
on grammar.——II. A Syracusan magistrate, 
——III. A general of Philip, king of Mace- 
donia. 

Sosisrrirus, I. a tyrant of Syracuse, in the 
age of Agathocles; invited Pyrrhus into Sicily, 
and afterwards revolted from him; was at last 
removed by Hermocrates. Polyen. 1——II. 
Another tyrant. Polyen. 

Sosfus, I, a consul who followed the interest 
of Mare Antony.——II. A governor of Syria. 
——III. A Roman of consular dignity, te 
whom Plut. dedicated his Lives. z 

SostuEnes, I. a general of Macedonia, who 
flourished s.c. 281; defeated the Gauls under 
Brénnus, and was killed in the battle. Justin, 
24, 5——II. A native of Cnidos, who wrote a 
History of Iberia. Plut. 

Sosrritus, I. a grammarian in the age of 
Augustus; Strabo’s preceptor. Strabo, 14.—— 
II. An architect of Cnidos, s.c. 284, who built 
the white tower of Pharos, in the bay of Alex- 
andria ; inscribed his name on it: see Pharos. 
Strabo, 17.—Plin. 30, 12.——III. A Greek 
historian, who wrote an Account of Etruria ——- 
IV. A poet, who wrote a poem on the Expedi- 
tion of Xerxes into Greece. Juv. 10, 178. 

Sorăpes, I, an athlete ——Ii. A Greek poet 
of Thrace, who wrote verses against Ptol. Phila- 
delphus, for which he was thrown into the sea 
in a cage of lead. He was called Cinedus, 
not only because he was addicte to the abo- 


minable crime, which the surname indicates, 


but because he wrote a poem in commendation 
of it. Some suppose that instead of the word 
Socraticos in Juvenal 2, 10. the word Sotadicos 
should be inserted, as the poet Sotades, and not 
the philosopher Socrates, deserved the appella- 


lived to a gree age and was on that account. | tion of Ciaedus, Obscene verses were generally 
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called Sotadea carmina from him, They could 


be turned and read different ways without 
losing their measure or sense, such as the fol- 
lowing, which can be read backwards :— 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor, 

Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua laute tenebis. 

Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos, 

Soren, I. a surname of the first Ptolemy, 
II. Common to other monarchs. 
_ Sorsrïa, days appointed for thanksgivings, 
and the offering of sacrifices for deliverance 
from danger. One of these was observed at 
Sicyo, to commemorate the deliverance of that 
city from the hands of the Macedonians by 
Aratus. 

Sorrricus, a poet and historian in the age 
of Dioclesian. He wrote a Panegyric on that 
emperor, as also a Life of Apollonius Tyaneus. 
His works, greatly esteemed, are now lost, ex- 
cept some few fragments preserved by the 
Schol. Lycophr. 

Sorus, an Egyptian name of the constella- 
tion called Sirius, which received divine honors 
in that country. 

Sor1Arzs, a people of Gaul, conquered by 
Cæsar. [Their country, which formed part of 
Aquitania, extended along the Garumna, Ga- 
ronne, and their chief town was Sotiatum, Sos. ] 
Cas. B. G. 3,20. 21. 

Sorfo, a grammarian of Alexandria, pre- 
ceptor to Seneca, z.c. 204. Senec. Ep. 49. 58, 
_ Sozdmen, an ecclesiastical historian, { born, 
according to some, at Salamis in the island of 

Cyprus, but, according to others, at Gaza or 
Bethulia, in Palestine.] He died a.p. 490. 
His history extends from the year 324 to 439, 
and is dedicated to Theodosius the Younger, 
being written in a style of inelegance and me- 
diocrity. [He is chargeable with several noto- 
rious errors in the relation of facts, and has in- 
curred censure for his commendations of Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuesta, with whom originated the 
heresy of 2 persons in Christ. His History is 
usually printed with that of Socrates, and the 
other ecclesiastical historians. The best ed. 
Reading, Cantab. 1720, fol. A work of Sozo- 
men, not now extant, containing in 2 books a 
Summary Account of the Affairs of the Church, 
from the Ascension of our Saviour to the Defeat 
of Licinius, was written before his History. | 

Spaco, the nurse of Cyrus: [see Cyno.] Jus- 
tin, 1, 4.—Hered. 

Sparra, a celebrated city of Peloponnesus, 
the capital of Laconia, on the Eurotas, at the 
distance of about 30 miles from its mouth. It 
received its name from Sparta, daughter of 
Eurotas, who married Lacedemo. It was also 
called Lacedemo. [Sparta boasted of having 
no need of walls; it would seem, from the ac- 
counts of modern travellers, that by being 
situated on a chain of eminences, which would, 
in those days, have been rendered impregnable, 
by the contiguity of the habitations alone, and 
the long chain of rocks, which at once rendered 
unnecessary $80 yards of wall, she might well 
indulge in this boast. Epaminondas, the first 
Grecian commander who led an army before 
Sparta, did not, on this account, dare to attack 
the city. The small hamlet on part of the site 
of ancient Sparta, is now called Palaro Chori. 
The modern town of Misitra is about a mile 
to the south. ] 
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Sparraous, I. a king of Pontus.—=TII. 
Another, king of Bosphorus, who died s.c. 


433. His son and successor of the same name 
died B.c. 407. III. Another, who died B.G. 
284. IV. A Thracian shepherd, celebrated 


for his abilities and the victories obtained over 

the Romans. Being one of the gladiators, kept 

at Capua in the house of Lentulus, he escaped 

from the place of his confinement with 30 of 

his companions, and took up arms against the 

Romans. He soon found himself with 10,000 

men equally resolute with himself, and though 

at first obliged to hide himself in the woods 

and solitary retreats of Campania, speedily laid 

waste the country ; and when his followers were 

increased by additional numbers, better disci- 

plined, and more completely armed, attacked 

the Roman generals in the field of battle. Two 

consuls and other officers were defeated with 

much loss; and Spartacus, superior in counsel 

and abilities, appeared more terrible, though 

often deserted by his fickle attendants. Crassus 

was sent against him, but this celebrated ge- 
neral at first despaired of success. A bloody 
battle was fought, in which, at last, the gladia- 
tors were defeated. Spartacus behaved with 
great valor; when wounded in the leg, fought 
on his knees, covering himself with his buckler 
in one hand, and using his sword with the 
other; when at last he fell, fell on a heap of 
Romans, whom he had sacrificed to his fury, 

B.c. 71. In this battle no less than 40,000 of 
the rebels were slain, and the war totally fimish- 
ed. Flor. 3, 20.—Liv, 95.—Eutrop. 6, 2.— 
Plut. Crass.—Vell. Paterc. 2, 30.—Appiran. 

Spartm, or Sparti, a name given to the 
men, who sprang from the dragon’s teeth, which 
Cadmus sowed. They all destroyed one ano- 
ther, except 5, who survived and assisted Cad- 
mus in building Thebes. 

SPARTĀNI, or SparTiATa#, the inhabitants of 
Sparta: [see Sparta, Lacedemo.] 

Svartianus Auuius, a Latin historian, who 
wrote the Lives of all the Roman Emperors from 
J. Cesar to Dioclesian. He dedicated them to 
Dioclesian, to whom, according to some, he 
was related. Of these compositions, only the 
Life of Hadrian, Verus, Didius Julianus, Sep- 
timius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta are extant, 
published among the Scriptores Historie Aù- 
guste. Spartianus is not esteemed as an histo- 
rian or biographer. 

SprrouiA, a town of Thessaly on the banks 
of the Sperchius. Ptol. 

Sprrcuius, a river of Thessaly, rising on 
Mt. Gita, and falling into the sea in the bay of 
Malia, near Anticyra; supposed to be named 
from its rapidity, (crtexe, festinare.) Peleus 
vowed, to the god of this river, the hair of his 
son Achilles, if ever he returned safe from the 
Trojan war. Herod. 7, 198.—Strabo, 9.—N. 
23, 144,—Apollod. 3. 13.—Mela, 2, 3.—Ovid, 
Met. 1,557. 2, 250. 7, 230. 

SPERMATOPHXGI, a people who lived in the 
extremest parts of Egypt; and fed on the fruits, 
which fell from the trees. 

Sprusippus, an Athenian philosopher, ne- 
phew, as also successor, of Plato. His father’s 
name was Eurymedo, and his mother’s Potone. 
He presided in Plato’s school for 8 years, 
and disgraced himself by his extravagance and 
debauchery, Plato Mopo r check him, 
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but to no purpose. He died of the lousy sick- 
ness, or killed himself, according to some ac- 
counts, B.c, 339, Plut. in Lys—Diog. L.4.— 
Val. Max. 4, 1. 

SpHacterYa, [an island off the coast of Mes- 
senia, opposite Pylos; memorable for the 
capture of many of the noblest Lacedemonians 
by the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 
war. 

Siena, I. an arm-bearer of Pelops, son of 
Tantalus; buried in a small island near the 
isthmus of Corinth, which from him was called 
Spheria. Paus. 5, 10. II. A Greek phi- 
loshpher, disciple to Zeno of Cyprus, s.c. 243. 
He came to Sparta inthe age of Agis and Cleo- 
menes, and opened a school there. Plut. in Ag. 
— Diod. S. 

Spuinx, a monster which had the head and 
breasts of a woman, body of a dog, tail of a 
Serpent, wings of a bird, paws of a lion, with 
a human voice, It sprang from the union of 
Orthos with the Chimera, or of Typho with 
Echidna. The Sphinx had been sent into the 
neighbourhood of Thebes by Juno, who wished 
to punish the family of Cadmus, which she per- 
secuted with immortal hatred, and it laid this 
part of Beeotia under continual alarms by pro- 
posing enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants 
af unable to explain them, In the midst of 
their consternation the Thebans were told b 
the oracle, that the Sphinx would destroy herself 
as soon as one of the enigmas, which she pro- 
posed, was explained. In this enigma she 
wished to know what animal walked on 4 legs 
in the morning, 2 at noon, and 3 in the even- 
ing. On this Creo, king of Thebes, promised 
his crown and his sister Jocasta in marriage to 
him, who could deliver his country from the 
monster by a successful explanation of the 
enigma. It was at last happily explained by 
Œ dipus, who observed that man walked on his 
hands and feet, when young, or in the morning 
of life; at the noon of life walked erect; andin 
the evening of his days supported his infirmities 
with a stick: (see Gidipus.) The Sphinx no 
sooner heard this explanation than she dashed 
her head against a rock, and immediately ex- 
pired. Some mythologists wish to unriddie the 
fabulous traditions about the Sphinx by the 
supposition that one of the daughters of Cad- 
mus, or Laius, infested the country of Thebes 
by her continual depredations, because she had 
been refused a part of her father’s possessions. 
The lion’s paw expressed, as they observe, her 
cruelty, the body of the dog her lasciviousness, 
her enigmas the snares laid for strangers and 
travellers, and her wings the dispatch used in 
her expeditions, [The Sphinx was a favorite 
emblem among the ancient Egyptians, and 
served, according to some, as a type of the 
enigmatic nature of the Egyptian theology. 
M. Maillet is of opinion that the union of the 
head of a virgin with the body of a lion is a 
symbol of what happens in Egypt when the sun 
is in the signs of Leo and Virgo, and the Nile 
overflows. According to Herod., however, the 
Egyptians had also their Androsphinges, with 
the body of alion, and face of aman. At the 
present day there still remains, about 300 paces 
east of the 2d pyramid, a celebrated statue of a 
sphinx, cut in the solid rock. Former] , no- 
thing but the a neck, and top of the back 
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were visible, the rest being sunk in the sand, 
It was, at an expense of 8007. or 9007. (contri- 
buted by some European gentlemen,) cleared 
from the accumulated sand in front of it under 
the superintendence of Captain Caviglia. This 
monstrous production consists of a virgin’s 
head joined to the body of a quadruped, The 
body is principally formed out of the solid rock ; 
the paws are of masonry, extending forward 50 
feet from the body; between the paws are 
several sculptured tablets, so arranged as to. 
form a small temple; and farther forward a 
square altar with horns. The length of the 
statue, from the fore-part of the neck to the 
tail, is 125 feet. The face has been disfigured 
by the arrows and lances of the Arabs, taught 
by their religion to hold all images of men or 
animals in detestation. See Pyramides.) Plut. 
—Hesiod, Th. 326.— Hygin. 68.—Apollod. 3,5. 
—Diod. S. 4.—Ovid, Ib. 378.—Strabo, 9— 
Soph. Œd. T. ii 

SpHracinium, a cave on Mt. Cithæro, in 
Beotia. The Nymphs of the place were called 
Sphragitides. Paus. 9, 3.—Plut. in Arist. 

Spina, Primaro, a town on the [Ostium 
Spineticum, or] most southern mouth of the 
Po. [Spina was of Pelasgic origin. The name 
Eridanus, afterwards applied to the Po at large, 
is said by some to have belonged originally to 
the Ostium Spineticum.] Pn. 3, 16. 

Spinruirus, I. a Corinthian architect, who 
built Apollo’s temple at Delphi. Paws. 10, 5. 
Il. A freedman of Cic., ad Att. Ep. 13, 25. 

Sporerium, Spoleto, a town of Umbria, 
[north-east of Interamna, which bravely with- 
stood Hannibal after the battle of the lake 
Thrasymenus. It was, in after-ages, the resi- 
dence of some of the Gothic kings, and, under 
the government of Longinus, ex-arch of Ra- 
venna, was made the capital of Umbria.] The 
people were called Spoletani. Water isconveyed 
to the town from a neighbouring mountain by 
an aqueduct of such a great height, that in one 
place the top is raised above the foundation 
230 yards. An inscription over the gates still 
commemorates the defeat of Hannibal. Mar- 
tial, 13, 120. 

Sz26rAprs, a number of islandsin the Ægean 
sea, [off the coast of Caria;] named from 
orsign, because they are scattered in the sea, 
at some distance from Delos, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Crete. Those islands, which are 
contiguous to Delos, and encircle it, are called 
Cyclades. Mela, 2, 7 — Strabo, 2. 

Spurtna, a mathematician and astrologer 
who told J. Cæsar to beware of the ides of 
March. As he went to the senate-house on 
the morning of the ides, Cæsar said to Spurina, 
The ides are at last come. Yes, replied Spu- 


Tina, but not yet past, Cæsar was murdered a 


few moments after. 
bes 

Spurtus, I. a prenomen common to many of 
the Romans, II. One of Cesar’s murderer’s, 
——III. Lartius, a Roman who defended the 
bridge over the Tiber against Porsenna’s army. 
IV. A friend of Otho, &c. 

SrasYz, a maritime town of Campania on 
the bay of Puteoli. [Stabie shared the fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii: see Herculaneum 
and Pompei.) Piin. H. N.3,5. Ep. 6,16. 

Sraaira, [Stagros, a city of Macedonia, on 


Suet, Ces.81.—VFal. Maz. 
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the western shore of the Sinus Strymonicus, 
Gulf of Contessa ;| founded B.c. 665. Ari- 
stotle was born there, thence called Stagirites : 
[see Aristoteles.] Paus. 6, 4.—Laert. in Sol. 
—AÆlian. V. H. 3. 

Srasrtas, a Peripatetic philosopher, engaged 
to instruct young M. Piso in philosophy. Cie. 
in Orat. 1, 22. 

Srasicrares, a statuary and architect in the 
wars of Alexander, who offered to make a sta- 
tue of Mt. Athos, which was rejected by the 
conqueror, &c. 

_Srariitus, a young Roman celebrated for 
his courage and constancy ; he was an invete- 
rate enemy to Cesar, and when Cato mur- 
dered himself, attempted to follow his example, 
but was prevented by his friends. The con- 
spirators against Cæsar wished him to be in the 
number, but the answer, which he gave, dis- 
pleased Brutus. He was at last killed by the 
army of the triumvirs. Plut. 

Srarin#, islands on the coast of Campania, 
sae from the sea by an earthquake. Pdéin. 

, 88. 

Srarrra, I. a daughter of Darius, who mar- 
ried Alexander. The conqueror had formerly 
refused her, but when she had fallen into his 
hands at Issus, the nuptials were celebrated 
with uncommon splendor. No less than 9,000 
persons attended, to each of whom Alexander 
gave a golden cup to be offered to the gods. 
Statira had no children by Alexander. She 
was cruelly put to death by Roxana, after the 
conqueror’s death. Justin, 12, 12——II. A 
sister of Darius, the last king of Persia. She 
also became his wife, according to the manners 
of the Persians. She died after an abortion, 
in Alexander’s camp, where she was detained 
as prisoner. She was buried with great pomp 
by the conqueror, Plut. Alea ——lIII. A wife 
of Artaxerxes Mnemo, poisoned by her mother- 
in-law, queen Parysatis. Plut. Art. IV. A 
sister of Mithridates the Great. Plut. 

Srartus Cacirfus, I. a comic poet in the 
age of Ennius ; a native of Gaul, and originally 
a slave. His Latinity was bad, yet he acquired 
great reputation by his Comedies. He died a 
little after Ennius, Cic. de Sen. II. An- 
neus, a physician, a friend of the philosopher 
Seneca. Tac. Ann. 15, 64-———III. P. Papi- 
nius, a poet born at Naples, in the reign of 
Domitian. His father’s name was Statius of 
Epirus, and his mother’s Agelina. [He early 
displayed a lively disposition, and good talents, 
and soon became a votary of the Muses, with 
so múch success, that during his father’s life 
he obtained the crown in the poetical contests 
of his native place. He was also thrice a vic- 
tor in the poetical games celebrated at Alba. 
A piece, which he recited at Rome, in the 
quinquennial games, instituted by Nero and 
renewed by Domitian, procured for him a 
golden crown from that emperor, and admission 
to his table.] Statius has made himself known 
by 2 epic poems, the Thebais, in 12 books, 
and the Achilleis in 2 books, which remained 
unfinished on account of his premature death. 
There are, besides, other pieces composed on 
several subjects, which are extant, and well 
known under the name of Si/ve, divided into 
4 books. The 2 epic poems of Statius are 
dedicated to Domitian, whom the poet ranks 
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among the gods. Statius, as some suppose, 
was poor, and was obliged to maintain himself 
by writing forthe stage. None of his dramatic 
pieces are extant. Martial has satirised him, 
and what Juvenal has written in his praise, 
some have interpreted as an illiberal reflection 
on him. [Juvenal rather expresses commisera- 
tion for the poet. Statius, it seems, was van- 
quished in a contest at the Roman games, on 
which occasion he recited a part of his principal 
poem, the Thebaid. According to Juvenal, he 
was heard with delight by a crowd of auditors 
in other public recitations of his poem; the 
satirist at the same time intimating that, not- 
withstanding this applause, the author might 
have starved, had he not sold a new composi- 
tion, his Agave, to the actor Paris, Domitian’s 
favorite. Statius died about a.p». 100. The 
poems of Statius display a considerable share 
of real genius and talent, but are vitiated by 
the false taste, which then began to infest Latin 
poetry, displaying itself in turgid and unnatural 
thoughts and expressions. Several pieces-in 
the Si/ve are, however, pleasing and elegant, 
His principal work, the Thebaid, holds no 
mean rank among epic poems, and once was a 
great favorite among the remains of antiquity. 
For this preference it was indebted to its swelling 
sentiments, verging to bombast, and to the 
savage and sanguinary character of its inci- 
dents, which suited the times of chivalrous tur- 
bulence. But still, even with these faults, it 
exhibits strokes of the real sublime, and consi- 
derable force and novelty in natural description, 
especially in the similes.] The best editions, 
Barthius, 2 vols. 4to. Cyg. 1664; Variorum, 
8vo. L. Bat. 1671; [in Usum Delphini, Paris, 
1685, 2 vols. 4to., Gronovius, Manh. 1783, 2 
vols. 8vo.; of the Thebais, separately, Mark- 
land, Lond. 1728, Ato. | 

STATOR, a surname of Jupiter, given to him 
by Romulus, because he stopped, (sto,) the flight 
of the Romans in a battle against the Sabines. 
The conqueror erected to him a temple under 
thatname. Liv. 1, 12. 

SreviAris, a field remarkable for its ferti- 
lity, in Campania, Cic. Agr. 1, 70.—Sueton. 
Ces. 20. 

SreLLïo, a youth turned into an elf by 
Ceres, because he derided the goddess. Ovid, 
Met. 5, 445. 

Srenopaa: see Sthenobea. 

STENTOR, one of the Greeks, who went to 
the Trojan war. His voice alone was louder 
than those of 50 men together. M. 5, 784.— 
Juv. 13, 112. 

STENTORIS LACUS, 
Thrace. Herod. 7, 58. 

STEPHXNUS, [a grammarian, who flourished 
as is conjectured, about the close of the 5th 
cent, He was professor in the imperial college 
at Constantinople, and composed a Dictionary, 
containing adjectives derived from the names 
of places, and designating the inhabitants of 
those places. Of this work there exists only an 
abridgment made by Hermolaus, and dedicated 
to Justinian. This work was known by the title, 
rep! Usrcwy, de Urbibus, but that of the original 
was ’Eévxc: hence it has been inferred that the 
author’s intention was to write a geographical 
work, It seems that Stephanus, usually quoted 
by the title of ee es, or Ste- 
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a lake near Enos in 
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phanus of Byzantium, not only gave in his ori- 
ginal work a catalogue of countries, cities, na- 
tons, and colonies, but, as opportunity offered, 
described the characters of different nations, 
mentioned the founders of cities, and related 
the mythological traditions connected with each 
place, mingled with grammatical and etymolo- 
gical remarks. All this appears not in the 
meagre abridgment of Hermolaus. We have 
a fragment, however, remaining of the original 
work relative to Dodona. The best edition, 
Gronovius, L. Bat. 1688, fol.} 

Srerdpx, one of the Pleiades, daughters of 
Atlas. She married Œnomaus, king of Pisæ, 
by whom she had Hippodamia, &c. 

Sresicudrus, [a Greek lyric poet, born at 
Himera in Sicily, and flourished about z.c, 612, 
To him we owe the first introduction of the 
triple division into strophe, antistrophe, and epode, 
called in a Greek proverb, “ The three things 
of Stesichorus.’’ Hence he is said to have de- 
rived his name of Stesichorus, ‘‘ placer or ar- 
ranger of the chorus.” His previous name was 
Tisias. His compositions were written in the 
Dorie dialect, and comprised in 26 books, all 
now lost except a few fragments. These 
amount to 50 or 60 lines, and are printed in 
the collections of Fulvius Ursinus, Andy. 1568, 
Stesichorus possessed, according to Dionys. H., 
all the excellencies and graces of Pindar and 
Simonides, and surpassed them both in the gran- 
deur of his subjects, in which he well preserved 
the characteristics of manners and persons ; 
and Quintilian represents him as having dis- 
played the sublimity of his genius by the selec- 
tion of weighty topics, such as important wars, 
and the actions of great commanders, in which 
he sustained with his lyre the dignity of epic 
peor Accordingly Alex. the Great ranks 
nim among those, who were the proper study of 
princes.] Some say that he lost his eye-sight 
for writing invectives against Helen, and re- 
ceived it only on making a recantation of what 
he had said. He was the inventor of the fable 
of the horse and stag, which Horace and some 
other poets have imitated, and this he wrote to 
prevent his countrymen from making an alli- 
ance with Phalaris. According to some, he 
first wrote an Hpithalamium. He flourished 
s.c. 556, and died at Catana, in his 85th year. 
Isocr, Hel.—Aristot. Rhet.—Strabo, 3.—Lu- 
cian, Macr.—Cic. Ferr. 2, 35.— Plut. de Mus. 
—Quintil. 10, 1.—Paus. 3, 19. 10, 26. 

Srueniitus, I. a king of Mycenæ, son of 
Perseus and Andromeda. He married Ni- 
cippe, daughter of Pelops, by whom he had 2 
daughters, and a son called Eurystheus, born, 
by Juno’s influence, 2 months before the natu- 
ral time, that he might obtain a superiority over 
Hercules, as being older. Sthenelus made war 
against Amphitryo, who had killed Electryo, 
and seized his kingdom. He fought with suc- 
cess, and took his enemy prisoner, whom he 
transmitted to Eurystheus. K. 19, 91.—<Apol- 
lod. 2, 4. II. One of the sons of Ægyptus 
by Tyria. III. A sonof Capaneus. He was 
one of the Epigoni, and of the suitors of Helen, 
He went to the Trojan war, and was among 
those shnt up in the wooden horse, according to 
Virgil. Paus. 2, 18.—Ain, 2, 10.——IV. A 
son of Androgeus, son of Minos. Hercules 


made him Magor Thrace, Apollod, 2, Semen | bo, 4, 
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.V. A king of Argos, who succeeded his father 


Crotopus. Paws. 2, 16.— VI. A son of Ac- 
tor, who accompanied Hercules in his expedition 
against the Amazons; killed by one of these 
females. VII. A son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus. Apollod. l, 8. ; c 

Sruenosaa, a daughter of Jobates, king of 
Lycia, who married Proetus, king of Argos. 
She became enamored of Belleropho, who had 
taken refuge at her husband’s court after the 
murder of his brother, and when he refused to 
gratify her criminal passion, accused him, be- 
fore Proetus, of attempts on her virtue. M. 
6, 162.— Hygin. 57. —Many mythologists call 
her Antea. 

SrY¥1Ycuo, a general of Theodosius the Great, 
He behaved with much courage, but under Ho- 
norius shewed himself turbulent and disaffected. 
As being of barbarian extraction, he wished to 
see the Roman provinces laid desolate by his 
countrymen, but in this he was disappointed. 
Honorius discovered his intrigues, and ordered 
him to be beheaded, about a.D. 408. His fa- 
mily were involved in his ruin, [The apparent 
piety of Olympius, the favorite of Honorius, 
has induced the ecclesiastical historians to treat 
the character of Stilicho with great severity ; 
but Zosimus, though onthe whole not favorable 
to him, acquits him of the treason laid to his 
charge, and the poetry of Claudian eulogises 
him as the hero of his age. e 

STILeo, a celebrated philosopher of Megara, 
who flourished B.c. 336, and was greatly es- 
teemed by Ptol. Soter. He was naturally ad- 
dicted to debauchery and riot, but reformed 
his manners, when he opened a school at Me- 
gara. He was universally respected ; his school 
was frequented; and Demetrius, when he plun- 
dered Megara, ordered the house of the philo- 
sopher to be left safe and unmolested. [Stilpo 
excited prejudices by not paying respect to the 
Athenian superstitions, but there is no proof of 
atheistical tenets. On moral topics he is said 
to have taught that the highest felicity consists 
in a mind free from the dominion of passion, 
a doctrine similar to that of the Stoics. He 
lived to a great age, and is said to have has- 
tened his final departure bya draught of wine. ] 
It is said that he intoxicated himself, when 
ready to die, to alleviate the terrors of death, 
Plut. Dem.— Diog. L. 2.—Senec. de Const. 

Sropmus, a Greek writer, who flourished 
a.D. 405. [Author of several works, none of 
which have reached our times except the frag- 
ments of a collection of Extracts from Ancient 
Poets and Philosophers. Fabricius thinks that 
he was not a Christian, since his Eztracts are 
exclusively from heathen authors, The best 
editions, Heeren, Goett. 1792-1801, 2 vols, in 4 
parts; Schow, Lips. 1797, 8vo. the lst vol. 
only; but the recent ed. by Gaisford is by far 
the best. ] 

Srozi, [the principal city of Pzonia in Ma- 
cedonia, due north ftom Edessa ; the metropolis 
of one of the two provinces, into which Mace- 
cone was subsequently divided.] Liv. 33, 19. 
40, 21, 

SrascuXpzs, Hieres, 5 small islands in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Gaul, near Mar- 
seilles ; named from their being ranged on 
the same line, erao] Lucan, 3, 516,—Stra- 
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_ Sræn, a people living among the Alps. 
Liv. Ep. 62. E As r 
< SroYcr, a celebrated sect of philosophers 
founded by Zeno of Citium. They received 
their name from the “ portico,” croz, where the 
philosopher delivered his lectures. [This was 
the “‘ Pacile,” or porch adorned with various 
paintings from the pencil of Polygnotus, and 
other eminent masters, and hence was called by 
way of eminence, The Porch. See Zeno.} 
Srrazo, I. a name among the Romans, given 
to such as were naturally deformed. Pompey’s 
father was distinguished by that name. II. 
‘A native of Amasia, on the borders of Cappa- 
docia, who flourished in the age of Augustus 
and Tiberius. [From his acquaintance with 
Caius Gallus, prefect of Egypt, and from his 
having composed his Geography in the 4th year 
of the reign of Tiberius, it has been inferred 
that he flourished in the Ist. cent., and Blair 
assigns his death to a.n. 25. He was, accord- 
ing to Clinton. (Fasti Hellen. 2, 552.) living 
B.C. 71. 58. 24. a.p, 14. : see Clinton’s elaborate 
diseussion.] He first studied under Xenarchus 
the Peripatetic, and afterwards warmly em- 
braced the tenets of the Stoics. [On leaving 
Xenarchus, he was induced by Athenodorus of 
Tarsus to join this latter sect. He visited, in 
the course of his travels, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phenicia, and Egypt as far as Syene and the 
Cataracts of the Nile. He traversed also 
Greece, Macedonia, and Italy, excepting Cisal- 
pine Gaul and Liguria. It is of importance to 
mention his travels, as it heightens the value 
of his geographical remarks in those countries, 
where he was an eye-witness; for in the rest 
he only compiles from others.] Of all his com- 
positions nothing remains but his Geography, 
divided into 17 books, a work justly celebrated 
for its elegance, purity, and universal know- 
ledge of the author. It contains an account, in 
Greek, of the most celebrated places of the 
world, the origin, manners, religion, prejudices, 
and government of nations ; foundation of 
cities, and accurate history of each separate 
province. Inthe 2 first books the author wishes 
to shew the necessity of geography. [The 2d 
contains a criticism on the work of Era- 
tosthenes, continued from the Ist book; after 
which he passes to an examination of the works 
of Posidonius and Polybius. The rest of the 
book is devoted to the knowledge, requisite for a 
geographer.) In the 3d he gives a description 
of Spain ; in the 4th, of Gaul, the British isles, 
[Thule, and the Alps.] The 5th and 6th con- 
tain an account of Italy, and the neighbouring 
islands; the 7th, mutilated at the end, gives a 
full description of Germany, the Getz, Illyri- 
cum, Taurica Chersonesus, and Epirus. The 
affairs of Greece and the adjacent islands are 
separately treated in the 8th, 9th, and 10th ; and 
in the 4 next, Asia within Mt. Taurus; and in 
the 15th and 16th, Asia without Taurus, India, 
Persia, Syria, and Arabia; the last book gives 
an account of Egypt, Athiopia, Carthage, and 
other places of Africa. Among the books, 
which have been lost, were Historical Commen- 
taries. [We have also a Chrestomathy, or 
Abridgment of this writer, “made about A.D. 
980, by which the text of the main work has 
often been corrected. The main work has 
reached us in a very corrupt state, on account 
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as well of the numerous /acune in the single 
| MS., whence the rest have been copied, as on 
account of the copyists having often attempted 
to supply what was illegible.] Strabo died 
A.D. 25. The best editions, Casaubon, fol. 
Paris, 1620; Amst. 2 vols. fol. 1707 ; [Sieben- 
kees, continued after his death by Tschzucke ; 
| on the death of this latter editor, continued by 
Friedemann as far as the 7th vol., where it has 
remained since the year 1818; Falconer, Ov- 
ford, 1809, full of philogical and scientific’ 
remark, a harsh review of which gave rise in 
part to the controversy in 1809-10 between the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and the Oxford scholars. 
The best Greek text of Strabo, however, is that 
of Coray, Paris, 1818, 4 vols. 8vo. It wants 
the Latin version, but is accompanied by an 
excellent commentary and many tables.] 
III. A Sicilian, so clear-sighted that he could 
distinguish objects at the distance of 130 miles 
with the same ease, as if they had been near. 
STRATARCHAS, the grandfather of the geo- 
grapher Strabo; son of Dorylaus. Strabo, 10. 
Srraro, I. a philosopher of Lampsacus, dis- 
ciple and successor in the school of Theophras- 
tus, [in the Peripatetic school of which he took 
charge z.c. 286, and continued over it for 18 
years, with a high reputation for learning and 
eloquence.] He applied himself with uncom- 
mon industry to the study of nature, was sur- 
named Physicus, and after the most mature 
investigations, maintained that nature was in- 
animate, and that there was no god but nature. 
He was appointed preceptor to Ptol. Philadel- 
phus, who not only revered his abilities and 
learning, but also rewarded his labors with un- 
bounded liberality. He wrote different treatises, 
all now lost. [In his opinion concerning mat- 
ter, Strabo departed essentially from the prin- 
ciples of Plato and Aristotle, and is said to 
have nearly approached that system of atheism, 
which excludes the deity from the formation of 
the world, Cicero states that this philosopher 
conceived all divine power to be seated in nature, 
which possesses the causes of production, in- 
crease, and diminution, but is wholly destitute 
of sensation and figure. He taught, also, that 
the seat of the soul is in the middle of the 
brain, and only acts by means of the senses. | 
Diog. L.5.—Cie. Acad. 1, 9. 4, 38. &c. Il. 
A physician. IFI. A Peripatetic philosopher. 
IV. A native of Epirus, very intimate with 
Brutus, the murderer of Cesar; killed his 
friend at his own request. V. A rich Orcho- 
menian, who destroyed himself because he could 
not obtain in marriage a young woman of Ha- 
liartus. Plut. VI. A Greek historian, who 
wrote the Life of someof the Macedonian Kings. 
VII. An athlete of Achaia, twice crowned 
at the Olympic Games. Paus. 7, 23. 
Srraronice, I. a daughter of Thespius. 
Apollod. II. A daughter of Pleuro, Apollod, 
III. A daughter of Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
padocia, who married. Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus, and became mother of Attalus. Strabo, 
13.——IV. A daughter of Demetrius Polior- 
certes, who married Seleucus, king of Syria. 
Antiochus, her husband's son by a former wife, 
became enamored of her, and married her by 
his father’s consent, when the physicians had 
told him that, if he did not comply, his son’s 
health would be impaired, cra in Dem— Fat 
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Max. 5, 7.—~-V. A town of Caria, [north-east 
of Mylassa,] made a Macedonian colony. 
Strabo, 14.— Liv. 33, 18. 33. VI. In Meso- 
potamia, VII. Near Mt. Taurus, [called Stra- 
tonicea ad Taurum by Strabo, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the Carian city of the same 
name. | 

Srraronicus, I. an opulent person in the 
reign of Philip, and his son Alexander. “Put. 
II. A musician of Athens in the age of 
Demosthenes. 

STRATONIS TURRIS, a city of Judea, after- 
wards called Cæsarea by Herod in honor of 
Augustus : [see Cæsarea. ] 

Srraros, I. a city of Molia, Liv. 36, 11. 
38, 4. II. Of Acarnania. 

STRONGŸŤLE, Stromboli, [one of the Lipari 
isles, or the first of the Moke Insule to the 
north-east; called Srpoyyian by the Greeks on 
account of its round figure. It is celebrated 
for its extraordinary volcano, the only one known, 
whose eruptions are continued and uninter- 
rupted. The island is, in fact, merely a single 
mountain, whose base is about 9 miles in cir- 
cumference. The crater is supposed to have 
been anciently situated on the summit of the 
mountain; it is now on the side. From various 
testimonies collected by Spallanzani, he con- 
cludes that the volcano has burned for more than 
a century, where it now does, without any sen- 
sible change in its situation. The same writer 
is of opinion that the material origin and in- 
crease of Stromboli is to be attributed to por- 
phyry, which, melted by subterraneous confla- 
grations, and rarified by elastic gaseous sub- 
stances, arose from the bottom of the sea, and 
extending itself on the sides in lavas and sco- 
rie, has formed an island of its present size. 
The earliest eruptions of Stromboli, authenti- 
cated by historical accounts, are prior to the 
Christian era by about 290 years, the date of 
the reign of Agathocles of Syracuse. It burned, 
likewise, in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. 
After this latter period, a long succession of 
ages ensued, during which, from the want of 
historical documents, we are ignorant of the 
state of Stromboli, In the 17th cent. we 
again know that it ejected fire, which it has 
continued to do to the present time.] Meda, 
2, 7.— Strabo, 6. 

STROPHXDES, S/rivali, 2 islands in the Ionian 
sea, on the western coasts of the Peloponnesus; 
anciently called P/ote, and named from crpigu, 
because Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, re- 
turned thence by order of Jupiter, after they 
had driven the Harpies from the tables of Phi- 
neus. The fleet of Æneas stopped near the 
Strophades. The largest of these 2 islands is 
not above 5 miles in circumference. Hygin. 
19.— Mela, 2, 7.— Ovid, Met. 43, 709.— Ain, 
3, 210.— Strabo, 8. 

Srropuivs, I. son of Crisus, king of Pho- 
cis. He married a sister of Agamemno, called 
Anaxibia, or Astyochia; according to others, 
Cyndragora, by whom he had Pylades, cele- 
brated for his friendship with Orestes. After 
the murder of Agamemno by Clytemnestra 
and Ægisthus, king of Phocis, educated at his 
own house with the greatest care, his nephew, 
whom Electra had secretly removed from the 
dagger of his mother and her adulterer. Ores- 
tes was ha i means of Strophius to re- 
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| venge the death of his father. Paus. 2, 29.— 


Hygin. 1, 17, II. A son of Pylades by 
Electra, sister of Orestes. 

Srryma, a town of Thrace, founded by a 
Thasian colony. Herod. 7, 109. 

Srrymo, a river [rising on Mt. Hemus,] 
which separates Thrace from Macedonia, and 
falls into a part of the Ægean sea, which has 
been called Strymonicus Sinus. A number of 
cranes, as the poets say, resorted onits banks in 
the summer-time. Its eels were excellent, 
Mela, 2, 2.—Apollod. 2, 5.—Virg. G.1, 120. 
4,508. Ain. 10, 265.—Ovid, Met. 2,251. 

STYMPHALIA, or STYMPHALIS, I. a part of 
Macedonia. Liv, 45, 30.——II. A surname 
of Diana. 3 

Srympuauus, I. a king of Arcadia, son of 
Elatus and Laodice; made war against Pelops, 
and was killed in a truce. <Apodlod. 3, 9.— 
Paus. 8, 4. II. A town, river, lake, and 
fountain [in the north-east part] of Arcadia, 
which receives its names from king Stymphalus. 
The neighbourhood of the lake Stymphalus was 
infested by a number of voracious birds, which 
fed on human flesh, and were called Stympha- 
lides. They were at last destroyed by Hercules, 
with the assistance of Minerva. Some have 
confounded them with the Harpies, while 
others pretend that they never existed but in 
the imagination of the poets. Pausanias, how- 
ever, supports that there were carnivorous birds 
like the Stymphalides in Arabia. [Some have 
explained the fable by supposing that robbers 
laid waste the country, and robbed passengers 
on the confines of the lake. These Hercules 
and his companions destroyed, and hence is 
said to have sprung the fable of the birds Stym- 
phatides.| Paus. 8, 4.—Stat. Theb. 4, 2984, 
III. A lofty mountain of Peloponnesus in 
Arcadia. 

Sryx, I. daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 
She married Pallas, by whom she had 3 daugh- 
ters, Victory, Strength, and Valor. Hesiod, Th. 
363. 384.—Apoliod. 1, 2. II. A celebrated 
river of Hell, round which it flows 9 times. 
According to some writers, the Styx was a small 
river of Nonacris in Arcadia, whose waters 
were so cold and poisonous, that they proved 
fatal to such as tasted them. Among others, 
Alexander the Great is mentioned as a victim 
to their fatal poison in consequence of drinking 
them. They even consumed iron, and broke 
all vessels. The wonderful properties of this 
water suggested the idea, that it was a river of 
Hell, especially when it disappeared in the 
earth a little below its fountain-head. The 
gods held the waters of the Styx in such vene- 
ration, that they always swore by them; an 
oath which was inviolable. If any of the gods 
had perjured themselves, Jupiter obliged them 
to drink the waters of the Styx, which lulled 
them for one whole year into senseless stupi- 
dity ; for the 9 following years they were de- 
prived of the ambrosia and nectar of the gods; 
and after the expiration of the years of their 
punishment, were restored to the assembly of 
the deities, and all their original privileges. 
It is said that this veneration was shewn to the 
Styx, because it received its name from the 
Nymph Styx, who with her 3 daughters as- 
sisted Jupiter in his war against the Titans, 
Hesiod, Th, 384. 775.—Od. 10, 513.—Herod. 
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6, 74.—Æn. 6, 323. 439. &e.—Apollod. 1, 3.— 
Ovid, Met. 3, 29. &c.— Lucan, 6, 378. &e.— 
Paus. 8, 17. 18.—Curt. 10, 10. ‘ 

- Suapa, the goddess of Persuasion, called 
Pitho by the Greeks. 

[Suasrus, a river of India, falling into the 
Indus near the modern city of Attock. D’An- 
yille makes the modern name of the Suastus 
to be the Suvat. Mannert supposes this to be 
the same river with that called Choaspes by 
Strabo and Curtius, and the name Swastus, 
used by Ptol. in speaking of this stream, to be 
an error. | 

Susuicrus, the first bridge erected at Rome 
over the Tiber: see Pons. 

Supurra, a street in Rome, where all the 
licentious, dissolute, and lascivious Romans 
and courtezans resorted; between Mounts Vi- 
minalis and Quirinalis, and remarkable as the 
residence of the obscurer years of J. Cesar. [So 
far from being the residence of the vile and 
abandoned, the Suburra was, on the contrary, 
the abode of the great and gay. Jul. Cæsar 
was born in that part of the Suburra, which 
was situate on the Esquiline hill.] 
—Varro, L. L. 4, 8.—Martial, 6, 66.—Juv. 3, 5. 

Sucro, Xucar, a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, celebrated for a battle fought between 
Sertorius and Pompey, in which the former 
obtained the victory. Plut. 

Surssa, a town of Campania, called also 
Aurunca, to distinguish it from Suessa Pometia, 
the capital of the Volsci. Sérabo, 5.—Plin. 
3, 5.—Dionys. H. 4.—Liv. 1. 2.—Zin. 6, 775. 
—Cic. Phil. 3, 4. 4, 2. 

Suxssrones, [a people of Gallia Belgica, 
whose country was bounded on the south by 
Matrona, Marne. Their capital, Augusta, after- 
wards Suessiones, now Soissons, stands on Oxona, 
Aisne. They were subdued by Cesar.] Ces. 
B. G. 2. 

Suxssuna, a town of Campania, Liv. 7, 37. 
23, 14. 

Surrontus, C, Paurinus, I.the first Roman 
general, who crossed Mt. Atlas with an army, 
. of which expedition he wrote an account. He 
presided over Britain as governor for about 20 
years, and was afterwards made consul. He 
forsook the interest of Otho, and attached him- 
self to Vitellius. Il. C. Tranquillus, a 
Latin historian, son of a Roman knight of the 
same name, [born about the beginning of Ves- 
pasian’s reign, and died after a.D. 117.] He 
was favored by Hadrian, became his secretary, 
and was afterwards banished from the court for 
want of attention and respect to the empress 
Sabina. In his retirement, Suetonius enjoyed 
the friendship and correspondence of Pliny the 
Younger, and dedicated his time to study. He 
wrote a History of the Roman Kings, divided 
into 3 books; a Catalogue of all the Illustrious 
Men of Rome, a book on the Games and Spec- 
tacles of the Greeks, &c. all which are now lost. 
The only one of his compositions extant is the 
Lives of the 12 first Cesars, and some fragments 
of his Catalogue of Celebrated Grammarians. 
[His account of the Lives of the Emperors 
forms one of the most interesting remains of 
ancient history; for, without being distin- 
guished by style or sentiment, it abounds with 
anecdotes, relative to the manners, characters, 
and incidents of those times, which nowhere 
else occur, Some of the facts, which he relates, 
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have been doubted, but his general character, 
and mode of writing narratives, acquit him of 
any intentional misrepresentation.] His ex- 
pressions, however, are often too indelicate, 
and it has been justly observed that, while he 
exposed the deformities of the Cæsars, he wrote 
with all the licentiousness and extravagance, 
with which they lived. The best editions, 
Pitiseus, 4fo. 2 vols, Leovard, 1714.; Ouden- 
dorp, 2 vols. Svo. L. Bat. 1751.; Ernesti, 8vo. 
Lips. 1775.; [F. A. Wolf. 4 vols. 8v0. Lips. 
1802.; Crusius, 3 vols. 8v0. Lips. 1816-18. ] 
Piin. Ep. 1,18. 5, 11, &e. 

Surv, a people of Germany, between the 
Elbe and Vistula, [on the northern side of the 
Hercynia Silva,] who made frequent excursions 
into the territories of Rome under the emperors. 
[Lucan calls them F/avi, from their having in 
general reddish hair, which their name is like- 
wise said to signify.] Lucan, 2, 51. 

Surrenus, a Latin poet in the age of Ca- 
tullus. He was of but moderate abilities. 
Catull. 22. 

Surrerius, or Surerius: (see Metius.) 

Sumas, I. [a Greek grammarian, who flou- 
rished in an early age, and must not be con- 
founded, as he is often confounded by scholars 
and critics, with the lexicographer. Clinton 
(2, 565.) infers that he lived before the time of 
Strabo, who quotes him, (7, p. 329.) He is 
also quoted by Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 558. 
(Bovidus yao xui *Apicrortans oi megl EvCoias ms- 
rouypursytve,) as having written a work on 
Eubea, (the work of Aristotle here referred 
to is considered by Schæfer, p. 641. to be the 
Ed€otwy Worsreiz, cited by Strabo, but Aris- 
toteles Chalcidensis also wrote seg) Evloias, 
cited by Harpocr. v, "Agyovew:) 2, 1015, 
(Sovtdas tv 6, megi rods Asyotvous Méxouvasy 
which refers to the 2d book of the same 
work, as is evident from 1, 1024. Maxgitwys 
cov xuroywtvoy Maxedvay, ù slow drone Eù- 
Gotu, aD ob x0) Meéxpuves txandnouy, nul Maxgis 
yep h BiCow txareiro. Schæfer, p. 646. errone- 
ously refers the passage to the Thessalica.) 
1, 554. (Sovidees èv Ozacuarixois,) 2, 1231. (ey rpary 
Oseania.) Schæfer represents the Schol. 
Apoll. Rh, 4, 816. as quoting ży y ray msg 
@:rcualay, but the place referred to exhibits no 
such quotation. To the Thessalica Clinton 
refers what is given by Steph. B. v. Awdavn, p. 
320.; and H. Valesius, in his Notes, p. 81. on 
Maussacus’s Diss. Crit. (ad calcem Harpocra- 
tionis,) justly considers Strabo to refer to the 
Thessalica in the place cited above, because 
Strabo is speaking of Thessaly. Hence Maus- 
sacus, p. 396. conjectures that in Hesychius we 
should read, Iloppaiz, Abos ty Awriw, oi òè 
Luppalay sivecs uogas Ts Osrrurias Agyouow aad 
Tdppas cig Asuxurlwvos, ws ovidus for the 
common reading 2oviaws.. “ Hermolaus By- 
zantius,” says the same excellent critic, “ the 
epitomator of Stephanus (Ethnicographus, v. 
”Awupos,) mentions a certain Suidas as having 
written Genealogies (iv Teveaaoyicss.) I doubt 
not that he intended the same Suidas, who 
wrote the Z’hessalica, because he is speaking of 
Amyrus, a city of Thessaly, which according to 
Hesiod was situated, like Uvppala, Awrin ty asiw 
morueorgues kyr "Awporo.” II. Monachus 
Byzantius, (Maussacus, p. 396.) a lexicogra- 
pher of more learning than judgment, who com- 
piled a sylloge of ancient some from 11 
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authors; 1. Eudemus, 2. Helladius, 3. Euge- 
nius, 4. Zosimus Gazeus, 5. Cecilius Siceliota, 
6. Longinus Cassius, 7. Lupercus Berytius, 
8. Julius Justinus, 9. Pacatus, 10. Pamphilus, 
11. Polio Alexandreus. It differs essentially 
from other works of this kind, by giving, besides 
the explanation of words, notices of historians, 
orators, poets, philosophers, grammarians, cri- 
tics, and philologists, ancient and modern, be- 
fore and after the birth of Christ, with copious 
extracts from their works, many of which are 
lost tous. The uniformity of style, pervading 
the biographical notices, has induced some to 
conjecture that Suidas borrowed all of them 
from some Onomasticon, which has perished ; 
and from an expression, used by himself, (in the 
art. ‘Hedios,) some have been led to believe 
that a work of Hesychius furnished him with 
his chief materials for the compilation. How- 
ever, he has manifested great negligence, and 
a total want of judgment and acumen. He 
cites from corrupt readings, and confounds indi- 
viduals and authors ; often his citations do not 
prove what he intends. It is uncertain whether 
the carelessness of copyists may not have 
caused many of the errors and defects. But 
notwithstanding all these imperfections, it is a 
very useful book, replete with curious and va- 
luable information, a storehouse of multifarious 
erudition. But Suidas does not merit the elogy 
of Dempster:— Admirabilis, incomparabilis, 
unus instar omnium Grammaticorum.” The 
exact time, in which he flourished, is much dis- 
puted ; but the question is capable of a sufficient 
solution. Grotius supposed him to have lived 
under Constantinus, son of Leo, emperor of 
the East, who began to reign in 912. (Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict.) Is. Causabon, (Evere. ad 
Card. Baroni Apparatum in Annales suos, 
Lond, 1614. fol. p. 91,) delivers the following 
opinion :—“ Suidas ante annos circiter quingen- 
tos scripsit ; Nicephorus Callistus ante trecentos 
aut paulo plures,’ The date assigned to the 
latter by Saxius (2, 350.) is a.p. 1320. The 
period assigned to Suidas by Saxius (2, 154.) 
is 975.;—** Quantumvis enim sciam, ab aliis 
mox paulum vetustiorl, mox recentiori evo pro 
emblematum, quibus talia patuerunt Lerica et 
Glossaria, diversitate argumentationeque alli- 
gari, tamen me nondum pænitet sententiæ Pagii, 
qui in Critica Baroniana ad A. 975. n. 19. 
‘Hoc tempore, inquit, ‘floruisse videtur Sui- 
das; voce enim ’Aðġu diversas annorum sum- 
mas colligens computationem suam terminat in 
obitu Joannis Zemiscis Imp. hoe anno morte 
sublati.’ ?” Andreas Schottus, in the Dedication 
to his Proverbia ex Suide Collectaneis, An- 
tverpie, 1612. 4to. has settled the question :— 
“ Reliquum erat ut e Suide Lexico, hortantibus 
amicis, ea decerperem, que ad Uagouay AA 
yy pertinere viderentur. Hesychii enim, (qui 
e Diogeniano Adagia se mutuatum esse præfa- 
tur,) opus, eruditum sane Copie-cornu, mutilum 
ad nos exstare, ac pæne jacere,ob exemplarium 
veterum inopiam depositum, non ignoras. Ve- 
rum de Suidæ ætate, quando aliud suppetit, 
paucis dicendum : qui racemator cum Athenæo 
Dipnosophista, Photii Bibdiotheca, Stobæo, 
Mich. Apostolio, ejusdemque farinæ plurimis, in 
rutis, cæsis, quod aiunt, colligendis, h. e. vete- 
rum fragmentis veluti naufragii tabulis compor- 
tandis, utilem fortasse operam rei literariæ na- 
vavit, (ut i- 7 Festus Pompeius, et 
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Nonius Marcellus,) quasi perituros quosdam 
scriptores animo provideret, Floruisse autem 
Suidam ex ipsius. Cod/ectaneis observo, cum de 
Constantinopolis, (quæ antea Byzantium dicta,) 
ortu laudibusque disserit, ante sexcentos hosce 
annos. Sic enim, Latine ut reddam, ‘ Anno,’ 
inquit, ‘trecentesimo sexagesimo a Cæsaris Au- 
gusti monarchia Constantinus Constantii F. 
imperans, novam condit Romam: a qua con- 
dita usque ad imperium, Basilii et Constantini 
Porphyrogenitorum fratrum, anni sunt 308, 
Cæsares autem illi in oriente una imperarunt, 
ut nosti, annis præter-propter 50, ex calculo 
Onuphrii, et amplissimi Baronii Card. omni 
bono de Ecclesiasticis Annalibus meriti, ad an= 
num orbis redempti nongentesimum et octoge- 
simum. Imo et Suidam produxisse vitam ad 
Christi Servatoris annum millesimum duo-de- 
vicesimum in dict. Adam constat : efficitur ita- 
que necessario 600, abhinc annis viguisse 
Suidam. In cujus quidem Codlectaneis, seu 
verius Thesauro, illud eruditi homines uno ore 
hodieque requirunt, pleraque veterum scriptorum, 
ut Polybii ac Dionis, nomina temere omissa. 
Qui tamen scalmi, seu érocracueria, utilitatem 
profecto majorem, mea quidem sententia, adfer- 
rent, si fragmenti cujusque pater auctorque de 
more laudaretur, Certe nostra memoria rece 
perat Hadr. Junius, et nuper Æmilius Portus, 
Fr. F., Suidam daturos se paulo quam ad hane 
diem meliorem, quantum a libris calamo exa- 
ratis parati, et ab ingenio atque otio instructi 
præstare potuissent: adeoque facilius, cum - 
quod Græce peritissimi, tum quod Aristopha- 
nem Comicum ’Arrixereroy, ejusque peranti- 
quum Interpretem, (e quibus quantus fere 
Suidas est, magnam partem vel constat ipse, 
vel Scholiastem efformavit,) assidue nocturna 
diurnaque manu triverunt.” Bentley, (Diss. on 
Phalaris, p. 16,) has pursued the subject :— 
“< This Schol. Aristoph.’ says he, p.31, ‘is some 
centuries older than Suidas.’ Now how could 
he say this, had he known that this Schol. had 
cited Eustathius, who is some centuries younger 
than Suidas? For I suppose it appears mani- 
festly, that the gentleman had no apprehension 
that the passage was foisted in. But some 
havé thought Suidas younger than Eustathius 
himself. That point, therefore, must be set- 
tled; for we have to deal with a shifting adver- 
sary, that to avoid a thing, which presses him, 
will strike in with any opinion. Eustathius is 
known to have lived a.p. 1180. As for Suidas, 
he has brought down a point of chronology to 
the death of Zimisces, i. e. to Aw. 975: (v. 
"Add, Amd 3 rol Wop dugoyervirou tws Ts reàsvris 
"Iwévvov rod Tlimiony trn xe’, legei!) So that 
he seems to have wrote his Lexicon between 
that time and the death of the succeeding em- 
peror, which was 1025. Wolfius, indeed, brings 
him much lower; for he says, he cites Meto- 
chita Logotheta, that lived in the beginning of 
the 14th cent., in the times of the Palzologi :— 
( Atque adeo, cum Metochitam Logothetam 
citet, qui sub Paleologis vixit, apparet eum vix 
annis abhinc 300, Lexicon hoe composuisse? 
Pref, ad Suid. a.D. 1544.) To whom learned 
men have answered that that passage, or any 
other of the sort, may be supposedto have been 
foisted in since Suidas’s death. But the whole 
thing is a mistake of Wolfius’s; for the places 
he hinted at, are in the words "A€a%,, and Nodevei, 
where Logotheta indeed is quoted, but not the 
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‘Logotheta, that Wolfius understood, Theodorus 
Logotheta, that died 1332; but | 


“Metochita 
Simeo Metaphrastus Logotheta, that flourished 
in the beginning of the 10th cent. The words 
are, ‘ Logothefa in the martyrdom of St. Thecla, 
(Suid. v.” ACz% “O Aoyobtrns ty rë ons “Ayias 
@éxAns Magrugig,) and, ‘ The Exposition of Logo- 
theta on the Martyrdom of St. Lucian,’ (v. Ns- 
bedei, "Ev r) rod paxagirou Aoyobirov Meraggacts, 
7 sis rò Magripion tov “Avyiov Avxiavod,) where the 
very word exposition, werdPgucis, is a plain indi- 
cation that he means Simeo, called Merappacrns, 
but, which is certain demonstration, those 2 dis- 
courses of Simeo’s are extant at this day. The 
reader too may be pleased to observe, that our 
author calls Simeo waxugirns, ‘of blessed me- 
mory,’ which, I believe, is never used in Greek, 
but of ‘ persons not long dead, and within the 
memory of him, that says it” But Simeo was 
in office under Leo, who died 58 years before 
Suidas’s chronology ends. If Suidas, then, 
was Simeo’s contemporary, he must have made 
his book soon after the death of Zimisces, 200 
years before Eustathius.” Eustathius often 
cites Suidas, which proves the posteriority of 
the former. Even the name and its orthogra- 
phy have been disputed among learned men. 
Is. Casaubon, (ad Diog. L. p.71.) makes the 
following remarks :—’Avéyagors ô xd bns, Tvov- 
gov pay ñy vids, ÈA Qis Be Kadovidu roù Sxvdbay 
Caciaéws. Suidas paulo aliter hunc locum pro- 
fert; habet enim Tvúpov, et Kadovix: fortasse 
scripserat Laertius Køòwiðæe Est autem eadem 
forma dictum Kadovidas ac Yovides. Falluntur 
enim viri doctissimi et magni in literis nominis, 
qui toties Suidam in civitate Romana nomen 
mutare cogunt. Sunt enim qui Suidam, sunt 
qui Sudam, nec desunt qui Sudinem, (credo 
quod hoc nomen se in Plinio recordarentur 
legisse,) appellent. Atqui verum est profecto, 
Suidas. Eustath. Tè cis daz, úrèp ús cvrarubas, 
looovrrdhus naissera doy Tyaxidus Tiny ida, 
Sovtdes Sovida.? And Manssacus, p. 395, has 
followed Casaubon in defending the common 
orthography of Suidas ;— “ Post Hesychium,” 
(about a.p. 399. Saxius, 1, 464.) “ Suidas 
magnam illam veterum Lexicorum Syllogen 
confecit, que nunc extat. Suidas inquam, cujus 
proprium nomen doctos quosdam viros jampri- 
dem male mutasse in Latinum nomen Sudas 
vel Sudines, auctoritate Plinii motos, eruditis- 
sime monuit rorvuadiorares Casaubonus, (in 
Notis, ad Diog. L.) ex Eustathio. Nos præ- 
terea ut illius herois opinionem confirmemus, et 
Suidæ nomen verum ac legitimum conservemus, 
nec cogamus illum mutare patriam, assevera- 
mus certo certius esse, Suidam eum debere vo- 
cari?” (He then quotes the passages cited 
above from the Schol. Apoll. Rh. etc.) “Quis 
igitur dubitabit amplius Lexicographum illum 
yere et germane Suidam appellare, non Sudam 
aut Sudinem, ut putavere præcipui quidam in 
re literaria viri, nemo bonus opinor, aut veritatis 
amans. Videamus de ejus Lexico an quædam 
digna relatu in medium proferre possimus. 
Monebamus supra opus illud nihil aliud esse 
quam Syélogen Dictionariorum, quorum auctores 
in ipsa epigraphe, et in ipso limine recensentur, 
a Suida, Monacho quodam confectam, in qua ut 
lectitando et vigilando comperimus et didicimus, 
magna pars Schohorum, que in Tragicos et 
Comicos circumferuntur, continetur, Pauca 


SUIDAS, 
leguntur apud Schol. Aristoph, quæ relata non 
sint in hoc Suidæ Dictionario: imo sic ego ju- 
dico vel Schol. illum a Suida, vel Suidam 
a Schol. integras illas enarrationes descrip- 
sisse. Ita ut non parva hinc oriri possit 
quæstio an Suidas a Schol., vel Schol. a Suida 
sua mutuatus sit, quam cito et expedite ego dis- 
solverim, si quæ referuntur a Schol, in illa Plut, 
hyrarra 7% xńgvzņ spuria non sint aut illegi- 
tima, et non in textum glossographi irrepserint. 
Citatur illic Eustathius, Od. y. Atqui Eusta- 
thius post Suidam vixit,” (a.D. 1160. Saxius, 
2, 251.) “ ut jam ab omnibus chronologis mo- 
nitum est; ergo non Suidas a Schol., sed Schol, 
ab illo sua deprompsit, cum, si, ut diximus, illa 
non irrepserint e margine in textum Enarratoris, 
post ipsum Eustathium vixerit, quod profecto 
mirum videri debet. Ex Glossographis enim, 
qui nobis in poetas supersunt, post Apollonii 
Rhodii Glossatores Lucillum Tarræum, et So- 
phoclem, et Theonem, (quos e Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. v. Bexnertanve, Apollonii Argonautica com- 
mentatos esse scimus, ) nulli extant tam antiquæ 
nec tam bonæ notæ. Verum, ut nos quidem 
odoramur, illo loci apud Schol. Comica quedam 
dyewiaia leguntur ab inepto quodam Græculo 
adnotata, quæ nec in ipsa veteri Aldi editione 
inveniuntur. Consule Suidam in his verbis 
Comici, 4 yadrru 7G zńpvzie In Notis nostris 
sæpius animadvertimus et demonstramus quo- 
modo integræ notæ, et integra scholia, ne mu- 
tata quidem syllaba, et apud Suidam, et apud 
Schol. Comici legantur; quare ad eas te re- 
mittimus. Scio quid de Suida ejusque scriptis, 
censuerint ante nos viri docti Politianus, et 
Lilius Gyraldus Dial. de Poetis, 3.’ (V. 2. 
p. 155.) “ sed illa non nos remorantur; nam 
asseverare nullum unquam fuisse Suidam cum 
Politiano, vel, ut alii censent, si fuerit, Papie 
Catholico, aut Isidoro Hispalensi illum conferre, 
vel adinstar Gyraldi Suidas omnes confundere, 
et Historicum et Lexicographum, hoc est plane 
nugari et somniare, sed non in bicipiti Par- 
nasso.” Isidorus Hispalensis flourished a.D. 600, 
and Papias Glossator, Av, 1053. (Saxius, 2, 65, 
180, 554.) who wrote a Catholicum or Vocabu- 
lary, completed, according to Noltenius (Lea, 
Antib, 3,359.) a.D. 1286, and published not long 
after the invention of printing, at Venice, 1446, 
1487. 1491. 1496. fol.; also, but less correctly, 
under the title of Hlementarius, Milan, 1476. 
fol. “ Variæ sunt de Suida sententie. Nam 
sunt qui nullum unquam. fuisse Suidam autu- 
ment, idque etiam scripto testatus est Politianus; 
alii, si Diis placet, barbaris Commentariis Pa- 
pie et Catholico; qui mitius, lsidoro Hispa- 
lensi conferunt, Quibus illud vere responderi 
potest, Suidam antiquum- fuisse Scriptorem, 
cujus imprimis a Strabone fit mentio, et ab iis, 
qui in Apoll. Rh. Commentaria scripsere, et a 
Stephano, et aliis. Is igitur Suidas inter alia, 
(nam et Historiam scripsit,) Commentaria, (ut 
par est credere,) non admodum magna condidit, 
quæ ab aliis postea multis locupletata et aucta, 
ad hanc quam videmus magnitudinem excre- 
vere, primique Swide nomen obtinuerunt: id 
quod et evenisse in Ca/epino nostris diebus vide- 
mus, ut jam ferme ejus sit libri minor pars. 
Idem et accidit in Greco Lewico. Atque hee 
quidem de Swida mihi conjectura potior esse 
videtur, quam eorum, qui a Suida collecta et 
veluti in rhapsodias consuta fuisse tradiderunt, 
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partim libraris, 


dylas, of the text only, Mediolani, 1490, fol. l aliorum virorum virtute meritisque clarorum 
| nobis e multis preclaris veterum 5 
sw Mirar, Siepkam Nigri, his pupil, between | exponuntur. Ceterum plures potuerunt 
Burris and S2d2ze%%:, which is not found | Suide, minimum doctissimo Stephano nota 
im the other editions, but inserted in the B@äo- | (Dict. Coniinuatum per N. Llodium,) 3 
tkeca Smuiifiana, Venetiis, 1755, Pt. 2. p. ccc. | unus est Historicus is A i ætate celeb 
where the dialogist is noticed ;) Femice, 1514, | cujus preter Strabonem, Scholiasta Apoll, 
Jel. without notes, (of which the text differs | et Steph. B. mentionem faciunt. Hunc ante 
from the former ;) Geneva, 1619, or 1630, 2 vols. | quiorem cum nostro confuderat L. Gr. Gyra 
Jel. ; Kuster, Cambridge, 1705, 3 vols. fol, the | dus, (7. c.) quem ideo quoque notat Kusi i 


best edition with a Laiim version and learned | 
notes, Theliterary world expects with just im- 
patience a critical edition, promised by Dr. Gais- 
ford. The Glosxe Sacre of Suidas and Pha- 
Yorinus have been collected by J.C. G. Er- 
nesti, Zaps. 1786. See. The student will not 
fail to consult J. Toup’s Emendaiiones in Suè j 
dam, Hesychium, ef akos Lemcographes Gre- 
cos, republished by Porson, with an <ppendix, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1790, 4 vols. Svo. | 
The Noies of G. Olearius on Suidas are ap-| 
pended to J. A. Emesti’s Obss. Philologico-Cri- 
tice in Aristoph. Nubes et Fl. Joseph. A. J. Lip- | 
sie, 1795, Svo. pp. 189-322. ; the Očss. of Th. 
Reinesius were edited by C. G. Muller, Lipsie, | 
1819, Svo. pp. 287.; the Emendations and Obss. 
of Schweichzuser, Argentorati, 1789, Svo. pp. 
85, re-published with considerable additions in 
his Opusc. Acad, Argeniorati, 1806, Sro. Pt. 2. 
pp- 215. The Proverés, dispersed over ihe work 
of Suidas, have been collected by Andreas 
Schottus in the book cited above, pp. 325-579. 
Dr. Taylor had begun an 4ppendix to Suidas, | 
4 sheets only of which were printed off at ihe 
time of his death, April 4, 1766. It had the fol- | 
lowing title: € Appendix Noiarum in Snide 
Lexicon, ad Paginas Edit. Caniabr. 1705. Ad- 
commodatarom, Colligente qui et Suas etam 
Aliquammultas Adjecit, Joanne Taylor” This, 
we believe, was never finished” Chalmers, 
Biogr. Dict. The predecessor of Suidas, Mi- 
chael Psellus the younger, flourished a.v. 1071, | 
and was born av. 1020, (the period assigned to | 
Michael Psellus the elder, is a.n. $59, Serius, 
2, 122. 185. 548. 555.) “ Psello additur Suidas, 
sive Sesidaz, de cujus ztate inter eruditos itidem 
varie controyertifur, aliis eum ad seculum X, 
alis ad XI., nonnullis eum ad XIV., referenti- | 
bus. L. Kusteras eum longe antiquiorem, 
adeoque inter dubiæ ætatis auctores habet, et 
politissimus Politianus dubitavit an ullus un- 
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226, quod etiam loca nonnulla e Psello sumta, | 
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| Imperare ceepit, a.p. 870. 
| post vixisset, credo ulterius tempora perduxisset. 


Pref? Jonsius, de Seripit. Hist. Philos. Je 
nae, 1716. die. P. 2. p. 108. “ Suidas floruit 
temporibus Alexii Comneni, qui imperium sus- 
cepit ap. 1081. Hoc de ætate scimus ex lis, 
quz scribit in v. “Aj, ubi a Christo nato 

ad id tempus, effluxisse ait annos 1081. Sane _ 
Suidam ante annos claruisse guizgenfos, etiam 
Judicium est doctissimi Casaub. Sed poterat 
sexcentos dixisse, ut facit Andr. Schottus (Z e.) 
Et si autem quantum ad Lericor, proprie histo- — 
ricus non est, tamen magnam partem operis sui 
historiis farcivit, quasa se ac discipulis suis, La- — 
tine translatas seorsim edidit Hier. Wolfius. — 
Primus vero Latine transtulit, atque etiam an- 
notationibus illustravit Robertus Grossetest, vel 
Grosthead, i. e. Capito, Anglus, Episcopus 
Lincolniensis, qui obüt a.p. 1253, uti testatur 
Baleus. Sed omnium facile industriam vicit =m, 
Portus, Fr. F.qui Grecum textum cum 
contulit, multisque locis emendavit, obscura item 
explicuit, integrum quoque Latine transtulit,” 
(Colon. Allobr. 1619, Geneva, 1630, which is the 
samg ed.2 vols. fol.) “ Adhuc tamen locis 
pene infinitis medicas requirit manus. Videri 
vero possit Suidas etiam alia in literas retulisse. © 
Sane Sssides iy @:reaiuxe adducitur a Schol. 
Apoll. Rh. l.et eopse libro legas, Seidas zæ? _ 
“Agisvesiaas, ei migi Estsias sirenymarsuivere 
Imo Suidam iy Tersæàsyiæs citat Steph. v. 


| “Agvges. Sed cum Suidas ipse meminerit Her- 


molai, qui Stephani Epitomen fecit, omnino 
alius iste Suidas fuerit. Videlicet duo minimum 
fuere Suidæ. Unus ipso Strabone antiquior, de 
quo sic scriptor ille, (7. c.) Dmidæs Ñ ses Orra 
Reis pofasus Aiyavs Tzee aa ussas. Atque 
hujus etiam, tum libri PssseAsyeix, tum de Eu- 
bea, fuerint, quos Steph. a Suida exaratos esse 
testatur. Alter Suidas, Zexict auctor, junior 


| esse non potest Joanne Zimisce. Siquidem voce 
[ "Aæ ab origine mundi exorsus temporum se- 


riem usque ad Zimiscem perducit. Is autem 
Et profecto sì multo 


Si qua recentius seculum indicare videntur, ea 


| fortassis addiderint juniores. Vel hoc verum 


est, vel locum, quem dixi, transcripserit ex aliquo, 
qui Zimiscis tempore vixerit, Nam is mos 
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" Suide, ad verbum priores exseribere, neque men- . 
tione eos dignari. Nescio autem quid in men- 
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1 Saverrio, a consul who gained a victory 
aver the Auqui, 9, 45.—lIII. C. Paterculus, 


tem venerit doctissimo Angelo Politiano, ut 
(Epist. ad Bernardum Ricium, que legitur li- 
bro XI.) dubitaret an ullus unquam Suidas 
fuisset. Quam sententiam, quæ diximus satis 
refellunt. (Voss.) ‘Erat Suidas non admo- 
dum vetustus grammaticus, nullius judicii, doc- 
trinæ autem mediocris, ita Montacutius Evercit. 
7, 1. ‘E Scholiis Aristoph., ut et ex aliis 
Grammaticorum promptuariis in acervum suum 
infinita congessit, ita Des. Heraldus ad Arnob. 
3. Denique Casaub. ad Diog. L.:—‘ Nihil fa- 
cilius fuerit quam eum auctorem infinitis quibus 
scatet, mendis liberare: quod tamen miror ne- 
quivisse videre virum eruditum ejus Interpretem, 
cui, cum Suidas sæpissime integras Laertii pa- 
ginas describat, nunquam potuit hoc subolere : 
quod sane miror. ” ] 

Suronzs, a nation of Germany, the modern 
Swedes. Tac. G. 44. 

Suncfus, an informer, whom Horace de- 
scribes as hoarse with the number of de- 
famations which he daily gave. Horat. Sat. 
1, 4, 65. 

Sures, Sorgue, a small river of Gaul, falling 
into the Rhone. Strabo, 4. 

SULLA: see Syla. 

- Surmo, I. Sulmona, an ancient town of the 
Peligni, at the distance of about 90 miles from 
Rome, founded by one of the followers of 
Æneas. Ovid was born there. Ovid, passim. 
— Sil. Ilal.8, 511. II. A Latin chief, killed 
in the night by Nisus, as he was going with his 
companions to destroy Euryalus. Æn. 9, 412. 

SurprrYa, I. a daughter of Paterculus, who 
married Fulvius Flaccus: so famous for her 
chastity, that she consecrated a temple to Venus 
Verticordia, a goddess who was implored to turn 
the hearts of the Roman women to virtue. 
Piin. 7, 35. lI. A poetess in the age of Do- 
mitian, against whom she wrote a poem, still 
extant, because he had banished the philoso- 
phers from Rome. She had also written a poem 
on Conjugal Affection, commended by Martial, 
now lost. III. A daughter of Serv. Sulpi- 
tius, mentioned in the 4th book of Elegies, 
falsely attributed to Tibullus. 

Surrirfa Lex, I. militaris, by C. Sulpicius, 
the tribune, a.u.c. 665, which invested Marius 
with the full power of the war against Mithri- 
dates, of which Sylla was to be deprived. 
II. De senatu, by Servius Sulpicius, the tribune, 
a.u.c. 665. It required that no senator should 
owe more than 2,000 drachme. III. De ci- 
vitate, by P. Sulpicius, the tribune, a.u.c. 665. 
It ordered that the new citizens, who composed 
the 8 tribes lately created, should be divided 
among the 35 old tribes as a greater honor. 
1V. Called also Sempronia, de religione, 
by P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Sempronius So- 
phus, consuls, a.u.c. 449. It forbade any per- 
son to consecrate a temple or altar without the 
permission of the senate, and majority of the 
tribunes. V. To empower the Romans to 
make war against Philip of Macedo. 

Surrrrivs, or SutricYus, an illustrious fa- 
mily at Rome, of whom the most celebrated 
are I, Peticus, a man chosen dictator 
against the Gauls. His troops mutinied, when 
he first took the field, but soon after he engaged 
the enemy, and totally defeated them, Liv, 7. 
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a consul sent against the Carthaginians; con- 
quered Sardinia and Corsica, obtained a com- 
plete victory over the enemy’s fleet, and ‘was 
honored with a triumph at his return to Rome. 
Liv. 17, IV. Spurius one of the 3 commis- 
sioners, whom the Romans sent to collect the 
best laws, which could be foundin the different 
cities and republics of Greece. 3, 10. V. 
One of the first consuls, who received intelli- 
gence that a conspiracy was formed in Rome 
to restore the Tarquins to power, &e. A priest, 
who died of the plague in the first ages of the 
republic at Rome. VI. P. Galba, a Roman 
consul, who signalised himself greatly during 
the war, which his countrymen waged against 
the Achæans and Macedonians. VII. Seve- 
rus, a writer : (see Severus.) VIII. Publius, 
one of the associates of Marius, well known for 
his intrigues and cruelty. -He made some laws 
in favor of the allies of Rome, and kept about 
3,000 young men in continual pay, whom he 
called his anti-senatorial band, and with these 
he had often the impertinence to attack the con- 
suls in the popular assemblies, He became at 
last so seditious, that he was proscribed by 
Sylla’s adherents, and immediately murdered. 
His head was fixed on a pole in the rostrum, 
where he had often as tribune made seditious 
speeches. Liv. 77. IX. A Roman consul, 
who fought against Pyrrhus, and defeated him, 
X. C. Longus, a Roman consul, who de- 
feated the Samnites, and killed 30,000 of their 
men ; obtained a triumph for this celebrated 
victory; was afterwards made dictator to con- 
duct a war against the Etrurians. XI. Ru- 
fus, a lieutenant of Cæsar in Gaul.——XII. One 
of Messalina’s favorites, put to death by Clau- 
dius, XIII. P. Quirinus, a consul in the 
age of Augustus. XIV. Camerinus, a pro- 
consul of Africa, under Nero, accused of cru- 
elty, &c. Tac. Ann. 13, 52. XV. Gallus, a 
celebrated astrologer in the age of Paulus: [see 
Gallus. | XVI. Apollinaris, a grammarian 
in the age of M. Aurelius, He left some Let- 
ters, and a few grammatical observations, now 
lost. Cie, — Liv. — Plut. — Polyb.— Flor, — 
Eutrop. 

Summanus, a surname of Pluto, as prince of 
the dead, summus manium. He had a temple 
at Rome, and the Romans believed that the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter were in his power during 
the night. Cic. de Div. 1, 10,—Ovid, Fast. 
6, 731. 

Sunium, a promontory of Attica, about 45 
miles distant from the Piræus, where were a 
small harbor, a town, and a beautiful temple of 
Minerva, hence called Sunias. Some ruins of 
this temple still exist: [9 columns, without 
their entablatures, front the sea in a line from 
west-north-west to east-south-east ; 3 are stand- 
ing on the side towards the land, on the north ; 
and 2, with a pilaster, next to the corner one of 
the northern columns, towards the sea on the 
east; and one on the south-eastern side. This 
last has obtained for the promontory the name of 
Cape Colonni, “ The Cape of the Column.” 
Sunium was considered by the Athenians an 
important post, and as much a town as the Pi- 
reus, but could not have been very large, ac- 
cording to Hobhouse, who ps opinion that 
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‘when Euripides styles it the rich rock of Su- 


‘nium in his Cyclops, he alludes to the wealth of 
“the temple, not to the fertility of the soil. The 
same writer justly considers the assertion of 
Pausanias to be unworthy of belief, when he 
states that the spear and crest of the statue of 
“Minerva in the Acropolis might be seen from 
Sunium, a straight line of nearly 30 miles.] 
Plin. 4, 7— Strabo, 9.—Paus, 1, 1—Cic, ad 
‘Alt. 7, 3, 13, 10. 

Suoverauri1X, a sacrifice among the Ro- 
mans, which consisted of the immolation of a 
sow, (sus), asheep, (ovis,) and a bull, (taurus,) 
whence the name; generally observed every 
5th year. 

SUPĚRUM MARE, a name of the Adriatic sea, 
because it was situate above Italy. The name 
of Mare Inferum was applied for the opposite 
reasons to the sea below Italy. Cc. pro 
Cluent. &c. 

SurEna, a powerful officer in the armies of 
Orodes, king of Parthia. His family had the 
privilege of crowning the kings of Parthia. He 
was appointed to conduct the war against the 
Romans, and to protect the kingdom of Parthia 
against Crassus, who wished to conquer it. He 
defeated the Roman triumvir, and after he had 
drawn him perfidiously to a conference, ordered 
his head to be cut off. He afterwards returned 
to Parthia, mimicking the triumphs of the Ro- 
mans. Orodes ordered him to be put to death, 
B.c. 52. Surena has been admired for his valor, 
sagacity as a general, prudence and firmness 
in the execution of his plans; but his perfidy, 
effeminate manners, and lasciviousness, have 
been deservedly censured. Polyen, 7.—Plut. 
Crass. 

Surrentum, a town of Campania, on the 
bay of Naples, famous for the wine made in the 
neighbourhood. Mela, 2, 4—Strabo, 5.— Ho- 
rat. Ep. 1, 17, 52.—Ovid, Met. 15, 710— 
Martial, 13,110. 

Susa, (orum,) a celebrated city of Asia, the 
chief town of Susiana, and capital of the Per- 
sian empire; [called in Scripture Shushan, and 
built on the banks of the Euleus, called by the 
prophet Daniel, Ulai. Some ascribe its erection 
to Memno, but see remarks under that article. 
-It was called Susa from the number of lilies in 
its vicinity, which, in the Persian language, bore 
that name.] Cyrus took it. The walls were 
above 120 stadia in circumference. The trea- 
sures of the kings of Persia were generally 
kept there; the royal palace was built with 
white marble, and its pillars covered with gold 
and precious stones. [Alexander found in it 
50,000 talents of gold, besides jewels of ines- 
timable value, and an immense quantity of gold 
and silver vessels.) Itwas usual with the kings 
of Persia to spend the summer at Ecbatana and 
the winter at Susa, because the climate was 
more warm there, than at any other royal resi- 
dence. [Some have supposed that the present 
city of Shuster arose from the ruins of the an- 
cient Susa.] Plin. 6, 26. &e—Lucan, 2, 49.— 
Strabo, 15,— Xenoph. Cyr. — Propert. 2, 13.— 
Claudian, 

SusarYo, a Greek poet of Megara, supposed 
„with Dolo to be the inventor of comedy, and to 
have first introduced it at Athens on a move- 
able stage, Bic. 562. 

SUSIANA, ti à country of Asia, of 


SYE 
which the capital was called Susa, at the east 
of Assyria. Lilies grow in great abundance in 
Susiana, and from that plant the province re- 
ceived its name, according to some, as Susan is 
the name of a Žily in Hebrew. 

SusYp= PyLam, narrow passes over mountains, _ 
from Susiana into Persia. Curt. 5, 3. 

Suruur, a town of Numidia, where the king's 
treasures were kept. Sallust, Jug. 37. : 

SurrIum, a town of Etruria, about 24 miles 
north-west of Rome. Some suppose that the 
phrase ¿re Sutrium, to act with dispatch, arises 
from the celerity with which Camillus recovered 
the place, but Festus explains it differently. 
Plaut. Cas. 3, 1, 10.—Liv. 26, 34.—Vell. Pa- 
terc. 1, 14.— Liv. 9, 32. 

SyXerus, an ancient poet, who first wrote on 
the Trojan war, called Sagaris by Diog. L., who 
adds that he lived in Homer’s age, of whom he 
was the rival. Ælian, V. H.14, 21. 

Sypris, I. a river of Lucania in Italy, whose ~ 
waters were said to’ render men more strong. 
and robust. Strabo, 6—Péin. 3, 11. 31, 2. 
II. A town of the same name on its banks on 
the bay of Tarentum, founded by a colony of 
Acheans. It became very powerful, and in 
its most flourishing situation, had the command 
of 4 neighbouring nations, of 25 towns, and 
could send an army of 300,000 men into the 
field. The walls of the city were said to ex- 
tend 6 miles and a half in circumference, and 
the suburbs covered the banks of the Crathis 
for the space of 7 miles. In a more recent age; 
the inhabitants, Sybartte, became so effemi- 
nate, that the word Sybarite became proverbial 
to intimate a man devoted to pleasure. It made 
a long and vigorous resistance against the 
neighbouring town of Crotona, till it was at last 
totally reduced by the disciples of Pythagoras, 
s.c. 508. Sybaris was destroyed no less than 
5 times, and always repaired. [The city of 
Thurium was afterwards founded on, or near 
the site of Sybaris: see Thurium.] Diod. S. 
12.— Strabo, 6—Alian, V. H. 9, 24.— Martial, 
12, 96.— Plut. Pelop. &¢e.—Plin. 3, 10. Se. zsa 

SENE, Assuan, a town of Thebais, on the 
extremities of Egypt. Juvenal the poet was 
banished thither on pretence of commanding a 
pretorian cohort stationed in the neighbours 
hood, [It is famous as the place where the 
first attempt was made to ascertain the meas 
sure of the circumference of the earth by Era- 
tosthenes, In this town, according to Strabo, 
a well was sunk, which marked the summer- 
solstice, and the day was known, when the style 
of the sun-dial cast no shade at noon; at that 
instant the vertical sun darted his rays to the 
bottom of the well. The observations of the 
French astronomers place Assuan in 24° 5’ 23” 
of north latitude. 1f this place was formerly 
situated under the tropic, the position of the 
earth must be alittle altered, and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic diminished. But we should be 
aware of the vagueness of observations made 
by the ancients, which have conferred so much 
celebrity on these places. The phenomenon of 
the extinction of the shadow, whether within a 
deep pit, or round a perpendicular gnomon, is 
not confined toone exact mathematical position 
of the sun, but common to a certain extent of 
latitude, corresponding to the visible diameter 
of that luminary, which is more than half a 
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degree. It would be sufficient, therefore, that 
the northern margin of the sun’s dise should 
reach the zenith of Syene on the day of the 
summer-solstice, to abolish all lateral shadow 
of a perpendicular object. Now, in the 2d 
cent., the obliquity of the ecliptic, reckoned 
from the observations of Hipparchus, was 23° 
49/ 25", If we add the semi-diameter of the 
sun, 15/ 57/, we find for the northern margin 
24° 5/ 22//, within a second of the actual lati- 
tude of Syene. At present, when the obliquity 
of the ecliptic is 23° 28/, the northern limb of 
the sun comes no nearer the latitude of Syene 
than 21/ 3”, yet the shadow is scarcely percep- 
_ tible. We have, therefore, no imperious reason 
for admitting a greater diminution in the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic than that which is shewn 
by real astronomical observations of the most 
authentic and exact kind. That of the well of 
Syene is not among the number of these last, 
and can give to us no assistance in ascertaining 
the position of the tropie 30 centuries ago, as 
some respectable men of science seem to have 
believed. Nature presents a peculiar spectacle 
around Syene. Here are the terraces of reddish 
granite, of a particular character, hence called 
Syenite ; a term applied to those rocks, which 
differ from granite in containing particles of 
horn-blende. These mighty terraces, shaped 
into peaks, cross the bed of the Nile, and over 
them the river rolls majestically its impetuous 
and foaming waves. Here are the quarries, 
from which the obelisks and colossal statues of 
the Egyptian temples were dug. An obelisk, 
partially formed, and still remaining attached to 
the native rock, bears testimony to the laborious 
and patient efforts of human art.] Strabo, 1.2. 
— Mela, 1, 9.— Plin. 36, 8.— Ovid, ex Pont. 
1,5, 79. Met. 5, 74. 

Syznesivs, a Cicilian, who, with Labinetus 
of Babylo, concluded a peace between Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, and Cyaxares, king of Media, 
while both armies were terrified by a sudden 
eclipse of the sun, B.c. 585. Herod. 1, 74. 

Syennisis, a satrap of Cilicia, when Cyrus 
made war against his brother Artaxerxes. He 
wished to favor both the brothers by sending 
one of his sons to the army of Cyrus, and an- 
other to Artaxerxes. 

Sra, L. Cornerius, I. a celebrated Roman 
of a noble family. The poverty of his early 
years was relieved by the liberality of the cour- 
tesan Nicopolis, who left him heir to a large 
fortune; and with the addition of the immense 
wealth of his mother-in-law, he soon appeared 
one of the most opulent of the Romans. He 
first entered the army under the great Marius, 
whom he, as questor, accompanied to Numidia. 
He rendered himself conspicuous in military 
affairs; and Bocchus, one of the princes of 
Numidia, delivered Jugurtha into his hands for 
the Roman consul. The rising fame of Sylla 
gave umbrage to Marius, always jealous of an 
equal as well as superior ; but the ill language, 
which he might use, rather inflamed than ex- 
tinguished the ambition of Sylla. He left the 
conqueror of Jugurtha, and carried arms under 
Catulus. Some time after he obtained the 
pretorship, and was appointed by the Roman 
‘senate to place Ariobarzanes on the throne of 
‘Cappadocia, against the views and interest of 
‘Mithridates, king of Pontus, This he easily | 
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effected. One battle left him victorious ; and 
before he quitted the plains of Asia, the Roman 
prætor had the satisfaction to receive in his- 
camp the ambassadors of the king of Parthia, 
who wished to make a treaty of alliance with 
the Romans, Sylla received them with haugh- 
tiness, and behaved with such arrogance, that 
one of them. exclaimed, Surely this man is 
master of the world, or doomed to be such! At 
his return to Rome, he was commissioned to 
finish the war with the Marsi, and when this 
was successfully ended, was rewarded with the 
consulship, in his 50th year. In this capacity 
he wished to have the administration of the 
Mithridatic war ; but found an obstinate ad- 
versary in Marius, and attained the summit of 
his wishes only, when he had entered Rome 
sword in hand. After he had slaughtered all 
his enemies, seta price on the head of Ma- 
rius, and put to death the tribune Sulpitius, 
who had continually opposed his views, he 
marched towards Asia, and disregarded the 
flames of discord, which he left behind him un- 
extinguished. Mithridates was already master 
of the greatest part of Greece; and Sylla, when 
he reached the coast of Peloponnesus, was de- 
layed by the siege of Athens and the Piræus. 
His operations were carried on with vigor, and 
when he found his money fail, he made no 
scruple to take the riches of the temples of the 
gods, to bribe his soldiers and render them de- 
voted to his service. His boldness succeeded ; 
the Piræus surrendered; and the conqueror, as 
if struck with reverence at the beautiful porti- 
coes, where the philosophic followers of So- 
crates and Plato had often disputéd, spared the 
city of Athens, which he had devoted to de- 
struction, and forgave the living for the sake 
of the dead. Two celebrated battles at Chero- 
nea and Orchomenos, rendered him master of 
Greece. He crossed the Hellespont, and at- 
tacked Mithridates in the very heart of his 
kingdom. The artful monarch, who well knew 
the valor and perseverance of his adversary, 
made proposals of peace ; and Sylla, whose in- 
terest at home was then decreasing, did not he- 
sitate to put an end to a war, which had ren- 
dered him master of so much territory, and ena- 
bled him to return to Rome like a conqueror, and 
dispute with his rival the sovereignty of the 
republic with a victorious army. Muræna was 
left at the head of the Roman forces in Asia, 
and Sylla hastened to Italy. In the plains of 
Campania he was met by afew of his adherents, 
whom the success of his rivals had banished 
from the capital ; and was soon informed that, 
if he wished to contend with Marius, he must 
encounter 15 generals, followed by 25 well-dis- 
ciplined legions. In these critical circumstances 
he had recourse to artifice, and while he pro- 
posed terms of accommodation to his adversa- 
ries, secretly strengthened himself, and saw 
with pleasure his armies daily increase by the 
revolt of soldiers, whom his bribes or promises 
had corrupted. Pompey, who afterwards me- 
rited the surname of Great, embraced his cause, 
and marched to his camp with 3 legions. Soon 
after he appeared in the field with advantage 5 
the confidence of Marius decayed with his 
power, and Sylla entered Rome like a tyrant 
and conqueror. The streets were daily filled 
with dead bodies, and 7,000 citizens, to whom 
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the conqueror had promised pardon, were sud- 
denly massacred in the Circus. The senate, at 
that time assembled in the temple of Bellona, 
heard the shrieks of their dying countrymen ; 
and when they inquired into the cause of it, 
Sylla coolly replied, They are only a few rebels, 
whom I have ordered to be chastised. If this 
had been the last and most dismal scene, Rome 
might have been called happy ; but it was only 
the beginning of her misfortunes ; each suc- 
ceeding day exhibited a greater number of 
slaughtered bodies, and when one of the sena- 
tors had the boldness to ask the tyrant, when 
he meant to stop his cruelties, Sylla, with an 
air of unconcern, answered that he had not yet 
determined, but would take it into his consi- 
deration. The slaughter was continued ; a list 
of such as were proscribed, was daily stuck in | 
the public streets. The slave was rewarded to 
bring his master’s head, and the son was not 
ashamed for money to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his father. No less than 4,700 of the 
most powerful and opulent were slain, and Sylla 
wished the Romans to forget his cruelties im as- 
piring to the title of perpetual dictator. In this 
capacity he made new laws, abrogated such as 
were inimical to his views, and changed every 
regulation which obstructed his ambition. After | 
he had finished whatever the most absolute so- 
vereign may do, from his own will and authority, | 
Sylla abdicated the dictatorial power, and retired 
to a solitary retreat at Puteoli, where he spent the 
rest of his days, if not in literary ease and | 
tranquillity, yet far from the noise of arms, in | 
the midst of debauchery and riot. The com- | 
panions of his retirement were the most licen- | 
tious and base of the populace, and Sylla took 
pleasure still to wallow in voluptuousness though 
on the verge of life, and covered with infirmi- | 
ties. His intemperance hastened his end ; his | 
blood was corrupted, and an imposthume was | 
bred in his bowels. He at last died in the 
greatest torments of the lousy disease, about | 
»B.c. 78, in his 60th year; and it has been ob- 
served that, like Marius, on his death-bed, he 
wished to drown the stings of conscience and 
yemorse by continual intoxication. His funeral 
was very magnificent; his body was attended | 
by the senate and vestal virgins; hymns were 
sung to celebrate his exploits, and honor his 
memory. A monument was erected in the field 
of Mars, on which appeared an inscription | 
written by himself, in which he said that the 
good services received from his friends, and the | 
injuries received from his enemies, had been 
returned with unexampled usury. The charac- 
ter of Sylla is that of an ambitious, dissimulat- 
ing, credulous, tyrannical, debauched, and re- 
solute commander. He was revengeful in the 
highest degree, and the surname of Fefz, 
“ The Fortunate,’ which he assumed, shewed 
that he was more indebted to fortune than to 
valor for the great fame, which he had acquired. 
But in the midst of all this, who cannot admire 
the moderation and philosophy of a man, who, 
when absolute master of a republic, by his 
cruelty and avarice, silently abdicated the ‘sove- 
reign power, challenged a critical examination 
of his administration, and retired to live securely 
in the midst of thousands, whom he had in- 
jured and offended ? The Romans were pleased 
and a abdication ; and when the 


| cent., who became prefect of Rome, pontiff, 


| tinian 2d, requesting the re-establishment of 


| and even without flowers. 
| sentiments can be extracted from his verbose 


| at the entrance of the Euxine sea: see Cyanee, 


insolence of a young man had been vented. 
against the dictator, he calmly answered, This 
usage may perhaps deter another to resign his. 
power to follow my example, if ever he becomes 
absolute. Sylla has been commended for the || 
atronage, which he gave to the artsand sciences. 
He brought from Asia the extensive library of 
Apellico, the Peripatetic philosopher, in which 
were the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and himself composed 22 books of Memoirs 
concerning himself. II. A nephew of the 
dictator, who conspired against his country, be- 
cause he had been deprived of his consulship 
for bribery- III. Another relation, who also 
joined in the same conspiracy. 
_ Sytvanus: see Silvanus. = 
SyLvřa, or Inia, the mother of Romulus: 
see Rhea. a 
SyLvřus, a son of Æneas by Lavinia, from 
whom afterwards all the kings of Alba were 
called Sylvii. din. 6, 763. 
Syusitum, a place of Macedonia, near 
Philippi, on the confines of Thrace. r 
SyumXcuvs, I. an officer in the army of Age- 
silaus. II. [A Roman senator of the 4th 
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augur, and pro-consul of Africa. He vigorously 
resisted the changes made in the national re- 
ligion by the triumphs of Christianity, and 
headed a deputation from the senate to Valen- 


priests; vestals, and the altar of victory. This 
application was resisted by St. Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan, who composed an answer to the pe- 
tition of Symmachus, as did also the poet Pru- 
dentius. Symmachus lost his cause, and for 
some reason was banished by Valentinian, or 
Theodosius, the latter of whom recalled him, 
and raised him to the consulship, a. D. 391. 
The petition above mentioned is preserved in 
the 10 books of Symmachus’s Epistles, still 
extant. His oratory was of that kind, which 
characterised the decline of Roman hterature. 
“ The luxuriancy of Symmachus,” says Gib- 
bon, “ consists of barren leaves without fruit, 
Few facts, and few 


correspondence.’ The best edition, Scioppius, 
Mogunt. 1608, 4to.] 
SYMPLEGXDES, or Cyanr, 2 islands or rocks 


SyxceLLUs, one of the Byzantine historians, 
[named from his being syrced/us, “a constant 
resident with” Tarassias, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. -He lived in the time of Charlemagne, 
and began to write his History in 792, but was 
| prevented by death from extending it beyond 
| the times of Maximian and Maximin; valuable 
| for the account of the Egyptian dynasties 5 
| published by Goar, Paris, 1652, Jol] 

Syxesřvs, I. [‘ a native of Cyrene, of noble 
extraction, a Platonic philosopher, the disciple 
| of Hypatia, who recited, a.D. 399, a very 
pase oration de Regno, according to the 
| probable reasoning of Pagi, Critica Baroniana 
ad A, C.399. n. 19. p. 319. 7. 6.; made, by the 
earnest interference of Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria, a semipagan bishop of Ptolemais in Cyre- 

| naic Libya, a.D. 410. ad A. C. 410. n. 37. 
p.602. (Synes. Epist.53. 57. 66. 105. ; Evagr. 
H. E. 1, 15.; Nicephor. H. E. 14, 55.; Pope 
Blount, 284.5 Cave, 1, 389.; Fabr, B, Gr, 
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‘1, 414.°8,°221.5 Brucker, 3, 507. 6, 552.; 
Catal. Bibl: Bunav. 1, 2, 1635. 3, 1,°91.; 
Hamberger, 3, 119.; Montucla, Hist. Math. 
4,1, p. 326.) C. C. Woog, published in 1758, 
Atc.an Historiola de Synesio Episcopo et Evagrio 
Philosopho, from the Codex Baroccianus in the 
Bodleian Library, in Greek and Latin.” Sazius, 
1,467. “ An ancient father and bishop of the 
Christian church, flourished at the beginning of 
the Sth cent. He was born at Cyrene in 
Africa, a town situated on the borders of Egypt, 
aud afterwards travelled to the neighbouring 
country for improvement, where he happily 
succeeded in his studies under the celebrated 
female philosopher Hypatia, who presided at 
that time over the Platonic school at Alexan- 
dria, where also the eminent mathematicians, 
Theo, Pappus, and Hero taught. Nicephorus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who wrote annota- 
tions on a piece of Synesius, called De Insomniis, 
represents him as a man of prodigious parts 
and learning, and says ‘ that there was nothing 
he did not know,—no science, wherein he did 
not excel,—no mystery, in which he was not 
initiated and deeply versed.’ His works are in 
high esteem with the curious; and his Episé/es, 
in Suidas’s opinion, are admirable, and in that 
of Photius, as well as Evagrius, ‘ elegant, 
agreeable, sententious, and learned? Synesius 
was a man of noble birth, which added no less 
weight to his learning, than that reflected lustre 
on his quality; and both together procured 
him great credit and authority. He went about 


A.D. 400, on an embassy, which lasted 3 years, | 


to the emperor Arcadius at Constantinople, on 
the behalf of his country, which was miserably 
harassed by the auxiliary Goths, and other 
barbarians; and it was then, as he himself tells 
us, ‘ that with greater boldness than any of the 
Greeks, he pronounced before the emperor an 
Oration concerning Government: About 410, 
when the citizens of Ptolemais applied to Theo- 
philus of Alexandria for a bishop, Synesius was 
appointed and consecrated, though he took all 
imaginable pains to decline the honor. He de- 
clared himself not at all convinced of the truth 
of some of the most important articles of Chris- 
tianity. He was verily persuaded of the existence 
of the soul before its union with the body; he 
could not conceive the resurrection of the body; 
nor did he believe that the world should ever 
be destroyed. He also owned himself to have 
such an affection for his wife, that he would 
not consent either to be separated from her, 
or to live in a clandestine manner with her; and 
told Theophilus that, if he did insist on making 
him a bishop, he must leave him in possession 
of his wife and all his notions. Theophilus at 
length submitted to these singular terms, ‘ on 
a presumption,’ it is said, ‘ that a man, whose 
life and manners were in every respect so exem- 
plary, could not possibly be long a bishop 
without being enlightened with heavenly truth ; 
nor was Theophilus deceived. For Synesius 
was no sooner seated in his bishopric, than he 
easily acquiesced in the doctrine of the resur- 
rection.’ (Cave.) Baronius says, (in his Annals,) 
f that he does not believe these singularities of 
Synesius to have been his real sentiments, but 
only that he pretended them, with a view of 
putting a stop to the importunities of Theophi- 
lus, and of warding off this advancement to a 
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bishopric, which was highly disagreeable té 
him? That the advancement was highly dis- 
agreeable to Synesius, is very certain; but it is 
likewise as certain that Baronius’s supposition 
is without all foundation. There is extant a 
Letter of Synesius to his brother,” (of which 
an extract is given,) “ illustrative of his cha 
racter and opinions. Besides rejecting the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, in his 
Hymns Synesius adapts the triad, or rather 
quaternion of the schools, to the received Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. Ifthe language 
of these mystical Odes, says Brucker, be com- 
pared with that of the Gnostics and Cabbalists, 
the theology of Plato, and the Zoroastrean 
Oracles, it will be easily seen that Synesius was 
a more worthy disciple of Hypatia than of 
Jesus Christ. His Works were published, to- 
gether with those of Cyril of Jerusalem, by 
Petavius at Paris, 1612, and afterwards, with 
an addition of notes, in 1633, o They are 
far from being voluminous, consisting only of 
156 Epistles, and some small pieces. He is 
chiefly celebrated for his eloquence, an elegant 
specimen of which remains in his Dio, a trea- 
tise on the manner, in which he instructed 
himself.” Chalmers, Biogr. Dict. His Works 
were published by Hadrian Turnebus, Paris, 
1533, fol. Of the Episiles, an edition was 
published at Paris, 1605, 12mo.  Grecis cum 
antiquis Codd. MSS. accurate collatis, cum 
Latinalnterpretatione Viri Eruditissimi” ( Hadr. 
Turnebi,) “et Notis? (Fr. Porti, e Bibliotheca 
Jac. Gilloti,) pp. 623; but Is. Casaubon, in his 
Letter to Jac, Gillotus, (which is the last in the 
collection by Grævius,) does not think very 
highly of this edition. The Epistles were also 
edited, in Greek, with the Greek Schoha of 
Neophyta, by Gregorius Demetriade, Vienne, 
1792, 8v0. ‘The book de Insomniis was edited, 
with a Latin version and notes, by A. Pichonius, 
Paris, 1586, 8vo. “ Ad naturalia vaticinia 
aliqua etiam ex parte pertinent Somnia, quorum 
interpretandorum peculiaris inventa ars est, 
quæ svegoxerrixn vocatur. Ejus veteres aliquot 
auctores habemus, inter quos præcipuus est 
Artemidorus, qui lingua Græca doctissime de 
Somniis scripsit, additis ubique rationibus, et 
cum Notis Nic. Rigaltii editus est. Scripsit et 
Synesius librum de Somniis Græce, quem Com- 
mentario illustravit Hier. Cardanus, in quo 
adeo diligenter, et cum anxietate quadam con- 
quisitis rationibus, hanc tradit doctrinam, ac si 
res maximi momenti ageret, et subtilissimam 
philosophiæ partem tractaret : qui liber et in 
Germanicam linguam est conversus.” Morhof, 
Polyh. Lit. 2, 3, 1, 8. The 10 Hymns, with 
some Odes of Greg. Naz, and Latin Versions 
by Fr. Portus, were published by H. Stephens, 
1568, in 32mo.; also with an Hymn of Joannes 
Damascenus, and Latin Versions, Paris, 1570, 
12mo. pp. 155. A translation of the Hymns 
into French verse may be seen in the Poetical 
Works of Jacques Courtin, Paris, 1581, 12mo, 
II. A Greek physician, and chemist, whose 
work de Febribus was edited at Amsterdam, 
1749, 8vo. with this title :—“ Synesius, de Febri- 
bus, quem nunc primum ex Cod. MS. Bibl, 
Lugd. B., Edidit, Vertit, Notisque Ilustravit 
J. S. Bernard. Accedit Viatici Constantino 
Africano Interprete Libri VII. Pars.’ Both 
Constantinus Africanus and a had trans- 
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lated, the former into Latin, and the latter into 


Greek, from the same Arabic original, (“ Con- 
stantinus Africanus, Monachus Casinensis, Me- 
dicus, A.n.1087.” Saaius, 2,197.) whichconsists 
of 7 books, is entitled "EQ2dia ray "Arodnwatyray, 
Viatica Peregrinantium, and may be seen in 
Greek in the Royal Library at Paris, This 
original was the composition of Achmet, whom 
Saxius (2, 185.) states to have flourished about 
AD, 1070, and if we assign the period A.D. 
1080 to Synesius, we shall not be very wide of 
the mark; for Bernard has shewn, 1. that 
Constantinus. Africanus translated from the 
Arabic original, (and not from the Greek, as 
Labbe and Dr. Freind supposed ;) 2. that the 
Greek version existed before the Latin; 3. 
that the Latin translator had the Greek version 
before him. As to the name of the Greek 
translator, it is very doubtful whether he was 
really called Synesius :—“ In Catal. Bibl. 
Lugd. B. dicitur Synesius, mihi vero nulla se 
obtulerunt vestigia, quorum indicina id licuisset 
hariolari, nisi quod dorso libri Synesii nomen 
inscriptum sit a bibliopego, haud dubie quod ita 
facere jussus fuerit a possessore, cui forte no- 
minis ratio constitit. Fuit autem Codex, qui 
ex Vossii libraria supellectile in Leidensem 
transiit, olim Melchisedeci Thevenot, cujus 
nomen adscriptum hoe probat. Obtulerat dono 
Thevenotius Vossio Codices suos Graecos, quos 
conquisiverat variis in locis, hac conditione, ut 
vicissim a Vossio dono impetraret Codices, quos 
possidebat, orientales, quorum amore ac desiderio 
in primis tenebatur Thevenot. Didici hoc ex 
literis Thevenotii ad Vossium, quæ inter Æpisto- 
larum sat grandem numerum adservantur in 
Bibl. Remonstrantium Amstelædami, quarum 
inspiciendarum copiam mihi facerat vir cel. ac 
humanissimus, J. J. Wetstein. Vehementer 
autem dolui quod Catalogum suorum Codicum, 
quem simul ad Vossium miserat Thevenot, in- 
tercidisse cernerem, ratus ibi forte me depre- 
hensurum cur Synesius vocitetur auctor noster. 
Incertum itaque quis fuerit, Et sane res est 
difficultatis plena libros medicos suis auctoribus 
vindicare. Inter Mich. Pselli scripta refertur 
Medicinale ad Constantinum Porphyrogenne- 
tam, unde natus est Pse/lus Medicus. Leo 
Allatius, vir doct. (Diatribe de Psellis, a cel. 
Fabr. B. Gr. T. 5. inserta, p. 51.) dubius heret 
quis iste sit Psellus, (conf. p. 8.) tandem hunc 
librum Pselli quidem foetum esse negat, sed 
eum auctori suo adserere nequivit. Patet 
autem ex proæmio adlato Noni esse librum de 
Curat. Morb.; nam totidem verbis in editis 
legitur, et quæ præterea de hoe libro memorat 
Allatius, optime in Nonum quadrant. Plures 
exstiterunt olim Synesii, de quibus vide Fabr. B. 
Gr. 8,233. Tribuerem hanc versionem illi, qui 
inter Chemicos Græcos recensetur Scholia in 
Librum Democriti edidisse ad Dioscorum, quæ 
edidit Fabr. 7c. Cæterum Interpres quisquis 
demum fuerit de suo nonnulla immiscuit, ut 
ex Versionibus cl, Reiskii et Constantini Afr. 
didici, et suis locis indicavi, qui mos illo tem- 
pore maxime viguisse videtur. Nam qui Rha- 
zen de Pestilentia legerit, is facile perspiciet 
Interpretem et huic quedam admisċuisse, qui- 
bus auctoris sententiam explanaret. Atque 
hæc sunt, quæ de Auctore ejusque Interprete 
Græco rescire potui. Etenim de Constantino 
Afr, hie non oan quem qui-penitius cog- 
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noscere cupit, adeat Jo. Freind (Hist. Med. 323.) 
Fabr. Bibl. Gr. (13, 123.) Lambec. (Bibl. Cas. 
P.2, L. 6. p.125.)” Bernard. See also “ Voss. 
(de Philos. 117.) Conring. 114., Pagius (Crit. 
Baron. A. 1087. xiii.) Cave, (2, 150.) Fabr, 
(B. Gr. 12, 614. 13, 123.) Bibl. Lat. (1, 867.) 
Bibl. Med. Æt. 1, 1191.3; Hamberger, 3, 793. 
Haller, (Bibl. Botan. 1, 216.)”? Saxius, 2,197. 
The following notices of Synesius occur in 
Jourdan’s translation of Kurt Sprengel’s Hist. 
de la Médecine, Paris, 1815, 8vo. t. 2. p. 240: 
* Sous le règne de Manuel, vivait un certain 
Synésius, dont nous possédons la traduction du 
Viaticum, ouvrage qui avait été écrit à la 
fin du onziéme siécle par un Arabe nommé 
Abu-Dschafar-Achmed-Ben-Ibraham. Cette tra- 
duction Grecque servit à Constantin I’ Africain 
pour composer son Viaticum. (Reiske dans 
Bernard, Préf. de son édition de Synesius de 
Febribus.) Reiske a comparé l'original Arabe 
avec elle, et il l’a trouvée exacte à quelques 
différences près : (p. 136, se trouvent quelques 
additions de Synésius au texte Arabe.) On 
remarque aussi deux passages dans lesquels 
Synésius ajoute le texte Arabe à sa traduction. 
CIl appelle le période de la sueur tvrexe, nath, 
et p. 120, il nomme la fièvre tierce tawouderrcd, 
motstets.) Du reste, la théorie de la fièvre est 
entièrement Galenique. Les signes d'une fièvre 
produite par un long chagrin, sont parfaite- 
ment bien énoncés, (p. 30.) J’approuve aussi 
le traitement moral des affections fébriles, (p. 58.) 
Les méthodes curatives sont conformes au génie 
des Arabes. L'auteur recommandait partout 
leau, le sucre, et Phuile de rose. Le jus dé 
pruneaux, les myrobalans, et la casse sont ses 
purgatifs. Il donne anssi le camphre à Pinté- 
rieur, (p. 240.) Cequ’il y a de plus important, 
c’est la description de la petite vérole, que le 
traducteur appelle prvzcraivodon angiz (p. 248.) 
et qui est distinguée de la rougeole, ou de 
l'ietog Asmeri xel muzy Aowixy. C'est le premier 
ouvrage Grec, dans lequel il soit fait mention 
de ces deux maladies; mais comme tous les 
détails, qui les concernent, sont tirés de Rhazés, 
je winsisterai pas plus long-temps sur cet 
objet.” Sprengel had, then, paid no attention 
to the arguments, by which Bernard has proved 
that Constantinus Afr. did not translate from 
the Greek version of Synesius, but from the 
Arabic original. “ Cette loi de Dioclétien en 
rappelle une autre du méme prince, ordonnant 
de brûler tous les livres, qui traitaient de la 
chimie de lor et de l’argent, (Jo. Antiochen. 
in Constantin. Porphyrog. Collect, 834. Suid. 
I, 595. 3, 669.) Elle fut rendue vers la fin 
du troisième siècle: les Egyptiens cultivaient 
done Valchimie bien avant cette époque; d’ail- 
leurs, les expériences faites sous le régne de 
Caligula le démontrent sans réplique. On trouve 
aussi l’application du mot alchimie à lastro- 
logie, dans l'ouvrage d'un auteur Romain, qui 
vivait un peu plus tard, (Jul. Firmie. Matern. 
Astron. ed. Pruckner, Bas. 1533. fol. p. 31.) 
L'esprit du siècle suffit pour expliquer l’origine 
de cet art extravagant, Il n’y avait plus assez 
de métaux précieux pour satisfaire le luxe 
désordonné des Romains, Trop indolens pour 
s’en procurer par des vojes honnêtes, plusieurs 
espérèrent trouver dans la magie et le com- 
merce des génies, le moyen de subvenir à leurs 
besoins factices, L’Egypte offrait des monus 
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mens si frappans de la richesse et des arts de 
ses premiers habitans, que ces hommes dégé- 
nérés supposérent que les anciens étaient en 
possession du secret de faire Por. Bientôt on 
vit des fourbes vendre des MSS. décorés de 
noms célèbres dans l'antiquité, dans lesquels 
on enseignait les opérations mystiques néces- 
saires pour parvenir à la pierre philosophale. 
(Comparez, Æneas Gaz. 67. Bart. Era xa} 
wae’ hiv oi reel rhy UAny ooa Hoyueoy noi zarri- 
Tepoy Mugurubovres, xx) Td sidos aDuncdvres, ex) Tò 
Tswvarsgoy usraburovres THY DANY KPUTÒY KÉAAITTOY 
twolngay.) L’un d’entre eux publia, sons le 
nom de Démocrite, un ouvrage portant le titre 
de Sucin xu} Murrind. Ce livre a été imprimé 
dans les temps modernes, et regardé comme 
authentique : (Democriti Buciwe xual Murriz, 
cum Synes, Pelagii, Stephani, Notis, ed. Pizi- 
mentii, 1573, 8vo. Sapor, roi de Perse, s’y 
trouve nommé p. 320.) Le sophiste Chrétien 
Synésius ne soupçonna pas lui-même d’im- 
postures dans ces prétendus préceptes de Dé- 
mocrite pour obtenir la véritable teinture. Il 
n’épargna ni soins ni peines pour déchriffrer 
les énigmes mystiques de Pauteur, (Synesii 
Epist. ad Dioscorum, ap. Fabr. B. Gr. 8, 232.) 
Sa Lettre nous apprend qu’on fondait dés-lors 
beaucoup d'espoir sur la fixation du mercure, 
ctàńvn, et qu’on employait encore la magnésie 
et l’arsenie pour le grand œnvre appelé režķis. 
On trouve aussi dans le célèbre MS, de Gotha 
un autre ouvrage du méme Synésius, Ce livre, 
qui renferme des idées analogues, a été décrit 
par Reinesius, et Léon Allatius a eu l’intention 
de le publier. (Borrich. de Ortu et Progressu 
Chemie, Hafn. 1668. 4to. p. 97.) On peut 
conclure, d’aprés un passage d'une Lettre de 
Synésius à Herculien, (142. p. 279.) qu'il est 
réellement l’auteur du livre en question; car il 
parle dans ce passage des secrets de la science, 
qu’on ne doit point divulger. (Comparez, Morhof. 
Polyh. Lit. 1, 8. p. 1141, 11. p. 104,)” 
Morhof contends earnestly and elaborately for 
identifying the chemist and the bishop. | 
Synnas, adis, or Synnapa, pl. [a town of 
Phrygia, north-west of the plain of Ipsus. Be- 
tween this place and Docimeum, to the north- 
west, were famous marble-quarries, whence a 
beautiful kind of white marble, with red spots, 
was obtained. This was held in high repute 
by the Romans, and much used in buildings. 
The Romans named this marble after the town 
of Synnada, lapis Synnadicus ; the inhabitants 
of the country called it Albos Aoximirns, Or Aoxi- 
paños, from Docimeum. Strabo speaks of the 
high degree of value attached to it, and of slabs 
and columns of it having been transported to 
Rome at avastexpense.] Strabo, 12.—Claudian, 
in Eutr. 2.—Martial, 9,77.—Stat. Silv.1, 5, 41. 
Sypuax, a king of the Maszsyli in Libya, 
who married Sophonisba, daughter of Asdrubal, 
and forsook the alliance of the Romans to join 
himself to the interest of his father-in-law, and 
of Carthage. [Encamping his army apart 
from that of Asdrubal, both camps were in the 
night surprised and burnt by Scipio. After- 
wards, in a general engagement, the united 
Carthaginian and Numidian armies were de- 
feated. Syphax, on this, hastened back to his 
own country, but, pursued by Lælius and Masi- 
nissa, he, together with his son Vermina, was 
taken prisoner, and brought back to Scipio. | 
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The conqueror carried him to Rome, where he: 
adorned his triumph. Syphax died in prison: 
B.C. 201, and his possessions were given to, 
Masinissa. According to some, the descendants 
of Syphax reigned for some time over a part of 
Numidia, and continued to make opposition to. 
the Romans. Liv. 24, &e—Plut.— Flor, 2, 6,— 
Polyb.— Sil. Ital.16,171.118.— Ovid, Fast.6,7 69. 

Syracosta, I. festivals at Syracuse, celebrated, 
during 10 days, in which women were busily 
employed in offering sacrifices. II. Another, 
yearly observed near the lake of Syracuse, where, 
as they supposed, Pluto had disappeared with 
Proserpina, 

Syracts#, a celebrated city of Sicily, founded 
about B.c. 732, by Archias, a Corinthian, and 
one of the Heraclide. In its flourishing state, 
it extended 224 English miles in circumference, 
and was divided into 4 districts, Ortygia, Acra» 
dina, Tycha, and Neapolis, to which some add 
a 5th division, Epipole, a district little inha- 
bited, These were of themselves separate cities. 
[The whole was encompassed by a triple wall, 
so flanked with towers and castles at proper 
distances, as to be almost impregnable.] Syra- 
cuse had 2 capacious harbors, separated from 
one another by the island of Ortygia. The 
greatest harbor was above 5,000 paces in cir- 
cumference, and its entrance 500 paces wide. 
The people of Syracuse were very opulent and 
powerful; though subject to tyrants, masters of 
vast possessions, and dependent states. The 
city of Syracuse was well built; its houses 
stately and magnificent ; it is said to have pro-. 
duced the best and most excellent of men, 
when they were virtuous, but the most wicked 
and depraved, when addicted to vicious pur- 
suits. The women of Syracuse were not pers 
mitted to adorn themselves with gold, or wear 
costly garments, except such as prostituted 
themselves, Syracuse gave birth to Theocritus 
and Archimedes, It was under different govern- 
ments; and after being freed from the tyranny, 
of Thrasybulus, B.c. 446, it enjoyed security 
for 61 years, till the usurpation of the Dionysii, 
expelled by Timoleo, B.0. 343. In the age of 
the elder Dionysius, an army of 100,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, and 400 ships, were kept in 
constant pay. It fell into the hands of the 
Romans under the consul Marcellus, after a 
siege of 3 years, B.C. 212, [Of the 4 ancient 
quarters of Syracuse, Ortygia alone is now re- 
maining; it is about 2 miles round, and sup- 
posed to contain about 17,000 inhabitants, 
Some remains, however, are still visible of the 
ancient Syracuse, in the ruins of porticoes,’ 
temples, and palaces. The famous fountain of 
Arethusa rose in the island of Ortygia, but its 
spring is now dried up. | 

Syria, a large country of Asia, whose boun- 
daries are not accurately ascertained by the an- 
cients. Syria, generally speaking, was bounded 
on the east by the Euphrates, [and a small 
portion of Arabia,] north by Mt. Taurus, west 
by the Mediterranean, and south by Arabia. 
It was divided into several districts and pro- 
vinces, among which were Phænicia, Seleucis, 
Judæa or Palestine, Mesopotamia, Babylo, and 
Assyria, [Syria is calied in Scripture Aram, 
and the inhabitants Arameans, a name derived 
from Aram, 5th son of Shem, father of the 
Syrians. Mesopotamia is gA met Aram iw 
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the sacred text, but the appellation Neharim, 
i. e. “ between the rivers,” is always added, for 
distinction, to the latter. The name, trans- 
mitted to us by the Greeks, is a corruption or 
abridgment of Assyria, which was first adopted 
by the Ionians, who frequented these coasts 
after the Assyrians of Nineveh had reduced 
this country to be a province of their empire 
about s.c. 750. The Greeks, however, were 
not unacquainted with the term 4rameans, but 
gave to it a wide appellation, making it com- 
prehend the Syrians, inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia, the Assyrians, and the White Syrians or 
Leuco- Syrii, as far as Pontus, because they saw 
that all these nations used a common language, 
the same customs, and religious faith.] Syria 
was subjected to the monarchs of Persia; but 
after the death of Alex. the Great, Seleucus, 
surnamed Nicator, who had received this pro- 
vince as his lot in the division of the Mace- 
donian dominions, raised it into an empire, 
Known in history by the name of the kingdom 
of Syria or Babylo, B.c. 312. Seleucus died 
after a reign of 32 years, and his successors, 
surnamed the Se/eucide, ascended the throne 
in the following order:—Antiochus Soter, B.C. 
280.; Antiochus Theos, 261.; Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, 246.; Seleucus Ceraunus, 226.; Antio- 
chus the Great, 223.; Seleucus Philopator, 
187.; Antiochus Epiphanes, 175.; Antiochus 
Eupator, 164.; Demetrius Soter, 162.; Alex- 
ander Balas, 150.; Demetrius Nicator, 146.; An- 
tiochus 6th, 144.; Diodotus Trypho, 143.; Anti- 
ochus Sidetes, 139.; Demetrius Nicator restored, 
130.; Alexander Zebina, 127, dethroned by 
Antiochus Grypus, 123.; Antiochus Cyzicenus, 
112, who takes part of Syria, which he calls 
Ceelesyria ; Philip and Demetrius Eucerus, 93, 
and in Ceelesyria, Antiochus Pius; Aretas was 
king of Ceelesyria, 85. ; Tigranes, king of Ar- 


menia, 83.; and Antiochus Asiaticus, 69, de- | 


throned by Pompey, 3.c. 65.; in consequence 
of which Syria became a Roman province. 

Syriicum mars, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, which is on the coast of Phoenicia 
and Syria. 

Syrinx, a Nymph of Arcadia, daughter of 
the Lado. Pan became enamored of her, and 
attempted to offer violence ; but Syrinx escaped, 
and at her own request was changed by the gods 
into a reed called cigiyZ. The god made him- 
self a pipe with the reeds, into which his fa- 
vorite Nymph had been changed. Ovid, Met. 
1, 691. 

Syropuanrx, the name of an inhabitant of 
the maritime coast of Syria. Juv. 8. 


Syros, I. one of the Cyclades in the Ægean | 


sea, about 20 miles in circumference, very fruit- 
ful in wine and corn of all sorts. The inha- 
bitants lived to a great age, because the air was 


wholesome. Od. 15, 504.— Strabo, 10.— Mela, 


2,7.——II. A town of Caria. Paus. 3, 26. 
Syrres, [2 gulfs on the northern coast of 
Africa, one called Syrtis Minor, on the coast 
of Byzacium, now Gulf of Cabes; the other 
Syrtis Major, on the coast of Cyrenaica, now 
Gulf of Sidra, The former is supposed to de- 
rive its modern name from the city of Tacape, 
which was at the head of it; that of the latter 
is a corruption from the ancient name Syrtis. 
The term Syrtis, if it has not a more ancient 
oriental otymonney seems to he derived from 
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these 2 gulfs. The Syrtis Minor is about 45 
geographical miles in breadth, and runs up into 
the continent about 75 miles. It is still an 
object of apprehension to sailors in consequence 
of the variations and uncertainties of the tides 
on a flat and shelvy coast. ~The Syrtis Major 
is about 180 geographical miles between the 
2 Capes, and penetrates 100 miles into the 
land.] The word has been used to denote “any 
part of the sea, of which the navigation was 
attended with danger from whirlpools or hidden 
rocks.” Mela, 1,7. 2,7 —Æn. 4, 41—Lucan, 
9, 303.— Sallust, Jug. 
Syrus, an island: see Syros. 
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Taaures, a Phenician deity, the same as 
Saturn. Varro. A 
Tas, a town of Pisidia. Liv. 38, 13. 
TABELLARIE LEGES, [laws passed at various 
times for the purpose of enabling the Roman 
commons to vote by ballot, and no longer viva 
voce. The object of these laws was to diminish 
the power of the nobility. Voting by ballot. 
was allowed by the Gabinian law a.u.c. 614, in 
conferring honors; 2 years after, at all trials 
except for treason, by the Cassian law; in” 
passing laws, by the Papirian law, a.u.c. 622 5 
and lastly, in trials for treason also, by the 
Ceelian law, a.v.c. 630.] 5 
TABERNA Nova, I. a street in Rome, where 
shops were built. Liv. 3, 48. II. Rhenane, 
a town of Germany on the confluence of the 
Felbach and Rhine, now Rhin-Zabern.—— 
III. Rigue, Bern-Cas/el, on the Moselle. 
IV. Triboccorum, Saverne, a town of Alsace in 
France. j 
Tasor, [a mountain of Galilee, west of Ti- 
berias, and south-east of Dio-Cæsarea ; called 
Itabyrius by the Greeks. Josephus makes it 
30 furlongs in height, and 26 in compass. It 
is an insulated mountain, (whence its name, 
Tabor in Hebrew signifying “ separate,”) in the 
plain of Esdraelon, having a level and extene 
siye area at the summit, very fertile and plea- 
sant. This plain is of an oblong figure, like 
the mountain itself, and 3,000 paces in circuit. 
On this plain once stood a city, probably the 
same with the city Tabor in the tribe of Zabu- 
lon, mentioned in 1 Chron. 5,77. There is a 


| small height on the eastern side, the place, 


where, according to tradition, our Lord was 
transfignred. St. Helena built a handsome 
church on this spot in memory of that event, 
now in ruins. Some writers maintain, however, 
that the scene of the transfiguration was on 
Mt. Panium, near Cæsarea Philippi.] 

TaBrica, a maritime town of Africa, near 
Hippo, made a Roman colony. The neigh- 
bouring forests abounded with monkeys. Juv. 
10, 194.—Plin. 5, 3.—Mela, 1, 7—Sil. Ital. 
3, 256. 

TasuRNus, a mountain of Campania, which 
abounded with olives. Virg. G. 2, 38. dine 
125715; ; 

Tacar, Cabes, a town of Africa, [at the 
head of the Syrtis Minor; near it were some 
medicinal waters, called Aque Tacapine, now 
El- Hamma. | 

Tacrarinas, a Numidian who commanded 
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an army against the Romans in the reign of 
Tiberius. He had formerly served in the Ro- 
man legions, but in the character of an enemy 
displayed the most inveterate hatred against 
his benefactor. After he had severally defeated 
the officers of Tiberius, he was at last routed 
and killed in the field of battle, fighting with 
uncommon fury, by Dolabella. Tacit. Ann. 2. &e. 

Tacuameso, an island in the Nile, near 

Thebais. The Egyptians held one half of this 
island, and the rest was in the hands of the 
Ethiopians. Herod. 2. 
i ‘Tacuos, or Tacuus, a king of Egypt, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, against whom he 
sustained a long war. He was assisted by the 
Greeks, but his confidence in Agesilaus, king 
of Lacedemo, proved fatal to him. Chabrias, 
the Athenian, had been entrusted with the fleet 
of the Egyptian monarch, and Agesilaus was 
left with the command of the mercenary army. 
The Lacedemonian disregarded his engage- 
ments, and by joining with Nectanebus, who 
had revolted from Tachus, ruined the affairs of 
the monarch, and obliged him to save his life 
by flight. Some observe that Agesilaus acted 
with that duplicity to avenge himself on Tachus, 
who had insolently ridiculed his short and de- 
formed stature. The expectations of Tachus 
had been raised by the fame of Agesilaus ; but 
when he saw the lame monarch, he repeated on 
the occasion the fable of the mountain, which 
brought forth a mouse, on which Agesilaus re- 
plied with asperity, that, though he called him 
a mouse, yet he soon would find him to be a ¢ion, 
C. Nep. in Ages. 

TacYra, a goddess who presided over silence. 
Numa, as some say, paid particular veneration 
to this divinity. 

Tactrus, C. Cornettus, I. a celebrated Latin 
historian, born in the reign of Nero, [The 
exact year cannot be ascertained, but as Pliny 
the Younger informs us that he and Tacitus 
were nearly of the same age, it is supposed that 
Tacitus was born a.u.c. 809, or 810, about the 
6th year of Nero’s reign. The place of his 
nativity is nowhere mentioned.] His father 
was a Roman knight, who had been appointed 
governor of Belgic Gaul. The native genius, 
and rising talents of Tacitus were beheld with 
rapture by Vespasian, and as he wished to pro- 
tect and patronise ‘merit, he raised the young 
historian to places of trust and honor. The 
succeeding emperors were not less partial to 
Tacitus, and Domitian seemed to forget his 
cruelties, when virtue and innocence claimed 
his patronage. [Tacitus himself furnishes a 
solution of this strange conduct on the part of 
Domitian. Agricola, he tells us, had the ad- 
dress to restrain the headlong violence of the 
tyrant by his prudence and moderation. Ta- 
citus imitated this line of conduct, and instead 
of giving umbrage to the prince, and provoking 
the tools of power, was content to display his 
eloquence at the bar. He had a talent for 
poetry, and his verses most probably served to 
ingratiate him with the tyrant, who affected to 
be a votary of the Muses. If in addition to 
this he was the author of a book of apophthegms 
called Facetie, that very amusement could not 
fail to prove successful in gaining for him the 
notice of Domitian. By him Tacitus was made 


prætor, a, D, 88; he was also appointed one of | America, 
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the college of Quindecimviri. In a.p. 78, he 
married the daughter of Julius Agricola. On 
the death of his father-in-law in a-p. 93; he 
quitted Rome, but returned to it in 97, when 
Nerva was on the throne. This prince named 
him successor in the consulship to Virginius 
Rufus, who had just died. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he quitted public affairs, and gave himself 
up in private to his historical compositions. The 
period of his death is not known.] The friendly 
intercourse of Pliny and Tacitus has often been 
admired, and many have observed that the fa- 
miliarity of these 2 great men arose from similar 
principles, and a perfect conformity of manners 
and opinions. Yet Tacitus was as much the 
friend of a republican government as Pliny was 
an admirer of the imperial power, and of the 
short-lived virtues of his patron Trajan. Pliny 
gained the hearts of his adherents by affability 
and all the elegant graces, which became the 
courtier and favorite, while Tacitus conciliated 
the esteem of the world by his virtuous conduct, 
which prudence and love of honor ever guided. 
The friendship of Tacitus and Pliny almost 
became proverbial, and one was scarcely men- 
tioned without the other, as the following in- 
stance may indicate :—At the exhibition of the 
spectacles in the circus, Tacitus held a long 
conversation on different subjects with a Roman 
knight, with whom he was unacquainted; and 
when the knight asked him whether he was a 
native of Italy? the historian told him that he 
was not unknown to him, and for their distant 
acquaintance he was indebted to literature: 
Then you are, replied the knight, either Tacitus 
or Pliny. The time of Tacitus was not em- 
ployed in trivial pursuits ; the orator might 
have been now forgotten, if the hiséorian had 
not flourished. Tacitus wrote a treatise on the 
Manners of the Germans, a composition ad- 
mired for its fidelity and exactness, though some 
have declared that the historian delineated 
manners and customs, with which he was not 
acquainted, and which never existed. [In this 
treatise but little reliance can be placed on the 
geographical notices of Tacitus, which ave very 
defective. His remarks on the manners, usages, 
and political institutions of this people are, on 
the other hand, peculiarly valuable. The his- 
torian is supposed by the best critics to have 
derived his principal information relative to the 
Germans from persons, who had served against 
them, and in particular from Virginius Rufus, 
who, as we learn from the Letters of Pliny, was 
the friend of Tacitus. The great work also of 
the Elder Pliny on Germany, now lost, must 
have been an important aid. As to the object 
of the historian in composing this work, some 
have even gone so far as to suppose that his 
sole intention was to satirise the corrupt morals 
of his contemporaries, by holding forth to view 
an ideal and highly-colored picture of barba- 
rian virtue. According to these same writers, 
his object was to bring back his countrymen to 
their ancient simplicity of manners, and thus 
oppose an effectual barrier to those enemies, 
who menaced the safety of their descendants. 
But a perusal of the work in question destroys 
all this fanciful hypothesis. The analogy be- 
tween many of the rude manners of the early 
Germans, and those of the aborigines of North 
at once stamps the work with the 
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seal of truth. What if Tacitus dwells with a 


certain predilection on the simple manners of 
Germany? It surely is natural in one, who 
had become disgusted with the excesses of 
Italy. We are not to suppose, however, that 
this work of Tacitus is'free from errors. The 
very manner, in which he acquired his infor- 
mation on this subject, must have led to mis- 
conceptions and mistakes. Religious preju- 
dices also served occasionally to mislead the 
historian, who beheld the traces of Greek and 
Roman mythology even in the north.] His 
Life of Cn. Julius Agricola, whose daughter he 
had married, is celebrated for its purity, ele- 
gance, and the many excellent instructions and 
important truths, which it relates. [In this 
work we know not which most to admire, the 
noble and amiable character of Agricola, or the 
truth, sensibility, calm and manly tone of the 
biography. The misfortunes of the age had 
impressed on the style of Tacitus a character of 
melancholy, which gives to the work a sombre 
and enchanting air. The friendship, which he 
felt for Agricola, never leads Tacitus to violate 
the claims of historical accuracy; while at the 
same time he does not attempt to conceal his 
indignation at the policy of the Roman govern- 
ment, of which Agrippa himself was some- 
times the instrament. The work is a model of 
biography.] His History of the Roman Em- 
perors is imperfect; of the 28 years, of which 
it treated, from A. D. 69, to A.D. 96, nothing re- 
mains but the year 69th, and part of the 70th. 
[The History of Tacitus began with the acces- 
sion of Galba, and extended to the death of 
Domitian ; it embraced consequently a period of 
29 years. The number of books, into which it 
was divided, is unknown; it must have been 
considerable, since the first 4 books, and the 
commencement of the 5th, all which remains 
to us, embrace merely the period of little more 
than 1 year.) His Annals were the most ex- 
tensive and complete of his works, [in 16 books. 
They embraced the history of the events, which 
transpired from the death of Augustus to that 
of Nero, as well as those, which preceded the 
epoch, which formed the subject of the History. 
They must not, however, be regarded as form- 
ing the first part of the History, since they 
constitute a separate work, and are composed on 
a different plan, more suitable to the recital of 
events, of which the historian had not been an 
eye-witness. There remain to us of this work 
the first 4 books, a part of the 5th, and from 
the llth to the 14th inclusive, excepting the 
end of the 14th. The portion, which we have 
of the Annals, contains the reign of Tiberius, 
the close of that of Claudins, and almost the 
whole of Nero’s. We want the reign of Cali- 
gula, and the beginning of that of Claudius. | 
Tacitus had reserved for his old age the history 
of the reign of Nerva and Trajan, and ‘also 
proposed to give to the world an account of the 
interesting administration of Augustus; but 
these important subjects never employed the pen 
of the historian. The style of Tacitus has 
always been admired for peculiar beauties; the 
thoughts are great; there is sublimity, force, 
weight, and energy ; every thing is treated with 
precision and dignity; yet many have called 
him obscure, because he was fond of express- 
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of experience and judgment. The History aps 


pears copious and diffuse, while the Annals, 
written in his old age, are less flowing as to 
style, more concise, and heavily labored. [The 
conciseness of Tacitus appears to have been 
modelled after that of Sallust, He is rich in — 
ideas, and frequently his language does not 
suffice for the expression of all, which he thinks, 
His phrases oftentimes imply far more than 
they express. Obscurity is the natural result of 
all this; and yet the language of Tacitus de- 
serves very close attention. Frequently this 
very obscurity is the offspring of design: the 
historian does not, from motives of policy, ex- 
press himself fully, but leaves much to the 
sagacity of the reader.] His Latin is remark- 
able for being pure and classical; and though 
a writer in the decline of the Roman empire, 
he has not used obsolete words, antiquated 
phrases, or barbarous expressions, but with him 
every thing is sanctioned by the authority of 
the Augustan age. [“ Who,” exclaims Mure- 
tus, “are we moderns, even if all, who have 
acquired great skill in the Latin language, were 
assembled in a body ;—who are we, that pre- 
sume to pronounce against an author, (Tacitus,} 
who, when the Roman language still flourished 
in all its splendor, (and it flourished to the 
time of Hadrian,) was deemed the most elo- 
quent orator of his time? When we reflect on 
the number of ancient authors, whose works 
have been destroyed, which of us can pretend 
to say that the words, which appear new in 
Tacitus, were not known and used by the an- 
cients ? and yet, at the distance of ages, when 
the productions of genius ħave been well nigh 
extinguished, we of this day take on us æ 
decisive tone to condemn the most celebrated 
writers, whose cooks and mule-drivers under- 
stood the Latin language, and spoke it better 
than the most confident scholar of the present 
age.’ To these remarks of Muretus, a regard 
for truth compels us to say that, if barbarous 
Latin was spoken in the palace of Augustus, 
it would be nothing very surprising for unclas- 
sical Latin to appear in the pages of Tacitus. ] 
In his biographical sketches he displays an un- 
coninon knowledge of human nature; he paints 
every scene with a masterly hand, and gives to 
each object its proper size and becoming colors. 
Affairs of importance are treated with dignity ; 
the secret causes of events and revolutions are 
investigated from their primeval source; and 
the historian everywhere shews his reader that 
he was a friend of public liberty, and national 
independence; a lover of truth, and the general 
good of mankind; an inveterate enemy to 
oppression, and a tyrannical government. The 
history of the reign of Tiberius is his master- 
piece. The deep policy, dissimulation, and 
various intrigues of this celebrated prince, are 
painted with all the fidelity of the historian ; 
and Tacitus boasted in saying that he neither 
would flatter the follies, nor maliciously nor 
partially represent the extravagance of the 
several characters, which he delineated. Can- 
dor and impartiality were his standard, and his 
claim to these essential qualifications of an his- 
torian have never been disputed. It. is said 
that the emperor Tacitus, who plumed himself 
on being one of the descendants of the historian, 
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din all publie libraries, and directed that 10. 


copies, well ascertained for accuracy and exact- 


ness, should be yearly written, that so great 
and valuable a work might not be lost. [The 
emperor Tacitus reigned only 6 or 7 months, 
and his order respecting the historian was most 
probably neglected after his death. The MSS. 
‘of the Annals had become so scarce, that when 
Vindelinus of Spires published his edition in 


1468, or 1469, the last books of the work had 


alone been found. Leo 10th promised a pecu- 
niary recompense and indulgences to any one, 
who should find the lost portions of the work. 
One of his agents, Angelo Archomboldi, dis- 
covered, in the Monastery of Corvey in West- 
phalia, a MS., which had belonged to An- 
schaire, a bishop, and the founder of the con- 
vent, which contained the first 5 books of the 
Annals, the last book imperfect. Beroaldus 
published them at Rome in 1515, by order of 
the Pope.] Some ecclesiastical writers have 
exclaimed against Tacitus for the partial man- 
ner, in which he speaks of the Jews and Chris- 
tians; but it should be remembered that he 
spoke the language of the Romans, and the 
peculiarities of the Christians could not but 
draw on them the odium and ridicule of the 
Pagans, and the imputation of superstition. 
There has come down to us a Dialogue entitled 
de Claris Oratoribus, sive de Causis Corrupte 
Eloquentia. The MSS. and old editions name 
Tacitus as the author of this production; a 
great number of commentators, however, ascribe 
it to Quintilian, some to Pliny the Younger. 
They, who argue from the language of MSS., 
allege in their favor Pomponius Sabinus, a 
grammarian who states that Tacitus had given 
to the works of Mæcenas the epithet of cala- 
mistri. Now, the passage, to which the gram- 
marian alludes, is actually found in the 26th 
ch. of the Dialogue under consideration. The 
author of the Dialogue, moreover, informs us in 
the Ist ch. that he was a very young man, (yuve- 
nis admodum,) when he wrote it, or, at least, at 
the period when he supposes it to have been 
held in his presence. This point of time is 
clearly determined in the 17th ch.; it was the 
6th year of the reign of Vespasian, A.D. 75. 
Tacitus at this period would be about 16 years 
of age. From what has been said, then, it 
will be perceived that, as far as chronology is 
concerned, nothing prevents our regarding Ta- 
citus asthe author of the Dialogue in question, It 
is true that we find a marked difference between 
the style of the writer of this Dialogue, and that 
of the historian; but would not the intervening 
period of 40 years sufficiently account for this 
discrepancy, and the language of the man be 
different from the tone of early youth? Might 
not, too, the same writer have varied his style, 
in order to adapt it to different subjects ? Ought 
he not to assimilate his style to the various 
characters, which bear a part in the Dialogue ? 
Induced by these and other reasons, Pithou, 
Dodwell, Schulze, and many others, have given 
their opinion in favor of our adhering to the 
titles of the MSS., and have ascribed the Dia- 
logue to Tacitus. Rhenanus first entertained 
doubts respecting the claim of Tacitus to the 
authorship of this production, and since his 
time Dousa, Stephens, Freinshemius, and others 
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tilian, not Tacitus, must be regarded as the true 
writer of the work. They place great reliance 
on 2 passages of Quintilian, where that writer 
says expressly that he had composed a separate 
treatise on the Causes of the Corruption of Elo- 
quence, (Inst. Or. 6, 8, 6.) as well as on many 
other passages, in which this same work is cited, 
without the author’s indicating the title. How 
can we suppose, it is asked, that either Tacitus 
or Pliny would be inclined to treat of a subject, 
already discussed by Quintilian? These same 
critics observe, moreover, that there appears to 
be a great analogy not only between the mat- 
ters treated of in his Dialogue, and those which 
form the subject of Quintilian’s writings, but 
also between his style, and that of the work in 
question, But it may be replied, in the first 
place, that at the time, when the Dialogue was 
written, Quintilian was already 33 years of age 
—a period of life, to which the expression 
juvenis admodum can with no propriety what- 
ever be made to apply. In the next place, the 
argument deduced from analogy of style is 
not the most conclusive, since those critics, who 
assign the work to Pliny or Tacitus, adduce a 
similar argument in support of their claims. 
On the other band, the argument, drawn from 
identity of title, would be a very strong one, if 
it were not a fact that the 2d title, found in 
modern editions, de Causis Corrupte Eloquentia, 
owes its existence entirely to Lipsius, who 
thought fit to add this 2d title, which he had 
found in Quintilian. All the MSS. and early 
editions merely have the title de Claris Orato- 
ribus, or else, Dialogus an sui Seculi Oratores et 
quare Concedunt, Another circumstance very 
much against the idea of Quintilian’s being 
the author of the piece, is the fact of his more 
than once referring the reader to his other work 
for matters, of which the Dialogue under consi- 
deration makes not the slightest mention ; 
such, for example, are the hyperbole and ex- 
aggeration, of which he speaks in the 3d book, 
ch. 3 and6. The latest editor of Quintilian, 
Spalding, has carefully collected all these pas- 
sages, which, in his opinion, shew that Quin- 
tilian was not the author of the Dialogue. | 
Among the many excellent editions of Tacitus, 
these may pass for the best: Home, fol. 1515 ; 
8vo. 2 vols. L. Bat. 1673; in usum Delphim, 
4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1682; Lips. 2 vols. 8vo. 1714; 
Gronovius, 2 vols. 4to. 1721; Brotier, 7 vols. 
12mo. Paris, 1776; Ernesti, 2 vols. 8vo, Lips. 
1777 ; Barbou, 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1760 ; [Ober- 
lin, Zips. 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. reprinted at Oxford, 
1813, 4 vols. ] II. M. Claudius, a Roman 
elected emperor by the senate after the death of 
‘Aurelian. He would have refused this important 
and dangerous office, but the pressing solicita- 
tions of the senate prevailed, and in his 70th year 
he complied with the wishes of his countrymen, 
and accepted the purple. The time of his ad- 
ministration was very popular; the good of the 
people was his care, and as a pattern of mode- 
ration, economy, temperance, regularity and 
impartiality, Tacitus found no equal. ` He abo- 
lished the several brothels, which under the pre- 
ceding reigns had filled Rome with licentious- 
ness and obscenity; and by ordering all the 
public baths to be shut at sun-set, prevented 
the commission of many irregularities, usually 
committed in the darkness e va night, The 
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‘senators under Tacitus seemed to have recovered 
their ancient dignity, and long-lost privileges. 
‘They not only were the counsellors of the em- 
‘peror, but even seemed to be his masters; and 
‘when Florianus, brother-in-law of Tacitus, was 
refused the consulship, the emperor said that 
the senate, no doubt, could fix on a more de- 
serving object. As a warrior, Tacitus is infe- 
rior to few of the Romans; and during a short 
reign of about 6 months, not only repelled 
the barbarians, who had invaded the territories 
of Rome in Asia, but prepared to make war 
“against the Persians and Scythians. He died 
in Cilicia, as he was on his expedition, of a vio- 
lent distemper, or, according to some, was as- 
sassinated April 13, a.p. 276. Tacitus has 
heen commended for his love of learning; it 
has been observed that he never passed a day 
without consecrating some part of his time to 
‘reading or writing. He has been accused of 
superstition, and authors have recorded that he 
never studied on the 2d day of each month,— 
a day which he deemed inauspicious. Tacit. in 
Vita,—Zosim. 

Taper, ariver of Spain, near New Carthage. 

Tanirvs, a promontory of Laconia, [ Cape 
Matapan, a modern Greek corruption from the 
ancient’ érazoy, ‘‘ front,” the promontory boldly 
projecting into the Mediterranean, ] where was 
a large and deep cavern, whence issued a black 
and unwholesome vapor ; hence the poets have 
imagined that it was one of the entrances of 
hell, through which Hercules dragged Cerberus. 
This fabulous tradition arises, according to 
Paus., from the continual resort of a large ser- 
pent near the cavern of Tznarus, whose bite 
was mortal ; it was at last killed by Hercules, 
and carried to Eurystheus. [There was a temple 
on the promontory sacred to Neptune, accounted 
an inviolable asylum. It seems to have been a 
species of cavern. On the promontory also was 
a statue of Ario seated on a dolphin. About 
40 stadia from the promontory stood the city of 
Tenarum, afterwards Cene or Cenepolis.] 
The town, as well as promontory, received its 
name from Tzenarus, son of Neptune. Some 
festivals were celebrated there called Tenaria, 
in honor of Neptune, surnamed Tenarius. 
Hom. Hymn. 413.—Paus. 3, 14.— Lucan, 6, 
648.— Ovid, Met. 2, 247. 10, 13. 83.— Paus. 
3, 25.— Apollod. 2, 5.—Mela, 2, 3.—Strabo, 8. 

Taces, a son of Genius, grandson of Jupi- 
ter, who first taught the 12 nations of the Etrn- 
rians the science of augury and divination. It 
is said that he was found by a Tuscan plough. 
man in the form of a clod, and assumed a 
human shape to instruct this nation, which be- 
came ‘so celebrated for their knowledge of omens 
and incantations. Cic. de Div. 2, 23.— Ovid, 
Met. 15, 558.— Lucan, 1, 673. 

Tacus, [a river of Spain, rising among the 
Celtiberi in Mons Idubeda. It pursues a 
course nearly due west, verging slightly to the 
south, and traverses the territories of the Cel- 
tiberi, Carpetani, Vertones, and Lusitani, until 
it reaches the Atlantic Ocean. The Tagus is 
the largest river in Spain, though Strabo consi- 
ders the Minius as such, an evident error. The 
sands of this stream produced grains of gold, 
and, according to Mela, precious stones, It is 
now called by the Portuguese the Tajo, though 


its ancient name still remains in general use., 
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At the mouth of this river stood O/isipo, now 
Lisbon.] Mela, 3, 1.—Ovid, Met. 2, 251.— Bih 
4, 234.— Lucan, 7, 755.—Martial, 4, 55. & ce. - 

Tairuysivus, a herald in the Grecian camp, 
during the Trojan war, the particular minister 
and friend of Agamemno. He brought away 
Briseis from the tent of Achilles by order of 
his master. Talthybius died at Av gium in 
Achaia. I. 1, 320. &c.— Paus. 7, 23. f 

Taxus, a youth, son of the sister of Dædalus 
who invented the saw, compasses, and other 
mechanical instruments. His uncle became 
jealous of his growing fame, and murdered him 
privately; or, according to others, threw him 
down from the citadel of Athens. Talus was 
changed into a partridge by the gods. He is 
also called Całus, Acalus, Perdix, and Taliris. 
Apollod. 3, 1.— Paus. 1.— Ovid, Met. 8. 

Tamarrs, a river of Spain. 

[TamXrus, a river of Britain, now Tamar; 
Tamari Ostia is Plymouth sound. | 

Tamasra, a beautiful plain of Cyprus, sacred 
to the goddess of beauty, where Venus ga- 
thered the golden apples, with which Hippo- 
manes was enabled to overtake Atalanta. Ovid, 
Met. 10, 644.—Ptin. 5.—Straéo, 14. 

Tamesis, Thames, a river of Britain, [Cæsar 
is generally supposed to have crossed this river 
at Coway Stakes, 7 or 8 miles above Kingston ; 
but Horsley seems to be of opinion that he 
forded it near that town.] Ces. B. G. 5, 11. 

Tamos, I. a native of Memphis, made gover- 
nor of Ionia by young Cyrus. After the death 
of Cyrus, Tamos fled into Egypt, where he was 
murdered on account of his immense treasures. 
Diod. S. 14. II. A promontory of India 
near the Ganges. ' 

TaNAGRA, a town of Bæotia, [on an emi- 
nence at some distance inland from the mouth 
of the Asopus, but near the northern bank of 
that river;| founded by Poemandros, son of 
Cheresilaus, the son of Jasius, who married 
Tanagra, daughter of Æolus, or, according to 
some, of the Asopus. Corinna was a native of 
Tanagra. [Her tomb stood in the most con- 
spicuous part of the city.] Strabo, 9.—Paus. 
9, 20.22, Ailian, V. H. 13,25. 

ANAGRUS or TanXerr, Negro, a river of 
Lucania in Italy, remarkable for its cascades, 
and the meanders of its streams through a pic- 
turesque country. Virg. G. 3,151. 

Tanais, [ Don, a large river of Europe, rising, 
according to Herod. in the territory of the Thys- 
sagetes, from a large lake, and falling into the 
Palus Mæotis. He appears to have confounded 
the Tanais in the upper part of its course with 
the Rha, Wolga. Of the course of the latter, 
and its falling into the Caspian, he appears to 
have known nothing. The Tanais rises in the 
Valdai hills, inthe government of Tula, and is 
about 800 miles in length. This river sepa- 
rated in ancient times European and Asiatic 
Sarmatia, In voyages written more than half 
a century ago, it is called the Tune; at the 
same time communicating this name to the 
Palus Mzotis: the modern name Don is only a 
corrupt abbreviation of the ancient appellation. 
A city named Tanais, situate at its mouth, and 
which was the emporium of the commerce 
of the country, is celebrated in tradition by 
the Slavons under the name of Aas-grad, or 
“The City of das,” and it is remarkable to 
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find the name of Asof subsisting on the 
same site. It may, moreover, be remarked 
‘that this name contributes to compose that of 
Tanais, formed of 2 members, the first of which 
expresses the actual name of the river. The 
Greeks in the age of Alexander confounded the 
Tanais with the Iaxartes: (see Javartes.)] A 
town at its mouth bore the same name. Meda, 
1, 19.— Strabo, 11. 16.—Curt. 6, 2.—Lucan, 
3, 8. Se. II. A deity among the Persians 
and Armenians, who patronised slaves; sup- 
posed to be the same as Venus. The daughters 
of the noblest of the Persians and Armenians 
“prostituted themselves in honor of this deity, 
and were received with greater regard and af- 
fection by their suitors. Artaxerxes, son of 
Darius, first raised statues to Tanais. Strabo, 11. 

TanXquit, called also Caia Cecilia, wife of 
Tarquin, the 5th king of Rome; a native of 
Tarquinia, where she married Lucumo, better 
known by the name of Tarquin, which he as- 
sumed after he hadcome to Rome at the repre- 
sentation of his wife, whose knowledge of au- 
gury promised to him something uncommon. 
Her expectations were not frustrated ; her hus- 
band was raised to the throne, and she shared 
with him the honors of royalty. After the 
murder of Tarquin, Tanaquil raised her son-in- 
law Servius Tullius to the throne, and ensured 
him the succession. She distinguished herself 
by her liberality ; and the Romans in succeed- 
ing ages had such a veneration for her charac- 
ter, that the embroidery, which she had made, 
her girdle, as also the robe of her son-in-law, 
worked with her own hands, were preserved 
with the greatest sanctity. Juvenal bestows 
the appellation of Tanaquil on all such women 
as were imperious, and had the command of 
their husbands. Liv. 1, 34. &e—Dionys, H. 
3, 59.—Flor. 1, 5.8.—Sil. Ital, 13, 818. ~ 

Tavas, a river of Numidia. Sall. Jug. 90. 
= Tanerum, Tonedo, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Modena. 

Tants, [a city of Egypt at the entrance of, 
and giving name to, the Tanitic mouth of the 
Nile, between the Mendesian and Pelusiac, 
This city is the Zoan of the Scriptures, and 
its remains are still called San. The Ostium 
Taniticum is now the Zummè Fareggé mouth. ] 

Tanrxtines, I. a patronymic applied to the 
descendants of Tantalus, such as Niobe, Her- 
mione, &c. II. Agamemno and Menelaus, 
as grandsons of Tantalus, are called Tuntalide 
fratres. Ovid, Her. 8,45, 122. ; 

Tanrxzus, I. aking of Lydia, son of Jupi- 
ter, by a Nymph called Pluto. He was father 
of Niobe, Pelops, &c. by Dione, one of the At- 
Jantides, called by some Euryanassa. Tantalus 
is represented by the poets as punished in hell 
with an insatiable thirst, and placed up to the 
chin in the midst of a pool of water, which, 
however, flows away as soon as he attempts to 
taste it. Above his head hangs a bough richly 
loaded with delicious fruits, which, as soon as 
he attempts to seize it, is carried away from his 
reach by a sudden blast of wind, According to 
‘some mythologists, his punishment is to sit 
under a huge stone hung at some distance over 
his head, and as it seems every moment ready 
to fall, he is kept under continual alarms, The 
‘causes of this eternal punishment are variously 
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on him, because he stole a favorite dog, which’ 
Jupiter had intrusted to his care to keep his 
temple in Crete. Others say that he stole away 
the nectar and ambrosia from the tables of the 
gods, when he was admitted into the assemblies 
of heaven, and that he gave it to mortals on 
earth. Others maintain that this proceeds 
from his cruelty and impiety in killing his son 
Pelops, and serving his limbs as food before the 
gods, whose divinity and power he wished to try, 
when they had stopped at his house as they 
passed over Phrygia. Others impute it to his 
lasciviousness in carrying away Ganymedes to 
gratify unnatural passions. Pind. O. 1.—Od. 
11, 581.— Cic. Tusc. 1, 5. 4, 16.— Eurip. Iphig. 
— Propert. 2,1, 66.—Horat. Sat. 1, 1, 688.— 
II. A son of Thyestes, the first husband of 
Clytemnestra. Paus. 1.—III. One of Niobe’s 
children. Ovid, Met. 6, 6. 

Tanusřus Germinus, a Latin historian inti- 
mate with Cicero. Seneca. 

Tarnřg, islands in the Ionian sea, between 
Achaia and Leucadia; also called Teleboides. 
They received these names from Taphius and 
Telebous, sons of Neptune, whe reigned there. 
The Taphians made war against Hlectryo, king 
of Mycenz, and killed all his sons: on which 
the monarch promised his kingdom and daughter 
in marriage to whoever could avenge the death 
of his children on the Taphians. Amphitryo 
did it with success, and obtained the promised 
reward, The Taphians were expert sailors, but 
too fond of plunder and piratical excursions, 
Od. 1, 181. 419, 15, 426.—Apollod, 2, 4— 
Piin. 4, 12, 

TarnYus, son of Neptune by Hippothoe, 
daughter of Nestor; king of the Taphie, to 
which he gave his name. Strabo, 10.—Apol- 
lod. 2, 4. 

Taruius, or Tarniassus, a mountain of 
Locris on the confines of Ætolia. 

Tapnitsa, a place near Leucas, where a 
stone is found, called Taphiasius, Plin.36, 21. 

Tarurm, Precop, a town on the isthmus of 
the Taurica Chersonesus. [The ancient name 
is derived from sues, a ditch or trench, having 
been cut close to the town to defend the en- 
trance into the Chersonese.] Mela, 2, 1.— 
Phin. 4, 12. 

Taruros, Bonifacio, the strait between Cor- 
sica and Sardinia. 

Tarropine, [ Ceylon, an island in the Indian 
ocean. The Greeks first learned the existence 
of this island after the expedition of Alexander, 
when ambassadors were sent by them to the 
court of Palimbothra. The account then re- 
ceived was amplified so much, that this island 
was deemed the commencement of another 
world, inhabited by Antichthones, or men in a 
position opposite to those in the known hemi- 
sphere. Ptolemy, better informed, makes it an 
island; 5 times greater, however, than it really 
is. Strabospeaks of it as though it lay off the 
hither coast of India, looking towards the con- 
tinent of Africa, The name of Salice, which 
we learn from Ptol. to have been the native 
denomination of the island, is preserved in that 
of Selen-dive, compounded of the proper name 
Selen, and the appellative for an island in the 
Indian language, and it is apparent that the 
name of Ceilan or Ceylon, according to the 
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~ graphy. Ptol. speaks of it as a very fertile } 


island, and mentions, as its produce, rice, honey, 
(or rather, perhaps, sugar,) ginger, and also 
precious stones, with all sorts of metals; he 
speaks too of its elephants and tigers. It is 
surprising, however, that neither Ptol. nor those, 
who preceded him, say anything of the cinna- 
mon, which now forms the chief produce of the 
island. The ancients could not be ignorant of 
the nature of this article, especially as they 
called a portion of the eastern coast of Africa 
by the name of Regio Cinnamomifera.| Strabo, 
2.— Ovid, ex Pont. 8, 5, 80. 

Tarsus, I. a maritime town of Africa: [see 
Thapsus.) Sil. Ital. 3. II. A small and 
lowly situated peninsula on the eastern coast of 
Sicily. [Its name has reference to its low 
situation; from ééarw, “to bury.” It lay off 
Hybla. The neck of land connecting it with 
the main island of Sicily was so low, that Ser- 
vius calls the promontory itself an island; and 
it is even now styled Isola delli Manghisi.] 
Zin, 3, 689. 

Taras, a son of Neptune, who built Taren- 
tum, as some suppose. 

Tarasco, a town of Gaul, Tarascon, in Pro- 
vence. 

Taraxippus, a deity worshipped at Elis. 
His statue was placed near the race-ground, and 

-his protection implored, that no harm might 
happen to the horses during the public Games. 
Paus. 6, 20. &c. 

~ TARBELLI, a people of Gaul, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, thence sometimes called Zarbed/a, 
Tibull, 1, 7, 13.—Lucan, 4, 121.—Ces. B. G. 
3, 27. 

TarENTUM, TaRENTUS, or Taras, a town of 
Calabria, on a bay of the same name, near the 
mouth of the Galesus; [founded, according to 
some, by a Cretan colony before the Trojan 
war. In the 2lst Olym., a powerful body of 
emigrants arrived under Phalanthus from La- 
conia, so that it seemed to be re-founded. This 
new colony established themselves on an aristo- 
cratical plan, enlarged the fortifications of the 
city, and formed it into a near resemblance to 
Sparta. Mostofthe nobles having subsequently 
perished in a war with the lapyges, democracy 
was introduced. The favorable situation of the 
place contributed to its rapid prosperity. Placed 
in the centre as it were, it obtained the whole 
commerce of the Adriatic, Ionian, and Tyrrhe- 
nian seas, The adjacent country was fertile in 
grain and fruit; the pastures were excellent ; 
and the flocks afforded a very fine wool. It 
is not surprising that in such circumstances 
Tarentum should become a wealthy, and, in 


consequence of its wealth, a luxurious city.] | 


Long independent, it maintained its superiority 


over 13 tributary cities; and could once arm | 


100,000 foot and 3,000 horse. The people of 
Tarentum were very indolent, and as they were 
easily supphed with all necessaries as well as 
luxuries from Greece, they gave themselves up 
to voluptuousness, so that the delights of Taren- 
dum became proverbial. The war, which they 
supported against the Romans, with the assis- 
tance of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called the 
Tarentine war, is greatly celebrated in history. 
This war, which had been undertaken s.c. 281, 
by the Romans, to avenge the insults, which 
the aia a offered to their ships, when 
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near their” harbors, was terminated after 10 
years; 30,000 prisoners were taken, and Taren- 
tum became subject to Rome. The govern- 
ment of Tarentum was democratical; some 
monarchs, however, reigned there. It was for 
some time the residence of Pythagoras, who 
inspired the citizens with the love of virtue, 
and rendered them superior to their neighbours 
in the cabinet as well as field. The large, 
beautiful, and capacious harbor of Tarentum is 
greatly commended by ancient historians. Ta- 
rentum, Tarento, is inhabited by about 18,000 
souls, who still maintain the character of their 
forefathers in idleness and effeminacy, and live 
chiefly by fishing. Flor. 1, 18.—Val. Maz, 
2, 2.—Plut, Pyrrh— Phin, 8, 15. 34.—Liv. 12, 
13. &c.— Mela, 2, 4.—Strabo, 6.—Horat. Ep, 
1,7, 45.— lian, V. H. 5, 20. s 

Taricumum, I. [a strong city of Palestine, 
south of Tiberias, at the southern extremity of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, or Sea of Tiberias. 
Its situation was well adapted for fisheries, and 
from the process of pickling fish, the town de- 
rived its name.] Cic.ad Div. 12, 11. II, 
Several towns on the coast of Egypt bore this 
name for the same reason. Herod. 2, 15. &e. 

Tarpa, Spurius Mzrtius, a critic at Rome 
in the age of Augustus. He was appointed 
with 4 others in the temple of Apollo, to exa- 
mine the merit of every poetical composition, 
which was to be deposited in the temple of the 
Muses. In this office he acted with great im- 
partiality, though many taxed him with want of 
candor, All the pieces, represented on the 
Roman stage, previously received his approba- 
tion. Hor, Sat. 1, 10, 38. 

Tarver, I. daughter of Tarpeius, governor 
of the citadel of Rome. She promised to open 
the gates of the city to the Sabines, provided 
they gave to her their gold bracelets, or, as she 
expressed it, what they carried on their left 
hands. Tatius, king of the Sabines, consent- 
ed, and as he entered the gates, to punish her 
perfidy, threw not only his bracelet, but his 
shield on Tarpeia. His followers imitated his 
example, and Tarpeia was crushed under the 
weight of bracelets and shields. She was buried 
in the Capitol, hence called the Tarpeian rock, 
from which afterwards many of the Roman 
malefactors were thrown down. Plut. Rom— 
Ovid, Fast.1, 261. Amor. 1, 10, 50.—Liv.1, 
11.—Propert. 4, 4——II. A vestal virgin in 
the reign of Numa. II. One of the warlike 
female attendants of Camilla in the Rutulian 
war. Virg. Ain, 11, 656. 

TARPEIA LEX, enacted a.u.c. 269, by Sp. 
Tarpeius, to impower all the magistrates of the 
republic to lay fines on offenders. This power 
belonged before only to the consuls. The fine 
was not to exceed 2 sheep, and 30 oxen. 

Tarpetus, Sp. the governor of the citadel of 
Rome, under Romulus. His descendants were 
called Montani and Capitolini. 

Tarres mons, a hill at Rome about 80 
feet in perpendicular height, whence the Ro- 
mans threw down their condemned criminals. 
It received its name from Tarpeia, who was 
buried there, and is the same as the Capitoline 
Hill. [Vasi, in his “ Picture of Rome,” makes 
the Tarpeian rock still 55 feet high. The Rev. 
W. Berrian, speaking of this rock, observes :— 
“The Tarpeian rock is at present covered with 
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. a garden. This circumstance, together with 
_ the accumulation of the soil below, had so. 


softened the terrors of the place, that it bore no 
resemblance to the terrific features, in which 
fancy had pourtrayed it.’ A female traveller 
‘remarks :— Though it is certain that the 
Tarpeian rock was on the western side of the 
“Capitoline Mount, it would be in vain now to 
inquire where was the precise spot of execution ; 
—whether Manlius was hurled down that part 


` of the precipice at the extremity of Monte Ca- 


prino, or that behind the Palazzo de’ Conser- 
vatori 2 There is still height enough in either 
to make the punishment both tremendous and 
fatal, though not only have the assaults of time, 
war, and violence, but the very convulsions of 
nature, contributed to lower it; for repeated 
earthquakes have shattered the friable żufo, of 
which it was composed, and large fragments of 
‘it fell as late as the middle of the 15th cent. 
The fall of these masses has diminished the 
‘elevation in 2 ways; by lowering the actual 
height, and filling up the base, to which the 
ruins of the overthrown buildings, that once 
‘stood on it, have materially contributed. Still 
the average of various measurements and com- 
putations of its present elevation makes it above 
60 feet ; nor do I think it overrated, Certainly 
those, who have maintained that there would 
be no danger in leaping from its summit, 
would not, I imagine, be bold enough to try the 
experiment themselves, The entrance to it is 
through a mean filthy passage, which leads to 
an old wooden door.”| Liv. 6, 20,—Lucan, 
7, 758.—Æn. 8, 347. 652. 

Tarquin, Turchina, a town of Etruria, 
built by Tarcho, who assisted Æneas against 
Turnus. Tarquinius Priscus was educated 
there, and he made ita Roman colony, when 
he ascended the throne. Strabo, 5.—Plin, 2, 
95.—Liv. 1, 34. 27, 4. 

Tarquinia, I. a daughter of Tarquinius 
Priscus, who married Servius Tullius, When 
her husband was murdered by Tarq. Superbus, 
she privately conveyed away his body by night, 
and buried it. This preyed on her mind, and 
the following night she died. Some have at- 
tributed her death to excess of grief, or suicide, 
while others, perhaps more justly, have sus- 
pected Tullia, wife of young Tarquin, with the 
murder, II. A vestal virgin, who, as some 
suppose, gave to the Roman people a large 
piece of land, afterwards called the Campus 
Martius. 

Tarquinivs Priscus, the 5th king of Rome, 
son of Demaratus, a native of Greece. His 
first name was Lucumo, but this he changed 
when, by the advice of his wife Tanaquil, he 
had come to Rome. He called himself Lucius, 
and assumed the surname of Tarquinius, be- 
cause born in the town of Tarquinii in Etruria, 


“At Rome he distinguished himself so much by 


‘his liberality and engaging manners, that Ancus 
Martius, the reigning monarch, nominated him 
‘at his death the guardian of his children. This 
was insufficient to gratify the ambition of Tar- 
quin ; the princes were young, and an artful 
oration delivered to the people immediately 
transferred the crown of the deceased monarch 
to the head of Lucumo. The people had every 
reason to be satisfied with their choice; Tar- 
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He increased the number of the senate, and 
made himself friends by electing 100 new sena- 
tors from the plebeians, whom he distinguished 
by the appellation of Patres minorum gentium 
from those of the patrician body, called Padres 
majorum gentium. The glory of the Roman 
arms, supported with so much dignity by the 
former monarchs, was not neglected in this 
reign, and Tarquin shewed that he possessed 
vigor and military prudence in the victories, 
which he obtained over the united forces of the 
Latins and Sabines, and in the conquest of the 
12 nations of Etruria. He repaired, in the time 
of peace, the walls of the capital; the public 
places were adorned with elegant buildings; 
and many centuries after, such as were specta- 
tors of the stately mansions, and golden palaces 
of Nero, viewed with more admiration, and 
greater pleasure, the more simple, though not 
less magnificent edifices of Tarquin. He laid 
the foundations of the Capitol, and to the in- 
dustry and public spirit of this monarch the 
Romans were indebted for their aqueducts and 
subterraneous sewers, which supplied the city 
with fresh and wholesome water, and removed 
all the filth and ordure, which in a great capital 
too often breed pestilence and diseases. Tar- 
quin first introduced among the Romans the 
custom of canvassing for offices of trust and 
honor. He distinguished the monarch, senators, 
and other inferior magistrates with particular 
robes and ornaments, with ivory chairs at spec- 
tacles; and the hatchets carried before the pub- 
lic magistrates, were by his order surrounded, 
with bundles of sticks, to strike more terror, and 
to be viewed with greater reverence. Tarquin 
was assassinated by the 2 sons of his prede- 
cessor, in his 80th year, after a reign of 38 
years, B. c. 578. Dionys. H. 3,59.—Val. Max, 
1, 4. 3, 2.—Flor. 1, 5. &e—Liv. 1, 31.—4En. 
6, 817. II. Surnamed Superbus, from his 
pride and insolence, grandson of Tarquinius 
Priscus. He ascended the throne of Rome 
after his father-in-law Servius Tullius, and was 
the 7th and last king of Rome. He married 
Tullia, danghter of Tullius, at her instigation 
murdered his father-in-law, and seized the 
kingdom. The crown obtained with violence, 
he endeayoured to keep by tyranny. Unlike 
his royal predecessors, he paid no regard to the 
decisions of the senate, or approbation of the 
public assemblies ; and by wishing to disregard 
both, incurred the jealousy of the one, and the 
odium of the other. The public treasury was 
soon exhausted by the continual extravagance 
of Tarquin, and to silence the murmurs of his 
subjects, he resolved to call their attention to 
war. He was successful in his military opera- 
tions; the neighbouring cities submitted. But 
while the siege of Ardea was continued, the 
wantonness of the son of Tarquin at Rome for 
ever stopped the progress of his arms; and the 
Romans, whom a series of barbarity and oppres- 
sion had hitherto provoked, no sooner saw the 
virtuous Lucretia stab herself not to survive 
the loss of her honor, (see Lucretia,) than the 
whole city and camp arose with indignation 
against the monarch, The gates of Rome were 
shut against him, and Tarquin was for ever 
banished from his throne, in the year of Rome 
244, Unable to find support from even one of 


quin reigned with moderation and popularity, | his subjects, Tarquin retired oe the Etru- 
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rians, who attempted in vain to replace him on’ 


“his throne. The republican government was 
established at Rome, and all Italy refused any 
longer to support the cause of an exiled mo- 
narch against a nation, which heard the name 
of Tarquin, of king,,and tyrant, mentioned 
with equal horror and indignation. Tarquin 
died in his 90th year, about 14 years after his 
expulsion from Rome, He had reigned about 
25 years. Though Tarquin appeared so odious 
among the Romans, his reign was not without 
its share of glory. His conquests were nume- 
rous; to beautify the buildings and porticos at 
Rome, was his wish; and with great magni- 
ficence and care he finished the Capitol, which 
his predecessor of the same name had begun. 
He also bought the Siby//ine books, which the 
Romans consulted with such religious solem- 
nity: (see Stbyl/e.) Cre. pro Rab. &¢c.—Liv. 
1, 46. &e.— Dionys. H. 4, 48. §c,— lor. 1, 7. 
8.—Plin. 8, 41. — Plut.—Val. Max. 9, 11.— 
Ovid, Fast, 2, 687.— din. 6, 817.—Eutrop. 
——III, Collatinus, one of the relations of Tar- 
quin the Proud, who married Lucretia: (see 
Collatinus.) IV. Sextius, the eldest of the 
sons of Tarquin the Proud, rendered himself 
well known by a variety of adventures. When 
his father besieged Gabi, young Tarquin 
publicly declared that he was at variance with 
the monarch, and the report was the more 
easily believed, when he came before Gabi 
with his body all mangled and bloody with 
stripes. There was an understanding between 
the father and son; and Tarquin had no sooner 
declared that this proceeded from the tyranny 
and oppression of his father, than the people of 
Gabii intrusted him with the command of their 
armies, fully convinced that Rome could never 
have a more inveterate enemy. When he had 
thus succeeded, he dispatched a private mes- 
senger to his father, but the monarch gave no 
answer to be returned to his son. Sextius in- 
quired more particularly about his father, and 
when he heard from the messenger that, when 
the message was delivered, Tarquin cut off 
with a stick the tallest poppies in his garden, 
the son followed the example by putting to 
death the most noble and powertul citizens of 
Gabii- The town soon fell into the hands of 
the Romans. The violence, which some time 
after Tarquinius offered to Lucretia, was the 
cause of his father’s exile, and the total expul- 
sion of his family from Rome: (see Lucretia.) 
Sextius was at last killed, bravely fighting in a 
battle during the war, which the Latins sus- 
tained against Rome, in the attempt of re-esta- 
blishing the Tarquins on their throne. Ovid, 
Fast.— Liv. IV. A Roman senator, acces- 
sary to Catiline’s conspiracy. 

Tarrico, Tarragona, [a town of the Cose- 
tani in Hispania Citerior, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and north-east of the mouth 
of the Betis; the first place, where the Sci- 
pios landed in the 2d Punic war, and which they 
fortified, and made their place of arms. Tarraco, 
in consequence of this, soon rose to importance, 
and in time became the rival of Carthago Nova. 
It was the usual place of residence for the 
Roman pretors. On the division of Spain, 
which took place in the reign of Augustus, (see 
Hispania,) this city gave the name of Tarraco- 
nensis to what had been previously called Hispa- 
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nia Citertor.| Martial, 10, 104. 13, 118,— 
Mela, 2, 6.— Si. Ital. 3, 369. 15, 177. 
Tarruvius: see Acca Laurentia. ie 
Tarstus, [a river of Troas, near Zeleia, 
which, according to Strabo, had to be crossed, 
on account of its meandering route, 20 times 
by those, who followed the road along its banks, 
Homer styles it Heptaporus, referring to its being 
crossed seven times.] Strabo. ; 
Tarsus, [a celebrated city of Cicilia Cam- 
pestris, on the river Cydnus, not far from its 
mouth. Xenopho gives to its name a plural 
form, Tzgco: later writers, however, adopt the 
singular, Tdégoos. This city was, from the 
earliest authentic records, which we have of it, 
the capital of Cilicia, and, during the Persian 
dominion, the residence of a dependent king. 
The people of Tarsus ascribed the origin of their 
city to Sardanapalus, who is said to have built 
it, together with Anchiale, in one day. When, 
however, ‘the Greeks established themselves 
here after the conquest of Alexander, they dis- 
carded the old account of the origin of Tarsus, 
and in its stead adopted one of a more poetic 
cast. Tarsus, (rzgcds,) in their language signi- 
fied “ heel,” “hoof? This name they con- 
nected with the old legend, that Belleropho 
had been conveyed, in the course of his wan- 
derings, by the winged horse Pegasus to the | 
country of Cilicia. On this they founded the 
fable that the horse Pegasus had stumbled here, 


and left behind a deep impression of one of his | 


feet. According to another account, he lost a 
hoof in this quarter; while a third made him 
to have been unhorsed in this place, and, in 
falling, to have struck the earth violently with 
his heel. Strabo, however, states the city to 
have been founded by Triptolemus and his Ar- 
give followers, who, in seeking for information 
of the wandering Io, found here the traces of 
her hoofs. The Greeks, on their first coming 
hither, found Tarsus a large and flourishing 
city, traversed by the Cydnus, a stream 200 
feet broad. It continued to flourish for a long 
period after, and became so celebrated for learn- 
ing and. refinement, as to be the rival of Athens 
and Alexandria. Alexander nearly lost his 
life by bathing, when overheated, in the cold 
stream of the Cydnus, and here Cleopatra paid 
her celebrated visit to Antony in all the pomp 
and pageantry of eastern luxury, herself attired 
like Venus, and her attendants like Cupids, in 
a galley covered with gold, whose sails were of 
purple, oars of silver, and cordage of silk; a 
fine description of which may be seen in 
Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 2, 2. In 
the civil wars Tarsus sided with Cesar, and the 
inhabitants called their city, out of compliment 
to him, Juliopolis. Tarsus was the birth-place 
of St. Paul. It still survives, but only as the 
shadow of its former self. It is now called 
Tarsous, and is in subjection to Adana, an ad- 
Jacent city.] Lucan, 3, 225—Mela, 1, 13.— 
Strabo, 14. 

Tarrirus, (pl. a, orwm,) I. one of the re- 
gions of hell, where, according to the ancients, 
the most impious and guilty among mankind 
were punished. It was surrounded with a 
brazen wall, and its entrance was continually 
hidden from the sight by a cloud of darkness, 
which is represented 3 times more gloomy than - 
the obscurest night, According to Hesiod it 
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Was a separate prison, at a greater distance 
from the earth, than the earth is from the 
heavens. Virgil says that it was surrounded by 
3 impenetrable walls, and by the impetuous 
_ and burning streams of the Phlegetho, The 
entrance is by a large and lofty tower, whose 
gates are supported by columns of adamant, 
which neither gods nor men can open. In 

Tartarus, according to Virg., were punished 
_ such, as had been disobedient to their parents, 
_ traitors, adulterers, faithless ministers, and such 
_ as had undertaken unjust and cruel wars, or 
_ had betrayed their friends for the sake of money, 
_ It was also the place, where Ixio, Tityus, the 
Danaides, Tantalus, Sisyphus, &c. were punished 
according to Ovid. [The origin of the fable 
of Tartarus is traced in Hesiod’s accounts of 
the wars of Saturn with the Titans, and of 
Jupiter with the Giants; these, being van- 
quished, were condemned to the bottom of Tar- 
tarus, in the extremities of the earth. The 
Abbé Banier explains the fable of Tartarus as 
_ follows :—The Greeks regarded the places situ- 
| ated to the east of them as higher than those, 
which lay to the west; and hence they placed 
heaven in the former, and hell in the latter. 
According to this notion, the earliest Greeks 
placed their hell either in Spain, the residence 
of Pluto, or in Italy; countries situate to the 
west of them, and at that time but little known. 
Now, as the Titans, in the several conspiracies, 
which they formed, were compelled to enter 
-Italy and Spain, the poets fabled that they were 
_ precipitated into the gulf of Tartarus.] Hesiod, 
Th. 720.— Sil. Ital. 13, 591.— Zin. 6.— Od. 11. 
—Ovid, Met.4,13. II. A small river of Italy, 
near Verona. Tacit. H, 3, 9. 

Tarrtessus, [a town of Spain, situate, ac- 
cording to the most general, though not the 


name at the mouth of the Betis, formed by 
the 2 branches of the river. No traces of this 
island now remain, as one of the arms of the 
river has disappeared. With regard to the 
actual position of the town itself much differ- 
ence of opinion exists both in ancient and mo- 
dern writers. Mannert is in favor of making 
Hispalis the Tartessus of Herod., and opposes 
the idea of its being the same either with Car- 
teia or Gades, as many ancient writers main- 
tain. It could not, according to him, corre- 
spond with Carteia, since Tartessus lay without 
the straits of Hercules, nor could it be the same 
as Gades, since Herod. speaks of both Gades 
and Tartessus by their respective names, and 
the latter was not subject to the Pheenicians, 
but had a king of its own. According to 
Strabo, the Betis itself was anciently called 
Tartessus, and the adjacent country Tartessis, 
Bochart, however, makes Tartessus to have 
been the Tarshish of Scripture, and the same 
with Gades.] Sit, 3, 399. 411. 10, 538— 
Mela, 2, 6.—Paus. 6, 19.—Ovid, Met. 14, 416. 
—Strabo, 3. \ 
Tarvuana, a town of Gaul, now Terrowen in 
rtois. 
Tarunrius Spurs, L., a mathematician, 
who flourished s.c. 61. Cic. ad Div. 2, 47. 
Tarusarus, Tursan, a people of Gaul, Ces, 
B. G. 3, 23. 27, , 
Tarvistum, a town of Italy, Treviso in the 
Venetian states. 
3 


most correct opinion, in an island of the same | 
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Tarian, [a writer of the primitive church, a 
Syrian by birth, who flourished about a.v. 170, 
a sophist by profession, very profound in all 
branches of literature, and famous as a teacher 
of rhetoric. Converted to Christianity, he be- 
came the disciple of Justin Martyr, whom he 
attended to Rome, and shared with him the 
hatred of the philosopher Crescens, who, as he 
tells to us himself, laid wait for his life, as well 
as Justin’s. While his master lived, he con- 


tinued steady in the orthodox belief, but after- 


his death became the author of a new set of 
fanciful opinions, which, after propagating them 
for'some time at Rome, he carried into the East, 
and opened a school in Mesopotamia, and other 
places. Nothing has been clearly ascertained 
concerning his death. His Apology for Chris- 
tianity, entitled Oratio ad Grecos, * An Ad- 
dress to the Greeks,’ the only genuine work 
of Tatian which remains, everywhere breathes 
the spirit of the Oriental philosophy. He 
teaches that God, after having from eternity 
remained at rest in the plenitude of his own 
light, that he might manifest himself, sent forth 
from hig simple nature, by an act of his will, 
the Logos, through whom he gave existence to 
the universe, the essence of which had eternally 
subsisted in himself. ‘ The Logos,’ he says, 
“ through the will of God, sprang from his sim- 
ple nature.” This first emanation, which, after 
the Alexandrian Platonists, he calls the Logos, 
and which, like the 4dam Kadmon of the Cab- 
balists, is the first medium, through which all 
things flow from God, he represents as proceed- 
ing, without being separated from the divine 
nature. Matter is conceived by Tatian to have 
been the production of the Logos, sent forth 
from his bosom. And the mind of man is, 
according to him, reason produced from a ra- 
tional power, or an essential emanation from 
the divine Logos. He distinguishes between 
the rational mind, and the animal soul, as the 
Alexandrian philosophers between ys and 
buxn, and the Cabbalists between Zelem and 
Nephesh. The world he supposed to be ani- 
mated, of which all the parts of visible nature 
partake; and taught that demons, clothed in 
material vehicles, inhabit the aérial regions, and 
above the stars, æons, or higher emanations 
from the divine nature, dwell in eternal light. 
In fine, the sentiments and language of Tatian 
on these subjects perfectly agree with those of 
the Aigyptian and the Cabbalistic philosophy, 
whence he may be presumed to have derived 
them in a great measure from these sources. 
After Plato, he maintained the imperfection of 
matter to be the cause of evil, and the conse- 
quent merit of rising above all corporeal appe- 
tites and passions; probably from this notion, 
he, with other Christian Fathers, held the supe- 
rior merit of the state of celibacy above that of 
marriage, and adopted, as Jerome relates, the 
Gnostic opinion, that Christ had no real body. 
The tenor of Tatian’s Apology concurs with 
what is known of his history, to prove that he 
was a Platonic Christian, His Oratio was first 
printed at Zurich, in 1546, with the Latin ver- 
sion of Conrad Gesner, afterwards subjoined to 
Justin Martyr’s Works, Paris, 1615, 1636. fod. ; 
but the best edition of it is by Worth, Oxford, 
1700. 8v0. (Chalmers, Biog, Dict. ; Euseb. H. E. 
4,29, ; Irenæus, },31.; Hieron, de Script, Eccl, 
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29.3 Pagi, Orit. Baron. ad A. ©. 172, n.83, 7.2. 
p. 272.; Cave, Script. Eccl. Hist. Lit. 1, Zax s 
Fabr. B. Gr. 5, 81.; Brucker, T.3. Per, 2. 
Pt. 2. L. 1. c. 3. 8.3. p. 378-96, Append. V.6. 
p. 536.3; Catal. Bibl, Bun. T. 3. V. 1. po 64. ; 
Hamberyer, Pt. 2. p.i394.; Saxius, l, 320.) 
The following interesting notice of Tatian ap- 
pears in the Mémoires pour servir àl’ Histoire des 
Egaremens de V Esprit Humain, par Rapport à 
la Religion Chrétienne, ou Dictionnaire des Hé- 
résies, des Erreurs, et des Schismes, à Besançon, 
1817. T. 2. p. 973.:—“ Tatien était Syrien de 
naissance ; il fut d’abord élevé dans les sciences 
des Grecs, et dans la religion des Paiens: il 
voyagea beaucoup, il trouva par-tout la religion 
païenne absurde, et les philosophes flottans entre 
une infinité d'opinions et de systêmes contra- 
dictoires. Lorsqu’il était dans cette perplexité, 
les livres des Chrétiens lui tombèrent entre les 
mains, il fut frappé de leur beauté :— Je fus 
persuadé,’ dit-il, ‘ par la lecture de ces livres, à 
cause que les paroles en sont simples, que les 
auteurs en paraissent sincères et éloignés de 
toute affection, que les choses qu'ils disent, se 
comprennent aisément, que lon y trouve beau- 
coup de prédictions accomplies, que les pré- 
ceptes qu'ils donnent, sont admirables, et qu’ils 
établissent un monarque unique de toutes choses 
—et que cette doctrine délivre d'un grand 
nombre de maîtres et de tyrans, auxquels nous 
étions assujétis,’ (Oratio, c. 46.) Cétait done 
en quelque sorte par lassitude, et non pas par 
une conviction forte, que Tatien avait embrassé 
le Christianisme ; il restait encore au fond de 
son esprit des idées Platoniciennes. Pour dé- 
ranger son orthodoxie, il ne lui fallait que ren- 
contrer dans le Christianisme des obscurités : 
C’est en effet ce qui lui arriva, comme on le voit 
par son livre des problémes ou des questions 
qu’il composa pour montrer l'obscurité de |’ Hen- 
ture, et la difficulté. Tatien alors, aussi peu 
content de la doctrine des Chrétiens, que de 
celle des philosophes, choisit dans lesdogmes des 
différentes sectes, tout ce qui lui parut propre à 
éclairer la raison sur la nature de l’Etre su- 
préme, sur l'origine du monde, sur histoire 
des Juifs, sur le Christianisme. I] imaginait, 
comme Valentin, des puissances invisibles, des 
principautés, et d’autres fables semblables: il 
admettait avec Marcion deux différens Dieux, 
dont le Créateur était le second ; c’est pourquoi 
il prétendait que quand le Créateur avait dit, 
© Que la lumière soit fait, c'était moins un com- 
mandement qu’il faisait, qwune prière qu’il 
addressait au Dieu suprême, qui était au-dessus 
de lui. Il attribuait Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament à deux Dieux différens, et rejetait 
quelques-unes des Hpitres de Saint Paul. Il 
condamnait Vusage du mariage autant que 
Tadultére, appuyé sur un passage de Saint 
Paul dans son Lpitre aux Galates, (6, 8.) qui 
dit, ‘ Celui qui séme dans la chair, moisson- 
nera la {corruption de la chair.’ Il avait beau- 
coup d'aversion pour ceux, qui mangeaient de 
la chair des animaux, et qui buvaient du vin, 
fondé sur ce que la loi défend aux Nazaréens | 
d’en boire, et sur ce que le prophéte Amos fait | 
an crime aux Juifs, de ce qu'ils en avaient fait 
poire aux Nazaréens, consacrés à Dieux: c'est 
bour cela que Von appela Encratites et Hydro- | 
parasies ses sectateurs, parce qu'ils n’offraient 
que de Peau dans la célébration de l’Eucharistie, | 
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‘rich or Hoche, opposite to Mentz. 
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(Epiph. Aug., de Hær. 25. Cyprian, Ep. 63, i 


édit. d'Erasme.) Tatien forma sa secte du 
temps de Marc-Aurèle, vers Pan 172: elle se 
répandit particulièrement à Antioche, dans la 
Cilicie, en Pisidie, dans beaucoup de provinces 
de l’Asie, jusqu’à Rome, dans les Gaules, dans 
l’Aquitaine et en Espagne, Tatien avait com- 
posé beaucoup d’ouvrages, dont il ne nous reste 
presque rien. Ses disciples s’appelérent Apo- 
tactiques, Continens, Encratistes, Saccophores, 
Sévériens, Tatianistes.” | ie 

Tatrenszs, a name given to one of the tribes 
of the Roman people by Romulus, in honor of 
Tatius, king of the Sabines. The Tatienses, 
partly the ancient subjects of the king of the 
Sabines, lived on Mounts Capitolinus and Qui- 
rinalis. 

Tins, Trrus, king of Cures among the 
Sabines, made war against the Romans, after 
the rape of the Sabines. The gates of the ja 
were betrayed into his hands by Tarpeia, and 
the army of the Sabines advanced as far as the 
Roman forum, where a bloody battle was fought, 
The cries of the Sabine virgins at last stopped. 
the fury of the combatants, and an agreement 
was made between the 2 nations. Tatius con- 
sented to leave his ancient possessions, and with 


his subjects, the inhabitants of Cures, to come a 


and livein Rome. He shared the royal autho~ 
rity with Romulus, and lived in the greatest 
union. He was murdered about 6 years after 
at Lanuvium, B.c. 742, for an act of cruelty to 
the ambassadors of the Laurentes. This was 
done by order of his royal colleague, according 
to some authors. Liv. 1, 10. Se.—Plut. Rom. 
— Cic. pro Balb.— Ovid, Met.14,804.— Fior.1, le 

Tarra, [a lake in the north-east part of 
Phrygia, Tuzla, “ The Salt.) 

Taunus, a mountain in Germany, now Hey- 
Tacit. Ann. 
1; 56. 

Tauri, a people of European Sarmatia, who 
inhabited Taurica Chersonesus, and sacrificed 
all strangers to Diana. The statue of this 
goddess, which they believed to have fallen 
down from heaven, was carried away to Sparta 
by Iphigenia and Orestes. Strabo, 12.—He- 
red, 4, 99. &e.— Mela, 2, 1.— Paus. 3, 16.— 
Eurip. Iphig—Ovid, ex Pont. 1, 2, 80.— Sil, 
Ital. 14, 260.—Juv. 15, 116. 

TaurYca CurrsonEsus, Crimea, a large pe- 


ninsula of Europe, at the south-west of the 


Palus Meotis; joined by an isthmus to Scy- 
thia; bounded by the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
Euxine sea, and Palus Mzotis. The inhabit- 
ants, Tauri, were a savage and uncivilised na- 
tion: see Tauri. Strabo, 4.—Plin. 4, 12. 

TaurYca, a surname of Diana, because she 
was worshipped by the inhabitants of Taurica 
Chersonesus: 

TAURINI, [a people of Gallia Cisalpina, at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps. Their capital was 
Augusta Taurinorum, Turin, called after Au- 


gustus, who planted a colony there.} Si. Ital. 


3, 646.— Piin. 3, 17. 

TavrominYum, [Taormino,] a town of Si- 
cily, between Messana and Catana. [An an- 
cient city, Naxos, previously occupied the site of 
Taurominium: in fact, 2 cities named Naxos, 
were erected in succession on the same spot. 
The first was destroyed by Dionysius the Ty- 
rant, and the inhabitants scattered over Sicily. 
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The Siculi, instigated by the Carthaginians, 


‘subsequently rebuilt the city; but Dionysius 
again reduced it. Instead of destroying, how- 
ever, he colonised it with a number of his mer- 
cenary soldiers: in process of time Syracuse 
regained her freedom, and the offer of Andro- 
machus, a rich inhabitant of Naxos, who in- 
vited the old inhabitants of the latter city to 
return to their home, was accepted. The city 
now changed its name to Tawromenium, from 
Taurus, the name of an adjacent mountain, 
and woh, “a place of abode,” the appellation 
being selected to designate more particular] 
their new place of residence.] The hills in the 
neighbourhood were famous for fine grapes, and 
the surpassing extent and beauty of their pro- 
spects. A small river near it was called Tauro- 
minus. Diod. S. 16. 

Taurus, I. [The mountains of Taurus, ac- 
cording to all the descriptions of the ancients, 
extended from the frontiers of India to the 
Ægean Sea. Their principal chain, as it shot 
out from Mt. Imaus towards the sources of the 
Indus, wound, like an immense serpent, be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and Euxine on the one 
side, and the sources of the Euphrates on the 
other. Caucasus seems to have formed part of 
this line, according to Pliny ; but, according to 
Strabo, better informed, the principal chain of 
Taurus runs between the basins of the Eu- 
phrates and Araxes, and a detached chain of 
Caucasus, that of the Moschin mountains, runs 


` in a southern direction, and joins the Taurus, 


Modern accounts represent this junction as 
not very marked. Strabo, born on the spot, 
who had travelled as far as Armenia, considers 
the entire centre of Asia Minor, together with 
all Armenia, Media, and Gordyene, Koordistan, 
as a very elevated country, crowned with several 
chains of mountains, all of which are so closely 
joined together, that they may be regarded as 
one. “ Armenia and Media,” says he, “ are 
situated on Taurus.” This plateau seems also 


to comprehend Koordistan, and the branches, | 


which it sends out, extend into Persia as far as 


_ the great desert of Kerman on one side, and 
_ towards the sources of the Gihon and Jndus on 
the other. By thus considering the vast Taurus 


of the ancients as an upland plain, and not as 


_achain, the testimonies of Strabo and Pliny 
_ may be reconciled with the accounts of modern 


travellers. Two chains of mountains are de- 


tached from the plateau of Armenia to enter the 


peninsula of Asia: the one first confines, and 
then crosses the channel of the Euphrates near 


_ Samosata; the other borders on the Pontus 


Euxinus, leaving only narrow plains between it 
and that sea. These 2 chains, one of which is 
in part the Anti-Taurus, and the other the 
Paryadres, of the ancients, or the mountain 
Teheldir or Keldir of the moderns, are united 
to the west of the Euphrates, between the towns 
of Siwas, Tocat, and Kaisarieh, by means of the 
chain of Argeus, now Aryis-Dag, whose sum- 
mit is covered with perpetual snows, a circum- 
stance which, under so low a latitude, shews an 
elevation of from 9 to 10,000 feet. The centre 
of Asia resembles a terrace supported on all 
sides by chains of mountains. ‘The chain, 
which, ‘breaking off at once from Mt. Argeus 
and Anti-Taurus, bounds the ancient Cilicia to 
the north, is more particularly known by the 
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name of Taurus, a name which, in several lans 
guages, appears to have one common root, and 
simply signifies “ mountain.’ The elevation 
of this chain must be considerable, since Cicero 
affirms that it was impassable to armies before 
the month of June on account of the snow. 
Diod. S, details the frightful ravines and preci- 
pices, which it was necessary to cross in going 
from Cilicia into Cappadocia. Modern travel- 
lers, who have crossed more to the west of this 
chain, now Alah-Dag, represent it as. similar to 
that of the Apennines and Mt. Hemus. It 
sends off to the west several branches, some 
of which terminate on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, as the Cragus and the Masicystes of 
the ancients, in Lycia; the others, greatly in- 
ferior in elevation, extend to the coasts of the 
Archipelago, opposite to the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes. To the east, Mt. Amanus, now Alma» 
Dag, a detached branch of the Taurus, sepa- 
rates Cilicia from Syria, having only 2 narrow 
passes, the one towards the Euphrates, the 
other close by the sea; the Ist answers to the 
Pyle Amanice of the ancients, the other to the 
Pyle Syria. Two other chains of mountains 
are sent off from the western part of the central 
plateau. The one is the Baba-Dag of the mo- 
derns, which formed the Tmolus, Messogis, and 
Sipylus of the ancients, and which terminates 
towards the islands of Samos and Chios; the 
other, extending in a north-west direction, pre- 
sents more elevated summits, among which are 
the celebrated Jda and the Mysian Olympus. 
Lastly, the northern side of the plateau is pro- 
pelled towards the Euxine, and gives rise to the 
chain of the O/gassys, now Elkas-Dag, a chain 
which fills with its branches all the chain be- 
tween the Sangarius andthe Halys. Through- 
out the range of mountains just described, 
lime-stone rocks appear to predominate.] Meda, 
1,15. 3, 7, 8.—Plin. 5, 27——II. A moun- 
tain in Germany. Tac. Ann. 6, 41, III. Of 
Sicily. IV. Titus Statilius, a consul distin- 
guished by his intimacy with Augustus, as well 
as bya theatre, which he built, and the triumph 
which he obtained after a prosperous campaign 
in Africa. He was made prefect of Italy by 
his imperial friend. V. A proconsul of 
Africa, accused by Agrippina, who wished him 
to be condemned that she might become mis- 
tress of his gardens. Tac. Ann, 12, 59. — 
VI. An officer of Minos, king of Crete. He 
had an amour with Pasiphaé, whence arose the 
fable of the Minotaur, from the son, born some 
time after: (see Minotaurus.) Taurus was van- 
quished by Theseus in the games, which Minos 
exhibited in Crete. Plut. Thes. 

Taxixa, (pl.) a large country in India, be- 
tween the Indus and Hydaspes. Strabo, 15. 

TaxYxus, or Taxizxs, I. a king of Taxila, in 
the age of Alexander, called also Omphis. He 
submitted to the conqueror, who rewarded him 
with great liberality. Curt, 8, 14. II. A 
general of Mithridates, who assisted Archelaus 
against the Romans in Greece; afterwards 
conquered by Murena, lieutenant of Sylla. 

Tayckrrs or Tayeira, a daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, mother of Lacedemo by Jupiter. 


She became one of the Pleiades after death. 
Hygin. 155. 192. ; 

. Tayveirus, or TayGEra, (orum,) a mountain 
of Laconia, in Peloponnesus, a the west of the 
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Eurotas, It hung over the city of Lacedemo; 
and it is said that once a part of it fell down 
by an earthquake, and destroyed the suburbs. 
On this mountain the Lacedemonian women 
celebrated the orgies of Bacchus. [“ From the 
western side of the plain,” observes Mr. Dod- 
well, “ rise the grand and abrupt precipices of 
Taygetus, which is broken into many summits. 
The bases also of the mountain are formed by 
several projections distinct from each other, 
which branch into the plain, and hence produce 
that rich assemblage, and luxuriant multiplicity 
of lines, and tints, and shades, which render it 
the finest locality in Greece. All the plains 
and mountains, that I have seen, are surpassed 
jn the variety of their combinations, and in the 
beauty of their appearance, by the plain of 
Lacedewmo and Mt. Taygetus. The landscape 
may be exceeded in the dimensions of its ob- 
jects, but what can exceed it in beauty of form, 
‘and richness of coloring ?”] Meda, 2, 5.— 
Paus. 3, 1.—Strabo, 8.—Lucan, 5, 52.—Virg. 
G. 2, 488. 

Tranum, a town of Campania, on the Ap- 
pian road, at the east of the Liris, called also 
Sidicinum, to be distinguished from another 
town of the same name at the west of Apulia, 
at a small distance from the coast of the Adria- 
tic. - Cic. Cluent. 9.69. Phil. 12, 11,— Horat. 
Ep.1, 1.—Plin. 31, 2—Liv. 22, 27. 

_. Tearvs, a river of Thrace, rising in the same 
rock from 38 different sources, some of which 
are hot, and others cold, [Its sources, accord- 
ing to Herod., were equidistant from Herelum, 
a city near Perinthus, and Apollonia on the 
Euxine, being 2 days’ journey from each.] 
Darius raised a column there, when he marched 
against the Scythians, as if to denote the sweet- 
ness and salubrity of its waters. Herod. 4, 90. 
&c.—Plin, 4, 11. 

Trcnes, a mountain of Pontus, from which 
the 10,000 Greeks first had a view of the sea, 
[at the north-eastern extremity of Pontus, near 
the Ophis; called also Tesqua, now Tekeh.] 
Xen. Anab, 4. 

Txcumessa, daughter of a Phrygian prince, 
called by some Teuthras, by others Teleutas. 
When her father was killed in war by Ajax, 
son of Telamo, the young princess became the 
property of the conqueror, and by him had a 
son called Zurysaces. Sophocles, in one of his 
Tragedies, represents Techmessa as moving her 
husband to pity by her tears and entreaties, 
when he wished to stab himself. Horat. Od, 2, 
1, 6.—Dictys Cret—Soph. Ajac. 

Txcrosicss, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, 
quod sagis tegerentur. Some of them passed 
into Germany, where they settled near the Her- 
cynian forest, and another colony passed into 
Asia. [After having laid under contribution 
all the country on this side of Mt. Taurus, they 
cantoned themselves in a part of Phrygia, ex- 
tending to the confines of Cappadocia: (see 
Galatia.) This nation was separated into 3 
tribes, the Tolistoboii on the confines of Phrygia 
Epictetus; Trocmi on the side of Cappadocia ; 
Tectosages, occupying the intermediate terri- 
tory.] They were among those Gauls, who 
pillaged Rome under Brennus, and attempted 
some time after to plunder the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. At their return from Greece they 
were yisited ma pestilens; and tọ stop it, were 
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ordered to throw into the river all the’ riches 
and plunder obtained in their distant excur= 
sions. Cas. B. G. 6, 23.— Strabo, 4.— Cie. 
N. D.3.—Liv. 38, 16.— Flor. 2. 11.— Justin, 32. 

‘TiicEa, or Teama, Moklia, a town of Arca- 
dia in the Peloponnesus, [east of the southern 
part. of the Menalian ridge,| founded by Te- 
geates, son of Lycao, or, according to others, 
by Aleus. The gigantic bones of Orestes were 
found buried there, and remoyed to Sparta. 
Apollo and Pan were worshipped there ; Ceres, 
Proserpina, and Venus, had each a temple, 
The inhabitants were called Tegeates ; and the 
epithet Tegea is given to Atalanta, as a native 
of the place. Ovid, Met. 8, 7. Fast. 6, 531— 
Zin. 5, 223.—Strabo, 8.—Paus. 8, 45. &¢. 

Teros: see Teos. 

TĚŽLXmo, I. a king of the island of Salamis, 
son of Æacus and Endeis; brother to Peleus, 
and father to Teucer and Ajax, thence often called 
Telamonius heros. He fied from Megara, his 
native country, after he had accidentally. mur- 
dered his brother Phocus in playing with the 
quoit, and sailed to the island of Salamis, where 
he soon after married Glauce, daughter of Cy- 
chreus, king of the place. At the death of his 
father-in-law, who had no male issue, Telamo 
became king of Salamis. He accompanied ~ 
Jaso in his expedition to Colchis, and was arm- 
bearer to Hercules, when that hero took Lao- 
medo prisoner, and destroyed ‘Troy. Telamo 
was rewarded by Hercules for his services with 
the hand of Hesione, whom the conqueror had 
obtained among the spoils of Troy, and with 
her he returned to Greece. He also married 
Periboea, whom some call Eribæa. Ovid, Met. 
13, 151.— Soph. 4j.—Pind. Isthm. 6.—Stat. 
Theb.—Apollod. 1, 2. &c.— Paus. Cor.—Hygin- 
97 AGC, II. A sea-port town of Etruria. 
Mela, 2, 4. 

TELAMONIXDES, a patronymic given to the 
descendants of Telamo. 

TELCHINES, a people of Rhodes, said to have 
been originally from Crete; they were the in- 
ventors of many useful arts, and according to 
Diod. S., passed for the sons of the sea, They 
first raised statues to the gods. They had the 
power of changing themselves into whatever 
shape they pleased, and, according to Ovid, 
could poison and fascinate all objects with their 
eyes, and cause rain and hail to fall at pleasure. 
The Telchinians insulted Venus, for which the 
goddess inspired them with a sudden fury, so 
that they committed the grossest crimes, and 
offered violence even to their own mothers. 
Jupiter destroyed them all by a deluge. Diod. S. 
—Ovid, Met. 7, 365. &c. 

Trxicuinya, I. a surname of Minerva.—— 
II. A surname of Juno in Rhodes, where she 
had a statue at Ialysus raised by the Telchi- 
nians, who settled there. JII. An ancient 
name of Crete, as the place whence the Tel- 
chines of Rhodes were descended, Stat, Silv. 
4, 6, 47. : 

Tricuinius, a surname of Apollo among the 
Rhodians. 

Tx1cuis, a son of Europs, son of Adgialeus ; 
one of the first kings of the Peloponnesus. 

TELEBOS, or Trrezors, a people of Aitolia, 
called also Tuphians ; some of whom left their 
native country, and settled in the island of 
Capree: see Taphia, in, 7,739, 
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_ Trtxzomes, islands opposite to Leucadia: | Minerva at Tega, or, according to a tradition 


[see preceding article.] Pin. 4, 12. 

_. Teveciipes, an Athenian comic poet in the 
age of Pericles. 

| TEvEcbNvs, I. son of Ulysses and Circe, born 
in the island of Ææa, where he was educated. 
When arrived at the years of manhood, he went 
to Ithaca to make himself known to his father, 
but was shipwrecked on the coast, and destitute 
of provisions, plundered some of the inhabitants 
of the island. Ulysses and Telemachus came 
to defend the property of their subjects against 
this unknown invader; a quarrel’ arose, and 
Telegonus killed his father without knowing 
who he was. He afterwards returned to his 
native country, and, according to Hyginus, car- 
ried thither his father’s body, where it was 
buried. Telemachus and Penelope also accom- 
panied him on his return, and soon after the 
nuptials of Telegonus with Penelope were cele- 
brated by order of Minerva. Penelope had by 
Telegonus a son called Italus, who gave his 
name to Kaly. Telegonus founded Tusculum 
in Italy, and, according to some, left one 
daughter called Mamita, from whom the patri- 
cian family of the Mamili at Rome were de- 
seended. Horat. Od. 3, 29, 8.—Ovid, Fast. 
oe A. Trist. 1, 1.—Plut, Par.—Hygin. 127.— 
Diod. S.7.——I1. A son of Proteus, killed by 
Hercules. Apollod-——III. A king of Egypt, 


. who married Io, after she had been restored to 


her original form by Jupiter. Id. 

TELEMAcuUs, son of Ulysses and Penelope. 
He was still in the cradle, when his father went 
with the rest of the Greeks to the Trojan war. 
At the end of this celebrated war, Telemachus, 
anxious to see his father, went to seek him, and 
as the place of his residence, and the cause of 
his long absence, were then unknown, visited 
the court of Menelaus and Nestor to obtain 
information. He afterwards returned to Ithaca, 
where the suitors of his mother Penelope had 
conspired to murder him ; but avoided their 
snares, and by means of Minerva discovered 
his father, who had arrived in the island 2 days 
before him, and was then in the house of Eu- 
meus. With this faithful servant and Ulysses, 
Telemachus concerted how to deliver his mother 
from the importunities of her suitors, and it was 
effected with success. After the death of his 
father, Telemachus went to the island of Ææa, 
where he married Circe, or, according to others, 
Cassiphone, daughter of Circe, by whom he 
had a son called Latinus. He some time after 
had the misfortune to kill his mother-in-law 
Girce, and fled to Italy, where he founded Clu- 
sium. Telemachus was accompanied in his 
visit to Nestor and Menelaus by the goddess of 
Wisdom, under the form of Mentor. It is said 
that, when a child, Telemachus fell into the sea, 
and a dolphin brought him safe to shore, after 
he had remained some time under water. Hence 
Ulysses had the figure of a dolphin engraved 
on the seal, which he wore on his ring. Hygin. 
95. 125.— Ovid, Her. 1, 98.—Horat. Ep. 1, 7, 
41.—Hom. Od. 2. &c—Lycophr. 

Trriruus, I. king of Mysia, son of Her- 
cules and Auge, daughter of Aleus. He was 
exposed as soon as born on Mt. Parthenius, but 
his life was preserved by a goat, and some 
shepherds. According to Apollod., he was ex- 
posed, not on a mountain, but in the temple of 


mentioned by Paus., was left to the mercy of 
the waves with his mother by the cruelty of 
Aleus, and carried by the winds to the mouth 
of the Caycus, where he was found by Teuthras, 
king of the country, who married, or rather 
adopted as his daughter, Auge, and educated 
her son. Some, however, suppose that Auge 
fled to Teuthras to avoid the anger of her 
father, on account of her amour with Hercules. 
Yet others declare that Aleus gave her to Nau- 
plius to be severely punished for her inconti- 
nence, and Nauplius, unwilling to injure her, 
sent her to Teuthras, king of Bithynia, by 
whom she was adopted. Telephus, according 
to the more received opinions, was ignorant of 
his origin, and was ordered by the oracle, if he 
wished to know his parents, to go to Mysia. 
Obedient to this injunction, he came to Mysia, 
where Teuthras offered him his crown and 
adopted daughter Auge in marriage, if he 
would deliver his country from the hostilities of 
Idas, son of Aphareus. Telephus readily com- 
plied, at the head of the Mysians soon routed 
the enemy, and received the promised reward. 
As he was going to unite himself to Auge, the 
sudden appearance of an enormous serpent se- 
parated the 2 lovers; Auge implored the assist- 
ance of Hercules, and was soon informed by 
the god that Telephus was her own son. When 
this was known, the nuptials were not cele- 
brated, and he some time after married one of 
the daughters of king Priam. As one of the 
sons of the Trojan monarch, he prepared to 
assist Priam against the Greeks, and with 
heroic valor attacked them, when they had 
landed on his coasts. The carnage was great, 
and he would have been victorious, had not 
Bacchus, who protected the Greeks, suddenly 
raised a vine from the earth, which entangled 
the feet of the monarch, and laid him flat on 
the ground. Achilles immediately rushed on 
him, and wounded him so severely, that he was 
carried away from the battle. The wound was 
mortal, and he was informed by the oracle that 
he alone, who had inflicted it, could totally 
cure it. On this applications were made to 
Achilles, but in vain; the hero observed that 
he was no physician, till Ulysses, who knew 
that Troy could not be taken without the as- 
sistance of one of the sons of Hercules, and 
wished to make Telephus the friend of the 
Greeks, persuaded Achilles to obey the direc- 
tions of the oracle. Achilles consented, and as 
the weapon, which had given the wound, could 
alone cure it, the hero scraped the rust from the 
point of his spear, and by applying it to the 
sore, gave to it immediate relief. It is said that 
Telephus shewed himself so grateful to the 
Greeks, that he accompanied them to the Tro- 
jan war, and fought with them against his 
father-in-law. Hygin. 101.— Paus. 8, 48.— 
Apollod. 2, 7. &e.—Ælian, V. H. 12, 42.— 
Diod. S. 4—Ovid, Fast. 1, 1. &e—Philostr. 
Her.—Filin. II. A friend of Horace, re- 
markable for his beauty, and the elegance of 
his person; the favorite of Lydia, the mistress 
of Horace, &c. Hor. Od. 1,12. 4, 11. 21. 
III. L. Verus, wrote a book on the Rhetoric of 
Homer, as also a Comparison of that Poet with 
Plato, and other treatises, all lost. 

TELESILLA, a lyric aise 0 Argos, who 
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bravely defended her country against the La- 
cedemonians, and obliged them to raise the 
siege, A statue was raised to her honor in. the 
temple of Venus. Paus. 2, 20. 

Texusinus, I. a general of the Samnites, 
who joined the interest*of Marius, and fought 
against the generals of Sylla, He marched 
towards Rome, and defeated Sylla with great 
loss. He was afterwards routed in a bloody 
battle, and left in the number of the slain, after 
he had given repeated proofs of valor and cou- 
rage. [He appears to have been an able com- 
mander. Previous to the conflict, he could, ac- 
cording to Plut., have made himself master of 
the city of Rome, had he been so inclined. He 
contented himself, however, with passing the 
night under the walls. In the battle, which 
ensued, Sylla’s left wing was entirely routed ' 
the right, commanded by Crassus, gained the vic- 
tory.) Plut. Mar. &c. II. A poet of con- 
siderable meritin Domitian’s reign. Juv.7, 25. 

Tertus, I. a divinity, the same as the earth, 
the most ancient of all the gods after Chaos ; 
mother by Ccelus of Ceus, Hyperio, Japetus, 
Oceanus, Phebe, Rhea, Saturn, Tethys, The- 
mis, &c. Tellus is the same as the divinity 
honored under the several names of Bona Dea, 
Ceres, Cybele, Proserpina, Rhea, Tithea, Vesta, 
&c. She was generally represented, in the cha- 
racter of Tellus, as a woman with many breasts 
distended with milk, to express the fecundity of 
the earth. She also appeared crowned with 
turrets, holding a sceptre in one hand, anda key 
-in the other; while at her feet was lying atame 
lion without chains, as if to intimate that every 
part of the earth can be made fruitful by means 
of cultivation. Hesiod. Th. 180.—Æn. 7, 137. 
—Apollod. 1, 1.——I1. A poor man, whom 
Solo called happier than Cræsus, the rich, and 
ambitious king of Lydia. Tellus had the hap- 
piness to see a strong and healthy family of 
children, and at last fall in the defence of his 
country, Herod. 1, 30. III. An Italian, 
who is said to have had commerce with his 
mares, and to have had a daughter called Hip- 
pone, who became the goddess of horses. 

TeLmessus, or Tetmissus, [a name given 
to 3towns in Asia Minor: 1, in Lycia, on the 
Sinus Glaucus or Telmissius, whose inhabit- 
ants were famous for their skill in augury, 
where was a fine theatre, remains of which are 
still visible; 2. in Caria; 3. in Pisidia.] Cic. de 
Div. V—Strabo, 14.— Liv. 37, 16. 

Texto Martius, Toulon, a town at the south 
of Gaul. 

TeLenusa, a Nymph of Arcadia, daughter 
of the Lado, who gave her name to a town and 
fountain of that place. The waters of the foun- 
tain Telphusa were so cold, that Tiresias died 
by drinking them, Diod. S. 4.—Strabo, 9.— 
Lycophr. 

Teméntum, a place in Messene, where Te- 
menus was. buried. 

Taminos, a place of Syracuse, where Apollo 
Temenites had a statue. Cie. Verr. 4, 53.— 
Suet. Tih, 74, 

Teminus, I. son of Aristomachus, the first 
of the Heraclide, who returned to Peloponne- 
sus with his brother Ctesiphontes, in the reign 
of Tisamenes, king of Argos. Temenus made 
himself master of the throne of Argos, from 
which he mode the reigning sovereign. 
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After death he was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Deipho, who had married his daughter Hyre-— 
tho, and this succession was in preference to his 
own son. Apollod. 2, 7.—Paus. 2, 18. 19, ——» 
II. A son of Pelasgus, intrusted with the care 

of Juno’s infancy. Paus. 8, 22. 

TemerinpA, the name of the Palus Mæotis 
among the natives. ots 

Temésa, I. a town of Cyprus.——IlI. In 
Calabria in Italy, famous for its mines of cop- 
per, which were exhausted in the age of Strabo. 
Cie. Verr. 5, 15.—Liv, 34, 35.—Od. 1, 184—- 
Ovid, Fast, 5, 441, Met. 7, 207 —Mela, 2, 4.— 
Strabo, 6. ae 

Tumps, (pl.) a valley in Thessaly, between 
Mt. Olympus at the north, and Ossa at the 
south, through which the Peneus flows into the 
Ægean. The poets have described it as the 
most delightful spot on the earth, with conti- 
nually cool shades, and verdant walks, which 
the warbling of birds rendered more pleasant 
and romantic. Tempe extended about 5 miles — 
in length, but varied in the dimensions of its 
breadth, so as to be in some places scarce 14 
acre wide. All valleys pleasant for their situ- 
ation or mild climate, are called Tempe by the 
poets. Strabo, 9—Mela, 2, 3.—Diod, S. 4.— 
Dionys. P. 219.—Af lian, V. H. 3, 1.—Plut. de 
Mus.—Virg. G.2, 469.—Onid, Met. 1, 569. 

TENCHTHĚRI, anation of Germany, [conti- 
guous to the Sicambri, ] who frequently changed 
the place of their habitation. Tac. Ann. 13, 
56. H.4,21. 

TiNEDOs, a small and fertile island of the 
Ægean sea, opposite to Troy, at the distance of 
about 12 miles from Sigæum, and 56 miles 
north from Lesbos ; anciently called Leuco- 
phrys, till Tenes, son of Cycnus, settled there 
and built a town, which he called Tenedos, from 
which the whole island received its name. It 
became famous during the Trojan war, as there 
the Greeks concealed themselves the more effec- 
tually to make the Trojans believe that they 
were returned home without finishing the siege. 
[It declined in power after the fall of Troy, and 
became subject to the city of Alexandria Troas, — 
on the continent. It was one of the first con- 
quésts of the Persians, who made themselves 
masters of it after having defeated the Ionians 
at the isle of Lada. In the Peloponnesian war 
it sided with the Athenians, and was in conse- 
quence laid under contribution by a Lacedæ- 
monian admiral. When under the Roman 
power, its temple was pillaged by Verres, who 
carried away the statue of Tenes. The position 
of Tenedos, so near the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, has always rendered it a place of impor- 
tance in both ancient and modern times. Bo- 
chart derives the name from the Pheenician word 
tinedum, “ red clay,’ found here and used for 
earthenware.] Od, 3, 59.—Diod. S. 5.—Stra- 
bo, 13.— din, 2, 21.—Ovid, Met. 1,540. 12, 109. 
— Mela, 2, 7. 

Tengs, I. son of Cyenus and Proclea. He 
was exposed on the sea, on the coast of Troas, 
by his father, who credulously believed his wife 
Philonome, who had fallen in love with Cy- 
cnus, and accused him of attempts on her virtue, 
when he refused to gratify her passion. Tenes 
arrived safe in Leucophrys, which he called 
Tenedos, and of which he became the sove- 
{reiga, Some time after, Cycaus discovered 
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the guilt of his wife Philonome, and as he 
wished to be reconciled to his son, whom he 


-had so grossly injured, went to Tenedos; but 


when he had tied his ship to the shore, Tenes 
eut offthe cable with a hatchet, and suffered 
his father’s ship to be tossed about in the sea, 
Hence the hatchet of Tenes is become proverbial 
to intimate a resentment, which cannot be paci- 
fied. Some, however, suppose that the proverb 
arose from the severity of alaw, made by aking 
of Tenedos against adultery, by which the guilty 
wore both put to death with a hatchet. The 
hatchet of Tenes was carefully preserved at Te- 
nedos, and afterwards deposited in the temple 
of Delphi, where it was still seen in the age of 
Pausanias. Tenes, as some suppose, was killed 
by Achilles, as he defended his country against 
the Greeks, and received divine honors after 
death. His statue was carried away by Verres. 
Strabo, 13.—Paus. 10, 14. II. A general 
of 3,000 mercenary Greeks, sent by the Egyp- 
tians to assist the Pheenicians. Diod. S. 16. 

Terenos; a small island in the Aigean, near 
Andros, called Ophiussa; also Hydrussa, from 
the number of its fountains. It was very moun- 
tainous, but produced excellent wines, univer- 
sally esteemed by the ancients. Tenos was 
about 15 miles in extent. The capital was also 
called Tenos. Strabo, 10.—Mela, 2,7.— Ovid, 
Met.7, 469. 

TENTÝRA, (pl) and Txnryris, [a city of 
Egypt in the Thebaid, on the Nile, to the north- 


= west of Koptos. This city was at variance with 


Ombos, the former killing, the latter adoring, 
the crocodile; a horrid instance of religious fury, 
which took place in consequence of this quarrel, 
forms the subject of the 15th Satire of Juvenal. 
About half a league from the ruins of this 
City stands the modern village of Denderah. 
Among the remains of Tentyra is a temple of 
Isis, one of the largest structures in the The- 
baid, by far the most beautiful, and in the best 
preservation. It contained until lately the fa- 
mous Zodiac, framedin the ceiling of the 
temple. This interesting monument of former 
ages was taken down by a French traveller, M. 
Lelorrain, after the most persevering exertions 
for 20 days, and transported down the Nile to 
Alexandria, whence it was shipped to France. 
The king of France purchased it for 150,000 
francs. The dimensions of the stone are 12 
feet in length by 8 in breadth, including some 
ornaments, 2 feet in length on each side ; in 
thickness it is 3 feet. The planisphere and 
square, in which it was contained, were alone 
removed, the side-ornamenrits being allowed to 
remain. To obtain this relic of former ages 
proved a work of immense labor, as it had ac- 
tually to be cut out of the ceiling, and lowered 
to the ground. Many conjectures have been 
advanced by the learned, especially of France, 
on the antiquity of this Zodiac ; Visconti, how- 
ever, has shewn in Larcher’s Herodotus, that 
it could not have been prior to the conquest of 
Alexander. The subject of the antiquity of this 
monument will be found ably discussed also in 
the Class. Joitrn, Vol. 24-6.] Seneca, N. Q. 
4, 2.—Strabo, 17.—Juv. 15.—Phin. 25, 8. 

TentYRra, (melius Tempyra,) a place of 
Thrace, opposite to Samothrace. Ovid, Trist. 
1, 9, 21. 

Teos, or TEIS; 
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on the coast of Ionia in. Asia Minor, opposite 
to Samos; one of the 12 cities of the Jonian 
confederacy, which gave birth to Anacreo and 
Hecatæus, who is by some deemed a native of 
Miletus. According to Pliny, Teos was an 
island. Augustus repaired Teos, whence he is 
often called the founder of it in ancient medals. 
Strabo, 14.— Mela, 1,17.— Paus.7, 3— lian, 
V. H. 8, 5.—Hor. Od. 1, 17, 18.— Plin. 5, 31. 

TrREDOoN, a town on the Arabian gulf. Dio- 
nys P: 982. 

TeRENTA; I. wife of Cicero; mother of M. 
Cicero, and of a daughter called Tudiiola. 
Cicero repudiated her, because she had been 
faithless to his bed, when he was in banishment. 
Terentia married Sallust, Cicero’s enemy, and 
afterwards Messala Corvinus. She lived to her 
103d, or, according to Pliny, 117th year. Plut. 
Cic.—Val. Max. 8, 13.—Cic. Att. 11, 16. Se. 
II. Wife of Scipio Africanus. III. 
Wife of Mecænas, with whom it was said that 
Augustus carried on an intrigue. 

TERENTÝA LEX, I. called also Cassra, frumen- 
taria, by M. Terentius Varro Lucullus and C. 
Cassius, a.v.c. 680. It ordered that the same 
price should be given for all corn bought in the 
provinces, to hinder the exactions of the ques: 
tors. II. Another by Terentius, the tribune, 
A.u.c. 291, to elect 5 persons to define the power 
of the consuls, lest they should abuse the publi 
confidence by violence or rapine. 

TERENTIANUS,; I. a Roman, to whom Longis 
nus dedicated his treatise on the Sublime. 
IJ. Maurus, [a grammarian: see Maurus.] 
Martial, 1, 70. 

Trrentius Pusrtus, a native of Africa, 
[born about the 560th year of Rome, | celebrated 
for his Comedies.. He was sold as a slave to 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator, who 
educated him with great care, and manumitted 
him for the brilliancy of his genius. He bore 
the name of his master and benefactor, and 
was called Terentius. He applied himself to 
the study of Greek comedy with uncommon 
assiduity, and merited the friendship and pa- 
tronage of the learned and powerful. Scipio, 
the elder Africanus, and his friend Lzelius, have 
been suspected, on account of their intimacy, of 
assisting the poet in the composition of his 
Comedies; and the fine language, pure expres- 
sions, and delicate sentiments, with which the 
plays of Terence abound, seem, perhaps, to favor 
the supposition. [Itis both probable in itself, 
and appears to have been credited as a fact by 
the ancients, that he was assisted in his compo- 
sitions by Leelius and Scipio as amateur -critics. | 
Terence was in his 25th year, when his first 
play appeared on the Roman stage. All his 
compositions were received with great applause 5 
but when the words 

Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto, 
were repeated, the plaudits were reiterated, and 
the audience, thongh composed of foreigners, 
conquered nations, allies, and citizens of Rome, 
were unanimous in applauding the poet, who 
spoke with stich elegance and simplicity the 
language of nature, and supported the native 
independence of man. ‘The talents of Terence 
were employed rather in translation, than in the 
effusions of originality. It is said that he 
translated 108 of the Comedies of Menander, 6 


Sigagik, a matitime town | of which only are extant, 1. age 2 Andria, 
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3. Eunuch; 4. Heautontimorumenos, 5.-Hecyra, 
6. Phormio. | Erasmus, one of the best judges 
of classical literature at the revival of learning, 
says that there is no author, from whom we can 
better learn the pure Roman style than from 
Terence. It has beer further remarked of him, 
that the Romans thought themselves in conver- 
sation, when they heard his Comedies. Terence 
in fact gave to the Roman tongue its highest 
perfection in point of elegance and grace, com- 
bined with the most perfect simplicity. For 
this ineffubilis ameenitas, as it is called by Hein- 
sius, he was equally admired by his own con- 
temporaries and the writers in the golden period 
of Roman literature. He is called by Cesar 
puri sermonis amator, and Cicero characterises 
him as, 

Quicquid come loquens, ac omnia dulcia dicens, 
Even in the last age of Latin poetry, and when 
his pure simplicity was so different from the 
style affected by the writers of the day, he con- 
tinued to be regarded as the model of correct 
composition. Ausonius, in his beautiful Poem 
addressed lo his Grandson, hails him, on account 
of. his style, as the ornament of Latium. 
Among all the Latin writers, indeed, from En- 
nius to Ausonius, we meet with nothing so 
simple, full of grace and delicacy,—nothing, 
which can. be compared to his Comedies for 
elegance of dialogue,—presenting a constant 
flow of easy, genteel, unaffected conversation, 
which never subsides into vulgarity or gross- 
ness, and never rises higher than the ordinary 
level of polite conversation. Of this, indeed, 
he was so careful, that when he employed any 
sentence, which he had found in the tragic poets, 
he stripped it of that air of grandeur and majesty, 
which rendered it unsuitable for common life 
and comedy. ‘The narratives in particular 
possess a beautiful and picturesque simplicity. 
As to what may be called the poetical style of 
Terence, it has been generally allowed that he 
has used very great licence in his versification. 
Politian is thought to have been the first, who 
at all divided his plays into lines, but a separa- 
tion was afterwards more correctly executed 
by Erasmus. Priscian says that Terence uses 
more licences than any other writer. Bentley, 
after Priscian, admitted every variety of iambic 
and trochaic measure; and such were the appa- 
rent number of licences, and mixture of different 
species of verse, that, according to Westerho- 
vius, in order to reduce the lines to their original 
accuracy, it would be necessary to evoke Lzlius 
and Scipio from the shades. As regards the 
respective merits of Terence and Plautus, it 
may be observed that the former was chiefly 
desirous of recommending himself to the appro- 
bation of a select few, possessed of true wit and 
judgment, and the dread of whose censure 
always kept him within the bounds of good 
taste; while the sole object of Plautus, on the 
other hand, was to excite the merriment of an 
audience endued with little refinement, If, 
then, we merely consider the intrinsic merit of 
their productions, without reference to the cir- 
cumstances or situation of the authors, still 
Plautus will be accounted superior in that viva- 
city of action, and variety of incident, which 
inflame curiosity and hurry on the mind to the 
conclusion. We delight, on the contrary, to 
dwell on every gene almost on every sentence 
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of Terence. Sometimes there are chasms in 
Plautus’s fables, and the incidents do not pro- 
perly adhere ; in Terence all the links of the 
action depend on each other. Plautus has 
more variety in his exhibition of characters and 
manners, and more art in working up materials 
from the different employments and pursuits of 
men; but his pictures are often overcharged, 
while those of Terence are never more highly 
colored, than becomes the modesty of nature, 
The language of Plautus is more rich and 
luxuriant than that of Terence, but far from 
being so equal, uniform, and chaste. It is 
often stained with vulgarity, and sometimes 
swells beyond the limits of comic dialogue, 
while that of Terence is puro simillumus amni, 
The verses of Plautus are, as he himself calls 
them, numeri innumeri ; and Hermann declares 
that, at least as now printed, they are full of 
every kind of error. Terence attends more to 
elegance and delicacy in the expression of pas- 


| sion, Plautus to comic expression. In fact, the 


great object of Plautus seems to have been to 
excite laughter among his audience, and in 
this object he completely succeeded; but for 
its attainment he has sacrificed many graces 
and beauties of the drama. The humor of 
Plautus consists chiefly in words and actions, 
that of Terence in matter. The pleasantries 
of Plautus, which were so often flat, low,’ or 
extravagant, finally drew down the censure 
of Horace, while Terence was extolled by that 
poetical critic as the most consummate master 
of dramatic art. In short, Plautus was more 
gay, Terence more chaste; the first has more 
genius and fire, the latter more manners and 
solidity. Plautus excels in low comedy and 
ridicule ;. Terence in drawing just characters, 
and in maintaining them to the last.. The 
plots of both are artful, but Terence’s are more 
apt to languish, while Plautus’s spirit maintains 
the action with vigor, His invention was 
greatest; Terence’s art and management, 
Plautus gives the stronger, Terence a more 
elegant delight. Plautus appears the better co- 
median of the two, Terence the better poet. 
Plautus shone most on the stage, Terence 
pleases best in the closet. Dunlop, Hist. of 
Rom, Lit. 1,334.—Malhin’s Class. Disquisitions, 
p.5.] The time and manner of his death are 
unknown. He left Rome in his 35th year, and 
never after appeared there. Some suppose that 
he was drowned in a stormas he returned from 
Greece, about z.c. 159., though others imagine 
that he died in Arcadia or Leucadia, and that 
his death was accelerated by the loss of his 
property, and particularly of his Plays, which 
perished in a shipwreck. The best editions of 
Terence, Westerhovius, 2 vols. 4to. Amst. 1726; 
Edinb, \2mo. 1758; Cambridge, Ato. 1723; 
Hawkey’s, 12mo. Dublin, 1745 ; and Zeunius, 
8vo. Lips. 1774.] [A beautiful reprint of Zeu- 
nius’s edition, with additions, appeared from 
the London press in 1820, in 2 vols. 8v0.J—— 
II. Culeo, a Roman senator, taken by the Car- 
thaginians, and redeemed by Africanus. When 
Africanus triumphed, Culeo followed his chariot 
with a pileus on his head. He was some time 
after appointed judge between his deliverer, and 
the people of Asia, and had the meanness to 
condemn him and his brother Asiaticus, though 
both innocent, Ziv, 30,45.— III. A consul 


= with Æmilius Paulus at the battle of Canna. 
- He was the son of a butcher, and had followed 
~ for some time the profession of his father. He 


_ placed himself totally in the power of Hannibal, 


his own ; killed by Hercules. 
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by making an improper disposition of his army. 
After he had been defeated, and his colleague 
slain, he retired to Canusium with the remains 
of his slaughtered countrymen, and sent word 
to the Roman senate of his defeat. He re- 
ceived the thanks of this venerable body, be- 


-cause he had engaged the enemy however im- 


properly, and not despaired of the affairs of the 
republic. He was offered the dictatorship, 
which he declined. Plué.— Liv. 22. &c. 

Terentvs, a place in the Campus Martius 
near the Capitol, where the infernal deities had 
an altar, Ovid, Fast. 1, 504. 

_Trevs, a king of Thrace, son of Mars and 
Bistonis. He married Progne, daughter of 
Pandion, king of Athens, whom he had assisted 
in a war against Megara. He offered violence 


- to his sister-in-law Philomela, whom he con- 


ducted to Thrace by desire of Progne: (see 
Philomela, Progne.) 
TERGESTE and Tercestum, Trieste, a town 


_ of Italy, [on the Adriatic, at the north-eastern 


extremity of the Sinus Tergestinus, Gulf of 
Trieste,| made a Roman colony. Meda, 2, 3. 
&e—Dionys. P. 380.—Vell. Paterc, 2, 110.— 
Plin. 3, 18. 

TERINA, St. Eufemia, a town of the Brutii, 
[on the coast of the Mare Tyrrhenum. The 
adjacent bay was called Sinus Terineus. | 

Terrors, Tirol, a fortified town at the north 
of Italy, inthe country of the Grisons. [This 
military post, in the valley where the Adige 
takes its rise, has given the modern name to the 
Tyrol] 

Terminus, a robber of Peloponnesus, who 
killed people by crushing their heads against 
Plut. Thes. 

TrermÝLæ, a name given to the Lycians: [see 
Lycia.] 

TERrMmINALYA, annual festivals at Rome, ob- 
served in honor of the god Terminus, in the 
month of February. It was then usual for pea- 
sants to assemble near the principal landmarks, 
which separated their fields, and after they had 
crowned them with garlands and flowers, to 
make libations of milk and wine, and sacrifice 
a lamb or young pig. They were originally 
established by Numa, and though at first it was 
forbidden to shed the blood of victims, yetin 
process of time landmarks were plentifully 
sprinkled with it, Ovid, Fast, 2, 641.—Cve. 
Phil. 12, 10. 

Trrminanis, a surname of Jupiter, because 
he presided over the boundaries and lands of 
individuals, before the worship of the god Ter- 
minus was introduced. Dionys. H. 2. 

Terminus, a divinity at Rome supposed to 
preside over bounds and limits, and to punish 
all unlawful usurpation of land. His worship 
was first introduced at Rome by Numa, who 
persuaded his subjects that the limits of their 
lands and estates were under the immediate in- 
spection of heaven. His temple was on the 
Tarpeian rock, and he was represented with a 
human head without feet or arms, to intimate 
that he never moved, wherever he was placed. 
The people of the country assembled once a year 
with their families, and crowned with garlands 
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and flowers the stones, which separated their 
different possessions, and offered victims to the 
god, who presided over their boundaries. It is 
said that, when Tarquin the Proud wished to 
build a temple on the Tarpeian rock to Jupiter, 
the god Terminus refused to give way, though 
the other gods resigned their seats with cheer- 
fulness ; whence Ovid has said, 

_ Restitit, et magno cum Jove templa tenet. 
Dionys. H. 2.— Ovid, Fast. 2,641.— Plut. Num. 
— Liv. 5.— in. 9. 

TERPANDER, a lyric poet and musician of 
Lesbos, s.c. 675. It is said that he appeased 
a tumult at Sparta by the melody and sweetness 
of his notes. He added 3 strings to the lyre, 
which before his time had only 4. [He is ce- 
lebrated as having been the inventor of charac- 
ters to express musical sounds in the several 
genera. With regard to the addition of 3 
strings to the lyre, if the Hymn to Mercury, 
ascribed to Homer, be genuine, it robs Terpan- 
der of this glory: doubts, however, have been 
entertained respecting its authenticity. If, 
however, the lyre had been before his time fur- 
nished with 7 strings, it seems that Terpander 
first played on them at Lacedemo. His im- 
provement was displeasing to the Lacedemo- 
nians, and he was fined by the ephori, according 
to Plut. He is the most ancient author of 
Scholia known to us, and is said also to have 
brought to :perfection the manner of reciting 
the verses of Homer.] Ælian, V. H. 12,50.— 
Plut. de Mus. 

Terrsícnőrr, one of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided over 
dancing, of which she was reckoned the inven- 
tress, as her name intimates, and with which 
she delighted her sisters. She is represented 
like a young virgin crowned with laurel, and 
holding in her hand a musical instrument. 
[Her name is derived from régyis, and ops] 
Juv. 7, 35.—Apollod. 1. 

Terra, one of the most ancient deities in 
mythology, wife of Uranus, and mother of 
Oceanus, the Titans, Cyclopes, Giants, Mnemo- 
syne, Phebe, Rhea, Tethys, Thea, Themis. 
By the Air she had Grief, Mourning, Oblivion, 
Vengeance, &c. According to Hyginus, she is 
the same as Tellus: see Tellus. 

Terractna, [a town of Italy, the same as 
Anzur: see Anxur, It was situated in the 
country of the Volsci, north-east of Circeii. 
The Greeks called it Trachyna, subsequently 
corrupted into Terracina. Ithad once a harbor, 
now choked up. Near it are considerable re- 
mains of the Appian way. ] 

Terror, an emotion of the mind, which the 
ancients have made a deity, and one of the at- 
tendants of Mars, and Bellona. 

TERTÕLLIANUS, J. Szprimtus FLORENS, a 
celebrated Christian writer of Carthage, who 
flourished a. v. 196. He was originally a 
pagan, but afterwards embraced Christianity, 
of which he became an able advocate by his 
writings. [It is not known at what period of 
life he became a Christian. He himself informs 
us that he was originally a pagan, and of 
corrupt morals; but the latter phrase must ne- 
cessarily be taken in a mild sense, with refer- 
ence to one, who practised such rigid morality, 
as Tertullian subsequently did. It is probable 
that before his, conyersion Le mane rhetoric, 
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and followed the profession of an advocate; 
at least, his works shew a great acquaint- 
ance with the principles of law. He became 
bishop of Carthage, or, according to the vulgar 
opinion, of Rome. He soon, however, . sepa- 
rated from the Catholic church to throw him- 
self into the errors of the Montanists, who, 
exaggerating Christian purity, regarded as a 
sin all participation in the pleasures of the 
world, all communication with individuals at- 
tached to idolatry, and even the study of the 
sciences of the day. St. Jerome says that the 


envy and calumnies of the Roman clergy. 


against Tertullian were the occasion of this step 
on his part; and from this remark some have 
concluded, though without sufficient grounds, 
that he was expelled from the church of Rome 
by the intolerant spirit of his clerical brethren. 
However this may have been, a distinction is 
carefully observed between the works, which 
Tertullian wrote previous to his separation from 
the Catholic church, and those which he com- 
posed afterwards, when he had ranged himself 
among the followers of Montanus. The former 
are four in number, his Apologeticus adversus 
Gentes, and those which treat of baptism, peni- 
tence, and prayer. The last of these is regarded 
as his first production. Some authors add a 
work in 2 volumes, addressed to his Wife, in 
which he gives her directions as to the course 
of conduct, which she should pursue in the state 
of widowhood. Most critics consider this to 
have been composed by him at an advanced 
age. The works written by Tertullian, after he 
had become a Montanist, are Apologies for 
Christianity, Treatises on Ecclesiatical Disci- 
pline, and 2 species of polemical works, the 
one directed against heretics, the other against 
Catholics. The latter are 4 in number, l: de 
Pudicitia, 2. de Fuga in Persecutione, 3. de 
Jejyunio, 4. de Monogamia: His principal work 
is the Apologeticus, addressed to the governors 
of the provinces; it refutes the calumnies, ut- 
tered against the religion of the Gospel, and 
shews that its professors were faithful and obe- 
dient subjects. It is the best work written in 
favor of Christianity during the early ages of 
the church. It contains a number of very 
curious historical passages on the ceremonies of 
the Christian church; as; for example, a de- 
scription of the agapa, “ love-feasts.” Tertul- 
lian re-moulded this work, and it appeared 
under the newtitle,ad Nationes. In its altered 
state it possesses more method, but less fire than 
at first. The writings of Tertullian shew an 
ardent and impassioned spirit, a brilliant imagi- 
nation, powerful reasoning, a high degree of 
nattral talent, and profound erudition. His 
style, however, is obscure, though animated, 
and betrays the foreign extraction of the writer. 
The perusal of his works is very important for 
the student of ecclesiastical history. He in- 
forms us, more correctly than any other writer, 
respecting the Christian doctrine of his time, 
the constitution of the church, its ceremonies, 
and the attacks of heretics against Christianity. 
He was held in very high esteem by the subse- 
quent Fathers of the church. St. Cyprian read 
his works incessantly, and used to call him, by 
way of eminence, The Master. Vincent of 
Lerius used to say “ that every word of Tertul- 
lian was a sentence, and every sentence a 
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| triumph over error.”] The best ed. Semlerus, 


4 vols. 8v0. Hal. 1770; of his Apology, Has 
yercamp, 8vo. L. Bat. 1718; : i 

Teruys, the greatest of the sea-deities, wife 
of Oceanus, and daughter of Uranus and Terra į 
mother of the chief rivers of the universe, such 
as the Nile, Alpheus, Meander, Simois; Pë- 
neus, Evenus, Scamander, &c. and about 3,000 
daughters called Oceanides. Tethys is con- 
founded by some mythologists with her grand- 
daughter Thetis, wife of Peleus, and mother of 
Achilles. The word Tethys is poetically used 
for “the sea? Apollod. 1, 1. &c.—Virg: G. 
1, 31.—Ovid, Met. 2, 509: 9,498. Fast: 2,191. 
—RHesiod, Th. 336.—J/. 14, 302. 

Terrapouis, I. a name given to the city of 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, because it was 
divided into 4 separate districts, each of which 
resembled a city. Some apply the word to 
Se/eucis, which contained the 4 large cities of 
Antioch near Daphne, Apamea; Laodicea, and 
Seleucia in Pieria. II. The name of [ Doris 
in Greece, from its four cities: See Doris.] 
Strabo, 8. 


TiirrfcA, a mountain of the Sabines near — 


the Fabaris. Æn.7, 713. 

Terricus, a Roman senator, saluted em= 
peror in the reign of Aurelian. He was led in 
triumph by his successful adversary, who after- 
wards heaped the most unbounded honors on 
him and his son of the same name. 

Trvcer; I. a king of Phrygia, son of the Sca- 
mander by Idea. According to some authors, 
he first introduced among his subjects the wor- 
ship of Cybele, and dances of the Corybantess 
The country, where he reigned, was from him 
called Teucria, and his subjects Texcri: His 
daughter Batea married Dardanus, a Samo- 
thracian prince, who succeeded him in the 
government of Teucria. Apollod: 3; 12.—in. 
3, 108. II. A son of Telamo, king of Sala- 
mis, by Hesione, daughter of Laomedo. He 
was one of Helen’s suitors, and accordingly 
accompanied the Greeks to the Trojan war, 
where he signalised himself by his valor and 
intrepidity. It is said that his father refused 
to receive him into his kingdom, because he 
had“left the death of his brother Ajax unre- 
venged. This severity of the father did not 
dishearten the son; he left Salamis, and retired 
to Cyprus, where, with the assistance of Belus, 
king of Sido, he built a town, which he called 
Salamis, after his native country. He attempted 
to no purpose to recover the island of Salamis 
after his father’s death: He built a temple to 
Jupiter in Cyprus, in which a man was an- 
nually sacrificed till the reign of the Antonines. 
Some suppose that Teucer did not return to Cy- 
prus, butthat, according toa lessreceived opinion, 
he went to settle in Spain, where new Carthage 
was afterwards built, and thence into Galatia. 
Ii, 8; 281.—An. 1, 623,—Apollod. 3, 12.— 
Padus. 2, 29.—Justin, 44, 3.—Velt. Patere: 1, 1, 

Teucri; a name given to the Trojans, from 
Teucer, their king. [According to a passage 
in Virg. (Æn. 3, 108.) the Teucri were a colony 
from Crete, who settled in Troas previous to 
the founding of Troy, and were the founders 
of the Trojan race. Apollod., however, follow- 
ing probably the current Grecian fables on this 
subject, makes the Teucri to have been de- 
scended from Teucris; a son of the Scamander. 
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` Heyne, in an Hacursus on the passage’ of Vir- 
gil mentioned above, gives the preference to the 
latter account. Itis probable that the Teucri 
were only a branch of the inhabitants of Troas, 
and originally of Thracian descent. Such, at 
E is the-opinion:of Mannert.] Æn. 1, 42. 

Q: 

Tevcria, a name given to Troy, from Teu- 
cer, one of its kings. Æn. 2, 26. 

- Tervuctent, apeopleof Germany. Tucit. G. 22. 

TxumeEssus, a mountain of Beotia, where 
‘Hercules, when young, killed an enormous lion. 
Stat. Theb. 1, 331. 

TEUTA, a queen of Illyricum, B. o. 231, who 
ordered some Roman ambassadors to be put to 
death. This unprecedented murder was the 
cause of a war, which ended in her disgrace. 

Tevtas, or TxuratTss, a name of Mercury 
among the Gauls. The people offered human 
victims to this deity, [worshipped by the Britons 
also. Some derive the name from 2 British 
words deu-tatt, ‘God, the parent or creator ;”’ 
a name properly due only to the Supreme 
Being, originally intended by that name. See 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Parochial History of 
Bremhill, Wilts, Lond. 1828, 8vo., and his 
Hermes Britannicus, a Dissertation on the Celtic 
Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of Cæsar, in 
Further Proof of the Origin and Designation of 
the Great Temple at Abury in Wilts, Lond. 
1828, 8vo. pp. 149.] Lucan, 1, 445.—Ces. 
B.G. 

Teurnras, I.a king of Mysia on the bor- 
ders of the Caiċus. He adopted as his daughter, 
or, according to others, married Auge, the 
daughter of Aleus, when she fled away into 
Asia from her father, who wished to punish 
her for her amours with Hercules. Some time 
after, his kingdom was invaded by Idas, son of 
Aphareus, and to remove this enemy, he pro- 
mised Auge and his crown to any one, who 
could restore tranquillity to his subjects. This 
was executed by Telephus, who afterwards 
proved to be the son of Auge, who was pro- 
mised in marriage to him by right of his suc- 
cessful expedition. The 50 daughters of Teu- 
thras, who became mothers by Hercules, are 
called Teuthrantia turba. Apollod. 2,7. &e.— 
Paus. 3, 25.—Ovid, Trist. 2, 19. Her.9,51.— 
Hygin. 100. IL A rivers name. 

Truropurerensis Saurus, [Bishopric of Paz 
derborn,| a forest of Germany, between the 
Enis and Lippa, where Varus and his legions 
were cut to pieces. See Arminius Varus. Tae. 
Ann. 1, 60. 

Teuront, and Tevrones, [a name given to 
several united tribes of Germany,] who with 
the Cimbri made incursions into Gaul, and 
cut to pieces 2 Roman armies. They were at 
last defeated by the consul Marius, and an in- 
finite number made prisoners : (see Cimbri.) [The 
name, according to Mannert, was not that of 
a particular tribe of Germany, but of the whole 
nation, and derived from the circumstance of 
their all worshipping the same deity, Tuisco, 
Teut. The modern German term Deutsche, 
(pronounced as if written Teitsche,) still shews 
traces of the ancient name. Probably both 
Teutones and Teut should, from the analogy of 
the modern pronunciation, be enunciated as if 
written Teitones and Teite.} Cic, pro Manil.— 
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rise 3, 3.—Plut. Mar — Martial, 14, 26.— Plin 
y 14. 

TuA1s, a famous courtesan of Athens, who 
accompanied Alexander in his Asiatic con- 
quests, and gained such ascendency over him, 
that she made him burn the royal palace of Per- 
sepolis, After Alexander’s death, she married 
Ptol., king of Egypt. Menander celebrated her 
charms, on which account she is called Menan- 
drea by Propertius; 2, 6.—Ovid, A. A. 3, 604. 
R. A. 884.— Plut. Alex.—Juv. 3, 93. 

Taxa, a town of Africa. Tac. Ann. 3, 21. 

Tuatime, a town of Messenia, famous for a 
temple and oracle of Pasiphaë. Plut. Agid. 

Tuatasstus, a beautiful young Roman in 
the reign of Romulus, At the rape of the Sa- 
bines, one of these virgins appeared remarkable 
for beauty and elegance, and her ravisher, afraid 
of many competitors, exclaimed as he carried 
her away, that it was for Thalassius. The 
name of Thalassius was no sooner mentioned, 
than all were eager to preserve so beautiful a 
prize for him. Their union was attended with 
so much happiness, that it was ever after usual 
at Rome to make useof the word Thalassius at 
nuptials, and wish those, who were married, 
the felicity of Thalassius. He is supposed by 
some to be the same as Hymen, as he was made 
a deity. Plut. Rom.—Martial, 3, 92.—Liv. 
1, 9: 

Taxes, I. one of the 7 wise men of Greece, 
born at Miletus in Ionia; descended from 
[Pheenician parents, who had left their country, 
and settled at Miletus. The wealth, which he 
inherited, and his owt superior abilities, raised. 
him to distinction among his countrymen, so 
that he was early employed in public affairs. ] 
Like the rest of the ancients, he travelled in 
quest of knowledge, and for some time resided 
in Orete, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Under the 
priests of Memphis he was taught geometry, 
astronomy, and philosophy. [It is probable 
that he was more indebted to his own inge- 
nuity than to their instructions; for, while he 
was among them, he taught them, to their 
great astonishment, how to measure the height 
of their pyramids. It cannot be supposed that 


| he could acquire much mathematical knowledge 


from a people incapable of solving so easy a 
problem. The method purstied was this: at 
the termination of the shadow of the pyramid, 
he erected a staff perpendicular to the surface 
of the earth, and thus obtained 2 right-angled 
triangles, which enabled him to infer the ratio 
of the height of the pyramid to the length of 
its shadow, from the ratio of the height of the 
staff to the length of its shadow. In mathe- 
matics, he is said to have invented several fun- 
damental propositions, afterwards incorporated 
into the Elements of Euclid, particularly the 
following theorems: 1. that a circle is bisected 
by its diameter; 2. the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal; 3. the vertical an= 
gles of 2 intersecting lines are equal; 4. if two 
angles and | side of 1 triangle be equal to 2 
angles and 1 side of another triangle, the re- 
maining angles and sides are respectively equal ; 
5, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. 
Astronomical as well as mathematical science 
seems to have received considerable improve- 
ments from Thales. He was so well acquainted. 
1003 
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with the celestial motions as to be able to pre- 
dict an eclipse, though probably with no great 
degree of accuracy as to time; for Herod., who 
relates this fact, only says that he foretold the 
year, in which it would happen. He taught the 
Greeks the division of the heaven into 5 zones, 
and the solstitial and equinoctial points, and 
approached so ‘near to the knowledge of the 
true length of the solar revolution, that he cor- 
rected their calendar, and made their year con- 
tain 365 days.] Like Homer, he looked on 
water as the principle of every thing. [It is 
probable that by the term water he meant to 
express the same idea, which the cosmogonists 
expressed by the word chaos, a turbid and 
muddy mass, from which all things were pro- 
duced.] He was the founder of the Ionic sect, 
which distinguished itself for its deep and ab- 
struse speculations under the successors and 
pupils of the Milesian philosopher, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus, 
the master of Socrates. He was never married ; 
and when his mother pressed him to choose a 
wife, he said that he was too young. The same 
exhortations were afterwards repeated, but the 
philosopher eluded them by observing that he 
was then too old to enter the matrimonial state. 
He died in his 96th year, about B.c. 548. His 
compositions on philosophical subjects are lost. 
Herod. 1, 7.—Plato.—Diog. L. 1—Cic. N. D. 
Sc. II. A lyric poet of Crete, intimate with 
Lycurgus. He prepared by his rhapsodies the 
minds of the Spartans to receive the rigorous 
institutions of his friend, and inculcated a reve- 
rence for the peace of civil society. 

THALESTRYA, or Tuanesrris, a queen of the 
Amazons, who, accompanied by 300 women, 
came 35 days’ journey to meet Alexander in 
his Asiatic conquests, to raise children by a 
man, whose fame was so great, and courage 
so uncommon, Curt. 6,5.—Strabo, 11.—Jus- 
tin, 2, 4. 

Tuarta, I. one of the Muses, who presided 
over festivals, and over pastoral and comic po- 
etry. She is represented leaning on a column, 
holding a mask in her right hand, by which 
she is distinguished from her sisters, as also by 
a shepherd’s crook. Her dress appears shorter, 
and not so ornamented as that of the other 
Muses. Horat. Od. 4, 25.—Martial, 9, 75.— 
Plut. Symp. &¢—Virg. Ecl. 6, 2.——II. An 
island in the Tyrrhene sea. 

Tuaxrivs, son of Eurytus, one of Helen’s 
suitors. Apollod. 3, 10. 

TuamyYras, a Cilician who first introduced 
the art of augury in Cyprus, where it was reli- 
giously preserved in his family for many years. 
Tacit. Hist, 2,3. 

Tuamyras, or THamyrtis, a celebrated musi- 
cian of Thrace, son of Philammo and Argiope. 
He became enamored of the Muses, and chal- 
lenged them to atrial of skill. His challenge 
was accepted, andit was mutually agreed that 
the conquered should be totally at the disposal 
of his victorious adversary. He was conquered, 
and the Muses deprived him of his eye-sight 
and melodious voice, and broke his lyre. His 
poetical compositions are lost. [ Probably the 
whole allegory of the blindness had its rise from 
his having injured the organ of sight by too 
intense pin to the study of music and 
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poetry.] Some accused him of having first 
introduced into the world the unnatural vice, of 
which Sotades is accused. M. 2, 594. 5, 599. 
—Apollod. 1, 3.—Ovid, Amor. 3, 7,62. A. A. 3, 
399.— Paus. 4, 33. i $ 

TuarsXšcus, E/-Deer, a city on the Eu- 
phrates. [At Thapsacus was the famous ford 
of the Euphrates ; passed by Cyrus the Younger 
in his expedition against Artaxerxes; after- 
wards by Darius after his defeat by Alexander 
at Issus; near 3 years after by Alexander in 
pursuit of Darius, previous to the battle: of 
Arbela.] 3 - 

Tuarsus, I. [Demsas, a town of Africa Pro- 
pria, on the coast, south-east of Hadrumetum, | 
where Scipio and Juba were defeated by Cæsar. 
Sil. Ital. 3, 261.—Liv. 29, 30. 33, 48.——II. 
A town at the north of Syracuse in Sicily. 

THARGELYA, festivals in Greece in honor of 
Apollo and Diana. They lasted 2 days, and 
the youngest of both sexes carried olive-bran- 
ches, on which were suspended cakes and fruits. 

Tuastus, or Turasius, I. a famous sooth- 
sayer of Cyprus, who told Busiris, king of 
Egypt, that to stop a dreadful plague, which 
afflicted his country, he must offer a foreigner 
to Jupiter. On this the tyrant ordered him to 
be seized and sacrificed to the god, as he was 
not a native of Egypt. Ovid, A. A. 1, 649. 
II. A surname of Hercules, worshipped 
at Thasos. 

Tuasos, or Tuasus, a small island in the 
Ægean, on the coast of Thrace, opposite to the 
mouth of the Nestus, anciently known by the 
name of Acte, Aria, Athria, Ceresis, Chryse, 
Odonis, and Ogygia. It received that of Tha- 
sos from Thasus, son of Agenor, who settled 
there, when he despaired of finding his sister 
Europa. It was about 40 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and so uncommonly fruitful, that the 
fertility of Thasos became proverbial. Its wine 
was universally esteemed, and its marble quar- 
ries were also in great repute, as well as its 
mines of gold and silver. The capital of the 
island was also called Thasos. Liv.3, 30. 35. 
—Herod. 2, 44.— Mela, 2, 7—Paus. 5, 25.— 
Bhan, V. H. 4. &e.—Virg. G. 2,91.—C. Nep. 
Cim=2. 

Tuasus, son of Neptune, who went with 
Cadmus to seek Europa; built the town of Tha- 
susin Thrace. Some make him brother of Cad- 
mus. Apollod. 3, 1. 

THavumact, a town of Thessaly on the Ma- 
liac Gulf. Liv, 32, 4. 

i TuaumanrYas and TxauMmAntis, a name 
given to Iris, messenger of Juno, because she 
was the daughter of Thaumas, son of Oceanus 
and Terra, by one of the Oceanides. Hesiod, 
Th.—JEn. 9, 5.—Ovid, Met. 4, 4, 479. 14, 845. 

Turacines, I. a man who made himself 
master of Megara, &c, II. An athlete of 
Thasos, famous for his strength; son of Timo- 
sthenes, a friend of Hercules; crowned above 
1,000 times at the public Games of the Greeks, 
and became a god after death. Paus. 6, 6, 11. 
Plut. III. A Theban officer, who distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Cheronæa. 
Plut. IV. A writer who published Commen- 
iaries on Homer’s Works. 

Tuxano, I. wife of Metapontns, son of Sisy- 
phus, presented some twins to her husband, 
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when he wished to repudiate her for her barren- 
ness.. The children were educated with the 
greatest. care, and some time afterwards she 
herself became mother of twins. When they 
were grown up, she was encouraged to murder 
the supposititious children, who were to succeed 
to their father’s throne in preference to them. 
Hygin. 186. II. A daughter of Cisseus, 
sister to Hecuba, who married Antenor, and 
was supposed to have betrayed the Palladium 


=- to the Greeks, as she was priestess of Minerva. 


H. 6, 298.—Paus. 10, 27.—Diciys Cret. 5, 8. 
III. One of the Danaides. Her husband’s 
name was Phantes. Apollod. 2. 1. IV. 
The wife of the philosopher Pythagoras, daugh- 
tor of Pythanax of Crete, or, according to 
others, of Brontinus of Crotona. Diog. L. 8, 
42. V. The daughter of Pythagoras. 
VI. A poetess of Locris. VII. A priestess 
of Athens, daughter of Menon, who refused 
to pronounce a curse on Alcibiades, when he 
was accused of having mutilated all the statues 
of Mercury. Plut. VIII. The mother of 
Pausanias, who first, as it is reported, brought 
a stone to the entrance of Minerva’s temple to 
shut up herson, when she heard of his crimes 
-and perfidy to his country. Polyen. 8. IX. 
A daughter of Scedasus, to whom some of the 
Lacedæmonians offered violence at Leuctra. 
——X. A Trojan matron, who became mother 
of Mimas by Amycus, the same night that Paris 

was born. Ain. 10, 703. 

_ Tuearnus, a surname of Apollo at Trezene. 
THEATETES, a Greek epigrammatist. 
Turesm, (arum,) I. a celebrated city, the 

capital of Bæotia, on the banks of the Ismenus. 

The manner of its foundation is not precisely 

known. Cadmus is supposed to have first 

begun to found it by building the citadel Cad- 
mea. lt was afterwards finished by Amphio 
and Zethus, but, according to Varro, owed its 
origin to Ogyges. The government of Thebes 
was monarchical, and many of the sovereigns 
are celebrated for their misfortunes, such as 
Eteocles, Laius, CEdipus, Polynices, &e. The 
war, which Thebes supported against the Ar- 
gives, is famous, as well as that of the Epi- 
goni. The Thebans were looked on as an indo- 
lent and sluggish nation, and the words, The- 
ban pig, became proverbial to express “ a man 
remarkable for stupidity and inattention.” This, 
however, was not literally true ; under Epami- 
nondas, the Thebans, though before depen- 
dent, became masters of Greece, and every 
thing was done according to their will and 
pleasure. When Alexander invaded Greece, 
he ordered Thebes to be totally demolished, 
- because it had revolted against him, except the 
house, where the poet Pindar had been born 
and educated. In this dreadful period, 6,000 of 
its inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold for 
slaves, Thebes was afterwards repaired by 

Cassander, son of Antipater, but it never rose 

to its original consequence ; and Strabo, in his 

age, mentions it merely as an inconsiderable 
village. The monarchical government was abo- 
lished there at the death of Xanthus, about 

B.c. 1190, and Thebes became a republic. It 

received its name from Thebe, daughter of 

Asopus, to whom the founder Amphio was 

nearly related. Apollod. 2, 4. &c.— Mela, 2, 3. 


— Paus, 2, 6, 9, 5—Sirabo, I—Plut, in Lela | 
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Fiam. et Alex—C. Nep. in Pel. Epam. &¢e.— 
Horat. A. P. 394.—Ovid, Met. I], An an- 
cient celebrated city of Thebais in Kgypt, 
called also Hecalompylos, from its hundred 
gates, and Diospolis, as sacred to Jupiter. In 
the time of its splendor it extended above 23 
miles. [The origin of this great city is lost 
amid the obscurity of fable. By some it was 
ascribed to Osiris, by others to one of the 
earliest of the Egyptian kings. The probability 
is that it pradually attained to its vast dimen- 
sions in consequence of the additions made by 
successive monarchs. The Egyptians, however, 
according to Diod. S., believed. Thebes to have 
been the first city founded on the earth, and 
in truth we have no account, at the present day, 
of any of earlier origin. Its most flourishing 
period appears to have been prior to the building 
of Memphis, when Thebes was the capital of 
all Egypt, the royal residence, and the abode of 
the highest sacerdotal college in the land. It 
must, from its very situation, have been the 
middle point for the caravan trade to the south, 
and through it passed, very probably, ail the 
productions and wares of Asia, Homer, there- 
fore, who describes it as a powerful city. con- 
tainmg 100 gates, must have derived his in- 
formation from the Phoenicians engaged in the 
overland trade. It is idle to suppose that the 
poet himself had been there in person, when of 
the rest of Egypt he knew nothing but the 
mere name, and had but a confused idea even 
of the Mediterranean coast. The poet informs 
us that out of each of these 100 gates, Thebes 
could send forth 200 chariots to oppose an 
enemy; an evident exaggeration, either ori- 
ginating in his own fancy, or received from, 
and characteristic of, the Phoenician traders. 
Some have supposed that by gates Homer 
means those of temples and palaces, but this 
appears to be both a forced and unnatural ex- 
planation. Thebes sank in importance, when 
lower Egypt began to be more thickly inha- 
bited, and the new capital Memphis arose. A 
2d and a 3d sacerdotal college were established 
in the same quarter; hither, too, trade and com- 
mercial intercourse of all kind directed their 
course, and Thebes, in consequence, became 
almost a deserted city, compared with its former 
splendor. It still remained, however, the chief 
seat of the religion of Egypt,—a circumstance, 
which enabled it to retain a tolerable popula- ` 
tion, until the fury of Cambyses, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, his religious fanaticism, de- 
stroyed most of its priesthood, and overthrew its 
proudest structures. From this period it rapidly 
declined. Herod. visited the city during the 
Persian government of Egypt, and speaks of 
the temple of Zeus; but his silence respecting 
the condition of the rest of the city must always 
remain an enigma. Diod. S., who speaks of 
Thebes as of a city already in ruins, takes par- 
ticular notice of 4 principal temples. He speaks 
of sphinxes, colossal figures decorating the en- 
trances, porticoes, pyramidal gateways, and 
stones of astonishing magnitude, which entered 
into their structure. In the descriptions given 
by modern travellers, these monuments are still 
recognised, Browne :—“ There remain 4 im- 
mense temples, yet not so magnificent or in so 
good a state of preservation as those of Den- 
derah,” Norden ;—“ It is surprising how well 
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the gilding, the ultra-marine, and various other 
colors, still preserve their brilliancy.” He speaks 
also of a colonnade, of which 32 columns are 
still standing ; of platforms, preserved galleries, 
and other remains of antiquity, which he has 
‘represented in his plates, and thinks the more 
worthy of attention, as they appear to be the 
same mentioned by Philostr. in his account of 
the temple of Memno. No description can give 
an adequate idea of these wonders of antiquity, 
both in regard to their incredible number and 
their gigantic size. Their form, proportions, 
and construction, are almost as astonishing as 
their magnitude. The mind is lost in a mass 
of colossal objects, every one of which is more 
than sufficient to absorb its whole attention. 
On the western side of the river stood the famed 
Memnonium; here also are numberless tombs 
in the form of subterranean excavations, and 
containing many human bodies in the state of 
mummies, sometimes accompanied with pieces 
of papyrus, and other ancient curiosities. These 
have been the subject of ardent research; and 
the trade of digging for tombs and mummies 
being found gainful, has heen resorted to by 
numerous Arabs belonging to the place. With 
respect to the mummies, some are found in 
wooden cases, shaped like the human body, 
These belonged to persons superior to the 
lowest rank, but differing from one another in 
the quantity and quality of the linen, in which 
the body had been wrapped. The mummies 
of the poorest classes are found without any 
wooden covering, and wrapped in the coarsest 
linen. These difier from the former also in 
being often aceompanied with pieces of papyrus, 
on which Belzoni supposes that an account of 
the lives of the deceased had been written, 
while a similar account was carved on the cases 
of the more opulent. These cases are generally 
of Egyptian sycamore, but very different from 
one another with respect to plainness or orna- 
ment. Sometimes there are l or 2 inner cases 
besides the outer one. Leaves and flowers of 
acacia are often found round the body, and 
sometimes lumps of asphaltum, about 2 Ibs. in 
weight. The case is covered with a cement, 
resembling plaster of Paris, in which various 
figures are cast. The whole is painted, gene- 
rally with a yellow ground, on which are hiero- 
glyphics and figures of green—But to return 
to the ruins of Thebes: on the east side of the 
Nile, at Carnac and Luxor, amidst a multitude 
of temples, there are no tombs; these are con- 
fined to the west bank. An iron sickle was 
lately found under one of the buried statues, 
nearly of the shape of those, which are now in 
use, though thicker; it is supposed to have 
lain there since the invasion of Cambyses, 
when the idols were concealed by the supersti- 
tious to save them from destruction. Belzoni 
and others uncovered and carried away many 
specimens of these antique remains, such as 
sphinxes, obelisks, and statues. On this same 
side of the river, no palaces or traces of ancient 
human habitations are met with; whereas on 
the western side, at Medinet Aboo, there are 
not only propylea and temples highly valued 
by the antiquarian, but dwelling-houses, which 
seem to point out that place as having been 
once a royal residence, From the tombs in the 
vieinity of ie we may obtain evidences of 
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the state of the arts among the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The tombs of the better classes are 
highly magnificent, consisting of different apart- 
ments, adorned with figures, representing the 
different actions of life, such as agricultural 
operations, religious ceremonies, feasts, and 
funeral processions ; these last being generalh 
predominant. Their paintings, described by 
Mr. Hamilton, contain numerous articles illus- 
trating the domestic habits of the Egyptians. 
Small idols are found lying about, and some- 
times vases containing the intestines of the 
mummies, generally of baked clay painted, 
some few of alabaster: there is much potter 
besides, and many wooden vessels. Belzoni 
found some gold-leaf beaten nearly as thin as 
ours. No instruments of war are found in 
these places. The last-mentioned traveller only 
found an arrow, with a copper-point well fixed 
in one end, while the other end had a notch. 
Figures of the scarabeus, “ beetle,” a highly 
sacred animal among the Egyptians, are some- 
times found executed in alabaster, verde antico, 
and other materials. From the garments, in 
which the mummies are sometimes wrapped, 
it appears that linen manufactures were brought 
to a great degree of perfection. They under- 
stood the tanning of leather, of which shoes are 
found. Some of the leather is stained with 
various colors, and embossed. The art of gild- 
ing is proved to have existed among them in a 
state of great forwardness. They knew how to 
cast copper, as well as form it into sheets. A 
few specimens of varnishing are found, which 
shew that this art, and the baking of the var- 
nish on clay, were in such perfection, that it 
appears doubtful whether it could now be any- 
where imitated. In the art of painting they 
were a little behind, in not giving to their 
figures relief by shading; but their colors, 
particularly the red and green, are well dis- 
posed, and produce a splendid effect, especially 
by candle-light. Their drawings are always 
in profile. Some drawings are found prepara- 
tory to seulpturing on the walls, and others in 
different stages of their execution. Belzoni 
observed some drawings executed by learners, 
and «afterwards corrected in faulty places by a 
master with a different-colored chalk. This 
same traveller discovered, in some brick build- 
ings of the highest antiquity, evidences that 
the Egyptians understood the building of arches 
with the key-stone, though their predilection 
for numerous columns in the construction of 
their large temples led them in these buildings 
to neglect the arch. Their sculptures are exe- 
cuted in 4 kinds of stone; sandstone, compara- 
tively soft, a hard calcareous stone, breccia, and 
granite: this last is more finely polished than 
it could be by our present tools.] UI. A 
town of Africa built by Bacchus, IV. In 
Thessaly. Liv. 28, 7——V. In Phthiotis, 

Tuersats, I. a country in the southern parts 
of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital, 
II. Some poems have borne the name of 
Thebais, but of these the Thebais of Statius 
alone exists. It gives an account of the war of 
the Thebans against the Argives, in conse- 
quence of the dissension of Eteocles with his 
brother Polynices, The poet was 12 years in 
composing it——III. A river of Lydia —— 
IY. A name given to a native of Thebes, 
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_ Tues, I. [a city of Mysia, north of Adra- 
myttium, and called, for distinction, Hypoplacia. 
is name it received from the adjacent dis- 
trict, styled Hypoplacia, because lying at the 
foot of Mt. Placos, (670, Wadxos.) Thebe is 
said to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Cilix. It was taken by Achilles during the 
Trojan war. Andromache was born there. |—— 
II. Wife of Alexander, tyrant of Phere; per- 
suaded by Pelopidas to murder her husband. 

Tue xi6px, one of the Muses, according to 
some writers, Circ. Fin. 

Tuemis, I. daughter of Coelus and Terra, 
who married Jupiter against her own inclina- 
tion. She became mother of Dice, Eunomia, 
Irene, the Parce, &c.; and to her first the in- 
habitants of the earth raised temples. Her 
oracle was famous in Attica in the age of 
Deuealio, who consulted it with great solemnity, 
and was instructed how to repair the loss of 
mankind. She was generally attended by the 
seasons. Among the moderns she is repre- 
- sented as holding a sword in one hand, anda 
pair of scales in the other. Ovid, Met. 1, 321. 
II. A daughter of Hus, who married 
Capys, and became mother of Anchises. <Apol- 
lod. 3, 12. 

TuemiscYra, a town of Cappadocia, at the 
mouth of the Thermodo, belonging to the Ama- 
zons. The territories round it bore the same 
name. [The town of Themiscyra appears to 
have been one of very early origin. Scylax 
mentions it as a Grecian state; and Herod. also 
speaks of it. Both of these writers, however, 
place it at the mouth of the Thermodo, whereas 
Ptol. locates it in the centre of the district The- 
miscyra, that is, more inland. This place ap- 
pears to have been destroyed in the course of 
the Mithridatic war. It is rather surprising that 
many of the ancient writers, and among them 
even Æschylus, never use the name Themiscyra 
as that of a city, but always as designating a | 

lain. Diod. S., however, makes the founder 
of the Amazonian nation to have built this city 
on the Thermodo. | 

Tuumiso, I. a famous physician of Laodicea, 
disciple to Asclepiades ; founder of a sect called | 
Methodists, because he wished to introduce me- | 
thods to facilitate the learning.and practice of 
physic. He flourished in the Augustan age. 
Plin. 29, 1.—Juv.10. “ Le plus célèbre et le | 
plus important de tous les éléves du médecin de 
Bithynie, est Thémison de Laodicée, fondateur 
de Yécole Méthodique proprement dite. L’his- 
toire de l’école Méthodique commence avec Thé- 
mison, qui contribua beaucoup 4 rectifier les 
principes d’Asclépiade, et qui introduisit une 
plus grande précision dans son système, (Galen, 
Meth, Med. 1. p, 36.) Quoique disciple du mé- 
decin de Pruse, il s’éloigna cependant de lui 
sous une infinité de rapports, et blama ses er- 
reurs, (Cel. Aurel. Chron, 287, 323. Cels, 
Pref.) Il choisit le premier, entre le dogma- 
tisme et l’empirisme, (c’est pourquoi les Métho- 
distes n’embrassérent jamais nile dogmatisme 
ni l'empirisme, (Galen, Meth. Med. 3. p: 60.) 
une route intermédiaire, dont il crut entrevoir 
les traces dans la théorie de son maitre. La 
recherche des causes lui semblait reposer sur 


| 


des bases trop incertaines, C’est pourquoi il 
voulut établir son systéme sur les analogies, et 
les indications communes à plusieurs maladies, 
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xowornees, sans réfléchir que ces analogies sont’ 


aussi fréquemment, et même plus souvent oc- 
cultes que toutes les causes des dogmatiques. 
Cependant cette idée des analogies communes 
de l'état morbide eut le grand avantage de con- 
tribuer, par la suite, au perfectionnement de la 
doctrine des indications. Si Thémison eût choisi 
pour bases des analogies faciles à reconnaître, 
ou de véritables états morbifiques, au lieu de 
maladies simples des parties solides, dont il 
n’admettait même qu’un nombre fort petit, le 
système des Méthodistiques aurait été le meil- 
leur de tous. Mais, abusé par la philosophie 
corpusculaire, il ne voulut admettre d’autres 
indications communes que celles que fournissent 
le strictum et le laxum, le resserrement et le re- 
lâchement, et létat intermédiaire, Aussi dut-il 
se contredire, et commettre d'autant plus d’er- 
reurs, qu’il se donnait plus de peine pour 
échapper par la méthode aux piéges des empi- 
riques et des dogmatiques. Combien s’en fal- 
lait-il encore que ces analogies fussent appli- 
cables méme au plus grand nombre des mala- 
dies, et que la plupart des médicamens pussent 
être réglés d’après elles! On s'aperçoit de 
suite que ces principes diffèrent totalement des 
opinions de toutes les écoles connues de lanti- 
quité. Thémison, à Pexemple de son maître, 
méprisait les idées des anciens sur les crises et 
les jours critiques. Cependant il était encore 
plus sévère que tous ses prédécesseurs dans le 
choix des jours. Interdisant toute espèce de 
nourriture pendant les trois premiers jours du 
plus grand nombre des maladies, il mérite notre 
suffrage à cet égard, parce que, dans ce période 
de crudité, les substances alimentaires ne font 
qu accroitre Virrégularité des mouvemens. Mais 
il étendit Vattention qu’on doit porter à ce pé- 
riode ternaire, bien au-dela des bornes prescrites 
par la raison et l’expérience. Ily soumit d'une 
manière particulière le traitement des hémorra- 
gies, (Cel. Aurel. Chron, 404.; 365. ‘Non 
interrogans passionis tempus, sed solum nume- 
rum dierum imprudenter attendens:’) et ne se 
permit même pas de recourir tous les jours in- 
différemment aux fomentations, (60—1.) Au 
surplus, Thémison distingua, comme Asclé- 
piade, les maladies aigués des affections chro- 
niques, (Pref. 268.) décrivit la lèpre avec clarté, 
en rechercha la cause, et indiqua, pour la guérir, 
un traitement basé sur de sages principes, (493.) 
Le premier, il détermina l'idée qu’on doit at- 
tacher au mot cachezie, et donna |’étiologie de 
cet état, (461.) Le rhumatisme, connu aupara- 
vant sous le nom de goutte aiguë ou épidémique, 
(434.) lui est redevable de la place qu’il occupe 
dans la nosologie, (Athen. 2, p. 84.) Il fut 
aussi le premier, qui rangea le satyriasis au 
nombre des maladies distinctes, (deut. 252.) 
Lui-même fut atteint d’hydrophobie à la suite 
de la morsure d'un chien enragé; ce qui lui 
fournit loccasion de décrire partaitement cette 
redoutable affection, (232. Dioscor, Theriac. 
423.) Ce que nous savons de ses méthodes 
curatives ne nous donne pas une haute idée de 
son habileté dans le traitement des maladies. 
Il croyait pouvoir guérir les péripneumonies, 
même les plus intenses, au moyen de Vhuile, et 
des bains. Ib permettait dans la pleurésie 
l'usage du vin mêlé avec Peau de mer, (Ce/, 
Aurel. Acut, 62-3.) Un exercice violent lui 
paraissait salutaire dans k ae nombre de 
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maladies aiguës, (144.) Il recommandait la 
saignée dans l’apoplexie, et appliquait aussi le 
trépan, dans l'intention, sans doute, de dé- 

orger plus sûrement les vaisseaux sanguins, 
\ Chron. 365.) Plusieurs compositions, comme 
le diagréde, (433.) et la diacode, (Galen, de 
C. M. S. L. 256.) le reconnaissent pour inven- 
teur. Il paraît avoir le premier fait usage des 
sangsues, (Ce/, Aurel. Chron, 286.) Il regar- 
dait le plantain comme un remède universel, et 
écrivit un livre particulier sur les vertus de 
cette plante. Dans la goutte, -il conseillait 
Vequitation, (556. Plin. 25,7.) Après avoir 
fait parcourir douze stades aux hydropiques, il 
pratiquait la ponction, (Cel. Aurel. Chron. 
478.) (Sprengel, Hist. de la Méd., Jourdan’s 
Translation, à Paris, 1815, T. 2. p.20.) Among 
his numerous disciples and followers, we may 
mention, 1. Eudemus, celebrated for his in- 
trigues with Sivilla, the beautiful daughter of 
Tiberius, ( Tacit. Ann. 4. p.98. Plin. 29. p.497.) 
2. Vettius Valens, the disciple of Apuleius 
Celsus, and well known for his intrigues with 
the infamous Messalina, (Cel. Aurel. Acut, 
221.) 3. Musa, the freedman of Augustus, 
whose brother Euphorbus gave his name to a 
kind of plants, euphorbia, (Plin. 25.7.) 4. Meges 
of Sido, a very well instructed and eminent 
surgeon, (Celsus, p. 265, 402. 468. Galen, 
Meth. Med. 6. p. 101. de C. M. S. L. 5. p. 228.) 
5. A. Corn. Celsus, 6. Thessalus of Tralles, 
7. Menemachus, (Galen, Meth. Med. 1. p. 43. 
Cel. Aurel. Acut. 75.) 8. Olympicus, ( Galen, 
ļ. c.) 9. Apollonides Cyprius, (2. c.) 10. Mna- 
seas, (Introd. 373. Meth. Med. 1. p. 39.) 
11, Philomenus, (Alex, Trall. 8, 8. p. 432.) 
12, Soranus Ephesius, the son of Menander, 
(Introd. 373. Suid, 3, 354.) 13. Moschio, (de 
Pass. Mul.) 14. Julian, the disciple of Apol- 
lonides Cyprius, 15. Celius Aurelianus. (Spren- 
get, 2, 23—45.) II. One of the generals of 
Antiochus the Great ; born at Cyprus. Ætian, 
V. H. 2, 41. 

Tuemisra, or Turmistis, a goddess, the 
same as Themis. 

Tuemistius, a celebrated philosopher of 
Paphlagonia in the age of Constantius, greatly 
esteemed by the Roman emperors, and called 
Euphrades, “ the fine speaker,’ from his elo- 
quent and commanding delivery. He was 
made a Roman senator, [by the emperor Con- 
stantius, | and always distinguished for his libe- 
rality and munificence. His school was greatly 
frequented. He wrote, when young, some Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, fragments of which are 
still extant, and 33 of his Orations. He pro- 
fessed himself to be an enemy to flattery, and 
though he often deviates from this general rule 
in his addresses to the emperors, yet strongly 
recommends humanity, wisdom, and clemency. 
[Though a heathen, he opposed the Arian em- 
peror Valens in his persecution of the orthodox, 
and lived in a state of intimate friendship with 
Greg. Naz.] The best edition, Harduin, fol, 
Paris, 1684. 

Tuemisto, I. daughter of Hypseus, the 3d 
wife of Athamas, king of Thebes, by whom she 
had 4 sons, Erythroes, Leuco, Ptous, and Sche- 
neus. She endeavoured to kill the children of 
Ino, her husband’s 2d wife, but killed her own 
by means of Ino, who lived in her house in the 
disguise of a nen and to whom she 
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entrusted her bloody intentions. Paws. 9,23. 


—Apollod. 1, 9.——II. A woman mentioned. 
by Polyzenus.—1II. The mother of the poet 
Homer, according to a tradition mentioned by — 
Paus. 10, 24. JA 
Tar{istõcLES, I, a celebrated general, born 
at Athens. His father’s name was Neocles, 


‘and his mother’s Euterpe, or Abrotonum, a 


native of Halicarnassus, Thrace, or Acarnania. — 
The beginning of his youth was marked by 
vices so flagrant, and an inclination so incorn- — 
gible, that his father disinherited him, This, — 
which might have disheartened others, roused — 
the ambition of Themistocles, and the protec- — 
tion, denied at home, he sought in courting the 

favors of the populace, and sharing the admi- 

nistration of public affairs. When Xerxes in- 

vaded Greece, Themistocles was at the head of © 
the Athenian republic, and in this capacity the 

fleet was entrusted to his care, While the La- ~ 
cedemonians under Leonidas were opposing — 
the Persians at Thermopylæ, the naval opera- 

tions of Themistocles, and the combined fleet 

of the Peloponnesians, were directed to destroy 

the armament of Xerxes, and ruin his maritime 

power. The obstinate wish of the generals to 

command the Grecian fleet might have proved 

fatal to the interest of the allies, had not The- 

mistocles freely relinquished his pretensions, — 
and by nominating his rival Hurybiades master 

of the expedition, shewn the world that his — 
ambition could stoop, when his country de- 
manded his assistance. The Persian fleet was 
distressed at Artemisium by a violent storm, 
and the feeble attack of the Greeks ; but a de- 
cisive battle had never been fought, if Themis- 
tocles had not used threats and intreaties, and ` 
even called religion to his aid, and the favor- — 
able answers of the oracle to second his mea- 
sures. The Greeks, actuated by different views, 
were unwilling to make head by sea against an 
enemy, whom they saw victorious by land, plun- 
dering their cities, and destroying all by fire 
and sword; but before they were dispersed, he 
sent intelligence of their intentions to the Per- 
sian monarch. Xerxes, by immediately block- 
ing them with his fleet in the bay of Salamis, 
prevented their escape, and while he wished to 
crush them all at one blow, obliged them to 
fight for their safety, as well as the honor of 
their country. This battle, fought near the 
island of Salamis, s.c. 480, was decisive ; the 
Greeks obtained the victory, and Themistocles 
the honor of having destroyed the formidable 
navy of Xerxes. Further to ensure the peace 
of his country, he informed the Asiatic monarch 
that the Greeks had conspired to cut the bridge, 
which he had built across the Hellespont, and 
prevent his retreat into Asia. This met with 
equal success. Xerxes hastened away from 
Greece, and while he believed, on the words of 
Themistocles, that his return would be disputed, 
left his forces without a general, and his fleets 
an easy conquest to the victorious Greeks. 
These signal services to his country endeared 
Themistocles to the Athenians, and he was 
universally called the most warlike and cou- 
rageous of all the Greeks, who fought against 
the Persians. He was received with distin- 
guished honors, and by his prudent administra- 
tion Athens was soon fortified with strong walls, 
her Piræus rebuilt, and her harbors filled with 


| lope and Telemachus. 
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B numerous and powerful nayy, which rendered 
her the mistress of Greece. Yet in the midst 


. of that glory, the conqueror of Xerxes incurred 


the displeasure of his countrymen, so fatal to 
many of his illustrious predecessors. , He was 
banished from the city, and after he had sought 
in vain a safe retreat among the republics of 


3 Greece, and barbarians of Thrace, threw him- 
_ self into the arms of a monarch, whose fleets 


he had defeated, and whose father he had 


. ruined. Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes, 


received the illustrious Athenian with kind- 
ness; and though he had formerly set a price 
on his head, yet made him one of his greatest 
favorites, and bestowed 3 rich cities on him, to 


. provide him with bread, wine, and meat. Such 
| kindnesses from a monarch, from whom he 
perhaps expected the most hostile treatment, did 


not alter the sentiments of Themistocles. He 
still remembered that Athens gave birth to him, 
and according to some writers, the wish of not 
injuring his country, and therefore his-inability 
to carry on war against Greece at the request 
of Artaxerxes, obliged him to destroy himself 
by drinking bull’s blood. The manner of his 


] death, however, is uncertain, and while some 


affirm that he poisoned himself, others declare 


_ that he fell a prey to a violent distemper in the 


city of Magnesia, where he had fixed his resi- 
dence, while in the dominions of the Persian 
monarch. His bones were conveyed to Attica, 
and honored with a magnificent tomb by the 
Athenians, who began to repent too late of their 


‘cruelty to the saviour of his country. He died 
| in his 65th year, about s.c. 449. He has been 


admired as a man naturally courageous, of a 
disposition fond of activity, ambitious of glory 
and enterprise. Blessed with a provident and 
discerning mind, he seemed to rise superior to 
misfortunes, and in the midst of adversity, pos- 
sessed of resources, which could enable him to 
regain his splendor, and even command fortune. 


| Plut, et C. Nep. in Vita.—Paus. 1,1. 8, 52.— 


Ælian, V. H. 2,12. 9, 18. 13, 40. II. A 


| writer, some of whose Letters are extant, [as- 


cribed to the Athenian°commander of the same 


| name, but without sufficient evidence. The best 
| edition, Bremer, Lips. 1776, 8vo. | 


Tuemisrocines, an historian of Syracuse in 


the age of Artaxerxes Mnemo. He wrote on 


| the Wars of Cyrus the Younger, a subject ably 
| treated afterwards by Xenopho. 


Turoctyminnus, a soothsayer of Argolis, de- 
scended from Melampus; son of Thestor. He 
foretold the speedy return of Ulysses to Pene- 
Od, 15, 225, &¢e.—Hy- 
gin. 128. 

Tuxrocritus, I. a Greek poet, who flourished 
at Syracuse in Sicily, B. c. 282; son of Praxa- 

oras and Philina. He lived in the age of 
Ptol. Philadelphus, whose praises he sang, and 
favors enjoyed. [He was the pupil of Ascle- 
piades of Samos, and of Philetas of Cos. He 
became the friend of Aratus, and passed a part 


| of his life at Alexandria, and the remainder in 


Sicily.] He distinguished himself by his poe- 


| tical compositions, of which 30 Jdydéia and some 


Epigrams are extant, written in the Doric dia- 

lect, and admired for their beauty, elegance, 

and simplicity. Virgil, in his Eclogues, has 

imitated and often copied him. [He has some- 

times been censured for the rusticity, and even 
3T 
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indelicacy, of some expressions. The latter 
charge admits of no defence. With regard to 
the former, they, who conceive that the manners 
and sentiments of shepherds should always be 
represented, not as they are, or have been in 
any age or country, but greatly embellished. or 
refined, do not seem to have a just idea of the 
nature of pastoral poetry. The Jdy//s are in 
general faithful copies of nature, and his cha- 
racters hold a proper medium between rndeness 
and refinement. The 30 Jdy//s mentioned above, 
do not appear to have been all of them his pro- 
ductions. They were composed by different 
poets, and united into one collection by some 
grammarians of Alexandria. They are not even 
all of the bucolic or pastoral kind; some are 
fragments of epic poems; 2 belong to the class 
of mimes, and many resemble in some respect 
lyric effusions. The Epithalamium of Helen, 
one of the 30, has been supposed to bear a re- 
semblance to the Song of Solomon. Some con- 
clude from this that he was acquainted with the 
latter piece. The discussion is very interesting 
to biblical critics; since if it can be shewn that 
he knew the Song of Solomon, the commonly 
received opinion, according to which this poem 
did not exist in Greek at the time of Theocritus, 
(Ptol. Philadelphus having only caused the 
Pentateuch to be translated into Greek, ) is com- 
pletely refuted. Our limits forbid any investi- 
gation of this subject. It is believed, however, 
that an examination of the point will end in 
the conviction that he never saw the composi- 
tion in question.] Itis said that he wrote some 
Innectives against Hiero, king of Syracuse, who 
ordered him to be strangled. He also wrote a 
ludicrous poem called Syrinx, and placed his 
verses in such order, that they represented the 
pipe of the god Pan. The best editions, War- 
ton, 2 vols. 4to. Oxon. 1770.; Heinsius, 8vo. 
Oxon. 1699.; Valkenaer, 8vo. L. Bat. 1781. ; 
Reiske, 2 vols. 4to. Lips. 1760.; [Kiessling, 
Lips. 1819, 8vo.; Gaisford, Oxon. 1816, 8vo., 
with Bio and Moschus, forming the 2d vol. of 
the Poetæ Minores Greci.] Quintil. 10, 1.— 
Diog. L. 5.— II. A Greek historian of Chios, 
who wrote an Account of Libya. Plut, 

TuropXmas, or Tu10pamas, a king of Mysia, 
in Asia Minor; killed by Hercules, because he 
refused to treat him and his son Hyllus with 
hospitality. Ovid, Ib. 438.—Apollod. 2, 7.— 
Hygin. 271. 

Tuxoprcrrs, a Greek orator and poet of 
Phaselis in Pamphylia, son of Aristander, and 
disciple of Isocrates. He wrote 50 Tragedies, 
besides other works, now lost. He had such a 
happy memory, that he could repeat with ease 
whatever verses were spoken in his presence. 
When Alexander passed through Phaselis, he 
crowned with garlands the statue, erected to the 
memory of the deceased poet. Cic. Tusc, 1, 24. 
Orat. 51, &e.— Plut.— Quintil. 

Turoponis, a town of Germany, Thionville 
on the Moselle. 

THEODORA, I. daughter-in-law of the emperor 
Maximian, who married Constantius.—— 1I. A 
daughter of Constantine. III. A woman, 
who, from being a prostitute, became empress 
to Justinian, and distinguished herself by her 
intrigues and enterprises. IV. The name is 
common to the empresses of the east in a later 
period. 
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* 'Pyxoporetvs, one of the Greek Fathers, 
å. p. 425. [Author of a History, commencing 
A.n. 824, where Eusebius ends, and continued 
to a. p.429. The bested. Reading, Cunt. 1720, 
fol. He bears a high rank among the commen- 
tators on the scriptuyes for the purity of his 
style. Occasionally, however, he abounds too 
much with metaphors. His work is rather de- 
ficient in chronological exactness, yet contains 
many valuable documents, and some remarkable 
circumstances, which other ecclesiastical histo- 
rians have omitted. ] 

Tuxroporvs, I. a Syracusan of great autho- 
rity among his countrymen, who severely in- 
veighed against the tyranny of Dionysius. 
II. A philosopher, disciple to Aristippus. He 
denied the existence of a god. Banished from 
Cyrene, he fled to Athens, where the friend- 
ship of Demetrius Phalereus saved him from 
the accusations, carried to the Areopagus against 
him. Some suppose that he was at last con- 
demned to death for his impiety, and drank 
poison. III. A preceptor to one of the sons 
of Antony, whom he betrayed to Augustus. 
IV. A consul in the reign of Honorius. 
Claudian wrote a poem on him, in which he 


praises him with great liberality. V. A se- 
cretary of Valens. He conspired against the 
emperor, and was beheaded. VI. A man 
who compiled a History of Rome. Of this no- 


thing but the history of the reigns of Constan- 
tine, and Constantius is extant. VII. A 
comic actor. VIII. A player on the flute in 
the age of Demetrius Poliocretes. IX. A 
Greek poet of Colopho, whose compositions are 
lost. X. A sophist of Byzantium, called 
Logodailo by Plato. XI. A Greek poet in 
the age of Cleopatra. He wrote a book of 
Metamorphoses, which Ovid imitated, as some 
suppose. XII. An artist of Samos, who 
first found out the art of melting iron, with 
which he made statues. XIII. A priest, 
father of Isocrates: XIV. A Greek writer, 
called also Prodromus, The time, in which he 
lived, is unknown. A romance of his composi- 
tion exists, The Amours of Rhodanthe and Do- 
sicles; Gaulmin, 8vo. Paris, 1625. 

Tuxoposta, Caffa, a town [on the south-east 
side of the Tauric Chersonese.] Mela, 2, 1. 

Turopostoporis, I, a town of Armenia, built 
by Theodosius, &e. [East of Arze, on the 
Araxes, a frontier town of the lower empire, 
now Hassan-Ca/a, and otherwise Cali-cala, “The 
Beautiful Castle.” II. Another in Mesopo- 
tamia, on the Chaboras; previously Resana, 
founded by a colony in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. The modern name Ras-ain is of Ara- 
bic origin, “The Fountain of a River,” in allu- 
sion to its numerous springs. The ancient 
name Resaina is evidently of similar origin. ] 

Tueovosrus Fravivs, I. a Roman emperor, 
surnamed Magnus, from the greatness of his 
exploits; invested with the imperial purple by 
Gratian, and appointed over Thrace and the 
eastern provinces, which had been in the pos- 
session of Valentinian. The first years of his 
reign were marked by different conquests over 
the barbarians. The Goths were defeated in 
Thrace, and 4,000 of their chariots, with an 
immense number of prisoners of both sexes, 
were the rewards of the victory. This glorious 
campaign HI the inveterate enemies of 
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Rome: they sued for peace, and treaties of 
alliance were made with distant nations, who 
wished to gain the favors and friendship of 
a prince, whose military virtues were so con- 
spicuous. Some conspiracies were formed 
against the emperor, but Theodosius totally 
disregarded them; and while he punished his 
competitors for the imperial purple, he thought 
himself sufficiently secure in the love and affec- 
tion of his subjects. His reception at Rome 
was that of a conqueror; he triumphed over 
the barbarians, and restored peace in every 
part of the empire. He died of a dropsy at 
Milan, in his 60th year, after a reign of 16 
years, Jan. 17, a.p. 395. His body was con- 
veyed -to Constantinople, and buried by his 
son Arcadius in the tomb of Constantine. He 
was the last of the emperors, who was the sole 
master of the whole Roman empire. He left 3 
children, Arcadius and Honorius, who succeeded 
him, and Pulcheria. 
commended by ancient writers as a prince 
blessed with every virtue, and debased by no 
vicious propensity. Though master of the 
world, he was a stranger to that pride and arro- 
gance, which too often disgrace the monarch; 
affable in his behaviour, benevolent, and com- 
passionate, it was his wish to treat his subjects 


as he himself was treated, when a private man, ~ 


and dependent. Men of merit were promoted to 
places of trust and honor, and the emperor was 
fond of patronising the cause of virtue and 
learning. His zeal as a follower of Christianity 
has been applauded by all the ecclesiastical 
writers, and he desired to support the revealed 
religion, as much by his example, meekness, 
and Christian charity, as by his edicts and 
ecclesiasticalinstitutions. His want ofclemency, 
however, in one instance, was too openly be- 
trayed; and when the people of Thessalonica 
had unmeaningly, perhaps, killed one of his 
officers, the emperor ordered his soldiers to put 
all the inhabitants to the sword, and no less 
than 6,000 persons, without distinction of rank, 


age, or sex, were cruelly butchered in that town | 


in the space of 3 hours, This violence irritated 
the ecclesiastics, and Theodosius was com- 
pelled by St. Ambrose to do open penance in 
tae church, and publicly to make atonement for 
an act of barbarity, which had excluded him 
from the bosom of the church, and communion 
of the faithful. In his private character he was 
an example of soberness and temperance; his 


palace displayed becoming grandeur, but still 


with moderation. He never indulged luxury, 
or countenanced superfluities, 
bodily exercise, and never gave himself up to 


pleasure and enervating enjoyments. Thelaws | 
and regulations, which he introduced into the | 
Roman empire, were of the most salutary na- | 
Socr. 5. &e.—Zosim. 4, &e.— Ambros. | 
Augustin. Claudian. &ce,—~11. Succeeded hig | 
father Arcadius as emperor of the western Ro: | 


ture. 


man empire, thongh only in his 8th year. He 


was governed by his sister Pulcheria, his minis- | 


ters, and eunuchs, in whose hands was the dis- 
posal of the offices of state, and all places of 
trust and honor. He married Eudoxia, daughter 
of the philosopher Leontius, a woman remark- 
able for her virtues and piety. 
were invaded by the Persians, but the emperor 


soon appeared at the head of a numerous force, | 


Theodosius has been | 


He was fond of i 


His territories 


Be 
f 


Pi 


<- selves. 


k 
and the 2 hostile 
the empire. The consternation was universal 
on both sides; without even a battle the Per- 
sians fled, and no less than 100,000 were lost 
in the waters of the Euphrates. Theodosius 
raised the siege of Nisibis, where his operations 
failed of success, and averted the fury of the 
Huns and Vandals by bribes and promises. He 
died July 29, in his 49th year, å. D. 450, leaving 
only one daughter, Licinia Eudoxia, whom he 
had married to the emperor Valentinian 3d. 
The carelessness and inattention of Theodo- 
sius to public affairs, is wellknown. He signed 
all the papers brought to him without even 
opening or reading them, till his sister apprised 
him of his negligence, and rendered him more 
careful and diligent by making him sign a 
paper, in which he delivered into her hands 
Eudoxia his wife as a slave and menial servant. 


-The laws and regulations, promulgated under 


him, and selected from the most useful and 
salutary institutions of his imperial predeces- 
sors, have been called the Theodosian Code. 
He was a warm advocate for the Christian re- 
ligion, but has been blamed for his partial 
attachment to those, who opposed the orthodox 
faith. Sozom. Socrates, &e—III. A lover of 
Antonina, wife of Belisarius. IV. A mathe- 
matician of Tripoli, who flourished [probably 
under Trajan, about a.p. 100. He wrote 3 
books on the Doctrine of the Sphere, of which 
Ptolemy and succeeding writers availed them- 
They were translated by the Arabians 
into their own language from the Greek, and 
afterwards translated from the Arabic into 
Latin. The best ed. Hunt, 8v0. Oxon. 1707.] 
V. A Roman general, father of Theodo- 
sius the Great; he died à. D. 376. 

Tueropodrus, I. an admiral of the Rhodians, 
sent by his countrymen to make a treaty with 
the Romans. Il. A native of Chios, who 
advised Ptol. to murder Pompey; carried the 
head of the unfortunate Roman to Cesar; was 
at last put to death by Brutus. Plut, Brut. 
——III. A Syracusan, accused of a conspiracy 
against Hieronymus, tyrant of Syracuse-—— 
IV. A governor of Bactriana, in the age of 
Antiochus, who revolted and made himself king, 
B. c. 250. V. A friend of the emperor Ju- 
lan——VI. A Phænician historian.——VII. 
One of the generals of Alexander. 

Tuxoenis, I. a Greek poet of Megara, who 
flourished about s.c. 549. He wrote several 
poems, of which only few sentences exist, 
quoted by Plato and other Greek historians 
and philosophers, and intended as precepts 
for the conduct of human life. The morals of 
the poet have been censured as neither deco- 
rous, nor chaste. [ Athen. reckons him among 
the advocates for licentious pleasures, and Sui- 
das refers to a work of his entitled Lxhortations 


_ or Admonitions, containing various impurities. 


In the verses, which now remain, nothing of 
this kind appears ; so that if the charge be true, 
they have undergone castigation.] The best 
ed. Blackwall, 12mo. Lond. 1706; [Poete Mi- 
nores Greci, by Gaisford, Oxon. 1814-20, 4 vols, 
8vo.; Bekker, Lips. 1815, with the notes of 
Sylburgius, Brunck, and his own; Welcker, 
Francof. 1826, who has disposed the verses in 
a new order, and added a critical commentary ; 
Brunck’s Gnomici Poete Greci, by Schaefer, 
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Lips. 1817, 12mo.] Il. A tragic poet of the 
same name, whose compositions were so lifeless 
and inanimate, that they procured for him the 
name of Chion, “ Snow.” 

Turomntsrous, I. a rival of Nicias in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs at Athens, Strabo, 
14, II. An Athenian philosopher, among 
the followers of Plato’s doctrines.. He had 
Brutus, Cesar’s murderer, among his pupils. 

Turopuine, a daughter of Bisaltus, whom 
Neptune changed into a sheep, to remove her 
from her numerous suitors, and conveyed to 
the island Crumissa. The god afterwards asa 
sumed the shape of a ram, and under this trans- 
formation had by her a ram with a golden fleece, 
which carried Phryxus to Colchis. Ovid, Met. 
6, 177.— Hygin. 188. 

Tueopuanes, I. a Greek historian, born at 
Mitylene; very intimate with Pompey, and 
from his friendship with the Roman general, 
his countrymen derived many advantages. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, he advised Pompey to 
retire to the court of Egypt. [He wrote a His- 
tory of the Wars of the Romans in various Coun- 
tries, under the command of Pompey. Of this 
work there remain only a few fragments quoted 
by Strabo, Plut., and Stobeus. Plutarch gives 
to him a very unfavorable character for historic 
veracity.] Cic. pro Arch. &¢.— Fell. Paterc.—= 
Plut. in Cic. et Pomp——I1. His son, M. Pom- 
peius Theophanes, was made governor of Asia, 
and enjoyed the intimacy of Tiberius. III, 
[A Byzantine historian, of a rich and noble 
family; turned monk, When Nicephorius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, was exiled by the 
emperor Leo tbe Armenian, Theophanes paid 
him extraordinary honors, and was himself 
banished to the isle of Samothrace, where he 
died a. p, 818. His Chronicle, beginning where 
Syncellus terminated, was extended to the 
commencement of the reign of Michael Curo- 
palata; valuable for its facts, but displaying 
the credulity and weak judgment of a super- 
stitious mind; printed at Paris with a Latin 
version, and the notes of F. Goar, under the 
care of Combefis, in 1685, fol. | 

Tueroruanta, festivals celebrated at Delphi 
in honor of Apollo. 

Tuxoruitus, I.a comic poet of Athens.—=- 
II. A governor of Syria in the age of Julian, 
ITI. A friend of Piso. IV. Protospatha- 
rius, “ (about which title of honor see Meurs, 
Gloss. Gr. Barb. v. Upurorxubceis,) Latroso- 
phista, a.D. 623, preceptor of Stephanus Athe- 
niensis, also a physician A.D. 642. See Conring,, 
who, however, I know not by what argument, 
refers him to the 12th cent., p. 120, with the 
note of Krantzius ; Fabr. Gr. B.12, 648. (where 
pp. 703-911, are found Theophil: Protospatharit 
de Fabrica Corporis Humani Libri V. Grece ct 
Latine,) 13, 434,; Catal. Bibl, Bunav. 1, 1, 
218.; Hamberger, 3, 4722” Sazxius, 2, 73, 
The best edition of the treatise, de Fabr. C. E 
is by Morell, Paris, 1555, 12mo. pp. 84.; Theo- 
phili Proiospatarti de Corporis Humani Fabrica 
Libri V, Junio Paulo Crasso Patavino Interprete, 
en Sorano de Vulva et Pudendo Muliebri, Jo. 
Baptista Rasario Interprete, Paris, 1556, 12mo. 
pp. 112. His treatise de Urinis was edited by 
Guidotius, L. Bat, 1728. “ Théophile, nommé 
aussi Philotheus, ou Philaréte, protospatharius 
ou colonel de la garde impériale sous Héraclius 
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(Dufresne du Cange, Gloss. Gr. M. et I. Q, 1426.) 
est un des écrivains les plus célèbres de ce siècle, 
Il compila Galien et Ruffus dans un ouvrage sur 
V Usage des parties du Corps. Ce livre paraît 
wavoir été dicté que par la piété; car, non 
content d’admirer la şagesse du Créateur dans 
Y organisation de notre corps, Théophile cherche 
toujours à découvrir les raisons, qui ont porté 
Dieu à donner aux membres et aux viscères la 
forme, la position, les rapports, et la texture 
qu’on remarque en eux. Il a souvent égard a 
des circonstances entiérement accidentelles, et 
même surnaturelles, qu'il croit avoir été les 
causes de la structure du corps humain, J'adore 
avec un vénération profondément sentie la 
sagesse du Tout-Puissant dans le chef-d'œuvre 
de la création ; j'estime les efforts des physiolo- 
gistes, lorsqu'ils s’attachent à démontrer Paccord 
parfait des parties, qui tendent toutes à un but 
unique, et à découvrir la destination de chacune 
@elles en particulier; mais n’a-t-on pas abusé 
de la physiologie? La science ne souffre-t-elle 
pas, lorsque, sans avoir recueilli un nombre 
suffisant d'observations, on prétend prononcer 
avec assurance sur la destination et usage de 
chaque partie? Dailleurs, tout dépend encore 
de la manière, dont on applique la physiologie. 
De quelle utilité peut-il être de scruter les causes, 
qui font que la téte est ronde, ou que la main 
n’a pas plus de cing doigts? Tels sont cepen- 
dant la plupart des problémes, que Théophile 
se propose. Quelquefois cet auteur expose les 
descriptions de Galien avec plus de méthode et 
de clarté que ne l'a fait le médecin de Pergame, 
avec lequel il est souvent en contradiction, 
parce qu’il puise dans des sources différentes. 
Ainsi, par exemple, il décrit l’aponéorose pal- 
maire, et le muscle palmaire gréle, mieux que 
Galien, (Theoph.de C. H. Fabrica, 1,8.p. 796. 
Fabr. B. Gr. 12, 648.) Celui-ci n’avait jamais 
admit que quatre os au métatarse: Théophile a 
reconnu qu'il s’en trouve cing, (1, 21. p. 808.) 
Il indique fort bien les fibres musculaires des 
intestins, (2, 8. p. 828.) et les ligamens, qui 
affermissent les articulations du bassin, (1, 23. 
p. 811.) D’après un passage, dans lequel il 
parle de la dissection des chèvres, (5, 20. p. 897.) 
on pourrait conclure qwil a au moins ouvert 
des animaux, s’il ne commettait pas une foule 
d’erreurs, qui prouvent que l'anatomie lui était 
absolument étrangère. C’est ainsi qw'il fait 
aboutir le canal cholédoque au cecum, (2, 7. 
p. 823.) qu’il prétend que la choroide enveloppe 
le cristallin, (4, 20. p. 874.) et assure que la 
dure-mére est percée sur la lame criblée de 
Vethmoide, (4, 12. p.865.) Nous avons encore 
de lui deux autres écrits sur le Pouls, et sur 
? Urine. Ce dernier renferme des principes 
trop subtils pour qu’ils puissent étre le fruit de 
Yobservation. La plupart des signes fournis 
par l’urine sont tirés de Galien et d’auteurs 
plus anciens. On trouve, entre autres, indiqués 
les caractères de Purine oléagineuse, (de Urinis, 
19. p. 863. Steph. Art. Med. Princ.) que le 
médecin de Pergame avait le premier fait con- 
naître. Théophile croit un sédiment épars et 
inégal plus favorable qu’un autre uniforme et 
épais, (de Urinis, l. c. 8. p. 860.) mais la plu- 
part de ces observations sont exposées d’une 
manière fort indéterminée : telle est celle de 
Yurine rougeâtre, qu’il dit annoncer au septième 
jour la solution prochaine de la maladie, (10. 
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p. 861.) Théophile et Etienne d'Athènes, Tan ` 


de ses disciples, ont aussi laissé sur les 4pho- 
rismes @Hippocrate des Commentaires, qui ne 
roulent absolument que sur la partie théorique, 
Preu, Diss. de Interpretibus Hippocratis Græcis, 
Altorf. 1795. 8vo. p. 58. 60. V. A bishop 
of Antioch, ordained to that see a.D. 168, or 
170. -In his zeal against heresy he wrote 
against Marcio, and also Hermogenes, and 
composed other tracts, some of which are pre- 
served. We have extant also 3 books against 
Autolycus. These display, it is said, the 
earliest instance of the use of the term. 
“ Trinity,” as applied to the 3 persons of the 
Godhead. His work against Autolycus was 
published by«Conrad Gesner, Zurich, 1546.5 
annexed also to the Supplement of the Biblio- 
theca Patrum, 1624. ] VI. The name is com- 
mon among the primitive Christians. 
Tuxropurastus, I.a native of Eresus in Les- 
bos, son of a fuller. He studied under Plato, 
afterwards under Aristotle, whose friendship he 
gained, and whose warmest commendations he 


deserved. His original name was Tyrtamus, | 


but the philosopher made him exchange it for 
Euphrastus, [“ the fine speaker,”] to intimate 
his excellence in speaking, and afterwards for 
Theophrastus, [“ the divine speaker,” ] which he 


deemed still more expressive of his eloquence, ; 


the brilliancy of his genius, and elegance of 
his language. After the, death of Socrates, 
when the malevolence of the Athenians drove 
all the philosopher’s friends from the city, 
Theophrastus succeeded Aristotle in the Ly- 
ceum, and rendered himself so conspicuous, 
that in a short time the number of his auditors 
was increased to 2,000. 
men courted his applause, but kings and princes 


desired his friendship; and Cassander and | 


Ptolemy, 2 of the most powerful of the succes- 
sors of Alexander, regarded him with more than 
usual partiality. [Among his pupils were 


Nicomachus, son of Aristotle, whom his father 
entrusted by will to his charge; Erasistratus, a | 
celebrated physician, and Demetrius Phalereus, 
Un- | 
der the archonship of Xenippus, s.c. 305, So- | 


who resided with him in the same house. 


phocles, son of Amphiclides, obtained a decree, 
fon what ground we are not informed,) making 
it a capital offence for any philosopher to open 
a public school without an express licence from 


the senate. On this the philosophers all left | 
the city ; but the next year the person himself, | 


who had proposed this law, was fined 5 talents, 


and the philosophers returned with great public 
applause.] Theophrastus composed many hooks, | 
and Diogenes has enumerated the titles of above | 


200 treatises, written with great elegance and 
copiousness, 


On the Natural History of Plants and Fossils ; 


Of Winds ; Of Fire; a rhetorical work entitled | 
Moral Characters; and a few metaphysical 


fragments. His Characters are an excellent 


production, but the text is very corrupt: the | 


preface is the production of some monkish 
writer, replete with erroneous and contradictory 
statements.] He died, loaded with years and 
infirmities, in his 107th year, s.c. 288, lament- 
ing the shortness of life, and complaining of 


the partiality of nature in granting longevity | 


to the crow and stag, but not to man. To his 
care we are indebted for the works of Aristotle, 


Not only his country- | 


[ All which remain are a treatise | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which the dying philosopher entrusted to him: 
[see Aristotle, Scepsis.] The best eds. Hein- 
sius, fol. L. Bat. 1613, (Schneider, Lips. 1812, 
1818, 4 vols. 8vo.] of his Characters, Needham, 
8vo. Cantab. 1712, Fischer, 8vo. Cobourg, 1763, 
[Ast, Zips. 1816, 8vo. Characterum Capita 
duo, hactenus Anecdota, que ex Cod. MS. Vati- 
cano, Gr. Edidit, Latine Vertit, et Annotatione 
Illustravit J. C. Amadutius, (Coray,) Parme, 
_ 1786, 4to. There is a valuable edition of his 
~ treatise on Stones, with an English version and 
notes by Sir John Hill, Lond. 1777, 8vo.] 
Ii. An officer entrusted with the care of the 
citadel of Corinth by Antigonus. Polye@n. 
_THEOPHYLACTUS Smmocarra, Isa Byzantine 
historian. [His History of the reign of Maurice 
is comprehended in 8 books, and terminates 
with the massacre of this prince and his chil- 
dren by Phocas. Casaubon reckons this writer 
one of the best of the later Greek historians. 
His History was published at Paris, 1617, 
folio. | II. One of the Greek Fathers, who 
flourished a.p. 1070. [Dupin observes that his 
Commentaries are very useful for the literal ex- 
planation of the Scriptures; and Dr. Lardner 
observes that he quotes no forged writings or 
apocryphal books of the N. T., many of which 
he excludes by his observation on John 1, 31-34. 
that Christ wrought no miracle in his infancy, 
or before the time of his public ministry.] His 
works were edited at Venice, 4vols. 17541763. 
Turororis, a name given to Antioch, because 
the Christians first received their name there. 
Tueorompus, I. a king of Sparta, of the 
family of the Proclide, who succeeded his father 
Nicander, and distinguished himself by the 
many new regulations, which he introduced. 
He created the ephori, and died after a long 
and peaceful reign, B.c. 723. While he sat on 
the throne, the Spartans made war against 
Messenia, Plut. in Lyc.—Paus. 3, 7. II.A 
famous Greek historian of Chios, disciple of Iso- 
crates, who flourished B.c. 354. All his com- 
positions are lost, except a few fragments quoted 
by ancient writers. He is compared to Thuc. 
and Herod. as an historian, yet is severely 
censured for his satirical remarks, and illiberal 
reflections. He obtained a prize, in which his 
master was a competitor, and was liberally re- 
warded for composing the best funeral oration 
in honor of Mausolus. His father’s name was 
Damasistratus. Dionys. H. 1.—Plut. Lys. C. 
Nep. 7.—Paus. 6, 18.— Quintil. 10, 1. IlI. 
An Athenian, who attempted to deliver his 
countrymen from the tyranny of Demetrius. 
Polyen. 5. IV. A comic poet in the age of 
Menander. He wrote 24 Plays, all lost. 
V. A son of Demaratus, who obtained several 
crowns at the Olympic Games. Paus. 6, 10. 
—— VI. An orator and historian of Cnidus, 
very intimate with J. Cesar. Strabo, 14. 
VII. A Spartan general killed at the battle of 
Tegyra. VIII. A philosopher of Cheronza, 
in the reign of Philip. 
Tuxortus, “ clear-sighted,” a surname of 
Apollo at Troezene. 
` Turoxen’a, a festival celebrated in honor of 
all the gods in every city of Greece, but espe- 
cially at Athens. The Dioscuri established a 
festival of the same name, in honor of the gods, 
who had visited them at one of their entertain- 
ments. 
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TuEoxentus, a surname of Apollo, 

Turra, I. one of the Sporades in the Augean 
sea, anciently called Calista, now Santorin; 
first inhabited by the Pheenicians, left there 
under Membliares by Cadmus, when he went 
in quest of his sister Europa. [Herod. (4.) 
makes Membliares to have been a relation of 
Cadmus, but Paus. (3, 1.) represents him as a 
person of very mean origin.] It was called 
Thera by Theras,son of Autesio: [see Theras. 
A colony from this island afterwards founded 
Cyrene in Africa, Pliny makes this island to 
have arisen from the sea in the 4th year of the 
135th Olymp.] Strabo, 8——lII. A town of 
Caria. : 

TurriamEnzs, an Athenian philosopher and 
general in the age of Alcibiades. His father’s 
name was Agno. He was one of the 30 tyrants 
at Athens, but had no share in the cruelties and 
oppression, which disgraced their administra- 
tion. He was accused by Critias, one of his 
colleagues, because he opposed their views, and 
was condemned to drink hemlock, though de- 
fended by his own innocence, and the friendly 
intercession of the philosopher Socrates. He 
drank the poison with great composure, and 
poured some of it on the ground, with the 
sarcastical exclamation, This is to the health of 
Critias. This happened about B.c. 404, From 
the fickleness of his disposition, he has been 
called Cothurnus, a part of the dress used both 
by men and women. Cic. de Orat. 3, 16.— 
Plut. Alcib. &c.—C. Nep. 

THERAPNE, or TERAPNE, a town of Laconia, 
[south of Sparta,] and west of the Eurotas, 
where Apollo had a temple called Phæbeum. 
It was ata very short distance from Lacedemo, 
and indeed some authors have confounded it 
with the capital of Laconia. It received its 
name from Therapne, daughter of Lelex. Cas- 
tor and Pollux were born there, hence some- 
times called Therapnei fratres. [Helen is also 
called Therapnea virgo, from this the place of 
her birth.] Paus. 3, 14.—Ovid, Fast. 5, 223. 
— Sil. Ital. 6, 303. 8,414, 13, 43.— Liv. 2, 16, 
—Dionys. H, 2, 49.—Stat. Theb. 7, 793. 

Turras, son of Autesio of Lacedemo, who 
conducted a colony to Callista, to which he 
gave the name of Thera. He received divine 
honors after death. Paws. 3, 1. 15. 

(TuerasYa, a small rocky island in the 
Ægean, separated from the north-west coast of 
Thera, by a narrow channel. According to 
Pliny, it was detached from Thera by a convul- 
sion of nature. ] 

Tnerma, I. atown of Africa, Strabo. 
II. A town of Macedonia, afterwards called 
Thessalonica, in honor of the wife of Cassander, 
now Solonichi: [see Thessalonica.] The bay 
in the neighbourhood of Therma is called 
Thermaus, or Thermaicus sinus, and advances 
far into the country, so much that Pliny has 
named it Macedonicus sinus, by way of eminence, 
to intimate its extent. Strabo—Tacit. Ann. 
5, 10.—Herod. 

Tuermæ, baths, [This term is frequently 
used in connection with an adjective; thus, 
Therme Selinuntie, the warm baths adjacent 
to the ancient Selinus, now Sciacca; Therme 
Himerenses, those adjacent to Himera on the 
northern coast of Sicily, now Termini, which 
has also become the ES ene fox the re- 
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mains of the ancient city. So alsoin speaking 
of the warm baths constructed at Rome by va- 
rious emperors, we read of the Therme of 
Dioclesian, &c. 

Turrmovo, Termeh, a famous river of Cappa- 
docia, in the ancient country of {the Amazons, 
falling into the Euxine Sea near Themiscyra : | 
[see Z’hemiscyra,] A small river of the same 
name in Beotia, near Tanagra, was afterwards 
called Hemo. Strabo, 1l.— Herod. 9, 27.— 
Mela, 1, 19.— Paus. 1,1. 9,19,— Plut. in Dem. 
—AÆn. 11, 659.— Ovid, Met. 2, 249. &c. 

TuermorYim, a small pass leading from 
Thessaly into Locris and Phocis. It has a 
large ridge of mountains on the west, and the 
“sea on the east, with deep and dangerous 
marshes, being in the narrowest part only 25 
feet in breadth. Thermopylæ receives its name 
from the hot baths in the neighbourhood. It is 
celebrated for a battle, fought Aug. 7, s.c. 480, 
between Xerxes and the Greeks, in which 300 
Spartans resisted for 3 successive days re- 
peatedly the attacks of the most brave and 
courageous of the Persian army, which, accord- 
ing to some historians, amounted to 5 millions. 
Another battle was also fought there between 
the Romans and Antiochus, king of Syria. 
{ Herod. states that the total amount of the 
Grecian forces at Thermopylæ, prior to the battle, 
was 5,200; of whom 3,100 were Peloponnesians, 
According to Paus., the whole number was 
11,200. Diod. S, makes the entire Grecian 
strength 7,400, and the Peloponnesians, who 
were among these, 4,000 in number. Each of 
these writers estimates the Spartan forces at 
300; while, according to the 2 former, the 
Tegeans amounted to 700, and, according to 
the latter, to 1,000. They all agree in stating 
the Thebans to have been 400 strong. On in- 
telligence being received of the advance of the 
Persians in their rear, all the confederates 
were dismissed except the Thespians and The- 
bans; the former insisted on staying, the 
latter, suspected of treachery, were compelled 
by the Spartans to remain. The Thebans went 

-over to the Persians, when they saw them vic- 
torious. The Thespians and Spartans, except 
two, (see Leonidas,) gloriously perished, A 
good deal of uncertainty prevails, however, 
notwithstanding the explicit declaration of He- 
rod., respecting the number of allies, which re- 
mained with the Spartans after the rest were 
dismissed. Diod, S, speaks only of the Thes- 
plans; Paus., however, says that the people of 
Mycene sent 80 men to Thermopylæ, who had 
part in this glorious day, and in another place 
states that all the allies retired before the battle, | 
except the Thespians and people of Mycenæ. 
The Springs, whence Thermopylæ received its 
ancient name, are about half way between Bodo- 
nitza and Zeitoun. They issue principally from 
2 mouths at the foot of the limestone precipices 
of Oeta. The temperature, in December, was 
found to be 111° of Fahrenheit. Dr. Holland 
found it to be 103° or 104° at'the mouth of the 
fissures. The water is very transparent, but 
deposits a calcareous concretion, (carbonate of 
lime,) which adheres to reeds and sticks, like 
the waters of the Anio at Tivoli, and the sul- 
phureous lake between that place and Rome. 
A large extent of surface is covered with this 
deposit, ` It is qupresnntes with carbonic acid, 
1014 
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lime, muriate of soda, and sulphur. The ground 


about the springs yields a hollow sound like 
that within the crater of the Solfaterra near 
Naples. In some places Dr. Clarke observed 
cracks and fissures filled with stagnant water, 
through which a gaseous fluid was rising in 
large bubbles to the surface, its foetid smell be- 
speaking it to be sulphurated hydrogen. The 
springs are very copious, and immediately form 
several rapid streams running into the sea, 
which is apparently about a mile from the pass, 
Baths were built here by Herodes Atticus. The 
defile or strait continues for some distance be- 
yond the hot springs, and then the road, stall 
paved in many places, bears off all at once 
across the plain to Zeitoun, distant 3 hours from 
Thermopylæ. Near he Springs are faint traces 
of a wall and circular tower, composed of a 
thick mass of small stones, and apparently not 
of high antiquity. The foot of the mountain, 
however, Mr. Dodwell says, is so covered with 
trees and impenetrable bushes, as to hide any 
vestiges, which may exist of early fortifications, 
Herod. says that the wall built by the Phocians 
as a protection against the inroads of the Thes- 
salians, was near the spring, and formerly oc- 
cupied by gates. This wall was subsequently 
repaired by the Greeks at the time of the Per- ` 
sian invasion; at a later period renewed and | 
fortified by Antiochus, when defending himself 
against the Romans; and lastly, restored by 
Justinian, when that monarch sought to secure 
the tottering empire by fortresses and walls. 
He is stated also to have constructed cisterns 
here, for the reception of rain water, The 
question is, whether this be the site of the an- 
cient wall, as Dr, Holland and Mr, Dodwell 
suppose, or whether the spring referred to by 
Herod. be not the fountain mentioned by Dr. 
Clarke, who describes the wall, not as traversing 
the marsh, but as extending along the moun- 
tainous chain of Oeta from sea to sea? The 
cisterns built by Justinian would hardly be in 
the marshy plain, but must be looked for within 
the fortified pass, The topography, however, 
of this part, requires to be more distinctly elu- 
cidated, Out of 6 celebrated rivers, which dis- 
cherge themselves into the sea in the vicinity 
of Thermopylæ, only 3 can at present be iden- 
tified with any degree of certainty; 1. Bou- 
grius, 2. Asopus, 3. Sperchius. The other 3 
were 1. Melas, 2. Dyras, 3. Phenix, ‘“ We 
know from Strabo’ remarks Mr. Dodwell, 
“that all this coast has been greatly changed 
by the violent efforts of nature ; and it is pro- 
bable that, since the time of the geographer, 
the features of the country have been under- 
going a gradual, but unremitting alteration. 
The marshes haye gained considerably on the 
sea, while the rivers, which discharge them- 
selves into the Maliac Gulf, continually rolling 
great quantities of earth, have formed long, 
low projections to a considerable distance from 
their mouths. The intermediate pools are every 
day more choked with sand and mud, which, 
in process of time, will probably be converted 
into marshy ground, and afterwards into culti- 
vated land. Even the Cenæum promontory 
may, in the course of ages, become united 
with the Thessalian shore.” It is very probable, 
however, that a more accurate examination of 
the spot will shew that the accuracy of Herod, 
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and Strabo has been somewhat too hastily ar- 
yaigned, and that the changes have been less 
considerable than the author represents. Kit 
is certain,” remarks Dr. Holland, “ that, as far 
back as the time of Herod., a morass formed 
one of the boundaries of the pass, even in its 
narrowest part; and it appears from his ac- 


count that the Phocians had artificially in- 


creased this, by allowing the water from the 
hot springs to spread itself over the surface, 
with the view of rendering the passage yet 
more impracticable to their restless neighbours, 
the Thessalians. From the later descriptions 
of Livy and Paus, it is probable that, before 
their time, this swampy plain had extended 
itself, and become more nearly resembling its 
present state”’ Formidable as this pass may 
seem, it has never opposed an effectual barrier 
to an invading army; the strength of these 
gates of Greece being rendered vain by the 
other mountain routes, which avoid them. 
‘¢ The Persians,” says Procopius, “ found only 
one path over the mountains; now, there are 
many, and large enough to admit a cart or 
chariot.” A path was pointed out to Dr. Clarke 
to the north of the hot springs, still used by 
the inhabitants in journeying to Salona. After 
following this path to a certain distance, an- 
other road branches from it towards the south- 
east, according to the route pursued by the 
Persians. Dr. Holland ascended Mount Oeta 
by “ a route equally singular and interesting, 
but difficult, and not free from danger,” When 
the Gauls under Brennus invaded Greece, the 
treacherous discovery made to him of a path 
through the mountains, compelled the Greeks 
to retreat, to prevent their being taken in rear. 
Antiochus was in like manner forced to retreat 
with precipitation, on seeing the heights above 
the pass occupied by Roman soldiers, who, 
under the command of M. Porcius Cato, had 
been sent round to seize these positions, In 
the reign of Justinian the army of the Huns 
advanced to Thermopylæ, and discovered the 
path over the mountains, When Bajazet en- 
tered Greece towards the close of the 14th 
cent., there appears to have been little need of 
these artifices: a Greek bishop is stated to 
have conducted the Mohammedan conquerors 
through the pass, to enslave his country. Dur- 
ing the present revolution, Thermopyle has 
never opposed any serious barrier against the 
progress of the Turkish forces. The passes of 
Callidromus and Cnemis were disputed on one 
occasion with success by a body of armatoles 
under Odysseus; but they have since been 
repeatedly suffered to cross the ridges of Othrys 
and Oeta without opposition.] Herod. 7, 176, 
&c— Strabo, 9,.—Liv. 36, 15.—Mela, 2, 3.— 
Plut: Cat. &¢.—Paus, 7, 15. 

Turrmus, I. a man accused in the reign of 
Tiberius, &c. JI, A man put to death by 
Nero.—III. A town of Ætolia, the capital 
of the country. J ; 

THERSANDER, I. son of Polynices and Argia ; 
accompanied the Greeks to the Trojan war, but 
was Killed in Mysia by Telephus, before the 
confederate army reached the enemy’s country. 
Zin, 2, 261.—Apollod. 3, 7s II. A son of 
Sisyphus, king of Corinth. III. A musician 
of Ionia. 

Tuersires, an officer, the most deformed 
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and illiberal of the Greeks during the Trojan. 
war; fond of ridiculing his fellow soldiers, par- 
ticularly Agamemno, Achilles, and Ulysses, 
Achilles killed him with one blow of his. fist, 
because he laughed at his mourning the death 
of Penthesilea. Ovid, ex Pont, 4, 13, 15,— 
Apollod, 1, 8—Il. 2, 212, &e, 

Tursripm, a patronymic given to the Athe- 
nians from Theseus, one of their kings. Virg. 
G, 2, 383. 

_ Tuwszrs, a poem written by Codrus, contain- 
ing an account of the life and actions of The- 
seus, and now lost. Juv. 1, 2. 

Tuxseus, king of Athens, and son of Aigeus, 
by Æthra, daughter of Pittheus, one of the 
most celebrated of the heroes of antiquity. He 
was educated at Træzene in the house of Pit- 
theus, and not publicly acknowledged as the 
son of the king of Athens, passed for the son 
of Neptune. When he came to years of ma- 
turity, he was sent by his mother to his father, 
and a sword was given to him, by which he might 
make himself known to Ægeus in a private 
manner: (see Ægeus.) His journey to Athens 
was not across the sea, as it was usual with 
travellers, but-Theseus determined to signalise 
himself in going by land, and encountering. 
difficulties. The road, which led from Troezene 
to Athens, was infested with robbers and wild 
beasts, and rendered impassable ; but these 
obstacles were easily removed by the courageous 
son of Aigeus. He destroyed Corynetes, Syn- 
nis, Sciro, Cercyo, Procrustes, and the cele- 
brated Phea. At Athens, however, his recep- 
tion was not cordial. Medea lived there with 
Ægeus, and as she knew that her influence 
would fall to the ground, if Theseus was re- 
ceived into his father’s house, she attempted to 
destroy him before his arrival was made public. 
Ægeus was himself to give the cup of poison 
to this unknown stranger at.a feast, but the 
sight of his sword on the side of Theseus re- 
minded him of his amours with Aithra, He 
knew him to be his son, and the people of 
Athens were glad to find that this illustrious 
stranger, who had cleared Attica from robbers 
and pirates, was the son of their monarch, 
The Pallantides, who expected to succeed their 
uncle Ægeus on the throne, as he apparently 
had no children, attempted to assassinate The- 
seus, but fell a prey to their own barbarity, and 
were all put to death by the young prince. 
The bull of Maratho next engaged the atten- 
tion of Theseus. The labor seemed arduous, 
but he caught the animal alive, led it throngh 
the streets of Athens, and sacrificed it to Mi- 
nerva or the god of Delphi, After this, The- 
seus went to Crete among the 7 chosen youths, 
whom the Athenians yearly sent to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, The wish to deliver his coun- 
try from so dreadful a tribute, engaged him 
to undertake this expedition. He was suc- 
cessful by means of Ariadne, daughter of Minos, 
enamored of him; and after he had escaped 
from the labyrinth with a clue of thread, and 
killed the Minotaur, (see Minotaurus,) he sailed 
from Crete with the 6 boys and 7 maidens, 
whom his victory had equally redeemed from 
death. In the island of Naxos, whither he was 
driven by the winds, he had the meanness to 
abandon Ariadne, to whom he was indebted for 
his safety. The zeyphelnges wre his return 
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might have occasioned at Athens, were inter- 
rupted by the death of Ægeus, who threw him- 
self into the sea, when he saw his son’s ship 
return with black sails, the signal of ill-success : 
(see Avgeus.) His ascension on his father’s 
throne was universally applauded, s.c. 1235. 
The Athenians were governed with mildness, 
and Theseus made new regulations, and enacted 
new laws. The number of the inhabitants of 
Athens was increased by the liberality of the 
monarch ; religious worship was attended with 
more than usual solemnity; a court was insti- 
tuted, which had the care of all civil affairs ; 
and Theseus made the government democra- 
tical, while he reserved for himself only the 
command of the armies. The fame, which he 
had gained by his victories and policy, made 
his alliance courted; but Pirithous, king of the 
Lapithe, alone wished to gain his friendship 
by meeting him in the field of battle. He in- 
vaded the territories of Attica, and when The- 
seus had marched out to meet him, the 2 ene- 
mies, struck at the sight of each other, rushed 
between their 2 armies to embrace one another 
in the most cordial and affectionate manner, 
and from that time began the most sincere and 
admired friendship, which has become prover- 
bial. Theseus was present at the nuptials of 
his friend, and was the mosteager and coura- 
geous of the Lapithe, in the defence of Hippo- 
damia and her female attendants against the 
brutal attempts of the Centaurs. When Piri- 
thous had lost Hippodamia, he agreed with 
Theseus, whose wife was also dead, to carry 
away some of the daughters of the gods. Their 
first attempt was on Helen, daughter of Leda, 
and after they had obtained this beautiful prize, 
they cast lots, and she became the property of 
Theseus. The Athenian monarch entrusted her 
to the care of his mother Æthra at Aphidne, 
till she was of-nubile years; but the resent- 
ment of Castor and Pollux soon obliged him to 
restore her safe into their hands. Helen, before 
she reached Sparta, became mother of a daughter 
by Theseus, but this tradition, confirmed by 
some ancient mythologists, is confuted by 
others, who affirm that she was but 9 years old, 
when carried away by the 2 royal friends, and 
Ovid introduces her in one of his Epistles, say- 
ing, Excepto redii passa timore mhil. Some 
time after Theseus assisted his friend in pro- 
curing a wife, and they both descended into 
the infernal regions to carry away Proserpina. 
Pluto, apprized of their intentions, stopped 
them. Pirithous was placed on his father’s 
wheel, and Theseus was tied to a huge stone, on 
which he had sat to rest himself. Virgil repre- 
sents him in this eternal state of punishment, 
repeating to the shades in Tartarus the words, 
Discite Justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos. 
Apollod, however, and others, declare that he 
was not long detained in hell. When Hercu- 
les came to steal the dog Cerberus, he tore him 
away from the stone, but with such violence that 
his skin was left behind, The same assistance 
was given to Pirithous, and the 2 friends re- 
turned on the earth by the favor of Hercules, 
and consent of the infernal deities, not, how- 


ever, without suffering the most excruciating | 


torments. During the captivity of Theseus in 

the kingdom of Pluto, Mnestheus, one of the 

descendants o uaa ingratiated himself 
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into the favors of the people of Athens, and 
obtained the crown in preference to the children 
of the absent monarch. At his return Theseus 
attempted to eject the usurper, but to no pur- 
pose. The Athenians had forgotten his many 
services, and he retired with great mortification 
to the court of Lycomedes, king of the island 
of Scyros. After paying him much attention, 
Lycomedes, either jealous of his fame, or 
bribed by the presents of Mnestheus, carried 
him to a high rock, on pretence of shewing to 
him the extent of his dominions, and threw him 
down a deep precipice. Some suppose that 
Theseus inadvertently fell down this precipice, 
and was crushed to death without receiving 
any violence from Lycomedes. The children 
of Theseus, after the death of Mnestheus, re- 
covered the Athenian throne, and that the 
memory of their father might not be without 
the honors due to a hero, brought his remains 
from Scyros, and gave to them a magnificent 
burial. They also raised statues and a temple, 
and festivals and games were publicly instituted 
to commemorate the actions of a hero, who had 
rendered such services to the people of Athens. 
These festivals were still celebrated with ori- 
ginal solemnity in the age of Paus. and Plut. 
about 1,200 years after the death of Theseus. 
The historians disagree with the poets in their 
accounts about this hero, and all suppose that, 
instead of attempting to carry away the wife of 
Pluto, the 2 friends wished to seduce a daugh- 
ter of Aidoneus, king of the Molossi. This 
daughter, as they say, bore the name of Pro- 


serpina, and the dog, which kept the gates of 


the palace, was called Cerberus, and hence, 


perhaps, arises the fiction of the poets. Piri- , 


thous was torn to pieces by the dog, but The- 
seus was confined in prison, whence he made 
his escape some time after by the assistance of 
Hercules. Some authors place Theseus and 
his friend in the number of the Argonauts, but 
they were both detained either in the infernal 
regions, or in the country of the Molossi, at the 
time of Jaso’s expedition to Colchis. 

TueEstp#, a name given to the people of 
Athens, because they were governed by Thee 
seus, 

TueEsipEs, a patronymic applied to the chil- 
dren of Theseus, especially Hippolytus. Ovid, 
Her. 4, 65. : $ 

THESMOPHÕRA, a surname of Ceres, as law- 
giver, in whose honor festivals were exhibited, 
called Thesmophoria, and instituted by Triptole- 
mus, or, according to some, by Orpheus, or the 
daughters of Danaus. 
Grecian cities, especially Athens, observed 
them with great solemnity, The worshippers 
were free-born women, whose husbands were 
obliged to defray the expenses of the festival. 
They were assisted by a priest called greges- 
Qóeos, because he carried a crown on his head. 
Certain virgins also officiated, who were 
maintained at the public expense. The free- 
born women were dressed in white robes, to 
intimate their spotless innocence, and were 
charged to observe the strictest chastity during 
3 or 5 days before the celebration, and during 
the 4 days of the solemnity, and hence it was 
usual for them to strew their beds with agnus 
castus, “ fleabane,” and all such herbs as were 
supposed to have the power tof expelling amo- 


The greatest part of the’ 
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rous propensities. They were also charged not 
to eat pomegranates, or wear garlands on their 
heads, as the whole was to be observed with 
the greatest signs of seriousness and gravity, 
without any display of wantonness or levity. 
It was, however, usual to jest at one another, as 
the goddess Ceres had been made to smile by 
a merry expression, when she was sad and me- 
lancholy, for the recent loss of her daughter 
Proserpina. Three days were required for the 
preparation, and on the llth of the month 
called Pyanepsio, the women went to Eleusis, 
carrying books on their heads, in which the 


“ Jaws, invented by the goddess, were contained. 


On the 14th of the same month the festival 


, began; on the 16th day a fast was observed, 


and the women sat on the ground in token of 
humiliation. It was usual during the festival 
to offer prayers to Ceres, Proserpina, Pluto, 
and Calligenia, whom some suppose to be 
the nurse or favorite maid of the goddess of 
corn, or perhaps one of her surnames. There 
were some sacrifices of a mysterious nature, 
and all persons, whose offence was small, were 
released from confinement. Such as were ini- 
tiated at the festivals of Eleusis, assisted at the 
Thesmophoria. The place of high-priest was 
hereditary in the family of Eumolpus., Ovid, 
Met. 10, 431. Fast. 4, 619.—Apollod. 1, 4.— 
Alin. 4, 58.— Soph. Cid. C—Clem. Alex. 

Tursmornirx, a name given to the last 6 
Archons among the Athenians, because they 
took particular care to enforce the laws, and see 
justice impartially administered. They were at 
that time 9 in number. i 

TuesrYa, Neocorio, a town of Bæotia, at the 
foot of Mt. Helico, which received its name 
from Thespia, daughter of Asopus, or from 
Thespius, Plin, 4,7.—Paus. 9, 26.— Strabo, 9. 
` TursprXvm, the sons of the Thespiades: see 
Thespius. 

Tuespripes, I. a name given to the 50 daugh- 
ters of Thespius : (see Z’hespius.) II. Also 
a surname of the 9 Muses, because they were 
held in great veneration in Thespia. 

Tuxspis, a Greek poet of Attica, supposed by 


some to be the inventor of tragedy, 8.c. 536. | 
His representations were very rustic and imper- 


fect. He went from town to town on a cart, 
on which was erected a temporary stage, where 
2 actors, whose faces were daubed with the lees 
of wine, entertained the audience’ with choral 
songs, &c. Solo was a great enemy to his dra- 
matic representations. [The 2 actors in the 
time of Thespis, did not both entertain the au- 
dience with choral songs. Tragedy at first was 
nothing more than a song in honor of Bacchus, 
accompanied by gesticulations and dancing. 
In process of time were introduced relations of 
some mythological story by a 2d person, who 


relieved the singer: ¢hisimprovement was made | 


by Thespis. Afterwards another actor was 
added, who kept up a dialogue with the other 
performer, the singer introducing the Bacchic 
hymn between the different portions of the per- 
formance, This was the improvement of Ais- 
chylus. Sophocles added a 3d actor.] Hor. 
A, P.276.—Dioy. L. ses i 
Tursrřus, a king of Thespia, in Bæotia, son 
of Erechtheus, according to some authors. He 
was desirous that his 50 daughters should have 
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children by Herenles, and therefore when that 
hero was at his cowt permitted him to enjoy 
their company. This, which, according to some, 
was effected in one night, passes for the 13th 
and the most arduous of the labors of Hercules, 
as the 2 following lines from the arcana arca~ 
nissima indicate : 

Tertius hinc decimus labor est durissimus, una 
Quinquaginta simul stupravit nocte puellas. 
All the daughters of Thespius brought male 
children into the world, and some of them twins, 
particularly Procris, the eldest, and the youngest. 
Some suppose that one of the Thespiades re- 
fused to admit Hercules to her arms, for which 
the hero condemned her to pass all her life in 
continual celibacy, and become the priestess of 
a temple, which he had at Thespia. The chil- 
dren of the Thespiades, Thespiade, went to 
Sardinia, where they made a settlement with 
Iolaus, the friend of their father. Thespius is 
often confounded by ancient authors with Thes- 
tius, though the latter lived in a different place, 
and, as king of Pleuro, sent his sons to the hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian boar. Apollod. 2, 4.— 

Paus. 9, 26. 27.—Plut. 

Tuusproria, a country of Epirus, [south- 
east of Chaonia ;] watered by the rivers Achero 
and Cocytus, which the poets,}] after Homer, 
have called the streams of hell. The oracle of 
Dodona was in Thesprotia. Od. 14, 315.— 
Strabo, 7. &¢.-—Paus. 1, 17,—Lucan, 3, 179. 

TuessXăLřa, a country of Greece, whose 
boundaries have been different at different pe- 
riods ; [properly speaking, bounded on the north 
by the chain of Olympus, separating it from 
Macedonia; on the west by that of Pindus, 
dividing it from Epirus; on the south by that 
of Oeta, parting it from Phocis and Ætolia ; 
and on the east by the Ægean sea.) It was 
generally divided into 4 separate provinces, 
Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Isticotis, and Phthiotis, 
to which some add Magnesia. It has been se- 
verally called Æmathia, A’monia, Argeia, Argos, 
Dryopis, Hellas, Pelasgia, Pelasgicum, Pyrrhea, 
&e.: [see Hellas, and Hellenes. As the Pelasgi 
returned after the Trojan war, and re-pos- 
sessed themselves of Thessaly, the name He/- 
Jas, at first exclusively applied to this country, 
ceased subsequently to have any reference what- 
ever to it.] The name Thessalia is derived 
from Thessalus, one of its monarchs. It is 
famous for a deluge, which happened there 
in the age of Deucalio: [see Deucalo.] Its 
mountains and cities are also celebrated, such 
as Olympus, Pelion, Ossa, Larissa, &c. The 
Argonauts were partly natives of ‘Thessaly. 
The inhabitants of the country passed for a trea- 
cherous nation, so that “ false money ” was called 
Thessalian coin; and “a perfidious action,” a 
Thessalian deceit. It was governed by kings till 
it became subject to the Macedonian monarchs. 
[It abounded with a variety of plants, some of 
which were medicinal, and others poisonous. 
The knowledge of their different properties and 
uses caused the Thessalians to pass for a nation 
of sorcerers. The Thessalians are said to have 
first managed horses with the bit, and used them 
in battles. Their cavalry were universally es- 
teemed. The land is said to have been so rich, 
that the corn grew too fast, if it were not cut, 
or sheep turned in to ae oe It is now 
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sometimes called Janna, a name which it ap- 
pears to have received from the Io, which flows 
into the Peneus. | 

Turssatioris, a part of Thessaly, at the south 

of the Peneus, 
' Tuussanonica, I. [Saloniki,] an ancient 
town of Macedonia, first called Therma, and 
Thessalonica after Thessalonica, wife of Cassan- 
der, According to ancient writers, it was once 
very powerful, and still continues to be a place 
of note, [It was situate at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Sinus Thermaicus, Gulf of 
Saloniki; a powerful and flourishing city, the 
residence of Cicero during a portion of his 
exile; well known also from the preaching and 
Epistles of St.Paul, See Theodosius.) Strabo, 
7.—Dionys.—Cic. Pis, 17,— Liv, 29, 17. 40, 4. 
44, 10. 45.—Mela, 2, 3. If, A daughter 
of Philip, king of Macedonia, sister to Alex- 
ander the Great. She married Cassander, by 
whom she had a son called Aniipater, who put 
her to death. Paus, 8, 7. 

TuessAxus, I. son of Hercules and Calliope, 
daughter of Kuryphilus. Thessaly received its 
name from one of these. II. A physician 
who invited Alexander to a feast at Babylo to 
give poison to him. III. A physician of 
Lydia, in the age of Nero, who gained the 
favors of the great and opulent at Rome by the 
meanness and servility of his behaviour, treated 
all physicians with contempt, and thought him- 
self superior to all his predecessors. [‘ Mais 
Thessale de Tralles, le fondateur de l'école 
Meéthodique proprement dite, surpassa tous ses 
contemporains, et tous ses prédécesseurs peut- 
être, dans les basses manœuvres du charla- 
tanisme. Il est rare qwun homme réellement 
grand ait à corriger les vices de sa première 
éducation; et lorsque celle-ci a été négligée, 
on en reconnait des traces toute la vie. Thes- 
sale était fils d'un tisserand, et dans sa jeu- 
nesse il apprit la même profession, (Galen, 
de lheb, Cr, 1. p. 429. Meth, Med. 1, p. 36.) 
Telle fut la source de sa rusticité et de son 
ignorance complète des premiers élémens des 
arts libéraux, (Galen, c. Julian. 337. de ©. M, 
S. G. 1. p. 317.) De 1a son orgueil insoute- 
nable, et son peu destime pour toutes les dé- 
couvertes des anciens, Ces deux vices lui 
attirèrent à juste titre la haine et le mépris de 
ceux, qui avaient quelque noblesse dans les 
sentimens, (De Crisibus, 2. p. 406, Meth. Med. 
l Plin, 29, 1. Remes, VV. LL. 3, 17, p, 674, 
Cependant il faut convenir que Galien sort 
trop des bornes de la modération, quand il 
parle de lui; au moins avouera-t-on que les 
épithètes d’effronté, de fou, de radoteur, d’dne, 
etc, ne doivent jamais trouver accès dans les 
écrits d’un homme délicat,) Un homme qui 
prodiguait les épithètes les plus grossières aux 
anciens, qui les citait tous à son tribunal, qui 
se portait à la fois juge et partie, qui se donnait 
le titre de vainqueur des médecins, jargov/xns, 
parce qu’il croyait surpasser autant ses prédé- 
cesseurs que la médecine est supérieure aux 
autres sciences, ( Gulen, Meth. Med. l.e, Plin. l.c.) 
un homme si peu versé dans la lecture des 
Grecs, qwil accusait Hippocrate d’avoir fait 
périr ses malades en les surchargeant d’alimens, 
(Galen, Comm, 1. in Vict, Acut. 417.) un homme 
qui eut Kandace A écrire à Néron que ses pré- 
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décesseurs n’avaient contribué en rien aux 


progrès de la science, (Galen, Math, Med. 1. e 


p. 35.) un homme, enfin, qui flattait les grands, 
et se vantait d'enseigner Part de guérir en six 
mois, (2. c, de Sectis ad Introduc. p. 12., C. 
Julian, 341.) un tel homme a-t-il droit de pré- 
tendre à l'estime de la postérité? Il avait, à 
la vérité, attiré un grand nombre de disciples ; 
mais tous étaient des cordiers, des cuisiniers, 
des bouchers, des tisserands, des tanneurs, en un 
mot des artisans, qu'il conduisait pendant six 
mois chez les malades, et auxquels 1l accordait 
ensuite le privilège de tuer impunément, (Meth, 
Med. |, p.37.) Depuis cette époque, les méde- 
cins Romains adoptérent usage de ne plus 
visiter les malades qu’accompagnés de leurs 
élèves, (Martial, 5, 9. 

Languebam, sed tu comitatus protinus ad me 

Venisti, centum, Symmache, discipulis. 
Centum me tetigere manus aquilone gelate. 

Non habui febrem, Symmache ; nunc kabeo.) 
Thessalus développa le système de Thémison 
en appliquant davantage les analogies et les 
indications générales, xsvórnrss, à toutes les 
parties de l'art de guérir, (Introd. 373. Galen 
Opp. P. iv. c. Julian. 340.) Tl fut aussi le pre- 
mier, qui se servit des idées d’ Asclépiade rela- 
tivement au rapport des corpuscles primitifs `à 
leurs pores, pour établir une nouvelle indication 
qu’on devait remplir lorsque les signes ordi- 
naires du s/rictum et du /axum venaient à man- 
quer. Cette indication nouvelle est la méta- 
syncrise, Cest-è-dire, le rétablissement du rap- 
port, qui dans létat naturel, existe entre les 
pores et les atomes. (De Facult. Simpl. Med. 
5. p. 66. Meth. Med. 4. p. 77.) Il voulut 
quon V’appliquat même au traitement des 
ulcères: car il wavait jamais égard à leur 
caractère, ni à la constitution individuelle du 
malade, et ne cherchait absolument qu’à remplir 
les indications générales, (Meth. Med. 6. p.98.:) 
souvent il entreprenait cette métasyncrise d’une 
maniére active, appliquant, par exemple, la 
moutarde sur d'anciens ulcères pour opérer le 
rétablissement d’une manière subite, (101.) 
Galien l'accuse de n’avoir pas eu la moindre 
idée de l’action des médicamens, quoiqu’il eût 
écrit*sur cette matière, (75.) Il négligeait la 
recherche des causes des maladies, et se trouvait 
satisfait quand il avait reconnu les analogies 
problématiques, (1. p.38.) Il n’admettait point 
non plus les signes pronostiques, (Cal. Aurel. 
Acut. 1,1. p. 9.) et à cet égard, comme à bien 
d’autres, il s’éloignait des anciens Méthodistes, 
(2,3, 17, p. 247.) Aucun médicament, d’aprés 
son opinion, n’agit sur une partie isolée du 
corps, et n’a le pouvoir d’évacuer une humeur 
particulière; mais tous resserrent, relâchent ou 
opèrent la metasyncrise, (Galen, de Facult. 
Simpl. Med, 5. p. 61.) C’est pour cette raison 
qu'il n’admettait pas les purgatifs comme laxa- 
tifs, (e. Julian, 342.) et qu’il rejetait la ponction 
dans Phydropisie, (Cæl. Aurel. Chron. 3, 8. 
p. 491.) Ses règles diététiques étaient par- 
faitement d'accord avec ces principes: elles 
n'avaient qu’une application générale, et, de 
meme que Thémison, il se contentait de choisir 
les jours, (3, 1. p. 366.) Parmi ses élèves et 
successeurs, on range Ménémachus, sur lequel 
nous ne possédons aucun renseignement, (Gaden, 
| Meth. Med. 1. p.43. Cal. Aurel, Acut.2,1.p, 75.) 


Olympicus, dont Galien blame avec raison al 
définition de la santé, et de la maladie, (/. c.) 
Apollonide de Chypre, (% c.) et Mnaseas, 
(Introd, 373. Meth. Med. 1. p. 39.) Ce dernier 
trouva le strictum et le arum réunis dans la 
léthargie, l’épilepsie, la paralysie, et le catarrhe, 
(Cel. Aurel. Acut, 2, 5. p. 81. Chron. l, 5. 


p: 329, 2,1. p. 348. 2, 7. p. 380.) Il inventa | 


aussi plusieurs préparations, qui portérent son 
nom, (Galen, de ©. M. S. L. 3. p. 217.)” 
Sprengel, Hist. dela Méd., Jourdan's Transla- 
tion, Paris, 1815. t. 2. p.28,| ——IV. A son of 
Cimo, who accused Alcibiades, because he imi- 
tated the mysteries of Ceres. 

_ Tuesror, a son of Idmo and Laothoé, fa- 
ther to Calchas. From him Calchas is often 
called Thestorides. Ovid, Met. 12, 19.— Stat. 
Ach. 1, 497.—Apoll. Rh, 1, 239.—U.1, 69. 

Tueris, one of the sea-deities, daughter of 

Nereus and Doris, often confounded with Te- 
thys, her grandmother; courted by Neptune 
and Jupiter, but when the gods were informed 
that the son, whom she would bring forth, 
must become greater than his father, their ad- 
dresses were stopped, and Peleus, son of Æacus, 
was permitted to solicit her hand. Thetis re- 
fused him, but the lover had the artifice to catch 
her, when asleep, and by binding her strongly 
prevented her from escaping from his grasp, in 
assuming different forms. When Thetis found 
that she could not elude the vigilance of her 
lover, she consented to marry him, though 
much against her inclination. Their nuptials 
were celebrated on Mt, Pelion with great pomp ; 
all the deities attended except the goddess of 
discord, who punished the negligence of Peleus 
by throwing into the midst of the assembly a 
golden apple, to be given to the fairest of all the 
goddesses; (see Discordia.) Thetis became 
mother of several children by Peleus, but all 
these she destroyed by fire in attempting to see 
whether they were immortal. Achilles must 
have shared the same fate, if Peleus had not 
snatched him from her hand, as she was going 
to repeat the cruel operation, She afterwards 
rendered him invulnerable by plunging him 
into the waters of the Styx, except that part of 
the heel, by which she held him. As Thetis 
well knew the fate of her son, she attempted to 
remove him from the Trojan war by concealing 
him in the court of Lycomedes. This was use- 
less; he went with the rest of the Greeks. 
The mother, still anxious for his preservation, 
prevailed on Vulean to make him a suit of 
armor; but when it was done, refused to the 
god the favors, which she had promised to him, 
When Achilles was killed by Paris, Thetis 
issued out of the sea with the Nereides to mourn 
his death, collected his ashes in a golden urn, 
raised a monument to his memory, and insti- 
tuted festivals in his honor, Hesiod, Th. 244, 
§c.—Apollod. 1, 2.9. 3, 13,—Hygin, 54.—IL. 
l. &e,—Od. 24, 55.—Paus, 5, 18, &e.—Ovid, 
Met. 11, 7. 12, 1. Se, i 

Tururis, or Turis, a prince of a town of 
the same name in Arcadia, who went to the 
Trojan war ; quarrelled with Agamemno at Au- 
lis, and when Minerva attempted to pacify him, 
struck the goddess, and returned home. Some 
say that the goddess afterwards appeared to 
him, and shewed to him the wound, which he 
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had given her in the thigh, and that he died 
soon after, Paus. 8, 28 


Tura, I. the mother of the sun, moon, and 
Aurora, by Hyperio: (see Thea.) Hesiod, Th, 
871. II. One of the Sporades, which rose 
out of the sea in the age of Pliny. Päin. 27, 12. 

Turruipa, a town of Numidia, where Hi- 
empsal was slain. Sallust, Jug. 2. 

Turssgg, I. a beautiful woman of Babylo: 
(see Pyramus.) ——II. A town of Beeotia, be- 
tween 2 mountains. Paus. 9, 32. 

Txoas, I. a king of Taurica Chersonesus, 
in the age of Orestes and Pylades, He would 
huve immolated these 2 celebrated strangers on 
Diana’s altars, according to the barbarous cus- 
toms of the country, had they not been de- 
livered by Iphigenia: (see Iphigenia.) Accord- 
ing tosome, Thoas was the son of Borysthenes. 
Ovid, Pont. 3, 2——II. A king of Lemnos, 
son of Bacchus and Ariadne, daughter of Mi- 
nos. He had been made king of Lemnos by 
Rhadamanthus, He was still alive, when the 
Lemnian women conspired to kill all the males 
in the island, but his life was spared by his only 
daughter Hypsipyle, in whose favor he had re- 
signed the crown. She obliged her father to 
depart secretly from Lemnos, to escape from 
the fury of the women, and he arrived safein a 
neighbouring island, which some call Chios, 
though many suppose that Thoas was assassi- 
nated by the enraged females, before he had 
left Lemnos. Some mythologists confound the 
king of Lemnos with that of Chersonesus, and 
suppose that they were one and the same inan. 
According to their opinion, Thoas was very 
young, when he retired from Lemnos, and after 
that he went to Taurica Chersonesus, where he 
settled, Face, 8, 208.—Hygin. 74, 120.— 
Ovid, Ib. 384, Her. 6, 114.—Stat. Theb. 5, 262. 
486.—Apoll. Rh, 1, 209. 615,—Apollod. 1, 9. 
3, 6.—Eurip. Iphig——I11. An officer of Æto- 
lia, who strongly opposed the views of the Ro- 
mans, and favored the interest of Antiochus, 
B.C. 193. 

TuomYris, called also Tamyris, Tameris, 
Thamyris, and Tomeris, queen of the Massa- 
getæ. After her husband’s death she marched 
against Cyrus, who wished to invade her terri- 
tories, cut his army to pieces, and. killed him 
on the spot. The barbarous queen ordered the 
head of the fallen monarch to be cut off and 
thrown into a vessel full of human blood, with 
the insulting words, Satia te sanguine, quem 
sitisti, Her son had been conquered by Cyrus, 
before she marched herself at the head of her 
armies. Herod. 1, 205.—Justin, 1, 8. 

Tuorax, I. a mountain near Magnesia, in 
Ionia, where the grammarian Daphitas was 
suspended on a cross for his abusive language ; 
whence the proverb Cave a Thorace. Strabo, 
14,——II. A Lacedemonian officer, who served 
under Lysander, and was. put to death by the 
Ephori. III. A man of Larissa, who paid 
much attention to the dead body of Antigonus, 
&e. Plut, in Lys. &e. 

Tuorta Lex, agraria, by Sp. Thorius, the 
tribune. It ordained that no person should pay 
any rent for the land, which he possessed. It 
also made some regulations about grazing and 
pastures, Cie, Brut. 

Tuornax, a mountain of Argolis, named 
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from Thornax, a nymph who became mother of 
Buphagus by Japetus. The mountain was af- 
terwards called Coceygia, because Jupiter 
changed himself there into a cuckoo. ` Paus. 
Bran, > 
” Tuorn, an Egyptian deity, the same as 
Mercury. . 
Turacr, I.a daughter of Titan ——II. A 
name of Thrace: see Thracia. 
Turacxrs, the inhabitants of Thrace: see 
Thracia. 


Turicra, a large country of Europe. [It 


was a barbarous country in the interior, but had 
many Greek colonies on the coast. The geo- 
graphy of this country is far from being well 
ascertained. It was separated from Macedonia 
by the Strymo, and the ridges of Mounts Pan- 
geus and Rhodope on the west; from Mesia 
by Mt. Hemus on the north; on the east was 
the Enxine; and on the south the Æpgean sea. | 
The Thracians were looked on as a cruel and 
barbarous nation; naturally brave and warlike, 
addicted to drinking and venereal pleasures; 
and sacrificed without the smallest humanity 
their enemies on the altars of their gods. Their 
government was originally monarchical, and 
divided among a number of independent princes. 
Thrace is barren as to its soil, It received its 
name from Thrax, son of Mars, the chief deity 
of the country. The first inhabitants lived 
on plunder, and on the milk and flesh of sheep. 
It forms now the province of Romania. Herod. 
4, 99. 5, 3—Strabo, 1. &e—/En. 3. Se.— 
Mela, 2, 2. &e.—Paus. 9, 29. §e—Ovid, Met. 
11, 92. 13, 565. &e.—C. Nep. in Alc. 11. 

TurXsras, or Turastus, I. a soothsayer: 
see Thasius.—II, Petus, [a Roman senator 
in the reign of Nero, distinguished for his in- 
tegrity and patriotism. He was a native of 
Patavium, educated in Stoical tenets, and a 
great admirer of Cato of Utica, whose Life he 
wrote. His contempt of the base adulation of 
the senate, and his open and manly animadver- 
sions on the enormities of the emperor, were 
the oecasion of his being condemned to death. 
He died a.p. 66, in the 13th year of Nero’s 
reign, Tacitus says that Nero endeavoured to 
extirpate virtue itself by the destruction of Pæ- 
tus and Soranus.] Juv. 5, 36.— Martial, 1, 19. 
— Tac. Ann. 15, 16. 

THRASYBULUS, I.a famous general of Athens, 
who began the expulsion of the 30 tyrants of 
his country, though he was only assisted by 30 
of his friends. His efforts were attended with 
success, B.C. 401, and the only reward received 
for this patriotic action, was a crown made 
with 2 twigs of an olive branch; a proof of his 
own disinterestedness, and the virtue of his 


countrymen. The Athenians employed a man, | 


whose abilities and humanity were so conspi- 
cuous, and Thrasybulus was sent with a pow- 
erful fleet to recover their lost power in the 
Ægean, and on the coast of Asia. After he 
had gained many advantages, this great man 
was killed in his camp by the inhabitants of 
Aspendus, whom his soldiers had plundered 
without his knowledge, B.c, 391. Diod. S. 14. 
—C. Nep. in Vita —Cic. Phil—Val. Max. 4, 1. 
——Il. A tyrant of Miletus, B.c. 634. TII. 
A soothsayer descended from Apollo. Paus. 
6, 2——lY. ee of Gelo, banished from 
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Syracuse, of which he was the tyrant, 3.0. 466+ 


——y. An Athenian in the army of the Per- 


sians, who supported the siege of Halicarnassus. 

-Turasypxus, a king of Thessaly, &c. 

Turasyiius, I. a man of Attica, so disor- 
dered in his mind that he believed all the ships, 
which entered the Piræus, to be his own; cured 
by means of his brother, whom he liberally 
reproached for depriving him of that happy 
illusion of mind. Ælian, V. H. 4, 25.—IT. 
[One of the Athenian commanders at the battle 
of Arginuse, condemned to death with his 
colleagues for omitting to collect and bury the 
dead after the action: see Arginuse.] III. 
A Greek Pythagorean philosopher and mathe- 
matician, who enjoyed the favors and friendship 
of Angustus and Tiberius. Svet. Tib. 

Tarasýmšcnus, a native of Carthage, who 
became the pupil of Isocrates and Plato. 
Though a public teacher at Athens, he starved 
for want of bread, and at last hanged himself. 
Juv. 7, 204. i 

Turis¥mEnvs, a lake of Italy, near Peru- 
sium, celebrated for a battle fought there be- 
tween Hannibal and the Romans, under Flami- 
nius, B.c. 217. No less than 15,000 Romans 
were left dead on the field of battle, and 10,000 
taken prisoners, or, according to Livy, 6,000, 
or Polybius, 15,000. The loss of Hannibal was 
about 1,500 men. About 10,000 Romans made 
their escape all covered with wounds. This 
lake is now called the Lake of Perugia. [“ The 
Lake,” says Eustace, ‘‘ is a very noble expanse 
of water, about 10 miles in length, and about 
7 in breadth: 3 little islands rise in it, the 
largest and the least about a mile from the 
northern shore, the other near the southern 
extremity. The banks of the Lake ascend 
gradually, but in some places rapidly, from its 
margin,” Strabo, 5—Ovid, Fast. 6, 765— 
Plut. 

Turercius, of Thrace. 
by way of eminence Threicius Sacerdos. 
6, 645. 

TareEIssa, an epithet applied to Harpalyce, a 
native of Thrace. Æn. 1, 320. 

TuriaMBus, one of the surnames of Bacchus. 

Tifrontum, I. a town of Phocis, where the 
Boagyrius falls into the sea, in the Sinus Mali- 
acus ; [the chief town of the Locri Epicnemidii, 
Bodonitza.|_ Liv. 36, 20.—Strabo, 9.—Plin. 
4,7. II. Another of Thesprotia. : 

TuucYprpes, I. a celebrated Greek historian, 
born at Athens; son of Olorus; among his 
ancestors he reckoned the great Miltiades ; [born 
13 years after Herod., and 40 years before the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. This 
date has been preserved for us by Pamphila, a 
female author of the age of Nero, and by Aulus 
Gellius in his Noctes Attice. Thue. has been 
sometimes confounded with one of the antago- 
nists of Pericles, who bore the same name, but 
wasthe son of Milesias. It is said also that, being 
present in early youth at the Olympic games, 
when Herod. read his history, he was so touched 
by the applause, which the latter received, as 
to burst into tears. This little anecdote, how- 
ever, so creditable to Thuc., appears very apo- 
cryphal. - It is related indeed by the anonymous 
author of his Life, but no preceding writer 
makes any mention of it.] His youth was 
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distinguished by an eager desire to excel in the 
vigorous exercises and. gymnastic amusements, 
which called the attention of his contemporaries, 
and when he had reached the years of manhood, 
he appeared in the Athenian armies. During 
the Peloponnesian war he was commissioned 
by his countrymen to relieve Amphipolis; but 
the quick march of Brasidas, the Lacede- 
monian general, defeated his operations, and 
Thucydides, unsuccessful in his expedition, was 
banished from Athens. This happened in the 
8th year of this celebrated war. |1t seems that 
he had command of a fleet in this quarter. He 
saved, however, Elione, likewise threatened by 
the enemy. Banished from Athens, he retired 
to Scaptesyle in Thrace, where he possessed 
some mines in right of his wife. Here he re- 
mained 20 years, and began to write his His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War. He returned 
to Athens after it had been taken by Lysander. 
Paus. says, however, that he was assassinated 
on the way; but mistakes the date, for it ap- 
pears from the His/ory that Thuc. survived the 
war.) This famous History is continued only 
tothe 21st year of the war, and the remaining 
part of the time till the demolition of the walls 
of Athens was described by the pen of Theo- 
pompus and Xenopho. [The Hisfory was in- 
terrupted by his death. The 8th and last book 
is imperfect and inferior to the rest ; a circum- 
stance, which renders it probable that this por- 
tion of his work had not been revised by the 
historian previous to his death.] He wrote in 
the Attic dialect, as possessed of more vigor, 
purity, elegance, and energy. [He is regarded 
as the canon, or perfection, of Atticism. Dionys. 
H. has been unjustly severe on his style. A 
justification of the historian, in this respect, 
has been attempted by Poppo, one of the late 
editors of the work. Among the Latin writers, 
Sallust and Tacitus appear to havetaken Thuc. 
for their model.] He spared neither time, nor 
money to procure authentic materials; and the 
Athenians, as well as their enemies, furnished 
him with many valuable communications, which 
contributed to throw great light on the different 
transactions of the war. The historian of 
Halicarnassus has often been compared with 
the son of Olorus, but each has his peculiar 
excellence. Sweetness of style, grace, and ele- 
gance of expression, may be called the charac- 
teristics of the former, while Thuc. stands un- 
equalled for the fire of his descriptions, the con- 
ciseness, and, at the same time, strong and ener- 
getic manner of his narratives. [The conciseness, 
however, sometimes degenerates into obscurity, 
particularly in his harangues ; nor does he seem 
to be very solicitous about the elegance of his 
style, or purity of his language, but more ambi- 
tious to communicate information than to please 
theear. Wholly engaged with his subject, he is 
not anxious about the choice of words, or their 
nice collocation, nor does he even sometimes 
regard the strict rules of grammar in the ardor 
of composition. These defects, which some 
ignorantly admire, are counterbalanced by the 
justness and dignity of his sentiments, fidelity 
and accuracy of his details, and the judicious 
reflections, which he constantly makes upon 
every plan, which was proposed, and. every 
measure that was pursued. His speeches may 
be considered as the philosophical part of his 
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History, as they develope the causes of events, 
the interests, motives, views, and principles of 
all the states engaged in that ruinous war, and 
bring these important points more into view 
than the detached reflections of modern histo- 
rians, In the narration of great events he has 
seldom been equalled. The plague at Athens, 
siege of Platæa, sedition of Corcyra, defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily, are painted in the most 
picturesque and forcible manner.] His rela- 
tions are authentic, as he himself was interested 
in the events, which he mentions; his impar- 
tiality is indubitable, as he nowhere betrays the 
least resentment against his countrymen, and 
the factious.partisans of Cleo, who had banished 
him from Athens. Many have blamed the 
historian for the injudicious distribution of his 
subject, and while, for the sake of accuracy, the 
whole is divided into summers and winters, the 
thread of the history is interrupted, the scene 
continually shifted; and the reader, unable to 
pursue events to the end, is transported from 
Asia to Peloponnesus, or from the walls of 
Syracuse to the coast of Corcyra. The ani- 
mated harangues of Thucydides have been uni- 
versally admired; he found a model in Herod., 
but greatly surpassed the original, and succeed- 
ing historians have adopted, with success, a 
peculiar mode of writing, which introduces a 
general addressing himself to the passions and 
feelings of his armies. The History was so 
admired, that Demosthenes, to perfect himself 
as an orator, transcribed it 8 different times, 
and read it with such attention that he could 
almost repeat it by heart. Thuc.died at Athens, 
where he had been recalled from his exile, in his 
80th year, A.v. 391. The best editions, Duker, 
fol. Amst. 1731.; Glasgow, 12mo.8 vols. 1759. ; 
Hudson, fol. Oxon. 1696, and the 8vo. of Bi- 
pont, 1788,; [Gottleber and Baver, Lips. 1790- 
1804, 2 vols. 4to.; Haackius, Lips. 1819, 3 
vols. 8v0.] II. A son of Milesias, in the age 
of Pericles ; banished for his opposition to the 
measures of Pericles, &c. 

Tuursro, one of the deities of the Germans. 
Tacit. G. 

Tuts, an island in the most northern parts 
of the German ocean, to which, on account of 
its great distance from the continent, the an- 
cients gave the epithet ullima. Its situation 
was never accurately ascertained ; hence its 
present name is unknown by modern historians, 
Some suppose that it is the island now called 
Iceland, or part of Greenland, whilst others 
imagine it to be the Shetland Isles. [The 
Thule mentioned by Tacitus (Agric. 10.) and 
which that commander discovered in circum- 
navigating Britain, coincides with Mainland, one 
of the Shetland Isles. The Thule spoken of 
by Pytheas, the ancient Greek navigator, was 
different from this. The relation of Pytheas 
is rather romantic in some of its features; as, 
for example, when he states that its climate was 
neither earth, air nor sea, but a chaotic confu- 
sion of these 3elements: from other parts of his 
narrative, however, many have been led to sup- 
pose that his Thule was modern Icedand or 
Norway. Mannert declares himself in favor 
of the former ; D’Anv. opposes it. Ptol. places 
the middle of this Thule in 63° lat, and says 
that at the time of the equinoxes the days were 
24 hours, which could not a been true at the 
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equinoxes, but must have referred to the sol- 
` stices, and therefore this island is supposed to 
have been in 66° 30’ lat. that is, under the polar 
circle, The Thule, of which Procopius speaks, 
D’Any. makes to correspond with the modern 
canton of Tylemar in Norway. The details of 
Procopius, however, seent to agree rather with 
the accounts, which have been given of the 
state of ancient Lapland. Some modern geo- 
graphers think that by Thule the ancients mean 
. merely Scandinavia, of which their knowledge 
was very limited.] Stat. Si. 3, 5, 20.— Strabo, 
1.— Mela, 3, 6—Plin. 2,75. 4, 16.—Virg. G. 
1, 30.—Juv. 15, 112. 

Tuuria, u, or rum, I. a town of Lucania in 
Italy, built by a colony of Athenians, near the 
ruins of Sybaris, s.c. 444. In the number of 
this Athenian colony were Lysias and Herodo- 
tus: [see Sybaris.] Strabo, 6—Mela, 2, 4. 

lI. A town of Messenia. Paus. 4, 31.— 
Strabo, 8. 

Tyurinus, a name given to Augustus when 
he was young, because some of his progenitors 
were natives of Thurium, or had distinguished 
themselves there. Suet. Aug. 7. 

Tuvscra, a country of Italy, the same as 
Etruria: see Etruria. 

TuyApes, (sing. Tuyas,) a name of the Bac- 
chanals, from Thyas, the first woman, who 
was priestess to the god Bacchus. Æn. 4, 302. 
— Paus. 10, 4. 

Tuyimis, a river of Epirus falling into the 
Ionian sea, ([Cicero’s friend Atticus had a 
country-seat here, called <dmaliheum, near 
Torone.] Paus. 1,11.—Cic. Ait. 7, 2. 

Tuyarira, [a city of Lydia, near the north- 
ern confines, on the small river Lycus, not far 
from its source. According to Pliny, its origi- 
nal name was Pelopia; and Strabo makes it to 
have been founded by a colony of Macedonians. 
It was enlarged by Seleucus Nicator, and was 
selected as a place of arms by Andronicus, who 
declared himself heir to the kingdom of Per- 
gamus after the death of Attalus. Thyatira, 
according to Strabo, belonged originally to 
Mysia ; from the time of Pliny, however, we 
find it ascribed to Lydia. Its ruins are now 
called Ak-Hisar, “ The White Castle” This 
is one of the churches mentioned in the Revela- 
tions.| Liv. 37,8. 44, 

Tuyustxs, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, 
and grandson of Tantalus, debauched Æ rope, 
wife of his brother Atreus, because he refused 
to take him as his colleague on the throne of 
Argos. This was no sooner known than Atreus 
divorced Atrope, and banished Thyestes from 
his kingdom; but soon after, the more effectually 
to punish his infidelity, he expressed a wish to 
be reconciled to him, and recalled him to Ar- 
gos. Thyestes was received by his brother at 
an elegant entertainment, but was soon in- 
formed that he had been feeding on the flesh 
of one of his own children. This Atreus took 
care to communicate to him by shewing to him 
the remains of his son's body. This action ap- 
peared so barbarous, that, according to the 
ancient mythologists, the sun changed his usual 
course, not to be a spectator of so bloody a 
scene. Thyestes escaped from his brother, and 
fled to Epirus. Some time after he met his 
daughter Pelopeia in a grove sacred to Minerva, 
and offered mece to her without knowing 
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who she was. This incest, however, according 
to some, was intentionally committed by the 
father, as he had been told by an oracle that 
the injuries received from Atreus would be 
avenged by a son born from himself and Pelo- 
peia. The daughter, pregnant by her father, 
was seen by her uncle Atreus and married, and 
some time after she brought into the world a 
son, whom she exposed in the woods. The 
life of the child was preserved by goats; he 
was called Aigisthus, presented to his mother, 
and educated in the family of Atreus. When 
grown to years of maturity, the mother gave 
to her son Ægisthus a sword, taken from her 
unknown ravisher in the grove of Minerva, 
with the hope of discovering who he was, 
Meantime Atreus, intent to punish his brother, 
sent Agamemno and Menelaus to pursue him, 
and when at last they found him, he was dragged 
to Argos, and thrown into a close prison. Ægis- 
thus was sent to murder Thyestes, but the father 
recollected the sword, which was raised to stab 
him, and a few questions convinced him that 
his assassin was his own son. 
present at this discovery, and when she found 
that she had committed incest with her father, 
she asked Aigisthus to examine the sword, and 
immediately plunged it into her own breast, 
Ægisthus rushed from the prison to Atreus 
with the bloody weapon, and murdered him 
near an altar, as he wished to offer thanks to 
the gods on the supposed death of Thyestes. 
At the death of Atreus, Thyestes was placed 
on his brothers throne by Ægisthus, from 
which he was soon after driven by Agamemno 
and Menelaus. He retired from Argos, and 
was banished into the island of Cythera by 
Agamemno, where he died. Apodlod. 2, 4.— 
Soph. Ajac.— Hygin: 86. §¢.— Ovid, Ib. 359.— 
Lucan, 1,554. 7, 451.—Senec. Thyest. 

Taymera, I. a small town of Lydia, near 
Sardes, celebrated for a battle between Cyrus 
and Croesus, in which the latter was defeated. 
The troops of Cyrus amounted to 196,000 men, 
besides chariots, and those of Croesus were 
twice as numerous. II, A plain in Troas, 
through which a small river, Thymbrius, falls 
in its course fo the Scamander. Apollo had a 
templé there, thence called Thymbreus, (Firg. 
G. 4, 323. in. 3, 85.) Achilles was killed 
there by Paris, according to some. Strabo, 13. 
— Stat, Silv. 4, 7, 22.—Dictys, Cret, 2, 52. 3,1. 

[Tuymertum, Tshaktelu, a city of Phrygia, 
east of Ipsus.] 

Tuymares, I. a king of Athens, son of Oxin- 
thas, the last of the descendants of Theseus, 
who, reigned at Athens; deposed, because he 
refused to accept a challenge sent by Xanthus, 
king of Beeotia; succeeded by a Messenian, 
B.C. 1128, who repaired the honor of Athens by 
fighting the Beeotian king. Paus. 2, 18—— 
Il. A Trojan prince, whose wife and son were 
put to death by order of Priam. To revenge 
the king’s cruelty, he persuaded his country- 
men to bring the wooden horse within their 
city. He was son of Laomedo, according to 
some. in. 2, 32.—Dictys. Cret. 4, 4, —— 
HECA son of Hicetao, who accompanied 
Æneas into Italy, and was killed by Turnus. 
Ain, 10, 123. 12, 364, 

Taynt or BITHYNI, a people of Bithynia ; 
hence Thyna mers applied to their commodi 
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ties. [They were of Thracian origin: see 
Bithynia.| Hor. Od. 3, 7, 3—Plin. 4, 11. 

THYONE, a name given to Semele, after she 
had been presented with immortality. Apollod. 
3, 5. ' 

TuyonzEvs, a surname of Bacchus, from his 
mother Semele, called Thyone. Apollod. 3, 5. 
— Hor. Od. 1,17, 23.— Ovid, Met. 4, 13. 

Tuyre, a town of the Messenians, famous 
for a battle between the Argives and Lacede- 
monians. Herod. 1, 82,—Siéat. Theb. 4, 48. 

Tyra, an island on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, near Hermione. Herod. 6, 76. 

TuyrsaGET™, a people of Sarmatia, who live 
on hunting. [ Herod. makes the Tanais rise in 
their territory.) Plin. 4, 12. 

Tuyrsus, Oristagni, a river of Sardinia. 

Tiperias, a town of Galilee, built by Herod, 
near the lake of the same name, and called 
alter Tiberius. [The lake was previously called 
Gennesareth, from a pleasant district called 
Gennesar, at the northern extremity of the lake. 
Tiberias is often mentioned by the Jewish 
writers, because, after the taking of Jerusalem, 
there was at Tiberias a succession of Hebrew 
judges and doctors, till the 4th cent. Epipha- 
hnius says that a Hebrew translation of St. John 
and the Acts of the Apostles was kept in this 
city.] Plin, 5, 16.— Joseph. A. 18, 3. 

TisrRinus, son of Capetus, and king of Alba, 
drowned in the Albula, which on that account 
assumed his name, and was called Tiberis. Liv. 
1, 3.— Cic. N. D-2, 20.—Varro, de L. L, 4, 5. 
&e.— Ovid, Fast. 2, 389. 4, 47. 

Trežris, Tyeřžris, Trszr, or Trsris, a river 
of Italy, on whose banks the city of Rome 
was built; originally called Æ/bula, from the 
whiteness of its waters, and afterwards Tiberis, 
when Tiberinus, king of Alba, had been drowned 
there. [Albula was probably the Latin name 
of the river, and Tiberis or Tibris the Tuscan. 
Varro informs us, that a prince of the Veientes, 
named Dehebris, gave his name to the stream, 
and that out of this grew in time the appella- 
tions Tiberis and Tibris. It is often called by 
the Greeks Thymbris, ó @iuBgs.] It was also 
named Tyrrhenus, because it watered Etruria, 
and Lydius, because the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were supposed to be of Lydian 
origin: [see Ltruria.] ‘The Tiber rises in the 
Apennines, and falls into the Tyrrhené sea, 
16 miles below Rome, after dividing Latium 
from Etruria: [see Ostia.) Ovid, Fast. 4, 47. 
329. &e. 5, 641. 1b.514.—Lucan, l, 381. &e. 
— Varro, de L. L. 4, 5.—Ain. 7, 30.— Horat. 
Od. 1, 2, 13.—Mela, 2, 4— Liv. 1, 3. 

TisERius, Craupius Drusus Nero, I. a 
Roman emperor after the death of Augustus, 
descended from the family of the Claudii. In 
his early years he commanded popularity by en- 
tertaining the populace with magnificent shows, 
and fights of gladiators, and gained some ap- 
plause in the funeral oration, which he pro- 
nounced over his father, though only 9 years 
old. His first appearance in the Roman armies 
was under Augustus, in the war against the 
Cantabri; and afterwards in the capacity of 
general, he obtained victories in different parts 
of the empire, and was rewarded with a triumph, 
Yet, in the midst of his glory, Tiberius fell 
under the displeasure of Augustus, and retired 
to Rhodes, where he continued for 7 years as 
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an exile, till, by the influence of his’ mother 
Livia with the emperor, he was recalled. His 
return to Rome was the more glorious ; he had 
the command of the Roman armies in Illyri- 
cum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and seemed to 
divide the sovereign power with Augustus. At 
the death of this celebrated emperor, Tiberius, 
who had been adopted, assumed the reins of 
government; and while with dissimulation and 
affected modesty he wished to decline the dan- 
gerous office, found time to try the fidelity of 
his friends, and make the greatest part of the 
Romans believe that he was invested with the 
purple not from his own choice, but by the re- 
commendation of Augustus, and urgent intrea- 
ties of the Roman senate. The beginning of 
his reign seemed to promise tranquillity to the 
world. He was a watchful guardian of the 
public peace ; he was the friend of justice, and 
never assumed the sounding titles, which must 
disgust a free nation, but was satisfied to say of 
himself that he was the master of his slaves, 
general of his soldiers, and father of the citizens 
of Rome. That seeming moderation, however, 
which was but the fruit of the deepest policy, 
soon disappeared, and he was viewed in his 
real character. His ingratitude to his mother 
Livia, to whose intrigues he was indebted for 
the purple, cruelty to his wife Juba, and tyran- 
nical oppression and murder of many noble 
senators, rendered him odious to the people, 
and suspected even by his most intimate favor- 
ites. The armies mutinied in Pannonia and 
Germany, but. the tumults were silenced by the 
prudence of the generals, and fidelity of the 
officers, and the factious demagogues were 
abandoned to their condign punishment. This 
acted as a check on Tiberius in Rome; he 
knew thence, as his successors experienced, 
that his power was precarious, and his very ex- 
istence in perpetual danger. He continued, as 
he had begun, to pay the greatest deference to 
the senate. All libels against him he disre- 
garded, and observed that, in a free city, the 
thoughts and tongues of every man should be 
free. The taxes were gradually lessened, and 
luxury restrained by the salutary regulations, as 
well as prevailing example and frugality of the 
emperor. While Rome exhibited a scene of 
peace and public tranquillity, the barbarians 
were severally defeated on the borders of the 
empire, and ‘Tiberius gained new honors by the 
activity and valor of Germanicus, and his other 
faithful lieutenants. Yet the triumphs of Ger- 
manicus were beheld with jealousy. Tiberius 
dreaded his power, and was envious of his po- 
pularity, and the death of that celebrated ge- 
neral in Antioch, was, as some suppose, accele- 
rated by poison, and the secret resentment of 
the emperor. Not only his relations and friends, 
but the great and opulent were sacrificed to his 
ambition, cruelty, and avarice; and in Rome 
scarce one single family did not reproach Tibe- 
rius for the loss of a brother, father, or husband, 
He at last retired to the island of Capreæ, on 
the coast of Campania, where he buried himself 
in unlawful pleasures. The care of the empire 
was entrusted to favorites, among whom Sejanus 
for a while shone with uncommon splendor. In 
his solitary retreat the emperor proposed rewards 
to such, as invented new pleasures, or could 
produee fresh luxuries, He forgot his age as 
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well as dignity, and disgraced himself by the 


most unnatural vices, and enormous indulgences, 


which can draw a blush even on the counte- 
nance of the most debauched and abandoned, 
While the emperor was lost to himself and the 
world, the provinces were harassed on every 
side by the barbarians, aid Tiberius found him- 
self insulted by those enemies, whom hitherto 
he had seen fall prostrate at his feet with every 
mark of submissive adulation. At last, grown 
weak and helpless through infirmities, he 
thought of his approaching dissolution ; and as 
he well knew that Rome could not exist without 
a head, he nominated as his successor Caius 
Caligula. Many might inquire why a youth, 
naturally so vicious and abandoned as Caius, 
was chosen to be the master of an extensive 
empire; but Tiberius wished his own cruelties 
to be forgotten in the barbarities, which might 
be displayed in the reign of his successor, 
whose natural propensities he had well defined 
in saying of Caligula that he bred a serpent for 
the Roman people, and a Phaéto for the rest 
of the empire. Tiberius died at Misenum, 
March 16, a.D. 37, in his 78th year, after a 
reign of 22 years, 6 months, and 26 days. 
Caligula was accused of having hastened his 
end by suffocating him. Thejoy was universal, 
when his death was known; and the people of 
Rome, in the midst of sorrow, had a moment 
to rejoice, heedless of the calamities, which 
awaited them in the succeeding reigns. The 
body of ‘Tiberius was conveyed to Rome, and 
burned with great solemnity. A funeral oration 
was pronounced by Caligula, who seemed to 
forget his benefactor, while he expatiated on 
the praises of Augustus, Germanicus, and his 
own, The character of Tiberius has been ex- 
amined with particular attention by historians, 
and his reign is the subject of the most perfect 
and elegant of all the compositions of Taci- 
tus, A private man, Tiberius was universally 
esteemed; without a superior, he was proud, 
arrogant, jealous, and revengeful. If he found 
his military operations conducted by a warlike 
general, he affected moderation and virtue; but 
when he got rid of the powerful influence of a 
favorite, was tyrannical and dissolute. If, as 
some observe, he had lived in the times of the 
Roman republic, he might have been as con- 
spicuous as his great ancestors; but the sove- 
reign power lodged in his hands, rendered him 
vicious and oppressive. Yet, though he en- 
couraged informers, and favored flattery, he 
blushed at the mean seryilities of the senate, 
and derided the adulation of his courtiers, who 
approached him, he said, as if they approached 
a savage elephant. He was a patron of learning, 
an eloquent and ready speaker, and dedicated 
some part of his time to study. He wrote a 
lyric poem, entitled 4 Complaint on the Death 
of Lucius Cesar, as also some Greek Pieces in 
imitation of some of his favorite authors. He 
avoided all improper expressions, and all foreign 
words he totally wished to banish from the 
Latin tongue, As instances of his humanity, 
it has been recorded that he was uncommonly 
liberal to the people of Asia Minor, whose 
habitations had been destroyed by a violent 
earthquake, a.p.17. One of his officers wished 
him to increase the taxes; No, said Tiberius, 
a good slenherd must shear, not flay his sheep. 
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The senators wished to call the month of No- 
vember, in which he was born, by his name, in 


imitation of J. Cæsar and Augustus in the 


months of July and August ; but this he refused; 
saying, What will you do, conscript fathers, if 
you have 13 Cæsars ? Like the rest of the em- 
perors, he received divine honors after death, 
and even during his life. It has been wittily 
observed by Seneca, that he never was intoxi- 
cated but once all his life; for he continued in 
a perpetual state of intoxication from the time 
he gave himself to drinking till the last moment 
of his life. Sueton. vita, Sc.—Tac. Ann. 6. &e. 
—Dio Cass. II. A friend of Jul. Cesar, 
whom he accompanied in the war of Alexandria. 
Tiberius forgot the favors received from his 
friend ; and when he was assassinated, wished 
all his murderers to be publicly rewarded. 
III. One of the Gracchi: see Gracchus. 
IV. Sempronius, a son of Drusus and Livia, 
sister of Germanicus, put to death by Caligula. 
V. A son of Brutus, put to death by his 


father, because he had conspired with other ~ 


young noblemen to restore Tarquin to his 
throne.——VI. A Thracian made emperor of 
Rome in the latter ages of the empire. 

Tiztscus, Teisse, a river of Dacia, with a 
town of the same name, now Temeswar. It 
falls into the Danube. 

Tisris: see Tiberis. 

Tist1a, Longo Sardo, a town of Sardinia. 

Tisutius, Autus Axsius, a Roman knight, 
celebrated for his poetical compositions. [Some 
doubt exists respecting the period of his birth. 
Domitius Marsus, a contemporary poet, states 
expressly in an epigram, which has come down 
to us, that Tibellus died at an early age, a 
short time after Virgil. It would seem, how- 
ever, from other circumstances, that there-is a 
strong probability of the poet’s having attained 
the age of at least 40 years.] He followed 
Messala Corvinus into the island of Corcyra, 
but was soon dissatisfied with the toils of war, 
and, [having suffered severely by illness,] re- 
tired to Rome, where he gave himself up to 
literary ease and indolence, His first compo- 
sition was to celebrate the virtues of his friend 
Messala, but his more favorite study was 
writiag love-verses in praise of his mistresses 
Delia and Plautia, Nemesis and Neæra, and 
in these elegant effusions he shewed himself 
the most correct of the Roman poets. He lost 
his possessions, when the soldiers of the trium- 
virate were rewarded with lands; but he might 
have recovered them, if he had condescended, 
like Virgil, to make his court to Augustus. 
[He seems to have been distinguished by no 
tokens of liberality from Augustus or Mecznas, 
nor does he mention their names in his poems. | 
Four books of Elegies are the only remaining 
pieces of his composition ; uncommonly elegant 
and beautiful, and possessed of so much grace 
and purity of sentiment, that the writer is de- 
servedly ranked as the prince of elegiac poets. 


[The principal subjects of his poems are love ` 


and a rural life. “ With his description of a 
passion, which is illicit, he has blended,” ob- 
serves a writer, “more touches of a pure, and 
what may be termed a conjugal affection, than 
almost any other Roman poet. His language 
1s a true example of what the Latins called 
terse, or neat and polished. He is easy and 
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natural, with scarcely any mixture of learned 
allusion or figure.” ] He was intimate with the 
literary men of his age, and for some time had 
a poetical contest with Horace, in gaining the 
favors of an admired courtesan. Ovid has 
written a beautiful Elegy on the death of his 
friend. The poems of Tibullus are generally 
published with those of Propertius and Catullus, 
of which the best editions are, Vulpius, Pa- 
tavit, 1737, 1749, 1755; Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 
1754; Heyne, 8vo. Lips. 1776, Ovid, Am. 3, 9. 
Trist.2, 447.— Hor. Ep. 1, 4. Od.1, 33, 1.— 
Quintil. 10, 1. 

Tizvr, an ancient town of the Sabines, about 
20 miles north of Rome, built, as some say, 
by Tibur, son of Amphiaraus: [see Cazidlus.] 
It was watered by the Anio, and Hercules was 
the chief deity of the place. In the neigh- 
bourhood, the Romans, on account of the salu- 
brious air, had their several villas whither they 
retired ; and there also Horace had his favorite 
country-seat, though some place it 9 miles 
higher. [Tibur is now called Tivoli. At this 
place is the great cascade of the Anio.] 
Strabo, 5.— Cic. Orat. 2, 65.— Sueton. Cal. 21. 
—Æn.7, 630.— Hor, Od. 3,4. &¢e.— Ovid, Fast. 
6, 61. &e. 

Tmwvrrtus, the founder of Tibur, often called 
Tiburtia Meenia; one of the sons of Amphia- 
taus. Æn. 7, 670. 

Ticuis, Tech, a river of Spain, falling into 
the Mediterranean. 

TicYpa, a poet who wrote Epigrams, and 
praised his mistress Metella under the fictitious 

name of Perilla. Ovid, Trist. 2, 433. 

’ Ticīnus, Tesino, [a river of Gallia Cisal- 
pina, rising in the Lepontine Alps, near the 
sources of the Rhodanus, and falling into the 
Po near Ticinum. It traversed in its course 
the Lacus Verbanus, Lago Maggiore. At the 
mouth of this river the Romans, under Corn. 
Scipio, father of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
were defeated by Hannibal.] Strabo, 5.—Sié. 
Ital, 4, 81. 

Trara, a mountain of Campania near Ca- 

pua. Stat. Silv. 4. 
TIFERNUM, a name common to 3 towns of 
Italy: 1. Metaurense, near the Metaurus in 
Umbria; 2. Tiberinum, on the Tiber; 3; Sam- 
niticum, in the country of the Sabines. Liv, 
10, 14.— Plin. H. N.3, 14.—Plin. Ep. 4, 1. 

Tiırernus, a mountain and river in the 
country of the Samnites, P/in. 3, 11,—Liv, 
10, 30.— Mela, 2, 4. 

` TiceLLīnus, a Roman celebrated for his 
intrigues and perfidy in the court of Nero; ap- 
pointed judge at the trial of the conspirators 
leagued against Nero, for which he was liberally 
rewarded with triumphal honors. He after- 
wards betrayed the emperor, and was ordered to 
destroy himself, 68 a.p. Zac, H. 1, 72,— 
Plut— Juv. 1. A 

TiıczLLYvs, a native of Sardinia, who became 
the favorite of J. Cæsar, Cleopatra, and Au- 
gustus, by his mimicry and facetiousness ; ce- 
Tebrated for the melody of his voice, yet of a 
mean and ungenerous disposition, and unpleas- 
ing manners, as Horace, (Saé.1, 2, 3.) insi- 
nuates, 

Ticranzs, I. a king of Armenia, wh made 
himself master of Assyria and Cappadocia, He 


married Cleopatra, daughter of Mithridates, and 
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by the advice of his father-in-law, declared war 
against the Romans. He despised these distant _ 
enemies, and even ordered the head of the mese 
senger to be cut off, who first told him that the 
Roman general was boldly advancing towards 
his capital. His pride, however, was soon 
abated, and though he ordered the Roman con- 
sul Lucullus to be brought alive into his pre- 
sence, he fled with precipitation from his capital, 
and was soon after defeated near Mt. Taurus. 
This totally disheartened him: he refused. to 
receive Mithridates into his palace, and even 
set a price on his head. His mean submission 
to Pompey, the successor of Lucullus in Asia, 
and a bribe of 60,000 talents, ensured him on 
his throne ; he receiveda garrisoninto his capital, 
and continuedat peace with the Romans. His 2d 
son, of the same name, revolted against him, and 
attempted to dethrone him with the assistance 
of the king of Parthia, whose daughter he had 
married. . This did not succeed, and the son 
had recourse to the Romans, by whom he was 
put in possession of Sophene, while the father 
remained quiet on the throne of Armenia. The 
son was afterwards sent in chains to Rome for 
his insolence to Pompey. Cic, pro Man.—Vai. 
Max. 5, 1—VFell. Paterc. 2, 33. 37.—Justin, 
10, 1. 2.— Plut. Luc. Pomp. &c. TI. A king 
of Armenia in the reign of Tiberius; put to 
death. Tac. Ann. 6, 40. III. One of the 
royal family of the Cappadocians, chosen by 
Tiberius to ascend the throne of Armenia. 
IV. A general of the Medes.——V. A man ap- 
pointed king of Armenia by Nero, 14, 26. 
VI. A prince of Armenia in the age of Theo- 
dosius. 

TIGRANOCERTA, Sered, the capital of Arme- 
nia, built by Tigranes, during the Mithridatic 
war; [to the east of the Tigris, on the Nicepho- 
rius; according to Tacitus, stood ona hillnearly 
surrounded by the latter river. It was a large, 
rich, and powerful city.] Lucullus, during the 
Mithridatic war, took it with difficulty, and 
found in it immense riches, and no less than 
8,000 talents in ready money. Tac. dnn.15, 4, 
— Plin. 6, 9. 

Tiers, [a large river of Asia, rising in the 
mountains of Armenia Major, in the district of 
Sophene, and falling into the Euphrates. A 
rising ground prevents it from proceeding to the 
Euphrates in the early part of its course. A 
deep ravine in the mountains above Amida, 
Diarbekir, opens a passage for it, and it takes 
its speedy course across a territory, which is 
very unequal, and has a powerful declivity. Its 
extreme rapidity, the natural effect of local 
circumstances, has procured for it the name of 
Tigr in the Median language, Diglilo in Arabic, 
Hiddekel in Hebrew; all which terms denote 
“the flight of an arrow.” Besides this branch, 
best known to the moderns, Pliny has described, 
to us in detail another, which issues from a chain 
of mountains, now the mountains of Kurdistan, 
to the west of the Arsissa Palus, Lake of Van. 
It*passes by the lake Arethusa, Its course 
being checked by a part of Mt. Taurus, it falls 
into a subterranean cavern called Zroander, and 
appears again at the bottom of the mountain. 
The identity of its waters is shewn by the re- 
appearance of light bodies at its issue, which. 
have been thrown into it above the place, where 
it enters the moyntains, oni also by the 
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Jaké Thospitis, near Arzanene, Erzen, buries 


itself again in subterraneous caverns, and re- 


appears at the distance of 25 miles below, near | 


Nympheum. This branch joins the western 
Tigris. As the Tigris and Euphrates approach, 
the intermediate land loses its elevation, and is 
óccupied by meadows and morasses. Several 
artificial communications, perhaps 2 or 3 which 
äte natural, form a prelude to the approaching 
junction of the rivers, which finally takes place 
near the modern Koma. The river formed by 
their junction was called Pasitigris, now Shat- 
el-Arab, “ The River of Arabia.’ It has 3 
principal mouths, besides a small outlet: these 
occupy a space of 36 miles. For further parti- 
culars, see Euphrates. The Tigris, though a 
far less noble stream than the Euphrates, is 
one of the most celebrated rivers in history, and 
many famous cities, at various periods, have 
decorated its banks: among these may be 
mentioned Nineveh, Seleucia, Ctesipho ; in mo- 
dern times, Bagdad, Mousul, Diarbekir, The 
length of the Tigris is 800 miles.] Plin. 6, 27, 
—Justin, 42, 3.— Lucan, 3, 256. 

Tigurint, a watlike people among the Hel- 
vetii, now forming the modern cantons of 
Switz, Zurich, Schaffhausen, and St. Gadd, 
Their capital was Tigurum, Ces. B. G. 

Titavemprus, a river of Italy falling into 
the Adriatic, at the west of Aquileia. 

Titum, Argentera, a town of Sardinia. 

Timacus, [ Timok, a river of Mesia falling 
into the Danube.] Plin. 3, 26. 

Timaa, wife of Agis, king of Sparta, de- 
bauched by Alcibiades, by whom she had a son, 
This child was rejected in the succession to the 
throne, though Agis, oii his death-bed, declared 
him to be legitimate. Plut. Ag. 

Timaus, I. a friend of Alexander, who came 
to his assistance, when he was alone, surrounded 
by the Oxydrace. He was killed in the en- 
counter. Curt. 9, 5. II. An historian of 
Sicily, who flourished about B.c. 262, and died 
in his 96th year; son of Andromachus. He 
was banished from Sicily by Agathocles. His 
History of Sicily, and History of the Wars of 
Pyrrhus, were in general esteem, and his au- 
thority was great, except when he treated of 
Agathocles, All his compositions are lost. 
Plut. Nie.— Cie. de Orat.—Diod. 5—C. Nep. 
— III. A writer, who published some trea- 
tises about Ancient Philosophers. Diog.in Emp. 
—lV. A Pythagorean philosopher, born at 
Locris. He followed the doctrines of the 
founder of the meiempsychosis, but in some 
parts of his system of the world differed from 
him. He wrote a treatise on the Nature and 
Soul of the World, in the Doric dialect, still 
extant. Plat. Tim— Plut. V. An Athenian 
ih the age of Alcibiades. Plut——vVI. A so- 
phist, who wrote a book called Lexicon Vocum 
Platonicarum,| Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat, 1754, 8vo. ] 

Timacinss, I. a Greek historian of Alexan- 
dria, B.c. 54, brought to Rome by Gabinius, 
and sold as a slave to the son of Sylla, His 
great abilities procured for him his hberty, and 
gained the favors of the great, and of Augustus. 
The emperor discarded him for his impertinence, 
and Timagenes, to revenge himself on his pa- 
tron, burnt the interesting History, which he 
tad composed of his reign. Plut—Hor. Ep. 
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thetorician of Miletugs——<III. A man who 
| wrote the Life of Alexander. Curt. 9,5—— 


IV. A general killed at Cheronea. vee 

TimaGdras, an Athenian capitally punished 
for paying homage to Darius, according to the 
Persian manner of kneeling on the ground, 
when he was sent to Persia as ambassador. 
Val. Max. 6, 3—Sce Meles. ; ; 

Timanprives, a Spartan celebrated for his 
virtues. 


Timanrnes, I. a painter of Sicyo, in th 
ê 


reign of Philip, father of Alex. the Great. 

his celebrated painting of Iphigenia going to 
immolated, he represented all the attendants 
overwhelmed with grief; but his superior ge- 
nius, by covering the face of Agamemno, left 
to the conception of the imagination the deep 
sorrows of the father. He obtained a prize, for 
which the celebrated Parrhasius was a competi- 
tor; in painting an Ajax with all the fury, 
which his disappointments could occasion, when 
deprived of the arms of Achilles, [In his 
sleeping Cyclops, exhibited in a small tablet, he 
introduced Satyrs measuring his thumb with @ 
thyrsus, in order to give an idea of the magni+ 
tude of the principal figure.) Cic. de Orat.— 
Val. Max. 8, 11.—Ælan, V. H. 9, 11.——II. 


Anathlete of Cleone, who burned himself, when - 


he perceived that his strength began to fail, 
Paus. 6,8. 

Timarcnuvs, I. a philosopher of Alexandria, 
intimate with Lamprocles, disciple of Socrates. 
Diog. L. II, A rhetorician, who a Soe 
self, when accused of licentiousness by Æschi+ 
nes, III. A Cretan, accused before Nero of 
oppression. Tacit, Ann. 15, 20. IV. An 
officer in Ætolia, who burned his ships to pre- 
vent the flight of his companions, and ensure 
to himself the victory. Podyen. 5. VA 
king of Salamis. VI. A tyrant of Miletus, 
in the age of Antiochus, &c. 

TimaslruEvs, a prince of Lipara, who obliged 
a number of pirates to spare some Romans, who 
were going to offer the spoils of Veii to the god 
of Delphi. The Roman senate rewarded him 
very liberally, and 137 years after, when the 
Carthaginians were dispossessed of Lipara, the 
same generosity was nobly extended to his 
descendants in the island. Diod. S. 14.—Plut. 
Cam. 

TimaAvus, a broad river of Italy, [north-east 
of Aquileia, ] rising from a mountain, and after 
running a short space, falling by 7 mouths, or, 
according to some, by only 1, into the Adriati¢ 
sea. There are, at the mouth of the Timavus, 
small islands with hot springs of water. Mela, 
2, 4—Virg. Eel. 8, 6. Ain, 1, 44, 248.— 
Strabo, 5.— Phin. 2, 103. 

Timo, I. a native of Athens, called Misan- 
thrope, for his wnconquerable aversion to mañ- 
kind and society. He was fond of another 
Athenian, whose ¢haracter was similar to his 
own; and said that he had some partiality for 
Alcibiades; because he was one day to be his 
country’s ruin. 
assembly, and told his countrymen that he had a 
fig-tree on which many had ended theirlife with 
a halter, and as he was going to cut it down to 
raise a building on the spot, advised all such as 
were inclined to destroy themselves, to make 
haste and hang themselves in his garden. Put. 


1, 19; 15 Quintil mI, An historian and} A/c, Zé — Lucian, in Tim—=Paus, 6; 12——JI 
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of Timarchus, in the age of 

Ptol. Philadelphus. He wrote several dramatic 
pieces, all now lost, and died in his 90th year. 

_ Diog. L.—Athen. 6, 13——Il11. [A disciple of 
Pyrrho, who flourished inthe time of Ptol. Phi- 
ladelphus, and lived to the age of 90. He first 
professed philosophy at Chalcedo, and after- 
wards at Athens, where he remained till his 
death. He took little pains to invite disciples 
to his school, and seems to have treated the 
opinions and disputes of the philosophers with 
contempt; for he wrote a poem called Siči, in 
which he inveighs with bitter sarcasm against 
the whole body. He was addicted to intempe- 
rance. With him terminated the succession of 
the public professors in the school of Pyrrho. 
The fragments of his poem have been collected 
by H. Stephens in his Poesis Philsosophica. 

TimociEa, a Theban lady, sister to Thea- 
genes, killed at Cheronea. One of Alexan- 
der’s soldiers violated her ; she led her ravisher 
to a well, and while he believed that immense 
treasures were concealed there, threw him into 
it. Alexander commended her virtue, and for- 
bade his soldiers to hurt the Theban females. 
Plut. Alex. 

TimocrXrxs, a Greek philosopher of uncom- 
mon austerity. 

Timccreo, a comic poet of Rhodes, who ob- 
tained poetical, as well as gymnastic prizes at 
Olympia. He lived about n.c. 476, distin- 
guished for his voracity, and resentment against 
Simonides and Themistocles. The following 
epitaph was written on his grave: 

Multa bibens, et multa vorans, mala denique 

dicens 
Multis, hic jaceo Timocreon Rhodius. 

Tmorto, a celebrated Corinthian, son of 
Timodemus and Demariste. He was such an 
enemy to tyranny, that he did not hesitate to 
murder his own brother Timophanes, when he 
attempted, against his representations, to make 
himself absolute in Corinth. This was viewed 
with pleasure by the friends of liberty; but the 
mother of Timoleo conceived the most invete- 
rate aversion for her son, and for ever banished 
him from her sight. This proved painful to 
Timoleo; a settled melancholy dweit on his 
mind, and he refused to accept of any offices in 
the state. When the Syracusans, oppressed 
with the tyranny of Dionysius the Younger, 
and the Carthaginians, had solicited the assist- 
ance of the Carthaginians, all looked on Ti- 
moleo as a proper deliverer ; but all applications 
would have been disregarded, if one of the ma- 
gistrates had not awakened in him the sense of 
natural liberty. Timoleo, says he, if you ac- 
cept of the command of this expedition, we will 
believe that you have killed a tyrant ; but if not, 
we cannot but call you your brothers murderer, 
This had due effect, and he sailed for Syracuse 
in 10 ships, accompanied by about 1,000 men. 
The Carthaginians attempted to oppose him, 
but he eluded their vigilance. Icetas, who had 
the possession of the city, was defeated, and 
Dionysius, who despaired of success, gave 
himself up into the hands of the Corinthian 
general, This success gained for Timoleo ad- 
herents in Sicily; many cities, which hitherto 
had looked on him as an impostor, claimed 
his protection; and when he was at last master 


éf Syracuse, by the total overthrow of Icetas | xiches, 
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| and the Carthaginians, he razed the citadel, 


the seat of tyranny, and erected on the spota 
common hall. Syracuse was almost destitute 
of inhabitants, and at his solicitation, a Corins 
thian colony was sent to Sicily ; the lands were’ 
equally divided among the citizens, and the 
houses were sold for 1000 talents, appropriated 
to the use of the state, and deposited in the treas 
sury. When Syracuse was thus delivered from 
tyranny, the conqueror extended his benevolence 
to the other states of Sicily, and all the petty 
tyrants were reduced and banished from the 
island. A code of salutary laws was framed - 
for the Syracusans ; and the armies of Carthage, 
which had attempted again to raise commotions 
in Sicily, were defeated, and peace was at last 
re-established. The gratitude of the Sicilians 
was shewn everywhere to their deliverer. He 
was received with repeated applause in the pub+ 
lic assemblies, and though a private man, un- 
connected with the government, continued to 
enjoy his former influence at Syracuse; his 
advice was consulted on matters of importance, 
and his authority respected. He ridiculed the 
accusations of malevolence, and when some ins 
formers had charged him with oppression, res 
buked the Syracusans, who were going to put 
the accusers to immediate death, A remark- 
able instance of his providential escape from 
the dagger of an assassin has been recorded by 
one of his biographers, As he was going to 
offer a sacrifice to the gods after a victory, 2 
assassins, sent by the enemies, approached his 
person in disguise. The arm of one of the as- 
sassins was already lifted up, when he was sud- 
denly stabbed by an unknown person, who 
made his escape from the camp. The other 
assassin, struck at the fall of his companion, 
fell before Timoleo, and confessed, in the pre- 
sence of the army, the conspiracy formed against 
his life. The unknown assassin was in the 
mean time pursued, and when he was found, he 
declared that he had committed no crime in 
avenging the death of a beloved father, whom 
the man stabbed had murdered in the town of 
Leontini. Inquiries were made, and his con- 
tessions were found to be true. Timoleo died 
at Syracuse about B.c. 337. His body received 
an honorable burial in a public place, called 
Timoleonteum; but the tears of a grateful na- 
tion were more convincing proofs of the public 
regret than the institution of festivals and 
games yearly to be observed on the day of his 
death. C. Nep. et Plut, in Vita.—Polyen. 5.— 
Diod. S. 16. 

Timomicnus I. a painter of Byzantium, in 
the age of Sylla and Marius. His paintings 
of Medea and Ajax were purchased for 60 tas 
lents by J. Cæsar, and deposited in the temple 
of Venus at Rome, Plin. 35, 11.——II. A 
general of Athens sent to assist the Thebans, 
Xenoph. 

Timoruinrs, I. a Corinthian, brother to 
Timoleo. He attempted to make himself tyrant 
of his country, by means of the mercenary 
soldiers, with whom he had fought against the 
Argives and Cleomenes. Timoleo wished to 
convince him of the impropriety of his measures, 
and when he fonnd him unmoved, caused him 
to be assassinated. Plut. et ©. Nep. Tum.—— 
II. A man of Mitylene, celebrated for his’ 
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Timornevs, I. a poet and musician of Mile- 
tus. He was received with hisses the first time 
he exhibited as musician in the assembly of the 
people, and further applications would have 
been totally abandoned, had not Euripides dis- 
covered his abilities pand encouraged him to 
follow a profession, in which he afterwards 
gained so much applause. He received an im- 
mense sum of money from the Ephesians, be- 
cause he had composed a poem in honor of 
Diana. He died about his 90th year, 2 years 
before the birth of Alex. the Great. [Accord- 
ing to Paus., he perfected the cithara, by the 
addition of 4 new stringsto the 7, which it had 
before. Suidas, however, states that it had 9 
before, and Timotheus only added 2.] There 
was also another musician of Beotia in the age 
of Alexander, often confounded with the musi- 
cian of Miletus. He was a great favorite of 
the conqueror of Darius. [This is the famous 
flute-player, whose performance animated the 
prince so powerfully, that he seized his arms ; 
and who was employed by him, together with 
the other great musicians of his time, in the 
celebration of his nuptials.] Cic. de L. L.2, 15. 
—Paus. 8, 12.— Plut. de Music. de Fort. &c. 
——lII. An Athenian general, son of Cono. 
He signalised himself by his valor and magna- 
nimity, and shewed that he was not inferior to 
his great father in military prudence. He 
seized Corcyra, and obtained several victories 
over the Thebans, but his ill success in one of 
his expeditions disgusted the Athenians, and 
Timotheus, like the rest of his noble predeces- 
sors, was fined a large sum of money. He re- 
tired to Chalcis, where he died. He was so dis- 
interested, that he never appropriated any of the 
plunder to his own use, but after one of his ex- 
peditions, filled the treasury of Athens with 
1,200 talents. Some of the ancients, to inti- 
mate his continual successes, have represented 
him sleeping by the side of Fortune, while the 
goddess drove cities into his net. Paws. 1, 29. 
—Plut. Sylt. &e—Ælian, V. H. 2, 10.18. 3,16. 
— C. Nep. 

Tinais, Tangier, a maritime town of Africa 
in Mauritania, built by the giant Anteus. Ser- 
torius took it, and as the tomb of the founder 
was near the place, caused it to be opened, and 
found in it a skeleton 60 cubits long. This 
increased the veneration of the people for their 
founder. [Some editions of Plutarch read 
tZixovre, 60, instead of 2%, 6; the latter, how- 
ever, is decidedly the true reading. Plutarch 
copies here, according to Strabo, the fable of 
Gabinius respecting the stature of Anteus.] 
Plut. Sert.— Mela, 1, 5.—Plin. 5, 1.— Sil. Ital. 
3, 258. 

Tinta, Topino, a river of Umbria, falling 
into the Clituamnus. Sérabo, 5.— Sid. Ital. 8, 454. 

Tirnys, pilot of the ship of the Argonauts, 
son of Hagnius; according to some, of Phor- 
bas. He died before the Argonauts reached 
Colchis, at the court of Lycus in the Propontis, 
and Erginus was chosen in his place. Orph. 
—Apollod. 1, 9.—Apoll, Rh.—Val, Flace— 
Peus. 9, 32.—Hygin. 14, 18. 

5 Tipnysa, daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 
eS 

TirksYas, a celebrated prophet of Thebes, 
son of Eyerus and Chariclo, He lived to a 
great age, gee. zom authors have called as 
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long as 7 generations of men, others 6, and 
others 9, during the time that Polydorus, Lab- 
dacus, Laius, Œdipus, and his sons, sat on 
the throne of Thebes. It is said that in his 
youth he found 2 serpents in the act of union on 
Mt. Cyllene, and when he had struck them with 
astick to separate them, found himself sudden 
changed intoa girl. Seven years after he found 
again some serpents together in the same man- 
ner, and recovered his original sex by striking 
them a second time with his wand. When he 
was a woman, Tiresias had married, and for 
those reasons, according to some of the an- 
cients, Jupiter and Juno referred to his decision 
a dispute, in which the deities wished to know 
which of the sexes received greater pleasure from 
theconnubialstate? Tiresias, who could speak 
from actual experience, decided in favor of Ju- 
piter, and declared that the pleasure, which the 
female received, was 10 times greater than that 
of the male. Juno, who supported a different 
opinion, and gave the superiority to the male 
sex, punished Tiresias by depriving him of his 
eye-sight. But this dreadful loss was in some 
measure repaired by the humanity of Jupiter, 
who bestowed on him the gift of prophecy, and 
permitted him to live 7 times more than the 
rest of men. These causes of the blindness of 
Tiresias, supported by the authority of Ovid, 
Hyginus, and others, are contradicted by Apol- 
lod., Callim., Propertius, &c. who declare that 
this was inflicted on him as a punishment, be- 
cause he had seen Minerva bathing in the foun- 
tain Hippocrene, on Mt. Helico. Chariclo, who 
accompanied Minerva, complained of the seve- 
rity, with which her son was treated; but the 
goddess, who well knew that this was the irre- 
vocable punishment inflicted by Saturn on such 
mortals as fix their eyes on a goddess without 
her consent, alleviated the misfortunes of Tire- 
sias by making him acquainted with futurity, 
and giving to him a staff, which could conduct 
his steps with as much safety as if he had the 
use of his eye-sight. During his life-time, Tire- 
sias was an infallible oracle to all Greece. The 
generals, during the Theban war, consulted him, 
and found his predictions verified. He some- 
times drew his prophecies from the flight or 
language of birds, assisted by his daughter 
Manto, and sometimes drew the Manes trom 
the infernal regions to know futurity with mys- 
tical ceremonies. He at last died, after drink- 
ing the waters of a cold fountain, which froze 
his blood. He was buried with great pomp by 
the Thebans on Mt. Tilphussus, and honored 
asagod. His oracle at Orchomenos was in 
universal esteem. Homer represents Ulysses as 
going to the infernal regions to consult Tiresias 
concerning his return to Ithaca. Apollod. 3, 6. 
— Theocr. 24, 70.— Stat. Theb. 2, 96.—Hygim. 
75 —Æsch. S. c. Th—Soph. Œd. T.—Pind, 
Nem. 1.—Diod. S. 4— Od. 11.— Plut. Symp. 
§c.— Paus. 9, 33. 

Tiriares, I. [a monarch of Parthia, raised 


to the throne after Phraates had been expelled — 


for his cruelty and oppression. Tiridates, how- 
ever, on learning that Phraates was marching 
against him with a numerous army of Scy- 
thians, fled with the infant son of Phraates 
to Augustus. Augustus restored his son to 
Phraates, but refused to deliver up Tiridates.] 
Horat, Qd, 1, 26, —===-I], A king of Armes 
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nia, in the reign of Nero——III, A son of 


Phraates, &c. 


- Trrıs, a general of the Thracians, who op- 
posed Antiochus. Polyen. 4. i 

Tiro, TuLLYus, a freedman of Cicero, greatly 
esteemed by his master for his learning and 
good qualities. Itis said that he invented short- 
hand writing among the Romans. He wrote 


_ the Life of Cicero, and other treatises now lost. 


Cic. ad Alt. &e. 


haw ` . 
~.'Tirynruia, a name given to Alcmena, be- 


cause she lived at Tirynthus, Ovid, Met. 6. 

Tirynruus, a town of Argolis in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded by Tirynx, son of Argus. 
Hercules generally resided there, hence called 
Tirynthius heros. [* A mistake occurs in the 
Map of D’Anville on the subjeet of Tiryns, 
and a place named by him Vat/aa, but of which 
nothing can be understood. It is possible that 
Vathi, or the profound valley, may be a name 
sometimes used for the valley of Barbitas, and 
that the valley, named by D’Anv. Claustra, may 
be the outlet of that valley called KZeisoura, 
which had a corresponding signification. The 
city of Tiryns is also placed in D’Anv.’s Map 
in 2 different positions, once by its Greek name, 
and again as Tirynthus.’ Ged?’s Irin. 169.] 
Paus. 2,16. 25.—Plin. 4, 5.—Ailian, V. H. 
3, 15. 49.— in. 7, 662.— Sil. Ital. 8, 217. 

Tisamines, or Tisaminus, I.son of Orestes 
and Hermione, daughter of Menelaus, who 
succeeded to the throne of Argos and Lacede- 
mo. The Heraclidæ entered his kingdom in 
the 3d year of his reign, and he was obliged 
to retire with his family into Achaia. He was 
some time after killed in a battle against the 
Jonians near Helice. Apollod. 2, 7.—Paus. 
Iph Wels II. A king of Thebes, son of 
Thersander, and grandson of Polynices. The 
Furies, who continually persecuted the house 
of CEdipus, permitted him to live in tranquil- 
lity, but tormented his son and successor Aute- 
sio, and obliged him to retire to Doris. Paus. 
3, 5. 9, 6 ——III. A native of Elis, crowned 
twice at the Olympic Games. Paus.3, 11. 

Tisanprvs, one of the Greeks concealed with 
Ulysses in the wooden horse. Some suppose 
him to be the same as Thersander, son of Poly- 
nices. Æn.2, 261. 

[Tisprus: see Tysdrus.] 

TisYpHdnz, I. one of the Furies, daughter 
of Nox and Achero, the minister of divine 
vengeance on mankind, and the punisher of 
the wicked in Tartarus. She was represented 


- with a whip in her hand; serpents hung from 


her head, and were wreathed round her arms 
instead of bracelets. By Juno’s direction she 


attempted to prevent the landing of Io in Egypt, | 
but the god of the Nile repelled her, and obliged 


her to retire to hell. Stat. Theb. 1, 59.—Virg. 
G.3, 552. Ain. 6, 555.—Hor. Sat. 1, 8, 34. 
——II. A daughter of Alemeo and Manto. 
Tissa. Randazzo, a town of Sicily. 
Ital. 14, 268.— Cic. Verr. 3, 38. 
TissamENus: see Tisamenus. 
Tissapuernes, I. an officer of Darius —— 
Il. A satrap of Persia, commander of the forces 
of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa, against 
Cyrus. By his valor and intrepidity the king’s 
forces gained the victory, and for this he ob- 
tained the daughter of Artaxerxes In marriage, 
and all the provinces, of which Cyrus was go- 


Sil. 
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vernor. His populatity did not long continue, 
and the king ordered him to be put to death; 
when he had been conquered by Agesilaus, 
B.c. 395. C. Nep——IlI. An officer in the 
army of Cyrus, killed by Artaxerxes at the bat- 
tleof Cunaxa. Put. 

Tıræa, mother of the Titans; supposed to 
be the same as Rhea, Terra, Thea, &c. 

Tirran or TrrAnvs, son of Coelus and Terra, 
brother to Saturn and Hyperio : [see the end of 
the article Titanes.] He was the eldest of the 
children of Ceelus; but gave to his brother Sa- 
turn the kingdom of the world, provided he 
raised no male children. When the birth of 
Jupiter was concealed, Titan made war against 
Saturn, and imprisoned him till he was replaced 
on his throne by his son Jupiter. This tradi- 
tion is recorded by Lactantius, a Christian 
writer, who took it from the dramatic compo- 
sitions of Ennius, now lost. None of the an- 
cient mythologists, such as Apollod., Hesiod, 
Hyginus, &c. have made mention of Titan, 
Titan is a name applied to Saturn by Orpheus 
and Lucian; to the Sun by Virgil and Ovid; 
and to Prometheus by Juvenal. Ovid, Met. 
1, 10.—Juv. 14, 35.—Diod. S. 5.—Paus. 2, IE 
—Orph. Hymn. 13.—Æn. 4, 119. 

TirXna, a town of Sicyonia in Peloponnesus. 
Titanus reigned there, 

TrrAnxs, a name given to the sons of Celus 
and Terra, [see the end of this article,] 45 in 
number, according to the Egyptians ; Apollod. 
mentions 13, Hyginus 6, Hesiod 20, among 
whom are the Titanides. The most known of 
the Titans are Briareus, Cullus, Hyperio, Ja 
petus, Oceanus, and Saturn, to whom Horace 
adds Enceladus, Mimus, Porphyrio, Rhetus, 
and Typhæus, who are, by other mythologists, 
reckoned among the giants. They were all of 
a gigantic stature, with proportionable strength. 
They were treated with great cruelty by Colus, 
and confined in the bowels of the earth, till 
their mother pitied their misfortunes, and armed 
them against their father, Saturn with a scythe 
cut off the genitals of his father, as he was 
going to unite himself to Terra, and threw 
them into the sea, and from the froth sprang a 
new deity called Venus ; as also Alecto, Megera, 
and Tisiphone, according to Apollod. When 
Saturn succeeded his father, he married Rhea ; 
but devoured all his male children, as he had 
been informed by an oracle that he should be 
dethroned by them as a punishment for his 
cruelty to his father. The wars of the Titans 
against the gods are very celebrated in mytho- 
logy. They are often confounded with that of 
the giants; but the war ef the Titans was 
against Saturn, and that of the giants against 
Jupiter. [Pezron, (Antig. of the Celte,) makes 
that people to be the same with the Titans, and 
their princes the same with the giants in Scrip- 
ture. According to him, the Titans were the 
descendants of Gomer, son of Japhet. He adds 
that the word Titan is perfect Celtic, and de- 
rives it from fit, “ earth,” and den, or ten, 
“ man;” aud hence, he says, the reason of the 
Greek appellation, yayzveis, “ earth-born,” ap- 
plied to them. The Titans, according to Bryant, 
were those Cuthites, sons of Chus, called grants, 
who built the tower of Babel, and were after- 
wards dispersed. Many other explanations of 
this ancient fable might be oh but all equally 
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wild and improbable.] Hesiod, Th. 135. §e— 
Apollod. 1, L—Æsch, Prom.—Callim. Del. 17. 
—Diod. S. 1.— Hygin. Pref. Fab. 

TrrAnYa, a patronymic applied to Pyrrha, as 
grand-daughter of Titan, and likewise to Diana. 
Ovid, Met. 1, 395. 2. Sc. ` 
. Trranipns, daughters of Coelus and Terra, 
reduced in number to 6, according to Hesiod, 
or to 7, according to Orpheus. The most cele- 
brated were Cybele, Dione, Mnemosyne, Ops, 
Phoebe, Rhea, Tethys, Thea, Themis, and Vesta. 
Hesiod, Th. 135, §¢c.—Apollod. 1, 1. 

Trrarusus, a river of Thessaly, called also 
Eurotas, flowing into the Peneus. Strabo, 8,— 
Paus. 8, 18. ’ g 

Tiıraenïpřa, a festival of Sparta, iu which 
nurses, (7idjv,) conveyed male infants entrusted 
to their charge, to the temple of Diana, where 
they sacrificed young pigs. During the time of 
the solemnity, they generally danced and ex- 
posed themselves in ridiculous postures; some 
entertainments were also given near the temple, 
where tents were erected. Each had a separate 
portion allotted to him, together with a small 
loaf, piece of new cheese, part of the entrails of 
the victim, figs, beans, and green vetches, in- 
stead of sweetmeats. i 

Trraoxus, son of Laomedo, king of Troy, 
by Strymo, daughter of the Scamander; so 
beautiful, that the enamored Aurora carried 
him away. He had by her Memno and Æma- 
thio. He begged of her immortality, and the 
goddess granted the request; but as he had 
forgotten to ask the vigor, youth, and beauty, 
which he then enjoyed, he soon grew old, in- 
firm, and decrepit, and as life became insup- 
portable to him, prayed Aurora to remove him 
from the world. As he could not die, the god- 
dess changed him into a cicada, “ grasshopper.” 
[According to some of the ancient writers, he 
was the founder of Susa; others ascribe its 
erection to Memno: see Memnonium.| Apol- 
lod. 3, 5.—Virg. G. 1, 447. Aan. 4, 585. 8, 834. 
—Hesiod, Th. 984—Diod. S. 1.—Ovid, Fast. 
1, 461. 9, 403.— Hor. Od.1, 28. 2, 16. 

Tirnorna, [Vehtza or Belutza, a city on 
Mt. Parnassus in Phocis: (see Parnassus.) 
Delphi and Tithorea, on different sides of the 
mountain, were the halting-places of those pass- 
ing over Parnassus, at the distance of 80 stadia 
from each other; being situate as the towns of 
Aoste in Piedmont, and Martinach in the Val- 
lais, are with regard to Mont St. Bernard. The 
whole district on the southern side was the 
Delphic ; while all the country on the northern 
side received its name from Tithorea, The 
olives of this city were so highly esteemed, that 
they were conveyed as presents to the Roman 
emperors: they still maintain their ancient re- 
putation, being sent as an acceptable offering 
to the pachas and other grandees of Turkey. 
Herod. 8, 32. 

Tiruravsrss, I, a Persian satrap, B. 0. 395, 
ordered to murder Tisaphernes by Artaxerxes, 
He succeeded to the offices which the slaugh- 
tered favorite enjoyed. He was defeated by 
the Athenians under Cymo. II. An officer 
in the Persian court, &e. The name was com- 
mon to some of the superior officers of state 
in the court of Artaxerxes, P/ut—C, Nep. 
Dat..ef, Conon, 


_ Titia tnx, L de magistratibus, by P, Titius, 
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the tribune, a.u.c. 710. It ordained that a 
triumvirate of magistrates should be invested 
with consular power to preside over the re- 
public for 5 years, The persons chosen were 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. ——II. De 
provinciis, which required that the provincial 
questors, like the consuls and pretors, shonld 
receive their provinces by lot. 

Trrrana FuavYa, wife of Pertinax, who dis- 
graced herself by her debaucheries and incon- 
tinence. After the murder of the emperor, she 
was reduced to poverty, and spent the rest of her. 
life in an obscure retreat. 

Tirrinus, Arvin, a noble Roman, put to 
death a.p. 156, by the senate, for aspiring to 
the purple ; the only one proscribed during the 
reigu of Antoninus Pius. 

Tiri, priests of Apollo. 

Tittus Proctus, I, a Roman knight, ape 
pointed to watch Messalina. Tac. Ann. 11, 35. 
——lII. A tribune of the people, who enacted 
the Titian law, III. An orator of a very 
dissolute character.——IV. One of Pompey’s 
murderers. V. One of Antony’s officers. —— 
VI. A man who foretold a victory to Sylla—— 
VII. Septiminus, a poet in the Augustan age, 
who distinguished himself by his lyric and 
tragic compositions, now lost. Horat, Ep. 1,3, 9 

Trrormus, a shepherd of Ætolia, called an- 
other Hercules, on account of his prodigious 
strength. He was stronger than his contem-~ 
porary Milo, of Crotona, as he could lift on his 
shoulders a stone, which the Crotonian moved 
but with difficulty, Avian, V. H. 12, 22.— 
Herod, 6, 127. 

Trus VespastAnus, son of Vespasian and 
Flavia Domitilla, became known by his valor 
in the Roman armies, particularly at the siege 
of Jerusalem. He was invested with the im- 
perial purple, A.D. 79, and the Roman people 
had every reason to expect in him the barbari- 
ties of a Tiberius, and debaucheries of a Nero. 
While in the house of Vespasian, Titus had 
begn distinguished for his extravagance and 
incontinence ; his attendants were the most 
abandoned and dissolute; and it seemed that 
he wished to be superior to the rest of the 
world in the gratification of every impure de- 
sire, and unnatural vice. From such a private 
character, which still might be curbed by the 
authority and example of a father; what could 
be expected but tyranny and oppression? Yet 
Titus became a model of virtue, and in an age 
and office, in which others wish to gratify all 
their appetites, the emperor abandoned his usual 
profligacy, and Berenice, whom he had loved 
with uncommon ardor, even to render himself 
despised by the Roman people, was dismissed 
from his presence. When raised to the throne, 
he thought himself bound to be the father of 
his people, guardian of virtue, and patron of 
liberty ; and Titusis perhaps the only monarch, 
who, invested with uncontrollable power, bade 
adieu to those luxuries, indulgencies, and vices, 
which, as a private man, he never ceased to 
gratify. He was moderate in his entertain- 
ments, and though he often refused the dona- 
tions due to sovereignty, no emperor was ever 
more generous and magnificent than Titus, 
All informers were banished from his presence, 
and even severely punished. A reform was 


| made in the judicial proceedings, and trials 
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-were no longer permitted to be postponed for 
years. ‘The public edifices were repaired, and 
baths erected for the convenience of the people. 
Spectacles were exhibited, and the Roman po- 
pulace were gratified with the sight of a naval 
combat in the ancient naumachia, and the sud- 
den appearance of 5,000 wild beasts brought 
into the circus for their amusement. To do 
good to his subjects, was the ambition of Titus, 
and at the recollection that he had done no ser- 
vice, or granted no favor one day, he exclaimed 
in the memorable words, My friends, I have 
lost a day? A continual wish to be benevolent 
and kind made him popular; and it will not be 
wondered that he, who could say that he had 


rather die himself, than cause the destruction | 


of one of his subjects, was called the love and 
delight of mankind. Two of the senators con- 
spired against his life, but the emperor disre- 
garded their attempts; made them his friends 
by kindness, and, like another Nerva, presented 
them with a sword to destroy him. During his 
reign, Rome was 3 days on fire; the towns of 
Campania were destroyed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius; and the empire was visted by a pes- 
tilence, which carried away an infinite number 
of inhabitants. In this time of public cala- 
mity, the emperor's philanthropy was couspi- 
cuous. Titus comforted the afflicted as a father ; 
alleviated their distresses by his liberal boun- 
ties, and, as if they were but one family, exerted 
himself for the good and preservation of the 
whole. The Romans, however, had not long 
to enjoy the favors of a magnificent prince ; 
Titus was taken ill, and as he retired into the 
country of the Sabines to his father’s house, 
his indisposition was increased by a burning 
fever. He lifted his eyes to heaven, and with 
modest submission complained of the severity 
of fate, which removed him from the world, 
when young, where he had been employed in 
making a grateful people happy. He died 
Sept. 13, a.D. 81, in his 41st year, after a reign 
of 2 years, 2 months, and 20 days. The news 
of his death was received with lamentations ; 
Rome was filled with tears, and all looked upon 
themselves as deprived of the most benevolent 
father. After him Domitian ascended the 
throne, not without incurring the suspicion of 
having hastened his brother's end by ordering 
him to be placed, during his agony, in a tub 
full of snow, where he expired. Domitian has 
also been accused of raising commotions, and 
making attempts to dethrone his brother; but 
Titus disregarded them, and forgave the of- 
fender. Some authors have reflected with seve- 
rity on the cruelties, which Titus exercised 
against the Jews, but though certainly a dis- 
grace to the benevolent features of his character, 
we must consider him as an instrument in the 
hands of Providence, exerted for the punish- 
ment of a wicked and infatuated people. .Jo- 
seph. B. J.7, 16. &e— Sueton —Dio, &¢. 
Tirus Tarius, Í. aking of the Sabines : (see 
Tatius.)——II. Livius, a celebrated historian : 
(see Livius.) III. A son of Junius Brutus, 
put to death by order of his father, for conspir- 
ing to restore the Tarquins. Jesh ite 
Tirvrus, I.a shepherd introduced in Virgil’s 
Eclogues, &e:——I1. A large mountain of Crete. 
Tırřus, a celebrated giant, son of Terra ; 
-or, according to others, of Jupiter, 


by Elara; joe famous.] - 
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daughter of Orchomenos. He was of such 
a prodigious size, that his mother died in travail 
after Jupiter had drawn her from the bowels of 
the earth, where she had been concealed during 
her pregnancy to avoid the anger of Juno. Ti- 
tyus attempted to offer violence to Latona, but 
the goddess called to her assistance her chil- 
dren, who killed the giant with their arrows. 
He was placed in hell, where a serpent conti- 
nually devoured his liver, or, according to others, 
vultures perpetually fed on his entrails, which 
grew again as soon as devoured. It is said that 
Tityus covered 9 acres, when stretched on the 
ground. He had a small chapel with an altar 
in the island of Eubæa. Apo/lod. 1, 4.— Pind. 
Pyth. 4.—Od, 7, 325, 11, 575.—Apoll. Rh. 1, . 
182. &e—Æn. 6, 595.—Hor. Od. 3, 4, 77.— 
Hygin.55.—Ovid, Met. 4, 457 —Tibuil. 1,3. 75. 

TLEPdLEmvs, I. son of Hercules and Astyoes 
chia. He left his native country, Argos, after 
the accidental murder of Licymnius, and retired 
to Rhodes by order of the oracle, where he was 
chosen king, as one of the sons of Hercules. 
He went to the Trojan war with 9 ships, and 
was killed by Sarpedo. Some festivals were 
established at Rhodes in his honor, T/epolemia, 
in which men and boys contended. The victors 
were rewarded with poplar crowns. J/.—Apol- 
lod. 2, 7.—Diod. S.5.—Hygin. 97. II. One 
of Alexander’s generals, who obtained Carma- 
nia at the general division of the Macedonian 
empire, 18. III. An Egyptian general, who 
flourished .c. 207. 

Tmarus, a mountain of Thesprotia, called 
Tomarus by Pliny. 

Tmuonns, I. a king of Lydia, who married 
Omphale; son of Sipylus and Chthonia. He 
offered violence to a nymph, called Arriphe, at 
the foot of Diana’s altar, for which impiety he 
was afterwards killed by a bull. The mountain, 
on which he was buried, bore his name. Apol- 
lod. 2, 6.— Ovid, Met. 11, 4.—Hygin. 191. 
II. A town of Asia Minor, destroyed by an 
earthquake. Ili. A mountain of Lydia, 
[ Bour-dag, “ The Cold Mountain,” ] on which 
the Pactolus rises: [see Taurus.] The air was 
so wholesome near Tmolus, that the inhabitants 
generally lived to their 150th year. The neigh- 
bouring country was very fertile, and produced 
plenty of vines, saffron, and odoriferous flowers. 
Strabo, 13. &¢.—Herod. 1, 84. &0.—Ovid, Met. 
2, &¢.—Sil, Ital. 7, 210.—Virg. G. 1, 56. 2.98. 

Tocāra, an epithet applied to a certain part 
of Gaul, where the inhabitants are distin- 
guished by the peculiarity of their dress ; [they 
wore the Roman toga: see Gallia. | 

Tonenus, Salto, a river of Latium, falling 
into the Velinus. Ovid, Fast. 6, 561. 

Toerum, Toledo, a town of Spain. [It be- 
longed to the Carpetani. According to Sylva 
and other Spanish historians, this city was 
founded by a considerable body of Jews, who, 
on their emancipation from captivity, B. C. 540, 
established themselves here, and called the place 
Toledoth or Toledath, “ Mother of the People.’ 
This is all a mere fable. Cæsar made this city 
a place of arms, and Augustus rendered it one 
of the seats of justice in Spain. Modern To- 
ledo was formerly celebrated for the exquisite 
temper of its sword-blades, for which, according 
to some of the ancient writers, Toletum was 
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Touisrozom, a people of Galatia in Asia, 
descended from the Boii of Gaul: [see Tecto- 
sages.| Plin. 5, 32,—Liv. 58, 15. 16. 

Totmipas, [son of Tolmaus, a general of 
greater bravery than prudence. During the 
banishment of Cimo, he carried on many ex- 
peditions with success; after Cimo’s death, 
marched, contrary to the advice of Pericles, 
B.C. 447, with volunteers against the Thebans, 
and allied aristocratical party of the Boeotians, 
and fell, with the flower of the Athenian troops, 
at Coronea, Paus. 1, 27, 6.] 

Toxosa, Toulouse, a town of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, which became a Roman colony under 
Augustus. [The situation was very favorable 
for trade, and under the Romans it became the 
centre of the traffic, carried on between the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts of this part 
of Gaul.] Minerva had a rich temple there, 
which Cæpio the consul plundered, and as he 
was never after fortunate, the words aurum 
Tolosanum became proverbial. [Cæpio is said 
to have plundered 15,000 talents, which wealth 
seems to have belonged for the most part to 
private individuals, who had placed it in the 
temple for safe keeping.] Ces. B. G.—Mela, 
2, 5.— Cic. de N. D. 3, 20. 

Torumnus, I. an augur in the army of Tur- 
nus, against Æneas. Ain. 11, 429. PLA 
king of Veii, killed by a Roman. He had or- 
dered the ambassadors of the nation to be as- 
sassinated, Liv. 4, 19. 

Torus, a man whose head was found in dig- 
ging for the foundation of the Capitol, in the 
reign of Tarquin, whence the Romans con- 
cluded that their city should become the head 
or mistress of the world, 

Tomarus: see Tmarus. 

Tomos, or Tomis, a town on the western 
shores of the Euxine sea, about 36 miles from 
the mouth of the Danube. The word is de- 
rived from évw, because Medea, as it is said, 
cut to pieces the body. of her brother Absyrtus 
there. [The name more probably was of Celtic 
origin. Tomi is still called Tomesivar, though 
sometimes otherwise styled Baba.) It is cele- 
brated as the place to which Ovid was banished 
by Augustus. Tomos was the capital of Lower 
Meesia, founded by a Milesian colony, s.c. 633. 
Strabo, 7.—Apollod. 1, 9.—Mela, 2, 2.— Ovid, 
ex Pont. 4, 14,59. Trist. 3, 9, 33. &c. 

TomYris: see Thomyris. 

Tonza, a solemnity observed at Samos. It 
was usual to carry Juno’s statue to the sea-shore, 
offer cakes before it, and afterwards replace it 
again in the temple; in commemoration of the 
theft of the Tyrrhenians, who attempted to 
carry away the statue of the goddess, but were 
detained in the harbor by an invisible force. 

Topazos, an island in the Arabian gulf, an- 
ciently called Ophiodes, from the quantity of 
serpents. The valuable stone called zopaz is 
found there, [the modern chrysolite, a stone 
which has always an admixture of green with 
the yellow. . This probably proceeds from parti- 
cles of copper dissolved in an acid, and taken up 
with those of the lead into the matter of the gem 
at the time of its original concretion. | Pin. 6,20. 

Toronx, I. a town of Macedonia, [near the 
southern extremity of the promontory of Si- 
thonia, and giving name to the Sinus Toro- 
naicus, Gulf of ode Liv, 31, 45,——— 
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Il. Of Epirns, [below the Thyamis, and oppo- 
site to Corcyra. Its more correct name was 
Toryne, from rogtmm, “ a ladle.” ] Swit 

TorguAra, one of the vestal virgins for 64 
years, daughter of C. Silanus. Tac. Ann. 3, 69. 

Torquarus, a surname of Titus Manlius: 
see Manlius. f 

Toxarpřa, a festival at Athens, in honor of 
Toxaris, a Scythian hero, who died there. 

Trasta, Q. a comic poet at Rome, in the 
age of Regulus. Some fragments of his poetry 
remain, ` Cic. Tuse. 4,31. Fin, 2, 4. Fig 

Tracuarus, M. Gaterivs, I. a consul in the 
reign of Nero, celebrated for his eloquence as 
an orator, and for a majestic and commanding 
aspect. Quintil—Tacit. II. One of the 
friends and ministers of Otho. 

[Tracuis, or Tracara, called also Thra- 
emia Heraclea, now Zeiton, a district and town 
of Thessaly on the Sinus Maliacus, Gulf of 
Zeiton, north of the Asopus. It was the scene 
of the tragedy of Sophocles, on the death of 
Hercules, who burnt himself on a funeral pile 
raised on the neighbouring Mt. Gita. The 
modern Zeiton is supposed to correspond with 
the ancient Trachinia. S/rabo, 9.— Apollod. 
2, 7.—Ovid, Met. 11, 269.] 

Tracuoniris, a part of Judæa, on the other 
side of the Jordan, [on the northern confines 
of Palestine, from rears, “rough,” referring to 
its rugged and stony country.] Pin. 5, 14. 

TracuRium, a town of Dalmatia on the sea. 

Trasanopo.is, I. a town of Thrace, [on the 
Hebrus, below its confluence with the Zerna.] 
II. A name given to Selinus of Cilicia, 
where Trajan died. 

TrasAnus, M. UnrYus Crinirus, I. a Ro- 
man emperor, born at Italica in Spain. His 
great virtues, his private as well as public cha- 
racter, and his services to the empire, as an 
officer, governor, and consul, recommended him 
to the notice of Nerva, who solemnly adopted 
him as his son, invested him during his life- 
time with the imperial purple, and gave to him 
the names of Cesar and Germanicus. A little 
time after, Nerva died, and the election of Trajan 
to the vacant throne was confirmed by the una- 


nimous rejoicings of the people, and free cone” 


currence of the armies on the confines of Ger- 
many, and banks of the Danube. The noblé 
and independent behaviour of Trajan evinced 
the propriety and goodness of Nerva’s choice, 
and the attachment of the legions; and the 
new emperor seemed calculated to ensure peace 
and domestic tranquillity to the extensive em- 
pire of Rome. All the actions of Trajan shewed 
a good and benevolent prince, whose virtues 
truly merited the encomiums, which the pen of 
an elegant and courteous panegyrist has paid. 
The barbarians continued quiet, and the hosti- 
lities, which they generally displayed at the 
election of a new emperor, whose military abi- 
lities they distrusted, were now few. Trajan, 
however, could not behold with satisfaction and 
unconcern the insolence of the Dacians, who 
claimed from the Roman people a tribute, which 
the cowardice of Domitian had offered. The 
sudden appearance of the emperor on the fron- 
tiers awed the barbarians to peace; but Dece- 
balus, their warlike monarch, soon began hosti- 
lities by violating the treaty. The emperor 
entered the enemy’s country by throwing a 
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bridge across the rapid streams of the Danube; 
a battle was fought, in which the slaughter was 
so great, that in the Roman camp linen was 
wanted to dress the wounds of the soldiers. 
Trajan obtained the victory; Decebalus, de- 
spairing of success, destroyed himself; and 
Dacia became a province of Rome. That the 
ardor of the Roman soldiers in defeating their 
enemies might not cool, an expedition was un- 
dertaken into the east, and Parthia threatened 
with immediate war. Trajan passed through 
the submissive kingdom of Armenia, and by his 
well-dizected operations, made himself master 
of the provinces of Assyria and Mesopotamia. 
He extended his conquests in the east ; obtained 
victories over unknown nations; and when on 
the extremities of India, lamented that he pos- 
sessed not the vigor and youth of an Alexander, 
that he might add unexplored provinces and 
kingdoms to the Roman empire. These suc- 
cesses in different parts of the world gained 
applause, and the senators were profuse in the 
honors decreed to the conqueror. This, how- 
ever, was but the blaze of transient glory. 
Trajan had no sooner signified his intentions 
of returning to Italy, than the conquered bar- 
barians appeared again in arms, and the Roman 
empire did not acquire one single acre of terri- 
tory from the conquests of her sovereign in the 
east. The return of the emperor towards Rome 
was hastened by indisposition; he stopped in 
Cilicia, and in the town of Selinns, afterwards 
called Trajanopolis, was seized with a flux, and 
a few days after expired, in the beginning of 
August, a.p. 117, after a reign of 19 years, 
6 months, and 15 days, in his 64th year. He 
was succeeded on the throne by Hadrian, whom 
the empress Plotina introduced to the Roman 
armies as the adopted son of her husband. 
The ashes of Trajan were carried to Rome, 
and deposited under the stately column, which 
he had erected a few years before. Under 
this emperor the Romans enjoyed tranquillity, 
and for a moment supposed that their pros- 
perity was complete under a good and vir- 
tuous sovereign. 
and merited it. The sounding titles of Opti- 
mus and Father of his Country were not un- 
worthily bestowed on a prince, equal to the 
greatest generals of antiquity, and who, to in- 
dicate his affability and wish to listen to the 
just complaints of his subjects, distinguished 
his palace by the inscription, The Public 
palace. Like other emperors, he did not re- 
ceive with an air of unconcern the homage of 
his friends, but rose from his seat, and went 
cordially to salute them. He refused the sta- 
tues, which the flattery of favorites wished to 
erect to him, and ridiculed the follies of an en- 
lightened nation, which could pay adoration to 
cold inanimate pieces of marble. His public 
entry into Rome gained for him the hearts of 
the people; he appeared on foot, and shewed 
himself an enemy to parade and ostentatious 
equipage. When in his camp, he exposed 
himself to the fatigues of war, like the meanest 
soldier, crossed the most barren deserts and ex- 
tensive plains on foot, and in his dress and 
food displayed all the simplicity which once 
gained the approbation of the Romans im their 
countryman Fabricius. All the oldest soldiers 
he knew by their own names; conversed with 


He was fond of popularity, | 
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them with great familiarity, and never retired 
to his tent before he had visited the camp, and 
bya personal attendance convinced himself of 
the vigilance and security of his army. As a 
friend, he was not less distinguished than as a 
general. He had a select number of intimates; 
whom he visited with freedom and openness, 
and at whose tables he partook many a mode- 
rate repast without form or ceremony. His 
confidence, however, in the good intentions of 
others, was perhaps carried to excess. His fa- 
vorite Sura had once been accused of attempts 
on his life, but Trajan disregarded the informer, 
and as he was that same day invited to the 
house of the supposed conspirator, went thither 
early. To try further the sincerity of Sura, he 
ordered himself to be shaved by his barber, 
have a medicinal application made to his eyes 
by the hand of his surgeon, and bathe together 
with him. The public works of Trajan are also 
celebrated. He opened free and easy com- 
munications between the cities of his provinces; 

lanted many colonies, and furnished Rome 
with all the corn and provisions, which could 
prevent a famine in the time of calamity. By 
his directions the architect Apollod. built that 
celebrated column, which is still to be seen at 
Rome, under the name of Trajan’s column. 
The area, on which it stands, was made by the 
labors of men, and the height of the pillar 
proves that a large hill 144 feet high was re- 
moved at a great expense, A.D. 114, to com- 
memorate the victories of the reigning prince. 
His persecutions of the Christians were stopped 
by the interference of the humane Pliny, but he 
was uncommonly severe towards the Jews, who 
had barbarously murdered 200,000 of his sub- 
jects, and even fed on the flesh of the dead. 
His vices have been obscurely seen through a 
reign of continued splendor and popularity, yet 
he is accused of incontinence, and many unna- 
tural indulgences. He was too much addicted 
to drinking, and his wish to be styled Lord has 
been censured by those, who admired the dissi- 
mulated moderation, and the modest claims of 
an Augustus. Plin. paneg. &¢e.—Dio Cass.— 
Eutrop—Ammian.— Spartian.—Joseph. B. J. 
—Victor. II. The father of the emperor, 
who likewise bore the name of Zrajan, honored 
with the consulship, and a triumph, and the 
rank of a patrician, by the emperor Vespasian. 
III. A general of the emperor Valens. 
IV. A son of the emperor Decius. 

Trasecrus Rueni, Utrecht, the capital of 
one of the provinces of Holland. 

TraLies, I. Sultanhisar, a town of Lydia, 
[anciently a strongly fortified city, a short dis- 
tance north of Magnesia ad Mzandrum ; men- 
tioned in Xenopho’s Anabasis.] Juv, 3, 70. 
— Liv. 37, 45. II. A people of Illyricum. 

TRANSTIBERTNA, a part of the city of Rome 
on one side of the Tiber. Mount Vatican was 
in that part of the city. Martial, 1, 109. 

TrarEzus, I. Trebisond, (or, as the Turks 
pronounce it, Terabezoun,) a city of Pontus, 
built by the people of Sinope. [Its ancient 
name was derived from the square form, in 
which the city was laid out, resembling a table, 
(xpéastx.) Itis celebrated for the hospitable 
reception, which its inhabitants gave to the 
10,000 Greeks on their retreat, this being the 
first Greek colony, which Beate had reached 
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after the battle of Cunaxa. It fell subsequently 
into the hands of the Romans, but was_ taken 
from them by the Scythians or Tartars in the 
reign of Valerian, The Greek emperors be- 
came afterwards masters of it, A separate dy- 
nasty was here established, commencing with 
Alexias Comnenes in 1204, which ended with 
the capture of the city by Mahomet 2d in 
1462. The princes, who reigned in this city, 
are the Greek emperors, of whom so much 
mention is made in romances, and so little in 
history: they must not be confounded with the 
imperial line at Constantinople.) Tac. H. 3,47. 
= Plin. 6, 4. II. A town of Arcadia near 
the Alpheus, It received its name from a son 
of Lycao. Apollod. 3, 8. 

TrasimENus: see Thrasymenus. 

Trepa, a town of the Æqui, [north-east of 
Anagnia, nearthe sources ofthe Anio.] Plin.3,12. 

Tresarius Testas, C. a man banished by 
Jul. Cæsar for following the interest of Pom- 
pey, and recalled by the eloquence of Cicero, 
He was afterwards reconciled to Cesar. 
was not less distinguished for his learning than 
integrity, military experience, and legal know- 
ledge. 
monies, and treatises on civil law; and the 
verses that he composed proved him a poet of 
no inferior consequence. Horat. Sat. 2,1, 4. 

TREBELILIANUS, C. Annius, a pirate, who 
proclaimed himself emperor of Rome, à.n. 264; 
defeated and slain in Isauria by the lieutenants 
of Gallienus. 

TrEBELLIENUS Rurus, I. a prætor appointed 


governor of the children of king Cotys, by | 


Tiberius. II. A tribune who opposed the 
Gabinian law. III. A Roman, who num- 
bered the inhabitants of Gaul, made governor 
of Britain. Tac. Agr. 6, 39. 

Treeetttus Porto, a Latin historian, who 
wrote the Lives of the Emperors. 
ning of this History is lost; part of the reign 
of Valerian, and the life of the 2 Gallieni, with 
the 30 tyrants, are the only fragments remain- 
ing. He flourished a.n. 305. 

TritYa, I.{ariver of Gallia Cisalpina, which 
ran from south to north, commencing in Li- 
guria, south of the valley inhabited by the Fri- 
niates, and falling into the Po near Placentia. 
At the mouth of this river Hannibal obtained 
a victory over the Romans, and defeated them 
with the loss of 20,000 men. Both the con- 
suls, Scipio and Sempronius, were present at 
the fight. This victory was preceded by that 


at the Ticinus, and followed by those of Thra- | 
symenus and Canne. The early defeat of the | 


Roman cavalry at the Trebia occasioned the 
lossoftheday.| Sid. Ital. 4, 486.— Lucan, 2,46. 
— Liv. 21, 54, 56. IJ. Of Campania. Liv. 
23, 14. III. Of Umbria. Plin. 3, 14. 


Trisonta LEX, I. de provinciis, by L. Tre- | 


bonius, the tribune, a.u.c. 698. [It assigned 
provinces to the consuls for 5 years; Spain to 
Pompey; Syria and the Parthian war to 


Crassus; and prolonging for a time the com- | 


mand in Gaul, bestowed on Cæsar by the Va- 
tinian law. Cato, for opposing this law, was 
led to prison. According to Dio, however, he 
was only dragged from the assembly.| Dio 
Cass. 39- II. By L. Trebonius, the tribune, 
a.u.c. 305, which confirmed the election of the tri- 
bunesin the hands of the Romanpeople, Liv,3, 5. 
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Tresonius, Carus, I, one of Cæsars friends, 
made through his interest pretor and consul; 
afterwards one of his benefactor’s murderers ; 
killed by Dolabella at Smyrna. Ces. B.5,17.— 
Cie. Phil.11,—Horat. Sat. 1,4, 114. II.Garu- 
cianus, a governor of Africa, who put to death 
the proeonsul Clodius Macer, by Galba’s orders, 
Tue. H; 1,7. III. A tribune, who proposed 
a law at Rome, and imprisoned Cato, because 
he opposed it.——I V. One of the adherents of 
Marius. V. A man caught in adultery, and 
severely punished in the of Horace. f 

TREBŬLA, I. a town of the Sabines, celebrated 
for cheese. The inhabitants were called Tre- 
bulani. Cic. Agr. 2—Martial, 5, 72——II1. 
Another in Campania, Liv, 23, 39. 

TRES TABERNS, a place on the Appian road, 
where travellers took refreshment. Cic. Att 
1, 13. 2, 10. 11. 

Trevénrt, [a nation of Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Mosella, Mose//e, and Silva Ardu- 
enna. Their chief city, dugusta Treverorum, 
called afterwards from its inhabitants, Treveri, 
now Treves, stands on the east bank of the 
| Moselle.) Mela, 3, 2. s 

Triartus, C., I. an orator, commended by 
Cicero. II, A friend of Pompey. He had 
for some time the care of the war in Asia 
| against Mithridates, whom he defeated, and by 
whom he was afterwards beaten. He was 
killed in the civil wars of Pompey and Cæsar. 
Ces. B. C, 3,5. 
|  TRIBALLI, a people of Thrace ; according to 
some, of Lower Mesia. They were conquered 
by Philip, father of Alexander; and some ages 
| after maintained a long war against the Roman 
| emperors. Plin, 

Trxpoct, a people of Alsace in Gaul. Tae. 
| Germ, 28. 
| Trispuifum, a town of Dalmatia. 

Trrisunt Presis, I, magistrates at Rome, 
created in the year u.c. 261, when the people 
| after a quarrel with the senators had retired to 
| Mons Sacer. The 2 first were C, Licinius and 
L. Albinus. [These created three colleagues. In 
283, they were first elected at the Comitia Tributa, 
and in 297, 10 tribunes were created, 2 out of 
each class, which number continued ever after. 
The name of Tribunes was given to them, ac- 
| cording to Varro, because they were first chosen 
| from the tribunes of the soldiers.] Their office 
| was annual, and as the first had been created 
on the 4th of the ides of December, that day 
was ever after chosen for the election. Their 
power, though at first small, and granted by 
the patricians to appease the momentary sedi- 
tions of the populace, soon became formidable, 
| and the senators repented too late of having 
| consented to elect magistrates, who not only 
| preserved the rights of the people, but could 

summon assemblies, propose laws, stop the 
| consultations of the senate, and even abolish 
| their decrees by the word Veto. Their appro- 
bation was also necessary to confirm the senatus 
| consulta, and this was done by affixing the letter 
T under it. If any irregularity happened in 
| the state, their power was almost absolute ; 
| they criticized the conduct of all the public 
magistrates, and even dragged a consul to pri- 
son, if the measures he pursued were hostile to 
the peace of Rome. The dictator alone was 
‘their superior, but when that magistrate was 
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elected, the office of tribune was not, like that 
of all other inferior magistrates, abolished, 
while he continued at the head of the state. 
[It was one of the peculiar privileges connected 
with the office of tribune, that their persons 
should be held sacred, (sacrosanct: ;) and any 
one, therefore, who hurt a tribune in word or 
deed, was held accursed, and his goods were 
confiscated. Under the sanction of this law 
they carried their power to an extravagant 
height. By the Iciliau law also it was forbid- 
den, under the severest penalties, to interrupt 
a tribune, while speaking, and no one was al- 
lowed to speak in the assemblies summoned by 
them without their permission.] The marks, 
by which they were distinguished from other 
magistrates, were not very conspicuous. They 
wore no particular’ dress, only a beadle called 
viator marched before them. [At first they 
were not allowed seats in the senate, but sat on 
benches without, and the decrees of that body 
were brought to them for their approval or re- 
jection; they were soon, however, admitted 
within.] Yet great as their power might appear, 
they received a heavy wound from their num- 
ber, and as their consultations and resolutions 
were of no effect if they were not all una- 
nimous, the senate often took advantage of 
their avarice, and by gaining one of them by 
bribes, they, as it were, suspended the autho- 
rity of the rest. The office of tribune of the 
people, though at first deemed mean and ser- 
vile, was afterwards one of the first steps, which 
led to more honorable employments ; and as no 
patrician was permitted to canvass for the tri- 
buneship, we find many, who descended among 
the plebeians to exercise that important office. 
[As no patrician could be made tribune without 
being first adopted in a plebeian family, we find 


Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, submitting to this | 


form for the purpose of exercising the whole 
power of the tribunitian office against the orator. 
No one, moreover, could be made tribune or ple- 
beian zdile, whosefather had borne a curule office 
and was alive, or whose father was a captive. | 
From the power, with which they were at last 
invested by the activity, intrigues, and continual 
applications of those, who were in office, they 
became almost absolute in the state; and they 
caused far greater troubles than those, which 
they were at first created to silence, Syla, 
when raised to the dictatorship, gave a fatal 
blow to the authority of the tribunes, and by 
one of his decrees they were no longer per- 
mitted to harangue and inflame the people. They 
could make no laws; no appeal lay to their tri- 
bunal; and such as had been tribunes, were not 

rmitted to solicit for the other offices of the 
state. This disgrace, however, was but momen- 
tary: at the death of the tyrant the tribunes 
recovered their privileges by means of Cotta and 
Pompey the Great. [In the consulship of the 
former, they obtained the right | of enjoying 
other offices, and in the consulship of Pompey 
and Crassus, all their former powers, a thing 
which Cæsar strenuously promoted. The tri- 
bunes henceforth were employed by the leading 
men as the tools oftheir ambition. Backed by 
a hired mob, they determined every thing by 
force; made and abrogated laws at pleasure, 
and threw the whole state into utter.confusion. 
Jul, Cæsar, the principal cause of their excesses, 
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who had made the violation of their power a, 
pretext for taking up arms, having at last be- 
come absolute, reduced the tribunitian power to 
a mere name, and deprived the tribunes of their 
office at pleasure. Augustus got the tribunitian 
power conferred on himself by a decree of the 
senate, This power gave to him the right of 
holding the senate, assembling the people, and 
being appealed to in allcases. Italso rendered 
his person sacred aud inviolable, so that it be- 
came a capital crime to injure him in word or 
deed ; which, under the succeeding emperors, 
served as a pretext for cutting off numbers of 
the chief men of the state. Hence this, among 
other powers, used to be conferred on the em- 
perors in the beginning of their reign, or on 
other solemn occasions; and hence also the 
years of their government were called the years 
of their tribunitian power, which are often found 
marked on ancient coins, computed most genue- 
rally from the commencement of their reigu.] 
Under Constantine the tribuneship was totally 
abolished ; the tribunes were never permitted to 
sleep withia the city except at the Ferie Latine, 
when they went with other magistrates to offer 
sacrifices on a mountain near Alba. Their 
houses were always open; they received every 
complaint, and were ever ready to redress the 
wrongs of their constituents, Their authority 
was not extended beyond the walls of the city. 
[ When, however, they were sent by the senate 
and people, they might, in any part of the em- 
pire, seize even a proconsul at the head of his 
army, and bring him to Rome.]——II, Other 
officers bore the name of tribunes, such as the 
tribuni militum or militares, who commanded a 
division of the legions, [10 centuries, or about 
1,000 men: They commanded each in turn, 
usually a month.] They were empowered to 
decide all quarrels, which might arise in the 
army ; took care of the camp, and gave the 
watchword, There were only 3 at first chosen 
by Romulus, but the number was at last in- 
creased to 6 in every legion. After the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins, they were chosen by the 
consuls, but afterwards the right of electing 
them was divided between the people and eon- 
sul. [The people, after a.u.c. 393, usually 
appointed 6 annually out of 24, Afterwards 
the manner of choosing them varied, By the 
Atinian law the people claimed to themselves 
the right of choosing 16 for 4 legions, or 16 
out of 24, i.e, two-thirds of the whole. Those 
chosen by the people were called comitiate, by 
the consuls Rutuli or Rufuli. Sometimes the 
people created the whole. In dangerous con- 
junctures, however, the choice was for the most 
part left entirely to the consuls. Under the 
emperors they were chosen chiefly from among 
the senators and equites. The former were 
called /aticlavii, the latter angusiiclavit, from 
their peculiar dress. They wore a golden ring, 
and were in office no longer than 6 months. | 
There were also some officers called tribuni mi- 
litum consulari potestate, elected instead of con- 
suls, a.u. c. 310. They were only 3 originally, 
but the number was afterwards increased to 6, 
or more, according to the will and pleasure of 
the people, and emergencies of the state. Part 
of them were plebeians, the. rest of patrician 
families. When they had subsisted for about 
70 years, not without some interruption, the 
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Trrcara, a fortified place at the south of SÈ | 
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Treca, a town of Thessaly, [south-east of | 
Gomphi, near the junction ef etheus and 
Peneus, The modem Trede is thought to | 
correspond with it, Venus was worshipped ia 
this city, and the inhabitants offtred te her a 
sacrifice of swine] Hisculapius had here also 
Atemple, Zee SQ, IS — R— Phe. 4, & 
Trrerarta, a yearly festival celebrated by 
the inhabitants of $ cities i in Tenia, te appease 
the anger of Diana Zhiederia, whose temple had 
deen defiled by the adulterous commence of Me 
nalippus and Cometho. It was usualte sacrifice 
a boy and git, but this barbareus custom was 
abolished by Eurypilus. 
Se ee, Daxpaine, a people of Gaul Ler, | 
NY 
TrrenEna, a place of Arcadia, where, accord | 
ing to seme, Merenry was bern. Pars. S, 16 
sipsntey, [M Pend, a cty ef Rheetia, en the 
Athesis, deie, “and a short distance from the 
northern confines of Venetia; built by the Ce 
nomani, who were dispossessed by the Romans. 
Some authors affirm that the name is derived 
from Neptune's sceptre er trident, to whieh ged 
they say the city was once consecrated: this 
opinion took its rise fom an ancient marble 
being found there, on which was Neptune hel 
ing a trident. Others derive the name fiom 3 
rivers, which fall into the Adige near the aty; 
while others again ascribe the name te 3 hich 
rocks in the neighbourhood, which appear hke 
S teeth, (Gres denies.) Trent is famous in me 
Qem history fer the council of ecclesiastics, 
which sat there to regulate the affairs of the 
chuch, It was assembled by Paul 3d in 1545, 
and continued by 25 sessions till the year 1563 
under Julius Jd and Pius 4th. a 
Teorsrtea, festivals in honor of Bacchus, 
celebrated every 3 years. Ær. 4, 302. 
*Taiouines, a mountain ef Campania, & | 
mous fer wine Maria 18, 104. — Pie, 
41, 7. 
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by the care of Ceres, who had been invited into 
the house of Celeus by the monarch’s children, 
as she travelled over the country in quest of her 
daughter. To repay the kindness of Celeus, 
the goddess took particular notice of his son. 
She fed him with her own milk, and placed him 
on burning coals during the night, to destroy 
whatever particles of mortality he had received 
from his parents. The mother was astonished 
at the uncommon growth of her son, had the 
curiosity to watch Ceres, and disturbed the 
goddess by a sudden cry, when Triptolemus 
was laid on the burning ashes; as Ceres was 
therefore unable to make him immortal, she 
taught him agriculture, and rendered him ser- 
viceable to mankind by instructing him how to 
sow corn, and make bread. She also gave to 
him her chariot, drawn by 2 dragons, and in 
this celestial vehicle travelled all over the earth, 
and distributed corn to all the inhabitants of 
the world. In Scythia the favorite of Ceres 
nearly lost his life; but Lyncus, king of the 
country, who had conspired to murder him, 
was changed into a lynx. At his return to 
Eleusis, Triptolemus restored to Ceres her 
chariot, and established festivals and mysteries 
in honor of the deity. He reigned for some 
time, and after death received divine honors. 
Some suppose that he accompanied Bacchus in 
his Indian expedition. [The name Triptode- 
mus, derived probably from rps and woatw, 
seems to allude to an improvement introduced 
in early agriculture by treble ploughing.] Diod. 
S.—Hygin. 147.—-Paus. 2, 14. 8, 4.— Justin, 
2, 6.— Apollod. 1, 5.—Callim. Cer. 22.— Ovid, 
Met. 5,646. Fast.4,501. Trist. 3, 8,1. 

Triquirra, a name given to Sicily by the 
Latins, for its triangular form. Laer. Vales 

Trismecistus, a famous Egyptian: see Mer- 
curius. 

Treirřa, I. a daughter of the river Trito, 
mother of Menalippus, by Mars. II. A town 
in Achaia, [south-west of Ægium,] built by 
her son, bore her name. Paus. 7, 22. 

Truro, I. a sea-deity, son of Neptune by 
Amphitrite, or, according to some, by Celeno, 
or Salacia: [see Trifonis.] He was very power- 
ful among the sea-deities, and could calm the 
ocean, and abate storms at pleasure. He is 
generally represented as blowing a shell: his 
Dody above the waist is like that of a man, and 
below a dolphin, Some represent him with the 
fore-feet of a horse. Many of the sea-deities 
are called Tritos, but the name is generally 


applied to those only, who are half men, and | 


half fishes. Apollod. 1, 4.— Hesiod, Th. 930.— 
Ovid, Met. 1, 333.—Cic. N. D. 1, 28.—Æn, 
1, 148. 6, 173.—Paus. 9, 20. II. A river 
of Africa, falling into the lake Tritonis, [now 
Gabs : see Tritonis. | III. One of the names 
of the Nile. IV. A small river of Beeotia or 
Thessaly. 
TRITOGENIA, 
tonis.| Hesiod. i i 
Tarronis, a lake and river of Africa, [inland 
from the Syrtis Minor,] near which Minerva 
had a temple, hence surnamed Tritonis or Tri- 
tonia, [because she first revealed herself in the 
vicinity of this lake, This, however, is a mere 
fable, The true etymology of the term 1s from 
a Cretan word, zgira, “ the head,” and hence 
the epithets, Tritonia in Latin, and Tesraryévese 


a surname of Pallas: [see Tri- 
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in Greek, have reference to her having sprung 
from the head of Jupiter. Near the Tritonis 
Palus was the Libya Palus. Modern travel- 
lers speak of a long and narrow lake in this 
quarter, divided in 2 by a ford; D’Anv. con- 
siders these to be the Tritonis and Libya Palus. 
The modern name of the former is Faroun, and 
of the latter, El-Loudeah.) Herod. 4, 178.— 
Paus. 9, 33.—Æn. 2,171.—Mela,1,7. Athens 
is also called Trztonis, because dedicated to 
Minerva. Ovid, Met. 5. 

Trivia, a surname given to Diana, because 
she presided over all places, where 3 roads met. 
At the new moon the Athenians offered to her 
sacrifices, and a sumptuous entertainment, which 
was generally distributed among the poor. 4m, 
6, 13. 7,774.—Ovid, Met. 2,416, Fast. 1,389. 

Triviz ANTRUM, a place in the valley of 
Aricia, where the nymph Egerija resided. Mar- 
tial, 6, 47. 

Trivium LUCUS, a place of Campania, in the 
bay of Cume. in. 6, 13. 

Tarvicum, a town in the country of the Hir- 
pini in Italy. Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 79. 

Triumvirt, I. reipublice constituendæ, were 
3 magistrates appointed equally to govern the 
Roman state with absolute power. They gave 
a fatal blow to the expiring independence- of 
the Roman people, and became celebrated for 
their different pursuits, ambition, and various 
fortunes. The first triumvirate, B.c. 60, was in 
the hands of J. Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 
who, at the expiration of their office, kindled a 
civil war. The second and last triumvirate, 
Bc, 43, was under Augustus, M. Antony, and 
Lepidus, and through them the Romans totally 
lost their liberty. Augustus disagreed with his 
colleagues, and after he had defeated them, 
made himself absolutein Rome. The trium- 
virate was in full force at Rome for the space 
of about 12 years. Il. Triumviri capitales, 
created a.u.c. 464. They took cognisance of 
murders and robberies, and everything, in which 
slaves were concerned. Criminals under sen- 
tence of death were entrusted to their care, and 
executed according to the commands of the 
preetors. III. Triumviri nocturni, watched 
over the safety of Rome in the night-time, and 
in case of fire were ever ready to give orders, 
and take the most effectual measures to extin- 
guish it. IV. Lriumviri agrarii had the care 
of colonies, sent to settle in different parts of 
the empire. They made a faix division of the 
lands among the citizens, and exercised over 
the new colony all the power, placed in the 
hands of the consuls at Rome. V. Trium- 
viri monetales, masters of the mint, who had the 
care of the coin; hence their office was gene- 
rally intimated by the following letters often 
seen on ancient coins and medals, II1VIR. 
A. A. A. F. F.: i.e. Zriunwiri auro, argento, ere 
flando, feriendo. Some suppose that they were 
created only in the age of Cicero, as those, who 
were employed before them, were called Dena- 
riorum flandorum curatores. VI. Triumviri 
valetudinis, chosen when Rome was visited by 
a plague or some pestiferous distemper; took 
particular care of the temples of health and 
virtue. VII, Triumviri senatus legendi, ap- 
pointed to name those most worthy to be made 
senators from among the plebeians; first chosen 
in the age of Augustus, as ae this privilege 
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belonged to the kings, and afterwards devolved 
on the consuls and censors, A, U.G: 310.—— 
VIII. Triumviri mensarit, chosen in the 2d 
Punic war, to take care of the coin and prices 
of exchange, 

TRIUMVIRORUM iNsyLa, [an island in the 
small river Rhenus, one of the tributaries of 
the Po, ] where the triumvirs Antony, Lepidus, 
and Augustus, met to divide the Roman em- 
pire after the battle of Mutina. Dio, 46, 55.— 
Appian, Civ, 4, 

TRoäpes, the inhabitants of Troas. 

Troas, [a district on the Ægean coast of 
Mysia in Asia Minor, extending as far south 
as the promontory of Lectum, Cape Baba, of 
which Troy was the capital.] When Troas is 
taken for the whole kingdom of Priam, it may 
be said to contain Mysia and Phrygia Minor ; 
but if only applied to that part of the country, 
where Troy was situate, its extent is confined 
within very narrow limits. [The kingdom of 
Priam, if we form our ideas of it from the 
poems of Homer, must have been of very 
limited extent. Strabo, indeed, through parti- 
ality for his favorite poet, seeks to enlarge the 
limits of Priam’s kingdom, and makes it to 
have comprehended the country on the coast of 
the Propontis as far as the Æsepus, near Cyzi- 
cum. Homer, however, names many expressly 
as allies of the Trojans, whom Strabo would 
wish to consider as the subjects of Priam. The 
northern part of Troas was termed Dardania, 
from Dardanus, a city founded by Dardanus, 
one of the ancestors of Priam. The Trojans 
were very probably of Thracian origin.] See 
Troja. 

Trocuots, a lake in the island of Delos, near 
which Apollo and Diana were born. 

Trocmi, a people of Galatia, [on the side of 
Cappadocia.] Liv. 38, 16. 

‘LrazEnr, I. [Damala,| a town of Argolis, 
in Peloponnesus, near the Saronicus Sinus, 
which received its name from Trezen, son of 
Pelops, who reigned there for some time ; often 
called Theseis, because Theseus was born there; 
and Posidonia, because Neptune was worshipped 
there. [‘ This place, now represented by a mean 
village of only 45 habitations, was anciently of 
considerable extent, the longest side of the city 
having been at least 1 mile in length. It was 
probably, like most of the Grecian cities, of a 
form approaching to a triangle, having a wall 
on the plain, trom the extremities of which 
other fortifications ran up the mountain to the 
Acropolis, on a craggy and detached summit, 
now very prettily spotted with wild olives.” 
Sir Wm. Gell.) Stat. Theb. 4, 81.— Paus. 
2, 50.— Plut. Thes. — Ovid, Met. 8, 566. 15, 296. 
II. Another town at the south of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Troagitt#, 3 small islands near Samos. 

Trociium, a part of Mt. Mycale, projecting 
into the sea, Szrabo, 14. 

Trociop¥ra, a people of Athiopia, who 
dwelt in caves, (meyan and diu,) all shep- 
herds, who had their wives in common. Strabo, 
1.—Meda, 1, 4. 8. 

“otek Pompexius, a Latin historian, 8.0. 41, 
His father was one of the friends and adherents 
of J. Cæsar. Trogus wrote an Universal His- 
tory of all the most important Events from the 
Beginning of te to the Age of Augustus, 
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divided into 44 books. This History, preatly 


admired for its purity and elegance, and epito- 
mised by Justin, still exists. Some suppose 
that the Epitome is the cause that the original 
of Trogus is lost. [The title was, Historie 


Philippice et totius Mundi Origines et Terre 


Situs. He chose this title either in imitation 


of Theopompus of Chios, who had so named 


his History of Philip, father of Alexander, and 
whom Trogus had selected as his model; or 
else because of these 44 books, into which his 
work was divided, 35 (namely, from the 7th to 
the 41st) contained a history of Macedo, and 
of the kingdoms formed by the successors of 
Alexander. The history of these was his prin- 
cipal object; he found means, however, to attach 
to it, as an introduction, or else in the form of 
episodes, that of other nations; so that he actus 
ally wrote a General History, comprising a space 
of 2155 years, from the time of Ninus down to 
the 748th year of Rome. The work is cited 
by Priscian as late as the commencement of the 
6th cent. Pliny frequently quotes from Trogus ; 
and Charisius, a grammarian of the 5th cent., 
informs us that he wrote a work on Animals. ] 
Trosa, a city, the capital of Troas, or, ac» 
cording to others, a country of which Ilium 
was the capital: [see the end of this article.] 
It was built on a small eminence, [a short dis- 
tance above the confluence of the Simois and 
Scamander, between these 2 rivers, and about 
3 miles from the shore.) Dardanus, the first 
king of the country, built it, and called it Dar- 
dania ; from Tros, one of his successors, it was 
called Troja, and from Ilus, Mion. Neptune 
is also said to have built, or more properly 
repaired, its walls, in the age of king Lao- 
medo, This city has been celebrated by the 
poems of Homer and Virgil; and of all the 
wars, carried on among the ancients, that of 
Troy is the most famous. The Trojan war was 
undertaken by the Greeks to recover Helen, 
whom Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, 
had carried away from the house of Menelaus. 
All Greece united to avenge the cause of Mene- 
laus, and every prince furnished a certain num- 
ber of ships and soldiers. According to Euripi- 
des, Virgil, and Lycophro, the armament of the 
Greeks amounted to 1,000 ships. Homer men- 
tions them as being 1186, and Thue. states 
that they were 1200 in number. The number 
ofmen, which these ships carried, is unknown; 
yet as the largest contained about 120 men 
each, and the smallest 50, it may be supposed 
that no less than 100,000 men were engaged in 
this celebrated expedition. Agamemno was 
chosen general of all these forces; but the 
princes and kings of Greece were admitted 
among his counsellors, and by them all the 
operations of the war were directed, [The Gre- 
cian camp is supposed to have been between 
the promontories of Rheteum and Sigeum. | 
The most celebrated of the Grecian princes, 
who distinguished themselves in this war, were 
Achilles, Agamemno, Ajax, Diomedes, Mene- 
laus, Neoptolemus, Nestor, Patroclus, Protesi- 
laus, Ulysses, &e. The Grecian army was 
opposed by a more numerous force. The king 
ot Troy received assistance from the neighbour- 
ing princes in Asia Minor, and reckoned among 
his most active generals, Rhesus, king of 
Thrace, and Memno, who entered the field 
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with 20,000 Assyrians and ASthiopians. Many 
- of the adjacent cities were reduced and plun- 
dered before the Greeks approached the walls: 
but when the siege Was begun, the enemies on 
both sides gave proofs of valor and intrepidity. 
The army of the Greeks, however, was visited 
by a plague, and the operations were not less 
retarded by the quarrel of Agamemno and 
Achilles. The loss was great on both sides; 
the most valiant of the Trojans, and particu- 
larly of the sons of Priam, were slain in the 
field, and, indeed, so great was the slaughter, 
that the rivers of the country are represented 
as filled with dead bodies and suits of armor. 
After the siege had been carried on for 10 years, 
some of the Trojans, among whom were Æneas 
and Antenor, betrayed the city into the hands of 
the enemy, and Troy was reduced to ashes. The 
poets, however, maintain that the Greeks made 
themselves master of the place by artifice. They 
secretly filled a large wooden horse with armed 
men, and led away their army from the plains, 
as if toreturn home. The Trojans brought the 
wooden horse into their city, and in the night 
the Greeks, confined within the sides of the 
animal, rushed out and opened the gates to 
their companions, who had returned trom the 
place of their concealment. The greatest part 
of the inhabitauts were put to the sword, and 
the others carried away by the conquerors. 
This happened, according to the Arundelian 
marbles, about n.c. 1184, in the 3530th year of 
the Julian period, on the night between the 11th 
and 12th of June, 408 years before the first 
Olymp. [Troy was more than once rebuilt, 
generally in a situation nearer the sea than the 
ancient city is supposed to have occupied. It 
appears to have been reduced to a mere village 
in the time of Alex. the Great, and was remark- 
able for nothing but a temple of Minerva, 
which that prince visited after the battle of 
Granicus, After the death of Alexander, An- 
tigonus, one of his generals, founded a city in 
this quarter, which he called Antigonio-Troas ; 
on the fall of Antigonus it came into the posses- 
sion of Lysimachus, who changed the name to 
Alexandria-Troas, which it afterwards retained ; 
now Eski Stamboul. It was greatly reduced in 
power, when the Romans entered Asia, As 
they, however, pretended to’ be the genuine off 
spring of the ancient Trojans, no cost or pains 
were spared to restore it to its former splendor. ] 
It is said that J. Cesar, who wished to pass 
for one of the descendants of Æneas, and con- 
sequently to be related to the Trojans, intended 
to make it the capital of the Roman empire, 
and transport thither the senate and Roman 
people. The same apprehensions were enter- 
tained in the reign of Augustus, and, according 
to some, an Ode of Horace, Justum et tenacem 
propositi virum, was written purposely to dis- 
suade the emperor from putting into execution 
so wild a project. See Æneas, Agamemno, An- 
tenor, dium, Laomedo, Menelaus, Paris, &e, 
[The controversy respecting the position of an- 
cient Troy is endless; and it is no wonder if, 
amid the opposite and contradictory state- 
ments of scholars, some writers, like Bryant 
for example, should be led to maintain that 
no such place as Troy ever existed. The 


reader, who wishes to see what has been most 
recently written on this interesting subject, iş re- | 
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ferred to the Travels of Clarke and Hobhouse; 
and the Treatise of Maclaren, Lond. 1822. 
This latter writer starts a theory, which brings 
us back nearly to the spot fixed on by D’Anville 
before the present controversies began. Sir 
Wm. Gell’s splendid Topography of Troy may 
also be consulted; but it must be observed that 
he fails entirely in locating the modern village 
of Bouwnabarcht on the site of Homer's Troy. 
Though the great natural features of Troas, 
such as the promontories, rivers, and mountains, 
remain, the lapse of more than 3000 years has 
effaced all those traces of ancient Troy, which 
could alone afford to the scholar a safe guide 
to his favorite object of classical research, the 
ancient city of Priam. The true cause of the 
Trojan war appears to have been this :—Troy 
originally belonged to Tantalus, who would 
seem to have received it from his ancestors. He 
was driven out by the family of the Dardanidæ, 
the last of which line was Priam. Agamemno 
and Menelaus, therefore, of the race of ‘Tantalus, 
through his son Pelops, sought merely to reco- 
ver their lost inheritance. The story respecting 
the suitors, marriage, and rape, of Helen, is a 
mere fable. Helen never was in Troy. Aga- 
memno compelled the attendance of the other 
Greeks on the expedition, which he undertook; 
from-his being at the head of the Achæan race. 
See Grecia, Helena, Iones.] 

Trogant and Trosucina, the inhabitants 
of Troy. 

TRoJANI LUDI, games instituted by Æneas 
or his son Ascanius, to commemorate the death 
of Anchises, and celebrated in the circus at 
Rome. Boys of the best families, dressed in a 
neat manuer, and accoutred with suitable arms 
and weapons, were permitted to enter the list. 
Sylla exhibited them in his dictatorship, and 
under Augustus they were observed with unusual 
pomp and solemnity. A mock-fight on horse- 
back, sometimes on foot, was exhibited. The 
leader of the party was called princeps, juventutis, 
and was generally the son of a senator, or heir- 
apparent to the empire. Æn. 5, 602. 

TrõïLUS, a son of Priam and Hecuba, killed 
by Achilles during the Trojan war. Apollod. 
3, 12.—Horat. Od. 2, 9, 16.— fin. 1, 474. 

Tropma, I.a town of the Brutii. II. A 
stone monument on the Pyrenees, erected by 
Pompey. III. Drusi, a town of Germany, 
where Drusus died, and Tiberius was saluted 
emperor by the army. 

‘Tropnontus, a celebrated architect, son of 
Exginus, king of Orchomenos in Beotia. He 
built Apollo’s temple at Delphi with the assist- 
ance of his brother Agamedes, and when he 
demanded of the god a reward for his trouble, 
was told by the priestess to wait 8 days, and 
live during that time with all cheerfulness and 
pleasure. When the days were passed, Tro- 
phonius and his brother were found dead in 
their bed. According to Pausanias, however, 
he was swallowed up alive in the earth ; and. 
when afterwards the country was visited by a 
great drought, the Bæotians were directed to ap- 
ply to Trophonius for relief, and to seek him at 
Lebadea, where he gave oracles in a cave. They 
discovered this cave by means of a swarm of 
bees, and Trophonius told them how to ease 
their misfortunes. From that time Trophonius 
was honored as a god: he cnt for the son 
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of Apollo; a chapel and statue were erected to 
him; and sacrifices were offered to his divinity, 
when consulted to give oracles. The cave of 
Trophonius became one of the most celebrated 
oracles of Greece. Many ceremonies were re- 
quired, and the suppliant was obliged to make 
patticular sacrifices, andint his body with oil, 
and bathe in the waters of certain rivers. He 
was to be clothed in a linen robe, and with a 
cake of honey in his hand, directed to descend 
into the cave by a narrow entrance, whence he 
returned backwards, after he had received an 
answer. He was always pale and dejected at 
his return, and thence it became proverbial to 
say of a melancholy man, thot he had consulted 
the oracle of Trophonius. Games in honor of 
Trophonius were annually exhibited at Lebadea. 
Paus. 9, 37. &¢e.—Cice. Tusc. 1, 47.—Plut.— 
Piin. 34, 7.—Ailian, V. H. 3, 45. 

Txos, a son of Erichthonius, king of Troy, 
who married Callirrhoe, daughter of the Sca- 
mander, by whom he had Assaracus, Gany- 
medes, and Ilus. He made war against Tan- 
talus, king of Phrygia, whom he accused of 
having stolen away the youngest of his sons. 
The capital of Phrygia was called Troja from 
him, and the country itself Troas. Virg. G. 
3, 36.—L. 20, 219.— Apollod. 3, 12. 

Trosstium, a town of Etrnria, which gave 
the name of Trossuli to the Roman knights, 
who had taken it without the assistance of foot. 
soldiers. Plin, 32, 2.—Senec, Ep. 86. 87.— 
Pers. 1,82. 

TRuENTUM, or TRUENTINUM, a river of Pi- 
cenum, falling imto the Adriatic. A town of 
the same name was in the neighbourhood. Sid, 
Ital. 8, 434.—Mela, 2.—Plin. 3, 13. 

Trypuioporus, a Greek poet in the 6th 
cent. [He wrote a poem under the title of 
Megabaviecxe, another styled xah’ ‘Irrodamsiay, a 
Lipogrammatic Odyssey, and a poem on the 
destruction of Troy, styled ’IAjov “Aarwais, The 
last is the only one of his productions, which 
has reached us, It is in 681 verses, and ap- 
pears rather to be the argument of some larger 
poem, which the poet had perhaps intended at 
one time to write, The Lipogrammatie Odys- 
sey had this name given to it from a peculiar 
piece of affectation, by which it was marked. 
The poet, according to some, interdicted to 
himself, in each of its 24 books, the use of a 
particular letter of the alphabet. Eustathius, 
however, states that the letter 2 was banished 
from the entire poem. ‘The best edition is per- 
haps that of Wernicke, Lips. 1819, 8vo.] 

Trrpuo, I. a tyrant of Apamea in Syria, put 
to death by Antiochus. Justin, 36, 1——II. A 
surname of one of the Ptolemies. Athan, V. H. 
14, 31. III. A grammarian of Alexandria, 
in the age of Augustus. 

TusrEro, Q. ÆLïvus, a Roman consul, son- 
in-law of Paulus, conqueror of Perseus, He 
is celebrated for his poverty, in which he seemed 
to glory, as well as the rest of his family, Six- 
teen of the Tuberos, with their wives and chil- 
dren, lived in a small house, and maintained 
themselves with the produce of a little field, 
which they cultivated with their own hands, 
The first piece of silver-plate, which entered the 
house of Tubero, was a small cup, which his 
father-in-law presented to him after he had con- 
quered the pze Para 
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Tusurco, 2 towns of Africa, called Major 
and Minor. [The first was situate directly to 
the south of Tunis, and appears to be now Tu- 
bernok ; the latter was south-west of Carthage, 
on the Bagradas, and is said to retain the an- 
cient name. | 

Tucca, PraurYus, a friend of Horace and 
Virgil, ordered by Augustus, as some report, to 
revise the Æneid of Virgil, which remained 
uncorrected on account of the premature death 
of the poet. 

Tuper or Tuprerrya, an ancient town of 
Umbria. The inhabitants were called Tuderies, 
Sil. Ital. 4.222. 3 ; 

Tuisro, a deity of the Germans ; the founder 
of the nation. Tacit. G. 2. 

Turna, a people of Germany between the 
Rhine and Danube. Ces, B. G.1, 5. 

Turia, I. a daughter of Servius Tullius, 
king of Rome. She married Tarquin the Proud 
after she had murdered her first husband Arunx, 
and consented to see Tullius assassinated, that 
Tarquin might be raised to the throne. Itis 
said that she ordered her-chariot to be driven 
over the body of her aged father, which had 
been thrown all mangled and bloody in one of 
the streets of Rome, She was afterwards ba- 
nished from Rome with her husband. Ovid, 
Ib, 363.——II. Another daughter of Servius 
Tullius, who married Tarquin the Proud; mur- 
dered by her own husband, that he might marry 
her ambitious sister of the same name.—— 
III. A daughter of Cicero: see Zulliola—— 
IV. A debauched woman, Juv. 6, 306. 

TuLLYA LFX, I. de senatu, by M. Tullius Ci- 
cero, a.u.c. 690, enacted that those, who had a 
libera legatio granted to them by the senate, 
should hold it no more than one year. Such 
senators as had a ¿ibera legatio, travelled 
through the provinces of the empire without 
any expense, as if they were employed in the 
affairs of the state. II. De ambitu, by the 
same, the same year. It forbade any person, 2 
years before he canvassed for an office, to ex- 
hibit a show of gladiators, unless that case had 
devolved on him by will. Senators guilty of 
the crime of ambilus were punished with the 
aque.et ignis interdictio for 10 years, and the 
penalty inflicted on the commons, was more 
severe than that of.the Calpurnian law. 

TuLLIANUM, asubterraneous prison in Rome, 
built by Servius Tullius, and added to the other 
called Robur, where criminals were confined, 
[It is more correct to say that Serv, Tullius en- 
larged the prison built by Ancus Martius: 
hence the term Tulianum was applied to that 
part of it below ground, which was built by 
Servius, This dungeon now serves as a sub- 
terranean chapel to a small church built on the 
spot, called San Pietro in Carcere, in comme- 
moration of St. Peter, supposed to have been 
confined there.] Sad/ust, B. C, 

TuLuðLa, or TuLLÝA, a daughter of Cicero 
by Terentia. She married Caius Piso, after- 
wards Furius Crassipes, lastly P. Corn. Dola- 
bella. With this last husband she had every 
reason to be dissatisfied. He was turbulent, 
and consequently the cause of much grief to 
Tullia and her father. She died in childbed, 
about w.c. 44, Cicero was so inconsolable on 
this occasion, that some have accused him of 
an unnatural partiality for his daughter, Ac- 
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cording to a fidiculous story, which some of the 
moderns report, in the age of Pope Paul 3d, a 
monument was discovered on the Appian road, 
with the superscription of Tulliolæ filie mee 
The body of a woman was found in it, which 
was reduced to ashes as soon as touched; a 
burning lamp was extinguished as soon as the 
air gained admission, and which was supposed 
fo have been lighted above 1500 years, Cie. 
— Plut. Cic. 

TvurLYus, I. Creer, the son of a freedman, 
rose to great honors, and followed the interest 
of Pompey. He was reconciled to J. Cesar, 
whom he murdered with Brutus. P/ut—— 
II. Cicero, a celebrated orator: see Cicero. 
— III. Son of the orator Cicero: see Cicero. 
——IV. Servius, a king of Rome: see Servius. 
V, Senecio, a man accused of conspiracy 
against Nero with Piso. VI. A friend of 
Otho.——VII. One of the kings of Rome: 
see Servius. 

Tuitus Hosririvs, I. the 3d king of Rome 
after the death of Numa. He was of a warlike 
and active disposition, and signalised himself 
by his expedition against the people of Alba, 
whom he conquered, and whose city he de- 
stroyed, after the famous battle of the Horatii 
and Curiatii. He afterwards carried his arms 
against the Latins and the neighbouring states 
with success, and enforced reverence for ma- 
jesty among his subjects. He died with all his 
family about s.c. 640, after a reign of 32 years. 
The manner of his death is not precisely known. 
Some suppose that he was killed by lightning, 
while he was performing some magical cere- 
monies in his own house; -according to the 
more probable accounts of others, he was mur- 
dered by Ancus Martius, who set fire to the pa- 
lace, to make it believed that the impiety of 
Tullus had been punished by heaven, For. 
1, 3.—Dionys. H—Æn. 6, 814.— Liv. 1, 22.— 
Plut. II, A consul, 4.u-c. 686.. Horat. Od. 
3, 8, 12. 

TunETA, or Tunis, [a celebrated city of 
Africa, south-west of, and near to Carthage. 
On the destruction of the latter city, it became 
a great and powerful town. It was founded 
about s.c. 1250 or 1300, as appears from He- 
rod., and the Parian Chronicle.| Near this 
place Regulus was defeated, and taken by Xan- 
thippus. iv. 30, 9. 

Tunari, I. a name given to some of the 
Germans, supposed to live on the banks of the 
Maese, whose chief city, Atuátuca, is now Ton- 
geren.——IlI, The river of the country is now 
the Spaw. Tacit. G. 2. : 

Turanius, C. a Latin tragic poet in the age 
of Augustus, Ovid, ex Pont. AV 16. 20. 

Turso, I. a gladiator, mentioned by Horace, 
Sat. 2, 3,310. Of small stature, but uncom- 
monly courageous. II. A governor of Pan- 
nonia, under the emperors. _, Bet i 

Turperant, [a people of Betica, in Spain, 
in the south-eastern part. They extended 
along the coast, from the Anas to the Bastuli 
Peeni, and their territory was famed for its 
beauty and fertility, and by some of the an- 
cient writers was considered the most favored 
spot on the whole earth. Here, too, Strabo 
locates the Elysian fields of Homer. This 
district, besides being very productive, was ena- 
bled to carry on an extensive and lucrative com- 
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merce with the nations of the interior, by means 


of the Betis, which traversed it.] Ziv. 21, 6. 
28, 39. 34, 17, 


[Turvtx1, a people of Betica in Spain, to ` 


the north and north-east of the Turdetani.] 

_ Turas, Guadalaviar, a river of Spain, fall- 
ing into the Mediterranean : [it passes by Va- 
lentia. 

‘Turicum, Zurich, a town of Gaul, in Swit- 
zerland. 

Turnus, a king of the Rutuli, son of Dau- 
nus and Venilia. He made war against Æneas; 
and attempted to drive him away from Italy, 
that he might not marry the daughter of Lati- 
nus, previously engaged to him. His efforts 
were attended with no success, though sup- 
ported with great courage, and a numerous 
army. He was conquered, and at last killed in 
a single combat by Æneas. He is represented 
as a man of uncommon strength. Æn. 7, 56. 
&¢.—Tibull, 2, 5, 49.— Ovid, Fast. 4, 879. Met. 
14, 451. 

Turo6nes, a people of Gaul, [on the banks 
of the Ligeris, about 140 miles from the sea,] 
whose capital, Cesarodunum, is the modern 
Tours. 

Turrio: see Ambivius, 

[Turris Hannisisis, I. Mahdia, a small 
place on the coast of Africa, below Thapsus. 
From this Hannibal took his departure for 
Asia, when he was banished by his factious and 
ungrateful countrymen from Carthage. II. 
Stratonis, the previous name of Cæsarea, on the 
coast of Palestine: see Cæsarea. ] ' 

Turrus, a river of Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic. 

Turvunyrus, a river of Sarmatia, supposed 
to be the Duina, or Duna. 

Tuscana and Tuscfa, a large country at the 
west of Rome, the same as Etruria : see Etru- 
ria. [Signor Cerutti agrees with those, who 
think that the present J/a/ian is a modification 
of a language, which existed anterior to the 
Latin. lt may be justly inferred, that this 
very ancient language was the Tuscan, since 
at the infancy of the Roman name, when it is 
probable that the Latin language had its com- 
mencement, the Tuscans already possessed an 
established government, and civil institutions, 
(Grammatica Filosofica della Lingua Italiana. 


1831.) -As he considers the Tuscan to be the _ 


true Italian, he, in speaking of the language, 
uses the one term for the other as equivalents. ] 

Tusc, I. the inhabitants of Etruria. —— 
II. The villa of Pliny the Younger, near the 
sources of the Tiber. Zp. 5, 6. 

TuscuLAnum, a country-house of Cicero, 
near Tusculum, where the orator composed his 
Questiones concerning the contempt of death, 
&e. in 5 books. ` Cic. Tusc. 1, 4. Att. 15, 2. 
Div. 2, 1. 

Tusctium, Frescati, a town of Latium, about 
12 miles from Rome, founded by Telegonus, 
son of Ulysses and Circe. [Its name rather 
proves it to have been of Etrurian origin.] It 
is now famous for the magnificent villas in its 
neighbourhood. Cic. ad Att. — Strabo, 5.— 
Hor. Od.3, 23, 8. &c. 

Tuscus, belonging to Etruria. The Tiber is 
called Tuscus amnis, from its situation, Æn, 
10, 199. 

Tuscys yicus, a small ae near Rome, 
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named from the Etrurians of Porsenmna’s army 

settled there. Liv. 2, 14, i 

~ Tosco mars, a part of the Mediterranean, 

on the coast of Etruria: see 7yrrhenum. 
Tora, a queen of Illyricum, Xe, : [see Teuta.] 
Tuta, I. a vestal vigin, accused of inconti- 

nence. She proved herself to be innocent by 


carrying water from the Tiber to the temple of | 


Vesta in a sieve, after a solemn invocation to 

the goddess, Liv, 20. | 

miles from Rome, where Hannibal pitched his 

camp, when he retreated from the city, 26, 11. 
TorYeum, a town of the Hirpini. 
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Typipgs, a pakrongmip of reg 8 ty son 
of Tydeus. x. 1, 101.—Horat. Od. 15, 28. 
Tyxos, [an island in the Sinus Persicus, on 
the Arabian coast, the pearl fishery on whose 
coasts has rendered it famous in antiquity ; the 
same circumstance still contributes to its re- 
nown under the name of Bahram, which in 
Arabic signifies “ Two Seas.) _ i 
Ty{mōLus, a mountain, Ovid, Met. 6, 15: 


a people between Epirus and Thes- 


II. A small riyer 6 | see Tmolus. 


TyMPHal, 
saly. 
TYNDĂÄRïDÆ, 


I. a patronymic of the children 


TxAna, a town at the foot of Mt. Taurus in | of Tyndarus, as Castor, Pollux, and Helen, &e, 


Cappadocia, where Apollonius was born, hence 


called Tyanews. Ovid, Met. 8, 719.—Sirabo, 12. |. 
Tyanitis, [a district in the southern part of | terof Tyndarus. Æn. 2, 569. 
of which | of Sicily, near Messana. 


Cappadocia, near Cilicia, the capital 
ni 
Txsris: see Tiberis. 
Txons, I. One of the 
Th. 360. 


%3 
es. 


(Túxn) whence the name.] Cic, Ferr. 4, 53, 


Txcrřvs, a celebrated artist of Hyle in Bæ 
otia, who made Hector's shield, which was co- 
Ovid, Fast. 


vered with the hides of 7 oxen, 
3, 823.— Strabo, 9.—H.7, 220. 

Txos, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis 
Sil. Ital. 3, 367. 


Txnsvs, a son of CEneus, king of Calydo. 
He fied from his country after the accidental 


Hesiod, | complishments, 
II. A part of the town of Syra- 
cuse. [It contained a temple of Fortune, 


Ovid, Met. 8. II. A people of Colchis. —__ 
Tynpinis, I. a patronymic of Helen, daugh: 
11I. A town 
Sil, Ital. 14, 209, 
III, Horace gave this name to one of his 
mistresses, as best expressive of all female ac- 
Od. 1, 17, 10 ——IV. A name 
given to Cassandra. Ovid, 4. A. 2, 408.—— 
V: A town of Colchis on the Phasis, Päin., _ 
Tynpirvs, a son of Œbalus and Gorgophone, 
or, according to some, of Perieres. He was 
king of Lacedemo, and married the celebrated 
Leda, who had by him Timandra, ee 
&e. and also became mother of Pollux an 


Leda, Pollux, &c. 
Tynnicuus, a general of Heraclea. Polyen. 
Tyeno, I,a giant whom Juno produced by 


murder of one of his friends, and found a safe | striking the earth, Some of the poets make 


asylum in the court of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
whose daughter Deiphyle he married, When 
Adrastus wished to replace his son-in-law Poly- 
nices on the throne of Thebes, Tydeus under- 
took to go and declare war against Eteocles, who 
The reception which he | 


usurped the crown. 


experienced, provoked his resentment ; he chal- | 
lenged Eteocles and his officers to single com- 
On his return to 
Argos, he slew 50 of the Thebans, who had | 


bat, and defeated them. 


conspired against his life, and laid in an am- 


bush to surprise him; only one of the number 


was permitted to return to Thebes, to bear the 
tidings of the fate of his companions. He was 
one of the 7 chiefs of the army of Adrastus, 
and during the Theban war behaved with great 
courage. Many of the enemies expired under 
his blows, till he was at last wounded by Me- 
lanippus. Though the blow was fatal, Tydeus 
had the strength to dart at his enemy, and 
bring him to the ground, before he was carried 
away from the fight by his companions. At 
his own request, the dead body of Melanippus 
was brought to him, and after he had ordered 
the head to be cut off, he began to tear out the 


brains with his teeth. The savage barbarity of 
Tydeus displeased Minerva, who was coming to | 


bring relief to him, and make him immortal; 
and the goddess left him to his fate, and suf- 
fered him to die. He was buried at Argos, 
where his monument was still to be seen in the 
age of Pausanias. He was father to Diomedes, 
Some suppose that the cause of his flight to 
Argos was the murder of the son of Melus, or, 
according to others, of Aleathous, his fathex’s 
brother, or perhaps his own brother Olenius. 
H. 4, 365. 387 —Apolied. 1, 8. 3, 6—Hseh. S. 
© Th.— Paus. 9, 18,— Diod. S. 2. — Eurip. 
Supph—din. 6, 379 cae eid, Ib. 350, Se 
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him the same as the famous Typhaus: (see 
Typkeeus..——l1, A brother of Osiris, who 
| married Nepthys. He laid snares for his bro- 
| ther during his expedition, and murdered him. 
The death of Osiris was ayenged by his son 
Orus, and Typho was put to death: (see Osiris.) 
He was reckoned among the Egyptians to he 
the cause of every evil, and on that account 
| generally represented as a wolf and crocodile. 
Plut. Is. et Os —Diod. S.1. 

Txyruaus, or Typo, a famous giant, son of 
Tartarus and Terra, who had 100 heads like 
those of a serpent or dragon. Flames of de- 
youring fire were darted from his mouth and 
eyes, and he uttered horrid yells like the disso- 
nant shrieks of different animals. He was no 
sooner born, than, to avenge the death of his 
brothers the giants, he made war against heaven, 
and so frightened the gods, that they fled away, 
and assumed different shapes. Jupiter became 
a ram, Mercury an ibis, Apollo a crow, Junoa 
cow, Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, Venus a 
| fish, &c. The father of the gods at last re- 
sumed courage, and put Typheus to flight with 
his thunderbolts, and crushed him under Mt, 
Adtna, in the island of Sicily, or, according to 
some, under the island Inmarime. Typheeus be- 
came father of Cerberus, Geryo, and Orthos, 
by his union with Echidna, Aygin. 152, 196. 
— Ovid, Met, 5, 325.—dEsch. S. c. Th— He- 
siod, Th. 820.—Hom, Hym—Herod, 2, 156.= 
Gin. 9, 716. 

TyrannYo, I. a grammarian of Pontus, inti- 
mate with Cicero. His original name was The- 
ophrastus, and he received that of Tyrannio 
from his austerity to his pupils. He was taken 
by Lucullus, and restored to his liberty by Mu- 
rena. He opened a school in the house of 
Cicero, and enjoyed his friendship, He was 


.| Helen by Jupiter, See Castor, Clytemnestra, 7 


| 
| 
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extremely fond of books, and collected a library 
of about 30,000 volumes. To his care and in- 
dustry the world is indebted for the preserva- 
tion of Anistotle’s works: [see, however, 47is- 
doteles.|——II. One of his disciples, called 
Diocles, bore his name; a native of Fhenicia, 
made prisoner in the war of Augustus and An- 
tony; bought by Dymes, one of the emperors 
favorites, and afterwards by Terentia, who 
gave to him his liberty. He wrote 68 different 
volumes, in one of which he proved that the 
Latin tongue was derived from the Greek ; and 
another, in which Homer’s Poems were cor- 
rected, &c. 

_ Tyras, or Tyra, Miester, a river of Euro- 


- pean Sarmatia, falling into the Euxine sea, be- 


tween the Danube and Borysthenes, 
Pont. 4, 10, 50. s 

Tyro, a beautiful nymph, daughter of Sal- 
moneus, king of Elis and Alcidice. She was 
treated with great severity by her mother-in-law 
Sidero, and atlast removed from her father’s 
house by her uncle Cretheus. She became ena- 
-mored of the Enipeus; and as she often walked 
-on the banks of the river, Neptune assumed 
the shape of her favored lover, and gained her 
affections. She had 2 sons, Pelias and Neleus, 
by Neptune, whom she exposed, to conceal her 
incontinence from the world. The children 
were preserved by shepherds; and arrived to 
years of maturity, avenged their mother’s inju- 
wes by assassinating the cruel Sidero. Some 
time after her amour with Neptune, Tyro mar- 
ried her uncle Cretheus, by whom she had 
iso, Amythao, and Pheres. Tyro is often 
called Sa/monis from her father. Od. 11, 234. 
—FPind. Pyth. 4.—Apolled. 1, 9.—Diod. S. 4. 
= Propert. 1, 13, 20. 2, 30,51. 3, 19, 13.— 
Ovid, Am. 3, 6, 43.—/Ehan, V. H. 12, 42. 

Tyros, acity of Phenicia: see Tyrus. 

TyRRHEWM”, a patronymic given to the sans 
of Tyrrheus, who kept the flocks of Latinus, 
Ain, 7, 484. 

Tyrruetni, the inhabitants of Etruria: see 
Etruria. 

TYRRHENUM MARE, that part of the Medi- 
terranean, which lies on the coast of Etruria ; 
also called Inferum, as being at the bottom or 
south of Italy. 

TxrrnHENvs, I. a son of Atys, king of Ly- 
dia, who came to Italy, where part of the 
country was called after him. Strabo, 5.— 
Tac. Ann. 4, 55.—Fill. Patere. 1, 1, 11. A 
friend of Æneas. Æn. 11, 612. 

Tyrrnevs, I.a shepherd of king Latinus, 
whose stag being killed by the companions of 
Ascanius, was the first cause of war between 
Æneas and the inhabitants of Latium. Hence 
the word Tyrrheides. Æn. 7, 485.—— II. An 
Egyptian general, B.o. 91. 

‘Lyrsis, a place in the Balearides, supposed 
to be the palace of Saturn. 

Tyxrmus, a Greek elegiac poet, born in 
Attica, son of Archimbrotus: [see the end of 
this article.] In the 2d Messenian war, the 
Lacedemonians were directed by the oracle to 
apply to the Athenians for a general, if they 
wished to finish their expedition with success, 
and they received Tyrtxus. The poet, though 
ridiculed for his deformities, and ignorance of 
military affairs, animated the Lacedemonians 
with martial songs, just as they wished to raise 
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the siege of Ithome, and inspired them with so 
much courage that they defeated the Messe- 
nians, For his services he was made a citizen 
of Lacedemo, and treated with great attention. 
Of the compositions of Tyrteus, nothing is 
extant but the fragments of 4 or 5 Elegies. He 
flourished about B.c. 684. [The native country 
of Tyrtzeus is a point not well ascertained. The 
common opinion is in favor of his haying been 
an Athenian; but Suidas says that he was a 
Lacedemonian or Milesian. Some have en- 
deavoured to reconcile these opposite statements 
by supposing that he was a Milesian by birth, 
but had been domiciled at Athens, Belonging 
to a Dorian family, and regarding the Spartans 
as his kindred race, he joined them, when in- 
volvedin a dangerous war. The account given 
of him above, wears the garb of fable. The 
deformity of his person had no foundation what- 
ever in truth. His lameness is only a satirical 
allusion to his frequent use of the pentameter 
verse. The best editions, Klotzius, Adienb. 
1767, and Brunck's Analecta.) Justin, 2, 5.— 
Strabo, 8.—Aristot. Polit. 5, 7.—Horat. de 
drt. P. 402—4han, V. H. 12, 50.—Paus. 
4 6. Sous: 

Tyrus, or Tyros, Sur, a very ancient city 
of Phenicia, built by the Sidonians, on a small 
island at the south of Sido, about 200 stadia 
from the shore. [Tyre is called inthe Old Tes- 
tament, Zor; by the inhabitants it was termed 
Sor. The Roman traders altered this to Sar, 
and Sarra, whence the epithet Sarranus in 
Virg.] ‘There were, properly speaking, 2 places 
of that name; the old Tyros, called Pa/etyros, 
on the sea-shere, ard the other in the island. 
It was about 19 miles in circumference, inclus 
ding Paletyros, but without it about 4 miles. 
Tyre was destroyed by the princes of Assyria, 
and afterwards rebuilt. [The new city was not 
built on the site of the old one, but on a small 
island contiguous to the shore. It is more than 
probable that it existed previous to the destruc- 
tion of the ancient city, and formed apart of it, 
but was enlarged after the ruin of the old.] It 
maintained its independence, [or rather, yielded 
only a nominal subjection to the Persian power, ] 
till the age of Alexander, who took it with much 
difficulty, and only after he had joined the 
island to the continent by a mole, attera siege 
of 7 months, on Aug. 20, B.c. 332. The Ty- 
rians were naturally industrious ; their city was 
the emporium of commerce, and they were 
deemed the inventors of scarlet and purple 
colors. They founded many cities in different 
parts of the world, such as Carthage, Gades, 
Leptis, Utica, &e. which, on that account, are 
often distinguished by the epithet Tyria. [The 
extensive commerce of Tyre is well known. 
The Phenician merchants visited all the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and even extended their 
adventurous course to the modern Scilly Isles, 
and the Baltic. Their inland trade also put 
them in possession of the rich commodities of 
Egypt, Arabia, India, and the whole of Asia.] 
The buildings of Tyre were very splendid and 
magnificent; the walls were 150 feet high, with 
a proportionable breadth. Hercules was the 
chief deity of the place. It had 2 large and 
capacious harbors, and a powerful fleet; and 
was built, according to some writers, about B.c. 
2760, Strabo, 16,—Herod, 2, 44,—Me/a, 1,12. 
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w—Curt. 4, 4.—Zin. 1, 6. 339. §ce.—Ovid, Fast. 
A. &e—Met. 5, 10.— Lucan, 3, &e. 
Tysprus, a city of Africa Propria, not far 
from the coast, below Turris Hannibalis ; sup- 


“posed to coincide as to position with the modern 
El-Jem.] 1 


V. 


: Vacatione (lex de,) was enacted concerning 
Ahe exemption from military service, and con- 
-tained this very remarkable clause, mst bellum 
»Gallicum eaxoriatur, in which case the priests 
themselves were not exempted from service. 
“This can intimate how apprehensive the Ro- 
¿mans were of the Gauls, by whom their city 
-had once been taken. 

Vacca, I. Veja, a town of Numidia, [on the 
‘Rubricatus, south-west of Carthage; a place 
-of great note in the Jugurthine war.] Sallust, 
Jug. II. A river of Spain. 

Vaccm1, a people at the north of Spain, 
.[occupying, according to Mannert, what is now 
-the greater part of Valladolid, Leon, Palencia, 
sand the province of Joro.] Liv. 21, 5. 35, ii. 
46, 47. 

Vactna, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
~over leisure and repose, as the word indicates, 
(wacare.) Her festivals were observed in the 
emonth of December, | Ovid, Fast. 6, 307.— 
Hor. Ep. 1, 10, 49. 

Vapimonis Lacus, a lake of Etruria, whose 
waters were sulphureous. The Etrurians were 
sdefeated there by the Romans, and the Gauls 
by Dolabella, Liv. 9, 39.—Flor. 1, 13.—Plin. 
Ep. 8, 20. 

Vaceprusa, a river of Sicily, between the 
towns of Camarinaand Gela, Sid. Ital. 14, 229. 

Vacéns, or Vacrennt, a people of Liguria, 
-at the sources of the Po, whose capital was 
called Augusta Vagiennorum, Sil. Ital. 8, 606. 

Varauis, Waal, a river of modern Holland. 

Tac. dnn. 2, 6. 

Varens, Fravius, J. a son of Gratian, born 
‘in Pannonia. His brother Valentinian took 
him as his colleague on the throne, and ap- 
pointed him over the eastern parts of the Roman 
empire. The bold measures and threats of the 
rebel Procopius frightened the new emperor ; 
„and if his friends had not intervened, he would 
chaye willingly resigned all his pretensions to the 
empire, which his brother had entrusted to his 
‘care, By perseverance, however, Valens was 
enabled to destroy his rival, and distinguish him- 
self in his wars against the northern barbarians. 
But his lenity to these savage intruders proved 
fatal to the Roman power; and by permitting 
-some of the Goths to settle in the provinces of 
Thrace, and have free access to every part of the 
country, Valens encouraged them to make depre- 
dations on his subjects, and disturb their tran- 
_guillity. His eyes were opened too late; he 
„attempted to repel them, but failed in the 
attempt. A bloody battle was fought, in which 
the barbarians obtained some advantage, and 
Valens was hurried away by the obscurity of 
the night, and affection of his soldiers for his 
person, into a lonely house, which the Goths set 
.on fire, Valens, unable to make his escape, 
was burnt alive in his 50th year, after a reign 
of 15 years, a.p..378. He has been blamed 
for his superstition and cruelty, in putting to 
„death all his sei cntey whose names began by 
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Theod, because he had been informed by his 


favorite astrologers that his crown would de- 


-yolve on the head of an officer, whose name began 


with these letters. Valens did not possess any 
of the qualities, which distinguish a great and 
powerful monarch. He was illiterate, and of 
a disposition naturally indolent and inactive; 
though timorous in the highest degree, warlike ; 
though fond of ease, acquainted with the cha- 
racter of his officers, and preferring none but 
such as possessed merit; a great friend of dis- 
cipline, pattern of chastity and temperance, and 
always ready to listen to the just complaints of 
his subjects, thongh he gave an attentive ear to 
flattery and malevolent. informations. Amm., 
Marcell. &c: II. Valerius, a proconsul of 
Achaia, who, proclaimed himself emperor of 
Rome when Macrian, invested with the purple 
in the east, attempted to assassinate him. He 
reigned only 6 months, and was murdered by 
his soldiers, A. D. 261. III. Fabius, a friend 
of Vitellius, whom he saluted emperor in oppo- 
sition to Otho; greatly honored by Vitellius, 
&c._~IV. A general of the emperor Hono- 
rius.— V. The name of the 2d Mercury men- 
tioned by Cicero, N. D. 3, 22. 

Vaxentia, I. one of the ancient. names of 
Rome. II. A town of Spain, [ Valencia, on 
the Turia, Guadalaviar,| a little below Sagun- 
tum, founded by J. Brutus, and for some time 
known by the name of Julia Colonia; II 
[A town of the Segalauni, Valence, in Gallia 
Narbonensis, on the banks of the Rhodanus.] 
IV. Another in Sardinia. 3 

VALENTINIANUS lst, a son of Gratian ; raised 
to the imperial throne by his merit and valor. 
He kept the western part of the empire for 
himself, and appointed over the east his brother 
Valens. He gave the most convincing proof of 
his military valor in the victories, obtained over 
the barbarians in the provinces of Gaul, and 
deserts of Africa, or on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube. The insolence of the Quadi he 
punished with great severity; and when these 
desperate and indigent barbarians had depre- 
cated the conqueror’s mercy, Valentinian treated 
them with every mark of contempt and reseut- 
mént. While he spoke with such warmth, he 
broke a blood-vessel, and fell lifeless on the 
ground. He was conveyed into his palace by 
his attendants, and soon after died, after suffer- 
ing the greatest agonies, violent fits, and con- 
tortions of his limbs, on Nov. 17, a.D. 375. He 
was then in his 55th year, and had reigned 12 


years. He has been represented by some as | 


cruel and covetous in the highest degree. He 
was naturally of an irascible disposition, and 
gratified his pride in expressing a contempt for 
those, who were his equals in military abilities, 
or shone for gracefulness or elegance of address. 
Amm. Marcell. II. About 6 days after the 
death of Valentinian, his 2d son Valentinian 
the 2d, was proclaimed emperor, though only 


5 years old. He succeeded his brother Gratian, » 


A.D. 383, but his youth seemed to favor dissen- 
sion, and the attempts and usurpations of rebels. 
He was robbed of his throne by Maximus, 4 
years after the death of Gratian ; and in this 
helpless situation had recourse to Theodosius, 
then emperor of the east. He was successful 
in his applications; Maximus was conquered 
by Theodosius, and Valentinian entered Rome 
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„in triumph, accompanied by his benefactor. He 
was some time after strangled by Arbogastes, 
one of his officers, a native of Gaul, in whom 
he had placed too much confidence, and from 
whom he expected more deference than the 
ambition of a barbarian could pay. Valentinian 
reigned 9 years. This happened May 15, 
A.D. 392, at Vienne, one of the modern towns 
of France. He has been commended for his 
many virtues, and the applause, which the 
populace bestowed on him, was bestowed on 
real merit. He abolished the greatest part of 
the taxes; and because his subjects complained 
that he was too fond of the amusements of the 
circus, ordered all such festivals to be abolished, 
and all the wild beasts, kept for the entertainment 
of the people, to be slain. He was remarkable 
for his benevolence and clemency, not only to his 
friends, but even to conspirators against his life; 
and used to say that tyrants alone are suspicious. 
He was fond of imitating the virtues and exem- 
plary life of his friend and patron Theodosius, and 
if he had lived longer, the Romans might have 
enjoyed peace and security. III. Valentinian 
the 3d, was son of Constantius and Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great, and there- 


fore, as related to the imperial family, was sa- | 


luted emperor in his youth, and publicly ac- 
knowledged as such at Rome, Oct.3, a.D. 423, 
about the 6th year of his age. He was at first 
governed by his mother, and the intrigues of his 
generals and courtiers; and when he came to 
years of discretion, disgraced himself by vio- 
lence, oppression, and incontinence. He was 
murdered in the midst of Rome, A.D. 454, in 
his 36th year, and 31st of his reign, by Petro- 
nius Maximus, to whose wife he had offered 
violence. The vices of Valentinian the 3d were 
conspicuous ; every passion he wished to gratify 
at the expense of his honor, health, and cha- 
racter; and as he lived without one single act 
of benevolence or kindness, died lamented by 
none, though pitied for his imprudence and 
vicions propensities. He was the last of the 
family of Theodosius. IV. A son of the em- 
peror Gratian, who died when very young. 
Vareria, I. a sister of Publicola, who advised 
the Roman matrons to go and deprecate the re- 
sentment of Coriolanus. Plut. Cor. JIA 
daughter of Publicola, given as an hostage to 
Porsenna by the Romans. She fled from the 
enemy’s country, and swam across the Tiber. 


tensius, who married Sylla. 
the emperor Valentinian. 
emperor Galerius, &c. 
which led from Messana to Lilybeum. 
A town of Spain. Plin. 3, 3. 


V. The wife of the 
VI. A road in Sicily 


Varerta LEX, I. de provocatione, by P. Vale- | 


rius Poplicola, the sole consul, A. U. c» 2437 It 
permitted the appeal from a magistrate to the 
people,’ and forbade the magistrate to punish a 
citizen for making the appeal. It further made 
it a capital crime for a citizen to aspire to the 
sovereignty of Rome, or exercise any office 


ithout the choice and approbation of the people. i 
Val. Max. 4, 1— es | citadel for the oppression of his country. He 


Val. Max. 4, 1.—Liv. 2, 8 —Dionys. H. 4. - 
II. De debitoribus, by Val. Flaccus. It required 
that all creditors should discharge their debtors 
on receiving a 4th part of the whole sum, 
III. Another by M. Valerius Corvinus, 4.U.c. 453, 
which confirmed the Ist Valerian law, enacted 


III. A daughter of Messala, sister to Hor- | 
IV. The wife of | 


VII. | 
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by Poplicola, IV. Called also Horatia, by 
L. Valerius and M. Horatius the consuls, 
a.u.c. 304. It revived the Ist Valerian law, 
which under the triumvirate had lost its force. 
V. De magistratibus, by P. Val. Poplicola, 
sole consul a.u.c. 243. It created 2 questors to 
take care of the public treasure, which was for 
the future to be kept in the temple of Saturn. 
Plut. Pop.— Liv. 2. 

Varerrinus, PugLius Lremïvus, I. a Roman, 
proclaimed emperor by the armies in Rhætia, 
A.D. 254. The virtues, which shone in him, 
when a private man, were lost, when he as- 
cended the throne. Formerly distinguished for 
his temperance, moderation, and many virtues, 
which fixed the uninfluenced choice of all 
Rome on him, Valerian, invested with the pur- 
ple, displayed inability and meanness. He was 
cowardly in his operations, and though ac- 
quainted with war, and the patron of science, 
seldom acted with prudence, or favored men 
of true genius and merit. He took his son 
Gallienus as his colleague in the empire, and 
shewed the malevolence of his heart by perse- 
cuting the Christians, whom he had for a while 
tolerated. He also made war against the Goths 
and Scythians; but in an expedition, which he 
undertook ‘against Sapor, king of Persia, his 
arms were attended with ill success. He was 
conquered in Mesopotamia, and when he wished 
to have a private conference with Sapor, the 
conqueror seized his person, and carried him in 
triumph to his capital, where he exposed him, 
and in all the cities of his empire, to the ridi- 
cule and insolence of his subjects. When the 
Persian monarch mounted on horseback, Vale- 
rian served as a footstool, and the many other 
insults, which he suffered, excited indignation 
even among the courtiers of Sapor. The mo- 
narch at last ordered him to be flayed alive, and 
salt to be thrown over his mangled body, so 


| that he died in the greatest torments. His 


skin was tanned, and painted in red; and, that 
the ignominy of the Roman empire might be 
lasting, nailed in one of the temples of Persia. 


| Valerian died in his 71st year, A.D. 260, after 


II; A grandson of Va- 


a reign of 7 years. 


| lerian the emperor; put to death, when his 


father, the emperor Gallienus, was killed.—— 
III. ‘One of the generals of the usurper Niger. 
IV. A worthy senator, put to death by He- 
liogabalus. 

Vatertus Pusrius, I. a celebrated Roman, 
surnamed Poplicola, for his popularity. He 
was very active in assisting Brutus to expel the 
Tarquins, and the first who took an oath to 
support the liberty and independence of his 
country. Though he had been refused the con- 
sulship, and had retired with great dissatisfac- 
tion from the direction of affairs, yet he re- 
garded the public opinion, and when the jealousy 
of the Romans inveighed against the towering 
appearance of his house, acknowledged the res 
proof, and in making it lower, shewed his wish 


| to be on a level with his fellow-citizens, and 


not to erect what might be considered as a 


was afterwards honored with the consulship, on 

the expulsion of Collatinus, and triumphed 

over the Etrurians, after he had gained the 

victory in the battle, in which Brutus and the 

sons of Tarquin had fallen, le died after 
1 
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he had been 4 times consul, and’ enjoyed the 
.popularity, and received the grateful thanks, 
-which a people, redeemed from slavery and 
-oppression, usually pay to their patrons and de- 
.liverers. He was so poor, that his body was 
buried at the public expense. The Roman 
“matrons mourned his death a whole year. Plut. 
in Vita—Fior, 1, 9.—tiv. 3, 8. §&e—II. 
Corvinus, a tribune of the soldiers under Camil- 
lus. When the Roman army were challenged 
.by one of the Senones, remarkable for his 
strength and stature, Valerius undertook to en- 
gage him, and obtained an easy victory, by 
means of a crow, which assisted him, and at- 
tacked the face of the Gaul, whence his sur- 
name of Corvinus. Valerius triumphed over 
the Etrurians and the neighbouring states, 
which made war against Rome, and was 6 times 
honored with the consulship. He died in his 
100th year, admired and regretted for many 
private and public virtues. Val. Max. 8, 13.— 
Liv. 7, 27. &e.—Plut. Mar.—Cic. Cat: 
III. Antias, an historian often quoted, and 
-particularly by Livy. IV. Flaccus, a consul 
with Cato, whose friendship he honorably 
shared. He made war against the Insubres 
and Boii, and killed 10,000 of the enemy.—— 
V. Marcus Corvinus Messala, a Roman, made 
consul with Augustus. He distinguished him- 
self by his learning as well as military virtues. 
He lost his memory about 2 years before his 
death, and, according to some, was even igno- 
rant of his own name. Sweton.—Cic. Brut. 
VI. Soranus, a Latin poet, in the age of 
Jul. Cesar, put to death for betraying a se- 
cret. He acknowledged no god, but the soul 
of the universe——VII. Maximus, a brother 
of Poplicola.——VIII. A Latin historian, 
who carried arms under the sons of Pompey, 
[usually styled Valerius Maximus. The anony- 
mous, but ancient author of his Life, makes 
him to have been descended from the Valerian 
family on the father’s side, and from the Fabian 
on the mother’s side. His surname Maximus 
indicates the latter part of this genealogy.] 
He dedicated his time to study, and wrote añ 
Account of all the most Celebrated Sayings and 
Actions of the Romans, and other Ilustrious 
Persons, still extant, and divided into 9 books. 
[He classifies the individuals, of whom he 
treats, according to some peculiar virtue or 
vice, of which they were cited as examples. He 
first confines himself to Romans, and then to 
other nations, especially the Greeks. The titles 
of his chapters are the work of the grammarians 
or copyists, aš appears very clearly from the use 
of words, unknown during the best age of Ro- 
man literature. Valerius displays neither judg- 
ment in his choice of anecdotes, nor skill in 
their arrangement, nor good taste in his use of 
expressions, and the transitions, which he fre- 


quently makes from the natural order of things. | 


No one ever carried flattery to a greater ex- 
tent: his Preface, addressed to Tiberius, is 
perfectly disgusting. His manner of narrating 
is far from pleasing; and his style is cold, de- 
clamatory, and affected. Notwithstanding its 
faults, however, the work is interesting for the 
history and study of antiquity, and contains a 
number of little facts taken from authors, whose 
works have not reached us. Some critics be 
lieve, though sore very sure grounds, that the 
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work in question is a compilation from a larger 
one by the same author, and was executed b: 

C. Titus Probus, or Julius Paris. Others in 
like manner ascribe it to Januarius Nepotianus, 
These 3 individuals are equally unknown, ] 
Some have supposed that he lived after the 
age of Tiberius, from the want of purity and 
elegance, which so conspicuously appear in his 
writings, unworthy of the correctness of the 
golden age of Roman literature. The best edi- 
tions, Vorstius, 8vo. Berlin, 1762.; Torrenius, 
4to. L. Bat. 1726.; [Kappius, Lips. 1782, 8vo.] 
IX. Marcus, a brother of Poplicola, who 
defeated the army of the Sabines in 2 battles ; 
honored with a triumph, and the Romans, to 
shew their sense of his gréat merit, built him 
a house on Mt. Palatine at the public expense, 
X. Potitus, a general who stirred up the 
people and army against the decemvirs, and 
Appius Claudius in particular; chosen consul, 
and conquered the Volsci and Auquii— XI. 
Flaccus, a Roman, intimate with Cato the 
censor. He was consul with him, and cut off 
an army of 10,000 Gauls in one battle, He 
was also chosen censor, and prince of the senate, 
&e. XII. A Latin poet, who flourished under 
Vespasian. He wrote a poem in 8 books om 
the Argonautic Expedition, but it remained un- 
finished on account of his premature death, 
[The MSS. of this poem add to the name of 
Valerius Flaccus that of Setinus Balbus. Tt has 
been supposed by some critics that this last was 
the name of a grammarian, who made a revi- 
sion of the text, or perhaps was the possessor 
of a remarkable MS. The birthplace of the 
writer is also involyed in some doubt. It is be- 
lieved by many that his native place was Pata- 
vium, and this opinion is founded on various 
passages of Martial. Others suppose that he 
was born at Setia in Campania, and allege the 
name Seéinws in favor of this position. This 
latter name, however, has been explained above. 
There has come down to us, among the Epi- 


| grams of Martial, one addressed to Valerius 


Flaccus, in which the former advises him to 
renounce poetry, and apply himself to the stu- 
dies of the bar, as affording a better means for 
ac€umulating a fortune. From this some have 
been led to believe that his poetical talents were 
not held in very high esteem by his contempo- 
raries. Quintilian, however, speaks of his death 
as a great loss to literature. He died A. b. 88, 
in the reign of Domitian, The Argonautics is 
a poem in 8 books, the last imperfect. Had it 
been completed, it is thought that it would have 
occupied 10 or 12 books. It is an imitation of 
the work of Apollonius of Rhodes on the same 
subject. The critics are far from being agreed 
as to its merits: some rank it next to the 
4Eneid ; while others, who regard beauty of 
diction as less essential than invention, assign 
to it a much lower rank, and give the prefer- 
ence to the poems of Statius, Lucan, and even 
Silius Italicus. In truth, it is clearly deficient 
in originality. The principal fault is that the 
enterprise of the Argonauts, which forms the 
chief interest of the fable, is continually lost 
sight of amid numerous digressions and epi- 
sodes. Hence the poem wears in general a 
cold and monotonous appearance. It is not, 
however, without beauties ; it contains descrip- 


tions highly poetical, and some very ingenious 
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comparisons. It is remarkable that in the pas- 
sages, where Valerius does not imitate Apollo- 
nius, he is fat more elegant than in those where 
he copies him. His style is concise and ener- 
getic; but oftentimes obscure and affected. Fre- 
quently, too, he sacrifices nature to art, and to 
an anxiety for displaying the stores of his eru- 
dition.] The best editions, Burmann, L. Bat. 
1724, and 12mo. Utr. 1702. XIIT. Asiaticus, 
a celebrated Roman, accused of having mur- 
~ dered one of the relations of the emperor Clau- 
dius. He was condemned by the intrigues of 
Messalina, though innocent, opened his veins, 
and bled to death. Tac. Ann. XIV. A 
friend of Vitellius. XV. Fabius, a youth 
condemned under Nero for counterfeiting the 
will of one of his friends, &c. Tac. Ann. 14, 42. 
—XVI. Levinus, a consul, who fought against 
Pyrrhus during the Tarentine war: (see Levi- 
nus.) ——X VII. Preconinus, a lieutenant of 
Cæsar’s army in Gaul, slain in a skirmish. 
XVIII. Paulinus, a friend of Vespasian, &c. 

Varerus Rurvus, a Roman poet in the Au- 
gustan age, celebrated for his writings; very 
intimate with Horace. Tibul. 3, 1, 180.— Hor. 
Sat. 1, 10, 82. 

ViNDALYI, a people of Germany, [who seem 
to have been of Gothic origin. Pliny and Pro- 
copius agree in making them such, and the 
latter writer more especially affirms, in express 
terms, that the Goths and Vandals, though dis- 
tinguished by name, were the same people, 
agreeing in their manners, and speaking the 
same language. They were called Vandals from 
the Tetitonic term wenden, “to wander.” They 
began to be troublesome to the Romans a.D. 160, 
in the reion of Aurelius and Verus; in 410, 
made themselves masters of Spain in conjunc- 
tion with the Alans and Suevi, and received for 
their share what from them was termed Vanda- 
lusia, Andalusia ; 429, crossed into Africa under 
Genseric, who not only made himself master of 
Byzacium, Getulia, and part of Numidia, but 
also crossed over into Italy, A.D. 455, and plun- 
dered Rome. After the death of Genseric, the 
Vandal power declined.] Tacit. G. 3. 

Vanarones, a people of Germany. Their 
eapital Borbetomagus is now called Worms. 
Lucan, 1, 431.—Ces. B. G. 1, 51. 

Vanni, Civita, a town of Italy, north of 
the Po. 

Varnes, a name common to some of the 
Persian monarchs, in the age of the Roman 
emperors. 

[Varpanus, or Varvantus, a river of Asia, 
called otherwise Hypanis, which rises in the 
central part of Caucasus, and falls into the 
Palus Mzotis by several mouths. It receives 
in its course all the water of the western branch 
of the Caucasian chain. The sandy plain, 
which extends to the north of this river, fur- 
nishes it with more. Its 2 principal mouths 
embrace the island of Taman, in which the 
town of Fanegoria, the ancient Phanagoria, 
attracts a little trade. The modern name Ku- 
ban of the river Hypanis preserves traces of the 
ancient appellation, since, according to the pro- 
nunciation of the dialects of the north of Asia, 
the A, uttered from the throat, becomes k. | 

Varia Lex, I. de majestate, by the tribune 
L. Varius, a.v.c. 662. It ordained that all 
such, as had assisted the confederates in their 
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| war against Rome, should be publicly tried. 


——II. De civitate, by Q. Varius Hybrida. It 
punished all such, as were suspected of having 
assisted or supported the people of Italy in their 
petition to become free citizens of Rome. Cie. 
pro Mil. 36. in Brut. 56, 88. &c. 

Varst, a people of Germany. 

Varius, I. a tragic poet, intimate with Hò- 
race and Virgil; one of those, whom Augustus 
appointed to revise Virgil’s Æneid. Some frag- 
ments of his poetry are still extant. Besides 
Tragedies, he wrote a Panegyric on the em- 
peror. Quintilian says that his Thyestes was 
equal to any composition of the Greek poets. 
Hor. Sat. 1, 5. 40. II. A man who raised 
his reputation by the power of his oratory. Cie. 
de Orat. 1, 25. IIT. One of the friends of 
Antony, surnamed Cofy/o. TV. A man in 
the reign of Otho, punished for his adulte- 
ries. &c. 

Varro, M. Terentius, I. a Roman consul 
defeated at Canne, by Hannibal: (see Teren- 
tius.) TI. A Latin writer, celebrated for his 
great learning. He wrote no less than 500 
different volumes, all now lost except a treatise 
de Re Rustica, and another de Lingua Latina, 
dedicated to the orator Cicero. He was Pom- 
pey’s lieutenant in his piratical wars, and ob- 
tained a naval crown. [He was born in the 
637th year of Rome, and was descended of an 
ancient senatorial family. It is probable that 
his youth, and even the greater part of his man- 
hood, was spent in literary pursuits, and in the 
acquisition of that stupendous knowledge, which 
has procured for him the appellation of the most 
learned of the Romans. In 686 he served under 
Pompey in his war against the pirates, in which 
he commanded the Greek ships. To the for- 
tunes of that commander he continued firmly 
attached, and was appointed one of his lieu- 
tenants in Spain, along with Afranius and 
Petreius, at the commencement of the war with 
Cesar. Hispania Ulterior was specially con- 
fided to his protection, and 2 legions were placed 
under his command. After the surrender of his 
colleagues in Hither Spain, Cæsar proceeded in 
person against him. Varro appears to have 
been little qualified to cope with such an adver- 
sary. One of the legions deserted before his 
own eyes, and his retreat to Cadiz, whither he 
had meant to retire, having been cut off, he sur- 
rendered at discretion, with the other, in the 
vicinity of Corduba. From that period he de- 
spaired of the salvation of the republic, and 
receiving his freedom from Cæsar, proceeded 
to Dyrrhachium, to give Pompey a detail of 
what had passed. ‘This latter place he left 
almost immediately thereafter for Rome. After 
his return to Italy, he withdrew from afl poli- 
tical concerns. and indulged himself during the 
remainder of his life in the enjoyment of literary 
leisure. The only service, which he performed 
for Cæsar, was that of arranging the hooks, 
which the dictator had himself procured, or 
which had been acquired by those, who had pre- 
ceded him in the management of public affairs. 
He lived during the reign of Cesar in habits 
of the closest intimacy with Cicero. The 
greater part of his time was passed at the 
various villas, which he possessed in Italy. 
After the assassination of Cæsar, Varro’s prin- 
cipal villa, near the town a in the 
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territory of the Volsci, was forcibly seized by 
Marc Antony, along with almost all his wealth. 
Nor was this all. His name was also placed in 
the list of the proscribed, though he was at the 
advanced age of 70. „His friends, however, 
secreted him, and he remained in a place of 
safety until a special edict was passed by the 
consul, M. Plancus, under the triumviral seal, 
excepting him and Messala Corvinus from the 
general slaughter. But though Varro thus 
escaped, he was unable to save his library, 
which was placed in the garden of one of his 
villas, and fell into the hands of an illiterate 
soldiery. After the battle of Actium, Varro 
resided at Rome until his decease, which hap- 
pened a.u.c. 727, when he was 90 years of 
age. His wealth was restored by Augustus, 
but his books could not be supplied. It is 
not improbable that the loss of his books, which 
impeded the prosecution of his studies, and pre- 
vented the composition of such works, as may 
have required reference and consultation, may 
have induced Varro to employ the remaining 
part of his life in delivering those precepts of 
agriculture, which had been the result of long 
. experience, and which needed only reminiscence 
to inculcate. It was some time after the loss 
of his books, and nearly at the age of 80, that 
Varro composed the work on Husbandry, as he 
himself testifies in the Introduction. “ Varro,” 
obseryes Martyn, “ writes more like a scholar 
than a man practically acquainted with agri- 
cultural pursuits.’’? This work, together with 
that de Lingua Latina, are the only 2 of Varro’s 
productions, which have reached us; and the 
latter is incomplete. On account of this philo- 
logical production, Gellius ranks him among 
the grammarians, who form a numerous and 
important class in the history of Latin litera- 
ture. This work originally consisted of 24 
books, and was divided into 3 great parts. The 
first 6 books were devoted to etymological re- 
searches. The 2d division, which extended from 
the commencement of the 7th to the end of the 
12th book, comprehended the accidents of verbs, 
and the different changes, which they undergo 
from declension, conjugation, and comparison, 
The author admits but of 2 kinds of words, 
nouns and verbs, to which he refers all the other 
parts of speech. He distinguishes also 2 sorts 
of declension, of which he calls the one arbi- 
trary, and the other natural or necessary. With 
the 9th book terminates the fragment, which 
we possess of Varro’s treatise. The 3d part of 
the work, which contained 12 books, treated of 
syntax. It also contained a sort of glossary, 
which explained the true meaning of Latin 
terms. This may be considered as one of the 
chief works of Varro, and was certainly a labo- 
rious and ingenious production; but the author 
is evidently too fond of deriving words from the 
ancient dialects of Italy, instead of recurring 
to the Greek, which, after the capture of Ta- 
rentum, became a great source of Latin terms. 
There was also a distinct treatise, de Sermone 
Latino, addressed to Marcellus, of which a ver 
few fragments are preserved by Gellius. The 
critical works of Varro were also numerous, 
but almost nothing is known of their contents. 
His mythological or theological productions were 
much studied, and very frequently cited by the 
early Fathers, ay by St. Augustine and 
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Lactantius. This part of his works chiefly con- 
tributed to the splendid reputation of Varro, and 
existed as late as the beginning of the 14th cent. 
Petrarch had seen it in his youth. It subse- - 
quently, however, disappeared. In history, Var- 
ro was also conspicuous, and Plutarch (Life of 
Romulus) speaks of him as a man of all the Ro- 
mans most versed in this department of know- — 
ledge. The philosophical writings of Varro are 
not numerous. His chief work of this descrip- _ 
tion, entitled de Philosophia liber, appears to 
have been very comprehensive. St. Augustine 
informs us that Varro examined in it all the 
various sects of philosophers, of which he enu- 
merated upwards of 280. The sect of the Old 
Academy was that, which he himself followed, 
and its tenets he maintained in opposition to all _ 
others. Varro derived much notoriety from his 
satirical compositions. His 7ricarenus, or Tri- 
cipitina, was a satiric histoty of the triumvirate 
of Cæsar, Pompey, and Crassus. Much plea- 
santry and sarcasm were also interspersed in 
his books entitled Logistoric: ; but his most cele- 
brated production in that line was the satire, 
which he himself entitled Memppean. It was 
so called from the Cynic Menippus of Gadara, 
who was in the habit of expressing himself 
jocularly on the most grave and important sub- 
jects. The appellation of Menippean was given 
to his satires by Varro, because he imitated the 
philosopher’s general style of humor. ` In its 
external form, it appears to have been a sort of 
literary anomaly. Greek words and phrases were 
interspersed with Latin; prose was mingled 
with verses of various measures; and plea- 
santry with serious remark. Many fragments _ 
of this Menippean Satire remain, but they are 


much broken and corrupted. The heads of the _ 


different subjects or chapters contained in it, 
amounting to nearly 150, have been given by ~ 
Fabricius in alphabetical order. Some of them 
are in Latin, others in Greek. Many minor 
productions of Varro might be also mentioned, 
did our limits permit. A sufficient number, 
however, have been cited to justify the pane- 
gyric of Cicero: — His works brought us home, 
as it were, while we were foreigners in our own 
city, and wandering like strangers, so that we 
might know who and where we were; for in 
them are laid open the chronology of his coun- 
try, a description of the seasons, laws of reli- 
gion, ordinances of the priests, domestic and 
military occurrences, situations of countries and 
places, names of all things divine and human, 
breed of animals, moral duties, and origin of 
things”? Dunlop’s Rom. Liter, 2, 34.] - St. 
Augustine says that it cannot but be wondered 
how Varro, who read such a number of books, 
could find time to compose so many volumes ; 
and how he, who composed so many volumes, 
could be at leisure to peruse such a variety of 
books, and gain so mnch literary information. 
[The best ed. of the treatise de Re Rustica, is 
that contained in the Scriptores Ret Rustice of 
Gesner, Lips. 1735, 2 vols. 4to., or in the same 
edited by Schneider, Lips. 1794-97, 7 vols. 8vo. ; 
of the treatise de Lingua Latina, that printed at 
Dordrecht, 1619, 8vo. ; Bipont, 1788, 2 vols. 
8vo.; of the Works, Paris, 1585, 12mo., with 
the notes of Jos. Scal. Turn. Vict. August. ] 

Il. Attacinus, a native of Gaul, in the 
age of J. Cæsar. He translated into Latin verse 
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the Argonautica of Apoll. Rh., with great cor- 
rectness and elegance. He also wrote a poem 
entitled de Bello Sequanico, besides Epigrams 

-and Elegies. Some fragments of his poetry 
are still extant. He failed in his attempt to 
write satire. Horat. Sat. 1, 10, 46.—Ovid, Am. 
1, 15.— Quint. 10, 1. 

Varus, Quinritivs, I. a Roman proconsul, 
descended from an illustrious family. He was 
appointed governor of Syria, and afterwards 
made commander of the armies in Germany. 
He was surprised by the enemy under Armi- 
nius, a crafty and dissimulating chief, and his 
army was cut to pieces. When he saw that 
everything was lost, he killed himself, a.p. 10, 
and his example was followed by some of his 
officers. His head was afterwards sent to Au- 
gustus at Rome by one of the barbarian chiefs, 
as also his body; and so great was the influ- 
ence of this defeat on the emperor, that he 
continued for whole months to shew all the 
marks of dejection and deep sorrow, often ex- 
claiming, O Varus, restore to me my legions. 
The bodies of the slain were left in the field of 
battle, where they were found 6 years after 
by Germanicus, and buried with great pomp. 
Varus has been taxed with indolence and cow- 
ardice, and some have intimated that, if he 
had not trusted too much to the insinuations of 
the barbarian chiefs, he might have not only 
escapéd ruin, but awed the Germans to their 
duty. His avarice-was also conspicuous ; he 
went poor to Syria, whence he returned loaded 
with riches. Hor. Od. 1, 24.—Vell. Paterc. 
2, 117.—Flor. 4, 12.—Virg. Ecl. 6. IZA: 
son of Varus, who married a daughter of Ger- 
manicus. Tac. Ann. 4, 6.——III. The father 
and grandfather of Varus, killed in Germany, 
slew themselves with their own swords, the one 
after the battle of Philippi, and the other in the 
plains of Pharsalia. 1V. Quintilius, a friend 
of Horace and other great men in the Augustan 
age. He was a good judge of poetry, and a 
great critic, as Horace, 4. P. 438, seems to in- 
sinuate. The poet has addressed the 18th Ode 
of his lst book to him, and in the 24th mourns 
pathetically his death. Some suppose this Varus 
to be the person killed in Germany, while others 
believe him to be a man, who devoted his time 
more to the Muses than to war. V. Lucius, 
an Epicurean philosopher, intimate with J. 
Cæsar. Some suppose that it was he, to whom 
Virgil inscribed his 6th Eelogue. He is com- 
mended by Quintil. 6, 3, 78. VI. Alfrenus, 
a Roman, who, though originally a shoemaker, 
became consul, and distinguished himself by 
his abilities as an orator. He was buried at 
the public expense, an honor granted to few, 
and only to persons of merit. Horat. Sat. 1, 3. 

VIL. Accius, one of the friends of Cato in 
Africa, &c. VIII. A river, which falls into 
the Mediterranean, to the west of Nice, after 
separating Liguria from Gallia Narbonensis. 
Lucan, 1, 404. ; 

Vascdnzs, a people of Spain, [between the 
Iberus and Pyrenees, in what is uow the king- 
dom of Navarre: their chief town was Pampelo, 
Pampeluna.| They were so reduced by a fa- 
mine by Metellus, that they fed on human flesh, 
Plin. 3, 3-—Auson. 2, 100. Juv. 15,93. 

VaricAnus, a hill at Rome, near the Tiber 


and Janiculum, which produced wine of no 
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great esteem. [It derived its name either from 
the circumstance of the Romans getting pos- 
session of it, by expelling the Tuscans, accord- 
ing to the counsel of the soothsayers, (vates,) 
or else from the predictions uttered there.] It 
was disregarded by the Romans on account of 
the unwholesomeness of the air, and continual 
stench of the filth, which was there, and of 
stagnated waters. Heliogabalus first cleared it 
of all disagreeable nuisances. It is now ad- 
mired for ancient monuments and pillars; as a 
public library, and the palace of the pope. Ho- 
rat. Od. 1, 20. 

ViriEnus, Saterno, a river rising in the Alps, 
aad babs into the Po. Martial, 3, 67.—Plin. 

pales 

Varinia Lex, I. de provinciis, by the tribune 
P. Vatinius, a.u.c. 694. It appointed Cesar 
governor of Gallia Cisalpina and Illyricum, for 
5 years, without a decree of the senate, or the 
usual custom of casting lots. Some persons 
were also appointed to attend him as lieutenants 
without the interference of the senate. His 
army was to be paid out of the public treasury, 
and he was empowered to plant a Roman colony 
in the town of Novocomum in Gaul. Il. 
Another by P. Vatinius, the tribune, a.u.c. 694, 
de repetundis, for the better management of the 
trial of those accused of extortion. 

Varintus, I. an intimate friend of Cicero, 
once distinguished for his enmity to the orator. 
He hated the people of Rome for their great 
vices and corruption, whence Vatinianum odium, 
to denote “ excessive hatred?’ Catull. 14, 3. 
—— II. A shoemaker, ridiculed for his great 
deformities, and the oddity of his character. 
He was one of Nero’s favorites, and surpassed 
the rest of the courtiers in flattery, and the 
commission of every impious deed. Large cups 
of no value are called Vatiniana from him, be- 
cause he used one ill-shaped and uncouth. 
Tacit. Ann. 13, 34.—Juv.— Martial, 96. 

Usu, a people of Germany near the Rhine, 
transported across the river by Agrippa, who 
gave to them the name of Agrippinenses, from 
his daughter Agrippina, born in the country. 
Their chief town, Ubiorum Oppidum, is now 
Cologne. Tacit. G. 28. Ann, 12, 27,—Plin. 
4, 17.—Cas. 4, 30. 

UcXLřao, a Trojan chief, praised for the 
soundness of his counsels, and his good inten- 
tions. His house was first set on fire by the 
Greeks. An. 2, 312.—I/. 3, 148. 

Uctsis, Lucubi, a town of Spain. Hirtius. 

Uni, or Vevinum, Udino, a town of Italy. 

Vectis, Isle of Wight, south of Britain. 
Sueton. Cl. 4. i 

Veptus PoLLřo, a friend of Augustus, very 
cruel to his servants, &c. See Polio. 

Vecertus, a Latin writer, who flourished 
A.D. 386, [in the reign of Valentinian, to whom 
he dedicated his treatise de Re Militari. Though 
probably a military man, his Latinity was pure 
for the age, in which he lived, Modern critics 
distinguish between this writer and the Vege- 
tius, who composed a treatise on the Veterinary 
Art.) The best ed., together with Modestus, 
is that of Paris, 1607, 4to. 

VurenteEs, the inhabitants of Veii; carried 
to Rome, where the tribe, which they com- 
posed, was called Veientina: see Ven. 

‘Ven, a powerful city of Etruria, at the dis- 
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tance of about 12 miles from Rome. It sus- 
tained many long wars against the Romans, 
and was at last taken and destroyed by Ca- 
millus, after a siege of 10 years. At the time 
of its destruction, Veii was larger and far more 
magnificent than the city of Rome. Its situà- 
tion was so eligible, that the Romans, after the 
burning of the city by the Gauls, were long in- 
clined to migrate thither, and totally abandon 
their native home; and this would have been 
carried into execution, if not opposed by the 
authority and eloquence of Camillus. Ovid, 
Fast. 2, 195.—Cic. de Div. 1, 44.—Horat. Sat. 
2, 3, 143.— Liv. 5; 21. Qé: 

Vesovis, or VesurYrer, a deity of ill-omen 
at Rome. He had a temple on the Capitoline 
hill. Some suppose that he was the same as 
Jupiter the infunt, or in the cradle, because he 
was represented without thunder, or a sceptre, 
and had only by his side the goat Amalthea, 
and the Cretan Nymph, who fed him, when 
young. Ovid, Fast. 3, 430. 

VeLasBRrum, a marshy piece of ground on 
the side of the Tiber, between the Aventine, 
Palatine, and Capitoline hills, which Augustus 
drained, and where he built houses. The place 
was frequented as a market, where oil, cheese, 
and other commodities were exposed to sale. 
Horat. Sat. 2, 3, 229.—Ovid, Fast. 6, 401.— 
Trbull. 2.5, 33.—Plaut. 3, 1, 29. 

Vata: I. [see Evia. ]——II. An eminence 
neat the Roman forum, where Poplicola built 
a house. Liv, 2, 6.—Cic. Aft. 7,15. 

VELINA; a part of the city of Rome, adjoin- 
ing Mt. Palatine; also one of the Roman tribes. 
Horat. Ep. 1,6, 52.— Cie, ad Att. 4, 15. 

Vextnus, a lake in the country of the Sa- 
bines, formed by the stagnant waters of the 
Velinus, between some hills near Reate. The 
river Velinus rises in the Apennines, and after 
it has formed the lake, falls into the Nar, near 
Spoletum. Æn. 7, 517. 

Venirerna, or Varirræ, an ancient town 
of Latiüm on the Appian road, 20 miles at the 
east of Rome. The inhabitants were called 
Pelitern. It became a Roman colony. Liv. 
8, 12. §e.— Suet. in Aug.—Sil. Ital. 8, 378. &e. 

VELLAUNODUNUM; Beaune, a town of the 
Senones. Ces. 7, 11. 

VeLLEDA, a woman famous among the Ger- 
mans, in the age of Vespasian, and worshipped 
asa deity. Tacit. G. 8. 

Veirius -PatercttLus, I. a Roman histo: 
rian, descended from an equestrian family of 
Campania. [The year of his birth is com- 
monly fixed at B.d. 19, the same year in which 
Virgil died.] He was at first a military tri- 
bune in the Roman armies, and for 9 years 
served under Tiberius in the various expedi- 
tions, Which he undertook in Gaul and Ger- 
many. Velleius wrote an Epitome of the His- 
tory of Greece and Rome, and of other Nations 
of the most Remote Antiquity, but of this au. 
thentic composition there remain only frag- 
ments of the History of Greece and Rome, from 
the conquest of Perseus by Paulus, to the 17th 
year of the reign of Tiberius, in 2 books. It 
is a judicious account of celebrated men, and 
illustrious cities; the historian is happy in his 
deseriptions ; his pictures are true, and narra- 
tions lively and interesting. The whole is can- 
did and wits only till the reign of the 
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Cæsars, when the writer began to be influenced 
by the presence of the emperor, or power of his 
favorites. He is deservedly censured for his 
invectives against Pompey, and his encomiums 
on the cruel Tiberius, and unfortunate Sejanus. 
Some suppose that he was involved in the ruin’ 
of this disappointed courtier, whom he had 
extolled as a pattern of virtue and morality. 
{The work is entitled Historia Romana, but it 
is possible that this appellation may be owing 
to the copyists. A single MS. of the work was 
preserved at the Convent Murdach, in Alsace, 
where Beatus Rhenanus found it. This MS, 
which was in a very bad condition, was subse. 
quently lost. Its place is supplied by the edi- 
tion of Rhenanus, published in 1520, and by a 
collation of the MS., made by Burer, before 
Rhenantis returned it to the Convent, from 
which he had borrowed it. This collation is 
added to the edition of 1546. The History 
does not enter into details. It is a general 
picture of the times, rather than a narrative of 
individual events. The historian states merely 
results, and is silent respecting the causes, 
which combined to produce them. He loves, 
however, to develop and draw the characters 
of the principal actors, and his work is filled 
with delineations traced by the hand of a 
master. We find in him also a great many 
political and moral observations, the fruit of 
experience, aiid foreign travel. In his style he 
imitates the concise and energetic manner of 
Sallust. His diction is pure and elegant, with- 
out, however, being wholly free from affectation, 
which shews itself in the search for archaisms 


| or antiquated forms of expression, and in the 


too frequent use of motal sentences, and figures 
of rhetoric. Some Hellenisms are also found 
in him. The charge of adulation to his prince, 
often brought against this historian, may find 
some palliation in the fact, that it was not until 
after the death of Sejanus that the tyrannical 
spirit of Tiberius began openly and fully to 
develop itself; and of this, if Velleius was in- 
volved in the fate of Sejanus, he could not of 
course have been awitness. Besides, Tiberius 
had been the military chief, and the benefactor 
of P&terculus’ The latter praises the good 
deeds, which he performed, exaggerates his 
merit, treats with indulgence his faults; but 
does not push flattery so far as blindly to alter 
the truth, or assert things which are false. It 
is unjust, therefore, on accotint of this venial 
failing, to- rank Paterculus among historians, 
who are undeserving of confidence. He is im- 
partial in the recital of events, of which he was 
not himself a witness. As for those, which 
passed under his own eyes, where is the histo- 
rian, who, in writing the history of his own 
times, is wholly exempt from the charge of pars 
tiality ?] The best editions, Ruhnkenius, 8vo. 
2 vols, D. Bat. 1779; Barbou, Paris, 12mo. 
1777; Burmann, 8vo. L. Bat. 1719; [ Krause, 
Lips. 1800, 8v0.] ——II. Caius, the grandfather 
of the historian of that name, was one of the 
friends of Livia. He killed himself, when old, 
and unable to accompany Livia in her flight. 

Verocassës, the people of Feria, in Nor- 
mandy. Ces. B. G, 2, 4. 

VunArrum, a town of Campania, abounding 
in olive-trees, [and famed for its oil 3] became 


a Roman colony, aid had been founded. by 
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Diomedes, Horat. Od. 2, 6,16. = Martial, 
13, 98.— Jur. 5, 86. 

Ventpr, a people of Germany, neat the 
mouth of the Vistula, Gulf of Dantzie. Tacit. 
G. 46.—Piin. 4, 13. ‘ 

Venirr, I. a people of Italy in Cisalpine 
Gaul, near the mouths of the Po. They were 

“descended from a nation of Paphlagonia, [see 
Heneti,| who settled there under Antenor, some 
‘time after the Trojan war. The Venetians, 
long a powerftil and commercial nation, were 
originally very poor, whence a writer in the age 
-of the Roman emperors said that they had no 
other fence against the waves of the sea than 
hurdles, no food but fish, no wealth besides their 
fishing-boats, and no merchandise but salt. 
[On the invasion of Italy, in the 5th cent., by 
the Huns, under their king Attila, and the 
general desolation, which everywhere appeared, 
great numbers of the people, who lived near the 
Adriatic, took shelter in these islands in this 
quarter, where now stands the city of Venice. 


These islands had previously, in a.p. 421, been 
built on by the inhabitants of Patavium for 
the purpose of commerce. The arrival of fresh 
hordes of barbarians in Italy increased their 
population, until a commercial state was formed, 
which gradually rose to power and opulence. 
As regards the origin of the ancient Veneti, 
there is every appearance of fable in the com- 
monly received account of their having come 
originally from the coast of Paphlagonia in 
Asia Minor. Marmert, (10, 54.) has started a 
learned and plausible theory, in which he main- 
tains with great ability the northern origin of 
the Veneti:—They were a branch of the great 
Sclavonic race. His grounds for this opinion 
are, 1. the fact of the Veneti being not an 
aboriginal people in Italy; 2. the analogy of 
their name with that of the Vandals, both being 
derived from the old Teutonic word wenden, and 
denoting a “a roving and unsteady mode of 
life;” 3. from the existence of the amber trade 
among them, and the proof which this furnishes 
of a communication, by an overland trade, be- 
tween them and the nations inhabiting the 
shores of the Baltic, and countries of the north. ] 
Strabo, 4, &¢—Liv. 1, 1—Mela, 1, 2. 2; 4.— 
Ces. B. G.3, 8.— Lucan, 4, 134,— Sil, Ital, 
8, 605. Il. A nation of Gaul, at the south 
of Armori¢a, on the western coast, powerful by 


sea. Their chief city is now called Vannes. 
Ces. B. G. 3, 8. 

Venkria, a part of Gaul, on the mouths of 
the Po: see Veneti. 

Venstus Pavrus, I. a centurion who con- 
spired against Nero with Piso, &e. Tacit. Ann. 
15, 50. II. A lake through which the Rhine 
passes, Bodensee, or Constance. Mela, 3, 2. 

VENTILA, a Nymph, sister to Amata, and 
mother of Turnus, by Daunus. Amphitrite, 
the sea-goddess, is also called Penilia. Ain. 
10, 76.— Ovid, Met. 14, 334.—Varro, de L. L, 
4, 10. 

; Vennonres, a people of the Rhetian Alps. 


Venta Bercarum, I. Winchester, a town of 
Britain. Il. Silurum, a town of Britain, 
Caerwent, in Monmouthshire-——III. Iceno- 
rum, Norwich. 

Vents. The ancients, and especially the 
Athenians, paid particular attention to the 
winds, and offered sacrifices to them, as to dei- | 
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ties, intent on the destruction of mankind by 
continually causing storms, tempests, and earth- 
quakes, The winds were represented in dif- 
ferent attitudes and forms. The 4 principal 
were, 1. Eurus, the south-east, represented as a 
young man flying with great impetuosity, and 
often appearing in a playsome and wanton 
humor; 2. Auster, the south-wind, appeared 
generally as an old man with grey hair, gloomy 
countenance, head covered with clouds, sable ves- 
ture, and dusky wings, the dispenser of rain, and 
all heavy showers. 3. Zephyrus is represented 
as the mildest of all the winds, young and 
gentle, his lap is filled with vernal flowers. He 
married Flora, the goddess, with whom he en- 
joyed the most perfect felicity. 4. Boreas, the 
north-wind, appears always rough and shiver- 
ing, the father of rain, snow, hail, and tem- 
pests, and always represented surrounded with 
impenetrable clouds. Those of inferior note 
were, Sodanws, whose name is seldom men- 
tioned, [more commonly Subso/anus, in Greek 
Apeliotes, answering to the east.| He appeared 
as a young man holding fruit in his lap, such 
as peaches, oranges, &c. Africus, south-west, 
represented with black wings, and a melancholy 
countenance. Corus, north-west, drives clouds 
of snow before him ; and Aquilo, the north-east 
[by north,] is equally dreadful in appearance. 
[The name is derived from aquila, “an eagle,” 
to denote the swiftness and impetuosity of this 
wind.] The winds, according to some mytho- 
logists, were confined in a large cave, of which 
Æolus had the management, and without this 
necessary precaution they would have over- 
turned the earth, and reduced every thing to 
its original chaos. Æn. 1, 57. &e. 

Venrivtus Bassus, a native of Picenum, 
born of an obscure family. When Asculum 
was taken, he was carried before the triumphant 
chariot of Pompeius Strabo, hanging on his 
mother’s breast. A bold aspiring soul, aided 
by the patronage of the family of Cæsar, raised 
him from the mean occupation of a chairman 
and muleteer to dignity in the state. He dis- 
played valor in the Roman armies, and gradu- 
ally arose to the offices of tribune, prætor, 
high-priest, and consul. He made war against 
the Parthians, and conquered them in 3 great 
battles, s.c. 39. He was the first Roman ever 
honored with a triumph over Parthia. He died 
greatly lamented by all the Roman people, and 
was buried at the public expense. Plut. Anton, 
—~Juv. 1,799. 

Venus, one of the Latin elders sent into 
Magna Grecia to demand the assistance of 
Diomedes, &¢. Ain. 8, 9. 

Viinus, I. one of the most celebrated deities 
of the ancients: [see the end of this article. ] 
She was the goddess of beauty, mother of love, 
queen of laughter, mistress of the graces and 
pleasures, and patroness of courtesans. Some 
mythologists speak of more than one Venus. 
Plato mentions 2, Venus Urania, daughter of 
Uranus, and Venus Popularia, daughter of 
Jupiter and Dione. Cicero speaks of 4; l. a 
daughter of Ccelus and Light, 2. one sprung 
from the froth of the sea, 3. daughter of Jupiter 
and the Nereid Dione, 4. born at Tyre, and the 
same as the Astarte of the Syrians. Of these, 
however, the Venus sprung from the froth of 
the sea, after the mutilated ie the body of 
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- Uranus had been thrown there by Saturn, isthe 


-most known, and of her, in particular, ancient 
mythologists, as well as painters, make men- 
tion. She arose from the sea near the island of 
Cyprus, or, according to Hesiod, of Cythera, 
whither she was wafted by the zephyrs, and 
received on the sea-shore by the seasons, 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis. She was 
soon after carried to heaven, where all the gods 
admired her beauty, and all the goddesses 
became jealous of her personal charms. Jupiter 
attempted to gain her affections, and even 
wished to offer violence to her, but Venus re- 
fused, and the god, to punish her obstinacy, 
gave her in marriage to his ugly and deformed 
son Vulcan. This marriage did not prevent the 
goddess of Love from gratifying her favorite 
passions, and she defiled her husband’s bed by 
her amours with the gods. Her intrigue with 
Mars is the most celebrated. She was caught 
in her lover’s arms, and exposed to the ridicule 
and laughter of all the gods: (see Alectryo.) 
Venus became mother of Anteros, Cupid, and 
Hermione, by Mars; by Mercury, she had 
Hermaphroditus; by Bacchus, Priapus; and 
by Neptune, Eryx. Her great partiality for 
Adonis, made her abandon the seats of Olym- 
pus, (see Adonis,) and her regard for Anchises 
obliged her often to visit the woods and soli- 
tary retreats of Mt. Ida: (see Æneas, Anchises.) 
The power of Venus over the heart was sup- 
ported and assisted by a celebrated girdle, 
called Gyn by the Greeks, and cestus by the 
Latins. This mysterious girdle gave beauty, 
grace, and elegance, when worn even by the 
most deformed; excited love, and rekindled 
extinguished flames. Juno herself was in- 
debted to this powerful ornament to gain the 
favors of Jupiter; and Venus, though herself 
possessed of every charm, no sooner put on her 
cestus, than Vulcan, unable to resist the influ- 
ence of love, forgot all the intrigues and infide- 
lities of his wife, and fabricated arms even for 
her illegitimate children. The contest of Venus 
for the golden apple of Discord is well known. 
She gained the prize over Pallas and Juno, (see 
Discordia, Paris,) and rewarded her impartial 
judge with the hand of the fairest woman in 
“the world. The worship of Venus was univer- 
sally established; statues and temples were 
erected to her in every kingdom, and the an- 
cients were fond of paying homage to a di- 
vinity, who presided over generation, and by 
whose influence alone mankind existed. In 
her sacrifices, and the festivals celebrated in her 
honor, too much licentiousness prevailed, and 
public prostitution was often part of the cere- 
mony. Victims were seldom offered to her, 
or her altars stained with blood, though we find 
Aspasia making repeated sacrifices. No pigs, 
however, or male animals were deemed accep- 
table. The rose, myrtle, and apple, were sacred 
to Venus ; among birds, the dove, swan, and 
sparrow, were her favorites; and among fishes, 
those called the aphya and the /ycostomus. 
The goddess of beauty was represented among 
the ancients in different forms. At Elis she 
appeared seated on a goat, with one foot resting 
ona tortoise. At Sparta and Cythera she was 
represented armed like Minerva, and sometimes 
wearing chains on her feet. In the temple of 
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dias as rising from the sea, received by love, 
and crowned by the goddess of persuasion, “At 
Cnidos her statue, made by Praxiteles, repre- 
sented her naked, with one hand hiding what 
modesty keeps concealed. Her statue at Ele- 
phantis was the same, with only a naked 
Cupid by her side. In Sicyo she held a poppy 
in one hand, and in the other an apple, while 
on her head she had a crown, which terminated 
in a point, to intimate the pole. She is gene- 
rally represented with her son Cupid on a 
chariot drawn by doves, or, at other times, by 
swans or sparrows. The surnames of the god- 
dess are numerous, and only shew how well es- 
tablished her worship was all over the earth. 
She was called Cypria, because particularly 
worshipped in the island of Cyprus, and in that 
character often represented with a beard, and 
the male parts of generation, with a sceptre in 
her hand, and the body and dress of a female, 
whence she is called duplex Amathusia by Ca- 
tullus. She received the name of Paphia, be- 
cause worshipped at Paphos, where she had a 
temple with an altar, on which rain never fell, 
though exposed in the open air.» Some of the 
ancients called her Apostrophia, or Epistrophia, 
as also Venus Urania and Venus Pandemos. 
The Ist of these she received as presiding over 
wantonness and incestuous enjoyments;. the 
2d, because she patronised pure love, and chaste 
and moderate gratifications; and the 3d, be- 
cause she favored the propensities of the vul- 
gar, and was fond of sensual pleasures. The 
Cnidians raised temples to her under the name 
of Venus Acrea, Doris, and Euplea. In her 
temple under the name of Explea, at Cnidos, 
was the most celebrated of her statues, being 
the most perfect piece of Praxiteles. It was 
made with white marble, and appeared so 
engaging and so much like life, that, ac- 
cording to some historians, a youth of the 
place introduced himself in the night into her 
temple, and attempted to gratify his passions 
on the lifeless image. Venus was also sur- 
named Cytherea, because she was the chief 
deity of Cythera; Hxropolis, because her sta- 
tue was without the city at Athens; Philo- 
medasfrom her affection for the phallus; Phi- 
lommides, because the queen of laughter; T'e- 
Zessigama, because she presided over marriage ; 
Coliada, Colotis, or Colias, because worshipped 
on a promontory of the same name in Attica ; 
Area, because armed like Mars; Verticordia, 
because she could turn the hearts of women to 
cultivate chastity; dpaturia, because she de- 
ceived; Calva, because she was represented 
bald; Evicyna, because worshipped at. Eryx; 
Etaira, because the patroness of courtesans ; 
Acidaha, because of a fountain of Orchomenos; 
Basilea, because the queen of love; Myrtea, 
because the myrtle was sacred to her; Liber- 
tina, from her inclination to gratify lust; Me- 
chanitis, in allusion to the many artifices prac- 
tised in love, &c. &c. As the goddess of the 
sea, because born in the bosom of the waters, 
Venus was called Aligena, Epipontia, Limnesia, 
Marina, Pelugia, Pontia, Pontogenia, Saligenia, 
Thalassia, &c., and as rising from the sea, the 
name of Anadyomene is applied to her, and 
rendered immortal by the celebrated painting 
of Apelles, which represented her as issuing 
from the hosom of the waves, and wringing 
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ther tresses on her shoulder: (see Anadyomene.) 
[Some remarks relative to Venus will be found 
under Jupiter. The learned Ritter traces up 
‘the worship of Venus to the corruption of the 
„great tradition respecting an universal deluge. 
Venus he makes the general principle of life, 
.and her rising from the ocean a type of the 
world emerging from the waves of the deluge. ] 
—II. A planet called by the Greeks Phos- 
phorus, by the Latins Lucifer, when it rises 
before the sun, but when it follows it, Hesperus, 
sor Fesper.: Cie. N. D. 2, 20. in Somn Scip. 

VentsYa, or Venŭsřum, a town [in the 

southern part] of Apulia, where Horace was 
born. Part of the Roman army fied thither 
after the defeat at Cannæ. The town, though 
in ruins, contains still many pieces of anti- 
quity, especially a marble bust preserved in the 
great square, and said falsely to be an original 
representation of Horace. Venusia was on the 
confines of Lucania, whence the poet said, Lu- 
canus an Apulus, anceps. Strabo, 5, 6.—Horat. 
Sat. 2,1, 35.—Liv, 22, 54. 
_ Veracr, a people between the Alps and 
Allobroges. . [They lived in that part of Gallia 
Narbonensis, which answered to what was be- 
fore the Revolution called Dauphiné.| Lw. 
21, 38.—Ces. B. G. 3, 1. 

Veranius, a governor of Britain under Nero ; 
successor of Didius Gallus. Tacit. Ann. 14. 

Versanus Lacos, [Lago Maggiore,| a lake 
of Italy, from which the Ticinus flows. [It hes 
partly in Switzerland, but principally in Italy ; 
it is 27 miles long, and on an average 3 broad. 
It contains the Borromean islands, the admira- 
tion of every traveller.] Strabo, 4. 

VErRcELLÆ, a town on the borders of Insu- 
bria, where Marius defeated the Cimbri. Plin. 
3, 17.— Cic. Fam. 11, 19.—Si. Ital. 8, 598. 

Vercincerorrx, a chief of the Gauls in the 

` time of Cæsar; conquered und led in triumph, 
&e. Cas. B. G. 
VeRGAsILLAuNus, one of the generals and 
friends of Vercingetorix. Ces. B. G. 
VerGELLUS, a small river near Canne, fall- 
ing into the Aufidus, over which Hannibal made 
a bridge with the slaughtered bodies of the 
Romans. Flor. 2, 6.—Val. Max. 9, 1). 
Verartia, a town of Spain, supposed to be 
Murcia. 
Vereiita, 7 stars, called also Pleiades, 
When they set, the ancients began to sow their 
corn. They received their name from the 
spring, quia vere oriantur. [See Pleiades. | 
Propert. 1, 8, 18.— Cic. N. D. 2, 44. 
Veremos, I. one of the officers of the Ro- 
man troops in Germany, who refused the abso- 
lute power, which his soldiers offered to him. 
Tac. H. 1, 8. II. A rhetorician in the age 
of Nero, banished on account of his great fame. 
Tac. Ann. 15, 71. $ 

VurcosreErtus, one of the chiefs of the Ædui, 
in the age of Cesar, &c. Ces. B. G.1, 16. 

Veriras, (druth,) was not only personified 
by the ancients, but also made a deity, and 
called the daughter of Saturn and Virtue. She 
was represented like a young virgin dressed in 
white apparel, with all the marks of youth- 
ful diffidence and modesty. Democritus used 
to say that she hid herself at the bottom of a 
well, to intimate the difficulty, with which she 
is found. 
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Verromannur, Vermandois, a people of Gaul. 
The capital is now St. Quintin. Ces. B. G.2. 

Verona, a town of Venetia, on the Athesis, 
in Italy, founded, as some suppose, by Bren- 
nus, leader of the Gauls; [rather by the Eu- 
ganei, from whom it passed to the Cenomani, 
who, being driven from Brixia, settled there. ] 
C. Nepos, Catullus, and Pliny the Elder, were 
born there. It was adorned with a circus and 
amphitheatre by the Roman emperors, and still 
preserves its. ancient name, Plin. 9, 22.— 
Strabo, 5.—Ovid, Am. 3, 15, 7. 

Verres, C, a Roman who governed the 
province of Sicily as. prætor. The oppression 
and rapine, of which he was guilty, while in 
office, so offended the Sicilians, that they brought 
an accusation against him before the Roman 
senate. Cicero undertook the cause of the Si- 
cilians, and pronounced those celebrated Ora- 
tions, which still exist. Verres was defended 
by Hortensius, but as he despaired of the suc- 
cess of his defence, left Rome without waiting 
for his sentence, and lived in great affluence in 
one of the provinces. [Ofthe 6 Orations against 
Verres, only one was pronounced. Driven to 
despair by the depositions of the witnesses after 
the first Oration, he submitted, without await- 
ing his sentence, to a voluntary exile. The 
other 5 Orations of Cicero, forming the series 
of harangues, which he intended to deliver 
after the proof was completed, were subsequently 
published in the same shape, as if Verres had 
actually stood his trial, and was to have made 
a regular defence.] He was at last killed by 
the soldiers of Antony, the triumvir, about 26 
years after his voluntary exile from the capital, 
Cic. Verr.—Plin. 34, 2. 

Verrivus Fraccus, M. a freedman and gram- 
marian, famous for his powers in instructing. 
He was appointed over the grandchildren of 
Augustus, [Caius and Lucius Cesar, B.c. 15.] 
and also distinguished himself by his writings, 
{historical and grammatical. Suetonius in- 
forms us that he caused to be incrusted on a 
semicircolar building.at Præneste, 12 tablets of 
marble, on which was cut a Roman calendar, 
which Suetonius and Macrobius often cite. 
Four of these tablets, or rather fragments of 
them, were discovered in 1770, aud published 
by Foggini in 1779. They contain the months 
of January, March, April, and December, and 
throw great light on the Fasti of Ovid. He 
was at the head of a celebrated school of gram- 
marians. His principal work in this line was 
entitled de Verborum Significatione. It was 
abridged by Festus, a grammarian of the 4th 
cent. The abridgment has reached us, Amst. 
1699, 4/o. but the original work is lost.] Gell. 
4, 5.—Sueton. de Gram.—{ Voss. Hist. Lat, 20. 
p.94,—Fabr. Bibl. Lat. 1, 763. 3,785 =3, 303. 
476.—Hamberger, 1, 569.—Saaius, 1, 189.] 

Vurricorpya, one of the surnames of Venus, 
the same as the Apostrophia of the Greeks, be- 
cause her assistance was implored to turn the 
hearts of the Roman matrons, and teach them 
to follow virtue and modesty. Val. Maz. 8. 

Verrumnvus, a deity among the Romans, 
who presided over the spring andorchards, He 
endeavoured to gain the affections of the god- 
dess Pomona; and to effect this, assumed the 
shape and dress of a fisherman, soldier, pea- 


| sant, reaper, &c, but all to no purpose, till under 
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the form of an old woman he ‘prevailed on his 
mistress, and married her. He is generally re- 
presented as a young man crowned with flowers, 
covered up to the waist, and holding in his 
right-hand fruit, and a crown of plenty in his 
leit, Ovid, Met, 14, 642, &c.—Propert. 4, 2,2. 
—AHor, Sat,2,7,14.  * 

Verus, Lucius CrionYus Commonus, I. a 
Roman emperor, son of Alius and Domitia 
Lucilla, He was adopted in his 7th year, by 
M. Aurelius at the request of Hadrian, and 
married Lucilla, daughter of his adopted father, 
who also took him as his colleague on the 
throne. He was sent by M. Aurelius to oppose 
the barbarians in the east. His arms were at- 
tended with success, and he obtained a victory 
over the Parthians. He was honored with a 
triumph at his return home, and soon after 
marched with his imperial colleague against the 
Marcomanni in Germany. He died in this ex- 
pedition of an apoplexy, inhis 39th year, after 
areign of 8 years, and some months. His body 
was brought back to Rome, and buried by M. 
Aurelius with great pomp and solemnity. Ve- 
rus has been greatly censured for his debauch- 
erles, which appeared more enormous and dis- 
gusting when compared to the temperance, 
meekness, and popularity of Aurelius. The 
example of his father did not influence him, 
and he often retired from the frugal and mode- 
rate repast of Aurelius to the profuse banquets 
of his own palace, where the night was spent 
in debauchery with the meanest of the populace, 
stage-dancers, buffoons, and lascivious courte- 
sans, At one entertainment alone, with only 
12 guests, the emperor spent no less than 
6,000,000 of sesterces, about 32,2004. sterling. 
But it is to be observed that whatever was most 
Scarce and costly, was there; the guests never 
drank twice out of the same cup; and whatever 
vessels they had touched, they received as a 
present {rom the emperor, when they left the | 
palace. In his Parthian expedition, Verus did 
not check his vicious propensities; for 4 years 
he left the care of the war to his officers, while 
he retired to the voluptuous retreats of Daphne, 
and luxurious banquets of Antioch. His fond- 
ness fora horse has been faithfully recorded. 
The animal had a statue of gold; was fed with 
almonds and raisms by the hand of the em- 
peror ; was clad in purple, and kept in the most 
splendid of the halis of the palace; and, when 
dead, the emperor, to express his sorrow, raised 
to him a magnificent monument on Mt. Vati- 
can. Some have suspected M. Aurelius of dis- 
patching Verus to rid the world of his debauch- 
eries and guilty actions, but this seems to be 
the report of malevolence——II. L. Anneus, 
a son of the emperor Aurelius, who died in 
Palestine.——1l1]. The father of the emperor 
Verus. He was adopted by the emperor Ha- 
drian, but, like his son, disgraced himself by 
his debaucheries and extravagance. He died 
before Hadrian, 

Vescianum, a country-house of Cicero in 
Campania, between Capua and Nola. Cic. ad 
dtt 15592; 


Vesrnri0, Besancon, a town of Gaul, Ces, 


B. G. 1, 38. 
Veskvius and VesEvus: see Vesuvius, 
Vesonna, Perigueux, a town of Gaul, 
bit Nl Frayivs, a Roman | 
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emperor, descended from an obscure family at 
Reate. He was honored with the consulship 
not so much by the influence of the imperial 
courtiers, as by his own private merit, and pub- 
lic services. He accompanied Nero into Greece, 
but offended the prince by falling asleep, while 
he repeated one of his poetical compositions. 
This momentary resentment of the emperor did 
not prevent Vespasian from being sent to earry 
on a war against the Jews. His operations 
were crowned with success; many of the cities 
of Palestine surrendered, and Vespasian began 
the siege of Jerusalem. This was, however, 
achieved by the hands of his son Titus; and 
the death of Vitellius, and affection of his sol- 
diers hastened his rise, and he was proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria. The choice of the army 
was approved by every province of the empire; _ 
but Vespasian did not betray any signs of pride 
at so sudden and unexpected an exaltation, and 
though once employed in the mean office of a 
horse-doctor, behaved, when invested with the 
imperial purple, with all the dignity and great- 
ness, which became a successor of Augustus. 
In the beginning of his reign Vespasian at- 
tempted to reform the manners of the Romans, 
and took away an appointment, which he hada 
few days before granted to a young nobleman, 
who approached him to return him thanks, all 
smelling of perfumes, and covered with oint- 
ment, adding, Z had rather you had smelt of 
garhe. He repaired the public buildings, em- 
bellished the city, and made the great roads 
more spacious and convenient. After he had 
reigned with great popularity for 10 years, he 
died with a pain in his bowels, A.D. 79, in his 
70th year. He was the first Roman emperor, 
who died a natural death, and also the first who 
was succeeded by his own son on the throne. 
He has been admired for his great virtues, was 
clement; gave no ear to flattery; and for a 
long time refused the title of father of his coun- 
try, often bestowed on the most worthless and 
tyrannical of the emperors. He despised in- 
formers, and rather than punish conspirators, 
rewarded them -with great liberality. When 
the king of Parthia addressed him with the su- 
perscription, Arsaces, king of kings, to Flavius 
Vespdianus, the emperor was no way dissatis- 
fied with the pride and insolence of the monarch, 
and answered him again in his own words, 
Flavius Vespasianus to Arsaces, king of kings. 
To men of learning and merit, Vespasian was 
very liberal; 100,000 sesterces were annually 
paid from the public treasury to the different 
professors, appointed to encourage and pro- 
mote the arts and sciences. Yet in spite of 
this apparent generosity, some authors have 
taxed Vespasian with avarice. According to 
their accounts, he loaded the provinces with 
new taxes; bought commodities, that he might 
sell them to a greater advantage ; and even laid 
an mpost on urine, which gave occasion to 
Titus to ridicule the meanness of his father. 
Vespasian, regardless of his son’s observation, 
was satisfied to shew to him the money raised 
from 80 productive a tax, asking him at the 
same time whether it smelt offensive? His mi- 
nisters were the most avaricious of his subjects, 
and the emperor used very properly to remark, 
that he treated them as sponges, by wetting 
them when dry, and squeezing them, when 
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they were wet, He has been accused of selling 
criminals their lives, and of condemning the 
most opulent to make himself master of their 
possessions. If, however, he was guilty of 
these meaner practices, they were all under the 
name of one of his concubines, who wished to 
enrich herself by the avarice and credulity of 
the emperor. Swelon. in Vita —Tac. H. 4, 

Vestra, a goddess, daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, sister to Ceres and Juno. Sheis often 
confounded by the mythologists with Ceres, Cy- 
bele, Hecate, Proserpina, Rhea, and Tellus. 
When considered as the mother of the gods, she 
is the mother of Rhea and Saturn; when con- 

. sidered as the patroness of the vestal virgins, 
and the goddess of fire, she is called the daugh- 
ter of Saturn and Rhea: [see theend of this 
article.] Under this last name she was wor- 
shipped by the Romans. Æneas first intro- 
duced her mysteries into Italy, and Numa built 
to her a temple, where no males were permitted 
to go. The Palladium of Troy was supposed 
to be preserved within her sanctuary, and a fire 
was continually kept lighted by a certain num- 
ber of virgins, who had dedicated themselves 
to the service of the goddess: (see Vestales.) 
If the fire of Vesta was ever extinguished, it 
was supposed to threaten the republic with some 
sudden calamity. The virgin, by whose negli- 
gence it had been extinguished, was severely 
punished, and it was kindled again by the rays 
of the sun. The temple of Vesta was of a round 
form, and the goddess was represented in a long 
flowing robe with a veil on her head, holding 
in one hand a lamp or two-eared vessel, and in 
the other a javelin, or sometimes Palladium, 
On some medals she appears holding a drum in 
one hand, and a small figure of victory in the 
other. [There were, properly speaking, 2 Ves- 
tas; the one the wife, the other the daughter, 
of Saturn. The former is the same with Terra, 
and was so called from clothing the earth with 
plants and fruits, (4 vestiendo j) hence her tem- 
ples were round, from the shape of the earth, 
and some even maintain that her image was or- 
bicular ; hence, too, the reason why she is repre- 
sented holding a drum, because the earth con- 
tains the boisterous winds in its bosom. The 
other Vesta is the same with Fire, and her power 
was exercised about altars and houses ; hence 
her name from tezí, lar, focus. This is the 
Festa, of whom the most frequent mention is 
made by the poets, and to whose service the 
Vestal virgins belonged. ] 

VusvALEs, priestesses among the Romans, 
consecrated to the service of Vesta, as their 
name indicates. This office was very ancient, 
as the mother of Romulus was one of the ves- 
tals. Æneas is supposed to have first chosen 
the vestals. Numa first appointed four, to 
which Tarquin added 2, They were always 
chosen by the monarchs, but after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the high priest was entrusted 
with the care of them, As they were to be 
virgins, they were chosen young, from the age 
of 6 to 10; andif a sufficient number did not 
present themselves as candidates for the office, 
20 virgins were selected, and they, on whom 
the lot fell, were obliged to become priestesses. 
Plebeians, as well as patricians, were permitted 
to propose themselves, but they were required. 
to be of a good family, without personal ble- 
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mish or deformity. For 30` years they were to 
remain in the greatest continence. The 10 first 
years were spent in learning the duties of the 
order; the 10 following were employed in dis- 
charging them with fidelity and sanctity; and 
the 10 last in instructing such, as had entered 
the noviciate. When the 30 years were elapsed, 
they were permitted to marry ; or, if they still 
preferred celibacy, they waited on the rest of 
the vestals. As spon as a vestal was initiated, 
her head was shaved, to intimate the liberty of 
her person, as she was then free from the 
shackles of parental authority, and permitted to 
dispose of her possessions as she pleased, The 
employment of the vestals was to take care that 
the sacred fire of Vesta was not extinguished ; 
for if it ever happened, it was deemed the prog- 
nostic of great calamities to the state; the 
offender was punished for her negligence, and 
severely scourged by the high priest. In such 
acase all was consternation at Rome, and the 
fire was again kindled by glasses with the 
rays of the sun. Another equally particular 
charge of the vestals was to keep a sacred 
pledge, on which depended the very existence 
of Rome, which, according to some, was the 
Palladium of Troy, or some of the mysteries 
of the gods of Samothrace. The privileges of 
the vestals were great. They had the most 
honorable seats at public games and festivals ; 
a lictor with the fasces always, preceded them, 
when they walked in public; they were carried 
in chariots when they pleased; and had the 
power of pardoning criminals, when led to exe- 
cution, if they declared that their meeting was 
accidental. Their declarations in trials were 
received without the formality of an oath ; they 
were chosen as arbiters in causes of moment, 
and in the execution of wills; and so great 
was the deference paid to them by the magis- 
trates as well as people, that the consuls them. 
selves made way for them, and bowed their 
fasces, when they passed before them. To in- 
sult them was a capital crime, and whoever at- 
tempted to violate their chastity was beaten to 
death with scourges. Ifany of them died, while 
in office, their body was buried within the walls 
of the city, an honor granted to few. Such of 
the vestals, as proved incontinent, were punished 
in the most rigorous manner. Numa ordered 
them to be stoned, but Tarquin the Elder dug 
a large hole under the earth, where a bed was 
placed with a little bread, wine, water, and oil, 
and alighted lamp, and the guilty vestal was 
stripped of the habit of her order, and com- 
pelled to descend into the subterraneous cavity, 
which was immediately shut, and she was left 
to die through hunger. Few of the vestals 
were guilty of incontinence; and for the space 
of 1000 years, during which the order con- 
tinued established, from the reign of Numa, 
only 18 were punished for the violation of their 
vow. The vestals were abolished by Theodosius 
the Great, and the fire of Vesta extinguished. 
The dress of the Vestals was peculiar; they 
wore a white vest with purple borders, a white 
linen surplice called dintewm supernum, above 
which was a great purple mantle, which flowed 
to the ground, and was tucked up, when they 
offered sacrifices. They had a close covering 
on their head, called infula, from which hung» 
ribands, vitée, Their manner of living was 
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-sumpttous, as they were maintained at the pub- 
lie expense; and though originally satisfied 
with the simple diet of the Romans, their tables 
soon after displayed the luxuries and superflui- 
ties of the great and opulent. Liv.2. §&e.— 
Plut. Num. &ce.—Val. Max. 1, 1.—Cie. N. D. 
3, 30.— Flor. 1. &e.  * : 

VeEsTALYA, festivals in honor of Vesta, ob- 
served at Rome, June 9th. Banquets were then 
prepared before the houses, and meat was sent to 
the vestals to be offered to the gods; millstones 
were decked with garlands; and the asses, 
which turned them, were led round the city co- 
vered with garlands. The ladies walked in the 
procession, bare-footed, to the temple of the 
goddess, and an altar was erected to Jupiter 
Pistor. Ovid, Fast. 6, 305. 

Vesrarium MATER, a title given by the se- 
nate to Livia, mother of Tiberius, with the per- 
mission to sit among the vestal virgins at 
plays. Tacit. Ann. 4, 16. 
© Vestint, a people of Italy near the Sabines, 
famous for making cheese, [situate between the 
Preetutii and Marucini, and answering now toa 
part of Abruzzo.| Plin.3, 5.—Murtral, 13, 31. 

Vesvius: (see Vesuvius.) 

+ Vrstus, Viso, a large mountain of Liguria, 
[in the range of the Alpes Maritime, | where 
the Po takes its rise. Mn. 10, 708.—Piin, 
3,19. 

Vestvivs, [a mountain of Campania, about 
6 miles south-east of Naples, celebrated for its 
volcano. It has 2 summits, the most northern 
of which is called Somma, the other is properly 
called Vesuvius. Somma is supposed to have 
been part of the cone of a larger volcano, nearly 
concentric with its present cone, which, in some 
great ernption, has destroyed all but this frag- 
ment. From the building of Rome to the year 
79 of our era, a period of 7 centuries, Vesuvius 
appears to have been in a state of profound re- 
pose, as no mention is made of any eruption 
during that time; and the ancient writers, who 
refer to this mountain, speak only of its extra- 
ordinary beauty and fertility. There were, 
however, certain appearances near the summit, 
which left no doubt of its prior volcanic state ; 
and the citiesin its vicinity were paved with the 
lavas of ancient eruptions. Vitruvius, Diod. S., 
Strabo, Sil. Italicus, and other ancient writers, 
allude to previous eruptions of this mountain. 
The first great eruption on record took place on 
August 24, a.n. 79, and on the same day the 
towns of Herculaneum, Oplontis, Pompeii, and 
Stabize were buried under showers of volcanic 
sand, stones, and scorie. Such was the im- 
mense quantity of volcanic sand, (called ashes,) 
thrown out during this eruption, that the whole 
country was involved in pitchy darkness ; and, 
according to Dio, the ashes fell in Egypt, Syria, 
and various parts of Asia Minor. This erup- 
tion proved fatal to the elder Pliny. He had 
the command of the Roman fleet on the coast of 
Campania, and, wishing to succour those per- 
sons, who might wish to escape by sea, and 
also to observe this grand phenomenon more 
nearly, left the cape of Misenum, approached 
the side of the bay nearest to Vesuvius, landed, 
and advanced towards it, but was suffocated by 

the sulphureous vapor. After this, Vesuvius 
“continued a burning mountain for nearly 1000 
years hee at intervals, 
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then appeared to become nearly extinct, and 
continued so from the beginning of the 12th to 
that of the 16th cent. Since the eruption of 
1506 it has remained burning to the present 
time, with eruptions of lava and ashes at inter- 
vals. Vesuvius rises to the height of 3600 feet 
above the sea.] Dio Cass, 46.—Varro, de R. 
R. 1, 6—Liv. 23, 39,— Strabo, 5.—Tacit. 
Hist. 1, 2.— Mela, 3, 4—PËlin. 6, Ep. 16.— Si. 
Tiut. 12, 152. §¢e.—Virg. G.2, 224.—Martial, 
4, 43. 44. y 

VETĚRA CASTRA, a Roman encampment in 
Germany, which became a town, now Santen, 
near Cleves. Tacit, H. 4, 18. Ann. 1, 45. 

Verrtřus, Sr., I. a Roman senator, made in- 
terrex at the death of Romulus, till the electiou 
of another king. He nominated Numa, and 
resigned his office. Put. Num. II. A 
Roman knight, who became enamored of a 
young female at Capua, and raised a tumult 
amongst the slaves, who proclaimed him king, 
He was betrayed by one of his adherents, and 
laid violent hands on himself. 

Verrones, VETONES, or VECTONES, an an- 
cient nation of Spain. [They occupied what is 
now the province of Estremadura.] Sil. Ital. 
3, 378.—Plin, 25, 8. 

Veruronia, one of the chief cities of Etruria, 
[near the promontory of Populonium,] whose 
hot waters were famous. The Romans were 
said to derive from it the badges of their magis- 
terial offices. Plin. 3, 5.—Sil. Ital. 8, 484. 

Verurta, I. one of the Roman tribes, di- 
vided into the 2 branches of the Junii and 


Senii. It received its name from the Veturian 
family, originally called Vetusian. Liv. 36. 
II. The mother of Coriolanus. She was 


solicited by all the Roman matrons to go to her 
son with her daughter-in-law, and entreat him 
not to make war against his country. She went 
and prevailed over Coriolanus, and for her ser- 
vices to the state, the Roman senate offered to 
reward her as she pleased. She only asked to 
raise a temple to the goddess of female fortune, 
which was done on the very spot, where she 
pee her son. Liv. 2, 40.—Dionys. H. 
Duster 

Verurius, I. a Roman artist, who made 
shields for Numa: (see Mamurius.) Il. 
Caius, a Roman consul, accused before the peo- 
ple, and fined because he had acted with im- 
prudence while in office. III. A Roman who 
conspired against Galba. Tac. H. 1, 25. 
IV. A consul appointed one of the decemvirs. 
—V. Another consul defeated by the Sam- 
nites, and obliged to pass under the yoke with 
great ignominy. VI. A tribune of the peo- 
ple, &e, 

Urens, I. a river of Italy near Tarracina: 
[see Pontine Paiudes.| * Ain. 7, 892. II. A 
river of Picenum. Liv, 5, 35. III. A prince 
who assisted Turnus against Æneas. ‘The 
Trojan monarch made a vow to sacrifice his 4 
Sons to appease the manes of his friend Pallas, 
in the same manner as Achilles is represented 
killing some Trojan youths on the tomb of Pa- 
troclus. Æn. 7,745. 10,518. He was after- 
wards killed by Gyas, 12, 460. 

Urenrina, a Roman tribe, first created 
A.u.c. 435, with the tribe Falerina, in conse- 
quence of the great increase of population at 
Rome. Liv, 9, 20.— Festus, 
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SVa Amuna, I. a celebrated road, made by 
the consul M. Æmilius Lepidus, a.u.c. 567. It 
led with the Flaminian road to Aquileia. There 
was also another of the same name in Etruria, 
which led from Pisæ to Dertona——II. Appia, 
made by the censor Appius, from Rome to Ca- 
pua, and from Capua to Brundusium, at the 
distance of 350 miles, which the Romans call a 
5 days’ journey. 1t passed successively through 
the towns and stages of Aricia, Forum Appi, 
Tarracina, Fundi, Minturne, Sinuessa, Capua, 
Caudium, Beneventum, Equotuticum, Herdo- 
nia, Canusium, Barium, Egnatia, to Brundu- 
sium. It was called by way of eminence regina 
viarum, made so strong, and the stones so well 
cemented together, that it remained entire for 
many hundred years. Some parts of it are still 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of Naples. 
Appius carried it only 130 miles, as far as Ca- 
pua, a.u.c. 442, and it was finished as far as 
Brundusium by Augustus. III. Minucia, or 
Numicia, which led to Brundusium, but by 
what places is now uncertain. IV. Flaminia, 
made by the censor Flaminius, a.u.c. 533. It 
led from the Campus Martius to the modern 
town of Rimini on the Adriatic, through the 
country of the Osci and Etrurians, atthe distance 
of about 360 miles. V. Lata, one of the an- 
cient streets of Rome. VI. Valeria, from 
Rome to the country of the Marsi, through the 
territories of the Sabines. There were besides 
many streets and roads of inferior note, such as 
the Ardetina, Aurelia, Campania, Cassia, Do- 
mitiana, Labicana, Ostiensis, Prenestina, &c., 
all of which were made and constantly kept in 
repair at the public expense. 

Vaprus, Oder, which falls into the Baltic. 
Piol, 

Vırřvus, I. a Roman, who refused to pay any 
attention to Cicero, when banished, though he 
had received from him the most unbounded 
favors. II. Siculus: see Sica, BELZA: 
proconsul of Spain, banished for ill conduct. 
IV. A Roman knight accused of extortion 
in Africa, and banished. V. A man, who 
poisoned himself at Capua. VI. Sequester, 
a Latin writer, whose treatise de Fluminibus, 
&e., is best edited by Oberlin, 8vo. Argent. 
1778. 

Viso, I. a town of Lucania, anciently called 
Hippontum and Hippo. Cic. ad Att. 3, 3.— 
Pin. 3, 5. II. A town of Spain. JII. 
Of the Brutii. 

Vıca Pora, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
sided over victory, vincere and potiri: [see Cic. 
de LL. 2, 2.] 

Vicenrya, or VicerYa, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul, at the north-west of [Patavium, now 
Ficenza.| Tac. H. 3. 

Victor, Sexr. Aurrrius, a writer in the 
age of Constantius. He gave to the world a 
concise History of the Roman Emperors, Srom 
the Age of Augustus to his own Time, or a.D. 360, 
He also wrote an Abridgment of the Roman 
History before the Age of Julius Cesar, now 
extant, and ascribed by different authors to C. 
Nepos, Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, &c. Victor 
was greatly esteemed by the emperors, aud 
honored with the consulship. [There were 2 
historians of this name. The Ist has the term 
Major, (Elder,) usually added to his name, 
for distinction from the other, styled Minor, 
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time with Orosius, and abridged the work of. 
the former, which abridgment he entitled Epi- 
tome de Cesaribus; or, according to others, de 
Vita et Moribus Imperatorum Romanorum. He 
continued this to the death of Theodosius the 
Great. He made also some changes in the 
original, and added new facts or circumstances. 
The best editions, Pitiscus, 8vo. Utr, 1696 ; 
Arntzenius, 4to. Amst. 1733. : f 

Vıcrorïa, one of the deities of the Romans, 
called by the Greeks Nice, supposed to be 
daughter of Titan and Styx. The goddess of, 
victory was sister to Strength and Valor, and 
one of the attendants of Jupiter. She was. 
greatly honored by the Greeks, particularly at 
Athens. Sylla raised to her a temple at Rome, 
and instituted festivals in her honor. She was 
represented with wings, crowned with laurel, 
and holding the branch of a palm-tree in her 
hand. A golden statue of this goddess, weigh- 
ing 320 pounds, was presented to the Romans 
by Hiero, king of Syracuse, and deposited in 
the temple of Jupiter, on the Capitoline hill. 
Liv. 22.— Varro, de L. L.— Hesiod. Th.— Hygin. 
Pref. Fab.—Suet. 

Vicrorins, a celebrated matron, who placed 
herself at the head of the Roman armies, and 
made war against the emperor Gallienus. Her 
son Victorinus, and her grandson of the same 
name, were declared emperors, but when they 
were assassinated, Victorina invested with the 
imperial purple one of her favorites called Tetri- 
cus. She was sometime after poisoned, a. D. 269, 
and according to some by Tetricus himself. 

Vicrorinus, [an African philosopher, who 
became a convert to Christianity, and flourished 
in the 4th cent. He gained such a degree of 
reputation by teaching rhetoric at Rome, that a 
statue was erected to him in one of the public 
places. He was led to the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures by the study of Plato’s works. He was 
the author of several works, of no great value, 
contained in the Bibliotheca Patrum. ] 

Vicus Lonaus, I. a street at Rome, where 
an altar was raised to the goddess Pudicitia, or 
the Modesty of the Plebeians. Liv. 10, 23. 
II. Cyprius, a place on the Esquiline hill, 
where the Sabines dwelt. 

Vinucasses, a people of Normandy, Plin. 
4, 18. 

í Vienna, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, [now 
Vienne. The classical name for modern Vrenna 
is Vindobona.) Strabo, 1.—Ces. B. G. 7, c 

Vir1ia Lex, annalis or annaria, by L. Vil- 
lius, the tribune, 4. U. c. 574, defined the proper 
age required for exercising the office of a magis- 
trate, 25 years for the questorship, 27 or 28 for 
the ædileship, or tribuneship, 30 for the office of 
prætor, and 43 for that of consul. Liv, 11, 44. 

Virzius, I. a tribune of the people, author 
of the Villian law, and thence called Annatis, 
a surname borne by his family. Liv. 11, 44. 
II. Publius, a Roman ambassador sent to 
Antiochus. He held a conference with Hanni- 
bal, who was at the monarch’s court. 4 

Vimrnaxis, one of the 7 hills, on which 
Rome was built, so called from the number of 
osiers, (vimines,) which grew there. Servius 
Tullius first made it part of the city. Jupiter 
had a temple there, whence he was called Vi- 
minalis, Liv. 1, 44—Farro, L. L, 4, 8, 
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™ Vincentius, one “of the Christian fathers, 
A.D. 434, whose works are best edited by Ba- 
luzius, Paris, 1669. 

Vinperycr, an ancient people of Germany, 
between the heads of the Rhine and Danube. 
Their country, Vindelicia, forms now part of 
Swabia and Bavaria, and their chief town Au- 
gusta Vindelicorum, is now Augsburg. [This 
nation derived their name from the 2 rivers, 
which water their territory, viz. the Vindo, 
Wertach, and Licus, Lech. Inthe angle formed 
by the 2 rivers their capital was situate.] Hor. 

' Od. 4, 4, 18. 

VinpemiATor, a constellation which rose 
about the nones of March. Ovid, Fast. 3, 407. 
—Piin. 18, 13. 

Vinvex Jurrius, a governor of Gaul, who 
revolted against Nero, and determined to de- 
liver the Roman empire from his tyranny. He 
was followed by a numerous army, but at last 
defeated by one of the emperor’s generals. 
When he perceived that all was lost, he laid 
violent hands on himself, A.D. 68. Sueton. in 
Galba.—Tac. H. 1, 51.—Plin. Ep. 9, 19. 

Vinvicius, a slave, who discovered the con- 
spiracy, which some of the most noble of the 
Roman citizens had formed to restore Tarquin 

- to his throne. He was amply rewarded, and 
made a citizen of Rome. Liv.2,5.—Plut. Popl. 

Vinvonissa, Wendish, a town of the Helvetii, 
on the Aa, in the territory of Berne. Tac. H. 
4, 61. 70. 

Viniwius, a miser mentioned by Horace, 
Sat. 1, 1,95. Some MSS. read Numidius and 
Umidius. 

Vintus, T., I. a commander in the pretorian 
guards, intimate with Galba, of whom he be- 
came the first minister ; honored with the con- 
sulship, and some time after murdered. Tac. 
H.1, 11. 42. 48.—Plut. II. A man who 
revolted from Nero, 

VirsaniA, a daughter of M. Agrippa, mo- 
ther of Drusus; the only one of Agrippa’s 
daughters, who died a natural death; married 
to Tiberius, when a private man, and when he 
repudiated her, married Asinius Gallus. Tac. 
Ann, 1, 12. 3, 19. 

Virztus, (qui inter vos bis fuit,) a name 
given to Hippolytus after he had been brought 
back to life by Aisculapius, at the instance of 
Diana, who pitied his unfortunate end. Virgil 
makes him son of Hippolytus, Az. 7, 762.— 
Ovid, Met. 15, 544, 

Vireiirus Maro, Puxttus, called the prince 
of the Latin poets, born at Andes, a village near 
Mantua, about B.c. 70, Oct. 15. His first 
years were spent at Cremona, where his taste 
was formed, and his rising talents first exer- 
cised. The distribution of the lands of Cre- 
mona to the soldiers of Augustus, after the 
battle of Philippi, nearly proved fatal to the 
poet, and when he attempted to dispute the pos- 
session of his fields with a soldier, Virgil was 
obliged to save his life from the resentment of 
the lawless veteran by swimming across a river. 
This was, perhaps, the beginning of his great- 
ness; he repaired to Rome, where he soon 
formed an acquaintance with Mecznas, and re- 
commended himself to.the favors of Augustus. 
The emperor restored his lands to the poet, 
whose modest Muse knew so well how to pay 
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was written to thank the patron, as well as tell 
the world that his favors were not unworthily 
bestowed. The 10 Bucolics were written in 
about 3 years. The poet shewed his countrymen 
that he could write with graceful simplicity, 
delicacy of sentiment, and purity of language. 
Some time after, Virgil undertook the Georgics, 
a poem the most perfect and finished of all 
Latin compositions. The eid was begun, 
as somé suppose, at the particular request of 
Augustus, and the poet, while he attempted to 
prove that the Julian family was lineally de=- 
scended from the founder of Lavinium, vusbly 
described, in the pious and benevolent character 
of this hero, the amiable qualities of his im- 
perial patron, The great merit of this poet is 
well known, and it will ever remain undecided 
which of the 2 poets, either Homer or Virgil, is 
more entitled to our applause and admiration. 
The writer of the Iliad stood as a pattern to the 
favorite of Augustus. The voyage of Æneas 
is copied fromthe Odyssey ; and for his battles, 
Virgil found a model in the wars of Troy, and 
the animated descriptions of the Miad. The 
poet died before he had revised this immortal 
work, which had already engaged his time for 
11 successive years. He had attempted to at- 
tend his patron in the east, but was detained at 
Naples on account of his ill health. He, how- 
ever, went to Athens, where he met Augustus 
on his return; but soon after fell sick at Me- 
gara, and, though indisposed, ordered himself 
to be removed to Italy. He landed at Brun- 
dusium, where a few days after he expired, 
Sept. 22, in his 51st year, B.c. 19. He left 
the greatest part of his immense possessions to 
his friends, particularly Mecenas, Tucca, and 
Augustus; and ordered, as his last will, his 
unfinished poem to be burnt. These last in- 
junctions were disobeyed, and, according to the 
words of an ancient poet, Augustus saved his 
favorite Troy from a second and more dismal 
conflagration. The poem was delivered by the 
emperor to 3 of his literary friends. They 
were ordered to revise and expunge whatever 
they deemed improper, but strictly enjoined not 
to make any additions; and hence, as somè 
suppose, the reason why so many lines of the 
Aeneid are unfinished, particularly in the last 
books. The body of the poet, according to 
his own directions, was conveyed to Naples, and 
interred with much solemnity in a monument 
erected onthe road, which leads from Naples to 
Puteoli: [see the end of this article.] The 
following modest distich was engraved on the 
tomb, written by the poet some few moments 
before he expired : 

Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere; tenet 

nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

The Romans were not insensible of the merit 
of their poet. Virgil received much applause 
in the capital, and when he entered the theatre, 
was astonished and delighted to see the crowded 
audience rise up to him as an emperor, and 
welcome his approach by reiterated plaudits. 
He was naturally modest, and of a timorous 
disposition, When people crowded to gaze on 
him, or pointed at him with the finger in rap- 
tures, the poet blushed, stole away from them, 
and often hid himself in shops to be removed 


the tribute of Sed and his first Bucolic | from the curiosity and admiration of the public, 
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The ‘most liberal and gratifying marks of appro- 
bation received by him, were from the emperor 
and Octavia. He attempted in his Æneid to 
paint the virtues, and lament the premature 
death of Octavia’s son, and was desired by the 
emperor to repeat the lines in the presence of 
the afflicted mother. He had no sooner begun 
O nate, &c. than Octavia burst into tears. He 
continued, but had artfully suppressed the 
name of her son; and when he repeated in the 
16th line the well-known words Tu Marcellus 
eris, the princess swooned away, and the poet 
withdrew, but not without being liberally re- 
warded. Octavia presented him 10 sesterces 
for every one of his verses in praise of her son, 
the whole of which was equivalent to 2,000/. 
English money. As an instance of his mo- 
desty, the following circumstance has been 
recorded. Virgil wrote this distich, in which 
he compared his patron to Jupiter, 

Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane, 

Divisum imperium cum Jove Cæsar habet ; 
and placed it in the night on the gates of the 
palace of Augustus. Inquiries were made for 
the author by order of Augustus, and when 
Virgil had the diffidence not to declare himself, 
Bathyllus, a contemptible poet of the age, 
claimed the verses as his own, and was liberally 
rewarded. This displeased Virgil; he again 
wrote the verses near the palace, and under 
them, 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ; 
with the beginning of another line in these 
words, 

Sic vos non vobis, 
four times repeated. Augustus wished the 
lines to be finished ; Bathyllus seemed unable ; 
and Virgil, at last, by completing the stanza in 
the following order,— 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves ; 

Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis, oves ; 

Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes ; 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves ; 
proved himself to be the author of the distich, 
and the poetical usurper became the sport and 
ridicule of Rome. In the works of Virgil, we 
can find a more perfect and satisfactory account 
of the religious ceremonies and customs of the 
Romans, than in all the other Latin poets, 
Ovid excepted. Every thing, which he men- 
tions, is founded on historical truth; and 
though he borrowed much from his predeces- 
sors, and even whole lines from Ennius, yet 
has had the happiness to make it all his own. 
He was uncommonly severe in revising his own 
poetry, and used often to compare himself to a 
pear, which licks her cubs into shape. In his 
connexions, Virgil was remarkable ; his friends 
enjoyed his unbounded confidence, and his li- 
brary and possessions seemed to be the property 
of the public. Like other great men, he was 
not without enemies and detractors, but from 
their aspersions received additional lustre. [ His 
tomb is said to be. above the entrance of the 
grotto Pausilipo: (see Pausilipus.) A vaulted 
cell, and 2 modern windows above, present them- 
selves to view. The poet’s name is the only 
ornament of the place: no sarcophagus, urn, 
or even any inscriptions are seen. The epitaph, 
though not genuine, is yet ancient, and was in- 
scribed by order of the Duke of Pescolangiano, 
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placed in the side of the rock, opposite to thé 
entrance. An Italian author states that he 
himself had seen, about 1256, the urn sup- 
posed to contain the poet’s.ashes; it was stand- 
ing in the middle of the sepulchre, supported 
by 9 little pillars, with the epithet inscribed on 
its frieze. He adds that Robert of Anjou, ap- 
prehensive for the safety of such a relic during 
the civil wars, took the urn and pillars to Casted- 
Nuovo. It seems that so much care was taken 
of them, that they were concealed too well to 
be ever afterwards discovered. Cluverius, Ad- 
dison, and other writers, however, treat the 
whole story, very properly, as a mere fable, and 
even assert that this is not Virgil’s tomb.] 
Among the very numerous and excellent edi- 
tions of Virgil, these few may be collected as 
the best: Masvicius, 2 vols. 4to. Leovardia, 
1717; Baskerville, 4t0. Birmingham, 1757 ; 
Variorum, 8vo. L. Bat. 1661; Heyne, 4 vols. 
8vo. Lips.1767 ; Edinburgh, 2 vols. 12mo.1755 5 
Glasgow, 12mo. 1758. II. Caius, a pretor 
of Sicily, who, when Cicero was banished, re- 
rused to receive the exiled orator, though. his 
friend, for fear of the resentment of Clodius. 
Cic. ad Q. Fratr. 

VireinYa, a daughter of the centurion L. 
Virginius, Appius Claudius, the decemvir, 
became enamored of her, and attempted to re- 
move her from the place, where she resided. 
She was claimed by one of his favorites as the 
daughter of a slave, and Appius, in the capa- 
city, and with the authority of judge, had pro- 
nounced the sentence, and delivered her into 
the hands of his friend, when Virginius, in- 
formed of his violent proceedings, arrived from, 
the camp. ‘The father demanded to see his 
daughter, and when this request was granted, 
snatched a knife, and plunged it into Virginia’s 
breast, exclaiming, This is all, my dearest daugh- 
ter, which I can give to you, to preserve your 
chastity from the lust and violence of a tyrant. 
No sooner was the blow given, than Virginius 
ran to the camp with the bloody knife in his 
hand. The soldiers were astonished and in- 
censed, not against the murderer, but the 
tyrant, who was the cause of Virginia’s death, 
and they immediately marched to Rome. Ap- 
pius was seized, but destroyed himself in prison, 
and prevented the execution of the law. Spu- 
rius Oppius, another of the decemvirs, who had 
not opposed the tyrant’s views, killed himself 
also; and Marcus Claudius, the favorite of 
Appius, was put to death, and the decemviral 
power abolished, about n.c. 449, Liv. 3, 44. See 

Virewnitus, I. father of Virginia, made 
tribune of the people: (see Virginia.) II. A 
tribune of the people, who accused Q. Cæso, 
son of Cincinnatus. He increased the number 
of the tribunes to 10, and distinguished himself 
by his seditions against the patricians, —— 
III. Another tribune in the age of Camillus, 
fined for his opposition to a law, which pro~ 
posed going to Veii——IV. An augur, who 
died of the plague. V. Caius, a prætor of 
Sicily, who opposed the entrance of Cicero into 
his province, though under many obligations 
to the orator, Some read Virgilius. VILA 
tribune, who encouraged Cinna to criminate 
Sylla——VII. One of the generals of Nero 
in Germany; made war against Vindex, and 
conquered him ; was treated ne great coldness 
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by Galba, whose interest he had supported 
with so much success ; refused all dangerous 
stations, and though twice offered the imperial 
purple, rejected it with disdain. Put. 
VIII. A Roman orator and rhetorician. 

ViriAruus, a mean shepherd of Lusitania, 
who gradually rose to pdwer, and by first head- 
ing a gang of robbers, saw himself at last fol- 
lowed by a numerous army. He made war 
against the Romans with uncommon success, 
and for 14 years enjoyed the envied title of 
protector of public liberty in the provinces of 
Spain. Many generals were defeated, and 
Pompey himself was ashamed to find himself 
beaten. Czpio was at last sent against him, 
but his despair of conquering him by force of 
arms obliged him to have recourse to artifice, 
and he had the meanness to bribe the servants 
of Viriathus to murder their master, 3.c. 40. 
Flor. 2, 17.—Vat. Max. 6, 4. 

. VirmomXrus, a young man of great power 
among the Aidui, Cæsar greatly honored him, 
but he fought at last against the Romans. Ces, 
B.G.7, 39. &e. 

VirieiAca, a goddess among the Romans, 
who presided over the peace of families, whence 
her name, (virum placare.) If any quarrel 
happened between a man and his wife, they 
generally repaired to the temple of the goddess, 
and came back reconciled. Val. Max. 2, 1. 

Virtus, All virtues were made deities among 
the Romans. Marcellus erected 2 temples, one 
to Virtue, and the other to Honor. They were 
built in such a manner, that to see the temple 
of Honor, it was necessary to pass through 
that of Virtue; a happy allegory among a na- 
tion free and independent. The principal Xir- 
tues were distinguished, each by their attire. 
Prudence was known by her rule, and by point- 
ing to a globe at her feet; Temperance had a 
bridle ; Justice held an equal balance; Fortitude 
leaned against her sword ; Honesty was clad in 
a transparent vest; Modesty appeared veiled ; 
Clemency wore an olive-branch ; Devotion threw 
incense on an altar; Tranquillity leaned on a 
column; Hea/th was known by her serpent; 
Liberty by her cap; and Gaiety by her myrtle. 

Visarais, Weser, a river of Germany, falling 
into the German ocean, where Varus and his 
legions were cut to pieces by the Germans. 
[See Arminius, Teutobergiensis Saltus, and 
ic Vell. Paterc. 2, 105.—Tac. Ann. 1,70. 
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VisceLLm, Weltz, a town of Noricum, be- 
tween the Ens and Mure. Cic. Ann. 11. 

Viscera Lex, made by Viscellius Varro, 
the consul, a.u.c. 776, to restrain the introduc- 
tion of improper persons into the offices of the 
state. 

Visrtua, a river falling into the Baltic, the 
eastern boundary of ancient Germany. 

VıreLLïus Avus, I. a Roman raised by his 
vices to the throne. He was descended from 
one of the most illustrious families of Rome, 
and as such gained an easy admission to the 
palace of the emperors. The greatest part of 
his youth was spent at Capree, where his 
willingness and compliance to gratify the most 
vicious propensities of Tiberius, raised his fa- 
ther to the dignity of consul and governor of 
Syria. The applause, which he gained in this 
school of ey: was too great and flat- 
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tering to induce Vitellius to alter his conduct, 
and no longer to be one of the votaries of vice, — 
Caligula was pleased with his skill in driving a 
chariot; Claudius loved him because he was a 
great gamester; and he recommended himself 
to the favors of Nero by wishing him to sing 
publicly in the crowded theatre. With such an 
insinuating disposition, it is not to be wondered 
that Vitellius became so great. He did not fall 
with his patrons, like the other favorites; but 
the death of an emperor seemed to raise him to 
greater honors, and procured for him fresh ap- 
plause. He passed through all the offices of 
the state, and gained the soldiery by donations 
and liberal promises. He was at the head of 
the Roman legions in Germany, when Otho 
was proclaimed emperor, and the exaltation of 
his rival was no sooner heard in the camp, than 
he was likewise invested with the purple by his 
soldiers. He accepted with pleasure the dan- 
gerous office, and instantly marched against 
Otho. Three battles were fought, and in all 
Vitellius was conquered. A 4th, however, in 
the plains between Mantua and Cremona, left 
him master of the field, and of the Roman 
empire. He feasted his eyes in viewing the- 
bodies of the slain, and the ground covered 
with blood; and regardless of the insalubrity 
of the air, caused by the putrefaction of so 
many carcases, told his attendants that the 
smell of a dead enemy was always sweet. His 
first care was not like that of a true conqueror, 
to alleviate the distresses of the conquered, or 
patronise the friends of the dead, but to insult 
their misfortunes, and intoxicate himself with 
the companions of his debauchery in the field 
of battle. Each successive day exhibited a 
scene of greater extravagance. Vitellius feasted 
4 or 5 times a day; and such was his excess, 
that he often made himself vomit to begin his 
repast afresh, and gratify his palate with more 
luxury. His food was of the most rare and 
exquisite nature; the deserts of Libya, shores 
of Spain, and waters of the Carpathian sea, 
were diligently searched to supply the table of 
the emperor. The most celebrated of his feasts 
was that, with which he was treated by his 
brother Lucius. The table, among other meats, 
wa$ covered with 2,000 different dishes of fish, 
and 7,000 fowls; and so expensive was he in 
every thing, that above 7 millions sterling were 
spent in maintaining his table in the space of 4 
months; and Josephus has properly observed 
that, if Vitellius had reigned long, the great opu- 
lence of all the Roman empire would have been 
found insufficient to defray the expenses of his 
banquets. This extravagance, which delighted 
the favorites, soon raised the indignation of the 
people. Vespasian was proclaimed emperor 
by the army, and his minister Primus was sent 
to destroy the imperial glutton. Vitellius con- 
cealed himself under the bed of the porter of 
his palace, but this obscure retreat betrayed 
him ; he was dragged naked through the streets ; 
his hands were tied behind his back, and a 
drawn sword was placed under his chin to make 
him lift his head. After suffering the greatest 
insulfs from the populace, he was at last carried 
to the place of execution, and put to death’ 
with repeated blows. His head was cut off and 
fixed to a pole, and his mutilated body dragged 
with a hook, and thrown into the Tiber, A.D. 
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69, after a reign of 1 year, except 12 days. 
Suet—Tac. H. 2.—Eutrop.— Dio—Plut. 
II. Lucius, father of the emperor, obtained 
great honors by his flattery to the emperors. 
He was made governor of Syria, and in this 
distant province obliged the Parthians to sue 
for peace. His adulation to Messalina is well 
known, and he obtained, as a particular favor, 
the honorable office of pulling off the shoes of 
the empress, &c. Suet. &e. III. A brother 
of the emperor, who enjoyed his favors by en- 
couraging his gluttony, &c. IV. Publius, 
an uncle of the emperor of that name; accused 
under Nero of attempts to bribe the people with 
money from the treasury against the emperor ; 


killed himself before his trial. V. One of 
the flatterers of Tiberius. VI. An officer 
of the pretorians under Otho. VII. A son 


of the emperor Vitellius, put to death by one of 
his father’s friends. VIII. Some of the 
family of the Vitellii conspired with the Aquilii 
and other illustrious Romans to restore Tarquin 
to his throne. Their conspiracy was disco- 
vered by the consuls, and they were severely 
punished. Plut. Sc. 

Virrvuvivs Pottio, M., a celebrated architect 
in the age of Augustus, born at Formie. 
[Some have placed him in the age of Titus, 
but they have been ably refuted by Hirt in his 
elaborate work on Ancient Architecture.) He 
is known only by his writings, and nothing is 
recorded of his life or private character. He 
wrote a treatise on his profession, which he 
dedicated to Augustus, the only book on Archi- 
tecture now extant, written by the ancients. 
In this work he plainly shews that he was 
master of his profession, possessed of genius 
and abilities. The work is in 10 books. The 
first 7 treat of architecture, in its proper sense ; 
the last 3 of hydraulic architecture, gnomonics, 
and mechanics. The style of Vitruvius is un- 
ostentatious, concise, and sometimes obscure. 
Its obscurity, however, is owing to the fact of 
Vitruvius having been the first Roman, who 
wrote on the subject of architecture, and his 
using in consequence new terms and forms of 
expression to convey the meaning, which he in- 
tends.] The best editions, De Laet, Amst. 
1649.; [Schneider, Lips. 1807, 4 vols. 8vo. ; 
Rode, Berlin, 1800, Ato. ; Simo Stratico, Utint, 
1826-8, 2 vols. 4to. Itis to be regretted that 
the plans, which originally accompanied the 
work of Vitruvius, are lost to us. | 

Virtxa, a deity among the Romans, who 
presided over festivals and rejoicings. Macrob. 
3, 2. 
” Virunanta via, a road in the country of 
Arpinum. Cic. ad Q. Fr? 3, 1. i 5 

Urra Trasana, [a city of Dacia, the resi- 
dence of Decebalus; taken by Trajan, and 
called by this name ; now Sarmizegethusa, the 
capital of modern Transylvania. | j 4 

{Uxrrinum, I. a town of upper Meesia, said 
by Procopius to have been repaired and em- 
bellished by Justinian, and called Justiniana 
Secunda; now Giustendil. II. One of the 
principal towns of Dacia, now perhaps Kolsovar. | 

Uranus Domrrius, [one of those, who 
have conferred the greatest honor on Roman 
jurisprudence, born at Tyre. Under Septimius 
Severus, he became the colleague of Sextus 
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Pomponius in the judicial stations, which he 
filled. He continued to discharge these same 
official duties under Caracalla and Macrinus, 
but was sent into exile after the death of 
Heliogabalus. Alexander Severus recalled 
him, made him one of his council, and treated 
him with the greatest regard. He appointed 
him also prætorian prefect. In this post he 
rendered himself odious to the soldiery, who 
complained that he wished to abridge the pri- 
vileges, which they had enjoyed under Helio- 
gabalus. They frequently demanded his death ; 
and on one occasion the emperor, to save him, 
covered him with his purple, Ulpian, how- 
ever, was at last massacred by them, almost in 
the very arms of the emperor, to whom he had 
fled for refuge. The people took up arms to 
defend him, and a violent contest arose, which 
lasted 3 days. Ulpian wrote more works than 
any Roman jurist : we have the titles of above 
30 of his productions, among which was a 
Digest in 48 books, a Commentary on the Edic- 
tum Perpetuum in 83, and another on the Lex 
Julia Papia in 20. Of all these works there 
remain 29 chapters of that entitled Regule 
Juris, and which consisted of 7 books. They 
were inserted in the abridgment of the Roman 
law made by order of Alaric. [Fragmenta Libri 
Singularis Regularum et Incerti Auctoris Collatio 
Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum, quibus 
Notas Adjecit Jo. Cannegieter, Traj, ad Rh. 
1768, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1774, 4to.) We have 
also his Commentaries, in Greek, on Demo- 
sthenes, (Venice, 1503, fol. ap, Aldum; Morell, 
Paris, 1570, fol.; H. Wolf, Basil. Hervag. 
1572, fol.) The heathen writers have concurred 
in their elogy of Ulpian, but the Christians 
have reproached him for inciting the emperor 
to a persecution of their sect. ] 

Utsre, a small town of Latium, where 
Augustus was educated. Juv. 10, 102,—Ho- 
rat, Ep. 1, 11. 

Unysses, aking of the islands of Ithaca, and 
Dulichium, son of Anticlea and Laertes, or, 
according to some, of Sisyphus: (see Anticlea, 
Sisyphus.) He became, hike the other princes 
of Greece, one of the suitors of Helen, but as he 
despaired of success in his applications on ac- 
count of the great number of his competitors, 
solicited the hand of Penelope, daughter of 
Icarius. Tyndarus, father of Helen, favored 
the addresses of Ulysses, as by him he was 
directed to choose one of his daughter’s suitors 
without offending the others, and bind them all 
by a solemn oath, that they would unite to- 
gether in protecting Helen, if any violence was 
ever offered to her person. Ulysses had no 
sooner obtained the hand of Penelope than he 
returned to Ithaca, where his father resigned to 
him the crown, and retired to peace and rural 
solitude. The rape of Helen, however, by 
Paris, did not long permit him to remain in his 
kingdom; and as he was bound to defend her 
against every intruder, he was summoned to 
the war with the other princes of Greece. 
Pretending to be insane, not to leave his beloved 
Penelope, he yoked a horse and bull together, 
and ploughed the sea-shore, where he sowed 
galt instead of corn. This dissimulation was 
soon discovered; and Palamedes, by placing 
before the plough of i re $e infant son 
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Telemachus, convinced the world that the father 
was not mad, who had the forethought to turn 
away the plough from the furrow, not to hurt 
his child, Ulysses was therefore obliged to go 
to the war, but did not forget him, who had 
discovered his pretended insanity: (see Pala- 
medes.) During the Trojan war, the king of 
Ithaca was courted for his prudence and sa- 
gacity. By his means Achilles was discovered 
among the daughters of Lycomedes, king of 
Scyros, (see Achilles:) and Philoctetes was 
induced to abandon Lemnos, and fight the 
Trojans with the arrows of Hercules: (see 
Philoctetes.) He was not less distinguished for 
his activity and valor. With the assistance of 
Diomedes he murdered Rhesus, slaughtered the 
sleeping Thracians in the midst of their camp, 
(see Dolo, Rhesus,) introduced himself into the 
city of Priam, and carried away the Palladium 
of the Trojans; (see Palladium.) For these 
eminent services he was universally applauded 
by the Greeks, and rewarded with the arms of 
Achilles, which Ajax had disputed with him. 
After the Trojan war Ulysses embarked on 
board his ships to return to Greece, but was ex- 
posed to a number of misfortunes before he 
reached his native country. He was thrown 
by the winds on the coasts of Africa, and visited 
the country of the Lotophagi, and the Cyclopes 
in Sicily. Polyphemus, king of the Cyclopes, 
seized Ulysses with his companions, 5 of whom 
he devoured, (see Polyphemus ;) but the prince 
of Ithaca intoxicated him, put out his eye, and 
at last escaped from the dangerous cave, where 
he was confined, by tying himself under the 
belly of the sheep of the Cyclops, when led to 
pasture. In Æolia he met with a friendly re- 
ception, and Æolus gave him, confined in bags, 
all the winds, which could obstruct his return 
to Ithaca; but the curiosity of his companions 
to know what the bags contained, proved nearly 
fatal. The winds rushed with impetuosity, and 
allthe fleet was destroyed, except the ship, 
which carried Ulysses. Thence he was thrown 
on the coasts of the Lestrygones and the island 
fea, where the magician Circe changed all 
his companions into pigs for their voluptuous- 
ness. He escaped their fate by means of an 
herb, received from Mercury; and after he had 
obliged the magician, by force of arms, to re- 
store his companions to their original shape, 
yielded to her charms, and made her mother of 
Telegonus. He visited the infernal regions, 
and consulted Tiresias how to regain his coun- 
try in safety, and after he had received ever 
necessary information, returned on earth. He 
passed along the coasts of the Sirens unhurt, 
by the directions of Circe, (see Strenes,) and 
escaped the whirlpools and shoals of Scylla 
and Charybdis. On the coasts of Sicily his 
companions stole and killed some oxen sacred 
to Apollo, for which the god destroyed the ships, 
and all were drowned except Ulysses, who saved 
himself on a plank, and swam to the island of 
Calypso, in Ogygia. There, for 7 years, he 
forgot Ithaca, in the arms of the goddess, by 
whom he had 2 children. The gods at last in- 
terfered, and Calypso, by order of Mercury, 
suffered him to depart after she had furnished 
him a ship, and every thing requisite for the 
voyage, He bad ante reached the island of 
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Corcyra, when Neptune, still mindful that his 
son Polyphemus had been robbed of his sight 
by the perfidy of Ulysses, raised a storm, and 
sunk his ship. He swam with difficulty to the 
island of the Pheacians, where the kindness 
of Nausicaa, and the humanity of her father, 
king Alcinous, entertained him for a while. 
He related the series of his misfortunes to the 
monarch, and at last, by his benevolence, was 
conducted in a ship to Ithaca. The Pheacians 
laid him on the sea-shore as he was asleep, and 
he found himself safely restored to his country, 
after an absence of 20 years. He was well 
informed that his palace was besieged by a 
number of suitors, who continually disturbed 
the peace of Penelope; and therefore assumed 
the habit of a beggar by the advice of Mi- 
nerva, and made himself known to his son, and 
his faithful shepherd Eumeus. With them he 
took measures to re-establish himself on his 
throne; went to the palace, and was personally 
convinced of the virtues and fidelity of Pene- 
lope. Before his arrival was publicly known, 
all the importuning suitors were put to death, 
and Ulysses restored to the peace and bosom of 
his family: (see Humeus, Laertes, Penelope, 
Telemachus.) He lived about 16 years after his 
return, and was at last killed by his son Tele- 
gonus, who had landed in Ithaca with the hopes 
of making himself known to his father. This 
unfortunate event had been foretold to him b 
Tiresias, who assured him that he should die 
by the violence of something, which was to 
issue from the bosomof the sea: (see T'edegonus.) 
According to some authors, Ulysses went to 
consult the oracle of Apollo after his return to 
Ithaca, and had the meanness to seduce Erippe, 
daughter of a king of Epirus, who had treated 
him with great kindness. Erippe had a son by 
him, whom she called Huryadus. When come 
to years of puberty, Euryalus was sent to Ithaca 
by his mother, but Penelope no sooner knew 
who he was, than she resolved to destroy him. 
Therefore, when Ulysses returned, he put to 
immediate death his unknown son, on the 
crimination of Penelope his wife, who accused 
himof attempts on her virtue, The adventures 
of Ulysses in his return to Ithaca from the 
Trojan war are the subject of Homer’s Odyssey. 
Umeprta, a country of Italy, separated from 
Etruria by the Tiber, bounded on the north by 
the Adriatic sea, east by Picenum and the 
country of the Sabines, and south by the river 
Nar. Some derive the word ab imbribus, the 


y | frequent showers supposed to fall there, or from 


the shadow, (umbra,) of the Apennines, which 
hung over it. Umbria had many cities of note: 
[see Itatia.] The Umbrians opposed the Ro- 
mans in the infancy of their empire, bw: after- 
wards became their allies, about a.u.c. 434. 
Catuli. 40, 11.— Strabo, 5,— Plin. 3, 12.— 
Dionys. H. 

Umsro, a general who assisted Turnus 
against Æneas, and was killed during the war. 
He could assuage the fury of serpents by his 
songs, and counteract the poisonous effects of 
their bites. in. 7, 752. 10, 544. 

Unca, a surname of Minerva. 

UnprcemvYri, magistrates at Athens, to 
whom such as were publicly condemned, were 
delivered to be executed. C, Nep, in Phoc, 
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Uneri1, a people of Cotantin in Gaul, con- 
quered by Cesar; [to the north-west of modern 
Normandy. Their country was bounded on 
3 sides by the sea. Their chief town was 
Coriallum, now Gouri.) Ces. B. G. 2, 34. 


Unxia, a surname of Juno, derived from |- 


ungere, because it was usual among the Ro- 
mans for the bride to anoint the threshold of 
her husband, and from this necessary ceremony 
wives were called Unaxores, and afterwards 
Uaores, from Unaia, who presided over them. 

Viconia ux, de testamentis, by Q. Voconius 
Saxa, the tribune, A. u.c. 584, enacted that no 
woman should be left heiress to an estate, and 
no rich person should leave by his will more 
than the 4th part of his fortune to a woman. 
This step was taken to prevent the decay of the 
noblest and most illustrious of the families of 
Rome. This law was abrogated by Augustus. 

[Voconris, a people of Gaul, on the banks 
of a small stream called Druna, Drome, which 
falls into the Rhone about 100 miles from the 
mouth of that river. Their chief town was Dia, 
now Die. According to some, however, it was 
Vasco, now Vascon. | 

Victsus, Vauge, [or Vosges,] a mountain of 
Belgic Gaul, which separates the Sequani from 
the Lingones; [a branch of the chain of Jura, 
stretching in a northern direction; in it are the 
sources of the Arar, Mosa, and Mosella. Its 
greatest height, Donnon, is about 400 toises 
above the level of the sea, and its length 50 
leagues.] Lucan, 1, 397.—Cas. B. G. 4, 10. 

VotaTerRa, an ancient town of Etruria, 
[north-east of Vetulonii,] famous for hot baths; 
the birth-place of Persius; [now Volterra. | 
Liv, 10, 12.— Strabo, 5.—Cie. Fam. 13, 4. 

Voice, or Voreæ, a people of Gaul, be- 
tween the Garonne and Rhone, [divided into 
the Arecomici and Tectosages.| Liv. 21, 26,— 
Mela, 2, 5. 

Voxcr, I. Lauria, an inland town of Lucania. 
Liv. 27, 15. II. A town of Etruria. Plin. 
3, 5. 

VoLoařses, a name common to many of the 
kings of Parthia, who made war against the 
Roman emperors. 

Vorsc1, or Vorcr, a people of Latium, whose 
territories are bounded on the south by the Tyr- 
rhene sea, north by the country of the Hernici 
and Marsi, west by the Latins and Rutulians, 
and east by Campania. Their chief cities were 
Antium, Anxur, Arpinum, Circea, Corioh, Fre- 
gelle, &c. Ancus, king of Rome, made war 
against them, and in the time of the republic 
they became formidable enemies, till they were 
at last conquered with the rest of the Latins. 
Liv. 3, 4.—Virg. G.-2, 168, Æn. 9, 505. Al, 
546. §¢.—Strabo, 5.—Mela, 2, 4.5. 

Voisinrum: [see Vulsinii. | 

Vo.usitis, a town of Africa, supposed to be 
Fez, the capital of Morocco. Plin, Bike 

Vorumn Fanum, a temple in Etruria, sacred 
to the goddess Volumna, who presided over the 
will and complaisance ; where the states of the 
country used to assemble. Viterbo now stands 
on the spot. Liv. 4, 23. 5, LAG 23 

Vorumnra, I. wife of Coriolanus. Liv, 2, 40. 
II. The freedwoman of Volumnius Eutra- 
pelus. Cie. Phil. 2, 24. 

Vorvmnřus, T., I. a Roman famous for his 


friendship towards M, Lucullus, whom M, An- 
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tony had put to death. His great lamentations 
were the cause that he was dragged to the tri- 
umyir, of whom he demanded to be conducted 
to the body of his friend, and there to be put 
to death, His request was easily granted. Liv. 
-II. A mimic, whom Brutus put to death. 
III. An Etrurian, who wrote Tragedies in 
his own native language-——lV. A consul who 
defeated the Samnites and the Etrurians, &c. 
Liv. 9.——V. A friend of M. Brutus. He was 
preserved, when that great republican killed 
himself, and wrote an Account of his Death and 
Actions, from which Plutarch selected some re~ 
marks. VI. A prefect of Syria, B.c. 11. 
VII. A Roman knight, put to death by 
Catiline. 

Vorumnvs and Vorumna, 2 deities, who pre- 
sided over the will; chiefly invoked at mar- 
riages, to preserve concord between the husband. 
and wife; and particularly worshipped by the 
Etrurians. 

Vorurras and Votupya, the goddess of sen- 
sual pleasures, worshipped at Rome, where she 
had a temple; represented as a young and 
beautiful woman, well dressed, and elegantly 
adorned, having Virtue under her feet. 

Vouusianus, a Roman taken as colleague on 
the imperial throne, by his father Gallus ; killed 
by his soldiers. 

Voxistus, I. a poet of Patavia, who wrote, 
like Ennius, the Annals of Rome in verse. 
Seneca, Ep. 93.—Catull. 96, 7. II. Satur- 
ninus, a governor of Rome, who died in his 93d 
year, beloved and respected, under Nero. Tacit. 


Ann, 13. III. Caius, a soldier at the siege 
of Cremona, &c. IV. One of Nero’s officers, 
look: 


Vorux, a son of Bocchus, whom the Romans 
defeated. Sylla suspected his fidelity, &c, 

Vononzs, a king of Parthia expelled by his 
subjects, and afterwards placed on the throne 
of Armenia. Tacit. Ann. 12, 14. 

Voriscus, a native of Syracuse, 303 A. D. 
who wrote the Life of Aurelian, Tacitus, Flori- 
anus, Probus, Firmus, Carus, &c. He is one 
of the 6 authors called Historie Auguste Scrip- 
tores, but excels all others in the elegance of 
his style, and the manner, in which he relates 
the various actions of the emperors. He is not, 
however, without his faults, and we look in 
vain for the purity and perspicuity of the Aus 
gustan age. 

Vorizxus Monranus, a man of learning, 
banished to one of the Baleares for his male- 
volent reflections on Tiberius. Ovid has cele- 
brated him as an excellent poet. Tacit. Ann. 
4, 42. 

Uris, father of one of the Dianas mentioned 
by the ancients ; whence Diana herself is called 
Upis. Cic. N. D. 3, 23.—Callim, in Dian. 

Urinia, I. one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, who presided over 
astronomy ; generally called mother of Linus, 
and the god Hymeneus ; represented as a young 
virgin, dressed in an azure-colored robe, crowned 
with stars, holding a globe in her hands, and 
having many mathematical instruments placed 
round. Hesiod, Th. 77.—Apollod. 1, 2.—Hygin. 
161. II. A surname of Venus, the same as 
Celestial ; supposed, in that character, to pre- 
side over beauty and generation, and called 


daughter of Uranus or Marrs ay the Light. 
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Plato, Symp.—Cic, N. D. 3, 23.—Paus. 1, 14. 
Sec. 7, 26. &c. III. A town of Cyprus. 

Uranoporis, a town, [on Mt. Athos, near 
the southern side; founded, according to Athe- 
neus, by Alexarchus, brother of Cassander. ] 

Urinus, or Ouranus, [see Jupiter, ] a deity, 
the same as Cælus, the most ancient of all the 
gods. He married Tithea, or Earth, by whom 
he had Briareus, Ceus, Cottus, Creus, Giges, 
Hyperio, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Saturn, Thetis, 
called from their mother Titans. His children 
conspired against him, because he confined 
them in the bosom of the earth, and his son 
Saturn mutilated him, and drove him from his 
throne. 

Ursa, Orbe, a town of the Helvetii, on a 
river of the same name. 

[Urctnrum, Ajaccio, a town on the western 
coast of Corsica; said to have been founded by 
Eurysaces, son of Ajax. ] 

Urco, Gorgona, an island in the bay of Pisa, 
25 miles west of Leghorn, famous for anchovies. 
Piin. 3, 6. 

Ursentum, Orso, a town of the Brutii. Phin. 
3, 11. 

f UsirErss, or Usren, a people of Germany, 
[on the right bank of the Rhone.] Ces. B. G. 
E a AENA 
_ Usrica, I. a town in an island on the coast 
of Sicily, near Panormum. II. [A mountain 
among the Sabines.] Horat. Od. 1, 17, 11. 

Urens, Montone, a river of Gaul, falling into 
the Adriatic by Ravenna. Liv. 5, 35. 

Urica, Satcor, a celebrated city of Africa 
[Propria], on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
on the same bay as Carthage, founded by a 
Syrian colony above 287 years before Carthage, 
[from which city it was only 7 miles distant. | 
It had a large and commodions harbor, and 
became the metropolis of Africa after the de- 
struction of Carthage in the 3d Punic war, and 
the Romans granted to it all the lands between 
Hippo and Carthage. It is celebrated for the 
death of Cato, who thence is called Uticensis. 
Strabo, 17.— Lucan, 6, 306.—Justin, 18, 4.— 
Plin. 16, 40.— Liv. 25, 31.— Sil. Ital. 3, 242. 

Vuxcanarya, festivals in honor of Vulcan, 
brought to Rome from Preeneste, and observed 
in the month of August. The streets were illu- 
minated, fires kindled everywhere, and animals 
thrown -into the flames, as a sacrifice to the 
deity. Varro, de L. L. 5.—Dionys. H. 1.— 
Colum. 11.—Plin. 18, 13. 

VULCANI INSULA, or VurcanYa, a name 
given to the Lépari islands between Sicily and 
Italy, [see Lipara,] from their subterraneous 
fires, supposed to be excited by Vulcan, god of 
fire. [All volcanic situations were believed to 
be occupied by the forges of this deity.] Æn. 
8, 422. 

VuLcanïus, TERENTIANUS, a Latin historian, 
who wrote a History of the 3 Gordians, &c. 

Vutcanus, the god of fire, and the patron of 
all artists, who worked iron and metals : [see 
Jupiter, and also the end of the present article. ] 
He was son of Juno alone, who in this wished 
to imitate Jupiter, who had produced Minerva 
from his brains. According to Homer, he was 
son of Jupiter and Juno, and the mother, dis- 
gusted with the deformities of her son, threw 
him into the sea as soon as born, where he re- 
mained for 9 yo According to the more re- 
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ceived opinion, Vulcan was educated in heaven 
with the rest of the gods ; but his father kicked 
him down from Olympus, when he attempted 
to deliver his mother, fastened by a golden chain 
for her insolence. He was 9 days in reaching 
the earth, and fell in the island of Lemnos, 
where, according to Lucian, the inhabitants 
seeing him in the air, caught him in their arms. 
He, however, broke his leg by the fall, and ever 
after remained lame of one foot. He fixed his 
residence in Lemnos, where he built for him- 
self a palace, and raised forges to work metals. 
The inhabitants of the island became sensible 
of his industry, and were taught all the useful 
arts which could civilise their rude manners, 
and render them serviceable to the good of 
society. The first work of Vulcan was, accord- 
ing to some, a throne of gold with secret 
springs, which he presented to his mother to 
avenge himself for her want of affection towards _ 
him. Juno no sooner was seated on the throne, 
than she found herself unable to move. The 
gods attempted to deliver her by breaking the 
chains, which held her, but to no purpose, and 
Vulcan alone had the power to set her at liberty. 
Bacchus intoxicated him, and prevailed on him 
to come to Olympus, where he was reconciled 
to his parents. Vulcan has been celebrated by 
the ancient poets for the ingenious works, and 
automatical figures, which he made, and many 
speak of 2 golden statues, which not only 
seemed animated, but walked by his side, and 
even assisted him in the working of metals. 
It is said that, at the request of Jupiter, he 
made the first woman, who ever appeared on 
earth, well known under the name of Pandora: 
(see Pandora.) The Cyclopes of Sicily were 
his ministers and attendants, and with him 
fabricated, not only the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
but also arms for the gods, and most celebrated 
heroes. His forges were supposed to be under 
Ætna, in the island of Sicily, as well as in 
every part of the earth where there were vol- 
canoes. The most known of the works of Vul- 
can, presented to mortals, are, a collar given to 
Hermione, wife of Cadmus, and asceptre, which 
wassin the possession of Agamemno, king of 
Argos and Mycenæ. The collar proved fatal to 
all who wore it, but the sceptre, after the death’ 
of Agamemno, was carefully preserved at Che- 
ronæa, and regarded asa divimty. The amours 
of Vulcan are not numerous. He demanded 
Minerva from Jupiter, who had promised him in 
marriage whatever goddess he should choose, 
and when she refused his addresses, he at- 
tempted to offer violence to her. Minerva re- 
sisted with success, though there remained on 
her body some marks of Vulcan’s passion, 
which she threw down on earth wrapped up in 
wool: (see Erisichthonius.) This disappointment 
in his love was repaired by Jupiter, who gave to 
him one of the Graces. Venus is universally 
acknowledged to have been the wife of Vulcan > 
her infidelity is well known, as well as her 
amours with Mars, which were discovered by 
Phebus, and exposed to the gods by her own 
husband : (see A/ectryo.) The worship of Vul- 
can was well established, particularly in Egypt, 
at Athens and Rome. In the sacrifices offered 
to him the whole victim was usually burned, 
and no part of it reserved as in the immolations 
to the rest of the gods. A calf and boar-pig 
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were the principal victims offered. Vulcan was 
represented as covered with sweat, blowing 
with his nervous arm the fires of his forges. 
His breast was hairy, and his forehead black- 
ened with smoke. Some represent him lame and 
deformed, holding a hammer raised in the air, 
ready to strike; while with the other hand he 
turns, with pincers, a thunderbolt on his anvil. 
He appears on some monuments with a long 
beard, dishevelled hair, half-naked, and a small 
yound cap on his head, while he holds a ham- 
mer and pincers in his hand. The Egyptians 
represented him under the figure of a monkey. 
Vulcan has received the names of Chalatpoda, 
Clytotechnes, Cyllopodes, Mulciber, Pamphanes, 
Pandamator, &c. all expressive of his lameness 
and profession. He was father of Cupid, by 
Venus; of Cacus, Cæculus, Cecrops, Cercyo, 
Ocrisia, Periphetes, &c. Cicero speaks of more 
than one deity of the name of Vulcan: 1. son 
of Ceelus, and father of Apollo, by Minerva; 
2. son of the Nile, called Phthas by the Egyp- 
tians; 3. son of Jupiter and Juno, who fixed his 
residence in Lemnos; 4. who built his forges in 
the Lipari islands, son of Menalius. [Banier 
mentions another Vulcan more ancient than 
either of these, namely the Tubal Cain of 
Scripture, who having applied himself to the 
forging of metals, as Moses informs us, became 
the original and model of all the rest. Accord- 
ing to some, Vulcan is the same with fire, and 
Varro makes the name to be derived from the 
force and violence of that element, (Vulcanus, 
quasi Volicanus, quod ignis per aerem volitet, 
vel a vi ac violentia ignis,) and therefore he is 
painted with a blue hat, a symbol of the celes- 
tial or elementary fire, which is by nature pure 
and unmixed; whereas the common fire on 
earth is weak, and wants fuel to support it, 
and therefore Vulcan is said to be lame. Heis 
said also to have been cast down from heaven 
into Lemnos, from that island having been of 
volcanic origin. | 

Vurcarius, I. a Roman knight, who con- 
spired with Piso against Nero, &c. Tacit. 
II. A senator in the reign of Dioclesian, who 
attempted to write a History of all such as had 
reigned at Rome, either as lawful sovereigns, or 
‘ by usurpation. Of his works nothing is extant 
but an Account of Avidius Cassius, who revolted 
in the east during the reign of M. Aurelius, 
which some ascribe to Spartianus. 

Vuxsinum, Bolsena, a town of Etruria, where 
Sejanus was born, [on the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the Lacus Vulsiniensis. | 

Vunrurnvm, I. a town of Campania near the 
mouth of the Vulturnus: [see Vedturnus.] Liv. 
25, 20.— Plin. 3, 5. IJ. An ancient name 
of Capua. Liv. 4, 37. i 

VuLrurxous, I. Vulturno, ariver of Campania 
rising in the Apennines [in the territory of the 
Hirpini, ] and falling into the Tyrrhene sea, after 
passing by the town of Capua. [In the 2d 
Punic war a fort was erected at the mouth of 
this river, which afterwards became a town, 
Pulturnum, in which was established a Roman 
colony.] Lucr. 5, 664.—Zin. 7, 729. II. 
The god of the Tiber was also known by that 
name. Varro, de L. L. 4, 5. III. The wind, 
which received the name of Vulturnus, when it 
blew from the side of the Vulturnus, highly 
incommoded the Romans at the battle of Canne, 
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[It corresponds to the south-east. ]—Liv. 22, 43. 
46. IV. A surname of Apollo on Mt. Lis- 
sus in Ionia, near Ephesus. The god received 
this name from a shepherd, who raised to him 
a temple after he had been drawn out of a sub- 


‘terranean cavern by vultures. 


Uxantis, Ushant, an island on the coast of 

Britany. 
Uxertoptnum, Puech d'Issolu, a town of 
e. defended by steep rocks. Ces. B. G. 
pea 
Uxenrum, Ugento, a town of Calabria. 
Uxii, mountains of Armenia, with a nation 
of the same name, conquered by Alexander. 
The Tigris rises in their country. Strabo.— 
Diod. S. 
Uzřra, an inland town of Africa, destroyed 
by Cesar. Hirt. Afric. 41. &e. 
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Xanrut, I. a people of Thrace ——IJ. The 
inhabitants of Xanthus in Asia: see Xanthus. 

XanruYca, a festival observed by the Mace- 
donians in the month of April, called Xanthicus. 
It was then usual to make a lustration of the 
army with great solemnity. A bitch was cut 
into 2 parts, and one half of the body placed on 
one side, and the other part on the other side, 
after which the soldiers marched between, and 
imitated a real battle by a sham engagement. 

Xanruvs, or Xanruos, I. Scamander, ariver 
of Troas in Asia Minor; according to Homer, 
called Xanthus by the gods, and Scamander by 
men: (see Scamander.) II. A river of Lycia, 
anciently called Sirbes. It was sacred to Apollo, 
and fell into the sea near Patara. M. 6, 172.— 
Ain. 4, 143.— Mela, 1, 15.——III. One of the 
horses of Achilles, who spoke to his master, 
when chid with severity, and told him that he 
must soon be killed. X. 19.——IV. One of 
the horses given to Juno by Neptune, and 
afterwards to the sons of Leda———V. An his- 
torian of Sardes in the reign of Darius.——VI. 
A Greek historian of Lydia. Dionys. H—— 
VII. A king of Lesbos. VIII. A king of 
Beeotia, who made war against the Athenians ; 
killed by the artifice of Melanthus: (see 4pu- 
turia.) ——1X. A Greek poet. X. A philo- 
sopher of Samus, in whose house Æsop lived 
some time as servant.——XI. A town of Lycia 
on the river of the same name, at the distance 
of about 15 miles from the sea-shore. The in- 
habitants are celebrated for their love of liberty, 
and national independence. Brutus laid siege 
to their city, and at last, unable longer to support 
themselves against the enemy, they set fire to 
their houses, and destroyed themselves. The 
conqueror wished to spare them, but though he 
offered rewards to his soldiers, if they brought 
any of the Xanthians alive into his presence, 
only 150 were saved, much against their will, 
Appian, 4— Plut. Brut. 

Xanripps, I. a daughter of Dorus, who mar- 
ried Pleuro, by whom she had Agenor, &c. 
Apollod. 1,7. JI. The wife of Socrates, re- 
markable for her ill-humor, and peevish dispo- 
sition, which are become proverbial. Some 
suppose that the philosopher was acquainted 
with her moroseness and insolence before he 
married her, and took her for his wife to try 
his patience, and inure himself to the malevo- 
lent reflections of mankind. She continually 
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tormented him with her impertinence; and 
one day, not satisfied with using the most bitter 
inyectives, emptied a vessel of dirty water on 
his head, on which the philosopher mildly ob- 
served, after thunder theye generally falls rain. 
[“ It is very probable,” observes Enfield, “ that 
the infirmities of this good woman have been 
exaggerated, and that calumny has had some 
hand in finishing her picture ; for Socrates him- 
self, in a dialogue with his son Lamprocles, 
allows her many domestic virtues, and we find 
her afterwards expressing great affection for 
her husband during his imprisonment. She 
must have been as deficient in understanding, 
as she was froward in disposition, if she had 
not profited by the daily lessons, which for 20 
years she received from such a master.” |] Adan, 
V.#H.7,10. 9, 7. 11, 12.—Diog. L. in Soer. 

Xanrippus, I. a Lacedemonian general, who 
assisted the Carthaginians in the 1st Punic war. 
He defeated the Romans, s.c. 256, and took 
the celebrated Regulus prisoner. Such signal 
services deseryed to be rewarded, hut the Car- 
thaginians looked with envious jealousy on 
Xantippus, and retired to Corinth after he had 
saved them from destruction. Some authors 
maintain that the Carthaginians ordered him 
to be assassinated, and his body to be thrown into 
the sea, as he was returning home; while others 
say that they had prepared a leaky ship to con- 
vey him to Corinth, which he artfully avoided. 
Lv. 18, 28. 43.— Appian, de’ Pun——lI. An 
Athenian general, who defeated the Persian 
fleet at Mycale with Leotychides, A statue was 
erected to his honor in the citadel of Athens. 
He made some conquests in Thrace, and in- 
creased the power of Athens. He was father 
to the celebrated Pericles by Agariste, niece of 
Clisthenes, who expelled the Pisistratide from 
Athens. Paus. 3, 7. 8,52——III. A son of 
Pericles, who disgraced his father by his disobe- 
dience, ingratitude and extravagance. He died 
of the plague in the Peloponnesian war. Plut. 

Xznarcuus, I. a comic poet——II, A Pe- 
ripatetic philosopher of Seleucia, who taught 
at Alexandria and Rome, and was intimate with 
Augustus. Strabo, 14——III. A prætor of 
the Achzan league, who wished to favor the 
interest of Perseus, king of Macedonia, against 
the Romans. 

Xeniipes, a Corinthian, who went to buy 
Diogenes the Cynic, when sold as a slave. He 
asked him what he could do? on which the 
Cynic answered, Command freemen. This noble 
answer so pleased Xeniades, that he gave to the 
Cynic his liberty, and entrusted him with the 
care and education of his children, Diog. L.— 
Gell, 2, 18. 

XunYus, a surname given to Jupiter as the 
god of hospitality. 

XenocLEa, a priestess of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi, from whom Hercules extorted an oracle 
by force. Paus. 10, 13. 

Xznocrzs, I. a tragic writer, who obtained 
4 times a poetical prize ina contention, in which 
Euripides was competitor. The names of the 
Tragedies, which obtained the victory, were 
Gidipus, Lycao, Bacche, Athamas Satyricus, 
against the Alexander, Palamedes, Trojani, and 
Sisyphus Satyricus, of Euripides. His grand- 


son bore also the name of Xenocles, and ex- 


celled in Begley, compositions, Ahan, V. A | 
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2, 8.——IT. A Spartan officer in the expedi. 
tion, which Agesilaus undertook against the 
Persians. III. An architect of Eleusis —— 
IV. A friend of Aratus.—vV. One of the 
friends of Cicero. VI. A celebrated rheto- 
rician of Adramyttium, Strabo, 13. 
Xenocrires, I. an ancient philosopher born 
at Chalcedonia, and educated in the school of 
Plato, whose friendship he gained, and appro- 
bation merited. Though of a dull and slug- 
gish disposition, he supplied the defects of na~- 
ture by unwearied attention and industry, and 
was at last found capable of succeeding in the 
school of Plato after Speusippus, about B.c. 
339. He was remarkable as a disciplinarian, 
and required that his pupils should be acquainted 
with mathematics before they came under his 
care, and even rejected some, who had not the 
necessary qualification, saying that they had 
not yet found the key of philosophy. He did 
not only recommend himself to his pupils by 
precepts, but more powerfully by example; and 
since the wonderful change, which he had made 
on the conduct of one of his auditors, (see 
Polemo,) his company was as much shunned by 
the dissolute and extravagant, as it was courted 
by the virtuous and benevolent. Philip of Ma- 
cedo attempted to gain his confidence with 
money, but with no success. Alexander in this 
imitated his father, and sent some of his friends 
with 50 talents for the philosopher. They were 
introduced, and supped with Xenocrates. The 
repast was small, frugal, and elegant without 
ostentation. On the morrow, the officers of 
Alexander wished to pay down the 50 talents, 
but the philosopher asked them whether they 
had not perceived from the entertainment of the 
preceding day, that he was not in want of 
money? Tell your master, said he, to keep his 
money ; he has more people to maintain than I 
have. Yet not to offend the monarch, he ac- 
cepted a small sum, about the 200th part of 
one talent. His character was not less conspi- 
cuous in every other particular, and he has been 
cited as an instance of virtue from the following 
cireumstance:—the courtesan Lais had pledged 
herself to forfeit an immense sum of money, if 
she did not triumph over the virtue of Xeno- 
crates ; tried every art, assumed the most cap- 
tivating looks, in vain used the most tempting 
attitudes to gain the philosopher, and declared 
at last that she had not lost her money, as she 
had pledged herself to conquer a human being, 
not a lifeless stone. Though so respected and 
admired, yet Xenocrates was poor, and dragged 
to prison, because he was unable to pay a small 
tribute to the state. He was delivered from 
confinement by one of his friends. His inte- 
grity was so well known, that when he appeared 
in the court as a witness, the judges dispensed 
with hisoath. He diedz.c. 314, in his 82d year, 
after he had presided in the academy for above 
25 years. It is said that he fell in the night 
with his head into a basin of water, and was 
suffocated. He had written above 60 treatises 
on different subjects, all now lost. He acknow- 
ledged no other deity but heaven, and the 7 
planets, [or rather, taught that the heavens are 
divine, the stars celestial gods; and besides 
these divinities, there are terrestrial demons of 
a middle nature between the gods and man. | 
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—Val. Max. 2, 10.—Lucian.——I1. [Aphro- | those instruetions and precepts, which after“ 


disiensis, a Greek physician in the age of Nero, | wards so eminently distinguished him at the 
A.D. 37. (Voss. de Philos, 13. p. 109. Fabr. B. | head of an army, in literary solitude, and as the 
Gr. 2, 68. 9, 453. 13, 452. Catal. Bibl. Bunav. | prudent father of afamily. He was invited by 
1, 1, 154. Hamberger, 2, 23. Sawius, 1, 239. | Proxenus, one of his intimate friends, to accom- 
574. His treatise, regi v/s axe "Ewddea» Teodas, | pany Cyrus the Younger in an expedition against 
de Alimento ex Aquatilibus, was edited, with the | his brother Artaxerxes, king of Persia; but re- 
Latin version of J. B. Rasarius, and the notes | fused to comply without previously consulting 
of Conrad Gesner, Tiguri, 1559, 8vo.; by J. | his venerable master, and inquiring into the 
G. F. Franzius, with a Latin version, notes, propriety of such a measure. Socrates strongly 
and glossary, Leipsic, 1779, 8vo.; with fresh | opposed it, and observed that it might raise the 
various readings, and the notes of Dr. Coray | resentment of his countrymen, as Sparta had 
and Cajetanus de Aucora, Naples, 1794, 8vo.; | made an alliance with the Persian monarch ; 
with Galen, de Nutrimento ex Aquatilibus, in | but, however, before he proceeded farther, ad- 
Greek, by Dr. Coray, Paris, 1814, 8uo. the vised him to consult the oracle of Apollo. He 
best edition. “ Xénocrate d’Aphrodisée appar- | paid due deference to the injunctions of So- 
tient encore a cette classe de médecins. II vi- | crates, but, ambitious of glory, and eager to en- 
vait deux générations après Galien, (de Fac. | gage ina distant expedition, hastened with pre- 
Simpl. Med. 9. p. 130.) etrassembla une multi- | cipitation to Sardis, where he was introduced 
tude de traditions fabuleuses et superstitieuses | to the young prince, and treated with great at- 
sur les propriétés de certains médicamens, (6. | tention. In the army of Cyrus, he shewed that 
p. 68. on trouve dans Pline un grand nombre | he was a true disciple of Socrates, and that he 
de remèdes semblables, par exemple, 20, 82. 84. had been educated in the warlike city of Athens. 
21, 105.) parmi lesquels il rangeait méme le | After the decisive battle in the plains of Cunaxa, 
sang de chauve-souris, (de Fac. Simpl. 10. | and the fall of young Cyrus, the prudence and 
p. 130.) Galien, (9. p. 132.) le blame avec raison | vigor of his mind were called into action, The 
d’avoir attribué des vertus magiques au céru- | 10,000 Greeks, who had followed the standard 
men des oreilles, au sang menstruel, et 4 d’au- | of an ambitious prince, were now at the dis- 
tres choses semblables. Nous avons encore de | tance of above 600 leagues from their native 
lui un ouvrage sur les Alimens, Tirés de la | home, in a country surrounded on every side by 
Classe des Poissons ; mais ce livre ne peut avoir | a victorious enemy, without money, provisions, 
d'intérêt que pour le naturaliste érudit. Les | and a leader. He was selected from among the 
opinions de Xénocrate isur la nature plus ou | officers to superintend the retreat of his coun- 
moins digestible, et sur les propriétés nutritives | trymen; and though often opposed by malevo- 
de certains poissons, tiennent en grande partie | lence and envy, yet his eloquence and activity 
a des suppositions arbitraires : tels sont, entre | convinced the Greeks that no general could ex- 
autres, les détails, qu'il donne sur les moules, | tricate them from every difficulty better than the 
(c. 19. 20. p. 55.2”) R. Sprengel, Hist. de la| discipleof Socrates. He rose superior to dan- 
Méd., Jourdan’s Transl, Paris, 1815. V. 2. | ger, and though under continual alarms from 
p-57.] III. An excellent painter. Pin. 34,8. | the sudden attacks of the Persians, was enabled 
Xenopuines, I. a Greek philosopher of Co- to cross rapid rivers, penetrate through vast de- 
lopho, disciple of Archelaus, B.C. 535. He| serts, gain the tops of mountains, till he could 
wrote seyeral poems and treatises, and fonnded | rest secure for a while, and refresh his tired 
a sect called the Eleatic, in Sicily. Wild in his | companions. This celebrated retreat was at last 
opinions about astronomy, he supposed that the happily effected ; the _ Greeks returned home 
stars were extinguished every morning, and | after a march of 1155 parasangs, or leagues, 
rekindled at night; eclipses occasioned by the performed in 215 days, after an absence of 15 
temporary extinction of the sun ; the moon in-| months. [The army of Cyrus marched from 
habited, and 18 times bigger than the earth; | Sardis, through Lydia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
several suns and moons for the convenience of and Cappadocia, crossed the mountains of Ci- 
the different climates of the earth. He further | licia, passed through Cilicia and Syria to the 
imagined that God and the world were the | Euphrates, forded this river, passed through a 
same, and credited the eternity of the universe; | part of Arabia and Babylonia, until they reached 
but his incoherent opinion about the divinity | the plain of Cunaxa. In retreating, the object 
raised the indignation of his countrymen, and | of the Greeks was to strike the Euxine, but the 
he was banished. He died very poor, when | error, which they committed, was in making 
about 100 years old. Cic. Quest. 4, 37.de Div. | that sea extend too far to the east. From Cu- 
1, 3. N. D.1, 11—Lactant. D, 25 dy Bde JE. | naxa they turned their course to the Tigris, 
A governor of Olbus, in the age of M, Antony. | crossed that river, marched through Media, 
Strabo, 14——III._ One of the ministers of northwards, still following the course of the 
Philip, who went to Hannibal’s camp, and made | Tigris. They then crossed the mountains of 
treat of alliance between Macedonia and | the Carduchi, and, after great exertions, reached 
k th: a the sources of the river just mentioned. After 
eS oe I. a Pythagorean philosopher, this they traversed Armenia, crossed the Eu- 
oe =n ge Da 170th year, and enjoyed all his phrates not far from its source, lost many of 
faculties to the last. Val. Max. 13, 8. II. | their number in the marshes through the cold and 
One of Alexander’s generals. Curt. 5, 2. pno and at kat reared we Phasis. ele 
ired some | this stream, they passe rou e countries 

i ropher of whom Areia p of the Trochi, oe Cee olchi 
KENS n Athenian, son of Gryllus, ce- | ans, and at last reached the Greek colony o 
een ee riers Set gl philoso- Trapezus on the coast of the Euxine sea. As 
pher, In the school of Socrates he received | there were not ships enoner as to receive 
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‘them all, they determined to return homeby land, 
and marching along the coast of the Euxine, 
came at last to Chalcedo.] The whole, per- 
haps, might now be forgotten, or at least but 
obscurely known, if the great philosopher, who 
planned it, had not employed his pen in describ- 
ing the dangers escaped, and the difficulties 
surmounted. He was no sooner returned from 
Cunaxa, than he sought new honors in follow- 
ing the fortune of Agesilaus in Asia. He en- 
joyed his confidence ; fought under his stand- 
ard, and conquered with him in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, as well as at the battle of Coronza. His 
fame, however, did not escape the aspersions of 
jealousy ; he was publicly banished from Athens 
for accompanying Cyrus against his brother ; 
and being now without a home, retired to Scil- 
lus, asmall town of the Lacedemonians, in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia. In this solitary 
retreat he dedicated his time to literary pursuits, 
and as he had acquired riches in his Asiatic ex- 
peditions, began to adorn and variegate by the 
hand of art, for his pleasure and enjoyment, the 
country, which surrounded Scillus. He built a 
magnificent temple to Diana in imitation of that 
of Ephesus, and spent part of his time in rural 
employments, or in hunting in the woods and 
mountains. His peaceful occupations, however, 
were soon disturbed; a war arose between the 
Lacedemonians and Elis. The sanctity of 
Diana’s temple, and venerable age of the phi- 
losopher, who lived in the delightful retreats of 
Scillus were disregarded; and Xenopho, driven 
by the Hlians from his favorite spot, where he 
had composed and written for the information 
of posterity, and honor of his country, retired to 
the city of Corinth. In this place he died in 
his 90th year, B.c.359. His works are nume- 
rous. He wrote an account of the expedition of 
Cyrus, called the Anabasis; and as he had no 
inconsiderable share in the enterprise, his de- 
scriptions must be authentic, as he was himself 
an eye-witness. Many, however, have accused 
him of partiality. He appeared often too fond 
of extolling the virtues of his favorite Cyrus, 
and while he describes with contempt the im- 
prudent operations of the Persians, does not 
neglect to shew that he was a native of Greece. 
His Cyropedia, divided into8 books, has given 
rise to much criticism ; and while some warmly 
maintain that it is a faithful account of the life 
and actions of Cyrus the Great, and declare 
that it is supported by the authority of Scripture, 
others as vehemently deny its authenticity. 
According to the opinions of Plato and Cicero, 
it was a moral romance; and these venerable 
philosophers maintain that the historian did not 
so much write what Cyrus had been, as what 
every true, good, and virtuous monarch ought 
to be. His Hedlentca were written as a continu- 
ation of the History of Thucydides; and in 
his Memorabilia of Socrates, and his Apology, 
he has shewn himself, as Val. Maximus ob- 
serves, a perfect master of the philosophy of that 
great man, and has explained his doctrines and 
moral precepts with all the success of persuasive 
eloquence, and conscious integrity. These are 
the most famous of his compositions; besides 
which there are other small tracts, 1. Hlogy 
on Agesilaus, 2. Giconomics, 3. on the Duties 
of Domestic Life, 4. the dialogue entitled 
Hiero, in vy aS happily describes and com- 
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pares the misery, which attended the tyrant, 
with the felicity of a virtuous prince; 5. a trea- 
tiseon Hunting; 6. the Symposium of the Philo- 
sophers; 7. on the Government of Athens and 
Sparta; 8. on the Revenues of Attica, &e. 
The simplicity and elegance of Xenopho’s dic- 
tion have procured for him the titles of Athenian 
Muse and Bee of Greece; and have induced 
Quintilian to say that the Graces dictated his 
language, and the goddess of Persuasion dwelt 
on his lips. _ His sentiments, as to the Divinity 
and religion, were the same as those of the ve- 
nerable Socrates. He supported the immor- 
tality of the soul, and exhorted his friends to 
cultivate those virtues, which ensure the happi- 
ness of mankind, with all the zeal and fervor of 
a Christian. He has been quoted as an instance 
of tenderness, and of resignation to Providence. 
As he was offering a sacrifice, he was informed 
that Gryllus, his eldest son, had been killed at 
the battle of Mantinea. On this he tore the 
garland from his head; but when he was told 
that his son had died like a Greek, and givena 
mortal wound to the enemy’s general, he re- 
placed the flowers on his head, and continued the 
sacrifice, exclaiming that the pleasure, derived 
from the valor of his son, was greater than the 
grief, which his unfortunate death occasioned. 
The best editions, Leunclavius, fol. Francof. 
1596 ; Ernesti, 4 vods. 8vo. Lips. 1763 ; Glasgow, 
12mo.; of the Cyropedia, 1767, Anabasis, 1764 ; 
Memorabilia, 1761, and History of Greece, 
1762; and likewise the edition of Zeunins, 
Lips. 1778-91. 6 vols. 8v0. [Weiske, Lips. 1798, 
6 vols. 8vo. ; Schneider, of which there is a beau- 
tiful reprint from the Clarendon press, 1812-17, 
6 vols. 8vo. | II. A'writer in the beginning of 
the 4th cent. known by his Greek Romance in 
5 books, de Amoribus Anthice et Abrocome, 8vo. 
and 4fo., by Cocceius, Lond. 1726. III. A 
physician of the emperor Claudius, born in the 
island of Cos, and said to be descended from 
the Asclepiades. He enjoyed the emperor's 
favors, and through him the people of Cos were 
exempt from alltaxes, He had the meanness 
to poison his benefactor at the instigation of 
Agrippina. Tac. Ann. 12, 61. 67. IV. An’ 
officer under Adrian, &c. 

Xerrouin¥a, a part of Africa, between Egypt 
and Cyrene. 

Xerxes, I. succeeded his father Darius on 
the throne of Persia, and though but the 2d 
son of the monarch, was preferred to his elder 
brother Artabazanes. The causes alleged for 
this preference were, that Artabazanes was son 
of Darius, when a private man, and Xerxes was 
born, after his father had been raised on the 
Persian throne, of Atossa, daughter of Cyrus. 
Xerxes continued the warlike preparations of 
his father, and added the revolted kingdom of 
Egypt to his extensive possessions. He after- 
wards invaded Europe, and entered Greece with 
an army, which, together with the numerous Te- 
tinue of servants, eunuchs, and women, who 
attended it, amounted to no less than 5,283 220 
souls. This multitude, which the fidelity of 
historians has not exaggerated, was stopped 
at Thermopylæ by the valor of 300 Spartans 
under king Leonidas. [See Thermopyle. | 
Xerxes, astonished that such a handful of men 
should dare to oppose his progress, ordered some 
of his soldiers to bring them alive into hiis pre- 
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sence ; but for 3 successive days the most valiant 
of the Persian troops were repeatedly defeated in 
attempting to execute the monarch’s injunc- 
tions; and the courage of the Spartans might 
perhaps have triumphed longer, if a Trachinian 
had not led a detachment to the top of the 
mountain, and suddenly fallen on the devoted 
Leonidas. The king himself nearly perished on 
this occasion, and it has been reported that, in 
the night, the desperate Spartans sought, for a 
while, the royal tent, which they found deserted, 
and wandered through the Persian army, slaugh- 
tering thousands before them. The battle of 
Thermopylæ was the beginning of the disgrace 
of Xerxes; the more he advanced, the greater 
were the disappointments, which he experienced. 
His fleet was defeated at Artemisium and Sala- 
mis; and though he burnt the deserted city of 
Athens, and trusted to the artful insinuations of 
Themistocles, yet he found his millions unable 
to conquer a nation superior to him in the 
knowledge of war and maritime affairs. Mor- 
tified with the ill success of his expedition, and 
apprehensive of imminent danger in an enemy’s 
country, he hastened to Persia, and in 30 days 
marched over allthat territory, which before he 
had passed with much pomp and parade in the 
space of 6 months. Mardonius, the best of his 
generals, was left behind with an army of 
300,000 men, and the rest, who had survived the 
ravages of war, famine, and pestilence, followed 
their timid monarch into Thrace, where his steps 
were marked by the numerous birds of prey, 
which hovered round him, and fed on the dead 
carcases of the Persians. When he reached the 
Hellespont, Xerxes found the bridge of boats, 
which he had erected there, totally destroyed by 
the storms, and crossed the straits in a small 
fishing vessel. Restored to his kingdom and 
safety, he forgot his dangers, losses, and defeats, 
and gave himself up to debauchery and riot. 
His indolence and luxurious voluptuousness of- 
fended his subjects, and Artabanus, captain of 
his guards, conspired against him, and mur- 
dered him in his bed, in the 2lst year of his 
reign, about s.c. 464. The personal accom- 
plishments of Xerxes have been commended by 
ancient authors, and Herod. observes that there 
was not one man among the millions of his 
army, who was equal to the monarch in come- 
liness or stature, or was as worthy to preside 
over agreat and extensive empire. The picture 
is finished, and the character of Xerxes com- 
pletely known, when we hear Justin exclaim 
that the vast armament, which invaded Greece, 
was without a head. Xerxes has been cited as 
an instance of humanity; when he reviewed 
his millions from a stately throne in the plains 
of Asia, he suddenly shed a torrent of tears on 
the recollection that the multitude of men þe- 
fore his eyes, in 100 years would be no more. 
His pride and insolence have been deservedly 
censured; he ordered chains to be thrown into 
the sea, and the waves to be whipped, because 
the first bridge laid across the Hellespont had 
been destroyed by a storm. He cut a channel 
through Mt. Athos, and saw his fleet sail in a 
place, which before was dry ground. The very 
rivers were dried up by his army as he advanced 
towards Greece, and the cities, which he entered, 
reduced to want and poverty. Herod. 1, 183. 
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V. H. 3, 25.—Justin, 2, 10. &e.—Paus. 3; 4. 
8, 46.— Lucan, 2, 672.—Plut. in Them. &e.— 
Val. Max. II. Succeeded his father Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus on the throne of Persia, 
B.c. 425, and was assassinated in the Ist year 
of his reign by his brother Sogdianus. II. 
A painter of Heraclea, who made a beautiful 
representation of Venus. 

XKiırxonïa, Cruce, a promontory of Sicily, at 
the north of Syracuse. Strabo, 6.——Il. A 
town near it, Augusta. 

Xors, [a city of Egypt, in an island on the 
Phatnetic branch of the Nile, below Sebenny- 
tus.] . Strabo, 17. 

XurtuYxa, the ancient name of the plains of 
Leontinm in Sicily. Diod. S. 5. 

Xuruus, ason of Hellen, grandson of Deu- 
calio: [see Jones.] Apollod. 1, 7.— Paus. 7, l. 

XyLENOPŠLIS, a town at the mouth of the 
Indus, built by Alexander, supposed to be La- 
heri. Plin. 6, 23. ; 

Xynorcu¥a, an anniversary day observed at 
Athens, in honor of Minerva, and in comme- 
moration of the time, in which the people of 
Attica left their country-seats, and by advice of 
Theseus, all united in one body. 
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Zasarus, a river of Media, falling into the 
Tigris, near which the 10,000 Greeks stopped 
in their return; [called Zabatus by Xenopho, 
but otherwise Zabus or Zerbis, and traverses a 
large portion of Assyria. It was called Lycus, 
(Avxzos,) The Wolf,” by the Greeks; but it 
has assumed its primitive denomination of Zab, 
or, according to some modern travellers, Zarb. 
Farther down, another river, Zabus Minor, and 
called by the Macedonians Caprus, (Kaxeos,) 
“The Boar,” is also received by the Tigris, 
now called by the Turks Adtonson, “ The River of 
Gold.” 

ZABDICENR, a province of Persia. 

Zasirna, a town of Libya, where Bacchus 
destroyed a large beast, which infested the 
country. Diod. 3. 

Zasus, a river of Assyria, falling into the 
Tigris. 

Zacyntuus, I. a native of Beotia, who ac- 
companied Hercules, when he went into Spain 
to destroy Geryo. At the end of the expedition, 
he was intrusted with the care of Geryo’s flocks 
by the hero, and ordered to conduct them to 
Thebes. As he went on his journey, he was 
bit by a serpent, and some time after died. 
His companions carried his body away, and 
buried it in an island of the Ionian sea, which 
from that time was called Zacynthus. The 
island of Zacynthus, Zante, is at the south of 
Sephalenia, and west of the Peloponnesus. , It 
is about 60 miles in circumference, [and is one 
of the Ionian islands.] Ziv. 26, 24.— Plin. 4, 
12,—Strabo, 2. 8—Mela, 2, 7—Od. 1, 246. 
9, 24.—Ovid, de Art. Am.—Paus. 4, 23.— Ain. 
3, 270. II. A son of Dardanus. Paus. 8. 

Zatuucus, a lawgiver of the Locrians in 
Italy, and one of the disciples of Pythagoras, 
B.o. 550. He was very humane, and at the 
game time austere, and attempted to enforce his 
laws more by inspiring shame than dread. He 
had wisely decreed that a person guilty of 
adultery should lose both his eyes. His philo- 
sophy was called to a trial, when he was i - 
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formed that his son was an adulterer. He or- 
dered the law to be executed; the people in- 
terfered, but Zaleucus resisted, and rather than 
violate his own institutions, commanded one of 
his own eyes, and one of those of his son, to be 
put out. This made such an impression on the 
people, that while Zalentus presided over the 
Locrians, no person was again found guilty of 
adultery. Val. Max. 1, 2. 6.3.—Cic. LL. 2,6. 
ad Att. 6,1.— Athan, V. H. 2, 37. 3,17. 13, 24. 
Strabo, 6. 

Zama, or Zacma, I. a town of Numidia, 
[ Zamora,] 300 miles [south-west] from Car- 
thage, celebrated for the victory, which Scipio 
obtained there over Hannibal, B.c. 202. Me- 
tellus besieged it, and was obliged to retire with 
great loss. After Juba’s death it was destroyed 
by the Romans. Hirt. Afr. 91—C. Nep. in 
Hannib.— Liv. 30, 29.— Sallust, Jug —Flor.3,1. 
Sil. Ital. 3, 261.—Strabo, 17.——I1. A town 
of Cappadocia. III. Of Mesopotamia. `. 

Zamets, a debauched king of Assyria, son of 


Semiramus and Ninus, as some report, He. 


reigned 38 years. 

Zamorxis, or Zatmoxs, a slave and disciple 
of Pythagoras. He accompanied his master 
in Egypt, and afterwards retired into the coun- 
try of the Getz, which had given birth to him, 
He began to civilise his countrymen; the more 
easily to gain reputation, concealed himself for 
3 years in a subterraneous cave, and afterwards 
made them believe that he was just raised from 
the dead. [Herod., who relates this fabulous 
story as a common tradition, gives no credit to 
it, but expressly says that so far from being a 
Pythagorean, he flourished at a much earlier pe- 
riod than Pythagoras. The general testimony 
of the ancients furnishes reasons for concluding 
that Zamolxis was a Thracian, who, at a very 
remote period, taught the Scythians the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul, and after 
his death they paid to him divine honors. 
Herod. (4, 19.) relates that at certain festivals 
they chose several persons by lot, who were to 
be sent as messengers to Zamolxis; and put 
them to death by throwing them up into the 
air, and catching them, as they fell, on the 
points of their spears.] After death he received 
divine honors. Diog. L. 

ZANCLE, atown oi Sicily, on the straits, which 
separate that island from Italy; named from its 
appearing like a scythe, called @éyxAz, in the 
language of the country. It fell into the hands 
of the Samians, s.c. 497, and 3 years after it 
was recovered by Anaxilaus, the Messenian 
tyrant of Rhegium, who gave to it the name of 
his native country, and called it Messana: [see 
Messana and Mamertini.| It was founded about 
B.c, 1058, by the pirates of Cume in Italy, and 
peopled by Samians, Ionians, and Chalcidians. 
Strabo, 6.—Diod. S. 4—Sil. Ital. 1, 662.— 
Ovid, Fast. 4, 499, Met. 14, 6. 15, 290.— 
Paus. 4, 23. 

[Zaranax, or Drancæ, a people of Asia, 
south-east of Aria. Their capital, Prophthasia, 
is still called Zarang.] 

[Zariaspa Bactra, Balk, the capital of 
Bactria. | 

Zesina, ÅLEXANDER, an impostor, who 
usurped the throne of Syria at the instigation 
of Ptolemy Physco. 

ZELA, OF eat I, a town of Pontus, [south- 
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east of Amasea,] where Cæsar defeated Phar- 
naces, son of Mithridates. In expressing this 
victory, the general used the words Veni, vidi, 
vici. Sueton. Ces. 37.—Hirt. Alex. 72—— 
II. A town of Troas at the foot of Ida——III, 
Another in Lycia. ri s i 

Zrno, I. a philosopher of Elia or Velia in 
Italy, the disciple, or, according to some, the 
adopted son of Parmenides, and supposed in- 
ventor of dialectics. His opinions about the 
universe, unity, incomprehensibility, and im- 
mutability of all things, were the same as those 
of Xenophanes, and the rest of the Eleatic phi- 
losophers. It is said that he attempted to de- 
liver his country from the tyranny of Nearchus. 
His plot was discovered, and he was exposed to 
the most excruciating torments to reveal the 
name of his accomplices; but this he bore with 
unparalleled fortitude, and not to be at last 
conquered by tortures, cut off his tongue with 
his teeth, and spit it into the face of the tyrant. 
Some say that he was pounded alive in a mortar, 
and in the midst of his torments called to Near- 
chus, as if to reveal something of importance; 
the tyrant approached him, and Zeno, as if 
willing to whisper to him, caught his ear with 
his teeth, and bit it off. Cic. Tuse. 2, 22. N. D. 
3, 33.—Diod. S. in Fragm—Val. Max. 3, 3.— 
Diog. L. 9. II. The founder of the sect of 
the Stoics, born at Citium in the island of 
Cyprus. [His father was by profession a mer- 
chant, but discovering in his son a strong pro- 
pensity towards learning, he early devoted him 
to the study of philosophy. In his mercantile 
capacity, the former had frequent occasion to 
visit Athens, where he purchased for the young: 
Zeno several of the writings of the most emi- 
nent Socratic philosophers. These he read with 
great avidity ; and when he was about 30 years 
of age, determined to take a voyage to a city, 
so celebrated as a mart of trade and science, 
Whether this voyage was in part mercantile, 
or wholly undertaken for the sake of conversing 
with those philosophers, whose writings Zeno 
had long admired, is uncertain. If it be true, 
as some writers relate, that he brought with him 
a valuable cargo of Phoenician purple, lost by 
shipwreck on the coast of Attica, this circum- 
stance‘will account for the facility, with which 
he at first attached himself to a sect, whose 
leading principle was contempt of riches. On 
his first arrival in Athens, going accidentally 
into the shop of a bookseller, he took up a 
volume of the Commentaries of Xenopho, and 
after reading a few passages, was so much de- 
lighted with the work, and formed so high an 
idea of its author, that he asked the bookseller 
where he might meet with such men ? Crates, 
the Cynic philosopher, happening at that instant 
to be passing by, the bookseller pointed to him, 
and said, “ Follow that man.’ Zeno soon found 
an opportunity of attending the instructions of 
Crates, and was so well pleased with his doc- 
trine, that he became one of his disciples. But 
though he highly admired the general prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Cynic school, he could 
not easily reconcile himself to their peculiar 
manners. Besides, his inquisitive turn of mind 
would not allow him to adopt indifference to 
every scientific inquiry, one of the characteristic 
distinctions of the sect. He therefore attended 
other masters, who professed to instruct their 
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disciples in the'nature and causes of things. 
When Crates, displeased at his following other 
philosophers, attempted to drag him by force 
out of the school of Stilpo, Zeno said to him, 
“ You may seize my body, but Stilpo has laid 
hold of my mind.” After continuing to attend 
the lectures of Stilpo for several years, he passed 
over to other schools, particularly those of 
‘Xenocrates and Diodorus Chronus. By the 
latter he was instructed in dialectics. At last, 
after attending almost every other master, he 
offered himself as a disciple of Polemo. This 
philosopher appears to have been aware that 
Zeno’s intention in thus removing from one 
school to another, was to collect materials, 
from various quarters, for a new system of his 
own; for when he came into Polemo’s school, 
the latter said to him :—‘ I am no stranger to 
your Pheenician arts, Zeno; I perceive that 
your design is to creep slily into my garden, 
and steal away my fruit.” Polemo was not 
mistaken in his opinion. Having made him- 
self master of the tenets of others, Zeno deter- 
mined to become the founder of a new sect. 
The place, which he made choice of for his 
school, was called the Pæcile, (Maxiin rož) 
“Painted Porch;” a public portico, so called 
from the pictures of Polygnotus, and other 
eminent masters, with which it was adorned. 
This portico, the most famous in Athens, was 
called by way of distinction S+oz, ‘The Porch.” 
From this circumstance the followers of Zeno 
were called Stoics, i.e. ‘ Men of the Porch.” 
Zeno excelled in that kind of subtle reasoning, 
which was then popular. .At the same time he 
taught a strict system of moral doctrine, and 
exhibited a pleasing picture of moral discipline 
in his own life. The Stoic sect, in fact, was a 
branch of the Cynic, and, as far as respected 
morals, differed from it more in words than 
reality. Its founder, while he avoided the sin- 
gularities of the Cynics, retained the spirit of 
their moral doctriné: at the same time, from a 
diligent comparison of the tenets of other mas- 
ters, he framed a new system of speculative 
philosophy. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, that he obtained the applause and affection 
of numerous followers, and even enjoyed the 
favor of the great. Antigonus Gonatus, king 
of Macedo, whilst he was resident at Athens, 
attended his lectures, and on his return ear- 
nestly invited him to his court. He possessed 
so large a share of esteem among the Atheni- 
ans, that, on account of his approved integnty, 
they deposited the keys of their citadel in his 
hands. They also honored him with a golden 
crown, and statue of brass. Among his country- 
men, the inhabitants of Cyprus, and with the 
Sidonians, from whom his family was derived, 
he was likewise highly esteemed. In his per- 
son, Zeno was tall and slender; his aspect was 
severe, and brow contracted. His constitution 
was feeble, but he preserved his health by great 
abstemiousness. The supplies of his table con- 
sisted of figs, bread, and honey ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he was frequently honored with the 
company of great men, He paid more atten- 
tion to neatness and decorum in his personal 
appearance than the Cynic philosophers. In 
his dress, indeed, he was plain, and his ex- 
penses frugal; but this is not to be imputed to 
avarice, but to a contempt of external magnifi- 
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cence: He shewed as much respect to the poor 


as the rich, and conversed freely with persons 
of the meanest occupations. He had only one 
servant, or, according to Seneca, none, Though 
Zeno’s sobriety and continence were even pro- 
verbial, he was not without enemies. Among 
his contemporaries, several philosophers of great 
ability and eloquence employed their talents 
against him. Arcesilaus and Carneades, foun- 
ders of the Middle Academy, were his professed 
opponents. Towards the close of his life, he 
found another powerful antagonist in Epicurus, 
whose temper and doctrines were alike inimical 
to the severe gravity, and philosophical pride 
of the Stoic sect. Hence mutual invectives 
passed between the Stoics and other sects, to 
which little credit is due: (see Epicurus.) Zeno 
lived to the extreme age of 98, and at last, in 
consequence of an accident, put an end to his 
life. As he was walking out of his school, he 
fell down, and in the fall broke one of his fingers. 
He was so affected, on this, with a consciousness 
of infirmity, that, striking the earth, he ex- 
claimed, Epyopat, ri patzs; Tam coming, why 
callest thou me? andimmediately went home 
and strangled himself. He died B.c. 264, The 
Athenians, at the request of Antigonus, erected 
a monument to his memory in the Ceramicus. 
From the particulars related concerning Zeno, 
it will not be difficult to perceive what kind of 
influence his circumstances and character must 
have had on his philosophical system. If his 
doctrines be diligently compared with the history 
of his life, it will appear that, having attended 
many eminent preceptors, and been intimately 
conversant with their opinions, he compiled 
out of their various tenets an heterogeneous 
systein, on the credit of which he assumed to 
himself the title of the founder of a new sect. 
When he resolved, for the sake of establishing 
a new school, to desert the philosophy of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, in which he had been per- 
fectly instructed by Xenocrates and Polemo, it 
became necessary either to invent opinions 
entirely new, or to give an air of novelty to old 
systems by the introduction of new terms and 
definitions. Ofthese 2 undertakings, Zeno pru- 
dently made choice of the easier. Cicero says 
concerning him, that he had little reason for 
deserting his masters, especially those of the 
Platonic school, and was not so much an in- 
ventor of new opinions, as new terms. That 
this was the real character of the Porch, will 
fully appear from an attentive perusal of the 
clear and accurate comparison, which Cicero 
has drawn between the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and those of the Stoics, in his dca- 
demic Questions. As to the moral doctrine of 
the Cynic sect, to which Zeno adhered to the 
last, there can be no doubt that he transferred 
it almost without alloy into his own school. 
In morals, the principal difference between 
the Cynics and Stoics was, that the former dis- 
dained the cultivation of nature, the latter 
affected to rise above it. On the subject of 
physics, Zeno received his doctrine from Py- 
thagoras and Heraclitus through the channel 
of the Platonic school, as will fully appear 
from a careful comparison of their respective 
systems. The moral part of the Stoical philo- 
sophy partook of the defects of its origin. It 
may as justly be objected art the Stoics as 
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the Cynics, that they assumed an artificial se- 
verity of manners, and a tone of virtue above 
the condition of man. Their doctrine of moral 
wisdom was an ostentatious display of words, 
in which little regard was paid to nature and 
reason. It professed to raise human nature to 
a degree of perfection before unknown; but its 
real effect was merely to’ amuse the ear, and 
captivate the fancy with fictions, which can 
never be realised, The Stoical doctrine con- 
cerning nature is as follows :—According to 
Zeno and his followers, there existed from 
eternity a dark and confused chaos, in which 
were contained the first principles of all future 
beings. This chaos being at length arranged, 
and emerging into variable forms, became the 
world, as it now subsists. The world, or na- 
ture, is that whole, which comprehends all 
things, and.of which all things are parts and 
members. The universe, though one whole, 
contains 2 principles, distinct from elements, 
one passive and the other active. The passive 
principle is pure matter without qualities; the 
active principle is reason, or God. This is the 
fundamental doctrine of the Stoics concerning 
nature. If the doctrine of Plato, which de- 
rives the human mind from the soul of the 
world, has a tendency towards enthusiasm, 
much more must this be the case with the 
Stoical doctrine, which supposes that all human 
souls have immediately proceeded from, and 
will at last return into, the divine nature. As 
regards a divine providence, if we compare 
the popular language of the Stoics on this 
head with their general system, and explain 
the former with the fundamental principles of 
the latter, we shall find that the agency of deity 
is, according to them, nothing more than the 
active motion of a celestial ether, or fire, pos- 
sessed of intelligence, which at first gave form 
to the shapeless mass of gross matter ; and, 
always essentially united to the visible world, 
by the same necessary agency preserves its 
order and harmony. Providence, in the Stoic 
creed, is only another name for “ absolute 
necessity or fate,” to which God and matter, 
or the universe, which consists of both, is im- 
mutably subject. The Stoic doctrine of a re- 
surrection of the body, on which Seneca has 
written with so much elegance, must not be 
confounded with the Christian doctrine ; for, 
according to the Stoics, men return to life, 
not by the voluntary appointment of a wise 
and merciful God, but by the law of fate; and 
are not renewed for the enjoyment of a better 
and happier condition, but drawn back into 
their former state of imperfection’ and misery. 
Accordingly Seneca says:—“ This restoration 
many would reject, were it not that their reno- 
vated life is accompanied with a total oblivion 
of past events.” On the principles of physics 
depends the whole Stoic doctrine of morals. 
Conceiving God to be the principal part of 
nature, by whose energy all bodies are formed, 
moved and arranged, and human reason to be 
a portion of the Divinity, their fundamental 
doctrine in ethics was, that, in human life, one 
ultimate end ought for its own sake to be pur- 
sued ; and this end is, to live agreeably to na- 
ture, i. e. to be conformed to the law of fate, by 
which the world is governed, and to the reason 
of that divine ape celestial fire, which animates 
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allthings. Since man is himself a microcosm, 


‘composed, like the world, of matter and a ra- 


tional principle, it becomes him to live as a part 
of the great whole, and accommodate all his 
desires and pursuits to the general arrangement 
of nature. Thus, to live according to nature, 
as the Stoics teach, is virtue, and virtue is itself 
happiness ; for the supreme good is, to live ac- 
cording to a just conception of the real nature 
of things, choosing that, which is itself eligible, 
and rejecting the contrary. Every man, having 
within himself a capacity of discerning and 
following the law of nature, has his happiness 
in his own power, and is a divinity to himself. 
Wisdom consists in distinguishing good from 
evil. Good is that, which produces happiness 
according to the nature of a rational being. 
Since those things only are truly good, which 
are becoming and virtuous, and virtue, which 
is seated in the mind, is alone sufficient for 
happiness, external things contribute nothing 
towards happiness, and therefore are not in 
themselves good. The wise man will only 
value riches, honor, beauty, and other external 
enjoyments, as means and instruments of vir- 
tue; for, in every condition he is happy in the 
possession of a mind accommodated to nature. 
Pain, which does not belong to the mind, is no 
evil. The wise man will be happy in the 
midst of torture. All external things. are in- 
different, since they cannot affect the happi- 
ness of man. Every virtue being a conformity 
to nature, and every vice a deviation from it, 
all virtues and vices are equal. One act of 
beneficence or justice is not more truly so 
than another; one fraud is not more a fraud 
than another; therefore there is no difference 
in the essential nature of moral actions, except 
that some are vicious, and others virtuous. 
This is the doctrine which Horace ridicules, 
Sat. 1,4. The Stoics advanced many extrava- 
gant assertions concerning their wise man ; for 
example, that he feels neither pain nor pleasure, 
exercises no ‘pity, is free from faults, is divine, 
does all things well, alone is great, noble, in- 
genuous, is a prophet, priest, king, and the like. 
These paradoxical vauntings are humorously 
ridiculed by Horace. In order to understand 
all this, we must bear in mind that the Stoics 
did nof suppose such a man actually to exist, 
but that they framed in their imagination an 
image of perfection, towards which every man 
should continually aspire. All the extravagant 
notions, found in their writings on this subject, 
may be referred to their general principle of the 
entire sufficiency of virtue to happiness, and 
the consequent indifference of all external cir- 
cumstances. The sum of man’s duty, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, with respect to himself, is to 
subdue his passions of joy and sorrow, hope 
and fear, and even pity. He who is, in this 
respect, perfectly master of himself, is a wise 
man ; and in proportion as we approach a state 
of apathy, we advance towards perfection. A 
wise man, moreover, may justly and reasonably 
withdraw from life, whenever he finds it expe- 
dient; not only because life and death are 
among those things, which are in their nature 
indifferent, but also because life may be less 
consistent with virtue than death. Concerning 
the whole moral system of the Stoics, it must 
be remarked that, though deserving of high 
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encomium for the purity, extent, and variety of 
its doctrines, and though it must be confessed 
that, in many select passages of the Stoic 
writings, it appears exceedingly brilliant, it is 
nevertheless founded in false notions of nature 
and man, and is raised to a degree of refinement 
extravagant and impracticable. The piety, 
which it teaches, is nothing more than a quiet 
submission to irresistible fate; the self-com- 
mand, which it enjoins, annihilates the best 
affections of the human heart; the indulgence, 
which it grants to suicide, is inconsistent, not 
only with the general principles of piety, but 
even with that constancy, which was the height 
of Stoical perfection ; and even its moral doc- 
trine of benevolence is tinctured with the fan- 
ciful principle, which lay at the foundation of 
the whole Stoic system, that every being is a 
portion of one great whole, from which it would 
be unnatural and impious to attempt a separa- 
tion. ] III. An Epicurean philosopher of 
Sido, who numbered among his pupils Cicero, 
Pomp. Atticus, Cotta, Pompey, &e. Cic. N. D. 
1, 21. 34. IV. A rhetorician, father to Po- 
lemo, who was made king of Pontus. The 
son of Polemo, who was king of Armenia, was 
also called Zeno. Strabo, 12.—Tacit. Ann. 
2, 56. V. A native of Lepreos, crowned at 
the Olympic Games. Paus. 6, 15.—— VI. A 
general of Antiochus. VII. A philosopher 
of Tarsus, B.c. 207. VIII. The name of 
Zeno was common to some of the Roman em- 
perors, on the throne of Constantinople, in the 
5th and 6th centuries. 

Zenopya, I. a queen of Iberia, wife to Rha- 
damistus. She accompanied her husband, 
when he was banished from his kingdom by 
the Armenians, but unable to follow him, on 
account of her pregnancy, entreated him to 
murder her. Rhadamistus long hesitated, but 
fearful of her falling into the hands of his 
enemy, obeyed, and threw her body into the 
Araxes. Her clothes kept her up on the sur- 
face of the water, where she was found by 
some shepherds, and as the wound was not 
mortal, her life was preserved, and she was 
carried to Tiridates, who acknowledged her as 
queen. Tacit. Ann. 12, 51. II. Septimia, 
a celebrated princess of Palmyra, who married 
Odenatus, whom Gallienus acknowledged as his 
partner on the Roman throne. After the death 
of her husband, which, according to some au- 
thors, she is said to have hastened, she reigned 
in the east as regent of her infant children, ho- 
nored with the title of Cæsars: [see Odena- 
tus.| She assumed the name of Augusta, ap- 
peared in imperial robes, and ordered herself to 
be styled the queen of the east. [Her autho- 
rity was acknowledged by a large portion of 
Asia Minor, when Aurelian succeeded to the 
empire. Envious of her power, and deter- 
mined to dispossess her of some of the rich 
provinces, comprehended in her dominions, he 
marched at the head of a powerful army to 
Asia. Having defeated the queen’s general 
near Antioch, he compelled her to retreat to 
Emesa. Under the walls of this city another 
engagement was fought, in which the emperor 
was again victorious. ] The queen fled to Pal- 
myra, determined to support a siege. Aurelian 
followed her, and after he had almost exhausted 


his stores, proposed terms of accommodation, | 
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which were rejected with disdain by the war- 
like princess. Her hopes of victory, however, 
soon vanished; and though she harassed the 
Romans night and day, by continual sallies 
from. her walls, and the working of military 
engines, she despaired of success, when she 
heard that the armies marching to her relief 
from Armenia, Persia, and the east, had partly 
been defeated, and partly bribed from her alle- 
giance, She fled from Palmyra in the night, 
but Aurelian, apprised of her escape, pursued 
her, and was caught as‘she was crossing the 
river Euphrates. She was brought into the pre- 
sence of Aurelian, [and tried before a tribunal 
at Emesa, Aurelian himself presiding. The 
soldiers clamored for her death; but she, in a 
manner unworthy of her former fame, saved her 
own life by throwing the blame on her coun- 
sellors, especially on Longinus, who was in con- 
sequence put to death. She was carried to 
Rome to grace the emperor’s triumph, and 
led in chains of gold.. She is said to have 
almost sunk beneath the weight of jewels, with 
which she was adorned on that occasion.] She 
was treated with great humanity, and Aurelian 
gave to her large possessions near Tibur, where 
she was permitted to live the rest of her days 
in peace, with all the grandeur and majesty, 
which became a queen of the east, and a war- 
like princess. Her children were patronised by 
the emperor, and married to persons of the first 
distinction at Rome. She has been admired 
for her literary talents; was acquainted with 
every branch of useful learning; spoke with 
fluency the languages of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Latins; and composed an Abridgment of 
the History of the Oriental Nations, and of 
Egypt, greatly commended by the ancients. 
She received no less honor from the patronage, 
which she afforded to the celebrated Longinus, 
one of her favorites, who taught her the Greek 
tongue. She has also been praised for her 
chastity and constancy, though she betrayed too 
often her propensities to cruelty and intoxica- 
tion in the midst of her officers. She fell into 
the hands of Aurelian about A.D. 273. Aur. 
Vict.—Zos. &¢. III. A town of Syria, on 
the Euphrates. 

Zunopit 1nsvL&#, small islands at the mouth 
of the Arabian gulf. 

Zenovorvs, I. a sculptor inthe age of Nero ; 
made a statue of Mercury and a Colossus for the 
emperor, 110 feet high, consecrated to the sun, 
of which the head was some time after broken 
by Vespasian, who placed there the head of an 
Apollo, surrounded with beams. Plin. 34, is 

Zenopotrus, I. a native of Træzene, who 
wrote a History of Umbria. Dionys. H. 2. 
II. A grammarian in the age of Ptol, Soter, by 
whom he was appointed to take care of the 
celebrated library of Alexandria; died n.c. 245. 

Zepuy rium, a promontory of Magna Grecia 
towards the Ionian sea, whence, according to 
some, the Locrians are called Lpizephyrit : [see 
Locri.} 

Zepu¥RuM, a promontory in the island of 
Cyprus, where Venus Zephyria had a temple, 
built by Ptol. Philadelphus, in which Arsinoë 
made an offering of her hair to the goddess of 
beauty. 

Zepuxrvs, one of the winds, son of Astreus 
and Aurora, the same as re ala of the 


Latins; He married Chloris, or Flora, by 
whom he had ason called Carpos. Zephyr was 
said to produce flowers and fruits by the sweet- 
ness of his breath. He had atempieat Athens, 
where he was represented as a young man, of 
delicate form, with 2 wings on his shoulders, 
and his head covered with all sorts of flowers. 
He was supposed to be the same as the west- 
wind. [In the days of Homer, the idea of 
darkness was always associated with the western 
regions of the world, and hence the wind Ze- 
phyrus derived its name from Cégos, tenebre: 
(see Pluto.) In a succeeding age, when the 
west-wind began to be regarded as genial in its 
influence on man and all nature, the name was 
considered as synonymous with Zwnggos, “ life- 
bearing.” Hesiod, Th. 377.— din, 1, 135, 
2,417. 4, 223. &e.— Ovid, Met. 1, 64, 15,700. 
—Propert. 1, 16, 34. &c. 

Zerynruus, a town of Samothrace, with a 
cave sacred to Hecate: hence Zerynthius Apollo, 
and Zerynthia Venus. Ovid, Trist. 1, 9, 19, 
— Liv. 38, 41. 

ZETHES, ZETES, or ZETUS, a son of Boreas, 
king of Thrace and Orithyia, who accompanied, 
with his brother Calais, the Argonauts to 
Colchis. In Bithynia, the 2 brothers, repre- 
sented with wings, delivered Phineus from the 
continual persecution of the Harpies, and drove 
these monsters as far as the islands called 
Strophades, where at last they were stopped by 
Iris, who promised to them that Phineus should 
no longer be tormented by them. They were 
both killed, as some say, by Hercules, during 
the Argonautic expedition, and were changed 
into those winds, which generally blow before 
the dog-star appears, and are called Prodromi 
by the Greeks, Their sister Cleopatra married 
Phineus, king of Bithynia. Oryh. Arg.—Apol- 
fod.1,9. 3, 15.—Hygin. 14.— Ovid, Met. 8,716. 
Paus. 3, 18.—Fal. Flacc. 

Zerus, or Zernus, a son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, brother to Amphio. The 2 brothers 
were born on Mt. Cithæro, where Antiope had 
fled to avoid the resentment of her father Nyc- 
teus. When they had attained the years of 
manhood, they collected a number of their 
friends to avenge the injuries, which their mo- 
ther had suffered from Lycus, successor of 
Nycteus on the throne of Thebes, and his wife 
Dirce, Lycus was put to death, and his wife 
tied to the tail of a wild bull, which dragged 
her over rocks and precipices till she died. The 
crown of Thebes was seized by the 2 brothers, 
not only as the reward of this victory, but as 
their inheritance; and Zethus surrounded the 
capital of his dominions with a strong wall, 
while his brother amused himself with playing 
on his lyre. Music and verses were disagreeable 
to Zethus, and, according to some, he prevailed 
on his brother no longer to pursue so unproduc- 
tivea study. Hygin. 7—Paus. 2,6. &¢.—Apol- 
fod. 3, 5. 10.—Horat. Ep. 1,18, 41. 

Zuvais, [or Zeverrana, | a portion of Africa, 
in which Carthage was. The other division 
was called Byzacium., Isidor. 14,5.—Phn.5, 4. 

Znuema, I, [The Bridge, the name of the 
principal passage of the Euphrates, south-west 
of Edessa. An ancient fortress, by which it was 
commanded, is still called Rowm-Cala, “ The 
Roman Castle ;” to which may be added, that 


on the opposite shore there is & place called. 
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Zeugme.| ` Phn, 5, 24.—Strabo, 16. Curt, 
3,7.—Tacit, Ann, 12, 12——II, A town of 
Dacia. 

Zevs, a name of Jupiter among the Greeks: 
[see Jupiter.] 

ZeuxiwAmus, a king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Proclide; father of Archidamus, and 
grandson of Theopompus; succeeded by his son 
Archidamus. Paus. 3,7. 

Zeuxis, a celebrated painter, born at Hera- 
clea, which some suppose to be the Heraclea of 
Sicily. He flourished about B.c. 468, and was 
the disciple of Apollodorus, and contemporary 
with Parrhasius. In the art of painting he not 
only surpassed all his contemporaries, but also 
his master, and became so sensible, and at the 
same time so proud of the value of his pieces, 
that he refused to sell them, observing that no 
sum of money, however great, was suflicient to 
buy them. [According to Quintilian, he is the 
first artist, who understood the proper manage- 
ment of light and shade, and excelled in color- 
ing; but, ambitious of imitating the strength 
and grandeur of Homer’s manner, is charged 
with giving unsuitable bulk to the heads, and 
massiveness to the limbs, of his figures. Not- 
withstanding, however, these alleged imperfec- 
tions, he attained distinguished excellence] 
His most celebrated paintings were his Jupiter 
sitting on a throne, surrounded by the gods; 
Hercules strangling the serpents in the presence 
of his affrighted parents; modest Penelope; 
and Helen, afterwards placed in the temple of 
Juno Lacinia, in Italy. This last piece he had 
painted at the request of the people of Crotona, 
and that he might not be without a model, they 
sent to him the most beautiful of their virgins, 
Zeuxis examined their naked beauties, and 
retained 5, from whose united elegance and 
graces he conceived in his mind the form of 
the most perfect woman in the universe, which 
his pencil at last executed with wonderful suc- 
cess. His contest with Parrhasius is well 
known, (see Parrhasius ;) but though he repre- 
sented nature in such perfection, and copied all 
her beauties with such exactness, he often 
found himself deceived. He painted grapes, 
ang formed an idea of the goodness of his 
piece from the birds, which came to eat the 
fruit on the canvass. But he soon acknow- 
ledged that the whole was an ill-executed piece, 
as the figure of the man, who carried the 
grapes, was not done with sufficient expression 
to terrify the birds. According to some, Zeuxis 
died from laughing at a comical picture, which 
he had made of an old woman. Cic. de Inv. 

2, 1.—Plut. in Par. &e:— Quintil. is, 

_ Zincis, Cape Orfui, a promontory of thio 
pla, near the entrance of the Red Sea, [below 
the Aromata Promontorium. ] 

ZoïLus, I, a sophist and grammarian of 
Amphipolis, s.c. 259. ' He rendered himself 
known by his severe criticisms on the works of 
Isocrates, and the poems of Homer, for which 
he received the name of Homeromastix, “ the 
chastiser of Homer.” He presented his criti- 
cisms to Ptol. Philadelphus, but they were re- 
Jected with indignation, though the author de- 
clared that he starved for want of bread. 
Some say that Zoilus was cruelly stoned: to 
death, or exposed on a cross, by order of Ptol, 
While others maintain that he was burned alive 
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at Smyrna. [According to another atcount, he 
recited his invectives against Homer at the 


Olympic Games, and was thrown from a rock | 


for his offence.| The name of Zoilus is gene- 
rally applied to austere critics, His works are 
lost. Ælian, V. H.11,10.—Dionys. H.—Owid, 
R. A, 266——II. An officer in the army of 
Alexander. 

Zona, a town of Thrace on the Augean sea, 
where the woods are said to have followed the 
strains of Orpheus. Mela, 2, 2—Herod. 

. ZonXras, one of the Byzantine historians, 
whose Annales, in Greek, were edited 2 vols, fol. 
Paris, 1686. 

Zorřrus, I. a Persian, son of Megabyzus, 
who, to shew his attachment to Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, while he besieged Babylo, cut off 
his ears and nose, and fled to the enemy, tell- 
ing them that he had received such 'a treatment 
from his royal master, because he had advised 
him to raise the siege, as the city was impreg- 
nable. This was credited by the Babylonians, 
and Zopyrus was appointed commander of all 
their forces. When he had totally gained 
their confidence, he betrayed the city into the 
hands of Darius, for which he was liberally 
rewarded. The regard of Darius for Zopyrus 
could never be more strongly expressed than in 
what he used often to say, that he had rather 
have Zopyrus not mutilated than 20 Babylos. 
Herod. 3,154. &¢—Plut.—Justin, 1, 10. IL. 
Anorator of Clazomenæ, Quintil. 3,6. III. 
A physician in the age of Mithridates. He gave 
tothe monarch a description of an antidote, which 
would prevail against all sorts of poisons. The 
experiment was tried on criminals, and succeeded, 


[“ Le roi de Pont est particulièrement célèbre’ 


par son antidote, dans lequel entraient cinquante- 
quatre ingrédiens, (Galen, de Antid. 1. p. 424. 
— Plin. 29, 1.—Scrib. Larg. de C. M. c. 44, s. 
170. p. 221. Steph.) Deux plantes portent son 
nom, /eupatorium, et une espéce d’ail appelée 
mithridetion, Il était conforme à Pesprit du 
siècle que tous les médecins de Pécole domi- 
nante s’occupassent des plantes vénéneuses ; et 
leurs recherches tournèrent réellement au profit 
de la science. Zopyre vivait à la cour des 
Ptolémées : il se fit connaître par son antidote 
général, auquel il donna le non d’ambrosia, 
(Ceis. 5, 23. p. 221.—Serib. L. l. c, s. 169.— 
Marcell. Emp. de C. M. c. 22. p. 342.—Myreps. 
de Antid. s. l. c. 291. p. 420.— Galen. de Antid. 2. 
p. 441—Plus loin, p. 446.) Galien parle d’une 
Lettre de Zopyre à Mithridate, dans laquelle ce 
médecin propose au roi de faire l’essai de son 
antidote. Il lui conseillait de faire avaler à un 
criminel un poison mortel et de lui donner de 
suite son ambrosia, assurant qu’il détruirait cer- 
tainement l'effet de la substance vénéneuse.) et 
par sa classification des médicamens, qu il dis- 
tribua d’après leur mode daction. Il employait 
une multitude de remèdes errhins, ( Oribas. Col- 
lect. Med. 14, 45. p. 647.) diurétiques, (50. 
p. 653.) sudorifiques, (56. p. 657.) astringens, 
(61. p. 663.) ou propres à favoriser la suppura- 
tion, (58. p. 659.) la sécrétion du lait, (64. 
p. 668.) et Vexpectoration, (52. p. 654.) médi- 
camens auxquels on est loin de reconnaître au- 
‘ourd’hui les mêmes propriétés.” K. Sprengel, 
‘Hist. de la Méd., Jourdaw s Transi. 1814, TAN: 
p. 489.) 

ZOROANDA, & pas of Taurus, [where the 
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Tigris ‘opened a subterraneous passage: see 
Tigris.) Plin. 6, 27. dite 

Zoroaster, a king of Bactria, supposed to 
have lived in the age of Ninus, king of Assy- 
ria, some time before the Trojan war: [see the 
end of this article.] According to Justin, he 
first invented magic, or the doctrines of the 
Magi, and rendered himself known by his deep 
and acute researches in philosophy, the origin 
of the world, and study of astronomy. He was 
respected by his subjects and contemporaries 
for his abilities as a monarch, lawgiver, and 
philosopher; and though many of his doctrines 
are puerile and ridiculous, yet his followers are 
still numerous in the wilds of Persia, and the 
extensive provinces of India, Like Pythago- 
ras, he admitted no visible object of devotion 
except fire, which he considered as the most 
proper emblem of a supreme being ; which doc- 
trines seem to have been preserved by Numa, 
in the worship and ceremonies instituted by him 
in honor of Vesta. According to some of the 
moderns, the doctrines, laws, and regulations 
of this celebrated Bactrian still exist, and have 
been lately introduced into Europe in a French 
translation. His age is so little known, that 
many speak of 2, 3, 4, and even 6 lawgivers of 
that name. Some authors, who maintain that 2 
persons only of this name flourished, describe 
the first as an astronomer, living in Babylo, 
B.c. 2459, whilst the era of the other, sup- 
posed to have been a native of Persia, and the 
restorer of the religion of the Magi, is fixed 
B.o. 589, and by some 519. [According to 
Hyde, Prideaux, and many other learned men, 
Zoroaster was the same with the Zerdusht of 
the Persians, who was a great patriarch of the 
Magi, and lived between the beginning of the 
reign of Cyrus, and the latter end of that of 
Darius Hystaspes. Dr. Warburton, however, 
censures Hyde and Prideaux for making an 
early Bactrian lawgiver to be a late Persian 
false prophet; and says that this whole story of 
him is a mere fable, contradicting all learned 
antiquity, and supported only by the romantic 
relations of late Persian writers under the ca- 
liphs.] Justin, 1, 1-—August. de Civ.—Oros. la 
—Plin.7. &¢. 

Zosimus, I. Constantinopolitanus, an officer 
in the reign of Theodosius the younger, about 
a.p.431. He wrote the History of the Roman 
Emperors in Greek, from the age of Augustus 
to the beginning of the 5th cent., of which only 
the 5 first books, and the beginning of the 6th 
are extant. In the first of these he is very 
succinct in his account from the time of Augus- 
tus to the reign of Dioclesian, but in the suc- 
ceeding became more diffuse and interesting. 
His composition is written with elegance, but 
not much fidelity; and the author shewed his 
malevolence against the Christians in his his- 
tory of Constantine, and some of his successors. 
[Many reasons induce the belief that the work 
of Zosimus was not published in his life-time, 
one of the strongest of which is the boldness, 
with which he speaks of the Christian emperors. 
It is probable that he intended to continue the 
work to his own times,—a design, which his 
death prevented. Certain negligences of style, 
which indicate the absence of a revision on the 
part of the author, strongly countenance this 
supposition, The puree, Lee imle Hisioria 
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‘Romana, Latine per Jo. Leunclavium, cum Proco- 
pio, Agatha, Jornande, et Leone Aretino, Basil, 
1570, fol.; 2. Historie Romane Liber I. et II. 
Grece, cum Herodiano, excudebat H. Steph. 
1581, 4to. maj. ; 3. Historie Romane, Libri VI. 
Gr. Lat. Notis Illustrati, Oxon. 1679, 8vo.; 
4. Historia Nova ex Recensione Fr. Sylburgii, 
cum Latina Interpr. Jo. Leunclavii, Notisque 
Variorum, Edidit Chr. Cellarius, Gr. Lat. 
(Cise, 1679, 8vo.) Jene, 1729, 8v0.; 5. Hist. 
Gir, Lat. Recensuit, Notis Criticis et Commen- 
tariis Instruait J. Fr. Reitemeier, Lips. 1784, 
8v0. II. Panopolitanus, a chemist, who 
wrote de Zythorum Confectione, in Greek, of 
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which a fragment was published, with a Latin 
translation, by C. G. Gruner, So/isbaci, 1814, 
8v0. 

p heen a surname of Minerva, who had 2 
statues under that name in Beotian Thebes. 

Zucuis, a lake to the east of the Syrtis Mi- 
nor, with a town of the same name, famous for 
a purple-dye and salt-fish. Strabo, 17. 

Zyefa, a surname of Juno, because she pre- 
sided over marriage, (Zevyyuy,) the same as the 
Pronuba of the Latins. Pind.—J. Pollux, 3,3. 

Zycor6x1s, a town of Cappadocia on the bor- 
ders of Colchis. Strabo, 12. 

ZicRit#, a nation of Libya, 
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| a AP PEN DIX, 
No. I. 


GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH_REDUCED TO 


English 
paces. feet. ine dec. 


Dactylus or digit à > . : . . . è . ~ 00 75544% 


ee canis tee, ee 8 eer Ne 0 0 3 02183 
24| Lichas ° ° ° e ° . . b 007 5603 
23 er Orthodoron » > . . i > . (0 0 8 3101, 
3 1 11,| Spithame . 5 . : P ` 0 0 9 0656% 
a anta va Ea an dete, aoip aS 6 BAL 6 0 1 0 0875 
aaa Leg] 13] lgl Cubit (royi) t i ar i 0 1 5984 
5 2 Sa 134- 1} 13/Pygon + . ° 013 12 
6 22 VER 14|) 14| 14\LargerCubit,(wnyus,) 0 1 6 1312 
24| g| sal 8| 6| 5, 44) 4|Pace,Ceyuà) 0 6 0 5248 
2400 960 | 8724| 800 | 600 | 5333| 480 | 400| 100 |Stadium 12044 48 
19200 |7680 69814,6400 [4800 [4266313840 3200| 800 |8. Milion 92110 4 


[The Grecian measures, from which the Romans borrowed theirs, were commonly taken from 
the members of the human body. Thus, déxrvdss, a finger’s breadth; dagov, a hand's breadth, or 
four fingers; rixes, the space between the fore-finger and thumb, when the fingers are extended 5 
Zeb0daeor, the length of the hand from the wrist to the extremities of the longest finger ; om ibepny 

ja. the space from the end of the thumb to the end of the little finger extended ; xods, a foot, or four 
hands’ breadth; xvyun, from the elbow to the extremity of the hand with the fingers clasped ; 
guar, from the elbow to the second joint of the fingers, or a cubit with the fingers inflected ; Tixus, 
from the elbow to the extremity of the longest finger; dgyuiey from the extremity of one middle 
finger to the extremity of the other, with the arms extended, measured across the breast. As regards 
the stadium, according to all the Greek and Roman writers, down to Dio Cassius, eight stadia 
made a Roman mile; in Dio Cassius, (52, 21.) seven and a half stadia are said to constitute a 
Roman mile ; in Plutarch, (Vit. Gracch.) eight stadia are stated as being more than a mile, 
according to a conjecture of Ideler, by eight fect. At a still later period, the length of the 
stadium was increased, so that seven made a Roman mile.] 
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APPENDIX. 
ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH REDUCED TO 


Digitus transversus a a . - . o a . iti $ ‘0 7254 
UREE ee Pay MPP mr elie AAA E 
4 3 | Palmusminor 4 . ° . . 8 a a 00? 90% 
16 12 4| Pe » . ° 5 . . 3 A 0 011 604 
20 15 5 14| Palmipes . a s . . « 0 L12229 
ma e e a H Cuties OO o 
wa o a | pda a a 
go | o 20. roa me Wag sa) Passus . . 04.10 S08 


10000 | 7500 | 2500 | 625| 500| 4163| 250 | 125 |Stadium . 120 4 4 5 


80000 |60000 |20000 | 5000 | 4000 | 33331) 2000 | 1000 | 8 |Milliare 967 9 0 


[The same remark will apply to the origin of the Roman measures as to that of the Greeks. 
Thus digitus, a digit, or finger’s-breadth ; pollex, a thumb’s-breadth, an inch; for this the term 
uncia is substituted rather improperly in the Table. This latter term denotes the twelfth part of 
anything, and here of a pes, or foot; (una ex duodecim partibus.) Palmus, a hand’s-breadth, or 
palm; pes, a foot; palmipes, a foot and a hand’s-breadth ; cubitus, a cubit, from the tip of the 
elbow to the extremity of the middie finger; and the fourth part of a well-proportioned man’s 
stature; gradus, a step of a full-grown man; passus, a pace, including a double step; ox the. 
space from the place where the foot is taken up to that where’it is set down; for remarks on the 
stadium, see preceding page. Each Roman digitus was supposed equal to four barleycorns, 
(Frontin. de Aqueduct, 1, 2.) ` But the English make their inch only three barleycorns.|] — 


The Grecian Square Measures were the plethron, acre, containing 1,444, as some say, or, as others 
report, 10,000 square feet ; the aroura, which was half the plethron. The aroura of the 
Egyptians was the square of 100 cubits. 

[This statement respecting the zaédgoy is not accurate. The wrLboe was a Grecian measure of 
length, of 100 feet, as Suidas clearly shews. The Romans, not having Latinised this term, 
used the word jugerum for it, when speaking of Grecian affairs; a custom far from correct, 
since the jugerum, if we follow the authority of Quintilian, (1, 10, 42.) was 240 feet long by 
120 broad. On the other hand, the Greeks, in treating of Roman affairs, use the term mréeboov 
for the Latin jugerum. Perizon, ad Ælian, V.H.3,1. Sturz. Lex. Xen. 


The Roman square measure was the jugerum, which, like their libra and as, was divided into 
twelve parts called uncie, as the following Table shews : 


i Square a ||English| Square | Square 
Uncie, feet. Scrupfes. || roods. | poles. feet. 
T Meee SS 28800 288 2 19 137 
13 | Deunz. . 11 | 26400} 9264 2p It a G8 
š | Dexvtans . 10 24000 240 2 0 250 
3 | Dodrans . 9 21600 216 1 34 169 
A T: 19200 192 1 26 90 
zs | Septunz . 7 16800 168 l 17 283 
Lo} Semis . . 6 14400 144 1 9 204 
=z | Quincuny. 5 12000 120 l 1 1248 
4 | Triens.. A| 9600} 96 of 33) de : 
1 | Quadrans. 3 7200 72 0 24 2382 
1 | Sextans . 2 4800 48 0 16 1588 
wz | Uncia ee 1 2400 24 0 8 79-5, 


N.B. The actus major was 14,400 square feet, equal to a semis. The clima was 3,600 square 
Feet, equal to a sescuncia, or an uncia and a half, and the actus minimus was equal to a sextauns. 
The Roman as or @s, was called so, because it was made of brass. 
[The etymology of some of the terms used in the above Tabl 
Thus, deunx, i. e. deest uncia; dextans, i. e. deest sextans; 
originally des, which last is contracted from duessis, 
Vet. 489. ;) septunx, i. e. septem unciæ; semis, i. 
unciæ ; triens, 1.e. tres unciæ: quadrans. i.e. th 


e will make their meaning plainer. 
s dodrans, i.e. deest quadrans; bes, 
1.e. due assis tertie partes, (Gronov. de Pec. 


e. the half of an as; quincuna, i.e. quinque 
E AT RE TE ATE EE cody F AN be Sh BTA, 


APPENDIX. 


ATTIC MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR THINGS LIQUID REDUCED TO THE 
ENGLISH WINE-MEASURE, 


sol. 
3 gals, pts. inche deca 


fT al OS ie ee a ae ae ee E 
2 | Cheme « Ba eee ge aE ae 0 Ge, Oy aad cai 
EJ Mysiron s 4 et Sg sare oy O 1171 
yc ed ea ea ao a. ar a a ee 
te ee ae td oP Cyathea, uke en) pen repo doh ed 
is, A | Be S S | Orybaphethnn, eai eie a de Od 208 
60 | 30 | GLY ee e Ad. Ob ke wlote Oy, Semele 
Piao) eo | ae | | we fe | 2 Xestes ° . a tee oe 000 
720 [360 | 286 | usa | 72 | 4 | 12 | 6 Bam e Vik Te chee One 
"8640 | 4320 | 3456 -i728 | 864 | 576 | 144 | 72| 12, Metretes 100 6am lomo os 


[The xaxasczpiov denotes a spoonful ; achuen was of two kinds, the one containing three drachms, 
the other zwo drachms 3 murrpiov, two spoonsful ; xiyxn, originally a concave shell, used as a mea- 
sure ; zbabos, a drinking cup, whence the Latin cyathus ; oft adov, properly a saucer for containing 
vinegar ; xortarn, a small drinking-cup, a goblet; iorns, a measure which at Rome was equal to the 
fishy but which had different capacities in different places; verentns, equal to the Latin 
cadus. 


ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR THINGS ‘LIQUID, REDUCED TO 
ENGLISH WINE-MEASURE, oe 
gals. pts. tio dece 


PANET AS 


Ligula ° A ee E. 2 0. oy 
Pe Vows. <<. eek ca a e gee rire tae 
Ce or Acetabulum . « SPS IE Ae ae ne Es 0 2 O 7042 
12 ee 2 Quartarius ° ° ° o © gp MSEC ROS 
24 Sy Sie 4 2 Hemina ° a o o 6 On E S18 
Fast tes SE SANS ALT SORE 
288 72 Bae 6 Congius « r < 0 7 4 942 
Fiad 288 [192 24 CA Piia So Ei 3& 4 5 33 
» 48 8 2 Amphora 7! 0 ee 66 


2304 | 576 | 384 


Ce ee ad maar! (areal 


1920 | 960 160 40 | 20 |Culews 143 4 6 133 


—_——_—— 


46080 | 11520 | 7680 | 3840 


N.B. The quadrantal is the Same as the amphora. The cadus, congiarius, and dolium, denote 
no certain measure. The Romans divided the sewtarius, like the Abra, into 12 equal parts, called 
eyathi, and therefore their ealices were called sextantes, quadrantes, trientes, &c. according to the 


number of cyathi, which they contained. 
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APPENDIX, 


ATTIC MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR THINGS DRY REDUCED TÒ ` 
ENGLISH CORN-MEASURE, 


Cochlearion $ f 2 


a 


Oxybaphon » 


12 Si 


— 


576 | 144 


A 


4 |Cotyle «œ 
8 $2 estes 


pecks. gals. pints, sde inche dec. 
_ 004 


o ® s é é ë ‘ 
° e . > . 0 
: . . k : 0 s 0 

X ° p . e : 0 0 
. = : ° E 00) 
ieS : . . . 070 
ae Medimnus « Pe ll 


T20 KR 
w 9 
s9 
3 0 
1 0 
ray 
1 0 


04° — 
06 
24 
48- 
72 


53 


N.B. Besides this medimnus, which is the medicus, there was a medimnus georgicus, equal to 


ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR THINGS 


six Roman modii, 


ENGLISH CORN-MEASURE. 


DRY, REDUCED TO 


pecks. galls, pints. sol.inch, dec. 


Ligula . . . . ° . 2 ` ° 0 
4 |Cyathus . . . e . . 5 - 0 

6 1} |Acetabulum 3 3 A ` 0 
24 6 4 |Hemina . : . . . . 0 
48 12 8 2 |Sextarius S # . a 0 
384 96 64 RTA Segn SE n $ ‘ > 5 3 5 0 
768 | 192 | 128 mage 2 Madius . ; . À ° i l 

_ 


THE MOST ANCIENT GRECIAN WEIGHTS, REDUCED TO ENGLISH 


Drachma 5 b n 
100 [Mina à = A 
6000 60 |Talentum 


1080 


® 


TROY.WEIGHT. 
lb. 
è e . e e ° 0 
© e e ° o e $ 
+ © ° e e o 65 


0 23 
0 
0..-$ 
Baa 
0 

1 0 


© 
© 


ole eO O S 


0 


OL 
04 
06 
24 
48 
84 
68 


oz. dwtse JrSe dec. 


0:1436 
Le0 
0 12 


2 
4 


$ APPENDIX: 


LESS ANCIENT GRECIAN AND ROMAN WEIGHTS REDUCED T 
-- ENGLISH TROYWEIGHT. - «© © ` 
lb. ox. dwt. ers, decs 


e è e è è e` 


Lentes . ° ° e 


. heh CCNA eg Ee BSP 
cy RL op ile eae a A E | Wah ioe Mater 
12 ee FP Oe Ria ee Oe ee 5 

U r Script PO, eie, A OOI arcs 
72 18 “6 3 | Drachma `. x . . 5 SERDEN g 6 =% 

ee ee) su iy | Seghears pee et E 8 et 

SE Fiala ene Sa A 
ee oat ig) ie ho: Ba Me, le Oe Na 

555 re gd PE a a E S 

“e912 | 1728} 576 | 288| 96 | 72 | 48 |36 |12| Zira. .0101813 § 


N.B. The Roman ounce is the English avoirdupois ounce, which was anciently divided into’ 
seven denarii and eight drachme; and as they reckoned their denarius equal to an Attic 
drachma, the Attic weights were 4th heavier than the correspondent weights among the Romans. 

The Greeks divided their obolus into chalci, and smaller proportions ; some into six chalc, and 
every chalcus into seven smaller parts; and others divided it into eight chalci, and each chaleus 
into eight parts. , A 6 

[Originally ofead¢ and ¿Bods were but the same word differently pronounced, and the ¿gss 
was originally of iron or copper, in form like a spit. A handful of these formeda deuyun, Plut. 
Lys. 17. Hence the primitive meaning of exu viz a handful, was applied to a weight or 
coin equivalent to six poao, or small spikes. The réaayrov, also, had originally a reference to 
weight, its primitive meaning being a balance, or pair of scales ; like the Latin dibra.] 


THE GREATER WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENGLISH TROY-WEIGHT. 


lb. oz. dwt. grs. 
9: hl a a aa a a a FS OE 


13, | Mina Attica communis å . e s zi ° . Aa Oe le E A aea 

jp lds | Mina Attica Medica cs 4 5 . . . ie Ze beg, 

624 60 | 462 | Talentum “Atticum commune ` . . DON U PEO E, 
ee FUSTE ee 


N.B. There was also another Attic talent, which consisted of 80, or, according to some, of 
100 ming. It must, however, be remembered that every mina contains 100 drachme, and every 
talent 60 mine. The talents differ according to the different standard of their mine and 
drachme, as the following table indicates ; 

Ib. oz dwt. grs. 


ina Ægyptiaca consists ( 1331 ) equivalent 1.03 02 20 
ad Be cs of Attic J 1334 to Ve 030) 02520 
Cheopatra Ptolemaica drach- 144 English 1 04-07, 20 
Alexandrina Dioscoridis me 160 troy-weight 1 06 04 06 

 Bgypti 4 80 : 75 08 10 10 
ss ee : 80 | equivalent į 75 08 10 10 
Piolemaicum Cleop. “re 862 to Simei Lor 10 

Alexandria Pes 1) 96 English 91 00 15 00 

Insulanum mine f {20 | troy-weight } 113 10 01 10 

Antiochie ‘a 4360 L, 341 06 04 06 


APPENDIX. 
THE VALUE AND PROPORTION OF THE GRECIAN COINS. 


LS de g 
Lepton 6. 6... E E E E N a a a ARTE E 
Ai: O A r A BA a y o 
Tt. Dichateus ; . w h ae A B mn A 0 0 0 15% 
T GEG 2 “Hamiobelos 5 . e ° ° i e 00 0 X% 
wonn aa A a ree 
n2 16 8 4 2 Diobolus | X e el e . OQ 2°22 % 
a24| 32| 16| 8 oe ees ee 
336| 48| 24] 12 Prtighend |e eg rg 
662 96 lg 24 2 | Didrachmon e 60%13°2 
1324 112 96 PREA a o e = Tetradrachmon Stater0 2 7 0 
1660 | 384| 120| 60 | 30| 15 | 73 —§ + 23/22 | Rentadrackmon® 3 2 3) 
N.B. The drachma and the didrachmon were silver, the others generally of brass. The | 


tridrachmon, triobolus, &e. were sometimes coined. The drachma and denarius are here sup- 
posed to. be equal, though often the former exceeded in weight. 


The gold coin among the Greeks was the stater aureus, which weighed two Attie 


drachme, or half the stater argenteus, and was worth 25 Attic drachme of silver, Ù s. d. 

or, in English money : a te - 5 A è : e - O16 1 
Or, according tothe proportion of gold to silver at present z Pi A 4 1 0 9 
The stater Cyzicenus exchanged for 28 Attic drachme, or .« ° e . Pa A e ia i 
The stater Philippi and stater Alexandri were of the same value. 

The stater Daricus, according to Josephus, was worth 50 Attic drachme, or e 112 3 
The stater Cræsi was of the same value. $ 
THE VALUE AND PROPORTION OF THE ROMAN COINS. 

: asc ise a nee 
Teruncius n . ry e ° » . e e e e 0 0 0 O5 
2 Sembella . e e ° o « < e . 000 1 Dr 
4 2 | Libella, or As . . e e ĝe ° . 0 0 0 32 
10 5 2} | Sestertius « ° ° e ° . ° 0 0 1 32 
20 10 5 2 | Quinartus, or Victoriatus e S B 00 3 3 
AO ANAE O EA 2 | Denarius a a 2, E o 


N.B. The denurius, victoriatus, sestertius, and sometimes the as, were of silver 3 the others 
were of brass. The triens, sextans, uncia, sextula, and dupondius, were sometimes coined of 


brass. 
penser eee 
THE COMPUTATION OF MONEY AMONG THE GREEKS WAS 
DRACHMA, AS FOLLOWS: > ES 
E T gi, : l o "d: 
1 Drachma . . è 0 0 7 3|. 60 Mine equalto a Talent + 193 15 0 
i Drachme y be « O 6 > 2| 10 Talents . a à 1937 10 0 
00 Drachme equal to a Mina 3.4 100 Talents ` a : 
00. Dapo ; i AE 19375 0 0 
[ Or, in American currency, À 
dols. cts. 
1 Drachma . B ° k 14, 35 
1 Mina . e a è 14 35,18 
1 Talent o é ° e 861 ll: ] 
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APPENDIX. 
AMON G THE ROMANS, THE COMPUTATION WAS BY SESTERTII NUMMI, AS 


> ee Oe & | E S de Yo 
A sestertius a e © © 1 3% ||1000 sestertia, or decies ses- : 
10 sesterti . 017 R tertium,(centies und.) 
1000 sestertii, equal bf a or decies centena millia 
L sestertium a & bak 2 nummům . > 8072 18 4 0 
10 sestertia a - 8014 7 0 | Centies vel centies H. Se . 80729 3 4 0 
100 sestertia « 807 510 0 Milhes H. S.  . - 807291 13°. 4 
Milles centies H. S. - 88802016 8 0 
The Mina Syra 25 The Talentum Syrum 15 
Ptolemaica 33k Ptolemaicum 20 
ewe 100 Antiochicum 60 
uboica : 100 | Euboicum | 60 
Babylonica i beige: 116 | Babylonicum was worth, of) 70 
Attica Major 1334 Atticum majus Attic mine 80 
Tyria 1334 Tyrium 80 
Aiginea 1662 Æginæeum 100 
Rhodia 1662 Rhodium 100 
Ægyptium 80 


The Roman gold coin was the aureus, which generally weighed double the 


denarius. The value of it, according to the fixst proportion of coinage, men- ¿Z s. d. g. 
tioned by Pliny 33, 3. was . £ . < i 4 a feet ss tie 
Or, according to the proportion of coinage at present 2 5 SA LESOTEO 
According to the decuple proportion mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux . 0 14 2% 

According to Tacitus, as it was afterwards valued and exchanged for 25 denarii. 0 16 1 3 


[The sestertius was originally equivalent to two asses and a half ; hence it was usually ex- 
pressed by the letters H. S. an abbreviation either for L. L. S. (i. e. Libra, libra, semis,) or for 
1. 1.S. (i.e. 24). The derivation of the word, from semis and tertius, is analogous. Thus, the 
first an as, the second an as, the third a ha/f as. So in the Greek denominations for fractional 
money, relrov hpiréruyron 1. @- 24 talents. See Matthie Gr. Gr. 1, 176. Fora discussion of 
the question respecting the syntax of the phrase decies sestertitim, and other similar ones, see 
Scheller’s. Lateinisch- Deutsches Wörterbuch, ad voc:— Forcellini, Lex, Tot. Lat—Eckkei, Docs 
trina Num, Vet. 5, 25, sey.—Rasche, Lexicon Rer Numaria, 8, 771.] 


The value of coin underwent many changes during the existence of the Roman republic, and 
stood as Pliny mentions it, as follows :— 


In the reign of Servius 1 pound A.U,C. 485. < 1 The denarius ex- 10 asses 
A.U.C. 490 . .«|theasweighed)2ounces| A.U.C. 537. f changed for fie asses 
A.U.C. 5837 e « of brass lounce | A,U.C. 547, a scruple of gold was worth 20 
A.U.C.586 o à 4 ounce sestertii; coined afterwards of the pound 

. of gold, 20 denarii aurei; and in Nero’s 

reign of the pound of gold, 45 denarii aureio 


N.B. Inthe above tables of money; itis to be observed that the silver has been reckoned at 52. 
and gold 47. per ounce. 

A talent of gold among the Jews was worth 54752. and one of silver 3427. 3s. 9d. 

The greater talent of the Romans was worth 99/, 6s. 8d. and the less 60/. or, as some say, 75/, 
and the great talent, 11252. 

The value of the Roman pondo is not precisely known, though some suppose it equivalent to 
an Attic mina, or 3/. 4s. 7d. It is used indifferently by ancient authors for æs, as, and mina, and 
was supposed to consist of 100 or 96 denarii. It is to be observed that, whenever the word pondo 
is joined to numbers, it signifies the same as libra; but when it is used with other words, it 
bears the same signification as the eraéun or jax of the Greeks, or the pondus of the Latins. 
The word nummus, when mentioned as a sum of money, was supposed to be equivalent to a 
sestertius, and though the words sestertius and nummus are often joined together, yet their signi- 
fication is the same, and they intimate no more than either does separately. 

We must particularly remark that, in reckoning their sesterces, the Romans had an art, which 
can be rendered intelligible by the observation of these rules:—If a numeral noun agreed in 
case, gender, and ‘number, with the word sestertius, it denoted precisely as many sestertii; as for 
example, decem sestertit was ten sestertii. If a numeral noun of another case was joined with 
the genitive plural of sestertius, it denoted so many thousands, as decem sestertitim signifies so 
many thousand sestertit. If the adverb numeral was joined, it denoted so many hundred thou- 
sand, as decies sestertiiim was ten hundred thousand sestertii. If the numeral adverb was put 

: by itself, the signification was not altered, therefore decies, vigesies, &c. in a sentence, imply as 
many hundred thousand sestertii or hundred sestertia, as if the word sestertitim was expressed. 

The denarius, which was the chief si/ver-coin used at Rome, received its name, because it con- 
tained denos @ris, ten asses.——The as is often expressed by an L, because it was one pound 
weight; and the sestertius, because it was equivalent to two pounds and a half of brass, 38 fre- 
quently denoted by H. S., or by L. L. S.— The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of 
silver, and was worth about 3/. sterling——The Roman talent was supposed to be equivalent to 


twenty-four sestertia ox nearly 193/. sterling. ne 


APPENDIX: 


[No II.—THE GREEK CALENDAR. KAT EE 


“ Tux Calendar of Geminus, an ancient Greek writer, whose date is not ascertained, some 
_thinking him to be prior to Hipparchus, (Jackson’s Chronological Antiquities,),, others bringing 
him later, as to the time of Sylla, (v. Nott. in Geminum. p. 410. Petav. Uranologion,) or even of 
Cicero, (Hoffmanni Lea.) is made to commence with the summer-solstice, at which time the’ 
Greeks began their sọlar year, (Simplicius, “As 2 ñueis roiducta’ dexas tnaurod mès, wept bows 
Tooms, ús Abnvuio..) "The names and order of the Greek months are so much disputed, and so 
doubtful, that it would require a long discussion to settle their places and denominations. The 
Lexicons give two, and sometimes three significations to each month. Thus “Excerope Pasay is 
rendered by Budeus Aprifis vel Junius ; Bondeasy, Junius Augustus, et September ; Tvaveiay,. 
October et Julius; and so of the others. Itis also doubted if ’EA@nBoamy be the name of a 
month, or only az epithet of a time of year. The order of the Greek months, that seems most 
agreeable to the ancient Greek writers, is that whichis given in Spon and Wheler’s Travels, and 
taken from an antique marble preserved at Oxford, and is as follows :— : 
‘Ezzroypaws, JUNIUS et JULIUS, i 
Merayerviey, JULIUS et AUGUSTUS, 
Bondgopiiv, AUGUSTUS et SEPTEMBER, 
Tvavepiov, SEPTEMBER et OCTOBER, 
Mamaxrngiay, OCTOBER et NOVEMBER, 
f: Tlooidcav, NOVEMBER et DECEMBER, 
Yuunriov, DECEMBER et JANUARIUS, 
*Avdeorneiay, JANUARIUS et FEBRUARIUS, 
°EXapn Bory, FEBRUARIUS et MARTIUS, 
Movyvxiav, MARTIUS et APRILIS, 
Oueynruay, APRILIS et MAIUS, 
DxieoPogiay, MAIUS et JUNIUS. s eg 
The year, to which these months were adjusted, was either of the lunar kind, and consisting of 
354 days only, or else somewhat between the lunar and solar year, and containing 360 days, and- 
probably both of them were in use at different periods of time, (Selden, Appar. ad Gr. Epoch. 
Chron.) The Calendar, however, was so incorrectly managed, and the commencement of the 
lunar year so irregular, it beginning not at the time of the summer-solstice, but at the new 
moon succeeding it, (Ward’s Gr. Grammar, ‘ Annus lunaris a prima luna nova post solstitium 
@stivum auspicabatur,) or perhaps the nearest to it, whether before or after, as to create great 
error in calculating seasons or dates of natural events. The lunar year was not made use of in 
calculating such occurrences. Civil affairs, (Selden, Appar. ad Gr. Epoch. Chron., © Civiles 
anni erant lunares, qui scilicet festis celebrandis, magistratibus ineundis, creditis, usuris, 
stipendiis, pensionibus solvendis, et id genus alis, statis temporibus, perficiendis aptati,) such 
as the celebration of festivals, (Aristophanes, Nub. act. 1. sc. ult., pleasantly tells us that these 
were so irregularly managed, that the Gods themselves did not know them, and that they 
menaced the moon with their resentment, because that, by her uncertain notice of these con- 
vivial meetings, they were disappointed of their entertainment, and obliged to return hungry 
back to heaven,) the election of magistrates, the payment of salaries, interest of money, and 
all civil contracts were indeed reckoned by the lunar year; but what regarded natural events, 
as the rising or setting of stars or constellations, (Gemini Calendarium, Petav. Uranologion,) the 
works of agriculture, (Hesiodi "Egy, x. ‘Hu.) the flowering of plants, (Galeni Comm. Epid. II. 
Xen Ò InArovors rods uñvæs od Teds ora» aeibucicbat, gard meds ñas) and the gestation of 
animals, (Hippocr. de Septim. Partu, Of 2 irréunvo yNovren tx rav Excrdy husgtwy xu) bydonnovre 
xai dbo xai xpoooyros Hoeiov, see also Aristot. H. A. 6, 20,) * together with all transactions, that 
regarded the law of nations, as the duration of treaties, truces, &c. (Selden, Appar., 6 Inducie, 
Jædera, et que sunt, id genus, alie temporum durationes,) were reckoned by the solar year. A 
solar year, or the term of 365 days, is also understood to be meant, whenever the space of an entire 
year + is mentioned, or a series of years. It has been the opinion of some learned persons, (Bod. 
a Stapel. in Theophr. 137. ‘ Antigui Greci annum in duodecim menses, pro totidem signis in 
zodiaco, diviserunt, sempergue novi mensis initium fuit, quando sol in novum ingrederetur signum, ) 
that the solar year was divided, as well as the lunar, into 12 months, each of which commenced 
at the entrance of the sun into the several signs of the zodiac, and this is confirmed by some 
expressions of Geminus (c. 6.) and particularly by the Calendar of that author above-mentioned, 
which is actually divided in that manner.” 
Dr. Witriam Farconer’s Miscellaneous Tracts 
and Collections Relating to Natural History, 
Selected from the Principal Writers of Antiquity — 
1 on that Subject, Cambridge, 1793, 4to. p. 1] a 


* It is remarkable that Hippocrates, who in divers 
parts of his work, the Epidemics particularly, has so 
much occasion to particularise times and seasons of 
the year, never makes use of any of the terms, by 
which the Greek months were distinguished, but ex- 
presses his meaning either by the seasons, as summer, 
winter, etc., or by the equinoxes or solstices, or by 
the rise or setting of the stars or constellations. 

t Plato, in his Timeus, after saying that a 
month is measured by the course of the moon, adds, 
Eviauros òè moray Haios tv kuveou MEQ Abal KUKA, 
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Thucydides also, in speaking of the duration of the 
Peloponnesian war, uses the words, #Urodexaueray 


dueAbovrwy, which the Scholiast interprets to mean 
10 complete or solar years. Themistius likewise, in 
speaking of the duration of the Trojan war, says, [lovey 
x z 
Heaven Ò Tò "lAwy tkam; xu lreow rodeo dl tori 
rorulde FegiPoput Tod Alov, Physic. 4. Macrobius 
also speaks to the same purpose : * Annum vetustissimi 
A ~ 

Grecorum Avzébaæyræ appellabant Tò» ard Tod Avxov, 
e 4 1 
lie, sole,) Bauvópsyoy xan mereadpeevors 


= 


+ 
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[No: III.——LIST OF PLACES, 


u 


In Latin and se gc in which Classical Presses have been established, from i Revival of 


Learning to the 


Present Times : 


` Obligingly communicated to the Editor by D. J. Viran, Esq. of Thetford. 
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Altdorf EFF near|Eboraci . “York Feide. er s tie 
Niiremberg|Edinburgi . Edinburgh Lugduni zie | Leyden 
Altenburgi . -Altenburg Erlangæ . “Erlangen tavorum 
Amstelodami ‘Amsterdam |Etonæ . . Eton Leovardie . Leuwerden 
Andegavi, . Ferrari Ferrara Lignitiæ . . Liégnitz 
are de) Angers Florentie . Florence jee Austrie Lintz i 
egavorum Francofurti | Lipsiæ © Leipsi 
Antverpiæ . Antwerp Francofurti ad A pi PE cae Tonia 
Argentorati . Strasburg 'Mænum . A ne TE ondini Gotho-) e 
Arimini . . Rimini Francofurti ad rum, sit igen 
Auguste Trevi- f Triers, or Oderam Žž . Londini Scano-( “““” 
rorum Treves Francofurti ad {Frankfort on) rum . . 
Augustæ Vin- Abar Viadrum. the Oder |Lovanii . . Louvain 
delicorum Į: «JEUN, Trajecti ad Via- Lubecæ . Lubeck 
Te i Poiti drum . Dues. S E 
tonum opie Franeckere . “Franeker Lugduni . Lyons 
Aurelianis . Orleans EAEn Friburg in | Lugduni Bata- 
Avenione . Avignon IDUS 5 { the Brisgau vorum, . ọ Leyden 
Barcinone Barcelona Fulginie - Foligno Leide. . 
Basilez a ° Basle Gedani, \ Dantzi Lutetie Parisi- 
Bassani - Bassano Dantisci nee orum, Paris 
Bathonie . Bath Geneve, : Parisiis . e 
Bernæ - Berne Coton att $ Geneva Mantue . . Mantua 
Berolini - Berlin brogum . Marpurgi . Marburg 
Binoni Deuxponts,or|Giesse . . Giessen Matriti . Madrid 
P : f Zwebriicken | Glasguæ Glasgow Medioburgi . Middleburg 
_ Birminghamie Birmingham |\Glogavie . Glogau Mediolani . Milan 
Bonne « Bonn Goettinge, . Eninven Messane . Messina 
Bononiz Bologna Gottinge . \ Ae) Misniæ . Meissen 
Brixie . Brescia Gorinchemiz Gorcum Mitavie . . Mittau 
Brugis . Bruges Goth - Gotha Moguntie, . l Mentz 
Brunswici, } Biwnawith Groninge . Groningen |Moguntiaci . 
Brunvigæ ged Gryphiswaldie Greifswald Monaci, . . \ Minich 
Bruxellis . Brussels Guelpherbyti Wolfenbuttel | Monachii . 
Bude..." Buda Hagenoæ Haguenau | MonasteriiVest-|_ a7, nejop 
Burdigale .  Bourdeaux Hage Comitis The Hague phalensis . \ 
Cadomi - Caen Hale, A Mosche, ; \ Mosco 
Campidonæ Halæ Saxonum, | Fale Mosque. . 
Cantabrigie . Cambridge RAIS ee i Mühlhausen, 
p Oamomage Halis Saxonum Mulhusæe . in Thurin- 
Cantabrigiæ . ș Massachu- | Hamburgi Hamburg gia 
l setts, U. S.| Hanoviæ . Hanau Mutine . . Modena 
Caroliruhe . Carlsruhe Hannovere Hannover Neapoli . . Naples 
Cize for nd Zeitz Harderovici Harderwick | Norimbergæ . Nuremberg 
Coburgi - Coburg Harlemæ . Haerlem Noviomagi . Nimeguen 
Coloniæ, Harlingæ Harlingen Sree f intial 
Colonize Agrip- \ Cologne Hatte aa a ssipone Lisbon 
pinæ, $ p á Hauniæ } Copenhagen Onoldii F Anspach 
Colonize thor Helmestadii, Oxonii, \ 
brogum . } Geneva Helmstadii \ Helmstadt Oars HT Oxford 
Geneve . Herbipoli, \ 7 anormi > . Palermo 
Cygniæ A Wa Parisis, fe . 
. Alcala de He- | Hispali - Seville Lutetia Pari} Paris 
Compluti z { nares Holmia, . Siorum 
Confluentize Holmiz Sueco- Parme . . Parma 
Con ntibus \ Cari rum, | Se Patavie,. . } pie 
o « Cordova Stockholmie Patavii . . 
Cothenis Anal- f Anhalt Cö- |Ingolstadii . Ingolstadt | Pestini Lei Pestle 
thinorum { then Isenaci à Eisenach Petropoli « St.Petersburg 
Cracoviæ een Cracow Jenæ . Jena Posonii . Presburg 
Dantisci, 7 3 Juliomagi, Prage . . Prague 
Gedani . } Dontay Juliomagi An- A Regiomonti . Königsberg 
Darmstadtie Darmstadt degavorum, ihe Rintelie . . Rinteln 
Daventriæ Deventer Andegavi . Rome Rome 
Dordraci ==. =Dort Lausanne . Lausanne Roterodami . Rotterdam 
Dresdæ . Dresden Lemgovie .* Lemgo Salmurii . . Saumur 
Dublini «+ , Dublin Leodii . . Lnege Serveste- . 
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Slesvici « ©  Sleswig Trajecti ad Via- | Vallisloleti © Valladolid 
Solisbaci ©. Sulzbach ` drum, . aa |Varsavie . Warsaw 
Stendalie © Stendal Francofurti ad | Frankfort on | Venetiis » Venice 
Stetini . e  Stettin Viadrum, the Oder, |Viennæ - Vienne 
Stockholmiz, Francofurti ad 5 Vienne, e . AKA 

Holmie, . Stockhol Oderam [Vienna Aisin} Vienna 

Holmie Sue- ockom | Tridenti « Trent Vindobone 3 - 

corum œ ; Tubing - Tübingen Vilne 4 « Wilna 

Stuttgardie . Stwitgard |Turimi e . Turin Vimarie. - Weimar 
Tarracone . Tarragona |Tyrnavie -  Tyrnau Viteberger, . 
Tergesti ....) "Trieste Ulma. sape | Ula Vitebergæ Sax- Wittenberg 
Tiguri was \ Zurich Ultrajecti, . onum s 
Tunel e e Trajecti, . Vratislaviæ, . Bréslaa 
Toleti Ss «. “Toledo Trajectt ad Uireoht | Wratislaviae } 
Tolose . . Toulouse Rhenum, z | Wirceburgi, W uirtebure 
Drajecti,™. n Trajecti Ba- Herbipoli . f. 9 
Trajecti ad Rhe- tavorum . | Zittaviæ » Zittau 

DUT ES i Uchi. t | Upsalize + | Upsal |Zutphanie . Zutphen 
Trajecti Bata- ; Utia ur wy > Udine Zwickaviæ . Zwickau 

yorum , Valentis, . | Zwolle o ~” Zwoll.| 
Ultrajecti . Valentiæ nav} Valencia 
tanorum . 
[No. IV. NOTICES OF THE ARABIAN MEDICAL WRITERS. 


Communicated to the Editor by Francis Apams, Esq. of Banchory-Ternan, Aberdeenshire. | 


1. Ruases.—This is ‘a most voluminous writer, 
who has always been accounted one of the 
best of the Aragan authorities on medicine ; 
and indeed*his experience may be supposed to 
have been unusually great, if, as is credibly re- 
ported of him, he lived to the age of 120. He 
is supposed to have flourished in the 10th cen- 
tury, and to have died in the beginning of the 
llth. His great-work is called Hawi, or Con- 
tinens, and is a- most valuable repertory of 
ancient opinions on all matters relating to 
medicine, though it is to be regretted that it 
contains too many marks of having been left 
by its author in an unfinished and undigested 
state.. In it, however, in addition to the author’s 
personal observations, are preserved many frag- 
ments of the older Greek surgeons, which 
would otherwise have been lost. What he is 
particularly distinguished for, is being the first 
author, who gave an accurate description of 
small-pox measles ;—not, however, that he was 
the first writer on the subject, for he himself 
quotes from Aaron and other of his country- 
men, who had formerly given imperfect his- 
tories of these diseases. The treatment of 
them, as described by him, is sufficiently accu- 
rate and judicious; that is to say, he directs, 
in general, to bleed at the commencement, then 
to give cooling and acidulated draughts, with 
gentle laxatives, and the like; and he properly 
recommends to pay particular attention to the 
throat and eyes. -His work, dedicated ad Man- 
sorem, ìs an interesting compendium of all 
matters relating to the healing art. His Divisio 
is less complete, but contains much practical 
matter of considerable value. He has also 
given a distinct treatise on the diseases of in- 
fancy. On the whole, it may be said of him, 
that on the practice of physic he is an authority 
scarcely surpassed by any in ancient times, but 
does not appear to have had much acquaintance 
with operative surgery. He seems to have at- 
tached much i naa to research in forming 


® 


a good physician; for he declares that a person 
of much learning, and little experience, is more 
to be trusted than one of little learning, and 
much experience. For, he adds, how is it to 
be supposed that the private stores of any one 
individual should be at all worthy to compare 
with the accumulated treasures of antiquity ?* 

2. Haty-Assas.—I look on the Maleky, or 
Regalis Dispositio, of Haty-Appas, as v 
on the whole_the most complete treatise on al 
the departments of medicine, and its cognate 
sciences, which has come down to us from 
ancient times, scarcely even excepting the Sy- 
nopsis of Pautus Aiginera; for the work of 
the Aranian contains a satisfactory exposition 


7 « Ær. Chr, 930. ABUBEKIR MUHAMMED, sive 
BEN ZACHARIA EL Rasi, h. e. RHAzZES s. RHA- 
zeus; Pag, Medicus et Historicus Arabs, ®. 932. si 
verast computatio BLAsi1 CARYOPHILI, de Usu et 
Præstuntia Thermarum Herculanarum, p. 5, Vide 
GER, Jo. Voss. de Philos. 14. p.117.; HERBELOT, 
Bibl. Orient. v. RAZI, surnom de MOHAMMED BEN 
ZAKARIA 53 JO. LEO AFRICANUS, de Viris Quibus- 
dam Lilustribus apud ARABES, ©. 6. p:266-7.; FABR. 
B. Gr. 12, 46. 47. 13, 383: 692.; HAMBERGER, P. 3. 
p- 714.8. Cf. ALB. HALLER, Bibl. Botan. T. 1. L. 2 
¢. 122. p. 180-81. et in Addend. T. 2.642-3. Ejus de 
Fariolis ct Morbillis Commentarium primum Latine edi- 
dit R. Meapius, adjunxitque suo de iisdem Morbis 
libro, Londini, 1747. 8vo. repetitum deinceps in ejus- 
dem Mereapir Operibus, Paris, 1751, 8vo. junctim evul- 
gatis, pp. 351-403. Deinceps Arabicé et Latine eum 
aliis Nonnullis Ejusdem Argumenti sua Cura et Impensis 
I mittendum Curavit Jo. CHANNING, Natu et Civitate 
Londinensis, Londini, 1766. 8vo. Vide CL. EDV. SAN- 
DiroOr Is Bibl. Naturalem et Medicam, Batava dia- 
lecto conscripta, T. 3. P. 1. n.16. p. 188. De ejus- 
dem Historia Hispaniæ lege Historiam Vite et oe 

> 


rum La-Crosii ab JORDANO confectam, p. 1 
Cur. SAXIUS, Onom., Lit. 2, 147. : 
“1l. Ruases, de Variolis et Morbillis, Arabice et 
Latine, Cura J. CHANNING, Lond. 1766. 8v0. 
_ 2. Une Traduction Française du traité de la Petites 
Verole de RMASES se trouve à la suite de l Histoire 
a la Petite-Vérole, par Paunxr, Paris, 1763. 2 vol, in 
2mo. 
3. Ruasis Continens sive Omnia ejus Opera Medica 
Latine Facta, Venetiis, 1506. Gr, in fol. Goth,” 
J. C. BRUNE’ S Manuel du Libraire, à Paris, 1820, 
10 Ps 219. : 
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of the principles of physiology, in which that 
of the Greek is rather deficient. It 
mecessary to particularise his views on the vari- 
ous subjects, which he handles, as he is pro- 
fessedly a compiler, and lays little claim to 
originality. I may mention of him, however, 
that he has the merit of having explained more 


fully and distinctly than any other ancient | 


author, the important use of the gastric juice 
in the process of digestion. His dietetics are 
copious and judicious, and at least as original 
as any modern treatise, which we possess, on 
this subject. He notices biliary calculi in more 
decided terms than any other ancient writer, 
with whom I am acquainted. The 9th book 
of his Practica is taken almost word for word 
from the 6th of Pautus Aenea, and is a 
very complete manual of the operative surgery 
of the Arasians. Though, taken as a whole, 
I consider his work inferior to the Canon of 
Avicenna, I think it but fair to admit that it 
is superior to the latter in the minutie of prac- 
tical detail, and extent of research on particular 
subjects. It was translated into barbarous 
Latin by SrspHen or Anriocu, in the year 
1127. Casırı jnstly characterises the transla- 
tions of all the Arasian authors as being 
& non versiones, sed perversiones *’?? 

3. Serapro,.—There were two writers of this 
name, the Exper of whom flourished at an 
early period in Azasran literature, and appears 
to have been the author of the work, which we 
‘possess, entitled Practica Joannis SERAPIONIS ; 
for it corresponds to the treatise of that name, 
which is frequently quoted by Ruasus, and is 
commented on by Haty-Ansas. As Hary re- 
marks, he treats of the cure of diseases solely 
as it is to be accomplished by medicine and 
diet, and has entirely omitted Aygiene and ope- 
rative surgery. The list of the complaints, of 
which he treats, is far less complete than those 
of Ruases, Hary, and Avicenna, and in par- 
ticular it is remarkable that he makes no men- 
tion of elephantiasis, aneurism, and diseases of 
the chest and genital organs. His description 
of smail-pox, as further stated by Hany, is very 
incomplete. One of the most important works 
of Arasman literature is the Materia Medica of 
the Younerr Serarro, which contains an use- 
ful compendium of all the most interesting in- 
formation on this head in the writings of Dros- 
cores and Garen with some additional re- 
marks by himself and the older ARABIAN au- 
thorities. The most original part of it is the 
Introduction, in which he classifies substances 
according to their medicinal properties, and 
gives a very ingenious dissertation on their 
actions. On the whole he has made very few 
additions to the articles in the materia medica 
of the Greeks, and indeed he sometimes gives 
his Grecian masters credit for the discovery of 
certain medicinal substances, for which it would 
rather appear that we are indebted to his coun- 
trymen. Thus in his chapter on Serina he 
quotes Pautus Marnera, but seemingly by 
mistake; for no account of this purgative 1s 
now tobe found in the works of the latter. 
Where all is mostly unexceptionable, and there 
is nothing remarkably original, it is difficult to 
point out any subject, which is handled in a 
more interesting manner than the others, I 


*Neither SAXIUS nor BRUNET notice HALY-ABBASy 


il be un- | 


would refer, however, to his account of squills, 
He says that the vinum scilliticum is given as 
a laxative in fevers, and in dropsy as a diuretic 
to remedy indigestion ; for jaundice and tormina 
of the belly; for an old cough, asthma, and 
spitting of blood; and for cleansing the breast 
of gross humors. He forbids the use of it, 
when there is an ulcer in an internal organ*, 

4, Mrsue.—There were also two authors of 
this name distinguished by the appellations of 
Exper and Younerr. Of the works of the 
former the only remains, which we now possess, 
are extracts contained in the Continens of 
Ruases and the Materia Medica of Smrarro. 
Of the latter we possess two works of consider- 
able magnitude, and great value, the one on the 
materia medica and pharmacy, and the other 
called Grabadin, that is Compendium Secreto- 
rum Medicamentorum, which relates to diseases 
of the head, eyes, ears, mouth, nose, throat, and 
breast. On these subjects it is remarkably full, 
containing not only the medical practice in all 
cases, but also a description of the surgical 
operations. I must say of it, however, as of 
most of the Arasian writings, that it possesses 
little claim to the praise of originality, His 
work on Simples refers entirely to purgative 
medicines, on the action of which generally 
and particularly he speculates in a very inge- 
nious manner. And here it may be worth 
while to give a brief sketch of all the hypothe- 
ses advanced by the ancients on the modus ope- 
randi of purgatives. The philosopher ArI- 
storie thus explains his views :—“ When pur- 
gatives are conveyed to the stomach, and are 
there dissolved, they are carried by the same 
passayes as the food, and when they cannot be 
digested, but their prevailing power or quality 
remains unsubdued, they return and carry with 
them whatever opposes them, and this is called 
purging.’ Probl. 43.— His grandson Erasi- 
stratus maintained that every purgative con- 
verts the juices into its own specific nature ; 
thus that cholagogues convert them into yel- 
low bile, phlegmagogues into phlegm, and so 
forth. Garen rejects this hypothesis, and in- 
clines to the doctrine, that every purgative by 
some specific property attracts, and as it were, 
sucks to it the humor, to which it has a natural 
alliance, in like manner as the magnet attracts 
iron. Avicenna and Ruasxs object to this 
theory of Garen, that he appears to have main- 
tained that there is a certain alliancé or resem- 


* “Circa Ær. Chr, 1070. JOANNES SERAPIO, 
Medicus Arabs. Vide Voss. de Philos. c. 14. p. 116.5 
Fawr. Bibl. Gr.13, 299.; Hampercer, P, 3. p. 763.” 

Cur. SAXIÜS, Onom. Liter. 2, 164. 

“J, Serarionts (Liber) Agregatusin Medicinis Sem- 
plicibusque, Translatio SYMMONIS JENUENSIS, Inter- 
prete ABRAHAM JUDEO TORTUOSIENSI de ARABICO 
in LATINUM, Opus Impressum Mw’ per ANTONIUM 
ZAROTUM PARMENSEM Anno Domini M.ccec.leaiii, 


JANuUENSI Interprete ABRAHAM JUDEO TORTUO- 
s1eNSI, Venetiis, per NrıCoLAuM JEsuM GALLICUM, 
Muccoc.læwi, in Ato, de 64 f. + 
L'ABBE DE SAINT-LEGER, (Journ. des Savans, 
Janvier,1786,) a indiqué cette édit. comme la première 
de SERAPION ; mais il paraît que c’est plutôt la pre- 
mière édition d’un ouvrage ALBUCASIS, Gifftrent 
de celui de SERAPION,” 
BRUNET, l, 297. 
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blance between a purgative medicine of a cer- 
tain class, and the humor, which it attracts, 
whereas they maintain that there is no such 
alliance, in like manner as there is none between 
amagnetandiron. This, however, is evidently 
a mere verbal objectior to Garen’s theory. 
Masur holds that a purgative medicine operates 
by occasioning an increase of the vital heat of 
the inner membrane of the intestines, whereby: 
its attractive powers are increased. Of com- 
pound preparations he also treats at consider- 
able length, describing accurately the mode of 
preparing e/ectuaries, oils, syrups, and the like. 
On the whole he is an author of considerable 
eminence, and seems to have been a great fa- 
vorite with the earlier modern writers on medi- 
cine, who have left long commentaries on his 
works*. 


* Saxrus does not notice MESUR, 

“l. Mesva. Incipit liber JoHANNIS Mesvm de 
Compleaionibus, Proprietatibus, Operationibusque Medi- 
cinarum Lavativarum. Incipit Practica JOSNNIS MES- 
væ de Medicinis Particularium Afgritudinum. P. AF- 
PONI in Jabrum JOANNIS Mesva Additio. M.cccc, 
lxxi, v. Idus Junii, 3 Part. en l vol. in fol. 

Première et trés-belle édition 42 col. dans laquelle 
on doit trouver les trois parties, que nous indiquons, 
La date est. placee à la fin de la seconde. La pre- 
mière partie contient 98 f.; la seconde 103f.; la 
troisième, 30 f. non compris 3 f. blancs. 

On trouve quelquefois la première ou la seconde 
partie séparément ; mais elles ont peu de valeur. 

Il a été fait en 1471, une autre edition de Mesva, 
in fol: divisée en 2 parties; la première de 96 f. à 
longues lignes, commence sans intitulé par ces mots, 
In nomine Dei misericordis, etc. et finit par la souscrip- 


tion, JOANNIS NAZARENt Frisii Mesvee Grabbadin . 


Medicinarum Universalium‘explicit, etc. La seconde 
part. de 105 f. commence ainsi, In nomine Dei miseri- 
cordis JOANNIS NAZARENI Finir Mesvx Grabba- 
dim Medicinarum Particularium incipit, et ily aà la fin 
une Hpitre de NicoLauS GuPLATINUS, datée Vene- 
tiis Anno Christi M.ccec. leat. 

2. Liber de Consolatione Medicinarum Simplicium 
Solutivarum. Explictt Opus HEBEN Mesure Impres- 
sum per Magistrum PHILIPPUM LAVANIAM, Anno 
Domini, 1473, in fol. 

3. De Medicinis Egritudinum Liber. PETRI AP- 
pont Medici Clarissimi in Librum Joannis MESUE 
Additio Feliciter Finit. Impressa Neapoli per Domi- 
num BERTOLDUM RYING DE ARGENTINA Anno 
Domini M.ccec.leav. in fol. Edition également rare. 
Il y a aussi une édition in fol. imprimée sans indica- 
tion de lieu ni de date, en caract. ronds, sans chiffr. 
récl. ni signat. ; mais elle a peu de valeur. 

4. Incipit Liber de Consolatione Medicinarum Sim- 
plicium Solutivarum, JOHANNIS HEBEN MESUE, Telos 
Operis HEBEN MrEsUuE, Impressi per Magistros MAR- 
TINUM Husz ef JOHANNEM SIBER, Anno Domini 
M.cccc.læwviii, Die vero xxxi. Mens. Marcii in Lugduno, 
in fol. Goth. à 2 col. sans chiffres, récl. ni signat. 
Sans prétendre placer cette édition au rang des livres 
précieux, nous dirons qu’elle est au moius fort rare 
puisqu’elle aéchappé aux recherches du: laborieux 
Panzer et desautres annalistes dé la typographiedu 
15e siècle. Deux choses d’ailleurs la rendent re- 
marquable: 1, Elle est la plus ancienne impression 
connue, avec date, donnee par Martin Husz et 
JEAN SIBER ; 2, On y trouve le nom de JEAN SIBER 
joint à celuide Husz, tandis que dans l’Opus Pan- 
dectarum Medicine Marruxmy SILYATICI, Lugduni, 
1478, Aprilis wavit.in fol: cité par NAUDE, Addit. a 
VHist. de Louis XI., et d'après lui par PANZER 1, 53. 
ily a per MARTINUM Husz et JOHANNEM FABER, 
ce qui prouve que, dans l'intervalle du 31 Mars au 27 
d’Avril de la méme année, Husz avait changé d’as- 

- socié; à moins qu’on ne veuille voir dans le mot 
Faber une faute d’impression. Toutefois on trouve 
certainement un JOHANNIS SIBER impr. seul.à Lyon 
en 1482, et depuis, et un JOHANNES FABRI, quia 
mis son nom au procès de Belial, Lyon, 1485, 

5. Opera Omnia, ex Duplici: Translatione JACOBI 
Syxivit, Venetiis, Valgrisius, 1562, in fol. 

6. Incomincia il Libro della Consolatione delle Me- 
decine Simplict 1088 il quale Fecie GLOVIANNI 


Ø> 


5. Avensoar.—This author appears to havé 
written more from personal observation, and to 
have been less of a servile copyist than most of 
his countrymen. His Fheizir, therefore, like | 
the works of most writers, who- are more stu- 
dious of originality, than of collecting truth 
from the labors of their predecessors, though it 
contains many curious things, is by no means’ 
so full and accurate a guide to practice, as the 
compositions of some of the others, especially 
Avicrnns, Ruasses, and Haty-Aspas. He 
makes distinct mention of hydrops pericardit, 
a disease, which Garen had detected in the 
body of a monkey, from which he was led to 
believe that it occurred also in the human sub- 
ject. He also describes certain tumors within 
the pericardium resembling pellicles, and like- 
wise abscesses of the same. Though he states _ 
that he did not much practise operative surgery, — 
he speaks favorably of bronchotomy in cases of 
cynanche, and relates an experiment, which he 
had performed on a goat, in order to prove the 
safety of it. For dysphagia arising from para- 
lysis of the esophagus, or any such cause, he 
proposes the following remedies :—1. By intro- 
ducing liquid food into the stomach by means 
of a tube made of tin or silver. It may be pro- 
per to mention that Dr. Frer is mistaken in 
stating that he is the only ancient writer, who 
recommends this practice, for a similar proposal 
is made by Arrrmus, though the instrument 
may not have been exactly the same, (Curat. 
Morb. Acut, 1, 4.) 2. By placing the patient. 
in a bath of milk. By the way, this is a proof 
that the ancients believed in absorption by the 
cuticle, See further Simron Seruus in Aspa- 
ragus. 3. By injection of nutritious fluids, by 
which, he says, some support will be conveyed 
to the body.—In certain instances his practice 
appears to have been bolder than that of most 
of the other authorities. Thus though GALEN 
had forbidden to bleed young persons before the 
age of 14, he ventured to bleed a child only 3 
years old, and with great success. His treatise 
on Epidemical Diseases, is interesting, but his 
general doctrines are little different from those 
of GALEN*, 

6. AvERRHOES.—This author is much dis- 
tinguished in Aranio literature as the great 
commentator on ARISTOTLE, Dante cells him 
“ Averrots gue °l gran comento feo,” (Inferno, 
Canto IV.) His partiality to his master breaks 
forth, whenever the doctrines of the latter had 
been called in question by spbsequent authori- 
ties, and on such occasions he often displays no 
little hostility to Garen. Thus he strenuously 
assaults Gatun for questioning the correctness 
of the physiological doctrine of ARISTOTLE, 


FiGLioLo pi Mesye, impress. (Muting,) per Jo- 
HANNEM VURSTER DE CAMPIDONA, 1475. in fol. 
Première édition de Mesva en Italien. L’édition 
de Venise, 1493, in fol. vend. 40 fr. m, r. la Vallière, 
n’a pas toujours cette valeur.’ et KiS 
BRUNET, 2,480. 
* Saxrus does not notice AVENZOAR. 
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that the heart is the prime organ in the animal 
frame, and for assigning this office to the brain. 


So at least the Araprans, both Averruoss and | 


Avernzoar, represent the opinions of GALEN ; 
«but I am inclined to think that they have uot 
fairly stated his doctrines on this point, for he 
appears to have held with Hirpocrarss that 
the animal frame resembles a circle having no 
beginning or end; and that the heart and brain 
are mutually dependent on one another, though 
neither of them derives its peculiar powers or 
virtues from the other. Avurruoks further 
accuses GALEN, but, as I also think, unjustly, 
of denying that the blood undergoes a certain 
change or concoction in passing through the 
heart. He does not appear to have ever prac- 
tised medicine as a profession, and therefore is 
more distinguished for the acuteness of his re- 
marks on theoretical matters, than for accuracy 
and originality of observation, He has left a 
distinct treatise on the famous Antidote from 
Vipers, called the theriac. He seems to have 
correctly referred its action to its power of rous- 
ing the vital heat, and hence properly forbids 
to administer it in all cases of an inflammatory 
or bilious nature—The Arasisn authors, to 
whom he appears to have been most attached, 
are Avicenna and Avenzoar. The latter he 
particularly eulogises*. 

7. Servitor.—The Liber Servitoris of un- 
certain date, which is usually published along 
with the works of the Youneer Mesue, con- 
tains a more minute description of medicinal 
preparations than is to be met with in any other 
ancient treatise, which we possess. His chemi- 
cal medicines particularly deserve consideration. 

8. ALSAHARAVIUS, or Axsucasis.—I agree 
with Dr. Fren, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions to his opinions on this point lately ad- 


vanced by Mr. Morr in his History of Medi- 


cine, that there is sufficient internal evidence in 
the Theorica and Practica generally ascribed to 
Axsanaravius to identify him with ALBUCASIS, 
the celebrated writer on surgery: compare 


® « Ær. Chr. 1198. AVERROES, Arabibus EBN 
Rosup, Cordubensis Hispanus, Philosophus et Me- 
dicus Arabs, antea jam, sed hoc inprimis anno 


clarus, ©. 1206. Vide Jo. LEONEM AFRUM, de Me- 
dicis et Philosophis Arabibus, c. 20. p. 2%2—8.; Voss. 
de Philos. c. 14. p. 114. et de Scientiis Mathem. c. 35. 
s. 22. p. 177.; Conrine. Sec, 12. c, 4, p. 120.5; 
Pacius, Crit. Baron. A. 1197. xi.; Top. MAcIR. 
Eponym., Crit. v. AVERROES ; Porr-BLOUN'T, 885— 
7.; FABR. Bibl. Gr. in Elencho Medicorum, 13, 95. 3 
J.C. Worr. Bibl, Hebr. T. 1. n. 39, p. 17—22. Vol. 3. 
n. 39. p.12—6.; JAC. BRUCKER, Hist. Crit. Philos. 
Tom. 8. Per. 2. Pt. l. L. 3. ¢.1. de Origine Philoso- 
phie Saracenice, s. 24. et 25. p. 97-118. ; Catal. Bibl. 
Bunav. |, 2, 1050.; HAMBERGER, 4, 328-31.; ALB. 
HALLER, Bibl. Botan. 1, 197-8. Addend. T.2. p. 649.” 
Saxius, 2, 278. fa j 
“|. AVEROYS, [Averroés,] Liber de Medicina, qui 
dicitur ‘ Colliget, Anno 1482, Impressus Venetiis per 
LAURENT. DE VALENTIA et Soceros, in fol. Voyez 
AUENZOHAR. 
2. AvVERROIS Questio in Librum Priorum Traducta 
per HELIAM HEER ÆUM,—LAURENTII MAJOLI Li- 
ber, cui Titulus ‘ E piphyllides,’—Ejusdem de Conver- 
sione Propõoum secundum Peripateticos, Venetiis n Domo 
Arpi Romanı Mense Julio. M. II. D. 3 Tom. in 
1 Fol. in Ato. f 
Volume trés-rare, et qui se compose de 33 feuillets 
pour la premiére partie, de 54 pour la seconde, et de 
72 feuillets pour la troisième. On trouve sur le 
trente-deuxiéme feuillet du premier opuscule un re- 
gistre des reclames, commun aux trois ouvrages.” 
Brunet, 1, 136. 
+ SERVITOR is not noticed by SAXIUS OF BRU- 
NET, See SERAFIO. 


Ausanaravir Pract. Tr. xxix. § 1. c. 25, with 
Axsucasis Chirurg. c. 1. The Theorica and 
Practica is a very large work, in which the 
Theory and Practice of Physic are laid down 
and explained in a very copious and accurate 
manner. The description, which it contains, of 
cutaneous diseases, is particularly full. The 
operative surgery of Arsucasıs is the longest, 
and perhaps, I might add, the best treatise on 
the subject, which has come down to us from 
antiquity ; for though the author copies freely 


from the Grerxs, especially PAULUS /ÆGINETA, 


he does so with discrimination, and had 
evidently reduced the principles laid down 
by his masters to the test of experience. On 
the use of the actual cautery he is particularly 
full, recommending it more freely and describ- 
ing the methods of applying it more minutely, 
than has been done by any preceding writer. 
In this, and in fact, in most parts of his work, 
he illustrates his descriptions by figures of the 
instruments employed. He would appear to 
have been much practised in military surgery, 
and has related many interesting cases of 
wounds inflicted by warlike instruments. An 
arrow entered at the root of a man’s nose, and 
was extracted by Axsucasis behind the ear; 
and the patient recovered without any impair- 
ment of the vision. He extracted an arrow, 
which had lodged deep below the eye of a Jew, 
andin this case likewise the sight was not in- 
jured. He extracted a barbed arrow, which had 
lodged in the throat of a Christian, by enlarg- 
ing the wound. He relates that he knew a 
woman, who had an arrow lodged in her belly, 
the wound healed, and the weapon never after- 
wards occasioned her any inconvenience. In 
his chapter on the extraction of the foetus, he 
gives drawings of several forcipes, but as they 
all contain teeth, it is to be presumed that they 
were not intended to bring down the child alive. 
He gives a full description of amputation, 
but relates a case of gangrene of the hand, 
with which he refused to interfere for fear of 
hemorrhage, and the patient had the morti- 
fied part taken off by another person. This 
shews that he was a timid operator; indeed he 
himself laments that in his time surgery was 
greatly on the decline. He treats largely of 
fractures and dislocations, but on this depart- 
ment Hrppocratss and Garen had left him 
little to perform*. 


# « Jer. Chr. circa 1080, ALBUCASIS 8. ALBU- 
casitus, Medicus et Chirurgus ARABS, vergente sæ- 
culo xi, de Chirurgia Libros iii. scripsisse dicitur, 
(FABR. Bibl. Gr. 13, 47.) Qui libri de ARABICO LA- 
TINE duntaxat versi aliquoties lucem viderunt. Sed 
omnes tamen editiones rarius occurrunt, Editor 
vero Ruazis de Variolis et Morbillis, scilicet JOAN- 
NES CHANNINGIUS schedula sigillatim promulgata 
A. 1767, pollicitus est se illud ALBUCASIS Opus ARA- 
BICE et LATINE eyulgaturum esse, quod nomen fac- 
tum an vir preestantissimus dissolverit, nondum com- 
peri.” 

Saxius 2, 198. 
“7, ALBUCASIS de Chirurgia ARABICE et LATINE 
Edidit Jo. CHANNING, Oxonii, (e Typogr. Clarend.) 
1778, 2 vol. in Ato. 


Ouvrage rare en France. Voy. Bulchasim, (Sera- 


pio.) 


9. ALSAHARAVII, ARABUM Medicorum Principis, 
Liber Theorie, nec non Practice, Auguste Vindeico- 
rum, Impensis SIGISMUNDI GRIM MEDICI et MARCI 
Vurirsune, 1519, in fol. 

On assure que cet auteur est le même qwALBUe 


| CASSIS.”” 


BRUNET, |, 48, 
89 
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9, Avicenna:—This is the most popular of 
all the Arasran writers on medicine, and de- 
servedly so; for I am not acquainted with any 
ancient or modern author, who combines accu- 
racy of research, correctness of observation, and 
minuteness of detail in’so eminent a degree, as 
these qualities are combined in him. He may, 
in fact, be said to exhaust every matter, which 
he handles, having very few faults either of 
omission or commission. It appears to have 
been his object to illustrate every subject, which 
he handles, by bringing a mass of well-digested 
learning to bear on it, while he exercised his 
own’ judgment, and profited from his own 
personal observations. 
he is far inferior to Hary and Arsucasis. On 
pharmacy and the materia medica, he is copious 
and accurate. His anatomical descriptions 
are, in general, sufficiently correct, but mostly 
borrowed from Garen. Itis worthy of remark, 
however, that he does not place the seat of vision 
in the chrystalline lens, like most of the an- 
cients, but in the retina, which he correctly de- 
scribes as an expansion of the optic nerve. He 
is, I believe, the only ancient author, who men- 
tions the operation of extracting the cataract, 
and who takes notice of a forceps, for delivering 
the fætus alive. He makes mention of rupture 
of the stomach, but does not say whether he 
means that the perforation was spontaneous, or 
from accident. Like Ruasns, he gives an in- 
teresting account of ulceration of the stomach. 
Ifthe ancients had not been familiar with post 
mortem inspections, it is impossible that they 
could have acquired any knowledge of these 
diseases*, 


* « Ær. Chr. circa 1040. AVICENNA, ARABIBUS 


ABU Att HUSSAIN BEN ABDALLA BEN SINA, vulgo 
ABENSINA, habitatione Cordubensis Hispanus, Phi- 
losophus et Medicus Aras. Vide LEON. AFRIC. 
de Medicis et Philosophis ARABIBUS, €. 9. p. 268-72. 
ed. FABR. B. Gr. 13.; Voss. de Philos. c. 14. p. 109.; 
ConRING. Sec. xi. c. 2. p. 113. c. n. KRANTZII; 
Tos. Macır. Eponym. Crit.; Pore-BLount, p.357.; 
CREN. Anim. Philol. Pt. 2. ¢.5. s. 9. p. 184.; FABR. 
B. Gr. 13, 96.; HERBELOT, Bibl. Orient. v. SINA, 
Age Axi; Jo. C. Woxr. Bibl. Hebr. T. 1l. n. 2). 
p.8.et V. 3. n.21. p. 6.; Fr. Dionys. CAMUSATUS ad 
A. C1racconii Bibl. 882. ; Jac. Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Philos. T.3. Per. 2. Pt. 1. L. 3. c. 1. de Origine Philo- 
sophie Saracenice, s. 17. p. 80.; Catal. Bibl. Bunav. 
T. 1. V.2.i p. 1052. ; Hamberger, 3, 735-42.; ALB. 
HALLER, Bibl. Botan. L.2. c. 128. p. 187-92. T. 1. et 
Add. p. 645. T. 2.; C. G. Gruner in Pref. ad 
Reiskir et Fasri Opuscula Medica ex Moni- 
mentis ARABUM et HEBRÆORUM, Halæ, 1776. 8vo. 
PEX 

SAxXIUS, 2, 171. 

“l. AVICENNÆ Opera, ARABICE, Rome, ex Typ. 
Medicea, 1593, in fol. Edition rare en France, mais 
dont il reste 1n nombre @exemplaires à Florence, 

2. ÅVICEN® Canon, ab Anonymo HEBRAICE 
Translatus, Neapoli, Anno 5259. minoris Supputatio- 
nis, Chr. 1491, 3 vol. in fol. Livre extremement rare, 
(DE Rossi Ann. HEBR. Typ. 89.) 

3. Liber Canonis Primus (Lib. 5.) Quem Princeps 
ABOALI ABINSCENI de Medicina Edidit, Translatus a 
GERARDO CREMONENSI in Toleto ab ARABICO in 
LATINUM, (in fine Libri Secundi, ) Mediolani, Die 
aij. Febr. 1473, per Magistrum Firippum De LA- 


[The student is referred to Kurr SPRE 
Transl. à Paris, 1815, 
Writers.) 
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On surgery, however, | 


NGEL’s Histoire de la 
T. 2. pp. 246-343. for ampler information about the Arabian Medical 


10. Jusu-Haty.—He is said to have been the 

son of the celebrated Harx-Assas, and appears 
to have been particularly distinguished. as an 
oculist; for his treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye is the most complete, which has come 
down to us from antiquity. His anatomi- 
cal descriptions are very minute, and on the 
whole sufficiently accurate. The surgical 
operations are also described with that minute- 
ness of detail, which bespeaks the experienced 
practitioner. I refer in particular to his de- 
scription of the operation of depressing the 
cataract*, 

11. Arsunenerir.—tHis little treatise on the 
Powers of Simple Medicines contains an useful 
outline of the principles of ancient pharmacy 
and the materia medica, but is mostly taken 
from the introductory books to Gaten’s work 
on Simple Medicines, His account of the tastes 
is derived in a great measure from the Timeus 
of Praro, Turorurasrus de C. Pl. 6. 

12. Atcinvus, or ALKHENDIL—His attempt 
to explain the action of medicines on the prin- 
ciples of geometrical proportion, and musical 
harmony, is rather ingenious than valuable. - It 
would be difficult to give any intelligible ex- 
position of it; and in fact it appears to be en- 
tirely fanciful}. 

13. Canamusat1.—His work is principally 
valuable for the description, which it contains, 
of the ophthalmic compositions. His account of 
the nature of diseases of the eye, and the opera- 
tions for them, is far less circumstantial than 
that of Jesu-Har1 +. 

VAGNIA, etc. in fol. Première édition, trés-rare 
(PANZER T. 2. p. 14.) 

4. Editio altera, M.ccce. lvgvi. Patavii, Opere et 
impensis JOANNIS HERBORT GERMANI, Correct. 
Cura et Studio Prospocaymr MUTIL Patavini, 3 vol. 
Gr. in fol. Goth. Edition fort rare. Lepremier volume 
contient Liber Canonis Primuis, 72 f. sign. a 2—h 4, et 2 
f. de table ; Liber Canonis Secundus, 68. f. sign. i—P 
4=T, 2.; Liber Canonis Tertius, 6 f. de table, et 192 
f. de texte, sign. A—xiii.=T. 3.; Liber Canonis Quar- 
tus et Quintus, 138. f. sign. aa—pp 4et a, y compris 
4f. de table au commencement, et 6 autres f. de ta- 
ble à la fin. 

5. On indique encore une édition sans date, du 
même ouvrage, 
2 col. de 56 lig. à la page. 


& 


édition, attribuée à J. MENTEL, doit être au moins 
aussi chère que la précédente. ; 

6. Libri in Re Medica Omnes, LATINE Redditi, ab 
Jo. PAuLo Moncro Hypr UNTINO et Jo. CosTaco 
Recogniti, Venet. VALGRISI us, 1564, 2 vol. in fol. 
Cette édition et celles des Junte de Venise, 1562, ou 
1595, ou 1608, sont à peu près vendues le même prix, 24 
à 30 fr.: Pédition de 1562, (aun titre tout différent, on 
y indique comme traducteurs et éditeurs ALPAGUS 
BELLUNENSIS, BENEDICTUS RInivus, ete.) 40 fr. 
VHERITIER, celle de 1595, 24 fr. SOUBISE 3 et 4l fr. 
bel. exempl. PATU DE MELLO; Pédit. de 1608, m. 
citr. exempl. de DE Tuou, 74 fr. Fourcroy,” 

Bruner, l, 138. 

* Jesu-HAty is 
NET. 

+ ALCINDUS or ALKHENDI is not noticed by Sax- 
IUS or BRUNET. 


+ CANAMUSALI is not noticed by Saxius or BRU- 
NET. 5 


not noticed by Saxius or BRU- 


Médecine, in M. Jourvan’s 
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